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military bearing and generalship of its officers, who come from a higher 
and favored rank. In t emergencies the Jaw of the land forces its 
citizens into an unwilling service. They submit because they are 
taught to obey or suffer the penalties of disobedience, which, in many 
instances, is death. They are subjects of a country where the favored 
class are born to command and the common people to obey. They com- 
ply with these conditions with the stolid indifference of brute force. 

ve of country with them is overshadowed by love of adventure. Pa- 
triotism is clouded by love of conquest. The glory of their armies ex- 
alts their commanders, while the private soldier hears, but heeds not, a 
nation’s praise. 

Not so with the soldiers of the late war. The firing of the first gun 
upon the flag of our country thrilled the nation’slife. The people of 
the South sprang to arms to force the conquest against a section of the 
Union they had learned to despise. They had discerned in the con- 
sciences of men the inevitable fate of American slavery. Jealous of 
the influence and the wealth and the power that this coveted institu- 
tion afforded them, they would pierce the nation’s heart with sorrow, 
do violence to its honor, tear down the emblem of its tness, and trail- 
ing itin the dust unfurl the banner of their own selfish greed and dedi- 
cate to its sovereignty the lives of their bravestand noblest sons. Be- 
hind the Northern soldiery no such conditions obtained. Consulting 
their own selfish interest, they would have been content to draw the 
line of separation and continue in the security of peace. 

But the nation’s life was dearer to them than all the wealth of their 
possessions or even the lives of their citizens, With a common impulse 
from vnc? Northern State came the brave assurance that the nation’s 
life should be saved though her sons should perish. The sacred ties of 
family associations weresevered. Theyoung man, heeding his country’s 
call, kneeled for the last time at the family altar and listened to the 
petitions that sought the Throne of the God of nations to protect the 
life and return to them the cherished son of that grief-stricken house- 
hold. The husband and father in anguish and tears kissed the wife 
and children a last farewell and forcing himself from their embrace 
joined the ranks of the citizen soldier. 

A common, universal citizenship filled the ranks; the learned doctor 
of divinity, the college professor, the student, the farmer, the me- 
chanic, the lawyer, and the merchant, all united to form the armies 
of the Union. There were no favored classes to command and no 
lower rank to be organized; no trained soldiers were to lead them on, 
but from the ranks of their organizations they selected their captains, 
their colonels, and their generals. They emulated the bravery of the 
soldier and yet possessed the intelligence and cultivation of honored 
citizens, Citizen soldiers were they all. 

The history of all the wars of the world does not produce a parallel 
to our citizen soldier. Brave, yet he a tender heart. He 
would face the storms of shot and shell with a courage undaunted; but 
when the charge was over he would stop to bind up the wounds and 
bathe the fevered brow of a wounded enemy and whisper to him 
words ofencouragement and of comfort. Reduced in supplies and suffer- 
ing with hunger, he would divide the last morsel of food with a 
comrade and assure him of content. Experiencing the most serious 
hardships and discouragements, he would send messages of love and 
hopefulness to the friends at home and express the cheering probabili- 
ties of soon rejoining them. When sick or wounded and the knowledge 
of hastening death was realized, his most serious regret was that he was 
forced to go before the conflict was ended and the country saved. Em- 
boldened by his convictions of the righteousness of his cause, no hard- 
ship was too great, no privation too severe for him to endure, for him 
to suffer, 

These were the elements that formed the character of the citizen sol- 
diers, They fought the battles of war, they won its victories, and 
when the last gun was silenced they returned to their homes and re- 
newed their life-work where they had laid it down. And what had they 
accomplished? They had saved the existence of the greatest nation 
of the world and had protected the homes and the property ofits loyal 
citizens. Its commercial fortunes had grown four times as great dur- 
ing the conflict. Its wealth and credit had advanced three times its 
value, and its industries had doubled ; but, greater than all, they had 
liberated four millions of bondmen and made them citizens of the coun- 
try of their forced adoption; and thus our nation became a nation of lib- 
erty indeed. By this act they purged it of the only elements of discord 
that had existed from the foundation of the Government and were ever 
threatening its destruction. They proved that the principles upon which 
our Republic was established were capable of creating a spirit of loy- 
alty that would stand the strain of the most gigantic intestine war that 
ever convulsed a nation. 

The monarchical nations of the world looked on with apprehension 
and prophesied our downfall; but their apprehensions and prophesies 
alike were but the vagaries of the imagination, and our existence was 
securely established among the nations of the world. Its cohesive 
power rests to-day in the loyalty of its citizens. Its existence is meas- 
ured by their patriotism. Who dreams of national security at the hands 
of our fragment of an army? A mere bagatelle of dress-parade mon- 
keys, living as a privileged class upon the bounty of the Government. 
There is no object more pitiable than an American soldierin time of 
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peace. We need no standing army. The citizen soldier is our nation's 
security, and in time of danger the cry to arms would bring the old to 
the front again until safety was secured. $ 

All these results, unestimated and unmeasured in their importance, 
have been secured by their patriotism, by their devotion to their coun- 
try. No nation can afford to do an injustice to its defenders. In these 
times of peace and plenty, a quarter of a century since their work was 
so nobly done, let us heed their demands, and extend to them that 
care and protection that will honor them and do honor to the nation 
as well. Let us encourage that spirit of loyalty upon which our ex- 
istence depended and must always depend. To-day they are scattered 
all through the avenues of life, from the Presidential chair down through 
every condition to that of misery and want, Some have succeeded in 
the turmoil and antagonisms of life, while others, through no fault of 
theirs, have failed. Those who have engaged in commercial or pro- 
fessional life have undoubtedly realized the effects of the severe service 
of the war toa much less degree than those whose occupations haye 
subjected them to hard manual labor and exposure, 

The physical effect of the service upon them has been seriously un- 
derestimated. In 1861 came the young men from twenty to twenty- 
five years of age, who were free from family responsibilities, to fill the 
ranks of service. They suffered in the early days of the war not only 
the common hardships endured at all times, but the unreasonable ex- 
actions, the fraitless campaigns, and blunders upon the battle-field 
caused by inexperience. The rigors of the northern climate, where 
the first service was rendered, thinned their ranks with disease far in 
excess of the carnage of the battle-field. In time, those who survived 
became the victims of the war, and though recruits were often received 
the numbers of a regiment that went to the front eight hundred strong 
would call the roll, at the close of the war, of two or three hundred 
men. Five or six hundred of these men had fallen by the way, some in 
battle, some in hospital, and others returned unfit for further service. 

These brave, heroic fellows, with iron constitutions, iron wills, iron 
courage, who fought all along the line from 1861 to 1865, proud of the 
fact that they never missed a roll-call and were always ready for duty, 
are omitted from the provisions of any bill that may be enacted, save 
a general service pension. All that vast army, the again of war, a 
half million of them, are left thus unprovided for. Vet no man would 
presume that such continued service, rendered at that time of life, could 
fail to produce premature old age and unfit them for severe manual 
labor. As the time advanced to 1862 and 1863 and 1864, the age of 
those enlisting increased to thirty and forty and decreased to include the 
boys of seventeen. In either case they were less able to endure a sol- 
dier’s life, and hence suffered from the experience of service in like 
proportion with those of a more fortunate age who enlisted earlier in 
the strife. They are all alike equally entitled to the bounty of the 
Government. 

Of 2,213,365 enlistments 364,116 were killed in battle or had died of 
disease prior to July 1, 1865. Of the 1,246,089 survivors at the present 
time there are but 373,102 now upon the pension-rolls, leaving 872,987 
who would be provided for by a service-pension law. At $8 per month 
an annual appropriation of $83,806,752 would be required, which, in- 
creased by the amount of difference between $8 and those upon the 
roll drawing less than this amount could not require an appropriation 
of over $100,000,000. This would make in round numbers about 
$200,000,000 per annum for soldiers’ pensions. It can not be argued 
with consistency that it can not be afforded. We can afford to pay the 


national debt incurred by the war, because our national honor demands 


it, and otherwise, in the event of another war, our credit would be im- 
paired and we would suffer for the wrong. We can also afford to pay 
the citizen soldier, not because he demands it, but because it isa bounty 
due to his patriotism and loyalty when the country demanded his 
services; and in the event of another war his services would again be 
offered, encouraged by the assurance that if he suffered injury or dis- 
ease he would be cared for by a generous and just Government. 

The nation was lavish withits promises and assurances when it needed 
the service of its citizens; let it keep them in good faith and thus en- 
courage and subserve a national patriotism. He is not loyal to the in- 
terests of his Government who would oppose carrying into effect the 
pledges the Government made to the soldiers when their services were 
demanded. Asan abstract proposition of justice the name of every 
soldier who rendered valuable service in the line of duty should be 
placed upon the pension-roll, for it can not be conceived that the ayer- 
age invalid pensioner’s claim upon his country at the distance of twenty- 
five or thirty years from the incurrence of this disability is ly 
more meritorious than that of the soldier who faithfullyserved his term 
of enlistment and received his honorable discharge, suffering the inevit- 
able prostration of health, cutting short by many years the duration of 
life, as is demonstrated by the increased percentage of their mortality 
over the citizen. 

A recent communication from the Commissioner of Pensions gives 
the estimate that during the next six years 200,000 of these survivors 
thus claiming present recognition for the heroic service they have ren- 
dered will have passed beyond the need of earthly assistance; that at 
the end of twelve years, 450,000 of them will have joined the great 
majority, and that during the next eighteen years at least 720,000 
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will be in the comradeship oſ another world. How important, then, that 
we should respond at once to the demands that justice, gratitude, and 
humanity make upon us to enact this legislation. Postponement of it 
at this session of Congress simply means that we give these claimants 
to understand that we have no intention to give them a service pension, 
and those who have been so prolific in promises to care for them will 
be false to the trust reposed in them should they hesitate to fulfill them 
at the most opportune period of our political history, when all the 
branches of the Government are in control of the friends of the soldier. 

There is not, there can not be any plausible argument adduced against 
the consummation of the legislation asked for. The country is abun- 
dantly able to bear the slightly increased burden that will be imposed 
infinitely better able than at any period of our national history prior 
to the rebellion, when money was borrowed from the people to pay the 
service pensions of the soldiers of the Revolution and of the last war 
with England. Compare, if such conditions can be comparable, the 

yment of even the $8 a month pittance as a service pension to the 

eroes of the Revolution with the results achieved by the soldiers 
of the war of the rebellion, and the reward earned by them can not be 
measured by a money pension. The Government Treasury, which was 
empty when Congress determined to bestow service pensions upon the 
country’s defenders who survived the Revolutionary war and that of 
1812, is amply able now to meet these requirements. 

The sentiment of the people, always right, is particularly so in de- 
manding that we exercise our duty to the soldier here and now, Mass 
meetings to give expression to Congress of the will of the people are 
held all over the country, and the civilian as well as the soldier unites 
in the general demand for justice. In the presence of such asentiment 
the protests against this species of pension legislation are vain. In ad- 
vance it has the popular approval, and the stickler for economy who 
complacently winks at the fact that we have paid thirty-five hundred 
millions of the people’s money as interest on the public debt, while 
we have paid but nine hundred millions to the pensioners, may console 
himself with the reflection that the great public whose money has thus 
been lavishly expended is still willing to extend equal justice to the 
soldier and the bondholder and assume the burden. 

We have paid to the men who have loaned to the country their money 
in time of need the pound of flesh ‘‘ nominated in the bond,“ and we 
religiously adhered to our part of the contract; but to the men who en- 
listed and gave themselves up to the defense of the Republic we paid 
even their meager allowance in a depreciated currency, which per- 
mitted no savings for the future, no accumulations with which to se- 
cure the and comforts of home life for their families during 
their long years of absence. This patent and palpable fact of itself 
should be sufficient to move us to a sense of the duty laid upon us, to 
make good, so far as we may, the losses and the sacrifices they endured. 
That these men went into the war from motives of patriotism and not 
for money does not and should not enter into consideration in connec- 
tion with this measure. They had little thought of the money that 

ight be in the job of putting down rebellion. It was a rebellion that 

to be put down, cost what it might in blood and treasure. What a 
humiliation it would be were we to heed the clamors of those who de- 
nounce pension legislation as robbery and ignore the very existence of 
the brave fellows who remain with us. 

It is not the principal feature of pension legislation that it be confined 
to invalids, to the relief of widows and orphans, or to be distinctively 
limited to the work of taking thriftless soldiers out of the poor-house, 
where it is said, to theshame of the Government, twenty thousand ofits 
defenders are now domiciled. It is an allowance of money to individ- 
uals by Government in Psy pres of service rendered or in requital of 
sacrifice made orin tokenof expressing the gratitude of Government to 
its citizens in appreciation of merit, either civil or military. Withthis 
accepted definition of the word the world over, no country on the face of 
the globe has greater obligations to its citizens than has ours; no nation 
on earth has invoked the aid of its citizens for self-preservation to such 
an extent as ours. 

In the appeal that the country made to the patriotic spirit of these 
volunteers we said to them that they should be immortalized while 
living and revered when dead, that their memories should ever be a 
fragrance that would permeate every community in the land, and that 
the survivors of the battle-field should receive the voluntary tributes 
of both Congress and country in whatever shape it might be demanded. 
It was these considerations that filled up our armies, and not the mis- 
erable pittance of $13 a month, 60 per cent. off for cash. The theory 
of a on is not to wait until the poor soldier asks for it, but to al- 
low it as a claim is allowed by Government, for the reason that it is a 
debt. The fact that 900,000 of the survivors of the war have not made 
formal application for pensions is all the more reason for our recognition 
of their magnanimity in not appealing to the Government to do its 
duty by them. 

We always have money to be distributed over the country for the ad- 
vancement of every possible and impossible interest pe: to the 
welfare of the citizens affected, but when it comes to the performance 
of a legislative duty to extend justice to the remnant of that noble army 
of patriots who are gradually but surely dwindling away beyond the 
reach of assistance, we are met by every kind of objection to excuse us 


from the performance of our obligations. The statute of limitations 
does not run against the plighted faith we have extended to these men, 
nor will the people of the country hold us guiltless if we shall with- 
hold from them the slight reward demanded. Every civilized nation 
sets us the example of awarding service pensions to its soldiers, and 
when we consider the difference between the enforced military service 
of Europe and the volunteer service of the United States, in which 
every man was constituted part of the Government itself, why should 
we not treat our soldiery at least as liberally as France or England? 

In the discussion of a pension measure elsewhere it has been found 
necessary to break the cerements of the grave and forth the hon- 
ored name of General Grant, to whom is imputed the declaration that 
he would not vote one dollar in the nature of a pension to an able- 
bodied man. When the well earned fame and exalted position in civil 
and military life of the great chieftain rested entirely upon the achieve- 
ments of the rank and file who fought as soldiers never before fought, 
it can not be possible that such language ever fell from his lips evenina 
private conversation. It is contrary in both word and spirit to all of his 
public utterances and in direct conflict with that attachment for the 
private soldier that won for him their admiration and adoration. No 
considerable body of men who followed his splendid leadership can be 
made to believe that such a sentiment was ever entertained by the great 
commander; but should it be true that he used language susceptible 
of such construction it should be borne in mind that the subject of the 
conversation in which it was used related distinctively to those who 
made it a business of shirking upon the eve of an approaching battle. 
The memory of the silent chieftain lies too deep in the hearts of the 
brave survivors of the war to permit a belief that he intended to in- 
elude any other class of able-bodied men than the shirks of whom he 
was directly speaking. Had it been applied as is alleged, it is well 
that the information should not be revealed until the lapse of five years 
from the date of his death, for such a sentiment would have detracted 
from his popularity, not only among the soldiers, but among the great 
body of American people as well. 

I reiterate the conviction that the failure to pass a service-pension 
bill, or one embodying like provisions, at this session of Congress will 
postpone such action indefinitely. I believe such a bill to be one that 
the soldier, by every consideration of justice, humanity, and grati- 
tude, has a right to demand, and so believing I shall support it, and 
declare myself first, last, and all the time in favor of a service pension. 

Mr. MORRILL. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr, BoorHmMan]. 

Mr. BOOTHMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say that there are some 
provisions in the pending substitute that do not meet my approval as 
an individual member. If I had my way I would eliminate the age 
limitation and I would make some difference between the long-service 
and the short-service soldier» But I find that the consensus of opinion 
on this side of the House is against that proposition; that it would not 
carry. ‘Then the question comes to me as a practical friend of the sol- 
dier: What will you do? Will you refuse to do anything because you 
can not obtain that which is your choice? I turn to thesoldiers them- 
selves, and I find that nearly all the soldier organizations in the coun- 
try demand different measures, each differing from the others and that 
difference is reflected in the views of gentlemen upon the floor of this 
House. The only thing that remains, then, is to do something that 
shall be practical, in answer to these demands which come up from 
every quarter. 

It is useless for gentlemen to stand upon this floor and say that 
there is no great demand coming up from the soldiers for this legisla- 
tion. It is idle ſor any one to say that they do not in any degree favor 
a practical pension measure that will put upon the rolls 330,000 soldiers, 
70,000 widows, and will increase the pensions of 88,000 other soldiers. 
If in enforcing my choice of measures here I defeated such a bill, with- 
out securing the passage of my own bill, I should forever after feel 
that my efforts to secure pension legislation had been more dangerous to 
the soldiers than to those who oppose all pension legislation. 

While I condemn some of the features of the pending substitute 
and say that it does not represent my idea of whatshould be done, yet 
I must admit that it has some good features as well. 

I take the Morrill bill and I compare it with the service-pension 
measures which have become laws heretofore in the history of the Re- 
public, Ifind that the first pension measure in favor of the Revolution- 
ary soldiers was passed thirty-five years after that war closed, and as 
a prerequisite to going upon the pension-roll it was required that the 
man should be in necessitous circumstances ” and should have served 
nine months or more in the Army. The . clause of the de- 
pendent bill had its inception in this first bill that was passed ion- 
ing the soldiers of the Republic. The first bill for the benefit of the 
soldiers of the war of 1812 was passed fifty-seven years after that war 
closed. Soldiers who had served in that war at least sixty days were 
put upon the roll at 88 a month. Ten years after the enactment of the 
first Revolutionary pension act it was broadened so as to take in all 
who had served through the Revolutionary war. Four years later that 
was changed so as to ante all who had served two years, and those 


who had served six months and less than two years were put on ata 
proportionate rate. , 
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the act of 1871, pensioning the 1812 soldiers, was amended 
inl ixty-four years after that war closed—so as to inelude all who 
had served fourteen days in it. 

Further, by the act of 1887 the soldiers of the Mexican war who had 
served sixty days or more, or had been engaged in a battle, and were 
sixty-two years of age, were placed on the pension-roll at $8 per month. 
If the soldier was so disabled as to warrant the granting of a pension 
under other existing laws of the United States he might be placed on 
the roll, although under the age of sixty-two. This was thirty-eight 
years after that war closed. 

Now, the measure under consideration comes twenty-five years after 
the close of the civil war. It is agreed that the age limitin itshall be 
fixed at sixty years. It requires three months’ service or more. It 

ives $8 per month at sixty to each Union soldier; if he is disabled 
fore then, so as to be entitled to an $8 rating under present laws, he 
can go on the roll at once. It also gives his widow at sixty an 88 
pension per month, and, if the soldier dies leaving his widow no means 
of support, this bill at once places her on the pension-roll. It also 
cares for the minor children in case of the widow's death. 

A comparison of this measure with each of the other acts referred to 
will therefore show that it is a more liberal service-pension act than 
has at any prior time been passed by Congress since we have been a 
nation. 

It is more liberal in that the age limit is less than in either of the 
other acts; it is more liberal in that it is passed at an earlier period 
after the close of a war; it is more liberal to the disabled and to the 
widows and minor children, 

While I hope that in a very few years at most these provisions will 
be more liberalized than they now are, yet I should feel, if I contrib- 
uted to the defeat of the measure, after becoming thoroughly convinced 
that I can not get my own measure passed by this Congress, as if I had 
committed a great wrong upon my needy comrades, 

Yielding to the force of this reasoning, I therefore vote for the meas- 
ure under the belief that in actual practice it will, as a matter of fact, 
prove of great benefit to many thousands of suffering Union soldiers 
and to their widows and orphan children. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MORRILL. I yield now to my colleague on the committee 
LMr. CRAIG]. 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. Speaker, I came to the House this morning, as I 
supposed, with an understanding that I would have an opportunity to 
offer an amendment to this bill providing for an additional grade for 
a more severe degree of disability than that which is mentioned in the 
second clause of the bill. I proposed that we should have another grade; 
that the soldiers who had incurred greater or severer disability should 
receive $12 per month. Many soldiers who are not now on the pen- 
sion-roll suffer from disabilities which they contracted in the service, 
but which they have not been able to prove; men who have had mis- 
fortunes since the war from disease or accident or otherwise, for whom 
a ion of $8 a month would be so small a pittance that I think this 
bill would be very much better if it fixed a grade at a little higher than 
$8 per month, say $12. 

I am very glad that the limitation has been reduced from sixty-two 
years to sixty, and I would be willing to vote for a further reduction 
of the limitation, but I think the bill would be further improved with 
the amendment I have suggested. Iwish to say that this bill will not 
satisfy all soldiers, though many Grand ci posts have indorsed it, 
Perhaps no bill we can pass will satisfy all. If, in addition to the re- 
duction of the age limitation from sixty-two to sixty, a clause for $12 
pension would be inserted for disabilities above the $8 grade, it would 
come much nearer rendering satisfaction to the conservative ex-sol- 
diery of the country. Much of the unfavorable criticism has, I be- 
— been because the soldiers do not understand the various provis- 

n it. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what does this bill do for the soldiers? It gives a 
sion of $8 a month to every soldier of ninety days’ service or over who 
now or who may hereafter become sixty years of age. It givesevery 
soldier who has served ninety days or over, who has a disability equiva- 
lent to the grade now rated at $8 in the Pension Office, a pension of $3 
per month. The soldier who has this disability is not required to prove 
that it originated in the service, nor to prove his dependence upon his 
manual labor; in other words, we have left out that objectionable 
feature which the soldiers call the pauper clause.“ It is only neces- 
sary for him to prove that he has the disability. If it has been incurred 
in the service and he has not been able to prove it or if it is the result 
of misfortune or disease since the war, he gets this pension all the same, 

and I believe rightfully gets it. 

It gives a pension to every widow of a soldier who served ninety days 
or more, provided she has arrived at the age of sixty years, without 
reference to her circumstances in life. It gives a pension of $8 a month 
to the widow of every soldier who served ninety days in the Army if 
under sixty years of age, if she is dependent, in needy circumstances, 
and the widow is not required to prove her husband’s death was due 
to the service, as heretofore. It goes further: it provides that this pen- 
sion shall be given to the children of the soldier who are under sixteén 
years of age if the widow should die. It goes further than that. The 


bill will put upon the pension-roll at an increase to $8 a month nearly 
30,000 soldiers who are now sixty years of age and over and who are 
now getting less than $8 a month. It will do more than that: it will 
increase the pensions of about 75,000 soldiers under sixty years of age 
who are now getting less than $8 a month. So that I say the cry 
against this bill is perhaps due to the fact it is not well understood 
how much the bill does for the soldier. 

There are now 175,000 soldiers sixty years of age. Of these 63,427 
are now on the rolls. 

We differ widely as to what pension legislation should be passed at 
this Congress. This bill is vigorously opposed by some because it does 
too much for the soldier and by others because it does not do enough. 
What are we todo? This is a compromise between extremes of no 
pension legislation at all, on the one hand, and the demand for un- 
limited pensions on the other, It may be considered a compromise be- 
tween the objectionable dependent bill and an unlimited service-pen- 
sion bill. It is an advance over present laws. It is substantial progress. 
It is a thousand times better than to fail to pass any bill. It is a serv- 
ice pension limited to disabilities. 

eretofore pensions for the war of 1861-1865 were only granted 
upon the principle that the wounds and disease had been contracted in 
line of duty in actual service. The Government says, I deprived you 
while in my service of ability to earn a living; I will continue your 
wages or a part of your wages to help support you.“ The present law 
requires strict proof of origin of the wound or disease in the service. 
This bill proposes to open the door wider, to go further. It proposes 
to grant a pension for an existing disability without proof of its incur- 
rence in the service. The disability may have originated in the serv- 
ice, which can not be proved, or it may be disease, accident, misfortune 
happening since, for which the Government is not responsible. 
y should we take this step and thus broaden the principle upon 
which ions have heretofore been granted ? 

The reason I would suggest is under the strict construction of 
the present law many who actually contracted disabilities in their serv- 
ice can not furnish the exact and technical proof to the satisfaction of 
the Pension Office, There are thousands whose claims are meritorious 
who as surely were disabled in the service as those on the rolls. Many 
have been debarred because of the death of witnesses, or inability to 
find them, or failure of memory, or may be the origin of the disabi 
from its nature could not be witnessed or may not have made i 
obvious and even disabling for some time after the discharge. Many 
have borne their injuriesand diseases, preferring, patriotically, not to ask 
for help while able to live without it, who now find the effect of arm 
service breaking them down and the doors of the Pension Office 
And thus great injustice is done under existing laws. 

This bill provides for those 1 popie a pension. Now, we go further 
and say, We will give a pension to those who have received disabili- 
ties since the war.“ On what ground do we do this? On the prin- 
ciple that the Government out of gratitude for service should take care 
of every aged or disabled veteran, whether he incurred his disability 
in the service or not. I say it is beneath the honor and dignity of a 
great nation to let her soldiers suffer in want even if they did not in- 
cur their disabilities in the service. [Applause.] 

It is difficult for a soldier who has a disability which he knows is 
from his army service to feel otherwise than grossly wron by the re- 
quirements of our present narrow and niggardly pension laws. A sol- 
dier of my command familiarly known as Jud Parsons—and no braver 
ever clubbed a musket over the head of a rebel, as he did in aidingin 
the recapture of apart of a battery at Gettysburgh—writesof his claim: 

When in many battles the officers ordered us to charge in the face of the 
enemy’s guns or take a battery, I never turned a word, but went right in and 
did it; but now when I ask for a little pension and need it they demand affida- 
vits enough to swear in the whole United States Army! D—n them, do they 
think the men who did the fighting I did for about 88 per month would lie to 
them now for the other half of my pay? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, shall a great and prosperous country confine its 
gratitude and bounty to those only who can conform to the strict rule 
of proving actual incurrence of injuries and disease while in the Army? 
Shall we permit its defenders who can not furnish this proof or who 
have been unfortunate since that war to suffer and die in neglect and 

verty? 

P The late President, Mr. Cleveland, in giving his reasons for his veto 
of the dependent pension bill, said: 

It is time to call a halt. We should go back to the original principle estab- 
lished by the fathers of the Republio, that of ting pensions only for wounds, 
a or death contracted while in the line of duty in the military service, 

Mr, Speaker, no such rule or principle was ever established. Prec- 
edent is abundant for pensions for advancing years, diseased and dis- 
abled conditions not attributable to the service. No rule or precedent 
can be found that excludes a grateful people from caring for our aged, 
diseased, and unfortunate soldiers, 

I say our soldiers, Mr. Speaker, because they belong to the nation; 
they live among us; we are proud of them; we honor them; we should 
loveand cherish them; we should look with charity upon their weak- 
nesses and failings, remembering the days of their glory and strength. 
I have known many a soldier whose record of battles, ex and 
heroié deeds I so admire that I almost envy him, to whom I would rather 
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remove my hat and whose hand I would rather grasp than that of the 
highest potentate on the earth. 

A new generation has grown up since the war and is pressing to the 
front. They are fast obtaining control of business and the politics of 
the country. The memory of many who should appreciate these things 
is growing dim. Those who talk only of the great cost of this bill need 
to be reminded of some things in the history of the country, though 
I do not propose to attempt a picture of the bloody hillsides, valleys, 
and plains of the war times, its ghastly sights on battle-fields, in prisons, 
and hospitals, 

Not many years since myriads of men were moving over this great 
land with arms in their hands; a great and deadly struggle was going 
on; vital principles were at stake; questions fraught with weal or woe 
to the very life and integrity of the nation were in the balance. The 
actors in that struggle were then the admiration and pride of an anx- 
ious people. They were the bulwark of the liberties of that people, 
the safeguards of the Republic. They were the protecting wall of flesh 
and blood, of bristling bayonets, and true, loyal hearts that stood be- 
tween the nation and the enemy, between it and destruction. Is this 
not true? Have we forgotten? Then the men of wealth all over the 
land trembled for their lives and the safety of their property, and looked 
anxiously to the soldiers, who were daily shedding their blood for them 
and their interests. Do these men cry out against the cost of this pen- 
sion? 

Does any citizen to-day enjoying our great prosperity, the inestima- 
ble fruits of those efforts, object to this small ee simply because 
in the aggregate it will cost a few millions? Yes, we have been told 
“we had better call a halt,” that we are ‘‘overtaxing the already bur- 
dened people, that our present pension laws are extremely liberal,” 
that every man who is deserving of a pension can obtain one under 
the present laws,“ that to do more will be extravagance, We have 
been told on the floor of this House, Mr. Speaker, by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. STONE] that we have been generous enough!“ 
He has drawn us a picture of thé many millions we are already paying 
for ons and states that our liberality is unprecedented in the annals 
of the wars of the world. We have had the enlistments of the soldiers 
dissected and analyzed, showing how few were soldiers from patriotism 
and how many for bounty. He tries to belittle our soldiery and mag- 
nify the unparalleled generosity of the Government, and says still 
the cry is more.“ The Grand Army of the Republic is characterized 
as permeated by selfish desire. They have been led, step by step, to 
make this demand (for pensions), growing bolder and more aggressive 
from year to year, until the Grand Army of the Republic has degen- 
erated into a great military political organization whose chief object 
now seems to be to extort ions from the Goverument.“ Thus the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. STONE] characterizes the action and 
motives of the Grand Army of the Republic in its efforts to carry out 
two of the principles upon which it is founded—fraternity and charity— 
in advocating pensions for the thousands, both inside and outside of its 
organization, who are poor, diseased, unfortunate, and in need of its in- 
fluence and help. 

Mr. Speaker, I admit the cost to the Government will be great, 
but not as great to a wealthy and prosperous country as it has already 
been to the soldiers, Must the estimate of cost constantly and only 
be on the side of the Government, and no calculation or estimate made 
of the price of the service rendered, its inestimable cost to the soldier? 
Are the pains of wounds through all these years nothing? Are years 
of suffering from disease contracted in prison pens, in the damp of 
swamps, on the march in drenching rain, chilling cold, or burning heat 
of Southern sun, unsheltered and poorly fed and clothed, nothing? Is 
the consequent mental and physical depression and inability to cope 
with the health and vigor of others in the rush and energy of business 
success nothing? Isnoaccount to be taken of the best years of manhood 
given to country when it meant loss of education to thousands of young 
men, when it was loss of opportunity at a remarkably favorable time for 
money-making, whereby they were outstripped by those who remained 
at home and became rich? Is no account to be made of the shorten- 
ing of the average of life by the exposures, hardships, and constant 
strain incident to the life of a soldier, in one of the most trying, active, 
and destructive wars in history? Is no account to be kept of the sol- 
dier’s free gift to his country of the best vears of his life at financial 
loss to himself, that he risked disease, suffering, and death in all its 
horrid forms at 30 to 50 cents a day, paid him in depreciated currency ? 

I realize in some small degree the magnitude of the obligation, the 
greatness of the debt we owe them—a preserved Union—all that is in- 
cluded in a united and prosperous country with the best Government 
on the earth. Our 65,000,000 ple and millions yet unborn will, 
I hope, ever remember them with gratitude, never ceasing to do them 
honor; but gratitude and honor will not buy bread when they and their 
widows and orphans are needy. 

The pension list of this great nation should constitute its roll of 
honor and its patent of nobility, whether that pension be granted for 
wounds in battle or disease contracted by exposure in camp and field, 
or fora disability induced by old age or enfeebled condition that came 
on after the term of service ended. It is right to give it and honorable 
to receive it, This principle has been almost universally recognized 


by all civilized nations, so much so that it has become an implied 
contract on the part of Government, the fulfillment of which should be 
recognized as most sacred and binding. The more advanced and en- 
lightened our civilization, the more highly should we appreciate and 
recognize the worth of the sacrifice of those who shed their blood for 
their country. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust this pension will be given freely and cheer- 
fully, not as estimating the service, for it is beyond estimation or cal- 
culation; not as alms, but as a mark of honor, a token of distinction, 
like the gift of the cross of the Legion of Honor or like the ancient 
chaplet or wreath of roses won and worn by victors of old, which, while 
given in such a spirit by a grateful country, may still be bread and 
meat to those who are in need. Let us honor them, but let us also, 
although we can not estimate the value of the service or adequately 
pay them, gratefully give them what we can. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let me say in conclusion that the passage of 
this bill will bring sunshine and happiness to thousands of homes of 
this land, not alone because of the amount of money to be received 
though this will, in many cases, be a very considerable boon. It will 
bring joy and light to many a soldier’s. heart, who will regard it as a 
recognition of his faithful service which a grateful country will in this 
way show him has not been forgotten. 

I believe it will remove the bitterness from many a soldier’s home 
and heart where there had been a feeling existing and rankling that his 
Government had been neglectful and unappreciative of his sufferings 
and sacrifices, And while this bill, Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, 
does not go far enough, nor is it pretended that any general act can 
mete out exact justice to all, it is a long step in the right direction 
towards the consummation of what should be the desire and hope of 
every citizen, the time when every honorably discharged soldier and 
sailor of the late war shall be recognized by a gratefal country by 
being placed on its roll of honor, the pension-roll, comprising the brave 
heroes and gallant defenders of a proud and prosperous nation ! 

Mr. MORRILL, I yield three minutes to the gentleman from IIli- 
nois [Mr. Post]. 


Mr. POST. r. Speaker, a quarter of a cen has since the 
war for the Union closed, and it is time that the Republic should place 
the name of each and every one of its patriotic defenders upon the roll 


of honor. For this purpose, on the 18th of December last, I introduced 
a per diem service-pension bill (House bill 199), which I hoped would 
become a law. By ita pension of at least $8 per month would be given 
to every soldier and an increased amount to those who served more 
than eight hundred days. 

The committee to which the bill was referred have reported a serv- 
ice-pension bill, and though not in every precisely the measure 
I desired, it is a long step in that direction. If it becomes a law it will 
pension about 80,000 widows of deceased comrades, increase the pen- 
sions of 90,000 soldiers now receiving less than $8 per month, and will 
add to the pension-roll some 300,000 veterans, 

In principle it is sonnd and progressive. It recognizes for the first 
time a service pension for the soldiers of the late war and indicates that 
in this respect they may ex the same consideration accorded to 
United States soldiers in other wars. In effect it is liberal and far- 
reaching and will do much toward relieving the great fraternal, char- 
itable, and loyal association from the burden, voluntarily assumed, of 
caring for comrades in distress, Itis a burden which did not properly 
belong to any class of citizens. So long as the Government failed to 
pay what was due the men whose military services it invoked, it should 
at least protect from distress those to whom if is indebted, and not al- 
low that patriotic duty to devolve upon any voluntary association. 

Until now pension legislation for the civil war has been confined to 
disabilities and has had reference only to those who suffered from 
wounds or lost health, limbs, or life in the military service, and yet 
there are those who imagine that the soldiers of the late war have been 
treated with unusual liberality by the Government, and some indeed 
refer to all legislation in their favor as charity. In the numerous offi- 
cial documents of President Cleveland, the only Democratic President 
since the war, charity was the leading idea in connection with such 
legislation, and I do not recall a ange instance in which the rights of 
the soldiers were mentioned. He did not, and those who speak of char- 
itable legislation for soldiers do not, represent the soldiers’ idea, I 
have attended soldiers’ gatherings in the East, in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, and on the Pacific Slope, but I have never yet heard any man at 
such an assembly suggest charitable legislation for soldiers. Such a 
display of thoughtlessness, ignorance, or malice in an assembly of brave 
men who know their rights would arouse only indignation and denun- 
ciation. 

The soldiers have never asked for charity; they have never even de- 
manded all their rights. If the nation is not under obligations“ to 
them, if the Republic owes them no ‘‘debt’’ except the debt of grati- 
tude, then grateful resolutions are in order, not appropriations, an 
impartial tribunal would decide that the 88 paid the sol- 
diers of the late war as it paid the soldiers of other wars, and that it 
has paid all that was ever promised them, then I do not doubt that 
patriotic soldiers would not only sign receipts in full, but would de- 
nounce the legislator who asked more on their behalf. 
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RIGHTS OF SOLDIERS, 

The justice of a claim is one question, the ability to pay is quite a 
different one. Let us first consider the question of justice and after- 
wards the wisdom of payment. The soldiers of the late war were en- 
titled to a consideration and adjudication of their claims in accordance 
with the laws and the known customs of this nation, It was not to 
be presumed that when the war closed Congress would fail to make the 
appropriations and grants which had invariably been made at the close 
of every other war. What every United States soldier of other wars 
had received the soldiers of the late war had a right to expect. The. 
had a right to expect that the pay promised them would be measur 
by the same standard which measured payment to the bondholder. 
The bondholders after the war had their contracts changed to payment 
in coin, which had not been promised them. The soldiers were origi- 
aay promised coin or Treasury notes as good as gold, as will be seen 
by the following announcement by the Commander-in-Chief: 

[General Orders, No. 16.] 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, September 3, 1861, 
The General-in-Chief is happy to announce that the Treasury Department, 
to meet the payment of the troops, is about to supply, besides coin, as hereto- 
fore, Treasury notes, in fives, tens, and twenties, as good as gold, to all banks 
and Government offices throughout the United States, and most convenient for 
transmission by mail from officers and men to their familes at home. Good 
husbands, fathers, sons, and brothers, serving under the Stars and Stripes, will 
thus soon have a ready and safe means of relieving an immense amount of suf- 
fering, which could not be relieved in coin. In making up such packages every 
7 may be relied upon, no doubt, for such assistance as may be needed by 
l By 8 of Lieutenant-General Scott, 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant-General, 

Tt has been said that it would now be impracticable to adjust the 
pay on a coin basis and that the soldiers do not demand it. We are 
not now considering what can be paid or whether payment is de- 
manded, but only whether the soldier appropriations are drawn from 
an account due them or axe made as an act of charity. ‘The flippant ob- 
servation is sometimes made that the soldiers were paid in the same 
money that every one else received. Every one else was protected 
against the depreciation of the currency by the enhanced value of prod- 
ucts, goods, and services, The ex of the soldier and his family 
were increased by these rapidly advancing prices, while his pay, a 
fixed sum on a coin valuation, was are in depreciated paper. He had 
enlisted for the war and could not help himself; he could only rely on 
the plighted faith and justice of his Government. 

The soldiers were the most able-bodied and ‘enterprising men, se- 
lected from the farmers, mechanics, and business men of the country. 
It has been estimated that from 1861 to 1864, che era of high prices for 
services and products, when wheat in New York sold from $1.60 to $2.75 
a bushel, the average wages of an able-bodied, enterprising man who 
staid at home was $700 a year, or $2,100 in three years. The sol- 
dier’s pay, bounty, clothing, and rations for three years equaled $1,- 
030.75, so that every man who served three years contributed what 
was equivalent to over $1,000 asa money donation to the Government, 
Reduced to a three-year standard, the number of soldiers was 2,320,- 
272, and they made what is equivalent toa money donation of $2,320,- 

272,000, for which they have received nothing whatever. The pensions 
have been for lives lost and disabilities incurred, and are just what the 
soldiers would have been entitled to had there been no depreciated cur- 
rency and adyancing prices. The bondholders loaned the Government 
$2,381,530,594 and have received in principal and interest over $5,000,- 
000,000. 

In the face of these facts, it is not becoming to talk of charitable 
Iegislation for the benefit of those who, in addition to their services and 
sacrifices, made a larger money donation to the Government than the 
amount loaned by the bondholders, a donation upon which they have 
received nothing, neither interest nor principal, and for which they 
neither ask nor expect anything. 

The unequal distribution of wealth which is now oppressing the peo- 
ple and threatens national disaster had its origin in that legislation 
which upheld the public faith with the money-lender and repudiated 
it with the soldier. 

But it is said that if men had not volunteered they would have been 
drafted and their services seized by the state. But are the services of 
men the only thing liable to be seized in time of war? Are not horses, 
munitions, all kinds of property necessary to carry on war, including 
money, equally liable? 

In point of fact, the Government could furnish its own money, good 
as coin, if the soldiers made it good by success. It was the success of 
the soldiers which made the bondholders’ advances good as gold, and 
by every consideration of justice their own pay should have been meas- 
ured by the same standard. 

Every soldier who served the United States in the Revolutionary war, 

_ in the war of 1812, in the Mexican war, in all the Indian wars, in every 
war prior to 1861, received a grantof land. It was the invariable prac- 
tice of the United States, the unwritten law of the land. No such 
grant has been made to the soldiers of the late war and no commuta- 
tion or com tion has been made in lieu of it. 


It would be impossible for any fair-minded person to carefully ex- 


amine the evidence upon which these claims rest without coming to 
the conclusion that they are just, if the soldiers of the late war de- 
served the same treatment awarded to other United States soldiers. 

The soldiers of the Revolution, of the war of 1812, and of the Mex- 
ican war were also granted a service pension; the soldiers of the late 
war are entitled to like consideration ; and again the discussion turns, 
not upon the justice of the claim, but upon the ability of the Govern- 
ment to pay. 

HONESTY THE BEST POLICY. 

The declaration that this Government can not pay its debts is an in- 
sult to the nation. If the claims of the soldiers had been met as were 
the demands of the bondholders, this Government would be grander, 
stronger, and richer than it is to-day. That payment would have fur- 
nished what the producing interests require and must have, an increase 
of the cireulating medium. 

Some of the friends of the soldiers fear to recognize the debts due the 


soldiers because payment would take so much money out of the public - 


Treasury. If the debts are just, they exist whether they are recog- 
nized or not. No patriotic soldier would wish to embarrass the Gov- 
ernment by asking payment of even a just debt which the country 
could not pay. 

This service-pension bill is right in principle, and if it shall have the 
effect of reducing the idle surplus and the useless reserves it will stim- 
ulate enterprise, increase the national resources, and create its own 
means of payment. 

Should more money be necessary we ought not to ask it of the money- 
lenders nor issue interest-paying bonds, but pay the public creditor di- 
rect with legal-tender national promises receivable for all dues to the 
Government, Such a national legal-tender note would be better than 
a promise to pay and would require no reserve locked up for its redemp- 
tion. Then receive all the gold and silver bullion produced by our 
mines and issue legal-tender certificates therefor, and this increase of 
KaK eee medium would work a miracle in giving prosperity to 
the land. 

We should stand by the soldiers as they stood by the country. The 
nation can lose nothing by honestly meeting its obligations to its own 
citizens. The money will not be thrown into the sea, It will not be 
transported to foreign lands, Not one dollar will be lost; it will con- 
tinue a part of our national wealth, Neither will it intensify the 
monetary congestion at the money centers. It will be scattered in small 
amounts among many laborers, furnishing them the means to produce. 
It will benefit every producer in the country, will give men heart and 
courage, will awaken industry and augment our national wealth, 

There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth; and there is that withholdeth 
more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty. 

It was the wise and liberal expenditures of this Government which 
not only preserved the Union, but placed it in the front rank of nations, 
Instead of growing poorer on account of such national expenditure this 
country has grown richer. The vast amountof interest demanded by 
those who furnished money for the war was paid without complaint 
and without embarrassment to the country so long as the people were 
supplied with a full currency. It is not the soldiers alone who will be 
benefited by this act of equity, but the laborers, the producers, and 
every other citizen of this Republic. By recognizing and paying the 
just claims of the soldiers Congress may now avert a calamity to this 


country. 

Mr. MORRILL. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. KERR]. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I 
Pennsylvania [Mr. REILLY ]. 

Mr. REILLY. Mr. S er, the order of the House limiting debate 
necessarily curtails discussion on this bill, and in the brief time allotted 
to me, I will not attempt anything like a general review of its provis- 
ions. This, however, Mr. Speaker, is hardly necessary, for the merits 
of the bill are very plain and in my humble judgment must commend 
themselves to the approbation of the House, as they have to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Moreover, the general subject of granting aid to our brave soldiers is 
one that I am happy to state does not require discussion or argument. 
Whilst of course it is true that every citizen owes allegiance to his 
country, it is also equally true that the Government owes the duty of 
providing for those whoin the hourof danger stand in its defense and are 
ready to sacrifice everything—even life itself—to preserve its blessings. 
Nowhere is this principle more true than in a Republic, where every 
citizen is a soldier and a patriot. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the policy of our Government in this respect is so 
well established that even if I had the time it would be superfluous 
to dwell upon it, It may be that we have not done all that we should 
do towards those brave men who bared their breasts to the enemy, but 
neither can it be said that we have been altogether negligent or un- 
mindful, Among the many propositions looking to the relief of our 
soldiers and the payment of the debt the country owes them, the one 
now before the House is highly commendable, and the bill if passed 
will afford deserved and well earned relief to many h worthy patriot. 

I can not hope to analyze the bill in detail. The first section pro- 
vides for a pension of $8 per month to every honorably discharged sol- 


ield one minute to the gentleman from 
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dier over the age of sixty-two years. Argument as to the justice of 
this is unnecessary. The second section provides that any soldier now 
suffering from any mental or physical disability equivalent to the age 
now established under the general pension law shall also be entitled to 
a pension of $8 a month. This provision will do justice and afford re- 
lief to many worthy soldiers. 

I take the broad ground, Mr. Speaker, that any honorably discharged 
Union soldier suffering from a disability not occasioned by his own 
misconduct that incapacitates him from earning his living is entitled 
to relief from the Government. This policy has been recognized inthe 
establishment of the several soldiers’ homes for disabled soldiers.. The 
third section grants a pension to the widow of any soldier over sixty- 
two years of age, and this needs no words from me to commend it. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I arose chiefly to say a word in support of the 
fourth section of this bill, the provisions of which are included in a bill 
which I had the honor of introducing at the opening of the present ses- 
sion, and which the committee have incorporated in the present bill as 
section four. This provides that a pension of $8 per month shall be 
granted to the widow of any honorably discharged soldier who served 
three months in the Army or Navy, where the widow has no means of 
support other than her daily labor, or to the minor children of any such 
soldier, under the age of sixteen years. 

This section is to my mind especially meritorious. Under the pres- 
ent pension laws there are no moreirksome provisions than those relat- 
ing to the grantingof pensions tosoldiers’ widows, They are hampered 
at every step with obstacles that are almost insurmountable and prac- 
tically work a denial of justice to them. If there be, as is admitted, any 
justice or merit in granting to the disabled soldier a pension, surely 
the same principle ought to carry the benefit to his widow and family 
when, after his death, they are most in need of the benefit. 

But I can not dilate on this theme, as my time is limited, and I will 
content myself by reminding the House of the fact that all through the 
country to-day many of the widows of our brave soldier boys are de 

ndent on the contributions of their noble-hearted comrades, There 
is not to-day, and never was in the history of the world,a nobler char- 
ity than that extended by the Grand Army of the Republic associa- 
tion towards the widows of their fallen comrades. 

Every year thousands and thousands of dollars raised by this organ- 
ization are distributed to the widows of deceased soldiers. Every city, 
every town, and hamlet has its widows’ relief fund. This ought not 
to be, Mr. Speaker, and this section of this bill is an act of justice that 
ought to have been done long ago. 

I do not care to indulge in sentimentality or make any appeal to 

erosity. I put this measure on the high ground of justice, and I 
shall firs the entire bill a cordial support, and sincerely hope it will 
pass the House; it ought to unanimously. 

In my humble opinion, the bill might be perfected in some particu- 

and there are other measures of relief demanded by our soldiers 
that I cordially favor; but as there is opportunity presented now and 
here to do something for them by adopting this bill, I shall cheerfully 
give it my vote as it comes from the committee. 

If I had my own way or could carry out my views, I would prefer 
to have the per diem service-pension bill, strongly agitated and urged 
by the soldiers themselves. In my opinion that would work more 
even-handed justice than perhaps any other measure. It may be ques- 
tioned whether any bill can be framed that will be entirely faultless 
and do equity all along the line, but asthe present bill will work out 
some measure of justice to many deserving heroes it shall receive my 


support. 

Mr KERR, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I think this bill goes as far as 
we can go in view of the pledges which as an organization we have 
made to the people with reference to the necessity for a reduction of 
taxes. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], in the debate 
on the 21st of March, made the statement on the floor of the House 
that the service-pensien bill would cost the Government $144,000, 000. 
If that were the case the passage of a service-pension bill would be out 
of the question. I will say, Mr. Speaker, that I do not believe in the 
passage of any bill granting any gratuities. I believe we should per- 
‘orm the promises we made to the soldiers of the Union. We have done 
that by the legislation in the past, and we will supplement it by this 
legisiation to the extent of providing that the disabled soldiers shall 
be saved from becoming a charge upon the charity of their locali- 
ties. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Mr, Speaker, the only objection I have 
to this bill is that it does not go far enough, and yet I am glad that it 
goes as far as it does. The pending bill is a dependent pension bill, 
very much like the one that President Cleveland vetoed. It the 
Senate, came to the House, and was referred to the Invalid Pension 
Committee. This ecmmittee recommends that we strike out all of the 
Senate bill except the enacting clause and substitute therefor a disa- 
bility pension bill, with a qualified service-pension provision. 

The substitute now proposed provides that all honorably discharged 
soldiers who served ninety days or more, who have reached or shall 
reach the age of sixty years, shall be pensioned during life at the rate 


of $8 per month; that all soldiers who are not sixty years of age who 
have a disability of any kind, no matter when, where, or how con- 


tracted, equivalent to the grade now drawing 88 per month under the 
general laws, shall be placed upon the pension-roll at this rate; that 
all soldiers’ widows who are sixty years of age and all soldiers’ widows 
who are not sixty years of age who are without other means of sup- 
port than their daily labor, shall also be placed upon the pension-roll at 
the same rate, with the usual provisions for minor children. 

This is the substance of the House bill now proposed to be substi- 
tuted for the Senate bill. The effect of this bill, as stated by the com- 
mittee, is that it will at once place upon the list of invalid pensioners, 
at the rate of $8 per month, 330,000 soldiers and 70,000 widows who 
now receive no pension at all; and it will also increase to $8 per month 
the pensions of 88,000 soldiers who now draw less than $8 per month, 
probably an average of $4 per month. It is estimated that this bill, 
should it become a Jaw, as I believe it will, will cost the Government 
annually about $40,000,000; those who are opposed to its passage in- 
sist that it will cost more, and I hope it will. 

A few weeks since, when I was absent on account of illness, this bill 
came before the House on suspension day, whenitcould not be amended 
and when it could not pass unless it had a two-thirds vote, It lacked 
only one or two votes of passing, and I haye been censured by a few 
soldiers for being absent, although my pair was worth more to the 
bill than my vote, but I am very glad the bill did not pass at that 
time, for it has since been amended, and the age limit of the service- 
pension section is now sixty instead of sixty-two years, and this chan 
alone increases the pension-roll 50,000 soldiers. the agelimit 
sixty years, as the bill is now, instead of sixty-two, as it was then, in- 
creases the invalid-pension list from 280,000 to 330,000, an increase of 
50,000 soldiers. 

Ihave been much more favorable to this bill since this change was made, 
and I should have been still more gratified if it had been reduced to fifty 
years instead of sixty, and should have welcomed the entire removal of 
theage limitation. This bill allows every soldier to prosecute his claim 
under existing laws, which are being more li y interpreted and 
more rapidly executed than formerly, and he can always have his choice 
of remedies and can accept the largest m he can obtain under any 
law, and it is estimated that 200,000 of the claims now on file will soon 
be allowed. 

Under this bill the soldier who is sixty years of age is simply required 
to establish his age, while the soldier under sixty is required to do no 
more than to establish his disability, mental or physical, and no matter 
whether it occurred in the service or out of the service, he is pensioned. 
He is not required to prove that his disability originated in the service 
nor that he is dependent. The widow whose husband served ninety 
days is pensioned when she reaches sixty years. without reference to her 
pecuniary circumstances, and if under sixty she is pensioned if she is de- 
pendent upon her own exertions for support; and it makes no difference 
when, where, or how her husband came to his death. And it farther 
provides that this pension shall go to the minor children under sixteen 
if the widow shall die or marry, 

While this bill does not appropriate so large asum of moneyas might 
be expected it benefits 400,000 persons and brightens and gladdens 
400,000 homes. 

As I said before, the only objection that I have to the bill is that 
it does not go far enough. I would pension every man who wore the 
blue and followed his country’s flag at any time between the fall 
of Sumter and the surrender at Appomattox. And if the soldiers 
are only to be pensioned by piecemeal, as is done in this bill, I should 
like to see the rate made $12 per month instead of $8. This is the rate 
that was established almost a century age. when we had no money and 
very little credit and when the prices of labor and living were one-half 
less than they are now. Eight dollars a month is not enough to sup- 
port, in these days, an American home, and it should be increased, and 
I trust will be increased at no distant day. There is a provikion in 
the Senate bill that I have heretofore advocated which allows a pen- 
sion of $12 a month to every soldier, regardless of age, who is dependent 
upon his daily labor for support, which I trust will be incorporated 
into this bill, either in the te or in the conference committee, be- 
fore it shall become a law. 

The Senate bill is a dependent-pension bill; this is a disability-pen- 
sion bill with a service-pension annex, and I greatly prefer it to a de- 

ndent pension bill, The soldiers are op to a dependent pension 

ill, because they are unwilling to plead their porey in order to get 
a pension, and in this they are right. Ishould be unwilling to support 
this bill if it in any way militated against the j of the service- 
pension bill of the Grand Army in the future; but it does not. The 
Invalid Pension Committee, under the present rules of the House, isa 
privileged committee, and can present to the House any bill at any 
time, and in this way we are not precluded from considering pension 
legislation as we were under the old rules. Mr. MORRILL, chairman 
of the committee, an earnest and enthusiastic friend of the soldiers, 
stated to the House that the passage of this bill would not prevent 
the consideration hereafter of a full-fledged service-pension bill or 
of the per diem bill. With this assurance and with this knowledge 
of the situation, I am glad to give my earnest support to this bill and 
hope it may become a law. 

The passage of this bill will facilitate the passage of other bills still 
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more liberal. The passage of this bill will enable us to understand that 
we can increase our pension appropriations and thereby increase our 
ity. And when this bill becomes a law the soldiers unprovided 
tor will be so few in number, comparatively, that the work to be done 
in the future in pensioning all of the soldiers will beso much less. The 
number of invalid pensioners now on the roll is 377,000. It is esti- 
mated that 200,000 more will be pensioned under the general law in- 
side of a few years, and this bill will add 330,000 more, which will ag- 
tea pension - roll of over 900, 000 soldiers inside of two or three years, 
E addition to the pensions of widows, children, and dependent rela- 
tives. And as there are only abont a million soldiers now living, this 
will leave less than 100,000 soldiers unprovided for. If there are 
. 0 living, which I do not believe, it will leave 300, 000 unpro- 
vided for. 

When we have done this, what we expect to doin the future will be 
Jess difficult. And when we remember that one-half of the brave men 
who put down the rebellion have gone to theirlong home, and that the 
other half are rapidly following, it behooves us to do what we expect 
to do quickly. 

The bill which passed the House a few weeks ago providing for all 
dependent relatives who are dependent now, no matter what their cir- 
cumstances were at the time of the soldier’s death, and continuing 
imbecile children on the pension-roll for life, and the bill paying and 
pensioning the prisoners of war who endured the horrors of Libby and 
Andersonville and other prisons, will soon become laws, and there are 
many other bills now before the committee which, sooner or later, will 
come before this House for consideration. There has not been in any 
Congress since the days of Washington such a determination to be 
liberal to the soldiers as there is in the present House. 

There is another bill which ought to be passed and, I believe, will be 
passed within a few years if it is not passed by this Congress. The 
nation’s honor is pledged to this measure. No matter what it costs, 
this debt must be paid. I refer to the arrears act. We paid all of the 
arrears up to July 1, 1880; why should we not pay the arrearsof claims 
filed the next day or the next week or the next year? There was only 
afew months notice given of the fact that payment of arrears would 
cease July 1, 1880, and the men who read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
closely and learned the effect of filing their claims inside ot this period 
got their arrears, while the illiterate and less watchful, though equally 
worthy, filed their claims too late. 

Weare told that the last arrears act cost the Government $200,- 
000,000 or.$300,000,000, two or three times as mnch as Congress ex- 
pected when it passed the bill. Very well. Admit this. It was this 
money that enabled us to resume specie payments in 1879 and gave 
the country such prosperity that we never felt the shock of transition 
from paper money to a gold basis. If we could distribute to the desti- 
tute soldiers and to the depressed rural districts a like sum now it would 
be a measure of justice and good statesmanship. I think there never 
was a more just measure than this, as the claims not paid are precisely 
the same as those already paid and equally as just as any part of the na- 
tional debt, which we are paying dollar for dollar. 

But the measure which is now demanded by the soldiers, more than 
any other, is the service-pension bill of the Grand Army, which has a 
per diem feature in addition to $8 per month; and I think they have 
a right to expect this measure to become a law during the present Con- 
gress and the present Administration. 

No question pending in the Fifty-first Congress is watched by somany 
interested people as the pension question, and no question will control 
so many votes in the ional elections of the present year or in 
the Presidential election two years hence. 

Deny it if you wish, forget it if you can, but the fact remains that 
it was the position taken by the Republican party on the pension ques- 
tion that gave to that party the Presidency in 1888 and its present con- 
trol of both Houses of Congress. 

The three hundred vetoes of President Cleveland and the attitude of 
the Democratic party toward pension legislation aroused the people of 
this country as they had not been aroused since the fall of Sumter. 
With remarkable unanimity the old soldiers of both parties turned 
from the insults of Democratic vetoes to the record of the Republican 
party and the pledges of Republican platforms, And now the people 
want to know how these pledges are to be kept. The answer to this 
question will determine the future of the Republican party. 

The result of the election in Indiana in 1883 was determined by the 
lyric whether a service pension or a dependent pension should be 
gran 

There can be no doubt as to what the understanding of the people 
was. General Hovey, the Republican candidate for governor, was 

resident of the Service Pension Association of the United States and 
previously been elected to Congress from a Democratic district be- 
cause of his earnest advocacy of a service-pension law. For this rea- 
son he was made governor of Indiana, elected on the same day and on 
the same ticket with President Harrison. 

It was this issue more than any other that carried Indiana in that 
campaign and made General Hovey governor and General Harrison 
President. General Hovey’s opponent was in favor of a dependent pen- 
sion, but was opposed to a service pension. The one said to the soldier, 


„We will take you out of the poor-house;’’ and the other said, We 
will take care you never go in. 

In the Republican State convention of Ohio last year and in the Ohio 
Legislature of this year a resolution in favor of a service pension was 
passed without a word of opposition and without a single dissenting 
vote. In other States and in other conventions the same platform has 


been proclaimed again and again, until the country is now prepared 


for and is expecting the passage of a service-pension law. More peti- 
tions have been presented to this Congress in favor of this measure 
than have been presented in favor of any other. Half a million sol- 
diers, the men who put down the rebellion and saved the life of the 
Republic, are personally requesting the passage of a service-pension law. 
They have waited long and patiently, but they now insist upon some 
recognition of their services beyond that of mere dependence or support. 

The question now to be decided is not one of mere expediency or 
policy, but a question of justice and equity. Republicans agree that 
much is expected of the present ares in the direction of pension 
legislation; they differ only as to method. 

The principle of the service pension is just and equitable. No good 
soldier has ever been compensated for the services he rendered his 
country in putting down the rebellion. Thousands of men went into 
the Army at great pecuniary sacrifice. Those who left farm, school, 
college, or business found upon their return that it was too late to re- 
trace their steps and go back to the point they had left. They had to 
begin anew the battle of life and to do this at disadvantage. 

Our soldiers in other wars have been granted larger ons for less 
service, have been given millions of acres of land, while no Union sol- 
dier has been given an acre. Some one suggests that if a soldier goes 
to the far West and selects and lives on a quarter-section of land as a 
homestead he can have it. This is true, but the man who was not a 
soldier and the man who fought on the other side can do the same 
thing. The Union soldier can get his deed a little sooner; this is all the 
difference. The soldiers remember the promises made them in the dark 
days of ’61, and they know only too well that these promises have not 
been redeemed. If not maimed, crippled, or the victim of disease, 
every man who endured the terrible experiences of a faithful soldier 
for three or four years, the hardships of the field and camp, is to-day 
many years older in all that goes to make up a vigorous manhood than 
he would have been had he never seen such service. 

There may be exceptions to this, but as arule it is true, and if 
true how are these men to be compensated if they are not given a serv- 
ice pension ? 

Many soldiers who are not drawing pensions gave as much service 
and as good service to their country as those who are. Why should a 
man who has the gout or rheumatism receive a pension for life while 
the soldier who marched by his side, who did the sameservice, but who 
fails to prove a pensionable disability, gets nothing? It is possible that 
the one was injured just as much as the other, but the one can make 
the proof required and the other can not. 

hy should disability incurred in the service be a more equitable 
claim upon the Government than actual service rendered? While I 
shall not object to the one ground, I shall insist that the broad law that 
enters into all the business relations of life—the value of the services 
reudered—ought to have a place when we come to consider the serv- 
ices of the brave defenders of the country. 

Then there are thousands and tens of thousands of the bravest and 
truest men that ever followed their country’s flag who have never ap- 
plied for a pension and who never will apply under the present pension 
system. They would accept a pension as a just recognition of their 
services, but they will never disclose their disabilities and infirmities 
for a pecuniary compensation. This is a mistaken sensibility, but 
it is found among many of the best soldiers of the war and among 
men who greatly need assistance fram the Government. Others do not 
apply because they believe the Pension Bureau unreasonable in its re- 
quests and the laws unjust in their demands. They are men who never 
made a hospital record or a record at the rendezvous of the sick and 
enfeebled, but men who made a record in every battle in which their 
command was en These are the soldiers who ought to have a 
service pension. 

In a former Congress I pointed out in detail the anti-American and 
unjust provisions of our present pension system. I was glad to see 
some of the same objectionable features pointed out by Commissioner 
Tanner. If pensions are to be granted at all, it ought to be done in a 
just and equitable manner. Under the present pension system this is 
impossible. The Pension Bureau was never so well managed as it is 
to-day, and yet the granting of pensions at the present time is only a 
system of good guessing, a kind of equitable lottery. For several years 
I have kept a record of the pension claims to which my attention has 
been called, with all the information I could obtain from the Depart- 
ment, the claimant, his comrades, and his neighbors. In this way I 
have gathered a brief history of about three thousand claims. Most 
of the claimants are from my own district, but many of them are 
not. Some of them live as fur east as Monson, Me., and some as far 
west as San Francisco. The system of book-keeping which I adopted 
requires a great deal of labor and the aid of a clerk or book-keeper, but 
I can turn at anytime to the name, post-office address of the claimant, 
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and to the history of the claim. I have watched the granting of these 
claims with the greatest care, and my estimate is that one-third of the 
claims not allowed are as meritorious as one-third of the claims which 
are allowed. And 1 am satisfied that hundreds of the claims which 
have been allowed would not have been allowed had it not been for 
my personal attention. 

I wish to say a word in reply to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SPINOLA]. He says he objects to the Morrill bill because it does not 
equalize pension This is just what it does do. 

Theclaims to which I have referred were generally rejected because the 
claimants could not pròve that their disabilities were contracted in the 
service, the very thing that this bill cures, as it dispenses with this 
proof and allows a pension for an existing disability, no matter when 
or where the disability was contracted. 

Injustice will be inevitable so long as we have an ex parte and im- 
perfect system, where fifteen hundred clerks of all grades and qualifica- 
tions pass judgment upon questions of law and fact which only com- 
petent jurists could decide. The clerks in the Pension Bureau, in their 
indorsements of the wrappers of the claimants’ papers, decide more 

uestions and control more money than all the supreme courts of all 

e States in the Union. If a citizen has a claim of $20 or more he 
can have his papers examined and amended, he can have a jury if he 
desires, can have his case tried in open court, and, if he fails, he can 
appeal his case to a higher and more competent tribunal; but a soldier 
who has a claim which cost him years of hard service and great sacri- 
fice, amounting, perhaps, to several thousand dollars, is denied all these 
remedies and is compelled to submit to the secret methods of the De- 
partment, which are unknown to him and to all the world beside. 

The claims which ought not to be allowed, but which have been se- 
cured by the ingenuity of the agent or by the false testimony of the 
affiant, carry arrears as well as pension, while the worthy claimant, 
who has a stupid or ignorant agent, or who is unable to produce testi- 
mony on account of the death of his witnesses, or who has no hospital 
record, receives neither pension nor arrears. Iam not so much troubled 
about the rulings of the Pension Bureau which have given pensions to 
soldiers not entitled to them under the present law as I should be glad 
to see every soldier pensioned, but Iam troubled about the rejected 
claims of the thousands of worthy claimants who are in great need of 
the relief which ought long since to have been granted to them, and I 
know of no better way of correcting this wrong than by granting a 
service pension to all soldiers not already pensioned. If this were done 
the labors of Congressmen would be greatly diminished, the thousands 
of special acts passed every Congress would be unnecessary, a multitude 
of clerks could be discharged, and soldiers who have not the benefit of 
Congressional influence would be cared for as well as those who have, 
which is not now the case, 

A service pension would benefit more soldiers, reach more ns, 
relieve more wants, gladden more hearts, and do more good than any 
other pension law which has been proposed. A pensioner whose claim 
is allowed under the present laws always receives certain arrears, often 
amounting to thousands of dollars, while under the service-pension plan 
a thousand dollars would be distributed among a great many soldiers 
and go into a great many homes. In this way the same amount ot 
money will goa t deal farther in relieving the wants of the sol - 
diers, and in disc ing the obligations of the Government, and the 
money would be more equally and more generally distributed. 

It is said that we are not able to pension all the soldiers; that the time 
to do this has not yet come; that we must wait till most of them are 
dead and then pension the remainder. This is a mean argument and 
unworthy such a country as ours. If some are to die without pensions, 
then why not let all ‘die without? Will the soldier who will be 
seventy-five years of age in 1915, fifty years after the war, be any older 
or any more needy or more deserving then than the soldier who is sey- 
enty-five now or who will be seventy-five years of age next year or 
the year after? Is the hero who left his home and family at the age of 
forty or forty-five to put down the rebellion to be ignored, and service 
pensions saved for those who entered the Army at nineteen or twenty? 
All the old soldiers will be on the other side of the river long before 
1915, the time suggested by a major-general whose salary has always 
been about equal to the pay of half a regiment of private soldiers, 

We have had a hundred years of constitutio government, and 
in that time we have had four wars and several service-pension laws. 
Because Congress did not pass these service-pension laws for thirty or 
forty years after the wars were over it is argued that we ought now to 
wait thirty or forty years after the close of the rebellion before we 
pass a service-pension law. This reasoning is the perfection of ab- 
surdity. In the first place the war of 1812 and the Mexican war were 
only skirmishes as compared with the war of the rebellion. The 
Revolutionary war and the war of the rebellion are the only wars 
worthy of comparison in considering a question of this kind. 

The Mexican soldiers, who were given land warrants and who are 
now drawing service pensions when sixty-two years of age, were en- 
gaged in a war that only lasted a few months and only required a few 
soldiers. There was no necessity in the Mexican war for the sacrifices 
which were rendered necessary in the late war, no such battles were 
fought, no such marches were made, no such difficulties were encoun- 
- tered. The Mexican war was waged against a country that had few 


men and little money, while the war of the rebellion was a hand-to- 
hand conflict, a deadly struggle for the life of the Republic, a war in 
which every man and every dollar was the forfeit; a war in which two 
million men were at the front and in which a half million men laid 
down their lives; a war in which young men and old men, beardless 
boys and gray-haired veterans, fought side by side in the fiercest con- 
test the world ever saw. 

I have always been willing to pension the soldiers of the Mexican 
war and I honor every man who stands by his country's flag, but I 
protest against making the service-pension law of the Mexican soldiers 
a precedent for the service-pension law of the Union soldiers. If a 
service pension at sixty-two years of age was a just recognition of the 
servicesof the Mexican soldiers, who were mainly young men, it would 
not be a just recognition of the Union soldiers, who were both old and 
young and who rendered the most heroic and self-sacrificing services 
ever given by soldiers in this or any other country. And when we 
come to compare the war of the Revolution with the war of the re- 
bellion it is no ent against a service pension now that the sol- 
diers of the Revolution did not receive a service pension until thirty 
or forty years after the war, as the financial condition of our country 
is such that we are better able now to pay $200,000,000 a year than we 
were then to pay ten or fifteen millions. 

Some people are frightened at the thought of pensioning all the sol- 
diers and seem to think that it will impose upon the country too 
great a burden; but if they could only see a fair trial of this - 
tion they would be convinced that the benefit would ae out- 
weigh the burden. There are living to-day about a million soldiers, 
and if we were to give every soldier a service pension, whether he is 
receiving a disability pension or not, it would only require about 
$100,000,000 a year; and, as the average length of life of the Union 
soldiers is now estimated at eight years, the whole cost would only 
be about $800,000,000. 

If, however, it is proposed, as is done in the dependent pension bill, 
not to allow any soldier to draw two pensions, the expense will be one- 
half less and the total aggregate will be less than half a billion dollars, 
being less than one-half of the expenses we incurred annually during 


the years of the war. The service-pension law of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, if passed this session in connection with the de mt 
or disability pension bill, will never cost over a half billion do „ an 


insignificant sam compared with the cost of the rebellion or com 
with the benefits and blessings it would confer on the soldiers of the 
country. 

For five long years, beginning in 1861, with an empty Treasury and 
without money and without credit, we ded more than a thousand 
million dollars a year, and if we should be involved in a war to-mor- 
row and a thousand million dollars should be necessary to meet the 
emergency, it would be provided before the sun went down, and it 
could be done with our present resources more easily than fifty mill- 
ions were raised at the beginning of the war. The six thousand mill- 
ions which the late war cost the Government is nearly all paid, principal 
and interest, and the brave men who made this possible and made the 
nation what it is to day have not been dealt with as fairly, as gener- 
ously, as the bondholders. They bought their bonds with depreciated 
currency and were paid dollar for dollar in gold, while the soldiers, who 
were paid in a depreciated currency and who had to support their fam- 
ilies by p enhanced by the depreciated credit of the country, 
have never had that loss made good. 

The soldiers who carved out on the battle-field with sword and bayo- 
net a national credit that has no parallel in the world’s history have 
been denied the benefit of this credit, while it has been given to the 
bondholders of the country. 

Able to pay service pensions to a million soldiers? Tes, we are bet- 
ter able to do it than we are not to doit. We are able to be just; ah, 
yes, able to be generous. The money we would pay to the soldiers 
would go mainly to the rural districts and to poor people. It would 
not go out of the country nor be sunk in the ocean. It would be put 
in circulation where money is now greatly needed, and it would go far 
toward lifting the clouds of depression that now hang in black despair 
over the farmers whose products have no market and whose toil has no 
adequate compensation. The money would go first to the soldier, then 
to the farmer, the mechanic, the merchant, the grocer, the teacher, the 
preacher; it would pass from hand to hand and from pocket to pocket, 
until the whole country would be greatly benefited. 

I know of no measure pending before this House which would give 
the whole country so much prosperity as this one, as it would put the 
money incirculation where ordinary appropriations never go and where 
the least money is now found, 

All countries expect to pay large sums of money to their defenders, 
and if we were to pass a service-pension bill now, it would not cost the 
Government nearly so much as other countries pay in support of their 
armies in time of peace. Great Britain, Germany, France, Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Italy pay annually an aggregate of about $750,000,000 to sup- 
port their armies in time of peace, and it is said that they have spent 
in the last three years in preparation for war about $4,000,000, 000. 

Service pensions are now granted by all civilized nations, but no 
country on the face of the earth, except our own, waits thirty or forty 
years for its soldiers to die so that there will be only a few to pension. 


Other countries make the length of time served the basis of a service 
pension, but when the war is over and when the time of service is 
ended the pension is granted at once, and all soldiers, no matter when 
they were born or when they die, receive the same recognition and 
the same service pension. 

As a measure of national strength, as a means of preparing for war in 
time of peace, as a means of national defense, no other expenditure of 
money would do so much good. To pension every soldier, to recog- 
nize the services of every patriot, to honor the men who upheld their 
country’s flag through all the dark years of the rebellion would instil 
into the hearts of the American people a love of country, a loyalty 
to the Union, and a sense of patriotic duty which would do more to 
strengthen the Republic than all the war ships and fortifications we 
could build in a century. The children and the children’s children 
of the soldier, the generations to come, could never forget this gener- 
ous recognition of the brave defenders of the country. In this view I 
consider the passage of this bill a patriotic duty and a wise measure of 
national strength and safety. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say in conclusion that in my judgment a serv- 
ice-pension bill is a just and wise measure, and because of its justice 
and wisdom to make it a law would be good politics. Ifa national 
Republican convention were to be held to-morrow there would bea 

k in its platform in favor of a service pension. If the next Presi- 
dent be Republican he will be elected upon a platform that will con- 
form to the earnest appeal of the 500,000 veterans who are demanding 
the passage of the Grand Army service-pension bill. If the next Con- 
gress be Republican it will be composed of men who are in favor of this 
measure. this Congress closes the present session without passing 
this bill there will be more new members in the next Congress than 
there have been in any Congress for a quarter of a century. 

Mr. Meee Tnow yield to the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. Gros- 
VENOR}. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, this bill—when to it is super- 
added the prisoner-of-war bill, which will be passed at once—will add 
to the pension-rolls of the Government the names of 450,000 persons 
and will extend that roll to 950,000 pensioners. It will produce an 
annual expenditure of $150,000,000, or nearly 43 per cent. of the gross 
revenues of the Government, an exhibition of munificent generosity 
upon the part of this Government such as has never been equaled by 

of the civilized nations of the world put together. 

Mr. MORRILL. I now yield to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
PERKINS], my colleague. - 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, in the limited time allotted me I can 
not go into a general discussion of pension legislation, nor can I em- 
phasize, as I would be glad to do under more favorable conditions, the 
claims of the Union soldiers of the late war to the people’s gratitude 
and to the nation’s bounty. In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, so long as 
the English language is spoken, so long as brave deeds are remembered 
and loyalty and heroism are honored, the patriotism of the nation’s 
defenders will be extolled and their chivalric deeds recounted to their 
glory, and so long as any of them live it will be the wish of the people 
and the desire of the nation to reward them in deeds as well as to re- 
ward them in words for their sacrifices and services in behalf of an im- 
periled country. 

Believing this, Mr. Speaker, this bill does not go as faras I would have 
it go, had I the power, in discharge of our obligations to them. I would 
like to see every honorably discharged soldier of the late war who wore 
the blue and defended his country against treason and rebellion pen- 
sioned by the Government he defended and upheld; and never until this 
is accomplished will full and exact justice be done. But, Mr. Speaker, 

izing that pension legislation, like all other important legisla- 
tion, is the matter of concession and compromise, I have decided to 
support this bill, not because it is all that I desire, but because it is 
the best that we can secure. And yet, Mr. Speaker, with the amend- 
ments that will be consented to, this is a very much better bill than 
many of its critics wouid have us believe. 

Under the provisions of this bill every honorably discharged Union 
soldier who served ninety days or more and who is now sixty years of 
age will be pensioned and every honorably discharged Union soldier 
who served ninety days or more, who now suffers, or who may hereafter 
suffer from mental or physical disability equivalent to the grade now 
established in the Pension Office for the rating of $8 per month, shall 
upon due proof of this fact be pensioned, no matter how old the appli- 
cant and no matter where or how or when the mental or physical dis- 
ability had its origin or was contracted. It is sufficient if at this time 
he is thus disabled and for ninety days or more he was enrolled as one 
of the honored defenders of his country against the war that the slave- 
holders’ rebellion precipitated upon it. No badge of poyerty in this. 
No humiliation or mortification for the beneficiary. His physical in- 
firmities and his honorable service for ninety days are the only elements 
to be considered. When these conditions are shown to exist a grateful 
nation is to contribute to his support. 

Again, in the third and fourth sections provision for the widows and 


orphan children of our dead comrades is made, and a spirit of patriot- 
ism and of gratitude permeates and controls each and every line and 
section of this bill. It is estimated that this proposed legislation will 
put 390,000 additional names upon the pension-rolls and will grant an 
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increase of pension to nearly or quite 90,000 more, Canit be truthfully 
said that this is not patriotie legislation? Can those of us who would 
further consistently say that this is not a very important step and in the 
right direction? Each year the beneficiaries become more, and as age 
advances and infirmities increase it means a pension for all, a service 
pension of $8 per month for each and every Union soldier of the late 
war who is not pensioned under some other provision of law. 

But, Mr. Speaker, in my limited time I desire to give a little atten- 
tion to what our Democratic friends call our promis 4, to the old sol- 
diers.“ What promises they made I am not pre tosay. They 
can speak for themselves; but judging from the confessions of some of 
them they promised very much more than their party ever manifested 
a disposition to grant. If they promised much in the name of their 
political organization they know their promises were only made to be 
broken, as they know that a majority of the Democratic members who 
have occupied seats upon the floor of this House have voted against 
every general pension bill, with one exception, that has received the 
sanction and indorsement of Congress. The exception was the Mex- 
iean pension bill. This received, I think, every Democratic vote but 
one, and, as a remarkable coincidence, a majority of the pensioners under 
the Mexican pension act are men who subsequently to their service in 
Mexico joined the armies of treason and rebellion and as followers of 
the lost cause did what they could to break up and destroy our Gov- 
ernment. Whether it was this subsequent service that induced our 
Democratic friends to favor the Mexican pension bill I will leave for 
them to answer. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the Democrats are not in position to speak or to 
confess as to our promises to the old soldiers in the national cam: 
of 1888. I hold in my hand the Republican platform adopted at our 
national convention in Chicago, June 21, 1888, and for the information 
of my Democratic friends I will read the promise as made in that plat- 
form to the nation’s defenders: 


The gratitude of the nation to the defenders of the Union can not be meas- 
ured by laws. The legislation of Congress should conform to the pledge made 
by a loyal people and be so enlarged and extended as to provide napina the 
possibility that s man who honorably wore the Federal uniform should be- 
come an inmate of an almshouse or dependent upon private charity. In the 

resence of an overflowing Treasury it would bea public scandal do less 

or those whose valorous service preserved the Government, We denounce 
the hostile spiritshown by President Cleveland in his numerous vetoes of meas- 
ures for pension relief and the action of the Democratic House of Representa- 
tives in refusing even a consideration of general pension legislation. 


This promise was conscientiously made, and, so far as this House is 
concerned, we intend to redeem that promise to-day. [Applause.] In 
that platform we criticised and condemned the cruel and heartless 
vetoes of Mr. Cleveland, the Democratic President, and the people at 
the ballot-box emphasized the condemnation. 

We not only promised this in our platform, but in our speeches to the 
people we promised that if the honorable gentleman whom we should 
favor with our votes on election day was elected to the high and dis- 
tinguished office of President of the United States, he would not devote 
the Fourth day of July toa cold and unsympathetic veto of private pen- 
sion bills, nor would he go fishing on Decoration Day. NSS naga on 
the Republican side.] We aleo promised in our speeches that we would 
open the doors of the almshouses and take therefrom our suling and 
impoverished comrades, and letus pass this bill and our pledge be 
redeemed. 

We declared that it was a shame and a dishonor that this great, pros- 
perous, and wealthy nation should permit its loyal and patriotic de- 
fenders to sit in the shadows of the poor-houses of the land and suffer 
for the necessaries of life, and now that we have a Republican President 
and a Republican Congress we intend to remove this stain from the na- 
tion’s honor. 

Mr. Speaker, let us do this act of justice to-day. Let the electric 
wires flash the intelligence to all sections of our reunited country that 
at the end of a quarter of a century the justly earned reward for an 
exalted and heroic service, rendered in the hour of our country’s ex- 
tremity and peril, is acknowleiged and provided for by the Represent- 
atives of the people in Congress assembled. The services of the men 
for whom we legislate to-day preserved us a nation and enhanced the 
happiness of us all. Let us send as greeting these acknowledgments of 
our gratitude. [Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MORRILL. I reserve the remainder of the time on this side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois has four minutes re- 
maining of the time in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. In the few minutes allowed me, Mr. Speaker, it 
will be impossible to discuss the various provisions of the pending bill. 
I will pass hastily over the more important ones. s 

I am opposed to the bill for the reason that it is not based upon just 
principles of legislation to the soldiers of the country. It 
in the first section the right of every pereon who served ninety daysin 
the Army, when he reaches the age of sixty-two years, to an equal 
pension with a man who served four years. It is manifestly unjust, as 
a basis for a service pension, that he who served ninety days shall have 
the same pension on account of his service as the man who served four 

ears. 
8 In the second section of the bill it is provided that when the soldier 
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has contracted a disability, no matter what the canse, whether in the 
service or ont of it, whether in honest or dishonest occupation, if he 
served ninety days he is to get a pension equal to the man who served 
four years and whose disability arises from an honorable cause, It 
makes no discrimination, I say, between those who contracted disabil- 
ity through their own vicious habits and those who are disabled from 
ordinary causes of nature or from unavoidable accidents. 

The provision in regard to widowsis to the effect that when they become 
sixty-two years of age they are entitled to a pension, but before that 
time, if they are dependent—in other words, if they come under the 

uper designation—they can get a pension at once and before attain- 
ingthatage. These provisions in my judgmentare unjust and inequita- 
ble. In fact, this isa bill which neither in detail nor in its entirety has 
been asked for by the soldiers. 

I hold in my hand an article from the Toledo Blade, an organ of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, in which, speaking of the motion of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MORRILL] a few days ago to suspend the 
rules and pass this bill 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Let meask the gentleman who made 
that paper the organ of the Grand Army of the Republic? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The editor who voices their sentiments and the 
soldiers of the country who take it and recognize it as such. This editor 
says, in speaking of that motion: 


An attempt was made on 9 April 7, to rush this meaure through the 
House under a suspension of the rules. Fort y the scheme did not work. 


The soldiers of the country understand clearly the motive which prompted this 
attempt to use th 
clear majori 
ceed it will 
therein. 


rule to choke off a service-pension measure, which a 
other attempt of this sort suc- 
work for the men concerned 


e 
of the House favors. Should an 
an exceedingly costly piece o 


Commenting further upon the action of the majority of this House on 
that occasion, the editor of that leading Republican paper in Ohio says: 


Why should certain men in Congress be so anxious to pass s bill which is in- 
dignantly spurned by the vast majority of the ex-soldiers themselves? on 
they ask for bread, why insult them by the proffer of a stone? 

Service pensions have been granted the survivors of all our great wars, and 
have become the well understood and settled icy of the Government. In 
the Weekly Blade of April 3, we recapitulated the arguments in favor of service 
pensions, of which a copy wassent to every member of Congress. Wereiterate, 
with added emphasis, the fact that nothing save a service-pension measure, 
without any age limit, will be satisfactory to not only the ex-soldiers them- 
selves, but to the people generally, expecially of the entire West. 

* . * s * 


There is no doubt that the ex-soldiers, their so 


* 

their friends, are at last 
action, in case Congress, 

nsion bill. Wherever 

they do in nearly all the 

will make their power felt in the con- 
mal contest this fall. It is but human 
betrayed by false promises, fooled by 
shail bring them no 


districts of 

ventions and at the polls in the Co: 
nature for men who find they have 
political knavery, to seck revenge, even if that revenge 
personal advantage, 


These extracts are taken from a leading organ of the Grand Army of 
the Republic; they represent the sentiment of those who have asked 
and are asking that the soldiers of the late war be pensioned according 
to the length of their service. A per diem service pension has been 
petitioned for by the Grand Army of the Republic, and the soldiers of 
FC a bill. 

It is said that this bill will put on the pension-roll in 1891 about 
295,000 soldiers, about 64,000 widows, and that it will increase the 
pensions of about 88,000 more soldiers. But it leaves off of the pension- 
roll 577,000 persons who served in the Army, and some of these can 
not be put on until 1909. It will be overnineteen years from the time 
the bill is passed before it will reach some persons who served in the 
Army and are as much entitled to to-day as those who come 
directly within the provisions of the bill and receive a pension at once. 

The report of the Committee on Invalid Pensions submits the follow- 
ing table showing the number of soldiers now living who will arrive at 
sixty-two years of age at the time stated and the amount that will be 


required to pay their pensions. 
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So that it appears that the great mass of the soldiers of the country 
are to be denied a service pension until some time in the fut when 
they get be -two years of age, before which time many of them 
will have died. The whole measure is based upen a principle which 
is unjust to those who seryed in the Army, and, therefore, the bill 
ought not to pass. 

I do not see why we can not approach a measure of this kind as we 
approach other measures, and enact legislation which will he just to 
those who are to receive its benefits. The pending bill provides thata 
man whoserved ninety days in the hundred-day regiments ata time when 
it was regarded as a mere picnic to go into the Army shall receive the 
same recognition and pension as those who served four years and suf- 
fered perhaps a of that time in Confederate prisons. 

Willany gentleman fora moment contend that a man who was ninety 
days in the service has an equal claim to a service pension to the man 
who was in the Army four years? This bill provides that all shall be 
treated exactly the same as if they were in the Army four years or dur- 
ing the entire war. 

One man may have served four years, or during the entire war, and 
he may have been confined for many months of that time in Confeder- 
ate prisons. All that countsfor nothing. A ninety-day recruit, who 
never got outside of a Northern State, who never saw the enemy nor 
smelt powder, is to be entitled to the same pension. 

This bill ought to have been amended by the substitution of the 
Grand Army service-pension bill, increasing the ion as the len 
of service increased. ‘The old veterans want that bill. Theninety-day 
men want the bill which the Republican majority in this House has 
determined to pass. 

I believe that if this question had not gone to a Republican caucus, 
but this House had been permitted to vote upon this question untram- 
meled, a large majority of the House would have been found to be in 
favor of the service per diem pension measure recommended by the 
Grand Army of the Republic. So far as this pension question is con- 
cerned, Mr. Speaker, I have no pledges to redeem to my constituency. 
I voted against passing the dependent pension bill over President 
Cleveland’s veto. When the pending bill was before the House a few 
weeks ago, on the motion to suspend the rules and pass it, my col- 
leagne from Illinois [Mr. Cannon | criticised my vote against the de- 
pendent on bill on the ground that I did by that vote an injustice 
to the soldiers of the country. 

You gentlemen on the other side of the House are about to approve 
that vote by substituting the House bill for the dependent pension 
oie the Senate, which is substantially the bill that Mr. Cleveland 
vetoed. 

Mr. Cleveland has received a vindication by this measure which a Re- 
publican caucus has decreed shall be substituted for the d ent bill; 
you, gentlemen, are about to veto the dependent on bill, and put in 
place of it an eight dollar per month pension to soldiers who have reached 
sixty-two years of age. If the vetoed pension bill wasa good bill, why 
donot you pass it now that you have power? Why continue to abuse 
Mr. Cleveland for that veto, and the Democrats who sustained it, and 
at the same time veto it yourselves at the very time you could pass it? 
I hope he will not be criticised any longer, for you gentlemen are do- 
ing exactly the same thing for which you blamed Mr. Cleveland. You 
are vetoing the dependent pension bill which the Senate has passed 
and sent to the House for its approval. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. By doing twice as much. 

Mr. SPRINGER. No, sir; not by doing twice as much. Thepend- 
ing bill gives a service pension to those who are not entitled to it, and 
does not give anything to hundreds of thousands of those who are en- 
titled to it. Now, Mr. S. cr— 

The SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I rise to a question of order. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman can not take up the time of the 
gentleman from Kansas in charge of the bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I want to know if the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. YODER] is pending to the first section of the Sen- 


ate bill. 

The SPEAKER. The amendment of the gentleman from New York 
to the Senate bill is pending. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I understood that the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. TURNER] withdrew it. 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KERRE] re- 
newed if. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman had no right to renew it after the 
gentleman from New York had withdrawn it. He had not the floor. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. YODER] had the floor, 

TheSPEAKER. Ifthe gentleman will consider this matter he will 
see that that doctrine would be transferring recognition from the Chair 
to the gentleman who offered the amendment, for then he would be 
substantially allowed to turn over his right to another by choosing his 
opportunity to withdraw, and the gentleman will, upon reflection, see 
that parliamentary law would not countenance such a transfer, 

Mr. SPRINGER. I see that the Chair is determined to rule out 
a proposition which allows this House to vote upon the per diem 
bi 


= 


1890. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is not in order. 
Mr. MORRILL. IL now yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Hovux]. : > ; 
Mr. HOUK. Mr. Speaker, Isimply desire, in the two minutes which 
I have, to make one or two observations. First, I will say that if I was 
making a bill to suit myself I would make it somewhat different from 
the one on which we are about to take a vote. But I simply want to 
say that the soldiers of this country are not possessed of any disposition 
to engage in any unnecessary raid upon the Treasury of the United 
‘States. All that the soldiers of this country demand is that the Con- 
‘gress of the United States do the very best which can possibly be done, 
taking the condition of the revenues and finances of the country into 
consideration; and, if that be done, the brave soldiers of this country 
are and will be satisfied. This bill, while it does not repeal the limi- 
tation of arrears, while it does not give a service ion to any under 
sixty years of age, does at the same time reach out and gather in and 
upon the pension-rolls of this Government many hundreds of 


Thousands of old soldiers who up to this time have had no ion or 
any reward for their services whatever; and the brave, fighting 
soldiers of this country are desirous to see those who have no ion 
and who are receiving nothing have an opportunity to be p on the 


roll and have at least partial justice administered in their behalf. 

The old soldiers are men of judgment and reason as well as patriotic, 
and they make no demand ofan impossible character. True, many of 
them have asked for a service pension without regard to age or other 
‘conditions, and for one I have long thought they ought to have it. I 
‘think so still. But being convinced that such a bill is impossible just 
at this time, I gladly accept and shall vote for the present measure as 
a very long step in the right direction. This bill gives a pension to 
all over sixty years of age, to all who are unable to earn a support for 
themselves and family by manual labor, and to the widows of all who 
have died since the war, as well as to the widows of those who may 
hereafter die, Under its provisions several hundred thousand, indeed 
‘nearly all the soldiers of the late war not already on the pension-rolls 
are placed there. 

I say this because it is a well known fact that nearly every soldier 
is suffering from disability by reason of his army service of itself; but 
this bill goes further and gives a pension to all without regard to the 
source of their disability, and that, too, free from the pauper feature 
of the bill passed by the last Democratic House. 

Under that Democratic measure a man must be both a soldier and a 
pauper in order to receive a pension. Under this measure all soldiers 
over sixty years of age are unconditionally pensioned, while all under 
that age whoare in any way disabled, without regard to how that disa- 
ibility was incurred, will receive a pension and no further questions 


asked. 

This Republican House has made an advance in the history of pen- 
Sion legislation. Heretofore no party or Congress has granted a service 
pension to the soldiers of our earlier wars until after they had passed 
the age of sixty-two years. This was so with those who fought with 
Washington in the Revolution, with Scott and Taylor in Mexico, and 
now this Republican Congress proposes to reduce the age and give a 

pension to all at the age of sixty who fought under Lincoln 
‘and with Grant and our other Union heroes. There are but few sol- 
diers not embraced in some one of the provisions of this bill; it covers 
nearly all; it provides pensions for nearly all, and I take it as the best 
‘I can get right at the present moment. 

This is not all the pension legi on of even the present Congress. 
There are other measures ing looking to full justice to the old 
e Some of them, yea, all of those of a meritorious character, will 
be enacted into law by the Republican party just as rapidly as possi- 
ble. 

The Republican y has taken care of the soldiers in the past. It 
will take care of rts the present and future. 

The records of this House and the history of the country show who 
are the friends of the soldiers. The votes in this body and at the otber 
‘end of this Capitol show who and what party is friendly to the soldiers 
ofthe Union. The official acts and other incidents connected with the 
White House tell their own story on the subject of pension vetoes. 

Cleveland was the open enemy of the soldier element of this country. 
‘He criticised, jeered at, and derided the misfortunes of the maimed and 
disabled old soldiers, and showed his contempt for them and the cause 
in which they were engaged by vetoing more pension bills than all his 
predecessors had vetoed of every kind of measures on which that ex- 
traordinary power had been exercised during the entire existence of the 
Government. The Republicans propose to pass this bill now, and in due 
process of time move on and do even more complete justice to the old 
soldiers, 

Yes, we are going to pass this measure of relief for the soldiers and 
their widows, and it will not be vetoed by an unfriendly President. 

The record being made here in the passage of this bill will show that 
the Democratic party as a party is the enemy of the Union soldiers and 
opposed to giving them pensions. The record being made in the pas- 
sage of this bill will show the Republican party as a party is the friend 
of the soldiers and in favor of giving them pensions. The history of 
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the country and the records of Congress will show that not only is the 
Republican party the friend of the soldiers, but that its individual 
members are singly and unitedly the friends of the soldiers and in 
ſavor of doing everything possible to provide for and take care of the 
soldier while he lives and his widow after he is dead. . 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MORRILL. I now yield to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CurcHEon ]. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Mr. Speaker, I commend the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions for their good judgment in reporting this pension bill out 
of the multitude of measures submitted to them: bills for a repeal of 
the limitation of arrears, bills fora universal service pension, bills for 
dependent and disability pensions, bills to increase ions of numer- 
ous classes, bills providing pensions for prisoners of war, and for many 
other purposes, which, if they should all be enacted into law, would 
take out of the Treasury of the United States about $700,000,000 within 
the next fiscal year. 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions has framed a bill to meet the 
most urgent necessities of those who are suffering from the effects of 
service in the late war. We have already upon the statute-books pro- 
vision for the pensioning of every invalid soldier who con his 
disability in the service, in proportion to his disability, ranging from 
$1 a month to $100. We have provided for the widows and the orphans 
of those who fell in battle or died from wounds received or from dis- 
eases contracted in the service and in the line of duty. We have pro- 
vided for the dependent parents and sisters of the like classes. 

By this bill it is proposed to provide for all whoremain who actually 
need our assistance and care, and first for those who are 
from the infirmities of age, by enacting that every one of these sol- 
diers who has reached the age of sixty-two years, or, if the amendment 
of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CHEADLE] shall prevail, who has 
reached the age of sixty years, shall go immediately upon the pen- 
sion-roll at the rate of $8 a month. Wealso provide that every soldier 
who is under the of sixty-two years who has a disability equiva- 
lent to a rating of $8 a month shall go upon the pension-roll at that 
rate. 

The bill further provides that all widows who have attained the age 
of sixty-two years, or, if the amendment shall prevail, the age of 
sixty years, shall go upon the pension-roll, without other proof than 
that she is the widow of a deceased Union soldier, and that all widows 
under sixty-two years of age, or sixty, if the amendment be adopted, 
who are dependent upon their personal labor for support, shall be en- 
titled to go upon the pension-roll at the uniform rate of $8 a month, 
We also provide that all above the age of sixty years who are now re- 
ceiving pensions at a less rate than $8 a month shall have their pen- 
sions increased to $8 as a matter of right. 

This bill will immediately place upon the pension-roll, according to 
the estimates made by the Commissioner of Pensions— 


80, 403 survivors sixty-two years of age, at $96 per annum. .. $7,727,328 
25,642 pensioners sixty-two years of age who would be entitled to 
an increase on the average of . 67 per month . . . — 1,129,237 
210,018 under sixty-two years of age, but suffering from disability 
and not now on the rolls, at $96 per year . 20, 161, 723 
62,579 pensioners under sixty-two gos of age now on the rolis at 
less than $8 per month, who will have their pensions in- 
creased on the average of $3.67 per month .. . . 2, 755, 979 
FE FEB TOOT —T—T—T—VTPß— ̃⅛˙•uF: . — 7, 423. 008 
VETS SCRE P VZ 3 —. 90,197, 280 


Making a total ot 456,055 who will be granted pensions or have their 
pensions increased under this bill. 

In this estimate, it is assumed that about 200,000 rejected and pend- 
ing claims will be allowed under this bill, and it is possible, snk Gow: 
haps probable, that a considerable number of these will be enabled to 
prove their claims under existing laws. Should this be the case, the 
estimated cost under this bill will be somewhat lessened. The object 
of the bill, briefly stated, is to render aid to every soldier who is over 
sixty-two years of age, to every soldier who is disabled, without regard 
to his age, and to all widows of deceased soldiers who need the assist- 
ance of the Government. 

This number only includes these who would go upon the rolls im- 
mediately or as rapidly as their claims can be adjusted. . 


Estimate of the appropriation required for fiseal year 1891 to meet the er- 
penditures contemplated by House bill 8297, providing for a service pen- 
sion, ete. 


80,493 survivors sixty-two years of age, at $96 per annum. . .. . ... $7,727, 823 
25,642 pensioners sixty-two years of age, who would be entitled 
an increase of 33.67 per month. 


39,263 widows who will p: ly be en 
C0000 TVTTCTC0TſTTTTſTTWTWTT—T—T—TTTTT teed 3,769, 248 
Cost of proposed service pension for fiscal year 1801 . . 12, 625, 849 


By referring to the report accompanying the bill, on page 4, it will be 
seen that the number of the survivors not included in the above eal- 
culations who will arrive at the age of sixty-two years and become en- 
titled to the provisions of this act will amount to 577,201, making an 
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aggregate of survivors who will sooner or later become pensionable 
under the sixty-two-year clause of 801,614. This estimate embraces 
only survivors, and does not include widows: 


Years. 
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It will be seen that this is a strictly. service-pension bill in every 
feature. First. Itdoes notrequire any proofthat the disability for which 
the soldieris pensioned was contracted in the service when he is under 
sixty-two years of age. Second. It meets all the requirements of a de- 
pendent pension bill without requiring proof of dependence. No 
man to-day is in a poor-honse unless he has a disability that is equiv- 
alent to more than $8 per month, and so far as $8 a month can ac- 
complish that end it will take every honorably discharged soldier of 
the United States out of the almshouses of the country. Third. It 
pensions every man who is incapable of self-support, because no man 
is incapable of self-support unless he has a disability that is equiva- 
lent to more than a rating of $8 a month. 

This bill is the most liberal, far-reaching, and comprehensive pension 
bill that has ever been enacted by this or any other Government. Or- 
dinarily the ground of a pension is a sacrifice made, a loss sustained, or 
a disability incurred in the service and in the line of duty. In this bill 
none of these are required. It is simply a benefaction offered by a 
grateful people to their defenders, and based rather upon their present 
infirmities and needs than upon the fact that those infirmities and 
needs arise from their service to the Government, 

Let us compare it fora moment, Mr. Speaker, with pensions that 
have been granted for service in previous wars. It is almost exactly 
one hundred years since the first pension act for soldiers of the Revo- 
lutionary war. The entire pension cost of that war up to July 1, 1888, 
had been but $38,500,000, or $7,000,000 less than the cost of this bill 
for the first year, provided the age limit be fixed at sixty years. The 
eutire pension cust of the war of 1812, from the close of that war to 
June 30, 1888, was $36,310,000, nearly $10,000,000 less than the cost 
of this bill for a single year. The Mexican war was a foreign war and 
ended in 1848. That war added to our territory the magnificeut em- 

ire lying beyond the Rocky Mountains, including California, Oregon, 

ev: and a portion of Arizona and New Mexico, a splendid domain 
that has added thousands of millions of dollars to the wealth of this 
nation. The entire pension cost of that war up to June 30, 1889, was 
but about $13,000,000, or less than one-third of the cost of this bill for 
asingle year. The pension cost of these three great wars to the dates 
named was $87,810,000, or less than double what this bill wil! cost for 
a single year. 

Again, if we compare the relative ages at which service pensions have 
been granted for our different wars we shall find the same favorable 
contrast. As I have before called to the attention of the House in a 
former speech upon this subject, the average age of the beneficiaries 
among the Revolutionary war pensioners when theirservice- pension law 
was passed was seventy-three years. The average age of the soldiers of 
the war of 1812 when their service pension was granted was eighty- 
three years. The average age of the pensioners of the Mexican war 
when their sixty-two-year bill was passed was sixty-six years. The 
average age of the soldiers of the war of the rebellion at the present 
time is less than fifly-two years. These facts and figures require no 
other comment. 

I have already given, in my remarks upon another bill, the reasons 
why I prefer this bill to a general service-pension bill. I will only re- 
state them in outline: 

First. It is more equitable and just, because it pensions all at the 
same age and under the same cireumstances. 

Second. It is in the line with precedent and in accordance with the 
legislation of the past, except that it is far more liberal than anything 
that the Government has yet undertaken. 

Third. It is practicable and within the means of the Government to 
carry out with its existing revenue, without creating new burdens of 
taxation or the incurrence of a new national debt. 

Fourth. It does not pension the able-bodied, the strong, and the 


well-to-do, who have no need for pensions and who do not come within 
any well principle on which pensions are granted. 

Fifth. It does not cast upon the Pension Office such a vast volume 
of work as to indefinitely postpone the adjudication of pending cases, 
but, as a great multitude of pending cases will come under this act, it 
will rather expedite than delay. 

And so, Mr, Speaker, Iam for this bill. Myown judgment has been 
that we should preserve the sixty-two-year limit, which is in accord- 
ance with the usage which was established for the soldiers of the Revo- 
lutionary war, which was continued fer the soldiers of the war with 
Mexico, and which has been recognized since our own civil war as the 
age at which officers should go upon the retired-list. But if it is the 
judgment of my colleagues that circumstances call for a more liberal 
act and for the breaking over of these time-honored and well established 
principles, I shall not object to the reduction of the age limit to sixty 
years. 

As so amended it ought to satisfy, and will satisfy, every reasonable 
man. Long may it be before the principle shall be ized that pen- 
sions are not compensation for sacrifices, loss, and disability, but rather 
a compensation for patriotism. I appeal not only to the members of 
this House, but to my comrades everywhere, not only in my own State 
and district, but throughout the country at large, to sustain and up- 
hold the Committee on Invalid Pensions and their friends and sympa- 
thizers in this House in reporting this most generous and most just 
pension measure. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no er that we shall overvalue the services of 
the soldiers of the Republic. ey were beyond all valuation. They can 
not be measured by money; they can not be compensated with pensions. 
They were grandly and patriotically rendered, but they were not ren- 
dered for money. Those services are the pride of a grateful people. 
Let us care for the weak, the aged, the infirm, and the helpless, the 
widows and orphans, but let us not attempt to measure patriotism, 
heroic devotion, and infinite self-sacrifice by a paltry money compen- 
sation. : 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

ae McMILLIN. Iwanted tosay that there is no discussion of the 
tariff— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio has the floor. 

Mr. E. B. TAYLOR. I now yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

The SPEAKER, The time for debate has expired. The question is 
upon the amendment. 

Mr. CHEADLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for general 
leave to print remarks upon this bill in the RECORD. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. CHEADLE, Mr, Speaker, the amendment I have offered to 
sections 1 and 3 of thesubstitute presented by the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. MoRRILL] reduces the age limit of the soldier and his widow 
from sixty-two to sixty years, at which age they will be entitled toa 
service pension of $8 per month. If I could have my way I would 
place the age limit at fifty years. Iam not unmindful of the fact, how- 
ever, that all legislation is the result of concessions and compromise, 
and that there are many gentlemen who are op to an earlier age 
limit than sixty-two. Therefore, as a practical man, if I can not get 
what I think is right I must. accept the best that I can secure, and in 
the spirit of compromise I offer this amendment, 

‘The effect of this will be to place on the pension-rolls the names of 
thirty thousand additional comrades, at an annual of about 
$3,000,000, This will increase the annual expense of this bill to $42,- 
000,000, and will make it the most liberal in all of its provisions of 
any pension measure ever enacted by any Government. I want to say 
to those gentlemen upon the other side of the Chamber who are con- 
tinually charging the Republicans with failure to redeem the pledges 
made the soldiers that this bill will place upon the pension-rolls at 
the rate of $8 a month all veterans who are disabled, all widows who 
are dependent upon their own labor for a living, and all widows who 
arrive at sixty years of age, and grants a service pension of $8 a month 
to every veteran who is now sixty years of age or may hereafter arrive 
at sixty years of age. 

Under its provisions it is estimated that of the number of soldiers now 
upon the pension-rolls at less than $8 a month, 80,000 will accept the 
provisions of this bill. The bill as introduced and amended will place 
on the pension-rolls 390,000 new names. There has not been uttered 
one word against any one of the principles of this bill. The reason is, 
its provisions are just and humane and in full harmony with the pledges 
made our soldiers. 

We have promised to care for all who are broken in health. This 
bill redeems that promise. We have promised to provide for the 
widows of our dead comrades. This bill redeems that promise. Justice 
demands that every honorably discharged soldier shall receive a service 
pension at a certain age. This bill partially redeems that promise by 
providing a pension for every soldier who reaches sixty years of age. 


The present Administration has said that in granting pensions we 
should not use apothecary scales. We have made that 8 
The Republican party is a party of action rather than of promise. e 


use a Fairbanks scale in weighing out pensions to the brave men who 


1890. 
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risked life in defense of the Union. The laws now in force, together 
with this bill and others now pending, and which are sure to become 
laws, will require the payment of $500,000 a day for every business 
day in the year. : 

This will be a complete refutation of all charges made against the 
Republican party to the effect that it has neglected its promises to these 
heroes. Five hundred thousand dollars a day tells the story of the 
loyal and patriotic redemption of the pledges made our soldiers in lan- 
guage co plain that even little children will fully understand its mean- 
ing. The taking of all our comrades out of the poor asylums, the pay- 
ment of $96 a year to the widow of him who served his country in its 
hour of peril will go far towards making the nation feel that it is doing 
its duty to those who fought for the nationality of the Union. The 
persous to be benefited will not care what we may say here; they never 
can forget what we shall do here. We have promised much; the hour 
for action has come. We can relieve the wants of a vast throng of old 
yeterans, their widows and orphans, The plain and simple question is, 
will we do it? 

They who will receive the benefits of this bill are those who are bro- 
ken in health, those who are in poverty, and the aged veterans and 
their widows. The nation they saved has become rich through their 
sickness and poverty, and of its wealth I propose to appropriate a sum 
sufficient to relieve all who are broken in health and who are in 
poverty by securing the passage of the substitute and the amendment 
thereto. The nation that would hesitate to care for its heroes even at 
the expense of so many millions would advertise its ingratitude, and 
the member who would decline to yield his personal views in the pres- 
ence of so great a publie duty has not learned the first duty of a Rep- 
resentative of the people. 

Mr. YODER, Mr. Speaker, I desire to move to recommit with in- 
structions. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman can move that after the third read- 


in 

Ar. SPINOLA., Mr. Speaker, I wish my objection to stand against 
any general leave to print. 

The SPEAKER. It is too late to make the objection. The Chair 
waited to hear whether there was any objection. 

Mr. SPINOLA. I rose the minute I could make myself heard. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MoRsE] was standing in front of 
my chair so that I could not see the Speaker. I objected originally 
and I do not think it is right or proper for gentlemen to take that ad- 
vantage. [Cries of Regular order!’’] 

The SPEAKER. The objection is too late, The question before 
the House is upon the amendments to the Senate bill. The first ques- 
tion is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. TURNER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask to have the amendment read. 

The SPEAKER. The amendment has been already read. 

Mr. SPRINGER. What is the amendment? 

The SPEAKER. The amendment offered by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. TURNER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I make the point that the Turner amendment 
was withdrawn and the Yoder amendment is in order. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question has been ordered, under 
the rule which requires the vote to be taken upon the amendments 


pending. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is the point that I wish to make, that the 
Yoderamendmentis pending. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has overruled that point already. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The second clause of the rule provides that a 
proposition may be withdrawn at any time before a decision or amend- 
ment, and that means an amendment agreed to. There has been no 
decision or amendment. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair has already ruled upon that question. 

Mr. SPRINGER. How did he rule? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has ruled that the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. TURNER] is pending. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That the gentleman had not the right to with- 
a i 


raw it. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair rules that the amendment is pending. 

[Cries of Regular order! 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. SAWYER]. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The question now is on the amendment offered to 
the substitute. 

Mr. SPRINGER. What is that amendment, Mr. Speaker? I want 
something read here so that we may know what we are doing. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, we desire to know what these amend- 
ments are. 

The SPEAKER. These amendments have all been read. If the 
tleman from Illinois desires he can ask unanimous consent that they 
zaa sain, and if he obtains that consent bina oao e sgain read. 

Mr. SP GER. I simply ask that the amendments which were 


offered early in the day, when the House was very thin, shall be read 
for information. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] 
knows perfectly well the proper way to get at what he desires, and that 
it is by asking unanimous consent. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Well, I ask unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIlinois asks unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CHEADLE] 
be again reported. Is there objection? - z 

Several MEMBERS (in their seats). I object. 

hse SPEAKER. The Chair does not see any gentleman rising to 
object. : 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (rising). I object, Mr. Speaker. 

TheSPEAKER, Objectionis made. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Indiana, { 

The question was taken on the amendment of Mr, CHEADLE, and it 
was agreed to—ayes 163, no 1. z 

Die 3 The question is upon agreeing to the substitute as 
amen 

Mr. MORRILL. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Several MEMBERS. Take them on the passage. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BLAND. I ask unanimous consent to have the substitute read. 
A good many gentlemen on this side of the House do not know what 
it is. 

The SPEAKER. The substitute is the ion bill introduced by 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. BLAND. I ask unanimous consent that it be read as amended 
for information. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that the 
substitute be now read. Is there objection? 

Several members objected. 

The yeas and nays having been ordered, the question was taken; and 
there were—yeas 183, nays 71, not voting 73; as follows: 


YEAS—183. 
ry regs Na 5 Pa. sen arg 

en, É mmings, bach, Sanfo: 
Anderson, Kans. Cutcheon, Lind, Sawyer, 
Andrew, Darlington, ge, Scranton, 
Arnold, De Lano, er, Scull, 
Atkinson, Pa. Dingley, Martin, Ind. Seney, 
Atkinson, W. Va. Dolliver, ason, herman, 

ker, Dorsey, McAdoo, Shively, 
Banks, Dunnell, McClellan, Simonds, 
Bartine, Dunphy, Smith, III. 
Barwig, ns, McCord, Smith, W. Va. 
Bayne, E McKinley, Iser, 
Beck with, — bg + iles, Snider, 
Belden Fitch, Milliken. Spooner, 
Belknap, Fithian, oore, N. Springer, 
Biggs, Flick, Morey, Step! * 
Bingham, Flower, Morrill, Stewart, Vt. 

iss. Forman, Morrow, Stivers, 
Boothman, Fowler, Morse, 
Boutelle, k, d, Taylor, E. B, 
Brewer, Funston, Niedringhaus, Taylor, III. 
Brickner, Gear, ute, Taylor, J. D. 
Brookshire, Geissenhainer, O'Donnell, Taylor, Tenn. 
Brosius, Fest, O'Neil Thomas, 
Buchanan, N. J. Greenhalge, O'Neill, Fa. Townsend, Colo, 
Burrows, Grosvenor, Osborne, Tracey, 
Burton, ugh, Outhwaite, Turner, Kans, 
Butterworth, Harmer, Ow: Ohio Turner, N. X. 
Bynum, Haugen, Parret Vandever, 
Caldwell Haynes, Payne, Van Schaick, 
Campbell, Henderson, III. Payson, Waddill, 
Cannon, Henderson, lowa Penington, Wade, 
Carter, Hermann, Perkins, Walker, Mass. 
Cheadle, Hill, Peters, Wallace, Mass. 
Cheatham, Hitt, Pickler, Wallace, N. Y. 
Chipman. Holman, Watson, 
Clancy, Hopkins, Pugsley, Whiting, 
Clunie, Houk, Quackenbush, Wickham, 

e Kelley, . Raines, Willcox, 
Coleman, Kennedy, Randall, W. „ III. 
Comstock, Kerr, Iowa Ray, Wil Ohio 
Conger, et Wilson, = 
Connell, Kinny, Reilly, í 
Cooper, Ind. La Follette, Rey burn Yardley. 
Covert, Laidlaw, ockwell, Yoder. 

Craig, Lansing, Rowell, 
NAYS—i1. 
bbott, Cothran, Hatch, Perry, 
Allen, Miss. Cowles, Hemphill, 
Anderson, Miss, Crain, Henderson, N.C. Richardson, 
Bankhead, Crisp, Hooker, Robertson, 
Blanchard 9 Taster Sayers, 

n „ at yea ers, 
Bland, Davidson, Lester, Ga. Ste’ Tex. 
Blount, Dibble, Lewis, E e, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Dockery, Martin, Tex. Stone, Ky. 
Serer y Alien A Tarsney, 

uchanan, Va, 0 cCreary, Tillman, 
Buckalew, Ellis, McRae, Tucker, 
Bullock, joe, Montgomery, Venable, 
Carlisle, Forney, Moore, Walker, Mo. 
Caruth, Gibson, organ, Washington, 
ke, Ala. i Mutchler, 5 
ements, G Norton, Wilson, W. Va, 
b, Peel, 
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NOT VOTING—73. 


Alderson. Featherston, MoCormi Stewart, Ga. Connell, Henderson, Il. Mo Smith, W. Va. 

3 ? Finley, z n Stone, Mo. Cothran, Henderson, Iowa Mudd, Smyser, 

8 Flood, MoMillin, Strube, Cowles, Hermann, Mutchler, Snider, 
Bowden, = x Gifford, i Milla, Stump, Graig, sa 5 nghaus, Spooner, 
Gro } 0 orton, 

rasan J. B. oo Kall. bles Thi eons Culberson, Tex. Hopkins, Nute, Stewart, Vt. 
Browne, T, M. es, or Townsend, Pa. Cutcheon, ouk, O'Donnell, Stivers, 

e, Va. O’Neall, Ind. Turner, Ga, Darlington, Kelley, O'Neill Stockbridge, 
Brunner, Herbert, Owen, Ind, Turpin, Davidson, Kennedy, Osborne, Taylor, E. B. 

n, Kerr, Pa. ynter, Wheeler, Mich. De Lano, Kerr, lowa Payne, Taylor, III. 

Sandler, Mase. 8 Price Wie Doster 2 Kilgore, Perkins, Thomas, 

T, 3 
Carlton, Tank, Quinn, Wiley, Dolliver, inse ers, Townsend, Colo, 
Caswell, Lawler, Rife, Wilkinson, 
8 Lee, Rowland, Wilson, Mo. 
Clark, Wis. Lester, Va. Rusk, Wright. 
Cooper, Ohio Maish, Skinner, 
Dalzell, Mansur, Spinola, 
De Haven, McCarthy, Stahlnecker, 


So the substitute of Mr. MORRILL was agreed to. 
The following additional pairs were announced: 


Mr. FLooD with Mr. Wrxe on this bill; if present, Mr. FLOOD would | Gest, McKinley, Russell Wickham, 
vote for it and Mr. WIKE would vote a t it. Greenhalge, Miles, Sanford, Williams, Ohio 


Mr. CLARK, of Wisconsin, with Mr. LEE on all pension matters. 
Nex McKENNA with Mr. Srewant, of Georgia, for the rest of this 

y. 

Mr. Browne, of Virginia, with Mr. STONE, of Missouri, for the rest 
of this day. 

Mr. PAYNTER with Mr. QuINN on this vote. 

Mr. CASWELL with Mr. BRUNNER on this vote. 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading, and was accord- 

ly read the third time. 
r. YODER. I move that the bill be recommitted to the Committee 


on Invalid Pensions, with the instructions which I ask the Clerk to read. | Blanchard, 3 McKenna, pment 
1 8 A 
The Clerk read as follows: Bowden, Finley, MeMillin, Taylor, J. D. 
Amend by striking out all after the enacting clause and inserting the follow- a ' — —. MA 2 Thompson, 
gi Brown, J 7 Forne Moffitt, Townsend, Pa. 
That the Sec of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed to place rn À 
on the pension-roll of the United States the names of all persons s cified in 32 hea prea . 8 
the following. npa making due proof that they per! the services speci- Brunner, Grout, O'Ferrall, Turpin, 
Serena hot persons entitled as beneficiaries under the preceding section are a Va. pe + foi oni ia. 5 ee 
as follows: Any officer or enlisted man who shall have served in the Army, | Bu lock, Hayas Peal? Wh ington, 
Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States, includin; ulars and volunteers, Can adi E da) ondoo N.G Pern Wheeler’ — 
subsequent to the 12th of April, 1861, and prior to the of July, 1866, 3 Herbert, * Phelan Whitthor 
“Sc. 3. That the rate of pension for such service shall beat the month | Candler, Hooker Paver Wike OA 
ee a ATAY, ONF, OE ame te ah fT TY Kerr, Pa. Price, Wiley, 
0 e Un le * * „ 
„no. 4. That the period of service shall be computed from the date of muster ao Knapp, uinn, wines 
into the United States service to the date of discharge: but no pension shall be | Clark Wis. Pee Rife Wilson, Mo. 
pastea under this act to or on account of any person who deserted prior to July Olarka, A. 3 2 Wilson. W va. 
, 1865, until he shall have obtained a discharge from the service from which he Cobb. 3 Rogers Wright’ $ 
deserted, and no discharge which was given to any person by reason of re-en- Ge er, Ohio 22 e e 
listment as a veteran volunteer, or to enable him to accent a promotion, shall C 2 me Lester: Ga. Rusk * 
ÿ.'l !!!! ne make oan in piollos | Gy ieee 
‘SEC. 5. pension under this si a n on i 
3, and shall be paid to the persons entitled thereto for the term of their lives cae motion of Mr. YODER to t with i tions was re- 
m an e 


The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. JosEPH D. TAYLOR with Mr. BRUNNER, until further notice. 

Mr. QUINN with Mr. MeRax, on this vote. 

Mr. LANE with Mr. ANDERSON, of Mississippi, on this vote. 

Mr. HEARD. I am Loe with the eman from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Grout], but I have voted in the negative on this question, 
as he would vote the same way. 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

The SPEAKER. The question is now upon the passage of the bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. On that question I demand the yeas and nays. 

‘The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in the aflirmative—yeas 
179, nays 71, not voting 77; as follows: 


pasuga of this bill, 
“Seoc. ô. That this bill is intended as á service-pension bill, and is intended as 
se 1 0 to all invalid pensions which have been made or hereafter be granted 
for disabi z 

“Sc. 7. That when any one entitled to the provisions of this act shall have 
been disc for wounds before the expiration of his term of service he shall 
be consi as having served his full term of enlistment and entitled to the 
full amount he would have been had he served his full enlistment." 


Mr. YODER. I move the previous question on my motion, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEA. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. YODER] to recommit the bill with the instructions 
which have been read. 

The question having been put, 

The SPEAKER said: The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. YODER. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in the negative—yeas 
48, nays 161, not voting 118; as follows: 


Adams, Caldwell, Kenn 
Allen, Mich. Campbell, Farquhar, pea , 
Cannon, Fi K 
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Nu Raines, Smith, Vandever, 
O'Donnell, Randall, Smith, W. Va. ‘an 
O'Neil, Mass. Ray, Smyser, Waddill, 
O'Neill, Pa. Reed, Iowa Snider, ade, 
Osborne, Reilly. Walker, Mass. 
uth wai Reyburn, Spooner, allace, 
ns, Ohio Rockwell, Stephenson, Wallace, N. Y. 
Parrett, Rowell wart, V. Watson, 
Payne, Russell, Stivers, Whiting, 
son, Sanford, Stockbridge, Wi 
Penington, Sawyer, Taylor, E. B. Williams, III. 
kins, Scranton, Taylor, III Williams, Ohio 
Peters, Scull, Taylor, Tenn. Wilson, Ky. 
Pickler, Seney, Thomas, Wilson, Wash. 
Post, Sberman, Townsend, Colo, Yardley, 
ey, Shively, Tracey, Yoder. 
Quackenbush, Simonds, Turner, Kans, 
NAYS—7L 
Abbott, Cowles, Kilgore, Richardson, 
Allen, Miss. n. Lan Robertson, 
Anderson, Miss. p, Lester, Ga. Rogers, 
Andrew, Culberson, Tex. Lewis, Sayers, 
Bankhead, a Martin, Tex. Sprin; 
Barnes, Davidson, McClammy, Stewart, Tex. 
Bland, Dockery, oCreary, 8 e, 
Blount, Edmunds, McRae, Stone, Ky. 
eee Ellis,” Monti Tilman, 
wer, ntgomery, man, 
Buchanan, Va. Enloe, Moore, Tex. Tucker, 
Buckalew, Forney, ‘organ, Turner, 
Carlisle, Goodnight, Mutchler, Turner, N. X. 
th, x Norton, Venable, 
Clarke, Ala. Paynter, Walker, Mo. 
Clements, Hemphill, Peel, adaa 
Cobb, Henderson, N. O. Perry. Wilson, W. Va. 
Cothran, Hooker, Pierce, 
NOT VOTING—77. 
Alderson, De Haven, Maish, Stone, Mo. 
Bergen, Dibble, Mansur, Struble, 
Blanc! Featherston, M y Stump, 
Boatner, Finley, McCorm: ick, Sweney. 
Bowden, Fi ` McKenna, Taylor, J. D. 
Breckinridge, Ark. Gibson, MeMillin, pson, 
Brown, J. B. Gifford, Mofiitt, Townsend, Pa. 
Browne, T. M. Grout, A rpin, 
Browne, Va. Hall, Ferrall, Wheeler, Ala. 
Brunner, Hare, O’Neall, Ind. Wheeler, Mich. 
Bullock, Hayes, Owen, Ind Whitthorne, 
Bunn, Heard, Phelan, Wike, 
Candler, Ga. Herbert, ice, Wiley, 
Candler, Mass. Kerr, Pa. Quinn, Wilkinson, 
Carlton, Knapp, Rife, Willcox, 
Caswell, Lacey, Rowland, Wilson, Mo. 
Catchings, Lane, Rusk, Wright. 
Clark, Wis. Lawler, Skinner, 
Cooper, Ohio Lee, Stahinecker, 
Dalzell, Lester, Va. Stewart, Ga. 
So the bill was 


passed. 

The following additional pair was announced: 

Mr, CASWELL with Mr. LANE, onall political questions until further 
notice. 

On motion of Mr. MORRILL, by unanimous consent, the reading of 
the names was dispensed with. 

Mr. SWENEY. I desire to state that Iam paired, or otherwise I 
would have voted in the affirmative on this question. 

Mr. HEARD. Iam paired with the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. 
Grout]. If present, he would vote ‘‘ay;’’ I should vote no.“ 

Mr. LEE. I am paired with the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
CLARK]. Ifhe were present, he would vote ay; I would vote ho.“ 

The result of the vote was then announced asabove recorded. [Loud 
applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr, MORRILL, I move to amend the title of the bill so as to read: 
“A bill providing a service pension for the soldiers of the rebellion and 
their widows, and for other purposes. 

The amendment to the title was agreed to. 

Mr. MORRILL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
peered and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled a joint resolution and 
bills of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

Joint resolution (S. 76) to authorize Lieut. R. Lemly, United States 
Army, to accept a position under the Government of the Republic of 
Colombia; 

A bill (H. R. 5964) granting the Spokane Falls and Northern Rail- 
IN peny, the right of way through the Colville Indian reserva- 

on; an 

A bill (H. R. 7509) granting to the Palouse and Spokane Railway a 
right of way through the Nez Percé Indian reservation in Idaho. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. RUSK, 
for two days, on account of important business. 

And then, on motion of Mr. MORRILL (at 5 o’clock and 19 minutes 
p. m.), the House adjourned. 


MEMORIALS AND RESOLUTIONS OF STATE LEGISLATURES. 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, the following memorial and resolu- 
tions of State Legislatures were presented and referred as follows: 
By Mr. HAYES: A joint resolution of the General Assembly of the 
State of Iowa, relative to placing jute and sisal grass upon the free-list— 


to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a memorial and concurrent resolution of the General Assembly 
of the State of Iowa, instructing and requesting Iowa Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress to ask for an appropriation to pay the claim of 
Washington Galland for expenditures in raising, o ing, and sub- 
sisting recruits for the Army of the United States —to the Committee 
on War Claims. 3 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, the following resolution was intro- 
duced and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR: 

Resolved, That the Select Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic be author- 
setae Ral, n a eqn aeainurr pgs apt a byes Bashy ms 
tha'et dur of said publication 


the committee during this Congress: Provided, The cost 
shall not exceed the sum of $500; 


to the Committee on Printing. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, reports of committees were delivered 
to the Clerk and di of as follows: 

Mr. THOMAS, from the Committee on War Cla: re favor- 
ably the following bills; which were severally refi to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union: 

A bill (H. R. 4842) for the relief of John C. Phillips; and 

A bill (S. 1127) to authorize and direct the Secretary of War to in- 
vestigate the claim made for fuel alleged to have been taken and used 
by the United States Army during the war from fhe ap ag near 
Chattanooga, known as ‘‘Cameron Hill,’’ and to pro for the pay- 
ment thereof. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, from the Committee on War Claims, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 5591), reported in lieu 
thereof the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 5591) for the relief of William T. Hundley, to- 
gether with all the accompanying papers, be, and the same js hereby, referred 
to the Court of Claims, in pursuance of the provisions of an act approved March 
3, 1883, and an act to provide for the bringing of suits against the Government 
of the United States, 3 March 3, 1887, to find and report to the House 
the facts bearing upon the merits of the claim and all other facts contemplated by 
the provisions of said acts; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House. i 

Mr. ENLOE, from the Committee on War Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill of the House (H. R. 1286) for the relief of Mildred P. 
Poullain, widow of Dr. Thomas N. Poullain, as a substitute 
therefor, a bill (II. R. 9894) for the relief of Mildred P. Poullain, widow 
of Dr. Thomas N. Poullain, deceased; which was read twice and re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DORSEY, from the Committee on the Territories, reported fa- 
vorably the bill of the Senate (S. 1032) to reimburse the State of Wash- 
ington for expenses incurred in holding a constitutional convention, 
convening in July, 1889—to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. z s 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and a joint resolution of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced, severally read twice, and referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. EWART (by request): A bill (H. R. 9889) to make and alter 
regulations as to the times, places, and manner of holding elections for 
Representatives in Congress—to the Select Committee on the Election 
of President, Vice-President, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. CRAIN: A bill (H. R. 9890) to amend sections 2, 4, 5, and 
9 of an act approved February 24, 1879, entitled ‘‘An act to create the 
northern judicial district of Texas, and to change the eastern and west- 
ern judicial districts of said State, and to fix the times and places for 
holding courts in said district,” as amended by the act approved June 
3, 1884; and to provide for holding terms of the court of the western 
judicial district of Texas at the city of Laredo, and for holding terms 
of the court of the eastern judicial district of Texas at the city of Browns- 
ville, and for other purposes—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9891) for the erection ofa public building at Laredo, 
Tex.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr, BLANCHARD: A bill (H. R. 9892) to amend an act entitled, 
An act to regulate commerce — to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BANKS (by request): A bill (H. R. 9893) to authorize the 
purchase of Laurie’s picture of Major-General George H. Thomas—to 
the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 9895) to amend an 
act entitled An act to regulate commerce’’—to the Committee on 
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By Mr. RUSSELL:. Joint resolution (H. Res. 158 
printing the Fifth Annual Report of the Commissioner o 
mmittee on Printing. 


pars for 
r—to the 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following titles 
were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. ANDERSON, of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 9896) for the relief 
of Franklin Sessions—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BELKNAP: A bill (H. R. 9897) granting a pension to Will- 
iam B. McCreery—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BREWER: A bill (H. R. 9898) granting a pension to Lydia 
Hughes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BUTTERWORTH: A bill (H. R. 9899) for the relief of Rob- 
ert Carrick, late first lientenant Eighth United States Cavalry—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9900) for the payment to the widow of the late 
Chief-Justice Morrison R. Waite the balance of a year's salary—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 9901) granting a pension to Charles 
Bauermaster—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, CATCHINGS: A bill (H. R. 9902) for the relief of Walter 
R. Billingslea, of Warren County, Mississippi—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. FLOOD: A bill (H. R. 9903) for the relief of William 
Bixby—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9904) for the relief of Jeremiah Rumsey—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LODGE: A bill (H. R. 9905) granting cannon to Abraham 
Lincoln Post, of Charlestown, Mass. to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 9906) for the relief of Mary C. 
a of Benton County, Mississippi—to the Committee on War 

ims. 

By Mr, O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9907) for the re- 
lief of Charles D. Freeman—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OUTHWAITE (by request): A bill (H. R. 9908) granting an 
3 of pension to Kate L. Roy to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON: A bill (H. R. 9909) for the relief of the estate 
of Maria D. Clark, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9910) for the relief of the estate of Alexander 
Hill—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. STOCKBRIDGE (by request): A bill (H. R. 9911) for the re- 
lief of James W. Allen—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. VENABLE: A bill (H. R. 9912) for the relief of the estate 
of William C. Birchett, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9913) for the relief of the estates of John Flower, 
deceased, and Thomas B. Flower,deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON, of Mississippi: Memorial of 605 colored citi- 
zens of the Fifth Congressional district of Mississippi, protesting against 
the passage of the Conger bill, providing for the ing of compound 
lard—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BLANCHARD: Petition of citizens of Caddo Parish, Loni- 
siana, protesting against the passage of the bill imposing a tax on com- 
pound lard, as a blow at the cotton-seed-oil industry—to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of other citizens of the same parish, for the same pur- 

to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BOUTELLE: Petition of citizens of Eastport, Me., for the 

of laws for the perpetuation of the national-banking system— 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BREWER: Petition of Calvin Bunnell and 15 others, citi- 
zens and farmers of Atlas, Genesee County, Michigan, praying for the 
passage of the McKinley bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROSIUS: Petition of citizens of Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania, in favor of the McKinley bill—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BROWNE, of 3 Petition of H. H. Garret and 34 others, 
citizens of the Eighth and Eleventh Congressional districts of Virginia, 
— favor of pure food, for House bill 10320 — to the Committee on Agri- 

ture. 

Also, petition of E. S. Powell and 19 others, citizens of Accomac 
PIERA Virginia, for the same measure—to the Committee on Agri- 

ture. 


By Mr. CANDLER, of Georgia: Petition of voters of Raburn County, 
Geo in favor of the passage of Senate bill 2716—to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of Liberty Alliance, Cherokee der ee favor- 
ing the same bill—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of C. M. Mongham, of Gwinnett County, Georgia, in 
favor of the same measure—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 


Also, petition of citizens of Cherokee County, Georgia, for the same 
measure—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. CANNON: Petition of Charles Bauermaster, for a pension, 
to accompany his bill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARUTH: Papers to accompany H. R. 1301, for the relief of 
James F. Hawley—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COLEMAN: Petition of stockholders and depositors of the 
Germania National Bank of New Orleans, for the passage of laws for 
the perpetuation of the national-banking system, under which the in- 
terests of depositors are protected by Government supervision—to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, resolutions of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, invoking the 
aid of Senators and Representatives in Congress from Louisiana to de- 
feat the Butterworth bill, prohibiting dealings in futures when the de- 
livery of goods is contemplated. Also, asking that no law be enacted 
that will prevent trading in merchandise for future delivery, made in 
good faith and with the full intention of ultimate execution. Also, 
protesting against the passage of the Butterworth bill as an effort to 
force us back a century behind the present age, only to be likened to 
the abolishing of the telegraph and the tearing up the tracks of the rail- 
roads of the country—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition from 11 of the prominent photographers of New Orleans, 
La., urging strong opposition to the clause in the new tariff bill which 
increases the duty on photographic albumen paper from the present 
rate, 15 per cent., to 35 per cent. to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of Wholesale Grocers’ Association of New Orleans, 
oe approving the Torrey bankrupt bill—to the Committee on the Ju- 

ciary. 

Also, resolutions of wholesale grocers of New Orleans, La., approving 
and indorsing the bill to amend section 22 of the interstate-commerce 
act, H. R. 8546—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr, CRAIN: Petition of citizens of Brazoria County, Texas, ask- 
ing for an order of survey of the channel in West Galveston Bay across 
Deer Island Reef, Caroncahua Reef, Shell Reef, Christmas Point Reef, 
with a view of deepening the channels now existing across these reefs— 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. ENLOE: Three petitions of citizens of Chester County, Ten- 
nessee, in favor of the subtreasury bill—to the Committee on Agricult- 
ure, 

By Mr. FRANK: Memorial protesting against enactment of sections 
24 and 25 of House bill to regulate commerce—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. FUNSTON: Resolutions of fruit-growers of California, relat- 
ing to an undetermined and deadly disease attacking the grape-vine— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. , 

Also, a memorial of B. M. De Long, secretary ex oficio Horticultural - 
Society of California, in relation to action of fruit-growers of California 
concerning scale-insects—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of clerks and employés of first, second, and third class 
post-offices, favoring the passage of House bills 6448 and 6449 and other 
reforms—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 

By Mr. GEST: Petition of citizens of McDonough County, Dlinoi: 
for the passage of House bill 5353, relating to dealings in options an 
futures—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GOODNIGHT: Three memorials for a public building at 
Bowling Green, Ky., to accompany House bills 382 and 7623—to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GREENHALGE: Remonstrance of the Shaw Stocking Com- 
pany, of Lowell, Mass., and others, against any change in regard to rates 
of duty on fashioned cotton hosiery as fixed by the Committee on Ways 
and Means—to the Committee on aye and Means. . 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of H. C. Wolff and others, citizens of Iowa, 
against legislation restricting immigration and changing naturaliza- 
tion laws—to the Select Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Otto Albrecht and others, citizens of Davenport, Iowa, 
against the tobacco portion of the tariff bill—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of employés of Rudolph Priest's Cigar Factory, at Daven- 
port, Iowa, against the tobacco portions of the tariff bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of certain churches, citizens, and organizations, ask- 
ing for a national Sunday-rest law—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina: Petition of A. D. Shuford 
and 31 others, members of Mount View Suballiance, No. 1102, Catawba” 
County, North Carolina, urging the passage of House bill 7162 and 
Senate bill 2806, known as the subtreasury plan—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of T. P. Stevenson and 82 others, delegates and mem- 
ber of the Farmers’ Alliance of Iredell County, North lina, for the 
same relief—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of A. W. Walker, W. H. Rush, and 34 others, members 


of Shepherd Farmers’ Alliance, No. 1796, of Randolph County, same 
State, for the same relief—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Also, petition of G. H. Bean, Lula Preswall, and 29 others, members 
of Red Creek Alliance, No. 1376, of same county and State, for the same 
relief—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Also, petition of A. Blair and 35 others, members of Fair Grove Sub- 
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alliance, No. 1307, of same county and State, for the same relief—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of F. K. Crawford and 23 others, citizens of Eleazer, 
insamecounty and State, for the same relief—to the Committee on Ways 


and Means, 

Also, petition of D. II. Lambert, J. H. Moffitt, and 16 others, mem- 
bers of Brush Creek Alliance, No. 705, in the same county and State, 
for the same relief—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HERBERT: Petition of B. F. Johnston & Co. and others, 
of Montgomery, Ala., protesting against the tariff on guns to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HITT: Petition of William A. Barber and 10 others, citizens 
of Savanna, Carroll County, Ilinois, for the passage of House bill 5553, 
7 to dealings in options and futures to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

By Mr. HOLMAN: Remonstrance of the Society of Friends in Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, and New Jersey, against increasing the Nayy—to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Hattie W. Prather, of Madison, Ind., for increased 

nsion, and affidavits in support of her claim—to the Committee on 

valid Pensions, 

Also, petition of Pap Thomas Post, Grand Army of the Republic, of 
Greensburgh, Ind., officers and 21 members, for the passage of the bill 
for the relief of William F. Zeikendeath—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, petition of Hon. William Cumback and 18 others, citizens of 
same county and State, for the same purpose—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LAWS: Petition of farmers of Nebraska, indorsing the meas- 
pas known as the subtreasury plan—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. McCLAMMY: Petition of W. B. Smith and others, of Point 
Caswell, N. C., protesting against increase of duty on breech-loading 
guns—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOFFITT: Petition of 667 citizens of Franklin County, New 
York, asking that the duty be increased on foreign hops to 20 cents 
per pound—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. MOORE, of Texas: Petition of Thomas P. Morris and 240 
others, citizens of Wilson County, Texas, asking for the passage of 
House bill 7162—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of citizens of Colorado County, Texas, asking for the 
passage of House bill 7162—to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. ; 

By Mr. MORGAN: Petition of G. W. Dyer and 74 others, of Panola 
County, Mississippi, praying the passage of House bill 7162 and Sen- 
ate bill 2806—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of P. Matt. Lanier and 77 others, of the same county, 
for the same relief—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of J. A. Burgess and 16 others, of Union County, 
Mississippi, for the same relief—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of C. W. Mitchill and 17 others, of Tate County, 
Mississippi, for the same relief—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MORSE: Petition of the Suffolk South Conference of Con- 
gregational Churches of Massachusetts, in favor of the Blair educa- 
tional bill—to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania: Resolution of a meeting of cigar 
manufacturers of Philadelphia, Pa., in favor of a uniform duty, not 
greater than 75 cents per pound, on all foreign tobacco, commercially 
known as “‘ wrappers,” and 35 cents per pound on all foreign tobacco 
commercially known as ‘‘fillers’’—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, resolution and petition of same organization representing 204 
firms and 2,456 persons, in favor of the same legislation—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OUTHWAITE: Petition in favor of the 

ting an increase of pension to Kate L. Roy—to 
fnvalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OWENS, of Ohio: Petition of 39 citizens of Lancaster County, 
Ohio, praying for the passage of laws for the perpetuation of the na- 
tional-banking system, under which the interest of depositors is pro- 
tected by Government supervision—to the Committee on Bankingand 


Currency. 

By Mr. PERKINS: Resolutions of the Boston Indian Citizenship 
Committee, asking a liberal appropriation from Congress for the edu- 
cation of the Indians—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. : 

Also, resolutions of the Newport (R. I.) Branch of Indian Rights 
Association, for the same relief—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, resolutions of the board of county commissioners of Johnson 
County, Kansas, asking Congressional appropriations for a deep-water 
harbor on the Gulf of Mexico—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. PIERCE: Petition of Moses M. Faught, of Obion County, 
Tennessee, for reference of claim to the Court of Claims under the pro- 
visions of the Bowman act—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RAINES: Petition of farmers of Yates County, New York, 
wi the passage of the McKinley bill—to the Committee on Ways and 


eans. 
By Mr. REILLY: Petition of Amy Sells, widow of Holmes Sells, of 


ge of a bill 
e Committee on 
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Bucks County, Pennsylvania, for reference of claim to the Court of 
Claims under the provisions of the Bowman act’’—to the Committee 
on War Claims, 

By Mr. SENEY: Petition of William B. Stanley and 265 others, ex- 
Union soldiers, of Seneca County, Ohio, favoring service pensions— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH, of Illinois: Petition of citizens of Ava, IIL, re- 
questing the early passage of House bill 5353, relative to options, ete.— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SNIDER: Petition of cigar manufacturers and citizens of 
Minneapolis, Minn., praying for a uniform rate of 50 cents per pound 
on imported tobacco and $5 per pound on imported cigars and a repeal 
of laws relating to stamping cigar boxes—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: Petition of cigar manufacturers and others of 
Springfield, III., against Schedule F on tobacco in McKinley tariff 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. STEPHENSON: Memorial of Private William N. Goodrich, 

Company E, Eighteenth Michigan Infantry, Menominee, Mich., asone 
of the survivors of the Sultana disaster—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
By Mr. STRUBLE: Petition of Iowa Ex-Prisoners of War Association 
for a pension of $2 per day for each day of imprisonment and a pension 
of not less than $8 per month during life—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

Also, petition of Webster & Smith, Sheldon, Iowa, against the pro- 
posed tariff on breech-loading guns—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of G. W. Meader, Sibley, Iowa, against the proposed 
tariff on cutlery—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. K. Sheldon, of Hull, Iowa, against the same 
measure—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Webster & Smith, of Sheldon, Iowa, against the 
same measure—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Ward & Prussia, of Rock Rapids, Iowa, against 
the same measure—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of O. D. Shannon, of Larchwood, Iowa, against the 
same measure—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of E. O. & O. Keck, against the same measure—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Ward & Prussia, of Rock Rapids, against increased 
duty on breech-loading guns—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of E. O. & O. Keck, Rock Rapids, Iowa, against the 
same measure—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of O. D. Shannon, of Larchwood, Iowa, against the 
same measure—to the Committee on Ways and Means. b 

Also, petition of J. K. Sheldon, Hull, Iowa, against the same meas- 
ure—to the Committee on Waysand Means. 

Also, petition of Webster & Smith, of Sheldon, Iowa, against the 
same measure—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TAYLOR, of Illinois: Petitions of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union and other organizations of the First Congressional 
district of Illinois, in favor of a national Sunday- rest law—to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

Also, petition of citizens of Chicago, protesting against the proposed 
duty of $2 a pound on imported tobacco—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. : 

By Mr. TURNER, of Georgia (by request): Petition of Charles F. 
Barry and 25 others, citizens of Randolph County, Georgia, for the 
passage of the bill appropriating $6,200,000 for improving Galveston 
Harbor—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also (by request), petition of J. E. Harris and 21 others, citizens of 
Quitman County, Georgia, for the passage of the subtreasury bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also (by request), petition of G. P. Wood, president Fowlstown 
Alliance, Fowlstown, Ga,, and others, citizens of Decatur County, 
Georgia, for the passage of the bill appropriating 86, 200, 000 for the im- 
provement of Galveston Harbor—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also (by request), petition of W. A. Barrow and others, citizens of 
Thomas County, Georgia, for the same measure—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also (by request), petition of L. G. Douglas, president of Evergreen 
Alliance, and others, citizens of Mitchell County, Georgia, for the same 
measure—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. : 

By Mr. VENABLE: Petition of R. A. Blackwell and 66 others, mem- 
bers of Walker Grange, Virginia, in favor of House bill 10320 (Fiftieth 
Congress)—to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. WASHINGTON: Petition of A. C. Womack, Davidson 
County, Tennessee, for reference of his case to the Courtof Claims un- 
der the provisions of the Bowman act—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, petition of estate of Alexander Casper, deceased, of same county 
and State, for same reference—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of estate of Susanna Harwell, deceased, of same county 
and State, for same reference—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of heirs of estate of Mace A. Trice, of Montgomery 
S same reference to the Committee on War Claims. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, May 1, 1890. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communication 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in further response to 
a resolution of March 28, 1890, certain information in regard to eva- 
sions of the Chinese exclusion act by the entry of Chinese laborers from 
Mexico into the United States; which, with the accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on Immigration, and ordered to be 
printed. ; 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a memorial of the New York City 
Leaf Tobacco Board of Trade, remonstrating against the enactment of 
schedude F of the tariff bill now pending before the House of Repre- 
sentatives into a Jaw and favoring the imposition of a duty of 35 cents 
per pound on all foreign unstemmed leaf tobacco, and a duty of 50 
cents per pound on all foreign stemmed leaf tobacco; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PLATT presented a petition of George Greenman and many 
other citizens of Mystic, Conn., praying for the rejection of all meas- 
ures to strengthen and increase the military forces and defenses of the 
country in time of peace as tending to provoke unfriendliness abroad 
and menace peace and security at home; which was referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Mr. REAGAN presented the petition of C. P. Thomas and 38 other 
citizens of Montgomery County, Texas, praying for the remonetization 
of silver; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Brown County, Texas, pray- 
ing for the payment of Indian depredation claims; which was referred 
to the Select Committee on Indian Depredations. 

Mr. McMILLAN presented a petition of the Banner Cigar Manu fact- 
uring Company and 71 other citizens of Detroit, Mich., praying for the 


. imposition of a uniform duty of 35 cents per pound on imported to- 


bacco, a specific duty of $5 per pound on imported cigars, and the re- 

peal of so much of section 2804 of the Revised Statutes as relates to 

special stamps on boxes of imported cigars; which was referred to the 
mmittee on Finance. 

He also presented the petition of M. A. Van Amburgh and 39 other 
citizens of Manistee County, Michigan; the petition of William H. Barry 
and 43other citizens of Oceana County, Michigan; the petition of Robert 
Miller and 131 other citizens of Sanilac County, Michigan; the petition 
of L. S. Taylor and 31 other citizens of Ionia and Kent Counties, Michi- 
gan; and the petition of Israel Shepherd and 33 other citizens of Jeffer- 
son, Hillsdale County, Michigan, praying for legislation to prevent the 
adulteration of food, etc.; which were referred to the Committee on 
sig see and Forestry. 

e also presented the petition of L. S. Taylor and 32 others, citizens 

of Stockbridge, Mich., praying for legislation to prevent the sale of 

ms on farm produce; which was referred to the Committee on Ag- 
culture and Forestry. 

Mr. INGALLS. I present a large number of petitions, numerously 
signed, from labor organizations and other organized bodies in Kansas, 
praying for the passage of a national Sunday-rest law. I move that 
the petitions be referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. INGALLS presented the petition of Post 181, of Powersville, 
Mo., Grand Army of the Republic, praying for the repeal of the limi- 
tation in the act granting arrears of pension; which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, presented a petition of the Woman’s Suf- 

Association of Des Moines, Iowa, praying for the passage of a 
bill making appropriation for the payment of the claim of Miss Anna 
Ella Carroll; which was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the National Board of Trade 
at meetings of that organization held at Chicago, III., in 1888, and 
Louisville, Ky., in 1889, favoring the legislation against the adultera- 
= of lard; which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 

orestry. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Board of Trade of 
Wichita, Kans., favoring the passage of House bill 283, for the preven- 
tion of the manufacture and sale of impure and adulterated lard as pure 
hog’s lard; which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 


He also presented a petition of the Iowa Prisoners of War Associa- 
tion, of Des Moines, Iowa, praying for the passage of an act paying ex- 
prisoners of war $2 per day for the time they were imprisoned and a 
— of $8 a month or more; which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 


Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of 138 citizens of Cincinnati, 


Ohio, praying ‘or the passage of House bill 3863, to increase the com- 
joa of iers; which was referred to the Committee on 
t-Offices and Post-Roads. 


Mr, DANIEL presented a petition of 8 citizens of Richmond, Va., 
praying for the passage of a national Sunday-rest law; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. PADDOCK presented a petition of 41 citizens of Nebraska, 
praying for a national Sunday-rest law, against needless Sunday work 
in the Government’s mail and military service; which was referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. BLAIR. I present a petition of the Harrison-Morton-Bowden 
White Republican Club, of Norfolk, Va., Thomas Lowry, president, 
R. D. Whitehorne, secretary pro tempore, composed of 700 members, 
signed by their officers, at a meeting at which they say, addressing the 
Senate and House of Representatives: 

We, the undersigned, citizens of the United States and residents of Norfolk, 
Va., did not expect that the Blair educational bill (by the tings of which we 
had hoped for our children to reap t benefits) would s such a fate as it 
did at the hands of our réprasentattres; 

And we now humbly pray and petition that you in your wisdom reopen and 
pass this most meritorious bill. Weare not content to believe that the learned 
representatives of this enlightened 88 will let the children of the coming 
generation in an age of the greatest civilization grow up in ignorance without 
offering to them all the advantages within their power. 

The same petition is unanimously indorsed by the members of the 
Fourth Ward White Republican Club, of the city of Portsmouth, Va., 
at a regular meeting held at its headquarters on Monday, April 28, 
1890; membership, 178; Joseph E. Broughton, president, and William 
N. Eaton, secretary. The petition is also unanimously indorsed by the 
George E. Bowden White Republican Club, of Portsmouth, Va.; W. 
F. Tonkin, president, and W. H. King, secretary. 

I move that the petition lie on the table, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAIR. I also present a petitionof the Presbyterian Church of 
Crafton, Pa., praying for the passage of the Blair educational bill. The 
petitioners pray for the enactment of that important measure into a 
law, and the writer says: This is but a small place in the suburbs of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., yet we send you 182 signatures. I move that the 
petition lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BLATR. I present a petition signed by J. B. Jamison, of Buf- 
falo, Pa., and others, addressed to the Senate, and saying that they de- 
sire the passage of the Blair educational bill, and“ tfully request 
you to reconsider said bill and enact it into law.“ I move that the 
petition lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAIR. I present the following petition adopted by the Phila- 
delphia Young People's Society of Christian Endeavor, of the First 
Church of the Covenanters, unanimously adopted by the regular 
monthly business meeting of that society, addressed to The honora- 
ble the Senate of the United States:“ 

The Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, of the First Church of 
the Covenanters, of Philadelphia, Pa., respectfully petition for the passage of 
the bill appropriating funds from the national Treasury to the several States in 
and for popular education. 


I move that the petition lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I 3 a memorial, addressed to the Congress 
of the United States, of the representatives of the religious Society of 
Friends for the States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware. 
The memorialists state in their memorial that they have observed 
with sorrow during the session of the present Congress the introduction 
of bills for a large increase of expenditures for vessels of war belo: 
to the United States Navy, and fortifications.” They further at- 
tention to the present lamentable condition of the most powerful mili- 
tary nations of Europe in consequence of the oppressive taxation and 
the enforced service of the young men in camps. They further ask if 
it has not been a recognized axiom by American legislators, from Wash- 
ington’s day to this, that a large standing army is inimical to the 
character of our free institutions and of pernicious tendency. They 
furtherask, ‘‘ Will not the building of war vessels of unusual size and 
number and the erection of coast defenses at such a juncture arouse a 
feeling of jealousy and suspicion? They further state that the sur- 
plus belongs to the people and should not be exhausted in any such 
way. 

But the most important thing to which I wish to call the attention 
of the Senate in this memorial goes to the illustration, as here stated, 
of the establishment of Government on purely christian principles. It 
is stated that in the State of Pennsylvania no provisions were made for 
the maintenance of a military foree under the government of William 
Penn and his coadjutors. I fear, Mr. President, that there has been 
great degeneracy in that State of late. 

I respectfully submit the memorial with this statement of its con- 
tents and move its reference to the Committee on Naval Aftairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. TURPIE presented the petition of Rear-Admiral Oliver S. Glis- 
son, United States Navy, praying to be allowed an increase of his p 
ent pay as a recognition of distinguished services rendered by him 
during the late war; which was referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 
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referred the bill (S. 2243) for the relief of William H. Brown, submit- 
ted an adverse report thereon, which was agreed to; and the bill was 
postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. WALTHALL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 3051) for the relief of Samuel Burrell, sub- 
mitted an adverse report thereon, which was agreed to; and the bill 
was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. DAWES, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without amendment: 

A bill (S. 2782) to provide for the reduction of the Round Valley 
Indian reservation, in the State of California, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 2783) for the relief of the Mission Indians in the State of 
California; and 

A bill (H. R. 344) to grant the right of way to the Pittsburgh, Co- 
Iumbus and Fort Smith Railway Company through the Indian Terri- 
tory, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DAWES, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 3545) to extend and amend ‘‘An act to authorize the 
Fort Worth and Denver City Railway Company to construct and oper- 
ate a railway through the Indian Territory, and for other purposes,“ 
reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. COCKRELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 3162) to provide for the examination of certain 
officers of the Army, and to regulate promotions therein, reported ad- 
versely thereon, and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, submitted a report, accompanied 

a bill (S. 3716) to provide for the examination of certain officers of 
Army and to regulate promotions therein; which was read twice by 
its title. 

Mr. HAWLEY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the joint resolution (H. Res. T% authorizing the use and 
improvement of Fort Sewall, at Marblehead, Mass., reported it with 
amendments, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill e R. 7953) granting a pension to Barbara f; 

A bill (H. R. 6775) to pension R. C. Martin for services rendered in 
the war with Mexico; 

A bill (H. R. 1116) granting a pension to Clara M. Owen; 

A bill (H. R. 1114) granting a pension to Mary A. Holland; and 

A bill (H. R. 1115) granting a pension to Arthur D. and Alfred A. 
Lyford. 

Mr. FRYE, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 3194) to establish a light-station at or near Page’s 
Rock, in York River, Virginia, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. FRYE. I am instructed by the Committee on Commerce, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 3559) to amend section 4414 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, to report adversely thereon. 

This is a bill introduced by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Ar- 
LEN], providing for the salary of the inspector of hulls and boilers at 
Puget Sound. The Senate Committee on Commerce has reported, and 
there has passed the Senate already, a bill reorganizing entirely the 
salaries of inspectors of hulls and boilers, and in that bill the provision 
made for the Puget Sound inspector is even more than the Senator’s 
bill provides for. So I move that this bill be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLEN, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 3078) to carry out the findings of the Court of Claims in the 
ease of James H. Dennis, reported it with an amendment, and submit- 
ted a report thereon.. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 1418) for the relief of Dwight Hall, reported it with an amend- 
ment, and submitted a report thereon. 


THE MEAT PRODUCT. 


Mr. VEST. Iam instructed by the Select Committee on the Trans- 
portation and Sale of the Meat Product of the United States to submit 
a report in writing, accompanied by exhibits and testimony taken. 

I desire to state in connection with this report that the committee 
was organized in May, 1888, but circumstances prevented the meeting 
of the committee until November of the same year. The committee 
have investigated the subject very fully and have made their report 
as to the questions that were presented to the committee. They have 
reported four measures for the consideration of the Senate. 

The first is a joint resolution asking the President of the United States 
to institute such diplomatic correspondence with the authorities of 
Great Britain as may bring about a repeal or modification of the exist- 
ing quarantine regulations of the United Kingdom, which result in re- 
quiring the slaughter of all American cattle imported into the King- 

om at the port of entry, and forbid their being carried alive into the 
interior of the country. This, asa matter of course, must depend upon 
rr peo as we have no legislative power to control any but our own 
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export, shall be subject. to inspection at the places where killed. 

he next measure is one intended to prohibit the monopoly which 
is now practiced asto the storage capacity of steam-ships carrying cattle 
to foreign countries. The evidence showed very conclusively (there is 
no dispute about it) that in the port of New York the practice has 
obtained amongst the steam-ship companies, which belong to foreign 
countries, there being no American line, of leasing or contracting, some- 
times a single vessel, sometimes all the vessels in the line, for a num- 
ber of months in advance to one person. The result is that a shipper 
who is not this favored contractor has no opportunity of getting his 
cattle into the foreign markets at all. The agents of the steam-ship 
lines appeared before our committee and frankly avowed that they did 
not propose to divide the storage capacity of any vessel between two or 
more shippers. They gave as the reason for it (a reason I must be per- 
mitted to say which was not satisfactory to us) that when they made 
divided up this storage capacity between two or more persons it re- 
sulted in difficulties and scuffles between the employés of the cattle- 
owners, to the annoyance and inconvenience of the officers of the vessel. 
Another bill which-we report is one that is intended to prevent the 
discrimination that now exists upon all the railroads belonging to the 
Trunk Line Association, and that embraces all the roads running from 
Chicago east, under which no mileage is given for any of the improved 
cattle-cars that are carrying live cattle from the West to the East. 
The evidence shows that upon the lines of roads west of Chicago, and 
which belong to what is known as the Central Traffic Association, mile- 
age of from 1 to 1} cents a mile is given for cattle-cars; whether im- 
proved or unimproved, that belong to private individuals. As between 
ruilroad companies, a custom has obtained, which is generally observed, 
by which a company using the cars of another corporation pays a mile- 
age of three-quarters of 1 cent each way for the use of the car. The 
evidence shows that upon the lines‘east of Chicago the refrigerator-cars, 
in which is conveyed dressed beef, dead meat, receive a e Fen 
three-quarters. of 1 cent each way, although they are hauled 
empty alter the meat is taken out of them. The improved cars in 
which the live cattle are transported on the same road, since June, 
1888, by a resolution of the Trunk Line Association, receive no mile- 
age at all. The judgment of the committee was that this was an un- 
just discrimination against live cattle, and they have reported a bill 
amending the interstate-commerce act so as to prohibit this abuse. 
These three bills and the joint resolution are submitted with this re- 
port. I call the attention of the committees who have control of the 
order of business of the Senate upon each side of the Chamber to the 
importance of these measures to the cattle interests of the United States, 
now in a very depressed condition. As for myself or as for this com- 
mittee, we are powerless to bring about the early consideration of the 
hills we have reported. The matter is entirely under the control of 
the two committees, and of the Senate eventually. 
I had thought that I would ask that a certain day be fixed for the con- 
sideration of these measures, but my experience in the Senate has taught 
me that special orders are always put aside if the Senate afterwards 
sees proper to do so, and that such an order amounts to very little. I 
simply call the attention of these committees to these measures, and 
ask in the name of the cattle-raisers of the United States that they be 
taken up and considered. I ask that the usual order be made for 


printing the report and the accompanying papers. 
joint resolution will be read 


ying 
The VICE-PRESIDENT, The bills and 
by their titles. 
The following bills and joint resolution were read twice by their titles: 
A bill S. 3717) to amend An act to regulate commerce,“ approved February 
tA biit (S. 3718) to prolibit monopoly in the transportation of cattle to foreign 
untries ; 
sox bill (8. 3719) to provide for the inspection of live cattle and beef products 


intended for export to foreign countries; and 
A joint resolution (S. R. 780 in regard to the export trade in cattle, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bills and the joint resolution will be 
placed on the Calendar. 

Mr. PLATT. I think that the subjects embraced in the report of 
this special committee are of great importance and certainly ought to 
he considered by the Senate at an early day. As soon as the bills and 
the report are printed I think there can be some arrangement made by 
which they shall be taken up and considered. I will assure the Sena- 
tor from Missouri that so far as I am concerned and so far as I repre- 
sent our friends upon this side of the Chamber I shall do my best in 
that direction. 

Mr. CULLOM. I simply desire to repeat what the Senator from 

Connecticut has said in p inet to the importance of the measures, 
and I shall be anxious myself to secure their early consideration. 
I desire to say in addition that one of the bills, which proposes to 
amend the interstate-commerce act, possibly ought to be referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce finally, but I shall make no such 
request at present, I desire to see the bill before any action is taken, 
of course; and I should be glad to see the report also. I will inquire 
of the Senator from Missouri whether the reportis very long or whether 
it can be printed at an early date. 
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Mr. VEST. The report consists of about 100 pages of type-written 
matter. I take it that it can be printed in a very few days. 

Mr. CULLOM. I do not desire to say anything further than that I 
am anxious, so far as I am concerned, that the whole subject shall be 
considered early. 

Mr. ALLISON. 
the committee? 

Mr. VEST. ‘The testimony is separate from the report. 

Mr. ALLISON. The testimony, it seems to me, ought to be printed 
also in connection with the report, if it can be done. 

Mr, VEST. Yes, as a matter of course; but the same number of 
copies of the report and of the testimony ought not to be printed. There 
ought to be a considerable number of copies of the report, but not so 
many of the testimony, because that is very voluminous; it amounts 
to seven or eight hundred pages. 

Mr. COKE. In reference to this matter I desire to say that the re- 
port is a very exhaustive one and treats of one of the most important 
subjects now before Congress and one in which a great number of peo- 
ple are very much interested. I hope the Committee on Printing will 
be very liberal in printing the report and will print a large number, so 
that we may have copies to distribute among the persons who will de- 
sire to see it. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I should like to inquire of the Senator from Mis- 
souri who reported from his ial committee these four important 
measures if the bills reported by him will pro forma go to the Calendar. 

Mr. VEST. I i 80. 

* VICE-PRESIDENT. The bills have been placed on the Calen- 


Mr. VEST. That is the general order of the Senate in such cases. 

Mr. PADDOCK. ‘The question of the reference of one of the bills had 
been raised, and another one, as I understood the bill when it was read 
by title, relates to the subject of exports and imports exclusively, and 
its reference may hereafter be thought to be desirable. It therefore 
seemed to me that it might be better to let the bills lie on the table un- 
til the subject of reference to the regular committees having charge of 
the several subjects embraced within the scope of the bills should be 
finally determined. I think it would expedite the consideration of the 
bills to pursue that course, and it is only with that view and that in- 
tent that I venture the suggestion. : 

Mr. VEST. It would be an extraordinary proceeding for the Sen- 
ate, after a select committee had been organized to consider a question 
and has considered it for eighteen months, to send then its measures 
to a regular committee. Ishould submit to the Senate that that would 
be a reflection upon the personnel of the select committee, against 
which I would enter a mild protest, We have considered this matter 
for eighteen months; we have taken nearly a thousand pages of testi- 
mony; we have reported our conclusions, and I take it that we are en- 
titled to about the same consideration that any other committee is. 

Mr. PADDOCK. 1 desire to say to the Senator from Missouri that 
the furthest thing from my mind was to make any reflection upon his 
committee, which has performed so signal and so important a service. 
I thought perhaps from the fact that the question had been raised as 
to one bill it might be raised as to another; to get the sanction of the 
regular committees having c of the particular subjects which are 
embraced within the scope of these bills in advance might expedite 
the matter and might thus be a convenience and accommodation to all 
concerned to have such reference. 

Mr. VEST. Of course the bills will be printed and every member 
of the Senate will examine them, and I hope it will be the pleasure of 
every member of the Senate to examine them critically. If one of 
these measures (and there are four of them) should be sent to a regu- 
lar committee, they should all be so disposed of. For instance, the 
joint resolution in regard to diplomatic correspondence with the au- 
thorities of Great Britain ought to be sent under that rule, if it should 
be established, to the Committee on Foreign Relations and the bill 
which attempts to do away with discrimination as to transportation 
by improved cattle cars, and which is really an amendment of the in- 
terstate-commerce law, ought to go to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, and soon, But we have considered the matter very fully, 
and I submit to the Senator from Nebraska that we have not en- 
croached upon the jurisdiction of any regular committee, We have 
made original recommendations. I know the bills he has considered 
and has reported from his committee. We had them before us when 
we drew the bill to which he refers. He will find 

Mr. PADDOCK. ‘The course proposed is entirely satisfactory to me. 
I have no interest in having a reference of either of these measures 
made to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

I am as anxious as the Senator himself can be for the earliest pos- 
sible consideration of these important measures. 

Mr. VEST. The bill reported by the Senator from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry is on a different subject. 

Mr.CULLOM. I simply desire to say that at present I am perfectly 
willing to allow the bill that proposes to amend the interstate-com- 
merce act to go upon the Calendar and be printed, and the question 
whether it should be referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce is one which is to be hereafter considered. 


Does the report include all the testimony taken by 


Mr. HARRIS. The bills reported have passed the ordeal of commit- 
tee scrutiny, and it would be, as I think, an unusual and so fur as I 
know an unprecedented thing to take the bills reported by a commit- 
tee created by this body, whether it bea select or standing committee, 
and refer them to any other committee. They are reported from a rec- 
ognized committee of this body, They go to the Calendar and havea 
right to go to the Calendar in my opinion, as all other bills reported 
from a committee, I think it would be a very unusual proceeding to 
ask that a bill reported from one committee should be referred to an- 
other unless at the request of the committee reporting it. 

Mr, CULLOM, The Senator will allow me to suggest that it is not 
avery unusual thing, I think. For instance, the anti-trust bill was re- 
ported hy the Committee on Finance and it was finally referred to the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. HARRIS. It was referred by the action of the Senate because 
it involved constitutional questions that, in the opinion of a majority 
of the Senate, required the judgment of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. CULLOM. I do not know whether that was the only reason or 
not. 

Mr. HARRIS. I suppose it was. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the resolution of the 
Senate relating to the enrollment of the bill (S. 895) to provide a tem- 
porary government forthe Territory of Oklahoma, to the juris- 
diction of the United States courts in the Indian Territory, and for other 


purposes. 
BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Mr. INGALLS introduced a bill (S. 3720) granting increase and re- 
rating of pension to J. Arrell Johnson, formerly John A. Johnson; which 
was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 3721) for the relief of A. 
J. McCreary, administrator of the estate of J. M. Hiatt, deceased, and 
for other purposes; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. INGALLS. I introduce a bill at the request of an organization 
known as the Wage-Workers’ Alliance, which I ask may be twice read 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The bill (S. 3722) to abolish local taxation and for other purposes 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. McMILLAN introduced a bill (S. 3723) granting an increase of 
pension to Thomas B. Shaw; which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3724) granting a pension to Mrs. Lydia 
Hughes; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. FARWELL introduced a bill (S. 3725) for the relief of James C. 
Blair; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3726) for the relief of the heirs of Clif- 
ford Arrick, deceased; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. GRAY introduced a bill (S. 3727) to provide for the settlement 
of the claim of Robert C. Rogers, for the loss of private property, ete. 
in the navaland military service of the United States; which was 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3728) granting an increase of pension 
to Robert C. Rogers: which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BLAIR introduced a bill (S. 3729) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Henry Aldrich; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, introduced a bill (S. 3730) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary E. Greening, widow of Orlando A. Greening, who served 
in the Indian war; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. COCKRELL (by request) introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 
79) to provide for furnishing certain documents to designated deposi- 
tories of public documents; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had on 
the 30th ultimo approved and signed the following acts: 

An act (S. 157) to amend the charter of the Eckington and Soldiers’ 
Home Railway Company; ° 

An act (S. 2284) for theorganization, improvement, and maintenance 
of the national Zoological Park; 

An act (S. 609) granting a pension to Catharine Title, widow of 
Ephraim Title; 

An act (S. 617) ting a pension to Hannah R. on; 

An act (S. 1073) providing a pension to Matilda C. King; 

An act (S. 2022) granting a pension to Sarah C. Hurlbutt; and 


An act (S. 2195) granting a pension to Emma L, Selfridge. 
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The message also announced that the President had this day approved 
and signed the act (S. 3063) to establish Rockport, in the district of 
Belfast, Me., as a port of delivery. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT AURORA, ILL. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business being concluded, 
the Calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 

Mr. ALLISON. Pending that, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4970) to simplify the laws in re- 
lation to the collection of the revenues. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. SPOONER. I ask the Senator from Iowa to yield to me for a 
moment. 

Mr. ALLISON. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SPOONER. I ask unanimous consent to take from the table 
the bill (S. 2714) to provide for the purchase of a site and the erection 
of a public building thereon at Aurora, in the State of Ilinois. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request made by 
the Senator from Wisconsin? The Chair lays before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill. 

Mr. SPOONER. I move that the Senate non-concur in the amend- 
ments made by the House of Representatives to the bill and request a 
conference upon the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the Vice-President was authorized to appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. SPOONER, Mr. MOR- 
RIL, and Mr. VEST were appointed. 

SAMUEL ADAMS. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I ask the Senator from Iowa in charge of the 
pending bill to yield to me for three seconds. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the 
Senator from Oregon ? 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido. 

Mr. MITCHELL. There is on the Calendar Order of Business No. 
860, a House bill to increase the pension of Samuel Adams. It is re- 
ported favorably from the Committee on Pensions of the Senate, and I 
am advised by papers in my hands that the beneficiary is now in the 
hospital at Auburn, Cal., helpless from paralysis and likely to die 
within a very few days. I ask the Senator to yield to me while I put 
the bill op its e. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will yield. 

By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 

roceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 3962) to increase the pension of 
Bamuel Adams. It proposes to increase the pension of Samuel Adams, 
United States naval forces, war with Mexico, from $8 to $30 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 

a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. McPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (8. 389) grant- 
ing pensions to soldiers and sailors who are incapacitated for the per- 
formance of labor, and providing for pensions to widows, minor chil- 
dren, and dependent parents, with an amendment in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution; and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice-President: 

A bill (H. R. 5964) granting the Spokane Falls and Northern Rail- 
way Company the right of way through the Colville Indian reserva- 


m 
A bin (H. R. 7509) granting the Palouse and Spokane Railways right 
of way through the Nez Percé Indian reservation in Idaho; and 
Joint resolution (S. 76) to authorize Lieut. Henry R. Lemly, United 
States Army, to accept a position under the Government of the Repub- 
lic of Colombia, 
CUSTOMS ADMINISTRATION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4970) to simplify the laws in relation to the collec- 
tion of the revenues, the pending question being on the amendment 
proposed by Mr. GRAY. 

Mr, EVARTS., Mr. President, I shall endeavor to confine my ob- 
servations to a narrow field. The general scope of the debate would 
invite perhaps a larger exposition of my views in general, but I must 
confine myself, I think, to the real matter in question. 

I have stated that I should vote against the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Delaware, althongh I agree to the proposition that this 
committee’s report did not give such a scope of jurisdiction to the court 
as I desired, and the amendment that I have presented, and which has 
been for some days under the eye of this committee, and before the Sen- 
ate in printed form, reduced the proposition of criticism and of improve- 
ment on the committee’s report to the narrowest limit, and yet I think 
an abundant one for the protection of the merchant’s interest. 

It will be observed that in this amendment there are only two phrases 
which are of influence. One is that after the evidence has gone up into 


the court, all the matters of procedure to ascertain the duty, then the 
court, if it thinks necessary, shall take other e Cepia e 
the court shall proceed according to law to fix, on all this evidenee that 
shall be thus brought in, the classification and rate. That is the lan- 
guage of the committee and which I follow. I only make this modi- 
fication. This does not enlarge in the least the scope of the court’s 
jurisdiction, which is substantial and on the face of it might seem thor- 
oughly a question of law. 

Classification and rate” is a question of law, and has nothing to do 
with the valuation of the goods. That is closed in the anterior pro- 
ceedings by the committee’s treatment of it, and is left precisely in the 
same plight under the amendment that I propose. 

Now, why does it come to be important in the view of merchants or 
of their legal advisers, or of the Senators or Representatives who pass, 
as lawmakers, on a proper provision for the situation, if it is a question 
of law, that there should be an opennessof trial, of examination of wit- . 
nesses in the court, of coercing testimony, and a right, if accorded 
under the Constitution, to trial by jury? Simply for this reason: The 
methods and the phrases in the tariff law go to commerce, to merchants, 
and to subjects of commerce for the phrases and descriptive terms that 
we introduce into our laws. 

They are not scientific, they are not invented or shaped by legisla- 

tors. We are dealing with commerce, to keep it alive, and to deal with 
it as a living and active force. Now, there comes to be what is a ques- 
tion of law under the tariff, whether a certain rate of duty should be 
imposed under a descriptive phrase on this or that article. The differ- 
ence may be important. The duty may be 25 per cent. if it falls under 
one name in the nomenclature; it may be 45 per cent. under another 
name. It is a complex and complicated question for the lawmakers, 
and they are sometimes inexact and sometimes they are warped, not by 
any pur of doing anything that is indirect or wrong or injurious, 
but of the views that are thrust upon them by this or that interest. 
That is a pure question of law, and in my judgment every one affected 
by it is entitled to a trial of that question of law in court. 
. Now, as to the method of procedure after you get into the court. 
Many of these questions will be disposed of undoubtedly on the ques- 
tion of law, without any additional evidence—I agree to that beyond 
what is furnished by this excellent method of procedure. Beyond 
that, a great many cases will be decided satisfactorily to the merchants 
and their counsel and to the Government and the Government’s coun- 
sel by the judge. We have now a right under our legislation to waive 
ajury trial. But the question is, are there reasonable and important 
situations that should give the merchants the satisfaction of a jury 
trial if it is within the constitutional duty that it must be given or 
within the habits of our people to have questions tried by jury that 
belong to a jury? 

The question is whether naturally and properly there are cases where 
a merchant might desire that a jury should pass upon the question of 
fact. It is settled with us that the determination under which classifi- 
cation and rate a duty shall be imposed must turn upon the commer- 
cial use and interpretation of the phrase in dispute. It is easy to settle 
most of these cases, the questions being superficial and not needing to 
be penetrated by any great amount of proof or requiring the aid of 
commercial people or a jury, but there are cases and have been cases 
where the Government has felt and the merchants have felt and the 
manufacturers have felt that it is desirable that there should be a cor- 
rect understanding of the commercial situation, that Congress might be 
appealed to to use stricter and more definite nomenclature in cases 
where a perversion, often happening, I agree, has been operating in this 
way. 

That, Mr. President, is a question of commercial evidence from com- - 
mercial men, and our appraisers are going to bring to you a great deal 
of intelligence and a great deal of integrity, and under the processes of 
this bill they will bring you to a point which in my judgment will in- 
dicate satisfaction by the merchants with this method in many cases 
where they were not satisfied under the ruder methods of the existing 
law. That I concede in every way, and the merchants concede it and 
applaud it. Now, the merchant thinks he is entitled to an exploration 
by all the methods of a solemn trial and the judgment of a jury, and 
the question is whether he should have it or not. ` 

You may talk against a trial by jury; you may talk against the pro- 
lixity of law; you may talk about the interests of the lawyers, and, if 
it suits the term for the monient, they are sneered at. They are quite 
able not only to take care of themselves, but of all their clients, and in 
a great measure of very large public interest besides. A 

The question is not whether or not, in the language of my colleague, 
he would give the jury trial if he thought it would do the merchants 
any good. The question is whether other citizens, merchants or not 
merchants, themselves think that it will do them good; and it is not to be 
imputed to them that they have the sinister purpose of beguiling a jury 
and defeating the law any more than there can be imputed these sinister 
views in asking for a jury trial on any other matter of interest. The 
framers of our Constitution thought that the preservation of the com- 
mon law to the people of this country was important, and they thought 
that the jury trial, where it theretofore had been accorded in matters 
of common law, should be preserved in order to maintain the common 
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law, for many of the points and values of the common law ean only be 
maintained through the agency of a jury. Any man may profess to 
be wiser and bolder than the ers of the Constitution and to think 
that the common Jaw and the jury trial should be excluded from this 
or that branch of our jurisprudence, but the constitutional clause which 
says it shall be preserved in either case I think must apply to all suits 
where the value involved is $20 or more. 

Now, how is this practically to do harm? Whenever this is brought 
into review, immediately other subjects are introduced and the expe- 
rience of the past is appealed to, as if it all belonged to the question 
of trials in the courts. 

Mr. President, certainly this committee are not disposed to yield be- 
fore the Senate that the method of procedure here provided for fixing 
what shall he exacted is not a great improvement on the past system. 
The merchants agree that it is. The Government takes into its own 
hands the succeeding methods by which expert appraisers are to pass 
upon this question. Weare not to be told that this wise and benefi- 
cent operation, so intelligent in conception and so intelligent in the ar- 
range.sents for its execution, will not stifle a great deal of diseontent 
and a great deal of obscurity and misunderstanding. Neither can it 
be doubted that when the case is introduced into a court it does not 
come from a litigant or from a lawyer, but is sent directly by the Gov- 
ernment or the merchant at his option, and then all that has taken 

lace heretofore is at the service of the court, and it has to proceed 

ceforth only as the court shall think n x 

But let us look at the situation that has been brandished before the 
Senate as it was two years ago. It is the accumulation of scandal 
which can not be too strongly condemned in the situation that then 
existed; but will not Senators understand that the first pressure was 
by the Government, that exacted, contrary to law, not by oppression, 
not by indirection, not by perversion, but by a construction of the law 
different from what the business men put upon it? Now, canit be said 
that all the delays, all the accumulations are to be charged upon citi- 
zens who try to set right in their own interest what had been done 
wrong by the executive government on this question? Not at all. 

In reference to the question put by the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. McPHERsoN] whether, when there had been a decision below in 
a circuit court and an appeal taken, the prolongation of the existing 
Treasury regulations that had been found by the court to be wrong was 
persisted in and necessarily so. Certainly that is so, and I have no 
question to make about it; but it is not the merchants’ a that has 
created that; it is the Government's appeal that has created it; and 
when the record shows that the appeals of this administrative func- 
tion have reversed nine out of ten of the rulings made by the Treasury 
against the exceptions of the merchants, can it be said thatitis afault 
on their part? 

Why does not the Government take better legal advice in their de- 
terminations in advance if they do not wish to be subjected to revision 
and reversal by the courts of the land? Why do they not submit 
in the lower court in the first determination against the Government, 
and thus reduce the charge that is so valuable, at the sacrifice of every- 
thing else? Ido not complain that they take the case up. Ido not 
impute it to the motives that when the court has decided in their favor 
the Government prolongs in the aspect of the crowded docket here and 
of the court below in the transmission of matters for review. Why do 
they not yield rather than have this inconvenience of accumulation 
and of perversion of public interests? Is everything to be done in the 
way of sacrifice by the people of the country in ascertaining their rights, 
each in his lot and in his duty, and nothing charged to the Government? 

It is a great mistake and a great scandal that high duties should be 
exacted and put into the Treasury and that with greater or lesser de- 

“lays a correction of that ruling should be postponed. It is a mischief 
that the consumer shall have paid the higher rate that has been exacted; 
it is a mischief that in the correction of the law the refunding should 
go to the person from whom the money was originally taken, and not 
be distributed in alleviation of the duty levied on the consumers; but 
those incidents are not chargeable to the merchant or his appeal to the 
law of the land. They are chargeable in the first place to the very 
great complexity of our duties, to the very high rate of our duties 
which are not brought in question, which I do not question, because 
my opinion and experience sustain this extensive system, but it does 
involve a derogation to a certain extent of the great benefits of that 
scheme. These infirmities and difficulties of administration of law 
fixed by Congress ought to be minified, I ayree; all opportunities of 
stumbling-blocks and of delay in cutting down the question of yalues 
-ought to be removed as far as they can. Bring up the question of law 
as easily and as promptly in a court as possible, have this priority ac- 
corded that this section now reported and my amendment still adopts 
it as I propose to make it of a few further words that were omitted. 
Within sixty days there is a decision in the circnit court. It is deter- 
mined whether the importer will not take the law as laid down in that 
court rather thap appeal. 

Let it be settled then; there is wisdom in the proposition that it is 
more important that it should be settled and settled satisfactorily than 
which way it is settled. But, Mr. President, there is no such bugbear 
confronting the Senate as was arrayed before it in the arguments pre- 


sented two years ago. When I was addressing the Senate yesterday I 
said that now the courts were able to dispose of these questions promptly. 
I said two years agu that, if this procedure were adopted and went into 
effect and a judge was appointed, then it would all disappear. I was 
challenged here by the Senator from Ohio on this subject, but pene- 
trating the report, where about four thousand cases then were, there 
are now pending but seventy-five questions, and in a short time there 
will be but fifty cases on the docket of the court in New York, and those 
are substantially all the cases in the country that need to be disposed 
of. This method of the committee, if it had gone into operation two 
years ago as to procedure, would have greatly reduced this, Therefore 
it would be a trifling allowance that needed to have revision in any 
court in any delay. 

The Senator from Ohio has thonght that as he had previously favored 
it he would now favor a court of five judges sitting in New York all 
the whileto settle these questions. Settlewhat? Settle theseseventy- 
five cases. Why, Mr. President, people will think that either clients 
or Jawyers are interested in magnifying litigation. I understand there 
is not any reason for a special court. The circuit court can di 
under the procedure which has been presented so usefully, can dispose 
of all these cases without the expense of a tribunal of the nature to 
which the Senator from Ohio has referred. Sometimes everything is 
magnified and sometimes everything is minified in order to make an 
obstacle in one case or remove one in another. 

Mr. President, if the committee will consider that this amendment 
that I have presented is entirely satisfactory to the merchants in the 
largest sense of the security of their constitutional right or an habitual 
right if it is not a constitutional right of determining this question, I 
think they will be disposed to accede to it. Even yesterday, as I learn 
by the papers and by private information, a great meeting of importers, 
purchasing merchants in our great city, was held on this and the more 
general subject of the tariff; a great part of them, as I understand, 
are of the political faith not espoused by the committee 5 this 
bill as a majority, with whom I concur; and it is not to be disposed 
of in the notion that their objects are sinister. They are not sinister. 
They do not desire to be put upon a footing where the rest of the citi- 
zens are not put, and that is their footing, 

Mr. President, in the future operations, if a party is not a changeable 
one, all these disputes may be brought to a point within very reason- 
able limits. If the law is changed, of course if new classifications, if 
new regulations are newly described, then, of course, in the nature of 
the subject there arises this question of what the law means on its text. 

My colleague has presented what he thinks is an analogy of State 
taxation which shows that this method is more lenient or more consid- 
erate. I suppose he means the question of value. I have not inter- 
fered in my amendment in the least with the system of values as a 
question of law. Nobody pretends that under the taxation methods 
of the State the assessors have a right to determine finally against the 
citizen the questions that are involved in what is the area and precision 
of taxation. The ordinary method, of course, is a very simple one. In 
the States there are different arrangements. In our State, there is one 
tax and that is the percentage that the citizen is called upon to pay, 
whether it be upon his real estate or whether it be upon his outeome 
of personal perty between what he possesses and what he owes. 
The rates are different. On real estate the taxation rests upon the 
land, it is no matter who is the owner, and in that regard it is like the 
method and proper method of our dutiable system upon the property 
that is taken into possession of the Government; but that is always 
made a subject of adjustment and argument, with or without counsel, 
before the assessors. When it is decided, that is the end of it, wholly 
the end, of it. But there are questions that involve matters of law 
and that are not accorded to the assessors. 

If there are different rates, or if, as in the very limited opportunity 
of legal questions in our simpler state on the personal property, these 
taxing powers have a right to say to this or that citizen, You are ex 
parte and in advance put at twenty-five thousand or half a million dol- 
lars; if you do not appear by a day that will be fixed against you.“ 
Most of them are thus fixed in a wise administration. But when the 
tax-payer appears he is allowed to substitute his oath for examination 
as to what his property and the balance of it is; but the tax-payer can 
come in and say, I can not swear that my property is less than you 
have fixed it at; I agree to it; but every dollar of my wealth of a per- 
sonal nature is invested in Government bonds, and therefore you can 
not tax me a penny.“ Does an assessor settle that question? Is he 
“ the be-all and the end-all” of this litigation? No. Requirements 
are made, and properly, that there shall be laid before the assessor by 
the citizen the grounds and the facts upon which he seeks reduction, 
not because his wealth is not adequate, buf because the investments of 
it are not the subject of State taxation. 

Then you have precisely the same question arising; whether by law 
this or that exaction can be made from this or that citizen. But there 
are varieties in the State by which this or that form of property may 
be under one rate or under another, and there may be a general reg- 
ulation; You can have a very remote estimate of the situation. Sup- 
posing there is a provision that the tax on real estate shall be only 1 » 
per cent. and the tax on personal property shall be 1} per cent. Very 
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well; real estate is beyond dispute; but suppose the question arises 
whether a mortgagee has the real-estate interest or only a personal 
ownership. In some States it is one way and in some States the other. 
It is perfectly competent for the law-making power to say that the 
mortgagee’s interest in real estate shall draw taxation and be treated 
as real estate and subject to only 1 per cent., or if may make another 
rovision as to chattels real and leaseholds and what not, which way 
t shall lie within personalty or for taxation as real estate, and in the 
absence of any definition it is a question of law whether for the pur- 
of taxation this mixed property isa chattel real or a mortgage in- 
terest, is to be taxed as personal property or ns real estate under divers 
tates. That is a question of law, and no assessment ever can or ever 
does preclude that. 

In other words, the analogies which are very remote in one sense 
where our scheme is so simple and topics of taxation are so grouped in 
great masses that this inspection we are now making does not appear. 
But there is nothing in the principle whatever that does not accord, 
and, as I think, must accord under the system of taxation of the United 
States and this form of duty which at common Jaw there does not ex- 
ist a right, not the question of process of ascertaining values, but the 
question of the right of any such treatment of the subject by classifi- 
cation and rate when a collector or a Secretary of the Treasury in the 
administration of a high duty, and correctly, in his estimate, has taken 
what Congress had not intended should be taken. 

I hope that the Senators who have thought that they ought to go 
back to the full common-law remedy of action may abandon it, and 
that this private form that opens the month of the court, as I think, 
but very little beyond what this measure in that respect does, will be 
agreed to. But the difference is that the merchant has it in his power 
when the law of the land gives to any claimant against the Govern- 
ment, against law ora private erfcroachment against law, a redress in 
the tribunal of a court of justice. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President 

Mr. McPHERSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Delaware yield to 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. GRAY. Les, sir. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I desire to say that during my temporary ab- 
sence from the Chamber yesterday an amendment was agreed to, on 
page 16 of this bill, found in lines 13 and 14, to which I am unaltera- 

y opposed. I shall ask for a reconsideration of that vote or shall re- 
serve its consideration in the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON: What does the Senator refer to? 

Mr. McPHERSON. On page 16, lines 13 and 14: 

An addition of 10 per cent. upon the total cost as thus ascertained. 

The meaning of which is that there is an addition after the total cost 
has been ascertained of 10 per cent. of proŝt. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is a committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MANDERSON in the chair). The 
bill is in Committee of the Whole, and the Chair understands the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey to propose to reserve the amendment in the Senate. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Either reserve it or I may ask for a reconsid- 
eration of the vote in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr, President, I do not expect to add anything to the 
very impressive and eloquent appeal which the Senator from New York 
LMr. Eyarrs] has e for the preservation of the ancient and still 

and valuable right of trial by jury. It seems to me, sir, a little 
remarkable that at this day and at this time there should be found a 
necessity on the floor of the Senate of the United States for any Sena- 
tor, whether he be as eloquent und able as the Senator from New York 
or otherwise, to appeal to American Senators to pause before they strike 
down this great muniment of American liberty. 

It is a little singular, sir, that the exigency which has brought about 
the necessity for this bill is not some great crisis in our country’s his- 
tory, is not some threatened danger to the existence of its institutions 
calling for extreme remedies and unprecedented measures, but that it 
is the exigency that has been produced, if exigency it is, by the avarice 
and greed of a class who have long claimed that the Government of 
the United States was to them merely the partner in their private busi- 
ness, to protect them and give them undue advantage over the rest of 
their fellow-citizens, 

The exigency is made by those who, made bold by past success, now 
seek to raise higher the tariff law by indirection and by increasing the 
harassments and the difficulties in the path of legitimate commerce to 
take to themselves undue advantage and undue gain and undue par- 
ticipation in the benefits or advantages that come from what ought to 
be equal laws. 

It may be, sir, that this measure, whereby the courts of the United 
States are stripped of their jurisdiction so far as regards this class of 
cases and this class of persons, will be a benefit to the customs service 
in promoting the rapidity and the efficiency with which the tariff law 
can be maintained. It may stop up some of the chinks, it may repair 
some of the breaches in that barrier against free trade, but in doing 
that it prostrates valuable rights, it disregards important sanctions of 
the Constitution, which it is the duty of this Senate to * 

The Senator from New York has very well and eloquently said that 


jury trials, as known at the common law, may be productive of delays; - 
they may render impatient those who are seeking a result and can not 
wait for the slow processes of legal procedure; but this Senate ought 
not and need not be reminded that those delays and those difficulties 
are the price that we pay for freedom and liberty protected by law. 
We can not have the priceless blessing of trial by jury unless we are 
willing to incur the cost. We may havea more inexpensive system, we 
may have a cheaper process of arriving at results, So all despotic Gov- 
ernments have cheaper processes and more inexpensive methods. 

The most economical Government ever conceived by man is an abso- 
lute despotism. It may be that the benevolence of an Eastern caliph 
may produce results thatin comparison with those obtained slowly and 
painfully and laboriously by the methods of a free people will present. 
many advantages. The common sense and the good will and the ex- 
perience of such a ruler may go right to the point and dispense with 
all the law’s delay, but it is nevertheless despotism, and not freedom, 
and we can not tear down these muniments of liberty that have so long 
protected us and expect still to maintain that which they were in- 
tended to protect. 

So then, Mr. President, I for one am willing and I doubt not that 
every American citizen when he fairly considers this question will be 
willing also to pay this price rather than to see trampled under foot 
this great protection, this great muniment of the title by which we 
hold our liberties in this land of ours. 

I would be quite willing, if the amendment that the Senator from 
New York proposes to offer came fully up, in my opinion, to the measure 
of security which I think the American citizen is entitled to, even 
though he be an importer of foreign merchandise, to accept that amend- 
ment instead of the one that I have offered. It may be that it does, 
and I have great deference for the wisdom and experience of that Sen- 
ator, but I can not forego the opinion that I have affirmed that there is 
an obscurity lurking in that amendment which doubtless has escaped 
him, which may defeat the very object he has in view in offering it; 
and therefore I prefer to adhere to the amendment I have offered and 
ask that the Senate shall pass upon that amendment as I have offered 
it, in order that if they should concur with me this right of the im- 
porter of foreign merchandise to go to the courts of the United States 
and bring a common-law suit, with all the incidents that belong to a 
common-law suit, a jury trial (unless he waives it) process for witnesses 
when he requires it, and all that is so well known as belonging to a 
suitinsuch a tribunal, shall be preserved; I prefer that that right should 
remain as it is now. 

We can afford to put up with the increased trouble, we can afford to 
dispense with the celerity with which cases are to be railroaded through 
under the provision reported by the committee as an amendment to 
the House bill, but we can not afford to forego one jot or one tittle of 
the birthright of an American citizen. 

Mr. President, allusion has been made to a report made by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in 1885, Secretary Manning, in which he com- 
mended to the Congress of the United States the subject of reforming 
the administration of the customs laws, and in the direction I admit 
that the committee have gone; but that report was made shortly after 
he came into office, and, read beside the more matured opinions which 
were expressed in the report made a year thereafter, I think it will 
be conceded that Mr. Manning himself would not now, if in the provi- 
dence of God he had remained alive, approve of the recommendations he 
then made. I have in my hand a paper which contains extracts from 
his report contained in volume 2, report of 1886, in which he said: 

The customs service is not exempt from the tendency of power, and espe- ` 
cially arbitrary power, to increase and intensify itself. The average customs 
officer will, in the course of time, if not closely supervised by his superiors, fall, 


insensibly to himself, into the habit, in levying taxes, of giving to the Goyern- 
ment, and not to the tax-payer, the benefit of doubt as to classification or rate 
where Congress has not spoken distinctly, and in the end may become an un- 
reasoning partisan against the citizen. 

What is true at the several ports is true at the Treasury Department, where it 
is impracticable for the Secretary, or the Assistant Secretary assigned to the su- 
pervision of customs officers, to critically and personally examine the details of 
every question presented by the local officers of one hundred and thirty-six 
collection districts. Reliance must in some measure be placed on the scrutiny 
of heads of divisions and their subordinates, Hence the invaluable service, in 
the treatment of ambiguous phrases used by Congress in prescribing our tariif 
rates, of the calm and impartial judgment of courts and juries, 

I should deem a proposition to make final and conclusive, as against the judi- 
cial power, executive decisions respecting the rate and amount of duty on im- 
ports unjust to importers and injurious to the Government, because tending to 
make such taxation unpopularand odious, Onc of the reasons why our apprais- 
ing law isso unacceptable is that the citizen who feels himself aggrieved has 
no remedy by executive or judicial appeal. We now levy, or attempt to levy, 
duty on 4,200 different articles, even counting all general classes or groups, 
such as “all other manufactures of iron” or " philosophical apparatus and 
struments,” as one article; we thereby collect about $190,000,000 annually, and 1 
can see nothing but benefit and protection for the Government, the people, and 
the consumers of those imported articles in the laws which subject customs 
officers, and this Department as well, to most alert and even contentious soru- 
tiny by importers and their attorneys, carried on in the Federal Government's 
own courts, an essential part of which is a decision of questions of facts by a 
jury, and questions of law, on needed occasions, by the Supreme Court, 


Further on, speaking of the proposal to establish a special customs 
court, as provided in a bill introduced in the House by Mr. Hewitt, 
Mr. Manning said: 

If that section were enacted, then the district attorney at New York, or the 
defendant's attorney, could, by a motion, oust the Federal circuit court of its 
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and transfer them to the new court. 
in 1845, and again in 1873 by on 3011 of the Revised Statutes, every 

person having done certain things therein set down may maintain an ac- 
tion in the nature of an action at law. which shall be triable by jury, to as- 
certain the validity of such demand and payment of duties; and Lam advised 
that the “action at law ever since el in these suits makes the collector's 
suits to be the “suits at common law specified in the seventh article of the 
amendments to the Constitution, wherein, if “the value in controversy shall 
exceed £20, the right of trial by jury shall be preserv 

That right to a jury, being for the benefit of litigating parties, may be waived 
by them, as I am advised. but can not be taken away from them against their 
wish and will, nor can Congress or the Federal courts compel a peremptor 
non suit against the will of the plaintiff, or a trial by a referee against the will 
of either party; and, furtharmore, Iam advised that it is very doubtful whether 
or not the Supreme Court can review a decision made, both parties consenting, 
by a referee in a collector's suit 


And what he considered very doubtful Iam sure that the lawyers 
of the Senate, when they come to consider it, will regard as more than 
very doubtful, and that theSupreme Court is not vested with jurisdic- 
tion to review such a case as is provided for by the machinery of the 
bill reported from the Committee on Finance. 

` Mr, President, those opinions, which are the opinions that I have en- 
deavored to enforce, and with which I entirely agree, are the later and 
more mature opinions of this eminent statesman, I think, therefore, 
that there will be conceded to be a consensus of opinion from those who 
have examined this question that to preserve the right of trial by jury, 
to preserve the right by a common-law suit to invoke the judicial power 
of the land, is essential to preserve these customs laws from being the 
mere instruments of tyranny in the hands of executive officers. 

Naturally, executive officers, as Mr. Manning has pointed out, in the 
administration of the law committed to their charge, become one-sided, 
bear up hardly against those with whom they have to deal. It is the 
tendency of the human mind, it is the tendency of human nature, that 
in the exercise of a power of this kind, where on the one side there is 
a rigorous and oftentimes harsh law to administer, by which large 
amounts of money are taken by way of taxation from the citizen, those 
who have the administration And resistance, as they should find resist- 
ance, and by that very fact place themselves in a position of antago- 
nism to the citizen who is taxed, and give harsh constructions, recom- 
mend harsh measures, are willing to do away with those resources of 
judicial investigation which are the birthright of us all, in order that 
they may accomplish what is with them the paramount object, the en- 
forcement of the law committed to their charge; as they understand it. 

Human nature has not changed in the cycles of the years that have 
come and gone in the history of the progress of humanity. Power is 
just as insidious as it always was, and is just as corrupting asit always 
— been, and produces the same effect upon the human mind; and it is 
for that reason that we have been admonished by the wise men who 
framed our Government that it is by eternal vigilance only that we can 
secure and keep those priceless heritages of liberty that they trans- 
mitted to us. 

Therefore 1 should ret very much to know that there was no re- 
sistance on the part of those who are engaged in commerce to what 
they conceive to be a harsh and unjust administration of these laws. 
When American citizens shall submit quietly and tamely to what they 
think to be an unauthorized exaction, then we shall have arrived ata 
time when the decadence of American citizenship and American man- 
hood will only by a very short time precede the decadence and dis- 
integration of our institutions. 

It is because there is something in the blood of the race from which 
we sprang that will not submit tamely to the derogation of individual 
rights, that will not surrender what they believe to be their inherit- 
ance, that we have that measure of liberty which we now enjoy. It is 
through that individual resistance, it is through that tendency and dis- 
position which belong to people of our race and lineage to stand up 
for individual rights, to protect them at all bazards, to complain long 
and loud when they are invaded, and to resort to every measure for 
their redress, that we have the free institutions which we enjoy to-day. 

I say, then, this class of citizens in New York or in other seaports 
who are affected by the administration of these laws are not to be 
sneered at and their complaints are not to be lightly regarded; they 
are to be considered gravely; they are to be considered dispassionately 
and wisely, and no different law and no different principles are to be 
applied to them than are applied in like cases to other citizens of our 
common country. 

Why should the collection of customs duties, why should the impo- 
sition of tariff taxes make necessary these extraordinary proceedings? 
I do not mean to say that this is the first time in the history of the 
country they have been resorted to. Our statute-books are full of pro- 
visions which, when read for the first time by an American citizen who 
had no experience in their administration, must make him wonder that 
such things coyld ever have obtained the sanction of the legislative 
bodies of this country. 

There may be a necessity in the high tariff system that we have 
drifted into to administer it in all its thoroughness, but that necessity 
must be confined within the limits of the system itself and must not 
be allowed to go outside of those limits and attack individual prerog- 
atives and the rights and liberties of the individual citizen. Wemust 
not make precedents in order to defend protection that will come back 
to diminish and impair the liberties of ourselves and our children. 


=. jurisdiction of collector's sui 
t 


If I must choose between protection to American industries, as it is 
called, and the overthrow of the right of trial by jury, I will stand by 
that ancient right as long as I have the power to lift my voice in its 
perae: We can do without the one, but we can not dispense with 

e other. 

But, Mr. President, there is no necessity in the administration of 
these customs laws to thus partially set aside the maxims of liberty and 
the rights of the individual citizen. There is always a tendency, as I 
have said, for power wherever lodged to aggrandize itself. 

Absolute monarchy, it has been wittily remarked, in its most abso- 
lute form, is tempered by assassination. High protective tariff laws, 
invasive as they are of individual rights, are tempered, I suppose, by 
smuggling; and so one extreme begets the counteracting evil, if I may _ 
so speak, But the remedy is not in building the tariff wall higher; it 
is not by adding stones to that structure already high enough to keep 
outa lucrative commerce that would advance the comforts of the masses 
and enrich millions of citizens; it is not by making more rigorous the 
laws which restrict commerce; it is not by endeavoring to stop up the 
loop-holes and the crevices that resistance perhaps has made here and 
there. It is by modifying those laws, by adjusting them to the needs 
of the occasion and to the needs of the industries and the enterprise of 
our people. 

The bill, taken as a whole, by indirection strengthens enormously 
the protective system. You can not estimate in dollars and cents the 
tariff tax, because it does not deal in figures of that kind, but by in- 
creasing the harassments of commerce, by manacling the limbs of a 
free people when their efforts are directed towards commerce, by in- 
creasing the difficulties in the pathway of the importing merchant, you 
have rendered the protective system immensely more valuable to those 
whose interests it was intended to subserve. 

If you came here and offered to increase duties 10, 20, 40, or 50 per 
cent., that would operate in a known way; but when you come and 
by your enactments, as contained in a bill like this, seek to increase 
the terrors that beset the pathway of the honest importer, when you 
tend to drive from that honest and legitimate industry and business 
and enterprise honest men, then you are playing into the hands of those 
who alt along have enjoyed the benefits of protection, and you are put- 
Hogan increased burden upon the great mass of the citizens who would 
be benefited by the fruits of a wisely conducted and expanding com- 
merce. 

Mr. President, I do not want now to allude to all the features in this 
bill which have the effect and the tendency which I have just de- 
picted. Iam dealing now with the amendment which I have offered, 
an amendment which seeks not to confer any new right upon anybody, 
which points out no new path to be trod by this Government, but only 
seeks to retain the right that is secured by our statutes, and is con- 
ferred upon every citizen who engages in the business of importing for- 
eign merchandise, that he shall, when he feels himself ieved, when 
he feels that an exaction has been made upon him that is not author- 
ized by law, have the liberty of bringing a common-law suit under the 
restrictions contained in sections 3011 and 3012 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, 

Mr. President, this amendment, going no further than that, secks 
only to retain the right that already exists, not secking to bring con- 
fusion into our laws by any new provision, not attempting to disturb 
existing methods, but only to continue in the old paths, gi ng to those 
who are affected by the customs laws the right, restricted and guarded 
as itis by the sections to which I have referred and other sections of 
the Revised Statutes, to protect in the judicial tribunals of their country 
the property they have accumulated by their industry and the rights 
that have come to them by inheritance. 

It will be observed that this amendment provides that before even 
this right can be asserted the importer must have paid all duti 
fees, charges, and exactions required of him by such liquidation,“ an 
only then, when he has put into the custody of a United States officer 
cent and the last cent that is demanded and exacted, can he avail him- 
self of the privilege of bringing a common-law suit against the collector 
to test the validity of the exaction. My amendment says: 


He may, within ten days after such final payment on each entry, but not 
afterwards, begin in the circuit court of the United States embracing the plass 
of entry a common-law suit against the collector making the aforesaid liqui- 
dation and exactions, to test the legality thereof, and such suit may be n 
and maintained under the rules and conditions set forth in sections 3011 and 
3012 (as the last is modified by the present act) of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, and not otherwise. And it shall be the duty of each of the co 
of the United States wherein such suit shall be begun or carried by writ of error 
to give it precedence, as to time of trial or argument, over suits between private 
suitors, and the proper attorney of the United States shall be diligent in pre- 
paring such suits for immediate trial or argument as soon as the same be 
at issue, 


Thereby adding a provision which did not exist in the old law to se- 
cure celerity of determination of these suits and to advance the admin- 
istration of the customs regulations. 

So far I think, Mr. President, that that amendment, so guarded and 
so limited, is one that the Senate should have no hesitation in adopt- 
ing. There can be no reason why the right of appeal to a competent 
court, to a common-law tribunal, should be substituted by the provis- 
ion reported by the committee, which creates a special tribunal, which 
makes the circuit court a board of arbitration or of reference with de- 
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fined and limited powers, and strips it of all the ordinary functions 
which attach to a court as we understand it. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. President, I took occasion yesterday to refer 
to the fact that Senators upon the other side of the Chamber were in- 
sisting upon provisions of law with respect to Federal taxation that do 
not exist, as I believe, in any State inthe Union. Here forsomereason 
or other we are treated to earnest warnings against interfering with 
the jury system, Ido not wish to be misunderstood in the statement 

that Ihave made. I grant that where a taxing officer in a State acts 
without jurisdiction a common-law action lies against him, and Iam 
unprepared to say that that action would not lie against the collector 
,of customs of New York if he should proceed without jurisdiction. 
To illustrate: supposing that he should proceed to a manufacturing 
establishment of domestic goods or the appraiser should undertake to 
assess and levy customs duties upon domestie productions, The vari- 
ous States which these Senators represent have not gone or undertaken 
to go to the extent that we do here in this bill, providing an orderly 
ing for review by the courts in cases where the taxing officer has 
absolute jurisdiction, and making the court a part of the taxing power, 
exercising the functions of taxing officers, 

We provide for the review of questions of fact in court, and the most 
that can be claimed in respect to the review of taxing officers of the 
several States is by the proper writ to remove the proceedings into court 
and bring them for review, and then only jurisdictional questions and 
questions of law. 

This bill, as has been said here, was approved by a Democratic Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, considered by the Finance Committee, and re- 

rted to the Senate in the last Congress by a solid Democratic vote, 

‘or no one opposed it.- It is now reported here again in like manner 
after having received in the last Congress the votes of all excepting two 
of the members on the other sideof the Chamber. And yetits passage 
now is assailed because it strikes down the liberties of the people, and 
we are asked what exigencies exist that demand of us this monstrous 
legislation. In return I ask what exigencies exist that you now di- 
rectly or indirectly seek to open the tariff discussion? I can say that 
no exigency impels this legislation from this side of the Chamber. It 
is an ordinary administrative bill, not prompted by the manufacturers 
of the country, but emanating from and constructed under the advice 
largely of the importers of the State which I have the honor in part to 
represent. Committees of them, of their Chamber of Commerce, have 
been in active and constant consultation with the Finance Committee 
in the preparation of this bill. It was not inspired by those importers— 
exporters they really are—who live in foreign countries and manufact- 
ure their goods and send them here consigned to their own agents, 
thus rendering it practically impossible, or difficult at least, to deter- 
mine the actual value of their goods imported into this country. It was 
not framed in their interest. It was framed to protect American im- 
porters and, if you please, American manufacturers against their devices. 

This bill has been clamored for by the honest importers of the city 
of New York. I know not what they may do in public meetings, 
Public meetings can be assembled that will promulgate almost any doc- 
trine or approve almost any action. I, forone, have believed and been 
convinced that this measure met the approval of those engaged in a 
pent ag from which they made legitimate profits in the city of New 

or! 

Sir, there is no exigency that compels us to present this bill. What 
exigency is it that compels you to open thus early the tariff discussion ? 


We have emerged very lately from a decision of the people upon that |- 


great question. Is there anything in the result that precipitates this 
early attack? Let it come early or let it come late, it will not be 
shrunk from by those of the political faith to which I belong. 

No one is more anxious or will go further than I to preserve to the 
importers all their rights, and no one is more anxious than I am to 
protect honest trade against unlawful, fraudulent, and, I might say, 
wicked devices, and so faras I have had any voice in this matter I have 
sought to assure to those engaged in foreign trade all of the protection 
which the law can give them. But even if they do not want a jury 
trial, even if they are satisfied with something less, it is to be forced 
on them, and we are told that this bill is in the direction of despotism, 
that has its remedy in assassination, if we do not e with them or 
their amendment is not adopted. In the preparation of this bill I 
have sought to assure importers every right and yet preserve the 
speedy determination and settlement of disputed questions, 

I may properly allude to the fact that when a year elapses after the 
settlement or decision of theappraisers on one of these cases officers may 

An administration may change, and the appraisers being dis- 
tinct from the courts, the evidence too frequently is lost upon which 
they made their decision. One thing that we have sought to provide 
for in this bill is that the evidence may be perpetuated and preserved 
upon which the appraisers passed, so that the court may have the bene- 
fit of it, in order that by the change of a district attorney or even of 
an assistant district attorney it will not be lost in the review of the 
case by the court, but that the court may have the benefit of it, that 
a record may be made and preserved. 

I ask Senators to bear in mind that this is one of the distinctive 
features of this bill, that the evidence taken before the appraisers, if 


the case is pursued further, finds its way to the highest tribunal in the 
2 The pending amendment of the Senator from Delaware de- 
feats that object and strikes at that purpose of the bill. 

Mr. President, I believe that my colleague and myself do not differ 
in respect of the policy that should be pursued. We are equally anx- 
ious, I yield no precedence to him and claim none of him in securing 
justice to the mercantile classes whom we represent and whom we honor 
and upon whom so largely the prosperity of thecountry depends. We 
have sometimes differed in respect to the provisions of this bill as to 
their effect upon trade and upon commerce and upon these people. 

I discovered this morning that with the same high purpose in view, 
animated by the same motive, representing the same people, and I be- 
lieve we have a right to speak for them here, it was the easiest thing 
in the world for us to agree upon a provision assuring all the rights that 
he would establish or would hold for our constituents, and at the same 
time retaining in the bill the rapid progress to a decision and the preser- 
vation of the record of the proceedings before the appraisers. I am 
entirely willing that the importers shall have a jury trial or that it 
shall be guarantied to them under the law, knowing well as I do that 
there is not one case in a thousand in which they will make the de- 
mand. Iam willing that this bill shall be so framed that they may 
feel that they are deprived of nothing which they can have under the 
Constitution, for, in my judgment, that right is not guarantied to 
them by the Constitution. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, do I understand the Senator from New 
York to say now that he is willing to give these importers the right of 
trial by jary ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Yes. 

Mr. VEST. Against the report of the committee of which he is a 
member? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Yes. 

Mr. VEST. Iam glad to hear it. : 

Mr. HISCOCK. I have consulted some members of the committee, 
who agree to just the language that has been agreed on by my coll e 
who, I think, will tell you how it preservesall that has been asked for, 

Mr. VEST. When was that agreement reached, may I inquire? 

Mr. HISCOCK., I do not desire to be understood as saying that it 
has been agreed to by the committee, but I have consulted with several 
members of the committee, who concur with me that they are entirely 
willing that the provision which I will now read shall be incorporated 
into the law, and I have no doubt that it will be adopted by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. VEST. That conclusion was reached, then, this morning? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Les, this morning, about thirty minutes a We 
were inspired to it, I doubt not, by the eloquent argument which was 
made by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY], calling upon Senators 
under no circumstances to deprive men, whether they want it or not, 
of the right of trial by jury. 

Mr. VEST. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Iam willing to concede the effect of his eloquent 
and persuasive yoice upon me, for one, and yet, whatever I think, the 
chief incentive in this direction, so far as my colleague and myself are 
concerned, was that we might preserve this right if it was wanted, if it 
ever would be invoked, and at the same time preserve these other feat- 
ures of the bill that both he and I believe are so important to the peo- 
ple whom we represent. 

Mr. VEST. If the Senator will permit me 

Mr. HISCOCK. I will permit the Senator, I assure him. 

Mr. VEST. Weare glad to get the information that that conclusion 
was reached this morning, because some badly advised persons thought 
the following resolution, adopted by the importers’ meeting in New 
York with great unanimity, Mr. Constable presiding, might have had 
an eloquent effect upon my friend from New York: 

Whereas this meeting has just heard that Senator EVARTS is now en in 
an earnest fight against the arbitrary and un-American clauses of the ey 
administrative bill: 

Resolved, That this meeting tender its cordial thanks to Senator Evants for 
his noble effort in our behalf, 

1 pl another meeting will be held now and they will include 
his colleague. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HISCOCK. I will say in response to the Senator that 1 shall 
always be gratified to receive the thanks of my constituents, and if it 
is for my doing that which I believe I properly might do I should be 
happy to be indorsed by those distinguished gentlemen who were con- 
yened on that occasion. I might be ungenerous enough to insist, how- 
ever, that when we agreed upon this provision, when it seemed to me 
that it preserved all that my colleague’s amendment called for or would 
call for, and that it preserved the other features of the bill, we ought 
to be credited with proper motives. I had not read the report that the 
Senator had given to the Senate, though I saw it before I took my place 
upon the floor this morning, and I think I may fairly say that while I 
was uninfluenced by it Iam not above being influenced by actions of 
that kind, 

Now, what I propose is, after the word “‘ classification,” in lines 41 
and 42 of section 15, to insert: 


And said court in its discretion nay receive additional evidence, and may in 
its discretion to promote justice send difficult questions of fact for trial toa jury, 
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I believe that provision should be raises e every one. This dis- 

cretion is not to be vested in a legislative body, but in a judge, in a court. 
If there is a question of fact, if witnesses are to disagree—and it is only in 
cases of that kind where the aid of a jury can properly be required—the 
court upon being advised of the fact, if the parties want it, may in its dis- 
cretion frame issues and send them to a jury to render a verdict upon 
the facts. If additional evidence has been discovered that may en- 
lighten the mind of the court, the party will make his representation 
to the court and call its attention to it, and if in the judgment of the 
court that evidence will enlighten its mind or serve to solve the vexed 
question it receives the evidence. What more can be wanted or can 
be asked for? Still, there is a chance to indulge in warnings against 
striking down the jury system! Yet the bill preserves to the contest- 
ants the system in every conceivable case where the judge believes 
that he can be aided by their verdict, by their finding upon the issue. 

Now, sir, this is no bright conception of mine. I have been animated 
from the outset by a purpose to preserve all the rights of importers, but 
we two Senators, representing these people aud responsible to them, 
have agreed upon this provision and this prompt solution of the ques- 
tion, and it demonstrates how easily the 8 a bill may be agreed 
upon when the only object of those who are preparing it is to serve 
their constituents and preserve their rights and when they are not in- 
spired by some political or partisan purpose. * 

Mr. CALL, Mr. President, the methods of the collection of the 
revenue from customs duties at the port of New Vork are of great im- 
portance to the whole people of the United States. These methods 
concern in the first place the man whose property is taken, the perso: 
who pays the exaction, and his rights. ? 

hey concern the public at large in the increased prices of the ar- 
ticles which are iinported, which may result from inefficient or corrupt 
administration, and their reflex effect upon the domestic production 
of the country, upon the entire consumption of the country. Every 
fax-payer and consumer in it is affected by the methods in which the 
revenue from customs is collected and the exactions which are imposed 
upon it, and the honest or dishonest, the intelligent or the ignorant 
methods of the persons charged with the collection of duties. 

The subject properly and logically, therefore, in an analysis of it 
should be considered in relation to its efficiency for the purpose of its lia- 
bility to abuse, the opportunities of combination and of corrupt exer- 
cise of power, and the abuse of the discretion conferred on the persons 
controlling the exaction of so vast an amount of money, covering hun- 
dreds and eyen thousands of millions of dollars, The subject, there- 
fore, analytically and logically, in connection with the great interests of 
the country, is one of very great importance. 

Mr. President, the question is whether this great power is to be con- 
fided to several persons, officers of the Government, and without the 
most easy, frequent, and economical access to some supervising power, 
or whether it shall be subjected to that branch of the Government 
which is charged with the protection of the citizen and the public at 
large in correcting the abuse or misuse of discretionary power com- 
mitted to executive officers. On the one hand, shall there be to the 
citizen whose property is taken and which may be confiscated by this 
abuse of power, or by the opportunity and the temptation of a few in- 
dividuals to combine for the purpose ef making unlawful exactions or 
imposing corrupt tribute—shall rer power be subjected upon the 
application of the individual aff by it to the constant, the easy, 

e effective exercise of the judicial power of the country upon it, or 
shall it be unrestrained and unlimited, upon the theory that expe- 
dition will be promoted? Is it impossible for the intellect of the leg- 
islators of this country, for the Committee on Finance to harmonize the 
supervision of the judicial power over the exercise of administrative 
functions with expedition? That is not impossible. 

Mr. President, the amendment which has been just suggested con- 
tinues the limitation provided in the original bill upon access to the 
courts on the citizen whose property has been taken. It leaves to the 
discretion of the judge whether or not there shall be an exercise of ju- 
dicial power in the form of a suit and a trial by a court and jury. In 
this respect the amendment of the Senator from Delaware is, in my 
judgment, a proper one, because it opens the road, broad and smooth 
and easy of access, to the judicial power wherever a citizen may con- 
sider himself aggrieved, and that is the true policy. 

Mr. President, I do not know what may have been the action of for- 
mer Co or of Senators or of political parties, and that is not a 
matter of any importance in the consideration of this subject. The 
principles upon which this method of exaction and the instrumentali- 
ties to be used should be bounded have been adjudicated in intelli- 
gent judgmentsand opinions of the Supreme Court of the United States 
and the circuit courts of the United States. In one case of consider- 
able reputation and quite notable, an opinion rendered by Mr. Justice 
Field, it was held that the inhibition of the Constitution against a de- 
prival of the property of the citizen and his liberty without due process 
of law was the same, as follows: 

It was with reference to the class of cases where values are to be found upon 
evidence that we said in the San Mateo suit that notice and opportunity to 
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present cases or in the criticism of the authorities which in the slightest de- 
6 of the statement. In Stuart vs. Palmer (74 N. V., 191) 
the court of pee of New York, in an elaborate opinion, speaking by Mr. 
Justice Earl, said : 

It is difficult to define with precision the exact meaning and scope of the 
phrase “due process of lawz“ any definition which could be given would b» 
ably fail to aeons all the cases to which it would apply. It is probably 
better, as recently stated by Mr. Justice Miller, of the United States Supreme 
Court, to leave the meaning to be evolved by the dual process of judicial 
inclusion and exclusion, as the cases presented for decision shall require, with 
the reasoning on which such decision may be founded.” (Davidson vs. New 
Orleans, 96 United States, 104.) 

It may, however. be stated generally that due process of law requires an or- 
derly proceeding adapted to the nature of the case, in which the citizen has an 
opportunity to be heard and to defend, enforce, and protect his rights; a hear- 
ing or an opportunity to be heard is absolutely essential. We can not conceive 
of due process of law without this. And again; It hasalways been the eral, 
rule in this country, in every system of assessment and taxation, to give the 
pema, to be assessed an opportunity to be heard at some stage of the proceed- 
ngs. That due process of law requires this has been quite uniformly recog- 


nized.” 
* * . * * * 


The clause of the Constitution which forbids deprivation of property with- 
out due process of law places liberty under the same guaranty, and no one can 
be deprived of either property or liberty—under the name of on, any 
more than under any r name; by officers of the State without some notice 
of their proceedings anda right to be heard respecting their determination 
before it is executed, 

It is, therefore, in the opinion of that court which is entitled cer- 
tainly to respect and consideration, the right of the citizen, when under 
any system of taxation his property shall be taken and he conceives 
himself to be aggrieved, to be heard in a court according to the orderly 
proceeding of causes in that court, not by the permission or sanction 
of a single judge, but with full, free, and fair access to the court. That 
is the orderly p. ing of a court. 

Now, Mr. President, what under our Constitution and laws in respect 
to so great an interest as this is the obligation im in res to the 
collection of the revenue in such vast amounts of money and aff 
the interest of every consumer throughout the country? We have by 
the Constitution of the United States, whether in terms applicable or 
not is not a matter of any importance—we have the declaration of a 
method of protection of individual rights and an affirmation of the re- 
sponsibility of executive and administrative officers as to the manner 
in which they perform their duties when it is without authority of law 
and deprives a person of his property. If that be true, there is an ar- 
gument, not a vague declaration, of what one person’s purpose or an- 
pape Ven purpose is, but it is an argument pertinent to the merits 

this bill. 

If the Constitution of the United States has affirmed that a certain 
method of procedure is n for the ascertainment and preserva- 
tion of individual rights where there is an abuse of power we have an 
obligation imposed upon us to adopt and follow that method, because 
by the organic law that is the method provided for that p 

The Supreme Court in this case declared that the citizen has a right 
to the exercise of the judicial power, to the exercise of the judicial 
power according to the orderly process of law and the ings ina 
court. Those two propositions have been affirmed, Now what is the 
orderly process of law as affirmed by the Constitution for the protection 
of individual rights? While it is true that it does not technically app 
to revenue cases, yet the spirit, the force and effect of it to the min 
of the legislator is greater than if it had a technical application and the 
provision was directly within its terms. What is that? Why, the 
Constitution in express terms declares as the organic law that in all 
cases where the value of a citizen’s property is a small amount, $20, 
the right of trial by jury shall be his right, shall be preserved to him, 
shall not be taken away from him by any methods of legislation of any 
kind whatever. 

Mr. President, the question is, Is it practicable in the execution of 
the revenue laws to allow this right which the Constitution affirms, 
the organic law aflirms, is the proper method and process of law for the 
protection of individual right where the amount exceeds the value of 
$20? If that be so, if it he possible to do it, then it is obligatory upon 
us to do it. What is the difficulty in having a court, as has been sug- 
gested, or, if one is not sufficient, half a dozen, or increasing the num- 
ber? What is the salary of a hundred judges? 

Three times the amount would not equal the exactions which may 
be imposed upon the people of the United States by combinations and 
the corrupt execution of the law, and, in my judgment, the provision 
for a decision by a general appraiser charged with this duty will stop 
much going further. Comparatively few will go beyond the second or 
third appraiser, and a still smaller number will go further. Unless you 
make the access to the courts cheap, easy, and expeditious, these ap- 
praisers will have it in their power to increase the cost of consumption 
and the labor and toil of ninety-nine out df every one hundred people 
in the United States immensely. 

No scheme could be devised with greater power of combination, 
abuse of discretion, and corrupt use of power than that of putting the 
entire importation of thousands of millions of dollars to be paid for and 
consumed by people of the United States in the hands of half a dozen 
men and closing or obstructing the access to the courts. Where there 
is one case of a poor man ora manof small means who is protected by the 
courts, there are two to perhaps twenty that lose everything because of 
their inability to go to the courts on account of the expensiveness of the 
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proceeding. The legislation, therefore, that is needed is to make the ac- 
cess to the courts open, easy, cheap, near to the people, and to see that 
the parties complaining of wrongs to them in the exercise of this great 
power shall be amenable to it in the most direct and cheap process 
that can be afforded. 

Therefore, Mr. President, as between these two amendments there 
can be no question in the eye of reason and argument that the proposi- 
tion of the Senator from Delaware, of throwing the courts wide open 
and providing as many courts as are necessary for the hearing of these 
canses, not only at onestage, but at all stages—for the question of valua- 
tion is precisely the same as the question of classification, in so far as 
it affects the great mass of the publicand in so far as it affects the effi- 
ciency of the performance of these administrative duties—is the proper 
one to adopt. That is the only possible remedy against wrongdoing in 
the collection of duties. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Mr. President, if lunderstood the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Hiscock] correctly in the remarks he addressed to the 
Senate, there had been a decision reached by the Committee on Finance, 
or by some of its members, to insert a certain provision in this bill, 
which to my mind will practically defeat the whole aim and purpose 
the committee had in view. 

Mr. ALLISON. An agreement made been the two Senators from 
New York was the statement made by one of them. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I wish to say, speaking for myself, that I have 
not been consulted as a member of that committee, and I wish farther 
to say thatit I am to elect between the propositions of the Senator from 
New York and the Senator from Delaware I favor the proposition of the 
Senator from Delaware. I want to say further, ifeither of the propo- 
sitions is adopted, I prefer the present law to the one here proposed. 
In other words, when we undertook to make a new administration bill 
it was to simplify the process; it was to have a period of time beyond 
which there was to be no contention about these matters, The judge 
of the circuit court had jurisdiction and control over these cases, but it 
.that cireuit judge is to be made the judge as to what cases, difficult or 
otherwise, may go before a jury, then I say let all cases go beforea jury; 
let there be no discrimination. We do not find the judges of this tri- 
bunal which sits near us in this Capitol sending cases to a jury trial 
which may seem difficult to them, and it would appear to me that, upon 
a question of the levying of taxes upon merchandise imported into this 
country, the United States could find a judge of sufficient ability and 
honesty to determine that question absolutely and finally. 

Now, we propose in the framework of this bill to get rid absolutely 
and at once of all this imperfect machinery under which the evils we 
talked about here yesterday had occurred and must continue to goon un- 
der such a system. As think, the machinery of the bill itself is almost 

fect: There are some things about the bill that I do not exactly 

e, as I stated this morning. Ishallask to have them corrected, but 
they are nothing that relates in any sense or form to the structure of 
the bill or the machinery under which these taxes are to be collected; 
but if I am to choose between the two propositions presented I shall 
vote for the amendment of the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. EVARTS. Mr. President, the Senator from New Jersey seems 
to think that all the administrative improvements in this bill, which 
are landed on both sides of the Chamber, and rightly so, are wholly un- 
important, if there should be in the breast of the judge a power to call 
in other aid in settling a question than the evidence before him and he 
feels that he can rightly do so. 

Mr. McPH N. Will the Senator yield to me fora question? 

Mr. EVARTS. Certainly. i 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Two claimants appear before that judge for re- 
dress of grievances. The case of one is as difficult to him and in his es- 
timation as the case of the other. The judge sends one case to a jury 
and denies the other man the right to have his case go to a jury, and 
that answers the whole question. 

Mr. EVARTS. What is the question? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The question is whether that is exact justice. 

Mr. EVARTS. The question, if there is any constitutional injunc- 
tion upon the judge that overtops the discretion devolved on him, is 
no more than the discretion that is re in many of the largest and 
most difficult‘interests of the community in allits forms. I refer to 
all those interests that are subjects of consideration and redress, that are 
not within the common law, and all the interests that are discussed in 


Will the Senator yield one moment more right 
in that connection, for I take it the Senator understands the object and 
of the committee in framing the bill? 
Mr. EVARTS, I do, and support it throughout. 
Mr. McPHERSON. We wanted, as I said before, to simplify this 
whole matter. We wanted to have a stopping place somewhere. 


Mr.EVARTS. Yes. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Now there are a hundred or perhaps a thon- 
sand claimants on a given day in the city of New York, and there are 
a great many different varieties of textile fabrics, with hun- 
dreds and hundreds of different varieties of goods coming in before the 
courts that have to be decided. Now, I want to know what the peo- 
ple of New York would say if there were a dozen different claimants 
to come before the judge, all importuning him to send their case to a 
jury, if he should select one case and send that to the jury and deny 
the others the right. As to the jury itself, because that is an impor- 
tant matter to the Senator, I have no doubt; what would be the use, 
what would be the gain of sending to a jury of twelve ignorant men in 
the city of New York, whom you would select there upon the streets, to 
take out of the hands of a board of experts to whom we were pa: 
$7,500 a year because of their expert knowledge, and to leave the de- 
cision of that case, which the court itself found difficulty in, to a jury 
of twelve men who knew no more about the value of the articles than I 
profess to know? 

Mr. EVARTS. There is not any provision in the Constitution that 
a question of fact at common Jaw shall besubmitted to twelve ignorant 
jurymen. ) 

Mr. MCPHERSON. But it would be so, 

Mr. EVARTS. Alas, then, for the framers of the Constitution! 

Mr. McPHERSON. As the Senator knows, a jury trial generally is 
fair and proper and right. Of course the decision in most cases is cor- 
rect, but let the Senator understand that here is a case which is ex- 
ceptional. Of all the cases that may go before a jury here is a case 
which the Senator knows the jury in ninety-nine cases out of one hun- 
dred are incompetent to deal with intelligently or beneficially either to 
the Government or to tlie claimant. Therefore it was that we pro- 
posed first to have the appraisement made by a board of 0 
proposed then an appeal to the court, the tribunal which the Govern- 
ment appoints for the purpose of protecting the’ pro and the in- 
terests and the rights of its citizens. We pro to have it sto) 
there. Now, the Senator from New York proposes that before tha 
judgment of the court is concluded and the case decided a jury of 
twelve men shall sit upon the case. 

Mr. EVARTS. By the phrases of this clause, if the judge in his 
discretion thinks the proposition is such as should be submitted to 
twelve jurymen, such as the law and process furnish, is that a decision 
he would like to submit a question to twelve ignorant jurymen and 
take it away from intelligent appraisers? Where are we to be in the 
system of our jurisprudence if it is to be advanced that the province 
of jurymen is the province of ignorant men who can not be trusted 
with the ordinary questions of right? 

Mr.McPHERSON. The Senator does me very great injustice in using 
the term in that broad and sweeping manner. I use it in a very re- 
stricted sense. I use it as applying to a particular case where the 
average juryman would not have and could not have the requisite 
special knowledge. He is not an expert. If that be so, if you can go 
into the city of New York and pick up every day in the week ora 
dozen times a day enough jurymen to try a case, what would be the 
necessity for us to pay $7,500 a year to employ the best expert talent 
that can be obtained? 

Mr. President, ifthe judge of the court is to be made the tribunal to 
decide the question as to whatshall be submitted to a jury and what 
cases shall be submitted to a jury, then I want toembody in this meas- 
ure a provision that every claimant, whoever he is, shall have the right 
to have a jury. I want no invidious distinctions between claimants. 

Mr. EVARTS. Of course I have no question to make as to the pref- 
erence of the Senator from New Jersey between different amendments 
thatare Ihave not questioned that. Ihave only questioned 
the grounds upon which he puts it, and he pats it upon the distinction 
between an expert and twelve ignorant jurymen. I, on the contrary, 
put it upon the right of a citizen not to be precluded by the intelligent 
administration of experts from trying in a competent tribunal under 
circumstances that require ita commercial matter in the same manner 
as other commercial questions are treated. If there is any commercial 
subject that deserves treatment itis the examination of the commercial 
meaning of the phrases in dispute in the tariff. 

I rose only for the purpose of saying that I have always (as I suppose 
is apparent from all I have said heretofore) a great desire that a ju- 
dicial determination of these questions, so numerous in their count, 
so moderate in the questions that are involved, should be put in the 
way of solution in the most expeditions manner. All the procedure I 
have agreed to. I now‘accept this modification, understanding per- 
fectly well that as the whole administration of this question substan- 
tially rests in the city of New York and in the Federal judiciary that 
sits there I am quite willing to take this proposition in the form it is 
now made, leaving ope the question of the Constitution for such de- 
—* tion as the ultimate decision of the Supreme Court here shall 

e. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I must be permitted to observe, famil- 
iar as I have been with the kaleidoscope of political life and debate, 
that I am a little astonished at the position assumed now by the senior 
Senator from New York, and also at the position taken to-day by his 


colleague. I understand that the modification now of the amend- 
ment of the senior Senator from New York amounts to this (I use the 
word modifleation;“ it is the agreement between him and his col- 
1 e as to the right of trial by jury), that on page 23, after the word 
‘‘classification,’? shall be inserted: 

And said court in its discretion may receive additional evidence, and may in 
bok discretion, to promote justice, send difficult questions of fact for trial toa 
If I understood the position yesterday assumed by the senior Sena- 

tor from New York, it was that this trial by jury should be a full and 
complete right upon the part of the litigant; and I was struck by one 
remark sf by him, that he did not consider any trial a full and com- 
plete adjudication at common law where the litigant went into court 
with his hands tied or the judge was put in a strait-jacket by any 
act of Congress. That I do not misquote my honorable friend I will 
read his exact language. 

Mr. EVARTS. I agree to it. 

Mr. VEST. This is the language used by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. EVARTS]: 

I do not regard as a trial according to law a system that shall merely go 
through the hearing and determination in a court that does not open the mouth 
of the suitor and open to the court testimony according to law, and does 
not open to the judge the power of deciding the question of law or fact that is 
wrapped up in the subject-matter that is submitted to him for judicial determi- 
nation. I say I do not regard that as a trial according to law. I am not will- 
ing that we shall substitute for the methods that have hitherto been open a 
mere scheme by which a suitor may go into the court if his hands are tied be- 
hind him; nor do I concede that is a trial if the judge is in a strait-jacket as 
to the disposition of it. 

Mr. President, what does the Senator call tying the hands of a liti- 
gant, if he is absotutely controlled by the discretion of the judge as 
to whether he shall have a trial by jury or not? What does he call 
tying the hands of a litigant, if he is restricted to the discretion of the 
judge as to difficult questions of fact? Who is to determine whether 
they are such or not? Who is to determine whether a jury shall be 
impaneled or not? I said yesterday that I had never gone to the ex- 
treme view that Congress did not have the right to exclude a trial by 
jury as to revenue matters such as are treated of in the pending meas- 
ure. But I understood the Senator from New York to invoke the 
clauses of the Constitution which I will read. Article V of the Con- 
stitution of the United States says that— 

No person shall be deprived of property without due process of law. 

Article VII provides that— 

In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed $20, the 
right of trial by jury shall be preserved. 

Mr. President, is this a trial at common law by jury? My friend from 
Towa [Mr. ALLISON] says no. If it is not a trial at common law, the 
constitutional aspect of this case goes for nothing; that is eliminated. 
I have never gone, as I said, to that extreme, because I believed that 
Congress could exclude it if it saw proper to do so. 

Mr. CALL. I will ask the Senator a question, if he will allow me. 

Mr. VEST. Of course. 

Mr. CALL, What is the difference between a citizen having over $20 
at stake in a common Jaw proceeding and his having $20 at stake in a 
revenue proceeding so far as the citizen needing protection is concerned? 

Mr. VEST. I was talking about my construction of the right of the 
citizen as a constitutional right, not as to the expediency of any such 

vision either in the way of grantingit or prohibiting it. I was talk- 
. ae of a constitutional right; but, if I understood the senior Senator 
from New York yesterday, he claimed that we had not the right to tie 
the hands of a litigant; that he could demand a trial by jury, which, 
of course, as every lawyer understands, is a full trial, not that of a 
chancellor who puts an isolated issue of fact to a jary in order to in- 
form himself. It is not necessary for me, and it would be arrogance in 
me, to suggest to my learned friend from New York, one of the ablest 
lawyers in the whole country, the difference between an equitable trial 
by jury, if we may so term it, and a common-law trial. 

In the one case the verdict of the jury is as to all the facts and is 
binding upon the court, and can only be setaside when there are errors 
committed by the jury, either gross errors as to fact or apparent errors 
as to law, when they disobey the instructions of the court; but in the 
other case, that provided for by the agreement made between the two 
Senators from New York, the judge owe as a chancellor, if we may 
use the expression, puts a single isolated issue of fact to a jury and is 
not then bound by its verdict at all. He may disregard its finding. 
It is nothing but a meansofinformationto him. He says to the jury, 
“I will take your opinion as to this fact,“ but it is not at all binding 
upon the court. 

If a litigant’s hands are not tied by this agreement, this clause which 
I have read as agreed upon, I am at a loss to know the meaning of it. 
I can understand how the junior Senator from New York [Mr. HIS- 
COCK] agrees to this, because he said yesterday he did not consider a 
trial by jury worth anything in one of these revenue cases, and I quote 
from his declaration, when he was arguing against the right of trial 
by jury, when he was supporting the report of th committee. Hesaid 

en: 

That is the reason why I, for one, was in favor of the provisions of this bill 
not because I would impose any hardship upon these people or because I would 


h, no; I would secure to them every right; they should 


restrict commerce, O 

be deprived of none; and if there was an 
jury, I would give it to them. unts are involved; and I am almost 
warranted in saying that in all class of cases, or cases in w) 
amounts are involved and in which there is no speculation as to damages, 
intervention ofa jury is not provided for by the law, 

Take our patent cases under our patent laws, etc, 

The whole argument of the junior Senator from New York was that 
if he thought the right of trial by jury amounted toanything he would 
give it to these importers, but that really and substantially they were 
chasing a shadow without substance and without relief, and therefore 
it mattered not with him as a Senator and legislator whether he did 
one thing or the other; that the relief was illusory, a vain, shadowy, 
nebulous thing; that in substantial and material matters it amounted 
to nothing. That I do the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
EvVARTs] no injustice, I will read further from his very able argument 
upon yesterday, which seems to me absolutely convincing in regard to 
this whole question. He said: 

But nevertheless, when this proposition is before the court— 

That is, this appeal from the appraiser— 
thus introduced to it, the court must see whether the pith arid essence and 
substance of the matter is before it, or whether greater exploration is needed; 
and if, in the view of the court, it turns upon a question of fact on which the 
point of law is to be determined, and the suitor says— 

Now, mark it, not the court, not where the court says, I am in 
doubt about this matter; I want the verdict of a jury to inform me as 
to the ſacts, but when 
the suitor says, “ I am entitled to have that ogee of fact determined as other 
questions of fact under the Constitution and the habits of our courts are deter- 
mined he is, in my judgment, entitled to it. 

Mr. President, if the judge alone is to determine that question, what 
becomes of the Constitution? What becomes of the right under the 
habits of ourcourts which were so eloquently detined and defended by 
the senior Senator from New York yesterday? 

I thought it necessary to explain the beginning of this discussion 
upon this amendment, but I voted two years ago, without fully examin- 
ing the bill that was then pending before the Senate, against an amend- 
ment which gave the right of a trial upon the law in the case to the 
importer. I thought it necessary to make that explanation before I 
declared my intention of supporting the amendment offered yesterday 
by the Senator from Delaware. Atter being confirmed in the correct- 
ness of my opinion by the argument of the senior Senator from New 
York, I must confess my surprise to find now that in this modification 
agreed upon between him and his colleague he has given away the right 
of trial by jury and substituted for it the partial and desultory action 
of any judge who may, if he sees proper, take the opinion of a jury 
on an isolated fact or may refuse to do it. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I do not wish to prolong the de- 
bate, but either I absolutely misunderstand this whole question or the 
controversy now being waged as respects the right of trial by jury is 
not a controversy involved properly in this discussion. 

It is not a trial at common law in any sense that we propose in this 
bill. The Government of the United States surely hes a right in 
its own way to levy and collect taxes and im duties upon im- 
ported The theory upon which this bill was prepared is that 
if we have the right to impose duties upon those who import goods into 
the United States in the form of taxes we may surround that impor- 
tation by such proper limitations and requirements as will effectuate 
the end in view. Can there be any doubt in respect to that? How 
often has it been said on the other side of the Chamber that by reason 
of excessive duties and exactions we have absolutely prohibited the 
importation of goods. 

Now, if we can do that by placing 200 per cent, or 300 per cent. 
duty upon imported goods, we can certainly, within the range of our 
fair discharge of the function of collecting taxes, throw around these 
importations such restrictions and limitations as will enable us to col- 
lect the duties weimpose. That is the theory, and Iam greatly mis- 
taken if the courts have not over and over again decided that we can 
do it. 

This is a process for the collection of taxes. It is a continuous proc- 
ess under our bill. It does not exhaust itself until it reaches the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. It is not a case of suing the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, of suing the collector at common law, or 
of the Government of the United States suing the importer. Am I not 
right in this? I appeal to the Senators who have argued against these 
provisions. It is a continuous process, having its origin not in our own 
country even, but having its origin in a foreign country, where the 
first step is an invoice and a consular recognition of that invoice abroad 
by our own consular officers in the district whence the importations 


ng substantial in this claim for a 


come. 

This bill provides for a continuous process running all through until 
there is a final decision by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
upon what? A suit at common law? Can the United States itself be 
sued at common law? Is there any pretense of that character? Even 
if it could be so sued, that is not the process involved here at all. Of 
course, if a collector at the port of New York without authority of law 
puts his hand into my et, I being an importer or a citizen, I have 
a right to sue him for the recovery, and then there might bea question 
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of this inestimable and invaluable right of trial by jury. One who had 
listened to the Senator from Delaware would have supposed that the 
Senate was engaged in striking down this great right sanctified by a 
ice of hundreds of years. Mr, President, who proposes that? 
Whatisitthat wearedoing here? Wearesimply providinga process, 
which is a continuous process, in which there are no parties practically, 
if I understand the subject correctly. Weare endeavoring to ascertain 
what is the amount of duty as respects an importation authorized by 
law; and these are continuous steps, one after another, whereby the 
Government of the United States undertakes to secure what? Anun- 
just exaction? Certainly not. It seeks to secure whatever the law 
rovides it shall have for the purposes of Government, to be placed in 
ts Treasury. 
Mr. VEST. Will my friend permit me to submit the proposition as 
it was put yesterday by the senior Senator from New York? 


Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. = 
Mr. VEST. Let me read what he said: 


It was not a question of Federal jurisprudence; it was a question of personal 
right between A B, the merchant, and C D, the wrongdoer, who, by apparent 
authority, had exacted con! to law, and the recourse was in the State 
courts; and then, as it involved a Federal question, it was transferable to the 
Federal jurisdiction. 


Mr. ALLISON. I have no doubt that is a proper statement of 
fact and conclusion of law, but that is not what I am talking about 
now. What are these successive processes? The first process is that 
the goods must be either purchased abroad or consigned to the United 
States. Then they must have the visé (if that is the por word, and 
I am not sure that it is) of the consular officer of the United States in 
a foreign country. Then they are brought by vessel to the United 
States and are landed here, The first step under this measure is that 
the importer shall get the privilege from the collector of the port at 
the port of entry to introduce them here. When they are introduced, 
nine out of every ten under this measure and under existing 
law are delivered to the importer, he having first paid the estimate of 
the amount of duty upon the goods, Whatis the next step? It is 
that every tenth package shall go to the appraisers’ stores. Why not 
have a jury upon the question whether they shall go there or not, or 
whether there is a tenth package, according to the argument of Sena- 
tors here? Every tenth package goes to the appraiser’s stores and is 
appraised by an assistant appraiser. What he does is revised by the 
local appraiser of the port. That is the next step. 

Then, if the merchant is dissatisfied with that valuation, this proposed 
law of ours provides that he may appeal to a general appraiser. That 
is another step. Is there any jury required there? Another step still 
is that if the importer is dissatisfied with the judgment of the general 
appraiser he shall have what? He shall have the judgment of three 
general appraisers, each one of them receiving a compensation of $7,500 
a year. They are supposed to be experts. They are officers of the 
United States, sworn to discharge their duty. They are not public rob- 
bers; they are not men putting their hands in the pockets of citizens, 
burglariously breaking open houses, They are men who are the sworn 
officers of the law to take what the law requires, and no more and no 


less. 

Sup: the importer is dissatisfied with their judgment. As to valu- 
ation it is conclusive. They say athing is worth ten dollars when itis 
worth onlynine. Nojurycanintervene. Why did not Senators rise up 
in their places here and speak of the injustice of allowing three men to 
take ten dollars out of my pocket when they ought to have taken only 
nine? Why should not twelve men besummoned from all portionsof the 
city of New York to remedy the wrong which has been done me by these 
three eminent appraisers of the city of New York in taking ten dollars 
out of my pocket when they should have taken only nine? All Senators 

that upon that question the judgment of the three appraisers is 
final and that it ought to be. I have not heard a single Senator upon 
this side of the Chamber or upon the other say, although these apprais- 
ers may have done an injustice by taking out of my pocket ten dollars 
when they ought to have taken only nine, that the great, inestimable, 
and invaluable right of trial by jury has been taken away from me; 
their voices are not raised against it. 

Now, what is the next step? These are all processes in trying to get 
into the Treasury the money of the United States. It is true under 
any of these popros the money is first paid upon an estimate to the 
collector. The next process is that if in the classification of this mer- 
chandise the general appraiser has made a mistake by saying that a 
thing was woolen when it ought to have been worsted, although woolen 
and worsted are the same thing according to the common sense of man- 
kind, what isthe importer todo? Henotifies the collector thathe wants 
the judgment of three appraisers upon that question. This bill gives 
it to him asa matter of right. The proposed law provides that the 
merchant shall have another trial, that instead of having the judgment 
of one expert he shall have the judgment of three experts. If they all 
agree, so be it. If they disagree, the judgment of two of them in any 


event shall be given to the importing merchant. 

Suppose, after these three appraisers have classified the goods and 
said what they are under the provisions of the law imposing duties, he 
is still dissatisfied. He says 
of appraisers which your law 


“This si 


le appraiser and this board 
has provid 


are insufficient; now I want 


another judgment about this matter; I am not quite satisfied with these 
three experts,’’ who are supposed to be men of the highest character, 
receiving within a few thousand dollars the compensation given to jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court; receiving $1,500 more in compensation than 
the judges of the circuit court to whom we allow the importing mer- 
chant again to appeal. He says, No, sir, I am not satisfied with this 
trib that you have given me, this concerted judgment of three men; 
I want to go beyond that.“ 

Now, what do we say to him in this bill? We say, My dear sir, 
if you are not satisfied with this judgment as to what this article is 
we will give you another judgment; and we will not only do that, but 
we will allow you to go before the further tribunal that we provide, 
and we will allow that tribunal to take additional testimony, if need 
be, and to have the case again elucidated before this new tribunal,” 
which is what? It is the circuit court of the United States, We then 
submit this question to the cirevit court of the United States for ad- 
judication. The appeal is still going on; the matter is not yet decided 
as between the Government and this man. 

Now, the contention on the part of Senators is that at this particu- 
lar point, in addition to all the safeguards we have drawn around this 
provision, we shall still give another; that we shall not only submit 
this question, which is still in ai ee to the judicial power of the 
circuit court of the United States, but that, nolens volens, the circuit 
court must summon to its aid twelve citizens of the city of New York. 
That is the contention, that while we are in the very midst of this 
process of ascertaining what the duties are and what the proper sum 
to be paid finally into the Treasury is, we shall summon twelve men 
for that purpose. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Who will not know anything about it. 

Mr. ALLISON. Who, as the Senator from Ohio most pertinently 
remarks, in the very nature of things can not know anything about it, 

Mr. EVARTS. Why nota merchant? 

Mr, ALLISON. The Senator from New York asks, why not a mer- 
chant? It may be; but does not the Senator from New York know 
about the very worsted cases decided the other day? Without having 
familiarity with the cases in the city of New York, I venture the state- 
ment that, in nine cases out of ten submitted to juries in that city as 
respects these cases, the verdict of the jury depends wholly upon the 
instructions of the court. Take the decision of Judge Lacombe the 
other day upon the worsted cases. The jury was out ten minutes, 
Why? Because the judge decided the case himself and merely in- 
structed the jury pro forma to bring in a verdict. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Ido not know but that the Senator will go a 
step further. It will be observed that by this bill the circuit judge 
hasa right to send the case up of his own volition to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Mr. ALLISON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. McPHERSON. The question is, if the case be a difficult one, 
and he can send it up in his judgment, whether he will leave it to the 
Supreme Court of the United States or to a jury. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is the question now involved in the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware. I am endeavoring to discuss the 
amendment before the Senate. 

Mr. VEST. I understand the Senator from Iowa to state now that 
this matter of jury trials is merely a matter of form. 

Mr. ALLISON. No, sir; I have said no such thing. 

Mr. VEST. And that the judge always determined the question by 
his instruction to the jury. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have not so stated. 

Mr. VEST. I pardon; I did understand the Senator so. 

Mr. ALLISON. I said in the worsted cases 

Mr. VEST. Oh, I thought the Senator said in all cases. 

Mr. ALLISON. I said that in the worsted cases the judgeinstructed 
the jury that notwithstanding the agreed statement of fact disclosed 
that the worsted goods, whatever they were, were composed wholly of 
Wool, under the law they were not woolen goods, but were worsted 
goods, because of the special designation. 

Mr. VEST. Would not the same rule then apply to any other ques- 
tion of classification ? 

Mr. ALLISON. It might. 

. VEST. Would not the judge do the same thing? 
. ALLISON. He ht or might not, 

Mr. VEST. He could do it. 

. ALLISON. Iam not on that point now. 

Mr. President, I do not want to deal in small things in this respect. 
J am endeavoring to deal with what I regard as a question of principle, 
Senators say that at this point we must have twelve men as a jury. 
The burden of proof is upon them to show that this is a common-law 
proceeding. I say itis not a common-law proceeding in any sense. 
When the common law was reared through centuries of time the ralers 
who established that common law made exactions in the shape of 
duties during most of the time without even consulting Parliament. 
This common-law right thatis talked about now and this constitutional 
question, where the value in controversy shall exceed $20, have no more 
relation to the question we are di ng now, in my view (I may be 
wholly mistaken), than has the question of the Koran. 
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Of course everybody knows that under our system of jurisprudence 
‘the right of trial by jury is sacred. But we are not upon the question 
of trial at all. We are upon a question of securing for the Government 
of the United States the means whereby it may live, and we are en- 
gaged in a process for that purpose which is not yetended. If theim- 
porter is still dissatisfied with the judgment of this highly intelligent 
court or judge in New York as to the classification of the goods, we still 
give him the right to go to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Now, I am to be confronted, as I wasa moment ago, by the argu- 
mentation of the Senator from Florida that we can not take private prop- 
erty for public use without due process of law. Iwas immensely edi- 
fied by the remarks of the Senator from Florida, and especially by the 
definition which he read from the decision of the Supreme Courtof the 
United States of what is due process of law. It was Justice Miller’s 
decision, I believe? 

Mr. CALL. Yes. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator has it at his desk I should be glad to 
have him recur to it again. What is due process of law?” It is 
not an easy definition, as Justice Miller declares, but it is the orderly 

of the courts as defined in the statute laws of our country, and 
that is all. I should be glad to have that definition read again by the 
Senator from Florida. I submit that what we have here provided is 
due process of law. Itis not only that due process of law contem- 
plated in the decision of Mr. Justice Miller, but it is that due process 
of law lengthened out beyond any requirement that any citizen could 
make. Yet we stand here in captious criticisms upon the theory and 
idea that the Government of the United States proposes now to strike 
down the sacred right of trial by jury because it has prepared and pro- 
duced here for the action of the Senate a just and orderly proceeding 
for the collection of the revenues of the United States! 

Mr. President, unless I am wholly mistaken, these amendments and 
these suggestions are absolutely characterless as eriticisms on this bill. 
When gentlemen talk about the rights of the citizen at common law, 
they can not in the nature of things speak of this orderly proceeding 
which we have provided here for the collection of our revenue. They 
have no relation to each other. 

Now, one word more as to the arbitrary and unjust proceeding, as it 
has been characterized here. I want to say to Senators who criticise 
this bill that we have provided in it for four appeals for every importer 
who introduces his goods into the United Stateseither by consignment 
or purchase. We have decorated the importers with provisions which 
are not accorded to those who are compelled to pay taxes in any State 
in this Union. We have given them rights and opportunities thatare 
not given to the other citizens of the United States as respects the 
orderly proceeding of our tax laws. 

I want to say another thing as respects these importers. It has been 
my fortune for three years to come more or less in contact with them 
in the discussion and consideration and deliberation respecting this bill. 
We have had in detail made before us criticisms such as are now made 
in detail upon this floor. When we have explained to the importers 
the nature and character of our bill and what we proposed to do, they 
have been, almost without a single dissenting voice, contented with our 
judgment as respects this matter. 

It is the contention of the great importers of the city of New York 
that their business is being destroyed by means of foreign manufact- 
urers who have not even a business house in our country, who consign 
to their own agents here the goods which they manufacture, and which 
our importers who purchase their own goods or receive them from other 
manufacturers can not compete with. Why? Because they say that 
these men by the processes which have grown up under our existing 
law are enabled to undersell the man who pays his honest duties and 
who pays an honest price for the things he purchases. I have here 
upon my desk, but I shall not stop to read it, the recommendation of 
such great houses as Marshall Field & Co., of the city of Chicago, who 
import into this country more than $10,000,000 in value of goods per 
annum, asking that this bill shall be passed. I believe every importer 
in the city of Chicago has recommended that this bill shall pass, not 
as we have amended it, but substantially as it came to us from the 
House of Representatives. 

We seek no injustice to the importers; we seek no injustice to any 
class of men; but by this bill, whatever the rate of duty is, we desire 
that it shall be paid uniformly by all the merchants who are engaged 
in the importation of the same class of goods. 

It has been said by the Senator from Delaware that this is an indi- 
rect method of increasing the tariff and of enabling the manufacturers 
of our country to secure an unjust advantage of the consumers and of 
the importers. Mr. President, these frands have gone on and on under 
every tariff system since the foundation of our Government. If the 
Senator from Delaware will read, as no doubt he has read, the report 
of Robert J. Walker under his own tariff act of 1846, he will find that 
the same complaints as respects smuggling and as ts undervalua- 


tion and all the means and devices whereby dishonest men seek to se- 
cure an advantage over honest men engaged in the same business have 
been continuous and constant from the foundation of our Government 
to this moment of time. 

Mr. President, the Committee on Finance have given this subject the 


best attention they could give to it. We have endeavored to preserve 
every right that any citizen of the United States ought to exact. We 
have yielded and yielded our own judgment from time to time for the 
purpose of meeting the views of Senators, and of lawyers and import- 
ers in the city of New York. I am willing to make a reasonable con- 
cession for the sake of getting through a bill which I regard as of im- 
mense value and importance to every citizen of our country; but if 
we are to go back to the old methods in vogue under sections 2931 and 
2932 of the Revised Statutes, we may as well rest there. Allow, if 
you please, the preliminary steps which we have taken as respects the 
importation to go on, but after that is done we may as well drop this 
bill altogether and say that the tedious and lengthening processes of 
the courts shall go on as they have for the last twenty years, although 
our country has immensely outgrown the present system, which was 
built up at the beginning of the war, and which is too small in the 
nature of things for our immense transactions now with foreign coun- 
tries. 

We may as well go back to that old system, and with it the dishon- 
est importer, if there be such, will have an immense advantage over 
the honest importer, because by the system of protests and appeals which 
the law authorizes and provides for he will be enabled two, three, four, 
or it may be five years after the goods which he has imported have 
been sold at the ordinary price in our country and have gone into con- 
sumption and been paid for, more or less, by the consumer—he will be 
enabled at the end of five years, when the circuit judge has made a 
mistake in classification, to put into his own pocket and into the pock- 
ets of attorneys who have been prosecuting the claim for him, it ma; 
1 one hundred thousand, two hundred thousand, or five million dol- 

ars. 

- The Senator from Delaware says that that is nothing compared with 
the trampling down of the sacred rights of the citizen. I agree with 
him in that statement. If this bill was the obnoxious bill which he 
characterizes it, that which was in its effect or in its purpose a means 
of robbing a citizen, I should go with him; but, so far from its being 
what he characterizes it, it isa bill to subserve the revenues of our 
Government and to place every citizen of this Republicupon a common 
level and a common plane, allowing no one to rob the Government or 
the people at the expense of his associates in business or in importa- 
tion. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, I have some hesitancy in occupying the 
time of the Senate further or claiming its indulgence while I discuss 
the points that have been raised in regard to the amendment which I 
had the honor to offer yesterday; but it seems to me that the Senator 
from Iowain the remarks he has just made has misconceived the ground 
of the amendment and the ground of the opposition to the provisions 
of the bill which the amendment seeks to improve. 

I entirely agree with him that it is competent for the Congress of the 
United States in providing for the collection of its reyenue, in provid- 
ing for the imposition of a tax of any kind, an excise tax, if you please, 
to provide such machinery as shall insure the collection of that tax 
and to adopt any means that may look to that end, provided that they 
are at all within the pale of reasonable legislation. I entirely agree 
with him that it is expedient, even, and wise that we should so ascer- 
tain the value of the article that is the subject of taxation, provide for 
u proper valuation by competent men, and make what he calls a con- 
tinuous process from the first appraisal up to the appraisement that 
shall at length be final and be binding upon all, both upon the importer 
and npon the Government, so far as the value of the thing taxed is con- 
cern 

It is quite competent for the Congress of the United States in its wis- 
dom to say where that continuous process shall stop; but after that ma- 
chinery has all been provided, after this continuous p starting 
with the valuation by the first appraiser and the appeal to the three 
appraisers and then the resort to the circuit court, which by this bill 
is only a superior board of appraisement, after that is all done I do not 
think it is competent for Congress to restrict the citizen who believes 
that he has been wronged by that process at any stage, who believes that 
property is being taken away from him and money from his pocket with- 
out authority of law, and to say that he shall not go into the courts and 
there litigate the question between himself and the Government and 
ascertain judicially whether the officers have properly interpreted the 
law and whether the tax which has been the subject of this continu- 
ous process from first to last, from the first appraising officer to the last 
board of appraisers, isa tax which was authorized by the law to be laid. 

That is the point that I make. and there is the point of objection. I 
will take the Senator’s illustration of the worsted decision, so called, 
which has just been made. That matter might have come under the 
provisions of a bill like this. It might have been appraised by the first 
appraiserastovalue. The board of three appraisers might have passed 
upon its classification and in the very teeth of the statute decided that 
a thing known commercially as worsted was quite another thing and 
should be known as woolen cloth. All that may be gone through with. 
That machinery may be necessary, and I can see that it is; but after 
that was done it would have been the rankest injustice, it would 
have been the exercise of mere arbitrary power, to say to that citizen, 

‘t You shall not go into the courts of your country and ask them to de- 
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ent were 
t in sa; that you should be taxed 60 per cent., whereas the law 
pa pein — said that yon should only be taxed 30 per cent. 

‘That case of the worsted goods is a very fair illustration of what may 
happen under this bill. Under this bill that case could not have been 
litigated as it was, and there could haye been no jury trial to ascertain 
this simple matter of fact. We would have been „as we are 
now, to the superior wisdom of these expensive appraisers, these $7,500 
officers, who have been so vaunted here that their opinion may not be 
questioned anywhere or before any judicial tribunal. 

It may well have happened that that case might come under a law 
like this, if indeed this shall happen ever to be the law of this country; 
and then that decision, I grant you, would not have been made; that 
is, the court of last resort, which by this bill is nothing but a statu- 
tory board of appraisement called the circuit court, would have tried 
the case without a jury, would have tried the case without any regard 
to those rights which were preserved, fortunately for the parties, in 
that case. In thatcommon-law suit they were able to demonstrate this 
gross usurpation by an executive officer who decided in the face of the 
letter of the law, overcome it may be by the importunity of interested 
classes or interested persons, that an article known commercially for 
fifty years as worsted was something else than the law described it, 
and that that must not be a finality. 

All we want by this amendment is that after we get through with 
this continuous process of appraisal from first to last you shall not seek 
to debar the ci if he happens to be an importer, from going into 
the courts and bringing to book theofficials who have undertaken, con- 
trary to law and by usurped authority, to take from him a tax the 
law did not authorize. 

That is the point of difference between the Senator from Iowa and 
those who support this bill and myself and those on thisside who agree 
with me. The Senator from Iowa asked why we do not have this ve- 
hement declamation about the precious right of trial by jury in the 
case of the valuation by the appraiser, and when the a iser says a 
thing that is to be the subject of taxation is worth $10, whereas in fact 
it is only worth $9, why that should not be a subject of litigation. 

Iam sure the Senator from Iowa does not need that I should tell 
him there is a vast difference between the machinery and the necessity 
of providing the machinery for the ascertainment of the value of the 
property upon which the tax is to be paid and the deprivation of a citi- 
zen of the right to have ascertained judicially whether the tax is law- 
fully laid or not. That is the difference. 

This matter of classification in rates is a matter that goes to the law- 
ful imposition of the particular tax complained of. The appraisers say 
that you must pay 60 percent. I point you to the letter of the law 
and say that this article, no matter what its value that has been settled 
by the a; should only be taxed at 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

Am I to have no remedy? Are these expert appraisers, men who 
are clothed with this high function, to be placed above the law and 
are they to deprive me by their superior wisdom of the right to contest 
with them the question whether the law authorizes them to do the 
particular thing that they have undertaken to do or not? That is all 
that we ask by this amendment, and it is the thing that has been se- 
cured by the statutes of the United States in this regard from 1845, 
and long prior, for anght I know. Section 3011 and section 3012 secure 
that right now to the importer, limited, guarded, it is true, imposing 
conditions that are very strict, compelling the importer within ten days 
to bring his suit at common law against the officer of the customs who 
has made the decision of which he complains, but, notwithstanding, 

the right under the conditions imposed. 

Mr. President, I know this country has grown immensely since the 
tariff laws were first enacted, but it has not outgrown its simple faith 
in that cardinal principle of free government that no citizen should 
find the doors of a judicial tribunal barred to him when he seeks there 
to question the lawfulness of the imposition of a tax upon him; that 
no dollar shall be taken from the pocket of any citizen unless he has 
the right, if he chooses and feels himself aggrieved, to have the law- 
fulness of that taking passed upon in the way that has been handed 
down to us from our ancestors—that is, by a court and by a jury. 

Mr. EVARTS. Mr. President, I shall confine what I now say to 
what is brought into notice by the substitution, and with my assent, 
of an amendment that takes the place of the amendment I proposed. 


I shall take it for granted that it is not necessary for me to repeat any |’ 


of the propositions that I have laid down which led up to my require- 
ment of the amendment that I proposed, and I am quite satisfied that 
the Senator from Missouri should call attention to what I have said 
at any previous part of this debate leading up to my amendment. 
This is to be understood at the outset. The state of the law now in 
regard to private rights is this: Until some legislative action of the 
Federal Government intruded upon the province, there was standing 
the simple right of a citizen to sue another citizen, who as such was 
amenable and was not defensible under the color of authority he had 
professed to observe. ‘There was no limitation except the limitation 
for other actions, of six years, ‘There was no adherence to any further 
condition of advice to the Government from step te step of what the 
merchant's claims were, nor upon what facts or upon what law they 


rested. When it was declared that a certain exaction was demanded, 
then the merchant paid it to get his goods, and on that, taking them 
under protest, a common-law protest that I pay by compulsion (for 
that is what a protest is), he brought his action and went on with it. 

In 1845, which can not be treated as a legislative preservation of the 
common-law right, there was substituted a certain provision of right 
that in great particulars and in important views qualified this common- 
law right. In the first place, no action could be given or had by the 
merchant upon the mere fact that the goods had been taken from him 
and he had protested and to get his goods had paid the duty exacted. 
Various processes were shaped and limitations were puton. Then his 
common-law recourse against the citizen he was suing was absolutely 
taken away, and it became therefore afterwards but a mere form of try- 
ing the right, x 

Then the question for the Supreme Court was whether this regula- 
tion of recourse for judicial determination of the rightful rate of duties 
was consistent with the common-law right or whether it was an abso- 
lute uprooting of the remedy in its substance, and therefore must be 
treated as an abdication of aright. I do not now speak of the right of 
trial by jury: I speak of the right of action. The Supreme Court de- 
cided that although no review whatever of this suit against the wrong- 
doer, the citizen, could be had under this legislation, yet there was a 
substitution which must be considered equivalent in right; that is, the 
obligation of the Government to refund what it was judicially deter- 
mined had been illegally taken. That was the fundamental step that 
made it a process of judicial determination of what the law was. So 
too it was held that all these other impediments or restrictions were 
not an abrogation of the right, and the court were never driven to the 
point of saying whether the common-law right could be taken away 
without a remedy that should be held judicially an adequate remedy, 

The question whether could take away by other modifica- 
tions the right at common law as I have described it between one citi- 
zen and another citizen (for there was no common-law right against 
the Government of the United States), whether the ation and 
full maintenance of the trial by jury would or would not be an essen- 
tial requisite for the methods that would be treated as maintaining 
adequate remedies, has never been decided. 

I understand there are three opinions about this matter of trial by 
jury, and very radical, on the other side. The Senator from Dela- 
ware I understand to hold that under the Constitution the merchant 
ean not have his remedy so qualified as to take away the right of trial 
by jury. He may be right; the Supreme Court may think so. 

The Senator from Missouri, on the other hand, does not hold that 
under the procedures to collect revenue, under the clause of the Con- 
stitution, this quality of trial by jury is necessarily protected. He 
may be right about that, and the Supreme Court may so hold. But 
then we have another opinion from the Senator from New Jersey that 
the whole business of trial by jury in questions of this kind is all fum- 
mery, and it is not worth while talking about the right or about the 
condition of its treatment. Now, there are three opinions. I do not 
think the Senator from New Jersey can be right about his, because it 
is a very fundamental observation that all the questions that would 
arise in the protection of property within the taking of goods for rev- 
enue are not important enough to be tried under the sanction of a trial 
by jury; and then are introduced into it, and sometimes sotto voce, sug- 
gestions about twelve ignorant jurymen, and especially about jury- 
men in the city of New York. 

Mr. President, this very question that we are trying is being tried 
before jurymen, in its nature I mean, and the merchants in the city 
of New York are in the jury-box of the Federal jurisdiction. Their 
names appear on the jury-list of all these trials, and, as every one who 
has practiced in those courts as much as I have knows, the juries in 
the United States courts in New York are very respectable juries. I 
do not say that they are experts, nor do I say that they are learned, 
but I do say that the general aspect and the general type of jurymen 
in the Federal courts is that of intelligent and upright men, and that 
no question of importance in reference to this very subject to be presented 
to a jury is apt to miss, I should say should possibly miss, the presence 
of very intelligent merchants who know what they are about when 
they listen to the evidence of eminent merchants on one side and the 
other as to what is a true commereial designation of a tariff item. So 
that is out of the question. 

I ean not talk about jury trial if jury trial is g flummery. I am 
talking about it as it is. I am talking about it in reference to its re- 
lation to this very processs and this immense interest of Government 
always ina great, wealthy, and trading community like ours, and that 
is how to make the process of exaction consistent with the preservation 
in one form or other of a judicial decision of what is or should be the 
legal classification. 

If Senators will do me the favor to look at the clause as it rests in 
the text of the committee’s amendment before I proposed my amend- 


ment and read what is there they will see what I pro to do with 
that. Ip to introduce two propositions, first evidence 
if the court thought it necessary. 4 

e fur- 


The new amendment pe non the court's discretion it may 
ther evidence. Have I abandoned anything of that feature? It is 


~ ; 
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fonnd in the amendment. The other feature was that I proposed a 
substitute for the phrase that the court should proceed on questions of 
law and fact. That is leſt in now. What do I put it in for? Proceed 
according to law. What have I modified in that respect? I did not 
interpose in terms trial by jury;’’ I left it as a question for the court 
to determine what was a procedure according to law. Now, that clause 
I replaced by a provision that in the discretion of the court, in cases that 
make it useful in the judgment of the court, a jury may come in as a 
part of the trial of law and fact. 

This is put upon them in the clause that remains unchanged, the trial 
on questions of law and fact; and to exclude the idea that there might 
not be and should not be an inclusion of the jury right, and that the 
attitude of the suitor should not be one whose hands were tied behind 
him and could not raise the question whether he was entitled toa trial 
by jury, I introduced the phrase to proceed according to law,“ and 
then the suitor had not his hands tied before him. Why? First, the 
evidence he had a right to adduce, and if the court thought it was 

roper and useful to the court it would include it, That remains in. 

e other one is that you are to proceed according to law, and I de- 
mand that according to law I am entitled to trial by jury. Thatis a 
matter of argument. It is not a question of constitutional law. It 
is the question whether in the procedures to get at a classification of 
tariff rates a man is entitled to atrial by jury. I preferred not to 
shut the mouth of the judge and not to shut the month of the suitor, 
and under that phrase the question should be submitted and made a 
ground of carrying the matter up to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, 

Mr. President, there is an express inclusion in the faculties of this 
court, a right to handle the subject with new evidence and with a jury 
to pass upon the fact. That would be a proceeding that it would pass 
upon as a matter of a trial of law and fact in a law court. It would be, 
so far as those qualities went, a common-law trial. Now, when I un- 
dertook to meet the question of the Senator from New Jersey, or his 
claim, chat if one man had it another man should have it, I said: “Why, 
it does not follow; if you have the protection of tle Constitution, you 
will have it anyhow; for this law does not transcend the Constitution.“ 
If not, it is not necessarily an avoidance of the principles and habits of 
jury trial merely because a court can determine whether a jury trial 
shall be held, and that the greatest interests were left in equity cases 
for a court to determine, I did not say that this case that I was pro- 
viding for, for a trial in a common-law court, on a common-law fact, on 
common-law evidence, would make it an equity suit. The jury’s ver- 
dict under that law is just as binding, subject only to corrections of 
error in law, as it is under the present system by which the jury trial 
exists. 

Now, as to the point of consistency on my part, when, recognizing 
from the beginning the immense importance of avoiding mischievous 
impediment and delays in the settlement and mischiefs all around of 
having delays, I accepted the process of getting the case before the 
court without the process of summons, and complaints, and answers, 
and demurrers, I have not ai wags from a single grain of weight of the 
common-law right after you have got into the court. Am I to be ac- 
cused of concealing that part of it? No, nobody has done it. Then I 
have agreed that this shall be before you; but Lask that you have power 
to take other evidence that I have succeeded in obtaining. So when the 
committee has said, Proceed on the questions of law and fact, Ihave 
said instead of that, Proceed according to law,“ knowing no possible 
interest or criticism that could draw any line between the two except 
one or other phrase of the committee did not intend to exclude a jury 
and mine will include it. Now, Ihave the right proposition, that if in 
given cases the courts need a jury trial it can be had then and there, ac- 
cording to the law of evidence, and decision, and error, and review. 

Mr. GRAY. If the Senator from New York will allow me, I should 
like to ask him whether, in his opinion, this appeal, as it is sometimes 
called in this debate, tothe circuit court, or the sending up of the ques- 
tion decided by the appraisers to the circuit court, is not altogether 
and will not be considered altogether by that court as a statutory pro- 
ceeding; and will not the court, in taking jurisdiction of the question, 
be bound by the precise language of the statute that puts the question 
before it? If that be so, does not that differ entirely from a suit at 
law and prevent a suitor or an importer who is to be affected by the 
decision from claiming any other than the statutory rights that are 
there given? z 

Mr. EVARTS. I considered that, if the Senator WAL pardon me, in 
my discussion yesterday, that it all turned upon the question whether 
after the matter got into the court it was judicially in its hands; that 
if after it got there through this process the judge was turned into a 
mere appellate appraiser the court in my judgment would throw it out 
as not within its judicial function. But I distinguish between form 
and substance. I say, carry it up there; the Government collector, 
not in the form of a collector, but the Government on the one side as 
a government and the citizen on the other are in controversy; they 
have taken evidence, and have pointed out the matter in controversy, 
and have sent up the evidence that has been taken. That point is to 
be judicially handled as law and fact. If the court’s hands are free 
enough in that respect is there any question to be made that com- 


plaint and summons and service and answer are necessary to vest a 
court with the question? 

Mr, GRAY. If the Senator will allow me, is it quite clear under the 
provisions of this section that the circuit court will not consider that 
they have been invested with a mere executive duty of appellate ap- 
praisal, and therefore, as the Senator from New York says, feel compelled 
to throw it out as not judicial ? 

Mr. EVARTS. I argued upon that yesterday. I say if you give it 
that attribute and do not open the function to make it judicial, there 
is danger of that being the result, and for that purpose I proposed the 
amendment that should turn it into a judicial transaction before the 
court. 

Mr. GRAY. But I understand the Senator from New York has 
abandoned the amendment he offered yesterday, 

Mr. EVARTS. I have spent now fifteen minutes in stating exactly 
what this amendment is as I propose it, what itis leaving in and what 
I did not strike out and has been superadded. A second repetition of 
it will not serve any purpose, if it makes no impression upon the good 
sense and feeling respecting it of the Senate. 

Mr. GRAY. Ido not wish to interrupt the Senator unduly, but I 
really want to understand him. Let me ask him this question: Do I 
understand him now that the amendment which was agreed upon by 
the junior Senator from New York and himself is to be in addition to 
the amendment he offered yesterday? 

Mr. EVARTS. No, it is in addition to what is in the matter that I 
proposed to strike out. The difference you will see. I struck out 
something and put something in to improve, not that that was not a 
very great improvement on what came from the other House as it was. 
Then it was said, Leave in all that and take in this form, a subclause, 
so to speak, of the power of taking proofs at the discretion of the court 
and the power to have a jury at the discretion of the court.“ That is 
satisfactory to me. 

Jam conversant, as the Senators have always been willing very kindly 
to say, with the subject, and the Senator from Missouri has not only 
used very kind, complimentary phrases in this regard, but has even 
taken occasion to applaud me before my constituents by giving pub- 
licity to a telegram which was communicated to him, it seems. It was 
communicated to me, but I was too modest to report it here. Now, for 
that I am willing to be judged by my constituents, by the merchants 
and by the courts, that my amendment was intended to procure good 
and valuable results in the openness and wideness of the trial. The 
Senator from Delaware thought that he must go further and carry us 
back to the action as it stood in 1845, I did not think so and I do not 
now think so. 

It is said that I have by these qualifications left out the essence of 
my amendment, I do not think so. I have got more explicitly as to 
the introduction of evidence, and I have got more openly recognition 
of the trial by jury when the case requires it. 

Mr. CALL, Mr. President, the phrase in the clause of the Consti- 
tution which I quoted I hold to be obligatory upon the Senate as a princi- 
ple and a policy of legislation. It has not a direct application to reve- 
nue cases; that is to say, it has always been reasonably held that durin, 
the process of taxation the collections of revenue can not be suspend 
by an g 5. to a court and jury for the determination of the correct- 
ness or incorrectness of the levy. 

But that has been largely done away with in recent years by the 
mandatory and injunctional powers of the courts, and the jurisdiction 
which they have assumed, even to the extent of suspending the levy. 
However, that was not the former course of the law. In the in- 
ning of the Government it was held that this clause of the Constitution, 
in suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed 
$20, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved,’’ had no application 
to revenue cases, 

I said that these were technical propositions; that there was no more 
reason why a man’s property was not taken without due process of law 
if it exceeded $20 in a revenue case or a customs case or if it exceeded $20 
in some other case; thatso far as the citizen was concerned in its effect 
upon him the taking without a trial by jury was the same ina revenue 
case as in any other. 

So I say now; and the proposition can not be answered logically. 
When you go beyond that and undertake to say that reasons of public 
policy forbid the application of this principle to tax or revenue cases 
you enter into another domain; when vou come to make the law, if it 
be practicable, you should apply the universal remedy of å trial by 
jury; you can not escape from the obligation. 

Now, all these propositions as to the course of the law and judicial 
decision and the manner in which the Government has thought fit to 
prevent litigation and liability are one thing, but they are not reasons 
pertinent to this proposition. Why shall the importers and the people 
of the country be subjected to the possibility of an unlawful and a cor- 
rupt combination between persons collecting the customs without the 
right of resort to the courts and a trial by jury? 

Why shall not the law make the proposition plain that when you have 
exhausted the administrative processes of collecting a tax you shi 


have the right, not by the permission of a judge, but by the right whi 
every citizen has, to appeal to the judicial tribunals for the due proc- 
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ess of law, which is, according to the rule of the Constitution, a trial 
by a judge and a jury? The court's due process of law evidently 
has referenceonly to a judicial proceeding, but yet they have been con- 
strained to extend to the processes of collecting revenue. 

In this case Judge Field said that the statuteof the State must pro- 
vide fora hearing by an administrative officer collecting the tax. To 
what end shall that hearing be had? His discretion is absolute. He 
may give you reliefor not. Still he decided that this provision in the 
Constitution, that you shall not take property without due process of 
law, applied to a statute and to the administrative officers of a State, 
and the statute not giving an opportunity for a fair hearing and a de- 
cision, the question being a tax on corporate property and the provis- 
ions in the law making a discrimination, he held the statute to be 
void and in violation of this provision of the Constitution. 

Whether that proposition was correct or not, it is certainly true that 
Judge Miller, in his opinion in the Supreme Court, holds that in the 
clause, ‘a citizen may not have his property taken without due process 
of law,” the words ‘‘due process of law mean the orderly proceeding 
of a suit in a court, a judicial tribunal. Unquestionably that might 
be an equity case, but the purpose and spirit of the Constitution, in 
using the term that in suits at common law a citizen shall not be de- 
prived of a jury, covers this case, for the reason that the suits at com- 
mon law covered all the cases in the ordinary transactions of life in 
which, between one citizen and another, a wrong was done. 

Now, when a public officer goes outside of the authority of the law, 
either by mistake or by intentional wrongdoing, he mes a tres- 
passer, and therefore at common law such a case as that as between the 
two subjects or citizens would be a matter within the jurisdiction of 
the courts. But the arbitrary processes of Government interposed and 
3 50 covered the administrative officer of the law, the King’s servant, 
with a special protection in the court of exchequer, but the common- 
law jurisdiction and right remained. When the officer violated the 
law, when he exceeded the law and intentionally or by mistake com- 
mitted a wrong under the law he was not an officer. 

Neither is he in the logic of the law now; and although you may 
protect your revenue officers, and perhaps very properly do so, and may 
require, as the policy and the necessity of the Government may require, 
the execution and enforcement of your tax levies, still, wherever there 
is a departure from the law either in respect to valuation or in respect 
to classification, it does not matter whether it is valuation or classifica- 
tion so that the law be transgressed, the party is no longer an officer 
and acting under color of the law, but comes within the provision of 
the Jaw in reference to wrongdoing. 

Mr. President, I say, as I said in the proposition which I made, that 
the law is not intended to provide against appraisers who are capable, 
honest, and intelligent, Given those qualities, they do not need any 
supervision or appeal to the discretion of the judge or of the Supreme 
Court. In the main doubtless they will be honest, but the supervisicn 
of the jury, in order that by transgressing the laws they may not be- 
come trespassers upon private rights, is in accordance with the whole 
history of our Government. 

I would ask here of those who have reasoned about it, suppose this 
proposed statute said that when these three appraisers shall have acted 
their decision shall not only be final and conclusive, but there shall be 
no appeal to the courts and no jurisdiction in the courts to render re- 
lief toa party attempting to sue, notwithstanding his property had 
been confiscated, if he could prove there was a corrupt combination 
between these appraisers and that they had levied upon his property a 
confiscatory tax, what then? Would that be held to be in conformity 
with the Constitution? 

Would not that be taking property without due process of law, and 
would it be right to say that this man shall not have the right to a 
trial by jury to determine the facts of the case? If so, upon what 

hilosophy, what principle of public necessity, what arguments that 
ve been used here to-day could a proposition of that sort be main- 
tained? If you can not deny a man the right of access to the courts, 
can you deny him and limit the right, and give him half his right, to 
appeal to the courts for a judge and a jury? For this is not the class 
of cases which are provided for in the equity jurisdiction of courts, 
and can not be. It may be an equity jurisdiction to restrain the col- 
lection of a tax, but not to recover the money. 

But when there has been a wrong done and the person has paid his 
money without authority of law, that is not a subject of equitable 
jurisdiction according to the sense in which the term is commonly used 
in the Constitution of the country. 

But whether that is so or not, in a country where the judicial power 
by the Constitution is composed of the judge and the jury, where that 
is the organic law and the foundation of your institutions, what reason 
of public policy can there be, when the tax is collected and the money 
is in the Treasury of the United States and the administrative officers 
have performed their functions, for saying to the man whose property 
has been taken: Von shall not go into the courts and ask the decision 
of a judge and a jury, with this right of appeal, unless you can get the 

ission of some one single judge? 

Mr. President, the processes of this bill may be very good. I have 
nothing to say in regard to them. They are nothing extraordinary: 
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one appraiser, three appraisers, and an a 
Secretary of the Treasury supervising. I presume those arecustomary, 
and they would seem to be the natural and proper means of proceeding 
with the certification to the Supreme Court; but still they deprive the 
citizen who has had his property taken in the hypothetical case, who 
has been compelled to pay a sum of money, either by an unlawful val- 
uation or an unlawful classification, or a corrupt valuation or a corrupt 
classification—they compel him to surrender his right, if a statute can 
do it, which I donot believeit can; but, so far as a law can doit, it gives 
him no right whatever to go into the court. 

It ought to give him that right affirmatively by a suit upon his own 
motion and according to the orderly progress of the suit, submi: 
that toa jury for the facts and to a judge for the law, with the right 
of appeal. 

That is the right of a citizen of the United States, and that, I think, 
is the public policy which ought to be maintained at all times and 
under all circumstances. 

If you have not courts enough and judges enough, multiply bie 
for you will save to the country hundreds and millions of dollars, an 
the salaries will be entirely a matter of no consideration compared with 
the great benefit to the country of a fair and just and honorable ad- 
ministration of the law without combination and without opportuni- 
ties of deception. That is the proposition, Mr. President. 

Mr. ALLISON, I move to lay the amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TYRPIE in the chair). The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from Iowa to lay the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray] upon the table, 

Mr. VEST. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The had and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to call 
the rol 

Mr. DIXON (when his name was called), I have a general pair 
with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. HAMPTON]. As he is not 
here, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. FAULKNER (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay], and I therefore withhold 
my vote. 

Mtr GRAY (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. If he were present, I should 


from one to another, the 


vote nay.” 

Mr. PADDOCK (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis]. 

Mr. PASCO (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 


ator from Illinois [Mr. FARWELL], In his absence I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. PLATT (when his name-was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BARBOUR], but by an arrangement with 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. N Gaal I transfer my pair 


to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay] and vote. I vote 
i n 

yea. 

Mr. FAULKNER (when Mr. Puen’s name was called), I was re- 


quested by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. PuGu] to announce his 
pair with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] and to state 
that if he were present he would vote ‘‘nay’’ on this motion. 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called), I am paired with the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. PIERCE]. 


Mr. VEST (when his name was called), I have a general pair with 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. If he were present, I should 
vote ‘*nay.’’ 

The roll-call was concluded, 


Mr. FAULKNER. My pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Quay] having been transferred to the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
BARBOUR], I vote “nay.” 

Mr. ALLISON, My colleague [Mr. WILsoN, of Iowa] is paired 
with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Wison]. 

Mr, JONES, of Arkansas (after having voted in the negative). Ihave 
a general pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. Hiscock]. If 
he has not voted, I shall withdraw my vote. I think I did not hear 
his vote. 

Mr. CULLOM. I think the Senator from New York [Mr. Hiscock] 
has left the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The name of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Hiscock] is not recorded. : 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I desire tostate that my colleague [Mr. KENNA] 
is paired with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. WoLcorr]. 

Mr. EVARTS. Iam paired with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
MORGAN], and therefore can not vote. 

Mr, DANIEL (after having votedin the negative). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE], and therefore withdraw 
my vote. 

Ane BLODGETT. Uponthis question I am paired with the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL]. If he were present, I should vote 

U 


‘nay.’ 
Mr. TELLER. My colleague [Mr. Wotcort] is paired with the 
Senator from West Virginia Mr. KENNA]. 
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Mr. PADDOCK.: My colleague [Mr. MANDERSON] is paired with 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. rset A 
t 


: Mr. PASCO. Ihave a transfer p which I have 
with the Senator from [Mr. FARWELL]. e Senator from 
New York [Mr. EvArts] is paired with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Morgan]. The pairs will be transferred so that the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. FARWELL] will be paired with the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. MORGAN], and the Senator from New York and myself can vote. 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. EVARTS. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. WASHBURN. My colleague [Mr. Davis] is paired with the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. TuRPIE] now in the chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That pair, however, was transferred 
to my coll e [Mr. VOORHEES]. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Very well. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 14; as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Aldri Da Moody, Sherman. 
meman Dolph. Morrill, Spooner, 
Blair, e, 1 Stock 
Casey. Boley, Power, Teller, 
Chandler, Ingalls, Sanders, Washburn, 
Cullom, Jones of Nevada, Sawyer, 

NAYS—II. 

Coke, Gorman, Turpie, 
eel Colquitt, Pasco, Walthall. 
Call, Faulkner, Payne, 

Cockrell, George, Reagan, 
ABSENT—43. 

Barbour, A Jones of Arkansas, Quay, 
Beck, Farwell, Kenna, Ransom, 
Blackburn, Gibson, MeMillan, Squire, 
8 Hais 5 

‘anderson, ‘ance, 
Butler, Hampton, Mitchell, Vest, 
Cameron, Morgan, Voorhees, 
Daniel, Hearst, Paddock, Wilson of Iowa, 
Davis, Higgins, Pierce, Wilson of Md. 
Dixon, Hiseock, Plumb, Wolcott. 
Edmunds. Hoar, Pugh, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum not having voted, the Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 
Theroll was called, and the following Senators answered to their names: 


Aldrich, Daniel, Jones of Arka: Dengen; 
Allen, Dawes, Jones of Nevada, Sa 5 
Allison, Dixon, ° McPherson, Sawyer, 
Bate, Dolph, Mitchell Sherman, 
Berry, Evarts, Moody, Spooner, 
Blair, Faulkner, Morrill, Stewart, 
Blodgett, Frye, Paddock, Stoekbridge, 
Call, George, ý Teller, 
Chandler, A Payne, Turpie, 
Cockrell, Gray, Pett A Vest, 

Coke, Harris, Platt, Walthall, 
Colquitt, Hawley, Power, Washburn. 
Cullom, Ingalls, nsom Wilson of Ma. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. The roll will be 
called on the motion of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] to lay 
the amendment of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] on the table. 

The Secretary ed to call the roll. 

Mr. DANIEL (when his name was called), Iam paired with the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE]. 5 

Mr. DIXON (when his name was called). I have a general pair with 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. HAurrox ]. The Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ransom] has a pair with the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. PIERCE]. I will transfer my pair with the Senator from 
South Carolina to the Senator from North Dakota, thus allowing the 
Senator from North Carolina and myself to vote. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. GRAY (when his name was called), I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. If he were present, I should 
vote “nay,” 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from New York [Mr. Hiscock], but I take the lib- 
erty, under the circumstances, of voting “‘nay.’’ 

Mr. PADDOCK (when his name was called), Iam paired with the 


Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis]. The Senator from Arkansas 


Mr. JONES] I understand, is paired with the Senator from New York 

Mr. Hiscock]. If the Senator from Arkansas desires to make a change 
-of pairs I will transfer my pair with the Senator from Louisiana to the 
Senator from New York, thus permitting both the Senator from Arkan- 
sas and myself to vote. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I am willing to transfer my pair with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Hiscock] to the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Eustis], and let it stand in that way. 

Mr. PADDOCK, I vote yea.“ 

Mr. PASCO (when his name was called). Announcing 
transfer of pairs which I announced before, I vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. FAULKNER (when Mr. PuGH’s name was called). The Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. PuGu] is paired with the Senator Vermont 


the same 


[Mr. Epxunps]. The Senator from Alabama, if present, would vote 
nay. 

Mr. VEST (when his name was called), Iam paired with the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. 

Mr. WILSON, of Maryland (when his name was called). 
paired with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON I. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. PLATT. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. BARBOUR] is paired 
with the Senator from 55 [Mr. Quay]. 

Mr. PADDOCK. My colleague [Mr. MANDERSON] desired me to 
state that he is paired with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACK- 
BURN]. I will also announce the pair of the Senator from New York 
LMr. Hiscock] with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis]. 

Mr. WILSON, of Maryland. I transfer my pair with the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. WILSON] to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hoar] and vote nay.“ 

Mr. GRAY. Ihave announced my pair with the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

Mr. WILSON, of Maryland. I transferred my pair with the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. WILSON] at the suggestion of another Senator, but 
I withdraw that announcement, and also withdraw my vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The vote of the Senator from Mary- 
land is withdrawn. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 16; as follows: 


I am 


YEAS—S!. 
Aldrich, Dixon, Mitchell, Sawyer, 
Allen, Dolph, Moody, She 
Allison, E Morrill Spooner, 
Blair, Fry Paddock, Stewa 
Casey, Petti Ww, Stockbr: 
Chandler, Hawley, Platt, Teller, 
Cullom, Ingalls, Power, Vashburn. 
Dawes, Jones of Nevada, 

NAYS—1i6. 
Bate, Coke, Gorm Ransom, 
Berry, —— Jonas enen Reagan, 
Blodgett, Faulkner, Pasco, T e, 
Cockrell, George, Payne, Walthall. 

ABSENT—37, 

Barbour, Kenna, Stanford, 
Beck, Farweil, MeMillan, Vance, 
Blackburn, Gibson, McPherson, Vest, 
Brown, Gray, Manderson, bh nome 
Butler, Hale, Morgan, Wilson of Iowa, 
Call. Hampton, Pierce, Wilson of Md. 
Cameron, Hearst, Piumb, Wolcott. 
Daniel, Higgins, Pugh, 
Davis, Quay, 
Edmunds, Hoar, Squire, 


So the motion to lay the amendment on the table was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there are no further amendments 
in Committee of the Whole, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

Mr. VEST. I have some amendments pending which have not yet 
been acted upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 13, line 44, it is proposed to restore 
the words stricken out, the same being as follows: 

Entry shall be liquidated accordingly, The owner, importer, consignee, or 
agent of imported merchandise subject to a t by the board of 
general appraisers shall have the privilege of- be present with or without 
counsel, as he may elect. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That can only be done after the bill has been re- 
ported to the Senate. It is not in order now. 

Mr. VEST. The amendment striking out these words was adopted 
in the Committee of the Whole, as I understand, and we can vote on 
it when the bill is reported to the Senate. That is not the amendment 
I wish to have considered. There are two other amendments offered 

me ah $ 
ihe PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
Missouri will be reported. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 20, in section 14, line 21, after the 
word or, it is proposed to insert if the goods were entered at an- 
other port.“ 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask that that amendment be again read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be againstated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 20, section 14, line 21, after the word 
or,“ it is proposed to insert if the goods were entered at another 
port; so as to read: x 

Upon such notice and payment the collector shall transmit the entry and all 
the papers and exhibits connected therewith to the board of three general ap- 
praisers, which shall be on duty at the port of New York, or, ifthe goods were 


entered at another port, toa of three gene whomay be des- 
ignated by the Secretary of the Treasury for such duty at that port or at any 


other port, 

Mr. ALLISON. I suggest to the Senator that that amendment is 
not in any sense necessary, because the language now employed covers 
the point which I suppose the Senator desires to make. 

Mr. VEST. It is only intended to make what I suppose to be the 
meaning more plain than the language already employed. That is all. 

Mr. ALLISON. ‘ Whiclishall be on duty at the port of New York.” 
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That is intended fora permanent board. Then come the words Or 
to a board of three general aj i who may be designated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury for such duty at that port or at any other 
port. That is to say, if this board of three general appraisers is wholly 
occupied the Secretary may submit the question to another board there 
or at any other port. It is not probable that any difficulty will arise 
under the phraseology as it stands. 

Mr. VEST. Under the phraseology us it now stands they might send 
a New York case to another city. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think that is not likely. 

Mr. VEST. It is possible under the language of the bill as it stands. 

Mr, ALLISON. I think that would never happen. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST]. ; 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
VEST] has still another amendment pending, which will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 21, section 14, line 26, after the word 
„therein,“ it is proposed to insert: 

And notice thereof shall be given to the person upon whose notice of dissat- 
isfaction said decision was made. 

Mr. VEST. The object of that, in order that the Senate may vote 
upon it with an understanding of the question, is simply to require 
that notice shall be given to the importer when a decision is made 
against him, so that he can take his appeal. 

Under a subsequent provision of this bill he has thirty days in which 
the appeal can be taken. It may be said, of course, that he will know 
of the decision, but I am not aware of any machinery by which he is to 
know it. If the appraisers see proper to make the decision and then 
not to notify him, I do not know any reason why we should assume 
that he has that notice. That is all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption of 
the amendment of the Senator from Missouri. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COKE, L offer the amendment of which I have heretofore given 
notice, which is printed and on the table, to section 22. 

.The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add as an additional section 
the following: 

Sro. 22. That no allowance for damage to goods, wares, and merchandise im- 
ported into the United States shall hereafter be made in the estimate and liqui- 
dation of duties thereon, unless the said merchandise be sold at public auction. 
Application to the collector of tie pory for authority to sell must be made within 
ten days after the completion of the landing of the said merchandise, and the 
sale to be made within ten days after the granting of such authority by the col- 
lector, The allowance on the duty on the merchandise so sold shall in no case 
exoeed the percen of loss on the sound duty-paid value on the day of said 
auction sale, shown by said auction sale. This provision not to apply for al- 
Jowance for b on plate and window glass, which is to continue as here- 


tofore. All the foregoing to be subject to such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may prescribe. 


Mr. COKE. This amendment was improperly printed as an addi- 
tional section, It was introduced by me as a substi! ite for section 22 
of the bill, as a motion to strike out and insert. Section 22 provides: 

That no allowance for damage to goods, wares, and merchandise imported 
into the United States shall hereafter be made in the estimation and liquida- 
tion of duties thereon ; but the importer thereof may, within ten days after en- 
try, abandon to the United States all or any ion of goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise included in any invoice, and be relieved from the payment of the du- 
ties on the portion so abandoned: Provided, That the portion so abandoned shall 
amount to 10 per cent. or over of the total value or quantity of the invoice; and 
the property so abandoned shall be sold by public auction or otherwise disposed 
of for the account and credit of the United tes under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury miay prescribe. 

This provision seems to me to be harsh and unreasonable. If goods 
are damaged on the voyage the importer must pay full duties on them, 
notwithstanding the damage, or if the damage amounts to as much as 
10 per cent. of the invoice he must abandon the goods to the United 
States and lose his entire investment. I can see no necessity for such 
a provision in this bill. A law ought to be founded on something like 
natural justice, and there is no justice in this. It aggravates the mis- 
fortune of the importer whose goods have been damaged by causes over 
which he has no control, and compels him to hand them over as a free 
gift to the United States, and the United States refuses to receive them 
unless the damage amounts to 10 per cent. of the entire invoice, com- 
pelling him to pay full duty on goods which may be worthless. Tean 
imagine no reason of public policy upon which such a law as this ean 
be predicated. 

The substitute which I have introduced requires the damaged goods 
to be sold at auction, and the reason for this requirement is that there 
shall be no incentive to fraud on the part of the importer in falsely charg- 
ing his goods to be damaged. He can make nothing by it. If the sub- 
stitute is adopted the goods must be sold at auction, He can not take 


them and pay duties abated to the extent of the damage on them. 
They must be sold at auction, where there is free competition in bid- 
ding pas them, and he can derive no benefit from the fraud, if fraud 
ere 
I have here, in a pamphlet tbat has been sent to me by the National 
Board of Marine Underwriters of New York, a very clear and forcible 


argument against this clause, from which I will read to the Senate. 
Says this paper: 


Secretary Windom, in urging the abolition of damage allowanoes in his an- 
nual report, said; 


The law under which rebate of duties is allowed on imported merchandise 
for damage on the voyage of importation was in 1799, when water trans- 
portation was confined to sailing vessels, Owing to long voyages and inci- 
dental exposure to weather and water, merchandise was Hable to damage and 
deterioration, from which the owner could not then, as now, protect himself 


by marine insurance. 

“ Within recent years almost all merchandise subject to ep repaint, pie 
in steamers making quiék transit, and there is but little liability to actual dam- 
age, so that the causes which led to the enactment of the original law have 
3 The law has now become a convenient means for the per- 
petration of frauds of the most scandalous character, is demoralizing to ous- 
toms officials, and 8 so uniformly and largely to the advantage of the 
unscrupulous that its repeal is generally demanded by honest merchants 
throughout the country.” 


The National Board of Marine Underwriters wrote to persons in dif- 
ferent portions of the country requesting a statement as to the losses 
that have occurred in the transportation of goods by steam-ships, and 
I have here in my hand a list of replies which shows in the last ten 
years the almost total loss of valuable cargoes in ſorty- eight steam-ships 
in crossing the ocean. 

So it will be seen that the statement of the Secretary, that very few 
losses occur now when steam transportation has su ed sailing ves- 
sels, is not correct. Here is the list covering three pages of this pam- 
phlet, and it is only the severe losses, those that are nearly total, which 
are asked for and which are reported. 

Commenting on these facts the argument proceeds: 


Permit me to premise by stating that for upwards of twenty years [have been 
actively engaged, in behalf of marine underwriters, in surveying, appraising, 
and settling losses on merchandise damaged on vayage ofimportation. In the 
light of this experience I can see many cases where the application of this pro- 

measure would cause injustice, injury, and far-reaching hardship, oer- 
tainly not contemplated by the authors of measure, and such as, if appre- 
ciated, never could meet their approval. 

The general objection to the proposed measure I think will be that it is an un- 
necessary and unwarranted aggravation of disaster and calamity. The theory 
of an abatement of duty gauged to the measure of the deterioration on mer- 
chandise damaged while In transit or prior to its delivery to the importer, from 
causes not controlled by him, is certainly equitable; and the 1 number of 
such instances as are fairly entitled to relief would surprise you. Underwriters, 
of course, are in a position to appreciate this faet. 

understand that the measure is justified by the claim that such a loss as 
would fall upon the merchant by its enactment could be guarded against by 
marine insurance; but would not this simply spread the loss in the 2 — ofan 
insurance premium on the duties of his entire importation, and in effect cost 
him us much or more than though he submitted to the confiscation of his property 
when Here eee enough to have had it deteriorated by the perils of trans- 
portation? 

Such insurance ean be effected, and we should weloome it as a source of ma- 
terial increase und profit. but it would be a contract entirely apart from the or- 
dinary marine policy, as the duty, being contingent upon arrival and gevey: 
is not at risk Auring transportation, and therefore not considered an insurable 
interest in its proper sense. In view of the courtesy and fairness of your recep- * 
tion of my argument and of your invitation to express itin writing. I hesitate 
to criticise this plea in behalf of the section, but could it net be urged in the im- 
porter's behalt that the revenue laws should be based upon broader grounds of 
equity and justice than are contemplated in an enactment by which the reve- 
nues are slightly increased, but which imposes upon him a contingency of loss 
against which he must protect himself by a special and expensive contract with 
underwriters? 

The foregoing is, of course, general, and applies more particularly to the 
numerous and constantly recurring instances of moderate damage to cargo dur- 
ing the ordinary course of the voyage. 

The proposed measure would work its great hardship, however, in cases of 
shipwreck— 


And here I call the attention of the Senate— 


The proposed measure would work its greatest hardship, however, in cases 
of shipwreck, fire, submersion, flooding of compartments, ete,, in fact, great 
marine calamities such as are constantly occurring on the ocean, on our coast, 
and in our harbors, when, where cargoes of dutiable merchandise are saved by 
wreckers and others at great expense and delivered water-souked and with but 
n moderate proportion of their sound value, the application of this rule would 
mean that the Government would take the property and appropriate its pro- 
ceeds, while salvors and owners would receive nothing. 

The various 1 organizations along our coast employ u la force of 
men especially drilled for this work, and a large amount of capital is involved 
in their and plant. Their services result in the saving and rE o 
large amounts of property in ships and cargoes that have come to grief. 
tion 23 is a direct blow to this useful industry, which I will illustrate by two re- 
cent disasters, 

The steamer Oregon was sunk off Fire Island with ala and valuable cargo 
of case The Merritt Wrecking Company reco’ by means of divers, 
from a depth of over 120 feet, enongh of this cargo to produce at auction in its 
very badly damaged condition about $150,000, The vernment received its 
duties based upon the value of the merchandise in its condition, and 
the remainder was divided between the salving wreckers and the owners of the 
cargo saved, upon an agreed basis. 


If this bill is passed with the twenty-second section in it, wreckers 
such as these would not receive a cent; they would have no inducement 
to save property, because when saved it would belong wholly to the 
Government. 


The steamer Iberia was last year sunk by collision off Rockaway. The same 
wreckers, by diving from a depth of 70 feet, saved dutiable merchandise which 
produced at auction $45,000, er the payment of the duties on the damaged 
value the balance was divided, as in the case of the Oregon. > 
Such salving operations are attended with great expense, labor, and risk, and 
it must be mani: that had this proposed measure ee agate seen sone 
of the exactment of full duty or surrender to the of the — 
dise saved would have ve rohibited the attempt, and these large values 
would have been totally as it was, a most valuable and useful in- 
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dustry received benefit and support, the Government receiveda large amount 
in duties, and the owners had a considerable remnant left. 

At this port, within the past month, the ship Pythomene, loaded with duti- 
able cargo, caught fire at the wharf, and had to be sunk to prevent a general 
conflagration. Her entire cargo is now being landed in a badly da con- 
dition. ‘The losses and expenses attendant upon the disaster will make the 
calamity a very serious one for all concerned, and if, in addition, the Govern- 
ment should exact full duty or require the surrender of the cargo if not worth 
the full duty, the hardship of the proposed rule would be apparent, 

Were I to get up the records of the past few years [could add a large num- 
pose of tala would Have AISSA Intolerable burdas. ‘The cunoue FATAN 

ws have never 3 to . efliciently, and equitably with 
such cases, and I sincerely trust, should these propositions favorably commend 
themselves, that a law may be framed to meet the exigencies that arise in the 
event of such disasters. 

The object of section 22, which I move to strike out, is to compel the 
importer to pay full duty or to turn over the damaged goods free of all 
cost or charge to the Government, leaving nothing for the importer or 
the wrecker or salvor. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not wish to interrupt the Senator, but if he 
will allow me I should like at this point to suggest to him that the 
point now made by him is entirely covered by this bill and saved. If 
he will look at the last clause of section 30, on page 36, he will find 
that this whole question of wrecking is saved by the bill. I refer to 
the part in italics on the last 

Mr. COKE. Mr. President, the clause referred to by the Senator 
from Iowa is a committee amendment which had escaped my observa- 
tion, but if it is to be saved for the salvors, if it is to be saved for the 
underwriters, why not for the importers? If you can put a provision 
in this bill which will prevent fraud, as the amendment I propose will 
do, why not allow the importers the amount of their investment as far 
as it can be saved after paying the proportionate part of the duty? Is 
there any crime in being an importer? Why should the property of 
the importer be forfeited if you can guard the law so that he can not 
commit fraud under it? Under the amendment I have submitted the 
importer can not possibly commit a fraud upon the revenue, becanse 
the goods are to be sold at auction, and ail incentive to fraud on his 

is taken away by that fact. 

I submit, Mr. President, that this sort of confiscation of property 
ought not to be provided for in this bill. The importers are doing a 
lawful business. It is true that the Government must protect itself 
against frauds, but there are methods of doing that without confiscat- 
ing the entire property, and where the damage to the property does 
not amount to asmuch as 10 per cent. of the entire cargo the importer 
is not even allowed to hand the damaged property over to the United 
States, but he must receive it, I care not to what extent it has been 
damaged, and pay the full duty upou it, which may be a dozen times 
its value. 

This, I submit, is unjust, and no law should be founded upon an in- 
justice. The fact that great frauds upon the Government have been 
committed by importers in regard to damaged goods ought not to pre- 
vail when a reasonable and certain plan has been devised for cutting 
off all chance to perpetrate fraud, as I think the proposed amendment 
does. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I am not quite clear what the effect 
of the amendment of the Senator from Texas would be, but I desire to 
say to the Senate and to him that no provision in this bill has been more 
thoroughly investigated and considered than this twenty-second section 
now, which was the twenty-third section in the old bill. 

It first appeared in a carefully prepared bill reported by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means by Hon. Abram S. Hewitt. It next ap- 

red in a bill reported from the Committee on Ways and Means by 

fon. Mr. Morrison, and in both cases upon the recommendations of 

the then Secretary of the Treasury, in one instance Mr. Folger, I be- 
lieve, and in the other Mr. Manning. 

It again appeared in what is known as the Mills bill, reported from 
the Committee on Ways and Means by the Senator's colleague in the 
House of Representatives, after very full consideration I have no doubt, 
and in substance, with the exception of a proviso which we added here 
in the interest of the importer making it more gentle and mild as to 
him, incorporated in our original bill in 1888 this section, taken bodily 
from the Mills bill and from the other bills which I have mentioned. 
It has undergone the strictest scrutiny in the Treasury Department 
under all the Secretaries I have named. I do not know that it has been 
submitted separately to the present Secretary. 

In addition to this, I am able to say to the Senator that the Com- 
mittee on Undervaluations, so called, of which the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. HARRIS] is a member and the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Beck] was a member of the subcommittee, very thoroughly and 
fully egusidered this question, and took the testimony of importers in 
Boston and in the city of New York, and there was a concurrence of 
opinion among the importers that this was a wise and just provision. 

Now, the underwriters—and I think the Senator was reading from 
the underwriters’ brief 

Mr. COKE. I was. 

Mr. ALLISON. The underwriters have in some instances objected 
to this, but I remember some two or three years ago when a committee 
of underwriters appeared before us they finally decided that this wasa 
wise and just measure. We have thrown around it every safeguard, 


and if there is one provision in this bill that has met with the concur- 
rence, I may say the unanimous concurrence, of everybody who has in- 
vestigated the question, it is this matter of damage allowance. 

Mr. COKE. I will ask the Senator if he will accept an amendment 
that these damaged goods shall be exported within thirty days, sent 
out of the country within thirty days by the importer. 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly they would have that right, and the 
importer can at any time re-export his goods if he chooses to do so. 

Mr. COKE. Then if I offer such an amendment to this bill will the 
Senator recognize that right in the bill? 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam quite sure that the Senator from Texas, if he 
examines the documents and papers that we have examined in this 
case—of course I have not them now before me—will find that this is 
a wise and just provision as respects this difficult question of damage 
allowances, and that we have made in the proviso here a provision 
which will protect the importer as thoroughly as he can be protected. 

Mr. COKE. The only thing that an importer can do whose goods 
have been damaged in crossing the ocean without any fault of his own 
is to pay fall duty upon them, althongh they may be worthless, or 
hand them over to the United States and lose his entire investment in 
them. That is all that is left to him. His property is as absolutely 
confiscated under the provisions of this bill as if he were a felon and 
the confiscation ensued in consequence of crime upon his part. I pro- 
pose that the goods shall be sold at auction. I have suggested to the 
chairman of the committee if he prefers it and objects to that provision 
to give the importer the privilege of exporting the goods, sending them 
out of the country. 

Now, these goods go to the custom-house when they land at New 
York, and when once in the possession of the customs officials this pro- 
poset! law provides exactly what shall be done with them. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa says that the importer can export them without any 
permission being given in the law. I differ with the Senator about 
that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Texas will permit me to say there 
is absolutely no question about the fact that the importers of these 
goods can export them at any time before they are entered for con- 
sumption, They can be put in bonded warehouses and remain there 
three years, and at any time within the three years the importer can 
export them without the payment of duty. 

Ir. COKE. Then what objection, if the Senator is so certain about 
that, would he have to having the bill show it? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It does show it in connection with other acts. 

Mr. COKE. After the pending amendment is voted down, if it shall 
be voted down, I will propose an amendment to that effect. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Isuggest to the Senator from Texas that the effect 
of the amendment which he has offered would be to substitute for the 
dutiable value, which is to-be determined by the appraisers, the value 
of the goods as sold at auction in the city of New York. We now as- 
sess duties upon the yalue of the goods in the principal markets of the 
country of exportation, and the Senator proposes to substitute a valua- 
tion of goods by auction in the market of importation. I think he will 
see at once that he opens the door for frauds, which would be taken 
advantage of by the gentlemen now engaged in the importation and 
undervaluation of goods. All would be entered as damaged and 
all goods would be sold at auction under such circumstances that the 
price obtained would certainly be very much less that the valuation 
which would be put upon them in any other way. The Government 
tried that method. once early in the century, and I do not think it will 
ever try it again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption of 
the amendment of the Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRAY, I wish to offer two amendments which I have in writ- 
ing. If the Senate wish to have them read now they can be, but, if 
not, they can be printed. . 

Mr. ALLISON, I will say to the Senator from Delaware that I hope 
to finish this bill to-night if possible, 

Mr. GRAY. We can finish it only by makinga sacrifice of physical 
comfort. 

Mr. ALLISON, Then can there not be some arrangement by which 
we can vote on this bill to-morrow at a convenient season? 

Mr. GRAY. As far as I am concerned, I have no objection to fixing 
a reasonable time, but my colleagues around me will speak for them- 
selves, 

Mr. VEST. Let the Senator from Iowa name a time to-morrow 
afternoon, 

Mr. ALLISON, I will suggest that we fix the hour at half past 2 
9 8770 to vote upon any amendments that may be offered, without 

ebate, 

Mr. GRAY. That is a little early. 

Mr. VEST. Say 4 o'clock. 

Mr. FRYE. I hope an earlier hour than that will be fixed, so that 
we may have an executive session, 

Mr. CULLOM. Say 3 o’clock. 

Mr. GRAY. I suggest 4 o’clock. 

Mr. VEST. There are several amendments pending to be voted on. 
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Mr. ALLISON. I would rather have 4 o’clock to-morrow than no 
time, and therefore I will agree to 4 o’clock. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at 4 o’clock to-morrow there shall be no further debate on 
2 bill, and that all amendments shall be voted on after that without 
debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that at 4 o’clock to-morrow the vote shall be taken upon 
the amendments to the pending bill without further debate. 

Mr. ALLISON. And that we shall proceed until the bill is disposed 
of. l 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. And that the Senate shall then pro- 
ceed with the consideration of the bill until disposed of. Is there ob- 
jection to the proposition? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRAY. Lask unanimous consent that the amendments which 
I have just offered may be printed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest that they be read. 

Mr. ALLISON. Let the amendments of the Senator from Delaware 
be read, so that they may go into the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed amendments will be 
read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Amend section 14 by striking out all after the word “accordingly,” in line 28, 
and inserting: 

And whenever Congress has not clearly and distinctly declared the classifi- 
cation of any imported article and the rate of duty thereon, but the law is equivo- 
cal and ambiguous in that regard, and appraising officers or the collector are in 
doubt which of two or more rates the law has required, then the lowest of those 
rates shall be levied and collected, the appropriate appraising officer or collector 
ppn pukmi inform the Secretary of the Treasury, and he shall report all the 

Amend section 3 by adding at the end thereof the following: 

But for receiving such declaration, verifying and certifying all of the in- 
voices or statements required by this or any other law or regulation, including 
oaths before whomsoever taken on the requirement of a consular officer, the 
shipper shall not pay in the aggregate on any one shipment a fee greater 
than the $2.50 prescribed by section 2851 of the Revised Statutes.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed amendments will be 
ordered to be printed, in the absence of objection. 

Mr. ALLISON. Some Senators about me think that the order I pro- 
posed for to-morrow is not clearly understood. As I understand it, 
there is unanimous consent that at 4 o’clock to-morrow we shall pro- 
ceed to vote on this bill and all amendments offered to it without fur- 
ther debate, and go on with the bill to-morrow until we finally dispose 
of it. 

Mr. GRAY. That is right. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Everybody understands that or ought to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair very plainly announced 
that as the understanding and heard no objections to the same. 

Mr. ALLISON. I thought so. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. SAWYER. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. : 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consider- 
ation of executive business. After three minutes spent in executive 
session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 37 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, May 2, 1890, at 12 
o'clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate the 1st day of May, 1890. 
POSTMASTERS. 


James O. Coleman, to be postmaster at Sacramento, in the county of 
Sacramento and State of California, in the place of R. D. Stephens, whose 
commission expires May 14, 1890. 

Dillon D. Dodson, to be postmaster at Red Bluff, in the county of 
Tehama and State of California, in the place of Warren N. Woodson, 
whose commission expires May 14, 1890. 

Charles H. Emily, to be postmaster at Moodus, in the county of 
Middlesex and State of Connecticut, in the place of Edward C. Brownell, 
whose commission expired April 28, 1890. 

Gene Hs Smith, to be postmaster at New Hartford, in the county 
of Litchfield and State of Connecticut, in the place of Carlos O. Hol- 
comb, removed, 

Willard L. Van Duzor, to be postmaster at Kissimmee, in the county 
of Osceola and State of Florida, in place of David C. Lee, removed. 

Hutchens B. Durham, to be postmaster at Wilmington, in the county 
of Will and State of Illinois, in the place of Frank Shields, whose com- 
mission expires May 5, 1890. 

James C. Harwood, to be postmaster at Plano, in the county of Ken- 
dall ae State of Illinois, in the place of Sumner R. Sanderson, re- 
moved. 

Luther K. Lee, to be postmaster at Warren, in the county of Jo 
Daviess and State of Illinois, in the place of Jacob P. Kerlin, whose 
commission expired April 28, 1890. 

Joseph Vos, to be postmaster at Orange City, in the county of Sioux 


and State of lowa, in the place of Henry Slickerveer, removed. 


William Stackpole, to be anes go at in the county of York 
and State of Maine, in the place of George P. McKinney, whose com- 
mission expired April 16, 1890. 

Augustus M. Bearse, to be postmasterat Middleborough, in the county 
of Plymouth and State of Massachusetts, in the place of Charles W. 
Turner, whose commission expired April 21, 1890. 2 

Charles Manser, to be postmaster at Everett, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex and State of Massachusetts, in the place of Columbus Corey, 
whose commission expired April 6, 1890. 

Herbert H. Bunyea, to be postmaster at Pentwater, in the county of 
Oceana and State of Michigan, in the place of Oscar H, Dean, resigned. 

Jehiel T. Day, to be postmaster at Gallatin, in the county of Daviess, 
and State of Missouri, in the place of William E. Black, whose com- 
mission expires May 14, 1890. 

Mark W. Laughlin, to be postmaster at Monroe City, in the county 
of Monroe and State of Missouri, in the place of John Sherman, whose 
commission expires May 25, 1890. 

Henry Robinson, to be postmaster at Concord, in the county of Mer- 
5 State of New Hampshire, in the place of Warren Clark, 
removed. 

William B. Singleton, to be postmaster at Tom’s River, in the county 
of Ocean and State of New Jersey, in the place of Augustus W. Irons, 
whose commission expired January 12, 1890, Mr. Singleton having 
been nominated and confirmed as William R. Singleton. 

Briggs T. Hinckley, to be postmaster at Camden, in the county of 
Oneida and State of New York, in the place of James P. Owen, whose 
commission expires May 18, 1890. 

Charles H. Rowe, to be postmaster at Dansville, in the county of 
Leah ioe and State of New York, in the place of Albert Sweet, re- 
signed. 

David M. Jones, to be postmaster at Napoleon, in the county of Henry 
and State of Ohio, in the place of Samuel C. Haag, whose commission 
expires May 5, 1890. 

William L. Yarrington, to be postmaster at Carbondale, in the coun 
of Lackawanna and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Josep 
Powderly, whose commission expired March 29, 1890. 

Theodore Miller, to be postmaster at Rusk, in the county of Chero- 
kee and State of Texas; the appointment of a postmaster for the said 
office having by law become vested in the President on and after April 
1, 1890, and the postmaster having resigned. 

Hugo E. Smith, to be postmaster at McKinney, in the county of 
Collin and State of Texas, in the place of W. T. Cox, removed. 

Vernon J. Tiebout, to be postmaster at Ennis, in the county of Ellis 
and State of Texas, in the place of William H. Allen, resign: 

Austin W. Fuller, to be ter at St. Albans, in the county of 
Franklin and State of Vermont, in the place of George T. Mooney, de- 


August Siefert, to be postmaster at Reedsburgh, in the county of - 
Sauk and State of Wisconsin, in the place of Henry C. Hunt, whose 
commission expired April 6, 1890. 

Eli L. Urquhart, to be postmaster at Medford, in the county of Tay- 
lor and State of Winconsin, in the place of Michael W. Ryan, whose 
commission expired April 6, 1890. 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Executive nomination withdrawn by the President May 1, 1890. 


Edwin G. Waite, of Alameda, Cal., to be register of the land office 
at San Francisco, Cal, 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 1, 1890. 
POSTMASTERS. 
Jehiel T. Day, to be postmaster at Gallatin, Daviess County, Mis- 
souri. 
Henry Robinson, to be postmaster at Concord, Merrimack County, 
New Hampshire. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, May 1, 1890. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. 
H. MILBURN, D. D. 


APPROVAL OF JOURNAL. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read. 

The SPEAKER, In the absence of objection, the Journal as read 
will be approved. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I do not object to the approval of the 
Journal; but there is a mistake in the Journal which I desire to have’ 
corrected. Lask the Clerk to read that portion of the Journal again 
in relation to the pro withdrawal of the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. TURNER]. 


— 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Srixon made the point of order that the said amendment submitted 
by Mr. TURNER had been withdrawn. 

The Speaker overruled the poiat of order on the ground the previous 
question having been ordered, the amendment could not be withdrawn without 
unanimous consent, which had not been granted. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Right there let me state that the point of order 
was made before the honr of 4 o'clock, at which time the previous ques- 
tion was ordered, had arrived. ‘The point I made was that the amend- 
ment had not been withdrawn at the time the previous question was 
ordered. The Journal, therefore, should show that the Speaker held 
it to bea question of recognition, and that he had recognized the gentle- 
man from Iowa to renew the amendment. 

TheSPEAKER. The ruling of the Chair was simply that theamend- 
ment was still ing. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I did not ask to have it withdrawn. The Chair 
did not state that it was too late then to make the point of order, be- 
cause the point had been made before the previous question was ordered. 
The Recorpshows that the point was made before the hour of 4 o'clock 
had arrived. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will examine the matter to which the 
gentleman refers and see what verbal change is necessary, if any, to 
conform the Journal to the facts as they occurred. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I made the statement, Mr. Speaker, which 
does not appear, that I would renew the amendment if it was with- 
a 


wn. 

The SPEAKER. The position the Chair took in regard to the 
matter was this: The gentleman from New York [Mr. TURNER] had 
submitted an amendment, and subsequently an amendment to that 
amendment was proposed. The gentleman from New York desired to 
withdraw the amendment, and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KERR] 
gave notice that he would renew it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That was done before the time for ordering the 

vious question. 

The SPEAKER. But the previous question had been ordered by 
the resolution, though the statement was made before the hour arrived 
when the previous question was to operate under the rule. 

The ground the Chair took upon the subject was this: A number of 

ntleman had proposed to make this particular amendment to the 

ill. From among them the Chair recognized the gentleman from New 
York to submit the amendment. If the gentleman chose to withdraw 
the amendment, the Chair was at liberty to recognize some other mem- 
ber to renew it; but if the doctrine suggested by the gentleman from 
Illinois should prevail the parliamentary result would be this: That a 
member could make an amendment and hold his position until it suited 
him to withdraw it while some one else had the floor to enable that 
somebody else to offer a different amendment, thereby changing the 
power of recognition from the Chair to the member who made the mo- 
tion with the intention of withdrawing it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But that does not appear in the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will examine the matter and try to 
have it arranged so as to fully state the case. The Chair had not seen 
the Journal before it was submitted to the House and did not notice 
when it was read. 

The Journal was approved. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Mr. KERR, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, on page 4189 of the 
Recorp of yesterday I am announced as having been paired with the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr.McCormick]. That is true; that 
pair was upon political questions, Ithink on the pension bill which 
was before the House and considered on yesterday, in justice to Mr. 
MCCORMICK us well as to myself, it is proper to state that if present 
he would have voted ‘‘ay,’’ and I desire also to announce that if per- 
mitted to vote I would have voted in the affirmative. 


JAMES W. HARVEY, ASSIGNEE OF JOSEPH PARKINS, 


Mr. HOUK. Iask unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the bill (S. 555) for the relief of James W. Harvey, as assignee of 
Joseph Parkins. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, after which the Chair will 
ask for objection. 

The bill was read at length for information. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Is that a private bill? 

Mr. HOUK. Yes, sir; itis. It has unanimously passed the Sen- 
ate, is unanimously reported from the committee of the House, and is 
on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Iobject. Friday is set apart 
for the consideration of bills on the Private Calendar. 

$ ras HOUK. I have never objected toa bill of this kind being con- 
si 5 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I have no objection to the 
bill, and if we can have Friday for the consideration of private bills 
we will pass bills on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. HOUK. That settles it. There will be no more passed on that 


side. I have never objected to any private bill being considered. 
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JOHN HOLLINS M’BLAIR. 
Mr. SPINOLA. I ask unanimous consent for the present consider- 
ation of the bill (S. 1074) for the relief of John Hollins McBlair, 
The bill was read at length for information. 
Mr. KILGORE. I demand the regular order. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas demands the regular 
order, which is equivalent to an objection. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. RAIN ES, until Thursday next. 
To Mr. BANKHEAD, indefinitely, on account of important business. 
To Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi, for ten days. 
To Mr. FEATHERSTON, for to-day. 


ORDER OF BUSLNESS, 


Mr. McKINLEY, Iam instructed by the Committee on Rules to 
make the following report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on Rules, to which was referred sundry resolutions relating 
to bills before the Judiciary Committee, réspectfully report the following reso- 
tion ag a substitute, and recommend that it do pass: 

Resolved, Thatimmediately after the passage of this resolution the House pro- 
ceed to consider, in the order named, Senate bill No. 1, relating to trusts; House 
bill 6941, relating to copyrights, and House bill 3316, relating to bankruptcy, and 
then such other bills as the Judiciary Committee may call up, to continue until 
the close of the session of Friday. 

Mr. McKINLEY. On that I demand the previous question. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Before doing that L-hope the gentleman from Ohio 
will yield to me for a short statement. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. CARLISLE. While I have not agreed to this report, I desire to 
say that it is lees objectionable than the one which was reported yes- 
terday, because these bills are not taken out of the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, but are already pending in the House, 
ana therefore the same opportunity is allowed members to debate them 
as if they were to be taken up in the regular way under the rules. The 
time for the consideration of each bill is left with the House, 

Mr. SPRINGER. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Does this resolution do away with private-bill 
day if ? 

Mr. McKINLEY. If the gentleman had listened to the reading of 
the resolution he would have observed that it provides to-day and to- 
morrow for the consideration of bills from the Committee on the Ju- 


diciary. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I would suggest to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Houk] that he will never get his bill through unless they 
give us Friday for the consideration of bills on the Private Calendar. 

The question was taken on ordering the previous question, and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. McCREARY, Lask for a division. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will it be in order to move to amend this reso- 
lution? 

The SPEAKER. It is not in order. This isa motion for the pre- 
vious question. 

Mr. HOOKER. I hope the resolution will be again read. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the gentleman has with- 
drawn his demand for a division. 

Mr. McCREARY. Mr. Speaker, I demanded a division and have 
not withdrawn it. ; 

Mr. HOOKER. Pending that I ask that the resolution be read. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I hope that the resolution will be 
again read, as some gentlemen did nov hear it, à 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the resolution will again 
be reported. 

There was no objection, and the resolution was again reported. 

Mr. BLAND. A parliameniary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLAND. Is it not competent to demand a division of these 
bills? I have no objection to the consideration of the trust bill, but 
I have 85 the other bills. This is making a good bill pull bad bills 
through. 

The SPEAKER. In response to the inquiry of the gentleman from 
Missouri the Chair will state that it is not susceptible of division. The 

tleman from Kentucky demands a division on the motion for order- 
ing the previous question. 

Mr. PETERS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PETERS. Does that take in the Friday evening session for the 
consideration of pension bills? The language of the resolution is to 
the close of Friday’s session.“ 

The SPEAKER, It means the usual daily session, and does not in- 
clude the evening session, which is fixed by a rule of the House. - 

The question was taken on ordering the previous question; and there 
were—ayes 110, noes 72. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I demand the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The question was taken; and it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 
152, nays 72, not voting 103; as follows: 


YEAS—152. 
N Cuteheon, ws, 
Au Darlington, Lehlbach, Rockwell, 
en, Mich De Lano, Lind, Rowell, 
Anderson, Kans, Dingley, Lodge, usk, 
Andrew, Dockery, Martin, Ind. l, 
Arnold, Dolliver, Mason, Sayers, 
Atkinson, Pa, Dunnell, McA Scranton, 
Baker, us, McKinley, Scull, 
Banks, Enloe, Miles, She 
Bartine, Evans, Milliken, Shively, 
Bayne, Ewart, Moore, N. Simonds, 
Belden, Farquhar, Moore, Tex. Smith, III. 
ap, Fitch, ia Smith, W. Va. 
Bingham, Fithian, Morrill, Snider, 
man, Flick,. Morrow, Spinola, 
Boutelle, Flower, Morse, Spooner, 
Brewer, Frank, Mutchler, Stephenson, 
"rosins, Funston, N iedringhaus, Stewart, Ga, 
Browne, Va. Gear, Norton, Stewart, Tex. 
Buchanan, N. J. —.— se h 3 . 
Burrows, reenhalge, "Donnell, lor, E. 
Burton, Hare, O’Neall, Ind, Taylor, III. 
Butterworth, Harmer, O'Neil, Mass, Taylor, Tenn. 
Bynum. Haugen, O'Neill, Pa. Townsend, 
Caldwell, Siondesson, III. Osborne, Vandever, 
Cannon, Henderson, Iowa Parrett, Van Schaick, 
Carter, Hermann, Payne, ade, 
Cheadle, Hill, Paynter, Walker, Mass. 
Cheat s Hitt, Payson, Walker, Mo, 
Chi Hopkins, Perkins, allace, 
Ciunie, Houk, Peters, Wallace, N. X. 
Comstock, Kelley, Pickler, ickham, 
Conger, Kennedy, Pierce, Williams, III. 
Connell Kerr, Iowa Quackenbush, Williams, Ohio 
Cooper, Ind. Kerr, Pa. Randall, Wilson, K 
4 Ketcham, Ray, Wilson, Wash. 
Culberson, Tex. Kinsey, Reed, Iowa Wilson, W. Va, 
Culbertson, Pa. Laidlaw, Reilly, Yoder. 
NAYS—72. 
Abbott, Clarke, Ala, Hooker, Richardson, 
Anderson, Miss, Clements, Kilgore, Robertson, 

3 Coleman, 1 5 Seney. 
Barwig, Cowles, Lee. 5 
Blan x Davi Lester, Ga, 8 dge, 

80 Danek Sagas Those, 
Bloun nphy, er, omas, 
Denna: m Martin, Tex. Tillman, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Elliott, McClammy, Tracey, 

okner, Forney, McComas, T 2 
Brookshire, Fowler, McCreary, Turner, Ga. 
Brunner, Goodnight, McRae, Turner, N. V. 
Buekslew, Grimes, Mills, Turpin, 
Bullock, 2 e ee. 
Cam ayes, organ b 
Candler, Ga, — — — Cees Ohio gra ora 
Carlis enderson, N. Penington, e, 
Gea Holman, Perry, Willcox. 
NOT VOTING—103, 
Allen, Miss, Crisp, Lester, Va. Sawyer, 
Atkinson, W. Va. Cummings, Maish, Skinner, 
Bankhead, Dalzell, Mansur, Smyser, 
Bergen De Har Moci lan, Ste ave 
aven, clan, wW 
Biggs, ‘ Dorsey, McCord, Stockdale, 
Featherston, McCormick, Stone, Ky. 
Bowden, Finley, McKenna, Stone, Mo. 
Breckinridge, Ark. Flood, MeMillin, Struble, 
Brower, Forman, Moffitt, Stump, 
Brown, J. B. G A Mudd, Sweney, 
Browne, T. M, Gibson Oates, Taylor, J. D 
Bu „Va. Gifford, O'Ferrall, mpson, 
Bunn, Grosvenor, Outhwaite, Townsend, Pa. 
Candler, Mass. Grout, Owen, Ind rner, 
Carlton, Hall, Peel, Waddill, 
Caswell, Phelan, atson, 
Heard Post, Wheeler, Mich, 
f Hemphill, Price, iting, 
rk, Wis. Herbert, Pugsley, 

b, Knapp, Quinn, Wiley, 
Cogswell, Lacey, Raines, Wilkinson, 
Cooper, Ohio —. Follette, pe Woo” 
Cothran, e Ts, 

Covert, Lansing, Rowland, Talis. 
Crain, Lawler, Sanford, 


So the previous question was ordered. 

The following-named members were announced as paired until fur- 
ther notice: 

Mr. THOMAS M. BROWNE with Mr. Jason B. BROWN. 

Mr. Lacey with Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. 

Mr. GROSVENOR with Mr. CUMMINGS. : 

Mr. Grout with Mr. HEARD. 

Mr, CLARK, of Wisconsin, with Mr. CATCHINGS. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania, with Mr. BUNN. 

Mr. THompson with Mr. OATES. 

Mr. Dorsry with Mr. BANKHEAD. 

Mr. STRUBLE with Mr. WILKINSON. 

Mr. GIFFORD with Mr. WHITTHORNE. 

Mr. FINLEY with Mr. CANDLER, of Georgia. 

Mr. Brass with Mr. STONE, of Missouri. 

Mr. BERGEN with Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, 

Mr. KNAPP with Mr. MCCARTHY. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Michigan, with Mr. PHELAN. 


Mr. COOPER, of Ohio, with Mr. Marsu. 

Mr. WRIGHT with Mr. ROWLAND. 

Mr. Morrrrr with Mr. LAWLER. 

Mr. CASWELL with Mr. LANE. 

Mr. Josy D. TAYLOR with Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. 

Mr. McKENNA with Mr. WHITING. 

Mr. MCCORMICK and Mr. Kerr, of Pennsylvania, were announced 
as paired until further notice, except on the bankrupt bill and the sil- 
ver bill. 

Mr. Bowpkx and Mr. LESTER, of Virginia, were announced as paired 
until further notice, except on the river and harbor bill. 

Mr. DR HAVEN and Mr. HERBERT, until further notice, until the 
end of next week. R 

Mr. HALL and Mr, SKINNER, until further notice, with right of sub- 
stitution. 

The following were announced as paired until further notice, except 
on the silver bill: g 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts, with Mr. MOMILLIN, 

Mr. SWENEY with Mr. MANSUR. 

The following were announced as paired on this vote: 

Mr. BECKWITH with Mr. GrISSENHAINER. 

Mr. Post with Mr. OUTHWAITE. 

The following were announced as paired for this day: 

Mr. FREATHERSTON with Mr. O’FERRALL. 

Mr, WATSON with Mr. CRAIN. 

Mr. RAINES with Mr. DARGAN. 

Mr. McCorp with Mr. StocKDALE. 

Pending the roll-call the following proceedings took place: 

Mr. COBB. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote, I was called out neces- 
sarily during the roll-call. If I had been present, I would have voted 
no, and I would like now to have my vote recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not entertain the gentleman’s re- 

uest. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. I was present 
during the second call, but did not hear my name called. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman listening? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I was trying to listen. [Laughter. ] 

The SPEAKER. But was the gentleman listening? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I was, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s name will be called. 

The name of Mr. CLEMENTS was called and his vote recorded. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

: The SPEAKER. The question is upon the adoption of the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. McCREARY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a point of order. 
When a motion to suspend the rules has been seconded, it shall be in 
order, before the final vote is taken thereon, to debate the proposition 
to be voted upon for forty minutes, one-half of such time to be given 
to debate in favor of, and one-half to debate in opposition to, such prop- 
osition, and the same right of debate shall be allowed whenever the 
previous question has been ordered on any proposition on which there 
has been no debate, 

The SPEAKER. There has been debate. 

Mr. McCREARY. The point I make is that there has been no de- 
bate on this proposition, as I understand it. The gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. MCKINLEY] presented his resolution; an explanation was made 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE]—an explanation 
only; there was no debate. Subsequently a vote was taken; I de- 
manded a division; there was a division, and the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. HOLMAN] then demanded the yeas and nays. I do not 
think there has been any debate, and what I desire in raising this point 
of order is to have debate. If we spend two months and a half on rules 
and finally obtain rules, it seems to me that we ought to go according 
to the rules; butit has been manifest here for thelast two days that we 
are not governed by the rules of the House, and I protest against it. 

The SPEAKER. One moment. The gentleman is debating while 
the point of order is mooted. 

Mr. McCREARY. I was merely giving my reasons for raising the 
point of order. If the Chair preſers to rule now—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky knows, none in 
the House better than he, what is competent to be said under the cir- 
cumstances. ` 

Mr. McCREARY. If the Chair rules, now, I will give my reason 
hereafter for raising the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the point of order. The 
question is on the motion of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKIN- 
LEY], on which the previous question has been ordered. 

Mr. MeMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise toa parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Is it in order to now move to recommit this re- 
port with instructions to the Committee on Rules? 

The SPEAKER. It is in order. 

Mr. McMILLIN, Then I move to recommit the report to the Com- 
mittee on Rules, with instructions to report a resolution fixing a day 
for the consideration of the trust bill by itself and providing for its 
immediate consideration. 
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May I, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves to recom- 
mit the resolution to the Committee on Rules with instructions to re- 
port a resolution fixing a day for the consideration of the trust bill 


alone. 


The question was taken on the motion of Mr. MCMILLIN; and the 
Speaker declared that the noesseemed to have it. 


Mr. BLAND. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 97, nays 126, not 


I call for a division. 
The House divided; and there were—ayes 79, noes 99. 

Mr. BLAND. Let us haye the yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


voting 104; as follows: 


YEAS—9, 
Alderso Docker Magne —.— 
erson, ery, er, yers, 
Anderson, Miss, Edmun Martin, Ind. Seney, 
Barnes, Elliott, Martin, Tex. Shively, 
Barwig, lis, Y. Springer, 
Biggs, Enloe, McClellan, Stewart, Ga. 
Blanchard, Eithian, M 5 Stewart, Tex. 
Blount, fone Mil Stone 1 
oun ‘orney, s, ne, Ky. 
Brickner, Fowler, Montgomery, Tarsney. 
Brookshire, Geissenhainer, Moore, Tillman, 
Brunner, Gibson, or; s Tucker, 
Ruchanan, Va. Goodnight, Mutchler, Turner, Ga. 
Buckalew, Grimes, Norton, Turner, N. V. 
Bullock, h, O'Neall, Ind. Venable, 
Campbell, Hayes, Owens, O Walker, Mo 
Caruth, Haynes, Parrett, Washington, 
Chipman, oe po Paynter, Wheeler, Ala. 
Claney, Henderson, N.C, Penington, Wike, 
Clarke, Ala, Hol ITY, Willcox, 
Clements, Hooker, Pierce, Williams, III. 
b, Kerr, Price, oder, 
Cowles, Kilgore, Reilly, 
Crisp, Lan Richardson, 
Dargan, Lester, Ga. Robertson, 
NAYS—126, 
Allen, Mich. Culberson, Tex. Laws, Russell, 
Anderson, Kans. Cul Lehi Scranton, 
Andrew, Cutcheon, Lind, Scull, 
Arnold, Darlington, Lodge, Sherman, 
Atkinson, Pa. Jey, Mason, Simonds, 
Atkinson, W. Va. Dolliver, McAdoo, Smith, III. 
Baker, Dunnell, McCord, Smith, W. Va. 
Banks, ans, McKinley, Snider, 
Bartine, Ewart, iles, are 
— foe uhar, Milliken. Inecker, 
den, Fitch, Moore, N. H. Stivers, 
Belknap, 4 ‘orrill, ki 
Boothman, Morrow, Taylor, E. B, 
Boutelle, Gear, orse, Taylor, III. 
Breckinridge, Ky, Gest, Niedringhaus, Taylor, Tenn, 
Brewer, Greenhalge, Nute. homas, 
Brosius, Hansbrough, O'Neil, Mass, Townsend, Colo, 
Buchanan, N. J. Haugen, O'Neill, Pa. Y, 
Burrows, Henderson, III. Osborne, Turner, Kans, 
Burton, Hermann, Payne, Vandever, 
Caldwell, Hill, Payson, an ick, 
Cannon, Hi Perkins, Walker, Mass. 
Carter. Hop Peters, Wallace, Mass, 
Cheadle, Ho Pickler, Wallace, N. Y. 
Cheatham, Kelley, Quack: Wickham, 
9 Kennedy, Randall, Williams, Ohio 
Coleman, Kerr, Iowa Ray. Wilson, Ky. 
Comstock, etcham, ó Reed, Iowa Wilson, W. 
JJC ee 
nne! 0 ey. 
P Laidlaw, Rowell, 
Craig, Lansing, Rusk, 
NOT VOTING—1M, 
Adams, Cooper, Ohio Lane, Rowland, 
Allen, Miss. Cothran, Lawler, Sanford, 
khead, Crain, Lee, Sawyer, 
Beckwith, Cummings, Lester, Va. Skinner, 
Bergen, is Maish, Smyser, 
Bingham, De Haven, Mansur, e 
Lano, McCarthy, Ste 
Boatner, Dibble, MoCo: Stewart, Vt. 
Bowden, orsey, MecCormi: Stone, Mo. 
Breckinridge, Ark. Dunphy, McKenna, Struble, 
Brower, Featherston, MeMillin, Stump, 
Brown, J. B. Finley, Moffitt, Sweney, 
Browne, T. M. lood, Morey, Taylor, J. D. 
Browne, Va. Flower, udd, Thompson, 
Bunn, Funston, % Townsend, Pa, 
Butterworth, Gifford, o nell, urpin, 
Bynum, Grosvenor, O’Ferrall, Waddill, 
Candler, Ga. Grout, Outh wait e, 
Candler, Mass, Hall, Owen, Ind. W. n, 
Carlisle, Hare, eel, Wheeler, Mich, 
Carlton, Harmer, elan, ting, 
Caswe Heard, Post, Whitthorne, 
Catchings, Henderson, Iowa P. v. Wiley, 
Clark, Wis, Herbert, Quinn, Wilkinson, 
Clunie, Knapp, nes, Wilson, Mo. 
Cooper, Ind, Lacey, Rife, Wright. 


So the motion to recommit with instructions was rejected. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. DALZELL with Mr. STUMP, until further notice. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Virginia, with Mr. LEE, for the rest of this day. 

Mr. PudsLEx with Mr. QUINN, on this vote. 

On motion of Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan, by unanimous consent, the 
reeapitulation of the names was dispensed with. 


The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

The question then recurring on the adoption of the resolution te- 
ported from the Committee on Rules, it was adopted. 

Mr. McKINLEY moved to reconsider the vote by which the reseta- 
tion was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

TRUSTS, ETC. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. PAyson). The Chair recognizes 
the chairman of the Judiciary Committee, the gentleman from Okio 
[Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR]. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I yield to my colleague on the commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CuLBERSON]. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. In accordance with the order of the 
House, I call up for consideration the bill (S. 1) to protect trade aud 
commerce against unlawful restraints and monopolies. 

The Clerk was proceeding to read the bill, when 

Mr. McCREARY said: Mr. Speaker, it is impossible for us to get 
copies of this bill or of the report. I ask the Speaker to direct that 
the bill be read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk is proceeding to read the 
bill for the information of the House. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, elc., Every contract, combination in the form of trust or other- 
wise, or conspiracy in restraint of trade or commerce among the several States 
or with foreign nations is hereby declared to be illegal. Every person who shall 
make any such contract or engage in any such combination or conspiracy shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall be pun- 
ished by a fine not exceeding %,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding one 
year, or by both said punishments, in the discretion of the court. 

Src. 2. Every person who shall monopolize, or attempt to monopolize, or 
combine or conspire with any other person or persons to monopolize, any 
of the trade or commerce among the several States, or with foreign nations, s 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction thereof, be punished 
by fine not exceeding $5,000 or by im risonment not exceeding one year, or by 
both said punishments, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 3. Every contract, combination in form of trust or otherwise, or con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade or commerce in any Territory of the United States 
or of the District of Columbia, or in restraint of trade or commerce between any 
such 8 another, or between any such Territory or Territories and 
any State or tes or the District of Columbia, or with 2 nations, ox be- 
tween the District of Columbia and any State or States or foreign nations, is 
hereby declared illegal. Every person who shall make any such contract or en- 

in any such combination or conspiracy shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 

emeanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall be punished by fine not exceeding 

$5,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by both said punishments, 
in the discretion of the court. 

Src. 4. The several circuit courts of the United States are hereby invested 
with jurisdiction to prevent and restrain violations of this act; and it shall be 
the duty of the several district attorneys of the United States, in their respective 
districts, under the direction of the Attorney-General, to institute proceedings 
in equity to prevent and restrain such violations, Such proceedings may be by 
way of petition setting forth the case and praying that such violation shall be 
enjoined or otherwise prohibited. When the parties complained of shall have 
been duly notified of such petition the court shall p: „as soon as may be, 
to the hearing and determination of the case ; and pending such petition and be- 
fore final decree the court may at any time make such temporary restraining 
order or prohibition as shall be deemed just in the premises. 

Sec. 5. Whenever it shall appear to the court before which any proceeding 
under section 4 of this act may be pending that the ends of justice require that 
other parties should be bro t before the court, the court may cause them to 
be summoned, whether they reside in the district in which the court is held or 
ed and subpeenas to that end may be served in any district by the marshal 


Sec. 6. Any property owned under any contract or by any combination or pur- 
suant to any co racy (and being the subject thereof) mentioned in section 1 
of this act, and being in the course of transportation one State to another, 
or to a foreign country, shall be forfeited to the United States, and may be seized 
and condemned by like proceedings as those provided by law for the forfeiture, 
252 and condemnation of property imported in the United States contrary 
to law. 

Src, 7, Any person who shall be injured in his business or property by an 
other person or corporation by reason of anything forbidden or Gedaxed to be 
unlawful by this act aay sue therefor in any circuit court of the United States 
in the district in which the defendant resides or is found, without respect tothe 
amount in controversy, and shall recover threefold the damages by him sus- 
tained, and the costs of suit, including s reasonable attoruey's fee. 

Sec, 8. That the word “person” or persons“ wherever used in this act 
shall be deemed to include corporations and associations ex under or au- 
thorized by the laws of either United States, the laws of any of the Territo- 
ries, the laws ofany State, or the laws of any foreign country. 


Mr. CULBERSON. of Texas. took the floor. 

Mr. BLAND. I ask the gentleman to yield for an amendment or to 
allow it to be read fur information. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. I can not yield now; there area dozen 
gentlemen making similar requests. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise toa parliamentary inquiry. When 
will it be in order to move amendments to this bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill is now before the House for 
consideration under the rules, and amendments will be in order from 
any gentleman whenever he has the floor. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. Mr. Speaker, in view of the pressure 
upon the Judiciary Committee for time in respect to the three bills 
named in the order, I would like to have some intimation from the 
House as to about how much time may be necessary upon the bill now 
called up. It is supposed that it should consume far less time than 
either of the other bills namedinthe order. I do note to occupy 
more than a very little time myself. I am willing to hold the floor for 
an hour, dealing out time for five-minute speeches, with leave to ex- 
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tend the remarks of those who speak, and with leave on the part of 
those who may not speak to print in the RECORD whatever they may 
see proper; and then the previous question might be called at the end 
of an hour. 

Several Members. Oh, no. 

Mr. SAYERS. Is there to be no opportunity for amendments? 

Mr. BLAND. I hope we shall not pursue the course suggested by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON]. This isa very. impor- 
tant bill, and certainly the country would not regard it as fair to rush 
through a measure like this without opportunity for amendment and 
without proper debate. The bill is one in which the whole country 
is interested, and we ought to have the opportunity to debate and 
amend it. I do not believe that rushing a bill of this importance 
through in the way indicated will meet the approbation of the coun- 
fry. The bill is not worth a copper in its present shape without 
amendment, and we want an opportunity to make something ont of it. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I suggest to the honorable gentleman in 
charge of the bill that the question as to the time that may be required 
might be determined after he has explained the and range of the 
bill. Of course the Judiciary Committee in considering the measure 
have discussed its scope and range, and whether it will reach many of 
the evils complained of and known to exist. The gentleman can clear 
the atmosphere, T think, if he will make his explanation now. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. I observe, Mr. Speaker, that there is 
no opportunity now to fix a limit upon this debate; and therefore I 
shall proceed to give some explanation of the bill before the House. 

This is a Senate measure which has been reported from the Judiciary 
Committee of the House without any amendment, Its passage has 
been recommended by that committee without opposition, as perhaps 
the only legislation on this subject that we can secure under the cir- 
cumstances at this session of Con This legislation occupies anew 
field, and as the Constitution has wisely left with the several States of 
this Union the right to local self-government, the legislative fleld of 
Congress with reference to questions of this character, except in a few 
instances where power has been granted to the Federal or General Goy- 
ernment, is extremely limited. 

There is no attempt to exercise any doubtful authority on this sub- 
ject, but the bill is confined strictly and alone to subjects over which, 
confessedly, there is no question about the legislative power of Con- 
gress, and as my time will not permit a discussion of the general sub- 
ject of trusts I will confine what I have to say to the measure before 
the House. z 

I call attention tothe first section of the bill. It provides that ‘‘every 
contract, combination in the form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy 
in restraint of trade or commerce among the several States, or with 
foreign nations, is hereby declared to be illegal.“ 

Now, it will he observed, Mr. Speaker, that this is a very important 
principle embodied in the very outset of the bill, and may be stated in 
this way: Every contract madein restraint of trade between the States, 
or among the States, or with foreign nations, and every combination in 
the form of a trust or otherwise, or every Ged ea in restraint of 
trade or commerce among the several States or with foreign nations, is 
denounced as illegal. 

Now, just what contracts, what combinations in the form of trusts, 
or what conspiracies will be in restraint of the trade or commerce men- 
tioned in the bill will not be known until the courts have construed 
and interpreted this provision. 

Mr. MORSE, Will the gentleman permit a question right there? 
K Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. I would rather make this statement 

rst. 

Mr. MORSE. I would like to ask the gentleman from Texas, who 
I suppose understands the bill 

„ of Texas. I have some opinion of the scope of 
the ie 

Mr. MORSE. And for the information of the House and the coun- 
try, to explain what will be the bearing of the bill upon the manufact- 
urers of proprietary articles, who fix a price upon their own goods. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. I will try to do so, 

I wish to be understood, Mr. Speaker, as having stated in the outset 
that I do not know, nor can any man know, just what contracts will 
be embraced by this section of the bill until the courts determine. But 
the gentleman from Massachusetts asks a question which I will en- 
deavor to answer. 

If you will allow me, I will illustrate by the business in which you 


are engaged. 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, no; leave that out. [Laughter,] 

Mr.CULBERSON, of Texas, Very well; I will suppose, Mr. Speaker, 
that there is a corporation in Massachusetts manufacturing a polish 
called tue“ Rising Glory,” for instance. They sell to their patrons in 
Texas this product at what they call a bottom price, provided the dealer 
with the firm in question will signa written ment that he will 
not sell the product below a given price. If he signs such contract 
they allow him 5 per cent. profit on the sales, and besides the 5 per 
cent, profit they allow hima drawback in the shape of a percentage, 
the amount of which I do not need to specify. That may vary. 

Now, I take it, with all due deference to what the Supreme Court 


may ultimately decide, that that is a contract in restraint of trade 
within the meaning of the bill. In other words, this firm sells this 
product toa purchaser, who refuses to give this written obligation, not 
at the bottom, but ata far different and higher price, reserving the 
isn rate for the person who may agree to the private terms they 
mpose. 

The object of this peculiar contract is to force every dealer in the 
country who deals in that particular product to purchase from them, 
and if he does not, or if he does not conform to the price they choose to 
fix upon the commodity, they will make him pay more than if he was 
a regular customer, and more than another man who enters into the 
contract or private agreement with the manufacturers. That is in re- 
straint of free and liberal trade, as I take it, and tends to destroy com- 
petition. The customers of the manufacturer are not allowed to sell 
at a lower rate than that fixed by the manufacturer—I do not, of course, 
allude to the occupation of the gentleman, for I donot know whether 
I strike it or not in the illustration—but goods shipped from one State 
to another under such contracts would be liable to forfeiture under 
the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt 
him fora moment? I understand, if the honorable gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts—carrying out the illustration of the gentleman from Texas— 
should fix the price at which his customers should sell the article he 
produces, nota natural product, but his article, and sell it as his agents, 
agreeing to pay forfeit if they sell for less than the price fixed—do I 
understand my friend from Texas to say that that is a contract in the 
terms of this bill and in his opinion in restraint of trade? 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. Taking it in connection with the other 
conditions, if he sells to ies ata siege eee 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. No; let me make the point clear. I under- 
stood the gentleman to put the case of his selling his manufactured prod- 
uct, whatever it is, to Brown, Smith & Co., of Galveston, Tex., and 
has a written contract with them that they shall not sell below the 
schedule price, which he flxes 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. But they are not his agents. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. But Jam putting the case of his 
contracting not to sell below the ashelats price, and if they do they 
are to forfeit something, $10 or $25, whatever you please. Would that 
be a contract in restraint of trade under the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. Perhaps not. 

Mr. BURROWS. Before the gentleman proceeds, in illustration 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. Just let me make this statement first. 

Mr, BURROWS. If the gentleman from Texas has a case in mind 
1 would be covered by the first section of the bill I would be glad to 

now it. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Yes; there are cases. 

Mr. BURROWS, I would like to have the gentleman cite one of 
them as an illustration. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. Well, I will take the Standard Oil 
Company, for instance. 

Mr. BOATNER, Just there let me ask, does this bill propose to 
affect existing combinations? 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. Les, sir. 

Now, I take it the Standard Oil Company manufactures its product 
in Ohio and sells it in another State. 

Mr. BURROWS. Let us have an illustration. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. I was about to say that the Standard 
Oil Company, as I understand the operations of that concern, sell their 
oil in different States under special contract. They make a contract 
with the merchant to whom they sell their goods obligating the mer- 
chant not to sell at below a certain price, and they give full power and 
authority tothe merchant if any competing oil is offered for sale in the 
neighborhood to drive it out of the trade by underselling it. 

Now, I understand such contracts to be directly in restraint of trade 
and commerce. This corporation exercises its power and its wealth with 
a view of driving out of competition every other oil in that locality in 
which they sell their own products. Such contracts not only tend to 
restrain trade, but by destroying competition they secure for the cor- 
poration a monopoly, in part, of interstate trade, which is made an of- 
fense under this bill. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order. We can not 
hear what the gentleman is saying and we desire to hear the debate, 
There are not sufficient seats for all members right around him. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House be in order and gen- 
tlemen in the aisles will take their seats, $ 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the remarks which I 
have made in respect to the Standard Oil Company apply to the cele- 
brated dressed-beef combine. These are some of the cases, Mr. Speaker, 
which I think fall within the operation of the bill. If I am not mis- 
taken in this and this measure should become the law, the people will 
be protected from the merciless extortion made possible by such con- 
tracts, 

It is certain] 


agents, 


within the porer of Congress to regulate trade between 


the States, and it is certainly the duty of Congress to protect this trada 
from such restraints as tend to foster 3 and promote extortion. 
The third section of the bill provides 


b all such contracts, such 
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combinations, such conspiracies in restraint of trade or commerce 
within the Territories, or within the District of Columbia, or between 
a Territory and another Territory, or between a State and a Territory, 
or between a State and the District of Columbia, or between the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and a foreign nation, or between the Territories and 
and foreign nations“ shall be unlawful, and severe penalties are pro- 
vided for all violations of the provisions of the act. 

It will be observed that this is a sphere in which Congress has abso- 
lute dominion and control. It has full and unlimited authority to 
legislate in respect of trade within a Territory or within the District of 
Columbia, and between n Territory and a State, or a State and a Terri- 
tory, ora Territory and the District of Columbia, and also between 
them and foreign nations. 

It is provided by the bill that any person who shall monopolize or 
attempt to monopolize or combine or conspire with any other person or 
persons to monopolize any part ot the trade or commerce among the 
several States or with foreign nations shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, This is a very important and far-reaching provision. I 
will read to the House what appears to be Webster's definition of a 
monopoly: 

To engroas, to obtaln by any means exclusive right of trado to any place or 
within any country or district, as to monopolize the trade. 

That is the definition of monopoly as given by Webster. Every 
person, therefore, who shall attempt to monopolize, to engross, or to 
obtain hy any means exclusive control of interstate trade to any place 
or within any country or district will be guilty ofa misdemeanor under 
the provisions of the bill. I need only say that there are many cases 
within our observation in which combinations have succeeded in mo- 
nopolizing, in part at least, trade between localities in different States. 
It is to be hoped that if this measure becomes a law an end may be put 
to such p ces and the people relieved of extortion which the destruc- 
tion of competition alwnys produces. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Now, before the gentleman leaves that 
point, if my friend will indulge me, I want to ask him a question or 
two which are pertinent, because they are presenting themselves to 
the minds of men engaged in considering the question. Now, the case 
of the Standard Oil Company put by my friend: He says that if that 
company shall consign oil, for instance, from Ohio to u consignee in 
Texas, and fix the price at which that consignee or purchaser may sell, 
and authorizes him also in case of competition to drive ont that com- 
petition by underselling his competitor, would that come under the 
terms of bill? - 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. I believe it would. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Yes. Now, suppose, however, they stop 
there in that, and simply fix the price at which every consignee may 
sell. For instance, they say, We will sell you this oil, but we want 
it understood or agreed that it shall not be sold at less than 10 cents a 
gallon.” Now, sup we take a step further and say that they shall 
sell or deal oya output oſ this company consigned to this dealer. 
Wonld that bein restraint of the trade to sell this particular oil? 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. Do J understand your question covers 
a case of this sort, that while they make this consignment or sale and I 
am dealing with them as sales? 

* BUTTERWORTH. I mean sales, for that is what we are driv- 
ig at. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas, I do not distinctly hear your ques- 


u. 
Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Well, I will take this case alone. The 
Standard Oil Company consigns its to Smith, Brown & Co., of 
Galveston, Tex., agrecing to sell only to those parties in that place, 
and fixing a schedule of prices, and stopping there. They simply say: 
We want to contract with you, gentlemen, not to sell the goods you 
urchase uf us at less than a certain rate, which rate is agreed upon. 
ow, would that case come within the terms of this bill? 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. That would be in violation of the 
Texas law against trusts and corporations; and 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. But I speakof this bill. Ofcourse I know 
that it is not easy to draw the line, hut hat is the opinion of my friend 
fron Texas? 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas, Iam inclined to think that the Stand- 
ard Oil Company can sell its product at just such prices as it pleases, 
but when it enters into a combination to drive out competition, hy 
giving a sliding scale of prices, or anything of that sort, then the trans- 
action falls within the terms of this bill. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. But in my question I leave out the element 
of a sliding scale. The company fixes the selling price, but does not 
authorize its representatives to attempt to drive ont competitors by 
putting prices down. It simply fixes a schedule and stops there. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. I think the company might fix one 
price and sell to everybody in that way. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. One question more. Suppose a com- 
bine“ —if I may use a term that is offensive to some people, and the 
thing is certainly offensive for what it docs in this country—suppose 
a combine at Chicago should purchase beef consigned from Indi- 
ana, Kansns, and so on, and should, by the manipulation of the mar- 
ket there, keep the price below a certain figure, by arrangements with 
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agents throughout the States, paying them a commission upon all sales 
from that quarter whether sold to them or not, would that transaction 
come within this bill? 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas, I should think it would be within the 
scope of the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas, It ought to be. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. If I understand the gentleman’s gues- 
tion I should think it would be, because I believe it would be in the 
nature of a restraint of commerce. 

Mr. COBB. Will the gentleman permit me to ask the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH) a question? 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. I can not yield for that purpose. 

Now, Mr. Speaker 
Mr. BUTTERWORTH, One other oar if the gentleman will 
permit, Suppose a Chicago firm should consign its beef to a butcher 
in my town, and should afterwards, upon his insisting rpa selling 
the meat at a lower price than they directed, establish another butcher 
by his side, refusing to sell any more to the first and. authorizing the 
second to sell at a lower price until the first was driven outof Patou: 
ness; would that be reached by this bill? 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texns. I think so, 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to call attention to the fourth section of this 
bill, which provides that the circuit courts of the United States are in- 
vested with jurisdiction to restrain and prevent violations of this act. 
I regard that as a very important provisior. of the bill, in this respect: 
Whenever it shall come to the knowledge of a district attorney that 
such contracts are being made or that such combinations are being 
formed, it shall be his duty to commence proceedings in equity in the 
cirenit courts of the United States to restrain such violations of this act. 

Under the law as it now stands a defendant is required to be sued 
in the district in which he lives or in which he may be found, and it 
was therefore objected that these combinations could never be, in all 
cases, reached, inasmuch as all of them might never be found in the 
same district. Hence the law is enlarged by this bill, so that when- 
eyer it becomes necessary in the pi of a suit to bring before the 
court any person, firm, or corporation engaged in snch transactions 
with the party who is before the court, the court shall have the power 
to bring them in, by process issued to another State if necessary, and 
require them to answer the petition filed by the district attorney. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Will the gentleman permit a ques- 
tion right at this point? 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Will not the district attorneys have 
to first apply to the Attorney-General for authority before they can 
take any such proceedings? 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. I believe they will. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Onght not that to be corrected ? 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas, They will have to proceed under the 
direction of the Attorney-General. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. But is not that too enmbersome? 
Ought not they to have authority to proceed without waiting for in- 
structions from the Attorney-General? 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. This is a very grave proceeding. It 
will probably involve immense litigation in the courts. The legisla- 
tion contemplated is so far-reaching, affecting such large and important 
interests, that I do not think a district attorney in a rural district or 
elsewhere outside of the great commercial centers should beempowered 
to bring a suit to restrain these combinations unless under the direction 
of the Attorney-General. Gentlemen will understand that these suits 
must proceed in the name of the United States. It is not the custom 
to give district attorneys anthority to bring suits in the name of the 
United States all over the country. It is necessary to have some head 
to direct this great body of litigation. Otherwise you would involve 
the United States in interminable costs and litigation. 

Mr. HEARD, Would not the language of the bill authorize the for- 
mulation of general directions so that it would not be necessary toapply 
to the Attorney-General for instructions in each individual case? 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. I do not think that would fall within 
the meaning of the language employed. a 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. leall the gentleman's attention to 
that point for this reason: Cases might arise where an injunction ora 
restraining order ought to be obtained promptly from the court, and it 
might involve too much delay if, for instance, a district attorney in 
Texas had to write to the Attorney-General in Washington to get au- 
thority to act. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. Well, in such mattors we rely now 
upon the telegraph, I do not think the bill can be improved in that 
respect. It would be very unwise, in my judgment, to invest the dis- 
trict attorneys throughout the United States with such authority. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I thought I would call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the point and hear what he had to say about it. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. Now, Mr. Speaker, I will call the 
attention of the House to section 6 of the bill, I find that Iam oc- 
cupying so much time that I must omit mere details. 


Any property owned under any contract or by any combination or pursuant 
to any conspiracy (and being the subject thereof) mentionod in section 1 of this 
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being in the course of transportation from one State to another or to 

shall be forfeited tothe United States, aud may be seized and 

ke proceedings as those provided by law for the forfeiture, 

ra — condemnation of property imported into the United States con- 
W. 

Whenever, therefore, any property owned under any contract or by 
any combination, or pursuant to any conspiracy in restraint of trade, 
is found in course of transportation—and it will be recollected the 
Supreme Court of the United States has decided that interstate com- 
merce commences when the article to be shipped is delivered to the 
common carrier—the moment it is delivered to the common carrier for 
shipment it becomes the subject of interstate commerce; whenever, 
therefore, any property the subject of a contract, combination, or con- 

iracy in restraint of trade is found in a warehouse to be shipped 

one State to another, or is found in transitu, it is liable to be for- 
feited to the Government of the United States as in cases of goods 
wrongfully imported into the country. And the manner of doing this 
is for the district attorney of the United States to direct the seizure 
of the property; it is libeled in the United States district court and 
sold to the highest bidder for cash. 

I desire to call attention to the seventh section: 

Any person who shall be injured in his business or property by any other per- 
son or corporation by reason of anything forbidden or decla: to be unlawful 

this act may sue therefor in any ci t court of the United States in the dis- 
trict in which the defendant resides or is found, without res to the amount 
in controversy, and shall recover threefold the damages by sustained, and 
the costs of suit, including a reasonable attorney's fee. 


I beg to call the attention of the House for a moment or two to this 
provision, because it is objected by some that in the construction of 
this bill entire and sole jurisdiction to enforce a claim for damages on 
the part of a person injured by any other person or corporation by 
reason of anything forbidden by this act is limited to the circuit courts 
of the United States. That is a misconstruetion. Let me state my un- 
derstanding of the existing law on this subject. Under the law as it 
now exists no suit can be brought, ordinarily, in the circuit court of 
any pF States unless the quantum of value involved exceeds the sum 
of $2,000. 

Therefore, it will be seen that, unless Congress provides that these 
claims shall be heard in the circuitcourt without regard to the amount 
involved, any person desiring to sue in that court would be excluded if 
his claim was less than $2,000. 

One further matter I wish to call attention to in this relation. It 
is suggested, ‘‘Why may not this jurisdiction be given to the State 
courts? Why restrain or attempt to restrain the jurisdiction to the 
circuit courts of the United States only? Isubmit that this bill 
does no such thing and does not attempt to do any such thing. Con- 
gress has no more power to invest a State court with jurisdiction than 
a State has to invest a United States court with jurisdiction. Iam 
aware that in some bills passed by Congress there is permissive lan- 
guage declaring that suits may be brought in the State courts; but 
that is all 5 and unnecessary. 

I look at the matter in this way: A has a cause of action against a cor- 
poration for an act forbidden by this bill. He may sue in a State court 
if he wishes to do so, provided hie is willing to waive the penalty named 
in this statute and sue for actual damages, or he may, if he chooses, 

into the cireuit court of the United States and sue for the actual 
sustained as well as the penalty. 

Tf Con had declared that the circuit court should have exclusive 
jurisdiction over these subjects, then as a matter of course the State 
courts would be deprived of any right or power under the laws of the 
several States to entertain jurisdiction of any case of this character. 
But it is simply provided that the circuit court shall have jurisdiction 
without to the amount, leaving the State courts open to every 
person who may desire to go into them to recover actual damages, 

You will understand, Mr, Speaker, that this bill allows a punitory 
verdict to be rendered; that is to say, the person who sues is not re- 
stricted in the amount which may be recovered to the actually 
sustained, but may recover in addition thereto a reasonable attorney’s 
fee (a very wise forethought on the part of the Senate) and may also 
recover treble Now, those who insist that the State courts 
should take charge of this matter overlook the fact that no court can 
enforce a penalty except those enacted by the authority which created 
the court. Therefore any person having a claim under this statute, if 
he should go into a State court to enforce it, would be obliged to waive 
the tort and claim actual damages only. 

Mr. FRANK. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. Does 
not this section confer on the Federal court jurisdiction of a suit in 
which the plaintiff and the defendant may both be citizens of the same 
State? In other words, does it not confer jurisdiction irrespective of 
citizenship? May not both parties be residents of the same State and 
the Federal court have jurisdiction irrespective of that fact ? 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. If the gentleman will reflect a moment 
he will see that every cause arising under a law of Congress is cogniza- 
ble in a United States court without regard to the citizenship of the 
parties when the amount in controversy is $2,000; therefore citizenship 
cuts no figure in this case at all. The law would give a right of removal 
in certain eases perhaps from a State court to the Federal court. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to say that it is impossible, I believe, for 


Congress to enact any law or devise any system of laws that will crush 
out absolutely trusts and combinations. 

Mr. MORSE. Then why do you not let the business alone? 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. What I mean is this, I will state to 
the gentleman; If Congress will legislate within its sphere and to the 
limit to which it may go, and if the Legislatures of the several States 
will do their duty and supplement that legislation, the trusts and com- 
binations which are devouring the substance of the people of the country 
may be effectually suppressed. The States are powerless unless Con- 
gress will take charge of the trade between the States and make un- 
lawful traffic that operates in restraint of trade and which promotes 
and encourages monopoly. Persons, corporations, or associations should 
be prevented from carrying into the several States products covered 
by trusts. If the States will do their duty and supplement this act, 
the people can be relieved of the outrages inflicted upon them. 

Now, it is suggested that Congress ought to go further. It is very 
difficult to say how it could do so. It cecupies now in this bill, or at- 
tempts to occupy, the sphere allotted to it in the regulation of commerce 
betweentheStates, Itattemptstocontrol and regulate the trade within 
the Territories and District of Columbia and between the District of 
Columbia and the Territories of the United States and between them 
and the States, 

What else, then, could Congress do? There is one thing it might do. 
The taxing power is given to Congress for the purpose of collecting rev- 
enue with which to pay ordinary expenses of the Government „ as 
I understand it. Now, if Congress saw proper to omit to exercise the 
taxing power in the levying of import duties in respect to preducts 
manufactured abroad, the counterpart of which in the United States 
was the subject of these trusts—if the Congress did that, then Congress 
might crush out and uproot this whole business. 

But no one possibly can advocate that scheme to-day for the reason 
thut there are so many products covered and handled by these combi- 
nations and trusts in the United States that if we were to omit to ex- 
ercise the power of Congress and levy an import duty upon similar 
products from abroad we would strip the Government of revenue and 
deprive it of the means of defraying expenses except by the imposition 
of a direct tax. 

Mr. BLAND. Have we not the power to levy an income tax or to 
derive additional taxes, for instance, from whisky and tobacco? . 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. Undoubtedly we might. But we could 
hardly expect to raise the amount that would be to on 
the Government from such sources, or even to supply the deficiency in 
revenues which would result from placing on the free-list all products 
manufactured abroad the counterparts of which produced in the United 
States are the subjects of trusts. 

I am in favor of a law which would impose a reasonable income tax. 
I think it was unwise and absolutely unjust to the people of the United 
States to relieve the wealth of the country from its just share of the 
burden of taxation. The income-tax law ought not to have been re- 
pealed. I would gladly aid my friend from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] in 
restoring it. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa, Will the gentleman permit me toask 
him a question ? 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. This is a matter in which I feel deep] 
interested, and I would like to be informed upon this point. I think 
it has been well settled by the investigation of a Co i com- 
mittee within the last year that a trust or combination of a few men 
in Chicago, III., has been able to reduce the price of Western cattle , 
from one-third to one-half, controlling, as they do, the stock-yards, 
the cattle-yards, and the transportation in Chicago, and it seems at the 
same time they have been enabled to keep up the price of every beef- 
steak that is used in this country 

Mr. ROGERS. To raise the price. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa, Ves; to raise the price of every beef- 
steak that is used in the country. Now, I want to ask the gentleman 
from Texas, who has carefully considered this matter in his committee 
whether this bill, in his judgment, reaches that difficulty or not. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. I believe it will, if it is construed as 
we think it onght to be construed by the courts. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Does the bill go as far as Congress has 
the power to go to strike at that damnable system? 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. That is the opinion of the committee, 

Mr. HENDERSON, ot Iowa. Then, I am very glad of it. 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman yield for an amendment? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Not at this time. : 

I reserve ihe remainder of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Thegentleman has occupied forty-five 
minutes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, announced 
that the Senate had agreed to the concurrent resolution of the House 
recalling from the President the bill (H. R. 5179) fixing the rate of in- 
terest to be charged o of general and special taxes now due 


the District of Columbia, if paid wi a time specified. 


at least both 
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It also announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
the bill (H. R. 3962) to increase the pension of Samuel Adams. 

It also announced that the Senate disagreed to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 2714) to provide for the purchase of a site and 
the erection of a public building thereon at Aurora, in the State of II- 
linois, asked for a conference with the House on the bill and amend- 
ment, and had appointed Mr. SPOONER, Mr. MORRILL, and Mr. VEST 
as conferees on the part of the Senate. 

It also announced that the Senate insisted on its amendments to the 
bill (H. R. 3365) approving, with amendments, the funding act of Ari- 
zona, agreed to the request for a conference, and had appointed Mr. 
Joxxks of Arkansas, Mr. CULLOM, and Mr. MANDERSON as conferees on 
the of the Senate, 

The message farther announced that the Senate had passed the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the Com- 
mittee on Enrolled Bills be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to strike 
out from the enrolled copy of the bill (8.895) to provide a temporary korin 
ment for the Territory of Oklahoma, to enlarge the jurisdiction of the United 
States court in the Indian Territory, and for other purposes the word west” 
where it occurs on page 1, line 21, of said enrolled bill, and substitute therefor 
the word east.“ E 

OKLAHOMA. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, if there is no objection I would like 
to ask unanimous consent to consider the concurrent resolution of the 
Senate just received. I think it would take but a moment. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. Will this occupy any time? 

Mr. PERKINS, I think it will not occupy more than a moment or 
two. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. With the understanding that it will 
be withdrawn if it leads to debate, I will not object. 

Mr. PERKINS. I will withdraw it if there is any discussion. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the resolution, 
after which the Chair will ask for objection. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the Com- 
mittee on Enrolled Bills be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to strike out 
from the enrolled copy of the bill (S. 895) to provide a temporary government 
for the Territory of Oklahoma, to enlarge the jurisdiction of the United States 
court in the Indian Territory, and for other purposes, the word west where 
it . on page 1, line 21, of said enrolled bill, and substitute therefor the word 

eas’ 

There being no objection, the resolution was adopted. 

TRUSTS, Ero. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I do not believe 
there could be a more striking illustration or a swifter condemnation 
of the system of rules under which this House is now operating than 
the consideration of the bill just brought before us. The theory of our 
Government is that it is a Government by public discussion, and that 
at least in the law-making branch of it the representatives of the peo- 
ple shall have ample opportunity for mature, intelligent, and full dis- 
cussion of all important matters come before them for action. 

We know that at best this is a vanishing theory so far as this House 
is concerned, and that its members have such a burden of labor = 
upon them that does not Porny belong to the representative office 
that they have little time for the study and investigation of measures 
of the highest moment to the welfare of the country. 

When we sain espe the ee that our pega er s steadily 
lengthening wit manner of pro; islation, public private; 
that these thousands of bills are eee ee among many 
committees in such a way that a member can do little more than keep 
abreast of the work of the committees to which he is assigned; that we 
legislate in this great Hall with separate desks for each member—I say, 
sir, taking all these things into consideration, I believe I speak within 
the bounds of discreet statement when I affirm that there is no legisla- 
tive chamber in any of the foremost nations of the world in which there 
is so much blind voting as in the House of Representatives to-day. 

But, sir, when these difficulties are vated by a system of rules 
so administered that no one of us can when he comes to the House 
what measure is to be brought up for the day's deliberation; when the 
Committee on Rules comes in here morning after morning with a reso- 
lution providing that immediately upon the adoption of the resolution 
the House shall take up some great public measure and proceed almost 
summarily to its disposal, our proceeding is rapidly becoming a trav- 
esty upon free government and we are legislating not as the represent- 
atives of the people, not even under the leadership of committees where 
es are heard, but under the caucus system. 

Why, sir, we placed upon the statute-book a few days ago, as far as 
the action of this House could place it there, a bill, referred to by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] on yesterday, completely 
reorganizing the Federal judiciary system below the Supreme Court 
and affecting the jurisdiction of that tribunal, a measure of the gravest 
import, affecting the rights of person and of property of every citizen of 
the county, after a so-called debate of one hour and fiye minutes only. 
And, sir, I believe Iam justified in asserting that if the members of 
this House were put upon an examination to-day, more than thirty out 
of the three hundred and thirty could not tell what are the provisions 
of this most important bill. 


Now, sir, here again is a bill dealing with a novel and most impor- 
tant question, a bill that is a new departure in Federal legislation, 
bristling with pains and penalties, denouncing a new class of crimes, 
and imposing prohibitions and penalties on many acts not now illegal 
and some perhaps not properly punishable. Here is a bill that may 
derange the course of trade among the States, that will bring doubt and 
uncertainty in many lines of business, both of production and distribu- 
tion in the country. 

It was reported by the Judiciary Committee but five days ago, and 
the report printed since that time has been exhausted, so that when 
the bill is suddenly and prematurely called up this morning members 
can procure copies of neither bill nor report, and we are now called upon 
to pass it, blindly and promptly, without deliberate discussion or any 
general and intelligent understanding of its provisions, simply because 
something must be done to meet the demand of the people for some 
legislation against trusts and like combinations. 

Sir, its first section proposes to punish with heavy fines and impris- 
onment the making of certain contracts, combinations, and conspira- 
cies, and the gentleman from Texas in charge of the bill, as able and 
clear-headed a lawyer as we have upon this floor, frankly informs the 
House that just what these contracts, combinations, and conspira- 
cies’? will be can not be known until the courts have construed and 
interpreted this section. 

Yet we are to consider and pass this bill after an hour or two of dis- 
cussion only; a bill seriously affecting the business and prosperity of 
the country, and, what is more, the rights and liberties of the people. 
Was ever criminal law made in this fashion before? And who are to 
be the first victims that must be fined and sent to the penitentiary, in 
order that the courts may interpret and declare what are the crimes 
which we punish, but do not define? 

I, for one, Mr. Speaker, do not believe that this bill will accomplish “ 
the purposes for which it purports to be enacted. 

It was prepared, as we have already been informed, by the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate, in response to a popular demand for some 
Congressional legislation against trusts. I think that is a just de- 
mand, and one that required at the hands of npea careful and 
well considered legislation, as to the meaning and effect of which, at 
least, there should be no uncertainty. And, Mr. Speaker, believing 
this, I had intended and desired to submit some deliberate and orderly 
remarks upon this matter of trusts whenever such a bill was brought 
before the House for action. 

As I had no warning that the bill would be brought up to-day, I find 
myself unprepared to take up its discussion as I proposed. 4 
however, even in this i way, to make a few observations on 
the subject of dealing with trusts. I was a member in the last House, 
as the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] requests me 
to state, of the Committee on Manufactures, which investigated the 
organization of three or four of the t trusts of the country. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, in order to legislate effectively against trusts, House 
ought to know exactly what a trust is, its structure and mode of opera- 
tion and the conditions that produce or make possible a successful trust, 

In general terms, we all know that a trust is the latest and most 
perfect form of combination among competing producers to control the 
supply of their product, in order that they may dictate the terms on 
which they shall sell in the market and may secure release from stress 
of competition among themselves. From the very beginning of trade 
perhaps, certainly in all its known history, there have been various 
forms of combination, and we have long been familiar with them in 
this country under the name of pools, corners, combines, and the like. 
These have awakened the distrust and anger of the le, but never 
the same uneasiness and resentment as have been kindled by the so- 
called trusts. 5 

If I may use an illustration that seems to me an apt and expressive 
one, I would say that the trast bears the same relation to all previous 
modes of combination in trade that the Government of the United States 
under the Constitution bears to the Government of the United States 
under the Articles of Confederation. A combination or pool is a volun- 
tary association depending upon the good faith of the es associat- 
ing and carrying with it those elements of weakness and disintegration 
that necessarily belong to a voluntary association. A trast is a legal 
consolidation of properties, a 1 concentration of control. 

Historically, it grew out of greatness and the necessities of the 
Standard Oil combination. When that combination in its triumphal 
p found itself practically the sole producer of refined oil in this 
country, it had its propertiesin many States, vested in and controlled, 
as the case might be, by corporations, partnerships, and individually, 
and including many separate lines of business. It had its refineries, 
its pipe lines, its terminal facilities, its manufactures of barrels, and 
cans, and lamp-wicks, and other articles. 

It became necessary that all these scattered properties and all these 
different kinds of business should be brought under some simple and 
effectual central control. 

Accordingly the able solicitor of the Standard alliance worked out 
for that alliance the trust scheme of combination, which has subse- 
quently sweptover the field of American industry and has been adopted, 
with greater or less success, by so many other would-be monopolies. 


G S of individual trusts. 
QO mon basis of trusts is the corporation. 
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That scheme, as first outlined, provided for the formation in each 
State of a single corporation to be known asthe Standard Oil Company 
of New York, Kentucky, Ohio, or Pennsylvania, as the case might be, 
in which were to be vested all the property, business, and interests of 
the combination in that particular State. The shares of stock in these 
various State corporations were then to be transferred by the holders 
of the stock to the legal ownership of nine trustees, who in return, 
therefor, gave to the owners of stock in the several companies certifi- 
cates of stock in the Standard Oil trust. 

In this way the legal ownership and the efficient and permanent con- 
trol of all the coporations were vested in the nine trustees, who held 
all the stock and managed them as a central directory in the interest 
of the entire combination. They could throw the full power of the 
entire combination as the interests and supremacy of the monopoly 
might require, whether to overawe railroad companies and secure pref- 
erential rates, to oppress producers of crude oil, or crush out a trouble- 
some competition in any line of business. Just as we can add new 
States to the Union, they could add new corporations to their trust, either 
to extend into new fields its legitimate business to receive undera 
new name and in a hidden disguise the tributes or rebates of common 
carriers, or to strike a deadly blow at a rival, which blow might be di- 
rect or indirect, by immediate and destructive competition or by remote 
and unsuspected attack. 

Now, sir, I have said enough, I hope, in a general way, to indicate 
the distinctive features of the trust as differentiating it from other and 
previous forms of monopolies. It was soon discovered, Mr. Speaker, 
that the trust scheme devised for the purposes of an existing combina- 
tion offered a new and admirable scheme for forming monopolies out 
of existing competitors, and it spread with rapidity as soon as its form 
became divulged. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I shall not go into an examination or discussion 

T have said this much only to show that the com- 
The deéd under which the sugar 
trust was organized required that all the refineries should first become 
corporations and that all subsequent applicants for admission should 
qualify themselves in like manner. Indeed, it may be affirmed that no 
permanent trust can be built on a less solid basis. Combinations very 
effective for some temporary purpose or within a limited area may be 
formed by individuals or partnership, but they will be subject to all 
the contingencies of death, bankruptcy, bad faith, and voluntary with- 
drawal. 

Those which are to become a menace to the public can not be built 
upon a foundation so shifting, Moreover, Mr. Speaker, we all know that 
the individual has disappeared in the corporation, which alone offers 
the aggregation of means, the exemption from physical death, and the 
unity of control that are indispensable for the gigantic enterprises of 
modern production and trade. 

If, therefore, the organization of a trust must have the corporation as 
a basis, it is clear, Mr. Speaker, that the first and most effective blow 
at that organization must be struck, not by Congress, but by the States. 

The States, not Congress, grant the charters for these corporations. 
It is at once their duty, as it is easily and clearly within the sphere of 
their lawful power, to supervise the creatures which they bring into 
being, so as to prevent the franchises granted by the people being used 
for the oppression and detriment of the people. The courts of New 
York have already shown how this may be done, In the proceeding 
against one of the companies that went into the sugar trust, Judge 
Barrett held that a corporation has no authority to enter into a partner- 
ship or combination of that kind and by the mere act of doing so for- 
feited its charter. FS 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that both his decision and the reasoning by 

É which he sustained it are sound Iaw and that the courts of other States 
will adopt them. But even if Judge Barrett’s decision be not adopted 
by the courts in other States, it may readily be made the statutory 
law of them all. And it deals with trusts by a remedy that calls for 
no doubtful exercise of power, but is in itself just and salutary. 

And now, sir, what can the Federal Government do for suppressing 
or at least rendering harmless these new and dangerous monopolies? 
When it has recourse to criminal law and seeks to destroy them by 
pains and penalties its lawful authority is limited to interstate trade, 
except when legislating for the District of Columbia and the Territories, 
Ifany one supposes that such a bill as this, no matter how severe the 

; punishment it threatens or how sweeping may be its prohibitions, will 
prevent such combinations as it seeks to destroy, he does not, I fear, 
fully understand the structure and operation of trusts. How would 
such a law as this reach the Standard Oil trust or r-aterially interfere 
with its operations? Had not the members of that great alliance the 
legal right to vest the various properties and businesses they already 
had in the nine trustees? 

The trustees of the sugar trust when put upon the witness stand de- 
nied that they exercised any functions except receiving profits and dis- 
tributing dividends. They denied all privacy with contracts, combina- 
tions, or conspiracies, and how can you prove guilt upon them under 
the rules of evidence required in criminal proceedings? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, you are not going to have a trust formed unless 
that trust can control and practically monopolize the production or sale 


of some article in this country—some article, I might add, of universal 
or common consumption. A trust is not merely such a combination 
as I have described. It isa combination for the very purpose of form- 
ing a monopoly, and to form a monopoly it must be possible to do away 
as nearly as may be with competition. 

You can not, therefore, form a trust in articles of which the produc- 
ers are scattered all over the country; but any article like sugar, the 
refining or manufacturing of which can be concentrated in a few or in 
a moderate number of establishments, caf be consolidated into a trust 
that will have a monopoly of the home market unless there be sources 
of supply outside the trust. Now, air, it is just here that the Federal 
Government, by its system of import duties, already prohibitory as to 
many articles of common consumption and soon to be made so as to 
others, presents the most favorable and tempting field in the world for 
the successful formation and growth of trusts. 

Where the Government by high or prohibitory duties shuts out foreign 
supplies from our markets, it makes it practicable and easy for home 
producers to unite in the trust organizution and maintain a monopoly 
in those markets. And this is the present working of protective tar- 
iffs in other countries as well as in our own. Mr. David A. Wells tells 
us that Germany leads all other countries in the number, variety, and 
power of its trusts, and that it is admitted that they sprang up imme- 
diately after the high tariff law of 1879 in that empire. 

I venture to say that there are few, if any, trusts in the correct sense 
of that word in England to-day. I know we were told in the campaign 
of 1888 that ‘‘ free-trade England“ was plastered with trusts,” but 
I went personally last summer to the professor of political economy at 
the University of Oxford, himself for some years a member of Parlia- 
ment anda distinguished Liberal—I refer to Professor Thorold Rogers 
and asked him if there were such things as trusts in England, and he 
told me he had never heard of any and indeed could not well see how 
they could thrive there. An attempt was made some months ago to 
form some sort of a combination among the paper mills there, but the 
consumers of paper promptly informed the combination that if it at- 
tempted to run up prices on them they would buy their paper abroad. 

But, Mr. Speaker, if our tariff encourages the formation of trusts by 
shutting out foreign supplies and outside competition from our mar- 
kets, it is in another sense scarcely less responsible for them. If there 
is a remunerative demand for products there is little temptation and no 
necessity for forming trusts, Te is only when the power of production 
has outstripped the power of consumption that this temptation and 
almost necessity exist. 

Now, I need not say that such is the condition of production in the 
United States to-day. As the foremost of all peoples in mechanical in- 
vention, as the quickest and readiest at all times to adopt every im- 
proved appliance and every scientific discovery, we have in many im- 
portant manufactures already far outrun remunerative demand in this 
country. We have done likewise in our staple farm products. 

A Kansas farmer, in a recent number of The Forum, presenting fig- 
ures which I am sure are not understatements, says that our present 
supply of beef is sufficient for 71,000,000 people, of swine for 76,000,000, 
of wheat for 79,000,000, of corn for 70,500,000, and of oats for more 
than 100,000,000. Our population is something less than 65,000, 000. 

Now, I say that for a congested market, for overproduction, there 
are but two remedies possible. The one remedy is commerce and the 
other is trusts. You must throw open your ports and let out your 
surplus agricultural products or your surplus manufactured products 
to outside buyers and to a larger market, or you must put your hand 
upon the throttle and bring down supply to the measure of consump- 
tion in this country. 

Mr. FUNSTON. Willthegentleman kindly point out the tariff laws, 
the duties on imports or exports, that prevent us from shipping farm 
products from this country now? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I will do so. 

Mr. FUNSTON. Are there any such laws? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. My friend, I will tell you a little 
historical fact. In the discussion of the tariff question 

Mr. FUNSTON. Answer my question. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I will answer it with an illustra- 
tion or parable that you can understand. 

Mr. FUNSTON, Give us the law. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I will give an answer by way of 
a parable that a Kansas farmer can understand. 

Mr. FUNSTON. Yon are a lawyer, and yet you admitted a mo- 
ment ago you do not understand this question of trusts. Please do 
not reflect on the farmers. 

Mr, WILSON, of West Virginia. My dear sir, I did not admit that 
I do not understand it. ? 

Mr. FUNSTON. You admitted that after three months’ study of 
the subject you know nothing about the constitutionality of this ques- 
tion; and you are a lawyer. Now please do not reflect on me. I am 
not expected to understand such questions. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I can not yield my time. I am 
going to answer your question. 

Mr. FUNSTON. Answer it now. 


Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I will answer it in my own way. 
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Mr. FUNSTON. Please point out the laws which prevent the ship- 
ping of farm products from this country. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I will point out to yu 

Mr. FUNSTON. Where are they? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I hope the gentleman will sit 
down and let me go on. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman is mistaken in saying that I admitted 
that I did not know anything about trusts. Iam trying to show the 
House I do know something-about them. 

A MEMBER. And you are succeeding. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. When the first tariff bill was in- 
troduced into this House a proposition was made to impose a tax of 8 
cents a gallon upon molasses, Members from the State of Massachn- 
setts, one after another, opposed that proposition, and upon three dis- 
tinct grounds. One set of gentlemen said: Why, molasses is an ar- 
ticle of common food; it is used upon the tables of the poorer people of 
New England; if you impose a tax of 8 cents a gallon upon it you throw 
too much of the burden of supporting the Government upon the con- 
sumers of molasses; such a tax is not just to the consumers.“ 

But there was another class of Representatives. They said, There 
is a second reason why you should not impose this tariff of 8 cents a 
gallon upon molasses. Molasses is the raw material of an important 
New England industry; and if you check the importation of molasses, 
you strike a blow at that industry in which New England capital 
finds profitable investment and New England workingmen good em- 

oyment.“ But there was still a third class of Representatives from 

husetts, and they said: Why, we trade our fish for molasses; 
if you keep out molasses you keep in fish. [Laughter.] Any imped- 
iment to the importation of molasses will prevent the exportation of 
fish. 

Now, we have a tax of 1 cent a pound on tin-plate. We are 
able to-day to exchange $20,000,000 worth of farm products, surplus 
wheat, corn, and other agricultural products, for tin-plate. Your com- 
mittee comes in and says. In order to give one or two men in Pitts- 
burgh the opportunity to start the manufacture of tin-plate we will 
raise the duty to 2.2 per cent., and thus shut in the agricultural prod- 
ucts that we are able to-day to exchange for tin-plate.’’ [Applause on 
the Democratic side. ] 

Now, I hope my friend is answered. $ 

Mr. FUNSTON. I do not regard that as any answer whatever. 
He has gone away down and produced an argument, and not a fact. 
[Laughter.] Now, I want the gentleman, if he 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I regret I can not yield further to 
the gentleman. He can take his own time to answer and explain. 

Mr. FUNSTON. Very well. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Again, Mr. Speaker, take wool as 
an illustration. We have been keeping out foreign wool under our 
tariff, which, as I said the other day, was absolutely merciless, because 
in this great and rich country, with all of its various sources of tax- 
ation, with its great corporations, its wealth and property of all kinds, 
the Government gathers more than one-tenth part of all of the rey- 
enue from the people who use woolen goods. ‘This illustrates just 
what the men of Massachusetts said would be the working of a tax 
of 8 cents per gallon on molasses, 

It is a merciless tax upon the consumer; it cripples the woolen in- 
dustry by taxing its raw material and it increases the agricultural sur- 
plus by depriving the producers of this country of a toreign market. 
Why, do you not know that the people of the Argentine Confederation, 
who are anxious to sell us wool, and whose wool we will not take, and 
by refusing to take it have so depressed its price in foreign markets 
that it is not profitable, as a consequence are now plowing up their 
sheep pastures and are going into the production of wheat, thus com- 
ing into competition in another branch of industry with the already 
a) wheat-growers of America? [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Sir, the Republican party sometimes claims to stand upon the plat- 
form of Alexander Hamilton. There would be no man to-day, if he 
were living, who would be more compelled by his own utterances to 
avoid your position on the tariff question than Mr. Hamilton. When 
there was a surplus under Mr. Jefferson’s administration by the sub- 
stitution of economy for taxation, and Mr. Jefferson urged the repeal 
of the internal-revenue law which gathered a million of dollars and cost 
$400,000 to collect, and which was in those days a vexatious law, in- 
-vading the personal liberties of the people, hindering the prosperity of 
Western, Pennsylvania; where whisky was really the medium of ex- 
change, Mr. Hamilton criticised him in a series of letters over the signa- 
ture of Publius Crassus and said: If there is a surplus revenue in this 

- country, do not touch the excise system; reduce tariff duties and stimu- 
late navigation and commerce.“ 

That is the position he assumed, and that is the position which the 
Democratic party has held as to the existing surplus from the very be- 
ginning. Leave, as far as possible, the internal-revenue system alone 
and cut down the taxes that cripple commerce and destroy navigation, 
And let me read you an extract from Mr. Hamilton’s writings in the 
Federalist bearing upon that very point. We are told in the majority 
report of the Committee on Ways and Means that they have not cared so 
much about the consumer—Lord bless you, no; what dothey care about 
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the consumer ?—but that the bill is framed upon the idea of checking 
importations. 

n other words, it is the continuation of the war that has been going 
on in this country for a quarter of a century against commerce. You 
talk about these taxes being war taxes. In asense—ina historic sense 
they are, because we continue to-day the same rates that we enacted 
when war was flagrant in the land, and even higher rates. Butina 
more pregnant sense and in a more disastrous sense they are war taxes, 
because they represent twenty-five years’ unrelenting war against Ameri- 
can commerce. 

Now, Mr. Hamilton wrote: 

A prosperous commerce is now believed and acknowledged by all enlight- 
ened statesmen to be the most useful as well as the most productive source of 
national wealth, and has accordingly become the prime object of their political 
care. 

A prosperous commerce, say the majority of the Ways and Means 
Committee, is amenace to Americanindustry. [Applause onthe Dem- 
ocratic side. ] 

Such is the contrast between the legislation proposed to-day and the 
views of that great statesman, one of the fathers of the protective 
system: 

By multiplying the means of gratification, promoting the introduction 
and circulation of the precious metals, those darling objects of human avarice 
and enterprise, it serves to vivify and invigorate all the channels of industry 
and to make them flow with greater activity and copiousness. 

That is what the prosperous commerce would do for this country. 
It invigorates and vivifies every channel of industry, making them flow 
with greater copiousness; but by refusing commerce and warrin 
it you compel men to resort to such machinery as trusts to reduce pro- 
duction to the demands of the home market, and where this can not 
be done, as with the farmer, to throw their productions at ruinous prices 
upon these markets. 

Mr. ADAMS. I would like to ask the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia a question, if it will not interrupt him? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. ADAMS. I desire to know if it is the gentleman’s argument 
that the tariff stimulates production so that it gets to be overproduc- 
tion? Is it his argument that trusts arise from overproduction; that 
is, from an excess of production, and the competition engendered be- 
tween producers, so that they must necessarily form a combination, or 
else, the competition would bring the prices down below the cost of 
production? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. But, Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man himself goes round the whole circle. I am not arguing just now 
that the tariff stimulates home production, because that is not the line 
that I am discussing, and I had not intended to refer to it particularly. 
But theargumentis asound one, that by offering profits greater than those 
which can be made in a normal condition of trade it does tempt men 
to go into the protected industries, and that having thus stimulated 
production it is responsible in that way also for the formation of trusts. 

Mr. ADAMS. Will it annoy the gentleman if I ask him another 
question ? 


Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Not at all, if my time holds out. 


Mr. ADAMS. Simply supposing, as the gentleman has stated in 


general terms, as I understand, that these trustsare the result of tariff 
legislation, I have the impression that a trust did not exist specifically 
on those articles which may be presumed to have felt the effect of tariff 
as much as others. Now, I ask simply for information what articles 
affected by the tariff have developed into a trust in a large degree and 
what articles imported from abroad have developed into trusis upon 
any special articles. I ask these questions because the gentleman has 
given much attention to the subject. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I will give by way of illustration 
the sugar trust, the lead trust, and I could roll off a number of them. 

Mr. ADAMS. The sugar trust, Will the gentleman stop there for 
a moment? Is it not a question of the lack of competition, and not the 
effect of legislation in this country? I will say that I am for a reduc- 
tion of the tariff on sugar. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Thecompetition in thesugar trust? 
There ean not be a trust in anything unless we can control the importa- 
tion of it. You might attempt to get up a trust in Chicago on su 
and it would be impossible, for sugar would be brought in from o 
States. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. But where the supply is limited? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Certainly, if there is a natural 
limitation of supply. A trust of that kind could be gotten up in anthra- 
cite coal. It comes under the natural limitation of supply and is not 
created by legislation. ` 

Mr. ADAMS. Not in anthracite coal? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. No; I have not said that it was 
there created by legislation. 

Mr. MCCOMAS. Does my friend from West Virginia not remember 
that the English papers and French and German papers condemned the 
conduct of some trusts, as the copper trust and the salt trust, in France 
and England? 7 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. The copper trust—which, how- 
ever, was not a trust, but a corner—is but an illustration of what I have 
said or what I should say: that you can not form an international trust. 


er 
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The whole world is too big a thing, and it fails, The copper trust, as 
you know, fell to pieces and wrecked the second biggest bank of France. 
The salt trust is such a combination as I have spoken of. It is a 
voluntary combination, because, as the gentleman from Ohio says, there 
is a natural limitation to the supply. Now, England could not have a salt 
trust if Germany had salt; and England could not have a sugar trust, 
because if it had, Germany, Holland, and France could pour their sugar 
into England. 
Ir. McCOMAS. Did not my friend find in those papers that there 
were half a dozen different trusts? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I did not. 

Mr. McCOMAS. I could givea dozen different trusts. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. In answer to that, I would say 
that when the gentleman from Maryland and myself were over the sea I 
went to the gentleman I have already referred to, who was recommended 
to me as being the best informed man asto British industries and trade, 
and he told me that he had never heard of such a thing in England 
and that he did not know how there could be one. 

Mr. McCOMAS. But you and I had read of them in the papers—— 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Ladmit, of course, that there could 
bea trust in England where there is a natural limitation of supply, but 
Iwas arguing against the Government coming in and making an artifi- 
cia! limitation of supply. [Loud applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. ADAMS. Will the gentleman allow me—— 

Mr. WILSON; of West Virginia. I was defining a trust and speak- 
ing against such action as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY ] 
is attempting. [Applause.] 

Now, one sentence more, Mr. Speaker. Mr. Alexander Hamilton 
said—and I know it will commend itself to gentlemen who are talking 
so much about the agricultural distress in this country, fora great truth 
was never stated more clearly— 

It has been found in various countries that in proportion as commerce has 
flourished land has risen in value. 
And how could it have been otherwise? 

Now, my friends, when you come in here with your bill to cripple 
commerce, to destroy or minimize it, what are you going to say to the 
farmer who understands that great truth that in proportion as com- 
merce has flourished the land has everywhere risen in value?“ 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a question 
there? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman state what has been done in that 
regard with the farming lands of England ? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia, The farming lands are now but a 
small part of the wealth of England. They are held by so smalla 
number that we would be able to get them all into this Hall. 

Mr. HILL. Yes; but is it true, as Alexander Hamilton said, that 
the increase of commerce has increased the value of those lands ? 

Mr. WILSON; of West Virginia, Well, the increase of commerce has 
certainly prevented as great a decline as there would otherwise have 
been in those lands with the opening up of new supplies of food. Let 
me tell you what a gentleman told me in London last year. He said 
that a friend of his wanted to give a piece of ground, a few feet square, 
to erect a monument to commemorate a historical event that had oc- 
curred upon his land two or three centuries ago, and it cost him £80 to 
give the Jand, owing to the registration laws, the necessity for exam- 
ining titles, etc. I think it will be found that that system has had a 
great deal to do with the decline in land values in England, 

Mr. MASON. A land trust. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. That is the result there of laws 
establishing privileged classes; just what I am complaining of and ar- 
gying against in this country in what I am saying now. [Laughter 
and applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. HILL. Does not the gentleman know that during the last 
twenty-five years, since the repeal of the corn laws, the farming lands 
of England have decreased greatly in value, and does he not know that 
during that same period of time the commerce of Great Britain has 
largely increased ? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I answer the gentleman by tell- 
ing him that the first result of the repeal of the corn laws in England, 
for perhaps fifteen years after the repeal, was to increase the value of 
English lands. 

Between the end of the wars with Napoleon and the repeal of the 
corn laws there were five different parliamentary inquiries to try to find 


out what was the cause of agricultural distress in England, while there 


has been but one such commission necessary since the repeal of the 
corn laws; and I remind the gentleman that there has been as great a 
decline in the lands of France and in the lands of Germany as there 
has been in English lands. 

Mr. HILL. And is it not also true that the commerce of France has 
very largely increased during that period of time? 

Mr. SON, of West Virginia. Of recent years, since the estab- 


lishment of the Republic, France, like Germany, has taken the back 
track, and is, like ourselves, warring against her own commerce; and 
both those countries are doing it for a reason that they do not exavtly 
avow. It is simply for the purpose of consolidating and concentrating 


the power of France and Germany in the central governments and giy- 
ing to both governments that omnipotence which belongs to the power 
of 3 out wealth and poverty. 

Mr. HILL. Yes; but the position taken by the gentleman, as I un- 
derstood him, was that as commerce increases the value of agricult- 
ural lands also increases. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Certainly. ; 

Mr. HILL. Now, I ask the gentleman, is it not true that during 
this same period of time of which he speaks, when the land of France, 
as he says, has declined in value, the commerce of France has rapidly 
increased. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Ofcourse commerce has increased 
in France. It was increasing rapidly under the empire, but since the 
Republic was started, a weak Government, desiring to consolidate its 
power and using every device for that purpose, just as Bismarck did 
when he wanted to consolidate the German Empire out of the difer- 
ent kingdoms and states that formed it, has adopted a protective sys- 
tem such as we have in this country. 

Mr. HILL. And yet the gentleman admits that during that same 
period of time when French commerce has been increasing the farm- 
ing lands of France have decreased in value. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Undoubtedly so, under the re- 
strictive system; and in Germany the same thing has occurred. 

But the gentleman’s argument does not amount to anything, because 
in the one country, where commerce bas been stimulated, there has 
been a decline in land of recent years, and in the other two countries, 
where commerce has been depressed, there has been even a greater de- 
cline. 

The decline in the lands of England and France and Germany is due 
to entirely other causes. It is due to the invention of steam-boats and 
railways, which now bring all the supplies of wheat and other staple 
products into one great market, the market of the world. 

Mr. McCOMAS, Did not my friend find the lands and the farming 
interests of England, Ireland, and Scotland greatly depressed when he 
was there last summer? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Any country that has the land 
system of Ireland would be depressed. My friend from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] can tell the gentleman what the Irish land system has done 
on Lord“ Seully’s lands in Illinois. f 

Mr. McCOMAS. How was it in Scotland and in England? Were 
not the farming lands of those countries greatly depressed, as you saw 
them last year? Did you not find complaint everywhere? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I did not find all the complaint 
that my friend found. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Did not you find some of it? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I read something about it in the 
papers, but I did not hear or see very much of it. But it stands to 
reason that, if England could not employ her millions of workingmen 
in the manufactures which she sends out all over the world, she would 
have fewer consumers for the products of her soil; and it is her com- 
merce that maintains her land values even at what they are, despite her 
system of entail and primogeniture and her other burdensome land laws. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I shall not oppose this bill, although even so great 
a lawyer as the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CuLBERSON] is not able 
to tell us what it means. I do not believe that anybody can tell us 
what it means. This is merely experimental legislation. It is a blind 
legislation, to answer a popular demand that something shall be done 
abont trusts. 

You bring in with one hand a bill to make trusts more permanent 
in this country; you bring in with one hand a bill that offers such temp- 
tations to the formation of trusts that no laws which you may 
merely imposing penalties will prevent people from availing themselves 
of the opportunities presented, and with the other hand you bring in 
a bill of which nobody can tell the meaning, but which may introduce 
chaos into the business of this country, for the professed purpose of 
suppressing trusts. 

Mr. HILL. Asa lawyer, does not the gentleman think that this 
bill is within the scope and limits of the Constitution and fully up to 
the jurisdiction of Congress under the Constitution ? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I would not vote for it blindly even 
if it were constitutional. I believe that it is within the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Government to legislate concerning interstate and for- 
eign commerce, 

Mr, HILL. But the point of my inquiry was whether this does 
not furnish all the relief that Congress under the Constitution can fur- 
nish? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. You hold out to a man great prizes, 
you dangle before his eyes the opportunity of making great wealth, and 
then you say, If you seize upon these prizes we are going to punish 
you.” Now, humaningenuity is going to be sharp enough to evade the 
threat of punishment and to get the prizes. 

I remember an old rhyme that runs something like this: 


I hear a lion in the lobby roar. 
Say, Mr. yg eet shall we shut the door 
Aud keep there, or shall we let him in 
To try if we can turn him out again? 
(Laughter. ] 
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This is your position in regard to trusts, Instead of keeping out 
the lion Brother MCKINLEY comes opening the door and says Let 
him in, and then we are going to chase him around and try to get him 
out again.“ 1 

Mr. HEARD. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Certainly, I yield for a question. 

Mr. HEARD. Does not the gentleman think he is unfair to those 
on this side who urge the passage of this bill to repress “‘ trusts’’ 
when he couplesthem with those who favor the McKinley bill? Does 
he not know that the two sides of this House stand upon different foot- 
ing and support the measure from different points of view? A 

Mr. WI N, of West Virginia. Oh, we are all going to support 
the bill; we are all solid against trusts. 

Mr. HEARD. But we on this side are notin the same boat with 
; the men on the other side. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. What I am saying is that the party 
in control of this House comes in here, carrying in one hand a bill to 
encourage trusts in this country, to consolidate and perpetuate their 
dominion, to offer them even higher prizes than were heretofore ible, 
by shutting out the only thing that really can destroy them, and that is 
the stream of competition; and then they attempt with the other hand 
to pass some sort of a measure that will chase the lion out after they 
have let him in. - 

Moreover, this bill does not interfere with trusts formed in a single 
State. You might concentrate all the sugar production of this coun- 
try in the State of New York, consolidate it into a trust with $100,- 
000,000 capital, a trust that could destroy competition wherever it 
dared to raise its head in the country. Why, sir, it is one of the sub- 
tleties of the trust system that it can always have on hand a sup- 
ply of corporations to be used as light cavalry to chase down the first 
competitor that dares to appear to contest the dominion of the trust 
over the home market. The trust may form its corporations ad libitum. 
Nobody can say whether they belong to the trust or not; you can not 
find it ont. 

But I am contending, not that you should not attempt to punish 
trusts—I am in favor of that—but that you should bring about such 
a healthful condition of trade in this country that trusts can not 
possibly exist; and that is only possible when your tariff law is so ar- 
ranged that when men get beyond a reasonable profit the stream of 
healthfal competition from abroad shall be let in to prevent combina- 
tions to oppress the people. That was the measure of protection that 
the elder statesmen of the Republican party contended for. Mr. Gar- 
field wished nothing more. 

As late as 1883 Senator SHERMAN, in discussing the tariff bill of that 
year, said the just measure of protection was only to the extent of cre- 
ating competition, not home monopoly. There is nothing more true. 

And coming again to the point SAROY: by the gentleman from Kansas, 
I will say in conclusion that whenever you shut out the things which 
people are ready to exchange for our products you are shutting in these 
products upon the home market. 


+. And just as the men of Massachusetts exclaimed against the high 
tariff on molasses, ‘‘ Without the molasses trade is continued the fish- 
eries can not be carried on; the weapon which wounds the one will 
stab the other,’’ so we may say to-day every blow at commerce is a 
blow at some home industry. The weapon. which wounds the trade 
in wool, or hides, or tin-plate will stab the home production of wheat 
and corn and manufactured products, 

Mr. Speaker, as the unexpected 25 5 5 of this bill has prevented 
my discussing it with the preparation I desired, I will append to 
my remarks when printed some extracts from published articles in 
which I have stated my views with more care and fullness on the points 
I have just touched, I now yield for a moment to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. SAYERS]. 


APPENDIX. 
[Extracts from papers on trusis written for the Baltimore Sun.] 
THE TARIFF THE GREAT MOTHER OF TRUSTS. 


The existing tariff capone a tax ave ng nearly 50 per cent, on the value 
of all the dutiable goods brought into this country, which in many cases, as in 
refined sugar and cotton- ng, we have already seen is entirely prohibit- 
ory, Indeed, it is avowedly an extreme protective tariff; that is to say, its du- 

4 ties are not laid to bring money. into the Treasury, but for the very pono of 

D, keeping out foreign products that might compete with like products made at 
home. Itis, therefore, the nursing mother of trusts, 

Almost any highly protected article where production may be centralized, 
like that of refined sugar, in a moderate number of establishments can be 
made the basis of a trust as readily as — Now, the hard condition of the 
consumer is that the very purposes for which these tariff taxesare laid requires 
that they shall be laid on the plain necessaries of life. It is a familiar maxim 
that Protection, to be available, must be got out of the belly and the back of 
the great mass of the people.“ It is, therefore, chiefly in the highly taxed 
commodities that supply his primary wants, and which he can not, therefore, 
forego, that the citizen is finding himself y levied upon by the trusts. 


THE PROTECTION OF HAMILTON AND CLAY. 


The theory of the protective tariffof Alexander Hamilton, and afterwards of 
Mr. Clay, was that it gave a premature and temporary assistance to young indus- 
tries to get them on their feet earlier than they could of their own strength if sub- 
jected to foreign competition. And Mr. Hamilton expressly opposed excessive 
rates as tending to monopoly, and said that if after a reasonable time any in- 
dustry still needed protection it was proof that there were natural impediments 
to its building up in the country and it should be abandoned. 


In our centennial year tariff rates are three or four times higher than Mr. 
Hamilton first arranged them in the infancy of the country and in the — 
ning of manufactures. Moreover, there is not an instance in all that hundred 
years of any industry once admitted into the Government hospital that has not 
at once become e eee ~ oldsoldier,” and forever afterward whined with 
terror or shrieked with rage at the suggestion that it should in face active 
competition in the ranks. And by both Mr, Hamilton and Mr, protection 
was granted on the fundamental condition that those engaged in the fostered 
industries would honestly cc upete among themselves, so as to give the con- 
sumer, whose taxes supportea them, the benefit of their cheapest production, in 
2 that he might be relieved as soon as possible of the burden of carrying 

em, 

THE PROTECTION OF TO-DAY. 


But the theory of those who defend the existing rates is not that of Ham- 
ilton or Clay, but of Henry Carey, to whom protection meant not a temporary 
aid to home industries until they vould get firmly on their feet, but a permanent 
and complete prohibition of foreign products, the like of whioh could be pro- 
duced in this country. He believed and taught that it would be beneficial to 
us to have the oceans which encompass us turned into a sea of fire, 

If my venerable friend, Judge Kelley, who has done me the honor to write 
me that he is reading these papera happens to peruse this paragraph, he will 
not object, I believe, to my saying that both his teaching asa statesman and his 
practical work as n lawmaker in framing our tariffs since 1861 have been in ac- 
cord with the doctrines of Mr. Carey. 


TARIFF CAUSES OVERPRODUCTION, 


But the tariff is otherwise responsible for trusts. The high bounties it offers 
in many industries cause an extraordinary rush into them on the part of those 
who are tempted by the promises of greater preoa tban can be made in indus- 
tries pursued under normal conditions, This rush leads, sooner or later, to ex- 
cessive production, and then, to escape the loss threatened by an overstocked 
market, resort is had to some kind of combination to maintain prices and to 
control supply. 

The circle is, first, excessive stimulation; next, excessive production, an 
lastly, combinations against the consumer. I know itisstrenuously denied by 
defenders of our tariff that itis c ble with the great movement in the 
United States in recent months tow: the formation of trusts, and we are told 
that we are not the only people who are the victims of these combinations, I 
have already said there may be natural monopolies, as when a single country 
or region produces the entire supply. 

In such a case—whether that region be one of our States or England, Holland, 
or even the petty Republic of San Marino—it is perfectly feasible for producers 
to form a trust if consumers must and will still buy their products at artificial 
prices, Combinations of some kind or attempts to form them are as old as the 
history of trade. I do not deny that a trust such as the Standard Oil or the 
3 trust might arise in any country under the same conditions, tariff or uo 
tariff, 

But such combinations as our trusts in the prime necessaries of life, in food and 
clothing, which are pr u by no one people, but freely in many countries 
ean be formed only in a country that surrounds its producers with a wall of 

rotecting duties inst supplies from without. The impracticability of form- 

ng an international combination among producers of an article found in man 
countries is shown he Cai collapse of the recent copper pool, carrying with it 
the second strongest bank in France, 

The recent movement of the paper manufacturers in England to form a 
ring“ was met by publishers with the threat that they would get their paper 
from other countries if their own mills attempted to combine to squeeze them. 
As the Government does not shut off the outside supply it is clear that consam- 
ers were in no danger of having to pay monopoly prices, 

* * s * * . . 


` 
— 


LEGISLATION, ACTUAL OR PROPOSED, 


Let us now consider briefly some of the actual or proposed legislation. The 
Congressional committee that investigated trusts failed to agree upon any defi- 
nite measures, but several of the States have already put upon their statute- 
books laws for the suppression of trusts, 

The common principle of all these laws, as far as I have examined, istomake 
unlawful and punish by fines and forfeitures all combinations for regulating 

rices or for limiting the quantity of products. The State of Missouri took the 
ae in this legislation. Its law, in addition to the general provision just stated, 
forbids corporations to own or issue trust certificates, and also forbids corvora- 
tions, their officers or stockholders to enter any combination the purpose or et- 
fect of which shall be to place the management of the combination or of its 
manufactured product in the hands of trustees with intent to limit prices or to 
lessen production or sale. 

The secretary of state is authorized to revoke the charter of aor corporation 
that becomes a member of a trust, and to guide him in the exercise of this au- 
thority he may require the proper officer of any incorporated pumpeny. doin 
business in the Stateto answer, underoath, whether the corporation has merg 
all or any part of its business in any trust, Of the operation of this law I am not. 
in position to speak definitely. Governor Francis, writing soon after its enagt- 
ment, said that it seemed already to have broken up some combinations and 
to have preyented the formation of others that were proposed at the time of its 
approval 

8 similar to this in their general character were most of the bills intro- 
duced into the last Congress. Perhaps the most widely known of these, as it 
was one of the earliest, was the bill offered by Mr. Rayner. It was aimed against 
combinations between corporations or individuals residing in one State or Terri- 
tory with corporations or individuals residing in another State or Territory, and 
declared it unlawful for them, either directly or indirectly through trustees, to 
combine any interests, franchises, or properties for the purpose of affecting or 
equalizing prices or preventing competition, 

Other bills, including that of Senator SHERMAN, already alluded to, were still 
more comprehensive and minute in their prohibitions, even to the extent of im- 
posingsevere punishment on all who enter into a trust or like combination. 

It will be noted that all these measures are very sweeping in their prohibi- 
tion of combinations, while the real offense aimed at iscombination with intent 
to form monopolies, 

It may well be considered whether they can be successfully enforced, and, if 
so, whether they may not invade the domain of liberty or impinge upon what 
are now accepted as sound economic 177 In their reach after combina- 
tions which are detrimental to public interests and contrary to public policy 
they may apply to many indifferent, harmless, or even beneficial agreements 
thatno one may wish to affect or prohibit, and thus reproduce the rigors of the 
od Magileh statutes that have been repesled or swept aside in the growth of 
tra 


e. 
English courts have gone very far in recent years in yna freedom of 
contract, doubtless reasoning that England’s free admission of foreign products 
was her sufficient defense against home combinations to estalish monopol 
But more 1 — 5 a 3 7 ago, =a 200 not have — es Eray ae 
expressed the opinion t t was im èto prevent m ngs o ers for 
the purpose of combination “ by any laws which either oni be executed or 
would be executed with liberty and justice,” 
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In his profoundly instructive book, just issued under the title Recent Economie 
Changes, Mr. d A. Wells say: 

“Society has practically abandoned, and from the very necessity of the case 
has got to abandon, unless it proposes to war inst progress and civilization, 
the prohibition of industrial concentrations and combinations. The world de- 

abundance of commodities and demandsthem cheaply, and experience 
shows that it ean have them only by the employment of great capital on an ex- 
tensive scale.“ 
ioe the difficult problem now presented to society for its solution in 
this form: 

To the producer e auew nen of importance is, How can competition be re- 
stricted to an extent sufficient to prevent its injurious excesses? To the con- 
sumer, How can combination be restricted so as to secure its advantages and at 
the same time curb its abuses?” 

ROOM FOR ESCAPE. 


But aside from the economic criticism of such sweeping legislation, it must be 
considered whether, in the long run, it could be enforced. Recurring to the 
structure of trusts, as explained in former papers, the question may be raised 
whether the deeds of the Standard Oil and the sugartrusts were not drawn with 
an eye to this legislation, and, if so, whether these great typical trusts could not 
defy or escape its operation. 

These laws, it may be observed, inflict penalties and forfeitures, and, accord- 
ing to well known and very just rules of interpretation, must be strictly con- 
strued and enforced only by plenary proof. They are directed against combi- 
natiozis to fix the prices or to regulate the production of articles of merchandise. 
Unless the courts hold that the trust structure in a criminal! action or in one to 
enforce a forfeiture would per se supply sufficient proof that such was the intent 
or the effect of the trust, where is the proof to be gotten? In both cases the 
trustees denied on the witness stand, with much emphasis, that they ever at- 
tempted or intended to fix prices or to regulate production. 

e meetings are secret. Wehaveseen that they keep no minutes or at best 
but meager and meaningless memoranda of their proceedings. If we are to 
legislate successfully against the evils of trusts, we must endeavor to do so 
through laws that shall be correct in principle, simple in their provisions, and 
easy of enforcement, The highest legal talent is alwaysat the command of the 
defendant, and the people can afford to take no risks in the first encounter. 

REMEDIES BY STATE ACTION—PREVENTION BY TARIFF REDUCTION, 

If there be difficulty in legislating directly for the suppression of trusts or for 
the punishment of those who form them, or if the legislation proposed may in- 
vade fundamental principles which are a part of our freedom, or impair what 
must now be accepted as the legitimate and necessary machinery of modern 
industry, how may Government intervene to save the people from the power 
of monopoly? 

The analogy of the interstate-commerce law has suggested to some the an- 
swer that we must strip the veil ef secrecy from the trust, recognize it as a law- 
ful organization, expose all its machinery and operations to publie inspection, 
and exact from it equal dealing with all men. But it has not been made clear 
as a practical question how all this is to be accomplished, and especially how it 
can be done with proper recognition of the established partition of powers be- 
tween the State and the General Governments. 

It will, however. be as unnecessary to develop this scheme as it is to resort to 
remedies that may fail in the test of trial or that may be unsound in principle, 
if it can be shown that trusts, so far as they menace public injury, can be dealt 
with by existing and familiar remedies, and by legislation, wherever legisla- 
tion is necessary, notin the direction of impairing, but in that of broadening 
and maintaining the liberties of the people. 

The essential structure of the trust, as we have examined it, shows the point 
toward which State action can and should be directed, aud fortunately the ex- 
ample of the State of New York, in the great test case already made there, shows 
as conclusively as can be shown, without the decision of the court of last resort, 
both the ease and tlie certainty of its application, 

The essential conditions for the rise and maintenance of trusts,as we have 
examined them, not less unerringly suggest the appropriate and effective method 
of relief by the Federal Government. : 

The State can destroy an existing trust; the United States can remove the 
conditions out of which spring most of the trusts. The power of the one is reme- 
dial or repressive; the power of the other is preventive. 

STATE ACTION. 

Now, the corporation is the creature of the State, brought into being by it and 
clothed with just such power and capacities as the State chooses to bestow upon 
it, The State then has not only the undoubted right, but rests under the un- 
doubted duty, of making ita useful, law-abiding citizen, contributing to the 
welfare of society, while strictly confined to the field of activity assigned it. 

Whether incorporated by special legislative act or, as is now almost univer- 
sally the case, under general Jaws, the franchise is granted for a definite pur- 
pose and upon the condition that in the pursuit of that purpose the private 
gain of the corporators shall consist with and promote the general well-being 
of the community. Strict construction of corporate franchise is therefore the 
rule of law. In grants by the public,“ said Chief-Justice Marshall, “nothin; 
passes by intendment,”’ e attempted exercise of powers not granted an 
the perversion to the publicinjury of powers granted are equally grounds for 
reyoking charters, 

All the States have, or can readily provide, the proper machinery for effect- 
ingsuch revocation upon good cause shown. Here, then, we find a power as 
to which there can be no cayil, whose firm and just exercise is fraught with 
none of the dangers and difficulties that may attend the State legislation that 


been pro} a 

With the increase in the number of corporations, with their gradual 
occupation of the entire field of the greater industries, with their control of 
massed capital and their not infrequentintrusion into the arena of politics and 
government, this power must become one of the chief bulwarks of individual 
rightsand property. The State can notslumber upon it, but must keep it always 
ready to chastise or destroy offenders with. When a corporation me into 
a trust it clearly disappoints the public purpose for which it was forme: 

It ceases to have any, independent existence, any real vitality, and has become 
but a part of the machinery of a monopoly. Its directors are no longer real di- 
rectors, butare mere puppets and creatures ofasecretjunto. It has violated the 
fundamental condition of its being. It is using the powers granted to it by the 
public to the detriment of the public. The State is therefore bound to revoke 
the franchises it has bestowed. In every State there exists, or ought speedily 
tobe provided if it does not exist, the appropriate machinery, judicial and other- 
wise, for the correct ascertainment of such offenses and the prompt enforcement 


of such penalty, 
CASE AGAINST SUGAR TRUST. 


The decision of Judge Barrett in the proceeding of the 
forfeit the charter of the North River Refining Company 
had merged into the sugar trust sustains these views. 

He 8 brushed away the technical pretense that the act of the stock- 
holders did not affect or touch the corporation,and held that the purpose to 
effect corporate combination was but thinly disguised; that corporations have 
no authority to enter into such partnerships as are lawful for individuals; that 
in so doing they exercise 3 not conferred by law, and, as a legal conclusion, 
forfeiture of franchise and dissolution follow. 


ple of New York to 
cause this company 
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While it was not necessary to go further than this to sustain his judgment, he 
also held that the combination itself—the sugar trust—is inherently unlawful 
by reason of its tendency to prevent general competition and contro! prices, thus 
being detrimental to the public and a loga monopoly, 

Some of his words deserve to be quoted. “Fortunately the law is able to 
tect itself nst abuses of the privileges which it grants. And while further 
legislation, both preventive and disciplinary, may be suitable to check and pun- 
ish exceptional wrongs, yet there is existing, to use the phrase of a distinguished 
English judge in a noted case, ‘plain law and 
corporate abuses like the present, abuses which, if allowed to thrive and be- 
come general, must inevitably lead to the oppression of the people and ulti- 
mately to the subversion of their political rights.” 

These are just views, and, even since my first draught of this paper, the tele- 
graph announces that the supreme court of New York in general term sus- 
tained them, holding with Judge Barrett as to a question suggested in my last ar- 
ticle, that a jury would be justified in concluding from the trust deed itself that 
the governing object of the association is to the price of the product by 
5 the supply, which makes it a criminal enterprise in the view of the 

W. 

It held aceordingly that the corporation proceeded against has entered into 
an unlawful combination, and in so doing had renounced and abandoned its 
franchises. Thisdecision has yet to bereviewed by the court of appeals of New 
York, but itis so clearly plain law and plain sense and so clearly consonant 
with that sound public policy that makes sound law that I can not believe it 
will be impaired in its general principles. , 

This isa simple and speedy, a just and efficacious way of dealing with cor- 
porations that by the action of their stockholders, or a majority of them, be- 
come parties to a trust. If it be said that each State can reach in this proceed- 
ing only the corporations itself has created and that some law aff g non- 
resident corporations is yet uired, it may be answered that corporations 
exercise corporate powers outside of the States which charter them not asa mat- 
ter of right, but of comity, and the extension of the same principle that recalls 
the franchises of a home company will withdraw this comity from a foreign 
company in like guilt. 

If the trust, therefore, shall arouse the States to a more systematic and watch- 
ful supervision of the immortal but soulless citizens that they create and toa 
firm and uniform requirement of them that they shall use the franchises granted 
them in strict accordance with the terms and intention of their grant, they 
will not have failed to subserve one very important and beneficent purpose, 


FEDERAL ACTION, 


But it is far more effective and important to strike at the causes of trusts than 
at the individual offenders. If we can remove the cause, we use the ounce of 
prevention that is better than the pound of cure. We have attempted to trace 
these combinations to their source, We have seen that while railroad m- 
ination has, of the large brood of artificial monopolies, produced the great orig- 
inal trust—unum, sed leoo—the existing prohibitory tariff is the teeming mother 
of most of the combinations that portend widespread or continued oppression. 
The interstate-commerce law, evenly and rigidly enforced, will ually raise 
up competitors to the Standard monopoly. Had that law been in existence for 
the past quarter of a century the oil trust would never have been able to tram- 
ple down its competitors and make itself a 3 

Now, if it is the duty of the State to see that the franchises which it grants 
are not perverted to the hurt of the people, it is surely no less the duty of the 
General Government to see that its revenue laws do not afford a safe 1 ent 
and stronghold for the t combinations that are seeking to prey upon the 
American consumer. It is as idle for those who uphold the ozing tariff 
rates to declaim against trusts as it would be for men who hold out great prizes 
to human greed to denounce that greed for seeking to lay hold upon them, 

As long as we impose a tax of nearly 50 per cent. on dutiable from abroad 
we are holding out prizes to home combinations which it is too much to e 
them to resist, inviting the trust lion to enter that we may enjoy the effort to 
turn him out again. A fair reduction of these rates, bearing with it no distress 
to any legitimate industry, would close the door and keep him out, thus at once 
saving his victims and relieving ourselves from the wearisome and dangerous 
chase. We have to-day the capacity for production in nearly every machine- 
using industry as cheaply as any nation in the world. 

To avail ourselves of that capacity and extend our market has become, if not 
our sole, at least our chief, dependence for increasing the wages of labor and 
maintaining the value of land. Vet in our unfounded fear of competition we 
shut ourselves within high walls and say to these industries you must seek your 
profits not in a large, but in a restricted trade; not by fair prices in the general 
market, but by monopoly prices in the home market. In other words, we make 
lions of them by turning over the people securely penned in and defenseless as 
their prey. I doubt if a more incontrovertible and startling confirmation of all 
this has ever been offered than that which is given as to our iron and steel in- 
dustries by Mr. David A. Wells in the appendix to his Recent Economic 
Changes, a volume from which I have already quoted. 


TARIFF REFORM OUR ONLY SURE PROTECTION, 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky, made a proposition in the last Congress 
that whenever the chief production or saje of any article passed into the control 
of a trust the Secretary of the Treasury should place that article on the free-list 
until the trust was dissolyed. Public sentiment, doubtless, would approve such 
a measure, but it would punish the innocent ther with the guilty, the inde- 

ndent refiners as well as the sugar trust, and might introduce such a yacil- 
ation in our tariff laws as would unsettle business and invite combinations for 
mere purposes of speculation. 

To unhorse the trusts it is not necessary to use heroic weapons. Itis not 
even necessary to reduce tariff rates lower than consistent and leading protee- 
tionists have said they should go. General Garfield said: 

“Duties should be so high that our manufacturers can fairly compete with 
the foreign product, but not so high as to enable them to drive out the foreign 
article, enjoy a monopoly of the trade, and regulate the prices as they please,” 

But it may be said that General Garfield's orthodoxy as a protectionist was 
not above suspicion. That may be true, so I prefer to quote a statesman whose 
consistent and hearty adyocacy of thorough protection no one will question. 

The measure of protection,” said Senator SHERMAN, discussing the ta 
commission bill in 1583, “should extend only so far as to create competition, 
not to create home monopoly.” 

Revise and reduce the existing law to that measure, and we unroof all the 
trusts now flourishing or incubating beneath its shelter; not only trusts strictly 
so called, but all other forms of combination that gather there to harry and de- 
spoil the American consumer, 

If it be true, as John Stuart Mill says, that wherever competition is not 
monopoly is,” it is nonethe less true that wherever competition is 2 
is not. And it is Just because our Government excludes outside competition 
from certain favored fields of industry that monopoly is steadily bringing them 
under its sway. 

While, then, we can not say with Professor Dwight. Let us be calm; trusts, 
asa rule, are not dangerous,” we can confidently say that if the State and Na- 
tional Governments will but withdraw the ag mend now afford to trusts 


the latter will y disappear or at least cease gerous, 
If the States wi pra that watchful su n over corporations which 
every consideration of public safety and of po purity demands, the frans 
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chises they bestow can not be perverted to the and oppression of their 
citizens, and, as a consequence, the foundations of most of the existing trusts 
will be undermined, : 

But whether the States which grant the corporate franchises act or not, if the 
General Government will remove the shelter of its own building and turn upon 
them a stream of healthy, invi ting competition, not only the trusts, strictly 
so called, but the “pools” and combines and every other member of the foul 
family of monopoly will be swept from their coverts in our revenue laws, where 
r they securely lodge, and from which they sally forth to plunder a helpless 
people; nay, more, the very germs which these creatures breed will be extermi- 


WAM. L. WILSON. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. SAYERS] has 
two minutes. 


— Mr. SAYERS. I send up an amendment which I desire to offer. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by adding the following as section 9: 

“Sec. 9. That whenever the President of the United States shall be advised 
that a trust has been or is about to be organized for either of the purposes 
named in the first section of this act. and that a like product orcommodity cov- 
ered or proposed to be covered or handled by such trust, when produced out 
of the United States, is liable to an import duty when imported into the United 
States, he shall be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to suspend the oper- 
ation of so much of thé laws as impose a duty upon such product, commodity, or 
merchandise for such time as he may deem proper.” 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I raise the question of order 
against that amendment. I will reserve it if the gentleman desires to 
be heard. 

Mr. SAYERS. I offer that in response to the remarks of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia, to meet the point he makes. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Will my friend accept an amendment providing 
for keeping out those imports on which there are trusts in other coun- 
tries? - 

Mr. SAYERS. No, sir; that does not meet the point. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. Was the point of order reserved upon 
the amendment? 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I did reserve the point of order. 

Mr. SAYERS. The gentleman has not stated the point of order. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. The point of order is that this is a reve- 
nue amendment not germane to this bill; that it is not upon the sub- 
ject of the bill. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, this is a question dealing entirely with 
trusts, and the purposes of the bill are, first, to suppress trusts, and, to 
aid in the accomplishment of that which the bill seeks to accomplish 
and which its friends think it will not accomplish, the amendment is 
offered. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Mr. poe the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. WILSON] complained that the time allowed for debate 
on this bill was insufficient and that no opportunity had been given for 
due consideration of its scope and purpose. i 

The bill bears the earliest number of the Senate bills, has been be- 
fore thecountry for months, and has been duly considered by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House, of which committee the gentle- 
man isa member. Whoever may plead ignorance of the provisions of 
the bill, surely my friend ought not to be included in the number. 

If there is piteous need of discussion and instruction, as the gentle- 
man asserts there is, it is to be regretted that he occupied one full 
hour of the time so much needed in debating the tariff question, with 
only an occasional allusion to trusts asconnected with the tariff. 

The fact that members of this House so often discuss questions for- 
eign to the subject under consideration, and thus delay action, dem- 
onstrates the necessity of the rules of which the gentleman complains, 
rules which produce results and give opportunity for necessary legis- 
lation. 

I regret that my friend did not withhold his tariff speech till next 
week, when that subject will be under discussion. It would then be 
in better time and the delay would have enabled him to avoid serious 
errors and mistakes. He seemed desirous of conveying the impression 
that in free-trade England trusts were unknown, and he informed us 
that a certain professor, name reserved, informed him while in Eng- 
land last year that he had never heard the name of trust.“ I do hope 
the gentleman will not long allow the name of this dear, unsophisticated 
old gentleman to remain unknown and unsung. He should at once 
take his place with the spectacled crew of revenue reformers in this 
country, who can follow a theory beyond the stars, but do not recognize 
a fact when they meet it, and are wholly unacquainted with the com- 
mon and practical affairs of every-day life and experience. 

My friend also has a theory to the effect that tariffs create and foster 
trusts, and would like to believe that trusts exist only where protec- 
tion prevails; but he does not, can not, so believe; whatever the pro- 
fessor may have informed him to the contrary, he knows that Eng- 
land is the great home of combinations of capital to control business, 
call them by whatever name you choose—syndicates, companies limited, 
or trusts—and yet he insists that to abandon protection would ruin 
trusts inthis country. He wasasked, during the delivery of his speech, 
to name a single trust, just one, which had been created or fostered by 
the tariff, and he did not succeed in naming one. The great trusts to 
which all thoughts are turned when the word is spoken are the whisky, 
the oil, and the beef trusts, not one of which is protected. 


If tariff promotes trusts we would reasonably expect to find the prod- 
ucts and commodities most largely protected involved in trusts, but 
such is not the case. Iron, steel, woolen, cotton, glass, and pottery 
industries are not, nor are they suspected of being, involved in trusts, 
I invite attention to these facts, not in the hope of stopping the eternal 
iteration and reiteration alluded to, but trusting that the candid will 
follow the thoughts the facts suggest. 

Of course no tariff-reform speech has the true ring of free-trade ortho- 
doxy unless it contains an attack on the wool-growers’ interests and 
asserts the necessity of free wool, and my friend is not guilty of the 
heresy of such omission. Such attack and assertion have become a 
habit of speech, unfortunately, not a subject of thought. If our wool- 
growing industry is crippled or destroyed, what then? Will wool, 
and clothing made of wool, be cheaper or dearer? 

I answer unhesitatingly, dearer. You answer not at all or with a 
double tongue, as you sometimes do, that untaxed wool makes cheap 
clothing and that wool is higher in price when not taxed. At such 
times and in such arguments you do not explain how the tariff cheapens 
wool or how dear wool makes cheap clothing, but both those propo- 
sitions may be found in more than one speech delivered on this floor 
by leading revenue reformers, ` 

But why dearer? Because no competition would then exist in the 
wool trade. The high-priced wool would be foreign wool, not Amer- 
ican wool. The wool of the world, except ours, is now and in the fut- 
ure will continue to be under the control and finally owned by the 
great London syndicate or trust, and it would fix the price to suit its 
own selfish ends, 

If under the high prices so fixed the flocks reappear on the hills and 
plains of America the price would again be cut so low as to cause their 
disappearance, and only so long. Believe it or not, regard it as a fact 
or put it aside as a fancy, it is as true as prophesy that the only safety 
of the American wool-producer and the American wool-consumer lies 
in a fair and full protective tariff, and I plead for both classes at once. 

The proposed increased duty on tin-plate also received the criticism 
of the gentleman from West Virginia. It is assumed that tin will be 
dearer in that case, but the assumption is unwarranted and false. The 
tin- plate business is now in the hands of a close corporation, so to speak, 
a syndicate, a trust. Prices do not respond to cost of production, but 
no competition can be organized against it in the absence of protection; 
without it any attempt at competition would be crushed. 

This is not only theory, but experience. We can make tin-plate 
cheaper than it is now sold, but not so cheap as the powerful and 
wealthy monopoly which now controls it would sell it to remove op- 
position. Men competent to judge and abundantly able financially to 
back their pledges are ready to give bond that under the 8 ad- 
vance tin-plate will not become dearer for a moment, but will become 
permanently cheaper; and such would be the result. A foreign trust 
would no longer control this immense industry and grow rich by op- 
pressing us. 

Jam opposed to trusts, foreign or domestic; they toil not, neither do 
they spin, and yet they accumulate their numberless millions from the 
toil of others, They lay burdens, but bear none. The beef trust fixes 
arbitrarily the daily price of cattle, from which there is no appeal, for 
there is no other market. The farmers get from one-third to half of 
the former value of their cattleand yet beef is as eostly as ever. Even 
if the conscience of the retailer is touched and he reduces his price the 
trust steps on him and refuses to sell to him or undersells him till he is 
ruined. 

This monster robs the farmer on the one hand and the consumer on 
the other. This bill proposes to destroy such monopolies, such destruc- 
tive tyrants, and goes as far in that direction as Congress has the power 
to go under the Constitution. Our action must be supplemented by 
action of the States, for we can only deal with interstate transactions. 

It describes and condemns the wrong, fixes the penalty, both civil and 
criminal, gives the United States courts new jurisdiction, and allows 
a concurrent jurisdiction in the State courts so far as recovery for civil 
damages are concerned, as well as to restraining orders. It is clearly 
drawn, is practical, and will prove efficacious and valuable. ö 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, in these five minutes I want to say 
that I listened to the able and interesting explanation of this bill by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], who is so noted in this 
House and in the country for his sound legal attainments and conserv- 
ative views and character, and I listened with profit. It seems to me, 
so far as could be done in a short discussion of the provisions of this 
bill, he covered the ground. I want to thank him for his explanation, 
because in this House of 330 members each man, if he exhausts the 
work of his committee and does justice to himself and his fellows, 
has done all he can do, and the balance of us in the main have to trust 
the various committees. 

I listened to the lecture of the able gentlenian from West Virginia 
[Mr. Witson]. He, too, isa member of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
I had a right to expect that he would present the provisions of this 
bill and give us the benefit of his legal knowledge and investigation 
in connection with it. Instead of doing that, he wandered off and 
read the House a lecture about the short time for debate given on the 
bill, about the rules we have, with no time for discussion, and then 
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threw the bill behind him and gave us that chestnutty tariff speech 
that invariably comes from that side of the House, in season and out 
of season, whenever we are engaged in debate. [Applause onthe Re- 
publican side.] I submit, such action by the able een from 
West Virginia shows that there has been ample time for discussion of 
this question. After the able presentation of it by the gentleman from 
Texas there was not much left to say. 

Now, then, I want to say I believe this bill to be a good one; and I 
will be honest enough to say that I have not been able to give its pro- 
visions much consideration. I have not been a legislative drone this 
session of Congress; but after reading it and listening to the explana- 
tion of its provisions, it seems to me thatit isa measure of great value, 
conservatively drawn, and discussed at the other end of the Capitol, 
and comes into this House with the unanimous report of the able com- 
mittee presided over by theable gentleman from Ohio [Mr. EZRA B. TAY- 
Lor]. What does it do? It defines combinations and conspiracies in 
restraint of trade among the several States and with foreign countries 
and declares them illegal. Then it furnishes a remedy: 

First. It makes such combination or conspiracy a misdemeanor pun- 
ishable by fine or imprisonment. 


trust. We know that the contract with the Big Four, so called, covers 
every State in this Union. They compel butchers in every town of any 
population, East or West, to purchase of them or else they establish by 
the side of those butchers other shops for the sale of beef and, by un- 
derselling for a short time, they compel the home seller to submit to 
their dictation. 

Now, this amendment covers that situation. It provides that where 
the Big Four or any other corporation or company are proven to be in 
a trust as to any commodity, the moment that commodity leaves the 
State or is to be sold in another State and is in transitu it becomes sub- 
ject to this law. This provision does reach Armour & Co. without leay- 
ing the matter to the construction of the Supreme Court. It doesitin 
direct terms in the law, and I want my friends to join with me tomake 
that definite and certain, for there is no trust in this country that to- 
day is robbing the farmers of the great West and Northwest of more 
millions of their hard-earned money than this so-called Big Four beef 
trust of Chicago. ‘This amendment, however, goes a little further than 
that, and provides that where there is a combination or an agreement 
to combine between railroad companies or transportation companies for | 
the transportation of persons or property from one State into another, a 


— 


Second. It gives to any person injured by such combination an action 
for damages, and he can recover three times the damages sustained with 
costs, including a reasonable attorney’s fee. 

Third. It invokes the equity side—the {restraining power of the 
court - and makes it the duty of the United States district attorneys un- 
der the direction of the Attorney-General to go upon the equity side of 
the court and invoke the strong hand of the chancellor, backed by the 
whole power of the United States, and cause the same to be laid upon 
any person or corporation in the United States that is violating, or about 
to violate, the provisions of this act, and compel him to halt, to refrain 
from or to cease violating the same. 

Fourth. It forfeits to the United States any property owned under 
any contract or by any combinatoin which is used in violation of the 
provisions of the act. 

Gentlemen say that they do not know how the courts will construe 
the act. It is for us to enact the Jaw and for courts to construe and 
enforce it. If we do our duty it is reasonable to believe that the co- 
ordinate branch of the Government will do its duty. I believe that 
this is a valuable bill, and I shall vote for it with pleasure, 

In conclusion, I want to say to the gentleman from West Virginia 
that next week we will enter upon the consideration of the tariff bill, 
and then I want to see whether the sugar trust that he spoke of, one 
which I tried to dig up by the roots in the last Congress, in which ef- 
fort the gentleman from West Virginia would not co-operate, can not 
be cnt up by the roots and destroyed. 

The tariff bill now pending repeals the juggling sugar schedule under 
which the sugar trust was formed and puts sugar upon the free-list. 
It will relieve each inhabitant of the country, great and small, rich 
and poor, from the exaction of at least $1 a year upon sugar alone, and 
at the same time destroy the sugar trust. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 


Mx. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer the following amend- 


ment, to come in at the end of section 8, the last section of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 
Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I do. < 
Mr. BLAND. Then I desire to offer the following amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Every contract or agreement entered into for the purpose of preventing com- 


petition in the sale or purchase of any commodity transported from one State 
or Territory to be sold in another, or so contracted to be sold, or for the trans- 
ag poe of persons or property from ono State or Territory into another, shall 

deemed unlawful within the meaning of this act: Provided, That the con- 
tracts here enumerated shall not be construed to exclude any other contract or 
agreement declared unlawful in this act. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. I reserve the point of order, Mr. 

er. 

Mr. BLAND. Oh, there is no point of order on this. I was some- 
what struck, Mr. Speaker, with the frankness of my friend from Texas 
[Mr. CoLBerson] in his explanation of this bill. If the House or the 
country is advised up to this very time as to any particular kind of con- 
tract or agreement that is covered by the bill, the gentlemen who haye 
reported it and who have advocated it upon this floor have not desig- 
nated that particular contract. It is true that my friend from Iowa 
[Mr. HENDERSON] mentioned the beef trust of the Big Four, so called, 
and my friend from Texas thought that possibly the bill would eover 
suchatrust. Now, I hope my friend from Iowa will join me—for Iowa 
and Missouri are particularly interested in suppressing this trust—and 
i think this amendment of mine will reach it beyond any question or 
doubt, and not leave it to the construction of the Supreme Court. 

This Amendment declares unlawful a contract for the sale or purchase 
of any commodity on which a trust is formed the moment it becomes 
a commodity of interstate commerce. The moment it is put upon the 
car to be transported into another State and sold, or the moment it ar- 
tives in another State before, as a matter of course, it is delivered to the 
purchaser, it is still the subject of interstate commerce, and will come 
within the provisions of this amendment, and that will cover this beef 


pool,“ so to speak, it is declared to be subject to this bill. I want at 
least two things to be known to be covered by this bill, and these two 
are the most important: the transportation monopoly and the apogee | 
of the great cattle industry of this country. This amendment wi 
eover thesetwo things, but God knows, fornoman in this House knows, 
what else the bill will cover. 

To be more explicit, Mr. Speaker, the amendment declares it to be 
unlawful to combine or make any agreement to prevent competition in 
the purchase or sale of anything transported from a State or Territory 
for sale in another State or Territory. Thus cattle shipped from any 
other State for sale in Chicago, III., will come within the express pro- 
visions of the amendment, and any trust or combine to prevent com- 
petition in the sale or purchase of this commodity is denounced by the 
amendment as unlawful and subject to the penalties imposed by the 
bill. So, also, where the Big Four, so called, agree not to com 
with each other in the sale of dressed beef shipped from Chi ' 
to any other State or Territory for sale will come within the provisions 
of the bill and subject the combine to its penalties. 

That part of the amendment which makes it unlawful for transporta- 
tion companies to pool or agree not to compete in the matter of trans- 
porting persons or property from one State or Territory into another 
State or Territory will greatly aid the enforcement of the principles of 
the interstate-commerce law, 

These remedies being cumulative may be applied where the inter- 
state-commerce act does not afford adequate relief. Of course the 
amendment, like the bill, is confined to interstate commerce, since 
Congress has no jurisdiction over State commerce. State laws mast 
supplement Congressional enactment if we are to reach the whole 
disease, 

This act is but the beginning, an experiment. The decisions of the 
courts under it, it is to be hoped, will point the way toa more perfect 
law. 

I trust the House will adopt the amendment. The bill may reach 


the case without the amendment, but I fear it will not, and from 


abundant caution I have offered it. = 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR, I yield two minutes to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN]. 

Mr. BLAND. Lask leave to extend my remarks. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. I ask that that leave be made general. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. McMILLIN, Mr. Speaker, I favor and shall vote for the bill 
now under consideration, and think that it is not only expedient, but 
that it is the duty of this Congress to exercise every legitimate power 
for the prevention of these combinations called trusts : 

TheSPEAKER. ‘The gentleman will suspend fora moment. Th 
Chair supposes it is understood that the question of order is still pend- 
ing. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. Les, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MOMILLIN] 
will continue. The Chair did not wish that there should be any mis- 
understanding. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Iwas saying, Mr. Speaker, that I think itis the 
duty of Congress to exert every legitimate power for the prevention of 
the organization of these trusts which are so detrimental to trade and so 
destructive to the best interests of the citizen. Whether this bill ac- 
complishes all that could be wished or not may be doubted. I recog- 
nize that the question is a very difficult one with which to deal, but 
this bill is certainly a step in the right direction. It is a condemna- 
tion of that which is vicious and which can result only in evil. Amend- 


ments p have been ruled out on a pn of order, and it is possi- 
ble ue House may be restrained thereby from applying more stringent 
remedies, 


Now, having said thus much concerning the bill, I wish to answer 
one statement made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] 
He invited this side of the House to join him in the destruction of one 


` 


of the great trusts of this country, and left u 

pression that the proposed tariff bill now pendi 
sugar trust. 
visions; for he will then agree with me that it not only does not de- 


was mother more tender of her child than the majority in their bill 


majority report of the Committee on Ways and Means itself comments 
on the fact that four-tenths of 1 cent per pound is left upon sugar asa 
duty and that goes directly to the trust. It can go to nobody but the 
refiners; and it is a fact known of all men that they are now organ- 
ized in a trust; and this is an effort on the part of Congress, or rather 
it is a consent on the part of Congress, when breaking down the sugar 
duties, to leave that which benefits the trust and that alone. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Will the gentleman state how much the Demo- 
cratic tariff bill gave to the refiners? 
i a cent per pound, was it not? 

— Mr. McMILLIN. The bill reported by the committee in the last 
Congress reduced the duty on sugar $12,000,000. We did not go into 
the destruction of the sugar duties, leaving only that which would 
benefit the trust, as this bill does. Besides, the trust was not then or- 


ized, 
2 72 McKINLEY. Did you not give them six-tenths of a cent per 
pound, while we give them only four-tenths, a differential duty of six- 
tenths of a cent? [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Baut, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman ignores the fact 
that we proposed merely a reduction of the duty, and that we were still 
seeking to get a large revenue from sugar, more than forty millions. In 
your bill you repeal the duty, you sacrifice $55,000, 000 of revenue, and 
give a bounty in order to do it, and the only thing that you leave un- 
touched is that which benefits the sugar trust. 

Again, whilst we left a duty on refined sugar, we taxed the raw sugar. 
We taxed the refiners’ raw material and gave a duty to compensate for 
this on the refined commodity. But the protection given was not so 
great as is given by the McKinley bill after you deduct the tax on the 
raw material which the Mills bill carried. Hence, I repeat, the Me- 
Kinley bill is so framed that it will benefit the sugar trust. It has 
caused a rise in the trust securities and will cause a further rise if it 


passes. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. McMILLIN. I regret, Mr. Speaker, that the expiration of my 
time prevents me from discussing this bill at greater length. 

Mr. GEAR. Did not the bill introduced by the gentleman—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
MCMILLIN] has expired. 

Mr. GEAR. I would be glad to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. [yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mason]. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I had the pleasure of introducing in a 
Democratic Co the first resolution introduced on this subject; and 
for six months, before a committee controlled by what is now the mi- 


*‘ trusts.” The Republicans stood here ready to vote upon that ques- 
tion; but after you had spent thousands of dollars of the people’s money 
in taking evidence no bill was ever presented in that Democratic 
House to give the people’s representatives a chance to vote on the 
question. 
The real cry that comes up from the other side of the House to-day 
is, Feed the trusts. You had told us for years that the tariff pro- 
~ tected the trusts. Asa friend of the tariff, as a friend of protection, 
representing the working people of my district, I asked an investiga- 
tion by this House to ascertain the effect, if any, that the tariff had 
upon “‘trusts;’’ but you gave us no chance to vote upon the question, 
You use the trust as a bugaboo to frighten the people away from 
the Republican y into your ranks. That is the reason you do not 
the Republican party to strike a blow at trusts to-day. The mo- 
ment that we strike down trusts in this country that moment there is 
taken away one of the principal elements of your political talk in seek- 
ing to drive the farmers away from the Republican party into the Dem- 
ocratic party. [Applause.] This is why gentlemen on the other side 
seem fearful that we may strike a blowat the trusts. You have com- 
lained against them for years, Ever since I have heard you talk you 
Esa talked about ‘‘monopolies and trusts;’’ you have said, The 
tariff produces the trusts; the trusts are robbing the people. And 
now we pro that one of the first acts of this Republican Congress 
shall be to strike down this giant which every man knows has destroyed 
legitimate competition. 
me say that the trusts have made products cheaper, have reduced 
prices; but if the price of oil, for instance, were reduced to 1 cent a bar- 
rel it would not right the wrong done to the people of this country 
by the ‘‘trusts’’ which have destroyed legitimate competition and 
driven honest men from legitimate business enterprises. We propose 
now to strike down these trusts; and you stand there and say, 
The trusts are protected by the tarif.” My friend from West Vir- 
ginia Se WILSON] says: Do not destroy these giants; let them 
grow; let them stalk through this country; we will use them as an ar- 
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m the House the im- 

wonld destroy the 
I beg of my friend to read that bill and toconsider its pro- 
stroy, but that it does not attempt to destroy the sugar trust. Never 


have been of the sugar trust, that vigorous offspring of the tariff. The 


It was more than four-tenths of 


the 
but little of it. 


nority, the majority then, evidence was taken upon the subject of 


gument to drive the people away from the Republican party and into 
our ranks. Consistency is a jewel! 

One word more and Iam done. The gentleman says, We do not 

know what the Supreme Court will decide on this question.“ You 
never passed a law aimed at a giant of this kind that you did not have 
to take it to the Supreme Court to settle it. They will take us there, 
of course, If you are honest in the position you take on this ques- 
tion—if you believe, as you say, that the ‘‘trust’’ isa bad thing for 
the people—help us to strike one blow at this t evil, or refuse, and 
then go home to your constituents and explain your position on this 
matter, 
Just one moment more. The gentleman from West Virginia may 
be started on any subject, and in his genial way he nearly always gets 
around to Alexander Hamilton and the tariff. [Laughter.] We will 
take up that question and discuss it with you later. We on this side 
are ready to meet you upon that issue. We are ready to go to the peo- 
ple of this country upon our bill as against yours. We have no fear. 

But in regard to the particular question now before us we say to you, 
help us to help the people of the country; do not stand back. 

My friend from West Virginia says: Lou invite trusts, and then 
when you have brought them in you want to kill them.“ If the pro- 
tection of American industry is an invitation to trusts, if there are 
combinations in this country that want to take advantage of just laws 
designed for the protection of the American workingmen, then I say 
let us give just protection to the laboring classes and as a part of the 


same protection let us strike at those combinations the blow which we 
are seeking to strike in this bill. 


This question of protection will not ‘‘down”’ in this country. You 


can notin sru at trusts down the protective system. It has 
come to stay. 

men are 
tition with American labor except upon American soil. 
the Republican side. 


e young men of this country have settled it, the old 
that there shall be and there can be no further compe- 
[Applause on 


Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I yield ten minutes to my colleague [Mr, 


BUTTERWORTH. | 


(Mr. BUTTERWORTH withholds his remarks for revision. [See 


Appendix. ] 


Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I now yield the remainder of my time to 
ntleman from Texas, and hope that he will have occasion to use 


Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. How much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. Thirty minutes. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. I desire to give notice that I would 
like to call the previous question on this bill as soon as possible within 
thirty minutes. I will be compelled to yield time to some of the re- 
quests of gentlemen on this side of the House, I now yield to the 


gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HEARD]. 


Mr. HEARD. Mr. Speaker, considering the importance of the bill 
under discussion and that it has been projected upon the consideration 
of the House without an hour’s notice, I think that the feeling of sur- 
prise expressed by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH] at 
the course which was pursued by the Committee on Rules in thus pre- 
cipitately bringing the question forward for immediate disposition is a 
very natural one. 

A few days ago I had the honor of introducing into this body a res- 
olution to make this bill the special order for the 8th instant and pro- 
viding that it should be a continuing order from day to-day until dis- 
posed of. I confess to some surprise that the Committee on Rules 
should have ignored the justice of a demand for time and opportunity 
for the proper examination and full discussion of a subject second in 
importance to none pending before Congress, and that they have seen 
fit to place it before us under such limitations of time for debate as 
to leave us the only alternative of secepting the measure, for good or 
for evil, in its present shape or of rejecting it altogether. 

Under such conditions, Mr. Speaker, I shall not hesitate to accept 
the bill as it came from the Senate, and hope that the House may 
willing to thus accept it, rather than to amend it inconsiderately, or in 
such way as to detract from its symmetry, or to imperil, in the slightest 
degree, the chances for ment between the two branches of Congress 
on a measure which will at least serve as a foundation for proper legis- 
lation on this vitally important subject. 

The bill as it is now presented to us has the sanction of an almost 
unanimous vote in the Senate and the unanimous approval of the Ju- 
diciary Committee of this House. I confess, Mr. Speaker, that this 
status justly commands our respect, for in neither of those bodies was 
this question a new one. In the last House no less than twelve differ- 
ent bills upon this subject were referred to the Judiciary Committee 
and were there considered, and a majority of those members ener: 
tuting the Judiciary Committee in the present House had the benefit 
of that investigation. 

In the Senate, also, bills aimed to accomplish the object for which this 
is designed were considered and disc in the Fiftieth Congress, and 
at the beginning of the present one the bill for which the one now be- 
fore us is a substitute had the distinction of being the first introduced 
in that body. After having been considered by the Finance Commit- 


~ 


1890. 
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tee and favorably reported therefrom, it was most ably discussed, and 
its defects as they then appeared were pointed out, whereupon it was 
referred to the Judiciary Committee, composed of some of the ablest 
lawyers in the country, who, happily being led by the light of extended 
investigation and full discussion, reached by unanimous agreement the 
result presented in this bill. 

I insist, therefore, Mr. Speaker, that in the presence of the great 
demand for legislation upon this subject, and the high commendation 
with which this measure comes to us, there is nothing left to us un- 
der existing circumstances but to acceptit, hoping that it may justify 
the expectations of its framers and reach effectively the giant evils at 
which it is aimed. It may not be perfect; indeed, sir, it would be 
strange if the initial act upon this subject should not call for amend- 
ment and development; but, as has been well said by the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CuLBERSON] who reported this bill to the 
House, It is at least a step in the right direction.” 

Experience teaches us that original legislation upon important sub- 
jects should always be conservative, for the reason that when you shall 
have applied to a law the test of its operation, under the influence of 
judicial interpretation, upon the persons and things which it was de- 
signed to affect, you are not only prepared to judge it correctly but also 
qualified to propose those amendments necessary to remove friction in 
action, and to give vitality to weak provisions, as well as to relax those 
clauses which are too harsh for enforcement. We must remember, Mr. 
Speaker, the magnitude of the interests to be affected by this legisla- 
tion, as well as the imperative demand of an outraged people for its 
enactment; and in the contemplation of this prudence will dictate our 
course. 

It will be remembered that the present interstate-commerce laws of 
this country are not the work of a day, nor of one Congress; but that 
it was ten years from the date of the first determined effort, led by 
such men as REAGAN, Clardy, HOLMAN, and others in the House of 
Representatives, till the first law upon that subject went on our stat- 
ute-book, and that after four years of experience under it, adminis- 
tered as it is by a commission of the highest character for ability, en- 
ergy, and integrity, aided by the courts of the country, Congress learns, 
year by year, changes that are necessary to make effective the wise aud 
patriotic purposes of that law. 

So, Mr. Speaker, we will hereafter find it necessary, no doubt, to 
add to and perhaps take from some of the provisions of the bill be- 
fore us; but having once started on the right course, animated by a 
desire to secure for our people relief from the most odious despotism of 
monopoly that ever cursed any country, who can doubt the ultimate 
result? Some gentlemen express the opinion that this bill does not go 
far enough. It should be sufficient answer to such criticism, Mr. 
Speaker, to state that such lawyers as EDMUNDS, VEST, and COKE, of 
the Senate, and such as CCLRERSON, Ezra B. TAYLOR, ROGERS, and 
STEWART, in the House, declare that in this bill we go as far as in their 
3 permitted under a safe construction of constitutional limi- 
tations. 

It has been well said by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
WILSON] that the place to go for authority to strike the root of these 
evils growing out of trusts is to the Legislatures of the different States 
from which the charters of incorporation issue. That is unquestionably 
true so far as concerns the trusts and combines composed of different 
corporations united, but not in the case of combination among individ- 
uals, whose power to oppress comes not from authority of any kind, 
granted from any source, but from the absence of legislation of a na- 
tional character which might restrain their nefarious operations car- 
ried on in any State or States, under conditions which subject them to 
Federal control. 

The States may forfeit the charters granted by them respectively to 
corporations which abuse their grants, and thus reach, with some meas- 
ure of punishment, the citizen—natural or artificial—operating illegally 
within their borders; but proper investigation of this subject teaches 
that when the States shall have respectively done all that lies within 
their power there still is left to Congress a part to perform in this 
work, which in order to be effective must extend overall the States and 
Territories of this country. 

Some of the States have begun their work, and begun it courageously 
and with the determination to properly co-operate with other States 
and the National Government in doing whatever may be necessary, 
within the limitations of their constitutions and of the restrictions con- 
tained in the Constitution of the United States, to crush out those un- 
holy and defiant combinations which for the enrichment of a few per- 
sons have made paupers of millions of honest and helpless people. I 
am proud to say that my own State has taken advanced ground in the 
fight so well begun, and in her support and on behalf of her citizens I 
now call upon the Representatives here of all the States to do their 
duty and to strike hard the blow aimed at the existence of these arro- 
gant oppressors of all our people. 

A single combination, or trust, known as the dressed-beef com- 
bine” of Chicago and New York, aided and abetted by certain rail- 
road lines, has within a few years last past absolutely prostrated the 
live-stock interest of the West and impoverished whole States and Ter- 
ritories by their infamous operations; and unless Congress, in aid of 


the States and Territories affected, puts forth its hand to stay this 
wholesale destruction of that great agricultural seetion, universal ruin 
will be the portion of its people. 

As the result of an honest, able, and fearless investigation made by 
a committee specially raised in the Senate for the purpose of exposin 
the practices of said combination and of pointing out to Congress ee 
to the country the course necessary to be pursued in legislation for the 
correction of its evils, we have all the evidence necessary to prove its 
existence, power, and audacity, and the provisions of this bill are be- 
lieved by its authors to be broad enough to enable the aed to crush 
out the existence of this great curse. If this belief be well founded, 
the good that will be accomplished by the operation of the act upon the 
one combination referred to will be sufficient to establish its value as 
one of the wisest and best Jaws ever passed by an American Congress 
with reference to the commerce of the country. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this giant robber combination, while perhaps the 
most damaging of all of its class to the interests of our people, is only 
one of many which by their methods extort millions from the citizens 
of this Republic without adding one cent of value to our productions 
or one iota of increase to our prosperity. In fact, the very object of 
these giant schemes of combined capital is not to increase the yolume 
of supply, and thus lesson the cost of any useful commodity, but rather 
to repress, reduce, and control the volume of every article that they 
touch, so that the cost to consumers is increased while the expenditure 
for production is lessened, and thereby their profit secured. 

We know that by such means the trusts which control the markets 
on sugar, nails, oils, lead, and almost every other article of use in 
the commerce of this country have advanced the cost of such articles 
to every consumer, and that withont rendering the slightest equiva- 
lent therefor these illegal conspiracies against honest trade have stolen 
untold millions from the people. 

Then, with a knowledge of all these facts and acknowledging our 
duty to the people who are being robbed, and who must rely upon us 
for protection against the robbers, we must this day decide whether we 
will make an effort to destroy these combinations or by acquiescence 
in the continuation of the wrongs become parties to the wrongdoing. 
I believe we have the power to uproot and utterly destroy these evils 
and I know that it is ourduty to try it and try it now; and I sincerely 
hope that this House may entitle itself to the respect and confidence 
of the people of the country by this day giving to this our best effort 
the indorsement of a unanimous support. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. I yield five minutes to my colleague 
on the committee, the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, the origin of this measure entitles it 
to the most friendly consideration. So high a body as the Committee 
on Finance of the Senate of the United States, headed by Senator SHER- 
MAN, whose large and long experience as well as great ability is known 
to all, formulated and presented to that body a measure which, when 
brought under the serutiny of the law, was completely eviscerated and 
destroyed. After nearly ten days of consecutive debate in the Senate, 
participated in by some of the ablest lawyers in this country, that bill 
was recommitted to the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, and in 
that committee this bill originated. 

I mention these facts to show how unwise it would be for us to adopt 
any amendment framed upon the desk of a member, without the most 
earnest and careful consideration in the light of cases adjudicated by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, I undertake to say now that 
ifthe amendment offered by thegentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], 
earnest and conscientious as he always is upon public questions, were 
brought to the test of adjudicated cases, it would not hold water for 
a minute. 

One word now about this bill. I have read, I believe, almost every 
measure presented in either body during the present and the last Con- 
gress upon thesubjectof trusts. I have never yet seen one except this, 
based upon the judicial power of the Constitution, that could receive 
my sanction in this great body under the obligation of my oath. Va- 
rious bills upon this subject have been introduced. Some have been 
sent to the Judiciary Committee of the Honse, framed upon the tax- 
ing power of the Constitution, that I would be very glad to have an op- 
portunity to support. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, while I am willing to give my sanction to this bill, 
I give it just as I gave it to the interstate-commerce bill, filled with 
doubts, yet compelled by a sense of the exigency and theemergency of the 
occasion to do whatever seems best that we have the power to do under 
the Constitution to afford a remedy for the evils under which the coun- 
try is now suffering. And so, Mr. Speaker, not satisfied even that there 
is not great harm in this conservative measure which I believe to be 
within the scope of the Constitution, for otherwise it could not receive 
the sanction of my vote or my yoice—I yet fear that we will not achieve 
by it, when itis brought into practical application, that which we so 
much hope for and which is so much to be desired, 

When the interstate-commerce law passed I felt precisely that way, 
and I am not yet prepared to say that we have seen enough of the op- 
eration of that law to justify the belief that the people of this country 
have derived any substantial benefit from it. But, Mr. Speaker, that 
law is here to stay, it is here to be improved, it is here to be amplified, 
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it is here to be enforced, as this law is here to stay, to be amplified in 
the light of experience, and to be enforced for the correction of the great 
evils which it is intended to remedy. 

I hope from it the very best results, in this, that it gives a precedent 
for State legislation, and the courts will soon demonstrate to the coun- 
try that Congress can not, unaided, afford the relief desired, but that 
all the States must act in the premises if they would be freed from the 
oppressions of trusts. However far the bill may fall short of the ends 
we desire, nevertheless I believe its author is entitled to the thanks 
of the country. - 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. I yield one minute to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FITHIAN]. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Mr. Speaker, the bill under consideration receives 
my most hearty approval, and I shall take great pleasure in giving it 
my support. I regret that in dealing with a measure so important to 
the country sufficient time has not been allowed to give it that full 
consideration to which it isentitled. I have been listening, not with- 
out hope, for some measure or measures to be taken up during this 
session looking to the relief of the farming constituents that I have the 
honor to represent. 

When a representative of the people enters upon the discharge of his 
duties he occupies a most responsible position to his constituents, whose 
servantand agent he is, and therefore the best interests and the welfare 
of his constituents should receive and command his most unselfish 
thought and action. Believing that he serves his party best who serves 
his country best, animated by a desire to do what is to the best interest 

¿of the people that I represent, such shall guide my course of action. 
It is desirable that whatever is to be done or undone to benefit, im- 


„ prove, and advance the great interests of all the people should be most 


|, carefully considered and acted upon in the light of the best and truest 

interest of the great masses of the people. 

le who reads and observes the signs of the times must have discov- 
ered ere this that there is something wrong in the great agricultural 


* of this country. 

he golden era of prosperity that was to set in on the advent to power 
of the present Administration has not been realized. Even the home 
market has ceased to perform its so-called functions, and the people 
are looking to their chosen representatives for some relief from the bur- 
dens of unjust taxation and unjust laws. A few days ago two days of 
the valuable time of this House were occupied in the discussion of mat- 
ters, which, if true, would not help in solving the great problems that 
are confronting our people in their desperate struggle to maintain an 
existence and ward off impending disasters. 

Some of the chosen representatives of the great corn-burning dis- 
tricts of the Northwest have sat here in mute silence, except to engage 
in the discussion of obsolete stories of Southern outrages and the dead 
issues of the past, while the money-power and blood-sucking vampires 
are tightening their grasp upon the homes of their constituents, with 
no time to discuss measures for their relief. 

Let us give our attention to the living, struggling masses making 
the fight for a living for themselves and families and to retain their 
homes before we disentomb the dead and fight over again the battles 
and dead issues of the should-be-forgotten past 

To these three general precepts Justinian reduced the whole doctrine 
of the law: 

That we should live honestly, hurt nobody, and render to each his just due. 

What nobleinstitutions governments would be among men if admin- 
istered according to these precepts. The creation of a trust is dishonest 
in its inception, it is hurtful to the whole people, and it renders to no 
one his just due.“ Trusts and unlawful combinations to interfere 
with commerce were denounced by the common law of England, and 
if the people of the United States have not the power to prohibit and 
punish such pernicious evils the Government may as well be pronounced 
a failure. While the legislation in this bill may not be all that is needed 
for the suppression of the evil of trusts it is a forcible recognition of 
the contrary doctrine to that announced in the last campaign by an emi- 
nent gentleman and a member of the present Cabinet, that ‘ trusts are 
private aftairs, about which the people and the Government have no 
concern.” 

At the beginning of this session of Congress I introduced a bill in 
this House which, if enacted into law, with a few needed amendments 
which I now see necessary, would effectually eradicate the evil of trusts 
or transfer the scenes of operation of the gentlemen engaged in these 
unlawful, swindling combinations behind the bars, The bill under 
consideration may not be all that the friends of the masses would de- 
sire, but, as the best measure that can be passed at this session of Con- 
gress for the suppression of the evil of trusts I shall give it my support. 

As a measure in the right direction I hope to see the bill become a 
law, leaving it to the future to remedy any defects or imperfections 
that it may possibly contain. It has passed the examination of the Ju- 
diciary Committees of the Senate and House, and received the careful 
consideration of the gentleman from Texas, [ Mr. CULBERSON J, who is 
recognized by every one as a constitutional lawyer of great ability, and 
I believe that it will stand the test in the courts. 

I shall not bandy words with gentlemen who may want to differ with 
me as to the primary cause of trusts. It is sufficient for me to know 


that they exist; that they are an evil; that they are destroying the le- 
gitimate commerce of the country; that they enhance the price of com- 
modities tothe people beyond an honest profit, and that they are a 
crime against the Government and against the people. These causes 
are sufficient to call for the intervention of the power of the Govern- 
ment for their suppression. They are destructive to commerce by in- 
terfering with competition. Skill is created and isstimulated by com- 
petition. A recent writer on political economy says: 

Wherever monopoly is dominant, the incentive for improvement and skill is 
deadened. It is only when competitors contend with each other for the favor 
of the consumer that they are stimulated to attract that consumer by present- 
ing him with wares both skillfally and cheaply made. 

Competition when left free, and when combinations are not formed to 
prevent the operation of natural laws, will regulate the price of every 
commodity and will bring the price down to the level of an honest 
profit, No one, however, who studies the question witha view of ob- 
taining the trnth will assert that a protective tariff does not have more 
or less influence in creating and fostering trust combinations, 

Wherever there is free, healthy competition there can be no combina- 
tion to create fictitious prices of commodities, except where the supply 
of the article is limited by natural causes. The tariff has its influence 
in fostering trusts by shutting out foreign importations and thereby 
preventing competition with the domestic article. This kind of legis- 
lation is necessary to reach trusts which control the prices upon arti- 
cles where the supply is limited by natural laws, but the most effective 
way to deal with trusts where they operate to increase the prices on 
articles upon which a tariff duty prevents the competition of the for- 
eign article with the domestic article is to repeal the tariff duty and 
place the foreign article on the free-list. 

With that idea in view I have introduced bills to place sugar, salt, 
hemp, manila, jute, twine, lumber, and all kinds of agricultural im- 
plements on the free-list, which I afterwards followed up with a resolu- 
tion asking the Ways and Means Committee to make separate and in- 
dependent reports upon each bill, so that the question of placing on 
the free-list these articles, the prices of all of which are more or less 
affected by trust combinations, might be considered independent and 
separate from the consideration of other questions in a general tariff 
bill. My bills to place these articles on the free-listand my resolution, 
like my anti-trust bill, sleep, in the committees to which they were 
respectively referred, that sleep that knows no wakening. 

I believe that the Government in the exercise of its sovereign power 
has the right and that it is its duty to enact such legislation as will 
both prohibit and punish crime. 

Legislation in the interest of the people should not stop with this 
bill, Many other measures are needed in the interest of the farmers of 
this country whose business has almost been destroyed by unjust leg- 
islation, They see the product of their toil annually taken from them 
and bestowed upon the favored classes. They begin to think that the 
Government is no longer a Government of the masses, but is a Govern- 
ment of the classes, and is administered upon 

The good old rule, 
< + + * * the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 

The Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Association is organized in many of the 
States by school districts. They have united in memorials to this Con- 
gress praying for relief. Many of these memorials I have myself pre- 
sented to this Honse, and they have been referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture, but so far these memorials seem not to have excited the 
notice of the majority of that committee, 

I represent a district where we have no arrogant millionaires, no 
trusts or plutocratic nabobs, Our people are plain, honest people; 
but our country has felt the power of these men who have spread their 
mortgages upon our Western farms as a monument and everlasting re- 
minder of our folly in supporting a policy of government that has taken 
from our people the wealth that they have produced and placed it in 
the pockets of the privileged few. 

Born and raised on a farm, I was taught in my early youth to know 
its daily hardships and labors, its needs and its wants, and having con- 
tinued to be more or less identified with the interests of the farm, I 
have learned by practical experience that farming has become unprofit- 
able. I feel that it is my duty, not only as a representative of a farm- 
ing constituency, but as one who knows from observation of the great 
depression in this most honorable pursuit, to call the attention of the 
House and the country to some of the wants of our agricultural people, 
although no member of this House can excuse himself on the plea of 
ignorance of the dire distress that confronts the farmer in his effort to 
sia his family and save his home. 

desire to have read as a part of my remarks extracts from a very 
lengthy personal letter from one of my constituents, a plain honest 
farmer, a man of good judgment and ordinarily of conservative views, 
five Clerk read as follows: 

I 


have no doubt you are very much annoyed bythe constant receipt of com- 
unications from your many constituents, and I have withheld writing to you, 
fearing you would have so much unimportant matter of the kind that it would 
be a source of discomfort to you; but at the risk of you thinking it impertinent 
I will write down some ideas gathered from observ! the signs of the times. 
You will observe that there is great dissatisfaction at this time among the 
farming and laboring people of the country, especially in the West. PI 
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and giant monopolies are not satisfied with the personal wealth of the country. 
| They are so impoverishing the people that ey aren led to place m 
upon their homes, with no hope, only to delay fora few years tho inevitable 
fate that awaits at least one- of those who have been rendered helpless by 
baseand unjust legislation which has legalized the robbery of the people, mak- 
ing the poor and middle classes the slaves and servient tools of the money 
wer. 

Pe have an example in the history of Rome. For many years after Rome 
had grown to greatness, the cultivation of the soil was not only deemed honor- 
able, but was regulated by law. in order that agriculture might yield the largest 
returns to labor, and be in reality the great conservator of the empire, 

“The Romans,” says Frederick von Senlegel, referring to the last days of the 
Republic, were a thorovghiy agricultural people.” Changing this splendid 
basis of prosperity, permanency and power, resting in the soil, Rome pierced the 
heavens by the force of thought; she grew proud and oppressive; the reins of 
powerslipped from the hands of the middle classes; labor became disreputable, 
the soil a monopoly, and the masses of the people reckless, unpatriotic, and de- 


graded, 
“A few proprietors held the land and owned the labor. The poverty of the 
many, with its evils of want, ignorance, and dependence existed by the side of 


excessive wealth and the culture of the few. The lands in Italy and the con- 
quered provinces, instead of being given or sold as free homesteads to the poor, 
were apportioned among the families of the great. This monopoly of the land 
and condtion of labor operated unfavorably to agriculture and thus to the pros- 
porit and permanency of theempire, These causes were destructive to intelli- 


t, interested, and really productive culture. The laborer felt no moneyed. 
i 


terest, no personal pride 
ure was reta; 

“ The voice of history proclaims in the clearest manner that free labor and 
ownership of the soil by the rated ta pro gea. are necessary conditions to the 

hest success in agriculture and nal prosperity, Rome remained free 
while her middle classes retained a controlling influence, but when the tenure 
of the soil passed into the hands of the few, the incentive to industry, to order. 
and to a quiet life was gone. Cut loose from the ties of home and maddened by 
the bad example of the landed aristocracy, the poorer classes lost their old love 
of country and liberty. In the age which preceded the fall of the Republic it 
was computed that only two thousand people or citizens were ofany 
independent subsistence. When the prodigal and thoughtless commons had 
imprudently alienated not only the use but the inheritance of power, to wit, 
— own homesteads and free life, they sank into a vile and wretched poup- 

oe." 

Such is one of the great lessons of history, and any nation that desires per- 
manent prosperity and powershould learn it well, wisely protecting labor from 
the avaricious and grasping power of capital, protecting and stimulating by 
wise legislation the toiling millions to renewed effort; to secure for their loved 

es ence, if not equal to the protected millionaire, at least sufticient for 
fhe poor middle classes of the proud, the noble, the free and happy land of 
North America, Wise! rs and grave Senators have sat in the councils of 
the nation, regardless of their solemn oaths of office, less of justice, honor, 
or even common decency and respect; have enacted laws that protect the rob- 
ber tariff barons and monster monopolists in stealing, in robbing, in filching 
from the laboring masses their hard earnings to pamper and fill the already 
overflowing coffers of the rich. 

The newsboy who filebes the price of the daily paper, and that, too, one of 
the dirtiest, filthiest robber protection papers of our once happy land. is arrested 
and taken to the work-house or at least convicted of petty larceny. But the 
man who steals his millions, who can create a corruption fund out of the steal- 
bag Mey ager yom by those perjured scoundrels who are our worthy en in 
the of legislation, by the means of those millions stolen from the peo- 
ple can muster blocks of five and march them to the polls to defeat justice and 
continue page ddl ape pre robbery of the ogoi and bribery at elections. 
Great God! W. infamy! What shame! What disgrace to the great names 
of the truly great men who once stood at the helm of the great ship of state! 

But this wrong must be righted, this injustice thwarted. We can not lose our 
homes and turn our loved ones shelterless out upon the tender mercies of the 
money power. We can not longer bear this burden. We are ca: the na- 
tional debt, interest, and all the subsidies for the encouragement of everything 
under the heavens that those great statesmen can think of except us. We are 
sweating and toiling from carly morn to dewy eve; our limbs grow weary, but 
we dare not stop to rest. The millionaire wants more; the subsidy-grabber 
cries for more, and we must carry the load. Is it not time to unload? Is it not 
time tocalla halt? There is a point beyond which it is not wise to urge further 
on even an overburdened beast, let alone men—intelligent men. 

There is a cloud in the West. You know cyclones come from the southwest. 
Let them beware, The aera rere good foralittiestorm. The electricity 
is strictly purifying, ‘The political atmosphere needs purifying and somebody 
may getstunned, It must come, it will come, and some! y will wish then they 

been more reasonable and not been so burdensome to the toilers, to the 
laborers, and the farmers,- 

My God! was ever a free people so unjustly imposed upon? Millions of in- 
debtedness and millions of daily accruing indebtedness fastened upon the back 
ofthelaborer. How many days of labor will it take to discharge the obligation? 
Who can compute it? No time to look after our own interests—we can scarcely 
get time to vote, we are so busy in laboring to support our families, paying the 
millionaires their lawful demands, made so Pe our wise statesmen, and in pay- 
ing the bonded indebtedness and coupons, which noble Senators and wise states- 
men exempted from taxation. 

But I will stop this. It is so unjust and unreasonable to the toiling millions 
to be compelled to do as we are compelled todo. It looks like fiction in the 
Jand of the free and the home ofthe brave. There isa strong tide setting in in 
favor of home, of justice, and of right. Tell those proud representatives that 
the storm cloud approaches. Somebody will be left at home; fight our cause, 
put yourself on record for the right, and when next November comes around 
you may expect to hear from us, 


Mr. FITHIAN. This letter shows how seriously the situation is re- 
garded by the farmers and shows the excited state of the public mind 
among the agricultural people and their dissatisfaction and unrest. 

The condition of affairs that exists to-day among the farmers is not 
without cause. No class of laborers in this broad land put in more 
faithful hours of honest toil than the farmers. Other laborers are de- 
manding eight hours for a day’s labor. The farmer’s labor does not 
end with eight or ten hours, but begins with the peep of day and ends 
only when the darkness of night obscures the heavens and spreads its 
mantle over the face of the earth. The demands of the farmers for 
remedial legislation are both reasonable and just. Lask the members 
of this House what has been done in recognition of the rights of these 
hard-working people. 

Equal and exact justice to all; special privileges and immunities 
to none“ is their just and reasonable demand. 


n the result of histoil,and all progress and agricult- 


Weak and hypocritical pretenses will not satisfy these earnest and 
determined men in their desperation to save their homes and protect 
their families. I warn gentlemen this is no fancy picture overdrawn, 
but stubborn, sober facts that it may be profitable for them nottoignore. 

I desire to have read the following, which is the last verse of a lyric 
poem’’ clipped from a Kansas newspaper. The verse must have been 
written by some Kansas corn-burner, and I ask to have it read as a 
friendly warning to gentlemen who may be disposed to disregard the 
demands of the farmers. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An’ once ther was a Senator who wouldn't mine the prayer 

An’ the interests of his poople—he was a millionaire; 

His office was a boughten one, with corporation wealth, 

Of a set of legislators as dishonest as himself; 

But just when he warn’t lookin’ the people got the scent 

Of the dirt bat he was playin’, an’ his underpinnin’ went, 

An' down he come kerwollop; they knowed what they’s about, 
An' the Grangers ‘ill git you, too, ef you don't watch out. 

Mr. FITHIAN. I call the attention of the House and ask to have 
read the following statement of the farm-mortgage indebtedness of six 
of the great agricultural States of the West and Northwest, taken from 
the Bankers’ Monthly, which ought to be good authority on this sub- 
ject. The interest was computed at the rate of 6 per cent., which is 
perhaps lower than the average: 


Farm mort- Interest, 


ende gages. 


I regret that the statement does not contain the figures of the farm- 
mortgage indebtedness of my own State of Illinois, but I think itis safo 
to say that it is not less than that of the State of Indiana and per- 
haps equal to that of the State of Ohio. 

The report of the State board of agriculture of Illinois for the year 
1889 shows that the total value of the corn crop for the year 1889 in 
Illinois was $58,337,049 and that the total cost of the production of 
the same was $68,272,872, making a total loss to the farmers of Illinois 
for the year 1889 of $9,935,823. 

The question is, What is to become of the agricultural interests of 
this country if something is not done, and that speedily, too, for its 
relief? The time has come when class legislation must cease. Those 
who are familiar with the depressed condition of agriculture will not 
deny that the farmers have just, righteous cause for complaint. This 
Government is ceasing to be the Government of the people, for the peo- 
ple, and by the people, but is becoming a Government of the classes, 
for the classes, and by the classes, 

The accumulation of large fortunes in the hands of a few individ- 
nals in many instances is the result of class legislation and Government 
paternalism. The wealth of the nation is rapidly passing into the 
hands of a few. I hold that no man can accumulate a million of dol- 
lars in a lifetime in honest and legitimate pursuits, I am, therefore, 
in favor of a graduated income tax, exempting those of moderate means 
and increasing the tax proportionately to the income. If I had my way 
I would make the man who owns two millions of dollars give one to 
keep the other. Instead of making the poor and unfortunate bear the 
burden of taxation, as is the case now, this would equalize taxation 
and compel the millionaire to contribute his share to the support of the 
Government, 2 

Every person should be permitted to have and retain the legitimate 
returns of his honest labor, after paying his equal share to support the 
Government; but these large fortunes are not the returns of honest ef- 
fort, but are the accumulations of gambling schemes and class 1. a- 
tion, little short of highway robbery, made possible by unjust laws. 
These large fortunes under our system of collecting revenue do not 
pay their share of the burdens of either State or Federal government, 
but the poor man whose little effects are visible is made to pay more 
than an equal share of taxation in the support of State and municipal 
governments, and in support of the National Government he is made to 
bear a still more heavy load of taxation, by reason of the fact that the 
articles that he has to buy and consumes are more heavily taxed than 
the articles consumed by the millionaire. 

I am in favor of tree and unlimited coinage of silver. I am in favor 
of increasing the circulating medium to the extent that it will money, 
sufficient to meet the demands of trade. These are measures of relief 
that should be offered at once. But I am opposed to increasing the 
circulation of national banks 10 per cent., as provided in the bill for 
that purpose now pending in this Congress. I am opposed also to loan- 
ing the surplus to national banks at all, with or without interest. It 
would be better that the Government had no surplus to loan, and the 
better way would be for the Government to reduce taxes so there would 
be no surplus to loan. 

The Government has no use for money except sufficient to honestly 
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and economically administer its affairs, and when more money is taken 
from the people by which a surplus is created to be loaned or deposited 
with national banks it is robbery pare and simple. This surplus is 
wrongfully taken from the people. It is the people's money and should 
be left with the people in the legitimate channels of trade, and not 
given to banks to be reloaned to the people at large rates of interest. 
It amounts to the people borrowing their own money and paying large 
rates of interest to the banks and money-lenders for the privilege of 
using what already belongs to them by right. 

In view of this condition of affairs, the almost universal demand 
coming from the farmers for the abolishment of the national-banking 
system rests in reason and is founded in the law that self-preservation 
is the first law of nature. The practice of depositing the surplus 
money of the Government in national banks has been justified upon 
the ground that it has been necessary to prevent a stringency in the 
money market. Whether the pare can be justified upon this or 
any other ground is a question, but it is evident that the foundation of 
the evil is in maintaining a system that allows a surplus to any con- 
siderable extent to accumulate in the vaults of the national Treasury, 

The farmers recognize that this is nota paternal Government. They 
do not demand class legislation. While a few extremists may demand 
bounties, subsidies, and class legislation, viewing matters from a false 
standpoint, the great masses view with disfavor class legislation for 
any interest. 

While it has heen suggested to pay bounties to the growers of wheat 
and corn and other class legislation has been suggested as a relief or 
panacea for the ills of the farmer, no farmer who has studied the per- 
nicious effect of class legislation will favorit. They recognize that the 
people are the Government and that the people must support the Goy- 
ernment, All the money and wealth the Government has must come 
from the people by taxation, and any special privilege granted toa class 
must be by taxation and at the expense of the whole people. 

While the farmers bear the greatest proportion of the burdens of tax- 
ation, any special privileges for the farmers would be in effect taxing 
themselves for the benefit of themselves. It would be like a man at- 
tempting to lift himself over the fence by his boot-straps. Worse than 
that, the money would pass through the hands of a horde of official 
tax-gatherers who would take 25 per cent., and perhaps more, before 

_it would get back to the source whence it came. 

Class legislation can not be justified upon any theory consistent with 
honest government. Let us go back to first principles and have no privi- 
leged Let every person sell the product of his toil in fair and 
legitimate competition in the market that will afford him the best 
Roa and buy his necessaries in the market where he can buy the 

eapest. - 

Under the rules of this House by which the Speaker can ‘‘see a 
quorum” you of the other side have absolute power of legislation and 
can pass any bill in twenty-four hours that you wish to become a law. 
No obstructions will come trom this side of the House in consideration 
of public measures for the relief of the people, and against your will 
none would be available. Money wrung from the people by unjust 
taxation in excess of the needs of the Government is a standing tempta- 
tion to public plunder. 

Public-buil ing jobs, priyate claims, ship-subsidy grabs, river and 
harbor steals, and many other schemes to reduce the surplus have had 
full and unmolested sway in this Congress to the exclusion of public 
business in the interests of the masses of the people. The large and 
overflowing surplus in the national Treasury is rapidly disappearing 
by the extravagant and needless expenditure of the people’s money, 
and unless there is a change in the tendency of legislation this Con- 
press will adjourn with a deficiency, with no relief to those burdened 

y over and excessive taxation, but a demand for more taxation and 
more money. 

Reduce the revenues to the legitimate needs of the Government, stop 
the looters of the national Treasury, suppress trusts, and give the plain, 
common, honest people of this country achance; give the masses of the 
people a chance for once, and stop the unceasing and never-ending grab- 

ing of the avaricious few. Do this, and let the farmer buy his neces- 
saries in the same market where he is compelled to sell his surplus; 
stop class legislation, give the people free and unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver, make the circulating medium sufficient to meet the demands of 
trade, put the money in circulation and stop giving it to national banks, 
and hard times will disappear to return no more, The farmer will lift 
the mortgage from his farm, will be able to supply his family with all 
the comforts of life, and will have money to loan, instead of being com- 
pelled to borrow. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. SrockDALE], and I desire to state now that 
after three minutes more, which I shall yield to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE], I will call the previous question. 


att STOCKDALE withholds his remarks for revision. 
X. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE]. 

[Mr. ENLOE withholds his remarks for revision. See Appendix. ] 


See Appen- 


Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. I now call the previous question on 
the passage of the bill. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair desires to state that there is a point of 
order pending. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. I reserved a point of order on the 
amendment of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND]. 

The SPEAKER, Does the gentleman desire to be heard on the ques- 
tion of order ? 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. I do not. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair does not think the amendment in order 
in the place where the gentleman from Missouri proposes to add it; 
thatis, to the eighth section. It might more properly come in as sec- 
tion 2. - 

Mr. BLAND. Very well; I will offer it as an independent section, 
in accordance with the su ion of the Chair. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. -I do not know whether the gentle- 
man has the floor to offer it. I make the point that he has not the 
floor. I hope he will let this bill pass without the amendment. 

Mr. BLAND. The bill may pass without it, and be utterly worth- 
less; with it, it may be worth something. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. That may be a question of opinion. 

Mr. BLAND. Ido not understand that because a bill is reported 
by a committee it must be perfect and nobody can amend it. The 
amendment I desire to offer may give the bill some little vitality. I 
submit that the amendment is pending, no matter where it comes in. 

The SPEAKER. A point of order was reserved upon the amend- 
ment; but from anything that has been said the Chair does not know 
what the point of order is. If it is founded upon the idea that the 
gentleman had not the floor except for debate, that is one thing; if 
founded upon the question whether the amendment is germane or not, 
that would be another thing. 

Mr. BLAND. I told the gentleman from Ohio I wanted to offer that 
amendment. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. The point that the gentleman had not 
the floor for the pu of offering the amendment ought not to be 
made, because I said to him that he might offer it. 

The SPEAKER. Then the Chair will have to overrule the point of 
order. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. I demand the previous question on 
the bill and amendment. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment, as modi- 
fied, of the gentleman from Missouri, on which the first question will 
be taken. 


The Clerk read as follows: i 
Every contract or agreement entered into for the purpose of preventing com- \ 


esses in the sale or pu of a commodity transported from one State or 
erritory to be sold in another, or so contracted to be sold, or to prevent com- 

tition in transportation of ms or property from one State or Territory 
nto another, shall be deemed unlawful within the meaning of this act: Pro- 
vided, That the contracts here enumerated shall not be construed to exclude 
any other contract or agreement declared unlawful in this act. 


The amendment was adopted. 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading; and being read 
the third time, was passed. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill on the order. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 6941) to amend Title LX, chapter 3, of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, relating to copyrights. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 4952 of the Revised Statutes be, and 
the same is hereby, amended so as to as follows: 

Spo. 4952. The author, inventor, designer, or proprietor of any book, map, 
chart, dramatic or musical com tion, engraving, cut, print, or photograph 
or negative thereof, or of a painting, drawing, chromo, statue, statuary, and of 
models or designs intended to be perfected as works of the fine arts, and the 
executors, administrators, or 3 of any such person, shall, upon comply- 
ing with the penaoe of this pter, have the sole liberty of printing, re- 
printing, publishing, completing, copying, executing, finish: ng, and vending 
the same; and, in the case of a dramatic composition, of publ cly ormin; 
or representing it or causing it to be performed or represented by others; an 
authors or their assigns shall have exclusive right to dramatize and translate 
any of their works for which copyright shall have been obtained under the laws 
of the United States,” 

Sec, 2, That section 4954 of the Revised Statutes be, and the same is hereby, 
amended go as to read as follows: 

“Src. 4954. Theauthor, inventor, or designer, if he be still living, or his widow 
or children, if he be dead, shall have the same exclusive right continued for the 
further term of fourteen years, upon recording the title of the work 3 
tion of the article so secured a second time, and complying with all other — 3 
lations in regard to original copyrights, within six months before the expira- 
tion of the first term; and such ns shall, within two months from the date 
of said renewal, cause a copy of the record thereof to be published in one or more 
newspapers printed in the United States for the space of four weeks.“ 

Sec, 3. That section 4956 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be, and 
the same is hereby, amended so that it shall read as follows: 

“ Sec, 4956, No person shall be entitled to a copyright unless he shall, on or be- 
fore the day of publication in this or any foreign country, deliver at the office 
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he Librarian of Congress, or deposit in the mail within the United States, 

pe pee to the Librarian of Congress, at Washington, District of Columbia, a 
* copy of the a of — book, miep, chark ieran or manao Sapas 
ving, cut, print, photogra; or chromo, or a description of the paint- 
8 8 model or design fora work of the fine arts for 


a ing, statue, statuary, ora m 
as 4 185 also, not later than the day of 


ch he desires a copyright, nor unless he shall 
the publication thereok in this or any foreign aunt deliver at the office of 
the Librarian of Congress, at Washington, District of Columbia, or deposit in 
the mail within the United States, addressed to the Librarian of Con „at 
Washington, District of Columbia, two copies of such copyright book, map, 
chart, dramatic or musical composition, engraving, chromo, ub pams or pho- 
tograph, or in case of a painting, drawing, statue, statuary, model, or design 
for a work of the fine arts,a photograph of the same: Pro That in the case 
of a book the two copies of the same required to be delivered or deposited as 
above shall be printed. from type set within the limits of the United States or 
from plates made therefrom. uring the existence of such copyright the im- 
portation into the United States of any book so copyrighted, or any edition or 
editions thereof, or any plates of the same not made from type set within the 
limits of the United States, shall be, and is hereby, prohibited, except in the 
cases specified in section 2505 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and 
except in the case of persons purchasing for use and not for sale, who import 
not more than two copies of such book at any one time, in each of which cases 
the written consent of the proprietor of the copyright, signed in the presence of 
two witnesses, shall be furnished with each importation: And provided, That 
any publisher of a nowspaper or magazine may, without such consent, import 
for his own use, but not for sale, not more than two copies of any newspaper or 
ine published in a foreign country : Provided, nevertheless, That in the case 
of ks in forei languages, of which pay translations in English are copy- 
righted, the prohibition of importation shail apply only to the translations of 
the same, and the importation of the books in the original Janguage shall be 
permitted.“ 

Sec. 4. That section 4953 of the Revised Statutes be, and the same is hereby, 
amended so that it will read as follows: 

“ Sec, 4958. The Librarian of Congress shall receive from the persons to whom 
the services designated are rendered the following fees : 

First. For recording the title or description of any copyright book or other 
article, 50 cents, 

Second. For every copy under seal of such record actually given to the per- 
son claiming the copyright, or his assigns, 50 cents. 

“Third. For reco brar instrument of writing for the assignmentof a copy- 
right, 15 cents for every hundred words. 

8 For every copy of an assignment, 10 cents for every one hundred 
words, * 

All fees so received shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That the charge for recording the title or description of = article en- 
tered for copyright, the production of a person not a citizen or resident of the 
United States, shall be $1, to be paid as above into the Treasury of the United 
2 . defray the expenses of lists of copyrighted articles as hereinafter pro- 
v for. 

“And itis hereby made the duty of the Librarian of Congress to furnish to 
the Secretary of the Treasury copies of the entries of titles of all books and 
other articles, wherein the copyright has been completed by the deposit of two 
copies of such book printed from type set within the limits of the United States, 
in accordance with the provisions of section 2 of this act and by the deposit ot 
two copies of such other article made ot produced in the United States; and 
the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to prepare and print, at inter- 
vals of not more than a week, catalogues of such title-entries for distribution 
to the collectors of customs of the United States and to the postmasters of all 
post-oflices receiving foreign mails, and such weekly lists, as they are issued, 
shall be furnished to all parties desiring them, at a sum not exceeding $5 per 
annum; and the Secre and the Postmaster-Gencral are hereby empowered 
and required to make and enforce such rules and regulations as shall prevent 
the importation into the United States, except upon the conditions above speci- 
fied, of all articles copyrighted under this act during the term of the copyright.” 

Src, 5. That section 4959 of the Revised Statutes be, and the same is hereby, 
amended so as to read as follows: y 

Sud. 4959, The proprietor of every copyright book or other article shall de- 
liver at the office of the Librarian of Nid ty or deposit in the mail, addressed 
to the Librarian of Congress at Washington, D. O., a copy of every subsequent 
edition wherein any substantial changes shall be made: Provided, however, That 
the alterations, revisions, and additions made to books by foreign authors, here- 
tofore published, of which new editions shall appear subsequently to the taking 
effect of this shall be held and deemed capable of being copyrighted as 
above provided for in section 2 of this act, unless they form a part of the series 
in course of publication at the time this act shall take effect,” 

Sec. 6. That section 4963 of the Revised Statutes be, and the same is hereby, 
amended so as to read as follows: 

“Src, 4963. Every person who shall insert or impress such notice, or words of 
the same purport, in or upon any book, map, chart, dramatic or musical com 
sition, print, cut, engraving, or photograph, or other article, for which he 
not obtained a copyright, shall be liable to a penalty of $100, recoverable one- 
half for the person who shall sue forsuch penalty and one-half to the use of the 
United States.” 

Sec. 7. That section 4964 of the Revised Statues be, and the same is hereby, 
so amended as to read as follows: 

"Sec, 4964. Every person who, after the recording of the title of any book and 
the depositing of two copies of such book,as provided by this chapter, shall, 
within the term limited, and without the consent of the proprietor of the copy- 
right first obtained in writing, ay in presence of two or more witness, print, 
publish, dramatize, translate, or import, or, knowing the same to be so printed, 
published, dramatized, translated, or imported, shall sell or expose to sale an 
copy of such book, shall forfeit every copy thereot to such proprietor, and shail 
also forfeit and pay such damages as may be recovered in a civil action by such 
proprietor in any court of competent jurisdiction.” : 

SEC. 8. That section 4965 of the Revised Statutes be, and the same is hereby, 
so amended as to read as follows: 

“Sec, 4965. If any person, after the 3 of the title of any map, chart, 
musical composition, print, cut, engraving, or photograph or chromo, or of the 
description of any painting, drawing, statue, statuary, or model or design in- 
tended to be perfected and executed as a work of the fine arts, as provided by 
this chapter, shall, within the term limited, and without the consent of the 

roprietor of the copyright first obtained in writing, signed in presence of 

wo or more witnesses, engrave, etch, work, copy, print, publish, dramatize, 
translate, or import, either in whole or in part, or by varying the main design 
with intent to evade the law, or, knowing the same to be so printed, published, 
dramatized, translated, or imported, shall sell or expose to sale any copy of 
such map or other article as aforesaid, he shall forfeit to the proprietor aii the 
plates on which the same shall be copied and every sheet thereof, either copied 
or printed, and s! further forfeit $1 for every sheet of the same found in his 
possession, either printing, e copied, published, im x 
for sale, and in case of a painting, statue, or statuary, he shall forfeit 810 for 
every copy of the same in his ion or by him sold or exposed for sale, 
pan alf thereof to the proprietor and the other half to the use of the United 
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Src. 9. That section 4967 of the Revised Statutes be, and the same is hereby, 
amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec, 4967, Every person who shall print or publish any manuscript what- 
ever without the consent of the author or proprietor first obtained, shall be 
liable to the author or proprietor for all damages occasioned by such injury.” 

Sec. ah That section 4971 of the Revised Statutes be, and the same is hereby, 

re „ 
EC. 11, That for the purposes of this act each volume of a book in two or more 
volumes, when such volumes are published separately and the first one shall 
not have been issued before this act shall take effect, and each number of a pe- 
riodical shall be considered an independent publication, subject to the form of 
copyrighting as above. 

Sec, 12, That this act shall go into effect on the Ist day of July, A. D. 1890. 


Mr. EZRA TAYLOR, I yield to my colleague on the committee 


Mr. DUN 
on the floor. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. We that are away back there on the frontier 
can not possibly know what is going on in front, and when we come 
down in the Hall to hear the proceedings some other gentleman will in- 
sist on the point of order, and we have to go back to our seats. What 
shall we do? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is of the impression that the gentle- 
man in that case should take his seat and submit to the inconvenience 
of the Hall which the wisdom of Congress has provided for the House 
of Representatives. [Laughter.] The Chair knows of no other solu- 
tion of the difficulty. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, this bill is in substance 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. If the gentleman will allow mea 
moment. Can there be any arrangement made about the time for de- 
bate on this bill? 

Mr. ADAMS. Ishould be very glad if an arrangement could be 
made about the time. The Judiciary Committee have other bills in 
which they are interested. I know of some gentlemen who desire to 
speak against this bill, and I presume my friend and colleague is one 
ofthem. Butif we can make any arrangement as to the time I shall 
be much gratified. 

e of Texas. What do you say to four hours, two 
on a side? 

Mr. ADAMS. I should regret that so much time was occupied on 
the bill. The gentleman himself ison the committee and knows we 
have other matters, and yet we have only to-morrow in which to pre- 
sent them. + — 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. Say an hour and a half, then. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR, An hour. 

Mr. HOPKINS. That is not enough. This is, in my judgment, one 
of the most important measures that will come beſore Congress during 
this or the succeeding session, and the limitation is too short. I think 
time should be given to every member who has investigated the sub- 


ore the gentleman proceeds let us have order 


ject to be heard upon it. 


Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR, Would an hour and a half do? 
Mr. HOPKINS. Speaking for myself, and for myself only, that 
would be sufficient, provided that I could have forty minutes of the 


time. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas, The gentleman will be liberally pro- 
vided with time, I am sure. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I want twenty minutes. 

Mr. HOPKINS. If I can have forty minutes I am content. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. If the gentleman can not get forty min- 
utes on that side Iam perfectly willing he should have a portion of 
the time from this side, not exceeding fifteen or twenty minutes, 

Mr. HOPKINS. With the statement of Judge TAYLOR I withdraw 
the objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request to limit the de- 
bate to an hour and a half on a side? 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I must have twenty minutes at least. 

Mr. MILLS. Then let us make it two hours on a side. 

Mr. ADAMS. Ishould prefer an hour and a half on each side. I. 
think that is ample. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. Then let that be the understanding. 

Mr. HOPKINS. With the understanding that I am to have the forty 
minutes accorded to me, as suggested by the gentleman from Ohio—— 

Mr. ADAMS. If the time yielded to my colleague is to come from 
the time under my control, I do not think it will be enough. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Well, if the gentleman in charge of the bill will 
not consent to the proposed agreement it seems to me that two hours 
on each side will be too short a time in which to discuss it. 

Mr. ADAMS. I will give to my colleague twenty minutes of my 
time, if we can make this arrangement, 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. And I will yield to him twenty 
minutes. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Then I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. This is a most important bill, likely 
to build up a good many monopoliesin this country, and I suggest that 
the gentleman from Illinois make his opening statement, and then the 
other side can reply, after which perhaps some arrangement can be 
made as to time. I want twenty minutes myself. 
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Mr, ADAMS. I propose that there be an hour and a half on each side. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objegtion? ~ 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. object, 

Mr. ADAMS. Then I will proceed, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. BREWER. ‘The gentleman had better accept the two hours on 
each side; it will save time. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. That will cut off other bills that 
the committee have to present. 

Mr. BREWER. But I think if the gentleman from Illinois makes 
his argument first there will be so many that will want to answer it 
that he will find it will take more time than that. 

Mr. ADAMS. Then, let me propose an hour and three-quarters on 
each side; will that be satisfactory ? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I understand that the prac- 
tical effect of the suggestion of the gentleman from Illinois will be to 
give an hour and three-quarters on each side, of which time he pro- 
Pose s to yield twenty minutes to his colleague in opposition to the bill; 
so that it will amount to a little more than two hours on oneside, and 
something less than an hour and a half in favor of the bill. Thatseems 
to be a very fair p: ition. 

The SPEAKER. | Is there objection to the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

Mr. SPINOLA. I reserve the right of objection for the present. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made; and the gentleman from Illi- 
nois will proceed. j 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, this bill is substantially the same as the 
Chace-Breckinridge bill introduced in the last Congress. It is a sub- 
stitute for a similar bill introduced in the present House by the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE]. The bill as introduced 

rovided simply that certain words be stricken out and certain words 
rted in certain sections of the Revised Statutes. It was considered 
desirable that the amendatory act should show the act in full as it 
would stand when amended, and that is the reason why the substitute 
‘was reported and wby the bill seems so much longer when read from 
the Clerk’s desk than the actual changes in legislation would indicate. 

When the bill had passed through the Committee on the Judiciary 
it was submitted to the revision of experts who are familiar with the 
copyright Jaws. They detected certain defects in the language of the 

bill. Ishall therefore offer several amendments. They are mostly 
verbal, They simply express more clearly the intention of the bill. 
In several places I wish to have the word ‘‘act’’ substituted for the 
weet chapter.“ In one place I shall ask to-have the words section 
three“ substituted for the words section two.“ I state this in order 
to show the character of the proposed amendments. None of them 
changes the intention with which the bill was drawn, 

The ultimate and permanent effect of the bill, as I believe, will be to 
cheapen to the people of this country all classes of the best literature, 
foreign and American. It will give to the reading public of the United 
States the best books at a cheaper average price for each book than now 
prevails in this country or can prevail under the copyright laws as 
they now stand. The immediate effect of the bill is to give a certain 

rivilege to foreign authors under the domestic copyright law of the 

nited States. But the privilege thus given is hardly as great as the 
privileges which American authors now enjoy under the domestic 
copyright law of other countries; and it is considerably less than the 
vileges which American authors can reasonably expect to enjoy un- 
55 the international copyright Jaw of foreign countries if this act shall 
take eflect. 

Mr, PAYSON, 
at this time? 

Mr. ADAMS. Not at all. 

Mr. PAYSON. Will he kindly state to the House exactly what 
privileges American authors enjoy in Great Britain to-day? 

Mr. ADAMS. An American author can have a copyright under the 
domestic copyright law of Great Britain if on the 775 on which the 
book was published he or she was a resident within the Queen's do- 
minions. Miss Cummings, an American author, just before her book 
was published in England went to Canada and staid a few days, ata 
hotel, I suppose. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Citizenship is not required? 

Mr. ADAMS. Citizenship was not required. It was done pur- 
posely. She went there by agreement with her London publishers, and 
that was the motive with which she went, yet her copyright was sustained 
in the courts. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. What modification would result from the 
adoption of this law in England? 

Mr. ADAMS. Not from the mere adoption of this law, but a modi- 
fication islikely to occurin the domestic copyright law of Great Britain, 
whether we pass this law or no. Of course the passage of this bill will 
have some effect on English legislation. In other words, according to 


Will it interrupt my colleague to ask him a question 


the report of the royal commission on copyrights, published in 1878, 
to which there is appended a digest showing the present state of the 
British law on this subject, it is declared that there ought to be no dis- 
tinction between a British subject and an alien in the matter of obtain- 
ing a copyright under the domestic copyright law of Great Britain. I 
have that report before me. 3 


< Mr. ADAMS. No, sir, it does not. 


Mr. PAYSON. Will my colleague read the present law? 

Mr. ADAMS. Itis as follows: 

In order that copyright in a published book may be obtained under the pro- 
visions of article 5, the book must, in all cases, be published in the United King- 
gome ze author or other person seeking to entitle himself to copyright may 

er— 

a, A natural-born or naturalized subject of the Queen, in which case his place 
of residence at the time of the publication of the book is immaterial; or 

b. A person who, at the time of the publication of the book in which copyright 
is to be obtained, owes local and temporary . to Her Majesty by re- 
siding at that time in some part of Her Majesty's dominions, 


Mr. PAYSON. Of course, that presupposes a bona fide residence. 
. The case to which I referred 
awhile ago proves the contrary. In our country a British subject may 
get a copyright if he resides here and has the bona fide intention of re- 
maining. Dion Boucicault lived here for a time and went back to Eng- 
land, I think about 1861. While he was here he secured a copyright 
under the laws of the United States. Afterwards, he went back to 
England, and his copyright was assailed in the courts, Judge Drum- 
mond put the question to the jury whether at the time when Mr. Bou- 
eicault was here he had the intention to make this country his perma- 
nent residence. The jury found that he had, and his copyright was 
sustained, although he had afterwards gone abroad to remain. A per- 
son may change his mind the day after he gets his copyright, and may 
go abroad never to return. Yet his copyright holds good. 

I have read the left-hand column in the digest of the British law 
showing the present state of the law. Here in the right-hand column 
is what the commission said ought to be the law: 

Substitute for the rest of this article the following: “ A subject of Her Majesty, 
or alien, and the place of his residence at the time of publication, shall in all 
cases be immaterial." 

That is what Sir James Stephen recommended. The domestic copy- 
right law of Great Britain is what I have read; but it is the expecta- 
tion of many that if this bill becomes a law the international copyright 
law of Great Britain will be extended to American citizens, so that it 
will not be necessary even to publish the book in the United Kingdom. 

The international copyright law of Great Britain provides that copy- 
right in books first published in foreign countries may be extended to 
citizens of other countries if—now I desire my colleague to listen to 
the condition—if what Her Majesty regards as due protection has been 
secured by the foreign countries in which such works are first published, 
for the benefit of persons interested in similar works first published in 
Her Majesty’s dominions. 

So that the question whether the international copyright law will 
be extended by Great Britain to Americans would depend upon the 
question whether the Queen's counsel would regard the of this 
act as extending due protection to British authors in the United States, 
The royal commission before referred to answers the question whether 
this legislation would be regarded as giving due protection or not, and 
answers it in the affirmative. 

Mr. PAYSON. What is the date of that? 

Mr. ADAMS. Eighteen hundred and seventy-eight or 1879. There 
is also a very interesting work on the subject recently published in 
Great Britain. It is a prize essay, expanded into a volume by Mr. 
Scrutton, one of the best, one of the most readable law books that I 
eversaw. He indicates that the manufacturing clause which is in this 
bill, by which every book must be printed within the United States, 
ought not to be objected to by Great Britain, but that they ought to 
regard this legislation as being, under the circumstances, due pro- 
tection,’’ and ought therefore to follow it up by corresponding legisla- 
tion in Great Britain. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Who makes that statement? 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. T. E. Scrutton. His book is entitled The Laws 
of Literary Property. 

Mr. HOPKINS. So that if this bill becomes a law the understand- 
ing of my colleague is that there will be English legislation upon this 
subject which will prohibit an American-printed book from being im- 
ported into England. 

Mr. ADAMS. Notatall. There will be no legislation, but there 
will be an order in council, by which an American, if he chooses to 
secure a British copyright, can do so, and if he does not choose he need 
not do so. 

Mr. HOPKINS. But suppose an American author like Howells, or 
Aldrich, or Bret Harte publishes his works in America and desires 
to ship them to England and sell them there without having a British 
reprint made, can it be done under this idea? 

Mr. ADAMS. It can, as I understand. There is no objection to it, 
so far as I can see, 

Mr. HOPKINS. But will not the legislation that is proposed by the 
writer you have quoted prohibit the importation into England of Amer- 
ican-printed books? 

Mr. ADAMS. Fot at all. I believe the effect of this bill will be 
that most books printed for the benefit of the American and the British 

ublie will be published and printed in the United States and imported 

nto Great Britain. That is the opinion of a great many persons who 
have given attention to the subject, and I have a very strong impres- 
sion that that will be the effect. 
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While the similar copyright bill was pending in the last House an 
English author, in an article published in the London Times, prophe- 
sied that if the bill became a law its effect would be to er from 
England to the United States the center of the publishing business of 
the English-speaking people of the whole world; that the English au- 
thor would publish his book in the largest market, which would be the 
market of the United States. The book printed here for 70,000,000 
of people would then be imported into England for the use of the 37,000, - 
000 there; 

The International Typographical Union, comprising nearly three hun- 
dred local unions in the United States and twelve or fifteen in Canada 
and having a membership of 40,000, undoubtedly foresee this result. 
They support this bill not merely on the principle that brain-labor like 
hand-labor ought to receive a fair compensation, but also because they 
foresce in it a great development in the United States of business of 
which they know most and in which they are most deeply interested. 

Tomitted to refer to the manufacturing clause. There is no such 
clause in our present law. An American author getting a copyright 
under the existing laws of the United States need not have the book 
printed in the United States, He can have it printed abroad if he 
chooses, This bill will amend the law in that particular. The Ameri- 
can author, as well as the foreign author, if this bill becomes a law, will 
in all cases be obliged to have his book printed from type set up in the 
United States or plates made therefrom. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Iwill ask the gentleman from Illinois 
whether he intends to refer further to the subject of cheapening or in- 
creasing the cost of books. 

Mr. ADAMS. I intend to do so. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Then I will not interrupt the gentle- 
man with any question. 

Mr. ADAMS. I should be perfectly willing to yield to all questions; 
but I find I have already occupied fifteen minutes. I can now only 
state the heads of what would have been my argument if I had had 
more time, 

It is a popular impression that books are cheap in the United States 
and expensive abroad. Itis an erroneous impression. In France and 
Germany all books are much cheaper than we have ever known them 
in the United States. In Great Britain all books are cheaper than in 
the United States, except one class of books. That is the class of new 
books—generally novels—books of a wide interest and capable of an 
immediate and immense sale, books which can be utilized by the cir- 
culating libraries of Great Britain, which have become so important 
an institution in that country. Their plan is this: When they first 

ublish a book, a considerable part of the edition is subscribed and paid 
for by the circulating libraries. Sometimes the works are issued in 
three volumes with this express view: that while A is reading one part 
of a book, B may be reading another part, and C another part. They 
are printed in expensive editions, whether because it is the English 
fashion or for some other reason concerns us not to say. 

But books within the first year of their publication are made ex- 
pensive solely because of the circulating-library system which prdpails 
in Great Britain. When a book has lost the gloss of novelty, whén it 
has served its purpose of increasing the income of the circulating 
library, then it comes outin the cheap edition. Charles Kingsley’s 
novels have been issued within a year at a ene a volume—25 
cents, and on better paper and in clearer print, as Ë have been in- 
formed—I have not seen the volumes—than we know in this country 
with regard to cheap editions. Our cheap books are on miserable 
paper, with miserable print; they are issued only when the publisher 
can reap an immediate gain within a few weeks or a few months after 
he gets them out. But these cheap books issued in England a year or 
two after the first publication are solidly printed on good paper and 
well bound, differing in all respects from every class of cheap books 
that we have known in this country. 

Now if an English anthor—and this is the substance of the entire 
argument; my colleague can have it and answer it for what it is worth, 
for I have not time to expatiate—if the British author is obliged by 
British custom to print his expensive three-volume edition of a new 
book for the circulating libraries, and if also under this proposed legis- 
lation in order to secure an American copyright he is obliged to set up 
the type for an edition in this country, what sort of an edition will he 
get ont? I say it stands to reason that the edition he will print here 
will be the edition which will bring him the greatest return in this 
country—that is, a cheap edition, being at the same time the very edi- 
tion which after a year or two he can utilize in Great Britain. y 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Can the gentleman inform us under what law 
Brice’s American Commonwealth was copyrighted in this country ? 
ae ADAMS. Because, I believe, it was partly of American author- 

ip. 

Mr. PAYSON, <A single chapter of the second volume was written 
by an American author and interpolated for the purpose of securing 
an American copyright. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. That is a first-class argument for this bill. 

Mr. PAYSON. In my judgment, it is the best argument against it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I would like to know whether we may expect 
that under this bill books of English authorship, copyrighted in this 
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country, will be sold at such prices as have been charged to the American 
people for the reprint of the American Commonwealth. 

Mr. ADAMS. I do not believe that Professer Brice, had he been an 
American citizen, could have brought out that book on that paper and 
printed in that form at much less than the price at which it was sold. 
Ihave not time to go into that question; but it is one of the most 
expensive books to the author ever made. It is also a book of limited 
sale. The second volume in regard to our State constitutions and the 
regulations of our State Legislatures is not interesting to the general 
public as a novel is interesting. The book ought to be put in the cate- 
gory with Story on the Constitution or some other standard law book. , 

Mr. PAYSON. Will it interrupt my colleague to ask him a ques- 
tion in regard to this book? ‘There is plenty of time. { 

Mr. ADAMS. I would rather my colleague would not ask me par- 
ticularly as to that book, as I do not wish to consume any further time 
upon that point. 

ve PAYSON. The question relates to the cheapness of books gen- 
erally. 

Mr. ADAMS. Very well. 

Mr. PAYSON. I wish to ask if Brice’s American Commonwealth 
has not been copyrighted under the law. 

Mr. ADAMS. Yes. 

Mr. PAYSON. And does he not believe that the reprint could have 
been published for less than one-half of the cost of the present edition? 
which is $6, I believe. 

Mr. ADAMS. I doubt it. 

Mr. PAYSON, Why, it has been suggested that $3 would be ample 
price. j 

Mr. ADAMS, Very well. Would not that be an argument for 
ae our domestic copyright law? Will my colleague go as far 
as that? 

Mr. PAYSON. Not at all. 

Mr. ADAMS. A book published under the American copyright law, 
whether a chapter had been written by an American or not, is subject 
to the conditions of the copyright law of the United States. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Who gets the $6? 

Mr. ADAMS. A large part was spent in experimental editions of 
the book, destroying one plate after another, in order to secure a cor- 
rect statement by an Englishman of American institutions. The book 
was sent here time after time and revised by an American, and the 
plates were destroyed one after another and reprinted. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Is it not true that the bill 
under consideration simply does for the foreign author what a change 
in the Jaw, over sixty years ago, did for the foreign inventor, who has 
now under our laws the right to patent his invention and thereby ac- 
quires the same protection, under the patent, as if he were an American 
citizen? This bill, as I understand it, gives the foreign author simply 


the right which for sixty years we have given to the foreign inventor. s=»= 


Mr. ADAMS. Provided he manufactures it in the United States. 

Xr. LIND, Will the gentleman yield for a question at this point? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I have not the floor to yield, 
but if the gentleman from Illinois will allow a question I shall be glad 
to answer it. 

Mr. ADAMS. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LIND. Assuming the question of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky to have been‘answered in the affirmative, is there not this dif- 
ference: That if a foreign patentee manufactures the article for which 
the patent has been obtained abroad, it may be sent to this country 
upon payment of the American customs duty simply ? 

Mr. PAYSON. No; not at all. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. No; the gentleman is mis- 
taken. The second section of the patent Jaw gives the patentee the 
exclusive right to manufacture and vend the invention in the United 
States. Otherwise his patent would not amount to a rowof pins. If 
he had the competition of a foreign manufacturer his patent would 
not be worth anything. So the word exclusive“ is used in the law. 

Mr. ADAMS. The gentleman from Kentucky is correct, The Con- 
stitution of the United States gives Congress the power tosecure to an- 


‘thors and inventors for limited times the exclusive right to their re- 


spective writings and discoveries. No distinction is made between au- 
thor and inventor, no distinction between writings and discoveries. 
So far as discoveries are concerned, we abolished the distinction be- 
tween citizens and foreigners many yearsago. This bill simply aims to 
apply the same rule to authors. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I must decline to yield further. I have already 
occupied, I believe, about thirty minutes. 

I have d strong conviction that the passage of this bill, whether it 
leads to a reciprocal act by the British Government or not, will event- 
ually cheapen the best literature to the people of the United States. 
I have a strong conviction that it will greatly develop the printing and 
publishing business of the United States. I have a strong belief that 
the typographical unions of this country anticipate a great development 
in the publishing and printing business all over the country from the 
enactment of this bill. Books will be printed here not merely for the 
use of the people of this country, but also for the use of other countries. 
That is one reason, apart from the moral considerations which always 
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underlie this question in the minds of many men, why the great Inter- 
national Typographical Union, embracing some forty thousand men, 
is so strongly for the bill. i 

But if this prediction is to be verified, if this legislation will lead to 
an enormous and permanent benefit in that way, there should be no 
hesitation about passing the bil], On the other hand, if that predic- 
tion is not verified we can repeal the law if it is found not to give the 
benefits anticipated. If we enact such legislation and find it works so 
as to oppress the American reading public we can repeal it. In that 
case the only injury the American people will have sustained will be 
from the comparatively small number of books which could be pub- 
lished under it in the brief interval of its existence; and where a bill 
like this, which has been agitated by some of the most enlightened 
minds in the United States for the last fifty years, promises a great and 
permanent benefit to the people of this country as readers of books, 
and at the same time is in accord with the wishes of the great majority 
of those who are engaged in the business of making, printing, publish- 
ing, and distributing books, I submit thatit is a piece of wise and just 
legislation and ought to be placed upon the statute-book. 

I desire to know how much time I have occupied. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has occupied thirty minutes. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Before the gentleman takes his seat 
let me make this statement. It has been said repeatedly that the op- 
eration of this law would strike at what are known as the patent in- 
sides used inthe country papers throughout the land. I would like 
to ask = gentleman what effect, in his judgment, ifany, it would have 
upon them. 

Mr. ADAMS. Iam informed it will not have the effect anticipated, 
but Iam not pre to go into that to any extent now. 

Mr, ANDERSON, of Kansas, I would like to have that informa- 
tion, before the committee sits down upon the bill, as to the effect it 
will have upon them. 

Mr. ADAMS. That information will be given either by myself or 
by other gentlemen who will speak for the bill. I reserve the re- 
mainder of the time, 

J ORDER OF BUSINESS, 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. With the consent of the gentleman 
in of the bill i am willing to yield to a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. ADAMS. Iwill be glad to have that motion made. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa has already submitted 
the motion. ; 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


; Pending the motion to adjourn, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
ows: 

To Mr. YODER, indefinitely, on account of important business. 

To Mr. SMYSER, for three days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. Mupp, for to-day, on accountof sickness. 

To Mr. Rocers, until Tuesday next, on account of important busi- 
ness, 

To Mr. MUTCHLER, until Tuesday next, on account of important 
business. 
To Mr. Morey, for ten days, on necount of important business. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARD- 
SON] asks leave to print remarks in the RECORD on the trust bill. 
. CULBERSON, of Texas, I ask unanimous consent that those 
desiring to print remarks on the trust bill have permiesion to do so, 
There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 
EIGHT-HOUR LAW, 


Mr. REILLY obtained unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RECORD the following resolution; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor: 


‘Whereas a law was enacted by Congress on the 25th day of June, 1868, pro- 
viding that eight hours shall constitute a day's work for all laborers, work- 
men, and mechanics now eg ep he or who may hereafter be employed by or 
on behalf of the Government of the United States,“ thereby declaring this Goy- 
ernment in favor of the system; and 

Whereas the mechanics, workmen, and laborers, constituting, as they do, the 
preat bulk of our patriotic citizens, are on this Ist day of May, A. D. 1890, agitat- 

ung and demanding that henceforth eight hours shall constitute a legal day's 
work: Therefore 2 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this House that the said demand is reasonable 
and just, and that it is our belief that the inauguration of said system of eight 
hours for a day’s work would be conducive to the public weal and tend to pro- 
rans the industrial, commercial, intellectual, and moral advancement of the 
people. 

The motion of Mr. KERR, of Iowa, was then agreed to; and (at 5 


o’clock and 13 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER COMMUNICATIONS. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
INVESTIGATION AS TO THE RERATING OF PENSIONS. 


Letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in compli- 
ance with the resolution of the House of Representatives of March 21, 


1890, a copy of the evidence and report of the committee appointed in 
July, 1889, to investigate the action of the Pension Office in rerating 
pensions—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

PENSION SYSTEM. 

Letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in compli- 
ance with a resolution of the House of Re tatives 
18, 1890, information in regard to pensions—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. A 

ESTIMATE OF EXPENSES OF UNITED STATES COURTS. 

Letter from the Acting Attorney-General, calling to the attention of 
the Committee on Appropriations certain estimates in relation to ex- 
penses of the United States courts’? which may be misunderstood—to 
the Committee on Appropriations. = 


RESOLUTION. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, the following resolution was intro- 

duced and referred as follows: 
By Mr. MASON: 

Resolved, That the * the Treasury be, and he is hereby, requested 
to transmit to the House of Representatives a list of all matters allowed by the 
accounting officers of the Treasury enumerated in House Document 26 of the 
Forty-seventh Congress, first session, not hitherto reported, and for which ap- 
propriations have been made; 


to the Committee on Appropriations, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, reports of committees were delivered 
to the Clerk and disposed of as follows: 

Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, reported favorably the bill of the House (H. R. 8939) to provide 
for an American register for a steamer to be named Australia, owned 
by a corporation of the State of California—to the House Calendar, 

Mr. DIBBLE, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
reported favorably the bill of the House (H. R. 8826 ting the 
right of way through the custom-house grounds at Charleston, S. C., 
for the extension of Concord street to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WILLCOX, from the Committee on Claims, reported favorably 
the following bills of the House; which were severally referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House: : 

A bill (H. R. 6615) for the relief of the heirs of D. B. Bonfoey; and 

A bill (. R. 2458) for the relief of the heirs and legal representa- 
tives of James C. Booth. : 

Mr. DORSEY, from the Committee on the Territories, reported with 
amendment the bill of the Senate (S. 1318) to reimburse the State of 
South Dakota for the expenses incurred in holding the constitutional 
convention of 1885—to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. . 

Mr. RAY, from the Committee on Claims, reported with amend- 
ment the bill of the House (H, R. 5522) for the relief of J. V. Davis 
to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. WILLCOX, from the Committee on Claims, reported with amend- 
ment the bill of the House (H. R. 3590) for the relief of the estate of 
John Ericsson—to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HITT, trom the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to which was re- 
ferred the following resolution of the House: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this House close commercial relations with 
the other States on the American continent would be of mutual advantage, and 
the House would view with favor reciprocity treaties modifying the duties 

n the uliar products of different countries by tariff concessions on both 
sides conducive to increased commercial intercourse and mutual profit, widen- 
ing the market for the products of all, and strengthening the friendly relations 
of this country with its neighbors, 
reported the same favorably. 

Mr. McCREARY, on behalf of the minority of said committee, sub- 
mitted their views in writing thereon together with a proposed substi- 
tute therefor, and 

Mr. COLEMAN, from the same committee, submitted his views in 
writing thereon. 

The said report and views of the minority were referred to the House 
Calendar. 

ADVERSE REPORT. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, the following adverse report was de- 
livered to the Clerk and laid on the table, as follows: 

Mr. BURTON, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, on 
the bill (H. R. 3712) to amend charter of Columbia National Bank of 
Washington. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills of the following titles were intro- 
duced, severally read twice, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. STONE, of Kentucky (by request): A bill (H. R. 9914) to 
define the route of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes—to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 
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By Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9915) providing 
for the construction of a light-ship for Fenwick’s Island Shoal, Dela- 
ware—to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. HANSBROUGH: A bill (H. R. 9916) to reimburse the State 
of North Dakota for expenses incurred in holding the constitutional 
convention jn that State in July and August, 1889—to the Committee 
on the Territories, 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 9917) to convey certain lands to the 
State of Kansas—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BIGGS: A bill (H. R. 9918) to repeal ‘An act to regulate 
and improve the civil service of the United States’’—to the Select Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. CUTCHEON: A bill (H. R. 9919) to authorize the Treasurer 
of the United States to receive and keep on deposit funds of the Sol- 
diers’ Home in the District of Columbia—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs: 


By Mr. MASON (by request): A bill (H. R. 9920) to amend an act 
entitled ‘‘An act to regulate commerce’’—to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the following change of reference was 
made: 

A bill (H. R. 9709) appropriating prize money due the survivors of 
Farragut’s fleet for captures made on the Mississippi River in April, 
1862—Committee on Naval Affairs discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following titles 
were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. BAKER (by request): A bill (H. R. 9921) granting a pen- 
sion to William P. Holl—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURTON: A bill (H. R. 9922) to remove the charge of de- 
sertion from the military record of Malon R. Hemler—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. R. 9923) for the relief of Harvey Bishop 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. EWART: A bill (H. R. 9924) to place the name of George 
F. Blythe, Company F, Second North Carolina Mounted Volunteers, 
upon the pension-rolls of the United States—to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9925) to place the name of George W. Justice 
on muster-roll of Company B, Third Regiment North Carolina Volun- 
teers (mounted infantry)—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9926) for the reliefof W. D. Justice, Blue Ridge, 
N. C.—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9927) to place the name of Thomas M. Kuy- 
kendall, Company F, Second North Carolina Mounted Infantry, on the 
muster-rolls of the United States—to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9928) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Lucas—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9929) to place the name of Amos Tallent, Com- 
pany F, Second Tennessee Cavalry, on the muster-rolls of the United 
States—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9930) for the relief of A. B. Welch, Forney’s 
Creek, N. C.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HARMER: A bill (H. R. 9931) granting a pension to Caro- 
line Huddell White—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 9932) granting a pension to Cathe- 
rine Devlin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9933) granting an increase of pension to David 
Hawkins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9934) granting a pension to Conrad McClain—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9935) granting a pension to William Stover—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9936) granting a pension to Henrietta E. Wells 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, : 

By Mr. HOLMAN: A bill (H. R. 9937) for the relief of Isaac M. 
Brower, of Lawrenceburgh, Ind.—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOOKER: A bill (H. R. 9938) for the relief of the Roman 
1 Church of St. Peters, at Jackson, Miss. —to the Committee on 

ms. 

By Mr. KINSEY (by request): A bill (H. R. 9939) for the relief of 
Daniel O'Connell to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9940) for the relief of Conrad Sporleder—to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LANSING: A bill (H. R. 9941) for the relief of Elizabeth 
Common—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. O’DONNELL: A bill (H. R. 9942) directing the Secretary of 
War to issue an honorable discharge to Royal A. Ide—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9943) directing the Secretary of War to issue an 


honorable discharge to Lewis F. Morgan—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, i 
By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 9944) granting a pension to Mar- 
garet Semple—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SKINNER: A bill (H. R. 9945) to increase the pension of 
Charles Barker—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SPINOLA: A bill (H. R. 9946) for the relief of John Deck 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9947) granting a pension to Barbara Stenner—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEWART, of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 9948) granting a pen- 
sion to Mrs. Matilda Kent—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 9949) granting a pension to Mrs. L, M. Jossey— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9950) granting a pension to B. S. Roan—to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR, of Tennnesse: A bill (H. R. 9951) for the relief of 
Elizabeth Burke—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON, of Mississippi: Memorial of citizens of Wayne 
County, Mississippi, praying for the speedy passage of House bill 5353, 
relating to dealing in futures and options—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, memorials of members and delegates of the Farmers’ Alliance of 
Clarke County, Mississippi, praying the passage of House bill 7162 and 
Senate bill 2806, known as the ee bills—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, x 

By Mr. BARNES: Petition of certain citizens of Burke County, Geor- 
gia, for an appropriation for Galveston Harbor—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of certain citizens of Goshen, Lincoln County, Geor- 
gia, for the passage of a subtreasury bill set forth in House bill 7162 
and Senate bill 2806—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of certain citizens of Jefferson County, Georgia, for the 
same measure—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of certain citizens of Lincoln and Columbia Counties, 
Georgia, for the same measure—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BAYNE: Resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., favoring the establishment of a limited postal-telegraph 
system—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- Roads. 

By Mr. BELDEN: Petition of A. P. Jischang and 21 others, citizens 
of Syracuse, N. Y., protesting against incre: duty on guns to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BLISS (by 3 Memorial of Joseph Marks and 30 others, 
citizens of Saginaw, Mich., protesting against the proposed tobacco 
schedule of the McKinley tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. i 

By Mr. BLOUNT: Petition of citizens of Jasper County, Geo: in 
favor of House bill 7162 or Senate bill 2806—to the Committee on = 
ing and Currency. 

Also, petition of citizens of Upson County, Georgia, for the passage 
of the same measure—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of citizens of Triggs County, Georgia, for the passage 
of the same measure—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of citizens of Macon County, 8 asking for a first- 
class harbor on the Gulf coast of Texas—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, petition in favor of Government aid for a harbor on the Gulf 
coast of Texas—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

By Mr. BREWER: Petition of W. T. Turnstead, H. T. Wright, ang 
17 others, citizens of Oxford, Mich., against increase of duty on leaf- 
tobacco—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CARLTON: Petition from Alliance men of Oglethorpe County, 
Georgia, asking for the passage of House bill 7126 or Senate bill 2806— 
to the Committee on Agriculture, 

Also, petition from Alliance men of Oglethorpe County, Georgia, in 
opposition to the Conger bill—to the Committee on A e 

Also, petition from Alliance men of Morgan County, Georgia, for Gal- 
veston Harbor—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition from citizens of Oconee County, Georgia, for the same 
improvement—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. CONGER: Petition for the passage of laws for the perpetu- 
ation of the national-bauking system, under which the interest of de- 
pens is protected by Government supervision—to the Committee on 

nking and SA 

By Mr. COWLES: Petition of J. H. Quinn and others, members of 
Earl’s Farmers’ Alliance of Chambers County, North Caro! x; 
the Conger lard bill and for the Vance subtreasury plan—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. ; 

Also, petition of Lovejọ iance, in the same State, for the samo 
measure—to the Commi neee 

Also, petition of T. A. Hudson ahd others, of Elk Shoal Alliance, No, 


ji 
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924, of Alexander County, North Carolina, for the same measure—to 
the Committee on a 

petition of M. L. Garrison and others, of Lincoln County (North 
Carolina) Alliance, for the same measure—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petition of J. A. Roberts and others, of Patterson Spring Ali- 
ance, North Carolina, for the same measure—to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture. 

Also, petition of W. A. Randall and others, of Rock Cut Alliance, 
North Carolina, for the same measure to the Committee on Agricult- 


ure. 
Also, petition of T. C. Land and others, citizens and members of 
Farmers’ Alliance of Wilkins County, North Carolina, for the same 
measure—to the Committee on Agriculture. 
Also, petition of J. W. Dorsey and others, citizens of Burke County, 
North Carolina, for the same measure—to the Committee on Agricult- 


ure. 

Also, petition of James W. Randall and others, of Broad River Alli- 
anceyfor the same measure—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of M. D. Kendrick and others, of Bethesda Alliance, 
North Carolina, for the same measure—to the Committee on Agricult- 


ure. 

By Mr. CRAIG: Memorial of Coal Creek Grange, No. 573, Indiana 
County, Pennsylvania, in favor of free coinage of silver—to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petitions of various organizations in Pennsylvania, for a national 
Sunday-rest law—to the Committee on Labor, 

By Mr. CRISP: Petition of R. R. Hurst, J. M. Davis, and others, 
citizens of Houston County, Georgia, asking for an appropriation for a 
deep-water harbor at Galveston, Tex.—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, resolution of Pine Hill Farmers’ Alliance, No. 792, of Laurens 
County, Georgia, in favor of laws regulating on by rail- 
ways—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. FITHIAN: Papers toaccompany a bill for the relief of George 
A. Rodabaugh—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FLOWER: Petition of McKinnon & Robbins, Fairchilds 
Bros, & Foster, and 24 other drug firms, against duty on sugar of 
milk—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of F. E. Morse and others, of New York, for the pro- 
tection of American lime-manufacturing industry—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FUNSTON: Resolutions of Vineland Alliance, No. 773, Vine- 
land, Kans., approving of pure lard and pure food, and favoring deep- 
water harbor on the Gulf of Mexico—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of colored citizens of Hinds County, Mississippi, pro- 
testing against the Conger lard bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GEAR: Resolutions of Butchers’ Protective Association of 
America, against adulterated lard—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GREENHALGE: Remonstrance of G. T. Knowlton, M. E. 
Wheeler, J. O’Brien, and others, cigar-makers, of West Acton, Mass., 
against any increase in the duties on Sumatra tobaeco—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Petition of D. E. Cameron and 15 others, teach- 
ers, of ne County, Wisconsin, in favor of an international copyright 
law—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of Green Tree (Iowa) Farmers’ Alliance, 
in favor of the Conger bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of M. J. Strenser and 5 others, citizens of Iowa, against 
the increase of duty on albumen paper—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of William Reimes and others, citizensof Iowa, against 
legislation restricting immigration and changing naturalization laws 
to the Select Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Milan (III.) Canning Company, in favor of bounty 
on beet sugar and for free machinery for its manufacture—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. : 

Also, petition of S. L. Waide & Co. and citizens of Iowa, against 
increase of duty on breech-loading guns—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois: Petition of James M. Grimes, of 
the town of Woodpoint, Henry County, Illinois, for an increase of pen- 
sion—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina: Petition of Adderton and 
J. Bodgett, of Jackson Hill, Davidson County, North Carolina, pro- 
testing against the im ion of a tariff duty on hides—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HITT: Memorial and resolutions by the Chicago Furniture 
Manufacturers! Association, indorsing the Torrey bankrupt bill—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLMAN: Petition of Isaac M. Brower, of Lawrenceburgh, 
Ind., and papers in support of the bill for the relief of Isaac M. Brower— 
to the Committee on Clai 

Also, petition of Albert Parvis and 6 others, citizens of Union County, 
Indiana, for the passage of the service-pension bill—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, petition of James Bulger and 10 others, citizens of the same 
Suy and State, for the same measure—to the Committee on Invalid 

ons. 

By Mr. LANHAM: Petitionsof citizens of Erath County, Texas, re- 
lating to sub bill—to the Committee on Agriculture, 

Also, petition of citizens of Parker County, Texas, relating to sub- 
treasury bill—to the Committee on Agriculture, 2 

Also, petition of citizens of Callahan County, Texas, relating to the 
bill known as the subtreasury bill—to the Committee on Agricult- 
ure. 

By Mr. LANSING: Petition of 3,000 citizens of St. Lawrence County, 
New York, praying for the passage of the bill for the construction of 
Niagara shi —to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: Petition of business men of Newark, N. J., for 
a protective duty on lime—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCLAMMY: Petition of W. M. Sexton, secretary Harnett 
County Alliance; of 19 citizens of Brice Alliance; of 25 members of 
Lemon Spring Alliance; of D. P. Shields, secretary Moore County Far- 
mers’ Alliance; of W. W. Sutry, secretary C. C. Farmers’ Alliance; 
of S. B. Page and 29 members of South River Alliance; of H. B. Koonce 
and 28 members Richland Alliance; of Joe W. Gardener and 18 mem- 
bers of Wayne County Alliance; of B. F. Grady and 54 members of 
Duplin County Alliance; of J. E. Person and 50 members of Wayne 
County Alliance; of W. J. Craddock and 31 members of Sampson 
CountyAlliance; of W. S. Smith and 21 members of Wayne County Al- 
liance; of J. L. Nicholson and 27 members of Onslow County Alliance; 
of S. B. Page and 28 members of Sampson County Alliance; of W. J. 
Craddock and 32 citizens of Sampson County; of J. E. Person and 51 
citizens of Pikeville; of C. F. Herring and 21 members of Wayne County 
Alliance; of J. McK. Grady and 54 members of Sutton Branch Alliance; 
of C. D. Brown and 19 citizens of Wayne County; of George E. Brice and 
14 citizens of Cumberland County; of A. B. Johnson and 27 citizens of 
Moore County, North Corolina, requesting passage of House bill 7162, 
Senate bill 2806—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McRAE: Resolutions of Farmers and Laborers’ Union of 
Howard County, Arkansas, fa the establishing of a system of 
subtreasuries—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of the National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial 
Union of Arkansas, favoring the same system—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of W. J. Wallace and 94 others, citizens of Hope, 
Hempstead County, Arkansas, in favor of free coinage of silver to the 
Committee on Coi Weights, and Measures, 

By Mr. NIEDRINGHADS: Petition of certain citizens of St. Louis, 
for a better system of distributing public documents—to the Commit- 
tee on Printing. 

By Mr. O'DONNELL: Petition of 59 citizens of Charlotte, Mich., 
praying for the passage of laws to perpetuate the national-banking sys- 
tem—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania: Petition of officers of the Na- 
tional Guard of Pennsylvania, asking for the passage of House bill 
6157, known as the bill of General HENDERSON, of Iowa—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, in opposition to 
House bill 6420, being an act toamend an act to provide for taking the 
eleventh and subsequent censuses—to the Select Committee on the 
Eleventh Census. i 

By Mr, PETERS: Petition of citizens of Anthony, Kans., protesting 
against the tobacco schedule of the proposed tariff bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 2 

Also, petition of citizens of Harvey County, Kansas, protesting against 
change of interstate-commerce act relating to ticket brokers—to the 
Committee on Commerce, 

Also, petition of citizens of Sedgwick County, Kansas, for Butter- 
worth option bill—to the Committee on culture, 

Also, petition of Charles J. Jackson and J. J. Byers, of Kansas, pro- 
erang against increased duty on roses—to the Committee on Ways and 

leans. 

By Mr. QUACKENBUSH: Petition of 125 citizens of Troy, N. V., 
in favor of continuing the national-banking law, etc.—to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: Petition of Margaret Semple, for a pension—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCULL: Memorial of Grangers of Bedford County, Penn- 
sylvania, in favor of free coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, memorial of Grange No. 791, of Blair County, Pennsylvania, 
in favor of free coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures, 

By Mr. SENEY: Petition of John Graham & Co, and others, favor- 
ing a reduction of the duty on flax manufactures—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Adam Cramer and 32 other ex-Union soldiers of 
Hancock County, Ohio, favoring service pension—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SKINNER; Petition of Andrew Jayne and 17 others, of Pitt 
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County, North Carolina, for the passage of House bill 7162—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, ‘ 

Also, petition of L. N. C. Spraill and 29 others, of Washington 
County, Norta Carolina, for the same measure—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. D. Hampton and 42 others, of Currituck County, 
North Carolina, for the same measure—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of J. R. Gay and 29 others, of Jacob Branch Farmers’ 
Alliance, for the same measure—to the Committee on Waysand Means. 

Also, petition of L. B. Newburn and 81 others, of Pitt County, North 
Carolina, for the same measure—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of W. S. Spruill and 19 others, against the passage of 
House bill 283—to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. STAHLNECKER;: Letter of Mr. J. Osgood Carlton, 
the Butterworth bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition for the granting of medals of honor to the forlorn bope 
storming column—to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, petition of the National Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, favor- 
ing certain legislation—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of D. M. Downing and 28 persons, of New Rochelle, 
N. V., favoring House bill 7162 and Senate bill 2806—to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. STEWART, of Georgia: Petitions of many citizens of Georgia, 
protesting against the passage of the Conger lard bill—to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, 

By Mr.STOC KBRIDGE: Petition of 26 citizens of Baltimore, against 
the manufacture and sale of adulterated articles and in favor of H. R. 
10320 (Fiftieth Congress)—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a petition of 26 others, citizensof Baltimore, for the same meas- 
ure—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TURNER, of Kansas: Petition of C. J. Peters, secretary of 
Willow Dale Alliance, protesting ugainst duty on ores imported from 
Mexico—io the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Twin Creek Alliance, Osborne County, Kansas, 
opposing the refunding of the Union Pacific Ruilroad bonds—to the 
Committee on the Pacific Railroads. 

Also, petition of O. O. Osborne and 64 others, opposing refunding of 
Union Pacific Railroad bonds to the Committee on the Pacific Rail- 
roads. $ 

By Mr. VAN SCHAICK: Petition of merchants, manufacturers, and 
capitalists of the city of Milwaukee, numbering 122, favoring the pas- 
sage of laws which will encourage and perpetuate the national-banking 
system—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WADE; Petition for reference of papers relating to the claim 
of Susannah J. Rose, widow of Allen Rose, to the Court of Claims—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition for reference of papers relating to the claim of John 
H. Roberson to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition for reference of papers relating to the claim of Floyd 
M. Todd to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petitions of Woman's Christian Temperance Union and other 
organizations in Missouri, for a national Sunday-rest law—to the Com- 
mittee on Labor, 

By Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts: Petition of 100 citizens of 
Spencer, Mass., praying for the passage of laws for the perpetuation of 
the national-banking system, under which the interests of depositors are 
protected by Government supervision—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. WASHINGTON; Petition of M. L. Shemwell and 22 others, 
of Cheatham County, Tennessee, asking for the passage of House bill 
7162—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of C. N. Herron and 45 others, of same county and 
State, for the same relief—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition from Alex. Lowe, M. D., and 8 others, from the same 
cay and State, for the same relief—to the Committee on Ways and 
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Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 

Mr, WILSON, of Iowa, presented a petition of the United States 
Maimed Soldiers’ League, praying for the enactment of Senate bill 833 
and House bill 3328, in regard to pensions; which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented the memorial of the representatives of the religious 
Society of Friends for the States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Delaware, in opposition to the passage of an act making appropriations 
for the construction of a navy; which was referred to the Committee 
on, Nayal Affairs, x 

. CULLOM presented petitions of citizens of the towns of Chaun- 


cey and Gibson, III., praying for the passage of a service-pension bill; 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions, ; 

Mr. PADDOCK presented a memorial of the representatives of the 
religious Society of Friends in the States of Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, and Delaware, remonstrating against the passage of bills fora large 
increase of appropriations for the construction of vessels of war, etc.; 
which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. ALLISON presented a petition of 111 citizens of Knoxville, 
Iowa, and a petition of 26 citizens of Swan, Iowa, praying for the free 
coinage of silver; which were referred to the Committee on Finance, 

He also presented petitions of members of Star Alliance, No. 1247, 
and of Olivet Alliance, No. 1142, of the county of Mahaska, in the 
State of Iowa, praying for the passage of the Conger compound-lard bill; 
which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. DOLPH. I present the petition and statements of the United 
States Maimed Soldiers’ League, praying for the enactment of Senate 
bill 833 and House bill 3328. I believe those bills have already been 
acted upon by the Committee on Pensions. However, the petition 
may be referred. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The petition will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. BERRY presented a petition of the Farmers’ Alliance of Clark 
County, Arkansas, praying for the passage of House bill 7162, providing 
for the deposit of agricultural products in Government warehouses; 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr, EVARTS presented a memorial of the Farmington Executive 
Meeting of Friends of Wayne County, New York, numbering 53 persons, 
remonstrating against the proposed large increase of expenditures for 
the Navy and so-called coast defenses; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. TURPIE presented petitions of citizens of St. Joseph and Clinton 
Counties, in the State of Indiana, and a petition of citizens of Indiana, 
praying for the passage of the House billin relation to pure food; which 
were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. TELLER presented a petition of Subordinate Union No. 2 of the 
Bricklayers and Masons’ International Union of America, of Pueblo, 
Colo., praying that none but citizens of the United States be employed 
on Government works; which was referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

Mr. HARRIS. I present a memorial of a number of citizens of 
Tampa, Fla,, remonstrating against the of what is known as 
“the Plumb bill,” disposing of the late Fort Brooke military reserva- 
tion, and a bill for the disposal of abandoned and useless military res- 
ervations, which have been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands. I move that the memorials lie on the table, as the bills have 
been reported. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Mr. INGALLS presented a memorial of the Society of Friends of 
Jewell County, Kansas, remonstrating against farther increase in naval 
expenditure; which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the board of county commissioners of 
Anderson County, Kansas, praying for a deep-water harbor on the Gulf 
of Mexico; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. COKE presented a petition of the Farmers’ Alliance of Jones 
County, Texas, praying for the election of United States Senators by 
the people; which was referred to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. A 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 367, of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, of San Antonio, Tex., praying 
for the enforcement of the law passed in 1868 making eight hours a 
day’s labor on all Government work; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. FAULKNER, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 2660) to provide for opening alleys 
and constructing sewers in the District of Columbia, reported it with- 
out amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
2608) for establishing a free public bathing beach on the Potomac 
River beside the Washington Monument grounds, reported it without 
amendment. 

Mr. PASCO, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 188) for the erection of a public 
building at Columbus, Ga., reported it with an amendment, and sub- 
mitted a report thereon. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2386) granting a pension to John Connolly; 

A bill (S. 2043) granting a pension to Edgar M. Cherry; and 

A bill (H. R. 4038) granting a pension to James Fitzgerald. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 2493) granting a pension to John Swearer, reported it with 
amendments, and submitted a report thereon. 

Ee also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (H. 
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R. 6688) asking an increase of pension for Mary H. Nicholson, reported | take up the subject again, and especially now, as a bill has been intro- 


it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amend- 
ment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1236) granting a pension to Mary A. Mykins; 

A bill (S. 1240) granting a pension to Jennie H. Coghill; 

A bill (H. R. 4152) granting an increase of pension to Albert Mabb; 

A bill (H. R. 4808) granting a pension to Roxanna Finch; 

A bill (l. R. 5299) for the relief of Chloe Cooper; 

A bill (H. R. 4393) for the relief of Mary Dockham; and 

A bill (H. R. 5618) granting a pension to Malvina P. Fletcher, widow 
of John P. Fletcher, late private Company D, First Michigan Engi- 
neers. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Committee on the District of Columbia, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2295) providing for the appointment of super- 
intendent of charities in the District of Columbia, and defining his 
duties, direct me to report the same adversely and to move that it be 
postponed indefinitely, the object having been accomplished by a pro- 
vision in the District appropriation bill. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. HIGGINS, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 2760) for the relief of Caroline T. Ban- 
croft, executrix and trustee of William S. Bancroft, deceased, reported 
adversely thereon; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Finance, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 9548) providing for the classification of worsted 
cloths as woolens, reported it withont amendment. 

Mr. INGALLS, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 2589) te authorize the construction of 
n bridge across the Eastern Branch of the Potomac River at the Ben- 
nings Road, in the District of Columbia, reported it without amend- 
ment. 

CANADIAN LINES OF TRANSPORTATION. 


Mr. CULLOM. I desire to submit from the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce the testimony taken and a written report in addition from 
the committee in response to a résolution passed by the Senate a good 
while ago, instructing the committee to ascertain and report to the 
Senate whether any railroad lines located in the United States are 
owned, operated, or controlled by the Grand Trunk Railway Company, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, or any other Canadian railroad 
corporation; whether commerce originating in the United States is di- 
verted from American to Canadian lines of transportation, and, if so, 
to what extent and by what means; and whether there is any discrim- 
ination in the charges made for tolls or otherwise against American 
vessels which pass 1 the Welland and St. Lawrence Canals, etc. 
The committee instruct me to submit the testimony taken, as well asa 
written na and to ask that the same be printed. I ask that the 
usual number be printed as soon as possible. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The regular number will be printed, of 


course, 

Mr. CULLOM. Ishall probably ask for an additional number of 
copies of the report proper. 

Mr. PLATT subsequently said: I was not in this morning during the 
time when morning business was considered, when the chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce [Mr. CuLLomM] presented a report 
bearing upon the question of the competition of Canadian railroads 
with our American railroads, and I desire to say that, while Iconcurin 
much and most of that report, both as to statement and conclusion, 
there is one point on which I was unable to agree with the committee, 
and that is as to the suggestion that some method should be adopted 
to prevent Canadian roads from doing American business until they 
comply with the provisions of the interstate-commerce law. 

e interstate-commerce law has two sections in it which, I think, 

should not be there, sections 4 and 5, relating to the short haul and to 

g; and I understand that the only complaint against the Cana- 

railroads is that they do not observe those sections, at least they 

do not observe the fourth section. As I think that section ought to 

be ed from our law, I see no reason why we should try to enforce 
it against Canadian roads. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. VEST introduced a bill (S. 3731) to further amend an act en- 
titled An act to regulate commerce, approved February 4, 1887, as 
amended March 2, 1889; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. VEST. I desire to call the attention of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce to the bill. It provides that express 
companies shall be placed under the provision of the interstate-com- 
merce law. 

Mr. CULLOM. I desire to say that the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce has had that subject under consideration, and it has also had 
under consideration at the same time more important legislation with 
reference to the tion of common carriers. Seeing at the time that 
we should probably not be able to secure the legislation in both direc- 
tions that was desired, the branch of the subject to which the bill now 


introduced refers was postponed. But the committee will probably 


duced, will it be certain to do so. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce, 

Mr. FAULKNER introduced a bill (S. 3732) to provide for holding 
a district court of the United States at Parkersburgh, in the district of 
West Virginia; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 3733) to incorporate the 
District Railway Company of the District of Columbia; which was read 
2 its title, and referred to the Committee on the Distriet of Co- 

umbia. 

Mr. REAGAN, I introduce a bill to increase the pension of E. S. 
Bishop, with the inclosed petition from him in which he refers to the 
Pension Office for evidence upon which he asks relief. 

The bill (S. 3734) to increase the pension of E. S. Bishop was read 
twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr, CULLOM introduced a bill (8. 3735) granting a pension to Eliza- 
beth Conder; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. INGALLS (by request) introduced a bill (S. 3736) legalizing the 
action of the commissioners of the District of Columbia in ting 
permits to extend any building or buildings beyond the building line, 
and declaring such building or buildings to be lawful structures; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on. the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. GIBSON introduced a bill (S. 3737) to confirm to the heirs of 
Mrs. Courtney Ann Claiborne the title to a certain tract of land in the 
State of Louisiana; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Private Land Claims. 


AMENDMENTS TO BILLS. 

Mr. FAULKNER submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 1914) to define and regulate the jurisdiction 
of the courts of the United States; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PADDOCK submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the legislative, executive, and judicial eee bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be printed. rats 

RAILROAD LAND-GRANT FORFEITURE BILL. 

On motion of Mr. DOLPH it was 


Ordered, That the bill (S. 2781) to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for 
the purpose of aiding in the construction of railroads, and for other purposes 
be printed as it passed the Senate. 
DISTRICT WATER SUPPLY. 
Mr. SHERMAN submitted the following resolution; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War is hereby directed to report to the Senate 
upon the feasibility of completing the tunnel in process of construction between 
the two reservoirs in the District of Columbia, and the estimated cost thereof ; 
also the practicability of placing iron pipes in the tunnel sufficient to carry the 
necessary water supply to the new reservoir, and the cost thereof. 

COIN, CURRENCY, AND IMPORTS, 
Mr. MITCHELL. Loffer a resolution calling on the Secretary of the 
Treasury for certain information, and I ask for its present consideration. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, directed to 

report to the Senate at his earliest convenience— 

irst. The total amount in value of gold coin and gold bullion, respectively, 
and the total amount in value of silver coin and silver bullion, res ively, 
such coins to be estimated at their par value and suck bullion at its market 
value at time of shipment, exported from this country during the year endin. 
December 31, 1889, and the amount in like details of each of coins and — 
penne into this country during the same period, and the countries respect- 
ive Ne said coin or bullion came, and to what uses and extent each was 
applied in this country gana itat year. 

-bank notes retired during the year 1889, the 

amount and kind of money issued to take the pete of said notes; also to lake 
the place of the excess of the amount of coin an 


also the amount of gold and silver coin and bul 
bat Aa the beginning and end of said year. 
ird. The gate cash value of exports from and imports into this coun- 

try (aside from the movement of gold and silver coin and bullion) during the 
year ending December 31. 1889. ` 

Fourth. Phat for convenient reference the answers to these inquiries be stated 
consecutively and as concisely as the full information asked for will admit. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the resolution? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think it had better go over until to-morrow, so 
that we may see it in print. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I ask that it be printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over, and it will 
be printed under the rule. 

PRINTING OF SENATE MANUAL. 

Mr. INGALLS submitted the following resolution; which was re- 

ferred to the Committge on Printing: 


Resolved, wat 1,500 copies of the Rules and Manual be printed for the use of 
the Senate, 


REPORT ON MEAT PRODUCTS, 


Mr. VEST submitted the following concurrrent resolution; which 
was referred to the Committee on Printing: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed 30,000 additional copies of the report on meat products, of which 10,000 
copies shall be for the use of the Senate and 20,000 copies for the use ofthe House 
of Representatives; and that there be printed 1,500 additional copies of the testi- 
mony accompanying the said report, of which 500 shall be for the use of the Sen- 
ate and 1,000 copies for the use of the House of Representatives. 


ENTRY OF CHINESE LABORERS INTO THE UNITED STATES, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? If 
not, that order is closed, and the Calendar under Rule VIII isin order. 

Mr. DoLPH and Mr. ALLISON addressed the Chair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. DOLPH. I reported on Wednesday, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, a concurrent resolution, to which the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. INGALIS] objected and it went over. He having examined 
it, I believe has no further objection to it; and as I think there is no ob- 
jection to it I ask leave that it be read and a vote had on it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request made by 
the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. ALLISON. I have no objection to the consideration of the reso- 
lution, if it leads to no debate. 

Mr. DOLPH. If there is any discussion or if it takes any time, I 
shall not insist on it at present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The concurrent resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the concurrent resolution reported by Mr. 
DoLPH from the Committee on Foreign Relations on the 30th of April, 
as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the Presi- 
dent, if in his opinion not incompatible with the public interests, be requested 
to enter into negotiations with the Governments of Great Britain and Mexico, 
with a view to securing treaty stipulations with those Governments for the pre- 
vention of the entry of Chinese laborers into the United States, contrary to the 
Jaws of the United States, from the Dominion of Canada and Mexico. 

5 The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
ution, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I submit to the Senator from Oregon whether the 
last twoclausesought not tobetransposed. Ithink it would read alittle 
better. I do not wish to change the substance of the resolution, but if 
he will look at it a moment he will see that it should read: from the 
Dominion of Canada, contrary to the laws of the United States. 

Mr. DOLPH. Let it read: from the Dominion of Canada and from 
Mexico into the United States, contrary to the laws of the United 


States,” 
Mr. SHERMAN, That is right. 
Mr. GRAY. Is the resolution reported from a committee? 


Mr. DOLPH. It was reported from the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 
Mr. SHERMAN. It was reported unanimously. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The concurrent resolution will be read 
as modified. 
i The Chief Clerk read the concurrent resolution as modified, as fol- 
Ows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the Presi- 
dent, if in his opinion not incompatible with the public interests, be requested to 
enter into negotiations with the Governments of Great Britain and Mexico with 
a view to securing treaty 3 with those Governments for the preven- 
tion of the entry of Chinese laborers from the Dominion of Canada and 55 
into the United States, contrary to the laws of the United States. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
current resolution as modified. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 


PENSIONS TO SOLDIERS AND DEPENDENT RELATIVES. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amendment of 
the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 389) granting pensions to 
soldiers and sailors who are incapacitated for the performance of labor, 
and providing for pensions to widows, minor children, and dependent 
parents. 

Mr. DAVIS. I move that the Senate non-concur in the House amend- 
ment and ask for a conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Honses. 

Mr. INGALLS. I think it important, in view of the action which 
has been taken, that the amendment should be printed and lie over 
until it can be examined and the Senate may have an opportunity of 
expressing itself on the subject. 

he VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection being made to present consid- 
eration, the amendment will be printed and lie over. 

Mr. CULLOM. I should like to hear the amendment read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The House of Representatives propose to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to place on the pension-roll of the United States the name of any officer 
or enlisted man of sixty years of age or over, or who shall hereafter reach 
that „Who served ninety days or more in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps 
of the United States during the war of the rebellion, and have received an 
honorable discharge there „Said pension to commence from the date of the 
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application therefor and to continue during the term of the life of said officer or 
enlisted man, at the rate of $8 a month. 

Seo. 2. That all persons who served ninety days or more in the military or 
na val service of the United States during the late war of the rebellion, and who 
have been honorably discharged thereform, and who are now, or may here- 
after be, suffering from mental or Lose da disability equivalent to the grade 
now established in the Pension Office for the rating of $8 per month, upon due 
proof of the fact, according to such rules and regulations as the Secretary of 
the Interior may provide, shall be placed upon the list of invalid pensioners of 
the United States at the rate of $8 per month, and such pension shall commence 
from the date of the filing of the application in the Pension Office after the pas- 
sage of this act upon proof that the disability then existed, and shall continue 
during the existence of the same: Provided, That those who are now e 
pensions under existing laws, or whose claims are pending in the Pension Of 
tice, may, by application to the Commissioner of Pensions, in such form as he 
may 33 and approve, showing themselves entitled thereto, receive the 
benetit of this act, and nothing contained in this act shall be so construed as to 
provea any pensioner thereunder from prosecuting his claim and receiving 

is pension under any other general or special act: Provided, however, That no 
person shall receive more than one pension for the same period. 

Sec. 3. That if any officer or enlisted man who served ninety days or more in 
the Army or Navy of the United States during the late war of the rebellion, and 
who was honorably discharged, has died, or shall hereafter die, leaving a widow 
over the age of sixty years, such widow shall, upon due proof of her husband's 
death, be placed upon the pension-roll from date of her application at the rate 
of $8 per month, to continue during her widowhood. 

Sec. 4. That if any officer or enlisted man who served three months or more 
in the Army or Navy of the United States during the late war of the rebellion, 
and who was honorably discharged, has died, or shall hereafter die, leaving a 
widow without other means of e than her daily labor, or minor children 
under the age of sixteen years, such widow or minor children shall, upon due 
proof of her husband's death, without proving his death to be the result of his 
army service, be placed on the pension-roll from the date of the application 
therefor, at the rate of $8 per month during her widowhood, and in case of the 
death or remarriage of the widow, leaving a child or children of the soldier or 
sailor under the age of sixteen years, such pension shall be paid such child or 
children until the age of sixteen: Provided, That said widow shall have mar- 
ried said soldier prior to the passage of this act. À 

Sec, 5, That no nt, attorney, or other person engaged in preparing, pre- 
senting,or prosecuting pension claims nnder the provisions of this act shall, di- 
rectly or indirectly, contract for, demand, receive, or retain for such services in 
preparing, presenting, or prosecuting such claims a sum greater than $5, which 
sum shall be payable only upon order of the Commissioner of Pensions by the 
pension agent making paymentof the pension allowed,and any person who 
shall violate any of the provisions of this section, or who shall wrongfully with- 
hold from the pensioner or claimant the whole or any of the sion or 
claim allowed or due such pensioner or claimant under this act, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and pon conviction thereof shall, for each and every 
offense, be fined not less than $100 nor more than $500 or be imprisoned at 
labor not exceeding two years, or both, in the discretion of the court, 

Amend the title so as to read as follows: An act providing for a service 
pension for the soldiers of the rebellion and their widows, and for other pur- 
poses.“ 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion made by 
the Senator from Kansas that the bill lie on the table and that the 
House amendment be printed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Isuggest, asa matter of ae time, that the bill 
and amendment be referred to the Committee on Pensions, I should 
like to have a report from the committee on the difference between the 
bill and the House amendment, which is a very important subject. 
The amendment, being a substitute for the whole bill, ought to be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. IN GALLS. Icordially approve that suggestion and shall be glad 
to have that course followed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions with the House amendment. 

CUSTOMS ADMINISTRATION. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of House bill 4970. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4970) to simplify 
the laws in relation to the collection of the reyenues. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The pending question is on the amend- 
eae by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY], which will 

T . 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to amend section 14 by striking 
out all after the word ‘‘accordingly,’’ in line 28, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

And whenever Congress has not clearly and distinctlydeclared the classification 
of any imported article andthe rate of duty thereon, but the law is equivocal 
and ambiguous in that regard, and appraising officers or the collectorare in 
doubt which of two or more rates the law has required, then the lowest of those 
rates shall be levied and collected, the „ appraising officers or col- 
lector shall forthwith inform the Secretary of the Treasury, and he shall report 
all the facts to Congress. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, I have only a few words to say about 
this amendment and I should like to have the attention of the com- 
mittee, because it may be that they have some explanation to give 
about this bill, with which they are presumably and actually very 
familiar. 

This bill as it comes to us seems, from the fact that there have been 
stricken out of it certain clauses which were in it when it came from 
the House, to have sanctioned the principle of this amendment. On 
page 33 of the bill it will be found that one of the paragraphs stricken 
out was to this @ffect : 

Third. Any non-enumerated article which is similar, either in material, qual- 
ity, texture, or the use to which it may be applied, to any article chargeable 
with duty, shall pay the same rate of duty which is levied on the article which 
it most resembles in the particulars before mentioned, and if any non-enumer- 
ated article equally resembles two or more articles on which different rates of 
duty are chargeable, there shall be levied on such non-enumerated article the 


`~ 


ying the 


rate of duty as is chargeable on the article which it resembles 
AAF. of two or 


and on articles not enumerated, manufactu: 

more , the duty shall be assessed at the highest rate at which the same 

N chargeable if composed wholly of the component material thereof of 
ue, 


On page 34 there is a similar provision in the bill as it came from the 
House, which is stricken out by the committee. 

Fifth, Whenever the rate of duty on any article shall d d upon the rela- 
tive value of its component materials and such values be so near the de- 
termining line as to make their true relation doubtful, that relative value which 


carries the higher duty rate shall prevail; and if two or more rates of duty shall 
be applicable to any imported article, it shall pay duty at the highest of such 
rates. 


Mr, President, ithad been the rule of construction, as established by 
the Supreme Court for many years, that where, from the wording and 
framework of the law, there was doubt as to the proper classification 
of dutiable merchandise and the doubt was whether the merchandise 
should belong to a classification in which the duty was higher or to 
one in which the duty rate was lower, in that case the true rule was to 


put upon the merchandise as to which there was this doubt the lower 


rate of duty. ‘That was the rule of law sanctioned by common sense, 
sanctioned by those maxims which were applied by the courts to cases 
of this kind; that where money is taken from the citizen doubts should 
be resolved in his favor. 

The Government has absolute power to make such rates as it pleases. 
It may, by the use of language in the bill originally or by an amend- 
ment thereto, entirely remove all doubt by the use of apt words, and 
therefore, where Co: have chosen to use or where there has been 
from inadvertence the use of doubtful language, there is no reason why 
the citizen should be mulcted in a higher rate than probably was in- 
tended by Congress to be proposed. Hence the rule was wisely laid 
down at an early date by the Supreme Court that in case of doubt the 
lower rate should prevail. 

This bill as it came from the House of Representatives reverses this 
maxim and by harsh provisions has prescribed that where Congress has 
left the classification in doubt, where by the use of language employed 
by it there is a reasonable uncertainty, a real eee to whether 
the merchandise belongs to this or that classification, then the apprais- 
ing officer shall, as a rule prescribed by law, levy the higher rate of the 
classification with which they are concerned. 

The Committee on Finance have very wisely, I think, stricken out 
this provision, but they have not prescribed the rule which was the re- 
verse of that stricken ont, and my amendment seeks to make a rule of 
law applicable to appraisers and applicable to all officers whose duty it 
is to ascertain the value or classification of imported merchandise, that 
where there is real doubt this beneficent rule shall apply, that inasmuch 
as Congress has had the power to use such as it chose, where 
it has left the classification in doubt, the citizen shall not be mulcted 
in the higher rate which possibly may not have been within the inten- 
tion of Congress to impose. 

It is necessary I think that this should be made a rule of law obliga- 
tory upon appraisers, because, as I understand by the regu- 
lations, this rule laid down by the Supreme Court has been 
and the appraising officers have been instructed, as a matter of execu- 
tive duty, to do the very thing which the House has prescribed and 
which the Senate has struck out. 

I think, therefore, that it would be entirely in line with what seemed 
to be the opinion of the committee and be entirely a necessary amend- 
ment in view of what has been done by the castoms department in 
reference to the classification of articles in regard to which there has 
been or may be a doubt whether a higher or a lower rate of duty should 
be imposed. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I call the attention of the Senator 
from Delaware to the section stricken out by the Committee on Finance 
found in our bill as section 29. That section was proposed to be stricken 
out by the Senate Finance Committee because we considered it as not 

perly belonging to an administrative bill, but more properly belong- 
to a bill relating to the tariff regulating the rates of duty. 
ere is now upon the statute-book, and there has been for a long 
time, a similitude clause, so called, assessing the highest rate of duty 
where there is any doubt, and that, I think, has been the rule of law 
certainly since the Morrill tariff bill, if not before, and I believe it was 
in the Walker bill of 1846. We struck ont section 29 for that reason, 
and I might say for an additional reason that the committee were not 
quite satisfied with the details of that section as proposed by the House 
of Representatives. 

The existing law provides for levying the highest rate of duty where 
there is doubt, and if I may be itted to quote to the other side of 
the Chamber, as I do with some hesitation and some delicacy, the Mills 
bill, so called, I will say that that bill also contained asimilitude clause 
Poncin Nt the highest rate of duty where there was any doubt. So, 
then, we have the highest sanction, certainly to that side of the Cham- 
ber, for a reversal of the rule now proposed, namely, all the bills that 
have been passed by the House of Representatives containing a simili- 


tude clause levying the highest rate, and not the lowest rate. 
Mr. GRAY. Ido not wish to interrupt the Senator, but we have 
been met several times by allusions to what is known as the Mills bill 


and its supposed influence on this side of the Chamber generally. I 
have been endeavoring to discuss this bill and the amendments I have 
offered on their merits. How far the purpose to which the Senator 
alludes and the sanction of which he has spoken goes I do not know 
and for the purpose of this debate I do not very much care. But I 
should like to hear from the Senator some reason why that rule, which 
on its face is so exceedingly harsh and unfair, is justified by him. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well, then, Mr. President, I will address my- 
self to that feature. 

The reason for the similitude clause, as it now stands in the law and 
as praposed by all the bills which have been presented from time to 
time, ests in the fact that itis aimed atone method of evading the duties 
which Yongress intended to impose upon different articles; for example, 
we levy a certain amount of duty upon woolen goods, where wool is 
the material of chief value or chief construction. Thereupon, a manu- 
facturer on the other side finds it convenient to substitute cotton for 
wool as the element of chief material, and thus, perhaps, by that new 
method of manufacture introduces practically the same goods at a lower 
rate of duty. So as respects silk goods. Very often manufacturers in- 
jectsilk as an element or component part. In this way it has been shown 
from time to time that manufacturers on the other side seek to evade 
our duty. Therefore this original rule was established, that the com- 
ponent part of chief value should be the determining factor if there 
was any doubt about it. 

That is all there is of this provision. It is a question whether in 
regulating our duties we shall encourage the manufacture or fabrica- 
tion abroad of materials so as to avoid high duties or shall impose, as 
it were, upon manufacturers on the other side the duty of so fabricat- 
ing their articles as to pay the rates Congress intended to impose. 

I conceive that there may be some merit in one provision 
by the Senator from Delaware, and that is, where a question of con- 
struction is in doubt and has been settled by the courts or by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, there might be instances where Congress should 
be called upon at once to correct the misapprehension or the misunder- 
standing as respects the true construction of the statute. We have a 
very marked case of that now, and in the spirit of the Senator's amend- 
ment I suppose we shall in a day or two proceed to the consideration 
of the worsted clause. The attention of Congress has been called to 
the unfortunate phraseology of the law of 1883 in that and the 
other House has passed a bill looking to the correction of that unfort- 
unate phraseology and we shall be called on to do the same thing. 

I think it is customary for the Secretary of the T: in his an- 
nual report to suggest to Congress modifications of the tariff laws when 
these difficulties arise. f 

Mr. GRAY. The Senator will observe that my amendment does not 
embrace precisely the questions which are covered by the part of the 
Honse bill stricken ont by the committee. The amendment which I 
have offered reads as follows: 

And whenever Congress has not clearly and distinctly declared the classifica- 
tion ofany imported article and the rate of duty thereon, but the law is equivo- 
cal and ambiguous in that regard, and ap; ene officers or the collector arein 
doubt which of two ormore rates the law uired, then the lowest of those 
rates shall be levied and collected, the appropriate appraisin 
lector shall forthwith intorm the Secretary of the Treasury, an 
all the facts to Congress, 

It seems to me that with a law that bristles all over witli provisions 
so harsh as this perhaps necessarily does—I will not stop to criticise 
that point now—provisions that undeniably bear hardly upon the citi- 
zen and upon the importer, this is a concession which might be made 
in all fairness to the rights and to the welfare of the importer of duti- 
able merchandise, when it is recollected that a principle universal in 
its application in regard to questions of taxation is that where they are 
in derogation of common right tax-laws must be liberally construed. 
All courts apply that principle; and where the language of the law im- 
posing the tax is susceptible of adoubtful construction, where the lan- 
guage used by the legislative body is equivocal, then, inasmuch as it 
was within the power of that legislative body to have made what was 
equivocal clear, to have made what was ambiguous plain, the principle 
is one of common fairness and common justice and common humanity 
that the parties to whom that Jaw applies should not be subjected to the 
most onerous construction of it, for perchance that may not have been 
the will of the legislative body, and you may be taking from the citi- 
zen his property without legislative sanction. Therefore, the doubt be- 
ing such, itisresolved in favor of the tax-payer. That beneficent prin- 
ciple is all I want applied by the executive officers of the Government 
in regard to tariff taxation. It does not at all confront the provisions 
which are made for the security of the revenue. There is no greater 
chance here for evasion or for the avoidance of the payment of the tax 
by reason of such principle being incorporated into the law, but it seems 
to me it is unnecessarily harsh, amounting almost to a declaration of 
hostility against a large class of citizens who are carrying on a legiti- 
mate business to leave such a construction possible in the law. 

Mr, ALDRICH. Mr. President, I did not suppose the Senator from 
Delaware could be serious in offering thisamendment. It reverses the 
rule of law which has obtained in this country for half a century, and 
if it should be adopted 
- Mr. GRAY. Will the Senator from Rhode Island point me to any 


officers "or col- 
he shall report 


1890. 
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decision by any court where the principle I have enunciated has not 
been applied as a matter of construction? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will touch upon that as I proceed. 

If the amendment should be adopted, we might as well abandon all 
attempt to collect revenue from customs duties. The twentieth sec- 
tion of the act of August 30, 1842, reads as follows: \ 

Sro, 20, And be it further enacted, That there shall be levied, collected, and 

d on each and every non-enumerated article which bears a similitude, either 

n material, quality, texture, or the uses to which it may be applied, to any enu- 
merated article, chargeable with duty, the same rate of duty which is levied 
and charged on the enumerated article which it most resembles in any of the 
particulars before mentioned, and if any non-enumerated article equally re- 
sembles two or more enumerated articles,on which different rates of duty are 
cha) there shall be levied, collected, and d on such non-enumerated 
article the same rate of duty as is chargeable on the article which it resembles 
paying the highest duty; and on all articles manufactured from two or more 
materials the duty shall be assessed at the highest rates at which any of its com- 
ponent parts may be chargeable, 

The principle embodied in this section has been recognized in every 
general tariff act which has been enacted from 1842 to the present 
time, 

The reasons for the rule are obvious. It is impossible to include in 
à tariff act a definite description of all articles upon which duties are 
levied; and if the rule proposed by the Senator from Delaware should 
be adopted, and in all cases of doubt or uncertainty the lowest rate 
should be levied, articles covered by the plain intent of that act would 
be imported under new commercial names, for the purpose of creating 
doubt and evading the payment of the duties imposed by law. 

‘The tendency to adopt new names and descriptions is restrained by 
the rule which is contained in the twentieth section of the act of 1842 
and in bection 2499 Revised Statutes. Unless this rule is to be retained 
it will be necessary to describe definitely, if this were possible, every 
article upon which a duty is to be levied. This being impracticable in a 
tariff covering, as ours does, an immense number of articles directly or 
indirectly, the rule contained in existing law and which has been in 
force fifty years must be retained. Otherwise, unless a uniform rate 
of duty is imposed upon all merchandise, the law can not be enforced. 

The Senator from Delaware says that the courts have held that 
tariff laws should be construed liberally when the rights of importers 
are involved. I think that is true, but this rule applies only to ques- 
tions of doubtful construction, and not to those covered by the plain lan- 
guage of the statute. 

Mr. GRAY. There is so much noise in the Chamber that I can not 
hear the Senator. : 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the rule of liberality to importers in the 
construction of the tariff laws has been established by the courts ot 
the United States, but as I say this applies only to questions which 
are not covered by the plain of the statutes. 

Mr. GRAY. I with you there. 

Mr. ALDRICH. This rule has no application to section 2499 Re- 
vised Statutes, which is familiarly known as the similitude section. 

Mr. GRAY. It could not apply because there is an express statu- 
tory rule of construction laid down. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Precisely, and this rule the Senator from Dela- 
ware by his amendment seeks to reverse, and for this reason I am op- 

to the amendment. 

Mr. EVARTS. Mr. President,if the Senator from Delaware will 
for a moment notice the distinction between what is covered by the 
similitude clause and what is covered by his amendment, which is that 
the lesser rate of taxation when in doubt as to which rate was meant 
shall be made, he will see that the cases are quite distinguishable. 

Mr. GRAY. Will the Senator pardonme? I commented upon that 
su ion a few moments ago. 

. EVARTS. And he may not see any good reason for disturbing 
the similitude clause by any change he may wish to make. A 
of it would not be within his principle. The principle is that when 
the Government undertakes to decide that similitude goods shall bear 
a certain rate and quality, because it finds its descriptive powers ex- 
hausted in there being two articles that will come within an equal de- 
gree of similitude, and then the meaning of the legislature is, We 
mean that itis most like that which has the highest rate. That is what 
it means. That is, in a question of distinction between them, it is 
their method of getting at an accurate description of what similitude 


goods are. F 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, I think I understand the distinction 
which the Senator from New York has just spoken of, and I called at- 
tention a few moments ago, after the Senator from Iowa had spoken, 
to the fact that my amendment was not framed with reference to the 
similitude clause, but sought, so far as it might, to impose by statute 
pr ion the rule of construction and of interpretation that the 
courts have pronounced to be the proper one in cases of equivocal lan- 
guage used in a statute in regard to tax rates. That is all. Certainly 
the provision asembraced in my amendment ean not much interfere even 
with the strictest ini ion of the customs law, for after all it is 
only where the administrative officers, to wit, the appraisers, are in 
doubt, from the used in the statute, which of two rates of 
ee be imposed, the higher or the lower, that this ruleshall ap- 
piy- 


The Government will not go to pieces if, in those unprovidêd-for cases 
in which Congress has not been able or has not seen fit to clearly de- 
termine the rate, pending amendment and readjustment by the legis- 
lative body, the lower rate shall be imposed by the customs officers. 
Suppose there is a clear and honest doubt in the mind of the appraiser 
whether a certain article should under the language used in the customs 
act be liable toa duty of 50 or of 25 percent. That doubt arises from the 
ambiguity of the language used by Congress. May it not well happen 
that if he imposes the higher rate he not only has worked a hardship to 
the importer, but he really may have imposed an exaction which Con- 
gress did not intend should be made, and therefore money is taken from 
the citizens against the will of the legislative body? 


To avoid a consequence so serious as that, the rule prescribed in my 


amendment says that pending this doubt and until this doubt is 
cleared up by Congress when this matter is reported to it, the lower 
tate shall be imposed, that such a doubt shall be resolved in favor of 
the tax-payer, a principle that is universally applied by all courts, 
State and national, in regard to this matter of taxation, because it is 
always within the power of the Government through its legislative 
department to make plain that which is ambiguous, to make clear 
that which is equivocal. They have the power in their hands, and if 
they have used the ambiguous language, if they are ible for 
this equivocal situation, then the tax-payer ought not to take the 
chance even of suffering from it. 

The Senator from Iowa and the Senator from Rhode Island have al- 
Inded to the past practice, but I have heard nowhere of a justification 
of the present rule nor why a principle so harsh as that advocated by 
them should remain upon our statute-book. Nor should the tax-payer 
be called upon to pay $5,000 where, perchance, the legislative y 
only intended that he should pay $2,500. Thatmay well happen owing 
to the ambiguous language used by Co inly, with our fre- 
quent sessions of Congress, the Government will receive no detriment 
if pending an ap to it—and this amendment requires that such 
matter should be reported to Congress at once—the lower duty should 
Deca ected from the citizen and the benefit of the doubt resolved in 

yor. 

Upon what principle of justice, upon what principle of common fair- 
ness the administration of laws so harsh as this can be defended by 
the Senator from Iowa and the Senator from Rhode Island Iam at a 
loss to understand, : 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Delaware looks 
upon this proposed law froma different standpoint from what Ido. If 
he is correct, this is a criminal statute to be construed strictly and 
every doubt against the Government. A law levying a tax is not a 
criminal statute, certainly. It is a law to provide the essential requi- 
sites for carrying on the operations of the Government. 

Mr. GRAY. The Senator will allow me to say that it is not a con- 
tention of mine, but it is a principle laid down by the Supreme Court 
that such a law should be strictly construed as against the citizen. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If that be true, why put it in the form of an ex- 
press provision of law? Can you not trust the Supreme Court of the 
United States to fairly construe your law without putting in rules of 
construction that they have already acted upon? 

Mr. GRAY. Wecan not get to the Supreme Court under this bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, you can. Every question of classification 
which raises a question of law may be carried to the Supreme Court of 
the United States; and there is one of the troubles about this bill. I 
would not let it ever go to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and the Supreme Court of the United States is in favor of terminating 
all these revenue cases which can be corrected by an act of Congress 
without going to the Supreme Court of the United States, and it has 
so expressed itself. There is no reason why a revenue case, which is 


change | a mere question of what rate of duty is imposed by an act of Congress, 


should ever go to the Supreme Court of the United States, because 
Congress being in session at least once a year can always change the 
law. It is not like a question where the right of property is depending, 
but it is a mere question as to what duties are for the time being 
imposed by law upon the importation of goods, and those duties can 
be changed by law at any time. Let there be a tribunal to decide 
these questions promptly and let the decisions be reported to Congress, 
so that Congress mayat once change the law if the rate is too high for 
justice or too low for revenue, and then as a matter of course the 
trouble is easily corrected. 

The whole principle of this bill rests upon the idea that the tribu- 
nals to pass upon the facts are tribunals able and willing in every re- 
spect to perform the duty imposed upon them. That is what? To 
ascertain the value in one case of imported goods, in another case what 
is the commercial name of those goods; and those two questions are 
the only questions that are left to the appraisers: first, what is the 
value of those goods, if the duty is ad valorem, and, next, what is the 
commercial name of the goods and the quality of the goods according 
to commercial usage—not a question of law usually. 

It is true that in the question of classification sometimes there are 
legal points invelved, but very rarely. Nearly all are questions of 


fact. Now, the theory of this biil is these questions of fact ought 
to „F and not by judicial officers, 


f 


A jury passes upon questions of fact, for the amount of damages, etc., 
but here the question is as to the value of a particular article spread 
before the appraiser, as to whether that value is a dollar a yard or five 
dollars a yard, what the article is composed of and what is its com- 
mercial name. If it is described as satinets by the Jaw creating the 
duty, then it is for the officer to say whether it is satinet or cloth or 
some other kind of material used for clothing. Each name used in 
the tariff act isa commercial désignation known to merchants and 
known to the men who are engaged in this business. 

Mr. President, the whole principle of this law is that we are dealing 
simply with commercial facts, with the importation of goods, with the 
value of those goods, with the classification of those goods, with the 
commercial name of those goods, and not in one case in fifty is any- 
thing involved except a question of fact; and we say that the decision 
of the tribunal which we have constituted, as strong we suppose as it 
could be constituted, of men of experience, with liberal salaries, abso- 
lutely independent, free from political embarrassments, men of differ- 
ent parties that the decision of that tribunal shallstand; that it is the 
proper and just and right tribunal to decide these questions. I would 
never allow any of these cases to go to any court whatever. If these 
men make mistakes, Congress can give those aggrieved the only prac- 
ticable remedy by changing the law. If they should make some 

ievous error that really should operate as an injustice to any class of 

rters in any class of cases, Congress could furnish the remedy. 

t is an administrative, not a judicial, proceeding. That is the theory 
of the law. If the Senator from Delaware is correct, we ought to vote 
down this bill right off. If it is a judicial proceeding in one sense, in 
the sense in which it is claimed by him, then as a matter of course 
it ought not to appear in the form here provided. But this bill does 
provide for a decision even by the highest court of the United States, 
the Supreme Court of the United States, on every question of law in- 
volved in an importation of goods. The present law is not more clear 
on this subject than this bill, because every case may be certified upon 
error of law, first to thecircuit court and then to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Tt has struck me all along in the whole of the three or four days’ 
debate we have had on this bill that we are not taking the proper gen- 
eral view of the nature and character of this bill, which is a bill in the 
main to ascertain facts and only dealing with legal questions when 
they possibly arise in probably one case out of ten in the construction 
of the meaning of the words of the statute in a decision as to whether 
a particular commercial name means the article that is imported or 
does not, and those cases and questions are much better decided by the 
skilled appraisers than by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
however august may be that tribunal. 

For these reasons I shall vote against the amendment of the Senator 
from Delaware and all other amendments to this bill. Indeed, since 
the concession made to the lawyers, as I think, in this bill has not 
been acceded to, I shall vote against the amendments proposed by the 
Committee on Finance, to which I assented, simply on the ground that 
the House bill as it stands is a better bill for administrative purposes, 
and just and fair to the persons who wish to raise legal questions to be 
carried to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I did not comprehend on the first 
hasty reading of this amendment its vicious character. It proposes that 
when an appraiser is in doubt as to the rate of duty which should be ap- 

lied in any case or whenever the law is in his opinion equivocal or am- 
iguous he shall fix the duty at the lowest rate possible, the appraiser 
to decide finally as to what is equivocal, ambiguous,or a question of 
doubt. In other words, it proposes to give to the appraisers at New 
York or wherever, the right to determine the rates of duty which 
be assessed, without any limitation except that the rate shall 
always be the lowest, 

Mr. GRAY, Did not the Senator see that in the amendmentat first? 
That is all there is in it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No, I did not see it at first, and I now have diffi- 
culty in realizing that the Senator from Delaware seriously proposes to 
delegate the power to establish rates and to assess duties, which I sup- 
posed resided in the Congress of the United States, to certain officers of 
the customs who may be paid a salary of $1,800 to $2,000 a year. The 
Government would have no remedy against the wrongful acts of its 
own officers to whom it had given such extraordinary powers. 

Mr. GRAY, Mr. President, I should not have said another word 
but for what the Senator from Rhode Island had just said. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island says that when he first looked at this amend- 
ment he did not discover what he calls its vicious character. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not wholly. 

Mr. GRAY. There is nothing in the amendment which deserves 
that characterization which should not have been seen at the most 
casual glance. 

Mr, ALDRICH. I think that is so. 

Mr. GRAY. The Senator stated awhile ago that he did not know 
whether the amendment had been offered seriously, Now, letus under- 


stand what he means by the vicious character of this amendment. He 
says it is this: That under this amendment where the appraiser is in 
doubt as to what the law means, whether a higher or a lower rate 
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of duty shall be imposed on a given class of merchandise, then he is 
allowed or commanded to impose the lowest duty, thereby delegating 
to him, a mere executive officer, the right to impose duties, 


Now, I shall put it the other way. Suppose there is a doubt in the 
appraiser’s mind whether a higher or a lower duty should be imposed 
and we leave it to him to decide in favor of the higher duty, are we 
not delegating to him a much more serious power, to wit, the power te 
take a larger sum from the tax-payer’s pocket? A rule that will not 
work both ways is a very poor rule. 

That is the vicious character which the Senator from Rhode Island 
seeks to attribute to this amendment, that this executive officer, the 
appraiser, is allowed to decide some of these cases in favor of the citi- 
zen and not always and at all times in favor of the Government. He 
actually takes large sums of money from the pocket of the citizen that 
Congress never intended should be taken. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, in the case to which the Senator 
from Delaware alludes, the importer if wronged has a remedy by an ap- 
peal, but in this case the Government has no remedy, but is bound by 
the instructions given by this provision to its own officer. 

Mr. GRAY. I will tell the Senator what remedy the Government 
has, When the matter is reported to Congress, in the next month or 
two, let Congress make plain that which is obscure or ambiguous or 
equivocal. 

Mr. ALDRICH, If the Senator from Delaware believes that to be 
a certain or efficacious remedy then his judgment is very different from 
mine. It will take months or years before the action of Congress can 
be taken, and the Government will be without remedy, practically. 

Mr. GRAY. How long, may I ask the Senator from Rhode Island, 
has it taken one House of Congress to remedy what they conceive to be 
the evil of the worsted classification ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Under a Republican administration it has taken 
but a few hours, but the defect in the law has been known since 1883, 
and prior to this Congress no attempt to furnish a remedy has been 
made in the other House. 

Mr. GRAY. Then this is a proper provision for an incoming Demo- 
cratic Administration. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator from Rhode Island permit me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. McPHERSON. He says it has been in the tariff law which ex- 
isted from 1883 to the present time. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It has, 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I ask the Senator if an appeal has not been 
made by each succeeding Secretary of the Treasury, beginning with 
Judge Folger who, I believe, was a Republican and a very just and 
honest and honorable one, followed by Secretary Manning and Secretary 
Fairchild. That appeal was made toall of the Congresses after 1883, and 
they resisted the appeals upon the ground that the issuance of such 
an order by the Secretary of the Treasury would in effect be to repeal 
a law of Congress, and nobody has been found bold enough to take such 
a step until the present Secretary of the Treasury undertook it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In answer to the question asked by the Senator 
from New Jersey I will say that it is true that interested parties ap- 
pealed to cach successive Secretary of the Treasury from 1883 to the 
present time for relief from the injurious effects of the defective pro- 
visions of the act of 1883. Prior to the administration of Secretary 
Windom, however, these appeals were made in vain. 

Each of the officers in turn acknowledged the glaring inequalities in 
the respective provisions applying to worsteds and to woolens, but each 
held that the remedy could only be found in legislative action, and 
Congress was repeatedly urged to adopt the needful legislation. The 
fact that in a matter of this importance and urgency no action was 
taken for seven years confirms fully what I have said in answer to the 
Senator from Delaware, that no reliance can be placed on the prompt 
action of Congress in redressing grievances of this kind. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I am not willing that the Senator’s statement 
shall remain unanswered. There are two opinions with respect to 
whether there was any defect in the law. I take the ground openly 
and boldly that the law as it stands is exactly as Congress intended it 
to be, and all the evidence adduced before the Tariff Commission and 
all the evidence before the committee of the Senate, in short, every- 
thing from that day to this goes to show that it was the intention of 
Congress at that time to make the cost of that particular article as 
cheap as possible to the consumer, because the Republican party of that 
day had not yet reached the advanced point that they would begin to 
protect an industry before it was-born. The later views, however, of 
the Republican party anticipate what may be born in the future in 
the shape of an industry, and they propose to build upa barrier of pro- 
tection against them before they appear upon the scene at all. That 
was not the direction in which we legislated in 1883 upon the worsted 

uestion. x 
$ Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator from New Jersey mean to say that. 
there was then no worsted industry in existence in this country ? 

Mr. McPHERSON. I mean to say that the worsted industry in this 
country to-day and the worsted industry in 1883 were entirely different 
in these respects. 


Mr. President, I have one word to say in respect to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Delaware, more in justification of the vote 
I expect to give upon the question than for any other purpose. I do 
not approve the amendment offered by the Senator from Delaware. I 
do not approve of it for the reason that, as in all tariff bills we have 
made since we began to make tariffs, the rule that is embodied in this 
bill bas always obtained. It has been the practice of the Government, 
and is, I think, a good practice, because it has a tendency more than 
anything else to prevent frauds, because of the tendency of all import- 
ers in preparing their goods. To illustrate, take the textile fabrics. 

It is almost impossible for a consumer of the goods to determine as 
to the respective kind and quantities, cost, and value of the materials 
that enter into their construction. Certain goods are manufactured 
solely for the purpose of getting them in at a lower rate of duty, and 
they find that by using a little less ora little more of one particular ar- 
ticle they would be able to bring the goods in at a little less cost, and the 
whole purpose is to defraud the consumer or the revenue. The con- 
sumer is not sufficiently able to judge of the article to determine 
whether the goods be shoddy or genuine, so closely can the genuine be 
imitated. Therefore, youshould make one rule that applies to all, and 
not a shifting, changing rule that to-day may apply to one case and 
impose one duty and to-morrow, applied to another case in a different 
direction, impose a different duty. When you consider the number, 
variety, and extent ofall the fabricsand all the articles, covering three or 
four thousand on the tariff-list, coming into this country we must adopt 
a certain rule. 

Therefore, as I say, I was in favor of making a new rule whereby 
the administration of the customs department should be governed. 
That we have tried to do in this bill. Now, as to what should follow 
in a tariff billas a rate of duty is quite a differentthing. I claim that 
we have the right to say, and I shall say, and I emphasize it for the ben- 
efit of the other side of the Chamber, when the tariff bill comes before 
the Senate for consideration, that owing to the construction of this 
bill it should accomplish, as we hope and expect it will, the preven- 
tion of undervalutions so that the effect will be to tend to raise the cost 
of to the consumer. Is not that so? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Noz it does not. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Why not, if the goods are coming into this coun- 
try undervalued, for which this bill has been considered necessary to 
prevent? Then of course the protection accorded to American manu- 
facturers is not so great. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes, but the Senator spoke of the consumer, That 
was the person I was speaking about. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Why not to the consumer as well? If the goods 
are undervalued, upon that undervaluation which we hope to prevent 
by this method of administration, and a lower duty is charged, conse- 
quently the consumer does not have to pay so much. 

The evidence of that, I will say to the Senator from Vermont, is 
found in the testimony before the committee upon which this bill was 
based. The New Yorkimporting merchants appeared before the com- 
mittee and made this declaration: It is impossible for us to import 
goods at all.“ Why? Simply because the foreign manufacturer con- 
signs his goods to an agent in New York under an undervaluation of 
the goods. The agent pays the duty upon the undervaluation and the 
appraiser is powerless, because there is no market value of the goods 
abroad. None are offered and the goods are entered for duty and the 
lower duty paid, and the agent in turn turns around and sells them to 
the merchant. The merchant who can not import his goods becomes 
the purchaser of the goods from the agent, and he can not get them at 
all except from the agent. Thatis not a proper system to continue. 

It is not exactly, as I think, the province of this great Government 
to destroy those importing merchants who have been for years and years 
importing goods upon an honest basis, purchasing them in an open mar- 
ket on the other side, where everybody can purchase at like prices, and 
then offering them for sale here upon the purchase price of the goods 
abroad plus the duty. Therefore, this administrative bill was origi- 
nated and has been constructed and defended from that time to this for 
the express purpose of getting rid of that dilemma. 

Now, then, what more do we do in the bill for administrative pur- 

? We even make tariff legislation in this bill, and, unlike the 
existing law and directly contrary to its provisions, we impose here a 
duty upon the cases, upon the coverings, the boxes which include the 
goods. That I confess we do more for administrative than other pur- 

because when the appraiser receives a box of goods under this 

ill he takes the box as he finds it and he imposes the requisite duty 

upon everything it contains as required by law, and another duty upon 

the box itself. That I believe to be the true policy. Weare making an 

administrative bill, and are not dealing here with rates of duty. The 

plan proposed is that the box and its contents are before the appraiser 
and he shall deal with them as an entirety. a 

But following that, I wish to say to the Senator from Vermont, who 
noticed a remark I made about it, if it would and should not neces- 
sarily follow as a consequence that when we come to consider a tariff 
bill we should take into consideration what we had gained by prevent- 
ing undervaluation, what we have gained by way of protection as well 
by imposing a duty on the carton, the box, and other things not pro- 


vided for in the existing law, for that is what I intend most absolutely 


toinsist upon. Whatever you gain by these methods of administration 
I propose to ask you to reduce in the tariff bill when it comes before 
the Senate. 

Mr. GRAY. Does the Senator from New Jersey think, inasmuch as 
this bill is so severe an increase of tariff burdens in the way he has de- 
2 that we may afford to be a little liberal in the construction of 
the law? 

Mr. McPHERSON. When the Senator undertakes by a change of 
construction in the law that which I think would be vicious in its practice 
and its tendency, I shall certainly opposesuchalaw. It does seem tome, 
though, that there ought to be judgment and good sense enough in the 
Congress of the United States to make an administrative bill which of 
itselt would be perfect and complete in all its parts, and which, as to 
its workings, would give ample protection everywhere, and then when 
we come to impose the duty upon the goods let the duty be sufficiently 
reduced upon the goods to meet any changes demanded or made possi- 
ble in framing an improved administrative bill, 

Mr. VEST. Do I understand the Senator from New Jersey to say 
that he now indorses the provision of this bill which puts the same tax 
upon the carton or the covering as upon the contents ? 

Mr, MCPHERSON. But the carton or covering does not bear the 


same tax upon the value as the contents of the box. 


Mr. VEST. It is the same thing substantially. It makes the car- 
ton or covering as to value a part of the value of the package, reversing 
the law as it has existed since 1883. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator does not exactly understand the 
situation. If, for instance, a case of silks is brought into the port of 
New York, and has a box covering upon it which is worth $1 or $3, 
whatever may be the value of that covering, the duty is imposed upon 
the silk at its rate and the duty is also imposed upon the box at its 
rate for coverings, if the value of the box can be ascertained. What is 
the reason for that? 

Mr. VEST rose. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If the Senator will permit me to make the ex- 
planation, It was found after the act of 1883 was passed, when we took 
the duty entirely off the coverings, that parties began upon the other 
side their attempts to defrand the revenue and escape the operation of 
the law; and they would for instance ship to this country a box of jew- 
elry in which there would be a cheap article of jewelry, and incl 
that was a box highly embellished, highly wrought, which was wo 
five times as much as the articles contained in the box. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Sometimes worth twenty times as much. 

. MCPHERSON. Sometimes worth twenty times as much, 

. GRAY. Allow me to say to the Senator 

. McPHERSON. When I get through with my statement. 

. GRAY. Only a single word. 

„ MCPHERSON. I must insist upon proceeding. 

. GRAY. Lou need not insist upon it. I will sit down. 

. MCPHERSON. That certainly was an evasion of the law, be- 
cause if that box inclosing the jewelry was shipped here the box came 
in free, and there was box or covering surrounding the jewelry worth 
more than the jewelry. I want to know if that sort of thing should be 
allowed to go on. If there is to be a system, let it be a perfect and 
complete and intelligent system to start with, and when we come to 
make a rate of duty let us make that rate of duty low enough, as I 
think we ought to make it, more in the interest of the consumer than 
in the interest of the manufacturer. I am in favor of the lowest pos- 
sible rate of duty, a rate simply to measure the difference in cost be- 
tween the wages paid to labor in this country and what is paid abroad. 
I favor a lower rate of duty on the whole list of dutiable goods than 
has ever been proposed by any party since I became a member of the 
Senate. 

Now I will listen to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. GRAY. The Senator from New Jersey is good enough to say 
he will listen to what I have tosay. That matter of the jewelry-box 
is the standard and well worn illustration that is to show the iniquity 
of allowing cartons and coverings to come in free. It has been very 
often used and it is very easily provided against. Thatsingleinstance— 
and no other instance can be cited by the Senator from New Jersey— 
can be provided against simply by phraseology which will exclude from 
the immunity of the packing cases any unusual, or unnecessary, or 
extraordinary cases or coverings. That is all that is required. But 
that the usual box, the usual packing case of imported merchandise 
should be subjected to a tax when it is perfectly worthless when 
stripped from the articles that it covers, is a monstrous feature of this 
law 


Mr. MCPHERSON. Let me cite another case. It will, perhaps, be 
rendered more apparent to the Senator from Delaware that there is 
more in it than he is willing to concede. For instance, take the pot- 
tery industry. The duty on pottery and glassware was inc in 
the tariff act of 1883 and the coverings made free, and although it is an 
industry of my State it was done contrary to my wishes and my vote; 
but sometimes the packages of glassware and pottery are very ex- 
pensive. They must be made with something that will enable them 
to be packed strongly, of willow-ware, or something of that kind, 
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which will enable the box to be moved without breaking the articles, 
The covering must be something elastic, as the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Coxe] suggests. I thank him for the term. 

No sooner was that question settled than the importer began to put 
around the pottery and glassware a steel box made of articles of steel 
which under the schedule of the tariff were made dutiable at a high 
tate of duty. When the box came here they conld take the box to 
pieces, and there was an article of steel which had been imported free 
of duty. This practice became quite common, and there was a large 
amount of this material introduced into the country in this way free of 
duty. Ido not suppose it was the intention of Congress to give any- 
body that particular advantage, and it was an enormous advantage to 
those who were enabled to bring in these steel coverings in that way. 

There are a hundred things I might go on and name here, but the 
illustration I have given is sufficient for the purpose. 

I want to say to the Senator from Delaware that I objected to put- 
ting this carton question in the administrative bill in committee. I 
did it because I thought it properly belonged on a tariff bill rather than 
on this bill, but I can see some propriety in having it here and a great 
propriety, and it being here now I am not going to objecttoit. When 
you instruct an appraiser as to what he is to make an entry of goods 
upon, what thing there is before him which he shall enter and how he 
shall enter it—because that is the purpose of this bill—it deals with 
the question of the entry of goods and the appraisement, and it is simply 
a direction to him that he shall take the box and covering and that a 
duty shall be levied on them in proportion to their values, respectively. 

Then I claim that this side of the Chamber has the right, in addition 
to the rate of duty that they will be willing to see imposed upon these 

to ask for a further reduction upon the ground that we have pre- 
vented undervaluation, and upon the ground that we have strength- 
ened the protection to the American manufacturer, in that we have im- 
posed additional duties upon the carton. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I want to submit some observations in 
reply to a portion of the remarks of the Senator from New Jersey. My 
friend from Delaware wants a vote upon this amendment. I propose 
to offer an amendment afterwards upon this carton question, upon 
which I wish to say something, or I shall say it now unless we can get 
the vote on this amendment, in which case I will defer my remarks. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I wish to submit a single observa- 
tion in regard to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Dela- 
ware, and to speak only in respect to it. There is no act of Congress, 
I think, and no act of any law-making power, that is not open, when 
you first come to consider if, and until you finally conclude what it 
means, to doubt, to the very state of things that is mentioned in this 
amendment, I do not know any instance of any kind of legislation in 
which it can not be said that some part or clause or phrase or word in 
a law is open to question and doubt. Ihavenever heard or seen, to the 
best of my recollection, any instance where the law-making power de- 
clares that, if the tribunal to whom its administration or final con- 
sideration is to be intrusted shall be in doubt as to what it means or 
what it should mean, a certain result shall follow. I think, therefore, 
the amendment certainly is entitled to the credit of being unique. 
There is nothing like it, I believe, in any statute that can be produced 
from the nning of the making of statutes down to this day, begin- 
ning with Ten Commandments and coming down to the adminis- 
trative tariff bill, which I hope is about to become a law. 

Mr. GRAY. The Ten Commandments are unique in connection 
with the tariff bill 

Mr. EDMUNDS. So they are. They say Thou shalt not steal.” 

Mr. GRAY. That makes this unique. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. ‘‘Thoushalsnotlie:’’ Thou shalt not bear false 
witness, and so on, and that is what this administrative bill is trying 
to command shall not be done under the laws of the United States. 

To say that an administrative officer, a tax officer, being in doubt as 
to the value of a horse in the State of Delaware or Vermont, as I sup- 
pose horses are taxed in both these States, should put the horse into 
the class of mules, which I suppose are taxed less in Delaware than 
horses are, would be an amazing piece of legislation. The fact is it is 
impossible by legislation to cure doubts and difficulties in administra- 
tion and in judicial determination of disputes that arise. It is beyond 
the reach of human power to do it, and every effort to do it by declar- 
ing that in case of doubt, of mental confusion in the mind of a judge 
or administrative oflicer, then the result shall be so and so, is to invite 
a larger field of difficulty and corruption than can possibly exist in a 
case where you require a man to make up his mind, whatever his doubt 
may be, and having made it up to follow the law as he finds it to be. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I am opposed to this amendment. 

Mr. GRAY. Ido not think my amendment is open to the criticism 
of the Senator from Vermont as being unique, for it seeks to impose a 
rule of construction in case of doubt which he says is an entirely usual 
thing in all statutes where doubts may arise and where it is important 
that the doubt should be resolved for administrative purposes. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, I think I have not said anything of that kind. 

Mr. GRAY. Then I misunderstood the Senator from Vermont; but, 
whether he said so or not, it is a fact that the laws of the United States 
from I do not know what distant period in the past until the present 


have undertaken to impose a rule of construction in regard to doubtful 
on ta and impose upon the executive officers a duty in that 


regard, 

M EDMUNDS. Will the Senator kindly read one of those stat- 
utes 

Mr. GRAY. I will not pause to read them now. They have been 
read by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should be very glad to see astatute of this kind 
any where. 

Mr. GRAY. The Senator from Vermont thinks this is not a statute 
of this kind, yet it is entirely within the principle that he has enun- 
ciated. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Different facts. 

Mr. GRAY. It may be different facts that they refer to, it may be 
to the similitude clause; but, whatever the subject referred to may be, 
the statute law has undertaken time and time again and over and over 
again in our books to impose a rule of construction. Now, all I ask 
is that the rule of construction shall be that where there is a doubt the 
doubt shall be resolyed in favor of the lower duty. The Senator from 
Vermont sees no inconsistency and nothing unique in resolving that 
doubt in favor of the higher duty. I leave it to him whether there is 
any inconsistency in my amendment with the settled practice in 
to such statutes, except in the fact that this lowers the duty, and he 
would always have it raised. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I would not do anything of the kind, and I have 
not said anything, I think, that would warrant my friend from Dela- 
ware in making his last but one remark, that I would have the doubt 
solved in favor of the higher duty. I would do nothing of the kind. 
I would have the doubt solved, as, in the administration and execution 
of all laws, doubts must be solved, by an honest intellectual effort to 
arrive at the trne meaning of the statute or the true nature of the 
thing which was the subject of consideration; and having intellectually 
and without corruption or bias reached a result, I would follow it 
whether it pnt it into the lower e or into the higher one. That is 
it. Now the Senator says that if a man has a confusion of mind then 
there will be free trade; if he has a clear head then there will be pro- 
tection. = à 

Mr. GRAY. The Secretary of the Treasury has instructed these cus- 
toms officers that where that doubt exists in the statute orin the mind 
of the appraiser it must be resolved in favor of the higher duty. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, it seems to me a discussion upon this 
point necessarily resolves itself into the consideration that all questions 
of ambiguity or doubt in reference to this subject must be either be- 
cause the subject claimed to be dutiable is not within the terms of the 
law or because it has some similitude to something thatis within the 
law, but is not within the terms of description of the law. 

Now, as I understand the law and the doubts to which the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware relates, similitude is provided for 
in the statute which now exists. 

An article may be in the likeness of a thing, and yet not that thing. 
In that case it would not be within the terms of the law and not sub- 
ject to the duty. The law as it stands provides that where there is 
an article not within the terms of the description, but which is sub- 
ject to duty because of its similitude to some things which are dutiable, 
where it is neither one of two articles each of which bears a different 
rate of duty but has a similitude to both, it shall bear the highest rate 
of duty which any article to which it has a similitude bears. 

The domain and region of reason, the intellectual exercise for which 
the Senator from Vermont contends, is limited entirely to the ques- 
tion whether it is a matter of similitude or a matter of identity. 

If there be a difference the doubt comes in, and the law imposes the 
highest rate of duty, not the rate of the article to which it bears the 
greatestsimilitude, but the rate of the article which bears the highest 
rate of duty. The doubt upon the mind of the assessing officer or the 
court or anybody else under this proposed statute is of necessity limited 
to the question of identity or of similitude altogether. 

Now, the Senator from Delaware says that is a practical thing in the 
administration of the law, and that being so this statute prescribes a 
rule, not the rule of similitude, not that the article in reference to which 
we are now considering shall bear the tax of that article to which it 
has the greatest similitude, which would be the reasonable and the 
natural and the just and equitable rule, but that, being like two arti- 
cles, no matter in what degree of likeness, it shall bear the rate of the 
higher, while the Senator from Delaware says that asa matter of wise 
policy and of justice it ought to bear the rate of the lower duty. 

Why? Because if it is not within the terms of the law it is not a 
subject of taxation, and the doubt is whether there is any law to take 
the citizen’s property away from him, and as there is a doubt whether 
the article is dutiable, and, if so, what duty, the duty should be of 
‘the lowest rate fixed in this law, and not the highest. Where it is 
doubtful whether there is law for taking the citizen’s property the 
amount taken from him should beas little as possible, pending the set- 
tlement of the question. This is clearly right. 

But, Mr. President, there is another consideration, it seems to me, 
that should address itself to the mind of a legislator in respect to this 
proposition. The tariff laws present an inducement to persons in for- 
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eign countries, to capital, to industry, to human thought, to invent 
some method by which the things imported into this country may bear 
a cheaper rate, may pay a smaller tax, without going into the domain 
of fraud upon the law—new inventions, new species of textile manu- 
facture, which may be made cheaperand placed within the reach of the 
people for a smaller amount of their labor in exchange for theirs, and 
which will contribute to their comfort and pleasure equally as well as 
the higher-priced article, : 

Now, to all that invention and that spirit of enterprise, an arbitrary 
rule intended to prevent frauds upon the revenue law, that all such in- 
ventions shall bear the highest rate of duty of any of the dutiable ar- 
ticles to which they have any likeness, is an obstacle to invention, a bar- 
rier to enterprise and ingenuity, a perpetual injury to the laboring 

le. It says, however, you may manufacture something different 
from the article upon which the rate of duty is imposed, and however 
much it may answer all the purposes of domestic use and human com- 
fort, if it is in the similitude of anything whatever that is dutiable, it 
shall bear the highest rate of duty of the article to which it has any 
similitude. 2 

Now, there is no reason for that. It is only defensible upon the 
ground of a fraud upon the revenue laws. How easy it is to meet this 
matter of fraud on the revenue laws by penalties, by confiscation, or 
by a suspension of the importation until the matter shall be legally and 
properly determined; and how much wiser it would be in a case like 
that, where there is no natural reason and the fraud alone is the thing 
to be prevented, to provide, in the interests of invention and human 
ingenuity and discovery and in the interests of the laboring people of 
the country to whom it is a benefaction, whatever you may say upon 
the subject of domestic production and domestic manufacture, and con- 
ceding for the purposes of the argument all that the progress of society 
and social improvement demand, that the laborer, the farmer, on whom 
both Government and society depend, shall be able to obtain the com- 
forts of life always fora less and a continually smaller portion of his la- 
bor. ‘This amendment, it seems to me, is in that direction and ought 
to be adopted. 

While the criticism of the Senator from Vermont is technically cor- 
rect, I do not think that you could make a law in direct terms that 
wherever anybody has a doubt upon a certain eee: the law shall 
be one thing and where the administrative o shall have no doubt 
the law shall be another. That would leave it to the varying judg- 
ment of the person charged with the duty, but the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware refers to a practical fact, which is an existing 
fact in the administration of these laws, and it provides, assuming your 
administrative officers to be what you suppose them to be in thisamend- 
ment, that wherever there is a reasonable doubt it is to be determined 
by whom? By these officers to whom you have given this great discre- 


The amendment of the Senator from Delaware simply provides that 
wherever the law is equivocal and ambiguous, the collecting officer of 
course deciding the fact whether it is or not, and deciding it subject to 
these administrative processes of an immediate appeal, we may say an 
instantaneous appeal to the Secretary of the Treasury, involving very 
little time and no delay of any consequence, the lower rate shall be al- 
lowed. What possible harm could that be to this bill or to a fair ad- 
ministrative process? 

We should bear in mind that any unnecessary exactions in collect- 
ing the revenue increases the cost to the great farming interest of the 
country. It means so many more hours of labor to give in exchange 
for a It means so many less comforts, so many more hardships and 

vations. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HARRIS in the chair). The ques- 
vey Pon the amendment proposed by the Senator from Delaware | Mr. 

RAY]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. EVARTS, Iask the Senator in charge of the bill whether it 
will suit his convenience that Ishould now have present disposition of 
the amendment I have proposed to the fifteenth section and which I 
presented to meet the accommodations suggested by the committee. 

Mr. ALLISON. What is the amendment? 

Mr. EVARTS. It is the amendment striking out certain portions 
e the * section and providing for the arrangements of a trial 

cour’ 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from New York will be read. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 22, in section 15, line 36, after the 
word ‘‘prescribe,’’ it is proposed to strike out all down to and includ- 
ing the word the, in line 40, as follows: 

And such further evidence with the aforesaid return shall constitute the 
record upon which said circuit court shall give priority to and proceed to hear 


gos 3 the questions of law and fact involved in such decision, respect - 
g 


And to insert in lieu thereof: 
And thereupon the court shall proceed to try and determine, according to law, 


upon the matters thus before it, and such other testimony as the court may 
think necessary, the proper; 


% 


So as to make the section read: 

And all the evidence taken by and before said appraisers shall be competent 
evidence before said circuit court; and within 8 days after the aforesaid 
return is made the court may, upon the application of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the collector of the port, or the importer, owner, consignee, or agent, as the 
case may be, refer it to one of said general appraisers, as an ofticer of the court 
to take and return to the court such further evidence as may be offered by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, collector, importer, owner, consignee, or agent, 
within 2 days thereafter, in such order and under such rules as the court 
may prescribe; and thereupon the court shall proceed to try and determine, ac- 
cording to law, upon the matters thus before it, and such other testimony as 
the court may think necessary, the proper classification of such merchandise 
and the rate of duty imposed thereon under such classification, and the decision 
of such court shall be final, ete. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. GRAY. I wish to ask the Senator from New York if that is not 
the original amendment offered by him day before yesterday. 

Mr. EVARTS. I have not offered an amendment as long as this 
that has been read lately. 

Mr. GRAY. Task the Senator from New Yorkif he does not desire 
to answer my question? It was a respectful question. 

Mr. EVARTS. Certainly; I ain not objecting to that. It was my 
own inattention to what had been read. 

Mr. GRAY. I would ask the Senator from New York, then, if the 
amendment that has just been read at the desk is not the amendment 
of which he gave notice day before yesterday, and concerning which 
we had some private conference. 


Mr. EVARTS. Exactly; I will not question that; only I was inat-. 


tentive to the reading. I assume that it is the same. 

Mr. GRAY. That is the amendment that, if I understood it was go- 
ing to be insisted on, I should have accepted in lieu of my own. 

Mr. EVARTS. Very well; Lam not making any question of the 
matter. This amendment which I proposed and was intending to take 
the sense of the Senate upon was to strike out, I think, about four 
lines and insert my proposition. On conference and comparison of 
views I assented to a substituting arrangement, I will call it at this 
stage, by leaving the text as it now reads in the report of the commit- 
tee unchanged, so far as striking out anything, and an addition of the 
clause that was then reported or suggested. My present purpose is to 
have this matter disposed of as I understood it was to be disposed of 
yesterday, and that the committee will assent to the change. My 
present purpose is to learn whether the committee assents to the propo- 
sition as made yesterday in substituting for the amendment I was pro- 
posing the amendment that was read by my colleague and which I un- 
derstood met with the assent of the committee. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, the suggestion now made by the 
Senator from New York requires, I suppose, that I should make a state- 
ment as respects the proposed substitution. Thecolleague of the Sena- 
tor from New York suggested to me an amendment which he said he 
thought we as a committee could agree to, which he showed to me. I 
said I nally had no objection to that amendment, As I under- 
stood, he then consulted his colleague, and when I saw the amendment 
afterwards there were interpolated into it additional words, namely, 
that the court may receive additional evidence, I do not know that 
that is very material. It was an arrangement between the Senator 
from New York and his colleague, to which I personally stated I would 
not object. When the additional words were interpolated I was not 
consulted. The amendment was shown tome in that form. Now, the 
Senator's colleague is necessarily absent to-day. The committee, on 
consultation, I find to be hostile to this amendment. But inasmuch as 
I stated to the colleague of the Senator that I should personaliy not 
object to the amendment, if he proposes it I shall not vote against it. 

Mr. EVARTS. You mean, then, if I propose it to the Senate ? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes. 

Mr. EVARTS. If I am to propose it to the Senate, I prefer my own 
amendment, 

Mr. ALLISON. Surely the Senator from New York will not now 
claim that the committee in any possible sense did or could agree to 
this amendment. We had no meeting upon it, and after it was shown 
to me several members of the committee objected to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from New York that the amendment which was read is the former 
amendmentof which he gave notice two days ago, and is not the amend- 
ment the Chair understands the Senator from New York and the Sen- 
ator from Iowa to have been discussing. 

Mr. EVARTS. Mr. President, there should be no misunderstand- 
ing 3 what my proposed amendment was, and I will send it up to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

Mr. EVARTS. Before it is read, I would state, and the Clerks will 
see, that there are interpolated two or three words in red, I think, in 
addition to the printed ones, which involve no consideration between 
us, but simply take in certain words which I did not intend to leave 
out. Let it be read now with the red in, please. 

The CHIEF CLEEK. In line 36, section 15, after the word pre- 
scribe,” it is proposed to strike out all down to and including the word 
**the,’’ in line 40, as follows: 

And such further evidence with the aforesaid return shall constitute the ree- 
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is; 


May 2, 


ord upon which said cireuit court shall give priority to and proceed to hear 
— e the questions of law and fact invol in such decision respect- 
g the, 
And to insert in lieu thereof the following: 


And thereupon the court shall give priority to and proceed to try and deter- 
mine, according to law, . — the matters thus before it, aud such other testi- 
mony as the court may think necessary, the proper; 


So as to read: 

The proper classification of such merchandise and the rate of duty imposed 
thereon under such classification, ete. 

Mr. EVARTS. The Chief Clerk has not read the whole of my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary informs the Chair that 
the whole of the amendment has been read. 

Mr. EVARTS. Certainly my amendment has a provision that in- 
cludes taking additional testimony if the court shall think proper. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chief Clerk has read it. The 
la e the Senator refers to is in his amendment, and it has been so 
fond tb Secretary informs the Chair. 

Mr. EVARTS. Then there has been someinadvertence about it, and 
that relates to the very point suggested by the Senator from Iowa. I 
have not intended to add, nor did the Senator, my colleague, intend to 
introduce any additional provision concerning the court taking testimony 
beyond what I had suggested in my original amendment. There were 
two points (and it is part of my general argument, which has not es- 
caped attention) enabling the court to take additional testimony if it 
“saw fit. Certainly all the Senators understand that. We argued that. 
The other one was thatit should proceed according to law. I will ask 
the Senate to lay this aside for a moment until I can see how the mat- 
ter stands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator desire to have the 
amendment read again. 8 

Mr. VEST. Let it be read again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chief Clerk will read the amend- 
ment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 36 of section 15, after the word pre- 
scribe,” it is proposed to strike out all down to and including the word 
the,“ in line 40, the words to be stricken out being as follows: 

And such further evidence with the aforesaid return shall constitute the rec- 
ord upon which said circuit court shall give priority toand proceed to hear and 
5 the questions of law and fact involved in such decision respect- 


And to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

And thereupon the court shall give priority to and proceed to try and deter- 
mine, ng to law, upon the matters thus before it, and such other testi- 
mony as the court may think necessary, the proper. 

Mr. EVARTS, Oh, well, that is quite right. That is the amend- 
ment. Thatcontains the same proposition about additional testimony. 
It was some confusion I was in, which the Senate will excuse me in 
suffering from, in not having the ability to hear as well as I ought. So 
that is in my amendment, and the conference, if it may be called so, 
between my colleague and myself covered that point of both additional 
testimony and of proceeding according to law and formed the staple 
of much discussion here. Now, the amendment that I was willing to 
assent to, and the committee were willing to assent to, I will ask may 


be read. 


Mr. ALLISON. I must say again, if the Senator from New York 
understood that the committee assented to this amendment, it was a 
mistake, and his colleague thoroughly understood that. 

Mr. EVARTS. 
be read to see what it is. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well; I do not object to its being read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed amendment will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 36, of section 15, after the word pre- 
scribe,” it is proposed to strike out all down to and including the word 
the,“ in line 40, and to insert: 

And said court in its discretion may receive additional evidence, and may in 
its discretion, to promote justice, send difficult questions of fact for trial to ajury. 

Mr. EVARTS. That is the substitute. Now, I understand the 
committee do not assent at all; and what has passed therefore yester- 
day I had treated as a conference between myself and my colleague, 
and as securing his vote to the amendment that he has received my as- 
sent to. All the matter was this, that I would be satisfied to withhold 
my amendment if the committee were willing to accept that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not see how the committee can accept an 
amendment when the committee is against it. 

Mr. EVARTS. Then I think they should have said so. 

Mr. ALLISON. My conversation on the subject was with the col- 
league of the Senator. 

Mr. EVARTS. And mine also was with him. 

Mr. MORRILL. And they were the only ones who had any conver- 
sation who did not disagree to the amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. When the Senator’s colleague went about and con- 
sulted with other members of the committee he found them hostile to 
the amendment. Now, I am in a dilemma respecting this matter, as 
I think the Senator from New York is. I simply stated to his col - 


I do not insist upon that. I only ask that it may 


ar as we often do here, that personally I would not object to the 
limited proposition of the Senator’s colleague. Then the two Senators 
conferred ther, and there was interpolated another provision. 

Mr. EV. . No; that is a mistake. 

Mr. ALLISON. About evidence? 

Mr. EVARTS. No. 

Mr. ALLISON. I mean that was not in the original proposition as 
shown to me. But I do not know that there is any special objection 
to that interpolation. Ido not object to it. Now, I will say to the 
Senator that haying yesterday with his colleague that I would 
not object to that amendment, I do not object to it now. 

Mr. EVARTS. Well, does the committee accept it as an amend- 
ment? That is the only question. The individual assent of members 
of the Senate is not quite important as to a modificatien by an amend- 
ment. It is a matter of very great value to any interest or to any 
Senators supporting an amendment that it should be accepted by the 
committee. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I should like to make an inquiry of the Sena- 
tor from New York, if he will permit me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. EVARTS. Certainly. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I inquire what particular difference it makes 
at this stage of the proceedings what any member of the committee 
thinks about it. The committee have expressed their judgment in 
the bill and reported it to the Senate. It is now here for individual 
Senators to express their judgment upon it. I do not see why there 
need be any controversy touching an amendment offered here as to 
whether the committee agree to it or disagree to it. 

Mr. EVARTS. The Senator is familiar with the pace of the 
Senate, that when a committee having charge of a bill accepts an 
amendment that is proposed, it then rests as an amendment that 
the committee supports. That is the only subject of controversy. It 
is not a matter of interest whether an individual Senator accepts an 
amendment or not. If Iam then notified that the committee will not 
assent to the modification which formed the subject of a conference be- 
tween myself and my colleague, and which was quite public and com- 
mented upon with considerable force, I must ask if this is the appro- 
priate time to pro my amendment, that it may be d of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from New York [Mr. EVARTS]. 

The question being put, a division was called for, and the ayes were 


11. 

Mr. MORRILL, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. EVARTS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. MoraAN] and can not therefore vote upon 
the amendment. 

Mr. CALL. The Senator from Alabama would vote yea, I pre- 


sume. 

Mr. GRAY. I take the liberty of saying that the Senator from Ala- 
bama, with whom the Senator from New York is paired, would vote in 
the same way as the Senator from New York would vote. 

Mr. EVARTS. Then I will vote yea.“ 

Mr. PADDOCK (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis]. If he were here, I should vote 
“na 2? 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. PIERCE]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Iam paired with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Puck], and as I see he is absent I withhold my vote. 

paired with the 


Mr. CULLOM. My colleague [Mr. FARWELL] is 
generally with the Senator from Missis- 


Senator from Florida [Mr. Pasco]. 

Mr. SPOONER. I am paired 
sippi [Mr. WALTHALL]. Ido not see him in the Chamber, and there- 
fore I do not feel at liberty to vote. 

Mr. GRAY. With the consent of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
PADDOCK], I transfer my pair with the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Hoak] to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis], so that both 
the Senator from Nebraska and myself can vote. 

Mr. PADDOCK. That is agreeable to me. 

Mr. GRAY. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. PADDOCK. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. BLACKBURN. iam paired with the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. MAN DERSON J. If he were present, I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I am paired with the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Hiscock]. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] is 
paired with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BARBOUR]. By an agree- 
ment between us we transfer the pair of the Senator from New York to 
the Senator from Virginia and the Senator from Connecticut and I will 
vote. I vote ‘‘yea.’’ 

Mr. BATE. The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. FAULKNER] is 
necessarily absent, and I announce his pair with the Senator from Penu- 
sylvania [Mr. Quay]. ’ 


. 


Mr, ALLISON (after having voted in the negative). The junior Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] was obliged to leave the Chamber 
awhile ago and I agreed to pair with him, reserving the right to vote 
in case it was necessary fora quorum. I suggest to the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] that I transfer my pair to the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON ], and that will enable the Senator 
from Kentucky to vote. I have already voted. 

4 Mr. BLACKBURN. That is altogether agreeable tome. I vote 
en. ? 

Mr. PLATT. I vote “nay.” As already announced, the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. BAREOUR] is paired with the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Hiscock]. 

Mr. GIBSON (after having voted in the affirmative). Is the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN] recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He is not recorded. 

Mr. GIBSON. I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am paired with the Senator from Pennsylyania 
[Mr. Cameron]. I do not know how he would vote, and I refrain 
from voting. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. _I desire to announce the pair of my colleague 
[Mr. BECK] with the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. If my col- 
league were here, he would vote yea.“ 

Mr. TURPIE. Is the voteof the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Davis] 
recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He is not recorded as having voted. 

Mr. TURPIE. Itherefore withhold my vote. Ishould vote ‘‘nay’’ 
if he were present. 

The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 30; as follows: 


YEAS—16. 
Bate, Call, Gibson, Jones of Arkansas, 
— Daniel, Gray, Reagan, 
Blac burn, Evarts, Hampton, Vest, 
Blodgett, George, Hearst, Wilson of Md. 

NAYS—20, 
Aldrich, Dolph, Paddock, Squire, 
Allen, Frye. Payne, Stanford, 
Allison, Harris, Platt, Stewart, 
Blair, Hawley, Plumb, Teller, 
Casey, Higgins, Power, Washburn, 
Cullom, McPherson, Sanders, Wilson of Iowa. 
Dawes, Mitchell, Sawyer, 
Dixon, Morrill, Sherman, 

ABSENT—3s, 

Barbour, Edmunds. Kenna, Ransom, 

k, Eustis, MeMillan, Spooner, 
Brown, Farwell, Manderson, Stockbridge, 
Butler, Faulkner, Moody, Turpie, 
Cameron, Gorman, Morgan, Vance, 
Chandler, Hale, Pasco, Voor! 
Cockrell, Hiscock, Pettigrew, Walthall, 
Colquitt, Ingall Pugh, N 

u NgA!!S, ug! 
Davis, Jones of Nevada, Quay, 


So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. VEST. I move as an amendment to the pending bill to strike 
out section 18 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


That whenever imported merchandise is subject toan ad valorem rate of duty 
or to a duty based upon or regulated in any manner by the value thereof, the 
duty shall be assessed upon the actual market value or wholesale price of such 
merchandise, at the time of exportation to the United States, in the principal 
markets of the country from whence imported in the condition in which such 
merchandise is there bought and sold for exportation to the United States, or con- 
—.— to the United States ſor sale, and in which it is prepared and put up for 
shipment, including all costs, charges, and expenses incident to placing the same 
in such condition: Provided, however, That in determining the dutiable value of 
imported merchandise no estimate shall be made of the cost or value of the outer 
case, crate, sack, or other outer covering in which such merchandise may be 
packed or inclosed for transportation to the United States, and which is neces- 
sary solely for such transportation, nor the cost of transportation, shipment, and 
transshipment, with all expenses incident thereto, trom the place of purchase or 
origina) shipment, Whether by land or water, to the vessel or other vehicle in 
which shipmentis made to the United States, in case the same shall be fically 
stated in the invoice, and if not so stated no deduction therefor from the invoice 
shall be allowed, That the words value” or “actual market value,“ when- 
ever used in this act or in any law relating to the appraisement of imported 
merchandise, shall be construed to mean the actual market value or wholesale 
price as defined in this section. So much of section 2906 of the Revised Statutes 
as is inconsistent with this section is hereby repealed. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST]. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, this side of the Chamber, as well as the 
distinguished senior Senator from New York, have had such poor suc- 
cess in attempting to amend this bill, even as to verbiage, that I con- 
cluded I would offer this amendment, coming from the Home Market 
Club, which I believe is about the highest protective authority in this 
country. The amendment that I have offered is taken verbatim et liter- 

* alim from a hill prepared by that elub. ` 

Mr. GEORGE. By what club? 

Mr. VEST. The Home Market Club, the fountain of the high pro- 
tection doctrine in the United States of America. I thought I would 
try that awhile and see if any more attention would be paid to a sug- 
gestion from that quarter than from an uncircumcised Philistine of a 
free-trader, as we are all ed. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. McPHERSON] this morning ad- 
yanced the idea that if this bill were enacted into law and undervalu- 
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ation was thereby prevented, protection would therefore be accorded to 
the American manufacturer in a larger degree than at present; and he 
said with a degree of faith which was never before found in Israel—I 
mean Democratic Israel—that he would ask on behalf of this side of 
the Chamber when the tariff bill proper came over from the House of 
Representatives that, in consideration of our doing away with under- 
valuation and giving the manufacturers more protection thereby, he 
would ask a reduction of duties! He will ask, but he will not receive t 
As Hotspur said about calling spirits from the vasty deep, you may 
call, but they will not come, 

Mr. PLUMB. Glendower said it to Hotspur. 

Mr. VEST. Glendower told Hotspur he could call them, and Hot- 
spur told him he might call them, but they would not come. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey will ask for a reduction which he will never see 
at the hands of the Republican party on tariff duties. 

Now, what is the truth in regard to the imposition of this duty—for 
it is nothing else—in this bill upon cartons and coverings of imported 
merchandise? We know that in 1883 the duties for coverings and 
cartons were taken off, and in consideration of that fact increased duties 
were put in the tariff act of 1883 upon the contents of the cartons. It 
is now pro to put back the duty on the cartons, but not to decrease 
the duty upon the contents. This rule will not work both ways. The 
argument then, when there was resistance made to putting the cartons 
on the free-list, was that the importer, whilst he was relieved from that 
duty, paid an additional duty upon the contents of the package. Now, 
when we put back this duty upon the cartons, the same per cent. upon 
the value of the cartons that is put upon the contents, there is no re- 
duction of duty upon the contents at all, but it is an open secret that 
under the tariff bill proposed in the House of Representatives there is 
an increased duty. 

To show what was the construction put by the Tariff Commission I 
want to read a paragraph from their report in regard to this matter. I 
want to read it to the country; Iam not reading now to the Senate, 
because I know what the result will be here; it is a foregone conclu- 
sion; but I want to put this upon the record. The Tariff Commission 
said: 

This recommendation as to the increase of duties is largely more apparent 
than real, as it will be observed that the proposed abolition of duties br oo pack- 
ages, inland freights, charges, and commissions affects this species o 
ware in general use perhaps more seriously than any other article embraced 
in the tariff schedules, so that, as will be apparent from the statement of the 
president of the Pottery Dealers’ Association, and substantially all statements 
made tothe commission which bear upon the question, a duty of 40 per cent, 
under the present tariff is substantially equal to a duty of 50 per cent, on these 
goods with the proposed abolition of datiable charges, 

The meaning of this was that there was a difference of 10 per cent. by 
reason of our taking the duty off cartons or covering: If the Tariff Com- 
mission was correct in that—and I take it there will be no denial of it 
we are increasing the duty now by our action in this bill in the same 
proportion upon the contents without any diminution at all correspond- 
ing toit. The Home Market Club, the hightest authorityin the coun- 
try, says: 

W e the provisions suggested in the Home Market lub bill, which im- 
poses a duty upon every kind of covering with the exception of those outer 
coverings and Oi S¥ may be used solely to protect merchandise from injury d 
transportation and are necessary to handling, are in accord with comme: 
usage and with the desire of conservative business men of every class. We hold 
that it is in accordance with equity to collect the duty upon merchandise only, 
and not upon extraneous appendages which have no integral relationship 
the merchandise itself. Moreover, it is the opinion of customs experts of 
judgment in various branches of the service that in the administration of the 
tariff there would be no difficulty in carrying out the provisions of the Home 
Market Club bill; and also that there is a fundamental distinction between 
coverings which 5 the goods and those coveri. which are an 
essential part of the me ndise and therefore necessary for p g the same 
in merchantable condition for sale. 

A great deal has been said in regard to the frauds that are perpe- 
trated by putting very valuable coverings upon the outside of these 
packages and thereby escaping any duty upon them, when they really 
ought to be classified under some of the provisions of the existing tariff 
law; but under the amendment which I offer it becomes necessary for 
the importer to place upon the invoice the character of the carton or 
covering. That 3 his duty, and unless he does it it is then sub- 
ject to the same duty as the contents of the carton itself. 

The Senator from New Jersey referred to the duties upon earthen- 
ware. He alluded to the debate of 1883. I remember when that in- 
crease upon earthenware was asked. I remember when it was resisted, 
how the phantom of outraged American labor was paraded in the Sen- 
ate; how we were told that pauper labor was being brought here and 
would be brought here to destroy the honest wages of American me- 
chanics. I remember that the home market was paraded here in 
behalf of that increase, and that the pottery-makers of New Jerse 
thronged these lobbies, holding up their emaciated hands and appeal- 
ing to Congress for assistance. They said, ‘‘ Unless you increase this 
duty thousands of poor men and women will be turned out upon the 
streets of Trenton and Newark without bread; and we demand, in the 
name of these pottery-workers, that you shall increase the duty.“ It 
was increased; and it was not two months after we made that increase 
until those same people, those same lobbyists, discharged these Amer- 
ican workmen and imported Bohemians in their place. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. It was glassware. 
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Mr. VEST. The Senator from New Jersey corrects me by saying it 
was glassware. I did include that under the head of 
were both in New Jersey. Unless the newspa; 
Jersey and New York were wholesale liars, ing statements out of 
whole cloth in reference to this matter, it was not two months after we 
made that increase in order to protect the poor women and men work- 
ing in these glass factories before their employers turned them out on 
the streets to starve and imported ship loads of Bohemians to take their 
place. That is the working of your tariff system! 

What does this bill do? Under the guise of being an administra- 
tive bill it increases taxation upon glassware and earthenware. I 
have a statement here in my hand, carefully prepared, which I put 
through the hands of twoexperts in order to show the per cent. of duty 
that the bill now pendingin the Senate puts upon glassware and earth- 
enware, and here it is: Take 5 to 7 inch opal globes. The present 
duty is 45 percent. The duty under this bill, by reason of putting 
the tax upon the carton or covering, is 77 per cent., and under the new 
McKinley tariff bill, as it is called in the other House, if it is passed 
as reported, the duty will be 205 per cent. 

Mr, ALLISON. That would be the increase? 

Mr. VEST. That would be the increase, from 45 per cent. now to 
205 per cent., if this bill passes and then the tariff bill thatis to come 
from the other House. The duty on 5 to 7 inch opal globes, fancy, is 
now 45 per cent. The duty under this bill would be 474 per cent.; 
and under the McKinley bill it would be 72 per cent. On student 
chimneys—— 

Mr, ALLISON. 
a question there? 

„ VEST. Certainly not. 

Mr. ALLISON. The amendment provides for the exclusion of outer 
coverings, but includes other coverings. I ask the Senator if his ex- 
pert has estimated the increase of duty as provided by his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. VEST. That would simply be impossible. My argument now 
goes to this feature, and this featurealone, of the bill. I say that this 

instead of being an administrative bill, works an increase of tariff 
duties, and that question ought to be determined by us when the tariff 
bill comes over from the House of Representatives, and not now. 

I say more than that, whether my amendment is adopted or not, 
without regard to that, if this bill is enacted with the general provis- 
ions that it contains, putting back the duty upon cartons or coverings, 
then in common justice there ought to be a reduction of the duties on 
the contents, the goods themselves. : 

But the fallacy of the whole thing is that the Senator from New 
Jersey says he will demand a corresponding decrease in this respect 
when the bill is passed, and we all know we shall never get it. The 
8 is to make the increase in this bill and then to increase it 

the McKinley tariff bill. So you will have a double increase, I 
stand here now and risk my reputation as a man of common sense and 
common intelligence that that will be the result, and every Senatorin 
this Chamber knows it will. You will increase it here, you will in- 
crease if there, and you will be deaf to any appeal upon our part, such 
as was made here to-day by the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. President, I shall not read all these items of increase. Here are 
common student chimneys. The present duty is 45 per cent. Under 
this bill the duty will be 77 per cent. and under the McKinley tariff 
bill it will be 460 per cent. That is all! That is not much! It is just 
a small accretion! So it is on down through the whole chapter. The 
last item here is even upon the tea-sets for children, toy tea-sets. They 
rob old age and middle age and then go down even to the cradle and 
rob the children. Here are toy tea-sets. Under the present rate of tax- 
ation the duty is 35 per cent.; under this bill it will be 52 per cent.; 
and under the McKinley bill and this bill added it will be 90 per cent. 

Tou talk about going from the cradle to the grave, and here it is, 
Nothing escapes. I will ask that this table be included in my remarks, 
for I will not undertake to read it all. 

Mr, FRYE. Prepared by whom? 

Mr. VEST. Prepared by two experts I had to work on it. I went 
to the chairman of the committee and asked for the estimate of the 
committee, so as to see whether the table was correct or not, and it is 
correct; and the Senator from Iowa himself knows that that is the re- 
sult of this administrative bill. I submit the table. 


Would it interrupt the Senator if I should ask him 


Duty 

er under the 

Description. Present nis- pero tack 

by Td and new 

2 tariff bill. 

Per cent. Per cent. 
5 to 7 inch opal globes, White. 77 205 
5 to 7 inch opal globes, fancy 47} 72 
Student chimneys, common... 77 450 
Student chimu al.. 50} 112 
h 74 208 
481 69 
56 135 


Description. 


? Her cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

10-inch opal shades, decorated. . 45 52 81 
10-inch opal shades, plated. — 45 47 60 
Tumblers, light........... 45 58 75 
Tumblers, heavy. 45 58 115 
Tumblers, etched. 45 56 u 
Syphons, plain. 45 53 182 
8 etched. 45 52 270 
Bohemian tumblers, plain. 45 67 149 
Bohemian tumblers, ctched.. 45 61 106 
Prisms, 3-inch U drops... 45 53 74 
Silver vases . . 45 73k 834 
Gold- decorated v 45 65 224 
Alabaster vases... 45 56 170 
Fine vases. . ... . . 45 56 170 
White English earthenware..... 55 | 065 to 70 Gôt to 70 
Decorated English earthenware... 60 68 to 75 68 to 75 
White china, Bohemian. 55 70 7 
Decorated china, Bohemia 60 75 to 80 75 to 80 
Thuringia chins...... 60 7 75 
Bisque figures.. 60 7L 71 
Toy tea-sets 35 52 90 

Specific duty is caleulated on the net weight of Should it be collected 
on gross weight, respecting which the bill is ind te, it would vastly increase 


the rates. 


I repeat the proposition that when in 1883 we put these cartons on 
the free-list (and every Senator who was here then knows what I state 
to be true) it was then said by the defenders of the tariff act of 1883 
that there should be in justice an increase of duty upon the contents 
of the cartons by reason of putting the carton itself on the free-list. 
Now, that rule ought to work both ways, You now put back the duty 
upon the carton, but you do not take any duty off the contents. In 
other words, you increase it, as I have shown by this table, and if when 
the McKinley tariff bill comes here and is passed without a single 
diminution of duty in it, as we all know will be the case, then the In- 
crease will be in the enormous proportions which I have stated here to- 
day. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I desire to say to the Senator from 
Missouri that the Home Market Club, very soon after they came to the 
conclusion they did in presenting some amendments to the administra- 
tive bill, withdrew the whole of them. They were transmitted to.me 
as the chairman of the Committee on Finance, and the secretary of the 
club immediately thereafter wrote me that the club had reached a 
different conclusion with a larger assemblage of members and with 
some who were converted to a different opinion. 

In relation to these cartons and coverings that are proposed to be 
taxed, I assure the Senator from Missouri that there will be no cartons 
brought hereafter to perpetrate such gross frands as have been perpe- 
trated under the existing law. For instance, cartons were imported 
for linen handkerchiefs for ladies that were worth more as a covering, 
and as an elegant box to contain them than the handkerchiefs them- 
selves. 

Iu relation to glassware and crockery, I hope the Senator’s reputa- 
tion rests upon a more solid basis than to sup’ that there will be 
no action in relation to that subject whenever it comes before us. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I know what action will be taken and 
the Senator from Vermont knows. It will be taken in accordance 
with the platform of the Republican party upon which Harrison was 
elected, and that is to increase duties up to the point that is necessary 
to exclude from this country every article that competes with one man- 
ufactured in the United States. That is what will be done. That is 
the whole of it. 

We are told suggestively by the venerable Senator from Vermont 
now that there will be a reduction. I have read the duties here in 
the proposed tariff bill in the other House, and we know, all of us know, 
that they will never be reduced here in the Senate. They will rather 
be increased. That has been the experience in legtslation, as it was in 
1883 when they put upon usa tariff bill after we beat it in both Houses. 
I assert, and the RECORD will show it, that we beat the items in that 
bill after debate in both Houses, and then they put it upon us in a 
conference committee on the last night of the session, and those taxes 
have been collected ever since, 

There is one feature of this matter which I did not allude to, but 
which I will refer to now, I donot care what the Home Market Club 
think about this question or any other. I have seen remarkable con- 
versions, and they may have undergone one, but I know what the 
truth is in regard to it, and they stated the truth when they made the 
argument which I have had read. Whether they have withdrawn 
their bill or not is an immaterial question; they can not withdraw the 
argument they made. That was either true or false, good or bad. 

But we have heard a great deal about the foreign importer buying 
his goods at a low price in a foreign market and then bringing them in 
here and paying the tariff duty upon them and still being enabled, by 


reason of the low price paid abroad, to compete with the American man- 
ufacturer. We have heard in every sort of shape and form the decla- 
ration that the foreign importer simply brought here the surplus of the 
foreign market; that he bought there at a great depreciation, at ruin- 
ous prices, and therefore he was enabled to come in and pay the tariff 
duty and compete with our domestic manufacturers. i 

Now, this bill explodes all that. This administrative customs bill, 
which my friend from Iowa champions, announces the doctrine and 
stands upon the basis that the goods are to be taxed according to the 
wholesale price in the foreign market; that the importer is presumed 
to pay the market price abroad,and not to buy at the depreciated price 
of which we have heard so much. 

The Senator from Vermont said this morning that he denied that the 
consumer paid the tax. I want him to convert the chairman of the 
committee. who admitted day before yesterday that the consumer did 

yit—— 5 

Mr. ALLISON, I beg pardon, the Senator from Ohio made that state- 
ment. The Senator was looking at me and I thought he referred to 
some remarks I made. 

Mr. VEST. I understood the chairman of the committee [Mr. MOR- 
RILL] to make it. 

Mr. MORRILL. I said nothing on that subject. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I spoke of it in the qualified way in which it was 
reported, and properly reported, and I stand by whatever I said in re- 
gard to that. 

Mr. VEST. Very good. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I said that in the firstinstance the duty is added 
to the cost, but itis afterwards reduced by domestic competition, either 
by the act itself 

Mr. VEST. Very well, I accept the amendment, I thought the 
Senator from Vermont made the statement, but the Senator from Ohio 
suits me just as well. I can be happy 

With either, 
Were t other dear charmer away. 

He is the leader of the protection party in this country, and it suits 
me, I have no doubt, just as well that the Senator from Ohio said it. 

Isay, then, let the Senator from Vermont address his argument to the 
Senator from Ohio, and after he has convinced him that the consumer 
does not pay the tax let him turn his attention to the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], who, in the debate here last Congress, 
admitted on the floor of the Senate that the consumer paid the tax. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. VEST. Well, Mr. President, I have seen so many changes here 
lately that perhaps I do not understand the English language; and I 
do not understand it if I do not show where the Senator from Rhode 
Island in the debate on the last tariff bill stood here on this floor and 
admitted that the consumer paid that tax; or, in other words, he de- 
clared here against the protests of his colleagues (and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER] was one of them who went to him and begged 
him not to say such a thing here in the presence of Democrats) that 
the tariff tax inereased the cost to the consumer that much or nearly 
that much, 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; I did not. 

Mr. VEST. I will yield to the Senator if he did not say it, and I 
will produce the RECORD. 

Mr, ALDRICH. I should be very glad to have the Senator produce 
the RECORD, and when he produces it he will find that I did not say 
anything of the kind. 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator tell us what he did say, for I have 
heard so many things lately that I once heard and now do not hear 
that I should like to know what he did say, I will yield to him. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will not undertake to repeat the exact language 
which I then used. 

Mr. VEST. What was the substance ? . 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator wishes my views upon the subject 
now I will give them. 

Mr. VEST. Ido not want the, Senator's views now, but I want to 
know what he said then. The Senators from New York had some 
views yesterday and the day before which they do not have now. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The subject under discussion, as I remember it, 
was the duty on tin-plate, and the question was whether the duty on 
tin-plate was added to the cost of tin-plate to the consumer, 

Mr. VEST. Yes, that was it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Istated that under conditions then existing it was 
undoubtedly added, and would be as long as there was no production 
in this country; that whenever the production in this country supplied 
a considerable portion of the domestic demand a varying proportion of 
the duty might be added to the cost; but whenever the time arrived 
that the producers in this country could furnish the whole amount of 
tin-plate consumed here the duty might not, and probably would not, 
be added to any extent to the cost. 

Mr. VEST. That is a very elaborate statement compared with what 
the Senator made then. I will ask him if he did not state then upon 
this floor that the effect of a tariff tax was to increase the price of goods 
to the consumer ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Unquestionably. I stated that this was true under 


the circumstances of the case which we had then under discussion, that 
is, in the case the duty upon tin-plate, but not generally. 

Mr. VEST. But the Senator made the general statement. I will 
find the RECORD. If I do not find it, I will stand convicted of having 
made a false statement here, intentionally or unintentionally. 

Mr. DAWES. Does the Senator mean to say that the Senator from 
Rhode Island said that generally it did? 

Mr. VEST. Whether the word generally was used or not, ef 
the effect of the Senator’s statement was that, as between the two ad- 
ministrative theories, the one advocated by Senators on the other side, 
that the tariff tax does not increase the cost of the imported or manu- 
factured article to the consumer, and the other theory that it does, the 
Senator from Rhode Island admitted that it did, and admitted it 
against the protest of his colleagues. I recollect the scene distinctly 
when they gathered around him and said, Don't say that, ALDRICH; 
don’t say that; it gives away the case. He said, I do say it.“ I 
have great respect for the Senator, because he stood here 

Mr. ALDRICH. Thestatement which I made, as remember, which 
gave so much satisfaction to the Senator from Missouri 

Mr. VEST. Yes, it did. I repeated it the next day. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The statement was that the average effect of a 
protective duty was to increase the price of the articles imported, and I 
oo | so now, if it affords my friend from Missouri any gratification. 

Tr. VEST. That is all Task. That is the whole of it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Otherwise there would be no force and effect in a 
protective tariff. 

Mr. VEST. Exactly; and that is just what the Senator said. 


I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will receive a message from the 
House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MARTIN, its 
Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (S. 1) to pro- 
tect trade and commerce against unlawful restraints and monopolies, 
with amendments in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the concur- 
rent resolution of the Senate to print the report of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences for the year 1888, with an amendment in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to the re- 
ports of the committees of conference on the di ing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the following bills of 
the Senate: 

A bill (S. 608) to provide for the purchase of a site and the erection 
of a public building thereon at La Fayette, in the State of Indiana; and 

A bill (S. 859) for the erection of a public building at Chester, Pa. 

The message also announced that the House insisted upon its amend- 
ment to the bill (S. 2714) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Aurora, in the State of IIli- 
nois, agreed to the conference asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. MILLIKEN, 
Mr, Post, and Mr. CLUNIE managers at the conference on its part. 


TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS. 


Mr. VEST. I move that the trust bill, with the amendments of the 
House of Representatives, be referred to the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I should like to have the amendments read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair will lay the bill before the 
Senate. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 1) to proteet trade and commerce against 
unlawful restraints and moncpolies. : 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let the amendments be read. 

The SECRETARY. Page 1, after line 10, insert as section 2: 

Sre.2. Every contract or agreement entered into for the purpose of prevent- 
ing competition in the sale or purchase of a commodity transpo from one 
State or Territory to be sold in another, or so contracted to be sold, orto prevent 
competition in transportation of persons or 3 one State or Territory 
into another, sball be deemed unlawful within the meaning of this act: Pro- 
vided, That the contracts here enumerated shall not be construed to exclude 
any other contract or agreement declared unlawful in this act. 

Page 1, line 11, change section 2 to section 3, change section 3 to 
section 4, change section 4 to section 5, change section 5 to section 6, 
change section 6 to section 7, change section 7 to section 8, and change 
section S to section 9. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendments will be referred with 
the bill to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SHERMAN. 
stitute for section 2 could be concurred in, so farasI know, without a 
reference. That is merely an amendment in degree, Iwill move that 
it be concurred in. 

Mr. VEST. I prefer that the amendment should go to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will submit my motion. 

Mr. VEST. I looked at it in the RECORD this morning, and it seemed 
to me an amendment which was entirely unnecessary. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I will submit the motion to concur in the amend- 


I suppose that the amendment proposing a sub- 
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ment, and then if the Senator desires it can go to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. I do not see anything in the amendment out of the way. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio to concur in the amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I only move to concur and then it is quite proper 
for the Senator from Missouri to move to refer that motion. 

Mr. VEST. The first question is on the motion I made to refer the 
bill and amendments to the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ihave aright first to move to concur. That has 
prior right. Then the Senator can move to refer the whole matter. 

Mr. HARRIS. Of course the Senator from Ohio can enter his mo- 
tion, but the Senator from Missouri can interpose the motion to refer, 
and it carries the motion of the Senator from Ohio with the bill to the 
committee. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is precisely right, but my motion to concur 
is the first in order, and then the bill may be referred, pending the 
question, to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. VEST. That would carry the motion of the Senator from Ohio 
with it? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion made by 
the Senator from Missouri to refer the bill with the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the Judiciary Committee, 

The motion was agreed to. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. Pru- 
DEN, one of his secretaries, announced thatthe President had on the Ist 
instant approved and signed the act (S. 1873) authorizing the Brazos 
Terminal Railway Company to construct a bridge across the Brazos 
River in the State of Texas. 

‘The message also announced that the President had this day approved 
and signed the joint resolution (S. R. 76) to authorize Lieut, Henry 
R. Lemly, United States Army, to accept a position under the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Colombia, > 

CUSTOMS ADMINISTRATION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 4970) to simplify the laws in relation to the col- 
lection of the revenues. 

Mr. SHERMAN. As the debate closes at 4 o'clock, I wish to ad- 
dress a few words to the Senate in rd to the amendment of the 
Senator from New York. I do not see him present. 

Mr. VEST. That has been disposed of. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Has it been voted on? 

Mr. GRAY. Yes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I mean the modified amendment. 

Mr. GRAY. That has been disposed ol. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Both of them? 

Mr. VEST. Both of them. 

Mr. ALLISON, ‘The Senator from New York intends to propose, 
after the pending amendment is disposed of, another amendment to 
section 14. : 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to have that amendment offered at 
this time, so that I can make a few observations about it before 4 
o’clock arrives. I can do so now, because Senators will bear it in mind. 

Mr. VEST. I suggest to the Senator from Ohio that as we are to 
vote at4o’clock the vote can be taken now upon the pending amend- 
ment, unless some Senator wishes to discuss it, and then we can take 
up the other proposition. 

Mr. SHERMAN, All I desire is five minutes before 4 o'clock ar- 
rives, when debate will be cut off. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRAY. I desire to offer an amendment to section 7 of the bill. 
That is the section which undertakes to impose a penalty upon the 
importer if in the opinion of the appraising officer the market value of 
the goods shall exceed the invoice value by so much as 10 per cent, 
Section 7 provides then, if that be the case, there shall be a very se- 
vere penalty inflicted upon the importer, to wit, the imposition of an 
additional duty equal to 2 per cent. of the total appraised value for 
such 1 per cent. that such appraised value exceeds the value declared 
in the entry.“ 

The old law imposed an additional duty of 20 per cent. on the ap- 
praised value of such merchandise. The amendment of the committee 
proposes this unknown increase, which may vary according to the 
amount of the excess of the appraised value over the invoice value. 
It may amount to a forfeiture of one-fifth, or one-third, or one-half of 
the goods imported. 

Now, it is not with reference to that that I propose an amendment, 
harsh and extreme as I think that is, but the seventh section, even 
with that provision, is confined in this respect only to those who have 
purchased goods abroad. In view of the harshness and severity of the 
penalty, the law has been for a great many years that the importer, 
when he observed that the invoice value was probably lower than the 


appraised value would be (an invoice value with which he had nothing 
to do so far as fixing it was concerned), in order to avoid the serious 
consequences of this penalty, might in his entry paper add to the in- 
voice value so as to escape the ction of this additional duty. 

That was all fair enough, and so it has always been, but in thissec- 
tion that privilege is confined to ‘‘the owner, consignee, or agent of 
any imported merchandise which has been actually purchased,’’ thereby 
exeluding from this privilege the consignee of an article manufactured 
abroad and consigned to an agent or a purchaser in this country. 

Mr. SPOONER. Or to a factor? 

Mr. GRAY. Or to a factor. 

Mr. FRYE. Where it is a plain, palpable case of attempted fraud ? 

Mr. GRAY. Where it is not a plain, palpable case of attempted 
fraud; and that is just the point Iam making. I no more wish to be 
the abettor of a case of plain, palpable, attempted fraud than the Sena- 
tor from Maine. I think the plain, palpable, attempted frauds are on 
that side of the Chamber, and not on this—plain frauds upon the rights 
of American citizens who happen to be engaged in the foreign com- 
merce of the country, frauds on the rights of those who happen to be 
engaged in business that conflicts, it may be, or that competes, it may 
be, with the favored manufacturing classes. Those are the frauds that 
are entitled to a little attention at the hands of the American Senate, 
as well as some of those that have been provided against in this bill. 

Now, I should like to know what reason there is for this discrimina- 
tion. The law has been ever since 1857, I think, as I propose it shall 
remain, that wherever goods are imported, whether purchased abroad 
or manufactured abroad, consigned to a party in this country, if in the 
opinion of the consignee the invoice value is too low or likely to be 
lower than the appraised value, he shall have the right that has obtained 
in that long period of a third of a century of raising the invoice value 
to what he thinks will meet the opinion of the ag wr pad thereby 
allow him to escape the forfeiture which is imposed by the provisions 
of this bill. 

When goods are otherwise obtained than by purchase abroad, obtained 
by gift, if you please, obtained upon credit, if you please, obtained from 
a manufacturer who consigns them to his agent or to a merchant in this 
country, why is not that a legitimate matter? Why should that re- 
ceive the brand that is sought to be put upon it in this bill as if it were 
essentially and necessarily and universally a fraudulent and smuggling 
operation? Are we to hold our rights so cheap that transactions like 
these, which have been lawful and encouraged as long as the history of 
civilization extends, are to receive the condemnation of this favored 
class in whose interests alone this bill is made? Are the powers of 
this great Government to be invoked for only that favored class, and 
all other rights and the business of all other classes and all other 
ple to be disregarded, to be prostrated and ruined, it may be, if it is 
necessary to prevent the competition that these people to whom I have 
referred so much fear? 

I should like to know from the members of the committee, when a 
manufacturer out of this country has consigned to methe goods that he 
has lawfully and properly made, and invoiced them to be at a price that 
I fear may not be the opinion of the appraisers who too often exercise 
their function in the interest of those for whom these laws were en- 
acted, why he should not be allowed, in order to meet that anticipated 
discrepancy in values, to raise the entry value to correspond or come 
more nearly to what he supposes the appraised value will be? You 
allow the purchaser to do it. Why should he be allowed to do it and 
not the consignee of a manufacturer? The goods are obtained abroad 
honestly, we presume, in both cases. They may be obtained frandu- 
lently in both cases, so far as the provisions of this bill are concerned; 
but why the distinction should be made is the question that I should 
like to ask the members of the Finance Committee. . 

Mr. ALLISON. ‘The section under criticism deals very liberally as 
respects"the matter of invoices. Even in the case of consigned goods 
there is no penalty attached under this section unless the goods are un- 
dervalued to the extent of 10 per cent. 

The point to which the Senator from Delaware calls attention is that 
in this bill we have distinguished between the consignor and the pur- 
chaser, allowing the purchaser on this side at the time of entry toadd 
to the invoice value of the merchandise and we have denied to the con- 
signor or his agent, the consignee, that privilege. 

It seems to me the distinction is perfectly clear. The merchant on 
this side may order of a manufacturer in Germany or in England a cer- 
tain amount of goods a year beforehand, or six months, or Whatever 

Mr. ALDRICH. He may make contracts in advance. 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, he may make contracts in advance. When 
those goods are manufactured and transported here the invoice is made, 
and it must be put at the market value at the time. The merchant 
here is not primarily responsible for the market value, because he may 
not know exactly what it is, but that is not true as to consigned goods. 
Lask the Senator from Delaware, who knows better the market value 
of goods in Sheffield or Manchester, or Crefeldt, in Germany, than the 
man who is making those goods day by day in those markets? 

Mr, GRAY. Does the Senator want an answer now? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir; I will take an answer now. 

Mr. GRAY. No one knows better than an honest manufacturer, 
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haps, but certainly the appraiser at the New York custom-house 
* not know better, and if his opinion based on less knowledge and 
less opportunity of knowledge raises the appraisement, then the manu- 
facturer or his agent here is helpless under the provisions of this bill 
to raise it voluntarily to meet the appraisement. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator’s answer is no answer. The manu- 
facturer makes out his invoice. If he is an honest man he makes out 
that invoice according to the market value as he understands it; and 
we intend by this very provision that his consignee in this country, or 
his agent here, shall not have the opportunity of feeling about the 
market here and then in advance raising the invoice in order to escape 
fraud, 

Whatever frauds there are in the custom-house business in New 
York largely originate from the importation of these consigned goods. 
I submit that a manutacturer can not be cheated under this bill if he 
states the market value of the goods in the country where they are 
manufactured, and no man can know it better than he does. Why 
should he want the privilege of increasing his invoice? 

Mr. GRAY. Why should the purchaser want it? 

Mr. ALLISON. Task this question, why should a point be made in 
favor of a manufacturer who in the very nature of things must know 
the market value? It is different with the purchaser who may live on 
this side of the water, and who can not in the nature of things be ab- 
solutely responsible for market value in Englandor Germany. Butthe 
man who lives there, and who sells him goods here, and has the advan- 
tage of our market ought to come here with an horest statement in his 
invoice, and if he does he does not need the privilege sought for him 
by the Senator from Delaware, 

Mr. GRAY. Was the Senator about to conclude? 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam absolutely through. 

Mr. GRAY. I was about to ask the Senator a question, but I will 
state what is in my own mind in regard to what he has just said, as he 
has relinquished the floor, Undoubtedly frauds can be committed and 
are daily committed by reason of the tariff exactions. Any revenue 
or tariff law will undoubtedly produce smuggling to a greater or less 
extent, and the higher the tariff the greater the temptation to fraud 
and the greater the temptation to smuggling. But to pass a bill which 
assumes that all importations of a certain class are so apt to be or so 
given to be fraudulent that they can have no concession made in their 
favor at all, seems to me to be the very tyranny of legislation. 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. GRAY. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. This very bill gives them a leeway of 10 percent, 
up and down, without adding any penalty. Now, an honest manu- 
rca i it seems to me ought not to make a greater mistake than 

at. 

Mr. GRAY. This bill provides that when there shall be a difference 
of as much as 10 per cent. between the opinion of the appraisers in 
the city of New York and the value invoiced in the foreign country, 
in that case there shall be a forfeiture. 

Mr. GEORGE. Suppose the appraisers make a mistake? 

Mr. GRAY. Iam going to speak of that in a moment. There may 
be a forfeiture which will amount to a fifth, a third, or a half of the 
merchandise imported, and if it goes to 40 per cent. there is a forfeiture 
of the whole merchandise imported. That is the penalty for that differ- 
ence of opinion, which may or may not be an honest difference of opinion. 
But, in view of the fact that the hardship in many cases would be very 
great, the law has been until the present time that where the consignee 
of goods so invoiced looks at the invoice value and either thinks or fears 
that the appraisers may put a higher value than the invoice value, he 
may protect himself by voluntarily increasing the invoice value in his 
entry of the goods for duty. That is the Jaw and has been the law 
without distinction as to the classes of importers. 

Now, this bill, preserving and increasing the penalty by a 10 per cent. 
difference, confines that privilege of increasing the invoice value to the 
importer who has absolutely purchased the goods abroad. He may be 
mistaken or he may fraudulently have been a participator in the low- 
ering of the invoice value, but he still has the liberty under this bill 
to add in his entry of the goods such sum as he thinks necessary and 
tight in order to protect himself. But where a manufacturer out of 
this country consigns goods to this country to be sold, subject to our 
tariff laws, by his consignee in this country, ang looking at the invoice 
price thinks that the appraisers will appraise those goods at a higher rate 
and as much as 10 per cent. more, he is absolutely bound hand and foot, 
and the forfeiture depends upon the opinion of the appraisers, whether 
that opinion be an honest, a wise, of intelligent one or not; and he is 
not permitted to voluntarily do as the purchaser may, add to the in- 
voice value. 

The manufacturer abroad may be dishonest or he may be honest. 
There are some places I suppose even for a manufacturer of goods abroad 
that will put him in the class of people who are not wholly outside of 
the pale of society. A manufacturer abroad may invoice his goods at a 
price so low, in order to compete with rival manufacturers in his own 
country or in this country, that the appraisers here may have some 
ground for saying that the general market value abroad is greater than 
the value at which he is invoicing. Suppose a manufacturer abroad, 


with competitors in his own country and desiring to secure the trade of 
this country, does that wrong to the great body of consumers here that 
he sends his goods at a very low price. That is the great offense in all 
these tariff laws, low prices of goods. 

Suppose he sends them to this country, to his consignee, invoiced 
at a price much lower than the competing manufacturers in his own 
country or the competing manufacturers in this country, when the 
appraisers come to look at the invoice and look at the goods and take 
some evidence as to what the general market value abroad is, his 
rivals in his own country, interested by this competition that is being 
made against them, supply information to the appraiser that the gen- 
eral market value is 10 per cent. higher than it was invoiced at and 
than this importing merchant can afford to sell them, and the ap- 
praiser, upon evidence like that, adds 10 per cent. to the invoice value, 
Why should he not be allowed the poor privilege, not of showing that 
he could afford to sell them for that, for they do not allow him to do it, 
but the poor privilege of adding in his entry-paper a sufficient sum, in 
his opinion, to bring the invoice value up to meet the appraiser’s state- 
ment? 

Mr, President, it will work a hardship upon a class of people, both 
those who are manufacturers of foreign goods and the importers and 
consumers in this country, that in my opinion will disgrace the stat- 
ute-books of the United States. We have been living under the more 
equitable system that I described awhile ago for nearly a third of a 
century, and I do not believe that there is any good reason why that 
distinction should be made now. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, our large importers keep experi- 
enced expert men abroad making purchases all the time for importa- 
tion into this country. 

Mr. GRAY. Have small importers, Mr. President, no rights? 

Mr. MORRILL. Well, let me finish what I have to say and then 
the Senator from Delaware, I have no doubt, will have breath enough 
left him to discuss this matter further. 

Mr. GRAY. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. MORRILL. I say that our large importers keep experienced, 
expert men abroad making purchases all the time for importation into 
this country, and yet they assure me that they are unable to compete 
with the parties who consign goods here, and that there are certain 
branches of articles that they can not import. It is a fact that these 
consignors have driven a majority of the regular importers ont of the 
business. It is in consequence of the immense frauds that have been 
perpetrated by these consignors that the American importers are driven 
out of the business. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, a single word. If these importers have 
been driven out of the market by the consignors, as they are called, 
they have been driven out because they have been undersold and the 
consignors have furnished cheaper goods to the American py he. than 
the importers. 

Mr.MORRILL. By fraud. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, as the debate closes at 4 o’clock I 
do not care to address myself to the amendment pending, but I wish 
to call attention to an amendment of which we have had notice. The 
two Senators from New York proposed yesterday an amendment which 
involves two propositions: that when a case comes before the circuit 
court the court may, if they see proper, order new evidence to be taken, 
and they may also, if they think justice demands it, order a trial by 
jury. So far as the trial by jury is concerned, I think that has been 
sufficiently answered, because I believe that would defeat the object of 
this proposed law, which is to bring a case to a summary ending in a 
reasonable time, about sixty days being now allowed. 

But in regard to the other proposition, the authority of the court to 
order new testimony to be taken, that opens the case. As a matter of 
course, if new testimony can be taken it must be taken either by dep- 
ositions or oral evidence. If by depositions, more time must be left 
to take the testimony. It makes a case then that may drag on as long 
as a chancery case from time to time. To allow new evidence to be 
taken when the case comes up for adjudication would be practically to 
prolong the contest. 

Mr. MORRILL. For two or three years afterwards. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It would be prolonged for two or three years after- 
wards. Nor is it necessary. This bill provides the amplest, fullest 
possible authority for taking the testimony. It is not supposed that 
the case will come before the circuit court until all the testimony that 
can be offered by either side has been taken. 

If Senators will take the pains to look through this bill and see how 
carefully all its provisions have been framed, they will find, first, that 
when the entry or invoice is made and the case comes before the local 
appraiser, the deputy appraiser, the importer has a right to present his 
testimony there, his view of the case. He may present the evidence, 
The evidence probably is the inspection of the article, or it may be by 
deposition, and that is provided for when the first examination is made, 

Mr. GRAY rose. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I hope the Senator will not interrupt me. 

Mr. GRAY. I want to ask a question which is necessary to under- 
stand the Senator’s purpose. If the Senator objects, I will not ask it, 
but it is a single question for information. 
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Mr. SHERMAN. After I get through, if I shall not have answered 
the question, the Senator can then ask it, 

Mr. GRAY. I merely wanted to ask the Senator if he intended to 
offer that amendment. That is all. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not offer any amendment at all. 

Mr. GRAY. Nobody else has offered it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Notice has been given that it will be offered. 

Mr. GRAY. No. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the Senator will allow me to proceed, I will go 
on. I can answer his question when I get through. 

This bill provides that evidence may be furnished to the original ap- 
praiser, and then again it goes to the appraiserof the port, and there this 
measure expressly provides that either the Secretary of the Treasury, 
or the collector, or the importer, or his agent, or his factor, or any one 
connected with the importation may again offer evidence, may file the 
nature of his claim, and that evidence goes upon file. It provides for 
the appeal to one of these selected boards of apnraisers. It provides 
that if the collector shall deem the appraisement of any merchandise 
too low he may order a reappraisement, or if the importer,owner, agent, 
or consignee of such merchandise shall he dissatisfied with the appraise- 
ment thereof then he must give notice in writing, and a reappraise- 
ment is ordered, as a matter of course, by one of the general apprais- 
ers, and then he is at liberty to again furnish his testimony to supply 
any defect of the testimony before the appraisers. 

Then if heis still not satisfied with that judgment and it is appealed 
to the board of general appraisers, the general appraiser who has first 
considered the matter certifies to the board of appraisers the inyoice 
and all the papers appertaining thereto, which includes all the evidence 
that has been taken, and the board of general appraisers take up the 
case, They must decide the case thus submitted, and their decision is 
final as against all parties interested, and the record is transmitted to 
the collector, or person acting as such, who shall liquidate the entry 
accordingly, ete. The decision of the collector as tothe rate and amount 
of duties chargeable upon imported merchandise, etc., shall be con- 
clusive against the persons interested therein, unless the owner, im- 
porter, consignee, or agent of such merchandise shall within ten days 
take an appeal, and then it goes before this board of general appraisers. 
When the case is before this board the board itself may take testimony 
upon the demand of either party, and this must be reduced to writing, 
and the papers and exhibits connected therewith (there being three 
different appraisements) are all sent before this board and acted upon. 

But that is not all. If there is still discontent on the part of the 
importer it then goes to the circuit court, and the circuit court may 
within two weeks after the case goes before the court, upon the motion 
either of an oficer of the Government or of the importer or factor or 
agent, order testimony to he taken. ‘The circuit court itself may two 
weeks after the case has gone before the court order the testimony to 
Le taken. The bill expressly provides the mode and manner in which 
it shall be taken. The importer may apply to the circuit court of the 
United States within the district in which the matter arises and call 
for a review of the questions of law and of fact involved in such de- 
cision. Then it provides: 

‘Thereupon the court shall order the board of appraisers to return to said cir- 
euit court the record and the evidence taken by them, together with a certified 
statement of the facts involved in the case, and their decisions thereon; and 
all the evidence taken by and before said appraisers shall be competent evi- 
dence before said circuit court; and withintwenty days after the aforesaid return 
is made the court may upon the application ofthe Secretary of the Treasury, the 
collector of the port, or the importer, owner, consignee, or agent, as the case 
may be, refer it to one of said general a rs, us an officer of the court. to 
take and return to the court such fi er evidence as may be offered by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, collector, importer, owner, consignee, or agent, 
within sixty days th er, in such order and under such rules as the court 
may prescribe. 

Here is the fullest possible authority to each of these officers and the 
court itself to order additional testimony to be taken within sixty days, 
and the only restriction is that it must be taken by one of the apprais- 
ers under the rules and regulations of the court and under the court. 

Mr. President, to require more than this, itseems to me,is simply a 
delay and defeat of justice. After all the testimony is taken the case 
comes up for hearing upon the facts thus stated, the law of the case 
as disclosed by the facts, and suppose the court should then, avoiding 
the decision upon the facts as provided by these various examinations, 
undertake to say, I will order further testimony to be taken.“ Dep- 
ositions may be taken in London, in Berlin, in Siam, and thus post- 
pone the case and continue it along. That defeats the very object, the 
whole object of this careful plan of adjustment. 

It seems to me, therefore, that both clauses of the amendment em- 
braced in the proposition of the Senator from New York would only tend 
to create delay and a denial of justice, and create all the trouble that the 
Government had in the collection of the revenue heretofore when 
these cases have been continued for years and years, and only decided 

ps after five years. This does provide ſor every possible means of 
collecting testimony or presenting the case by argument in every way, 
and all these papers, whatever has been said and cone in oe 2 
stages of progress of this investigation, go before the circuit court, an 
then this law requires the circuit court to decide the case, not 
to hear further testimony, but te decide the case upon the showing 


“pared by the subcommittee which I have named. 


made by the parties with ample opportunity, and there should be no 
longer delay about it. It must be done within sixty days; at least 
sixty days are allowed for testimony, and then the decision must be 
made. To give the court any authority to take further testimony 
would be, in my judgment, adenial of justice, and to renew all the 
trouble we had before, and only give occasion for imposing atrial upon a 
case in which the facts are ascertained and will defeat the ends of justice. 
I hope, therefore, that no amendment of that kind will be adopted. 
Mr. EVARTS. Task that the Chief Clerk read the proposed amend- 
ment which I offer on that separate point. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 
Mr. MCPHERSON. What became of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Delaware ? 
Mr. SHERMAN. It is pending. 
The SECRETARY. In section 15, line 37, aſter the word record,“ it 
is proposed to insert: 
Together with such other evidence as the court may deem necessary to the 
ends of justice, 


Mr. ALLISON. Where does that come in? 

Mr. EVARTS. After the word record. The Senator from Ohio 
is quite right in thinking valuable arrangements have been made to 
get at testimony and competent decisions. 

Mr. GRAY. I ask the Senator from New York, as a matter of the 
merest courtesy, if he will not let a vote be had upon my amendment. 
The time is short and it will take but a few moments. 

Mr, FRYE, It can be taken after 4 0’clock. 

Mr. GRAY. Can it be taken after 4 o’clock? 

Mr. FRYE. Certainly; we vote then on all pending amendments. 

Mr. EVARTS. That is all very well. Now, every lawyer knows 
and every one conversant with affairs knows the difference between 
the examination of witnesses and the presentation of facts by volun- 
tary witnesses without the cross-examination that belongs to a judicial 
inquiry, and the regular procedure of a court in examination and cross- 
examination. There is no power, in my judgment, to bring in circum- 
stances that require coercion of evidence in any of this process that be- 
longs to a judicial inquiry, and now I will accept everything thus far, 
and I only ask that when the judge shall think that for ends of 
justice in the matter before him he can take more evidence it shall not 
be denied. No argument is presented except that all these other. 
stages are trustworthy, but the judge can not be trusted at all. 

That argument does not satisfy my mind and will not satisfy the 
public, I only ask that after this record has come up, if the judge him- 
self shall say that he needs more testimony, whether it be favorable 
to the Government or favorable to the importer, before he can pass upon 
the question that is here interesting, which is the question of law, or 
tuat he needs more evidence on the facts, he shall be enabled to have it. 

Mr. President, that is all that is sought here, and yet it is put in our 
eyes all the while thatif a judge thinks that justice requires more evi- 
dence before him it is accumulating $5,000 costs and a delay of five 
years. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Delaware 

Mr. REAGAN. I desire to offer an amendment and have it pend- 
ing, maz wish to say a word npon it because I can not say it alter 4 
o'clock. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator can offer his amendment after 4 o’clock, 
I have yielded once already and I should like to proceed now. I pro- 

to discuss the pending amendment. 

Mr. GRAY. What is the pending amendment? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The amendment of the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Gray]. 

Mr. REAGAN. I hope the Senator will allow me a minute or two. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I shall not occupy all the time remaining between 
now and 4 o'clock. E 

The tor from Delaware, in the course of the discussion yester- 
day and to-day, has several times reiterated the charge that this bill 
was here at the instigation and demand of the manufacturers of the 
country. That is not historically accurate in any sense of the word. 
This bill was prepared by a subcommittee of the Finance Committee 
of the Senate consisting of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BECK], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON], and 
myself. 

Mr. GRAY. I thought it was a House bill, 

Mr. ALDRICH. This billin substantially its present form was pre- 
It was prepared 
after hearing the statements of merchants of New York and of Boston 
and the experts of the Treasury Department in regard to the evils 
which have existed and the frauds which been prevalent in connec- 
tion with the importation of goods for the last quarter of a century. 
In the course of the examination and discussion, which extended over 
two years, the manufacturers did not appear before the committee or 
prefer any request as to legislation desired by them. The inquiry was 
an original investigation on the part of the committee, and this bill 
was and reported with the hearty and earnest concurrence of 
the tor from Kentucky [Mr. BECK], and he so stated to the Sen- 
ate in the discussion three years ago. 
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Not only was this true, but it had the approval in a large measure, 
and in regard to all of its provisions but one or two, of the Treasury 
Department, then administered by Mr. Manning and Mr. Fairchild. 
And notwithstanding this fact the Senator from Delaware is here declar- 
ing that it is a bill to take away from the importing merchants of the 
country their constitutional rights. f 

Mr. GRAY. Isay so. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. Hewitt, Mr. Morrison, Mr. MILLS, in the 
several bills which they presented in the other House of Congress, 
adopted many of the provisions of this bill, including that now under 
consideration; and yet we have a series of amendments offered by the 
Senator from Delaware and the Senators upon the other side of the 
Chamber, 

Mr. BLAIR. Am I to understand that the free-traders and these 
men who have been denouncing the tariff for years and years are in 
favor of this bill? ; 

Mr. ALDRICH. They have declared in favor of most ofits provisions, 
believing it to be an earnest effort to secure an honest collection of the 
revenues. : : 

Mr. BLAIR. Does the Senator quote that sort of testimony ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I quote this testimony for the benefit of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware, who is now seeking by a series of amendments— 
I will not question his motives—to emasculate and destroy every val- 
uable feature of the bill. We have discovered in the discussion during 
the last two days by declaration, deemed I fear, on account 
of some party exigency, that Senators on the other side of the Cham- 
ber intend to repudiate the record made by them three years ago and 
disown the acts of a Democratic Administration, on the theory that we 
are now endeavoring to deprive their friends, the importers, of their 
sacred constitutional rights. 

This very provision now under consideration was made a part of this 
measure at the demand of the honest importers in New York. The 
very men the Senator from Missouri quoted yesterday with such a 
flourish, Arnold, Constable & Co., and others, came before the Commit- 
tee on Finance and demanded that this provision should be retained in 
the bill, and I know of no merchant who is in favor of the change sug- 
gested by the Senator from Delaware, unless he is desirous of maintain- 
ing a which will allow importers to fraudulently enrich them- 
selves at the expense of Government and the gomis: 

For a clear understanding of the effect of the pending amendment, 
it should be remembered that the duties upon impo: merchandise 
are assessed upon the value in the principal markets of the country 
whence exported, at the time of exportation. And the Senator from 
Delaware says in effect that the manufacturer or consignor of goods 
in Europe does not know the value of his own goods in the markets ot 
his own country on the day of shipment to the United States as well 
as his agent or consignee in the city of New York may know ten, twelve, 
or thirty days thereafter. 

What has been the practice under the provision as it now stands, 
which allows additions for value in cases of consigned goods? 

There has been in many cases no market value, if we can believe the 
evidence of foreign manpfacturers. 

The manufacturer or consignor has placed a nominal value upon his 

and his agent in New York has advanced them, I will not say 
after consultation with the appraiser, but with a knowledge of what 
the decisions of the appraisers have been, to a safe point within 10 per 
cent. of the anticipated appraised value. This is not, of course, the 
value in the market of exportation contemplated by law, but it is an 
artificial market value which has no existence except by the creation 
of customs officers in New York. By this machinery a vast amount of 
undervaluation has been rendered possible without detection. 

The Senator from Delaware asked why there should be any discrimi- 
nation. For this reason: The man who purchases goods, perhaps under 
contract, as the Senator from Connecticut has said, to be delivered in 
six months or in a year, may have a very good reason why he should be 
permitted to make additions for value to his invoices, as values may 
have changed since his purchases or contracts were made, and the duty 
must be assessed, not on the value at the time when the goods were 
SS or manufactured, but at the time of shipment, and the mar- 

et value at the time of shipment may be a very different thing from 
what it was at the time of manufacture or purchase. But in cases 
where goods are consigned for sale, the consignor must know from the 
very nature of things better than any other man the market value at 
the time of shipment, which is also the time at which the dutiable 
valuation must be made. 

Mr. GRAY, I desire that the amendment which I offered yesterday 
and which has been printed shall be considered. 

Mr. REAGAN. I desire to give notice that I shall offer two amend- 
ments, one on page 3, section 3, and the other to strike out the words 
in lines 27 and 28, and that it includes all charges thereon as provided 
by this act.“ 

Mr. ALLISON. On what page? 

Mr. REAGAN. On page 3, lines 27 and 28. That is, to strike out 
a part of the amendments of the committee which have been adopted, 
and the words are, as I have and that it includes all charges 
thereon as provided by this act.“ I shall also move to amend in 


. by striking out from line 11 to line 14 the 
words: 

Togeth ith the f ing and putti 
3 cna on aaa gee i0 Dar ak mony 
ascertained, 


In fixing the invoice price of the merchandise it seems to me that it 
is sufficient that we get the cost of the goods at the place of manu- 
facture and their market value at the time. 

The eleventh section goes on to provide— 


That when the actual market value, as herein defined, of any article of im- 
ported merchandise wholly or partially manufactured and subject toad valorem 
duty, or to duty based in whole or in part on value, can not be ascertained to 
the satisfaction of the appraising officer, the appraiser or appraisers shall use all 
available means to ascertain the cost of production of s merchandise at the 
time of exportation to the United States aud at the of manufacture, such 
cost of production to include cost of materials and of fabrication, all 
nee covering each and every outlay of whatsoeVer nature incident to such 
production a 


To that I do not object. But it goes on then further to add— 


together with the expense of preparing and putting up such merchandiso 
. and an addition of 10 per cent. upon the total cost as thus 
asce b 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The hour of 4 o’clock having arrived, 
under the agreement reached yesterday the vote will now be taken on 
the amendments to the pending bill without further debate. The first 
amendment, as the Chair understands, is the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray], which will be read. 

The SECRETARY. In section 7, at the end of line 2, after the word 
purchased, it is proposed to insert or procured otherwise than by 
purchase;’’ so as to read: 

Src.7. That the owner, consignee, oragentof imported merchandise which 
has been actually purchased or procured otherwise than by purchase, etc. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GRAY. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

. pep: and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to call 
To 

Mr. CULLOM (when Mr. FanwxL's name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. FARWELL] is absent and is paired with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Pasco]. 

Mr. GRAY (when his name was called). I desire tostate that I am 
paired with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], but I will 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis], and shall 
vote. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. PADDOCK (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Evstis], but I transfer that pair to the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoan], as I have arranged to do with 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray]. I vote nay.“ 

Mr. PASCO (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. FARWELL]. In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. PLATT (when his name was called). I am generally paired 
with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BARBOUR] and the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Jones] is paired with the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Hiscock]. My pair is transferred to the Senator from: New York, so 
that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BARBOUR] will be paired with the 
Senator from New York for the remainder of the day, and the Senator 
from Arkansas and myself can vote. I vote nay. 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. PIERCE]. 

Mr. SQUIRE (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL]. If his vote is not recorded, I 
withhold my vote. s 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BATE. Iannounce the pair of the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. FAULKNER] with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. QUAY], 
who is absent necessarily. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Iam paired with the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. MANDERSON]. If he were present, I should vote yea.” 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I havea general pair with the Senator 
from Ne York [Mr. Hiscock], but I have arranged with the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] to transfer the pair with the Senator 
from New York to the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BARBOUE], so as to 
allow the Senator from Connecticut and myself to vote. I vote yea.” 

Mr. EVARTS. Iam paired y with the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. MorGAn], but I have arranged with the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ransom] for the rest of the day that the Senator from 
Alabama shall be paired with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
PIERCE], with whom the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Ransom] 
was paired, and then we can each vote. I therefore vote nay.” 

Mr. RANSOM. Under that arrangement I vote. I vote Be ty ond 

Mr. McMILLAN. Iam paired with the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. VANCE]. 

Mr. FRYE. My colleague [Mr. HALE] is absent from the city and 
is paired with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck]. I make 
this announcement for the day. 

Mr. TELLER. I desire to say that my colleague [Mr. WorLcorr] is 
paired with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. KENNA]. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from North 
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Carolina [Mr. VANCE] to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDER- 

SON], who was paired with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACK- 

BURN], and I vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Under that arrangement Jam at liberty to vote, 
and I vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—23. 
Bate, Coke, Gray, Reagan, 
Be Colquitt, Hampton, Turpie, 
Blackburn, el, Jones of Arkansas, Vest, 
Blodgett, Geo Payne, Walthall, 
Call, Gibson, Pugh, Wilson of Md. 
Cockrell, Gorman, Ransom, 
NAYS—36. 
Aldrich, Dixon, Mitchell, Sherman, 
Allen, Dolph, Moody, Spooner, 
Allison, Edmunds, Morrill, Squire, 
Blair, Evarts, Padd Stanford, 
Casey, Frye, Platt, Ste * 
Chandler, Hawley, Plumb, Stockbridge, 
llom, Higgins, Power, Teller, 
vis, Ingalls, Sanders, Washburn, 
wes, MeMillan, Sawyer, Wilson of Lowa, 
ABSENT—2. 
Barbour, Faulkner, Kenna, uay, 

K, Hale, McPherson, ance, 
Brown, Harris, Manderson, Voorhees, 
Butler, Hearst, Morgan, Wolcott, 
Cameron, Hiscock, Pasco, 

Eustis, Hoar, Pettigrew, 
Farwell, Jones of Nevada, Pierce, 
So the amendment was rejected, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment submitted by the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. EvArts] will now be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 15, line 37, after the word record, 
it is proposed to insert together with such other evidence as the court 
may deem necessary to the ends of justice;’’ so as to read: 

And such further evidence with the aforesaid return shall constitute the rec- 
ord, together with such other evidence as the court may deem ne the 
code of ustice, upon which said circuit court shall give priority to, and pro- 
ceed to hear and determine the questions of law, etc. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from New Vork [Mr. EVARTS], which has been read. 

The question being put, there were on adivision—ayes 24, noes 28. 

Mr. GRAY. Lask for the yeas and nays, 

. — oe and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to call 
the rol 

Mr. BLACKBURN (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON]. 
should vote“ yea.” 


Iam paired with 
If he were here, I 


Mr. McMILLAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 
Mr. PASCO (when his name was called). I again announce my 


pair with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. FARWELL]. 

Mr. SQUIRE (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. GRAY. In yong I omitted to state that I had a general pair 
with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], but that pair has 
been transferred to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis]. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. VANCE] to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDER- 
son], which will enable theSenator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] 
and myself to vote. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. BATE. I announce the pair of the Senator from West Virginia 
Mr. FAULKNER], who is unavoidably absent, with the Senator from 
eunsylvania [Mr. Quay]. 

The result was announced —yeas 27, nays 31; as follows: 


XEAS—27. 
Allison, Cockrell, Gorman, Reagan, 
Bate, ke, ray, Spooner, 
Berry, Colquitt, Hampton, Turpie, 
Blackburn, Edmunds, Jones of Arkansas, Vest, 
Blair, varts, Payne, 8 
Blodgett, rge, Wilson of Md. 
Cal), Gibson, 
NAYS—3I. _ 

Allen Hawley, Morrill, Sherman, 
Casey, Higgins, Paddock, Stanford, 
Chandler, Ingalls, Pettigrew, Stewart, 
Cullom, Jones of Nevada, Platt. Stockbridge, 

vis, McMillan, Plumb, Teller, 
Dawes, MePherson, Power, Washburn 
Dixon, Mitchell, Sanders, Wilson of owa, 
Frye, Moody, Sawyer, : 

ABSENT—2, 

Aldrich, Dolph, Hiscock, uay, 
Barbour, Eust: Hoar, Squire, 

8 Farwell, Kenna, ‘ance, 
Brown, Faulkner, Manderson, Voorhees, 
Butler, Hale, Morgan, Wolcott, 
Cameron, Harris, è 
Daniel, Hearst, Pierce, 

So the amendment was rejected. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The next amendment, which is one 
offered by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray], will now be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to amend section 3 by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

But for recetving such declaration, verifying and certifying all of the invoices 
or statements required by this or any other law or regulation, including oaths 
before whomsoeyer taken on the req ent of a consular officer, the shi r 
shall not pay in the on any one shipment a fee greater than the $2.50 
p by section 2551 of the Revised Statutes. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The questiomis on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. President, in section 3, page 3, lines 27 and 28, 
I move to strike out the words and that it includes all charges thereon 
as provided by this act.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. That amendment is not in order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment is not in order at the 
present time. 

Mr. REAGAN. I thought we were through with the other amend- 


ents. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there are no other amendments in 
Committee of the Whole, the bill will be reported to the Senate. The 
Senator from Texas pro to amend an amendment already agreed to. 

The bill was re to the Senate as amended. 

55 EDMUNDS (to Mr. REAGAN). Now your amendment is in 
order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Before the amendments are reported to the 
Senate, it will probably be proper for me to call attention to the fact 
that I reserved an amendment yesterday which perhaps it would be 
proper to consider now. It will be found on page 16 of the bill, lines 
13 and 14, and at this particular point the question is to be determined 
as far as I am concerned 
Mr. ALDRICH. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. No debate on reserved amendments? I sup- 
that it was, Yesterday, when I was absent from the Cham- 
— 


Mr. GRAY. I should be if it was otherwise, but that was the 
unanimous consent, as I understood it. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I did not understand that debate was cut off 
by the Senate on reserved amendments, I was absent from the floor 
of the Senate when the amendment was agreed to, which I did not con- 
sent to in committee. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator can ask a separate vote on the amend- 
ment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The understanding, as stated by the Pre- 
siding Officer yesterday afternoon, is as will now be read from this morn- 
ing’s RECORD. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa asks unanimous consent 
that at 4 o'clock to-morrow the vote shall be taken upon the amendments to 
the pending bill without further debate. « 

Mr. ALLISON. And that we shall proceed until the bill is disposed of, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. And that the Senate shall then proceed with the 
consideration of the bill until disposed of. Is there objection to the propos - 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


Mr. McPHERSON. I see nothing in that understanding that would 
prevent a fair and proper statement of the question where it was re- 
served for a separate vote in the Senate. 

Mr. PLATT. I ask that the Secretary read a little further on. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ALLISON. Some Senators about me think that the order I proposed for 
to-morrow is not clearly understood. As I understand it, there is unanimous 
consent that at 4 o’clock to-morrow we shall proceed to vote on this bill and all 
amendments offered to it without further debate, and go on with the bill to- 
morrow until we finally dispose of it. 

Mr, Gray. That is right. 

Mr. COCKRELL, Everybody understands that or ought to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair very plainly announced that as the un- 
derstanding and heard no objection to the same, 

Mr. ALLISON, I thought so. 

Mr. McPHERSON. That certainly does not answer the question 
yet. We were to vote upon all pending amendments and the vote was 
to be taken at 4 o’clock, as I understand. There is on this bill one 
reserved amendment, and I gave notice yesterday to the acting chair- 
man of the committee on this bill that there was one amendment that 
I proposed to reserve, and I think no other one has been reserved 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Inthe opinion of the Chair debate is not 
in order. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I ask unanimous consent 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of the 
Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. CULLOM. If this is the only case I shall not object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Isthere objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If a statement is made on one side it ought to be 
allowed on the other. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection 

Several Senators. Regular order. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The regular order is called for; objection 
is made. s 
Mr. MoPHERSON. I want to say, if unanimous consent can be 
given me to say a single word in explanation of my course 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request made by 
the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If I can not be allowed to explain, then I shall 
be compelled to vote against the bill, because the thing to which I wish 
to call attention I do not think should be put down here by gag rule. 
I have never before in my experience in this body, under circumstances 
of this character or of any character, known the Senate to refuse to 
hear a simple statement upon the conditions which surround a ques- 
tion presented for action. 

The amendment was reserved. I asked the Senator from Iowa if I 
should then move a reconsideration of the amendment which was 
agreed to in my absence. He said itcould be done in the Senate. Cer- 
tainly suficient time should be given me to explain it. If there is 
objection to my explaining it 

Mr. BLAIR. I do not understand that the consent given by the 
Senate precludes action to the contrary by any one who wants to take 
such action. The Senator is not obliged to ask consent; but after such 
an understanding as was arrived at yesterday, unless the circumstances 
are extraordinary, every member will feel himself in honor bound to 
abide by the unanimous consent previously given. That is the way I 
understand the matter. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I understand the Chair had ruled that I have 
no right under the agreement to proceed. I then asked unanimous 
consent that I might proceed. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, it is important that no wrong prece- 
dent should be established,and I respectfully submit that a unanimous 
consent such as this does not present an order that can be enforced by 
the Chair. The unanimous consent is an arrangement not known by 
the rules and does not bind any one who is not present or who does not 
see fit subsequently to abide by it. Notwithstanding the agreement 
of yesterday as recited on the RECORD, if the Senator from New Jersey 
does not think that he is bound by it, he certainly has the right under 
the rules to proceed, and he can not be restrained either by the ruling 
of the Chair or by any expression on the part of the Senate. 

Without any disparagement to any Senator who does not feel bound 
by such an agreement, unanimous consent may properly bedefined asan 
understanding only among gentlemen, to which a Senator may con- 
sent or not as he pleases. Iwas not present when the arrangement 
was made yesterday afternoon, and therefore do not know to what ex- 
tent it was carried; but it is obvious under all the precedents which have 
been established in this body that nothing has been presented that au- 
thorizes the Chair to decide that the Senator from New Jersey is not 
order. I therefore submit that the Senator from New Jersey has the 
right to proceed. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. He must be the judge himself. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is proper for the Chair to call atten- 
tion to the request made by the Senator from New Jersey for unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. INGALLS. He was not compelled to ask that. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Not on this present occasion. 

Mr. INGALLS, He had the right to proceed without unanimous 
conent, Having been recognized by the ir, he was entitled to the 

oor. : 

Mr. GRAY. May I interrupt the Senator from Kansas on this ques- 
tion of the order of procedure? If I understand the principle laid 
down by the Senator from Kansas covering a case like this—and I have 
great deference to his opinion—of course those Senators who feel the 
obligation of the unanimous consent which was given that the vote 
should be taken at a certain time are at a great disadvantage to those 
who do not feel that they should recognize that obligation. 

Mr. INGALLS, Any Senator is at liberty, in my judgment, to dis- 

the announcement of unanimous consent. 
Ir. SHERMAN. But that has never been done in the Senate. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Mr. President, I was not present yesterday 
when the ment was made, but I take no advan of my absence, 
When the Chair ruled me out of order I then asked for the unanimous 
consent of the Senate in order that I might explain the particular things 
I wished to bring to the attention of the Senate, and I understand some 
objection was made even to that. Do I now proceed in order? [A 
pre If so, I want to call attention to this particular part of the 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, that we may have no difficulty as 
respects this matter, I ask unanimous consent now that the Senator 
from New 555 5 ay have five minutes to make a brief explanation. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, To that, so far as the rules go, I object, because 
the Senator from Kansas has stated truly what the practice of the Sen- 
ate has been for a quarter of a century. If the Senator from New Jer- 
sey chooses to occupy the floor, he has the right under the rules to do 
it, but I do not wish to make a precedent that it requires unanimous 
consent to doit. He must be the judge for himself as to whether he 
is violating the obligation he undertook Sie e 

Mr. McPHERSON. Then I will proceed without any limitation. 
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On page 16 of the bill, to which I call the attention of the Senate, in 
section 11, in lines 13 and 14, it will be seen that the appraising officer 
has the power to add to the dutiable value of the m dise after if 
has been se aes into this country 10 per cent, to cover profit, if that 
be the word that I may properly employ. In other words, after 
the entire value of the merchandise has been made up and ascertained, 
the appraising officer, for his own satisfaction, if he can not be satis- 
fied in any other way, has the power to add 10 per cent. to the duti- 
able value. 

This section vitiates the entire bill for me, and unless it be eliminated 
the bill which I have supported in its administrative plan and features 
and I must part company. I will not consent to place such a power as 
this in the hands of any officer with which to favor a friend or punish an 
enemy, as the case may be. I am willing to exact duties upon the 
actual value under the law, but upon what hypothesis do you add 10 
per cent., except that it be a desire to secure 10 per cent, more protec- 
tion against foreign importations? 

In other words, the mythical thing called a profitis to be added 
upon which the importing merchant has to pay his duty. If that 
clause is to be retained in the bill, I certainly can not and shall not 
vote for it. We have been all day here debating the question as to 
whether duty should be imposed upon the coverings of the packages, 
The entire amount of duty to be imposed upon the package or covering 
will not amount to one-quarter of 1 per cent. upon the package of 
goods, The amount here dependent upon the whim of the appraising 
officers is 10 per cent, upon every package of goods. 

I have done my utmost as a member of the subcommittee to secure 
a plan which would be fair and reasonable and proper upon which we 
might base valuations of merchandise, I agree with the general struct- 
ure of the bill; but I shall not vote for the bill unless this proposition 
is stricken out of it. 

Mr. President, I ask that there be a separate vote taken on lines 13 
and 14 of section 11 of the bill, to strike out the words and an addi- 
tion of 10 per cent. upon the total cost as thus ascertained. 

Mr. REAGAN. [ask for a vote on my amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] will first be stated. 

Mr. McPHERSON, My amendment is in section 11, line 13, after 
the word ‘‘shipment,’’ to strike out all that follows down to and in- 
cluding the word ascertained, in line 14. 

Mr. MORRILL, May I ask the Senator from New Jersey a question? 

Mr. McPHERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MORRILL. Does he think that there should be something put 
in for the cost of the plant that may be owned or leased abroad? Are 
we to conduct our business at the cost of a plant whether owned or 
leased, while the foreigner may deduct all the cost of interest or lease 
for the ownership of the plant? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. This 10 per cent. relates not at all to the plant 
or thecost. Every element of cost, even including the interest on the 
money invested in the plant, is first brought in here as one of the ele- 
ments of value. In addition to that it is proposed by the committee 
to add 10 per cent. to that value. A principle is injected into this bill 
which I think is false and vicious. 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. President, I ask to reserve for a separate vote 
in the Senate the amendment on page 3, section 3, lines 27 and 28, and 
I also ask for a separate vote on the amendment in lines 13 and 14 of 
section 11, on page 16. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Those amendments will be reserved for 
a separate vote. The amendment of the Senator from New Jersey will 
now be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 11, line 13, after the word ‘‘ship- 
ment,” it is pro to strike out and an addition of 10 per cent. 
upon the total cost as thus ascertained.“ 

Mr, ALDRICH. That amendment is not in order now. What the 
Senator proposes to strike out is partly in the original text and partly 
an amendment of the committee. The question is whether the Senate 
will agree to the amendment adopted in Committee of the Whole. The 
Senator has a right to reserve a te vote on the amendment which 
was adopted as in Committee of the Whole. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. McPHERSON. The Senator will observe that the phraseology 
which I have mentioned should all go ont, otherwise it only con- 
found the text. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President 

Mr. ALLISON. Irise to a question of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa will state his 
point of order, 

Mr, ALLISON. I desire to know if all the amendments adopted in 
Committee of the Whole have been agreed to except those reserved? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. They have not been acted on. 


Mr. ALLISON. Then I insist that the amendments be taken up in 
their order and upon. Otherwise we shall never get through - 
with the bill. Task that Senators who desire to have amend- 


meni reserved will state now what reservations they desire to have 
made, 
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Mr. VEST. That is exactly what I was trying to do. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. Otherwise we shall never know when 
we SUAT ee with this bill. 

Mr. I gave notice the other day, and I repeat it now, that 
I shall ask for a separate vote in the Senate on the amendment of the 
3 striking out the words in lines 44, 45, 46, 47, and 48 of sec- 

ion 13. 

Mr. SHERMAN. On what page? 

Mr. VEST. On e 19, section 13, that part which prohibits the 
importer or his co from being present. 

Mr. ALLISON. That amendment is reserved. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That amendment will be reserved. 

Mr. COKE. I desire to reserve for a separate vote the substitute 
offered by me for section 22. 

Mr. ALLISON. If I may be permitted to raise another question of 
order, that amendment can not be reserved, but, as I understand it, the 
Senator from Texas can reoffer it in the Senate. 

Mr. COKE. TI reserve the right then to reoffer the amendment in the 


Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. I there are no further reservations the 
question is on concurring in the amendments made as in Committee of 
the Whole, except those reserved. 

Mr. GRAY. Are we in committee now? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. No, the bill is in the Senate. 

The amendments not reserved were concurred in. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Now I ask for a vote on the amendment which 
I had reserved. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The best way is to takes them in order as they 
* in the bill. 5 

e VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment reserved will be stated 
in their order. The first reserved amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 3, in section 3, line 27, atter the word 
„quantities, it is proposed to strike out the words and that it in- 
cludes all charges thereon as provided by this act. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment which has been stated. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. REAGAN. Is that my amendment that is concurred in? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the committee was 
concurred in. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think that was not understood. I hope the 
question will be opened again. 

Mr. REAGAN. There was a misunderstanding about this. I pro- 
pose to amend the committee’s amendment by striking out the words, 

and that it includes all charges thereon as provided by this act.“ I 
propose to amend the amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 3, on section 3, after the word quan- 
tities,’’ it is proposed to strike out: 

And that it includesall charges thereon as provided by this act. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is that an amendment of the committee? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is an amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Texas to thecommittee amendment. The Senator from Texas 
moves that the words which have been read in the amendment of the 
committee be stricken out, as the Chair understands the amendment 

of the Senator from Texas. 

Nr. EDMUNDS. Then the proper question is simply to concur in 
the committee’s amendment. If the Senator from Texas only moves 
to strike out what the Committee of the Whole has inserted, the sim- 
ple question is on concurring. 

Mr. REAGAN. I propose to strike out part of what was inserted by 
the committee, to amend their amendment. 

` Mr. ALLISON. And more besides. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. As the Chair understands, the words which 
have been read by the Chief Clerk, the Senator from Texas moves to 
strike them out us an amendment to the amendment reported by the 
committee. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let the amendment be again read as proposed by 
the Senator from Texas. Let us know what his motion is. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 3, section 3, line 27, after the word 
quantities,“ it is proposed to strike out: 

And that it includes all charges thereon, as provided by this act. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. On agreeing to the motion of the Senator from 
Texas to strike out those words? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment moved 
by the Senator from Texas. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALDRICH. ‘The question now is, whether the Senate will con- 
cur in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. As I understand it, there is still leftas an amend- 
ment of the Committee of the Whole the striking out of the words the 


actual quantity thereof, in line 27, of section 3, and inserting the 
words and the actual quantity thereof in another place after the 
words which have been agreed to. Those words are left after the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. SHERMAN. But his amendment was not agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in the 
cet printed in italics in section 3, on page 3, lines 27, 28, and 


The amendment was concurred in. 

ane VICE-PRESIDENT. The next reserved amendment will be 
sta 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 16, section 11, line 11, after the word 
production,“ it is proposed to strike out: 

Together with the nse of preparing and putting F degree merchandise 
ready for shipment, and an addition of 10 per cent. upon the total cost as thus 
ascertained, 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. President, I put my motion there in the form 
of an amendment to the amendment, because it embraces the amend- 
ment of the committee. I move to strike out, after the word pro- 
duction,’’ in line 11, all down to and including the word ascertained, 
in line 14, as follows: 

0 £ 
Fona Sor chicos Gad ne AASIAA E Ub oer AAN UL thn kabel ator ee A 
ascertained. > 

I move that as an amendment. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Ishould like to inquire what has become of my 
reserved amendment? I reserved an amendment in lines 13 and 14of 
this section. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The amendmentsare being considered in 
their order, 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I understood the Chair to say that the pending 
amendment was on page 16, and I thought I heard the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. REAGAN] move an amendment to that same section, if I 
am not mistaken. 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand this is one of the reserved amend- 
ments, and that the Senator from Texas moves to amend the amend- 
ment, which he has a right to do I take it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thatis the understanding of the Chair. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to hear the amendment of the 
Senator from Texas read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 11, line 11, after the word ‘‘ produc- 
tion,’’ it is proposed to strike out all down to and including the word 
t5 ed,” in line 14, as follows: 


Together with the e of preparing and putting up such merchandise 
ready „ Bins an addition of 10 per cent, upon total cost as thus 


Mr. McPHERSON. As that is before the Senate, I will accept the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas, because I be equally as 
well satisfied if the whole section should be stricken out, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question ison the amendment of the 
Senator from Texas, 

Mr. McPHERSON. 

‘The yeas and nays were ordered, and the 
the roll. 


Task for the yeas and nays upon that question 
Secretary proceeded to call 


Mr. McMILLAN (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 
Mr. PADDOCK (when his name was called). I am paired with the 


Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis], but I have arranged with the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY], who is paired with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] for a transfer of the pairs which will 
enable the Senator from Delaware and myself to vote. I vote nay.“ 

Mr. PASCO (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. FARWELL]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. PADDOCK. My co [Mr. MANDERSON] is paired with 
the Senator from Kentucky . BLACKBURN]. I desire to say that 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis], with whom I was paired b 
an arrangement made by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] an 
myself, is now paired with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

Mr. MORRILL. I have a general pair with the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. HARRIS]. While I know he is generally in favor of this 
bill, Ido not know how he would vote upon this ame ndment, and there 
fore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. Under the agreement made between the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] and myself, the pair existing 
between the Senator from New York [Mr. Hiscock] and m is 
transferred to the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BARBOUR], and I record 
my vote yea. 

The result was announced —yeas 23, nays 34; as follows: 


YEAS—23, 
Bate, Colquitt, Hampton, Reagan, 
Berry, pone Jones of Arkansas, Turpie, 
Blodgett, George, MoPherson, Vest, 
Call, Gibson, Payne, Walthall, 
Cockrell, Gorman, Pugh, Wilson of Md. 
Coke, Gray, Ransom, 


NAYS—S. 

Aldrich, Dixon, Moody, Spooner, 
Allen, Edmun Paddock, Sq 
Allison, Pet W, Ste 
Blair, e, Platt, Stoc! 
Casey, Hawiey, Plumb, Teller, 
Chandler, eins, Power, Washburn, 
Cullom, Ingalis, Sanders, Wilson of Iowa. 
Davis, Jones of Nevada, Sawyer, 
Dawes, Mitchell, Sherman, 

ABSENT—27. 
Barbour, Eustis, Hoar, Pierce, 

a Farwell, enna, Quay, 
Blackburn, Faulkner, McMillan, Stanford, 
Brown, Hale, Manderson, ance, 
Butler, Harris, Morgan, Voorhees, 
Cameron, Hearst, Morrill, Wolcott. 
Dolph, Hiscock, Pasco, 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question now ison concurring in the 
= se TERE made as in Committee of the Whole, which will be again 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 11, line 13, after the words ship- 
ment and,“ the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, struck out a 
profit of five and inserted an addition of ten;“ so as to read: 


Together with the expense of preparing and putting up such merchandise 
ready Tor elipseak; and an addition of 10 per cent. upon the total cost as thus 
ascertain 


The amendment was concurred in. 3 

3 VICE-PRESIDENT. The next reserved amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 19, in section 13, line 44, after the word 
Land, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, struck out the 

Entry shall be liquidated accordingly. The owner, importer, 
agent of imported merchan subject to a eee b 
general ee shall have the privilege of being present 
counsel, as he may elect. 

And inserted in lieu thereof: 

Thecollector or the person acting us such shall ascertain, fix, and liquidate the 
rate and amountof duties to be paid on such merchandise, and the dutiable 
costs and charges thereon, according to law. 

Mr. VEST. I ask for the yeas and nays on that amendment. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in the 
3 which has just been r on which the yeas and nays are 


The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to call 


the roll. 
Mr. DANIEL (when his name was called), Iam paired with the 
I am paired with the 


consignee, or 
the board of 
ith or without 


Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE]. 

Mr. McMILLAN (when his name was called). 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

Mr. MORRILL (when his name was called). I have a general pair 
with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS]. Not knowing how he 
would vote on this question if present, I withhold my vote. 

Mr, PASCO. I again announce my pair with the Senator from Ili- 
nois [Mr. FARWELL]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BLODGETT. On this question I am paired with the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Casry]. If he were present I should vote 

nay. 

Mr. PADDOCK. My colleague [Mr. MANDERSON] is paired with 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] and I have transferred 
my pair with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis] to the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. HoAr], which, as I have stated before, allows 
the Senator from ware [Mr. GRAY] and myself to vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 19; as follows: 


YEAS—S4. 
Aldrich, Dolph, Moody, Spooner, 
Allen, Edmunds, Paddock, Stanford, 
Allison, Evarts, Payne, Stewart, 
Blair, Frye, Platt, Stockbridge, 
1 Hawley, Plumb, Teller, 
Cullom, Higgins, Power, Washburn. 
Davis, Ingalls, Sanders, Wilson of Iowa. 
Dawes, Jones of Nevada, Sawyer, 
Dixon, 4 Mitchell, Sherman, 
, NAYS—19. 
Bate, Colquitt, Hampton, Eek 
Berry, George, Jones of Arkansas, Vest, 
Call, G n, Pugh, Walthall 
Cockrell, Gorinan, m, Wilson of Md. 
Coke, Gray, Reagan, 
ABSENT—31, 
Barbour, Daniel, Hoar, Pettigrew, 
Beck, Eustis, Kenna, Pierce, 
Blackburn, Farwell, MeMillan, Quay, 
Blodgett, Faulkner, McPherson, ed A 
Brown, Hale, Manderson, Vance, 
Butler, Harris, Morgan, Voorhees, 
Cameron, Hearst, Morrill, Wolcott. 
Casey, Hiscock, Pasco, 


So the amendment was concurred in. 
Mr. ALLISON. May Task if all the reserved amendments have now 
been disposed of? 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. All the amendments made as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole have been passed u 

Mr. COKE. Inow offer the amendment to section 22 which was of- 
fered by me last evening and voted down in Committee of the Whole. 


The VICE-PRESID The amendment will be stated. i 
The CHIEF CLERK. It is pro to strike out section 22 of the 4 
bill and in lieu thereof to insert the following: 


Sxc, 22. That no allowance for damage to goods, wares, and merchandise im- 
ported into the United States shall hereafter be made in the estimate and liquida- 
tion of duties thereon, unless the said merchandise be sold at public au 
Application to the collector of the port forauthority to sell must be made within 
ten days after the completion of the landing of the said merchandise, and the 
sale to be made within ten days after the granting of such authority by the col- 
lector, The allowance on the duty on the merchandise so sold shalt in no case 


exceed the percen of loss on the sound duty-paid value on the of said 
auction sale, shown bysaid auction sale. This provision not to apply rallow- 
ance for breakage on plate and window glass, which is to continue as heretofo: 


re. 

All the 8 be subject to such regulations as the Secretary of the Treas- 

ury may prescri 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 

ment of the Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE] which has just been read. z 


The amendment was rejected. 
Mr. GRAY. I move to amend, in section 16, on page 24 of the bill, 
the remainder 


by striking out, after the word “‘oaths,’’ in line 2, 
of that section. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
The CHIEF CLERK. In section 16, line 2, after the word“ oaths,’’ 
it is proposed to strike out the remainder of the section, as follows: 
And said general appraisers, the boards of general appraisers, the local ap- 
praisers or the 8 as the case may be, may cite to appear before them, 
and examine upon oath any owner, importer, agent, consignee, or other person. 
touching any matteror thing which they, or either of them, may deem material 
respecting any imported merchandise, in ascertaining the dutiable value or 
classification thereof; and they, or either of them, may require the production 
of any letters, accounts, or invoices relating to said merchandise, aud re- 
uire such testimony to be reduced to writing, and when so taken it be 
flied in the office of the collector, and preserved for use or reference until the 


final decision of the collector or said board of appraisers shall be made respect- 
ing the valuation or classification of said merchandise, as the case may be. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, I offer the following amendment, that 
at the end of section 9 there be added the words: 

That all suits and trials under this section shall be subject to the provisions 
of section 16 of the act of June 22, 1874. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add to section 9 the following: 

That all suits and trials under this section shall be subject to the provisions 
of section 16 of the act of June 22, 1874. 

Mr. GRAY. Now, Lask that the section referred to of the act of 
June 22, 1874, which is not very long, may be read, so that we may 
know what we are voting upon. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator can ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. GRAY. I ask unanimous consent that the section may be read, 
because it is impossible to vote intelligently on the amendment other- 


wise. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection the section will 
be read. The Chair hears none, and the section will be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 16. That in all actions, suits, and proceedings in any court of the United 
States now. pending or hereafter commenced or prosecuted to enforce or declare 
the forfeiture of any Rosas: wares, or mere , or to recover the 
thereof, or any other sum alleged to be forfeited by reason of any violation of 
the provisions of the customs-revenue laws, orany of such analy — in which 
action, suit, or proceeding an issue or issues of fact shall have been it 
shall be the duty of the court, on the trial thereof, to submit to the jury, asa 
distinct and separate poponun whether the alleged acts were done an 
actual intention to defraud the United States, and to require upon such propo- 
sition a special finding by such jury; or, if such issues be tried by the court 
without a jury, it shall be the duty of the court to pass upon and decide such 


roposition as a distinct and separate finding of fact; and in unless 

Intent to defraud shall be go found, no fine, penalty, or forfeiture be im- 
The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no further amendments, the 


question is, Shall the amendments be engrossed and the bill read a third 
time? 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill read the 
third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question now is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. GRAY. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

Gace 19 and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to enll 
e roll. 

Mr. BLODGETT (when his name was called). L am paired on this 
question with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. CASEY]. If he 
were present, I should vote nay.“ 

Mr. CULLOM (when Mr. FARWELL’s name was resp My col- 
league [Mr. FARWELL] is paired with the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Pasco]. „ were present he would vote yen on the 


passage o 
Mr. GRAY (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
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ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. By arrangement that pair is 
transferred to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis], and I vote 
nay.’ 

Mr. KENNA (when his name was called). My colleague [Mr. 
FAULKNER] is paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. QUAY]. 
Iam paired with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Wo.corr]. If he 
were present, I should vote nay.” 

Mr. MORRILL (when his name was called). Iam generally paired 
with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS]; but knowing that he 
is in favor generally of this biil I shall take the liberty of voting 

t ea”? 

Mr. PASCO (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. FARWELL]. If he were present, I should vote 

nay.” 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). I havea general pair 
with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. PIERCE]. That pair has 
been transferred to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MorGan], and I 
vote nay. 

The roll-call was concluded, 

Mr. PADDOCK. My colleague [Mr. MANDERSON] is paired with 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN]. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The junior Senator from New York [Mr. Hiscock] 
is absent from the city, and paired with the Senator from Virginia 
Ar. BARBOUR]. The Senator from New York, if present, would vote 

ea. 

Mr. FRYE. My colleague [Mr. HALE] is absent from the city, and 
paired with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck]. If my colleague 
were present and permitted he would vote yea.” 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I am paired with the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. MANDERsON]. If he were here, I should vote na.“ My col- 
league [Mr. BECK] is paired with the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 
If my colleague were present, he would vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 18; as follows: 


YEAS—35. 
Aldrich, Dolph, Moody, Sawyer, 
Allen, Edmunds, Morrill, Sherman, 
A n, Evarts, Paddock, Spooner, 
Blair, Frye, Payne, Stewart, 
Chandler, Hawley, Pettigrew, Stockbridge, 
Cullom, Higgins, Platt, Teller, 
Davis, Ingalls, Plumb, Washburn, 
Dawes, Jonesof Nevada, Power, Wilson of Iowa, 
Dixon, Mitchell, Sanders, 

NAYS—18. 
Bate, George, McPherson, Vest, 
Berry, Gibson, ugh, Walthall, 
Call, Gray. Ransom, Wilson of Md. 
Coke, Hampton, n, 
Colquitt, Jones of Arkansas, Turpie, 

ABSENT—31. 
Barbour, Cockrell, Hearst, Pierce, 
Beck, Daniel, Hiscock, Quay, 
Blackburn, Eustis, Hoar, Squire, 
Blodgett, Farwell, Kenna, Stanford, 
Brown, Faulkner, McMillan, Vance, 
Butler, Gorman, Manderson, Voorhees, 
Cameron, Hale, Morgan, Wolcott. 
Casey, Harris, Pasco, 

So the bill was 


Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President 
Mr. PLUMB. I rise to a privileged question. I ask that the con- 
ference report on Oklahoma town-site entries may be laid before the 


Senate. 
Mr. ALLISON. I desire one moment in respect to the bill just 


Mr. PLUMB. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. ALLISON. 1 move that the Senate insist upon its amendments 
to the bill just passed and ask a conference with the House of Repre- 
sentatives thereon. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the Vice-President was authorized to appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. ALLISON, Mr. AL- 
DRICH, and Mr. MCPHERSON were appointed. 


TREASURY NOTES ON SILVER BULLION, 


Mr. JONES, of Nevada, I move that the bill (8. 2350) authorizing 
the issue of Treasury notes on deposit of silver bullion may be taken 
u 

Erhe motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
shall be taken up immediately after the conclusion of the business of 
the morning hour on Wednesday next, and then be considered the un- 
finished business, and so considered until finally dis of. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. GORMAN. We do not understand the request of the Senator 
on this side of the Chamber. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request made by 
the Senator from Nevada? 


Mr. McPHERSON. What is the request? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That Senate bill 2350, authorizing the 
issue of Treasury notes on deposit of silver bullion, be taken up on 
Wednesday immediately after the morning business and continued 
until disposed of. Is there objection to the request? The Chair hears 
none, 

ADMISSION OF WYOMING. 


Mr. PLATT. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Order of Business 185, being the bill (S. 894) to provide for the ad- 
mission of the State of Wyoming into the Union, and for other pur- 
poses. I simply desire that it may be taken up so as to remain the 
unfinished business, 

Mr. INGALLS. Is it the purpose of the Senator from Connecticut 
to proceed with this bill to-morrow? 

Mr. PLATT, On Monday. To-morrow is devoted to the Calendar, 

Mr. KENNA. We perhaps had better not have so many special or- 
ders arranged to be taken up and considered. Suppose this matter lie 
over, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut moves that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill named by him. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. PLATT. Now, Iam willing that the bill shall be laid aside 
informally if there is any other business to be transacted. 


OKLAHOMA TOWN-SITE ENTRIES. 
Mr. PLUMB submitted the following report; 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1015) to provide for town- 
site entries of lands in what is known as Oklahoma,” and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate r. e from its amendment to the House bill, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out all of said amendment 
and in lieu thereof insert the following: 

That so much of the public lands sſtuate in the Territory of Oklahoma now 
open to settlement as may necessary to embrace all the legal subdivisions 
covered by actual occupancy for purposes of trade and business, not exceeding 
1,280 acres in each case, may be entered as town sites, for the several use and ben- 
efit of the occupants thereof, by three trustees to be appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for that purpose, such entry to be made under the provis- 
ions of section 2387 of the Revised Statutes as near as may be; and when such 
entry shall have been made the Secretary of the Interior shall provide reg- 
ulations for the proper execution of the trust by such trustees, including 
the survey of the land into streets, alleys, squares, blocks, and lots when nec- 
essary, or the approval of such survey as ma already have been made by 
the inhabitants thereof, the assessment upon the lots of such sum as may be 
necessary to pay for the lands embraced in such town site, costs of survey, con- 
veyance of lots, and other necessary expenses, including compensation of trust- 
ees: Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior may, when practicable, cause 
more than one town site to be entered and the trust thereby execu 
in the manner herein provided by a single board of trustees, but not more than 
seven boards of trusteesin all shall be appointed for said Territory, and ne more 
than two members of any of said boards shall be appointed from one political 

rty, 

Pe Sec. 2, That in the execution of such trust, and for the purpose of the con- 
veyance of title by said trustees, any certificate or other paper evidence of 
claim duly issued by the authority recognized for such purpose by the people 
residing upon any town site the subject of entry hereunder shall be taken as 
evidence of the occupancy by the holder thereof of tho lot or lots therein de- 
scribed, except that where there is an adverse claim to said property such cer- 
lificate shall only be prima facie evidence of the claim of occupancy of the 
holder: Provided, That nothing in this act contained shall be so construed as 
to make valid any claim now invalid of those who entered upon and occupied 
said lands in violation of the laws of the United States or the proclamation of 
the President thereunder: Provided, further, That the certificates hereinbefore 
mentioned shall not be taken as evidence in favor of any person claiming lots 
who entered upon said lots in violation of law or the proclamation of the Pres 
ident thereunder. 

“Sec, 3. That lots oſ land occupied by any religious organization, incorporated 
or otherwise, conforming to the approved survey within the limits of such 
town site shall be conveyed to or in trust for the same, 

“Sec. 4. That all lots not disposed of as hereinbefore provided for shall be sold 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior for the benefit of the munice 
ipal government of any such town, or the same or any pan thereof may be 
reserved for public use as sites for public buildingsor for the 8 of parks, 
if in the judgment of the Secretary such reservation would for the public 
interest, and the Secretary shall execute proper conveyances to carry out the 
provision of this section, 

“Sec, 5. That the provisions of sections 4, 5, 6, and 7 of an act of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Kansas, entitled * An act relating to town sites,” approved 
March 2, 1868, shall, so far as applicable, govern the trustees in the performance 
of their duties hereunder. 

„Sb. 6. That all entries of town sites now pending on application [or] here- 
after made under this act shall have preference at the local land office of the ordi- 


and disposed of by him as expeditiously as the duties of his office will permit, an 
of the Interior. And all applica- 
have the same force and effect 
as if made under the provisions of this act, and upon the PA TA of the trust- 
to final issue in tho 


tosaid trustees for the uses and purposes herein provided, 
pointed under this act shall have the power toad- 
e execution 


Secretary of tha Talaria may prescribe, not exceeding $10 per day while act- 
ually employed, and such traveling and other necessary expenses as the Sec- 
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re‘ary may authorize, and the Secretary of the Interior shall also provide them 
with necessary clerical force by detail or otherwise. & 
hat 


Src, 8. That the sum of $10,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
hereby appropriated to carry into effect the provisions of this act, =e 
no portion of said sum shall be used in 1 for land en! here- 
under, and the disbursements therefrom shall be refunded to the Treasury from 
the sums which may be realized from the assessments made to defray the ox- 
pense of carrying out the provisions of this act, 


CHAS, S. BAKER, 
B. W. PERKINS, 
= J. E. WASHINGTON, ` 
Managers on the part of the House of Representatives, 

Mr, PLUMB. I move the adoption of the report.  — 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in the re- 
Port. 

The report was concurred in. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. FRYE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business, After ten minutes t in executive 
session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 40 minutes p. 
m.) arp mange adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, May 3, 1890, at 
12 0° m. 


; NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate the 2d day of May, 1890. 
ASSISTANT UNITED STATES TREASURER AT CHICAGO. 

Daniel Dustin, of IIlinois, to be assistant treasurer of the United 
States at Chicago, in the State of Illinois, to succeed James T. Healy, 
whose term of office will expire May 5, 1890. 

NAVAL OFFICER OF CUSTOMS, 

Frank D. Currier, of New Hampshire, to be naval officer of customs 
in the district of Boston and Charlestown, in the State of Massachu- 
setts, to succeed Henry O. Kent, whose term of office will expire by 
limitation May 4, 1890. 

. COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

T. Pitt Cooke, of Ohio, to be collector of customs for the district of 
Sandusky, in the State of Ohio, in place of John J. Finch, to be re- 
moved. 

APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 


William C. Brace, of Ohio, to be appraiser of merchandise in the dis- 
trict of Cuyahoga, in the State of Ohio, in place of Joseph M. Poe, to 
be removed. ‘ 

POSTMASTER. 


Harrison Reed, to be postmaster at Tallahassee, in the county of Leon 
and State of Florida, in the place of Edward C. Weeks, resigned; the 
nomination of William T. Webster, which was sent to the Senate April 
26, 1890, having been withdrawn. 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Executive nomination withdrawn by the President May 2, 1819. 
William T, Webster, to be postmaster at Tallahassee, Fla. 


CONFIRMATIONS, 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 30, 1890. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
f To be post chaplain, 
The Rev. Delmar R. Lowell, of Vermont., 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Fourth Regiment of Cavalry. 


First Lieut. Cunliffe H, Murray, to be captain. 
Second Lieut. John M. Neall, to be first lieutenant. 


Fifth Regiment of Cavalry. 
Capt. Wirt Davis, of the Fourth Cavalry, to be major. 
Eighth Regiment of Cavalry. 
Maj. Edwin V. Sumner, of the Fifth Cavalry, to be lieutenant- 


colonel. 
Tenth Regiment of Cavalry. 


Lieut. Col. John K. Mizner, of the Eighth Cavalry, to be colonel. 
COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 
George M. Warren, of Maine, to be collector of customs for the dis- 
trict of Castine, in the State of Maine. pi 
John D, Hopkins, of Maine, to be collector of customs for the district 
of Frenchman’s Bay, in the State of Maine, 


POSTMASTERS. 


Elihu J. Wood, to be postmaster at Anamosa, in the county of Jones 
and State of Iowa. : 

Asa F. McConnell, to be postmaster at Spencer, in the county of 
Clay, and State of Iowa. 

Emmet E. Brannon, to be postmaster at Holyoke, in the county of 
Phillips and State of Colorado. 


Alanson P. Hammond, to be postmaster at Ashland, in the county - 


of Jackson and State of Oregon. 

Joseph C. Keppler, to be postmaster at Anaconda, in the ccunty of 
Deer Lodge and State of Montana. 

William D. Pennycook, to be postmaster at Vallejo, in the county 
of Solano and State of California. 8 

John T. Nourse, to be postmaster at Santa Ana, in the county of 
Orange and State of California. 

George T. Elam, to be postmaster at Marlin, in the county of Falls 
and State of Texas. 

Charles E. Dupuy, to be postmaster at Plaquemine, in the parish of 
Iberville and State of Louisiana. 

Emile N. Cornay, to be postmaster at Franklin, in the parish of St. 
Mary’s and State of Louisiana. 

Calvin G. Warden, to be postmaster at Berea, in the county of Cuya- 
hoga and State of Ohio. 

Benjamin Norton, to be postmaster at Belmont, in the county of Al- 
legany and State of New York. 

George W. Cooper, to be postmaster at Riverhead, in the county of 
Suffolk and State of New York. 

Lucius B. Nutting, to be at Wilton, in the county of 
Hillsborough and State of New Hampshire. 

Lemuel M. Keith, to be postmaster at Bridgewater, in the county of 
Plymouth and State of Massachusetts. 

Isaac P. Carpenter, to be postmaster at Foxborough, in the county of 
Norfolk and State of Massachusetts. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 2, 1890. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 
Jeremiah C. Donahower, of Minnesota, to be marshal of the United 
States for the District of Minnesota. 
ASSISTANT TREASURER. 


Daniel Dustin, of Illinois, to be assistant treasurer of the United 
States at Chicago, III. 


NAVAL OFFICER OF CUSTOMS. 


Frank D. Currier, of New Hampshire, to be naval officer of customs 
in the district of Boston and Charlestown, Mass. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, May 2, 1890. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. 
H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read. 


CORRECTION OF REFERENCE.’ 


The SPEAKER. The bill (H. R. 9792) for the protection of persons 
furnishing material and labor for the construction of public works, 
which was referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
should have been referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. With- 
out objection, the correction will be made. , 

There was no objection, 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT AURORA, ILL. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (S. 2714) to provide 
for the purchase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon 
at Aurora, in the State of Illinois, with House ee eee 
to by the Senate, on which the Senate asks a conference. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I move that the House insist on its amendments 
and that the conference requested be agreed to. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will appoint Mr. MILLIKEN, Mr. KERR 
of Iowa, and Mr, CLUNIE as managers of the conference on the part of 
the House. 

Subsequently, 

Mr. KERR, of Iow: 
facts in the case, and I ask to be ex Š 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will appoint the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Post] as conferee in the place of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 


KERR]. 
PUBLIC BUILDING AT LA FAYETTE, IND, 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds I present the following conference re 


said: Mr. Speaker, I am not familiar with the 
cused. i 
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port on the bill (S. 608) for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
public building thereon in the city of La Fayette, Ind. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the conference report. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I understand that this bill authorizes 
a building at $80,000, and it is substantially the same as the other re- 
ports. It seems to me that time might be saved by simply reading 
the statement instead of reading this report, which is alike in all these 


The SPEAKER. II there is no objection, that course will be taken. 
There was no objection. 
Mr. CHEADLE, Let the statement be read, Mr. Speaker. 
very brief and it states the effect of the change sufficiently. 
The statement was read, as follows: 
The effect of this report is to reduce the appropriation from $100,000 to $80,000 
by the Senate receding from its first pro: K paik 
On the second disagreement the Senate recedes, and the effect is tostrike out 
the appropriation from the bill. 
Mr. MILLIKEN. I move that the report of the committee of con- 
ference be adopted, 
The motion was agreed to. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT CHESTER, PA. 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I present the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the bill (S. 859) for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Chester, Pa. 1 move that the Clerk read the statement of the 
House conferees instead of reading the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine moves that the read- 
ing of the conference report be omitted and that the statement of the 
managers of the conference on the part of the House be read. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The statement was read, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF CONFEREES ON THE BILL OF THE SENATE. 


The effect of the report is that the appropriation in the Senate bill is stricken 
out and the limit of cost reduced to $80,000, and that part of the Senate bill which 
provides thatthe Secretary of the Treasury may create a commission, consistin 
of one officer of the Treasury Departmentand two other persons, where he shal 
deem it necessary, who shall examinesites, = hearings where deemed neces- 
eo who shall within thirty days report their conclusions, with maps, plats, 
and documents taken or submitted to them to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and that the compensation of those joners shall not be more than $6 per 
day and actual traveling expenses, provided that the commissioner appointed 
from the office of the Secretary of the Treasury shall receive for compensation 
his actual traveling expenses only. In no other respect does the report differ 
from the House bill. 

S. L. MILLIKEN, 


SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, 
SAML. DIBBLE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I move the adoption of the report of the com- 
mittee of conference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

TOBACCO TAX. 

Mr. DAVIDSON obtained unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RECORD a protest, signed by E. H. Cate and 560 other citizens of Key 
West, Fla., against the passage of that part of the tariff bill embodied 
in Schedule F. Tobacco, etc.; which was referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

The memorial is as follows: 


It is 


Key West, FLA., April 16, 1890. 
Hon. R. H. M. DAVIDSON, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: We most respectfully protest against the passage of that part of tho tariff 
bill embodied in section F. under the head of Tobacco," as it would ruin the 
cigar industry of the country. 

e would request that the import stamp now put on all boxes containing im- 
ted cigars by the Government be abolished, that the duty on im 
* $5 a pound, and that a uniform duty of 50 cents a pound be put on all im- 
ported tobacco, irrespective of grade. 


COMPOUND-LARD BILL. 


Mr. FRANK obtained unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RECORD, without the names, a protest of 2,000 laboring men of the 
city of St. Louis against the measure known as the Conger bill, tax- 
ing compound lard. It is as follows: ; 

Sr. Lovis, April 3, 1890, 


dealers to pay! 

If this bill s 
and dealers and so disastrous in its effects that the manufacture of compound 
lard” will have to be discontinued, This will throw thousands of operatives 
out of employment and compel them to seek situations in other lines of busi- 


ness are al y overcrow’ 
Compound lard ” isa cheap, wholesome, and popular substitute for hog lard, 
and if it is forced out of the market the r man will necessarily have to pay 


to 
secure passage of this bill to destroy the“ compound-lard“ industry, and 
secure a monopoly of the lard market, and reapa rich harvest at the poor man’s 


e 5 

"ho increase the price of a staple commodity like lard by such means should 
be branded a crime, and is g more nor less than an abuse of the taxing 
power of the Government in the interest of bloated and monopolistic manufact- 
urers. 


We therefore respectfully ask you as the guardian of our interests in the na- 
tional Congress to oppose the passage of this iniquitous bill. 


RETORT OF NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES FOR THE YEAR 1888. 


` Mr. STIVERS. I am directed by the Committee on Printing to re- 
port back the following concurrent resolution and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows» 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 5 l That the report 
of the National Academy of Sciences for the year 1888, with its appendices, be 
ponie in the usual octavo form, and that 1,009 copies of the reportand memoirs 
be printed for the use of the Senate, 2,000 for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and 1,500 for the Academy of Sciences. 

Mr. HEARD. I desire to ask the gentleman from New York if this 
is the usual number that is ordered to be printed? 

Mr. STIVERS. Iam not able to answer the gentleman, but I think 
it is the usual number. Iwas not present when the committee consid- 
ered the matter, but I understand that it is the usual number. 

Mr. HEARD. I do not desire to make any captious opposition, but 
I desire to know if this is an unusual number, and, if so, why. I sup- 
pose some member of the Committee on Printing can state whether it 
is the usual number or not; and, if not, why a greater number is ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that it is the usual num- 


r. 
Mr. HEARD. I have no objection to make to it, then. 
The resolution was adopted. 


TARIFF BILL. 


Mr, BELKNAP obtained unanimous consent to have printed.in the 
RECORD the memorial of 65 farmers of the township of Ronald, Ionia 
County, Michigan, praying for the passage of the McKinley tariff bill, 
without the names; which was referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, It is as follows: . 


To the honorable Senate and House rs 
of the United Slates in Congress assembled: 

The petition of thesubscribers, citizens of Ronald, Ionia County, and vicinity, 
in the State of Michigan, respectfully showeth: 

That the interestof the farmer will be both directly aud indirectly fostered b; 
the passage of the McKinley tariff bill now before your honorable body, an 
that the success of other callings is largely dependent upon successin it- 
ure, would respectfully ask for the passage of the same. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, etc. 


REPEAL OF LIMITATION OF ARREARS OF PENSION. 

Mr, BELKNAP, from the Committee on Pensions, submitted to the 
House a letter from the Commissioner of Pensions, transmitting an esti- 
mate of the probable cost of the repeal of the limitation of arrears of pen- 
sion; which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PAYSON. Regular order. 

INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT LAW. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I understand the gentleman from Texas 
was recognized for the second hour of debate, and I shall be glad, 
Mr. Speaker, at the present time to see if some arrangement can not be 
made as to the limit for debate. s 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas, Iam requested to yield a moment to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. O'NEILL. ] 

THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE SAMUEL J. RANDALL. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Texas yields 
to me to offer a resolution fixing the day for eulogies upon my late col- 
league, Mr. Randall. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That Saturday, June l4, beginning at 1 o'clock, afternoon, be set 


apart for pay: tribute to the memory of Hon. Samuel Jackson Randall, latea 
member of the House of Representatives from the Third district of the State of 
Pennsylvania, 


The resolution was adopted. 
COPYRIGHT BILL. 


The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Texas [Mr. CuLBERSON] 
has the floor. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas, I yield to the gentleman from IIli- 
nois [Mr. ADAMS]. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to suggest to the House that 
to-day being Friday, the House being obliged under the rules to take 
a recess at5o’clock, and this being the only day now remaining to the 
Judiciary Committee, it is my duty to endeavor, if I can, to secure 
a vote upon this bill at least this afternoon. I do not know that any 
one objects to that; but gentlemen will see that itis extremely desir- 
able that we should come to some understanding as to the debate. It 
was suggested yesterday that we have three and a half hours’ debate, 
and on that understanding I was to give twenty minutes of my time 
and the gentleman upon the other side [Mr. CULBERSON] was to give 
twenty minutes of his time to my colleague [Mr. HOPKINS], but no 
arrangement was made. I desire that gentlemen who are opposed to 
the bill will now s what time they will be satisfied with. 

Mr. PAYSON. Speaking for myself, I would be content with thirty 
minutes. 

Mr. ADAMS. Will my colleague make some estion as to the 
time for closing the debate which he thinks will enable him to get that 
thirty minutes? 


Mr. PAYSON. Ihave no means of knowing. I speak only for my- 
self. I know of several gentlemen on this side of the House, and per- 
haps as many on the other side, who are opposed to this bill, but how 
oin desire to be heard in opposition toit I haye no means of know- 


g. 

Mr. ADAMS. It would be a great favor to me if gentlemen who de- 
sire to oppose the bill would now indicate whether they desire to oc- 
eupy time, because I wish to have a definite arrangement made. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Abus] has the 
matter in his own hands, because he can move the previous question 
when he sees fit. 

Mr. ADAMS. Certainly; and I intend, if no arrangement is made, to 
announce that I will move the previous question at à certain hour, 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman will make the announcement 
now it will save time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ADAMS, I prefer to make an ement if I can. Lask the 

tleman from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] to submit a proposition. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. 1 think the opposition will not be con- 
tent with less than an hour and a half. . 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I want ten minutes in addition to that. 

Mr. PAYSON. In whatever arrangement may be made there ought 
to be an understanding that amendments may be offered to be voted 
upon, if not debated. 

Mr. ADAMS. I do not object to that, if the amendments can be of- 
fered early in the debate, so that they can be examined by those who 
are in favor of the bill. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the debate be closed in three hours from this time. 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois. Say three hours and a half. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Three hours is long enough. 

Mr. ADAMS. Say three hours and a half in all. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I suggest to the gentleman that he 
make the time three hours and forty minutes, hecause I want ten min- 
utes myself. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. That the debate shall close 
three hours from now ‘and that the previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered, 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. Mr. Speaker, does all this come out 
of my time? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has yielded and of course it comes 
out of his time. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. Then I must object to any further 
discussion. 

Mr. ADAMS. I ask unanimous consent that debate on this bill shall 
be closed at 4 o'clock this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous con- 

t that debate upon this bill be closed at 4 o’clock this afternoon and 
t ie panions question be considered as ordered. 
Boy AMS. And I desire the last thirty minutes to close the de- 


Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas, And that the time be equally divided 
between the friends and the opponents of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ADAMS]? 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I object to that portion which applies 
the previous question, because that euts off amendments, and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ADAMS] did not make that proposition. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kansas object? 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I do. 
hon SPEAKER, The gentleman from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] has 

e floor, ; 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. Will the Speaker be kind enough to 
indicate what agreement has been entered into? 

The SPEAKER. There has been no agreement. The gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON] objected. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. I yield twenty minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS]. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I will ask whether an arrangement has 
in fact been made. ; 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ADAMS] asked 
unanimons consent that debate upon this bill be closed at 4 o'clock 
and that the previous question be considered as ordered. The gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON ] then proposed that the time should 
be divided equally between the friends and the opponents of the bill, 
and thereupon the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON } objected. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. LI objected to that portion of the order 
which would apply the previous question on the bill so that amend- 
ments could not be offered. I did not object to the length of time pro- 


The SPEAKER. The proposition was one, and had to be objected 
to or sustained asa whole. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Certainly; but that was my point. 

Mr. PAYSON. I desire to suggest to my colleague [Mr. ApAMs] 
that if he will couple with his proposition for unanimous consent the 
additional proposition that amendments may be offered after that hour, 
but not debated, I think there will be no objection to it; that is, that 
the previous question be considered as ordered upon the bill and pend- 
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ing amendments, with the right to offer other substantial amendments 
to be yoted npon without debate. 

Mr. ADAMS. It is understood the gentleman will submit his amend- 
ments long enough beforehand to have them understood. 

Mr. PAYSON. Exactly; I will submit them to the gentleman now 
if he desires. 

Mr. ADAMS, Then I have no objection. 

Mr. DINGLEY. If the procéeding suggested by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Payson] be adopted we can not tell when we shall get 
through with the bill. 

Mr.ADAMS. The amendments must be specified and be considered 
as pending now. 

Mr. McKINLEY, If the suggestion of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Payson] should be accepted it would simply mean an unlimited 
privilege of amendment 

Mr. DINGLEY, Certainly. 

Mr. McKINLEY. And 5 o'clock, the hour for the recess of the 
House, would come around before we would get through with this bill; 
and it might thus be defeated. 

Mr. PAYSON. The statement of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McKINLEY] presupposes that the amendments to be offered have a fac- 
tious purpose, are for the purpose of defeating the bill. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Not at all. 

Mr. PAYSON. Ihave upon my desk three amendments, substan- 
tial amendments, which I propose to offer in perfect good faith; and, as 
I have said, I am ready now to submit them to my colleague [Mr. 
ADAMs] for inspection. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Ihave no doubt the gentleman proposes to offer 
his amendments in good faith; but if he has this privilege of offering 
an indefinite number of amendments every other member of the House 
must have the same right. 

Mr, PAYSON. If any member desires to offer a substantial amend- 
ment, he ought to have that right. 

Mr. ADAMS. I will submit a new proposition, that I now send 
to the desk some amendments, merely verbal; that my colleague now 
send to the desk his substantial amendments; that my amendments be 
adopted by unanimous consent; that his amendments be considered as 
pending; and that the previous question be considered as ordered at 
4 o’clock on the bill and those pending amendments. 

Mr. PAYSON. Iam content with that, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would snggest that if there should be 
more than one amendment pending and the yeas and nays should be 
called upon the amendments, the hour from 4 to 5 o’clock might not be 
sufficient to dispose of them. Thegentleman from Illinois [Mr. ADAMS] 
submits the amendments, which will be read 


Mr. PAYSON. Was the proposition suggested by my colleagueagreed 
9 


to? , 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. ADAMS] asks 
unanimous consent that the previous question be considered as ordered 
at 4 o’clock with the understanding 

Mr. MILLS. Since the gentleman first made his proposition twenty 
minutes have ela A 

The SPEAKER. With the understanding that his verbal amend- 
mentsare to be voted upon and the amendments of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. PAyson’]] to be considered as pending. Is there objection? 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. I object to that unless the time is 
to be equally divided. 

The SPEAKER. The time is always equally divided. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Including the time already consumed? 

The SPEAKER, Including the time already consumed, 

Mr. PAYSON. That is right; I hope that may be done. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ADAMS. Now, I will ask the Clerk to read my verbal amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out lines 7 to 16, inclusive, in section 4, and insert the following: 


re ee recording the title or description of any copyright book or other arti- 
cle, 50 cents, 

“2. For every y under seal of such record actually given to the person 
claiming the co ght or his assigns 50 cents. 

“3. For recording and certifying any instrument of writing for the assignment 
of a sopstighs, $1. 

“4. For every copy of an assi ent, $1.” 


In section 4, line 30, strike out “section 2 of." 

In section 5, line 4, strike out the words two of this act and insert "4953 of 
the Revised Statutes.” 

In section 7, line 6, strike out the word chapter and insert the word * act,” 

In section 8, line 5, the word “chart” insert the words “ dramatic or,“ 
and in line 9 strike out the word chapter“ and insert the word “act,” 

Mr. ADAMS. These are all verbal amendments. 

The amendments were to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now read the amendments sub- 
mitted by the gentelman from Illinois [Mr. PAyson]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In section 2, page 3, strike out from the word “during,” inclusive, in the 
twenty-sixth line, to the word “ permitted,” inclusive, in the forty-sixth line, 
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odicals, which are hereby ex- 
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After section 11 insert the following: 
“Seo. 12. That whenever any foreign country shall, by its laws, by convention, 
or by aena f grant to citizens of the United States rights, properties, and 5 5 
eq Bras = 


leges to those hereby uted to citizens of foreign countries, the 

dent of the United States shall make public proclamation thereof; and from 

and after date of such e the citizens of the foreign country or coun- 

a een 5 shall be entitled to the rights, properties, and privileges 
ereby granted, 

“Sec. 13, That the provisions of this act shall not appl to a citizen of any for- 
eign ponnn which shall not by its laws, by convention, or by treaty have 

ranted to citizens of the United States rights, properties, and privileges equal 

those hereby granted to citizens of foreign countries, nor until such foreign 

country shall have been named in a public proclamation by the President of 
the United States as provided in section 12 of this act. 

“ Sec, 14. That whenever any forei; country shall cease to grant the said 
rights, properties, and privileges to citizens of the United States, the citizens of 
such foreign country shall thereafter cease to enjoy the rights, properties, and 
privileges hereby granted, 


Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas, I desire to inquire, in the event that 
I may be permitted to control the time for the debate in opposition to 
this bill, how much time there will be on each side. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman will state how much time was 
occupied on either side on yesterday — 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. None on this. 

Mr. PAYSON. Thirty minutes in support of the bill. 

Mr. ADAMS. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. Then there will remain an hour and twenty-two 
minutes in favor of the bill and an hour and fifty-two minutes against it. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas, Of the time in opposition to the bill I 
yield twenty minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS]. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I ask unanimous consent that the 

magan from Texas be recognized to control the time against the 

ill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas is recognized for an 
hour, of which time he yields twenty minutes to the gentleman from 
Tilinois. 

Mr. HOPKINS. And the gentleman in charge of the bill promised 
to yield me twenty minutes more, so that I have forty in all. 

Mr. ADAMS. That was the understanding on yesterday, provided 
an agreement to limit debate could have been reached. I hardly think 
it fair, but still I will yield to my colleague twenty minutes more. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Speaker, House bill No. 6941, which is now 
under consideration, isin my judgment one of the most important meas- 
ures which can come before this body during this Congress. Itisa bill 
ostensibly to extend the rights of American authors under existing 
copyright laws to all foreign authors. I shall show before I conclude 
that it means vastly more than this, and that the inevitable results 
will be, if it is enacted into a law, the creation of a gigantic publishers’ 
monopoly which will raise e prn upon every book, pamphlet, and 
periodical printed and circulated in this country, and will impose a tax 
upon every reader of books, from the school boy with his primer to 
the college professor with the latest scientific publications. It will 
reach the magazine reader; and even the publishers and readers of rural 
newspapers will not escape its far-reaching grasp. 

The friends of the bill have pressed its consideration with a persistency 
worthy of a better cause and a plausibility remarkably clever. The 
rights of the author have been presented in a most captivating manner 
and the questions burled at the doubter, Would you steal the works 
of an author? ‘Can Americans longer afford to indulge in lit- 
crary piracy? Is it not about time to haul down the black flag ?’’ 
And to such an extent has this been carried, Mr. 3 by the friends 
and advocates of this bill that the opponent has made almost to 
feel by their arguments and innuendoes that his position is but little 
better than that of the chicken-thief caught in his neighbor’s hen-coop. 

This assumption on the part of friends of the bill has led me to more 
carefully examine this whole copyright question than I perhaps other- 
wise should. And with the indulgence of the House I will call the 
members’ attention to the constitutional authority upon which all of 
these claims are based. It is found in section 8, Article I, of the Con- 
stitution, and is as follows: 

The Congress shall have power * * * topromote the 


and useful arts by securing for Hmited times to authors an 
clusive right to their respective writings and discoveries, 


You will observe by this two propositions which I wish to empha- 
size: First, that the object of this exclusive right tothe author is not 
so much for his especial benefit as it is for the people of this country 
by the promotion of the progress of science and the useful arts, The 
object of securing this exclusive right to the author was to spread in- 
telligence among the people. The author by this clause in the Consti- 
tution was to gain no monopoly for his exclusive benefit or that of his 

ublisher. The interests of the American people were regarded as too 
5 8 by the framers of the Constitution to place such a power in the 
hands of any man or set of men. Secondly, whatever rights were 
guarantied to the author by Congress should be for a limited time.“ 

At the time of the adoption of the Constitution there was no such 
thing known as an international copyright. The Constitution, includ- 
ing that part of section 8 to which I have just referred, was framed and 
adopted for the citizens of this country, not for foreigners, Its framers 


rogress of science 
inventors the ex- 


were not working for humanity or mankind in gen but were seck- 
ing to form an instrument which should bind together the then thirtéen 
separate States in one common Union and secure to their citizens 
rights, privileges, and immunities which were then unknown and un- 
recognized among civilized nations. 

In framing this clause relating to the rights of authors the fathers of 
the Constitution had no more thought of protecting foreign authors 
than they did of foreign manufacturers and laborers when they granted 
Congress the power to lay and collect duties, imposts, ete., under which 
American manufacturers and laborers have been protected from unfair 
competition by the foreign manufacturers and laborers since the as- 
sembling of the first Congress under this great instrument, I grant 
the friends of the bill without argument that the language used in the 
Constitution may be broad and comprehensive enough to include for- 
eign authors, but the burden of proof is upon them to show that by 
extending the copyright laws which secure certain privileges to the 
American author to foreign authors the rights and interests of the 
American people will be better subserved than under existing condi- 
tions. 

If this constitutional provision is to be extended to a class not con- 
templated by the framers of the instrument, the argument which se- 
cures that must be one which demonstrates increased benefits to the 
great mass of American readers rather than protection to a man who owes 
no allegiance to this country and whose writings may ridicule our people 
or defame ourinstitutions. Nosentiment regarding authors in general 


‘| ought to influence any member of the House upon this great question. 


We all recognize without statement or argument our great obligations 
to this most worthy class. They have been and are the benefactors of 
mankind; but if this sentiment shall be indulged in by the friends of 
the bill to secure its passage, my answer to them, in the language of 
Lord Camden, is: Glory is the reward of science, and those who de- 
serve it scorn all meaner views.’’ 

Does anybody believe that Gibbon wrote his immortal work, the De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire, for the pounds and shillings he 
could wring from the pockets of the unromantic workmen of England 
or that our own Emerson was only inspired by the dream of the golden 
eagles the works of his brain would command? The men who have 
written words worthy to live and who have added to the stock of human 
information have not been inspired by commercial considerations. 
Where is the author worthy of the name that does not find a wealth of 
compensation in the fact that his work isnot only read and appreciated 
by his own countrymen, but that it has received the honorable dis- 
tinction of being translated into foreign languages and read in countries 
other than his own? 

But itis contended that this is agross injustice tothe author. Now, 
let us, Mr. Speaker, strip this question of the sentiment which seems, 
to surround and pervade it and examine the rights of the author as 
dispassionately and with the same keen analysis that we do the pre- 
tensions of any other class of men. The argument that the foreign 
author is robbed of something that is his just due when his works are 
republished here without paying hima handsoms sum for the privilego 
and that the American author is subjected to the same species of piracy 
abroad is based upon the idea that the author is indebted to the state 
or the people of his country and the world for nothing and that his 
works are the creation of his brain unaided by his surroundings and 
unbenefited by his associations. The most casual observer knows that 
this is not true. 

‘The State and the people have done nearly or quite as much for the 

author as he has forthem. Take the United States as an example. 
The founding of our common-school system, the establishing of acade- 
mies, the creation of great universities, the collection of large libra 
and the general diffusion of intelligence among our people have creat: 
a condition of affairs for our authors that has placed them on a vantage 
ground as compared with many other callings and vocations. Their 
surroundings and associations first inspire and then develop their lit- 
erary ability, and if they possess any originality or real merit they 
have a reading constituency in this country who are not slow to recog- 
nize their claims. 

The American author is (as all foreign authors are in their respective 
countries) protected in the works of his brain under the copyright law 
for a period of forty-two years. During this time any work that he 
may create is controlled absolutely by him. He selects his publisher 
and fixes his price, and has a constituency of more than sixty millions 
of countrymen who rejoice in his success, if he deserves it, and pay 
him liberally and willingly, too, the price he puts upon his work. To 
any worthy the name of author I contend that this special privilege 
secured under the copyright law gives him a full compensation for that 
which is acquired by the public through his new literary creation. 

Has not Harriet Beecher Stowe been as well compensated by her 
readers in America as her more gifted brother was by the same public 
for his great efforts in Plymouth pulpit and on the platform? Look at 
the extraordinary sums of money made for the authors and by the pub- 
lishers of the memoirs of Generals Grant and Sheridan and Blaine’s 


Twenty Years in Congress. Are not Howells, Frank Stockton, Al- 
drich, Bret Harte, and scores of others whom I might mention find- 
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ing ready readers for their works in this country, and that, too, at prices 
that pay them a handsome remuneration for the time and ability ex- 
pended in their productions? 

Does anybody believe that Mark Twain will go to the poor-house be- 
cause of lack of readers in America, or that our own genial Dr. Eggle- 


ston will go to his grave unrecognized for his many eminent qualities 
or unrewarded for his contributions for the instruction and happiness 
and improvement of his coun en? Look over the whole list of 
American authors and you will find, Mr. Speaker, that they are being 
as well recompensed by the American public as any other class en- 
gaged in intellectual efforts. The straggles of the young author are no 
more perplexing or discouraging than those of the young lawyer or the 
young doctor. X 

Literary merit will receive recognition and proper compensation by 
American readers and the American public quite as quickly as ability in 
the pulpit, at the bar, or in medicineand surgery. Gentlemen may talk 
about the hardships, struggles, and privations of the young author, but 
I contend, Mr. Speaker, that like the same experiences in the profes- 
sions I have named, they only test the true metal of the man or woman 
who aspires to success, and that those who fail, like similar failures in 
the law, the ministry, and medicine, entail no loss upon the public. 
The time has gone by when true merit will go unrewarded in any of 
the great fields of intellectual effort. 

The arguments which contend otherwise are based upon a state of 
facts and a condition of affairs which do not exist in the enlightenment 
of this century. This bill then, sir, can not be pressed to a passage in 
this House on behalf of the American authors. t argument, valid 
in itself and tenable under this clause of the Constitution which grants 
the power to secure for a limited time to authors the exclusive right to 
his writings, can be urged in favor of the foreign author? Can any man 
on this floor claim that a copyright granted to a foreign author will ben- 
efit the great mass of American readers? 

Has any man here who favors this bill any facts and figures by which 
he can show that the farmers of Illinois and the great Northwest will 
be benefited by the enactment of this bill into a law, or that it will 
aid or benefit the hundreds and thousands of mechanics in our cities 
and towns? Will it, sir, cheapen literature, so that the r whites, 
as well as the colored men of the South, may have intellectual food 
placed within their homes? When we consider, Mr. Speaker, that the 
perpetuity of our republican institutions depends upon the intelligence 
of our citizens, the sentiment for the foreign author should sink before 
the important fact that the American people, their rights and improve- 
ment, demand our first consideration. 

lish and other foreign reprints have made it A spe pe to place be- 
fore the poorest and most humble in our country all of the learning of 
foreign nations, ancient as well as modern. The benefits that have 
been derived from these reprints and cheap editions can not be too 
highly estimated. These cheap editions have gone everywhere. The 
result has been that America to-day is the greatest book market in the 
world. Intellectual food, unlike that which sustains the body, ere- 
ates an appetite for that it feeds on,’’ and many a poor boy who has 
become a successful man of the world can trace his success to that long- 
ing for mental food and material improvement which the perusal of 
some of these cheap volumes of our En classics inspired. Had 
there been a copyright upon those works and the price fixed by the 
greed or «varice of the author or his publisher they would have been 
beyond his reach, 
how many homes would we find Shakespeare to-day if there had 
been a copyright which could have been perpetuated upon his works ? 
How many would have read Macaulay’s History of England as com- 
with the number of copies we now find in American homes had 
this great work been controlled by a copyright monopoly. I quote 
this author and use this language, Mr. Speaker, the more readily be- 
cause Lord Macaulay himself, in speaking upon this subject, said that 
a copyright was a tax on readers for the cad oon of giving a bounty 
to writers. Can we afford, in the language of that illustrious man, to 
pass this bill and tax every American reader for the purpose of procur- 
ing a bounty for an English or other foreign writer ? 
am aware, Mr. S er, that some will contend that thereisa moral 
phass to this question and that this line of argument is to justify theft. 
deny both statements in the sense, at least, in which they have been 
made by the friends of this bill. An author has a right to his creations 
when in his brain or in manuscript. In his brain they neither benefit 
him nor the public from a material standpoint. If he wishes to make 
money, he reduces them to manuscript and carries them to his pub- 
lisher. The latter pays him a compensation for his property, which 
then becomes the publisher’s. When printed and published they are 
given to the public, the publisher being compensated by the fact that 
he has the first edition in the field. 

The House of Lords more than a hundred years ago decided that an 
author at common law had no property in his publications. After 
they were once published they became the property of the world. The 
first copyrights that were granted, as gentlemen who have investigated 
the subject well understand, were to printers, to protect them in the 
publication of their books, and not to authors, The granting of acopy- 


right of itself is the best proof in the world that an author has no nat- 
ural or common-law right in his works after they are published. 

Now the lish and other foreign authors produce theit works 
with the full knowledge of the condition of our laws and the practice 
of our ple. They procure copyrights at home; and through them 
are amply paid for their contributions to the world’s stock of learning. 
As I have shown, the American author is amply protected and fully 
paid for his contributions under the laws of this country. 

I hold in my hand the April number of the North American Re- 
view, which contains some valuable information in reference to the 
prices. paid to authors for their various publications. This shows 
that George Eliot received for Romola the sum of $35,000 and for 
another work, Middlemarch, $75,000; that Lord Tennyson had a stand- 
ing contract existing for many years with English publishers by which 
he received $25,000 annually, whether he produced any new literary 
articles or not, and that Wilkie Collins received $15,000 for many of 
his novels. It further shows that Bulwer received the sum of $100,- 
000 for the privilege of republishing a cheap edition of his works for a 
period of ten years. I simply cite these, Mr. Speaker, to show that 
these foreign authors are paid, I think, enough in other countries with- 
out offering them a further inducement to invade American soil and 
infringe upon the rights of American readers. 8 

Authors prey upon the learning of Greece and Rome and ancient 
Egypt without any thought that they are violating some moral law; and 
indeed the earlier authors of their respective countries and of all climes 
are made to aid them in their work, without any thought or intention 
of dividing their profits with the heirs or descendants of the authors 
whose best thoughts and grandest conceptions they con over in prepar- 
ing their literary children for entrance into the world. I can not better 
further illustrate this thought than by quoting from a statement made 
before the Committee on Patentsof the Senate in the Forty-ninth Con- 
gress by Henry C. Lea, a book publisher of more than forty years’ ex- 
perience, and, as headmitted, largely interested in valuable copyrights. 
He said: : 

There is no copyright in ideas, but only in the form in which they are clothed. 
The man of science, the philosopher, the historian, the investigator in any 
branch of human knowledge may spend a lifetime in discoveri 3 
which may profoundly affect the moral and material well-being of the race or 
in discovering facts of the highest interest to the progress of mankind, and as 
ees Dae them to the world they become the common property of his 

Any author may at once seize upon them and embody them in his essay or 
his text-book without even an acknowledgment to the laborious originator or 
discoverer, and can then claim a copyright upon the dress in which he hag 
clothed his borrowed ideas, 

It is the phrase-maker whois poeot by the copyright. 

When we come to sum up this question, Mr. Speaker, its moral phase, 
which isso prominently presented by the advocates of this measure, has 
no foundation whatever. 

Copyrights in literary productions are creations of law and are subject, 
of course, to such regulations and limitations as the needs of the coun- 
try may demand. The higher and better education of our people and 
the general diffusion of intelligence claim the first consideration of our 
lawmakers, Is it wise now to crippleall efforts in behalfof education 
by increasing the prices of school-books, magazines, pamphlets, and 

riodicals? The wisest and most thoughtful in our midst apprehend 

ger to our Republican institutions from the increasing numbers of 
the ignorant and poor in our midst. 

This is especially felt in our large cities and in that section of our 
country which has such a large colored 3 Under these con- 
ditions, sir, I ask the members of this House, what is your plain du 
in the premises? Yield to thesocial influences and the falsesentimen: 
which are urged in favor of this bill by its friends or take a broader 
view and see the needs of your countrymen and give such legislation as 
will best subserve the interest of the American citizen as against all 
the world? If this bill should become a law it will more than quad- 
ruple the price of every book copyrighted under its provisions. As 
was well said a few days ago by one of the great newspapers of the 
country, the publication in this country of Professor Bryce’s work en- 
titled American Commonwealth furnishes an instructive object- 
lesson upon this question. 

You can not buy that book in any bookstore for less than $6. The 
edition is of poor paper, poor print, and worse binding. Were it not 
copyrighted a better edition in every respect could be procured by the 
reader for $3, and at that price the publisher and author would make 
a fair profit; but a monopoly is established by its being copyrighted, 
and the avarice of the author and the publisher is made at once mani- 
fest by this exorbitant price of $6. Now, gentlemen on this floor may 
say that they can well afford to pay that, but how is it with the man 
who gains his livelihood by manual labor? How is it with the great 
mass of American readers? This price has made it a luxury for the 
average reader to possess a copy of this work. Intellectual food in 
America should not besosavored. Itshould be within the reach of the 
humblest mechanic or the plainest farmer. 

As further illustrating the fact for which I have contended I append 
hereto a list of the prices of forty-two English publications in Great 
Britain, the price of the English publication in this country, and the 
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rint submitted by Mr, Hubbard to the Com- 


price of the American 
the consideration of this subject 


mittee on Patents of the te during 


by that committee in the Forty-ninth Congress, It is as follows: 


8. d. 
Trollope, Life of Cicero, 2 volumes A 89. 00 $3.00 
d’s Life of George IV.. 30 12.00 2.00 
Trevolyan, Liſe of O. J. Fox 18 7.20 2.50 
yan, Life and Letters of Maca 36 14.40 1.75 
Green's History of England, 4 volumes... 64 25, 00 10.00 
Kinglake, Crimean War, 4 volumes............. 26 23. 40 8.00 
Mendelssohn Family, by Kinsel, 2 volumes .. 30 12,00 5.00 
Ranke, Universal History, volume 1 now read 16 6.40 2.50 
McCarthy's History of Our Own Times, compl 
48 19.20 2.50 
21 8. 40 3.00 
32 12.80 2.00 
12 4.80 2.00 
32 12. 80 3.00 
24 9. 60 2.00 
7 6 3.00 1.50 
76 3.00 2.00 
76 1.80 1.50 
42 16.80 4.00 
42 16. 80 3.00 
30 12,00 2.50 
4.20 2,00 
72 28.80 9.00 
21 8,40 2.00 
Guy, Bages of Lit 10 49 200 
N — 5 2. 
— CSa Id Regime. -ceseese 2¹ 8. 40 2. 25 
Kemble, Records of a Girlhood .. 31 6 12.60 2.50 
Lewes on Actors and Acting . 7 6 3.00 1.50 
Maine, Popular Government. 12 4.80 2.75 
Swinburne, A Study of Shak 8 3.20 1.75 
Bymondi, Renaissance in Italy, 80 32.00 10.00 
——.— Of Mrs. Jamieson . . 12 5.00 2.50 
Earthly Paradise, maa wk EAIA 4.50 
Morris, Earthly Paradi: 40 16.00 }.....0c0000 
Hamerton's Etchers and Etching.. 147 58. 80 5.00 
Metternich's Memoirs, per volume . .. . . . b. 2. 50 
Metternich’s Memoirs, 5 volumes. 20 36.00 |,...00se0 oe 
nnn ³ A 2 30 12.00 e 
Piicidem, Inflence of Apostle Paul... 10 4.20 2.00 
Rae, Contemporary Socialism. 7 6 3.00 2.00 
Gordon's Journal. 21 8.40 2.00 
The Congo, by Stanley 12 16, 80 10.00 
Scherer’s German Literature, 2 volumes. ... 21 8.40 8.50 
Stanley's Life of Arnold, 2 volumes (in one) . 24 9. 60 2. 50 
i a | 545.80 | 140.90 
Average cost per copy.. .. 12. 90 3.35 


This list, Mr. Speaker, demonstrates with absolute clearness the fact 
that American readers are getting all of these English and other for- 
reprints vastly cheaper than they could be acquired under any 
copyright legislation. And when we consider that by the very terms 
of the Constitution which grants the privilege of a copyright it can only 
be done to better subserve the interests of the American people, it re- 
quires nothing further to show that this bill, which extends the copy- 
right laws of our country to foreign authors, is against the interests of 
American readers and in violation of the very provision which grants 

for limited pee these privileges to authors. 
J include here a table which shows the number of books published in 


the United States from 1880 to 1888. It is as follows: 
Books published in the United States from 1880 to 1888. 


0 
587 943 022 830 
. 334 603 | 888| 458 80 
EE. 62 | 341 201 397 455 129 469| 438 700 
Theology and religion. 239 76 325| 375 | 380 435 | 37 353 50 
history and 
miscellany . . 106 | 128 155 158 1886 148| 3882 251 250 
Poetry and drama . . 111 | 109 182 184 222 171 220 221 200 
Biography, memoirs. . 151 212 184 161 178 174| 155 201 40 
Descri 164 | 185 1355 136] 161 159 180 55 
Fine art and illus- 
trated 57 91 75 81 140 151 175 400 
Medical scien: 
me.. a 190 188 211 209) 188 17 171 50 
ory... A Si: 108| 118 119| 115| 137| 182 157 100 
Political and social sci- 
ence 86 112 106| 168] 163 174 143 45 
Useful arts.. 63 78 87 146| 154 100 112 13 100 
Physical ma 
science......... 1 90 134 92 | 148 76 8 
Domestic and rural 43 38 20 23 43 30 46 61 45 
ments . 3B 2¹ 28 22 SL 70 70 48 50 
Humor and satire. 30 35| i 471 29 18! 17 26 J. . 


Books published in the United States from 1880 to 1888—Continued. 


Mental and moral 


Natural sciences .. 
Books of referene 
Art, sciences, and il- 

lustrated works. .. . , . 
1 and seri- | 


—— — I 
| 


Totals...,..... 8 


I commend its perusal to the members of this House. It shows the 
wonderful increase of 112 per cent. in the number of publications 
during that period. And if we allow what is regarded as a tair esti- 
mate of 1,000 copies to an edition, it makes the enormous number of 
4,437,000 volumes, an increase, as you will see, on the estimate of 1,000 
copies to an edition, of 2,361,000 volumes in eight years. These fig- 
ures show the book market we have in America, and I suspect, sir, that 
it is tocontrol this market that the foreign authors are so greatly in- 
terested in securing the passage of this bill. 

That this vast number of books published are not mostly reprints 
and that our American authors are increasing in numbers and ability 


* 


in proportion to the increased demand for such talent and the increased 


population of our country, is apparent from the fact that the number of 
books copyrighted here under existing laws has increased mana 50 per 
cent. during the same period of time. Our magazines and similar pub- 
lications, as you all know, are not only extensively circulated through- 
out every section of the country, but are largely read by a class of per- 
sons who would otherwise remain uninstructed upon the topics treated 
in their pages. 

Look, for example, at such publications as Popular Science, Littell’s 
Living Age, and others I might name. A copyright law of the char- 
acter proposed in this bill would either wholly destroy or greatly crip- 
ple all such publications. So little regard, sir, for the rights of American 
readers has been had by the framers and advocates of this bill in the 
interest of foreign authors that even country newspapers would be seri- 
ously affected and subjected to the caprices or avarice of a publishers“ 
trust“ if it should become a law. The value of these pa and the 
influence of their columns can not be overestimated. eir circula- 
tion isso widespread that as educators of the people country editors 
stand second to none. In the columns of their papers are inserted his- 
terical sketches, biographies, romances, and scientific articles copied 
from foreign publications, 

These go to the home of the farmer, the mechanic, or the laboring 
man, who feels that he can not afford to take any of our great daily 
newspapers or month! y magazines. The perusal of these papers on 
Sunday in the households of these men furnishes them the intellectual 
food for the week. Can we afferd, sir, from any sentiment we may 
have for the foreign author or for any consideration which may affect 
the American author, to enact this bill into a law containing such pro- 
visions which may either take from this class of citizens their literary 
food so acquired or greatly impair its value? As I have stated, all for- 
eign authors under the bill can absolutely control the publication of 
their writings in this country. 

With no allegiance to our Government, with none of the interests of 
our citizens in the perpetuity of Republican institutions, with no sym- 
pathy for the great mass of the toiling millions who form the bone and 
sinew of this great Republic, their object would be to form such a 
monopoly with their American publishers as would benefit them re- 
gardless of the rights of the readers. I confess, Mr. Speaker, that I 
feel that whatever their rights may be they should disappear when 
pitted against the rights or benefits which can be bestowed upon the 
humblest of our countrymen. 

All familiar with the manner in which the works of foreign authors 
would be published under the provisions of this bill know that they 
would be monopolized by a few large publishing firms in this country, 
and that New York and Boston would control the book trade of Amer- 
ica. The great West, and the South, as well, would have to pay tribute 
to them for all of the intellectual food for the people of those sections, 
Under existing conditions Minneapolis, Omaha, Kansas City,and other 
places in the West and Southwest will build up large book-publishing 
centers and will extend to these people and continue to them the series 
of cheap editions of all of the best publications. For more than fifty 
years now foreign authors have sought to procure the enactment of an 
international copyright law. 

Thirteen separate and distinct bills have been prepared for the pur- 
pose of securing this object, and they have been presented to theatten- 
tion of Congress twenty-threetimes, but never, sir, with success. Such 
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great men as Senator Howe, of Wisconsin; Senator SHERMAN, now rep- 
resenting the State of Ohio at the other end of the Capitol; Senator Mor- 
rill, of Maine, and Clayton, of Delaware, are among the number of 
legislators who in the past, after full investigation of the subject in 
committee, have recorded their judgments against the justmess or ex- 
pediency of such a measure. — 

The friends of this bill, however, learning wisdom by experiences, 
have endeavored to combine certain heretofore warring interests. 
They have prepared a bill by which they have endeavored to unite or 
combine the interests and influence of authors, the great publishing 
houses of the Atlantic coast, and printers who have formed them- 
selves into various unions. This combination of interests has resulted 
in presenting to our consideration here one of the most remarkable 
bills, I venture to say, which has over found its way upon the Calendar 
of this House. 

To placate the printers the bill requires that the publications shall 
be printed in this country, and the still more remarkable requirement 
-that during the existence of such copyright the importation into the 
United States of any book so copyrighted, or any edition or editions 
thereof, or any plates of the same not made from type set within the 
limits of the United States, shall be, and is hereby, prohibited, ete.“ 

Think of a provision of that kind being seriously considered by a 
legislator whose duty it is to look after the intersts of the entire people. 
The Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster-General are au- 
thorized to make and enforce such rules and regulations as will make 
this provision of the bill effective. This will be done by authorizing 
customs collectors, and postmasters who receive foreign mails, to seize 
and destroy all copies of such prohibited articles. . 

Authority will be given toanirresponsible postmaster which can not 
beexercised by the highest court in the land. One of the great princi- 

es upon which we pride ourselves as Americans is that lifecan not be 

eopardized or property taken without due process of law. But in the 

eagerness of the advocates of an international copyright to secure the 
passage through the Senate and the House of such a measure, they have 
been willing to put provisions in this bill which are subversive of the 
very principles upon which the Republic is founded. They call this 
bill an international copyright act, but it is in fact just the reverse of 
international. i 

Instead of securing reciprocal rights for American authors abroad it 
will create in all foreign countries, and especialy in England, a hostile 
feeling among printers and publishers, book-binders and book-makers, 
that will crystallize into legislation of a retaliatory character. Amer- 
ican books printed in this country will be excluded from England and 
other foreign countries affected by the provisions of this bill. I have 
yet to find one among the advocates of the bill who can defend all ot 
its provisions or who believes that in itself itis wise legislation. They 
admit that it contains provisions thatare unjustand impolitic, but they 
think that if they can secure its passage in the House it will lead 
to the adoption of some measure which will give the foreign author the 
right to control the American market on all of his writings. 

I here and now warn the gentlemen who favor this bill because they 
think that it is approved of by certain labor organizations that those 
very organizations will condemn them for their votes when they sec 
the practical results that will follow if this bill shall become a law. 
It will create such discord and ill feeling between the various Govern- 
ments whose subjects are affected by it that an international confer- 
ence will inevitably be called and it will eventuate in an international 
treaty in which all of these provisions to which I have referred specif- 
ically, and others on account of which those labor organizations have 
been induced to give their support to the bill, will be stricken out. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, to use a homely but expressive phrase, 
the American printer is being used as a cat’s-paw for the foreign 
author in securing favorable consideration of this bill; and I am pleased 
to learn that the more intelligent among this class of laboring men have 
discovered the purpose for which they have been taken into this com- 
bination I have spoken of, and are now endeavoring to undo what their 
less thoughtful and discerning co-laborers have done. I have taken 
more time, Mr. Speaker, than I intended whem I rose to address the 
House. My only excuse is the importance of the measure now before 
us. In what I have said I do not wish to be understood as disparag- 
ing in any manner the claims of a great author. 

There is no consolation greater afforded a lover of books than com- 
munion with his favorite authors. But it has been well said that lit- 
erature is valuable only as it tends to improve and bless mankind.” 
This only can be done by bringing it within the reach of the humblest. 
Any measure that will better protect authors and still accomplish this 
will receive my hearty support. Anything less than this, while I am 
honored with a seat in this House as a Representative of the people, 
shall receive my opposition. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. I now yield to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. McAnoo]. 

Mr. MCADOO. I wish to say that my friend from Kentucky [Mr. 
BRECKINRIDGE] is absent, and that it was his desire to reply to the 
gentleman írom Illinois, as I understood him. If Ican get the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ADAMS] I was about to sug- 
gest that we alternate the debate, one on each side, and that he now 


take the floor and yield to the gentleman from Kentucky, who I under- 
stand was to speak in favor of the bill. - 

Mr. CULRERSON, of Texas. Iam willing to make that arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. ADAMS. I did not understand the proposition. 

The SPEAKER. The proposition is that the debate alternate be- 
tween the friends and opponents of the bill. 

Mr. ADAMS. I have no objection to that. Then I will yield to the 
gentleman from Connecticut [ Mr. Smioxps], a member of the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

Mr. SIMONDS. There are so many things to be said of this bill 
that I have to make a selection from among those I had opes to be 
ae to speak upon, and there is one question which first of all I will 
refer to, 

An amendment has been offered here by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Payson] providing that this law shall not become operative, if 
it becomes a law at all, until foreign Governments shall give the same 
privileges in substance to American authors. Now we have this mat- 
ter entirely under our own control. There was an international conven- 
tion held at Berne, in 1886, at which a treaty was made which was 
signed by nine of the powers of the earth, Germany, Spain, France, 
Great Britain, Hayti, Italy, Liberia, Switzerland, and Tunis, and they 
have become an International Copyright Union. An article of that 
international agreement is as follows: 


Countries which have not taken part in the present convention and which 
assure legal protection to authors at home will be admitted upon their 


The whole matter of our going into an International Copyright Union 


is entirely in our own hands, and it is not wise or discreet to attack 
any provision such as the gentleman has su ed, as it is liable to 
ambiguity, liable to misunderstanding, and liable to neutralize the 
whole effect of the law. 

Now, I will devote myself to the development of a single idea. The 
gentleman who has just taken his seat [Mr. HOPKINS] has said, and 
he has repeated it, that there is no way of justifying this 3 
right upon the ground of simple justice to authors. That is the i 
upon which I shall speak, and I shall leave the practical arguments 
in favor of the bill, which are very many and very great, for other gen- 
tlemen to state. 

This question, as I look at it, is first of all a question of right and 
wrong, and it is perfectly apparent that the American people are be- 
ginning to comprehend how real the wrong is, and dimly, at least, how 
great the wrong is, and they are determined that there shall bea stop 
put to that wrongdoing. Sir, there are such things as natural rights— 
rights which exist outside of all statute law; self-evident rights which 
pertain to a man because he is a man, and they are the most dignified 
of all rights. Our Declaration of Independence, with all its far-reach- 
ing consequences, is expressly based upon an enumeration of certain of 
these self-evident natural rights. The second clause begins: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created eq 


that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, and that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


Now, sir, these are not the only natural rights which men possess. 
Another of the self-evident natural rights of a man is the right of prop- 
erty, the right to hold, and own, and exclusively possess whatever 
the nature of property he rightfully acquires. So thoroughly is this 
right self-evident that it is recognized not only by all the civilized peo- 
ples of the world, but by the uncivilized peoples as well. Indians who 
have never seen the face of a white man recognize this right after their 
fashion as thoroughly as the most civilized people upon earth. If an 
Indian makes an arrow for his bow, a saddle for his pony, or a garment 
of skins for himself, his fellows instinctively concede and know that 
those things are his to hold and own and exclusively possess. No form 
of social union is possible without the recognition of this natural right 
of property, and there is no room for doubt as to the truth of the prop- 
osition that it is one of the natural rights of a man to hold, and own, 
and exclusively possess whatever in the nature of property he right- 
fully acquires. 

Now, disregarding a certain artificial distinction, there are just four 
modes of acquiring title to an article of property. One is by making 
it, another is by its original discovery, a third is by gift, and the last 
is by purchase. The best and highest title of any is conferred by the 
creation of athing. It is not possible to conceive of a higher title to 
an article of property than that which is conferred by its creation. It 
is by this title of high degree that an author has the right to hold and 
own and exclusively The thing is his because he has made i 
because he has created it. What is the thing which the author creates 
I suspect that it is a confusion of ideas upon this point which has been 
the cause of all the doubt which has ever entered into the minds of 
men who are thoroughly intelligent and thoroughly honest as to the 
rightfulness and propriety of international copyright. 

The thing which the author of a book creates is not the paper or the 
binding, pr, in a broad sense, the printed words. Those are made 
the artisans. Let me illustrate what I mean. Suppose we have a vol- 
ume of Shakespeare printed from stereotyped plates and we anny 
cut up those plates until each little metallic word is a piece by i 
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Then we set up the again just as the words nappa to come to 
hand; now we have then a book with as many pages as before, printed 
and bound exactly as before. We have all the paper, all the binding, 
and all the printed words of the original book, but it does not contain 
the thing which William Shak created. The thing which it 
fails to contain is Shakespeare’s conception and its visible expression. 
Iam aware that the mental conception may be a higher thing, in a 
certain philosophic sense, than the visible expression, but not, so in 
the domain of practical affairs; for it is only through this visible ex- 
pression that the mental conception can amuse or delight or instruct 
the world. The mental conception inheres in the visible expression. 
The visible expression has the essential element of property. It has 
a value in exchange. The author can not enjoy that value in exchange 
if other persons may reproduce this visible expression without his per- 
mission, and therefore it is that he who, without the author's permis- 
sion, reproduces that visible expression of his mental conception is as 
much a thief of the author’s right as is the sneak who takes the au- 
thor’s coat off his hat-rack or filches the author’s money from his 
pocket. It is only because this right is incorporeal rather than a tan- 
gible thing that the whole world does not voluntarily see that this 
unauthorized reproduction is a theft pure and simple. But it does 
not detract from the dignity of the thing to say that it is incorpo- 
real. Its production may have required larger abilities and greater en- 
deavor than the building of a railroad across our continent. If any 
man doubts the truth of this proposition let him undertake to pro- 
duce that thing which shall be the peer of Shakespeare’s Hamlet or 
of Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter. And incorporealrights are no new thing 
under the sun. Thousands of millions of dollars of the wealth of the 
world are incorporeal. Patents, trade-marks, the franchises of ferries, 

railways, telegraph and telephone companies, are familiar instances of 
incorporeal property which weall recognize. This kind of incorporeal 
property now under discussion is the only kind of property under the 
sun that is subject to theft without punishment. Take the case of the 
incorporeal property in a trade-mark. Our courts have always and vol- 
untarily given exactly the same measure of protection to an alien 

owner of a trade-mark as they have given toa citizen owner, and they 
have scorned the idea, as a relic of barbarism, that they should de- 
spoil the alien owner of his trade-mark right because he is an alien. 

The sad truth is that it isa ‘relic of barbarism” for us to despoil 
the alien author of his copyright simply because he is an alien. 

Perhaps it is a still sadder truth that this great Republic, boastful of 
its freedom, of its fairness, and of its love of equal rights, should be 
substantially the only one of the civilized nations of the earth to play 
this part of the robber baron ” of the middle ages. The truth, sir, is 
that we fail of being wholly civilized by a certain definite interval, so 
long as this wrong continues; and every American, according to m 
idea, who is thoroughly patriotic, thoroughly intelligent, and thor- 
oughly honest ought to long for the coming of the day in which this 
shame shall be wiped off from the national honor. 

Now, I wish to give attention to another point inthis matter, As 
the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Hopxrns] has truly said, our Con- 
stitution authorizes the grant of copyright in order I quote its words 
“ to promote the progress of science and useful arts,” 

I would like to stop right there and state why that language is in 
the Constitution, but I have not the time. This I do say, however: that 
our present practice, so far from promoting the progress of science and 
useful arts, is an actual hinderance to that progress. It thus operates 
in different ways. One way in which it does so is by the repression of 
the development of our American intellectual life, By the repression of 
American authorship in its production of literary and scientific works we 
subject our American authors to a ruinous competition to which we 
would not permit any other class of our workers to be subjected fora sin- 
gle instant. Those of us who believe in protection for American indus- 
tries are not willing that our artisans shall be subjected to untrammeled 
competition even with artisans paid as well as those of England, who 
receive about half the American rate of wages. But whether or nota 
man believes in protection for American industries, what shall be said 
of subjecting a meritorious class of our workers to untrammeled com- 
petition with a class of workers abroad who receive absolutely nothing 
for their labor? 

This is precisely the present condition of affairs. Things are at such 
a pass among American publishers that there are those among them 
who appropriate the labor of foreign authors without remuneration; 
and so long as there are some American publishers who are willing 
thus to appropriate the labor of foreign authors without money and 
without price there is no American publisher who can afford to pay an 
American author for his work, save in those exceptional instances 
where through some fortunate circumstance—nsually by the aid of 
magazines—the American author has already acquired a towering rep- 
utation. 

At the hearing before the Senate Committee on Patents in 1886 Mr. 
Henry Holt, a New York publisher of wide reputation, speaking on 
this subject, said: 

The effect of this state of affairs on the opportunities of American authors to 
get into print or stay in print is very disastrous. I have unused manuscriptsin 


1 and have lanig sent back 3 which ought to have been pub- 
„ but I was afraid to undertake the publication; the market will not sup- 


* them. I eee I think, the most important American work of 
ction, with a single ex on, that I ever published. The critics received it 
with praise. I had to te the author the other day that it had been a finan- 


cial failure. She isa poor girl of ttalent. Her old parents are living and 
she has to support them and an old family servant. ps z 


: Mr. Dana Estes, a well known Boston publisher, said at the same 
earing: 

It has been said by some gentlemen that the flood of British reprints has a dis- 
couraging effect upon American authorship. I will add my mite to that state- 
ment. For two years past, though I belong toa publishing house that emits 
nearly a million dollars’ worth of books per year, I have absolutely refused to 
entertain the idea of publishing an American manuscript. I have returned 
many scores,if not hundreds, of manuscripts of American authors, unopened 
even, simply from the fact that it is impossible tomake the books of most Ameri- 
can authors pay, unless they are first published and acquire recognition through 
the columns ofthe magazines. Were it not ſor that one saving opportunity of 

reat American magazines, which are now the leading ones of the world and 

have an international reputation and circulation, American authorship would 
be at a still lower ebb than it is at present. 

Take, for instance, an author of eminent genius, who has just arisen. I refer 
to Charles Egbert Craddock—Miss Murfree. Had her manuscript been offered 
to any one of halfa dozen American publishers it is probable it would have been 
refused. She got an entering wedgeby having her articles published in a mag- 
azine, and sprang into a world-wide reputation at once. ow many of these 
mute, inglorious Miltons” thereare in the manuscripts, tons of manuscripts, 
scattered about the country I do not know, but I venture to say there area 
good many. 

Sir Henry Maine, in his book on popular government, says that the 
American people's “neglect to exercise their power for the advantage of 
foreign writers has condemned the whole American people to a literary 
servitude unparalleled in the history of thought.“ 

The mischief which has already been wrought to American author- 
ship in this way is very great, Perhaps it is not too much to say it is 
incalculable. 

Does any American who is at once thoroughly intelligent and thor- 
oughly patriotic desire to perpetuate this repression of American author- 
ship, this repression of the development of American intellectual life ? 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. I now yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr, BLAND]. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, monopoly always assumes an honest 
garb and pretends to be in the interest of the laboring man of this coun- 
try and of the people, and against all frauds, all cheats, all humbugs, 
It always comes to us, Mr. Speaker, as the great defender of the peo- 
ple’s rights; but usually in the bills presented we can find a loop-hole 
by which these professions may be avoided, showing that the measure, 
instead of being in the interest of labor and of the great mass of the 
people, is simply a scheme for monopoly. And that is what this bill 
means. 

Yesterday we passed a law for the express purpose of abolishing 
t trusts,” and monopolies, and combines in this country; but I sup- 
pose, as this will be a later statute and a special statute, giving special 
privileges to certain gentlemen, that bill will not reach the matters 
covered by this. Now,what is this bill? I want to read one proviso 
in it, which explains the whole scheme of the bill: 

Provided, That in the case of a book the two ee the 

m 


delivered or de 
of the United S 


same required to be 
ype set within the limits 
uring the existence of 


Here is an absolute prohibition of the importation into this country 
of any book that is copyrighted by a foreign author. 

What is the effect of this law? ‘The first provision of the law, it will 
be noted, provides that such book shall not be copyrighted here until 
it is printed in the United States, and the two volumes required to be 
deposited with the Library of Congress are to be printed in the United 
States, and not in a foreign country. No book can be imported if it is 
printed in a foreign country and copyrighted here. Why is this? It 
is simply to give the monopoly to the publishing houses of this country; 
that and that alone. What benefit is it, I would like to ask, to the foreign 
author? He may derive some benefit, not a great deal, because he is 
compelled to print his book here before he can get his cop; t, and as 
a consequence he must sell the copyright to an American publisher be- 
fore he can get anything from his work. The publisher who purchases 
the work must print two volumes of it to be deposited in the Congres- 
sional Library before the copyright can issue. 

In other words, then, the foreign author must sell the copyright for 
what he can get. And how, then, does it fare with the poor laboring 
man who is dependent upon his work in the publishing houses? Where 
does the benefit of which we hear so much to him come in? Are not 
the laboring men of this country to-day receiving wages for the print- 
ing of these books, reprints of foreign authors, the cheaper volumes, 
that go into general circulation in this country? ‘To-day they are get- 
ting the benefit of that class of work; and it is a much job and 
better pay than the monopoly printing will be when it gets into the 
hands ofa few publishers under this provision of law. Then I askagain, 
how is the laboring man to be benefited? Where does the justice to 
him come in? y 

No, Mr. Speaker, this bill is not intended for any purpose of that 
sort. It is intended as a monopoly pure and simple, 
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It is for the purpose of taking the wages of the laboring men now in 
this country getting out these foreign works by a few of the larger pub- 
listing houses at remunerative prices to themselves and putting them 
upon the market so as to bring money into their own pockets, and not 
for the benefit of the laboring men. The laborer will not get better 
wages under this system than he gets to-day. The monopoly will con- 
trol that. And yet I understand that that is the great claim of merit 
for this bill, that it will give to our publishersa monopoly in the reprint- 
ing of foreign authors. It may do that, but at the same time it will 
do a serious injury to the laboring men engaged in this business. as 
well as prevent cheap literature from going to the homes of the people. 
The home publisher will be allowed by this law to steal all the profits 
from the foreign author that it is claimed the common people now get. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire very briefly to 
submit some of the reasons which induce me to oppose this measure, 

I think that the duty imposed upon Congress by the Constitution to 
secure for limited times to authors the exclusive right to their writings 
has long since been fully discharged by the passage of the copyright law. 

That act secures to the authors who are citizens of the United States, 
or residents therein, the exclusive right to their writings for forty-two 
years with ample protection against anyinvasion. Besides this proper 
and just recognition of the property rights of authors in their work, 
they are further protected by an import duty on foreign books, which, 
I think, yields to the Government annually nearly 81,000, 000. 

This tax, as a matter of course, enables American authors to enhance 
the profits of their labor $1,000,000 annually at the expense of the peo- 
ple of the United States, who may desire to read foreign books, 

By reference to some of the sections of this bill, it will be observed 
that importation of foreign books is practically absolutely prohibited. 

This measure, therefore, is distinguished by the vice prevalent in al- 
most all our legislation, The Government is appealed to to enhance 
and increase the profits of a business interest under the forms of law, 
at the expense of the public. 

This bill is not inspired by the love of even and exact justice to the 
property rights of alien or foreign authors, of which we have heard so 
much during its pendency in Congress, but it is the old cry for protec- 
tion against competition. American authors seek by this method of 
destroying competition—against which they are now reasonably pro- 
tected—to increase the receipt of their work at the expense of the people. 

They do not seem to be content with an exclusive right to their writ- 
ings for nearly a half-century, but they propose to force their own prod- 
ucts upon the public by enormously increasing the price of foreign 
literature. 

Whatever sum a copyright issued under the provisions of this bill 
will be worth toan alien author will be added to the price of his 
book. If the increase of the cost of literature stopped there it would 
not be perhaps an onerous burden, but the native author would avail 
himself of the opportunity to increase the price of his product. 

The logical and inevitable result of this measure will be, not only 
to 8 the price of foreign literature, but native production as 
well. 

The fact that for more than one hundred years Congress has failed 
(though often appealed to) to enact a law like the one proposed, is very sig- 
nificant. It would seem from this that the legislative construction of 
that provision of the Constitution which provides for securing for limited 
times to authors the exclusive right to their writings limits the right 
of protection or the duty of Congress to authors who are citizens of the 
United States or residents therein. 

Under the present system we have just cause to be proud of the 
rank which American literature has attained, and, while perhaps the 
lower grades of American authorship may have suffered somewhat from 
competition with cheap foreign literature, there certainly can be no 
complaint of that sort from the higher grades. 

I suppose, Mr. Speaker, that, notwithstanding any argument that 
may be made or any appeal that may come from the people against 
the of this bill, it will be passed. There seems to be a mania 
for that kind of legislation which will burden the people for the benefit 
of classes. It appears that no industry, no business, no association, is 
content to depend upon its own merits for success, but under color of 
law the people must be robbed to swell its profits. 

I now yield ten minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS]. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the gentleman from 
Connecticut has based the support of this bill upon the only foundation 
upon which it can stand, which is that a man has a natural right of prop- 
erty in his ideas. Now, if that be true neither Congress nor any State 
Legislature has any right to fix any limitation upon the period when 
that right shall expire. Ifa man has a natural right of property in an 
idea, just as he has in a horse, or in a house, or ina tract of land, or 
any other species of visible property, he possesses that right until he 
alienates it. yt Organ however, quoted the Declaration of Independ- 
ence to show t according to our creed every man has certain in- 
alienable rights as well as certain alienable rights, which rights govern- 
ments are ordained to secure. Among the inalienable rights mentioned 
in the Declaration are the right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. These we can not We can not alienate them. 


But there are rights Which a man can alienate, Which are his rights 
to property and the produet of his labor. If, then, an idea is a natural 
right which belongs to the man who announces the idea, Congress can 
not undertake to limit the possession of that right for seventeen years, 
as it does the copyright. That right goes with him until he parts with 
it for a consideration; and if he does not part with it it descends to 
his heirs. If that be true, Copernicus or his heirs have a right to the 
ideas enunciated by him; and if that doctrine be correct they could 
enjoin any man from teaching in this country that the earth revolves 
around the sun, instead of the sun revolving around the earth. This 
is his property, his natural right. The descendants of Sir Isaac New- 
ton would have the right to enjoin any man from teaching the science 
of gravitation, which he discovered and enunciated, because it was his by 
natural right. His heirs can stop any man from talking it or teaching 
it without buying it from them. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that this doctrine carries its refu- 
tation upon its own face. When a man announces an idea to the pub- 
lic he dedicates it to the public and it is public property, and he has 
no right over it except the right that may be given by the favor of the 
state. Now, it was part of the policy of our fathers when they estab- 
lished this Government to encourage learning and invention. They 
gave a monopoly, not that they would protect any right for a given 
term of years and then withdraw that protection and permit it to be 
plundered by robbers and taken from the citizen. They did not say 
that; but they said to encourage these things they would grant a mo- 
nopoly for a given time as compensation, and that is all there is to this 
thing. 

Now, should we dothat? Should we givea monopoly to the foreign 
author? What is to be gained in giving it? For what p is it to 
be given? Of course it is to increase the price of the author’s book, 
and that seems to be to inaugurate a policy to arrest the progress of 
our civilization, to stop the education of our masses, and to turn back 
the car of progress, and depart from the policy of the American peo- 
ple, whose Government differs from the government of all the peoples of 
the earth. Our Government rests on the intelligence and virtue of its 
people. ‘This is to turn it back and run it the other way. Now, is it 
wise todothis thing? It issaid by the great philosophers and scholars 
of the world that while Europe has many men who are greater and more 
learned than those of our country, yet in the diffusion of intelligence 
among the masses we stand far above all other people in the world, and 
it is because our common people have cheap literature and are a read- 
ing people. Now, in the interest of foreign authors we are asked in 
this Congress to enable them by a copyright law to double, 3 
treble, the price of this literature and dry it up as a source of educa- 
tion. Whatis the benefit to be derived by doingso? Simply if we 
grant this boon to foreign authors foreign governments will grant it to 
our authors, The price is too high for us to pay. [Applause.] 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. How much time did the gentleman 
consume? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LoDGE). Six minutes. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas, I now yield to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. PETERS]. 

Mr. PETERS. Mr. Speaker, there are four parties directly inter- 
ested in this legislation. Those four parties are the foreign reader, the 
foreign author, the American reader, and the American author. It 
seems to me, in the consideration of this legislation, we should apply 
the crucial test applicable to all legislation. We are a Government of 
the governed, a Government of the people, and the object of all legisla- 
tion should be to secure the greatest good to the greatest number, If 
this legislation secures the greatest good to the greatest number, then, 
according to all political economic rules, it is right; if it does not secure 
the greatest good to the greatest number, it is wrong. 

Now, I apply this test to this proposed legislation, and I inquire, 
first, where is the good to the greatest number to come from? I leave 
out of consideration the foreign readerand the foreign author, because we 
are legislating for the American people. Our doors are open wide to 
the people of all nations to come here and enjoy the benefits of our 
Government, but they must come here and assimilate themselves with 
our civilization and our citizenship. We do not legislate for a foreign 
person, a foreign author, or a foreign reader. Our charity begins at 
home. There is a certain amount of selfishness in this, but it is that 
very selfishness which is the foundation of the home, and that is fos- 
tered by love, the grandest attribute of humanity. Then we pass to 
the right of the other two parties that are to be considered in this leg- 
islation, the American author and the American reader. 

The gentlemen who advocate this bill claim that it will be a benefit 
to the American author; concede this. Will it benefit the American 
reader? 

This, then, is the important question. Is this legislation for the bene- 
fit of the American reader, because it will be conceded without argu- 
ment that American readers number more than American authors. It 
has been stated by the gentleman who opened this argument on yester- 
day that this bill would tend to cheapen the literature of this country. 
I think that is antagonistic to the logic of the situation. Ifitcheapens 
the literature to the masses of the people, then in what manner can it 
benefit the foreign author or the American author? What is the ob- 
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ject of this legislation confessedly? It is for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can author and for the benefit of the foreign author. 

If the protection of the American author calls for the repression or 
oppression of the American reader, then as a proposition itis wrong, be- 
cause it does not produce the greatest good to the greatest number. 
The object of this bill confessedly being to increase the value of his 
literary production to the foreign author and to the American author, 
it must of necessity increase the price to the American reader or con- 
sumer. There is no argument, it seems to me, that can change this 


conclusion, 
“The duty is added to the cost of the article. 


Mr. DOCKERY. 
[Langhter]. 

Mr. PETERS. I will not enter into the tariff question, Mr. Speaker. 
It has not anything to do with this case. Iam simply arguing that, 
in order to secure the greatest good to the greatest number the great- 
est number and their interests must be taken into consideration, and 
in them into consideration, if the rights of a certain few must 
be infringed, then that is within the scope of legislation. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Is not that a first-rate argu- 
ment for taking the two hundred millions which Mr. Jay Gould is cred- 
ited with gand distributing them among you and me and 
other worthy gentlemen who have not so much money? 

Mr. PETERS. It is a very strong argument in favor of prohibiting 
just that kind of accumulation, and if there is anything in this bill 
one of its objects is to facilitate such accumulations. In other words, 
if the gentleman’s question means anything, it means that the Amer- 
ican author shall be allowed to accumulate wealth at the expense of 
the American public, and I wish to utter my protest against any leg- 
islation of that kind. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. If I understood the gentle- 
man, I understood him to say that, if the right of a few had to give 
way in order to secure the benefit of the many, then the rights of the 
few ought to give way. I am not speaking of privileges now, but of 

his. That is the merest socialism, it seems to me. 

r. PETERS. The idea advanced by me was that in bringing 
about legislation which would secure the greatest good to the greatest 
number, even if the rights of the few were necessarily infringed, it was 


right to that kind of legislation. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has ex- 
pired 


Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ANDRESON]. 

Mr. PAYSON. Mr. Speaker, in order that the gentleman from Kan- 
sas may have an opportunity to conclude what he desires to say, I will 
state that the understanding between myself and the Speaker of the 
House is that I am to be ized when the time of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. CuLBERSON] shall be exhausted, and out of my time 
I will yield the gentleman from Kansas five minutes, so that he may 
occupy ten minutes now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair only knows that there is 
twenty-three minutes remaining in opposition to the bill and forty- 
seven in favor of it. He does not know what arrangement has been 
made with the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. How much time have I, then, Mr. 
Speaker ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is ized for five 
minutes, yielded to him by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CuLBER- 
sox], sho, the Chair understands, has control of the time in opposition 
to the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, in five minutes I can 
only say that this bill is for the express p: and will certainly 
have the effect of absolutely prohibiting the bringing into America of 
any foreign publications. It goes to the extreme extent that even a 

nger on shipboard, having in his possession a book printed and 
— in England, can not bring that book ashore at New York un- 
less he can produce at the time the certified permission of the holder of 
the American copyright, attested by two witnesses. Such rigidity of 
the prohibition of importation can not be exceeded. What be the 
effect of such legislation upon the American people? 

The effect will be that the American publisher will have a complete 
monopoly of all publication. To-day he is checked by the competition 
created by the cheap reprints of foreign literature. None of us will 
pay a dollar and a quarter for a book when we can go to the news stand 
and buy an equally good one for 20 cents, and this fact is a powerful 
brake on the rapacity of American publishers, The whole American 
reading public will take the cheaper book, and the result is that 
the American people obtain a cheaper and greater variety of books 
and magazines than any in the world. This bill is to enable our great 
publishers to control not only the writings of American authors, as 
they now do under existing law, but in addition the writings of all 
foreign authors of every nationality, so far as their circulation in this 
country is concerned. 

What will be the effect of that upon the American press, upon the 
country newspapers in our sey districts, from which the great 
body of the American people derive their information and amusement ? 
The effect will be simply this. What are known as the patent in- 


sides are published by syndicates. The people want some stories, 
some fun, some historic facts, and these are furnished how ? 223 
by making extracts from foreign works, by reprinting the best short 
stories in the English magazines, or, as serials, the novels of the best 
current writers, such as Rider Haggard and others; but should this 
bill become a law our papers can not make such publications at all, 
any more than they can, without permission, publish Mark Twain’s 
works or The Hoosier Schoolmaster. : 

Therefore, solely for the benefit of the American publisher and for 
the benefit of the English author, you propose by this bill to strike a 
deadly blow at every man, woman, and child in the country who reads 
our papers. Now, we are ready to tax ourselves under the present copy- 
right law for the benefit of the American author. Why? 8 
is one of us, But here it is proposed to tax the American reading pub- 
lic for the benefit of whom? Of an American, of a man paying taxes 
with us, of a man loyal to our flag? Oh, no. You propose to tax the 
American public for the benefit of the English author. 

The American people are liberal, just, and generous, and are ready 
to go to the extent of existing law; but when you ask us to go to the 
extent of enabling American publishers, a few great houses, to form 
monopolies and trusts (like the school-book trast of which we read in 
the newspapers but the other day), at the expense of the country press 
and of the reading public, you are going very much further than E for 
one, am willing to go. 

Gentlemen say this bill will benefit the phical Union, and 
therefore the Typographical Union is for it. If it will do so at ail it 
will have that effectsimply in the few great cities where foreign works 
are published. It would take work away from the members of the 
Typographical Union on the country paper and in that region of coun- 
try where foreign books are not published. 

The number of compositors engaged in setting up foreign books, as 
compared with those at work on the daily and weekly papers and other 
domestic work, is relatively very small indeed, and just to the extent 
that this bill, if enacted, would concentrate type-setting in a few East- 
ern publishing houses it would detrimentally affect Western and South- 
ern printers. ; 

And, too, there is another fact which American compositors will 
not overlook. To-day a large number of them obtain employment in 
those establishments which reprint foreign works in cheap editions, 
such as the Seaside, Harper, and other libraries, selling at from 10 to 20 
cents a number, and contai the works of Dickens, Thackeray, Ma- 
caulay, and other standard authors. This bill would throw them out of 
work, and, because of the higher prices the American publisher would 
ask for these books if he alone held the copyright, fewer books would 
be published and fewer printers employed. So that, so far from increas- 
ing type-setting, this bill would garrote the present business. 

These compositors would not find work in those houses which alone 
could publish foreign works, because these establishments would not 
have an increase of business equal to the whole business of to-day. 
The effect of the bill on compositors would be, first, to decrease the de- 
mand for their skill and, second, to transfer that demand from the 
whole country and from every interior city, town, and village to New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Chicago. No class of men are more 
intelligent than American compositors and no men anywhere are less 
o: Dana themselyes to be used for the éxclusive benefit of Eastern 
pu ers. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been here long enough to ascertain this general 
fact, namely, whatever may be the reasons for the passage of a bill and 
however proper and cogent those reasous may be, they are never the 
reasons which are assigned for its passage; the true reason is always 
different from the one alleged. Theallegation here is that this measure 
is for the benefit of the American author and for the benefit of the 
American typesetter. It is for the benefit of neither the one nor the 
other; it is chiefly, if not solely, for the benefit of the publisher. The 
author and the typesetter are brought in simply as cat’s-paws; that is 
the inside truth of the case. 

There is no man on this floor who will go further than myself in 
awarding not only praise but sterling profit to every American author, 
but I can not go to the extent of taxing American citizens for the bene- 
fit of English, French, and German authors, If foreign writers want 
the benefit of our customs, let them come here and become American 
citizens. Certainly, in order to serve their ends, I will not go to the 
extent of absolutely prohibiting the importation of any foreign book. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. Ibelieve I have now nine minutes re- 

ining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Six minutes. 

Mr. ADAMS. How much time remains on each side? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas has six 
minutes, and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Payson] fifty-two 


minutes, 
Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. I yield the remainder of my time to 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. StockDALE]. 


4 STOCKDALE withholds his remarks for revision. [See Appen- 


Mr. ADAMS. If itis the desire of my coll I will yield ten 
minutes to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. McApoo]. 
Mr. PAYSON. That is entirely sati to me. 


Mr. McADOO. Mr. Speaker, the first copyright law was written 
on the tablets of stone on the blazing mount in the refulgent presence 
of God by Moses and was contained in these words: Thou shalt not 
steal,’’ and the first opposition by the first thief to this part of the 
moral law was contained in the cry of monopoly as against exclusive 
property in anything. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this question ought to be presented on broad and 
general grounds, If a man in any of the world takes his skill 
and his talents and devotes himself with labor and patience to the 
making of a delicate piece of mechanism, like a watch, that work be- 
comes his property and the whole civilized world within and without 
the country where it is made at once, when he makes it, stands up and 
says to every other man, Hands off; that is his property; it was made 
by him, and the work belongs to the maker.“ But if that man turns 
his skill and talents and labor and patience to making a book and im- 
planting in it his ideas and thoughts, the moment it goes beyond the 
narrow confines of his own country the whole world is at once in chase 
and larceny of the book becomes respectable. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Bryce, in his American Commonwealth, devoted, I suppose, many 
years—I do not know how long to the collection of facts and statistics 
for the most remarkable and interesting analysis of our Government 
and people that has ever been put in print, a great work of a man of 
inarked ability and scholarship, involving immense labor and thought, 
in some respects the leading book of our times; to-day, gentlemen in 
the Congress of a free and civilized people cry out because through a 
technicality of existing law it is beyond the hand of larceny. 

Under the moral law and in all honesty, there is not a scintilla of 
ground upon which any opposition can be made to this bill. 
says the gentleman from Kansas, begins at home. Well, charity may 
begin at home, but charity does not consist in stealing all you can to 
support your family. [Laughter.] We talk of literature as the repub- 
lic of letters, but under the law as it prevails to-day it is only the do- 
main of pirates, in which larceny is legalized and theft made respecta- 
ble. [Applause.] 

In the brief time that is allotted to me in this discussion I can not go 
into the details of this question, but I wish to say a word to gentle- 
men insisting that we are going to rob the American youth of this 
country on the farms and in the workshops throughout the land of 
much mental food, Why, they say the poor boys out on the farms of 
the West will have the cost of good books and the kind of literature 
they get increased tothem. All the good books and all the English 
classics, all the works worthy of reproduction up to this time, have 
long since passed out of the range of copyright, and every publisher 
in the United States, as gentlemen must know, is at liberty to print 
any one of them from Shakespeare right on down to the present time, 
almost without exception, for this law is not intended to be and can 
not be retroactive. 

But what are the splendid specimens of foreign literature, mostly 
English and French, that you are going to rob the young men on the 
farms of by making them more expensive to them, if this copyright law 
shall pass? I have in my hand a catalogue of one of the Stealside 
Libraries, and I desire briefly to call your attention to a few of these 
productions: A Willful Woman; Ladybird’s Penitence; Her Own De- 
ception; We Kissed Again with Tears; The Man with the Broken 
Ear; The Black Poodle; The Mother’s Secret, or Whose Child was 
She? [Laughter.] 

We are told that all the poor boys of Kansas can not get this foreign 
literature; that they are absolutely going with that enigma unsolved, 
unless the copyright law can be defeated. [Laughter.] 

G The King of the Gamblers; Exchange no Robbery, or Fated by a 
est. x 

Mr. CANNON. That is the kind of literature that you are anxious 
to get a copyright for? [Laughter. ] 

me McADOO. Here are a few more of these prized foreign 
works: 

Only a Woman; Lord Lynne’s Choice; Lady Gwendoline’s Dream; 
A Bridge of Love; The Fatal Lilies; Wedded and Parted; A Bride from 
the Sea; Fair but False, and the Heiress of Arne; The Earl's Atone- 
ment; A Struggle fora Ring; Lady Damer’s Secret; Put Asunder, or 
Lady Castlemaire’s Divorce; For Another’s Sin, or a Struggle for Love; 
The Golden Pig; Satan’s Coach; Zig-Zag the Clown, or the Steel 
Gauntlets; How Snooks Got Out of It; Portia, or by Passions Rocked; 
Lady Branksmere; Lady Valworth’s Diamonds; Bread and Cheese and 
Kisses; Lil Fair With Golden Hair; Destiny, or the Chief's Daughter; 
Led Astray, or La Petite Comtesse; From Olympus to Hades; The Man 
With Three Eyes; The Emperor’s Picture; The Sorrow of a Secret, or 
Lady Carmichael’s Will; My Own Child; A Harvest of Wild Oats; Lady 
Beauty, or Charming to Her Latest Day; The Lady's Walk; The Laird 
of Norlan; Lady Marabout’s Troubles; The Little Earl; Wanda, Countess 
von Szairas; Princess Napraxine; The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party 
and Other Stories; The Bar-Maid of Battleton; The Head Waiter; Mr. 
Waasez’s Great Trouble; Milly’s Hero; The Man She Cared For; The 
Heir to Ashley; The Lost Bank Note; The Nobleman’s Wife; The 
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Haunted Tower; Lord Oakburn's Daughters; Johnny Ludlow; Anne, or 
the Doctor's Daughter; The Mail Car Robbery; The Princess of Bruns- 
Wick-Wolſenbüttel; The Ballet Dancer's Husband; A Shadowed Love; 
She Would be a Lady; Wedded and Parted; Jessie’s Flirtations; The 
Flirt, or the Life of a Young 3 ot Fashion; Pique, a Tale of En- 
glish Aristocracy; Lover and Lord; One False, Both Fair, or a Hard 
Knot; Venus’s Doves; The Gambler's Wife; The White Witch; Mado- 
lin Rivers; A Mad Love; The Mysterious Hunter, or the Man of Death; 
Just as I Am, or a Living Lie; The Wife’s Secret and Fair but False; 
The Sin of a Lifetime, or Vivian’s Atonement; The Shadow of a Sin; 
Hillary’s Folly, or her Marriage Vow; A Gilded Sin and a of 
Love; A Dead Heart; Two Kisses; Like no Other Love; My Sister 
Kate; Between Two Sins, or Married in Haste; The Belle of Lynn, or 
the Miller's Daughter; The Earl’s Error and Arnold's Promise; An 
Unnatural Bondage and That Beautiful Lady; A Nameless Sin; A Ball- 
Room Repentance; My Lord and My Lady; The Mystery; Lady Ad- 
elaide’s Oath; or, The Castle’s Heir; A Hidden Terror; The Woman I 
Loved and the Woman who Loved Me. 

Mr. BLAND. Is that the literature you want to copyright? 

Mr. McADOO. These are the books, the cheap reprints of which 
are now scattered all around the country, which under a proper copy- 
right law would be replaced by wholesome American and foreign works. 
Every vote against this bill is a vote to continue among our young 
people this kind of ig, literature. With a proper system of copy- 
right we will produce a literature in the United States which will be 
racy of the soil and in keeping with our institutions. [Applause.] 

Mr. PAYSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McADOO. I have but a few moments. If you will yield me 
five minutes more I will answer any questions. 

Now, I make another against this system, that instead of 
helping the American youth by making cheap good literature you 
are absolutely undermining American institutions by a literature that 
is insidiously and in spirit t our system and against our institu- 
tions. [Applause | I have in my mind at this time a popular foreign 
authoress whose books in this cheap library style are scattered all 
over the United States, including and the whole scope of her 
philosophy is exemplified in the idea that no man can be a hero unless 
he is Lord“ John and no woman can bea heroine unless she is 
“Lady” Mary. John Jones and Mary Smith are common, ordinary, 
nasty people, suffered only to exist by the largeness of christian charity. 
[Applause.] Every popular movement for freedom and against feudal- 
ism is wicked, vicious, and savage. Nice doctrine for American homes! 
That is the literature to be protected; these are the cheap books that 
find their way to the farms, workshops, and homes of the people: 

Is it any wonder that after you have educated, to misuse word, 
the American youth with this vast sea of cheap, nasty, trashy litera- 
ture which this country under the existing state of affairs is polluted 
with, when an American junkman or a man who has stolen railroads 
by the legerdemain of speculation retires from active pursuits with 
some millions of dollars gained, may be in handling old or rags 
or more questionable means, and goes over the sea, there is a i 
upon the shoulders of his danghter educated in this literature that she 
is for sale, and she is sold in open market to some wretched titled roué, 
some worthless debauchee of an alleged nobleman with only a coronet 
worked on his handkerchief and a pocketful of bad debts? [Ap- 
plause.] That is the result of that class of literature; that is the lit- 
erature that gentlemen want disseminated in Kansas and elsewhere 
throughout the United States; the literature they would have made 
cheaper, if possible, by voting against this bill. 

But, Mr. Speaker, instead of that, if we can have a copyright in the 
United States such as this bill pro we can get a class of literature 
adapted to American spirit and soil and in harmony with our institu- 
tions; in other words, a literature for our people, about our people, and 
which will be American in the full meaning of the word. Heaven 
pity the country whose literature is foreign in motive and spirit. Good 
books photograph the thoughts of great minds; splendid thoughts start 
the whole enginery of civilization. American ideas are revolutionizi 
the world, why not American books with American spirit for American 
readers? Do Kansas and Illinois want only foreign books with anti- 
republican principles? The English classics you admit are safe and 
can not be reached by any copyright law. 

Then, in the name of American genius, let us depend for the future, 
somewhat at least, upon American Carlyles, Ruskins, Balzacs, Tenny- 
sons, Brownings, Goethes, rs, and Mrs. Craiks. A vote against 
this bill is for the arch enemies of republican government and in favor 
ofits tory enemies, Is it any wonder that the great heart of that good 
man and splendid leader of higher civilization, Gladstone, favors this 
law? Every vote against this law says to struggling American genius, 
We do not want your productions, because under existing conditions 
we can steal foreign works and no questions asked. You laud Dickens 
and kindred authors, but you can not get them here if their works 
must compete with legalized larceny. 

Even at the worst to those patriots and everlasting friends of the 
people who clamor for foreign works of the latest issue the increased 
cost of their darling publications, I am credibly informed, will only 
be increased 10 per cent. ; that is, a 20 cent foreign novel will then cost 
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22 cents. It is too bad, I am sure, that our youth should be fined 2 
cents for the mental nutriment contained in Lord Blast-me-eyes’s ad- 
ventures in American society, or a cruel crisis in the deepest dungeon 
beneath the castle’s moat.” 

Hear a few words from that splendid body, the International Typo- 
graphical Union: 


‘These gentlemen talk of the “monopoly” that would be exercised by authors 
and of “syndicates of the great publishers“ controlling the literature. These 
are large and obnoxious terms, but they are absurdly inapplicable to the con- 
ditions and possibilities of literary production, The author to whom is given 
under a copyright the privilege (enjoyed by every other producer) to contro! 
2 he has produced doubtless possesses, in the dictionary sense of 
the term, a monopoly" (that is, the sole right to sell), but he has no“ monop- 
oly” in the generally accepted use of the term. He has no control over his 
subjects or even over the facts collected by his labors. 

If you give to Mr. Bryce an American copyright for the great work through 
which he has conferred so exceptional a service upon our people, you give him 
no monopoly over his subject or over his facts, no such practical monopoly, for 
instance, as been given to the owners of the Bell patents in the article of tele- 
phones, The subject of the history and the character of the American Govern- 
ment is as available for other writers since Bryce has written as it was before. 
In fact, it is more available, for later writers may now have the advantage of 
the facts and information collected by Bryce’s labors. 

A copyright would give him the control simply of the form of words in which 
he presents those facts, 

On the other point it is only necessary to say that 2 e e can 
not be, and never, in the history of copyrights and of 5 ishing, has been 
controlled eee If ever any publisher or group of publishers attempted 
to corner the market on any particular class of hooks, the incentive to further 
literary uction would promptly swamp them and their corner.“ Under 
sufficientincentive of ownership and compensation, the supply of literary activ- 
Fa ie practically limitless and could never be restricted. As a result, in all the 
history of copyrights, domestic and international, the thing has never been done, 
and has, in fact, never been attempted. During the century in which American 
authors and publishers have had such a monopoly over the productionof Amer- 
ican books they have pappien these books in cheap editions for their readers 
simply because it has paid them to do so, and it has already been pointed out 
how much the production of cheap books in Europe has been facilitated by the 
international copyright obtaining between the states of Europe. 

The gentlemen tell us they are in favor of international copyright, but not of 
this particular measure. We can only say thatin all the previous attempts to 
secure an international copyright, attempts represented by bills of varying 
kinds, we do not find any record of the co-operation either of these eminent coun- 
sel or of their client. We may be pardoned for remembering that itis a very old 
method of delaying reform, and of ‘postponing the remedying of injustice, to 
claim to be in favor of a principle and at the same time to op; any practical 
measure for carrying such principle into effect. The pending bill is, as we 
claim, a practical measure, and it is the first measure for copyright ever pro- 
sented in Congress that has come with a large publie opinion to back it, and 
that has secured the favorable attention of Congress. 


* * * * al * * 
Our bd — with a noteworthy interest in the welfare of the book- trade. 
contend that the effect of the proposed 8 must be to concentrate the 
blishing business in the hands of a few tern houses and to crush out the 
Pegtonings of publishing in the West. The Western publishers and book-sell- 
ers, who are cordially su rting this measure, will tell you a different story, 
They can explain that under the present “scramble” system they are not in a 
tion to compete with Eastern houses, but that with a system under which 
they can at their leisure purchase or arrange for copyrights of foreign books, 
they look forward to an active and wholesome development of publishing cen- 
ters throughout the West, 

To sum up, we ask for a favorable report for this bill: 

1. For the sake of the wholesome development of American literature, which 
is seriously hampered by the present anomalous condition of literary property. 

2. As a matter of justice to American authors. a class of American —— 
who have been placed at a peculiarand iniquitous disadvantage in competition 
with unpaid-for foreign productions, 

3. As a matter of justice to foreign authors, who are entitled to compensation 
from American readers benefited by their labora. 

4. For the sake of the American reading public, who, under an interna- 
tional copyright (and in no other e have provided for them at lower 

ices than are now practicable the t literature in the world, in decently 
printed and correct texts, and who will secure much better “value” for each 
dollar expended in literature than can be given to them under the present wasto- 
ful "scramble" system. 

5. For the wholesome development in this country of all the trades connected 
with book manufacturing. 

6. For the sake of the name of the American people, who are, we are 
convineed, no longer willing to stand alone among the civilized nations of the 
* in declining to recognize literature as property or to do justice to its pro- 

ucer, 


Yesterday the gentleman from Illinois asked why we could not go 
and buy Professor Bryce’s book for less than $6. Now, mark you, I 
do not want to make the charge that every foreign book is a bad book. 
That would be ridiculous; but you are driving out the American au- 
thor. Why, you write a book to-day—one of our Senators, I under- 
stand, is preparing a novel which is to revolutionize the literature of 
fiction—and you go to an American publishing house and say to the 
8 „Take this manuscript and read it and give me a price on 

t.“ He will point you to the presses that are standing ready, to the 
fonts of type, to the compositors at their places, and will say: Why, 
I have not time to look at your manuscript. My. messenger is now 
down at the post-office to get the advance copies of the last English 
novel. I get that for nothing. I can steal it and get it free, and why 
should I pay you?” 

So you drive the best class of American writers out of the field and 
you get the worst class of literature by American writers willing to 
prostitute themselves to base and immoral sensationalism, depic 
coarse, animal passions and physiological dissections, who, in order to 
get into the market, are out-zolaing Zola in the foul imaginings they 


are ee into our homes. 
Give us honest literature, moral literature, the literature of truth, 
triotic literature, but do not steal any man’s „whether he 
ives in England, Ireland, Afghanistan, France, or the United States. 


[Applause.] Why should we not pay $6 for Mr. Bryce’s book? In 
our day of rapid land and sea transit the moment a book comes from 
the press in any language it has the world fora market, What right, 
in the name of honesty, religion, or good morals, have you by force of 
statute law made to repeal those stone tables, deep indented, indited by 
God and written by Moses, and observed even among the savages, to 
steal this man’s property. 

Heaven knows no poor man can prize cheap books for his little store 
of knowledge more than Ido. But, thank God, I have not gotten so 
low in the sense of right or wrong that I can stand and rnb my hands 
complacently before shelves of stolen copyrights and say, Ah, ha! 
Mr. Author, how cleverly I have robbed you under the form of law!” 
When I go to a publishing house to buy that book (Mr. Bryce’s) I am 
told that its price is $6. Isay, ‘‘That is horrible; why do you sell it 
at such a price? Oh, well,“ he says, it is an outrage caused by 
a weakness in the present laws. We tried to steal it, but we could 
not, because they have put into it some portions which are American 
property (a few pages were written by Americans), and our laws do not 
permit us to use it without an infringement of the copyright; and 
therefore we have to charge a fair price, 86.“ Why should I not have 
to pay $6 for it if it is worth $6? What law would compel Professor 
Bryce to sell me a $20 overcoat, made anywhere from the Ganges to the 
Potomac, for less than its value? What right in good morals or in 
honest government have I to rob Professor Bryce of the result of his 
labors? If I can legally steal Mr. Bryce’s work in book. form, why 
ean I not compel him to write my letters or take his pocket-book? 

Mr. CRAIN. Will the gentleman allow me a moment to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. McADOO. I have only a few minutes. I have not 
enough. Iam irying to crowd into five or ten minutes what 
have half an hour to state. 

Mr, CRAIN. I will give you five minutes of my time. 

Mr. McADOO. You have not got any time. [Laughter. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, a copyright was not needed in the 
old days. Men lived in narrow provincial confines in the early days. 
The genius of the human mind was striving ‘‘ even unto blood ” against 
rocks, gibbets, and barbarism. Brute force frowned on mind. John 
Milton wrote his poems and Paradise Lost and John Milton’s Works 
and got but $50 in installments for it. But we are broadening now. 
Slowly and painfully but surely justice and intelligence are spreading 
throughout the world. Gross materialism still sneers or frowns on 
mind and soul, but victory is for the noble and the good against base- 
ness and selfishness. We have the telegraphs and the ocean steam- 
ships and quick transit by which we can get the books of the world 
transferred to our shores in a short space of time. The property in 
ideas contained in a book within a few days from the time that it is 
taken out of the press in any country now by quick transit is trans- 
mitted around the whole circuit of the world; and the p of a 
man who writes ought to be respected every where. (Applause. 

Mr. ADAMS. I now yield to the gentleman from New Hampshire 
[Mr Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE, of New Hampshire. There are one or two points in 
this debate to which I desire to direct the especial attention of the 
House. It has been charged by the gentleman from Illinois and also 
by several other gentlemen upon the floor who are opposed to this bill 
that it will injuriously affect what is known in typographical parlance 
as the patent inside or ready-set 9 Now, I am a news- 
paper publisher from boyhood up. Iknow all about insides, and I un- 
dertake to say that this bill neither directly nor indirectly affects the 
patent inside in any respect whatever. Patent insides are made u 
first from the American newspaper, of miscellaneous matter, political, 
literary, and general. They are made up in the second place from 
stolen English stories, and every story that is stolen simply takes the 
place of a story that might have been written and reasonably paid for 
by some American author. I hold in my hand here a letter from a 
lady of the city of Washington who is engaged in furnishing short 
stories for the American press at $15 per columan pak week. Now, that 
lady is deprived of the market, and so is every lady like her ed in 
American authorship, by every story stolen from the English news- 
papers or from the 1 magazines. 

But, in the second place, the bill does not prohibit the importation 
and use in this country of English magazines. Any American news- 
paper is at liberty under this bill to secure and use any English period- 
ical of a magazine character, So that the charge made out by these 
gentlemen against this bill as affecting patent insides, or ready-set news- 

has no foundation whatever. 
ow, what are the general merits of this bill? There are two that 
demand our consideration. Every American author of note, either at 
home or abroad, every American author who has helped to build up 
American literature and give it standing, not rag So this country, but 
in other countries, has pleaded that the American Congress should treat 
foreign authors just as every other country treats American authors. 

And that is the issue here. 

Every other country on the earth thatis civilized gives a copyright 
to the American author, and the American author, froma sense of jus- 
tice and gratitude, asks that the American Congress shall extend to 
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foreign authors the same privilege that foreign Governments extend to 
us. Isnotthat just? Is notthatright? In thesecond place, the great 
typographical fraternity of this country, the men who do the work of 
printing the literature of the entire country, ask the American Congress 
to grant this copyright. They ask it why? Because every foreign work 
reprinted in this country must be reprinted by American printers. It 
helps to fill up a market here, and thus the bill is on the true line of 
American protection to home industry. [Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I intend to reserve the remainder of my 
time. I understand that there are but thirty-two minutes left on this 
side, while there are nearly fifty minutes left upon the other side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Payson] is 

ized. 

Mr. PAYSON. I wish my colleague could utilize five minutes of 
his time now, until I can have an opportunity to look over this list that 
has been furnished by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. McApoo]. 

Mr. ADAMS. I can not conveniently do that. I have only half an 
hour left to close the debate, and I prefer to reserve my time. 

Mr. CARLISLE. If the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Payson] does 
not desire to proceed at this moment and if the other gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Abus] will yield me two or three minutes I will say a 
word upon this bill. 

Mr. ADAMS. I will yield the gentleman as much time as he desires. 

Mr. PAYSON.. Ishall be glad to have the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. CARLISLE] proceed now. 

Mr. CARLIS Mr. Speaker, in the very few minutes that I shall 
occupy it is not my purpose to discuss the details of this measure, be- 
cause I have not had the time or opportunity to give them that inves- 
tigation which would be necessary in order to justify me in attempting 
to do so. Ishall support this bill, not on account of the particular 
provisions contained in it, but on account of the general principle in- 
volved. I have never been able to see why a man is not just as much 
entitled to protection in the ownership and control of the product of 
his genius and intellectual labor as in the product of his manual labor, 
and, in fact, every literary work involves to a large extent manual 
labor. There may be, indeed I know there are, one or two provisions 
in this bill which do not meet my approval, and if amendments are 
offered to strike them out I shall vote in favor of those amendments; 
but, on the general principle involved, which is to protect authors for 
a limited time in the control of their own property, I can not refrain 
from giving this bill my support. 

Moreover, Mr. Speaker, this is to a large extent a measure of reci- 
procity. Other countries have granted the same rights or even greater 
rights to our authors than this bill proposes to grant to theirs. Mexico, 
Guatemala, Venezuela, and perhaps other countries south of us, not so 
far advanced, it is ordinarily supposed, as we are in many important 
matters, have laws which provide for the granting of copyright in per- 
petuity to foreign authors. European governments, many of them, 
have passed laws and established regulations under which our authors 
can enjoy certain rights which theirs can not enjoy in this country, 
and we ought to meet these nations, it seems to me, something like 
half way, and show a disposition upon our part to do justice totheir 
people while they are trying to do justice to ours, 

There is one provision in particular in this bill to which I do not 
agree and which I understand the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PAY- 
SON] has moved to strike out. That is the provision which absolutely 
prohibits the importation of these copyrighted books from other coun- 
tries into this country during the existence of the copyright. I do not 
see the justice of that provision. It is certainly not a provision for the 
benefit of the author of the work, the man who really owns and ought 
to own and enjoy the property rights in it, because the imported copies 
will be protected by his copyright here and in his own country as well 
as the copies published here. It is simply, therefore, a provision to 
restrict trade in this literature, and I think it ought to be stricken out. 
But, without detaining the House further, I repeat that my support is 
given to the bill, not on account of its particular provisions, which even 
if they be wrong may be amended hereafter if they can not be amended 
now, but upon the ground of the general principle which it contains. 

Mr. CRAIN. Before the gentleman takes his seat I would like, with 
his permission, to propound a question. 

Mr. ADAMS. I would rather that the gentleman from Kentucky 
would occupy the time himself. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
CRAIN] will understand that my time is very limited. 

Mr. CRAIN. I ask the gentleman from Kentucky to extend to me 
the time necessary for a question. 

Mr. CARLISLE, If the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ADAMS] does 
not object, I will hear the gentleman’s question if it is not long, and 
answer it as briefly as possible. 

Mr. CRAIN. I understood the gentleman from Kentucky to say that 
he favored this bill because of the general idea that it protected the 
intellectual product of individuals in this country. I want to ask him 
if he is not opposed to the idea of protection to the physical products 
of the American individual, whether he be a manufacturer or not, and 
I ask him, therefore, how he can consistently maintain the position he 
takes upon this subject. 
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Mr. CARLISLE. Iam surprised that my friend from Texas should 
propound such a question. If I have ever, here or elsewhere, said one 
word in opposition to the protection of the American citizen in the 
enjoyment and control of his own property, I am not aware of it. 
What I have said often is that I am opposed to a system which under- 
takes to protect him against fair and legitimate competition from other 
quarters, [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side]. 

Mr. PAYSON, Mr. S er, Iam opposed to the passage of this bill. 
I have not prepared a formal written speech to be read in this body, 
but I have jotted down some head-notes of ideas that have occurred to 
me in a general way during the progress of the debate, and have col- 
lected some facts bearing upon the material questions which I regard 
as involved in this bill and to which I invite the attention of the House, 

The questions involved here, Mr. Speaker, practically affect only the 
relations between the United States and the Empire of Great Britain 
and its dependencies. The English-speaking people alone are practi- 
cally interested in the operation of this bill, we having a majority of 
that people in the United States. 

The proposed legislation is not required as a matter of justice, and 
in my judgment is inexpedient as a matter of public policy. 

These two conclusions I hope to demonstrate. Mr. S , much 
time has been consumed in the debate over constitutional questions as 
well as the right, a natural right, as asserted by the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Sraronps], which an author has in the production of 
his brain. It is not my purpose to discuss any of these questions, be- 
canto I think a short sentence or two will cover the whole question of 
right. : 

Therefore, I assert that there is no abstract right of property in an 
idea after it has been expressed. The expression of an idea, verbally 
or in manuscript, is a dedication of it to the hearer or the public to whom 
it may be addressed; and the protection which shall be afforded the 
author of the idea is purely a matter of legislative policy in the country 
where protection is sought, and that alone. 

There is no natural right in it or to it; if the law in any way gives 
protection, to that extent and that only does the right obtain; so the 
question of protection to literary production is always one of written 
statute law, and if there is no law there is no right of property. 

A natural right of property in ideas is recognized in no country in 
the world, so far as I know. 

But copyright laws are enacted in different countries because of 
notions of policy, that it is desirable to extend more or less protection 
in that regard, and upon the principle I have asserted the Constitu- 
tion provides that Congress shall have power ‘‘to promote the prog- 
ress of science and useful arts, by securing for limited times to authors 
and inventors the exclusive right to their respective writings and dis- 
coveries.’’ 

It will be noticed, Mr. Speaker, that the framers of the Constitution 
did not recognize any natural right of property in a writing by an au- 
thor or any right in him to an indefinite use of it, but empowered 
Congress to secure to each author, for a limited time only, the exclu- 
sive right to his production. 

Under this provision we have had since the formation of the Goy- 
ernment copyright laws, substantially as they are now, as to right, by 
which any citizen of or resident in the United States, the author of a 
book, etc., upon complying with the requirements of the act, may se- 
cure the exclusive right of publication in the Union for twenty-eight 
years in the first instance, and a continuation of the term for fourteen 
years if desired; in all, forty-two years. 

By our statutes our authors are fully protected; the laws as to them 
areand have been perfectly satisfactory. 

No complaint has come from them, nor should it. The best reading 
market in the world is tendered to them, and over their productionsin 
it they have absolute control. 

Pie protection of our statute is restricted to citizens and bona fide res- 
idents. 

Now comes this bill, an anomaly in legislation. 

For the first time in the history of American legislation the Con- 

of the United States is asked to debate and consider a bill which 
for its sole purpose, so far as the principle goes, the benefiting of 
aliens and foreigners at the expense of the American reading public. 

On the face of the bill, excepting some matter of detail as to how the 
rights proposed to be given shall be exercised in printing and other 
details, the bill has for its object, sole and only by its terms, to givea 
monopoly of all books of foreign authorship to the foreign author and 
his publisher, to open to these aliens the vast market of American read- 
ers, and without exacting any reciprocal benefits from the country 
whose authors are thus so vastly aided. 

We are asked to give everything, and to foreigners who have nothing 
in common with us, and who care nothing for us except as we are a 
source of profit to them. 

Nothing like this was ever proposed, and I hope and predict this will 
fail. Because of what I have said this legislation is not required as a 
matter of natural justice, and, as I observed at the outset, it is inex- 
pedient as a matter of public policy. To this phase of the discussion 
I address myself. 

The question here presented, Mr, Speaker, is whether the House of 
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Representatives as a matter of national policy, as a matter of proper 
performance of public duty, as between ourselves and the people whom 
we represent, shall permit a change in existing conditions as between 
American readers and foreigners; whether we shall embark upon a new 
pas in the line of monopolistic 1 tion, by which the American 

public shall be subjected to the additional charges in the cost 
of iga he books which will be 3 upon them by reason of the 

passage of this bill. 

What 1 is our condition as a reading people? We are a nation of read - 
ers; estimated by a statistician of 8 we have twenty millions 
of readers of books in the Union. 

We are an educated people; by reason of our excellent system of pub- 
lic and private schools, education is the rule and illiteracy the excep- 
tion among our people. 

No taxes are so cheerfully paid as those lexied to support common 
schools, and this pleasing condition of affairs caused a demand for 
a vast supply of standard literary matter, the extent of which is simply 
overwhelming. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, in Triumphant Democracy, says: 

It is estimated there are twenty-three thousand school libraries in America, 
containing forty-five million books, twelve million more than all the public 
libraries of Europe combined. Other educational establishments increase this 
number by two and a half million poluras; and thirty-eight State libraries con- 
tribute over a million more. The Congressional Library, the Astor, the Bos- 
ton City, the Philadelphia, the various 5 libraries, the Watkinson ref- 

erence at Hartford, and many others will the grand total to much more 
than ity ana volumes—a book, almost, for every man, woman, and child 

More thant three hundred libraries contain ten thousand volumes each, twelve 
contaim more than a hundred thousand volumes „and two contain four 
hundred th volumes each. Even this statement but feebly shadows forth 
the truth as to the noana and periodicals of the sar aa fag compared with those 
of other lands, for the American is not only a reader, but he is above all other 


men a pors of books. Circulating libraries are not so generally used as in 
t is when you enter the bome of the Am er or artisan 


or three shelves and often far 

The universal propensity of the American, young and old. f for reading and 
writing has sometimes seemed to meto lend countenance to berry's dictum 
that, while a good name was the gift of God.“ and writing came by 
nature. These do seem to be part of the nature of the American. Triumphant 
democracy 2 triumphant in nothing more than in this: that her members are 
readers and buyers of books and reading matter beyond the members of any 
government of a class, but in this each system is only seen to be true 
bell nature. The monarchist boasts more bayonets, the republican more 


Cheap literature, so that it is good, is an important factor in an 
econo l education; it is of vast importance to the people at large in 
our country who are workers, wage-earners, supported as well as edu- 
cated by their manual labor. 

Cheap standard books are therefore a necessity, and our people are 
accustomed to it. 

Under existing law, which we have had without change for fifty 
years, our publishers have filled the land with the choicest books and 
magazines at the very lowest prices. 

By thesystem of reprinting standard works, not protected by Amer- 
ican copyright, our people have been furnished with the best of foreign 
literature and at marvelously low prices. 

I have at hand some statements of prices of foreign books, abroad 
and here, which I call especial attention to as showing, not only what 
the foreign prices are, but our domestic prices, and showing the ad- 
vantage the American reader has in cost, by the enterprise of the 
American publisher of the reprints. 

This list, taken from the testimony given before the committee in 
1886, will illustrate practically the relative prices of books in Europe 
and America which have been reprinted. The correctness of this state- 
ment has never been impeached to my knowledge. 


price. print. 
| 
s. 

Leann SG) ic of Cicero. edt agen EARS — 8 24 89. 60 83.00 
Fitzgerald's Life of Gea! Waasia ana 30 12.00 2.00 
Trevelyan, Life of O. J. ay Sco 18 7.20 2.50 
aha ie Life and Letters 36 14.40 1.75 

64 2. 60 10. 00 

90 38.40 8.00 

30 12,00 5.00 

16 6.40 2.50 

. — — — 48 19.20 2.50 
Reid, S. J., Life of mey "Smith... 2¹ 8. 40 3.00 
Rémusat, Mme. 75 8 of, 1 volume 32 12.80 2.00 
5 F. W. e and Letters of. 12 1. 80 2.00 
a Sir H., Autobiography of, 2 v ‘olumes . 32 12. 80 3.00 

‘allace, Russia. . se u 9.60 2.00 

See Flowers and their Pedi 76 3.00 1.50 
ot, English Constitution. e 3.00 2.00 
Poetical Essays... a 46 1.80 1.50 

aha Memoirs of Reign of Queen Victoria, 2 vol- 
— ERIS = 42 16.80 4.00 

a Memoirs ‘of Napoleon. 2 volumes... PASE 42 16.80 3.00 

— S. C. Retrospect of a Long Life. 30 12.00 2.50 

Kossuth, Memoirs s of My * oe T 10 6] 420) 2.00 
Lecky, England e tury, vor 
ums ——— . —U— a 72 28,80 9.00 


Burnaby’s Ride to Khiva............. 
Brassey, In the Trades and Tropics. 


Lewes on Actors And Acting sesser.. 
Maine, Popular Government 
Swinburne, Study of en: 2 
3 Renaissance in I 5 

emoirs of Mrs, Jamieson as 
Morris, Earthly Paradise, 3 volumes . . . . . .. . 
Morris, Earthly Paradise, 4 volumes. 
Hamerton's Etchers and Etehing. — 
Metternich's Memoirs, per volume. J ä 
Metternich’s Memoirs, ee: 
mares on ing Cat. — 
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Stanley’s Life of Arnold, 2 volumes (in one). 


PUL E E A R E ty GOR: 
Average cost per copy. = 
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I add another which I deem of value, and the accuracy of which has 
not been questioned: 


ches; to 25 cents cheapest 
Pabliostions. English to the shil-| American 
i a g. reprint. 
HISTORY, 
2 2 «sd, 
Carlyle’s Frederick the Great . 4 10 0 $22.50 $7.50 
Carlyle s Oliver Cromwell.... 2 60 11.25 2.50 
Carlyle's The French Revolution — fo 6.75 2.50 
Carlyle’s Past and tba 0 9 0 2.25 LS 
3 40 16.00 «80 
0 16 0 4.00 +20 
Macaulay's Araya of Eng ... 0. 126 3.00 1.235 
cCarthy's History of Our Own Times....... 2 8 0 12. 00 40 
Lady J: n's French Court and Society..“ 1 4 0 6.00 40 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Memoirs of ae de eee e 1 12 0 8.00 30 
Memoirs of Prince Metternich .... . . 3 12 0 18.00 80 
Froude's Life of Carly —— E 120 8,00 40 
Martin's Life of Prince Alert = 4 10 0 22.50 -20 
Caroline Fox's Memories of Old Friends... | @ 18 0 4.50 . 20 
Mrs. Carlyle's Letters and Memorials..........) 1 8 6 7.12 40 
Trollope’s . 8 P 5.25 +20 
Jeaffreson's Real Lord Byron 1 10 0 7. 50 20 
Lord Lytton's Life of Edward Bulwer . 1 12 0 8.00 +40 
RELIGIOUS. 
Life and Epistles of the Apostle Paul, by- 
Conybeare and Howson. . . . . 1 10 0 7.50 

Farrar’s Life — 5 Works of St. Paul. 140 6.00 40 
Farrar’s Life of Christ 140 6.00 -20 
Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ. 1.10 0 7. 50 40 


This list might be extended almost indefinitely. It has been, more- 
over, confined to books of general culture and of more or less perma- 
nent value. The immense mass of novels which form so large a por- 
tion of the intellectual amusement of all classes, has been purposely 
omitted. It is sufficient to state that these are furnished here at from 
10 to 20 cents, while in England the standard price of new novels is a 
guinea and a half, equivalent to $7.87. Even when novels in England 
are found to have more than a temporary sale and are furnished to 
the public at large in a cheap form, after the first demand at high 

prices is over, such as those of Lever, Bulwer, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Trollope, Black, and other enduring favorites, the wants of the most 
economical readers are supposed to be fully met by placing them at 
from 2 to 6 shillings, pa Apa Aa fines apa Ase 50. 

Look at this list also: 


Publication. 


Cents, 
Green’s History of the open 8 A 0 80 
Greeu's Making of ery ey 3 4.00 20 
McCarthy's History of Our Own Times. 12.00 40 
Memoirs of Prince Metternich 18,00 80 
Froude's Life of Carlyle. . 8.00 40 
Conybeare and Howson's St. Paul 7.50 40 
Farrar’s Life of Christ.. ser.. 9.00 20 
Geikie's Life and Words of Christ. 7.50 40 


1890, 
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Look, Mr. Speaker, at the cheapness of the books farnished, as shown 
by advertisements i in our daily papers. 

I take one at random from a list on my table sent to the purchaser, 
postage paid, to any part of the Union. 

The books of The Standard Series“ are clearly printed on good paper wholly 


without abridgment (except Nos. 6-7, 9-10), — iA are bound in card man- 
ila. The series contains talks, stori novels, essays, pop science, self- 
> areia history, also commen 
No. o pay the postage. Price; 
L John Ploughman’s Talks. Spurgeon—Choice of Books. Carlyle. ., $0. > 
Manliness of Christ. Hughes eas 
a Macaulay's Essays s.u ~ 35 


ey of Asia. Arnold 
Imitation of Christ. Ke 
5 7. Life of Christ. 
8. Carlyle's Essays 
9, 20. Life and Work o 
ll, SelfCulture. Blackie.. 
12,19, Knight's History of Englan 


Farrar 


20,21. Letters to Workmen. Ruskin. +30 
22. Idyls of the King. Tennyson. . . ... . eee · 20 
23. Rowland Hill. n 15 
24. Town Geology. Kingsley... „ 310 
— Alfred the Great. Hughes 20 
26. Outdoor Life in 8 Thwin: +20 
27. Calamities of Authors. D'Israel 20 
29. Ethics of the Dust. Ruskin s.e». 15 
30-31. Memories of My Exile. Kossuth. 40 
33-34. Orations of Demosthenes ... 40 
35. Frondes Agrestes, Ruskin... 15 
36. Joan of Arc, Lamartine. . -10 
S7 Thoughts of Aurelius Antoninus... 15 
28. Salon of Madame Necker. Part II 15 
39. The Hermits. Kingsley 15 
40, John Ploughman's Pictures. Spurgeon. 15 
42. Bible and Ne per. Spu 15 
44. Goldsmith's Citizen of the World . -20 
45. America Revisited. Sala. .... 20 
46. Life of C. H. Spurgeon. Yarr -20 
47. John Calvin. Guizot....... Sess 15 
22 Dickens's Christmas Boo! 50 
50. Shairp's Culture and Religion 15 
54-57. Van Doren's Commentary 3. 00 
59. The Nutritive Cure. Walter 15 
60. Sartor Resartus. Carlyle. 25 
61-62. Lothair. Beaconsfield.. soss -60 
65-68. History of Bible Translation . 50 
67, Ingersoll Answered. Parker... 10 
68-69. Studies in Mark. Hughes -60 
70. Job's Comforters. Parker... .10 
71. Reviser's English. Moon. 20 
72. Conversion of Children. -30 
73. New Testament Hel 20 
4. Opium—England’s 10 
76. Lesson in the Closet. Deans -20 
79. Reminiscences of Lyman Beecher. 10 
80. Life of Cromwell. A 
81. Science in Short Chapters. Williams.. 2 
82. American Humorists. Haweis. ..... . . -15 
83. Lives of Illustrious Shoemakers, Winks. 2 
aa, Kasaya of of TAA Ri aJa 
7. B of George jot, eppard. . 
88. Charlotte Bronté. Holloway.. 15 
90. Successful Men of To-Day. C. 2 
91. Nature Studies. Proctor... 20 
92. India: What Can It Teach 2 
93. A Winter in India. Baxter. 15 
94. Scottish eristles. Pax H 25 
95. Historical and Other Sketches. Froude. 25 
96. Jewish Artisan Life. Delitzsch. 15 
97. Scientific Sophisms. Wainwright 
98. eee, and Meditations. ‘Spurgeon. 
100, age of Literature. Wheeler. . 
101. Life of Martin Luther, Köstlin 
103. Christmas in a Palace. Hale .. aN 
104. With the Poets. Canon Farrar.. <6 
105. Life of Zwingli. Grob. . 
106. Story of the Merv. O'Donovan... 8 


= Memorie and Rime. Joaquin Miller.. 
109. Christianity Triumphant. Newman 
111. My Musical Memories. Haweis... 
113. In the Heart of Africa. Baker. 
114. The Clew of the Maze. Spn een 
115. The Fortunes of Rachel. Tia 
. Chinese Gordon, Forbes. 
Wit, Wisdom, and Philoso Hee Richter .. 
The Home in Poetry. Holloway........... 
Number One; How to Take Care of Him 
. '49—Gold Seeker of the Sierras. Miller. 
A Yankee School Teacher. Baldwin 
125. Life of Wycliffe, 8 85 
130, Christmas in Narraganse 
131. Edwin Arnold as Poellzer and Pagan 
134. Howard, the Christian Hero. 
138. The Timid Brave. Harsha wo... . 
143. Talks to Boys and Girls about Jesus. Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts 
144. Einch's Speeches. John B. Finch 
146, The Drink Problem. Axel Gustafson .. 
147. Sack Streets and London Slums. Hastings 


It has been intimated more than once in this debate that the cheap 
reprints of books are in the main trash, worthless stuff, not to mention 
that lower order of literature which should be proscribed. Mr. Speaker, 
nothing could be further from the truth. I assert upon the very best 
authority that the proportion of trashy, worthless books is vastly less 
in the reprints than in copyrighted American books; that asa whole the 
reprints are of a higher and preferable class of literature, and an inspec- 
tion of the catalogues will show it. 

Of this I challenge contradiction, but I shall not hear it. 
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I quote from a recent paper on this subject of reprints: 


Under this régime an entirely new indust: A created, Not only novels 
and a vast mass of ches grein morally „ but vast numbers of scien- 
tifo and historical wor nted in — let form for a price within 
the reach of any laborer in the 8 village on the frontiers of civilization. 
Dickens and Spencer, Darwin, Tennyson, Thackeray, and in a word the works 
of the best writers issued in 20-cent editions find their way into every nookand 
corner of the continent, into workshops, farmers’ houses, and ministers’ libra- 
ries. A perfect shower of honest, stimulating, and priceless literature falls upon 
the land, and in order to meet the demand thousands of wage earners are em- 
pores and, it is estimated, upward of five millions of dollars invested. 

is perhaps: one of the best things that ever happened in this country, for it 
haios to make us a reading people. 


Have membersa clear idea as to the ruling pricesof standard books— 
reprints—in this city ? 

I have some illustrations. I took occasion to go down to a book- 
store in the city here to see what the price of books was, books in 
common use to-day; and I found—and I give the proprietor of the store 
the benefit of this advertisement, because I want to show where I got 
the information—I found at Baum’s store, on Seventh street, an im- 
mense stock of these books, a whole basement filled withthem. What 
do I find there? I ask your attention to this: 

Dickens’s works, fifteen volumes, bound in cloth, illustrated, of a 
character of binding that I would be satisfied with in my own library 
as well as the people about me, $5, or 33} cents per volume. 

Thackeray's works—trash? No, sir; at the same price. 

An elegant set of the British authors at 33 cents per volume. 

The Waverly novels at 33 cents per volume. 

Guizot’s History of France, 63 cents per volume. 

And on the same shelf, side by side, some books published under the 
copyright system. I find the works of Miss Taken Sar te $1.50 per 
volume; Ben Hur, by General Wallace, of Indiana, $1.50. And I 
make a statement, Mr. Speaker, and I challenge its contradiction, that 
hooks of that style, and in fair cloth binding, selling under our copy- 
right system for $1.50 per volume, can be furnished to the American 
reading public by American publishers if the copyright were not in ex- 
istence at not exceeding 40 cents per volume. Pass this bill, and that 
increased price would be the result as to the literature of the future. 

I found there, also, a large supply of 12mo books neatly, strongly 
bound in cloth, good paper and type, at 29 cents a volume, and as so 

much has been said of the cheap and nasty authors I present this 
list, reading only a few, but will print the list: 


BEST EDITION OF CAXTON Los. 


[129 volumes. 1887 edition.] 


The largest and best assortment published. Printed on good — ner now 
psi; large, clear type, and handsomely bound in cloth, bi —— 

ice per volume, 75 3 

I. Adam Bede. 

2. Adventures among the Indi Indians. Kingston, 

3. Admirals Ward Alexander. 

4. ZEsop’s Fables. Over 100 illustrations, 

5. Airy} Fairy Lillian. “The Duchess.” 

6. Allin a Garden Fair. Besant and Rice. 

7. Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 

8 Arabian Nights Entertainment. 

9. Arundel Motto (The). Mary Cecil Hay, 
5750 Belinda. Broughton. 

3 Pardon. Bertha M. Clay. 

12 Called Back and Dark Days. Hugh Conway. 


13. Cardinal Sin (A). Hugh Conway. 
14. Cast up by the Baker. 
14}. Charles O'Malley. Lever. 


15. Christmas Stories. Dickens-Collins. 
16. Children of the Abbey. Roche. 
17. Complete Letter Writer. Handford. 

18, Cruise of the Black Prince. Cam 
19, Daughter of Heth (A). 
20. Deep Down. _ 
21. Deerslayer. Coope 
22. Dickens's Child's History of England. 
re Dickens's Shorter Stories. 
Dickens’s Story Teller. 

ris. “The Duchess.” 
Don Quixote, Cervantes, 
ra Thorne, Bertha M. Clay. 

East Lynne. Wood. 
Eight Years’ Wanderings in Ceylon. 
Erling, the Bold. Ballantyne. 
Ethan Brand. Hawthorne. 
Felix Holt. George Eliot. 
Fern Leaves. Fanny Fern. 


Fire Brigade. Balant 
Five Years Before the Mast. Hazen. 
File 113, Emile Gaboriau. > 
For Lilias. Rosa N.Curry. 
Guy Rivers. Simms. 
Guy Mannering. Scott. 
Green Pastures and Piccadilly. Black. 
Grimm's Popular Tales. Gri mm. 
Gulliver's Travels and Baron Munchausen. Swift and Raspe. 
Half Hours with Great Authors. 
Half Hours with Great Humorists. 
Half Hours with Great Novelists. 
Half Hours with Great Story Tellers. 
47. Her Mother's Sin. Bertha M. Clay. 
rite Handy fy 8 
474. Harry Lorrequer. 
— ee in ee Great West. Shields, 
rion. fellow. — 
80. Take tation of Cut Thomas à Kempis, 


51. Ione Stewart. Linton. ~ 
on. 
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53, Ivanhoe, Scott. 

54. Jane Eyre, Bronté. 

55. John Halifax, Gentleman. Mulock, 

56. King Arthur. By the author of John Halifax, 

57. King Solomon’s Mines, Haggard, 

58. Ladies’ Etiquette. 

59. Ladies’ Family Physician. Chavasse. 

60. Last Days of Pompeii. Bulwer. 

61. Ladies Lindores, Oliphant. 

62. Lady Audley’s Secret. Miss M. E. Braddon, 

63. Last of the Mohicans. Cooper. 

G4, Madcap Violet. Black. 

65. Mark Seaworth. Kingston. 

66. Macleod of Dare. Black. 

Margaret and Her Bridesmaids, Julia Stratton, 
Carthy. 


listen to any attempt to refute it. 


affected, and is determined by the statute, and it alone. 


67. 
68. Maid of Athens. M 
Mr. LANSING. What as to inventions? 


69. Midshipman. Kingston. 

70. Mill on the Floss. George Eliot, 

71. Molly Bawn. The Duchess.” 

72. Mrs. Geoffrey. The Duchess.“ 

73. Murders of the Rue Morgue. Poe. 

74. Mysterious Island. Verne. 

75. Old Myddleton’s Money. Mary Cecil Hay. 

76. Oliver Twist. Dickens. 

77. Our Mutual Friend, Dickens, 

78, Outre Mer, Longfellow. 

79, Other People’s Money. Emile Gaboriau, 

80. Paul and Virginia, 33 and Vicar of Wakefield, St. Pierre, John- 
son, and Goldsmith, 

8L Partisan (The). Simms. 

$2. Peter, the Whaler, Kingston, 

83. Phantom Fortune. Braddon. 

84. Phyllis. The Duchess.“ 

. Pilgrim’s Progress. Bunyan, 


86. Pilot. Cooper. 
Red Eric. Ballantyne. 


87. 5 

88. Rifle and Hound in Ceylon. Baker. 
89, Robinson Crusoe. De Foe, 

90. Romola, Cert Eliot. 

91. Round the World. Kingston. 
92. Rob Roy. Scott, 

93. Rory O’More. Lover. 

94. Salt Water. Kingston. 

95. Sartor Resartus. Carlyle. 

96. Scottish Chiefs. Porter, 

97. Scout (The), Simms. 
= 


Mr. FLOWER. You would not touch a mouse-trap. 


by my consent. e is an old member. 
Mr. FLOWER. Take the steam-engine then. 


Mr. FLOWER. I think it is serious, 


Shadows and Sunbeams, Fanny Fern, 
. Shandon Bells. Black. 
100. She. Haggard, 
101. Sketch Book. Irving. 


Spy. Cooper. 
108. Stoddard’s Readings and Recitations. Stoddard. 
104, Strange Adventures ofa Phaeton. Black. 

105. Sunrise. Black. 

106. Swiss Family Robinson. Wyss and Montolieu, 

107. Thaddeus of Warsaw. Porter. 

108. That Beautiful Wretch. Black. 

109, Three Feathers, Black. 

109}. Tom Brown at Oxford. Hughes. 

110, Tom Brown’s School Days at Rugby. Hughes, 

111. Tom Cringle’s ah Scott. 

112, Tour of the World in Eighty Days. Verne. 

113. Twenty Thousand es Under the Sea. Verne, 

114. Two on a Tower. A 

115. To the Bitter End, Braddon, 
= 116. Under Two Fla; Ouida. 

: 117. Vanity Fair. eray. 

118, Waverly. Scott, 

119. Wanda. Ouida. 

120, Willy Reilly. Carleton. 

121. Washington and Marion (Life of). 

122. Webster (Life of). Banvard. 

123. Woman’s Temptation (A), Bertha M. Clay, 

124, Young Foresters (The). Kingston, 

128. Yolande, Black. 


Not a cheap and nasty” book by a foreign author among them. 

I found a copyrighted translation of Balzac’s works, Roberts Bros’. 
edition, at $1.50 per volume, and on the shelf under these a reprint of 
a non-copyrighted translation in similar and only slightly inferior bind- 
ing, at 30 cents per volume. 

The World’s Library, a large number of reprints by Worthington & 
Co., all standard works, in excellent cloth, at 25 cents per volume. 

Ruskin, all works, stiff paper covers, 20 cents; cloth, 39 cents. 

I have shown a large amount of price-lists, Mr. Speaker, because I 
desire that the House shall be correctly advised, not only as to the 
character of the reprints, but the prices our people are accustomed to 
under existing law, and also what foreigners charge when they con- 
trol the market. 

But I have some other information upon thissubject. I have in my 
hand some Kindergarten illustrations. No mistake of factabout these. 
They are object lessons, as against certain statements made in this de- 
bate as to the prices fixed by foreigners. 

Iam trying to make some practical, rather than fanciful, observa- 
tions on this bill. Here is an imported book [exhibiting it], entitled 
Paradox. The cheapest foreign edition sold at $2.46 in paper covers; 
the reprint here in cloth is 51.50. The Admiral’s Ward, cheapest edi- 
tion abroad, $1.50; the reprint (I have it here) is 20 cents. This book, 
Germany, foreign price, $7.20; the American reprint $3.50. 

So of the standard magazines; here they are: Nineteenth Century, 
Edinburgh Review, and others; the reprint price just one-half the for- 


ign price. 
Bryce’ Commonwealth, poorly bound and poorly printed, $6; if it 
could be reprinted, it could be furnished, a better book, for $3. 

Mr. BOATNER. How much of that is stolen property? 


Mr. FLOWER. Certainly. 


yet, by the legislation which the gentleman from New 


derstands me. 


is in your Republican bill. 


his satisfaction, I ho 


bill has it in there. 


upon the shelves of his own library. 


Mr. PAYSON. Certainly. 


of those works? . 
Mr. PAYSON. I am coming to that. 


Mr. PAYSON. If the gentleman chooses to call it robbery, he can 
do so; but if the gentleman had listened to me he would have under- 
stood my position. I stated in the outset, and I will repeat myself, 
that there is no property in literary matter, except that given by the 
law, and when there is no law on the subject there is no legal wrong 
in a reprint. But gentlemen can not, by jocular remarks, divert me 
from the line of argument that I have made on that point. 


And so I say that he can not find in any court a decision that holds 
other than as I have stated; that the right to a literary production de- 
pends entirely upon the policy of the Government where that right is 


Mr. PAYSON. Also as to inventions; buta different reason applies 
there. I am addressing myself now to the question of books. 


Mr. PAYSON. Oh, the gentleman from New York ought to be 
above that, and . not to interrupt or try to disconcert me, except 


Mr. PAYSON. If the gentleman from New York desires to inter- 
rupt me, and persists in it, contrary to the rules, as he knows, I hope 
he will do so in a sensible way, in a spirit of seriousness at least, so 
that he will be entitled to respect. A jeer is no argument. 


Mr. PAYSON. Thegentleman persists in interrupting me. I want 
to say that the gentleman from New York is not in the condition that 
constituents of mine are in, for whom I am speaking. I am not argu- 
ing for him or those like him in wealth. I have no doubt that if I 
could go into the library of the gentleman from New York every 
book that I would find there would be bound in morocco, sumptuous 
books, and shelves crowded with them; every engraving upon his walls 
would have a mammoth gilt frame about it; all that great wealth 
could buy would be there without regard to expense, except the gen- 
tleman from New York is in favor of putting art upon the free-list, as 
I have understood, so his pictures would come in free of duty. 


Mr. PAYSON. Certainly; men who are millionaires and have no 
end to their money are in favor of this thing: free pictures for them- 
selves and high-priced books for the poor; but the poor man who handles 
a dollar only when it bears upon it the impress of a hand that is cal- 
loused with toil and which is moistened by sweat that comes from 
his brow, if he wants to read a copy of the Nineteenth Century, pos- 
sibly even in his lowly station, having more delight in literary mat- 
ters than the gentleman from New York may have [applause], and 


uously endeavoring to pass here, he is asked to pay 75 cents for that 
when the American publisher will furnish it to him for 40 cents, 
I say to the gentleman from New York, I am for legislation for the 
benefit of the poor, and for the man who is at the bottom of the lad- 
der of life rather than the man who lives in a palace and counts his 
wealth by the millions and has nothing better than a sneer for an 
argument. [Applause.] I hope the gentleman from New York un- 


Mr. FLOWER. Yes. But one thing I will state: That the artists 
of this country have petitioned this House, and it has been referred to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, to take the tariff off arts; and it 


Mr. PAYSON. Iam not discussing the tariff bill. I am speaking 
of what effect this bill will have on the comforts and means of improve- 
ment for laboring people of this country. The gentleman is for put- 
ting art!“ upon the free-list. I am not. But I am discussing this 
bill, and I hope the gentleman will not interrupt me. I will talk to 
the gentleman about art on the free- list at the proper time, and to 


pe. 
Mr. FLOWER. You alluded to free art, and your Republican 


Mr. PAYSON. Following up the line, Mr. Speaker, of these remarks 
that I was making when interrupted, I will state that I hold in my 
hand a copy of the Edinburgh Review. Now, the publication price of 
that is $1.80. The American reprint of identically the same thing is 
90 cents, and so on; but I will not burden the House by taking up the 
time in reading the list of these which I have in my hand, but will be 
content to insert them in my remarks and will couple it with this state- 
ment: That in the broad field of literature, covering every possible ques- 
tion—science, fiction, poetry, and all the branches of literature—there 
are reprints which are sold in the book-stores of this country at less than 
40 per cent. of what they would be charged for if they were copyrighted. 
That will not be disputed; and at least nine-tenths of it embraces sub- 
stantial works that every gentleman here would feel content to have 


Mr. CRAIN. Will the gentleman pardon me a question? 
Mr. CRAIN. Will not the effect of this bill be to increase the price 
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I quote from a distinguished publisher, Mr. Lea, of Philadelphia, 
on that point: 


As this, moreover, is a matter of practical legislation, to be investigated in 
the light of experience, and not from mere a priori assumptions, I must pre- 
mise that a monopoly, such as is contemplated in this bill, unlimited, except as 
to duration, must of necessity, under the conditions of business which exist, 
and which will continue to exist, render the American consumer virtually de- 
pendent u the English producer for the supply of English literature. To 
explain this, it is requisite to state that, except when books are published “on 
commission,” f. e., at the author's expense and risk, it is almost the universal 
vole in England for the author to sell his f N. to the publisher, who thus 
becomes its owner and controls the monopoly of its production. The interest 
of the publisher fs, of course, to extend his market. 

The principal outlay in the manufacture of a book is the setting of the type or 
the 25 of stereotyped plates, from which, or from the type while standing, 
an indefinite multiplication of copies can be made without corresponding in- 
crease of expenditure, e ee of which foreign rights or licenses are 
usually poa ge copyrights would therefore be held strictly by the English as- 
sence who would expect to supply the demand from the American market 
h f and would refuse to license the sppe of an American edition, 
‘That such will be the course of trade should this bill becomea law, no one who 
lias eyen a moderate experience in business can for n moment doubt, 

As an illustration of the mode in which this 1 of trade works, I may 
cite the case of the very valuable new edition of the Encyclo la Britannica. 
At first the successive volumes, of which the 8 price is 30s. ($7.50), were 
placed on the American market at $9, the size and cost of the work being such 
as apparently to preclude the idea of an American reprint. The sale in this 
country, however, was so unexpectedly large that an erican edition was 
brought out at $5 per volume, when as English edition was promptly pre- 

and put upon our market at the same price, and enormous sales of both 
editions have been made. e 

A scientific work of the same class, Reynolds's System of Medicine, was sold 
at $12 volume until the mere announcement of an American edition caused 
its reduction to $5. It is self-evident that under an international copyright no 
license to reproduce these works would have been granted, and that the Ameri- 
can market would have been worked at the h 2 by the English houses. 

When, finally, we come to consider the effect of the measure upon the great 
reading public and its influence on the diffusion of knowledge, we are com- 
pelled to admitthat the result must necessarily be an advance in the price of cur- 
rent English literature even greater than that of American books, and a corre- 
sponding diminution in the volume of its circulation and dissemination. It will 
not be simply the addition of a moderate and proper remuneration to the au- 
thor, to which all readers would gladly contribute their proportion. 

The substitution of epee tig ‘or competition, and the absolute control of the 
business thereby given to the English publishing houses, would work a reyo- 
lution, the extent of which no one not pony, uainted with the subject 
is likely to realize in advance. In England, new books are the luxury of the 
rich; in the United States they area necessity with all classes. General educa- 
tion at the expense of the public has made us a nation of readers; long habit 
has accustomed us to low prices for books; strong competition and the neces- 
sity of catering to the wants of a wide circle of readers in moderate circum- 
stances have led to forms and methods of publication which bring the master- 
pieces of literature within the means of all. Take away that competition, and 
the resultant increase of price will not be merely the sum paid to the author, 
but in addition the utmost profit which the holder of the copyright can exact 
without destroying his market, and he will naturally prefer a small circulation 
ata heavy price to a large sale at an almost infinitesimal percentage as at 
present. 


Mr. Speaker, the suggestion as to the encyclopedia recalls a familiar 
instance. The gentlemen about me will remember when that great 
publication, the Encyclopedia Britannica, first came out—and I might 
as well give my own personal experience. When it was first pub- 
lished and canvass was made, the price asked for it in the section of 
the Union where I live was $9 a volume. I wanted it, subscribed 
for it, and paid $9 a volume for the entire edition. Last fall before 
coming here I paid a visit to a farm that I have in my county, and 
staid all night with a neighbor near my farm. 

I saw the Encyclopedia Britannica upon a long pine shelf in his 
sitting-room, and I asked my neighbor how he had gotten it. Hesaid 
that he had recently bought it. Isaid, ‘‘Howdo you happen to have 
this?? He said, It does not cost much.“ I said, How much?“ 
He answered me, I paid $2.25 a volume.“ It was a reprint, gotten 
up somewhere. It was not the Stoddard reprint, but one gotten up 
somewhere here on the Atlantic coast. I do not remember who it was 
that furnished it, but he had gotten it for $2.25 a volume. 

I made inquiry about the matter and found that shortly after the 
publication of that great work an enterprising individual in Philadel- 
phia, Mr. Stoddard, brought out a reprint which he sold at $5 a vol- 
ume, and Iam told by those who say they know that upwards of 250,000 
sets of that reprint have been furnished to the reading people of this 
country; how many sets of this cheaper edition at $2.25 Ido not know. 
But there, sir, in a humble home in my county, in the sitting-room of 
a humble farmer, is alibrary in itself, made possible by the laws under 
which you and I live, and Iam content with them. [Applause.] I 
am just now advised that a reprint of that work is out at $1.25 per vol- 
ume, And so with other books, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, does it need any argument to show to this body or 
any other that if this bill shall become operative as to literature which 
shall be issued in futuro, the control of that literature being under the 
author himself and such publisher as he may select, the price of it 
will be whatever they choose to put upon it? Exerybody knows that 
as well as he knows that we are sitting here. Where can any compe- 
tition in a work of genius, in a work that people will have the ambi- 
tion to read, where can any competition in such work arise under this 
bill? Isay here in a sentence that there has never before emanated 
from any committee of this House a bill as thoroughly monopolistic, as 
para, ce in the interest of those who controlled the subject-matter 
of the legislation, as this bill. 

Why? First, every book which is copyrighted under the provis- 


ions of this bill is to be under the control of the anthor and the pub- 
lisher of it. Second (something that was never heard of so far as I 
know), while the control of the article is placed in the hands of two 
men, there is an absolute prohibition in the bill as against any importa- 
tion of the same article from abroad, even of the authorized edition, 

Mr. CRAIN. A regular combine.“ 

Mr. PAYSON. It is worse than a combine; it is legalized ex- 
tortion; and, Mr. Speaker, so patent is the ou here attempted to 
be perpetrated that the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE], 
who favors this bill, has served notice upon those who advocate it that 
he will not support that provision of the bill, but will vote for the 
amendment which I have offered in reference to it. This bill, as I 
have said, is for the benefit of the alien foreigner. Worse than that, it 
is proposed to pass this bill without exacting from the nation which it 
is intended to benefit any reciprocal benefit for our own people. 

Gentlemen will remember that if this bill becomes a law an Amer- 
ican author will have no more rights in England the day it is signed 
than he has now, and under the law of England as it was read here by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ADAMS] yesterday, no American cit- 
izen can secure copyright in the British dominions without committing 
a moral perjury. The law of that country is that a copyright may be 
secured upon a book which is printed in the British dominions in one 
of three cases: First, that the author or publisher is-a natural-born 
citizen; second, that he is a naturalized citizen; and, third, that he is 
at the time a resident of the United Kingdom or some of its depend- 
encies and owing allegiance to the Government. 

That is the requirement of the English law. Where is the principle 
of international law under which it can be asserted that a mere tem- 
porary sojourner in a foreign land owes any allegiance to the sover- 
eignty of that land? 

Mr. ADAMS. Will my colleague repeat that? I understood him 
to say that a person staying in the British dominions does not, under 
the common law, owe temporary allegiance to the Government. 

Mr. PAYSON. A temporary sojourner does not owe allegiance to 
the Government; but he is bound to obey the laws as a matter of 
police lation. 

Mr. ADAMS. But he can get his copyright? 

Mr. PAYSON. I admit that he can get his copyright by a strained 
constraction of some kind, but the language of the law which was read 
here yesterday by my colleague is that a party, to obtain a copyright, 
must at the time owe allegiance to the British Government; and it is 
a strange condition of affairs which requires us to assume that if Mr. 
Lowell, for instance, desired to get an English copyright he could put 
himself temporarily in any dependency of the British dominion and 
say, in good faith, that he was at that time owing and giving alle- 
giance to the British Government. It is only by a play upon words 
that any such assumption can be made. 

Mr. MILLS. He would first have to renounce allegiance to his own 
Government, N 

Mr. PAYSON. Ofcourse. There can not be two allegiances at the 
same time. Itis idle to debate that proposition, Mr. Speaker, 

Gentlemen who present this bill confess that without its operation 
British authors can not have any such rights here, and they urge its 
passage because, in the terse language of my colleague [Mr. ADAMS], 
England will probably recognize the rights ofour authors and give them 
the same privileges that this bill gives her authors here. 

Mr. ADAMS. Greater privileges. 

Mr. PAYSON. I will come in a few moments to the question of 
how much greater the privil will be. It is enough for the pu 
of my argument now to say that it is a sad time in the history of the 
United States of America, this nation with its power and its e e 
that it must perform an act of generosity and magnanimity not equ 
in the history of legislation, in the hope that a monarchy across the 
sea will do the decent thing by American citizens. [Applause.] I 
am op to this bill on the mere ground of pride, if on no other 


un 

Lehe idea that the American Congress, that we the representatives of 
60,000,000 of people, should get down upon our knees to for 200 
American authors the rights in a country of 37,000,000, which we are 
giving to their authors here in this land with 60,000,000 of ple! 
And as suggested to me by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HEARD] 
with no assurance that we will get it. 

I do not take time to read documents which I have under my hand 
from men prominent in publie life in Great Britian saying as to this 
yery bill that no matterif it shall be passed no recognition will, in their 
judgment, be given to American authors because of its passage. Inthe 
mean time, what? We have opened up this market of ours with—I 
do not remember the estimate—something like 30,000,000 of reading 
people; we have surrendered this market, as to the literature which our 
people choose to read, without any benefit to them whatever. 

But gentlemen complain that there is a classof American writers who 
are crowded out of the market. Mr. S er, in my judgment there 
is nothing too good for an American. an American can find in the 
field of foreign literature something better, something higher, some- 
thing that shows more genius than some of the writings that might be 
presented to him at home, I am in favor of giving him that opportu- 
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nity. This world will be made betterin an intellectual sense by broaden- 
ing the horizon of intellectual opportunity. There can be no healthy 
national growth if we undertake to restrict our people to just the pabu- 
lum that shall be furnished by writers whose works can not command 
attention except because all others are excluded. 

The race ought to be free forall. I have seen in my own profession 
lawyers having good dockets in the courts when others who had a di- 
ploma of equal size and costing about the same amount of money had 
not very many cases. The intellect was better; so with books. Ability 
will command attention; mediocrity and below it does not deserve it, 
whether American or foreign. 

Americans buy whatthey choose, and they ought to have the right to 
doso. When ideas are putin print abroad and scattered and sold, as 
suggested by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS], the author has 
received his price. Notions of public policy compel meto insist on the 
continuance of existing conditions which furnish to the American reader, 
and will continue to furnish to him as long as the existing conditions 
remain, the best literature in the world and at the lowest possible 
price. This field ought not to be turned over to a monopoly such as 
would grow out of the passage of this bill. 

Authors and a few great publishing houses would control the entire 
market; and who that has sat in this House fora year and had occa- 
sion to study current events as they have transpired does not know that 
combination whenever practicable is always entered into by those who 
control the supply of products needed by the people? At this very 
hour, Mr. Speaker, there exists a combine“ with reference to these 
cheap reprints. 

I have here a list of books—standard books—nine-tenths of them 
furnished in excellent cloth bindings, the price of which is now 29 
cents a volume. Four days ago they could have been bought for 23 
cents a volume, and someof them for 18 cents. Why is the price 29 cents 
to-day? James F. Lovell & Co., a prominent publishing house in New 
York, in view of the probable passage of this bill, as is reported in the 
daily press and not denied, have succeeded in securing the plates of 
upwards of four hundred of these publications, and by reason of this 
monopoly the price has gone up nearly 30 per cent, in the last four 
days. This is only an evidence of what will come if this bill should 
become a law. 

I would be glad to commend to the attention of the gentleman from 
New Jersey this inquiry: Suppose this copyright bill had been a law 
for the last twenty, thirty, or forty years, what would have been the 
prices of the volumes of reprints which are found on this list—stand- 
ard books, none of your blood and thunder“ stuff to which the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey calls attention—what would have been the 
prices of these books? One dollar and fifty cents and one dollar and 
seventy-five cents a volume would have been the price this country 
over. And do gentlemen know—they do not know unless they have 
taken the pains to inquire—the extent to which this standard litera- 
ture has been sold in this country? I am told, Mr. Speaker, by an 
agent of a prominent publishing house, that over 100,000,000 volumes 
of stand books—first-class literature—have been sold at these re- 
duced prio in this country since the practice of pirating,“ as it is 
called by the gentleman from New Jersey, began. 

I give an authority. Mr. Pearsall Smith says: 

In America cheap books have become a necessity.” Were a copyright 
granted, “the works which are now purchased in the United States at 10 or 20 
cents would cost $1 or $2 at least during the firstyear of their issue, and in some 
cases even 31 shillings and 6 pence, or $7.50, American readers could no longer 
buy them almost as-they buy newspapers. The Chicago man would take up 
arms before he would pay ten prices (sic) for his newspaper, end his feelin 
would partake of the same character under a similar advance in the price of his 
books. A monopoly ee had been enacted it would have re- 
duced the 100,000,000 of cheap reprints of British copyright works which have 
been sold within the last few years to 10,000,000 or less. Who can esti- 
mate what would haye been the loss to the American people from the sup- 
pression by monopoly prices of the 90,000,000, which have certainly, for the most 
part, conveyed the teaching of the Anglo-Saxon high standard of social life?” 


Upwards of 100,000,000 volumes, many at 25 and 30 cents a volume, 
some as low as 10 cents, just such books in appearance, many just 
such books so far as literature is concerned, as the highest type of books 
produced by American authors to-day. What does it mean? A spread 
of intelligence and an economy in the gratification of a high taste, such 
as this world has never before seen. And I confess to a degree of im- 
peas when in a body of 330 men, representing the intelligence, the 

rains of this country, I find a proposition urged to shackle this method 
of disseminating knowledge, and that, for the benefit of probably less 
than one hundred authors, the price of every article of reading matter 
which shall be furnished hereafter from abroad shall have added to it 
from one to three hundred per cent. I am impatient as to that propo- 
sition; there is no sense init. And some of the arguments that we 
have listened to here—I trust the Janguage is not unparliamentary— 
do not rise above the character of rot.“ 

A MEMBER. That is parliamentary. [Laughter.] f 

Mr. PAYSON. I desire to notice in this connection the remarkable 
address of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. McAnoo]. 

The 8 from New Jersey [Mr. McApoo], in a vehement ad- 
dress of ten minutes, referred toa book which I hold in my hand—a 
catalogue of the Scaside Library of reprints of foreign books, as well as 


domestic books, the ordinary edition. The gentleman assumed to read 
to the audience before him, the House of Representatives, extracts from 
this catalogue; and from the manner in which his statements were a 
planded by some gentlemen on the other side they evidently assum 
that the gentleman from New Jersey was making a fair statement of 
what these reprints which have been alluded to embrace. Every book 
he noticed was apparently trash; every one. And he 2 in a tone 
apparently of triumph if my friend from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON] de- 
sired that the prairies of the West, where his constituents reside, should 
be flooded with the class of literature embraced in those publications 
and at the prices named. 

Speaking for myself and speaking for a constituency the equal in in- 
telligence of that which the gentleman from New Jersey represents on 
this floor, I will read him some things from that catalogue that I do 
want continued and which the constituency I represent want to have 
continued, and which I commend to the people who are behind the 
gentleman that they will want continued. I do not regard it as a 
misfortune, Mr. Speaker, that there can be furnished to the constitu- 
ency which I represent the works of James A. Froude at the prices 
stated in this catalogue; that I can buy, and every constituent of mine 
can buy, the Life of John Bunyan for 10 cents (I am reading now from 
the catalogue furnished by the e pee from New Jersey). I do not 
regard it as a misfortune that the essays which Mr. Froude has pub- 
lished upon Carlyle can be purchased for 20 cents a volume. 

I do not regard it asa misfortune, Mr. Speaker, that every word 
which has emanated from the pen of the great historian Froude, and 
published by a reprint in this country, can be furnished my constitu- 
ents, postage paid, ata price not exceeding 20 cents per volume. Again, 
the works of Wilkie Collins I find in this same catalogue, all not ex- 
ceeding a price of 20 cents per volume. moga Conway’s works, all at 
the same rate. My eye falls now upon another list, a writer of fiction 
whose name will endure as long as English literature is read, the works 
of Charles Dickens, in the same catalogue, and every publication of 
that great author can be furnished at 20 cents a volume. Again I find 
Canon Farrar’s works? : 

Mr. McADOO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYSON. I must decline to yield. The gentleman refused to 
allow mea question. 

Mr. McADOO. Lonly want to say this, that with the exception 

Mr. PAYSON. Very well, I will be more generous than you were, 
and will let you ask a question. 

Mr. McADOU, I should have been glad to yield to the gentleman, 
but had not so much time as he has. I only want to say that, with 
the exception of Froude and Wilkie Collins, the books to which he has 
referred are out of copyright. 

Mr. PAYSON. Oh, I understand that. That is not the point. 

Mr. McADOO, The English classics are as free as air, and what we 
are getting now is the tailings of English literature, nothing else. 

Mr. PAYSON. Certainly; but I beg the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey to remember, and the members of this House to keep in mind when 
they are passing this legislation, that I do not forget so far as this is 
concerned that we are not dealing with the past, but we are legislating for 
the future; and it is only fair to assume that the literature of the era 
we are entering upon and the writers who will come after us, and who 
will be subject to the provisions of this law if it shall be enacted into 
law, in the future will look back upon this history just as we are look- 
ing back upon the history of literature to which I have just re- 
ferred. 

But the point Iam making does not seem to be apprehended yet by 
the gentleman from New Jersey, namely, that his criticism upon the 
system of reprinting books in this country was not fair, was unworthy 
of the ingenuousness which the gentleman from New Jersey has ordi- 
narily exhibited in the debates on the floor of this House. Hoe gave us 
to understand that the reprints issued in cheap form by the publishers 
and book-sellers of thiscountry were trashy literature, and that this 
great nation of ours is made the barn-yard, the dumping-ground, the 
cesspool for literature which ought to be condemned before it is issued. 
He gave the House to understand that the trashy volumes he noticed 
were fair samples of the catalogue he had in his hand. 

I say to the gentleman, and speaking by authority, that nine-tenths 
of all the reprinting in this country by the great publishing houses of 
Belford, Clark & Co. and the Lakeside Company, as well as others, 
is of standard literature that the gentleman and myself would equally 
be glad to have in our libraries; and, further, I say that the list the 
gentleman himself had in hand before the House, nine-tenths of it is lit- 
erature which your sons and mine would have our permission to read. 
I look it over; I do not take time to refer to the long list of publica- 
tions. Isee the works of all the great authors of the age. The trash 
is a small percentage, less than under copyright; and yet the gentle- 
man from New Jersey uses the trash as a sample of the whole. I re- 
peat, Mr. Speaker, that method is not worthy of the gentleman, and 
no one is now misled by his effort. 

Mr. LODGE. Will the gentleman from Ilinois permit an interrup- 
tion? 

Mr. PAYSON. I do not care to be interrupted. If the gentleman 
will permit me to pursue the line of thought I was following for a 
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while further I would prefer it, and will then yield for questions with 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I say if, under the present system, the works of 
Charles Dickens can be furnished 

Mr. McADOO. Out of copyright. 

Mr. PAYSON. I understand that; but the literature to come here- 
after is the same. I say if these works, standard works of literature, 
of that class can be furnished at 20 cents a volume, if the works of 
Canon Farrar can be furnished at 20 cents a volume, and so on down 
5 after page of this iy aay Pi where is the basis of the objection 
en by the gentleman from New Jersey? 

ut now what I propose to address myself to is the practical ques- 
tion. For whom are we legislating here? Irepresentaconstituency of 
165,000 people, not a publisher among them. But there is in the Ninth 
Congressional district of Illinois a Bopa akon of 40,000 people who read 
and write, and I represent them. They come from the school-houses 
of the district; they have been educated as a reading people and are 
in favor of cheap books, and I, as their representative, am in favor of 
giving it to them. [Applause.] 

And when my colleague, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ADAMS], 
says that in his judgment the price of books will be cheaper—of the 
better class of literature perhaps he restricted himself to, I should say— 
that they would be cheaper under a copyright than withont it, it pre- 
sented a singular phase of the question to my mind, a remarkable 
piece of reasoning. The experience of the world is contrary to the 
judgmentof my colleague. If the books are going to be cheaper, if the 
8 8 and the authors are going to make less money under the 

posed system, then I ask why are they here asking for copyright? 
Oniy one answer can be made: they want the monopoly and higher 


8 PE 4 

I am opposed to this bill also because it prohibits importation. 

What the monopoly desired shall be established—an excessive price— 
might be corrected by an importation of an authorized edition pub- 
lished abroad, but by this bill that is prohibited, and a monopoly, abso- 
Inte over the book, indefinite in duration during the pleasure of the 

ublisher, and without any means of correction, is provided for and 
by this bill. 
I am opposed to this, PN EY 
I believe the sentiment of the country is reflected in an editorial in 
the Chicago Tribune of a late date, a part of which I will insert: 
THE COPYRIGHT CONSPIRACY AGAINST BOOK-BUYERS, 

An 8 composed of very F erer . ladies and gentiemen, not re- 
markably conspicuous as authors and mostly including amateurs, who are 
lightly skirmishing round the edges of literature, has been formed in this city 
as un auxiliary to the American Copyright League,” and has stated its con- 
victions in a circular, said convictions being mainly those of universal brother- 
hood among writers, devoted attachment to members of the guild in this coun- 
try, and gushing 1 10 5 ſor op ressed authors abroad. 

Asa display of professional p e this ciroular is touching, and it is 
emery sy its authot imagines the public will be moved by the tale of woe and ex- 

md its sympathies to the foreign writers who are so greatly * egg and per- 
secuted by so-called plrates.“ The public, however, which thinks for itself, 
will be apt to suspect this philanthropy which is so loud in profession, and to 
doubt whether this overweening anxiety for their British bre n is altogether 
unselfish. This is about the way the public will estimate it when it comes to 
search for the real motives of all this display of benevolence, which are not ex- 
plained by the author of the circular, and possibly not at all understood by the 
society people who have signed it. If English authors had the 5 as 
they would have in case the international copyright bill (which is not interna- 
tional in any sense) became a law, and English authors and their pet American 
poosi could charge what they pleased for their books, it would enable 

erican authors and publishers to do the same, The English books, which are 
cheap by reprinting, would be advanced to a fix rice, twice or three 
times current rates, and Americans would sell as near this p ce as possible, 
and the only escape for American readers would be in refusing to read them. 

The high-toned circular is only remarkable for what it does not tell. It does 
not explain the real motives for all this benevolence of Eastern authors and 
publishers for British authors. It does not tell the public that this is a copart- 
nership between English and American authors to Aine up their prices on the 
American people by cornering the market and grabbing literary productions 
through the — 7 of a out- throat trust. It does not inform the reading public 
that the underlying motive of all this amateur gushing is simply based on the 
hope that, as the price of English literature, reprints included, is pushed up in 
this country under the proposed law, it will enable Eastern publishers to push 
— oo ndingly the price of American literature on the people, and that 

ey would rather sell 1,000 volumes each at a dollar profit than 5,000 volumes 
at 15 cents profit. It does not tell the public that the copyright is not inter- 
national, as it makes no provision for foreign reciprocity, and that it does not 
extend any greater protection to the worksof the American author abroad than 
he has now. They assume that Great Britain will voluntarily extend reciprocity 
back to American authors; but John Ball never docs business that way. He 
follows his interests only, If they (Congressmen) shall the bill, however, 
and become responsible for expensive books by voting apo up, they will 
be likely to hear from their constituents in such a manner that they will easily 
understand it all the rest of their lives. 


Mr. Speaker, in February, 1873, the Joint Committee of the Senate 
and House of Representatives on the Library, consisting of Senators 
Morrill of Maine, SHERMAN of Ohio, and Howe of Wisconsin, and 
0 pe renin Peters of Maine, Wheeler of New York, and Camp- 
bell of Ohio, made an adverse spi upon the international copyright 
bill then in Congress, in which they said: 

Your committee are satixfled that no form of international copyright can 
fairly be urged upon Con upon reasons of general equity or of constitu- 
tional law; that the adoption of any plans for the purpose which have been laid 
before us would be of very doubtful advantage to American authors, as a class, 
and would be not only an unquestionable and permanent injury to manufact- 


uring interests concerned in producing books, but a hinderance to the diffusion 
of knowledge among the people and the cause of universal education; that no 


Jan for the protection of foreign authors has yet been devised which can unite 
The support of all or nearly all who profess to be 1 object 
in view, and that in the opinion of your committee any pego r an interna- 
tional copyright will be found upon mature deliberation to be inexpedient. 


This report was made after the subject had been discussed by parties 
representing both sides of the question, and after very careful exami- 
nation by the committee. 

The condition presented by this bill is, then, an absolute monopoly 
of this class of literature, to be placed in the hands of a few great 
publishing houses along the line of the Atlantic coast. Who is to be 
benefited by it? Not the author as much as he supposes.” He is bound 
to make terms with his publisher. When he parts with his manuscript 
that ends the matter with him. The t publishing houses in Phil- 
adelphia, New York, and Boston will control the literature of this 
country, and firms like Belford, Clark & Co., the Lakeside Prin 
Company, and scores of others that I could name that have been fur- 
nishing good books cheaply to this country, will be ruled out of ex- 
istence. And for what purpose? 

To buildup accumulated fortunes and put it in the power of men to 
place their hands on the throatof the reading public by exacting greater 
charges for books which our people will have, to enhance and build up 
colossal wealth that is, in my judgment, largely in excess of what they 
would be entitled to. The copyright law is too liberal now. If I had 
my way even as to American authors I would make the time shorter. 
And, gentlemen, you deceive yourselves if you think that you impose 
upon the people with the idea that the works which are mainly worth 
reading are to-day the works of impoverished authors. Looking over 
the works which are worthy of consideration, as a rule you will find 
that the authors are men opulent in the localities in which they live. 
Worthy literature is profitable, justly so. 

I yield the balance of my time to the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Lixp] and say in conclusion that I am opposed to the initiation 
and consummation of a new American policy that, on sentimental 
grounds only, will take millions of dollars from the pockets of the masses 
of the people, from my constituents and yours, sir, and it over to 
aliens and foreigners who have nothing in common with us except so 
far as they can profit by their transactions with us. Ido hope this bill 
will be defeated. [Applause.] 

Mr. LIND. Mr. Speaker, in the two minutes allotted to me I can 
barely say that I propose to vote against this bill in its present form. 
While I am not led to do this out of hostility to the just demands of 
our authors, I deem it proper to say that so far as my observation goes 
the sentiments that have left a permanent impression on the human 
mind, the truths that have appealed to mankind and made succeeding 
generations wiser and better have not been called forth by the prospect- 
ive gains under copyright legislation. On the contrary, they have come 
from the heart and brain of the struggling and poverty-stricken labor- 
ers in the world’s great workshop, whose experience and trials have 
taught them to see, feel, and sympathize with the wants and woes of 
mankind. Butthe object of this bill isnot to protect our American au- 
thors, for they are already protected, but under the guise of protecting 
our authors it seeks to confer an absolute monopoly on the American 
publisher of every foreign literary production written in our language 
which is copyrighted here. 

For instance, if Gladstone should write and publish a new book and 
have it copyrighted under the provision of this bill, from that time on 
not a single copy of the English edition could be imported except by 
the written consent of the American publisher, notwithstanding that the 
American edition might be greatly inferior or even exhausted. No law 
which undertakes to say to me that I shall be compelled to dump into 
New York Harbor, on reaching our shores, a book which I have law- 
fully obtained in England, and paid the author his royalty thereon, 
will have my vote. The text-book trust is strong enough now. This 
bill will make it stronger. Free schools and cheap books made it pos- 
sible for me to occupy a seat on this floor, I will vote for no law which 
attacks or abridges the benefits of either. 

Mr. PAYSON. Mr. Speaker, I now yield the remaining time, if he 
desires to consume it, to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I only want a minute 
to say that I did not hear the observations made by my friend from 
New Jersey [Mr. McApoo], and did not know in regard to them until 
the gentleman from Illinois made his reply, which reply was so com- 
pleteas tothe facts in regard to the publication of these standard works, 
that I need simply indorse what my friend has said without making 
further reply. 

So far as the intelligence of the district I represent is concerned, I will 
risk the statement that there are as many people who read as much 
good literature and less bad literature in that district as in any district 
in the State of New Jersey. 

Mr. PAYSON. I do not care to oceupy the remaining time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ADAMS] is rec- 
ognized to control the rest of the time in favor of the bill. 

Mr. ADAMS. Has all the time in opposition been occupied? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois declines to occupy 
the remaining four minutes. 

Mr. ADAMS. Then I yield ten minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetis [Mr. LODGE]. 
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Mr, LODGE. Mr. Speaker, all property is the creation of law. 


The good 
* 4 * the simple plan. 


That Lp Go ta take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can, 
has been replaced in the progress of civilization by law. The title deed 
of the sword has given way tothe titledeed of the pen. Fromone kind 
of possession to another the law has marched on, extending at the same 
time its protection from the native of the land to the stranger within 
his gates. 

The most recent advance is that which recognized property in the 
creations of the mind, in inventions or in books, the latter of which 
is known as literary property. This formal recognition dates back 
with the English-speaking race to the statute of Anne; and for two 
hundred and fifty years all who use that ample speech, that subtle 
speech,“ have maintained the wisdom of the ancient legislation. Lit- 
erary property is recognized also in the Constitution of the United 
States, and the justice of copyright has never been questioned in this 
country. 

The next step, as in the case of other property, is to accord to the 
stranger and the outsider the same property rights that our laws ac- 
cord to the native of the country. In all cases of ordinary property 
this has been fully and amply done, but the last step in this path, that 
which most conspicuously separates the civilized from the half-civil- 
ized or barbarous nation, has not yet been taken by the United States. 

We do not recognize yet the right of the foreigner in the property of 
his mind, or, in other words, in his book. To my thinking this is sim- 
ple dishonesty, and the fact that a whole nation en in it makes it 
no less dishonesty. I do not propose, sir, to argue here and now on 
that point. In the first place it is too plain a proposition to invite argu- 
ment, and in the second place national honor does not seem to be the 
subject of the story with those who speak in opposition to this bill. 
The opponents of the bill argue their case on simpler grounds and seem 
only anxious to show that what is stolen is cheap. There is some 
foundation for this view if we are short-sighted. I have no doubt that 
when Rob Roy lifted cattle cattle were cheaper among the MacGreg- 
ors than they were after the death of that lamented chieftain, But 
I do not think that that fact alters the ethics of the question. [Laugh- 
ter. 

l In vain we call old notions fudge 
And bend our conscience to our dealing; 
The ten commandments will not budge, 
And stealing will continue stealing. 

The great argument that is made here in opposition to international 
copyright is that this bill, if it passes, is going to make literature dear 
to the American public. Mr. Speaker, it will do nothing of the kind. 
The assertion that it will do so is the barest assumption ever made. 
Take France, which has an international copyright and has had for 
years. They issue there these popular series, well printed, perfectly 
readable, at 5 cents and even 2 cents a number; and these series con- 
tain the best literature of France ard of the world, not the offscourings 
of the literary gutters of other countries. The same is true in Ger- 
many; and the effect of the law here will not be to make literature 
dear, but in these cheap books simply to substitute for the works of 
foreigners the works of American authors. In France and Germany 
the best literature is the cheapest; with us the exact reverse is the case, 
and we tempt our people to read what is worst and we assist by mak- 

ing it cheap. In one word, cheapness is determined by the conditions 
of your market and by the demands of yourreading public, and not by 
copyright laws. 

‘The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PAyson] produced the catalogue 
of the Seaside Library and declared that nine-tenths of it was standard 
literature. He read the names of some standard authors, of Carlyle 
and others, as if they and those like them filled the list. Now, see how 
plain a tale will put him down. Of the 1,073 books in the Seaside Li- 
brary, 92 per cent. are novels and 97 per cent. are written by for- 
eigners, The same proportion holds true in other cases, as any one can 

_ see who will read the careful analysis of Mr. Brander Matthews in his 
admirable essay on Cheap Books and Good Books. Instead of nine- 
tenths being standard literature in such series as these, nine-tenths are 
fiction, of which the greater part is at the best foolish and enervating 
and at the worst positively vicious, 

In this connection allusion was made to Dickens, No book, let me 
say in passing, which was written before the passage of this act is af- 
fected by it. But the gentleman says that if that is true we must look 
to the Dickens that is still to come. Suppose another Dickens does 
come or any man of equal genius writing in the English tongue, would 
the American people grudge to him who ministered so to their pleasure, 
with whom they have wept and laughed, who has lightened their sor- 
row and softened their labors, the small royalty that an author receives 
on his work? Would they grudge to-day to the creator of all that 
marvelous fiction, from the Pickwick Papers to Edwin Drood, a share 
in the profits which are now reaped exclusively by the publisher? Mr. 
Speaker, I do not believe it for one moment. Such meanness would be 
star wits to the American people, the most generous people in the 
wor 

But, sir, in the brief time allowed me I wish to speak chiefly in be- 


half of the writers of America, in behalf of those who write and 
books, of the men who wield the pen, the journalists and essayists, 
writers of fiction and the writers of history, and of the printers who ah 
them in the mechanical part of their task. They donot come here and 
ask you for subyentions or subsidies or bounties or protection. They 
do not ask you to take their property as security and issue to them a 
large amount of money upon it or to build them warehouses in every 
county. They ask you simply for justice; that you shall not discrim- 
inate against them and make still smaller and harder opportunities 
and earnings which are never either large or easy. That is all they 
ask; nothing else. 

You now take the foreign author’s works and pay him nothing. You 
save on these the copyright, which on an average is 10 per cent. royalty, 
and by this discrimination you drive the American author out of his 
own market. Speaking as one who has followed in a humble way the 
career of literature, I say to this House that I do not understand how 
any one in his senses can imagine that the American author would not 
desire the great circulation and the corresponding profit of cheap edi- 
tions. That is what we all ask for, and yet no American publisher can 
undertake to roe an American book, with rare exceptions, in one of 
these cheap editions for the simple reason that he has to pay the Amer- 
ican autbor a royalty, while he pays the foreign author none. 

That is a direct discrimination against the American author, and the 
combinations that are talked of, the monopolies that are used here as 
a bugbear, where are they? There is one lying dormant now in the 
cheap reprints, and if this bill is defeated that trust in the cheap re- 
prints will spring into life. International copyright is free copyright, 
aud that is the way to stop that trust. The present system is the way 
to make trusts and combinations possible, and nothing else. 

There is one other point I want to make to the House more impor- 
tant than any other, and that is that we furnish to our reading public, 
to our girls and boys, our young men and women at the most impres- 
sionable age, when their ideas and habits of thought are forming, the 
very books that we ought not to furnish them. We should furnish 
them with a high order of books, not foreign books, not cheap books, 
not translations by the myriad of French novels dedicated, as Matthew 
Arnold said, to the goddess Lubricity, not second-class English novels, 
the novels of the snob and the tuft-hunter, written about dukes and 
duchesses, and lords and ladies from the point of view of a lackey 
which hold up ideals utterly hostile to ours. Not such stuff as this 
should we encourage and force our youths to read, but the best books 
of all ages and above all wholesome American books, which will b 
them up to love America, which will bring them up with American 
ideas, and with a reverence and admiration of the American system of 
government and society, and not a system of government and society 
wholly alien to it. Nothing is cheap that is false. Let us be true to 
ourselves and to the youth of the Republic. 

In their name I ask fora favorable vote on this bill. I ask for it in 
the name of the printers, 40,000 of whom stand behind this bill, because 
they see that it will increase the work and the wages of the American 
workmen. I hold in my hand a telegram from a man who once stood 
at the case and who now holds an honorable place among you here, 
in which he says: 

k t int on the copyright bill. I hope it will 5 
Ask for leave to pr! pyrig! pa Pade pam NGE. 


I ask for it in the name of every man who uses a pen, whether on the 
daily press or in a book, of the men who minister to your information, 
to your amusement, and to your instruction. ‘Think what we owe to 
literature, a debt which never can be paid. Books, says Dr. John- 
son, help us to enjoy life or teach us to endure it,” t a service 
is this. Be just, at least, to those who help us to enjoy and teach us 
to endure. I ask it most of all in the name of the national honor. 
As an American I deplore the spectacle of the United States alone 
among the civilized nations taking the highwayman’s attitude, rob- 
bing the foreigner and our own authors alike, and injuring our own 
readers beyond the power of words to describe. In the name of all 
these, of printers, writers, and readers, and of the good name of the Re- 
public itself, I hope that the bill will pass. [Applause.] 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield now to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
COVERT]. 

Mr. COVERT. Mr. Speaker, I am for this bill emphatically and 
earnestly. Iam for it because it proposes to remove from the statute- 
book a narrow and unjust discrimination against foreign authors and 
because in its scope and purpose it is a measure of abstract right and 
justice. 

Iam for this bill because, while I sincerely believe its enactment 
will benefit the whole American people, it will perhaps primarily ben- 
efit a class of workers who, by reason of the very nature of their em- 
ployment, are to agreat extent unfitted for the conduct of purely busi- 
ness concerns and who need all the encouragement and protection the 
laws of the land can throw about them. 

Our present copyright law is narrow and selfish, for it limits its bene- 
fits to the citizens or residents of this country alone. No other civil- 
ized nation on earth has so restricted a policy; and the intelligence and 
strong sense of justice of the American people should place us in this 
respect upon the broad plane occupied by every nation of Europe. 
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The publication and sale in this country of foreign books without 
compensation to the author is robbery pue and simple, disguise it as 


you may, and in this connection I believe with Dr. Lyman Abbott 
that America is too rich to be a pauper and should be too honorable to 
be a robber. 

All through this discussion very little has been said in criticism of 
the principle involved here, while the great bulk of the time of the 

eman from IIlinois [Mr. PAyson] and of other gentlemen who 
Favo spoken in opposition has been directed against the policy of the 
measure. 

In matters of thischaracter, Mr. Speaker, when the principle isso clear 
and plain, the mere question of policy should be left to adjust itself to 
the correct principle involved. But looked at from the standpoint of 

licy alone, what are the conditions? The gentleman from Texas 

Mr. CULBERSON] and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. PETERS] 

have argued that the passage of this bill will increase the cost of books 

in this country. It occurs to me, sir, that these statements are too 
and general to be of value. 

This special matter was carefully inquired into by the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the Fiftieth Congress, and I have read very carefully 
the testimony taken in this connection before the Judiciary Committee 
of this House, It seems to me that but one conclusion can be drawn 
from this testimony: I think it establishes the fact that, so far as the 
better class of books is concerned, the passage of this bill will make 
this kind of literature cheaper instead of dearer to the American pub- 
lic. Let me quote from the report of the committee of the last Con- 

Tess: 

x But will the price of books be increased? This question, a4 well asthe moral 
aspects of the case, must be fairly met. It is certain thatthe best books written 
by men and women all over the world will, under international copyright, be 
sold in the United States for less than they are sold now, and the general con- 
sensus of opinion, the argument pushed almost to a demonstration, is that all 
other books will be sold for as low a price as they are now. The experience of 
the countries on the continent of Europe before and after the adoption of inter- 
national copyright may be cited as conclusive on this point, 

And in the same connection I quote the testimony of Mr. Kennedy, 
representing the International Typographical Union, before the Judi- 
ciary Comniittee which reported the present bill: 


Mr. Stewart, of Vermont. Will the Proposed law have the effect of increas- 
ing the cost of literature to the people? 

Mr. Kennepy. I think not, sir; as you know, we have had a domestic copy- 
right law for many years, and we have not heard that the American people are 
groaning under the exorbitant prices charged for American books. Com- 
petition among the publishers to meet with public favor and patronage wili be 
an efficient check to exorbitant prices for books. Tne American people are 
aecustomed to cheap literature, and they will continue to have it, The pub- 
lishers must cater to this state of things. It is obviously to their interest to en- 
courage the people in book-reading and book-buying, and exorbitant charges 
for books would not be a step in that direction, 


I prefer, Mr. Speaker, and I think this House will prefer, to take the 
carefully formed and conservatively expressed judgment of men who 
have closely examined into this matter—to take the established results 
of international copyright abroad—rather than the vague and general 
statements of opinion, no matter how honestly made, of gentlemen of 
the opposition as controlling upon this question. 

My friend from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] says that this measure will 
be harmtul to the interests of labor, to the men engaged in the issuing 
of the cheap reprints of foreign works. But this, like the statements 
as to the possible increased price of books, is rather the expression of an 
opinion than the recital of a fact. We are told that nearly forty thou- 
sand printers, representing quite every State in the Union, have warmly 
indorsed the terms of the present bill and have earnestly asked for its 


Labor ought not to be opposed to this measure, nor do I think it is 
arrayed t it. 

Does not my friend from Missouri know that the primal aim and 
object of the various labor organizations of the country is to secure fair 
pay and proper recognition to workmen in whatever field of labor they 
may be engaged? The rights of labor are the same the whole land 
over. The man who toils at the anvil ought to stand and will stand 
side by side with his fellow-worker who toils with the pen in de- 
manding for each fair compensation for the work which each honestly 
and manfully performs. 

The American workman of to-day does not believe in the policy of 
defrauding any fellow-worker, whether with the plane or the pen, of 
honest pay for the honest work he does. You can not by any sophistry 
induce him to believe but that the deliberate taking of the fruits of 
another’s toil without compensation is larceny, plain and unadul- 
terated robbery. 

My friend from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON] has said we propose to tax 
the American public for the benefit of the Englishauthor. Ihave tried 
to show very briefly, Mr. Speaker, that the benefits of this measure 
would be fourfold; that, while its enactment would be a measure of 
reciprocal justice to the nations of Europe where international copy- 
right prevails, it would elevate thestandard of literature in this coun- 
try; that the American public would get better books at cheaper rates, 
and that it would be a direct benefit to the American author. 

It would benefit the English author only in the same direction that 
its passage would benefit the authors of our own country. England's 
international copyright Jaw excludes American authors alone of all the 


writers of the civilized world, She stands ready to-day to give to our 
native authors the same benefits we are willing to grant to English 
writers. And why not accord to our native authors the measure of 
protection, direct or incidental, which this bill may afford? 

My colleague Mr. FARQUHAR] has to-day in his committee a bill 
providing a bounty for the encouragement of our home shipping inter- 
ests. By various acts of Jegislation, past and pending, we have tried and 
are trying to protect the interests of our farmers. Why should the 
American Congress hesitate to do an act of simple justice to Ameri- 
can authors, an act of justice which would strengthen and encourage 
American literature? 

If any class of workers demand our sympathy and the benefit ofour 
protective laws, it is this body of contemporaneons native writers, who 
by their work have added to the fameand glory of the Republic. This 
proposed act is not primarily for the benefit of the English author. By 
its e we say to all Europe that we dare place our own bright body 
of American anthorsin competition on equal terms with the best writers 
of the civilized world. Without protection? American authorship 
has made vast advancement within a few years. 

Not very long ago all England laughed at the idea of an American 
romance, The country was too new, our people too practical for ro- 
mance or sentiment, they said. They are not laughing at the idea now. 
Bret Harte and Frank R. Stockton and a long line of American writers 
are watched and waited for and read with as much interest on the 
other sideas here, And yet these American authors, in whose names 
and in whose work we take a just and national pride, can not copy- 
right or reap the benefits of their work in England, because the Amer- 
ican Congress hesitates to pass an international copyright law. 

Mr. Speaker, I am for this bill in the interests of American authors 
and of American literature. I am for it as a matter of national honor 
and as a measure of international justice. [Applause] 

Mr. ADAMS. I now yield five minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FARQUHAR]. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Mr. Speaker, for the first time in the history of 
American copyright the men Who invent books, the men who print books, 
and the men who sell books have come onto the same platform. The 
gentleman from Illinois this morning said that the national labor or- 
ganizations had totally misapprehended the trend and scope of this 
bill, I have only to say to this House that one organization, the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, first commenced the discussion of copy- 
ight in 1852, and during all these long years that question has never 
been lost sight of by the printers of this country. They have now a 
bill which at the session of their body held at Denyer, Colo., in June 
last they practically adopted unanimously as their bill. 

Now, why are the American printers interested? First of all, to 
my mind the greatest trouble that stands in the way of the adoption 
of this bill is the fact that by its passage the business of book publish- 
ing will change from England to New York City. The given opinion 
of every man who has handled a sheet, who has printed it, who has 
bound it, is: “Give us this bill and you will have better books, and 
cheaper books, and you will have American books.“ The trouble 
with the American author to-day is that, through piracy, through open 
stealing, through dishonesty, through the dirtiest tricks known to the 
book-publishing“trade, he is side-tracked for foreign publication. This 
bill puts up the bars, and they ought tostay there. The argumentof 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Payson] is Simon Pure socialism ! 
Steal what you can and print it and publish it as cheap as you can! 
It is the Cheap John argument. It is cheapness, and dirt, and dis- 
honesty. [Laughter] Isay that as an American printer. I say it 
as an American workingman. Let us stand by our own people first, 
and then, reciprocally, take care of the foreigner. But the American 
author, and the American printer, and the American book-binder, and 
the American book-seller are coming to our doors now, not for protec- 
tion, but for the regulation of trade as against thieves. 

Righteousness exalteth a nation. Do not steal nor pilfer. Every 
word of the Good Book says to you, deal honestly by your neighbor. 
But in producing these cheap publications they put on men and bo; 
and girls, who earn only from $5 to $9 a week, and they set aside 
American journeyman printer, so that the Grangers, and the Alliance, 
and all the other cognate elements that are now in the crank world 
shall have cheap literature at the expense of the men who pay taxes 
in this land and stand up for its honor. Give us honesty to begin with, 
and this bill will take care of all details. 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. BUCHANAN]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Happening to be a member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary which reported this bill, I deem it but 
proper to submit a few observations as to the character and effect of the 
bill. 

This bill does not compel any foreign author to take ont a copyright 
here, It only provides that he may do so if he wishes, but it provides 
that if he does so he must assent to the provision that the book thus 
protected must be printed in this country from type set in this coun- 
try. In other words, if he asks protection from our hands for his in- 
tellectual property here he must consent to the condition that the 
whole of the work must be done here. 


This, it is said, will raise the price of Is this true? In the 
first place, a large number of the foreign reprints arethose upon which 
all copyright has long since expired, such as the works of Shakespeare, 
sn and Dickens (with the exception of one or two of his later vol- 
umes). Whatever law we may pass, these reprints will continue as 
they are. 

And right here I want to say to the honorable gentleman from IIli- 
nois [Mr. PAysoy] that, strongly as he pleads for cheap books, there 
are other things to be borne in mind. I want cheap books, too, but I 
want honestly obtained books. 

I will say to him further that if he wants books still cheaper he can 
get them still cheaper. I will not say if he wants to steal the ideas of 
others—no, I will not use that term—but if he wants toappropriate 

Without compensation the ideas of others, he can go still deeper, he can 
appropriate without compensation the labors of the paper-maker, and 
he can appropriate without compensation the labors of the typesetter, 
and he can appropriate without compensation the labors of the binder, 
and when he has done all that he will have, as the result, something 
very cheap, but awfully dishonest. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. PAYSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. I can not; I have only two min- 


utes. 

Mr. PAYSON. I wish to ask the gentleman if he thinks that is a 
fair vp It is about on a par with the rest of the arguments for 
this bi è 


Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. But y6u are taking the intellect- 
ual property of others without compensation, and you justify it on the 
score of cheapness. You might just as well take the material property. 
Yon take the mental labor and glory in it. You might just as well 
take the physical labor. Yes, you take even the physical labor; it 
takes labor to incarnate an idea upon the written page. 

But will it make books dearer? Why, sir, under our present copy- 
right laws the domestic author, as is well known, is given full protec- 
tion. I have here samples of copyrighted books, in which the authors 
are protected to the full extent. Here is one of 258 pages, printed on 

paper, in clear, clean type, and bound in paper. I bought it this 
morning in a bookstore in this city for 25 cents. Here is another of 
192 pages, but on better paper, for the same price, Here is still an- 
other of 112 pages, double column, with good photogravure illustra- 
tions, for the same price, And here is another, the famous Barriers 
Burned Away, by E. P. Roe; it has 140 pages, donble column, excel- 
lent print, on good paper. And so I could go on through a long list 
I have here. 

Why, this morning I saw ina store on Pennsylvania avenue a paper- 
bound copy of Henry George's P. and Poverty, a book of over 
five hundred The price is 35 cents, and the book bears a copy- 
right. If books bearing a copyright by an American author can be 

d thus cheaply and are sold thus cheaply can any reason exist for 
their bearing a higher price when covered by a copyright in the hands 
of a foreign author? 

But it is said that this bill is solely in the interest of the foreign au- 
thor. I deny it. The condition, as I have said, upon which he is 
granted the copyright here is that he must have his book printed here, 
This will give employment to our paper-makers, our typesetters, our 
pressmen, our binders. 

These men understand this question. Thecommittee of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union appeared before our committee and argued 
earnestly and intelligently forthe bill. They were practical mechanics, 
not millionaires, not wealthy publishers, but men who stand at the 
case and handle the type. They understood their wants, and in clear, 
forcible language made them known. They produced the action of 
their last international convention, which is as follows: 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., October 4, 1889. 
To whom it may concern: 


This is to certify that the following 1 resolutions were, by a prac- 
tically unanimous vote, adopted by the International Typographical Union in 
convention assembled at Denver, Colo., June, 1889: 

Whereas the measure known as the Chace international copyright bill" 
failed to become a law through lack of consideration in the House of Represent- 
atives of the Fiſtieth Congress; and 

eer said bill a be 8 1 anes of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress and put upon its passage at an early : an 

Whereas said bill contains a clause which guaranties absolutely that all books 
sony hted in this country shall be prin from type set within the limits of 
the United States: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the International Typographical Union heartily indorses the 
Chace international copyright bill.“ and urges it as a duty upon subordinate 
nnions and union printers everywhere to use all honorable means to further 
the passage of said bill. 

Resolved, That Columbia Union, No. 101, be requested by this body to urge the 
passage of this bill at the next session o Congress. 

1 EDWARD T. PLANK, President. 

est: 4 


[srar] W. S. McCLEVEY, Secretary. 

This union comprises over three hundred subordinate unions, with 
an nepregate membership of 40,000. Believing that this bill will give 
additional work to American workmen, I shall vote against the proposed 
amendment striking this feature out, and if the bill remains un- 
amended in this particular shall give it my support. 

Now I ask leave to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. ADAMS. I ask unanimous consent to make the leave general. 
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There was no objection, and it was so ordered. i 

Mr. ADAMS, I yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH]. 

Mr. B RWORTH. Mr. Speaker, it is very seldom I differ with 
my honored friend from Illinois TMr. PAysox], but I am compelled 
to do so on this occasion. The difference between us is radical as to 
what is and may be the subject of personal property. He starts out by 
asserting that there is no property-right in ideas or conceptions of the 
mind, except as the same is conferred or secured by statute. I think 
that is true; and equally true of other kinds of property, but he seems 
to forget one thing. Our eye does not rest in this Hall upon anything 
that has been manufactured—bcok, clock, wall-paper, gas-fixture, or 
anything else - that is any other thing than a materialized idea, thought 
or conceptions. We have no natural right, that is, special personal 
right, in anything that we possess except that which is secured and 
fenced about by statute law. Our rights in that which we produce 
and enjoy are secured to us by law, common or statute law. 

Now, the proposition that there can be no property-right that we 
should recognize in ideas, that is, in ideas or conceptions, coined, printed, 
and presented by the authors for our use and enjoyment, is a stran 
and a new one. Such property-right in the fruit and co of the 
brain is i by every civilized nation on earth, and by none 
more fully than by our own. Why, Mr. Speaker, if we will but reflect 
a moment it will occur to us that the sewing-machine, steam-engine, 
printing-press, and harvester, in fact everything that is the product of 
the hand and the coinage of the brain is buta materialized idea, a con- 
ception of the mind applied to practical use. Your telephone, your tele- 
graph, your steam-boat, first originated, existed, and operated in the 
brain of the inventor and the producer. Ideas which are the product 
or result of study, investigation, and reflection, mental labor, material- 
ize and are adapted to use and enjoyment in different ways, some in 
the form of an engine, a knitting-machine, a power-press, or dynamo, 
or printed on the pages of a book, and the latter may be of the greater 
benefit to mankind. The one we can grasp with the hand, the other 
with the mind. Sir Isaac Newton disclosed the discovery of the law 
of gravitation, and my friend from Texas [Mr. MILLS] asks, could he 
have any property-right in that discovery? No; certainly not. But 
having pursued his study and investigation and as a t of mental 
toil produced a work on philosophy, giving the result of his labors to 
the world, so that the knowledge of men touching the laws of nature 
was enlarged with attending uses, enjoyment, and benefits, his dis- 
covery and the lessons deduced therefrom adapted to the use of man- 
kind, put in form for such use, constitutes a thing of value, a property- 
right which the civilized world has recognized and protected since long 
before the foundation of this Republic. And in the United States to- 
day this species of property is as fully and thoroughly recognized as the 
property-right in a horse or plow. 

One conception becomes tangible, materializing in the form of a mow- 
ing-machine, Another conception remains intangible, but may find ex- 
pression in the Declaration of Independence, or in the method of treat- 
ing disease, or in determining the course of the Gulf Stream, or may re- 
veal to the world a lost art and the means ofrestoring it. It was so with 
Sir Isaac Newton, his discoveries, followed by conceptions which found 
expression in the pages of his philosophy, were valuable contributions 
to the world’s knowledge, and of more importance and of ter value 
to mankind than any physical machine produced in the decade in 
which he announced that discovery. All that is formed or fashioned 
by men’s hands is but the fruit of the brain, no matter how intricate 
or simple the implement or machine. This is a world of ideas; and 
the man who gives to mankind the greatest and the best idea, the most 
valuable conception or thought, is the world’s greatest and best bene- 
factor. There are certain things that are not susceptible of patents or 
copyrights; these the world gets gratuitously; these the world can take 
and appropriate because there is no statute law for protecting a prop- 
erty-right in them. Much is said, and with evident satisfaction, of the 
ability of certain American publishers to reprint English and other 
foreign publications at low prices. 

I want to call the attention of my friend to the reason why these 
great publishers in this country can give to our pepe cheap literature. 
It is because the thing of value which they sell costs them nothing. 
They have appropriated the product of the sweat and toil of authors, 
and so have merely furnished the printing and binding. By the same 
token our merchant tailors could give uscheapclothes, If they could 
pillage their cloth from the manufacturer who produced it and be at 
no cost except to fashion and make the garments, the price of our cloth- 
ing could be reduced one-half at least. What is the thing of value in 
the book? It is the product of the mental labor, itis the thoughts and 
ideas, the history contained in its pages. Gentlemen would punish the 
man who would purloin the husk, but the thing of value may be ap- 
propriated without rebuke. Tomy mind we are unjust, judged by a 
proper moral standard, in permitting publishers to convert this ay 
of property and appropriate it and say to our people, Behold this 
volume, rich in thought, rich in the product of years of mental labor, 
and given to you cheap because we obfained it from the laborer with- 
out paying him forit; yes, from the man whose brain was the work- 
shop which produced it after months and years of toil and trouble. 
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If the conception, instead of coming to us in the shape of a printed 
book, had come in the shape of an improved grindstone, we would have 
granted a patent for the improvement, and all the power of the Gov- 
ernment would have heen brought to bear, if necessary, to protect in- 
yentor and assigns in the enjoyment of the property right expressed in 
the improved grindstone. 

Why, sir, the first sewing mechine was invented in France nearly 
two centuries ago. In the first place it was |a mere idea, a conception. 
It first clicked in the brain of the inventor. Whatnext? He gave it 
physical expression, not in a book, but by fashioning a machine. That 
was the fruit and coinage of his brain, the idea finding expression in 
materialization. The wisdom and sense of justice of our people fifty 
years ago authorized the patenting of that materialized conception in 
this country. Was it the physical thing that was patented? Not at 
all; it was the conception of the inventor finding expression in a man- 
ner to be useful to our people. And this conception, although it never 
existed except in the brain of the inventor and in drawings on paper, 
with a full and accurate description of the machine, would have been 
the subject of a patent. 

My honored friend from Illinois says that this bill is designed to 

rotect only two hundred authors whose writings our enterprising pub- 

ishers now pillage. How long since and under what system of eth- 
ics have we discovered that to purloin the property of two hundred in- 
dividuals is not a violation of the moral law, while to practice the same 
thing on 60,000,000 of people would be wrong? When did my friend 
discover that because the property purloined can be used and enjoyed 
by 60,000,000 of people the act of appropriation without compensation 
becomes sanctified? Is the act less a wrong than if the 8 were 
used by the pillager alone? 

Sir, the American people do want cheap literature and they will have 
it, but they want it acquired by means consonant with common hon- 
esty. All the nations of the world have offered to protect every Ameri- 
can inyentor and American author in the emjoyment of the fruits of 
his labor and they have asked that we do thesame. Talk abont ideas 
printed in books not being the subject of protection by thelaw! This 
is a world of thought and ideas; all that is grand and useful is but the 
embodiment of an idea originating in the brains of some great thinker. 
If it materializes in a shape to be handled with the hands it-represents 
a sacred property-right. Butif, still greater value, it yet appeals to the 
higher and nobler faculties, it finds no protection in the law, but be- 
comes a proper subject for plunder and the plundering is sanctified by 
the fact that the nation may participate in enjoying the ‘‘swag.’’ Sir, 
we have stood up on this side of the House and labored in season and out 
of season, as my honored friend from New York [Mr. FARQUHAR] has 
suggested, to protect the producers of this country, the men who work 
with their hands, j 

But, sir, who is it that has lightened the labors of all the toilers of 
this country, of all the men who gather around the forge or stand at 
the anvil or drive the engine, that does most for his fellows? It is the 
thinking man, the man who thinks and gives expression to his con- 
ceptions in book or machine. It is by the workman who gives the 
world the coinage of his brain that the labors of men are lightened. 
He furnishes the grand conceptions which find materialization either 
in book to instruct us how, orin engine or contrivance to perform, the 
tiresome work that devolves upon us, Such a workman was Jacquard; 
such a workman was George Stevenson; such a workman was Ark- 
wright; such workmen were Newton, Franklin, Morse, Edison; and, 
in another field, Harvey, Priestly, Davy, Gibbon, Macaulay, Bancroft, 
Motley, Emerson, Darwin, and Spencer. Sir, do weintend to discrim- 
inate against the thinkers, the mental toilers of this country, the men 
who have made it what it is? 

It was not Thomas Jefferson’s physical capabilities that enabled 
him to trace the Declaration of Independence. Great ideas found ex- 
pression in that immortal instrument; and we believe that the men 
who give to the world grand ideas, great thoughts, opening up the 
highway of advancement, should be protected as well as the man who 
can turn a grindstone. And, above all, I protest in the name of the 
American people that they do not desire to acquire either literature or 
invention except by honest methods. They are able and willing to 
pay for the work of men’s brainsas well as for the work of their hands. 

It is not our custom to take the labor of another, whether of brain 
or hand, without an adequate consideration. Why, sir, in what part of 
this Republic have they discovered that to appropriate the coinage of a 
man’s brain is less immoral than to appropriate that which is the work 
of his hand? My friend would protect one; he refuses to protect the 
other. And how can so just a managree that my right to my personal 
property may be determined by mere policy. 

Piracy upon the high sea has long been condemned by the nations. 
oe the American Republic be the last to condemn piracy upon the 

and? 

It is truthfully urged’ that our people are the greatest readers on 
earth. I regret if it shall occur that with all their reading they have 
failed to learn that there is a moral obligation resting upon us to pay 
for the books we buy. My honored friend says no, unless the author is 
an American citizen. Is that the moral standard in Illinois? Out in our 
Quaker neighborhood a great thought, expressed in a book ſor our in- 


struction and illuminating the way of our people, is as much the prop- 
a ee a ee hens ed by 
the hands. If we protect one, shall we not protect other? 


[Applause. ] 

Mr. ADAMS, Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Cuamtryes] I ask unanimous consent that the remarks he 
had desired to submit on this question may be printed hereafter in the 
RECORD. 

There was no objection. 3 

The SPEAKER. By unanimous consent, the time has now arrived 
when the previous question is ordered, and the first question is on the 
first amendment of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PAYSON. Let the first amendment be read, Mr. Speaker. 

The amendment was read as follows: 

After section 11 insert the following: 

“Sec. 12. That whenever any foreign country shall, by its laws, by convention, 
or by treaty, grant to citizens of the United States rights, properti d privi- 
leges equal to those hereby granted to citizens of foreign countries, the 
ident of the United States shall make ovis proclamation thereof, and from and 


after date of such proclamation the citizens of the foreign country or countries 
therein named s be entitled to the rights, properties, and privileges hereby 


granted, 

“Sec, 13. That the provisions of this act shall not apply toacitizen of any for- - 
eign country which shall not by its laws, by conven’ or by treaty have 
granted to citizens of the United States rights, properties, and p: peen Se equal 
to those hereby granted to citizens of foreign countries, nor until such foreign 
country shall have been named in a public proclamation by the President of 
the United States, as provided in section 12 of this act. 

“Sec. 14. That whenever any foreign country shall cease to grant the said 
rights, properties, and privileges to citizens of the United States, the citizens of 
such em a country shall thereafter cease to enjoy the rights, properties, and 
privileges hereby granted.” 


The amendment was adopted. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ronan e tia ee ee tat font ge 
on pa 4; 3 x pane 6, ie oak — Uns 39, inclusive, to line 44. 
inclusive. 

Mr. PAYSON. I rise toa parliamentary inquiry. Would it be in 
order, so that the House might understand the effect of the amendment, 
to have the words proposed to be stricken out read? Or, if permitted, 
I will make a brief statement, 


The amendment simply removes the prohibition as to im tion. 


If the amendment shall be agreed to, importation of books will be al- 


lowed. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 117, 
noes 56. 

So the amendment was adopted. A 

The question recurred on the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill as amended. 

The question was taken; and there were—ayes 89, noes 99. 

Mr. ADAMS. Lask for the yeas and nays on this question. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 99, nays 126, not vot- 
ing 103; as follows: 


YEAS—99, 
Adams, Cothran, Lodge, Simon 
Allen, Mich. Covert, Magner, Spinola, 
Andrew, ig, MeAdoo, Spooner, 
Arnold, Culbertson, Pa. McKenna, Ste Ga. 
Baker, Cutcheon, McKinley, Stivers, 
Banks, Dalzell, Moore, N. H. Stockbridge, 
Bartine, Dargan, Nute, rsney. : 
Bayne, Dingley, O'Donnell, Taylor, Ig. B. 
Belden, Dunnell, O'Neil, Mass. Tillman, 
Boatner, Dunphy, O'Neill, Pa. d, Colo. 
Boothman, Farquhar, Osborne, Townsend, Pa. 
Boutelle, Fiteb, Outhwaite, Tracey, 
Burton, Flower, Payne, ‘Tucker, 
‘Butterworth, Greenhalge, Penington, Turner, N. V. 
Bynum, Harmer, Post, e le, 
Caldwell, Hitt, Price, e, 
Carlisle, Kerr, Pa. Ran Walker, Mass. 
Carter, € Reilly, Wallace, Mass. 
Caruth La Follette, Reyburn, Wallace, N. X. 
Cheadle, Laidlaw, Rusk, Willcox, 
Clancy, Lansing, Russell, Will Ohio 
Clarke, Ala. Laws, Sanford, Wilson, W. Va. 
well, Lee, Sawyer, Wright, 
Coleman Lehlbach Scull, Y ey. 
Comstock, Lester, Ga. Sherman, 
NAYS—125. 

Abbott, Bullock, Dolliver, Haynes, 
Anderson, Kans. Burrows, Edmunds, Heard, 
Anderson, Miss, Candler, Ga. Elliott, Henderson, III. 
Atkinson, Pa. Cannon, Ellis, Henderson, Iowa 
Harnes, Carlton, Enloe, Henderson, N. C. 
5 Furaha; pitan es 

lknap, pman, orman, olman, 
Blanchard, Clements, » Forney, Hooker, 
Bland, Cobb, Fowler, Mopin 
Blount, Conger, Funston, Kelley, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Connell, Gear, Kerr, Iowa 
Brewer, Cooper, Ind. Gest, Kilgore, 
Brickner, Cowles, Gibson, Kinsey, 
Brooksh: Crain, Goodnight, Lanham, 
Brosius, Crisp, Grimes, Lewis, 
Brower, Culberson, Tex Hansbrough, Lind 
Buchanan, Va. De O, 5 Martin, Ind. 
Buckalew, ery, Haugen, Martin, Tex, 
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McClammy, Owens, Ohio Rowell, Turner, Ga. 
McClellan, rrett, Rowland, Turner, Kans. 
McCreary, Paynter, vers. Vandever, 
MoRae, Payson, Scranton, ‘an Sch 
Milliken, Peel, p Walker, Mo. 

ilis, Perkins, Smith, IIL Whiting, 
Montgomery, Pete Smith, W. Va. Wickham, 
Moore, Tex. Pickler, Stephenson, Wike, 

organ, Pierce, Stewart, Tex. will III. 
Morrill, Quackenbush, Stockdale, Wilson, Ky. 
Mudd, Ray, Stone, Ky, Wilson, Wash, 

orton, Reed, Iowa Sweney, 
O'Neall, Ind. Robertson, Taylor, Tenn 
Owen, Ind. Rockwell, Thomas, 

NOT VOTING—103., 

Alderson, Davidson, Lawler, 
Allen, Miss. De Haven, Lester, Va, Shively, 
Atkinson, W. Va. Dibble, Maish, Skinner, 
Bankhead, Dorsey, Mansur, Smyser, 
Beckwith, Evans, Mason, Snider, 
Bergen, Ewart, McCarthy, Springer, 
Biggs, Featherston, McComas, 8 necker, 
Bingham, Finley, McCord, Stewart, Vt. 
Bli lick, McCormick, Stone, Mo, 
Bowden, ood, MeMillin Struble, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Frank, iles, Stump, 
Brown, J. B. Geissenhainer, Moffitt, Taylor, III. 
Browne, T. M. Gifford, Torey, Taylor, J. D. 

rowne, Va Grosvenor, Morrow, ompson, 
Brunner, Grout, Morse, 9 
Buchanan, N. J. Hall, Matchler, Waddill, 
Bunn, Hatch, Niedringhaus, Washington, 
Campbell, Hayes, Watson, 
Candler, Mass, Hemphill, O’Ferrall, Wheeler, Ala. 
Caswell, erbert, Perry, Wheeler, Mich, 
Catchin, Hermann, Phelan, Whitthorne, 
Clark, Wis, Houk, e Wiley, 

unie, Kennedy, = inn, Wilkinson, 
Cooper, Ohio Knapp, ines. Wilson, Mo. 
Cummings, Lacey, Richardson, oder. 

lington, Lane, Rife, 


So the House refused to order the bill to be engrossed for a third 


reading. 

The following-named members were announced as paired until fur- 
ther notice: 

Mr. THOMAS M. BROWNE with Mr. Jason B. Brown. 

Mr. LAcry with Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. 

Mr. GROSVENOR with Mr. CUMMINGS. 

Mr. GROUT with Mr. CAMPBELL, 

Mr. CLARK, of Wisconsin, with Mr. CATCHINGS, 

Mr. Tompson with Mr. OATES. 

Mr. Dorsry with Mr. BANKHEAD. 

Mr. STRUBLE with Mr. WILKINSON. 

Mr. GIFFORD with Mr. WHITTHORNE. 

Mr. FINLEY with Mr. CANDLER, of Georgia, 

Mr. Buiss with Mr. STONE, of Missouri. 

Mr. BERGEN with Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. 

Mr. KNAPP with Mr. MoCartry. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Michigan, with Mr. PHELAN, 

Mr. COOPER, of Ohio, with Mr. MAISH. 

Mr. Morrrrr with Mr. O’FERRALL. 

Mr. CASWELL with Mr. LANE. 

Mr. Josxyn D. TAYLOR with Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. 

Mr. McCormick and Mr. KERR, of Pennsylvania, were announced 
as paired until further notice, except on the bankrupt bill and the sil- 
ver bill. 

Mr. BOWDEN and Mr. LESTER, of ee were announced as paired 
until further notice, except on the river and harbor bill. 

ra HALL and Mr, SKINNER, until further notice, with right of sub- 
stitution. 

Mr. OnE of Massachusetts, with Mr. MoM, except on the 
silver bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY with Mr. YopEer. (Not transferable.) 

Mr. McComas with Mr. PERRY. 

Mr. ATKINSON, of West Virginia, with Mr. ALDERSON, 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Illinois, with Mr, LAWLER. 

Mr. SMYSER with Mr. STUMP. 

On this bill: 

Mr. Morrow with Mr. HATCH. Mr. Morrow if present would vote 
for the bill and Mr. HATCH it. 

Mr. Morse with Mr. ROGERS. Mr. MORSE would vote for it and 
Mr, RoGrrs against it. : 

Mr. Mason with Mr. FRANK. 

Mr, HEMPHILL with Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. 

Mr. BINGHAM with Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. BIN HAM would vote for 
it, Mr. SHIVELY against it. 

v 8 McCord with Mr. CLUNIE, on the copyright and bankruptey 

For the rest of this day: 

Mr. DARLINGTON with Mr. DAVIDSON. 

Mr, BROWNE, of Virginia, with Mr. STAHLNECKER, 

Mr. Evans with Mr. TURPIN. 

For this day: 

Mr. PUGSLEY with Mr. BRUNNER. 

Mr. Morey with Mr. MUTCHLER. 


Mr. STEWART, of Vermont, with Mr. TRACEY. 

Mr. WATSON with Mr. SPRINGER. 

Mr. Frick with Mr. Hayes, on the copyright bill. Mr. HAYES 
would vote for it and Mr. FLICK against it. 

On this vote: 

Mr. WASHINGTON with Mr. BUNN. 

Mr, RAINES with Mr. MANSUR, 

Mr. De HAVEN with Mr. HERBERT, until the end of this week. 

Mr. MILLIKEN with Mr. DIBBLE, until Monday next. 

Mr. BECKWITH with Mr. GEISSENHAINER, until Monday morning. 

Mr. Houk with Mr, RICHARDSON, for Friday. 

Mr. PAYSON. I ask unanimous consent to dispense with the re- 


capitulation of the vote. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Iobject. I desire to change 
my vote. 

The name of Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky, was called and he 
voted ‘‘nay.’’ 


The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I move to reconsider the vote 
by which the House has declined to order the bill to be engrossed for 
a third reading. 

Mr. HOPKINS, Mr. PAYSON, and Mr, CRAIN moved to lay the 
motion to reconsider on the table. 

Mr. ADAMS. I move that the House take a recess until 8 o’clock, 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. I rise to a question of order. 

jae SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. PETERS]. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. Is not that in the nature of fillibuster- 
ing, and a dilatory motion? 

Several MEMBERS, That is for the evening session. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair does not think that is a dila- 
tory motion. 

The question was put on Mr. ADAMs’s motion for a recess, and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr, AMS and others, Division. 

Mr, HOPKINS. Yeas and nays. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 81, noes 98, ; 

Mr. MCADOO. The yeas and nays. [Cries br Regular order“) 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in the negative —yeas 
72, nays 122, not voting 133; as follows: 


: YEAS—72. 
Adams, well, Kerr, Pa. Scull, 
Allen, Mich. Coleman, Ketcham, Sherman, 
Andrew, Connell, « Simonds, 
Bartine, Lehlbach, Spinola, 
Belden, Covert, ge, Stivers, 
Boatner, Craig, cAdoo, Stockbridge, 
Boothman, Culbertson, Pa, Moore, N. H. Taylor, Tenn. 
Breckinridge, Ky. Dargan, udd Tillman, 
Brosius, ingley, O'Neil, Mass, Townsend, Pa, 
Buchanan, N. J. Dolliver, Osborne, Tracey, 
Burton, Dunnell, Peuington, Turner, N. Y, 
Butterworth, Dunphy, Post, Venable, 
Bynu ets Price, Wade, 
Caldwell, $ Ran $ Wallace, Maas. 
Caruth, Flower, Reilly, Wallace, N. X. 
Cheadle, ; Rowell, W. Ohio 
Clancy, Harmer, Rusk, Wilson, W. Va. 
Clarke, Ala. Henderson, III. Sanford, Wright. 
NAYS—122, 
Abbott, Dockery, Lind Rockwell, 
Anderson, Kans, Edmunds, Martin, Ind. Rowland, 
Anderson, Miss, Elliott, Martin, Tex. Sayers, 
Atkinson, Pa, Ellis, McClammy, Scranton, 
Baker, Enloe, Meddle 4 Beney, 
Barnes, Fithian, McCreary, Smith, III 
Barwig, Forman, McRae, Smith, a, 
Bayne, Forney, Milliken, Spooner, 
a Funston, z a 8 oe 
anchard, Gest, ontgol A tewa ‘ex, 
Bland, Gibson, Moore, — Edele, 
Blount, Grimes, Morgan, Stone, Ky. 
Boutelle, Hansbrough, Morrill, Swency, 
Brewer, Haugen, Norton, Taylor, B. B 
Brickner, Haynes, O'Donnell, Townsend, Co) 
Brooksh Heard, O'Neall, Ind. Turner, Ga. 
Buchanan, Va. Henderson, Iowa O'Neill, Pa. rner, Kans, 
Buckalew, Henderson, N.C. Outhwaite, Vandever, 
Bullock, Hermann, Owen, Ind. Van Schaick, 
Candler, Ga, Hill, Owens, Ohio Walker, Mo. 
Cannon, Holman, Parrett, Washington, 
Carlton, Hooker, Payne, Wheeler, Ala. 
Chipman, Hopkins, Paynter, Whiting, 
Clements, Kelley, Payson, Wick ` 
bb, Kerr, Iowa Peel, Wike, 
Conger, Kilgore, Pete Williams, III. 
Cooper, Ind. Kinsey, Pickler, Wilson, Ky. 
Cowles, Laidlaw, Pierce, Wilson, Wash. 
© $ Lanham, Ray, Yardley. 
Culberson, Tex. Laws, Reed, Iowa 
De Lano, Lewis, Robertson, 
NOT VOTING—133, 
Alderson, Beckwith, Breckinridge, Ark, Bunn, 
Allen, Miss, Bergen, Brower, Burro 
rnold, Biggs, Brown, J. B. Cam bell 
Atkinson, W. Va. Bingham, Browne, T. M. Candler, Mass. 
Browne, Va. Carlisle, 
Bowden, Brunner, Carter, 
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Grosvenor, McKinley, Snider, Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

7 — eae Ar Ane A apta D The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Clark, Wis. Hare, Moffitt, Stephenson, Mr. ENLOE. I would like to know if, the House p 6 

Clunie, Hatch, Morey, Stewart, Vt. this special order, any padnes outside of the business of co: dering 

Sooper obis Hen in, 9 en private pension bills can be disposed of by unanimous consent. If so, 
Herbert, Mutehler, Stump, I desire to ask unanimous consent to take up and pass the bill H. R. 

Cummings, Hitt, N „ ee 7616. 

Saen. Laanzdy repa Revlon J. l The CHAIRMAN, That would not be in order. 

Darlington, Knapp, o Ferrall, Thomas, Se What is the character of the bill which the gentle- 

on, cey ‘erkins, ompson, man desires up? 

Daa y La Follette, Pelle b Mr. ENLOE, It is the bill for the payment of certain claims reported 

Dorsey, ing ugsley, Waddill, favorably from the Court of Claims. 

Evans, Lawler x Quackeibush, Welker: Mass. The CHAIRMAN. The motion which the gentleman proposes to 

Featherston, Lester, Va. nes, Wheeler, Mich, mke Noma not be cit pee ae ee 53 

Fler; wane Eades, Uwtey sa Ulla Tor e ane 

Flood, Mansur, Rife, Wilkinson, Mr. ENLOE. Idesiretoask the Chairman whether the Friday eyen- 

Pe 1 . N de ing session is not in the nature of a s order under the rules of the 

Gelasenhainer, ves 9 5 oder. House; and, if unanimous consent will dispense for the time being with 

Goodnight, MeCorniick, Seer a special order of the House or will sus be a all zalee, im I oe to 

Greenhalge, McKenna, Smyser, ask the Chair whether on this occasion, if the entire body con- 


So the House refused to take a recess. 
Mr. McADOO, Lask unanimous consent to dispense with the re- 
capitulation of the vote. 


ir 855 MILLS, Iobject. Mr. Speaker, the hour for a recess has ar- 
ve 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will recapitulate the vote. 


Pending the announcement of the recess, the Chair desires to lay be- 
fore the House the following personal requests of members, which will 
be granted, if there be no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

There being no objection, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. BROSIUS, indefinitely, on account of important business. 

To Mr. DIBBLE, for two days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. DORSEY, for seven days, ou account of important business. 

To Mr. PERRY, for five days. 

To Mr. RIFE, for three days, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. STOCKBRIDGE, for Saturday, May 3, on account of important 
business, 

To Mr. TAYLOR, of Illinois, indefinitely, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. TUCKER, until May 7, on account of important business. 

To Mr. WADDILL, on account of sickness in his family. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. PENINGTON obtained unanimons consent to withdraw from the 
files of the House the papers in the application of Margaret R. Jones 
for a pension without leaving copies. 

Mr. MILLS. I make the point of order that the hour for taking a 
recess has arrived. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the recess can be declared. 

Mr. MILLS. Then I withdraw the demand for the recapitulation 
of the vote. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

LEAVE TO PRINT. 

Mr. McADOO. I now ask unanimous consent that members desir- 
ing to do so may be allowed to print remarks in the RECORD upon the 
copyright bill. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the rule, the House is now de- 
clared to be in recess until 8 o’clock. 


The roll-call must be concluded before 


EVENING SESSION. 
The recess having expired, the House was called to order by Mr. 
PETERS as Speaker pro tempore, 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MORRILL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House now resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole for the consideration of bills on the 
Private Calendar under the special order for Friday evening’s session. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into the Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan, in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole for the 
consideration of bills on the Private Calendar. The Clerk will report 
the first bill. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. Chairman, one or two bills for the removal of 
charges of desertion were passed over at the last session. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report the 
first of the bills thus passed over. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H: R. 3678) to grant an honorable discharge to N. Parker Doe, and for 
other purposes, 


sent that this bill shall be taken up, it will not be in order to take it 
up. In other words, I desire to ask the Chair if unanimous consent 
does not di with all rules when the House is in session. 

The C MAN. The Chair will cause the rule to be read. 

Mr. KILGORE. I would like to be heard upon this, Mr. Chairman, 
because it is a very important question. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will first cause the rule to be read, 


The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Rule 26, Clause 2. The House shallon each Friday at 5 ao m. take a re- 
cess until § o ‘clock, at which evening session, private bills for the 


removal of political disabilities, and bills removing c! ocr 8 
shall be considered, said evening session not to extend beyond 10 o'clock 
30 minutes, 

Mr. ENLOE. Now, I would like to ask the Chairman if that is not 
an extension of the session of the House and whether, in contempla- 
tion of law, the House is not now in session. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
upon the Private Calendar. 

Mr. ENLOE. So I understand. I desire to ask the Chairman now 
if unanimous consent does not suspend the operation of every rule 
when the House is in session. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The House directs the business of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole by rule. The Committee of the Whole would be at 
liberty to change, not the kind of business to be done, but its order 
only. The Committee of the Whole may take up bills of the same 
class in such order as it sees fit, but thatis as faras the committee 


can go. 

Mr. ENLOE. I would like to have read the order of the Speaker = 
pointing a temporary Speaker forthisevening. Does not that provide 
that a certain gentleman shall preside as Speaker at this session. 

The CHAIKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. ENLOE. Then I would like to know whether, if the House 
were in session, the House itself could not grant unanimous consent for 
the passage of any bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair isnot called upon to rule upon a ques- 
tion as to what the House might do. 

Mr. ENLOE. Well, I move that the committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Tennessee that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. HILL, I desire to ask for what purpose the gentleman makes 
the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is not debatable. 

The question was taken on the motion of Mr, ENLOE, and it was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the first bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 3678) to grant an honorable discharge to N. Parker Doe, and for other 
purposes. 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to grant an honorable discharge to N. Parker Doe, late of Com- 
pany A, Second Maine Infantry Volunteers, and to pay him whatever mone 
bounties, or other dues he 3 have been entitled to had he been — 
out with an honorable : 


The report (by Mr. Gamer) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred House bill No, 
3878, to gra rant an honorable P ADATRA to N. Parker Doe, and for other purposes, 
submit the following report 

The committee have had said bill under consideration, and find that said N. 
Parker Doe was enrolled as a private soldier in Company A Second Maine 
fantry Volunteers, on the 28th day of May, 1861 “di May 
age ar sentence of general court-martial to fi forfeit 5 5 1 ne and ere, an 

dishonorably discharged.” It dhe ev that sai a good soldier, 
hamere boy at the tim ad during hia service been a prisoner 
—.— or a few months at Belle Isle. The statements of Frank 8. Trickey, late 
second lieutenant of his 8 and George Varney, late colonel of his regi- 
peg hence to the Secretary of War, are herewith s mitted and made a part 
0 report, 


pa e 
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They are as follows: 

BANGOR, ME., January 15, 1889. 

Sr: In the matter of the application of N. Parker Doe, late a private in 
Com y A, Second Maine Voſun for removal of sentence of court-martial 

and for reinstatement and honorable I have the honor to state that 

at the time the offense with which Doe was was committed I was the 

‘second lieutenant of the company and of course was familiar with all of the de- 
tails of the case, Doe was a ‘drummer boy,’ being quite young at the time, 
and was,in my opinion, guiltless of any intentional wrong. e had beena 
[faithful soldier, attentive to his duties, and was engaged with his company in 
some of the hardest fought battles of the war, viz, first and second batties of 
Bull Run, Hanover Court-House, Gaines's Hill, and Fredericksburgh and Chan- 
_cellorsyille. At Gaines’s Hill he was taken prisoner, undergoing confinement 
at Belle Isle, Richmond, for quite a while, 

In the affair which resulted in his court-martial and a sentence of dishonora- 
ble discharge, I think, in fact I am itive, he was influenced in his action by 
older comrades, In view of the soldier's youth at the time the offense was com- 
mitted, his faithful service of two years, his imprisonment and suffering while 
a prisoner of war, I respectfully and earnestly recommend the sentence in 
the case of N. Parker Doe, late Company A, Second Maine Infantry, whereby 
he was dishonorably discharged the service with the loss of all pay and allow- 
ances, be set aside and an honorable discharge granted him with a restoration 
of all pay and allowances due him at the time of the court-martial before re- 


to. 
ully, your obedient servan 
8 à FRANK S. TRICKEY, 
Late Second Lieutenant, Second Maine Infantry Volunteers. 


Sra: Referring to the appeal N. Parker Doe, late private Company A, Second 
Maine Infantry Volunteers, for removal of sentence of cow and for re- 
instatement and honorable disc I beg to state that I am fi with all 
the circumstances connected with the case, and that I felt at the time and now 
feel 155 the punishment inflicted was entirely out of proportion to the offense 
committed, 

Doe, at the time, was a youth not out of his teens and was influenced and con- 
trolled in his action by his older comrades. He was à faithful soldier, and obedi- 
entto 5452 command up to the time of the trouble for which he was court-mar- 

led, having been en; with his company in the following battles, namely, 
First Bull Run, Second Bull Run, Hanover Court House, Gaines’s Hill, er- 
icksburgh,and Chancellorsville. At Gaines’s Hill June 29, 1862, Doe was capt- 
ured and confined for several months in Belle Isle prison. 

In view of his faithful and meritorious service and his youth at the time the 
offense was committed, I most tfully and earnestly recommend that the 
sentence of the court-martial in the case of N. Parker Doe, late Company A, 
Second Maine Infantry Volunteers, whereby he was dishonorably d 
the service of the United States, with loss of all pay and allowances, be set aside 
and an honorable discharge Arania him, with the restoration of pay and allow- 
ances due him at the time of his discharge. 

I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 
GEORGE VARNEY, 
Late Colonel Second Maine Volunteers. 

The SECRETARY OF WAR, 

Washington, D. C. 

BanGon, January 7, 1889. 


Your committee are of the opinion that the punishment in this case was ex- 
treme, and they unanimously recommend the passage of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon laying this bill aside to 
be reported to the House with the recommendation that it do 

Mr. ENLOE. I think, Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that very 
large appropriations of money are being made for the payment of pen- 
sions, that one of the most important things for Congress todo is to 
carefully scrutinize and thoroughly investigate the ad e of the dis- 
tribution of this money. 

Mr. COGS WELL. I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COGSWELL. The bill now under consideration involves no 
expenditure of money. 

Mr. ENLOE. I understand, Mr. Chairman, that it will involve an 

nditure of money. 

Ir. COGSWELL, I have the floor, I believe, until I state my 
point, The gentleman evidently, so far as indicated, is prepared with 
a speech on the expenditure of money. Now, my point of order is 
that he is not speaking to the question before the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Tennessee will confine him- 
self as nearly as ible to the question before the committee. 
Mr. ENLOE. Les, sir; Is confine myself, I think, to the ques- 


tion under consideration, and that is the increased expenditure of money 
by Congress for the payment of pensions and the manner in which 
that money shall be distributed. In other words, Mr. Chairman, I 
have often heard, and I have no doubt you have heard also in your 
State of Michigan, the expression, What is the matter with Hannah??? 
Now, I want to know what is the matter with Tanner? And I am 
here to-night to ask some questions about the reasons why that gen- 
tleman, who was at the head of the Pension Bureau, was removed, and 
why the expenditure of money under the t administration is to 
be ed as a more proper expenditure than that which was made 
under the administration of Mr. Tanner. The question as to what is 
the matter with Tanner is a question that the country would like to 
have answered, and the country is waiting for the answer. 

I find from an investigation of the facts that the of the 
Interior, who is the head of this Department and has control of the 
expenditure of money, appointed a commission or a committee to in- 
‘vestigate the management of the Pension Office under Commissioner 
Tanner. I find, furthermore, that this committee or commission was 
organized by the Secretary of the Interior; that certain instructions 
were given to it as to how it should proceed to make this investigation; 
that it did make the investigation; that it did make its report; that 
that report was published, 14 copies of it, as I understand; and then 


the publication of the report of that investigation was suppressed and 
is suppressed up to the present hour. 

Now, I want to invite attention to some of the circumstances under 
which that investigation was made. I have before called attention to 
the fact that Commissioner Tanner was carrying out the pledges which 
he had made from the stump in the canvass which brought the present 
Administration into power; that he was acting under instructions, as 
he alleges, of the present occupant of the Presidential chair, and in his 
efforts to make good these pledges which he had made to secure the sol- 
dier vote of the country he was attacked by the Secretary of the In- 
terior through a star-chamber investigation, a committee appointed by 
him, which gave the late Commissioner of Pensions no opportunity to 
make any defense; that the star- chamber committee made its report to 
the Secretary of the Interior; that the Secretary recommended the re- 
moval of Commissioner Tanner or insisted that he should be removed, 
and that the President, acting upon the recommendation or the known 
will of the Secretary of the Interior and upon the action of this star- 
chamber committee, did remove Commissioner Tanner from this office 
and put another gentleman in his lovee 

I have before me the report of that committee, I propose to invite 
attention to some of the features of that report. This committee was 
appointed on the 20th of July, 1889. After Tanner’s methods of ad- 
ministration had been indorsed by the Grand Army of the Republic 
the Secretary of the Interior appointed this l board of examiners, 
consisting of George Ewing, F. L. Campbell, and H. L. Bruce. This 
board, made up of the enemies of Tanner and of the friends of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, in submitting their report 

Mr. KILGORE. Will the gentleman allow me a moment? 

Mr. ENLOE. I do not think I can spare the time. 

Mr. KILGORE, I would like to know whether that committee did 
make a report. 

Mr. ENLOE. I have the report here. 

Mr. KILGORE. A printed report? 

Mr. ENLOE. It is a printed report of 268 pages. 

Mr. KILGORE, By what authority was it printed 

Mr. ENLOE. By the authority of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. KILGORE. How many copies were printed? 

Mr. ENLOE. Fourteen, as I understand. 

Mr. KILGORE. Fourteen ! 

Mr. ENLOE. I understand the publication of it was suppressed 

Mr. KILGORE. After the printing of fourteen copies? 

Mr. ENLOE, And I understand that Commissioner Tanner, who 
was condemned by it, wants an opportunity to be heard, and I want to 
give him that opportunity. I think I shall show good reasons; and I 
do not think there is or could be any better use made of the time this 
evening than by turning the light on as to the manner in which this 
office is administered. 

If Commissioner Tanner deserved the condemnation which he re- 
ceived, and if the present Commisioner is a so much better man, and 
his methods are so much better—if the preceding Commissioner, who 
was a Democrat, was so much better than Commissioner Tanner that 
he (Tanner) should be kicked out and this man Raum put in, why, 
then itis only fair and just to Mr. Tanner that he should have an op- 
portunity to be heard, and that he should not be condemned by a star- 
chamber investigation before which he had no opportunity to make 
his defense. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow mea question? 

Mr. ENLOE. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Illinois. I understand you to say that Mr. 
Tanner desires to be heard. 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Tanner would be glad to-day—and I know 
whereof I speak—to have a thorongh investigation of his administra- 
tion, of the preceding administrations, and of t the present administra- 
tion, in order to give him an opportunity to vindicate himself from the 
charges under which he rests, 5 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Illinois. Do you mean to say that Mr. Tanner 
himself has been suppressed ? 

Mr. ENLOE. No, I donot think you can suppress him; but he has 
been removed from office; he has been officially condemned. He is 
not exactly functus officio, but he has been removed from office. 

Mr. KERR, of Pennsylvania. Do we understand you to imply that 
there is anything wrong with the present administration ? 

Mr. ENLOE. I will get to the present administration when I get 
through with Mr. Tanner. 

Now, this committee, in making its report, starts out by saying: 

In compliance with instructions contained in your order of July 20, 1889, the 
undersigned, constituting a “special board of examiners,” have the honor to 
make the following ee 

Your order contemplates a comparative statement of the number of cases in 
the Pension Office in which reratings have been granted pensioners during cer- 
tain periods in 1888 and 1889 named therein, with the view ot determining whether 


the same principles and rules have been acted on in both periods; and, if not, 
wherein has been the difference. 


gree are deemed to ex! 
and prevented in the future. 


Tas wes statement made by this star-chamber committee in response 
to this order 

Mr. BOOTHMAN,. Will the gentleman allow me a question just 
there? 

Mr. ENLOE. Certainly. 

Mr. BOOTHMAN. When a few minutes ago the gentleman from 
Tennessee made the motion that the committee rise in order that he 
might make a motion in the House to consider war claims to-night, I 
wish to ask, if that motion had been adopted and the gentleman been 
permitted to go upon the question of war claims, whether he would, 
in the discussion of that matter, have entered into a voluntary vindica- 
tion of Commissioner Tanner. 

Mr. ENLOE. I will say to the gentleman that I ama gentleman 
of great versatility of talent; and on some Friday evenings I speak on 
war claims, on others on pensions. 

Mr. MORROW. And some nights on both, [Laughter.] 

Mr. ENLOE. I probably might have addr myselt to that ques- 
tion if it had been before the committee. The fact is, I think I could 
take even a little wider range than that if it were necessary; but I do 
not want to take up the tariff to-night, and so will proceed with the 
vindication of Mr. Tanner. 

Mr. FUNSTON. Lord, how the mighty have fallen! [Laughter. ] 

Mr. BOOTHMAN,. One further question. Do we understand that 
this vindication comes at the request of Commissioner Tanner himself? 

Mr. ENLOE. I will say that I had a conversation with ex-Com- 
missioner Tanner, and he said to me that he wanted an investigation 


made, and also said to me that he thanked me for getting up and de- 


manding justice for him when he did not have any Republican friends 
over there to do it. 

Mr. SAWYER. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. ENLOE. Well, I am not going to undertake to answer every- 
body's questions, for I have something more to add on this point that 
Iam discussing now. But I have no doubt the gentleman from New 
York wants to broach an interesting question, and I will yield to him. 

Mr. SAWYER, Do you represent General Tanner at his request at 
this time? 

Mr. ENLOE. I will say to the gentleman from New York that I 
represent myself at this time. I choose my own time and opportunity; 
and I want to say to the gentleman from New York that it is coming 
to that pass in this House that when any one wants to discuss a ques- 
tion of public interest and importance he must rely, not upon debat- 
ing it under the rules, but he must take every and any opportunity 
that offers or keep his mouth shut. 

Mr. SAWYER. I judge that is your opinion. $ 

Mr. ENLOE. That is my opinion, and if the gentleman from New 
York will study my views he will find that they are based on very good 
goma because they are all based on facts. He will find that they 

not vary from the actual facts. 

Now, I was going on to say that when this star-chamber committeé 
got ready to make this report it used this language: 

From an examination of the records of the bureau and from the best in- 
formation obtainable, it is ascertained that there were no records showing spe- 
cifically the number of cases which had been rerated during the periods sug- 
gested in your order; and that until a period commencing tember 1, 1883, 
the re cases were all included in the record among the reissues for all pur- 

s. To determine what particular cases had been rerated it would therefore 
3 to examine all cases in which reissues had been made. To do this 
would necessitate the drawing upon the admitted files of the Department for a 
vast number of cases for examination, and would involve great labor, con- 
suming months of time. 

For the purposes— 


And I invite your attention to this— 


For the purposes of the investigation this was thought by your committee to 
be unnecessary; and in this view, the facts above mentioned having been 
brought to your attention, you concurred. 


Now, this statement very naturally raises the question as to just 
what were the purposes of this investigation. This committee says 
that ſor the purposes of this investigation“ it is not necessary to fol- 
low out the instructions of the Secretary of the Interior; that it would 
be too laborious and would require along period. What were the pur- 
poses? I maintain and will endeavor to establish the fact that there 
Was no purpose in the investigation except to remove a man from office 
because he was undertaking to carry out in faith the policy to 
which his party stood pledged, and he was ing too much about it, 
and they wanted to put a man in who would carry out what they 
wanted to do without saying too much about it. They did not want 
to excite antagonism by carrying out boldly the policy proclaimed on 
the stump. But Tanner had honesty enough to declare his purpose 
and adhere to it, and the purpose of the investigation was to furnish 
an excuse or pretext to the Administration to kick Mr. Tanner out of 
the Administration and put another man in his place. 

The manner in which this committee proceeded reminds me of a 
story. It is a little incident that occurred down in Tennessee that I 
heard related of an old lady who was attending a certain session of a 
certain church for the purpose of turning one of the brethren out of 
the church, She got tired of waiting for the preliminaries and finally 
stood up in open meeting and said, We came here to turn Brother 


Still out of the church, and I am in favor of turning him out without 
hearing any evidence.“ 

That is what the committee was appointed to do. It was appointed 
to tarn Tanner out of the church, and it did not want him to geta 
chance for self-vindication. The committee was instructed to go back 
for months, and years if deemed necessary, even to the other i 
tration, and report any illegal or irregular action in the business meth- 
ods or official conduct of Mr. Tanner. They concluded that for the 
purpose of this investigation it would be sufficient to begin at a period 
in the preceding administration about three months before his term be- 


gan. 

They thought they would furnish just sufficient evidence to convict. 
The purpose of organizing the jury was to convict, and they thought 
it was not necessary for the jury to go back further than December, 
1888, and so the jury reported to the judge that they could convict him 
on this, and the Secretary of the Interior, who was the judge, says, 
Go ahead and convict him.” Accordingly they made their report; 
he acted upon it, and the President turned Tanner ont of office, and 
the country wants to know the reason why. Isuppose the reason why 
this committee did not go further back was because they did not find 
anything in the record ot his prodecessor in office that would help to 
show any irregularities in his proceedings. If they had I suppose they 
would have gone back. But three months was sufficient to make a 
comparison; they made a comparison; they submitted their report; and 
in that report they submitted a table, and I want to incorporate that 
table in my remarks. 

Mr. SAWYER. I object. 

Mr. ENLOE. Then I will read it, and you can not object. I will 
put it in. They submitted a tabulated statement of the eight months, 
giving a comparison of the work. A > 

Mr. BAKER. Would it not be just as instractive to print the table 
and the rest of his remarks in the RECORD? 

Mr, ENLOE. Yes; it will probably be as satisfactory to the gentle- 
man from New York, but I do not think it would be as instructive and 
entertaining, and I want to entertain as well as instruct him. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, here is a statement which this committee sub- 
mitted as to the reratings. Do I understand the gentleman to continue 
his objection in regard to putting this table in? 

Mr. SAWYER. I object. 

Mr. ENLOE. That is all right. J agree with you, and will read it. 


Cases rerated—Certificates below 171000, 
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Mr. SAWYER. I withdraw my objection. fLanghter. J 

Mr. ENLOE, Well, youareagood citizen. I thank thegentleman; 
but I will put the table in, so that he can understand it better. Here 
is a statement in regard to the administration of the Pension Office, an 
office which has or will hereafter have thedisbursementof $150,000,000 
annually, which ought to attract the attention of Congress to the neces- 
sity for an investigation of that office. 

Mr. HILL. Will it interrupt or greatly delay the gentleman’s argu- 
ment if he were to allow me to interrogate him at this time? 

Mr. ENLOE. Wait a moment until I read this statement: 


From the above statement it will be seen that about 13 per cent. of the total 
number of reissues for all purposes, including increase, eto. are for the purpose 
of rerating. and in about 83 per cent. of the total number of cases rerated such 
rerating extends back to the date of discharge. It will also be observed that 


there has been a substantial increase in the number of cases from month 
to month, during this poa; This is indicative of what is ap ntly an es- 
tablished policy of the bureau, the result of which, if continued, will be to re- 


adjudicate and rerate a very large per cent. of the cases in the admitted files, 
e mode of procedure in the . of cases is about as follows: Pension- 
ers, prompted by the present liberal policy of the bureau, in making an u 
cation for increase of pension, also in the same application request a A 
giving no specifie reasons therefor, but stating generally that they have been 
rated too low, or this question is considered on an application for increase 
alone, and in very many cases it is considered and ion taken without, so far 
as the record shows, a request Sern pee made for such action on the of 
the pensioner, In the process of adjudication, the board of review have 
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— Sowing, form of indorsement, which is generally found upon the briefs as 
action: 
= Rerating not approved unless manifest injustice has been done in former 


ie action thus indorsed, the case then passes to the medical division, where 
the new rate is indorsed on the face brief, without, in most cases, assign’ any 
reason why a former rating should be disturbed. 

Now, I say that if these practices prevailed under the administration 
of the Pension Office under Mr, Tanner, under his predecessor, or under 
the present Administration, it furnishes sufficient reason, and one which 
should put Congress upon inquiry and cause an investigation of the 
manner of administering the Pension Office. 

Now, if the gentleman wants to ask me a question, I will hear it. 

Mr. HILL. The question I wanted to ask the gentleman is whether 
or not he is now engaged in the vindication of Mr. Black, the late Com- 
missioner of Pensions under the Democratic administration, or of Mr. 
‘Tanner? 

Mr. SPINOLA. I hope my friend will not inject politics into this 
question. There are no politics in it. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. ENLOE I want to get at the truth, and I want to say to the gen- 
tleman that my primary object is to vindicate Mr. Tanner as an honest 
Republican who was keeping his word and fulfilling the promises of 
his y made during the late canvass. If it results in the vindication 
of Mr. Black he will not make any complaint about it. 

Mr. HILL. I want to ask the gentleman another question. 

Mr. ENLOE. But Iam not so anxious to vindicate anybody as I 
am to have an investigation into the management of this Pension 
1 has the expenditure of 8150, 000, 000 of the people's money 
annually. 

Mr. HILL. Now, under the light of what the gentleman has just 
stated, that he is endeavoring to vindicate Mr. Tanner, I would like 
to have him state if he has received any new light from any source 
since he introduced a resolution in December last in regard to this sup- 
posed illegal rerating, and when he characterized those reratings as 
frauds upon the Government, 

Mr. ENLOE. Yes, Iam going to come to that, if the gentleman will 
be patient. 

Mr. HILL. Well, I would like to have the gentleman state that. 

Mr. ENLOE. Well I do not want to be forced to come to a point in 
my oy Pear that Ihave not yet reached. [Laughter.] The gentleman 
must be a little patient. I am not capable of satisfying his mind all 
in an instant, but I will satisfy it as rapidly as possible, and if I should 
fail to make my answer entirely satisfactory he mustattribute itto my 
lack of ability, and not to any lack of a favorable disposition. 

Mr. HILL, Not at all, but ifthe gentleman has experienced a change 
of heart. 

Mr. ENLOE. Oh, I am not in the habit of experiencing changes of 
heart more than two or three times in any one month in the year. 

Mr. MORSE. With the exception of this month. 

Mr. ENLOE. Well, I have not changed my opinion this month yet. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, T desire to put into my remarks an extract from 
this report, which is contained on pages 14, 15, 16, and 17. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection, and it will be so 
ordered. [Laughter.] 


Mr. ENLOE. Now, I see, Mr. Chairman, that you are my friend 


and in favor of di tching the public business, and you are helping to 
expedite it now. [Laughter.] 
The report says: 


Your attention is next invited toa up of cases which may be termed em- 
loyé” cases. These are cases in which rerating and increase have been al- 
owed certain employés (thirty in number) in the Pension Office. Nearly all 
of these cases were adjudicated in the months of May and June, 1889. The 
examination of them was not limited to cases numbered below 171000 for the 
reason that they were all readily accessible, and under our instructions they 
were all to be examined. 

Notes have been made in each case based upon careful examination of the 

papers. giving a history of the various actions had from the date of original ad- 
Fae ication to the present time in each, and such comments have been made as 
a part of said notes as were suggested by the facts disclosed. They may beseen 
as contained in Exhibits 433 to 464, which are referred to and made part hereof. 

As illustrating the mode of procedure in this class of cases an abstract history 
of two of them will here be presented. 

In the case marked Exhibit No. 444 the soldier was discharged August 14, 1965, 
He filed application for pension November 6, 1883, which was granted May 21, 
1886, at the rate of $6 per month from date of filing application. December 13, 
1887, his certificate was reissued to allow additional disability at $10 per month 
from November 6, 1883, and $12 per month from July 25, 1887. 

April 25, 1888, his certificate was again reissued to increase rate to $16 from 
July 25, 1887, on the opinion of the medical referee that he was so entitled, 

y 20, 1889, the pensioner, who was a reviewer in the medical division, ad- 
ressed a communication to the Commissioner, claiming that he was entitled 
2 $17 per month from November 6, 1583, the date of filing his original applica- 


on. 
On the same day (May 20, 1889), Geo: B. Squires indorsed the above letter 
to an examiner in the mation! a a St 


tha is „ onthe day T 
that in his 1 peace the pensioner was as much disabled at the date of hi 
claim in 1883 as now, and recommended the granting of his request and that 


. as 
3 of the Commissioner, and the certificate was at once issued, grantin: 
phe pore at $17 per month from November 6, 1883, the date of filing the original 
application, 

r reraling and increase so allowed were without a medical examination or 


-the date of the certificate setting forth the 


additional evidence; were in excess of the rates recommended by a city board 
of surgeons in September, 1885; also by an office board in July, 1887, the only 


medical examinations ever made; and, so far as shown by the 
tion was based solely upon the opinion of a subordinate offi 
fellow 1 in the same division with the pannut 

In the medical division as well as the legal branch of the bureau, in the rog- 
ular order of ess, on of an examiner passes the scrutiny of a re- 
viewer, who is supposed to be an expert, and the examiner's official action is 
approved or disapproved, as the case may be. But in this instance a claim is 
decided on the opinion of an examiner. though at variance with the opinion 
of two different of surgeons and without conclusive evidence that such 
opinion has received the approval of a medical reviewer or the medical referee, 
the highest medical authority in the bureau. 

In the case set forth in Exhibit No.433 the claimant filed his original applica- 
tion for pension on the 26th of December, 1879, having been discharged from the 
service Au 30, 1855. He was examined by the board of surgeons at Wash- 
ington, D. C., who eave the opinion that he was not disabled by malarial 
oning, the cause of disability alleged. He was examined on the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, 1882, by the board of surgeons at New York City, who reported that they 
found no results of malarial fever upon which to base a rating for pension, and 
gave the opinion that he was not disabled. Upon the evidence set forth in 
affidavits of physicians the rate of pension was in March, 1882, fixed at $7.50 
per month, one-half the total pension of a second lieutenant, and a certificate 
was issued granting that rate. 

The pension was afterwards increased to $8.50 a month, one-half the total 
pension of a first lieutenant, the records of the War Department having been 
amended to show muster ag first lieutenant. Pensioner was examined on the 
12th of June, 1882, by the board of surgeons at Washington, D. O., who rated 
his disability at one-half, The pension was continued at one-half. Under an 
application for increase the oner was examined on the 23d of March, 1885, 
by the of surgeons at Washington, D. C., who rated his disability at three- 
fourths, entitling him to$12.75 per month. On the 5th of May, 1885, a certificate 
was issued granting increase of pension to $12.75 per month from the 23d of 
March, 1885. On the 26th of April, 1889, the pensioner filed an application for 
increase and rerating of pension, in which he stated that he believed that he 
was entitled to at least a three-fourths rating from the date of his discharge.“ 
On the 27th of April, 1889, he was examined by a board of surgeons of the Pen- 
sion Office, who gave the opinion that his disability was such as to incapacitate 
him for the formance of any manual labor, entitling him to pension of the 
second grade, $30 per month. A certificate was issued on the 8d of May, 
granting p sion at the rate for total disability ($17 per month) from the 31st 
August, 1565, the date of discharge, and $30 per month from the 27th of April, 1889, 
if isability in the degree for which that 
rate is provided. No new evidence bearing upon the de of disability durin 
the od from discharge to the date of the last medical examination was filed 
in the claim for rerating. The pensioner’s disability is not a permanent specific 
one. The rerating from discharge is not sustained by the evidence, and was 
contrary to the d ions of the Department on the subject and to the spirit and 
intent of the law. 

It will be observed that the two cases above outlined were forty-cight-hour 
as well as “employé” cases. A reference to the exhibits will show that most 
ot the “employé” cases were also forty-cight-hour cases. 

It may be said generally in regard to the “employé” cases that they are like 
many others which we have examined and to which this report relates in this, 
that in the adjudication for rerating the rule “palpable error” or * mani 
injustice” in former ratings seems to have been utterly ignored and lost sight 
of, They have almost without exception been readjusted on mere opinion, the 
judgment of to-day annuling and setting aside that deliberately rendered years 
ago, and against which until recently no protest had ever been made by the 
1 Not only this, but, in our judgment, the recent action overturning 
former adjudications was in a majority of the cases without justification even 
on the weight of evidence, conceding for the moment for the sake of the argu- 
ment the very untenable position that in cases long since determined the weight 
of evidence, as now viewed, should be permitted to control to the setting aside 
of all previous adjudications, 

In some instances the cases were (sce exhibits) reforred by the Commissioner 
or by his private secretary, Mr. Squires, to an examiner in the medical division 
for an opinion, which proving favorable the cases were taken up, briefed, and 
3 allowed. Why referred to a medical examiner, a subordinate in the 
medical division, rather than to a medical referee, the official directly in charge 
of the medical branch of the office, does not appear and is left to be inferred. 

Ifa medical examination of the employé pensioner was deemed necessary, it 
was in many cases by a board in the office instead of sending the applicants 
to an outside board. Besides, as already indicated, the adjudications were hur- 
ried. The cases were expedited. They were taken up very soon after applica- 
tion was filed, thus displacing and setting back other claims entitled in the order 
of business to p ence, 

Reratings were allowed and certificates thereon issued in a remarkably short 
re of time, considering the Jarge amount of business before the office, and 
the long list of unadjudicated claims, original and increase, which burden its 
files. No reason appears which would at all justify the action which gave them 
apreference in the order of time over other Claims, If food reasons did not 
sxia for the speedy action, then insuficient and unsatisfactory reasons must 


inferred. 
The brief period which elapsed between the dates of the filing of the appli- 
cations and their favorable 3 together with the character of the ev- 


idence upon which the reratings were allowed, are indicative of persona! favor 
claimants. 


due to the official relations of the 
I come now to this question of rerated employés in the Pension Of- 


fice. 

Mr. HILL. And to the question of a change of heart.“ 

Mr. ENLOE. Yes; and if I am successful in changing your heart I 
will think myself one of the greatest missionaries that ever appeared 
in enn 98 except perhaps the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Morse]. 

Mr. MORSE. Thank you. 

Mr. ENLOE. I find, Mr. Chairman, that this committee proceeded 
to make out a list of the rerated employés in the Pension Office, I 
have that list here complete. I took the trouble this afternoon to 
write it out in full while you gentlemen were Sebang tmo copyright 
bill. Ihave all the names here, but I have not the category of 
their separate and specifie sins, zcy for immediate use. 

Mr. MORSE. We will give you leave to print that, too. 

Mr. ENLOE, Very well; I will print that with the gentleman’s 
permission. This is the list furnished by that committee: 

EMPLOYES RERATED. 


Frank A. Butts, William P. Davis, James E. Smith, John L. Paine, Joseph C. 


Squires, Alva H. Doan, Joseph Dickinson, William B. Pratt, Silas Colgrove, 


pers, the ad- 
„Who was a 


1890. 
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John E. Carpenter, William J. Hilli „ William M. Goodloe, Philip Metzger, 
Wallace W. Case, Frederick Tyers, Ashland B. Swiggett, Samuel R. Ber. E. 
H. Maxwell, Henry A. Phillips, Benjamin F. Darling, Winfield L. Works, Jeffer- 
son H. Jennings, Caleb B. Moore, ‘orest W. McElroy, Manuel Johnson, Perle 
B. Dickinson, William S. Bell, Nathan B. Prentice, Dennis T. Kirby, Jaco 
Pinick, John B. G. Baxter. 


Now, I want to go a little further. This star-chamber committee, 
which was organized to convict Mr. Tanner and to furnish ground for 
his discharge, has cast the shadow of a conspiracy over all these men, 
over every man on this list, and also over Mr. Tanner. The charge is 
that they formed a conspiracy for the purpose of defrauding the Gov- 
ernment, That is the charge which rests upon Mr, Tanner’s head 
and upon every man employed in the Pension Office who was rerated 
under his administration. Now, Mr. Chairman, if there was a con- 
spiracy formed, if the Government was robbed, if the law was disre- 
garded, if there were precedents for it, and if that example is still fol- 
lowed, what higher duty has the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Interior Department than to make an investigation of the matter and 
report upon it to Congress? I say that Mr. Tanner by himself could 
not have formed a conspiracy. If he is guilty he is not the only man 
whois guilty. If the thunderbolt of Presidential displeasure descended 
upon his head, it should not have fallen upon Mr. Tanner alone, but 
also upon those gentlemen in the Pension Office who were charged with 
various functions under the law and who have helped to carry out this 
conspiracy. They also ought to be punished. 

Mr. HILL. Now, if the gentleman will yield, I would like to have 
incorporated at this point the resolution that he introduced in Decem- 
ber last in regard to these reratings. 

Mr. ENLOE. Well, I am perfectly willing to have it incorporated 
right here, 

Mr. HILL. I send the resolution to the Clerk’s desk to be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, requested to 
furnish to the House of Representatives the evidence taken and the report sub- 
mitted to him by the committee which he appointed to investigate the manage- 
ment of the Pension Office under the late Commissioner Tanner; that he also 
be requested to inform the House of Representatives what steps, if any, have 
been taken to recover the money paid to persons who were illegally and improp- 
erly rerated; that he also be requested to furnish a list of the names of the em- 
ployés of the Pension Office who were engaged in rerating themselves and each 
other, and to inform the House of Representatives who of those on said list are 

in the Government employ and who have been discharged, if any, on ac- 
count of their participation in such frauds on the Government, 


Mr. ENLOE. Now, I will state that that resolution is perhaps not 
exactly the resolution which I introduced, but it is the resolution with 
the amendment of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, which was re- 
ported back to this House and adopted, and up to the present hour 
there has been no response to that resolution. 

Mr. MORRILL. the gentleman will permit me, I will state that 
yesterday the Secretary of the Interior sent in his reportin reply to the 
resolution, but it is not yet printed as an executive document. 

Mr. ENLOE. Iam glad to hear that we are likely to get some light 
on the subject, but, for fear that some accident might befall the report 
of the Secretary, I want to incorporate in my remarks 

Mr. MORRILL. I will ask the gentleman to allow the report of 
the Secretary of the Interior to be printed in the RECORD following 
the resolution which has just been read. It is only fair that it should 
be embodied in his remarks with the resolution. 

Mr. ENLOE. I think the Secretary of the Interior has had enough 
ex parte hearings in this matter against Mr. Tanner, and I do not pro- 
pose to have you put his statement in my remarks. You can publish 
it in the Secretary’s ‘‘own time or in some other way, but not in 
my remarks. 

Mr. MORRILL. The gentleman said he was perfectly willing to 
have his own resolution incorporated in his remarks, and I supposed 
that as a matter of course and a matter of fairness he would be will- 
ing to have the Secretary’s response to that resolution printed with it 
in the report. $ 
Mr. ENLOE. Well, I am going to make an answer to that resolu- 
tion myself from some facts in my ion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio. I desire to make a parliamentary in- 


the CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio. I wish to ask whether it is proper and 
in order to discuss the resolution which has just been read at a session 
like this when the Committee of the Whole has under consideration a 
bill for the remoyal of a charge of desertion ? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. BAKER). The Chair thinks 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio. Do I understand that the gentleman is 
speaking to the resolution just read? 

Mr. No, sir; I am not speaking to that resolution. The 
resolution was read in my time with my consent. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
I want to state what has become of the gentlemen who, by this commit- 
tee, are pointed out as conspirators with Mr. Tanner for the purpose 
of plundering the Government. You would naturally suppose—I 


think any man of average intelligence would naturally suppose—that 
ifa number of individ enter into a eee and the head of that 
is punished, and the other men Who are concerned in it with 
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him are known, they would also be punished, if there was power in 
the hands of the same persons who punished him to punish them. 

But let us see how that has worked. I find, Mr. Chairman, from the 
record that there is a difference on account of the shades of political 
opinion, The Democrats and the Tanner Republicans committed a 
great sin in entering into that alleged conspiracy, And you may take 
the Pension Office and rake it and scrape it from one end to the other 
with a fine-tooth comb and you can not find a Democrat or a Tanner 
Republican who is left in that office to-day. On the other hand, you 
may take it, rake it, and scrape it from one end to the other, and, out- 
side of Hiram Smith, I do not think you will find any Administration 
Republican who has gone out; and I think Hiram went out on account 
of personal reasons, and not because he had committed any offense in 
plundering the Government of about $6,000 of arrears. 

Now, here is the list of some of these rerated men and the disposition 
made of them; 

Baxter, John B. G., $1,800 clerk. Republican; still in office, 
Bell, William S., $1,400 clerk. Republican; still in office. 


Butts, Frank A., principal examiner. ‘Tanner Republican; dismissed, 
Carpenter, M. E., medical examiner. Tanner Republican; dismissed. 


Mr. MORSE. Have you got Tanner’s daughter there? 
Mr. ENLOE. Youtake care of the balance of the family; I will take 
care of the old man. 


Case, W. W. 3 examiner. Republican; still in office. 
Colgrove, Si as, principal examiner, board of review. Republican; still in 


office. 
Darling, Benjamin F., $1,400 clerk. Republican; still in office. 


That means Administration Republican. I will not say anything 
that might reflect upon the Administration at this time. 


Davis, William P., assistant chief of division. Has been asked to resign. 
Dickerson, Percy B., assistant chief of division. Republican; still in office, 


This is the man who accomplished the wonderful feat of taking up 
his own case and putting it through the Pension Office in a single day, 
rerating himself, and he drew his check before night for the arrears— 
the smartest man in the Pension Office—and still there. 

Mr. MORSE. I thought you said allof that kind were dismissed, 

11 85 ENLOE. No, sir; the smart men are not dismissed; they are 
s ere. 


Dickinson, Joseph, $1,800 clerk. Republican; stillin office. 

Doan, Alva H., principal examiner board ofreview. Republican; still in office. 

Goodloe, William M., surgeon. Democrat; dismissed, 

Hersey, Samuel R., assistant chief of division. Democrat; dismissed. 

Hilligoss, W. J., chief of divison. Democrat; dismissed. 

Jennings, Jefferson H., $1,400 clerk. Republican; still in office. 

Johnson, Manul, $1,400 clerk. Republican; still in office. 

Kirley, Dennis T., $1,400 clerk. Republican; still in office. 

Maxwell, G. H., $1,400 clerk. Republican; still in office. 

McElroy, Forest W., $1,200 clerk. Republican; still in office 

Metzger, Philip, assistant chief of division. Republican; still in office. 

Paine, M. S., principal examiner board of review. Republican; still in office, 

Phillips, Capt. Henry O., chief of division. Tanner Republican; dismissed. 

Pinick. Jacob, $1,200 clerk, Republican; still in office. 

Pratt, William B., $1,400 clerk. 5 still in office. 

Prentice, Nathan B., $1,400 clerk. Republican; still in office. 3 

Smith, James E., chief of certificate division. Tanner Republican; dismissed, 

Squires, Joseph C., clerk in the middle division, Tanner Republican; dis- 
missed. 


I can tell you, if you do not know it, that there is a difference in this 
city, and in the Pension Office, between a man who stood by Mr. Tan- 
ner and a man who became a traitor to him and betrayed him in the 
hour of trial. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman says he is informed.“ Will he give us 
the source of his information? 

Mr. ENLOE. I willsay to the gentleman that my information is cor- 
rect. I will give him opportunity to investigate and to disprove what 


I say. 

Mr. HILL. Do I understand that these are the names of men who 
were employed in the Pension Office and who were rerated ? 

Mr. ENLOE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HILL. All emyloyés in the Pension Office? 

Mr. ENLOE. Les, sir. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman please explain how or why he makes 
the distinction between Republican“ and Tanner Republican?“ 

Mr. ENLOE. Because I am inſormed 

Mr. HILL. Is that all the explanation? 

Mr. ENLOE. Yes, sir. I would not make the statement unless I 
had information. If tho e is not satisfied with my statement, 
I will leave him to make his own investigation. 

Mr. HILL. Then I suppose the gentleman would have it inferred 
that all these Republicans—— 

Mr. ENLOE. 

Swiggert, Ashland B.. principal examiner. Republican; still in office. 

Works, Winfield F., $1,400 clerk, Republican, still in office. 

Yers, Frederick T., $1,000 clerk. Republican, still in office. 

The John L. Paine who is included Ia this list and still retained in office is re- 
ferred to on page 166 of Secretary Noble's annual report in these terms: This 
is a case in which the claimant has already perj himself either to procure 
insurance or obtain on.“ The Mr, Hersey included in the list of the dis- 
missed is a Democrat who served under several administrations and was sev- 
eral times promoted. He was a Union soldier and a prisoner of war for about 


eighteen months. He now enjoysa pension of 80 a month, not by rerating, but 
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lican medical board. Commissioner Raum declined to admit to Mr. Hersey that 
he was dismissed because he was a Democrat, but he also failed to any 
other reason. $ 

Mr. HILL. Then, as a matter of fact, in the opinion of the gentle- 
man, wherever a man was dismissed he calls hima Tanner Republican 
and where he was retained he calls him a Republican. 

Mr. ENLOE. No, sir; it was according to his sympathies. If he 
manifested a sympathy with Tanner during the term of his office and 
during his administration, that was enough. That condemned him in 
the eyes of the present Administration, and he followed his chief. 

Now, a few words on another point. A number of these men are 
still in the service enjoying their increased compensation. It will be 
seen that— 

Generally speaking, only the Democrats and the Republicans who were par- 
tisans of Tanner have been removed. The ers are stillin the service enjoy- 
ing their increased pensions, the lump sums which they got by way of arrears 
and their comfortable salaries. Hiram Smith, the first deputy commissioner, 
who the fortune to be a personal friend of Secretary Noble, would not 
have been asked to resign had it not been for his phenomenal incompetency 
and the widespread and growing indignation in the country at his appoint- 
ment to and retention in office. At last, owing to these causes, he has been re- 
mo 

Mr. BOOTHMAN. I would like to ask the gentleman if he has the 
date of the dismissal of these clerks, 

Mr. ENLOE. I have not. 

We would naturally suppose, Mr. Chairman, that the Secretary of 
the Interior started out to enforce respect for the law in the Pension 
Office and that he would punish those who did not live up to the let- 
ter of the law; but when we come to see how he has administered jus- 
tice in that Department we find that it makes a very great difference 
as to whether a man was a Democrat or a friend to Mr. Tanner in de- 
termining whether or not he had sinned when he entered into a con- 
spiracy by which this committee alleges the Government was plun- 


Now, I say there is one step which will have to be taken by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior before he can possibly enforce respect for the law 
in that ent outside of the dismissal of these men, and that is 
to di the present board of pension appeals; for if a man expects 
to command or enforce any respect for the law he must not keep so near 
his person and as a part of his office a lot of clerks who are passing 
upon legal questions and promulgating legal decisions which do not 
command the of anybody except the pension claim agents, who 
are the source and inspiration of these opinions. 

Now, I would not Jike to offend Mr. Bussey or his friends, aud I think 
the Secretary of the Interior feels the same way. He takes priim 

Mr. Bussey does, to keep near his person, in his office hours, the 

of on appeals, whose opinions and decisions would not, be- 
fore any intelligent bar or jury in the country, command any respect 
as legal opinions. 

I donot know that I care to go into the present administration of the 
office. I want to say this, though: That it is not just to the Adminis- 
tration that the present Commissioner of Pensions should go unscathed 
by criticism. He took the place Tanner had. 

Mr. Tanner was a man who talked and proclaimed his purposes, and 
I have no defense to make of his methods of administration of the office. 
But I say he ought to have a fair and equal showing with his prede- 
cessor and also with his successor in office; so that when the present 
Administration goes down to history the name of Mr. Tanner will not 
be smirched by a report of a star-chamber investigation, which was 
made to relieve this Administration of a burden which they were afraid 
to bear before the country. I want to call your attention in this con- 
nection to a comment published in the New York World in regard to 
the change of administrations, in which the correspondent says: 


he has carefully provided. Opoo prot ign. was the leading characteristic of 
Tanner's régime. The chief feature of Raum's is hypocrisy. The methods of 
peg ace soning on claims now in yogue are as arbitrary and irreg- 
ular as the method of dismissing from and appointing to office. 

The case of Dominick Murphy is an instance. Murphyis a pension attorney 
who is somewhat disliked by the present Administration, probably because he 
‘was a very efficient chief clerk of the Pension Office under General Black. 
Several of his claims from North Dakota have been summarily rejected with- 
out any explanation whatever. The next weck Representative HANSEROUGH, 
of North Dakota, calls at the Pension Office and tells the Commissioner that 
the claims must be allowed. 

the claims are allowed without any more reason than was pre- 
ven for their rejection. Places of trust, which under General Black 
were fairly divided among Republicans and Democrats, under General Raum 
are filled 5 blicans exclusively, and where General Black appointed none 
but ex-Union soldiers, General Raum, notwithstanding the Administration's 
pretended love for theold soldier, has appointed civilians who have nosuperior 
qualifications for the service. 

The atmosphere of the Pension Office is. filled with favoritism. Commissioner 
Raum has not ony appointed his son, Green B. Raum., jr., to be assistant chief 
clerk and chief of the appointment Terres but has transferred to his other 


son the pension business which he to on himself before he e 
Comm: ; and, following the example of chief, Second uty Com- 
missioner Lincoln, has transferred his pension attorney's business to er 
8 These firms are not treated at the Pension Office the 
nick Murphys of the profession. 
Now, to add another chapter to this strictly business of 
the Government, I give you an extract from the St. Louis blic as 


to the relation of the Raum family to the Pension Office. Iam going 

to give the Ranm firm which publishes this card a free advertisement 

in the RECORD, for which there is no charge beyond the regular rates: 

John Raum, attorney at law and solicitor ot pronio claims, 1307 F street, N. 
W., Washington, D. C.] 

DEAR Sin: Several xears experience in the prosecution of officers’ and sol- 
diers’ claims of every description warrants me in calling your attention to my 
card and in soliciting business at your hands, 5 

All soldiers who are disabled by reason of their service in the war, who are 
not on the pension-rolls, should apply at once. Applicants whose claims have 
been rejected on account of neglect, lack of evidence, or upon grounds 
should make application for the reopening of their claims, 

INCREASE AND RERATING, 


Thousands now on the rolls are entitled to increased pensions because their 
disabilities have become greater with years. In many cases the original rating 
is too low. Such pensioners should apply without delay for increase or re- 
rating. : 

All original, increase, or rerating claims intrusted to my care will receive 
personal and prompt attention. 

5 that under the law no tee is payable until the claim is allowed 
an id. 

— inos solicited. 
Yours truly, 
JOHN RAUM. 


Boyds Washington City Directory for 1890, page 731, gives the following: 

“Raum, Green B., Commissioner of Pensions, residence 1322 Rhode Island 
avenue, northwest.” 

“Raum, Green R., jr., chief a ntment division, Pension Office; residence, 
1322 Rhode Island avenue, northwest. 

“ Raum, John, lawyer, office 1307 F street northwest; residence, 1322 Rhode Isl- 
and avenue, northwest.“ 

It will be seen that the father and one son are engaged at the Pension Bureau 
officially, one as Commissioner, the other as chief of the appointment division. 
That John is a “lawyer” with an office on F street, and that the father and two 
sons reside under thesame roof at 1322 Rhode Island avenue. What John claims 
in his circular canbe seen. Heclaims everything and generally manages to get 
there. His father and his brother help him. It is notorious that they are part- 


ners in his business. 
rtner when he was made Commissioner of Pensions 


The father was John's 
and expects to return to his old business when he retires from the Commission- 


ership. Of course the partnership is not openly announced, but everybody un- 
derstands that the old man did not give up his interest in the business when he 
went into the Pension Bureau, but instead is trying to build it up by encour- 
aging his “son John” to push his business to the front, and he is doing it. 
John's business is expanding every day. He is making money, his cases 
are railroaded through with a promptness that makes Corporal Tanner's head 
swim when he reficets upon his own career in charge of the bureau. 


Mr. MORSE. He knew how to write an advertisement. [Laugh- 


ter.] 

Mr. ENLOE. Les; and the gentleman himself knows, and he has 
no doubt made it profitable. 

Mr. HILL. I would like to ask the gentleman if that was pub- 
lished in the paper of which the gentleman is the editor and proprietor, 
the Jackson Daily Sun, I believe? 

Mr. ENLOE. I will state to the gentleman, if he desires to know 
that this advertisement was originally in my n, and I gave it 
to the editor who did publish it, Iam not the editor and proprietor, 
and have not a dollar invested in any newspaper. 

Mr. GREENHALGE. May I ask the gentleman whether he intends 
to commend the administration of the Pension Bureau by ex-Commis- 
sioner Tanner? 

Mr. ENLOE. How is that? 

Mr. GREENHALGE. Does the gentleman intend in his remarks to 
commend the administration of the Pension Office by ex-Commissioner 
Tanner? 

Mr. ENLOE, No, sir. If the gentleman had listened to me prob- 
ably without any bias in the matter he would have discovered that 
my object in this matter is, first—understand, first—to secure an inves- 
tigation of this office and its administration, 

Mr. GREENHALGE. Yes. 

Mr. ENLOE. Secondly, to give Mr. Tanner a fair trial before he is 
condemned by the judgment of the country upon a star-chamber in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. GREENHALGE. But I understand your remarks to be ex- 
ceedingly commendatory of the administration of the office under Com- 
missioner Tanner. 

Mr. ENLOE. Iam not responsible if the gentleman misunderstood 
me. 

Mr. GREENHALGE, Certainly not. 

Mr. ENLOE. I can only be responsible for my own statement. 

Mr. GREENHALGE. I only came in a few moments ago and did 
not hear the whole of the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr, BOOTHMAN. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. ENLOE. I have not time to yield. 

Mr, BOOTHMAN. It is a very short question. 

Mr. ENLOE. Well, I will do so. 

Mr. BOOTHMAN. Is it not true that the John Raum referred to 
had been in the claim business for several years prior to the time that 
his father was made Commissioner of Pensions? 

Mr. ENLOE. His father had beena claim agent for years with him, 
and wanted totransmit the business to his son in good shape, I have no 
doubt. 

Mr. BOOTHMAN. Then are we to understand that John Raum 
should quit the business because his father was appointed Commis- 
sioner? 
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Mr. ENLOE. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to call your attention to 
this: that the Raum family must be p ing under the administra- 
tion of this office. I found this statement in the Washington Post a 
few days ago and cut it out and would like to incorporate it in my re- 
marks. It is brief. The Post says: 

In a report to Secretary Noble upon the business of his office, General Raum, 
the Commissioner of Pensions, says that he will be able by the last of May to 
cause the examination of every * in the office on the Ist day of 
January last, have every claim allowed that is completed, and calls for evidence 
made in those not completed. 

“This result has been secured.“ General Raum’s letter says, “largely by 
means of two orders issued the latter part of December last. The first order re- 

quired that an examination of the claims pending in the office should be made, 
Sind that all cases which appeared to be complete should be placed upon the 
“completed files.’ The adjudicating divisions were directed to spend five days 
in each week examining claims on these files and one day exclusively to ma 
ing calls for additional evidence in ding claims." 

As a result of the examination e 30,857 claims were put on the completed 
files.” A subsequent order g that claims should be placed on file upon 
application accompanied b; by a 5 of facts showing that the claims were 
completed has upto date added 25,350 cases to those already on the completed 
files.” During the past three months 52,229 of these cases have been acted upon, 
leaving only 3,978 cases remaining on dhe files. Applications at the rate of 450 
a day are being received, and hereafter every claim p. 
be taken up and acted upon within a week. 

The record of the past month shows ie 16,374 pension certificates, 8,183 of 
them original cases were issued, being the largest number ever issued in one 
month by the Pension Bureau. 

The report shows that 16,374 pension certificates were issued during 
the month of March, 8,183 of them original cases and 8,191 reratings 
and increases, the largest number ever issued in one month. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee has 
expired. 

Mr. ENLOE. Can I extend my remarks in the RECORD? 

Mr. FITCH. I object. 

Mr. ENLOE. Iam glad that the gentleman has done so. I will 
take further opportunity to get in what I desire to say. 

Mr. FITCH. I think we have had as much as we care to have. 

Mr. ENLOE. I will take opportunity to give you alittle more. 

Mr. TRACEY. I hope the gentleman from New York will with- 
draw his objection. 

Mr. FITCH. I withdraw it at the request of my friend from New 
York, 

Mr. ENLOE. You need not withdraw it at my solicitation. 

Mr. FITCH. Oh, no; I should not yield it on that point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. GREENHALGE. Extend them! 

The CHAIRMAN. Isthereobjection? [Afters e! The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. ENLOE. I want to finish my statement. 

A MEMBER. You have got leave to print them. 

Mr. ENLOE. Then you want me to print whaf has not been said; 
but I believe that is the common practice anyway. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Chairman, I will yield time enough to the 
gentleman from Tennessee to finish his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the rule provides that a gentleman can ad- 
dress the House or committee but once to the same question unless 
he moved, proposed, or introduced the matter pending. 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, but I have the floor for any purpose. 

Mr. ENLOE. It is probable, Mr. Chairman, that during the ses- 
sion I will be able to get this recordin. I want to get it all in, and I 
think I will have a good many opportunities to do so. 

Mr. KILGORE. What I desired to say was, I understand this bill, 
so far as I could catch the reading of it, while it was being read, pro- 
poses to grant a discharge to a soldier who was tried and convicted by 
a military court for some offense. I did not understand the wording 
of it, but I would like to know of the gentleman in charge of the bill 
what were the facts in the case and if the report discloses what the 
truth was. 

Mr. CHIPMAN. He was charged with desertion. 

Mr. et Pd Can the gentleman state what the soldier was 

ed with? 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Colorado. As I understand the bill the soldier 
was charged simply with disobedience to orders in turning out when 
he was ordered to do some fatigue duty. The colonel of the regiment 
and the second lieutenant of his company in their statements show that 
the punishment was very excessive; and his own affidavit, which is not 
a part of the report, and his own petition show that it was a mistake 
or a misapprehension under which this charge was made against him. 

Mr. KILGORE. Was not there a trial by a military court and the 
hearing of testimony in that trial? 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Colorado. There was a trial. 

Mr. KILGORE. Was he charged with insubordination or simply 
\ disobedience? 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Colorado. It was simply disobedience to orders 
and the charge was made under a misapprehension. There was a rec- 
‘ommendation from the colonel of the regiment and the second lieuten- 
ant of his company for a remission of the sentence. 

Mr. KILGORE. Has not the Secretary of War a right to remit the 
sentence? Can not he do that under the general law? 


upon these files will 


Mr. TOWNSEND, of Colorado. He says not. 


orn BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Not where there is a court-mar- 


Mr. MORRILL. Not where there is a court-martial. That has been 
Se over and over again. 

Mr. KILGORE. I would like some statement in to the prop- 
osition allowing him bounty. I think itstates that he is to get bounty 
up to the time of his discharge. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Colorado. Just the same as if he had been 
honorably discharged. 

Mr. KILGORE. What would that include? 

Mr, TOWNSEND, of Colorado. There was some back bounty. I 
do not exactly understand what it amounted to, but there was some 
bounty coming to soldiers at that time that he failed to get by reason 
of this sentence. 

Mr. KILGORE. Would it include pension from that time until 
now ? 

Mr, TOWNSEND, of Colorado. No, sir; not at all; nothing about 
pensions whatever. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


CHARLES MAX WITTIG, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1867) 
for the relief of Charles Max Wittig. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be itenacted, ele. That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized and 

a to remove the charge of desertion from the name of harles Max Wit- 

late oſ Compay C, First Missouri Volunteers, and was marked and charged 

85 th desertion from said service, and to amend the military record of said sol- 

dier so asa deserter, and to pay him . bounty, and allowances as 
may be due without reference to the charge of desertion, 


The report (by Mr. Wise) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was gore the bill (H. R. 1867) 
for the relief of Charles Max Wittig, have examined and considered the same, 
and report the same back to the House with a recommendation that it do pank 
It appears from the records of mey utant-General’s 8 that said Wittig 
enlisted April 23, 1861, in Company t Regiment of Missouri 8 
for three months, and . mpany C. First Missouri — A 
to serve three years, and was present in said company in July and pebr 
and that on the return for September, 1861, he was reported sick at home. 
During this month this company was broken up and the men transferred to 
other 3 but his name was not put on the rolls of any new company. 
W. Tug ee s and swears that he did not know w) his company was or 
should do, which does not seem unreasonable, and in any event he re- 
enlisted in August, 1862, in ny. B, ie Sper ment of Illinois 
Volunteers, and there served unt T, 1864, for disability. 
Technically, not having got a discharge upon he was and 
is a deserter, and not having re-enlisted upon, bia four months he can not be re- 
lieved under general Jaws, but there seems to be no just reason why he should 
not be relieved, and we so recommend. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


DAVID BARNHART. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1239) 
for the relief of David Barnhart. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, authorized 
to remove the of desertion now standing the name of David 
paraha late a private of Company G, Twenty Regiment Indiana Vol- 
unteers. 


The report (by Mr. CAREY) was read, as follows: 
The Committee on Military Affairs, DATOE TMOA had mone consideration the bill 


(H. R. 1239) for the relief of David reponi: 
David Barnhart was enrolled as a private 8 Company G, Thirty-third Indiana 
threo is reported as a deserter on 


Infantry, August 24, 1861, to serve 
December 6, 1862, He enlisted in the Tenth inois Cavalry November 7, 1863, 
and served with this organization until the regiment was mustered out on the 
224 day of November, 1565, 

The evidence before the committee shows that this soldier served in the Fp 
organizations to which he belonged from August 24, 1861, to November 22, 1865, 
with the exception of eleven months that he was at his home in Indiana with- 
out leave, and that at the time he was home he was not able, on account of sick- 
ness, to perform service in the infantry regiment in which he first enlisted. The 
military record of this soldier and the other written evidence is hereunto an- 
nexed and made a part of this report. The committee recommended that the 
bill pass with an amendment, as noted on the bill accompanying this report. 


STATE oF INDIANA, Counly of Shelby, ss: 


On the 27th day of March, 1899, peared before me, Thomas 8. 
888 ee un paren ands 2 
a ent o county o ec and State of Ind who, 
peng duly aroro declares that that he ia th d Barnhart who enlisted 
in the service of the United States at Colambus, Ba 8 County, I. 
ou the 16th day of September, 1861, . in Company G ao the T. lirty- 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, to serve for a term of th a 
that he served faithfully and honorably in said organization until 6th day 
of December, 1862, when he left said organization and returned home. Thatat 
the time he was young and was suffering with disease of the throat and eyes, 
and chronic diarrhea, 

That he remained at home some time, and becoming better he went to Ili- 
nois and enlisted in ery mon E of the ‘Tenth Regiment 1 Ilinois Cavalry Volun- 
teers, on the 7th day of eee er 1864, and in which 5 he 
faithfully until honorably disch: December 18, 18655. his captain had 
well known condition and attempted to get him transferred to other 
service, but had failed. That he did not leave the S Anise. nr Regiment with 


the intention of deserting the service of the 5 as S oe his re- 
t because of bie inability to perform 
and disabilities, and to get 


entering the service when able to do so, but 
the duties of infantry service by reason of his youth 
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into a different kind of service, and he makes this asa declaration and petition 
3 —— a the e States . tho charge of desertion against 
appro: act egislation. 
2 y vi DAVID BARNHART, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27th day of March, 1889. 
Leal. THOMAS S. JONES, 
Clerk of Circwit Court, 


Wan DEPARTMENT, Washington City, January 28, 1890. 
Sr: In reply to your request of the 27th instant for information upon House 
bill 1239, Fifty-first Congress, first session, for the relief of David Barnhart, late 
a private of Company G, Twenty-third Indiana Volunteers, I have the honor to 
inclose a report from the officer in charge of the record and pension division of 
this 9 ET 
res ally, 
ka eg dik x REDFIELD PROCTO 
Secretary of War. 
Hon, B. M. CUTCHEON, 
Chairman Committee on Military Affairs, House of Representatives, 


Case of David (A.) Barnhart, private, Company G. Thirty-third Indiana Volun- 
teers; also private, Company E, Tenth Illinois Cavalry Volunteers, in viola- 
tion of twenty-second Article of War. í 

RECORD AND PENSION Divisriox, January 29,1890. 

David Barnhart, private, Company G, Thirty-third Indiana Infantry Volun- 
teers, was enrolled on August 24, 1861, to serve three years. He served with this 
0 ization until he deserted at Nicholasville, Ky., December 6, 1882. 

n November 7, 1863, he again enlisted, as David A. Barnhart, in Company E, 
Tenth Illinois Cavalry Volunteers, to serve three years, and served with this or- 
ganization until mustered out with it, November 22, 1865, a private. 

His second enlistment was in violation of the twenty-second (now fiftieth) 
Article of War; and as his absence in desertion from the Thirty-third Indiana 
Volunteers before his enlistment in the Tenth Illinois Cavalry Volunteers ex- 
ceeded four months, the War Department is not empowered under existing 
law to remove the ch of desertion from his record. 

In an affidavit dated January 2, 1883, this man states that at the time of his de- 
sertion he had been 3 some time from disease of throat and eyes and 
chronic diarrhea, and was p gey anana to do the marching and carry the 
heavy loads uired of him; that his captain, aware of the fact that the soldier 
was unable to do duty in the infantry, had endeavored to get a transfer for him, 
but without success. For this reason he returned to his home December 6, 1862, 
where he rested about one month and then went to Illinois, where he subse- 
quently (nearly a year afterward) enlisted in the Tenth Illinois Cavalry Volun- 
tee 


TS. 

His claim that he was sick at the time of his desertion is not corroborated by 
record or other evidence. At all events, he acknowledges that he soon recoy- 
ered, and instead of * to his proper command, where he owed service 
until August 23, 1864, enlisted in another regiment, receiving, no doubt, bounty 
or other gratuity to which he would not have been entitled under the terms of 


his original enlistment, 
House bill 1239, Fifty-first Con, first session, has been introduced to re- 


move the charge of desertion and issue an honorable discharge in his case as of 
Company G, Twenty-third (should read Thirty-third) Indiana Volunteers, 
ully submitted, 
F. C. AINSWORTH, 
Captain and Assislant Surgeon, United States Army. 

The SECRETARY or WAR. 

The committee recommended an amendment striking out the word 
t Twenty-third,” before the word ‘‘ Regiment,“ and inserting ‘‘ Thirty- 
third.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 

CHRISTIAN FREDERICKSEN. 


The next business on the Private Calender was the bill (S. 750) for 
the relief of Christian Fredericksen. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, otc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to issue to Christian Fredericksen, who served under the name of 
N. T. Wisborg as s private in Company G, Ninth Volunteers, an honor- 
able discharge from the service of the United States, upon the surrender of the 
discharge issued Neil P. Wisborg, or of satisfactory poa of ite loss, and upon 
evidence satisfactory to the War Department of the identity of Christian Fred- 
ericksen with said Wisborg. 

The report (by Mr. OSBORNE) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S.750) for 
the relief of Christian Fredericksen, after having given the same due consider- 
ation, report the same back to the House and recommend that it do pass, 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Chairman, I am not prepared to say that that 
bill can be considered here at this Friday evening session. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Does it not come under the special order? 

Mr. KILGORE, I think not. As I understand from the reading of 
the bill, this man got his discharge under one name and this is a bill 
to authorize the Secretary of War to give him a discharge under his 
pooper name. I make the point of order that the bill is not properly 
within the rule which governs our proceedings at these Friday night 
sessions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the point well taken. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Does the Chair sustain the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chairman understood the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. KILGORE] to make the point that the bill is not for the 
granting of a pension, nor for the removal of a charge of desertion, nor 
for the removal of political disabilities, and, that being so, the Chair 
thinks the point of order well taken. 

HELEN PLUNKETT. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S, 1221) 
granting a pension to Helen Plunkett. 


The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacled, elc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au» 
thorized and directed to place on the pension- roll the name of Helen Plunkett, 
widow of Sergt. Thomas Plunkett, mpany E. Twenty-first Massachusetts 
Volunteers, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month, 


The report (by Mr. FLICK) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1221) 
granting a pension to Helen Plunkett, submit the following report: 

This bill passed the Senate February 25, 1890, and we recommend the passage 
of the same by the House, amended by striking out,in seventh line, the word 
“fifty ” and inserting “twenty-five,” and adopt the report of the Senate com- 
mittee, which isas follows: 

“The claimant, Helen Plunkett, is the widow of Thomas Plunkett, a member 
of Company E, Twenty-first Regiment usetts Volunteers. e 
July 19, 1861, and served until discharged March 9, 1864, as stated in the original 
certificate on file, on account of ‘amputation of both arms in consequence of 
gunshot wound received at battle of Fredericksburgh, December 13, 1862, whilst 
rescuing the colors of his regiment; is unfit for invalid corps, and disability 
total.“ This order was made by command of Major-General Dix. 

He applied to the Department for a pension, which was granted at $8 per 
month; this was afterwards increased to $25, then to $31.25, then to $50, and 
finally to $72, from June 17, 1878. 

“Tt appears from a report of S. G. Davis, special examiner, made at the direc- 
tion of the Pension Office, that the pensioner, Thomas Plunkett, died March 1 
1885, aged forty-four years; disease, or cause of death, chronicinflammation 
stomach and bowels, 

“Sergeant Plunkett. as he was familiarly known, was born in Ireland in 1840, 
and came to this country in 1845. He was a corporal and then sergeant of Com- 
pany A, Twenty-first chusetis Volunteers. At the battle of Fredericks- 

urgh the regiment was ordered to charge, and | szag a terrific fire from the 
rebe! batteries. The color-sergeant was shot. t Plunkett raised the 
colors, bore them to the front, raised the staff in the air, when both his arms 
were struck and torn away by a shell. He bore his calamity for more than 
rey. years with invincible patience and cheerfulness, and died March 10, 


The committee recommended an amendment striking out the word 
“fifty” before the word ‘‘dollars’’ and inserting “twenty-five.” 

Mr. COGSWELL. I hope this amendment not be adopted. 

This is an extraordinary case, and I invite your attention to it. 

Sergeant Plunkett was the typical Irish-American volunteer. I wish 
I could make him appear to this committee as he stands in the history 
of Massachusetts and in the estimation of all her people. 

Ofa race of which the Emmet Guard of Worcester, Mass., was a 
representative—the first Irish organization to reach the seat of war 
and be mustered into service in the war of the great rebellion—his 
pona bravery and exploits were exceptional even to his gallant and 

eroic race. 


Sergeant Plunkett, as he was familiarly known, was born in Ireland in 1840, 
and came to this country in 1845. He wasa corporal and then sergeant of Com- 
pany A, Twenty-first M usetts Volunteers, At the battle of Fredericks- 

urgh the regiment was ordered to charge, and paea a terrific fire from the 
rebel batteries. The color-sergeant was shot. rgeant Plunkett raised the 
colors, bore them to the front, raised the staff in the air, when both his arms 
were struck and torn away by a shell. He bore his ity for more than 
8 years with invincible patience and cheerfulness, and died March 10, 


Senator HOAR, from whose city he enlisted, who knew him well, 
as I came also to know him well after the war, says: 


Sergt. Thomas Plunkett was without any dispute, in my opinion, the most 
famous and the most representative Massachusetts soldier of the late war, In 
making this statement I do not forget the high character and fame of our very 
great and able general officers whom we contributed to the service like other 
States. Se t Plunkett was an Irishman, a man who enlisted v. early in 
the war, and during its progress performed some very important and brilliant 
exploits, deeds of personal heroism which have made him famous. II 
wounds with unfailing heroism, courage, and patience until the end. It was at 
one time proposed to ys him a commission, and a high one. in the Army, but 
Governor Andrew said, “No, let him go down in history as Sergeant Piunkett, 
as Sergeant Jasper has come down to us in the history of the Revolution.” 


And in a private letter to me the Senator adds: 


I can not, without referring to some historic authority, give the details of 
Plunkett's gallant exploits, but I know generally that on one occasion atter a 
skirmishhe went into a wood near by to look for some of his wounded com- 
rades lying there, when he discovered a Confederate aiming his musket at one 
of them, and he jumped on the fellow just as he was about to fire,and not only 
saved the life of his comrade, but brought the fellow in asa prisoner. On an- 
other occasion he is said to have brought ina prisoner by an exceedingly bright 
and quick-witted device, the details of which I can not undertake to give with 


certainty enough for you to rely on. But it will be safe to speak of him as the 
representative common soldier and Irishman. 

And the Senate committee say— 

That Sergeant Plunkett, by reason of his conspicuous gallantry, sacrifice, and 


suffering for his country, has come to fill, in the minds of the soldiers and, in 
fact, of the people of the whole of the great Commonwealth where he resided 
and died, a unique tion as the model and ideal representative of the volun- 
teer in the ranks of the armies which saved the Republic. 

In the opinion of the committee a sound public * as well as the irresist- 
ible impu of generous and patriotic natures demand this small tribute loa 
sentiment honorable to our people, and the exhibition of which upon appro- 
priate occasions will stimulate others to the performance of heroic deeds in times 
to come. 


Thomas Plunkett was born in 1840. Just about one hundred years 
before him was born William Jasper, of South Carolina, known to his- 
tory as Sergeant Jasper, of the Revolution“ 

Who in the assault on Fort Moultrie, June 28, 1776, in the height of the en- 

ment, when fallen to the bottom of the ditch on the outside of 

© works, fearlessly leaped from an embrasure, recovered the colors, tied them 
to n sponge s replaced them on the parapet where he supported them until 
— 5 ti of thisaot, Go Rutled Jasper his on sword and 

n on vernor Ru ve 
— ein a commission which he declined. = 
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Like Sergeant Plunkett, he performed many other gallant exploits— 


file attempting to fasten she rogimential colors to the parapet fell mortally 

m n colors 

wounded. 8 in the city of Savannah and a 8 of Georgia bear 
name. 

As Governor Andrew said, Plunkett has now gone down in history 
as Sergeant Plunkett, as t Jasper has come down to us in the 
history of the Revolution,“ when he might have gone down with a 
“high commission.“ 

Mr. Chairman, I have voted here nightafter night for e pensions, 
ranging from $100 upwards, to widows of distinguished officers, and I 
have never regretted my vote, - 

But I have sometimes thought we meted out too coldly and too ex- 
actly our disability compensation to the private soldier, with never a 
recognition of the fact that there was distinguished service“ all 
along the line, 

Here is a conspicuous case, an historic case, a representative case, 
not only of the private soldier, but of a gallant race. 

I ask you to meet the Senate, and to place the pension of Sergeant 
Plunkett's’? widow at $50 by rejecting this amendment and passing 
the Senate bill. 

Mr. KILGORE. My understanding is that this bill passed the Sen- 
ate for $50 a month, passed there several times (though for anything 
to the Senate is not very much in its favor) and that the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions of this House has reported the bill with an amend- 
ment striking out $50 and inserting $25. Is that the status of tHe 
matter? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. KILGORE, Now, I understand the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. CoGswELL] has asked the House to go back on the action 
of the Committee on Invalid Pensions and reject the amendment. I 
have great respect for that committee; I am generally inclined to stand 
by its action, and I do not think the House ought to administer to 
that committee any such rebuke as to refuse to concur in the action of 
the committee. Unless I hear some very strong reasons why the action 
of the committee should be reversed, I am inclined to insist thatit be 
adopted as the action of the House. [Cries of Vote!“ „Vote!“ 
I will state that gentlemen can not faciliate matters by undertaking to 
push this bill through. 

A MEMBER. Do you want more speaking? 

Mr. KILGORE. I want to be satisfied whether this amendment 
ought to be adopted, 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. Chairman, while I feel unwilling to take up 
the time of the Committee of the Whole in discussing this matter (for 
I realize that every five minutes thus occupied may deprive some poor 
widow or some worthy soldier of a pension) I think I ought to say in 
defense of the action of the committee that they regarded $25 as a very 
liberal pension, considering the circumstance that the widow offered 
no proof at all, attempted no proof, made no claim that the death of 
her husband was the result of his military service. The rule of thecom- 
mittee has been invariably to require some proof that the death of the 
soldier was the result of his army service. 

In this case no claim whatever of that kind was set up; and we 
thought $25 a month a very liberal pension. It is arecognition of the 
husband’s gallant service—purely that and nothing more. There was 
no evidence that his life was shortened by his service, though it is 
probable that the loss of both arms may have tended to shorten his life; 
but he died of a disease of the stomach not at all connected with his 
military service; and the committee, after the most careful and patient 
investigation, thought that a pension of $25 would be liberal.“ 

To a widow whose husband, a private soldier, fell on the battle-field 
we give a pension of $12. In such a case, though happening without 
the same circumstances surrounding it which gave this case a national 
reputation, the soldier may have exhibited equal bravery and his case 
may be a meritorious. For the reason I have indicated, the com- 
mittee ado the amendment, and for those reasons only. 

Mr. ENLOE. Do I understand the gentleman to say that this is 
simply a bonus—— 

x 1 25 VORRE: Simply a recognition of the gallant service of the 
us a 
Mr. ENLOE. Then this is simply a gift of $25 a month 
Mr. MORRILL. Call it what you please; I have stated the cireum- 


stances, 

Mr. ENLOE. I can not vote for that kind of a proposition, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. Chairman, I am reluctant to occupy the atten- 
tion of the committee for a single moment; and I would not do so if 
I were not afraid that a decision adverse to the proposition of my col- 
league [Mr. CoGswELL] may be rendered here. The chairman of the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions [Mr. MORRILL] stated, as I understood 
him, that there is no evidence this man’s life was shortened by his sery- 
ice in the Army. this House know that the man lost both his 


arms in the war for the Union? And is it not preposterous to say that 
the life of a man who has suffered the amputation of both arms is not 
thereby shortened? 

T can not hope to add anything to the eloquent presentation which 


my colleague has made of the merits of this man’s case. But I knew 
him intimately, having been a member of the Massachusetts senate and 
house of representatives while he served there as a messenger. He was 
universally respected and honored throughout the length and breadth 
of our Commonwealth. He was a typical, a representative man in the 
ranks; and I agree with my colleague that men in the ranks and along 
the line were as brave and as much deserving of consideration at the 
hands of this House as some generals who rendered no icular serv- 
ice. I trust that the amendment of the committee will be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
reported by the committee. z 

The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 21, noes 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on laying the bill aside—— 

Mr. KILGORE, Mr. Chairman, I am inclined to resist the passage 
of this bill in its present shape. I think the gentleman in charge of 
the bill ought to accept the amendment as reported by the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions; but I would be willing to compromise on a propo- 
sition that this case should go over to a full House. 

Now, I understand from the chairman of the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions that this is simply a tribute to the gallant services of the 
husband of the beneficiary. 

Mr. FLOWER. It might not go through this year if it goes over to 
a full House. 

Mr. KILGORE. I understand that Sergeant Plunkett was a gal- 
lant and deserving soldier who lost both arms in the war. But the 
rule has been that there must be some connection between the death 
of the soldier and his service or disability incurred in the war, before 
his widow shall be entitled to the relief proposed to be given by a bill 
of this character. 

Mr. MORSE. But there is connection in this case; the man lost 
his arms, 

Mr. KILGORE. They tell me that there is sufficient connection be- 
tween the disability incurred by the husband, by his service in the 
war and his death, to show that his death was the result of the service. 
But, if that be true, the judgment of the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions is just the other way. They had the matter before them. They 
made a full investigation of the case and they say there was not a par- 
ticle of proof on that subject. 

There is not a particle of proof in the record, so far as I understood 
the reading of the report, that this lady is indigent or needy, that she 
is in want, or, in fact, as far as the reading of the reportis concerned, 
there is nothing to show that she is not abundantly able to take care of 
herself. If she is able to do so, although her husband was a gallant 
soldier, I do not believe such an exception ought tobe made. I believe 
there were two million and a half of men in the Army and I suppose a 
million and a half or two millions of them were brave and gallant men, 
and yet we give to the widows of those who fell on the field of battle 
but 812 a month. 

Now, if this gentleman will accept $25 a month, I will yield and com- 
promise on that. Otherwise, I will have to fight. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I certainly shall inter- 
pose an objection to making an exception in favor of the beneficiary in 
this case because her husband was brave and gallant. That is no more 
than may be said of many thousands of other pensioners. When liv- 
ing this man received a pension due under the law to a man who had 
lost both arms, which pension is liberal; but his widow is no more en- 
titled to this pension and is no better in any way than the widow of 
a soldier who died on the battle-field; and this man himself was no 
braver than hundreds of men from all parts of the country who died 
with their backs to the field and their feet tothe foe. Yet in all those 
cases we haveonly, under the law, allowed them $12 a month. 

Now, I honor the memory of this man; I honor his gallantry and 
courage, but I do not believe in singling out his widow without extend- 
ing the same pension to other widows of soldiers who died on the fields 
of battle. Why make an exception? 

Mr. MORSE. Because this is an exceptional case. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio. Iam willing to stand by the recommen- 
dations of the Invalid Pensions Committee; and it is well known, Mr. 
Chairman, that I am always in favor of pensioning the soldiers or their 
widows. But from a meresentiment I am unwilling to do an act which 
is something like injustice to many thousands of gallant men and their 
widows. The mere fact that Senator HOAR thinks this man very brave 
and the case a very meritorious one, and because he lived in Massa- 
chusetts, is no reason, in my judgment, why this House should make 
such an exception, She is no better than the widow who lives out in 
Ohio whose husband was left dead on the field of battlein the war. It 
isan invidious distinction to make in this case. It is just such in- 
vidious distinctions that are calculated to bring the pension system into 
contempt with right-thinking people. 

Mr. PICKLER. Does not the gentleman believe that the widow of 
this brave soldier, the like of which was not furnished in the history 
of the rebellion, is as much deserving as the widows of officers to whom 
we have been giving $50 and $100 a month pension? 

Mr, WILLIAMS, of Ohio. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. PICKLER. Then let us make an example once of giving an 
enlisted man a reasonable pension. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio. But the gentleman should remember 
that when you give this pension to officers you give a pension for dis- 
tinguished service. 

Mr. MORSE. That is so of this man; he rendered distinguished 
service, and this is an exceptional case. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio. He was no better than the man who was 
shot in the front of his regiment on the battle-field, and I say it is this 
kind of discrimination that we are making which causes discontent in 
the minds of the old soldiersand their widows when they read the re- 
ports of the proceedings of Congress in these matters, ta man get 
up here and make an eloquent speech on pension matters, aspeech that 
meets the approval of the members, and it is very apt to carry the bill 
through and subject the House to the charge of inconsistency. 

Now, I am in favor of supporting the amendment offered by the Pen- 
sion Committee, and further than that I do not desire to go. 

Mr. COOPER, of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the committee to the fact that the gentleman is on the wrong 
side of the House to make that s (Laughter. ] 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio. hat is a that a man can make 
on any side of the House. Right is always right, wherever you find it. 

Mr. COOPER, of Indiana. The gentleman ought to get over on his 
own side to make that speech; there might be some mistake about it 
coming from this side. 

Mr. BANKS. Mr, Chairman, I have a great deal of respeet for the 
opinion and judgment of the Committee on Invalid Pensions and its 
conduct on pension matters, I have noticed in every instance where 
the committee have presented these cases, and especially the chairman 
of the committee, that they have been presented with a great deal of 
fairness and close and accurate examination and report of the facts. If 
I thought that this case was of the same character I should not ask the 
House to allow me any time in addressing it. 

But I think I heard the chairman of the committee in his statement 
to-night—and which has so largely influenced the opinion of gentle- 
men here—I think the chairman said he had never heard any refer- 
ence to the character of Sergeant Plunkett as giving him any particu- 
lar distinction in this matter, or something of that kind. 

Mr. MORRILL. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; I made no such 
remark as that. I said that Sergeant Plunkett’s reputation is world- 
wide for bravery, but that the widow made no proof whatever that the 
death of her husband was the result of his army service. We have re- 
quired that always. I do not recall a single instance where we have 
granted even tothe widows of officers pensions without requiring them 
to show that the death of the husband was the result of war service. 

Mr. BANKS. Then taking it as the honorable chairman of the com- 
mittee states it now, the case of Plunkett is one of world-wide repu- 
tation; and when I speak of world-wide reputation of course I speak 
of that world in which he lived, in New England and in Massachu- 
setts. Of all the soldiers that Massachusetts sent forward and of all of 
the soldiers that New England sent forward, I do not think there is a man 
whose reputation has been better known or who claims an equality or 
3 over Plunkett in regard to his conduct during the war. It 
is beyond exception. 

There is nothing like it in our history or in the history of any of the 
soldiers of our section of country. I think Iam at liberty to say that 
his reputation for gallantry was universal so far as those people were 


concerned. I have not heard or know anything that exceeds his rep- 

utation for gallantry. 

Pharr WILLIAMS, of Ohio. Will the gentleman permit me a ques- 
n? 


Mr. BANKS. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio. Admitting that his reputation was as 
great as has been stated, was his conduct any braver than that of the 
man who fell on the battle-field fighting for his country? Was his con- 
duct any more gallant than that? 

Mr. BANKS. That is a very different case. The man who goes into 
battle and falls dead upon the field has given his life for his country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio. If the gentleman will allow me 

Mr. BANKS. But let me say that there may be a series of gallant 
acts performed by a man who does not die, and it is in this series, where 
his courage is tested time after time and when he has never failed, that 
he attains to that higher quality of superiority and gallantry and power 
beyond that of other men, and these acts are to be attributed to him in 
making his reputation and assigning it to him. 

Mr. SWELL. Will the gentleman give way to me? 

Mr. BANKS. I will. 

Mr. COGSWELL. If the gentlemen from Texas insists upon his 
point, I will ask unanimous consent that this may go over for consid- 
eration in the full House next Tuesday morning, immediately after 
the reading of the Journal, with fifteen minutes for debate on each 
side, the previous question to be considered as ordered. 

Mr. KILGORE. I do not understand the proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The proposition is that the bill be Iaid aside 
with the recommendation that it be reported to the House and made 


May 2, 
of the Journal, the us question considered as ordered, with fif- 
teen minutes for debate on either side. 

Mr. PERKINS. And the amendment to be considered as g 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment has Been rejected. [Cries of 
“No!” “No!” 

Mr. PERKINS. I understood it was accepted. 

Mr. KILGORE, I will not to that. 

Mr. PERKINS. I und the amendment recommended by the 
committee was accepted. 

The CHAIRMAN. No; it was rejected. 

Mr. PERKINS. My understanding was right, but I did not state 
what I meant. My understanding is that the recommendation made 
by the committee was rejected, and hence I suggest that it be consid- 
ered with that amendment as pending; that we vote on the amendment 
as well as the bill, and that the previous question be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendment. 

Several MEMBERS. That is all right. 

Mr. KILGORE. I understand that the amendment has already been 
rejected in the Committee of the Whole. The Committee of the Whole 
recommend that the amendment be rejected, and that is what it virt- 
ually means by this vote. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, a question of order. I understand, 
as a matter of right, the House would have the approval or disapproval 
of the vote upon that amendment. 

Mr. O'NEIL, of Massachusetts. I ask unanimous consent that the 
vote by which the amendment was rejected be reconsidered, so that it 
may be pending next Tuesday. 

Mr. COGSWELL. I ask unanimous consent that it may go over 
uaa next Tuesday, with the understanding that the amendment be 
pending. 

Mr. FITHIAN. I move that the vote be reconsidered by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BAKER. That isnot necessary. The House has the right to 
disagree to the action of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment rejected by the committee will 
be in the custody of the House, and whether it was rejected or adopted 
by the committee it is a subject for the action of the House, 

Mr. KERR, of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Indiana voted 
for the amendment and has the tight to move to reconsider. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not necessary to do that in order to save 
the amendment. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Then I understand the Chair holds that my motion 
is not in order? 

Mr. MORROW. The Chair holds that it is not necessary. 

Mr. COGSWELL. I do not understand that there is any objection 
to my request ſor unanimous consent that the bil land amendment go over. 

Mr. KILGORE. Iam making objection to it, because the status of 
the bill is not clearly defined. It can not go to the House, Mr. Chair- 
man, with the amendment pending, when the amendment has already 
been voted upon, and the record must show that. 

Mr. SPINOLA. It is proposed to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. KILGORE. Iam in favor of this proposition, and I will state 
it: If the gentlemen are willing to accept this at $25, all right; if not, 
I will oppose it. 

Mr. CHIPMAN. The gentleman says that unless we can take that 
course itshall not be passed and he makes no argument but force. That 
is all there is of it. The present proposition is a fair one, to let the 
matter go to the House. r. Chairman, permit me to say that when 
this matter is reported to the House on Tuesday, one of the things that 
will arise before the House will be whether it will agree to the action 
of this committee in disagreeing to the amendment offered by the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has so stated. 

Mr. CHIPMAN. Les, the Chair has so stated. If the matter is to 
go before the House and if we are obliged to take $25 or nothing sim- 
ply because we are told that aothing shall be done here to-night, then 
I say let us take nothing and bring this matter to a determination in 
some way or another, and let us see whether this business shall pro- 
ceed or whether one man, not byargument, but simply by brate force, 
shall stop our mouths here and paralyze our hands. 

Mr. KILGORE. I suppose that remark of the earnest and vigorous 
gentleman fromMichigan was intended for me. Now, I want to say to 
him and to every other gentleman of the three hundred and twenty-nine 
members of this House that if they were here in their places attending 
to their duty, representing the old soldiers and their other constituents, 
there would be no difficulty about passing these measures. They are 
eternally assailing somebody for ‘‘ obstructing’’ this legislation at these 
Friday evening sessions, although the Constitution requires that there 
shall be one hundred and sixty-five members present to transact busi- 
ness. 


Several MEMBERS. One hundred are 4 quorum in the Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. KILGORE. Imean in the House. One hundred, I know, con- 
stitute a quorum to transact business in the Committee of the Whole, 
but it takes one hundred and sixty-five to constitute a quorum of the 


the special order for Tuesday morning immediately after the reading House. 
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aoe CHIPMAN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him aques- 
Mr. KILGORE. Yes, sir. ; 
Mr. CHIPMAN, I understood you to say that you would not con- 
sent to have the question whether there should be $25 or $50 granted 


in this case settled by the House. That is the pro 

made, and I understood you to say that you reject 

must take $25 or nothing? Is that your position? 

Gan 5 Yes; I made that remark, but I can modify it. 
ughter. 

Mr. CHIPMAN. Well, I, for ono, would rather take nothing 
than submit to such coercion. 

Mr. KILGORE. I was saying, Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman 
from Michigan and several other gentlemen are complaining all the 
time that a few of us insist here that business shall be transacted ac- 
cording to the rules of the House, rules prescribed by the majority. 
Under every rule relating to this point that has existed from the estab- 
lishment of the Government down to this Congress the majority of the 


tion that was 
it and that we 


‘membership of the House has constituted a quorum 


Mr. PERKINS, Mr. Chairman, was there any objection to the re- 
quest which I made? 

Mr. KILGORE, I have the floor, Mr. Chairman, and I am not in- 
clined to yield it until I get through. [Laughter. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas the floor. 

Mr. KILGORE. In this Congress we have adopted a rule which au- 
thorizes one hundred members to transact business as a quorum in the 
Committee of the Whole, and yet since this session. began we have 
never had at any of these Friday evening pension sessions more than 

or sixty members present to speak for the large constituencies 
which are represented on this floor by members on both sides who are 
80 very gealous in favor of legislation of this character. 

Still, they complain of us because we insist that the rules which they 
have made shall be complied with. When the Committee of the Whole 
rises and we go into the House to pass these bills with only twenty- 
five or thirty members present, while the Constitution requires the 
presence of one hundredand sixty-five members, these gentlemen com- 
osu stand up and iusist, as in this case, that the House shall stand 

the unanimous report of the Committee on Invalid Pensions and pass 
the measure as it has beenamended by that committee. 

Now, I do not see that there is any necessity for the very vigorous 
language used by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CurpMAN] upon 
this subject. If this matter were put in a position to be reported to 
the House on the terms suggested by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
why perhaps I might be persuaded to yield. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. ANDREW. Well, that is all we want. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Mr. Chairman, I renew my motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment reported from the Committee on In- 
e 

r. ` r. rman, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. =, 

Mr. REILLY. If I understand the rule correctly there is a misap- 
prehension here as to the situation of this amendment. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Mr. Chairman, I insist upon having my motion 
considered. 

Mr. REILLY. I have risen to a point of order. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. REILLY. I think there is a misapprehension in regard to this 
matter and that if the question is pees 8 understood there will be 
no difficulty about it. As I understand, this is a Senate bill which 
was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions and reported back 
by that committee with an amendment. The report of that commit- 
tee was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union on the Private Calendar. The bill, when it was reached in 
Committee of the Whole, was considered, and the amendment reported 
by the Committee on Invalid Pensions was disagreed to. 

Now, I wish to ask the Chair whether the regular action of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole would not be to report the bill back to the House 
with the recommendation that the amendment reported from the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions do not pass, and would not that bring the 
whole question before the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has so stated twice. 
ae FLOWER. Mr. Chairman, I want to speak to this point of 

er. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Mr. Chairman, my motion is still pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are two motions pending, but the gentle- 
man from New York rises to speak to the point of order. 

Mr. FLOWER. Les, sir. Mr. Chairman, I think that when the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. KILGORE], who, as we all know, was a brave 
soldier, understands that the lady who is the beneficiary of this bill 
Was engaged to Sergeant Plunkett before he lost his arms and that she 


married him after he came back from the war, he will agree with me | J 


y one erty 0 woman aa aS wasa man, 2 I am sure 
eman will not object to giving herthis pension, [Applause. 
CHAIRMAN. The gen from Ilinois [Mr. 8 
moves to reconsider the vote by which the amendment recommended 
by the Committee on Invalid Pensions was rejected. 


The motion was to. 5 

Mr. PERKINS. Now, Mr. Chairman, the vote on that amendment 
having been reconsidered, I ask unanimous consent that this bill p 
over until Tuesday morning next, and that the previous question 
considered as ordered upon the bill and the pending amendment, with 
fifteen minutes for debate on each side. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

JOHN M’LAUGHLIN. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6906) 


ting a pension to John H. McLaughlin. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject tothe pos and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of John H. McLaughlin, late second- 
class fireman on the steamer I 


The report (by Mr. Laws) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid gn ge po whom was referred the bill (H.R, 

6906) granting a pension to John H. McLaughlin, submit the following report": 
The applicant was a second-oluss fireman on United States ships Ida and 

Virginia. He enlisted July 4, 1864, and was discharged Jul 1865; filed ap- 
lication for pension March 23, 1 alleging that while in Iine of d romov- 
ng obstructions from the river ore Mobile d 

1865, he was severely injured by the on of a a 

and left shoulder and cutting his head and face in many one of 

being under the left eye so injured the sight that he could not distinguish a 

burning candle from a lamp at a distance of 5 inches, 

His application was Feb 14, 1884, on the opinion of the medical 
referee that loss of sight is not due to al cut under the eye, while so much 
of the claim as pertained to injury of left shoulder, spine, head, and right leg 
was rejected on the ground that there had been no disability therefrom since 
March 23, 1882, date of filing claim. Applicant all that he was sound and 
in good health prior to his enlistment; that after accident of the burstin: 
torpedo his sight began to fail, and has continued so to do up to the date 
filing his application, when he became totally blind in his left eye. 

The records of the Bureau of Medicine of the Navy Department read as fol- 


lows: 

“Applicant was in hospital, New Orleans, about April 17, 1865. ‘Contusions 
of head and neck.’ On April 12 the U. S. S. Ida was blown up by a torpedo. 
Patient was standing on deck at the time, and was blown up several feet and 
me — ieoes of the 8 ee 3 8 ‘April 18. 

he fleet su: n. in report of the blowing up 0 on Ap’ 1805. 
under the hond s Slightly wounded,” mentions the name of John McLaugh- 
lin, one of the crew of the Ida,” 

Records in Adjutant-General’s office show that he enlisted in Company B, 
Third United States Infantry, November 14, 1805, served until November 14, 
1868. Re-enlisted July 17, 1869, and served ten years, 

J. Jacobs, of Fort Clark, Kenney County, Texas, testifies to having been serv- 
ing asa fi boy on steamer Ida at the time she was blown up in Mobile 
Bay; that ho was an eye-witness to accident to J. H. McLaughlin, and corrob- 
orates claimant's testimony as to the details of the accident and nature and 
extent of claimant's injuries, adding that the timbers of the boat after the ex- 
plosion rested on the said J. H. Me hlin, binding him down in the water.” 

Claimant furnishes the testimony of no other witness, but says that he has 
sent letters to St. John’s, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, and Belfast, Ire- 
land, in hopes to learn of the whereabouts of those who could testify, and has also 
advertised in the papers for their whereabouts, but without avail. January 28. 
1885, W. C. Gorgan, nt surgeon of Uni States Army, says applicant has 
practically lost the sight of left eye and suffers chronically from lum Ap- 

licant is now fifty-eight years of age, has a wife and four children, and is in a 
estitute condition, and is too feeble to labor for them, 

In consideration of the length of service (fourteen ey erg his present con- 
dition and circumstances, your committee recommend that the prayer of the 
petitioner be granted, and recommend the passage of the bill. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass, 


MARGARET T. BAKER, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 1022) grant- 
ing a pension to the widow of the late Commander Samuel H. Baker, 
United States Navy. 

The bill was as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, at the rate of $50 per month, 
the name of Margaret S. Baker, widow of the late Commander Samuel T. Baker, 
United States Navy, the same to be in lieu of any pension she is now receiving. 


The report (by Mr. BELKNAP) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 3724) 
granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Margaret T. Baker, submitted the fol- 
lowing report, concurrence in Senate report No. 91: 

[Senate Report No. 9i, Fifty-first Congress, first session.] 

Mr. Davis, from the Committee on Pensions, submitted the following re- 
port (to accompany bill S. 1022); 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill granting increase 
of pension to Margaret T. Baker, have examined the sameand report: 

A bill identical with this was reported favorably by this committee and 
the Senate in the last Congress. Your committee adheres to its former action 
for the reasons set forth in the ee report, and recommends the of 
the bill with the following amendment: In the fifth line, after the word 
garet,” insert the letter T.“ 


— 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 3724) granting 
a pension to Margaret Baker, widow of Commander Samuel H. Baker, have ex- 
amined the same and report: 

The late Commander Samuel H. Baker, the husband of the sioner, WAS a 
man of fine physical constitution and distinguished acquirements, and he 
was considered to be one of the most 8 officers in the Navy. About 

january 30, — was in command of the United States store- ship Mononga- 
hela, at Coquimbo, Chili, with orders to proceed from that port to San Fran- 


This ship was a steam-vessel, but the orders were that she was to proceed to 
San Fran: under sail. The complement of the crew furnished Commander 
were, boatswain mates 3, seamen 6, and landsmen 

12, an actual force of 18 men put to navigate a vessel of some $,000tons 
burden on a long voyage. 
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The vessel got under way February 2, 1888, it having taken this short-handed 

minutes, En the Bath of February she arrived off the portol Part, Pere, being 
n the of February she a o e of Puy eru, 
then short of water, with the men under restricted 3 

Partly because this vessel came from a Chilian port and partly because it was 
alleged that epidemic diseases were raging in the port from which she came, she 
was denied admission into Payta, and denied the privil of communicating 
with the shore for the of ak Face the condition of hercrew to the 
Navy Department at Washington. vessel had no distiller aboard, and al- 
together the manner in which she was sent out and the insufficiencies of her 
equipment and crew are mysteries of naval administration. 

About the Ist of March, 1888, through the intervention of the commander of 
the United States steamer Alert, Commander Bakersucceeded in putting himself 
in communication with the Navy Department, and the result of his telegram 
‘was an order that the Monongahela was to proceed to San Francisco. The ex- 
ecution of this order was entered upon immediately, and after many * 
Commander Baker brought his vessel into that port on the 19th of y, 1888. 
Under ordinary circumstances the voyage should have been made in thirty 
days. During this period Commander Baker stood watch every day, ex: 
to the weather, which the log shows to have been 5 inclement. 

During the entire run from Payta to San Francisco, from March 12 to May 19, 
the log shows that the officers and crew were on short allowance of water, an 
it has n shown to the satisfaction of your committee that nothing but the 
unceasing personal toil and exposure of Commander Baker and the other offi- 
cers in performing the ordinary duties of seamen enabled the vessel to be 
brought to the port of San Francisco. 

The effect of this upon Commander Baker was his death by acute urmmia, 
October 30, 1888, caused, as the medical certificates show, by exposure in the 
immediate line of duty while in command of the United States store-ship Mo- 
nongahela upaa this voyage. He left his widow in straitened circumstances, 
with one child to support and educate. She is now receiving a pension of 830 4 
month and the bill provides for its increase to $50 a month. 

Your committee, after careful consideration of the facts in this case and the 
88 in the cases of naval officers Dulaney, Tw. , Collins, Breese, 

reene, Craven, Edes, and Butler, whosacrificed their lives early manhood by 
devotion to duties exceptionally arduous, and whose widows’ pensions were 

on that account, earnestly recommend the passage of said bill. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


MARY SNEAD. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6349) 
increasing the pension of Mary Snead, a Revolutionary pensioner. 
The bill was read, as follows: 

Be tt enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to increase the pension of Mary Snead, widow of Bow- 
doin Snead, a private soldier of the Revolutionary war, from 812 per month to 
$30 per month during her natural life, the same to commence from the taking 
effect of thisact, by approval or othe: 

The report (by Mr. BROWNE, of Virginia), was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 6349) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Mary Snead, have considered the same and re- 


port: 

The claimant's husband, Bowdoin Snead, was a poue in the militia of Ac- 
comack County, Virginia, commanded by Captain Copes and others, and served 
irregularly, as his services were required, about two years in the Revolutionary 
war. He was pensioned at $80 per annum for his said services, and died July 


29, 1842. 

‘The claimant is now a pensioner at $12 per month on account of her husband’s 
service in the war of the Revolution. Sheasks for an increase to $30 per month, 
declaring that the pension she is now drawing is too small for her comfortable 
support, and another pensioner of her small class has been granted by special 
act of Con the increase she prays for. The papers filed in the Pension 
Bureau icate that the claimant is now about seventy-four years old and she 


is very poor. 
Believing 3 worthy case, your committee respectfully recommend 


the passage 

Mr. KILGORE. The language of this bill, I believe, would con- 
tinue the pension to this widow if she should marry again, would it 
not? 

A MEMBER. She is too old to remarry. 

Mr. KILGORE. Persons never gettooold tomarry. Asthe words 
“ during her natural life“ can do no good and may do harm, I move 
to amend by striking out those words so that this pension shall con- 
tinue only during her widowhood. 

The amendment was agreed to. . 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move that the committee rise. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. PETERS having resumed the 
chair as Speaker tempore, Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan, reported that 
the Committee of the Whole House, having had under consideration 
bills on the Private Calendar in accordance with the special order for 
Friday night, had directed him to report sundry bills with the recom- 
mendation that they pass, with or without amendments, respectively; 
also, that the committee, having had under consideration the bill (S. 
1221) granting a pension to Helen Plunkett, had directed him to report 
the same back with a recommendation that it be made a special order 
for next Tuesday, immediately after the reading of the Journal, the 
previous question to be considered as ordered, with the right of amend- 
ment, and with the privilege of debate on each side for fifteen minutes. 

HOUSE BILLS PASSED. 

House bills of the following titles, reported from the Committee of 
the Whole without amendment, were severally taken up, and ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time; and being engrossed, they were 

read the third time, and passed: 

A bill (H. R. 3678) to grant an honorable discharge to N. Parker 
Doe, and for other purposes; 


N 


A bill Gr R. 1867) for the relief of Charles Max Wittig; and 

A bill (H. R. otis ETN EOE A eee H. McLaughlin. 

House bills of the following titles, reported from the Committee of 
the Whole House with amendments, were severally taken up, the amend- 
ments concurred in, the bills as amended ordered to be engrossed and 
read thethird time; and they were accordingly read the third time, and 


passed: 

A bill G. R. 1239) for the relief of David Barnhart; and 

A bill (H. R. 6349) increasing the pension of Mary Snead, a Revolu- 
tionary pensioner. 

SENATE BILL PASSED. 

The bill (S. 1022) granting a pension to the widow of the late Com- 
mander Samuel H. Baker, United States Navy (reported from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House without amendment) was taken up, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Colorado, moved to reconsider theseveral votes 
by which bills reported from the Committee of the Whole House were 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

HELEN PLUNKETT. 


The next business reported from the Committee of the Whole was 
the bill (S. 1221) granting a pension to Helen Plunkett. ‘ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If there be no objection, this bill will 
go over until Tuesday next, the previous question ordered upon it, 
with fifteen minutes’ debate on each side on the bill and pending amend- 
ment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


MRS. DELIA T. S. PARNELL. 


Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
discharge the Committee of the Whole from the further consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6291) granting a pension to Delia T. S. Parnell and 
put it upon its passage, 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the nameof Delia T. S. Parnell, daughter of the 
late Charles Stewart, an admiral of the United States and engaged in its naval 
service in the war of 1812, the Mexican war, and in the late war for the Union, 
and pay her a pension from the passage of this act, at the rate of $1,200 per an- 
num, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. KILGORE. I understand there is an amendment recommended 
by the committeee. 

The SPEAKER protempore, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The committee recommend that all the words after the word “act,” in line 10 
of said bill, which are as follows: at the rate of $1,200 per annum.““ stricken 
out and the following words be inserted after the said word act: at the rate 
of $50 per month.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. KILGORE. I am inclined to insist that this bill should go over 
to a full Honse. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. I will accept that, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that ihis be made a special order for Tuesday next, immediately 
after the bill just preceding it; that fifteen minutes’ debate be allowed 
on each side, and the previous question be considered as ordered on the 
bill and pending amendment. 

There being no objection, it was so ordered. 


WILLIAM RICHARDSON, 


Mr. SMITH, of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to discharge the Committee of the Whole from the further consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 2765) granting a pension to William Richardson, 
and put it upon its passage. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the — 5 5 laws, the name of William Richardson, late a private 
in Company K, First Ohio Artillery. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. KILGORE, Ithink weshould have the report read or else some 
explanation as to what the bill is based upon. 

Mr. SMITH, of West Virginia. I will state to the gentleman that 
this is the case of a soldier who was shot while in bed in his tent at 
night by a comrade who was in liquor. The Pension Department re- 
fused to grant the pension because the disability was not received 
strictly in the line of duty. The man who shot him makes affidavit 
himself that he went into the tent and shot his comrade. 

Mr. KILGORE, But he was not in the line of duty then. 

Mr. SMITH, of West Virginia. He was in his tent 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. The beneficiary was not at fault. 

Mr. KILGORE. Was it an altercation between them? 

Mr. SMITH, of West Virginia. No, sir; this man who testifies 


Is there objection to the present con- 


Is there objection to the present con- 
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went while in an intoxicated condition into the tent and shot his com- 
rade, who is the beneficiary under this bill. 
Mr. KILGORE. Very well; I have no objection. 
There beoga objection, the bill was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, and being read the third time, was passed. 
JULIA A. ERSKINE. 


Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to discharge the Committee of the Whole House from the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 9205) to grant a pension to Julia A. Erskine. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eic., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and required to place on the pension-roll the name of Julia A. ine, 
the widow of John Erskine, deceased, late a private of Company F of the 
Eleventh Regiment of United States Infantry, at the rate of $12 per month from 
the passage of this act, and otherwise subject to the provisions and limitations 
of the general pension laws of the United States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. KILGORE, Let us have the report read or some explanation 
of the bill. 

Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana, This is a bill to pension Mrs. Erskine, 
widow of John B. Erskine, who received a disability while in the serv- 
ice of the United States, forwhich he was subsequently pensioned. On 
his death she made application for the allowance of pension, which the 
Department on merely technical grounds declined. 

The committee, upon full investigation of the evidence in the case, 
find that the soldier actually contracted the disease from which he died 
in the service of the United States, and recommend that she be placed 
upon the roll at $12 per month. 

Mr. KILGORE. fs that the usual rate in such cases? 

Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana. Ves, sir. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed, and read a third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

JOSEPH CLAIRE. 


Mr. BOOTHMAN. I ask unanimous consent to di the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House from the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 1094) to increase the pension of Joseph Claire and put it upon 
its passage. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to pas the name of Joseph Claire, late of Company E, 
United States Mounted Rifles, in war with Mexico, upon the pension-roil at the 
rate of $20 per month from and after the passage of this act. 


Mr. MORRILL, That should be changed, if it is to increase a pen- 
sion. The title says that it is an increase bill, and if so there should 
= added to the bill the words in lieu of the pension he is now receiv- 

g. 

Mr. BOOTHMAN. I accept that amendment. 

Mr. KILGORE. What is the character of this bill? : 

Mr. BOOTHMAN. I will state to the gentleman that I am person- 
ally acquainted with the beneficiary in this bill, who bears upon his 
person the marks of thirteen wounds received in the war with Mexico. 
Some of them are slight in character, others are quite severe. He re- 
ceived for a time after the war closed a pension at the rate of $8 per 
month, which was subsequently reduced to $4 per month. When the 
Mexican war pension bill was passed he relinquished his disability 
pension and received the service pension of 88 per month. He is now 
seventy-four years of age, and a couple of weeks ago lost the little 
property which he had accumulated, in the payment of bail debts. He 
is old and poor and unable to work. 

eee And this proposes to increase the pension $12 per 
month? 

Mr. BOOTHMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KILGORE, _Is that the usual amount? 

Mr. BOOTHMAN. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. It is less than $2 for each wound. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered, the amendment 
adopted, and the bill as amended ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

WILLIAM HAMILL. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Illinois, obtained unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 9041) to increase the pension 
of William Hamill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, elc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to increase the pension of William Hamill, late sergeant of 
Company E, One hundred and seventieth Regiment Illinois Infantry Volun- 
teers, from $18 to 886 per month. 


The report (by Mr. LANE) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
9041) granting an increase of pension to William Hamill, submit the following 


report: 
Phis soldier is drawing a pension under a special act passed by the Forty- 
sixth Con; and the committee which investigated the claim at that time 
made the following ig a 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R.3788) 


> 


granting an increase of on to William Hamill, have had the same under 
len Sab the fol d 


consideration, and lowing report: 

“It appears from the evidence submitted to the committee that the said William 
Hamill was enlisted in the service of the United States on the lath day of Au- 
gust, 1862, and mustered as a 2 in Company E, in the One hundred and 
seventeenth ment Illinois Infantry Volunteers, and was honorably dis- 
charged on the 25th day of January, 1865; that whilst in said service and in the 
line of his duty, at Baker's Creek near Clinton, in the State of Mississippi, he 
received a ot wound in the elbow of the t arm. The ball entered the 
anterior surface of the forearm immediately in front of the ulna, at its articula- 
tion with its humerus. 

The bullet produced total anchylosis of the elbow-joint. The arm is flexed 
at an angle of ninety de and is as immovable as if it was a solid bone, and 
causes the parts to perish, preventing any rotation or bending of the arm to any 
extent whatever, rendering him totally and permanently incapacitated from 
obtaining subsistence from manual labor. and is equivalent to the loss of a 
hand, He was pensioned from January 25, 1865, at $5 per month, 

This rate was increased to $8 per month from July 18,1866, and again to 814 
from April 2, 1873, and reduced to $10 per month in 1875, on account of the con- 
struction of the law hereinafter referred to by the Pension Office; and the ap- 

plication of the claim for increase of his pension to $18 per month was rejected 

use the Commissioner of Pensions holds that, notwithstanding the claim- 
ant's disability ‘is permanent, itis not permanent and specific,’ and the Com- 
missioner says ‘a specific disability is one which is specifically described in the 
law, such as the loss of hands or feet,’ ete. 

“ Now, from the description given of the disability of the soldier by the cer- 
tificates of examining ns and other evidence in this case, we believe he 
is entitled to come under the provisions of the law allowing $18 per month asa 
pension. Section 4697, Title LVI, Revised Statutes, 1878, provides that from 
the period commencing June 6, 1866, and ending June 3,1872, those persons en- 
titled to a less pension than hereinafter mentioned * * * who shall have 
been totally and permanently disabled in one hand or one foot, or otherwise 
so disabled as to render their inability to perform manual labor equivalent to the 
loss of a hand or foot, shall be entitled to a pension of $15 per month. 

“And the last paragraph of the next section (4698) of the same statute provides 
that ‘from and after June 4, 1872, all persons entitled by law to a less pension 
than hereinafter ified, * * * who shall have lost one hand or one — 
or been totally aud permanently disabled in the same, or otherwise so disab 
as to render their 11 to perform manual labor equivalent to the loss of 
a hand or a foot, shall be entitled to a pension oe month.’ 

“We think this soldier's case comes clearly within the provisions of these 
two sections, and that he is entitled to the increases therein provided for, from 
the dates specified in said bill, deducting all former payments. Therefore your 
committee recommend the of said bill.” 

Your committee find that the foregoing report is true and accept it as a part 


of this rt 

Since this special act was passed, under which claimant draws pension, the 
general pension laws haye increased the pension for such disability as claimant 

now pensioned for from $18 to 886 per month. 

Your committee therefore report the bill back favorably, with the recom- 
mendation that the same do pass with the following amendment: 

In line 6, strike out the word “ Seventieth ” and insert Seventeenth.” 


Mr. KILGORE. No explanation has been given as to that bill or any 
reason why it should pass. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Illinois. I will just say in one moment this 
soldier’s pension was increased onee by special act, and for that reason 
it can not be inereased ander the general law. He is totally disabled 
in one arm, and that is the pension given in the general law. 

Mr. KILGORE, Is that the bill you spoke to me about? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Illinois. It is. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


GEORGE C. QUICK. 


Mr. SMITH, of Illinois, obtained unanimous consent for the present 
oone pereon of the bill (H. R. 6146) to increase the pension of George 
Quick. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to continue the name of George C. Quick, late a private 
in Captain Miller’s com y of Illinois Mounted Rangers, in the war with the 
Indians commonly called the Black Hawk war, on the pension-roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of law, at the rate of $50 per month, in lieu of the 
pension of $16 per month now received by said Quick. 


The report (by Mr. LANE) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
6146) * an increase of pension to George C. Quick, submit the following 
report: 

‘The claimant was a private in Captain Miller's none ot Illinois Mounted 
Rangers in the Black Hawk war. He was honorably d in A 
1832. His name was placed on the pension-roll at the rate of $8 per month 
July 15, 1882, for disease of feet, and his pension has been increased to 812, then 
to $16, and after to $30 per month, as the disability increased, 

The board of examining surgeons at St. Louis, Mo., under date of December 
5, 1883, stated as follows: > 

The examination of the applicant reveals the following conditions: The 
arch of both feet is increased, contraction of plantar muscles. S of feet ma 
and scaly. Locomotion much impaired. Complains that g o 
cramps, Says that he can not perform manual labor, which statement we be- 
lieve to be true.” 

On August 6, ISM, the board of examining surgeons at Duquoin, II., stated: 

“We find the plantar surfaces of both feet congested, soft, and tender.” 

There have also been filed with your committee affidavits of Drs. S. F. Wehr, 
O. G. Rayhill, and M. S. Carr, and Lloyd D. Burgess, all reputable ph: 
who testify to the condition of claimant's feet and who state that he is 
to perform manual labor. 

here is also filed with the committee a petition signed by eighteen rej ible 
citizens of his town, who state that he is unable to perform any man labor; 
this petition is dated December 27, 1889. The affidavits of Jane Glyre, An 
S. Cook, and C. C. Mansfield show that he is unable to perform any manual 
labor, is scarcely able to dress himself, uires the personal attention of some 
ae pony 8 5 e time, and is wholly le to in any manner provide for him- 
Self or family. 

The claimant is nearly seventy-five years of age, as we are informed, is 
poor, and we are satisfied from the e nee before us that he is wholly unable 
to 8 manual labor. We recommend that his pension be inereased to 
per mon 

Your committee therefore recommend the passage of the said bill. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. z 
JULIET OPIE H. AYERS, 
Mr. LEWIS. I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the bill (S. 2451) granting a pension to Juliet Opie H. Ayers. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etċ., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 

and directed to pay Juliet Opie H. rs, widow of Romeyn Beck 

ers, late colonel of the nd Regiment Artillery, United States Army, and 

—— United States Volunteers, a pension, subject to the provisions 

limitations of the ee laws, at the rate of $75 per month, in lieu of that 
which she is now receiving. 


The report (by Mr. Lewis) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2451) 
granting a pension to Juliet Opie H. Ayres, submit the following report: 

We baye had the same under consideration and recommend its passage, and 
— 2 as ar 2 the report (No. 300) of the Senate on said bill, which is as 

ows, to wit: 
“The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill granting in- 
of — to Julict Opie H. Ayers, have examined the same, and report: 

“A bill identical with this was reported favorably by your committee and 
Par a 888 12 — wah ease ted, and th f the bill is 

“The 2 erow: ‘op S e passage of tħe recom- 
mended with the following amendments: . 

“Strikeout the word fifty, in the seventh line, and insert the word ‘ seventy- 
five;’ also insert at the end of the eighth line the words in lieu of that which 
she is now receiving.“ 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill granting increase 

of pension to Juliet Opie H. Ayers, have examined the same and report: 
he claimant is the widow of Romeyn B. Ayers, late brevet 8 of 
volunteers and colonel of the Second Regiment of United States Arti ery. 

She is nos receiving $ pension of 880 per month, which the bill proposes to 

month, 

General N was born at East Creek, Montgomery County, New York, in De- 
cember, 1825, In 1843,when eighteen rs of age, he ente the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, unting th m in 1847,and at once received his com- 

onin the regular Army as brevet second lieutenant of the Fourth Artil- 

With that regiment he served in the Mexican war at Pueblo and the City 

ot Mexico with so much valor that he was commissioned second lieutenant in 
the Third Artillery on the 22d of September of the same year. 

From the close of the Mexican till the breaking outof the civil war he was in 

ve service, mostly on the frontiers, having received his commission as first 
eutenant March 16, 1852. On the lach of May, 1861, Lieutenant Ayers was 
offered a captain’s commission in the Fifth Artillery, and accepted it June 28 
following. He was present at all the early engagements abont i igre he 
and accompanied the Army of the Potomac in the Peninsular and Ma: and 
campaigns of 1862, and took part in all of the long sories of battles ending at 
Antietam. On the 29th of November, 1862, he was made a brigadier-general of 
volunteers, taking his commission on the 4th of — — 1863, 

July 2, 1863, for “gallant and meritorious services in the battle of Gett 
burgh,” he was made brevet major in the regular Army, and on July 5.1884. for his 
valor inthe Wilderness, he was made brevet lieutenant-colonel, With the Army 
of the Potomac he served through the e ments at Warrento - 
hock Station, and many otherplaces. In July, 1863, he was placed in command 
ofa ent and sent to New York City to aid the draft, and during the riots 
that followed rendered gallant services. 

On the Ist of August, , his conspicuous services in the battles of S * 
vania Court-House, Jericho Mills, Petersburgh, and Globe Tavern brought him 
the rank of brevet maj neral in the volun and eighteen days later, for 
gallantry at the battle of the Weldon Railroad, in Virginia, he was made brevet 
colonel in the regular Army. His brilliant services at Five Forks, Va., made 
him brevet brigadier-general in the regular Army March 13, 1865, and on the 
see day, for * lant and meritorious services in the field during the war,” 

also recei is brevet as a majo: meral in the regular Army. He after- 
ward took part in the it of the rebelarmy, I in Lee's surrender, 
On the 30th of aver. 1866, he was mustered out of the volunteer service. 

Since the war he has been in command at various posts and served on many 
important commissions. From June, 1866, to F. he was a member 
of the tactics board. In July, 1866, he was made lieutenant-colonel of the 

ty-cighth Infantry, in March, i being transferred to the Nineteenth 

infantry, and in Dece r. 1870, to the Third Artillery. On the 18th of July, 

“1879, he was made colonel of the Second Artillery. Three years ago he was or- 
dered to St. Francis Barracks, St. Augustine. 

The climate did not agree with him there and he was forced to ask for leave 
of absence. He came to Governor's Island and then removed to Fort Hamil- 
ton, N. Y., where he died on the 4th day of December, 1888, 8 widow, 
with two danghters of tender rs and her mother (who is ing eighty 

of age and who is hystoally in a helpless condition and dependent upon 
er daughter), wholly without means of support. 

Congress has tedly ted this increase in similar cases and in several 
instances where the rank of the officer was of a lower grade and when the serv- 
ices ren were not so valuable, 

In consideration of the 3 services of General Ayres and of his brilliant 
and 8 record in the Mexican war and in the war of the rebellion and 
‘of the in nt cireumstances in which he left his family, your committee rec- 
ommend the passage of the bill. 


Mr. KILGORE, I will not agree for that bill to pass to-night. There 
is no nation given why it should be raised to 875. 

Mr. LEWIS. I move, then, that it go over until Tuesday next, un- 
der the same order as the other bills. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mississippi moves 

this bill go over, under the same order as the other bills, until 

next, with the previous question ordered, fifteen minutes for 

debate on either side, with the privilege of amendment. Is there ob- 

jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
MRS. ALICE ©. CUNNINGHAM. 

Mr, O'DONNELL. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1783) granting a pension to Mrs. Alice A. 
Cunningham. This is a bill of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROS- 
VENoR]. He is next on the list. : 

The was read at length for informa tion, 

Mr. KILGORE. I want an explanation of the bill. 


Mr, O'DONNELL. I called it up for the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GROSVENOR], as his name is next on the list. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio. But that is not fair to those who have 
remained. f 

Mr. KILGORE, The report has not been read, and no explanation 
given to indicate the merit of the bill. 

Mr. O'DONNELL. I withdraw the bill, then. 


JOHNSON REDDICK, 


Mr. PERKINS obtained unanimous consent for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 8087) granting a pension to Johnson Reddick. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be ttenacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby,author- 
ized to place on the pension-roll, the name of Johnson Reddick, late of Veprat 
John Reddins's company, of Alexander Russell's regiment of Indiana Volun- 
teers, in the Black Hawk war, and pay him a pension of $12 per month. 


The report (by Mr. DE LANO) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 8087) grant- 

ing a pension to Johnson Reddick, have considered the same, and report: 

he claimant was a private in Capt. John W. Reddins's company of Indiana 
volunteers, Black Hawk war, and served from June 7, 1832, to July 6, 1832. He 
was mustered in at Indianapolis, and served in the expedition to cago. 

The claimant resides at Grenola, Elk County, Kansas, and his family physi- 
cian, Dr. Franklin P. Hatfield, who lives at the same place, testified that the 
claimant is totally disabled from performing any kind of manual labor by rea- 
son of violent attacks of chronic cystitis and hemorrhoids. 

S. A. Kingsbury and J. C. Day testify that they have been acquainted with the 


claimant for sixteen years and know that owing to Ry beet physical d ty 
he is totally unableto perform any labor to support himself and family. 0 18 
very poor, no means of support, and unless assisted by the Government he 


will be dependent upon the county for maintenance. 

The claimant is seventy-six years old, and the proof shows him to be of tem- 
perate habits and that he is an honest, reputable citizen. His ni er was 
a Revolutionary war soldier, his father a soldier of the war of fiz and his son 
rendered long and honorable service in war of the rebellion. 

In view of the claimant's service and his great age and destitution your oom - 
mittee think the relief prayed for should be granted, and the passage of the 
bill is respectfully recommended, 

Mr. PERKINS. This man is seventy-six years of age; his grand - 
father was a soldier of the Revolutionary war, his father was a soldier 
in the war of 1812, he was a soldier in the Black Hawk war, and his 
son was a Union soldier in the late war. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and i 

ill was ordered to be en for a t and it was 
accordingly read the third time, and passed. i 

Mr. MORRILL moved to reconsider the several votes by which the 
bills were passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

And then (the hour of 10 0’clock and 30 minutes having arrived) the 
House adjourned. 


— 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following communication was 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
AMENDMENT TO LAWS TAXING MANUFACTURERS OF CIGARS, 
Letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a let- 
ter from the Commissioner of Internal Revenue (with inclosures) rec- 
ommending certain amendments to existing Jaws taxing manufactur- 
ers of cigars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


MEMORIALS AND RESOLUTIONS OF STATE LEGISLATURES. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, the following memorials and resolu- 
tions of State Legislatures were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr, FLOWER: Resolution of the Legislature of the State of New 
York, in favor of increase of pay of letter-carriers—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. STAHLNECKER: Resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, praying for increase of the pay of letter-carriers—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. PAYNE: Resolution of the Legislature of the State of New 
York, on increase of salary of mail carriers—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. CARUTH: Resolutions of the General Assembly of Kentucky, 
favoring the granting of a pension to John J. Tulley—to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions, 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following titles 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

A bill (8. 964) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to convey to 
the State of Kansas certain lands therein—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2781) to forfeit certain lands heretofore ted for the 
purpose of aiding in the construction of railroads, and for other pur- 

the Committee on the Public Lands, 

A bill (S. 3357) for the relief of Leonard Martin—to the Committee 
on Claims, 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, the following resolutions were intro- 
duced and referred as follows: 
By Mr. SMITH, of Arizona: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and is hereby, requested to transmit 
» Keer House of Representatives the reports that have been prepared under the 
ction of the Chief Signal Officer of the Army upon the climate of Arizona 
and New Mexico, together with such tables, particularly of 1, tempera- 
ture, evaporation, and other m as relate thereto, with such corrections, al- 
— and additions as may be deemed advisable by the Chief Signal Offi- 
cer, who will alsoexpress his views as to the value and importance of said tables 
of temperature, precipitation, évaporation, ete, and their bearing upon the 
subject of irrigation and water storage ; 


to the Select Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands in the United 


States. 
By Mr. BELKNAP: 


Resclved, That 1,000 additional copies of the letter of the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, transmitted in answer toa uest as to the probable cost of the repeal 
s the arrears limitation,” be printed for the use of the Committee on Invalid 

ensſons; 


to the Committee on Printing. 
By Mr. STOCKDALE: 


Whereas the opening to white settlement of the several Indian reservations 
in the Indian Territory will soon involve the payment of large sums of money 
to different tribes of Indians in that Territory; and 

Whereas claims are now pending before Congress for large sums of money to 
be paid to Indians in that Territory; and 

ereas it is well known that many white men and their descendants are 
counted as members of such tribes and many Indians are counted as members 
of different tribes; and 

Whereas the results of payments heretofore made may well be deemed orite- 
rions of es results of payments under the same systems that may be hereafter 
made; an 

Whereas complaints are being publicly made that large numbers of persons 
sre unlawfully on the reservations in that Territory to the great detriment of 
the Indians — there and that the United States is under treaty obliga- 
tions to remove the intruders, but does not remove them: Now, therefore, in 
gaar to obtain a better understanding of the conditions now existing in that 

rritory, 

Be tt resolved, That this House do request of the Secretary of the Interior such 

formation as is within his control and such information as without undue 

bor or expense can be obtained from the Indian agents in that Territory upon 
the following points, to wit: 

What, approximately, is the number of members of each tribe or nation under 
goer agency? How many are members by blood? How many by adoption 

m other tribes and what tribes? How agen r intermarriage and how 
many negroes are members of the tribe, stating whether by treaty, adoption, or 
marriage? How many whites are members of the tribe, stating whether by 
adoption, marriage, or otherwise? 

How many members of the tribe are what are called full-biood Indians and 
hew many members have less than one-half of Indian blood? 

In making payments of Government appropriations, what rule has been 
adopted as to payments in ps tion to Indian blood or to excluding adopted 
white or negro citizens or Indians from other tribes? 

When an Indian, a member of one tribe, intermarries or is adopted into 
another, with which tribe is he counted for payment or are he and his wife and 
children counted and paid as members of each tribe? 

What is usually the blood of the chief officers of the tribe, and what check 
or guard is there tosee that the full-blood members are protected in ng and 
retaining their proper shares of the funds paid? If elections are held, state the 
number of voters in the tribe and the proportion or number of the full-blood 


Indian voters. 


How many persons are on the tribal reservation claiming to be members, but 
whose membership is denied or not admitted by the tribe? How many persons 
not members of the tribe are lawfully upon the reservation, and whether white, 


„or Indian? 
ow many pons not members of the tribe, are upon the reservation not 
lawfully, and by what means or from what causes are they there? 

How many persons called intruders are on the reservation, and through what 
means are there, and how long have they been there? 

Where and what means could the intruders or others, unlawfully on the 
reservation, be sent off the reservation by the United States, and within what 
time could the reservation be cleared of them consistently with humanity and 

usti 


ice? . 

What, if any, defect now exists in the law as to intruders or those who become 

ec and what, if any, remedy would be effective to prevent further in- 
on? 

What provisions of law are made as to the people lawfully on the reserva- 
tion, not members of the tribe, for their government and protection in their re- 
ce: ns balan rds the 3 — eee E aro 1 ee 

making payments o al appropriations in recent years, , ifany, 

tions have been first deducted r lawyers’ fees or other charges, and what 

fects, if any, have existed in provisions for the transmission of the fund to 
the fall contro! of the individual Indian paid? 

What has been tho effect of the present m on the rights of the Indian to 
his share of the tribal lands and what will the effect of a continuance of the 
present system? 

If the present system is not satisfactory, what remedy can be applied? 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. McRAE: 

Resolved by the House of Representatices, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he hereby is, requested to inform the House whether any person or firm 
has been furnistred or allowed to compile from the files and record of the Gen- 
eral Land Office a list and description of the original undelivered land patents 
now in said office; and, if so, the name of such person or firm, and why and by 


what 3 and at whose request the same was furnished or allowed to be 
comp i 


to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, reports of committees were delivered 
to the Clerk and disposed of as follows: 
Mr. LAWS, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported favor- 


ably the following bills of the Senate; which were severally referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House: 

A bill (S. 2976) granting a pension to Mary L. Bradley, ‘formerly 
Mary L. Smith, who served as a nurse in the war of the rebellion; and 
A bill (S. 2863) increasing the pension of Andrew J. Konkle. 

Mr. LAWS also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
with amendment the bill of the Senate (S. 1741) granting increase of 
pension to James H. Showalter—to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WILSON, of Kentucky, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, reported with amendment the following bills of the House; 
which were severally referred to the Committee of the Whole House: 

A bill (H. R. 7719) restoring the pension of Mrs. Catherine Sonne; 


and 

A bill (H. R. 9595) for the relief of William L. Hurst, of Wolf County, 
* 

Mr. WILSON, of Kentucky, also, ſrom the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, reported favorably the following bills of the House; which 
were severally referred to the Committee of the Whole House: 

A bill (H. R. 3438) to increase the pension of John Taaffe; and 

A bill (H. R. 2266) ting a pension to William Barnes. 

Mr. FLICK, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported fa- 
vorably the following bills of the House; which were severally referred - 
to ~~ 8 of the Whole House: ¥ Wille 

A (H. 884) granting a peusion to George F. $ 

A bill (H. R. 5118) granting a pension to Amanda J. Delap; 

A bill (H. R. 8088) granting a pension to Thelbert H. Head; and 

A bill (H. R. 7331) granting a pension to Freeman Buell. 

Mr. FLICK also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
with amendment the following bills of the House; which were severally 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House: 

A bill (H. R. 1598) granting a pension to Sarah A. Lyon; and 

A bill (H. R. 1433) ting a pension to Caroline Hayes. 

Mr. YODER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported fa- 
vorably the following bills of the House; which were sey referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House: 

A bill (H. R. 9615) for the relief of Israel Pierce; 

A bill (H. R. 9727) for the relief of Joseph D. Fisher, late Company 
G, One bundred and sixteenth Ohio Volunteer Infantry; 

A bill (H. R. 1778) granting a pension to Gaston Winters; 

A bill or R. 8933) granting a pension to Mrs. Sue Ditto; and 

A bill (H. R. 7885) granting a pension to Reuben A. McCormick. 

Mr. YODER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re 
with amendment the bill of the House (H. R. 4210) to increase the 
pension of John H. Grove—to the Committee of the Whole House. 
Mr. DUNPHY, from the Committee on Claims, re with amend- 
ment the following bills of the House; which were severally referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House: 

A bill 2 R. — — for the relief of Dabney, Simmons & Co.; and 

A bill (H. R. 8962) authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay to Frank Rother $225, due him for service as route 

t 


agent. 

Mr. OSBORNE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
favorably the following bills of the House; which were sev 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House: 

A bill (H. R. 4184) to amend the military record of William M. Por- 
ter, alias William S. Mackay; and 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 111) for relief of Maj. Henry A. Read. 

Mr. DE HAVEN, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, reported fa- 
vorably the bill of the Senate (S. 2296) for the relief of the Union Iron 
Works of San Francisco, Cal.—to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LAWS, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported fa- 
vorably the bill of the House (H. R. 6601) granting a pension to Arch- 
ibald F. Coon—to the Committee of the Whole House. 

He also, from the same committee, reported with amendment the 
bill of the House (H. R. 8429) to increase the pension of William P. 
Squire—to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WADE, from the Committee on Labor, reported with amend- 
ment the bill of the House (H. R. $490) to enforce the eight-hour law 
on Government premises—to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PEEL, from the Committee on Indian reported with 
amendment the bill of the House (H. R. 4227) for the relief of the Stock- 
bridge tribe of Indians, in the State of Wisconsin—to the Committeé 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, PARRETT, from the Committee on Pensions, reported favor- 
ably the following bills of the Housé; which were severally referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House: 

A bill (H. R. 8700) granting a pension to Mira Baldwin; and 

A bill (H. R. 8303) granting a pension to Matilda Lemmon. 

Mr. PARRETT also, from the Committee on Pensions, reported with 
amendment the bill of the House (H. R. 6853) for the relief of Allen 
Morris—to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DE LANO, from the Committee on Pensions, reported favorably 
the following bills of the House; which were severally referred to the 
8 oes the Whole aoe owed: edad danie 

5 4328) gran a pension to Rufus 8 

A bill G. R. 28805 — 


y re- 


granting a pension to Rebecca 3 
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A bill (H. R. 9431) granting a pension to Jane Fee; 

A bill (H. R. 5851) to pension Matthew Lambert for service in the 
Indian war; 

A bill 85 R. 8473) granting a pension to Thompson Riley; and 

A bill (H. R. 9371) for the relief of Fanny A. Putney. 

Mr. DE LANO also, from the Committee on Pensions, reported with 
amendment the following bills of the House; which were severally re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House: 

A bill (H. R. 15 granting a pension to Rachael Barnes; 

A bill 2 R. 7149) granting a pension to Hannah E. Winnie; and 

A bill (H. R. 7972) granting a pension to Joseph Whitmore for serv- 
ice in the Indian war. 

Mr. VAN SCHAICK, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported with amendment the bill of the House (H. R. 8492) 
to provide for the construction of a public building at Butte City, 
Mont,—to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HITT, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to which was re- 
ferred the joint resolution of the House (H. Res. 8) to promote com- 
ee union with Canada, reported, in lieu thereof, the following res- 
olution: 

Resolved, That whenever it shall be duly certified to the President of the 
United States that the Government of the Dominion of Canada has declared a 
desire to enter into such commercial arrangements with the United States as 
would result in the complete removal of all duties upon trade between Canada 
and the United States, he shall appoint three commissioners to meet those who 
may be likewise designated to represent the Government of Canada to consider 
the best ‘method of extending the trade relations between Canada and the 
United States and to ascertain on what terms greater freedom of intercourse be- 
tween the two countries can best be secured; and said commissioners shall re- 
port to the President, who shall Jay the report before Congress; 
which was referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. POST, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
reported with amendment the bill of the House (H. R. 723) to provide 
for the erection of a publie building in the city of Canton, Ohio—to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, reported favorably the bill of the 
Senate (S. 2816) for the erection of a public building at Newburgh, N. 
Y.—to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and a joint resolution of the fol- 
ris titles were introduced, severally read twice, and referred as fol- 

ows: 

By Mr. COMSTOCK: A bill (H. R. 9952) to enable the Secretary of 
the Interior to carry out an act entitled An act for the relief and 
civilization of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota,“ approved 
J ty 14, 1889, and for other purposes to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMONDS: A bill (H. R. 9953) for an act amending thestat- 
2 relating to letters-patent for inventions —to the Committee on 

tents. 

By Mr. COMSTOCK: A bill (H. R. 9954) appropriating money for 
survey and appraisal of lands acquired from the Chippewa Indians 
in Minnesota—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. HEMPHILL (by request): A bill (H. R. 9955) dedicating 
part of lots 14 and 15, in square 812, as a public alley—to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BLANCHARD: A bill (H. R. 9956) to abrogate the powers 
of the executive officers of the United States in allowing indemnity lo- 
cations or scrip for confirmed unsatisfied private land claims, under 
section 3 of the act of Congress approved June 2, 1858 (United States 
Statutes at Large, volume 11, pages 294 and 295, chapter 81), and to 
vest that power in the courts of the United States—to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 9957) to provide for the purchase 
of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at Philadelphia, 
in the State of Pennsylvania—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 9958) to regulate the 
os bas of arrears of pay and bounty—to the Committee on War 


By Mr. WILSON, of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 9959) to provide for 
storing distilled spirits other than fruit brandy in special bonded ware- 
house—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LEE: A bill (H. R. 9960) to erect a suitable post-office build- 

in Leesburgh, Loudoun County, Virginia—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A joint resolution (H. Res. 159) authorizing the 
State of Wisconsin to place in Statuary Hall, at the Capitol, the statue 
of Pére Marquette—to the Committee on the Library. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the following changes of reference 
were made: 

A bill (H. R. 4390) for the relief of Mary Locke—Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs discharged, and referred to the Committee on War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 9664) for the relief of H. C. Stanton, of Roseburgh, 

administrator of the estate of James Sinclair, and his widow, 


Mary Sinclair; and for the relief of Erastus S. oye of Colorado 
Springs, in the State of Colorado—Committee on tary Affairs dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on Claims, 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following titles 
were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. BLANCHARD: A bill (H. R. 9961) granting a pension to 
Oran M. Collinsworth—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDWELL: A bill (H. R. 9962) restoring to the pension- 
rolls the name of Amanda Sherman—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9963) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Edward A. Smith, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CHEATHAM: A bill (H. R. 9964) for the relief of James 
Doyle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CULBERTSON, of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9965) grant- 
ing a pension to William Alfred Gay—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DINGLEY: A bill (H. R. 9966) granting a pension to G. L. 
Pease—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9967) granting a pension to Charles L. Stevens 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 9968) for the relief of S. M. Hender- 
son, of Athens, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. FLICK: A bill (H. R. 9969) for the relief of Henry H. Wright, 
late of Company D, Sixth Iowa Infantry Volunteers—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GEST: A bill (H. R. 9970) to grant a pension to Myron G. 
Browning—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HANSBROUGH: A bill (H. R. 9971) for the relief of Mrs. 
Frances E. Farrington Stebbins—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McCREARY: A bill (H. R. 9972) for the relief of George 
Denny, sr.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MORSE (by request): A bill (H. R. 9973) for the relief of 
Nina A. Page—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9974) for the re- 
lief of Mary R. Sinclair—to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

Ey Mr. QUINN: A bill (H. R. 9975) for the relief of George W. Spen- 
cer—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania (by request): A bill (H. R. 
9976) to provide for payment of Rachael Dikeman’s pension to J. H. 
Simpkins for support, ete.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 9977) for the relief 
of the legal heirs of J. H. Ware, deceased—to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. WILSON, of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 9978) to place the name 
of Cornelius Mozengo on the pension-roll—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARNES: Petition of certain citizens of Lincoln County, 
Georgia, for the passage of subtreasury bill, H. R. 7162—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition from Davisborough, Ga., asking for the passage of Sen- 
ate bill 2716, for improvement of Galveston Harbor—to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BLAND: Petition of citizens of Texas County, Missouri, ask- 
ing the passage of House Lill 5353, to prevent option gambling—to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BLOUNT: Petition from Pike County, Georgia, inst the 

of the Conger lard bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BREWER: Petition of A. J. Wickham and 68 others, citi- 
zens of Livingston County, Michigan, in favor of the of House 
bill 7162, to establish subtreasuries, etc., and Senate bill 2806, to es- 
tablish agricultural depots for the accommodation of farmers, plant- 
ers, etc.—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CARUTH: Petition of citizens of Louisville, Ky., in favor 
of amending and perpetuating the national-banking system—to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CHEATHAM: Petition in opposition to taxing cotton-seed 
oil, ete.— to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. COLEMAN: Petition of stockholders of and depositors in the 
American National Bank, for the passage of laws for the perpetuation 
of the national-banking system, under which the interests of depositors 
are protected by Government supervision—to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

Also, protest of the banks and bankers of New Orleans, La., against 
the passage of House bill 5353, taxing purthases and sales of cotton, 
grain, and hog products, stating that if said bill becomes a law great 
injury and damage will result by reducing the stability of values, and 
that the risk in making advances on such property is much less now 
than it was previous to the inauguration of the present method of do- 
ing business—to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. CON GER: Memorial of Iowa Prisoners of War Association, 
for compensation and pensions for prisoners of war—to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COWLES: Petition of D. F. Denton, secretary Farmers’ Alli- 
ance 1488, North Carolina, praying for ge of House bill 7162 and 
Senate bill 2806—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CRISP: Petition of R. L. Henderson, Daniel Tucker, and 
others, citizens of Irwin County, Georgia, in opposition to the Conger 
compound-lard bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CUTCHEON: Protest of cigar-makers of Manistee, Mich., 
against the tobacco schedule of the tariff bill—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, protest of 28 cigar-makers, of Manistee, Mich., against the 
tobacco clause of the McKinley tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 3 

By Mr. DALZELL: Resolutions of Pittsburgh (Pa.) Chamber of 
Commerce, against Chinese exclusion amendment to the census law 
to the Select Committee on the Eleventh Census. 

Resolutions of Pittsburgh (Pa.) Chamber of Commerce, in favor of 
F the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

È = 


Also, petition of sundry citizens of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, 
for passage of laws for perpetuation of the national-b: system, 
under which the interest of depositors is protected by Government 
supervision—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. EVANS: Petition of citizens of Tennessee in favor of House 
bill 7162 and Senate bill 2806, for increase of currency—to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of business men of Chattanooga, Tenn., favoring in- 
crease of pay to railway post-office clerks—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Road. 

By Mr. FITHIAN: Petition of soldiers of Lawrence County, IIlinois, 
asking Congress to pass a service-pension bill—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Cumberland County, Illinois, asking for 
the passage of House bill 5353—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FLICK: Petition of 100 members of the Society of Friends, 
of Clarke County, Iowa, protesting against large expenditures fornayal 
and coast defenses—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FLOWER: Petition of Caswell, Massey & Co., Day, Hays & 
Sons, and 20 others, retail druggists, against duty of 10 cents per pound 
on sugar of milk—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FRANK: Petition of hide dealers of St. Louis, against proposed 
duty on hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. GEST: Petition by citizens of Moline, III., for the passage of 
laws to perpetuate the national-banking system—to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition and the proof in the claim of M. G. Browning fora 
pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GIBSON: Petition of citizens of Salisbury, Md., for perpetua- 
tion of the national-banking system—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. GRIMES: Petition of Mountville Suballiance of Troup 
County, Georgia, in favor of subtreasury bill—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of C. M. Lucas and J. J. Philemon and others, citizens 
of Taylor County, Georgia, for the same measure—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. W. Taylor, W. H. York, and others, citizens of 
Meriwether County, Georgia, for the same measure—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Charles P. Turner, H. H. Strickland, and others, citi- 
zens of Carroll County, Georgia, for the same measure—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of H. J. Meyerand others, citizens of Iowa, 
against legislation restricting immigration and changing naturaliza- 
tion laws—to the Select Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of J. B. Danforth and others, citizens of Rock Island, 
III., and Davenport, Iowa, against a duty on silver-lead ores—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAYNES: Petition of a conference of delegates of German- 
American societies, held in the city of Washington March, 1890, against 
the passage of any and all of the measures now pending before Con- 
gress designed to materially change the present national laws on im- 
migration and naturalization—to the Select Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of 3,000 citizens of Northwestern Ohio, of German 
bi against the proposed change of the naturalization and immigra- 
tion laws, as embodied in bills now pending in Congress—to the Select 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa: Paper from Messrs, R. R. Plane & 
Co., Independence, Buchanan County, Iowa, protesting against increase 
of duty on breech-loading guns to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, papers from Messrs. Heinz & Carstem, Ackley, in County, 
Towa, protesting t increase of duty on breech-loading guns to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina: Petition of N. B. Gunter 
and 59 others, members of Hickory Grove Farmers’ Alliance, No, 1375, 
of Randolph County, for the passage of House bill 7162, known as the 
subtreasury plan—to the Committee on Agriculture, 

Also, petition of G. H. Lambert and 16 others,members of Maple 
Spring Alliance, No. 1894, of Randolph County, North Carolina, for the 
same measure—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of J. J. Allen and 25 others, citizens of same county 
and State, for the samé measure—to the Committee on Agriculture, 

Also, petition of T. C. Henley and 14 others, citizens of the same 
county and State; for the same measure—to the Committee on Agricult- 
ure. 

Also, petition of S. S. Templeton and 26 others, citizens of Iredell 
County, North Carolina, for the same measure—to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

Also, petition of Goshen McCulloh and 37 others, members of Au- 
gusta Alliance, No. 1018, of Davis County, North Carolina, for the same 
measure—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HOOKER: Petition of N. M. Hollingsworth and 59 others, 
citizens of Mississippi, in favor of passage of House bill 5353, in rela- 
tion to dealing in options and futures—to the Committee on Agricult- 


ure. 

By Mr. LANHAM: Three petitions of citizens of Shackelford County, 
Texas, relating to subtreasury bill—to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. LEE (by request): Petition of J. S. Eggborn, for the estate 
of Mary Ann Allen, late of Culpeper County, Virginia, for reference 
of claim to the Court of Claims under the Bowman act—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LESTER, of Georgia: Petition of H. G. Edenfield and others, 
citizens of Screven County, Georgia, for the passage of House bill 7126 
and Senate bill 2506—to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. McCLAMMY: Petitions of sundry citizens of North Caro- 
lina, for the passage of House bill 716—to the Committee on Agricult- 


ure, 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: Request of Kerr-Murray Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Fort Wayne, Ind., and of the Commercial Club of Las Vegas, 
N. Mex., for the immediate passage of an act establishing a land court 
or commission to settle titles depending on grants made by the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico previous to 1848 by the treaty of G upe Hi- 
dalgo, and alleging that the people of the Territory have now waited 
forty-two years for the fufillment of the promises made in said treaty— 
to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

By Mr. McCOMAS: Petition of William Koons, of Frederick County, 
Maryland, for reference to the Committee on War Claims—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of N. T. Talbott, deceased, of Montgomery County, 
Maryland—to the Comune on War Claims. 

Also, petition of John T. Kilham, for estate of Samuel Kilham, late 
of Washington County, Maryland—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McRAE: Petition of Milton Cross and 91 others, citizens of 
Polk County, Arkansas, in favor of House bill 5353, relating to options 
and futures—to the Committee on Agriculture. a 

Also, petition of Hon. O. S. Jones and 97 others, citizens of Nevada 
County, Arkansas, asking for the passage of the House bill 9224, known 
as the Featherston bill, to authorize loans to farmers on improved 
farms of not less than 10 nor more than 320 acres—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MOORE, of Texas: Petition of citizens of Colorado County, 
Texas, favoring the passage of House bill 7162—to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MORROW: Petition of the Ladies’ Silk-Culture Society of 
California, protesting against any appropriations for experimental silk 
culture—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MORSE (by request): Petition of Nina A. Page, for special 
act ng arrears of pensions to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O’NEIL, of Massachusetts: Remonstrance of Merchants of 
Boston, against the passage of the Conger lard bill—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania: Memorial of Mary R. Sinclair, 
asking for relief—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OUTHWAITE (by request): Petition of citizens, for the pas- 
sage of laws for the perpetuation of the national-banking system under 
which the interest of depositors is protected by Government super- 
vision—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of Sarah E. Conn, widow of George F. Conn, that a 
bill be introduced and passed granting her arrears of pension that are 
justly due her—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PAYNE: Remonstrance of Friends’ Society of ee ian 
N. Y., against an increase in the Navy—to the Committee on Na 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PICKLER: Memorial officially signed by Frances E. Willard, 
as president of the National Woman’s ian Tem ce Union 
and the World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, asking for 
appropriate legislation for the suppression of the traffic in Chinese 
women and girls for immoral purposes at the port of San Francisco 
to the Select Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


By Mr. PIERCE: Petition of J, R. Green, of Dyer County, Tennes- 
see, for reference of claim to Court of Claims under the provisions of the 
Bowman act—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of James H. Hunt, heir of Nathaniel Hunt, late of 
Haywood County, Tennessee, for reference of claim to Court of Claims 
Tas the provisions of the Bowman act—to the Committee on War 

ms. 

Also, petition of Jane J. Walker, of Haywood County, Tennessee, for 
reference of claim to Court of Claims under the provisions of the Bow- 
man act—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of William B. Read, of Haywood County, Tennessee, 
for reference of claim to the Court of Claims under the provisions of 
the Bowman act—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of L. G. B. Seat, Gibson County, Tennessee, asking 
compensation for property taken and used by the United States Army 
during the late war—to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. REED, of Iowa: Papers and petition for the relief of T. H. 
Head—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr, SCRANTON: Petition of J. A. Linell and others, citizens of 
Scranton, Pa., for the perpetuation of the national-banking system— 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 

By Mr. SENEY: Petition of A. C. Mathies and 32 others, ex-Union 
soldiers of Gibbon, Ohio, favoring a service pension—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEWART, of Georgia: Petition by citizens of Dodge and Ha- 
bersham Counties, Georgia, protesting against the passage of the Conger 
lard bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of various citizens of Dooley County, Georgia, protest- 
ing against the lard bill—to the Committee on 8 

y Mr. STONE, of Kentucky: Memorial of citizens of Trigg County, 
Kentucky, praying for the ge of House bill 7162 or Senate bill 
2806—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, memorial of citizens of Calloway County, Kentucky, praying 

ge of House bill 5353—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. STRUBLE: Petition of A. T. Dailey and 35 others, citizens 
of Monona County, Iowa, urging the passage of House bill 5353, regard- 
ing the dealing in options and futures—to the Committee on Agricult- 


ure. 

Also, petition of A. P. Norwood and 205 others, citizens of Whiting, 
Iowa, and vicinity, demanding the prohibition of boards of trade, 
bucket shops, and others from fixing the value on the raw or manufact- 
ured produce of American farmers, etc.—to the Committee on Agricult- 


ure. 

By Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR: Petition of F. B. Way and others, of 
Ashtabula, Ohio, against an increase of duty on photographic albumen 
paper—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

y Mr. TAYLOR, of Tennessee: Petition of Elizabeth Miller, ad- 
ministratrix of Felix Miller, late of Hawkins County, Tennessee, for 
reference of claim to the Court of Claims, under provision of the Bow- 
man act—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Loulsa Henderson, of Cocke County, Tennessee, for 
reference of claim to the Court of Claims, under the provisions of the 
Bowman act—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND, of Colorado: Petition from cigar-makers of 
Salida, Colo., against schedule F of tariff bill under head of ** Tobacco’’— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TURNER, of Georgia: Petition of A. F. Berry and 19 oth- 
ers, members of Spring Hill Suballiance of Thomas County, Georgia, 
asking the passage of the bill for the improvement of Galveston Har- 
bor—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of J. B. Baskin and 51 others, members of Beaver Dam 
Alliance, of Berrien County, Georgia, in favor of the subtreasury bill 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WALKER, of Missouri: Petition of James W. Farris and 190 
others, citizens of Oregon County, Missouri, asking for the passage of 
House bill 5353—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WALLACE, of New York: Protest of citizens of Brooklyn, 
N. V., against a duty on tin-plate—fo the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama: Petition of General Ruggles, for 
irrigation bill—to the Select Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands in 
the United States. 

Also, petition of William Gullot, of Jackson County, Ala pray- 

for reference of his claim to the Court of Claims, under act of March 
3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio: Memorial of Crown Council No. 35, 
Dayton, Ohio, 148 members, foran amendment to the Constitution—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: Memorial of Grange, No. 83, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Pennsylvania, asking further coinage of silver—to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, memorial of Grange No. 298, Patrons of Husbandry, Bradford 
County, Pennsylvania, for the same measure—to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, memorial of Grange No. 927, Patrons of Husbandry, of Pennsyl- 
arg rr measure—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures, 
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Also, memorial from Grange 842, Patrons of Husbandry, of same 
State, for the same measure—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

Also, memorial of Grange No. 842, Patrons of Husbandry, of Pennsyl- 
vania, asking certain tariff duties to be levied on imported farm prod- 
ucts—to the Cominittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Grange No, 881, Patrons of Husbandry, of Penn- 
sylvania, for the same relief—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Grange No. 336, Patrons of Husbandry, Bradford 
2 Pennsylvania, for the same relief to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. YARDLEY: Petition of organizations and citizens in Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, praying for a constitutional amendment to pre- 
vent.the union of church and state—to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 


SENATE. ` 
SATURDAY, May 3, 1890. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of citizens of Centralia, III., pray- 
ing that the circulation of national banks issued shall be 100 per cent. 
of the par value of the bonds deposited, instead of 90 per cent., and fa- 
voring the passage of all bills calculated to strengthen and encourage the 
extension of the national-banking system; which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of 20 citizens of Illinois, praying for the 
passage of House bill 5353, relating to dealings in options; which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a resolution of the bar of Muscogee, Ind. T., in 
favor of including the judge of the United States court for the Indian 
Territory in the bill to increase the salaries of the several district 
judges of the United States to $5,000 per annum; which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CASEY. I present a petition of 96 citizens of Steele County, 
North Dakota, stating that they believe the present depressed condition 
of agriculture can be greatly relieved by a change in the financial system 
of the Government, so as to give the volume of the circulating medium 
a flexible quality equal to the finctuation in demand caused by the 
marketing of the products of agriculture, and praying for the passage 
of House bill 7162 or Senate bill 2806, to accomplish that I 
move that the petition be referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Early in December I presented concurrent reso- 
lution No. 18 of the General Assembly of State of Missouri, en- 
titled ‘A joint and concurrent resolution asking Con to appro- 
priate $25,000 to the county of Stone, in the State of Missouri, for the 
purpose of constructing and erecting a bridge over the James River at 
or near the county seat of said Stone County,’’ which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. I have received a copy of the res- 
olution from the representative from that county, and a memo- 
randum showing the measurement of the river at that place. 

I move thatthe memorial and 8 paper be referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, and I hope that they will take action upon 
the matter and report the result of their action to the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. é 

Mr. GIBSON. I present a memorial from citizens en in the 
banking business in the city of New Orleans, La., stating belief 
that if House bill 5353, taxing the purchase and sale of cotton, grain, 
and hog products, becomes a law it will do immense damage to the 
business in those articles, reduce the stability of values, and work great 
injury, and remonstrating against the passage of that bill. 

Mr. President, I desire to state that the clearings for the last year, up 
to January 1, 1890, by the associated banks of the city of New Orleans 
amounted to $504,474,843. The banking capital of the city of New 
Orleans ia only 88.088, 374, including surplus and undivided profits, 
yet the volume of exchange es (foreign and domestic) amounts 
to $210, 000,000 per annum for moving the crops of cotton, sugar, and 
grain, This volume is equal to about one-half of the whole value of 
the present cotton crop now being marketed. 

I move that the memorial be referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Mr. DANIEL presented a paon of 58 citizens of Skipwith, Va,, 
praying for the free coinage of silver; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. PASCO presented the petition of A. E. Sawyer and other employés 
in the post-office at Jacksonville, Fla., praying that their 2 may 
be protected in the appropriations so as to provide for a proper amount 
of clerical assistance during the winter months; which was referred to 
the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 


Mr. BLAIR. I have a memorial of the State Grange of 4 . 
dated Alexandria, Va., May 1. which is addressed to the Senate. They 


say: 
The State Grange 


‘importance of this 1 
ing the State Grange in matters of legislation durin 
i Somro to say pigion behalf „ of My, represen 
i ion we would most res ully urge upon 
bill be reconsidered and passed, as a measure calculated to advance the cause of 
education in the South and thereby promote the welfare of our people; and we 
would further ask the co-operation of our Virginia Senators in 8 this 


end. 
Respectfully, * . D N, 
Chairman Legislative Committez, and by Authority of State Grangs of Virginia. 


I move that the memorial lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 3 

Mr. CALL. I present a petition of the Farmers’ Alliance of Sumter 
County, in the State of Florida, ully petitioning Congress to 
enact into a law at the earliest possible day Senate bill 2806. The peti- 
tion is signed by Mr. A. M. Norwood and a large number of citizens 
of that county. I move its reference to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PLUMB. I present a memorial of the representatives of the 
Religions Society of Friends for the States of Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, and Delaware, remonstrating against the large 5 that 
has been recommended by various committees of this body in favor of 
increasing the Navy and coast defenses. I move that the memorial be 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. PAYNE, If the Senator will allow me I will state that there 
have been some dozen, I believe, of those papersintroduced here. They 
all come from the same body. One came to me, addressed to me per- 
sonally, and I wish to inquire if that is not the case with the one the 
Senator now presents. 

Mr. PLUMB. It was sent to me personally, but it was addressed on 
its face to the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. PAYNE. They all come from the organization representing 
those three States. I received a copy as well as other Senators. 

Mr. PLUMB. Ihave no doubt these people thought the Senator 
from Ohio was a subject for grace, and they therefore sent him a copy. 
They knew of course that I was in accord with the general purpose of 
the memorials and they sought to instruct me. 

Mr. PAYNE. Will the tor be kind eaough to read the com- 
mencement of the memorial he has just presented? 

Mr. PLUMB. I have parted with my possession of it, and conse- 
quently can not do so. 

Mr. PAYNE. They all come from the same office, and I do not think 
we ought to lumber up our files with them. 

Mr, PLUMB. The files of the Senate are somewhat sacred, but still 
if we never get anything worse on them than these documents I think 
on the whole we 8 be fortunate; at all events, we shall not degen- 
erate into corruption. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the Committee on Naval Afairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. SPOONER, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 1414) for the relief of William G. Raymond, asked 
to be discharged from its further consideration and that it be referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs; which was agreed to. 

Mr. SPOONER. Iam instructed by the Committee on Claims, to 
whom were referred resolutions of the Iowa Woman's Suffrage Associ- 
ation in favor of the e by Congress of a bill making an appropri- 
ation for the payment of Miss Anna Ella Carroll’s claim, to ask that 
the committee be discharged from the further consideration of the me- 
morial and that it be referred to the Committee on Military Afairs, be- 
fore which the bill to which it relates is pending, 

The report was to. 

Mr. HARRIS, from the Committée on the District of Columbia, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 2918) for the relief of Henrietta V. Min- 
nix, submitted an adverse report thereon; and the bill was postponed 
indefinitely. 

Mr. HAMPTON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 5302) for the relief of the Michigan Military 
Academy, reported it without amendment, 

Mr.SPOONER, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 1900) to provide for the erection of a 
public building in the city of Canton, Ohio, reported it with amend- 


ments. 

Mr. VEST, from the Committee on Commerce, reported a bill (S. 
3740) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River 
between the city of Pierre, in Hughes County, and Fort Pierre, in Stan- 
7 County, in the State of South Dakota; which was read twice by its 


e. 

Mr. CHANDLER submitted the views of the minority of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, Pesta pir Brae Bale R. 1929) for the re- 
lief of Juliet C. Palmer, widow and administra of James C. Palmer, 


The memorial will be referred to 
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late Surgeon-General United States Navy, heretofore favorably reported 
from that committee; which were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAWLEY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2865) granting to the Jacksonville, St. Au- 
gustine and Halifax River Railway Company a right of way across the 
United States military reservation at St. Augustine, Fla., reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report thereon. 

MERCHANT MARINE AND OCEAN MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. FRYE. Iam instructed by the Committee on Commerce to re- 
port two important bills, 

First, a bill to place the American merchant marine engaged in the 
foreign trade upon an equality with that of other nations. This is the 
bill known as the Shipping League tonnage bill. The shipping leagues 
extend along the Gulf and up the Atlantic and along the Pacific coast 
and along the Lakes. They have a membership of 100,000 or 200,000 
important men. They have been for five or six years in in- 
vestigating the matter of the revival of the merchant marine. They 
finally agreed upon a bill which in their opinion would have the desired 
result, and this is practically the bill upon which they It has 
been reported from the House Committee on Merchant ine, and the 
Senate Committee on Commerce has adopted the bill with but few 
amendments, and I report it from the Senate Committee on Commerce 
as an original bill, 

The bill provides for the payment of 30 cents a ton for each thousand 
miles sailed and includes all vessels, iron, steel, wood, sail, steam, 
from 500 tons upward. It provides that they shall be what would be 
regarded as ships of a very fine order. It provides that they shall carry 
a certain proportion of American citizens as sailors and that they shall 
be officered by American citizens. It authorizes them to be taken by 
the Government, ete. 

The cost of this bill, according to the Commissioner of De str | 
would probably be for the first year $3,000,000 or $3,500,000, and wonl 
increase, in his opinion, within six years to $5,000,000 or $6,000,000, 
and would save to the people of the United States many millions for 
each million it costs. 

It has been supported by resolutions innumerable almost of boards 
of trade and chambers of commerce, by the National Grange, and, I 
am informed, Pe the National Farmers’ Alliance, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine reports from 
the Committee on Commerce an original bill, which will be read the 
first and second time by title and placed on the Calendar. = 

The bill (S. 3738) to place the American merchant marine engaged 
in the foreign trade upon an equality with that of other nations was 
read twice by its title. 

Mr. FRYE. That bill is supported by evidence taken by the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine, the testimony of many of the ablest 
and most enced men in shipping affairs in the United States. 
Very little evidence was taken by the Senate committee, they prefer- 
ring to use this and not to go to the expense bali unin Lask that 
the testimony taken before the House committee may be printed for 


the use of the Senate. 
It will be so ordered, if there be no 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
objection. The Chair hears none, 

Mr. FRYE. I also report from the Committee on Commerce a bill 
to provide for ocean mail service between the United States and for- 
eign ports, and to promote commerce. 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. An inal bill? 

Mr. FRYE. An original bill. This bill provides that the Postmas- 
ter-General may make contracts for the ing of the United States 
mails in United States ships owned by American citizens between United 
States ports and all foreign ports. He may make the contracts for not 
less than five and not exceeding ten years in duration. 

It provides for four classes of steam-ships with which he may con- 
tract the first class being steam-ships of a gross registered tonnage of not 
less than 8,000 tons, capable of maintaining at sea under i 
weather 20 knots an hour, and provides that only that class of ships shall 
be used for the rtation of the mails between the United States 
and Great Britain. It provides for a second class of ships not less than 
5,000 tons register and capable of maintaining 18 knots an hour atsea 
in ordinary weather. It provides for a third class of 14 knots and not 
less than 2,500 tons measurement, and a fourth class of 12 knots and not 
less than 1,500 tons measurement, which may be of iron, steel, or wood. 

The bill provides that for the first class the pay shall not exceed $6 
a mile the outward voyage, for the second class not exceeding $3 the out- 
ward voyage, for the class not exceeding $1.50, and for the fourth 
class not exceeding $1. It provides that the vessels heretofore built 
and contracted for by the Postmaster-General shall first be inspected 
and receive a certificate of fitness for the service from the Secretary of 
the Navy. It provides that the first three classes hereafter built shall 
be built according to plans and specifications e by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy; that they shall be of the highest maritime rating 
known to American or foreign registers; that they shall be capable of 
sustaining four 6-inch guns; that they shall in all respects be built so 
as to he converted into auxiliary cruisers for the Navy within ten or 
twenty days, with suficient strength for all the purposes that the Navy 
would require them for. 
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The bill provides that they shall carry American apprentices as petty 
officers, one for each 1,000 tons; that they shall educate and train 
them in seamanship. It provides that they shall carry the mail mes- 
senger of the United States and furnish him with the n accom- 
modations for himself and his mail. It provides that the United States 
may take the ships whenever they please, paying whatever may be 
agreed upon or, if there is a disagreement, whatever impartial apprais- 
ers may determine. 

I have the right to say, Mr. President, that I know if this bill be- 
comes a law a line of the best ships in the whole world will be put on 
within three years between New York and Liverpool. 

Mr. BUTLER. American-built ships? 

Mr. FRYE. American-built ships, flying the American flag. 

Mr. MITCHELL, May I ask the Senator from Maine a question? 
I did not hear the first part of the Senator’s statement. I wish to in- 
quire if in this proposition there is any limit on distance ? 

Mr. FRYE. There is no limit on distance at all. Irepeat, I have 
a right to say that I know a line of the best ships in the world will 
within three years be on between New York and Liverpool. I have 
the right further to say that I know a line of the second-class ships, 
aking 18 knots, of not less than 5,000 tons register, will be on be- 
tween New York and Rio de la Plata in less than three years. I be- 
lieve, and I have good reasons for my belief, that two lines will be on 
from the Pacific coast to China, Japan, and Australia, competing with 
the British lines. 

I ask leave to file hereafter, if I shall desire to do so, a report accom- 
panying this bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read the first time, 
and, if there be no objection, the second time by title, and placed on 
the Calendar, 

The bill (S. 3739) to provide for ocean mail service between the 
United States and foreign ports and to promote commerce was read 
twice by its title. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I desire to state, as a member of the 
Commerce Committee, that I dissent entirely from the report of the 
majority of the committee in favor of these two measures named by the 
chairman of the committee. 

I have no disposition to say anything further now, except to remark 
that in order to encourage the carrying trade of the United States it 
seems to me that the first step is to remove all obstacles to our com- 
merce with foreign countries. So long as we have the system of legis- 
lation which now prevails, that discourages commerce with foreign na- 
tions, we need not expect by any subsidy, that, in my judgment, is 
against the Constitution of the United States and all the demands of 
public policy, to bring about what we are systematically endeavoring 
to prevent. 

Mr. COKE. Mr. President, I desire to state, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, that I do not join in the advocacy of either of these 
bills or in the report upon them of the majority of the committee. I 
will not at this time state my reasons for opposing them, but will do 
so when the proper time arrives. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
endar. 

Mr. FRYE, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bilis, reported them severally adversely; and they 
were postponed indefinitely: 

A bill (S. 124) to promote the foreign trade of the United States and 
encourage the increase of the American merchant marine; 

A bill (S. 1514) to place the American merchant marine engaged in 
the foreign trade upon an equality with that of other nations; 

A bill (S. 1627) to provide for ocean mail service between the United 
States and foreign ports and to promote commerce; 

A bill (8. 1628) for the encouragement of commerce, the protection 
of navigation, and the improvement of the merchant marine in the 
foreign trade; and 

A (S. 1939) to place the American merchant marine engaged in 
the foreign trade upon an equality with that of other nations. 


COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFATRS. 


Mr. DAWES. Iam instructed by the Committee on Indian Affairs 
to report a resolution authorizing the continuance of certain investiga- 
tions not yet finished that the committee are now engaged in and to 
ask that it may be referred to the Committee on Contingent mses. 

The resolution was read and referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, as follows: 


That the Committee on Indian Affairs be instructed, either by full 
committee or subcommittee or committees, as may be appointed by the ir- 
man thereof with the full power of such committee, to continue during the re- 
cess of Congress the investigations authorized by the resolution of March 1 
1887, with the authority and in the manner and to the extent provided in said 
resolution, and in the pursuance of inv tion to b the several In- 

reservations and the five nations in the In Territory, or any reserva- 
— N in pe opinion of said committee, it may be necessary to extend 

0 ons. 

2. That said committee, or subcommittee, shall haye power to send for 
sons and papers, and to examine witnesses under oath Mg scr gs berg matters 
which they are hereby empowered to in , and may hold sessions 
during the recess of the Senate at such place as they may determine, 


The bills will be placed on the Cal- 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 


Mr. FRYE, from the Committee on Commerce, reported the followin; 
resolution; which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Contro 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be, and is hereby, authorized to 
send for persons and papers and subpœna witnesses in the prosecution of an in- 
quiry now being made by said committee in relation to the improvement of the 
Mississippi River, and that the expenses of the same be paid out of the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate. 


REPORT ON MEAT PRODUCTS, 


Mr. HAWLEY. Iam instructed by the Committee on Printing to 
report without amendment aconcurrent resolution submitted y: y 
by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] providing for the printing of 
the report on meat products, with the accompanying evidence. 

The concurrent resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate ee House of Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed 30,000 additional copies of the report on meat products, of which 10,006 
copies shall be for the use of the Senate and 20,000 copies for the use of the House 
of Representatives; and that there be printed 1,500 additional copies of the tes- 
timony accompanying the said report, of which 500 shall be for the use of the 
Senate and 1,000 copies for the use of the House of Representatives, 

Mr. HAWLEY. The rule requires that the amount of cost be 
stated. It is $400 only for the report and $600 for the evidence. It 
is a very large number, but that seemed to be asked for. 

Mr. ALLISON. I was about to ask the Senator from Connecticut 
what would be the additional cost of printing the evidence accompany- 
ing the report. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The full number? 

Mr. ALLISON. The full number. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It would take a little time to compute; I should 
have to get the clerk to make the figures, This estimate for the evi- 
dence includes of course the type-setting and all that. It is a mere 
matter of work and paper after that. 

Mr. VEST. It is already in type, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. ALLISON. I suggest the importance of a larger number of 
copies of the evidence. I submit to the Senator from Missouri that 
there are very important matters contained in the evidence, and the 
volume will be interesting to all investigating the subject. 

Mr. VEST. I have not the slightest objection myself. There are 
six hundred and odd of the testimony and only sixty pages, I 
think, of the report. I think the whole expense of these additional 
copies—I was told so by the clerk of the Committee on Printing—will 


be $1,102. 
Mr. ALLISON. Including the testimony ? 
Mr. VEST. Yes, sir. 


Mr. HAWLEY. I did not understand the Senator’s remark. 

Mr. VEST. Iwas told by the printing clerk that the whole cost 
would be $1,102. 

Mr. HAWLEY. According to the resolution just reported? 

Mr. VEST. Yes, sir; if there are 30,000 copies of the report for the 
House and Senate and then 1,500 copies of the testimony, the cost al- 
together will be $1,102. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well; I will not press the matter further. 

Mr. VEST. I have not the slightest objection, if the Senator from 
Towa desires it, to double the number of copies of the testimony. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Of the evidence, I should say. There are enough 
copies of the report provided, probably. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
ask for the present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes, I intended to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let it be read again. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be again read. 

The Chief Clerk read the concurrent resolution. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the reso- 


lution. 

Mr. SPOONER. I move to amend that part of the resolution which 
refers to the evidence by striking out ‘‘ fifteen hundred an 
‘í forty-five hundred. There will be a great demand for this evidence 
among the farmers. 

Several Senators. Say 5,000. 

Mr. SPOONER. I will move to make the number 5,000. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Giving the Senate one-third and the House two- 
thirds, making it 6,000 copies, 2,000 for the Senate and 4,000 for the 


House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 8, strike out ‘‘fifteen hun and in- 
sert flve thousand;’’ so as to read: 

Five thousand additional copies. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will require a change 
in ir SPOONER.” If I change that proposition, I will it 

À may * 

pee 2,000 copies for the Senate and 4,000 1 for the House of Repro: 
sentatives, 


y 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin will be stated as modified. 
ae CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to amend the resolution so as to 


And that there be printed 6,000 additional copies of the testimony accompany- 
ing the said report, of which 2,000 shall be for the use of the Senate and 4,000 
copies for the use of the House of Representatives. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on agreeing to 
the concurrent resolution as amended. 

Mr. CULLOM. I think the resolution perhaps is a little defective 
in not fully stating what report it relates to, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first part of the resolution will 
be again read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

That there be printed 30,000 additional copies of the report on meat products. 


Mr. CULLOM. It does not state from what committee the report 
was made, 

Mr. VEST. It ought to read from the Select Committee on the 
Transportation and Sale of Meat Products,” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The proposed amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to amend the resolution so as to 
read: 

That there be printed 90,000 additional opa of the report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Transportation and Sale of Meat Products, being Senate Report 
829 of the Fifty-first Congress, first session. 1 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be agreed to, 
if there be no objection. The question is on agreeing to the concur- 
rent resolution as amended. 

The concurrent resolution as amended was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Mr. PETTIGREW introduced a bill (S. 3741) to increase the sala- 
ries of the Commissioner and Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
and of the financial clerk in the Indian Office; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 

Mr. CASEY introduced a bill (S. 3742) to provide for the survey of 
public lands in the State of North Dakota; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands, 

Mr. POWER introduced a bill (S. 3743) to provide for the survey of 
public lands in the State of Montana; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. SQUIRE introduced a bill (S. 3744) to provide additional 
lights on the navigable channels of Puget Sound and the rivers tribu- 
tary thereto in the State of Washington; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. ALLEN introduced a bill (S. 3745) granting to the Northern 
Pacific and Yakima Irrigation opony a right of way through the 
Yakima Indian reservation, in Washington; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. PLUMB introduced a bill (S. 3746) to extend the time for filing 
claims for horses and equipments lost by officers and enlisted men in 


the service of the United States, and for other purposes; which was 


was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3747) to give additional rank to certain 
officers of the Army; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3748) granting a pension to George 
Moseley; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 

pers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MOODY introduced a bill (S. 3749) authorizing the President to 
appoint and retire John W. Hines with the rank and grade of second 
lieutenant; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. ; 

Mr. BERRY introduced a bill (S. 3750) to establish the customs dis- 
trict of Tennessee and Arkansas; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. PUGH introduced a bill (S. 3751) to grant to the Mobile and 
Dauphin Island Railroad and Harbor Company a right to trestle across 
the shoal water between Cedar Point and Dauphin Island; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

AMENDMENTS TO BILLS. 
Mr. PETTIGREW submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
by him to the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
ill; which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. TELLER. Some days since I offered an amendment to Senate 
bill 2350, authorizing the issue of Treasury notes on deposit of silver 
bullion. I desire to offer another amendment, which is the same amend- 
ment with some slight changes, to complete the amendment I then of- 
a It need not be referred to the committee, I move thatit be 

tinted. F 
£ The motion was agreed to. 
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IRRIGATION OF ARID LANDS. 


Mr. TELLER. I send to the desk a resolution and ask its present 
consideration, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Whereas the act approved October 2, 1888, making yp NE gg ae for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1590, in 
appropriating the sum of $100,000 for investigating the extent to which the arid 
region of the United States may be reclaimed by irrigation and to enable the 
Geological Survey to select the sites for reservoirs and other hydraulic works 
connected therewith, further provides as follows: 

“And all the lands which may hereafter be designated or selected by such 
United States surveys for sites for reservoirs, ditches, or canals for irrigation 
pu and all the lands made susceptible of irrigation by such reservoirs, 
ditches, or canals, are from this time henceforth reserved from sale as the prop- 
erty of the Tinited States, and shall not be subject, after the pone of this act, to 
entry, settlement, or occupation until further pet by law." 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be requested toinform the Senate 
what construction is placed by his Department upon the scope and effect of the 
reservation from sale and disposal of the arid lands under the provisions of the 
act above cited: and what instructions or orders, if any, have been issued or mado 
thereunder, whether general or special, with respect to thesuspension of the 
arid lands from entry under the public lands laws, or the suspension of entries 
thereof heretofore made, or affecting the rights of citizons to construct canals 
and ditches for irrigating purposes on the public domain, 


Mr. ALLISON, Let it be again reported. 

The PRESIDENT pio tempore. It will be again reported. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution. 

Mr. SPOONER, Is that simply a resolution calling for information? 

Mr. TELLER. That is all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. McPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills; 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 1094) to increase the pension of Joseph Claire; 

A bill (H. R. 1239) for the relief of David Barnhart; 

A bill (H. R. 1867) for the relief of Charles Max Wittig; 

A bill l. R. 3678) to grant an honorable discharge to N. Parker 
Doe, and for other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. — to increase the pension of George C. Quick; 

A bill (H. R. 6349) increasing the pension of Mary Snead, a Revolu- 
tionary pensioner; 

A bill (H. R. 6906) granting a pension to John H. McLaughlin; 

A bill (H. R. 8087) granting a pension to Johnson Reddick; 

A bill Gl. R. 9041) to increase the pension of William Hamill; 

A bill (H. R. 9205) to grant a pension to Julia A. Erkskine; and 

A joint resolution (H. Kes. 134) to provide for printing the eulogies 
delivered in Congress upon the late Richard W. Townshend. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the follow- 
ing bills: 

A bill (S. 1022) granting a pension to the widow of the late Com- 
mander Samuel H. Baker, United States Navy; and 

A bill (S. 2765) granting a pension to William Richardson. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a con- 
current resolution for the printing of the report of the Director of the 
Mint on the production of precious metals in the United States for the 
calendar year 1889, and providing for the printing of 9,000 extra copies 
of the same. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the concurrent resolution of the Sen- 
ate to print the report of the National Academy of Sciences for the 
year 1888, which was, in line 5, after the word report, to strike out 

‘and memoirs.” ` 

Mr. HAWLEY. I move that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment and ask a conference with the House of Representatives thereon, 
There is a misapprehension evidently with to that resolution, 
The memoirs referred to are not biographical sketches or anything of 
that sort. They are scientific reports, and in reply to questions asked 
by the General Government, which, according to the act constituing 
the Academy, it is required to investigate and report upon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Connecticut moves 
that the Senate disagree to the amendment of the House of Represent- 
atives and ask for a conference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pre tempore was authorized 
to appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. HAWLEY, 
Mr. MANDERSON, and Mr. GORMAN were appointed. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had on 
this 2d instant approved and signed the act (S. 895) to provide a tem- 
porary government for the Territory of Oklahoma, to enlarge the ju- 
risdiction of the United States court in the Indian Territory, and for 
other purposes. - 
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COIN, CURRENCY, AND IMPORTS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
resolution coming over from a preceding day, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the following resolution, submitted yesterday 
by Mr. MITCHELL, and the Senate proceeded to its consideration: 


Sn That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, directed to 
report to the Senate at his earliest convenience— 

The total amount in value of gold coin and gold bullion, respectively, 
eit the total amount in value of silver coin and silver bullion, respectively, 
such coins to be estimated at their par value and such bullifon at its market 
value at time of shipment, exported from this country during the year ending 

December 31, 1889, andthe amountin like detailsof of said coins and metals 
ively wh into this country during the same period, and the countries, respect- 
whence said coin or bullion came, and to what uses and extent each was 
app! Bed in this country during that year. 

cond. The amount of national-bank notes retired during the year 1889, the 
amount and kind of money issued to take. the place of said notes, also to take 
the place of the excess of the amount of coin and bullion, respectively, — 
over the amount imported, if any, during that year, aud the exact result and 
effect caused by said changes on the volume of paper money outstanding, and 
also the amount of gold and silver coin and bullion, res: vely, in this coun- 

try at the beginning and end of said year, 


Third. The eash valne of exports from and imports into this coun- 
try . from the movement of gold and silver coin and bullion) during the 
year endin 


Fourth, for convenient reference the answers to these inquiries be stated 
consecutively and as concisely as the full information asked for will admit. 


Mr. SHERMAN, The objection I have to this resolution is that 

every item of the information it calls for, so faras I can from 

ing it read, is furnished in the documents sent to us at the 
beginning of the session, and as to the information since the date of 
those documents, it will be impossible to give it now with any exacti- 
tude, because the returns are not complete. As to the importsand ex- 
ports, they are given in monthly statements laid upon our tables. Only 
a day or two since I looked over a statement made up to the Ist of April. 
These statements are generally about a month behind the time to 
which they relate. Itseemsto me all this information can be had from 
the public 5 but if the Senator offering this resolution thinks 
it better to group the various items, it will involve a great deal ol Iabor 
to collate the i 5 rmation already collected. 

Mr. MITCHELL. It is perhaps true that most of the Wen 
called for can be found, but not without a considerable amount of 
search through various documents. We are about now to enter upon 
one of the most important debates that the Senate has ever engaged 
in, relating to the silver question 
hn SHERMAN. That will be over before this information can be 

Mr. MITCHELL. It is desirable that we should have the informa- 
tion in consecutive order in one paper, so that it can be conveniently 
referred to. 

In addition to that, the information called for is stated in the docu- 
ments with reference to years, whilst other items of information 
called for in this resolution are stated by the calendar year, and it re- 
quires considerable examination and study, I find, to figure out just 
what the whole business means. If it turns out, as stated by the Šen 
ator from Ohio, that all these data appear in different documents, then 
certainly it will not be very much trouble to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to answer this resolution and have all the items put in one paper 
for convenient reference. That is all I desire. 

Mr.SHERMAN. The practical difficulty is that the present state- 
ments made to us, which cover all these points, so far as I know, are 
made up toa certain date, the end of the fiscal year in June. Those 
reports are made in December. Now, it will be impossible for the Sec- 
retary to bring up the statements to the end of the calendar year in all 
probability; the data will not be collected. And this resolution calls 
for the Secretary’s views as to the result of certain facts. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator from Ohio will permit me, that part 
of the resolution which requires a report as to what uses and to what 
extent coin and bullion were applied in this country during the year 
1889 is a matter which will require an original investigation. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I desire to say that one of the principal questions 
brought up time and again in the line of this battle is as to the amount 
of circulating medium in our country. There are scarcely two Sena- 
tors on this floor who will give the same figures. Now it occurs to me 
that if the Secretary of the Treasury can answer, as he ought to be able 
to answer, the question propounded in this resolution, we shall have 
the data from the Treasury or we shall have a standpoint at least 
whereby we can arrive at a correct conclusion as to the amount of cir- 
culating medium in this country, both paper and gold. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I have no desire to prevent this information be- 
ing called out—I desire it myself—but from my knowledge of the 
nature of these statements I do not believe it can be had, and the Sen- 
ator will be disappointed. I suggest to him, however, that this reso- 
lution be referred to the Committee on Finance. They meet on Tues- 
day, and that will not create delay, but probably may expedite the 
matter. Ido not wish to interfere with any call for information, but 
Iam afraid-the information will not come to us in time for the debate 
to which the Senator has reference. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Isu that fifteen minutes’ conversation at the 
‘Treasury Department answer some of these questions. The reso- 
lution might perhaps pass on Monday. I do not mean that we could 


get the information, but it is very easy to ascertain at the Treasury 
Department whether it is a matter of a week or three months, 

Mr. STEWART. It will be convenient to have in connected form 
what information thé Treasury Department has on these subjects, but 
there are several inquiries in this resolution which can not be answered 
except by guessing. However, the Treasury Department are in the 
habit of guessing and we can have the benefit of their guesses. They 
guess how much money there is in the country in a general way; they 
guess how much gold and silver we started with some years ago, and 
how much we have now. They are utterly unable to make any allow- 
ance for wear and loss, as they confess. They are unable to make any 
estimate of the probable amount, even, that is taken out of the coun- 
try by travelers, and that is paid to the tramp vessels which import 
goods, for their exchanges do not come through the regular exchanges 
of the country, so that they can be reported. They have not given us 
any estimate of the amount of greenbacks that have been lost and de- 
stroyed in the nearly thirty years that currency has been in circula- 
tion. 

So, at best, the information we can get from the Treasury Department 
will be very vague. They assume in their statements that all the paper 
money that has been pan rinted is in the country. The 2 57 not give us 
what is taken out of the country and estimate what has been taken 
out, particularly the vast sums during the lastyear. They do not give 
us even an estimate of the various drawbacks, which make quite a large 
aggregate in considering the volume of the circulating medium. They 
claim that there has been an increase of the circulating medium, which 
is probably not the case. I think there has been an actual contraction 
during the last few years. Besides the contraction, I think there is 
less money in the circulation now than there was two or three years 
ago. Thedemand for money has increased very largely, producing a 
very stringent money market. 

While I do not wish that undue importance should be attached to 
the estimates of the Treasury Department, they have unusual means of 
information, and I think it would be well tocall on them and get their 
statement. What we have in the reports made last fall is scattered 
through various documents. If it was in a connected form, such as the 
statisticians in the Department can furnish us with, it would be con- 
venient in the silver debate. I hope the resolution will be passed if it 
be anticipated that we can get theinformation. We can get something, 
I su before that debate closes. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think it may be valuable to have this informa- 
tion in consecutive form for use in the great debate which is impend- 
ing, but I suggest to the Senator from Oregon that he allow me to move 
to strike out of the resolution the words: 

F said changes on the volume ot paper 
money outstandin, 

It seems to me a it would be very difficult forthe Secretary of the 

to state to us the exact effect and result of that. 
sone MITCHELL. Ihave no objection to that modification. I want 

e facts. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ihave no doubt a‘great many gentlemen might 
have different views on that subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report the words 
proposed to be stricken out. 

The Cuter CLERK. In the second clause of the resolution, line 5, 
it is proposed to strike out the words: 

And the exact result and effect caused by said changes on the volume of paper 
money outstanding. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Take the first clause here. Every item of that is 
rer fully and in detail by the reports which have now been 
printed: 

First. The total amount in value of gold coin and bullion, respecti 
CCC respective ak 
coins to be estimated at their par value and such bullion at its market value at 
time of shipment, exported from this country. 

It seems to me that that is not required. 

Mr. STEWART. It will only take a little while to give the figures. 

Mr. SHERMAN. But this requires the information to be brought 
= to the present date. 

MITCHELL. We think it important to have that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. How can it be done? 

Mr. MITCHELL. The Treasary Department ought to be able to 
answer that question. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Treasury ent is not able to give a 
detailed statement of the importations for two months after they are 
made. It is impossible to do so. Lam afraid the Senator will not get 
his report possibly in time. I make no objection to the resolution, 
however; I do not desire to prevent any kind of information from being 
had. 

Mr. MITCHELL. The only motive I have is to get the information. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iam afraid the Senator will not getit, because it 
can not be furnished, I fear. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there further morning business? 
If there be none, that order is closed. The Calendar of general orders 
under Rule 8 is in order. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill (S. 846) for the relief of Nathaniel McKay and the execu- 
tors of Donald McKay. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I do not think that bill should be con- 
sidered under the present rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator object? 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I do, 

Mr. HIGGINS. I move that the bill be taken up notwithstanding 
the objection. ’ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Delaware moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill notwithstand- 
ing the objection. ; 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I understand that is not according to the 
agreement about cases of this kind. To-day is devoted to the Calen- 
dar of unobjected cases, and I therefore object to this bill coming up. 
If I may be permitted to make a statement, I should have no objection 
to taking the bill up, if there was proper time for discussion, but un- 
der this rule it seems to me it can not be done. It is not in compliance 
with the unanimous consent of the Senate that to-day should be devoted 
to unobjected cases on the Calendar, 

Fi HIGGINS. „I would inquire whether it is not in order before 2 
0 2 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will recognize the Sena - 
tor from Delaware to make the motion if he desires. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I withdraw the objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read at length in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was read; and the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
resumed its consideration. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, I think that the language in line 
40 is not exactly right if I read it correctly: J 

That if any such changes caused less work and expenses to the contractors 
that the original plan. 

The word than?“ ought to be substituted for the word that.“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That change will be made, if there 
be no objection. 

Mr. SPOONER. What was that? 

Mr. COCKRELL. In line 40 to strike out the word that and 
insert “than,” 

Mr. SPOONER. It is“ than’? in the printed bill I have in my hand. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The one the Secretary read did not read that 


way. 

Mr. SPOONER. It should be than“ instead of that.“ 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is no question about that. This bill was 
— over without losing its place on the Calendar at my solicitation, 

believe, as I desired time to examine it. I have examined the bill very 
carefully, and I have also the reports which have heretofore been made 
upon it and the veto of the former bill for the benefit of the same par- 
ties by the late President Cleveland; and I have concluded, after a 
thorough examination, that the objections do not lie to this bill which 
I supposed did justly exist, and it is for that reason that I offer no 
further objection to it. I think the bill is better guarded than I sup- 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Are there other amendments to the 
bill in Committee of the Whole ? 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ishould like to have that bill explained. The 
name sounds familiar to me. Who has the bill in charge ? 

Mr. HIGGINS." I have. 

Mr. ci aris I hope the Senator from Delaware will explain 
the bill. ° 

Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. President, the facts are very fully set forth in 
the report of the committee, which includes the reports previous! 
made from the same committee by the Senator from Maine [Mr. Frye 
and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

A short history of the case is that in 1863, shortly after the contest 
between the Monitor and the Merrimac, the Navy Department entered 
into contracts with certain parties, these claimants among the rest, for 
the construction of monitors and other vessels of war that were iron- 
clads. McKay & Aldus, now represented by Nathaniel McKay, made 
one of these contracts for the construction of the monitor called the 
Squando, in March, 1863, and that contract, like all the others, pro- 
vided for the completion of the ships within six months from that 

riod. It further provided that a premium of $4,500 a month should 

e paid for the completion of the ships within that time and a corre- 

sponding penalty of $4,500 a month forany delay beyond the time. In 

fact the Sqnando, which is a typical case, was not completed until the 

4th of April, 1865, or one month and two years after the contract, in- 

oe of being completed in six months from the making of the con- 
. 


This delay was owing to the fact that the Government engineers 
made fundamental mistakes in the specifications and plans for the 
building of these vessels. The first vessel that was completed, the 
Chimo, sank to her smokestacks on account of a miscalculation in the 
displacement of the vessel, and work on all the others had to be sus- 
pended; indeed, from the beginning to the end it was a succession of 
delays, stoppages, changes, and alterations, until the vessels as com- 
pleted bore but little resemblance to the vessels that were originally 
contracted for. For this extra work thus occasioned the contractors 
were in large part paid, though I believe that one branch of this claim is 
that that portion of it shall be again audited before the Court of Claims. 


But there was another cause of damage arising from these delays ſor i 


which no provision was made and for which no return has ever been 
made to the contractors. The date of the contract, as I have already 
stated, was the 4th of March, 1863. The proper date of the comple- 
tion would have been the 4th of October, 1863, but the actual date was 
the 4th of April, 1865. During that time the price of labor and ma- 
terials went through the phenomenal change and advance which is one 
of the great facts of our history, and the contractors were delayed by 
the Government and its chosen agents long beyond the time they had 
conceived of when their contracts were made, and so they found them- 
selves caught as in a vise, 

They were compelled at once by their contract, by the superior force 
of the Government, and by their patriotism to go on and complete the 
contracts in accordance with their undertaking, but they had to do it 
at the increased prices, and so a very large cause of damage ensued. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Task the Senator whether the delay he refers to 
was caused by the action of the Government, 


Mr. HIGGINS. The testimony on that subject is overwhelming - 


that it was. The report of the committee contains the evidence taken 
or shown to them from the letters of Mr. Stimers, the engineer in 
charge, that really the diseretion which had been exercised caused a 
delay, and it amounts to an admission on his part that this was 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. President, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Delaware may pern because there are a good many 
things about this case which I should like to have explained. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without limit of time? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. ithout limit of time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from Vermont asks 
unanimous consent that the provision of the rule may be waived and 
that the Senator from Delaware may proceed without limitation of 
time. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, 

Mr. HIGGINS. I will not abuse the privilege, Mr. President. 
There is a letter also here, that I think I shall have printed with my 
remarks, from Mr. Isherwood, at that time connected as su rvising en- 
gineer with the Navy Department in Washington, gravely criticising 
the conduct of the Government in this behalf, and going to show that 
all the causes of these delays and changes were laid at the door of the 
engineer-in-chief, Mr. Stimers, who was at that time engineer-in-chief 
in New York. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Will the Senator kindly tell me whether this 
subject has not been once taken into consideration in an act of Con- 
gress which became a law ? 

Mr. HIGGINS. I was just coming to that. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, Will the Senator give me the date? 

Mr. HIGGINS. The 2d of March, 1867; and I have here, I think, a 
copy of that law. 

As I have said, the three cases of the sei ie built by McKay & 
Aldus, the monitor Nauset, and the double-ender Ashuelot are but 
three vessels of a large class that were in this predicament. Congress 
took the matter up, or at least the Senate took the matter up, and on 
the 9th of March, 1865, adopted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be requested to organize a board of 
not less than three competent persons, whose duty it shall be to inquire into and 
determine how much the vessels of war and steam- machinery contracted forby 
the Department in the years 1862 and 1868 cost the contractors over and above 
the contract price and allowance for extra work, and report the same to the Sen- 


ate at its next session, none but those that have given satisfaction to the De- 
partment to be considered. 


Under that authority the then Secretary of the Navy created a board 
known as the Selfridge board, Commander Selfridge of the Navy bein 
the chairman of it, and that board sat for several months and h 
testimony from a great many of the contractors. It was under a reso- 
lution of the Senate. There was noauthority, of course, for payment, 
505 payments were immediately made because of the action of that 


I will say, in respect of these three particular contractors for the 
three vessels I have named, that none of these contractors ap 
before that board or made any application to it. It was because, as 
Tam informed, they could not get their accounts together so as to 
make the estimate of their losses during the period of its sessions. 

The matter thus being left entirely at loose ends and no provision 
of relief, but only of instruction being created by this board, Congress 
afterwards undertook to do a larger measure of justice to the contract-- 
ors by passing the act of the 2d of March, 1867, authorizing the Sec- 
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retary of the Navy to make further inquiry. By this act of the 2d of 
March, 1867, 8 of the Navy was required by a board 


To ascertain the additional cost which was necessarily incurred by each con- 
tractor in the completion of his work by reason of any changes or alterations 
in the plans and specifications required and delays in the 5 ol the 
rg occasioned by the Government, which were not provided for in the orig - 

contract. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him just 
now, as Iam compelled to leave the Senate Chamber in order to visit 
a sick associate in the other House? 

Mr. HIGGINS. Certainty. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I find by the act of March 2, 1867, that the See- 
retary of the Navy is directed to investigate the claims of all these con- 
tractors upon the following basis,which appears to be the very sub- 
stance and almost iu the identical, if not in the very identical, language 
of the bill now under consideration. He shall ascertain the addi- 
tional cost which was necessarily incurred by each contractor in the 
completion of his work by reason of any changes or alterations in the 
plans and specifications required, and delays, etc., but no allow- 
ance for any advance in the price of labor or material shall be con- 
sidered, unless under certain conditions, and so on, and making a 
complete provision just as this bill does. 

Now, what I wish to ask my triend from Delaware is, what took place 
in execution of this act of 1867? Did McKay apply to the Secretary 
of the Navy or without application did the Secretary of the Navy do 
anything about it, and, if so, what, and how much money, if anything, 
was paid out of the Treasury on account of that affair? 

Mr. HIGGINS. The history of the case from that point is this: 
The contractors under the provisions of that act were required to fur- 
nish answers to certain questions which involved the statement of 
their time, etc., and all those facts and papers were filed with the Navy 

ent and went before the Marchand board. The Marchand 
board did not take testimony or hear testimony; it did not hear coun- 
sel; it did not admit the parties; but it took these papers, and then 
when it came to make its report it assumed that the provisions of that 
statute were controlling on them in this respect; that, as the contract 
itself provided for alterations and changes, consequently they could 
give no relief. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is that report to be had in print somewhere? 

Mr. HIGGINS. It is printed with the report of the committee in 


this case. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to ask whether that board decided 
against the claim in toto or whether they allowed him something that 
he got, and, if so, how much? 

Mr. HIGGINS. ‘They reported in all these cases that there was 
nothing due from the Government to these parties, for the reason, as we 
are left to presume, that, as the contract itself provided for changes, 
consequently no relief could be granted under the contract. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I remember that in the case of Miles Greenwood, 
of Cincinnati, one of these contractors, after very fall consideration 
some years ago, a bill was passed for his relief. Is that case similar to 
the present one? 

Mr. HIGGINS. I may say it is almost identical. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That case was thoroughly considered by my col- 
league and myself and we examined it with great care, and that bill 
became a law, and Miles Greenwood before he died, although he Jost 
quite heavily during the war, was recouped to a considerable extent. 


I think he got $50,000 or $60,000. 
Mr. HIGGINS. He got $76,000. 
This bill has both Houses of Congress, and it was vetoed by 


President Cleveland; but previously to that it had passed the Senate 
several times and had been reported upon favorably in both Houses on 
many occasions. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I see, if the Senator will allow me, in the report 
of the naval board of 1867, that a Mr. McKay—I suppose that is the 
same case—Donald McKay—— 

Mr. HIGGINS. That is one of the cases. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Isee in the case of the light-draught monitor Nau- 
set the contract price was $386,000; the whole increased cost of the work 
over the contract price as claimed by the contractors was 5314, 768.9 3. 
The amount of said increased cost caused by the delay and action of 
the Government, as determined by the board to be due, was nothing; 
the amount paid the contractor over and above the contract price ob- 
tained from the bureau was $192,110.98. So that Mr. McKay got on 
the Nauset the contract price of $386,000 and $192,000, leaving off the 
odd dollars, in round numbers $200,000, making $586,000 for the light- 
draught monitor Nauset; but beyond that he claimed before this board 
$314,768.93 more. 

Mr. HIGGINS. One hundred and twenty-two thousand dollars 
more, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The whole amount of the increased cost of the 
work over the contract price as claimed by the contractors was $314,- 
768.93, and out of that is to come the $192,110.98. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Yes. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Which is the present amount as here claimed. 
Now I understand it, 


Mr. HIGGINS. The report of the committee makes this thing very 
plain, and I beg to read from that in answer to these inquiries. The 
act required the Secretary— 

To ascertain the additional cost which was necessarily incurred by each 
contractor in the completion of his work by reason of any changes or alterations 


in the plans and specifications required and delays in the prosecution of the 
work oceasioned by the Government, which were not provided for in the origi- 


nal contract.” 
uired the Secretary to report to Congress a tabular state- 


Theact further 
ment of each case which should contain the name of the contractor, a deseri 


tion of the work, the contract price, the whole increased cost of the work ovér 
the contract pe and the amount of such increased cost, caused by the delay 
and action of the Government as aforesaid, and the amount already paid the 
contractor over and above the contract price.“ 

It will be observed that by the lan e of this statute the Secretary of the 
Navy was not to adjudicate upon the rights or claim of the contractors. He 
was not authorized to even inquire into thé legal result as to what, if anything, 
dalky tO h navel board oc ͥ ð?! Gubacciomss Wiounal. “i teontin ke sean 
dots vader the statute to e * c facts that were 5 tbe 
statute in terms so explicit that they should not be misunderstood, 

The main and comprehensive fact directed to be ascertained was “ the addi- 
tional cost which was necessarily incurred by each contractor in the completion 
of his work by reason of any changes or alterations in the plans and specifica- 
tions required and delays in the prosecution of the work occasioned by the Gov- 
ernment, which were not provided for in the original contract.“ 

To come at this fact he was further required to report to Congress a tabular 
statement of certain other facts, and among them (1) the whole increased cost 
above the contract price“ and * (2) the amount of such increased cost caused 
by the delay and action of the Government as aforesaid.” 

Instead of the board reporting the whole increased cost of the work 
over the contract price when it was contracted for, as claimed by the 
contractors, and instead of reporting the amount of such increased cost 
caused by the delay and action of the Government, they found the 
amount of such increased cost was caused by changes in the contracts 
which the Government had reserved the right tomake. In other words, 
they assumed that nothing was due under these contracts, because the 
contracts provided in their texts and within their four corners that the 
Government might make changes and alterations. Probably thatcon- 
struction of the contract was right. That has been so found in the 
case decided by the Supreme Court of the United States in, I think, 5 
Otto. 

The contractors do not come here because they have a legal right 
elsewhere. They come because they have an equitable right and a 
peal to the Government, as they only can through its legislative bran: 
to be let up from the terms of this contract, by reason of the fact that 
such delay and such expense as was put upon them by this two years’ 
delay was something not contemplated by either the Government and 
its officers on the one hand or the contractors on the other, at the time 
the contracts were made providing for the completion of these vessels. 
I think therefore there can be no reason why this relief in all equity 
and justice should not be ted. 

Mr. McPHERSON, Will the Senator from Delaware yield to me 
for a question? or if he has left the floor perhaps he will answer the 
questions I wish to ask when I get through. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I shall be glad to answer the Senator. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to inquire if this bill was not be- 
fore the last Congress, and whether it was not then passed by both 
Houses of Congress? 

Mr. HIGGINS. It was. 

Mr. McPHERSON. And the President vetoed it, as I understand? 

Mr. HIGGINS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McPHERSON. The bill, as I remember, passed the Senate at 
the last session with but little or no debate; nobody seemed to make 
any issue upon the question, and from conversations I had with parties 
who professed to know something about it I was of the opinion that 
this bill was entirely a different bill from what it now purports to be, 
and therefore I did not then make any opposition to it whatever. 

I should like to inquire of the Senator from Delaware, and I presume 
he will give me the information, why it is that Mr. McKay has been 
singled out from among all this list of applicants, or rather not a list 
of applicants, but a list of those who have never been paid except in the 
same form in which Mr. McKay has been paid, for damages occasioned 
by the delay upon the ships. J ask why Mr. McKay has been singled 
out and the rest of them are not bere with bills for their relief. Is it 
because of the fact that Mr. McKay rendered active, useful political 
service in the last campaign to the Republican party ? ~ 

Mr. SPOONER. Is that the cause of the Senator’s opposition to the 
claim ? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Not at all. As I said before, I supposed this 
bill was upon an entirely different basis, According to the report of the 
committee Mr. McKay has received what everybody else has received 
for damage allowance on these ships. He went before the Selfridge 
board and the Selfridge board granted him an allowance which is found 
in the appendix to the report, and I call attention to it, 

Mr. HIGGINS. You mean the Marchand board? 5 

Mr. McPHERSON. On the ship Nauset, one of those mentioned here, 
he has received a damage allowance of $192,110.98; on the Squando, 
$194,535.70; on the Ashuelot, $22,415.92. That was an award, as I un- 
derstood, granted by the Selfridge board. The ies who built these 
ships accepted the report of the Selfridge received their money 
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and rendered the Government a receipt in full of all debts and demands 

due them by reason of any damage they had sustained by delay or other- 
in the building of these ships. 

ow, I wish to ask why the applicant comes before Congress, after 

having receipted to the Government in full. if that be the case—and I 

presume it is and I assume it is from the report itself—and asks to haye 


somet more made up to him when others who were engaged in the 
same kind of enterprise in building ships for the Government as found 
in this list, numbering as they do some fifteen or twenty persons, rep- 
resenting forty-eightships, do not come here and nobody stands up here 
and asks that they be recompensed in like manner with Mr. McKay? 

Here was the case of Perrine, Secor & Co., who built several ships 
for the Government, three, I think, in all, the Manhattan, the Tecum- 
seh, and the Mahopac, The contract price was $1,380,000. They 
have been paid aJready over the contract price the sum of $521,191.53. 

After I first became a member of the Senate, I think for three or 
four years, these gentlemen were before the Naval Committee, year 
after vear, asking for additional pay when they had settled with the 
Government three times. They first accepted the contract price and 
receipted to the Government. They got an award under the Selfridge 
ee re settled again with the Government and gave their receipt. 
They got another award under the Marchand board and again settled 

with the Government and gaye their receipt in full for all damages. 
They came before the Congress of the United States for the fourth 
time asking for an additional allowance, I supposed, as I said when I 
first rose, in the McKay case, as it was before the Senate on a former 
occasion that there had never been any allowance whatever by way of 
damages for delay; but it seems that Mr. McKay has received a large 
sum 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I will endeavor to answer the various questions of 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
spoken once on the bill. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I was interrupted by the Senator from New Jersey, 
and I suppose I have a right to answer his questions. 

The P. IDENT pro tempore. Under the rule a Senator can speak 
but once, and then for five minutes only. The limitation of time was 
remoyed in the Senator’s case. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I did not yield the floor except to the Senator from 
New Jersey for a question. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I thinkit would be unfair, in view of the remarks 
of the Senator from New Jersey, that the Senator from Delaware should 
not have an opportunity to reply. I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the Senator from Delaware may be allowed five minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent that the Senator from Delaware may have leave to pro- 
ceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. SPOONER. I should like to make this inquiry of the Chair? 
Was there not unanimous consent given to the Senator from Delaware 
to k without limit? 

PRESIDENT pro tempore. To speak once without limit. 

Mr. SPOONER. To proceed with the discussion of the case without 
limit. He was proceeding with his argument, but yielded for a moment 
in order to allow the Senator from New Jersey to put a question. Did 
he thereby lose his right to the floor? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Delaware took his 
seat, yielding the floor, as the Chair supposed, and the Senator from 
New Jersey was recognized. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL 
3 consent that the Senator from Delaware may p: 
further. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Without limit. 

Mr. HIGGINS. In taking my seat I did not understand that I was 
yielding the floor, hut the Senator from New Jersey asked to put a ques- 
tion to me, and as I thought he would spend some time upon it I took 
my seat. I did not wish to stand all the time he was speaking. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I hope the Senator from Delaware will be per- 
mitted to answer my questions, 

Mr. WASHBURN. The Senator from Delaware did not surrender 
the floor, but he sat down while the Senator from New Jersey was ask- 
ing a question. 

Mr. SPOONER, It was too much to ask the Senator from Delaware 
to remain standing while the Senator from New Jersey was asking such 
a question. 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection to the 
Senator from Delaware proceeding with his remarks. 

Mr. HARRIS, Isimply desire to say that I shall not object to the 
Senator from Delaware proceeding with the explanation he proposes to 
make of this bill, butif it is going to lead to further and extensive de- 
bate I shall interpose an objection to the further consideration of the 
bill, and let it go over. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I do not think it will lead to extended debate. 

Mr. HARRIS. I can not consent to this bill consuming the whole 
time of the day. It is somewhat contrary to the rule under which we 
are acting that it should. 


The Senator from Delaware has 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There being no objection, the Sena- 
tor from Delaware may proceed. 

Mr. HIGGINS. The Senator from New Jersey asked, first, why this 
bill is singled out as the first of this class tobe reported. I will simpl 
say that it is the first of this class which were introduced in the Sena’ 
the first which was referred to the Committee on Claims and by it toa 
subcommittee, and it merely comes up as the first of the class to be 
acted upon, not by way of any invidious distinction against the others, 
of which there are two at least, if not three, now on the Calendar. 

In the next place, the Senator is in error in supposing that these con- 
tractors ever took their case before the Selfridge board. They never 
appeared before the Selfridge hoard. Thatboard never acted upon their 
case. It was the Marchand board, created under the act of 1867, that 
they a before, and not before the Selfridge board. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. May J call the attention of the Senator to 
4 of the report, in which it appears, as I understand, that Mr. Donald 
McKay was before the Selfridge board, but he disclaimed any right to 
recover on account of one of the vessels on account of damage allowance 
by reason of the delay caused by the Government, and it further ap- 
pears that an award was paid to Mr. McKay of over $192,000 in one 
case and $194,000 in another? z 

Mr. HIGGINS. No; those payments were made for the extra work 
required by the changes and alterations made by the Navy Department 
for that work asit proceeded, and after it was completed those payments 
were made, and when the Government took its final receipt it took it 
as a receipt in full, without which these contractors could not have got 
their money. But that point has been the subject of discussion in 
body before, if I may without impropriety refer to it, particularly, I 
thik, by the late Senator Hendricks while he was here. As any one 


knows who has had transactions with the Government, you have to sign 


a voucher before you get your money. : 
But the report of the committee has gone on the theory that th 
payments and these receipts could in no just sense be held to defeat the 
right of these claimants to their just claim here. They were not pay- 
ments in full. No receipt is conclusive evidence; itis but presumptive 
evidence. There were no payments in full. Without aie these re- 
ceipts they could not have got the money. The evidence further shows 
that at the time these payments were made the officers of the Govern- 

ment said they would not prevent the parties going to Congress if th 

wanted to do so, and I presume these claimants stood in like case wi 

all other claimants, and that the Government never has treated those 
receipts as final and conclusive. On the contrary, it was because the 
Government held that they were not conclusive that this body passed 
the resolution under which the Selfridge board was created, and that 
Congress went on afterwards and passed the act of 1867, under which 
the Marchand board was created to adjudicate upon them, but it de- 
clined to adjudicate because under its terms they considered that they 
had no right to grant relief in case the contract provided for alterations. 

I think, therefore, in no sense have these parties been concluded by 
their own action. They never have been paid in full, and in no sense 
are they concluded on the plea of res adjudicata, that this was deter- 
mined by the Selfridge board or the Marchand board. It is true the 
report of the Selfridge board states that Donald McKay ap be- 
fore it and said that he had no claim except in the case of the Ashue- 
lot. Now he is dead and gone, and we are unable to get any explana- 
tion of that entry in the report; but it bears internal evidence of its 
unreliability. 

Mr. REAGAN, Will the Senator, when it is convenient to him, ad- 
vise us what is meant by this proviso of the bill? which reads: 

And provided further, That all moneys paid to said contractors by the Govern- 
mentover and above the original contract price for building said vessel shall 
be deducted from any amounts allowed by said court by reason of the matters 
hereinbefore stated. 

Mr. HIGGINS. That arises in this way: The original contract pro- 
vided for acertain price. The changes and alterations of which I have 
already spoken required a great deal of extra work. For thatthe con- 
tractors received a sum with which they are debited in this account, 
aud this requires that they shall be held by that debit. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Will the Senator yield to me one moment, as 
his time is unlimited and mine is not? 

Mr. HIGGINS. I will yield to a question. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I find this on page 4 of the report, speaking of 
the objections made by the President of the United States, which I sup- 
pose were founded on fact: 

In 1867 the claims were fully examined under a law of Congress and rejected 

y the Marchand board], and the Supreme Court in an exactly similar case 

Choteau vs. The United States, 5 Otto, 61, in the case of the Etah] find neither 

w nor equity supporting them. 

It also appears that after a large sum had been paid— 


Opportunity was offered them [before the Selfridge board] to make further 
claim of as broad a nature as they could desire; they failed to do so, and one of 
them Donan Mekay) disclaimed any right to recover on account of one of the 
yesse. 
though I sapposa all are included in the present bill, if thisis the samo 
bill that was before us at the last Con 
Mr. HIGGINS. I will answer the Senator’s question, although I 


> 
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think I answered it when I was on the floor before snd although it is 
included in the previous question as to the appearance of Donald McKay 
before that board. The report says that he disclaimed any claim ex- 
cept in respect to the Ashuelot, and yet under the provisions of the 
resolution of the Senate, of 1865, creating the Selfridge board, he could 
have made no such statement, because the Ashuelot at that time was 
not completed, and by the provisions of the resolution he could only 
make claim for such vessels as had given satisfaction. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator permit me to make a sugges- 
tion there? 

Mr. HIGGINS. I will. : 

Mr. McPHERSON. This is a very complicated case. It is estab- 
lishing a precedent which will take millions of dollars outof the public 
Treasury if like treatment be awarded to other claims which it is pro- 
posed to give to those of Mr. McKay. How can such a bill be debated 
intelligently and satisfactorily under the five-minute rule? let me ask 
the Senator. I suggest that he let the bill go over and bring it up in 
its regular order, where full and fair discussion may bring ont all the 
facts of the case. : 

Mr. SPOONER. I ask the Senator from Delaware to yield to me, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Delaware 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin ? 

Mr. HIGGINS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SPOONER. I desire to say, Mr. President, that this bill and 
other bills having relation to such claims have been frequently exam- 
ined by the Committee on Claims since I have had the honor to be a 
member of that committee, and I say to the Senator from New Jersey 
and to other Senators who have made suggestions that they can not 
by cursorily looking at a report investigate this claim or any claim*as 
patiently and as thoroughly as the Committee on Claims have investi- 

ted it. : 

This bill has been passed by the Senate seven times and passed by 
the House of Representatives five times, I am informed, and I think 
the RECORD will show that when this bill came up in the Senate in 
the last Congress the Senator from New Jersey objected to it and asked 
that it go over in order that he might look into it, and when it came up 
again in the Senate he withdrew his objection to it and it was passed. 

Now, Mr. President, I think the Senator from New Jersey did not 
intend to intimate when he referred to the political affiliation of this 
elaimant that the Committee on Claims could be or would be influenced 
at all in reporting a bill to the Senate by any such consideration. I re- 
pudiate it and repel it for that committee, if the Senator intended to 
be so understood. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Will the Senator yield to measingle moment ? 

Mr. SPOONER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Let me say that I intended no criticism upon 
the committee or no discourtesy to the committee, but I find here a 

many applicants for like favors, and I say there is no equity, as 
understand it, in any of these cases, and I find that the Committee 
on Claims for some reason or other have brought this bill forward and 
have not brought forward any of the others. It is well known what 
the gentleman who is the applicant in this case did in the last cam- 


Mr. SPOONER. The Senator from New Jersey speaks without an 
examination of the Calendar and without knowledge of the facts. The 
Senator from New Jersey himself introduced a bill for the relief of a 
claimant similarly situated, the Washington Iron Works. The Sena- 
tor from New Jersey, if I remember correctly, came to me, and it was 
perfectly proper that he should, as chairman of the Committee on 
Claims, and asked me to refer that bill to a subcommittee in accord- 
dance with the custom of the committee, stating to me that he be- 
lieved it to be a claim founded in justice, and I did as he requested. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Mr. President 

Mr. SPOONER. The Senator will allow me to proceed. I did as re- 
quested. I referred the claim to the same Senator who had given in- 
vestigation under the order of the committee to the bill under consid- 
eration, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hicarns], and the Senator 
from Delaware, on the 23d day of April, reported the bill introduced 
by the Senator from New Jersey growing ont of substantially the same 
state of facts, with an amendment, making it precisely the same as the 
bill which is now before the Senate. 

Mr. President, the Washington Iron Works, for whose relief the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey introduced the bill, also went before the Selfridge 


Mr. McPHERSON. That I did not know. 

Mr. SPOONER. That I do know, and it does not affect the justice 
of their claim either. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I was informed that case had never been before 


any board. 

Mr. SPOONER. Then the Senator was misinformed. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Furthermore I know nothing about the justice 
of the claim, but I supposed the committee would give to it the con- 
sideration which they give to all claims and would report what was 
just and right in the premises. i 

Mr. SPOONER. The committee did give it the same considera- 
tion, and the committee, upon precisely the same principles which gov- 


ered it in its action upon the McKay claim, reported favorably 1 a 
bill which was introduced by the Senator from New Jersey and which 
is upon the Calendar awaiting the action of the Senate. If the Sena- 
tor will send for Report No. 743 he will find the report of the Com- 
mittee on Claims in favor of the bill introduced by for the relief 
of the Washington Iron Works. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I will say to the Senator that, if it is exactly 
such a bill as the one now before the Senate, as I ine it to be after 
the short investigation I have been able to give it, I vote against it. 

Mr. SPOONER. The Senator is at liberty to do so, of course. He 
will find in that report—and I think upon reflection the Senator will 
reconsider his determination to vote against it—that the Washington 
Iron Works presented their claim for alterations before the Selfri 
board and were allowed for them. He will find, too, that by the fault 
of the Government and the Government’s agents in the exercise of its 
reserved power to make alterations the Washington Iron Works were 
greatly delayed in carrying out their contract. He will find that dur- 
ing the time they were thus delayed by the action of the Government 
there was a phenomenal increase in the cost of labor and in the cost of 
materials, so that in the very nature of things it would have been im- 
possible, because of the fault of the Government, and not of the con- 
tractors, to complete the contract within the time and within the limit 
of cost fixed by the contract. 

They gave their receipt for the amount awarded by the Selfrid 
board. That never has been treated by the Senate and never 8 5 
be treated by the Senate in settling with the contractors as a bar toa 
fair, equitable, and honest adjustment ofa claim. If I owe the Sena- 
tor money and I pay him a certain sum and he gives me a receipt in 
full, and it turns out that I have not paid him what was due him he 
is not barred in any court of justice from recovering from me the entire 
amount. As between individuals a receipt in full is always suscepti- 
ble of explanation. It bars no investigation into the truth and no 
award based upon the truth, and there are strong reasons why thatrule 
should apply with greater force to the Government, becanse the citizen 
or the contractor is not on the same basis in dealing with the Govern- 
ment. 

They had advanced their money, as in the case of the Washington 
Tron Works, as in the case of McKay and others, and they were obliged - 
to take what the Government would give them or fail. The Goyern- 
ment held the purse; the men who were contracting were not inde- 
pendent, and we have always held, and I shall always contend, that 
no receipt in full given under the exaction of the Government, in order 
to secure the payment of what is confessedly due, shall prevent an in- 
vestigation into the substantial justice of the case or justice being done 


by the Government. 
The Senator from Wisconsin has 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
spoken five minutes, 

Mr. SPOONER. I will not take over five minutes longer, if the 
Senate will give me additional time. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Lask unanimous consent that the Senator from 
Wisconsin may have five minutes longer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent that the Senator from Wisconsin have leave to proceed 
five minutes further under Rule VIII. 

Mr. MITCHELL. The Senator is chairman of the committee in 
charge of the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. I shall not object to the Senator from Wisconsin eon- 
cluding his remarks within the next five minutes, butif I can catch 
the eye of the Chair at the end of his remarks I shall object, as this 
discussion seems to be widening out. I can not consent to the consump- 
tion of the whole day in the consideration of this one bill. 

Mr. SPOONER. I shall be very brief. 

By the act of Congress in 1867 it was declared that there had 
been great delays in the prosecution of this work and that the delays 
were caused by the Government. That was settled by Co by 
that act. The committee was moved by this consideration (and it had 
no thought of whether this claimant was a Republican or a t) 
and by the notion that every man is entitled to a fair hearing in a 
competent tribunal upon any claim which he may have against the 
Government of the United States. It is a farce, it is a travesty upon 
justice, toclaim that this Marchand board was a tribunal whoseadjudica- 
tion, ifit could be called adjudication, could bind any one. Theydid not 
allow the claimant to go before them. They did not allow the claim- 
ant to be heard before them, either personally or by counsel. They 
did not allow the claimant to introduce witnesses before them. They 
took ho testimony whatever and they reported no facts whatever. 

To give this party a fair trial is all that is intended by this bill, and 
that ought not to be denied to any man; ought not to be denied to 
McKay; ought not to be denied to the Washington Iron Works. It 
was not denied to Miles Greenwood, of Ohio, because Congress allowed 
him to go to the Court of Claims and be paid on a claim precisely like 
this. I repeat it. All that the committee intended in bill to ac- 
complish was to give these parties a fair h subject to the rules 
of evidence, upon their elaim in a tribunal of the United States; and if 
Senators will look at this bill they will find that every conceivable 
safeguard is thrown around the interests of the Government. If any 
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additional safi is deemed necessary and I have no 
doubt the Senator in charge of this bill will be quite willing to accept 
it, For myself, none such has occurred to me. 


2 I wish only to add that I hold in my hand 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall the Senator from Delaware be 
itted to proceed further? ° 
Mr. HARRIS. Ishall object to the further consideration of this 
bill, but I will say to the Senator from Delaware that if we can come 
to a vote on it I withdraw the objection for that but I 
can not and will not consent, if I can control it, to the consumption of 
the whole day in the consideration of this one bill. 
Mr. HIGGINS. Ionly wish to put in a single item which I hold 
3 hand as to the various cases in which the Government has 
y paid such claims to persons in this predicament. 
Those contractors to whom the Marchand board decided that nothing was 
eon were paid directly or indirectly by Congress, after receipting in full, as fol- 


On ironclads. 
$23, 000. 00 
5, 000, 00 


8. Mapana Congress appropriated. 48,000.00 
ames Tutlow, Sen epprop 86, 000. 00 
ue, Ryan & k, 179, 000. 00 

es Greenwood, Court of Claims 76, 000, 00 
fohn Ericsson, Congress — 1,070,000. 00 
Congress direct 3 38, 513,00 

Atlantic Works, Congress direct. 4, 852. 00 
Aquila Adams, Congress direct. 4, 852, 00 
Merritt, Congress direct... 4, 2. 00 
‘omlinson, Hartupee & Co., Congress direct. 15, 171. 00 
xo & Hunt, Congress direct. . . .. . . 3,694. 00 
r & Co. and Perrine, Secor & Co 115, 539, 01 


enna seneenene 


A N T E E a Seck. — 1.719, 478.01 
Mr. FRYE. I was prepared to make an exceedingly interesting 
h and a very valuable one, but under the intimation of the Sena- 

r from Tennessee I yield the floor. 

Mr. ALLISON. For the bill or against it? 

Mr. FRYE. For it. Poe 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed fora third reading, and read 
the third time. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Upon the passage of the bill I ask for the yeas 
and nays. e 
RU fe and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to call 

e roll. : 

Mr. PASCO (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. FARWELL]. Ifhe were present, I should 
vote yea. 

The Lell ean was concluded. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I desire to announce the pair of the Sena- 
61 mee Nebraska [Mr. PADDOCK} with the Senator from Louisiana 

r. Eustis}. 
Mr. McMILLAN. Iam paired with the Senator from North Caro- 


lina [Mr. VANCE]. 

Mr. EVARTS. I am paired with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
MorGAn]. I should vote “ yea,” if he were present 

Mr. RANSOM. Iam paired with the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. PIERCE], or I should vote nay.“ 

Mr. FRYE. This is in no sense a political question, and to develop 
by a vote no quorum at this hour of the day would be a very great 
misfortune. 


ae PRESIDENT pro tempore. Debate is not in order during a roll- 


Mr. FRYE. I hope Senators will vote whether paired or not. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I did not notice at the time that there was not 
a quorum present. I withdraw the call for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is a quorum; but at any rate 
the call for the yeas and nays can not now be withdrawn. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Iam paired with the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Puarr]. I understand he would vote yea“ and I should vote 
the same way. So I vote yea.” : 

Mr. BATE. The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. FAULKNER] is 
paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay]. 

Mr. RANSOM. Iam paired with the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. PIERCE]. The Senator from New York [Mr. Evarts] is paired 
with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. We have agreed to 
exchange pairs so that we can both yote. 

The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 10; as follows: 


YEAS—39. 
Aldrich, Davis, Ingalls, Spooner, 
Allen, Dawes, Mitehell, Squire, 

n, Dolph, Moody, Stewart, 
Barbour, Evarts, Morrill, Stockbridge, 
Blair, Frye, Payne, Teller, 

Call, Gorman, Pettigrew, Wal X 
Ghand Harel Sander 8 
ers, of Iowa, 
. —— Hawley, Sawyer, Wilson of Md. 
Cullom, Sherman, 
NAYS—10. 
Bate, George, Ransom, Vest. 
rry, ampton, Reagan, 
cl, McPherson, Turpie, z 


ABSENT—35. 

Beck, Edmunds, Jones ‘kansas, phu, 
Blackburn, Panes, Jones of 8 f umb, 
Blod; Far Kenna, Pugh, 
Brown, Faulkner, McMillan, Quay, 
Butler, Gibson, Manderson, Stanford, 
n es ea 

ears ‘oorhees, 
Coke. Hiscock, olcott, 
Dixon, Hoar, Pierce, 

So the bill was passed. - 


ADMISSION OF WYOMING. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business, being the bill (S. 894) to provide for the admission 
of the State of Wyoming into the Union and for other By 
unanimous consent, this bill, which is the unfinished business of yester- 
day, is to be taken up on Monday at the conclusion of the morning busi- 
ness. The Calendar, under Rule VIII, will be proceeded with. 

MARY E. JOHNSON. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Asa matter of justice to myself I ask that the 
bill (S. 2200) for the relief of Mary E. Johnson, which was passed over 
at my instance without losing its place on the Calendar, shall now be 
considered. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill, which had been reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 8, after the name Johnson,“ to insert on certifi- 
cate numbered 311889; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ele., That the Secre! of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay to Mrs, E. Johnson, of South Amboy, N. J. 
widow of John W. Johnson, Iate a private in Company G, Tenth Roin ent of 
New Jersey Volunteers, the full amount of pension allowed to John W. John- 


son on certificate numbered 311889, which would have been paid to him but for 
his death in April, 1885. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I ask that a letter from the Acting Commissioner 
of Pensions to me in regard to this case may be read. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The letter will be read, if there be 
no objection. 
The Secretary read as follows: se] 
DEPARTMENT OF THE shige BUREAU or PENSIONS, 


ington, D. , April 25, 

Sim: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of April 21, 
1890, inviting my attention to Sendte bill 2200, which proposes to allow the ac- 
crued pension of the late John W. Johnson, private Company G, Tenth New 
olunteers, to Mrs. M Johnson 


‘The law that governs the question ab iasuo in this case is section 4718, Revised < 


pension 
sidered asa part of the assets of the estate of the deceased, nor liable to be ap 

to the payment of the debts of said estate in any case whatever, but shall inure 
to the sole and exelusive benefit of the widow or children; and if no widow or 
child survive no payment whatsoever of the accrued pension shall be made or 
allowed, except so much as may be necessary to reimbarse the person who bore 
the expenses of the last sickness and burial of the decedent, in cases where he 
did not leave sufficient assets to meet such expenses.” 

The pension that had accrued in the invalid claim under certificate No. 311889 
would have been paid to the widow to whom the law gave it absolutely had 
the legality of her marriage with Johnson been established. 

It was not established, because the death of Daniel M. Rose, to whom she had 
been previously married, was not established, nor was there a presumption that 
he was dead, because, as you will see by the report of the committee, she had 
heard from said Rose as late as Au 7, 1885. Furthermore, it a vs from 

report of the case (Forty-ninth Congress, House Report 1 to accom- 
pany House bill 4132) that the woman who was with Rose in 1564 was a strange 
woman, not his wife. Anafidavit from Rose in 18 (given in said report) gives 
the circumstances of his marriage to the claimant fully, showing that there was 
no prior marriage. He states that they were both young, and from parental 
position did not live t her; thathe (Rose married n in 1800. While 
woman suffe great rdship, it would have requi the intervention of the 
courts to set aside the obstacle to her marriage to Johnson. 

The widow's claim under the general law was also rejected, because of the 
tilogna of = Johnson marriage. You will sec that her pension wasallowed 

as 

Tiho law requires that a marriage in such s ease as this shall be proven to be a 
legal marriage according to the laws of the place where the parties resided, 
etc. (see section 2, act of August 7, 1882). Inasmuch as no legal marriage was 
proved, the certificate was issued subject to a payment of so much only as was 
necessary to reimburse the person who bore the expenses of the last sickness 
and burial of the decedent, in case he did not leave sufficient assets to meet such 
expenses. 

The certificate was not sent to the widow nor to the pension nt, but was 
issued to enable the Third Auditor, whose otfice settles cases for reimbursement 
for expenses of last sickness and burial, to adjust any such claim that might be 
made. The widow was _nformed November 21, 1885, of the provision of law as 
to reimbursement, and that a claim could be presented to the Third Auditor. 
Ido not know whether such a claim was presented or paid. 

It is proper for me to add thatin established cases of deceased claimants where 
no widow or minor child has survived it has not been the practice of this office 
for some years to issue a certificate without first having information that a claim 
for reimbursement has been or would be filed with the Third Auditor. 

I am not aware of any case where a claimant died leaving a claim pending 
and established in which the invalid certificate was not issued and made pay- 
able to the widow or minor child, as provided by law, on the proof of the re- 
quisite facts of mar: or relationship. 

In connection with this case, I invite your attention to the act of March 1, 1859, 
entitled “An act relating to the payment of penstons, where, subsequent 
issuance of a check, the pensioner dies,“ us it rel to the general subject, 
though it does not apply to this case, as the soldier died prior to its passage. 

Iam satisfied from the evidence that the claimant and her friends regarded 
the marriage with Johnson as legal. The former marriage with Rose was little 
more than a 2 it appearing that he separated from her to 
return to duty as a so! dier, and never claimed her as his wife afterwards, 


tothe 
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While the claim can not be allowed under the general law, the equities ad- 
dress themselves favorably to the law-making power. 


ee ANDREW DAVIDSON, 
Acting Commissioner. 
Hon. F. M. COCKRELL, 
United States Senate, 

Mr. COCKRELL. I had asked that the bill might be passed over 
until I had investigated it and I had already prepared an amendment 
to offer, declaring that Mrs, Johnson should be ized as the law- 
ful widow of John W. Johnson, and I supposed that would entitle her 
to all the rights in d to pension in her own right and also as the 
surviving widow of the deceased. I find, however, that she has al- 
ready been pensioned by a special act Private No. 243, which 
became a law in 1886, and I find when that case was in Congress the 
committee making the report said: 

And therefore your committee are of the opinion that she should be recog- 
nized as the widow of Johnson, and under that name and as his widow receive, 
not only the accrued pension due her second husband at his death on said pen- 
sion certificate No. 311889, but also be placed on the pension-roll, with her four 
children, and draw a widow’s pension. 

That is the way the bill then ought to have been drawn; that is, 
she ought to be recognized as the legal widow of the deceased soldier. 
If that bill had been properly drawn in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the committee there would have been no occasion for any 
second bill. 

I think the bill is meritorious and only gives her precisely what she 
would have received if the Pension Office had recognized the validity 
of her marriage to Johnson, or if the first bill passed had reflected the 
views of the committee and made her the legal widow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the Committee on Pensions. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. F 

s ESTATE OF WILLIAM MOSS, DECEASED. 


The bill (S. 681) making an appropriation for the benefitof the es- 
tate of William Moss, deceased, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to pay $22,550 to the administrator of the estate 
of William Moss, deceased, late of Arkansas, for extra services in trans- 

rting the United States mails from Washington, Ark., to Clarksville, 

ex., and back three times a week, from July 1, 1854, until June 30, 
1858, which services were not provided for in his contract. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 

be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FRANK AND SUSAN F. DELLA TERRE, 


The bill (S. 243) for the relief of Frank Della Terre and Susan F. 
Della Terre, heirs of Peter Della Terre, deceased, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Claims with an amend- 
ment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Attorney-General be, and is hereby, authorized and required to ex- 
the claim of Frank Della Torre and Susan F. Della Torre, heirs of Peter 
Della Torre, deceased, for services rendered by said Peter Della 
Torre during the years 1857, 1858, and , while United States district attorney 
fog the State of California, in defending the title of the United States to public 
lands in said State fraudulent sims under pretended Mexican grants, 
and allow to the heirs of said Peter Della Torre what said extraordinary sery- 
ices were reasonably worth, not exceeding the sum of $10,000, and that whatever 
sum shall be found due on such examination shall be paid to said heirs out of 
any money in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated. 


Mr. DOLPH. Ishould like to ask how the name is spelled in the 
substitute. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CuLLOM in the chair). It is 
spelled ‘‘ Della Torre, the Chair understands from the clerks. 
Mr. DOLPH. I have an impression that that is a mistake. I call 


the attention of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] to that 

matter. 

z Mr. COCKRELL (to Mr. GORMAN). Is it Della Terre” or Della 
orre? 

Mr. HARRIS, It is spelled in the Calendar T-e-r-r-e. 

Mr. GORMAN. T-e-r-r-e is right. 

Mr. DOLPH. I move toamend the amendment by changing the 

g of the name from Della Torre to Della Terre. I reported the 
bill once from the Committee on Claims, and I had the impression that 
the name was Della Terre,“ but I understood the clerks to read it 
as if it were led T-o-r-r-e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is spelled Terre on the Calen- 
dar, and Torre” in the substitute reported by the committee. 

Mr. DOLPH. Ithinkitshould be changed. Iunderstand the Sen- 
ator from Maryland, who is familiar with the bill and the name, to say 
that it should be Terre.“ 

Mr. GORMAN. It should be “Terre.” 

Mr. DOLPH. If so, I move to amend the amendment in that re- 


spect. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will besoamended, 


if there be no objection. The Chair hears none. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 


was concurred in. è 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment reported by the 
Committee on Claims to change the name in the title from Della 
Terre to Della Torre“ will be disagreed to, so as to conform to the 
action just taken. 

ARKANSAS RIVER BRIDGE AT PINE BLUFF. 

The bill (S. 3960) to authorize the building of a bridge at Pine Bluff, 
Ark., across the Arkansas River was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole, 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with amend- 
ments. 

The first amendment was, in section 1, line 8, after the word bridge,“ 
to strike out to be selected and constructed“ and insert which 
shall;’’ in line 9, after the word not,“ to insert be; and in line 10, 
before the word any,“ to insert of; so to make the section read: 

That the Cable City Bridge Construction Com Y, eee duly o 
ized and existing under the laws of the State of Missouri, its successors and as- 
signs, be, and are hereby, authorized to constructand maintain a ponton bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Arkansas River in front of Pine Bluff, ata 
point at least 1 mile from any other bridge, which shall not be detrimental to 
the interest of navigation or of any river improvement. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, line 3, after the word 
“higher,” to strike out charges and insert ‘‘charge;’’ and in line 
6, after the word charged, tostrike out other patrons of like char- 
acter” and insert other parties for like privileges; so as to make the 
section read: : 

Sec. 2. That any bridge built under this act and subject to its limitations shall 
be a lawfal structure, and shall be recognized and known as a post-route, upon 
which also no higher charge shall be made for the transmission o 
ofthe mails, the troops,and the munitions of war of the United States than 
is charged other parties for like privileges; and it shall enjoy the rights, eto. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, line 10, after the word “ pur- 
poses, to insert: 

And equal rights as to constructing and maintaining their lines over said 
beige shall be granted to all telegraph and telephone companies desiring to 
use e same. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 5, line 3, after the word ‘‘struct- 
ure, to insert or its entire removal;’’ in line 5, before the word 
requires, to insert so; and after the word requires“ to strike 
out it; so as to make the section read: 


That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly reserved 
and the right to eae any changes in the said structure or its entire remo 
at the expense of the owners thereof, whenever the Secretary of War shall de- 
cide that the public interest so requires, is also expressly reserved. N 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was to strike out section 7, in the following 
words: 
Sec. 7. That this act take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE AT MEMPHIS. 

The next bill on the Calendar was the bill (S. 2965) toamend an act 
entitled An act to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
8 River at Memphis, Tenn., approved April 24, 1888. 

Mr. RRIS. The of that bill is a matter of great impor- 
tance to the bridge-builders and to the people of Memphis, but the 
Chief of Engineers and the Committee on Commerce have reported 
against it. I will not undertake to combat the views of the Chief of 
Engineers and the Commerce Committee. The bill may be indefinitely 

tponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will beso ordered unless objection 
is heard. The Chair hears none, and the bill is postponed indefinitely, 
LYDIA HAWKINS. 

Mr. TURPIE. I move that the bill (S. 2088) granting a pension to 
Lydia Hawkins be taken from the Calendar and recommitted to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

The motion was agreed to. 

LIFE-SAVING STATIONS ON THE OREGON COAST. 

Mr. GIBSON. Iask unanimous consent to call up the bill (H. R. 
401) to provide for the construction of a public building at the city of 
Alexandria, State of Louisiana. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, no. Let us goon with the regular order. 
That bill is ahead. 

Mr. DOLPH and others, Regular order. 


r the same 


1890. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next bill on the Calendar will 
be proceeded with. ; 

The bill (S. 3190) to establish additional life-sa stations was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro to establish one 
additional life-saving station on the coast of Oregon at or near the 
mouth of Rogue River and one at or near Port Orford. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


UNCOMPAHGRE INDIAN RESERVATION. 


The bill (S. 1762) to change the boundaries of the Uncompahgre res- 
ervation was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs with 
amendments. 

The first amendment was in section 2, to strike out all down to and 
including the first proviso, as follows: 

Sec. 2. That said lands shall be dis of at public or private sale, in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Interior and upon this [his] order, in quantities 
not 3 one-quarter of a sectio to any one purchanser, the non - mineral 
lands for not less than $1.25 per acre, and not otherwise than for cash. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, line 7, after the word ‘‘any,’’ 
to insert ‘‘mineral;’’ inline 7, after the word location,“ to strike out 
‘entry or entries, mineral or non-mineral;’’ in line 9, after the word 
„person, to insert who shall have made the same in good faith; 
and in line 13, after the word mineral,“ tostrike out entries“ and 
insert location; so as to make the proviso read: - 

Provided, That any mineral location heretofore made or attempted to be 
made on said lands, or any part thereof, by any qualified person, who shall 
have made the same in good faith, shall bear date and be allowed the same as 
if said lands had been public lands at the time of said attem location or in- 
stitution of said proceedings, but said mineral location shall not be completed 
except upon the payment of $20 an acre or at that rate for the amount taken up 
by the claim. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2,line 15, after the word claim,“ 
to strike out the following additional proviso: 

And provided further, That all moneys arising from the sales of this land 
shall belong to said Indians, and be paid into the Treasury of the United States 
and held or added to any trust funds of said tribes now there; 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 

But no claim shall contain more than 160 acres. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


MILLE LACS INDIAN RESERVATION. 


The bill (S. 7754) granting right of way to Little Falls, Mille Lacs 
and Lake Superior Railroad across Mille Lacs Indian reservation was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair calls the attention of the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] who reported the bill from 
the Committee on Indian irs to the omission of a word in line 8, 
after the word ‘‘seventy-five.’’ Some word should be inserted. 

Mr. DAWES. In line 8 of section 1, after ‘‘seventy-five,’? I move 
to insert the word feet;’’ so as to read: 

Such right of way shall be 75 feet in width, ete. 

The amendment was to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Committee on Indian Affairs re- 
port an amendment to the bill, which will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 2, line 23, after the word reserva- 
tion,” the committee report to insert the words to said right of way 
and, and in line 24, afterthe word manner,“ to strike out the words 
satisfactory to the Secretary of the Interior“ and insert as the 
President may prescribe;’’ so as to read: 

But ht of kind shall yest in said rail 
of he att, of pie haroi cas} inet for until N 
survey for the definite location of such railroad, and including grounds for sta- 
tion buildings, depots, machine-shops, side-tracks, turn-outs, and water-stations, 
shall have been ap roved by the Secretary of the Interior, and until the com- 
pensation aforesaid shall have been fixed and paid and the consent of the Indi- 
ans on said reservation to said right of way and as to the amount of said com- 
pensation shall haye been first obtained in a manner as the President may 
prescribe. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I desire to offer an amendment to the bill, which 
I send to the desk, to come in at the end of the first section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The Cuter CLERK. It is proposed to add to section 1 the following: 

And, for the purpose of aiding the said company to construct a railroad to the 
navigable waters of Mille Lacs e or navigable waters connected therewith, 
there is hereby granted to the said Little Falls, Mille Lacs and Lake Superior 


Railway Company the right to take and use 320 acresof the lands of said reser- 
vation, to be by said company selected at some place or point on the shore of 
Mille Lacs Lake and on the line of said railroad in said wy upon paying to 
the United States for the use of the said Indians the sum of $ 25 for each and 
every acre thereof, or such sum as the Secretary of the Interior may direct, and 
also whatever amount may be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior for such 
right and for the damages arising to any individual Indian for actual improve- 
ments which he or they may have thereon: That no part of such lands 
sk bo used, directly or indirectly, for town-site purposes, it being the inten- 


tion f be beld for general railroad only, 
cladin lock yards ore —.— . hy docks, end terminal and — 5 pàn 
cilities or sald ralroad. Bu nothing herein contained shall be co 

to prevent any such rail company from building upon such land houses 
for the accommodation of their employ cs. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Ishonld like to hear some explanation of that 
amendment. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I will state that I have submitted this amend- 
ment to the chairman of the Committee on Indian the Sena 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes], and it has his assent and sanction. 
It simply allows the railroad company when they build to the lake to 
take a amount of land for terminal purposes, upon paying for if 
at the rate of $1.25 an acre or such price as the Secretary of the In- 
terior may fix. This same provision has been put in other bills under 
the same circumstances, and I think there is no reasonable objection 
to it. f 

Mr. DAWES. Iwill add that the railroad terminates ọn the shore 
of the lake, and from that shore there is to be communication by water 
to the reservation, to the agency, and they must have grounds enough. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What is the size of that lake? 

Mr. WASHBURN. It is a lake in some places 20 miles across. It 
is a very large lake, one of the largest lakes in our State. 

Mr. DAWES. The other railroad bill granting a similar 8 . 
the same provision in it, and this was left out by mistake. hen the 
pending amendment is dis of I shall offer an amendment, which 
I observe the other Hoase has left out, to insert an additional section. 

Mr. WASHBURN. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Dol] wishes 
to suggest an amendment to my amendment. 

Mr. DOLPH. T observe that the price fixed for the 320 acres of land 
to be selected by the bry grt upon the shore of this lake is $1.25 an 
acre or such sum as may be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior, I 
suggest that that be amended so as toread, ‘‘Such sum asshall be fixed 
by the Secretary of the Interior, not less than $1.25 an acre.” It 
seems to me to be a little uncertain the way it stands. 

Mr.WASHBURN. Thatisallright. I assent to that modification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. e modification suggested will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to amend that part of the amend- 
ment so as to read: 


Upon paying to the United States for the use of said Indians such sum as the 
Secretary of the Interior may direct, not less than $1.25 for each and every acro 
thereof, and also whateyer amount may be fixed by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior for such right. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the Senator 
from Minnesota to 22 8 5 the amendment of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. So it stands as one amendment. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Min- 
nesota as modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES. I observe there was left out of the bill, by the other 
Tonis a section, and I move to add as an additional section the fol- 

owing: 
Src. 3. Congress reserves the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. : - 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. DAWES. I move that the Senate insist upon its amendments 
and request a conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Ry unanimous consent, the Presiding Officer was authorized to a 

int the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. DAWEs, 

TOCKBRIDGE, and Mr. JONES of Arkansas were appointed. 
G. L. PEASE, 


The next bill on the Calendar was announced to be the bill (S. 3064) 
to establish a fog-signal at or near the Cuckold’s Island, at the en- 
trance to Booth Bay bor, otherwise known as Townsend Harbor. 

Mr. FRYE. That is a bill in my charge, relating to a matter in 
Maine. Iask that it may be passed over informally and that Order 
of Business 996, granting a pension to a man eighty-four years old, who 
is sick and helpless and taken care of by his neighbors, may be taken 
up and put on its passage, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Order of Business 996 will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. A bill (S. 3498) granting a pension to G. L. 
Pease. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, this will be 
substituted for Senate bill 3064. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 3498) granting a pension to G. 
L. Pease was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with anamend- 
ment, in line 6, before the word dollars, to strike out twelve“ 
and insert ‘‘ twenty-five; so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
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limitations of the 
l FEE 
The amendment was 
EC ͤ an sondcaled EET AERE EEN 
was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 


third time, and ao X 
Mr. FRYE. te bilt 3064 is passed over informally, I under- 
stand. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Itis passed over informally. 
LIGHT-HOUSE ON COQUILLE RIVER. 
The bill (S. 460) making an appropriation for the purchase of a site 


and the construction of a first-order light-house at the mouth of the 
Coquille River, on the Pacific Ocean, was considered as in Committee of 


the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with amend- 
ments, in line 3, re the word thousand, to strike out “eighty ” 
and insert fiſty, and in line 6, after the word the, to strike ont 
** construction of a first-order light-house and insert establishment 


of a proper light and fog-signal;’’ so as to make the bill read: 


pension laws E 


wk 


ase of a site and the establishment of a e proper il light pes 
3 the Ceres River, on the Pacific Ocean, the same to 
the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed fora third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: A bill making an appropria- 
tion for the purchase of a site and the construction of a light and fog- 
signal atthe mouth of Coquille River, on the Pacifie Ocean.” 


LIGHT-HOUSES ON THE GREAT LAKES. 


The bill (S. 2844) providing for the erection of range lights and steam 
fog-whistle on Plum Island, in Lake Michigan, was the next in order 
on the Calendar. 

Mr. SAWYER. Task that Senate bill 2741, providing for sundry 

t-houses and other aids to navigation on the Great Lakes, besubsti- 

tuted for this bill. It is on the same subject. ThenI willask to have 

Senate bill 2844 indefinitely postponed. Senate bill 2741 has a wider 
than the other. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, that bill 
will be substituted for the one now reached. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
— to consider the bill (S. 2741) providing for sundry light- 

and other aids to navigation on the Great Lakes, which was re- 
ported from the Committee on Commerce with an amendment, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert: 
LAKE ONTARIO. 


On Galloo Island, a steam fog-whistle, at a cost not exceeding $5,700, which 
sum is hereby appropriated for that purpose out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. 

At the entrance to Oswego Harbor, at Beacon Light, in place of a fog-bell, a 
steam river fog-whistle, at a cost not e: ng $4,300, which sum is hereby ap- 
DEAA for that purpose out of any moneys: in the Treasury not otherwise 


a 
1 Carleton’s Island, a light-house, at a cost not e 609, 


which sum is hereby appropriated f 


xceeding $8, 
or that purpose out of any moneys in the 
‘Treasury not 1 appropriated, 


On Tibbett's Point, a fom whistl e, at a cost not exceeding 34,300, which sum is 
hereby appropriated for that purpose out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 

On Bay State Shoal, at the cross-over, light-ships, at a cost not $800, 
which sum is 8 ‘appropriated fe for that purpose out of any moneys in the 


Treasury not otherwise appropria 

At Charlotte, a — e, at a . not . which sum is hereby 
appropriated for that purpose out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, 


LAKE ERIE. 

On the breakwater at Buffalo, a fog-whistle, ata cost not exceeding 81,300, 
which sum is hereby appropriated for that purpose out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise a 4 Har priated. 

At the entrance to Erie Harbor, Pennsylvania, Lake Erie, a fog-whistle, at a 
cost not exceeding 81.300, which sum is hereby Ewie appropriated for that purpose 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise Ce eer ge 

At Ashtabula Harbor, Lake Evie, e Ohio, range-lig 


--whistle: For a 
range-light near the inner end of the pier, at a cost not ding $400, and for 
a steam fog-whistle, at a cost not ing $4,300, making in —.— which 


sum is hereby appropriated for that purpose out of any moneys in the 
not otherwise a renee. 

At Fairport bor, Lake Erie, Ohio, range lights and a fog-whistle: For a 
steam fog-signal, ata cost not exceeding $4,300, and foran inner range light, at 
a cost not exceeding $400, making in all $4,700, which sum is hereby appropri- 
ated for that purpose out of any moneys in the Treasury not 5 appro- 


At Cleveland pier head light, Lake Erie, Ohio: A fog-whistle, at a cost not 
exceeding $4,300, which sum is hereby oc re for that purpose out of any 


‘Treasury 


moneys in the Treasury not otherwise ap; 

At > rain aes —.— Ohio, Fang lights — = ——— eg a 
steam — —.— a cost not exceeding „an an inner ran at 
a cost exceeding $400, making in all $4,700, which sum hereby approp: 
for that purpose out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise riated, 

A light on South Bass aid vessels to clear shoals in the south pas- 
sage, and so located as to range with Green Island and Marbleh light, 
at a cost not exceeding 


$8,600, which sum is hereby appropriated for that pur- 
pose out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


LAKE HURON, 
At ae noes Day 11... gen Bron: te ype gg 
pro . moneys in the Treasury not — — 


At Mackinae Point, a . — 3% which 
sum ee ereby — amare for that purpose out of any moneysin ——— 


erwise a 
25 — Round W oeaio the harbor of Mackinac Island, a beacon- light and 
fi station, at a cost not exceeding a ae sum. a es appro- 
otherwise ap- 


at: a ere about midway betw: Sheboygan and Presque Isle light-statio: 
to be definitely located by the Tight House Board further n 22 
light and fi station, at a cost not to exceed $25,000, which sum is 
appropria! for that purpose out of any moneysin the Treasury not o 

approp! 


. malari that purpose out of any moneys in 


LAKE MICHIGAN. 
At or near White Shoal, or Simmons Reef, Lake 3 u, a — .. — and 175 
ignal, in addition to ine amount of $60,000 h 8 ae 
act of March 2, 1859, the sum of $90,000, which sum is —, e appropria for 
the completion of said light and fog-signal station out of any mon in the 
IT. Provided, that said light and fog-signal 


$5,500, which sum 
the Treasury not 


sum ,000, 
aoe te — — a Senne. ata “<-> not ex: 
ereby app: for that purpose out of any moneys in 
areari appropriated. 8 ra 
t 


e Treasury 

™On Potat Be Betsey light-station, Lake Michigan, a v fog-signal, ata cost not ex- 
ceeding $5,500, which sum is hereby appropriated for that purpose out of any 
m in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

On Squaw Island, Lake Michigan, a lene and a fog-whistle, ata cost not ex- 
ceeding $25,000, which sum is hereby appropriated for that purpose out of sny 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

On Be oal, off Peninsula Point, Green Bay, a light and ſog-whistle 
and maintain lde dl, ntil the same are compl a sum not ex 
$100,000 for the —— diction of a light and fog-whistle an 
maintenance, for the season, of 

is hereby —— for 
mo 


neys in the Treasury priated. 
On Sand Point, Escanaba, Michi Toms. Michigan, a 8 at a cost 
not exceedin $1,100, hier sum is 8 appropriated fo r that purpose out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

In Death’s Door Passage, on Plum Island, entrance to Green Ba on lek 
igan, Michigan, range lights and fog-signal, a sum not — hr 
sum is win etd appropriated for that purpose out of 9 moneys in the Treas- 
ury not appropriated. 

SAULT RIVER, 

On the mainland, on the west side of Round Island, to aid boats to run clear 
of flats below Iroquois, aset of range-lights, ata cost not exceeding $2,000, which 
sum is hereby appropriated for that purpose out of any moneys in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated. 

LAKE SUPERIOR, 

At Eagle Harbor, Michigan, a fog-whistle, at a cost not exceeding $5,500, 
which sum is hereby appropriated for that purpose out of any moneys in the 

not otherwise riated. 


Treasury not approp 
At 88 Point, Wisconsin: For steam fog signal, a sum not exceed- 
ing $5,500; for removing and rebuilding the main light, a sum not exceedin; 


$7,500; for harbor-lightand bell, a sum not poten rites 5-84 which said sums o 
money are 2 appropriated for the object and — — above set forth out 


of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise app 
tle Group, Lake Superior, Wisconsin: A fog-signal at 


On Devil's Island, A 
a cost not exceeding 500, which sum is hereby appropriated for that purpose 


by gang ad wing og ed poe my teeny range lights, in 

g! n 
accordance with the recommendation of the Licht eg Bos d, at a cost 
exceeding $30,000, which sum is hereby appropriated for that. TA out tof 
any moneys in the riated. 


At Ahnapee, Lak chigan, range 
. — of the Light-House Board, at a at a cost not exceedi 


ry propriated 
Seul Choix Point, Lake Michigan, Michigan, in addition to the sum of 009 
appropriated by the act of August 4, 1886, for the establishment ofa ligh 
the fi sum of $3,500 is hereby appropriated for that . 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise bt png and for the establishment 
of asteam fog-signal at the above-nam at a cost not exceeding $5,500, 
there is hereby appropriated for that parpose sad sum of money outof any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriat 
At Superior Bay, Lake Superior, Wisconsin, six ehts at a cost not exceeding 
1,200, which sum is hereby mosrouriesen © for that purpose out of any moneys 


$ 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 
On the north Joey of St. Joseph „Lake Michi a steam fog signal. at 
for that purpose 


which sum is hereby a 

— ——— ay aag — not . — 88 

Mr. DOLPH. On page 10, line 140, after the word signal, I move 
to strike out the words a sum’? and to insert at a cost; so as to 
read: 

In Death’s Door ae Plum Island, entrance to Green Bay, Lake Michi- 
gan, Michigan, range lights and fog-signal, at a cost not exceeding $21,000. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. ý 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed fora third reading, read the 
third time, and 

Mr.SAWYER. I move that the bill (S. 2844) providing for the erec- 
tion of range lights and steam fog-whistle on Nam Island, in Lake 
Michigan, be postponed indefinitely. 

The motion was agteed to. 

SCHOOL LAND SELECTIONS. 


The bill (S. 1395) to amend sections 2275 and 2276 of the Revised 
ene See States was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 


MAp 
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The bill was reported from the Committee on Publie Lands with 
amendments. 

The first amendment was, in line 18, after the word State, to strike 
out the words or Territory and insert Territory. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair calls the attention of the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] who reported the bill to this 
amendment. 

Mr. TELLER. I was about to state that that was an error which 

3 E I ask that the 
Ài t 
e amendment was del 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The same amendment in line 29 
will be to, if there be no objection. 

Mr. TELLER. Let both amendments be disagreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Public Lands was, in line 
21, after the word States,“ to insert: 

Provided, Where any State is entitled to said sections 16 and 36, or where said 
sections are reserved to any Territory, notwithstanding the same may be min- 
gral land or embraced within a military, Indian, or other reservation, the selee- 

nof Pea lands in lieu thereof by said State or Territory shall be a waiyer of 

right to said sections. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

3 next amendment was, in line 33 after the word whatever to 


And it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior, without awaiting the 
nsion 7 — the public surveys, to ascertain and determine, by protracti 
Siber wine, the number of townships that will be included within such Indian, 
7795 or other reservations, and thereupon the State or Territory shall be 
titled to select indemnity lands to the extent of two sections for each of said 
wnships, in lieu of sections 16 and 36 therein; but such selections may not be 
made within the boundaries of said reservation: however, That noth- 
ing herein contained shall preventany State or Territory from awaiting the ex- 
nt of any such military, pear orother reservation and resto- 
n of the lands therein embraced to De pani ie domain snd then taking the 
sections 10 and 30 in place therein; but a ing in this proviso shall be con- 
strued as conferring any rights not now existing. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed fora third reading, read the 
third time, and 
The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to amend sections 2275 
and 2276 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, providing for the 
selection of lands for educational purposes in lieu of those appropriated 
for other purposes. 
PAGOSA SPRINGS PARK. 


The bill (S. 2855) to establish a public park at Pagosa Springs, in the 
State of Colorado, was considered as in Committee on the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Lands with 
amendments. 

The first amendment was, in line 3, after the word the,“ to insert 
“use of the;’’ so as to read: 

That the use of the land 
Juan where the north lineof 
produced will intersect the same. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 29, after the word said, to strike 
out land shall be diverted from such use it shall revert and become 
the ey y of the United States and insert State shall fail to keep 

the same, then the rights and privileges hereby conferred 
E 


inning at a point on the left bank of the Rio San 
street, in the town site of Pagosa Springs, 


‘Thence upsaid river, following its left bank, to the of be, and 
the same is hereby, granted to the State of Col: 55 on the 
re that the same shall be kept and maintained by the State for that use, 


and if at any time the said State shall fall to Keep and maintain the same, then 
the rights and privileges hereby conferred cease and determine, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate os amended, and the amend- 
M a bill was ordered to be 
The bill was to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 
ROYAL ARCH PARK. 


The bill (S. 3040) to establish a publie park to be called and known 
as the Royal Arch Park was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Lands with 
amendments. 

The first amendment was, in section 1, line 3, after the word the, 
to insert use of the;” so as to read: 


That the use of the following-deseribed land, situated in the county of Sa- 
quache, State pf Colorado, to wit. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section I, line 43, after the word said, 
to strike ont lands shall be diverted from and insert “State shall 
fail to keep and maintain the same for, and in line 44, after the word 

“use,” to strike out it shall revert to and become the property of 
the United States and insert then the rights and privileges hereby 
conferred shall cease and determine;”’ so as to read: 


3 the same is hereby, granted to the State of Colorado ſor ‘the con k, 
to be known and called by the name of the Royal Arch Park, on dition 
the same shall be kept and maintained by the said State of 


FC 
The 3 was 


rae bill was reported to ee senate as amended, and the amendments 


ere concurred in. 
Wiha Bil wasantecod to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

ALBERT SHELL. 

The bill (S. 3191) for the relief of Albert Shell was = considered 46 
in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to remove the charge of 
sertion standing on the records against Albert Shell, as a late pri 
in Company I, Twelfth Regiment Michi: Infantry, and substitute 
therefore bsent without leave from 14, 1803 to baer: il 12, 
1862, when he under the name of ‘Alfred’ Ryther, 

F, in the Fifth Regiment of Michigan Cavalry, and served 4 aith 
till mustered out and honorably discharged, on June 22, 1865.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 

be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CHOCTAW COAL AND RAILWAY COMPANY. 


The next bill on the Calendar was the bill (S. 2580) to vacate the 
location of the right of way made by the Choctaw Coal and Rail 
Company through the quarter of section 33, township township 13, 
range 3 west, in the Indian Territory. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is adversely reported. Let it go over. 

i Sg pro tempore, The bill will be passed over under 
ule 
JOHN R. BLANKENSHIP. 


The bill (S. 3192) for the relief of John R. Blankenship was consid- 

ered as in Committee of the Whole. It directs the Secretary of the 
Interior, through the Commissioner of the General Land Office and the 
register ‘and receiver of the land office at Ironton, Mo., to permit John 
R. Blankenship, of the county of Texas, Missouri, to enter and pam 
lot numbered 1 ef the northwest quarter of section numbered 30, in 
township numbered 31, of range 9 west, situated in Ironton (Mo.) land 
district, at the cash price of $1.25 per acre. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There should be a comma inserted 
after the word one in line 8. If there is no objection, that will be 
done by the clerks. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 

J. F. BAILEY & CO. AND OTHERS, = 

The bill (S. 2931) granting jurisdiction to the Court of Claims, not- 
withstanding any statutory bar, of the claims of J. F. Bailey & Co. and 
others was announced as next in order om the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Being adversely reported, the bill 
will pass over under Rule IX. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It will be placed on the objected Calendar? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes; it goes to the Calendar under Rule IX. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. McPHER- 
SON, its Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill (H. R. 9603) 
making appropriations for the diplomatic and consular service of the 
United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891; in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


REPRINTING OF SILVER BILL, 


Mr. MORRILL. I desire to ask for the reprinting of Senate bill 
2350, commonly called the Jones silver bill. It is out of print. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senate bill 2350 will be reprinted, 
if there is no objection. It is so ordered. 
DISTRICT INEBRIATES’ HOME. 


The bill (S. 1998) to establish a hospital and home forinebriates and 
dipsomaniacs in the District of Columbia was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from*the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia with amendments, 

The first amendment was, insection1, line 9, before the word site, 
to strike out ‘‘farm;’’ so as to read: 

That a hospital aud ess for the detention and treatment of inebriates in the 
District of Columbia shall be established in the vicinity of the city of Washing- 
ton, and that the sum of $300,000 be. and hereby is, appropriated, outofany money 
in the United States Treasury not otherwise appropriated, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, for the purchase of a suitable site and for the 
thereon of the necessary ngs for said hospital and home. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 4, line 15, to fill the blank be- 
fore the word dollars by inserting ‘‘three thousand; so as to read: 

Th tendent, wh lary is hereby fixed at $3,000, shall, under the 
8 ee of tiie hoard of — be — 5 — ble head and 
have the immediate control and management of the establ ent, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would call the attention 
of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] to the word „incapables, 
in section 4, Iine 13. It is suggested that it should be ‘‘incurables.’’ 

Mr. HARRIS. Let it be so amended. It is a misprint. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The word incapables will be 
stricken out and the word ‘‘incurables ” inserted. 

The next amendment of the Committee on the District of Columbia 
was, in section 6, line 30, after the word law,“ to insert as provided 
for in sections 4844, 4845, and 4846 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States;’’ so as to read: i 

And the proceedings in such case shall be like those now authorized by law, 
as provided for in sections 481, 4845, and 4846 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, in cases of persons alleged to be lunatic or insane. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 6, line 57, after the word time, 
to 5 less than six months and not more than two years;’’ so 
as to read: 


And if the person against whom the petition may be filed shall be found by 
the jury to be an inebriate or recurrent dipgomaniac, incapable, dangerous, or 
offensive, as aforesaid, it shall be the duty of the court to appoint & lan of 
such person; and such jan shall, with the written assentand 
of the court, have the power of committing such n to the said 
such length of time, not less than six months and not more than two years, as 
the court may in writing approve. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 6, line 65, after the word “pe- 
riods,“ to insert within the two years aforesaid; ’’ so as to read: 


But said guardian, with the written assent and approbation of the court, may, 
at any time, release from further detention such Thebriate or recurrent di 
maniac, and the period of confinement of such person may, by the said n, 
with the written assent and approbation of the court, be from time to time ex- 
tended for such ods, witht the two years aforesaid, as may be necessary for 
his or her complete cure or reformation. 
The amendment was a to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
‘was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
` UNLAWFUL APPROPRIATION OF PROPERTY IN THE DISTRICT. 
The bill (S. 3115) to punish the unlawful appropriation of the use of 
the property of another in the District of Columbia was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF THE MINT. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing: 

Red red by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the 8 
of the Director of the Mint on the production of precious metals in the United 
States for the calendar year 1889 be printed, and that 9,000 extra copies be printed, 
4,000 copies for the use of the House of Representatives, 2,000 copies for the use 
of the Senate, and 3,000 copies for the use of the Director of the Mint, 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills, received from the House of Representatives, were 
severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on 


Pensions: 

A bill (H. R. 1094) to increase the pension of Joseph Claire; 

A bill 123 R. 6146) to increase the pension of George C. Quick; 

A bill (H. R. 6349) increasing the pension of Mary Snead, a Revolu- 
tionary pensioner; 

A bill (H. R. 6906) granting a pension to John H. McLaughlin; 
A bill (H. R. Soa granting a pension to Johnson Reddick; 
A bill (H. R. 9041) to increase the pension of William Hamill; and 
A bill (H. R. 9205) to grant a pension to Julia A. Erskine. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs: 

A bill (H. R. 1239) for the relief of David Barnhart; 

A bill (H. R. 1867) for the relief of Charles Max Wittig; and 

A bill (H. R. 3678) to grant an honorable discharge to N. Parker 
Doe, and for other porpora 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 134) to proviđe for printing the eulo- 
gies delivered in Congress upon the late Richard W. Townshend was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committeeon Printing. 

The bill (H. R. 9603) making appropriations for the diplomatic and 
consular service of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1891, was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 


The joint resolution (H. Res. 117) authorizing the appointment of 
thirty medical examiners for the Bureau of Pensions, fixing their sal- 
aries, and appropriating money to pay the same to June 30, 1890, was 
announced as next in order on the Calendar. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let that go over without prejudice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be passed 
over without prejudice. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT PENSACOLA, FLA. 


The bill (S. 249) providing for the completion of the public building 
in the city of Pensacola, Fla., as ori designed was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 


The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds eee a line 7, after the word heating,“ to 
sert with such changes in the plan of the tower as will best adapt it 
to the use of the Signal Service now occupying the upper part of the 
building; so as to make the bill read: 

h 
die ee e AR ER 
ing in the city of Pensacola, Fla., completed as 8 d ed, f studing’ 
and heating, with ji 
in the plan of the tower as will best adapt it to the use of the Si 


tower, basement, and attic stories, fences, grading, 


Service now occupying the upper part of the building; and thatthe sum of 82 
000 be, and the same is paren. appropriated, out of any money in the ‘Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose herein mention: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PASCO, I offer an amendment, the object of which is to strike 
out the appropriation, only limiting the appropriation so as to make 
the bill conform to the action of the committees of the two Houses in 
conference in reference to the form of the public-building bills. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out all after the word 
hereby, in line 11, as follows: 

oney i not oth: i 
Pi im nine ade sor. ay ney nthe Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 


And to insert: 
Fixed as the limitation of the cost of completing the said building; 


So as to read: 


And that the sum of $32,000 be, and the same is hereby, fixed as the limitation 
of the cost of completing the said building. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
PUBLIC BUILDING AT LIMA, OHIO. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider 
the bill (S. 1512) to erect a public building at Li Ohio, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
with an amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause of the 
bill and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be,and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, a site, and cause to 
be erected thereon a suitable building, including fire-proof vaults, heating and 
ventilating 3 elevators, an app es, for use and accommoda- 
tion of the United States post-office and other Government offi in the city 
of Lima and State of Ohio, the cost of said site and building, including said 
vaults, heating and 888 elevators, and 9 comple! 
not to exceed the sum of $75,000, which said sum of $75,000 is hereby appropria! 
for wend Puree: out of any moneysin the United States Treasury not otherwise 


approp: 

8 for the sale of land suitable for said site shall be invited by public 
advertisement in one or more of the newspapers of said city of largest circula- 
tion for at least twenty days prior to the date specified in said advertisement 


Proposals made in response to said advertisement shall be addressed and 
mailed to the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall then cause the said proposed 
sites, and such others as he may think proper to coment, to be examined in 
person by an agentof the Treasury Department, who 1 make written report 
to said Secretary of the results of said examination, and of his recommendation 
thereon, and the reasons therefor, which shall be accompanied by the original 
proposals and all maps, plats, and statements which shall have come into his 
possession relating to the said preposi sites. 

If, upon consideration of said report and accompanying papers, the Secretary 
of the ury shall deem further investigation necessary, he may appoint & 
commission of not more than three persons, one of whom shall be an o cer of 
the Treasury Department, which commission shall also examine the said pro- 
posed sites, and such others as the Secretary of the Treasury may designate, 
and grant such hearings in relation thereto as they shall deem necessary ; 
said commission shall, within thirty days after such examination, make to the 
Secretary of the Treasury written report of their conclusion in the premises, ac- 
companied by all statements, ma: lats, or documents taken by or submitted 
to them, in like manner as hereinbefore provided in regard to the proceedings ot 
said agent of the Treasury eng pes and the Secretary of the ry shall 
thereupon finally determine the location of the building to be erected. 

The compensation of said commissioners shall be fixed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, but the same shall not exceed $6 per day and actual traveling ex- 
pensa; Provided, however, That the member of said commission appointed 

m the Treasury Department shall be paid only his actual traveling expenses. 

So much of the appropriation herein made as mAy be necessary to defray the 
expenses of advertising for proposals, actual traveling expenses of said agent, 
and the compensation and actual traveling expenses of said commissioners, 
and other expenses incident to theselection of the site and for necessary survey 
thereof shall be immediately available. 


for the opening of said proposals, 


nited States, nor until the State of Ohio shall have ceded to the United 
States exclusive jurisdiction over the same, during the time the United States 
shall be except the oa 
erein, 


. Archi- 
tect and N by the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secre e Inte- 
rior, and the Postmaster-General, the balance of said i Hed ing shall be 
available for the erection and completion of the building, including fire-proof 
vaults, heating and ventilating ap us, elevators, and approaches. 

The building shall be un to danger from fire by an open space of at 
least 40 feet on each side, including streets and alleys, 


Mr. PAYNE. In view of the action of the conference committee of 
the two Houses upon some provisions in the public-building bills, I 
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want to move some amendments to conform to what has been agreed 
upon in conference. In line 12, of the substitute reported by the com- 
mittee, before the word thousand, I move to strike out seventy- 
five” and insert sixty; so as to read: 

Not to exceed the sum of $60,000. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PAYNE. After the word ‘dollars,’ in line 13, I move to 
strike out the remainder of the paragraph in the following words: 

Which said sum of $75,000 is hereby appropriated for the said purpose out 
of any moneys in the United States Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The words of appropriation ought to be left in. 

Mr. PAYNE. No, the committee of conference have agreed, on the 
demand of the other House, to strike out all the appropriations in pub- 
Iie-building bills and all the bills that go to the House are amended 
in that way. 

Mr. SHERMAN. And providing for the appropriations in a separate 
general bill? 3 

Mr. PAYNE. In line 66, after the word money, I move to strike 
out the words ‘appropriated by this act shall be available, except as 
hereinbefore provided and insert shall be used or applied for the 
purpose mentioned;’’ so as to read: 

No money shall be used or applied for the purpose mentioned until a valid 
title to the site for said building shall be vested in the United States, eto. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will call the attention of 
the Senator from Ohio to the fact that both the clauses beginning with 
line 54 and line 60 provide for the appropriation of money out of the 
sum provided by the proposed act, and both, in the opinion of the 
Chair, should go out. 

Mr, PAYNE. They should both be stricken out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Those amendments to the amend- 
ment of the committee will be considered as agreed to, if there be no 
objection. The Chair hears none, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

MARINE HOSPITAL AT DETROIT. 


The bill (S. 298) to increase the accommodations at the marine hos- 
ital at Detroit, Mich., was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
t authorizes the Secretary to cause to be erected on the marine-hospi- 

tal reservation at Detroit, Mich., quarters for medical officers, and an 
isolating ward, and when the officers’ quarter shall have been con- 
structed the ward space in the hospital shall be suitably enlarged. 
The plans for the the buildings are to be prepared by the Supervising 
Architect and approved by the Supervising Surgeon-General, and $20,- 
000 is appropriated. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ELECTIONS IN ARIZONA. 

The bill (S. 2109) to insure the purity of elections in the Territory 

of Arizona was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let that be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. With- 

out prejudice? 

Mr. HARRIS. Without prejudice. 

LAND-OFFICE FEES. 
The bill (S. 3027) to amend an act entitled An act for the relief of 
certain settlers on the public lands and to provide for the repayment 
of certain fees, purchase money, and commissions paid on void entries 
of public lands“ was announced as next in order. 

Mr. PASCO. I ask that the bill go over without prejudice. 

RE PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over without prej- 
udice. 
IDAHO WAGON-ROAD. 


The bill (H. R. 1590) to ratify an act entitled An act to provide for 
a wagon-road between Mount Idaho, in Idaho County, and Little Sal- 
mon Meadows, in Washington County,“ in Idaho Territory, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SHOSHONE (IDAHO) COUNTY SEAT. 


The bill (H. R. 6474) to submit the location of the county seat of Sho- 
shone County, Idaho Territory, to a vote of the people of said county was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM SHAUS. 
“The bill (S. 164) to refund moneys collected from William Shaus at 


the port of New York on an oil painting not subject to duty was an- 
nounced as next in order. 
over without losing its place. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Let that be 
I desire to look into it a little further. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The bill will be passed over with- 
out prejudice, 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS. 


The bill (S. 2508) to reclassify and fix the salaries of persons in the 
railway mail service, known as railway postal clerks, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will not that lead to general discussion? It is 
a general bill. ` 

Mr. REAGAN. It had better go over. 

Mr. SAWYER. If it does 

Mr. MITCHELL. We can try it. I do not know that there will 
be any objection to the bill; perhaps there may be. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let it go over without prejudice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over with- 
out prejudice, retaining its place on the Calendar. 

CHARLES MURPHY. 

The bill (S. 1258) for the relief of Charles Murphy was considered 
as Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Claims with an amend- 
ment, in line 13, after the word limitation,“ to strike out and with 
proper interest from the time his cause of action acerued; so as to 
make the bill read: 

That the claim of Charles Murphy be remanded to the Court of Claims for a 
further hearing upon the testimony and papers formerly heard in said court, 
and upon such further testiinony,including the claimant's evidence, as either 
party may file, pursuant to the rules of the court; in addition to the auth 
conferred upon it by existing laws, it shall have equitable jurisdiction of 
matters presented by the claimant in his new petition, to be filed within si Í 
days from the approval of this act; and said court is authorized and dire 
speedily to render judgment for such amount as right and justice may at ? 
without reference to any statutes of limitation. And furthermore, an ap 
shall lie from such judgment to the Supreme Court of the Uni States by 
either party upon the entire record considered in the Court of Claims, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 1 ; 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM BUSHBY. 

The bill (S. 1028) for the relief of William Bushby was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to pay William Bushby, of 
Alexandria, Va., $1,728.85 for supplies farnished military prisoners 
during the late war, as found by the Court of Claims. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to be 
engressed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES A. TERRELL. 


The bill (S. 405) for the relief of James A. Terrell was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Claims with an amend- 
ment, in line 19, after the word occupied,“ to strike out and for 
the injuries and damages to such hotel building, the natural result of 
such use and occupation;’’ so as to make the bill read: 

That the Secretary of War be, and hereby is, authorized and directed to cause 
to he investigated the Quartermaster-General of the United States Army 
the circumstances, cl r,and extent of the alleged use and occupation by 
the United States military authorities for Government purposes, during the late 
war, of the large frame hotel situate on block two, in and on the east side of 
Macon City, in the county of Macon, in the State of Missouri, and of a large 
tract of timbered land on the west and adjoining said Macon City, the actual 
value of the use and occupation of the said hotel for the time it was so used and 
occupied for Government pu: and the value of the timber taken from such 
timbered land by military authority for Government pe and to find, 
award, and ce to the Secretary of the Treasury what amount of money, if 
any, is equitably due to said James A. Terrell from the United States as the rea- 
sonable value of such use and occupation of said frame hotel so occupied, and 
the value of the timber taken from said timber land, by military 3 
for Government purposes and so used; and the Secretary of the Treasury 
hereby authorized and directed to pay to said James A. Terrell, out of - 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the amount, if an. ie Yen § 
and awarded to be due from the Uni 
acceptance by said Terrell of any sum awarded under this act shall be in full 
satisfaction of all claims of every character and nature for such use and occupa- 
tion and all damages resulting therefrom, and for all such timber. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

FOURTH OF JULY CLAIMS, 


The bill (H. R. 5965) for the allowance of certain claims reported by 
the accounting officers of the United States Treasury Department was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered toa 
third reading, and was read the third time. 

Mr. SPOONER rose. - 
She pro tempore. Does the Senator rise to speak to 


States, not to exceed $3,458; and the 


* 
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MAN 3, 


Mr. SPOONER, Isimply wish to say that this is the Ath of July claims | The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
bill, and that the entire appropriation carried by the bill is $2,936.47, | ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


the smallest we ever had. 

Mr. COCKRELL. This about winds up the whole business? 

Mr. SPOONER. I think this is the last. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator state the entire 
amount appropriated ? 

* Mr. SPOONER. According to the letter of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, with the accompanying statement, ihe amount is $2,936.47, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The last item in the bill is $11,000 
and over. 

Mr. SPOONER: I will say in explanation of that, as I recall it 
now, that was an additional claim which had been allowed by the De- 
partment soeoguentiy to the letter of transmittal, and it was put in 
the bill in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It will add that much additional to the amount? 

Mr. SPOONER. Les, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill was passed. 

INDIAN SCHOOL AT PIERRE, 


The bill (S. 2695) in relation to a farm for the Indian training school 
at Pierre, S. Dak., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MOODY. I ask that that may be passed over informally and 
without prejudice and that Order of Business 897 be substituted for it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that Order of Business 742. a bill in relation to a farm 
ſor the Indian training school at Pierre, S. Dak., may be informally 
passed over, and that in place of it Order of Business 897, to ratify and 
confirm an agreement with the Sisseton and Wahpeton bands of Da- 
kota or Sioux Indians, and for other purposes, may be now considered. 

Mr. PLUMB. Is that on the same subject? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not on the same subject. 

Mr. PLUMB. Then I object. 

Mr. SAWYER. [ask unanimous consent that we now proceed to 
the consideration of private pension bills, subject to objection. 

Mr. DAWES. TI ask the Senator to first allow Order of Business 742 
to be passed. 
Nx. SAWYER. Very well. 

Mr. PETTIGREW.. Order of Business 
considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was passed over without preju- 


dice. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I did not understand that it was to be passed 
over, unless another bill was asked to be substituted for it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be proceeded with. 

The bill (S. 2695) in relation to a farm for the Indian training school 
at Pierre, S. Dak., was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to expend not exceeding $5,000 
in the purchase of not to exceed 100 acres of good farming land in the 
TEA vicinity of the Indian training school at Pierre, S. Dak., to 
be used as anindustrial farm for that school, and to be, in his judgment, 
suited for such purpose. The Secretary of the Interior is also author- 
ized to sell the 160 acres of Jand heretofore donated to the Government 
for an industrial farm for the school, and to use the proceeds of the 
sale in such way as he may deem best to improve the condition of the 
school. 


742 I should like to have 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PORT OF DELIVERY AT CAIRO, ILL. 


The bill (S. 3174) constituting Cairo, III., a port of delivery in the 
customs collection district of New Orleans was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. SAWYER. I now ask unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of private pension bills on the Calendar, subject 
to objection. 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. President, a few bills ahead on the Calendar, 
Order of Business 751, Senate bill 3050, is one which the military au- 
thorities think it important should be acted upon, and I should like 
very much if that could be reached and acted upon to-day. We are 
nearly to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent that the Senate now proceed to the consideration 
si private pension bills on the Calendar to which there is no objec- 

on. 

Mr. REAGAN, I shall object for the present. 
ore PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next order of business will be 

BAYOU BERNARD BRIDGE. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 105) to continue in forcean act author- 
izing the construction ofa bridge over Bayou Bernard, in the State of 
Mississippi, was considered as in Committee of the Whole, 


HARBOR OF REFUGE ON DELAWARE BAY. 


Thejoint resolution (S. R. 62) authorizing the President of the United 
States to appoint a commission to examine and report on a national 
harbor of refuge near the mouth of Delaware Bay suitable for deep- 
draught vessels was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with amendments, in line 3, after the word “the,“ to strike out 
President of the United States and insert ‘Secretary of War;” 
in line 4, after the words appoint a,“ to strike out commission“ 
and insert board; in line 5, before the word engineer,“ to strike 
out two! and insert three; and in line 6, after the word Army, 
to strike out and one officer of the United States Navy;’’ so as to 
make the joint resolution read: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, ete., That the Secretary of 
War be, and he is hereby, authorized to immediately appoint a board of three 
engineer officers of the United States Army, whose duty it shall be to examine 
the 3 of the mouth of Delaware Bay witha view to determining the best 
site near the mouth of Delaware Bay fora national harbor of refuge suitable 
for deep-draught vessels, and to submit to the Secretary of War a report thereon 
with a project and estimate of cost of the construction of such a harbor of ref- 
uge; and the sum of $10,000, or so much thereof as shall be necessary, is hereby 
ä to be paid out of siy money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to defray the expenses of such survey and report, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and ; 

The title was amended so as to read: A joint resolution authorizing 
the Secretary of War to appoint a board of three engineers to examine 
and report on a national harbor of refuge near the mouth of Delaware Bay 
suitable for deep-draught vessels.“ 


NATIONAL CEMETERY AT PORT HUDSON, LA. 


The bill (H. R. 389) to construct a road to the national cemetery at 
Port Hudson, La., was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
appropriates $13,500 for the construction of a road from the Mississippi 
River tothe national cemetery at Port Hudson, La., to e eee 
and under the direction of the Secretary of War, either by contract or 
otherwise, as to him may seem best. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MILITARY POST AT EAGLE PASS, TEX. 


The bill (S. 3050) to provide for the purchase of a site for a mili 
post near Eagle Pass, Tex., and for the construction of suitable bi — 
ings thereon was considered as in Committee of the Whole. : 

t authorizes the Secretary of War to purchase a site for a military 
post near Eagle Pass, Tex., and to have suitable buildings constructed: 
thereon for the accommodation of a garrison, the siteand buildings not 
to cost exceeding $60,000. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


DAVID A. PARKHURST. 


The bill (S. 1456) correcting the military history of David A. Park- 
hurst was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It directs the 
Secretary of War to correct the military record of David A. Parkhurst, 
late of Company A, First Michigan Sharpshooters, so as to relieve him 
of the charge of desertion of date September 30, 1864; but such correc- 
tion shall give him no claim for pay or allowance for the time he was 
absent from his command, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and £ 

Mr. COCKRELL. I simply desire to call the attention of the friends 
of the gentleman for whose relief this bill is passed to the fact that 
there is now a law which authorizes the War Department to relieve a 
soldier of a charge of desertion who left a military command and went 
and joined the Navy, if he did it within a certain time, just as if he 
had gone and joined some other military command. I do not know 
whether the law covers this particular case or not, but if covers most 
of the cases. 

Mr. BATE. The Senator is correct in stating that there is sucha 
general law, but I will say to him that that law does not exactly apply 
to this case. Furthermore, I had the matter in charge and referred 
it to the Secretary of War, and he sent back a communication giving 
the reasons, which were submitted to the committee, why it could not 
be done. 2 

I think this a most meritorious case. It is the case of a young man 
of fifteen years, who entered the Army, who was wounded twice, and 
sent to hospital. His mother sought to get him ont of the Army by a 
writ, but he wished to remain in the Army, changed his name, then 
went on the flotilla on the Mississippi River, and served out his time 
honorably in the Navy. Itook that view of it, and in that view tho 


committee concurred. 
Mr. COCKRELL. The bill has already passed. I never said a word 
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in relation to it until the bill had passed. I only desired to call the 
attention of gentlemen to it. d 

Mr. BATE. I wanted to show that we are in favor of this young 
man getting this relief. : 3 

Mr. COCKRELL. Everybody is in favor of it. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The bill has been passed. The next 
onder of business will be stated. 


PORT OF DELIVERY AT LINCOLN, NEBR. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3127) amending an act entitled An act to constitute Lincoln, 
Nebr.,a port or delivery, and to extend the provisions of the act of 
June 10, 1880, entitled An act to amend the statutes in relation to im- 
mediate transportation of dutiable goods, and for other purposes,’ to 
said port of Lincoln.” 

Mr. PADDOCK. In line 12, before the word customs,” I move to 
insert the word ‘‘the,’’ which seems to have been omitted. 

The amendment was agreed to. F 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


DEATH OF SENATOR BECK. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I send the following bulletin, just 
received, to the Chair, in order that it may be read to the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore read as follows: 

Senator Becx just dropped dead in the Baltimore and Potomac station. 

MANAGER WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, in view of that sad fact, I move that 
the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 16 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned until Monday, May 5, 1890, at 12 o’clock m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, May 3, 1890. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. 
H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and approved. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. HITT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself into 

Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the pur- 

of considering general appropriation bills, with the purpose of tak- 
teas the diplomatic and consular appropriation bill. 

Mr. PICKLER. Pending that, I desire to ask unanimous consent 
to have the prayer of a memorial printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Before the motion of my colleague is acted upon, 
would not the motion to lay on the table the motion made by the 

tleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE], to reconsider the vote 
y which the House had refused to order the copyright bill to be en- 
for a third reading, be first in order? 

The SPEAKER. The ir is of the impression that, the day having 
expired which was allotted to that business, until another day is al- 
lotted to that committee it will not be competent to act on that motion. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a parliamentary 
inquiry. Was the previous question ordered on the passage of the bill 
as well as the engrossment and third reading? and would it not in that 
event come up? ‘ 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that the decisions have 
heretofore been against it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If it were not on the final passage; but, being on 
the final passage, the practice heretofore has been, when the previous 
question been ordered on the final passage of a bill, it brought it 
up next morning in the regular order of business. 

The SPEAKER. Not when a special order had been assigned and 
the time allotted by the House for the consideration of the measure had 


ired. 
8 McCREARY. It seems to be very clear that, the time allotted 
to the Committee on the Judiciary for the consideration of certain bills 
having expired, we go on with the regular order, although there wasa 
motion to reconsider and a motion to lay that motion on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Itseems to be in harmony with all rulings on that 
class of cases. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to know whether private pension bills 
e ee from Friday evening sessions with the previous question 
ord, on the passage of the bills have not been taken up on the Sat- 
urday morning. 

The SPEAKER. But that has been done when there was a special 
order and by unanimous consent of the House. 


EULOGIES ON HON. RICHARD W. TOWNSHEND. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. I ask the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hrrr] 
to withhold his motion to go into Committee of the and per- 


mit me to present a privil report from the Committee on Printing 
for ordering the printing of the eulogies on the lifeand character ofthe 
late Hon. Richard W. Townshend. 

Mr. HITT. I have no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. Res. 134) to provide for printing the eulogies delivered in 
Congress upon the late Richard W. Townshend, 

Be it resolved, ete., That there be printed of the eulogies delivered in Co: 
upon the late Richard W. Townshend, a Representative in the Fifty-first Con- 
gress from the State of Illinois, 25,000 copies, of which 6,000 copies shall be for 
the use of the Senate and 19,000 copies shall be for the use of the House of Re 
resentatives, and that the Secretary of the 3 be, and he is hereby, di- 
rected to have printed a portrait of said Richard W. Townshend to accom: y 
said eulogies; and, for the purpose of engraving and printing said po: „the 
sum of $1,000, or so. much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appro: 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 8 and that of the 
quota for the House of Representatives the Public Printer shall have 50.copies 
bound in moroceo with gilt edges, for the widow of the deceased. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 


time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 
ed 


18 55 RICHARDSON moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE MINT. 


Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on Printing, reported the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the report 
of the Direetor of the Mint on the production of precious metals in the United 
States for the calendar year 1889 be printed, and that 9,000 extra copies be 
printed, 4,000 copies for the use of the House of Re utatives, 2,000 9 
for the use of the Senate, and 3,000 copies for the use of the Director of the t. 

The concurrent resolution was adopted. , ~ 

Mr. RUSSELL moved to reconsider the vote by which the concur- 
rent resolution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


SUBTREASURY BILLS.“ š 


Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Speaker, I present a petition from 2,500 farm- 
ers in the State of South Dakota, representing sixty-seven different lo- 
calities and organizations in that State, asking the passage of the bill 
H. R. 7162, and also the bill S. 2806, known as the subtreasury bills, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the body of the petition be printed 
in the Recorp. 7 . 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The petition (which was referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means) is as follows: 

Tothe honorable the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled: 

We, the undersigned, citizens of the State of South Dakota, believing that the 
poni depressed condition of agriculture can be greatly relieved by a change 
n the financial system of the Government so as to give the volume of the cireu- 
lating medium a flexible quality equal to the fluctuation in demand caused by 
the marketing of the 5 nets of agriculture, ully petition ＋ E 

wing 5: 


respectf 
able bodies to enact as laws, at the earliest day possible, the follo 
R. No. 7162 or S. No. 2800. 


SILVER AS A MONEY METAL, 


Mr, PICKLER also presented and obtained leave to have printed in 
the RECORD a petition of citizens of Aberdeen, S. Dak., asking for the 
restoration of silver to its constitutional place as s money metal, with 
the same rights of coinage and legal tender as are now accorded to gold. 

The petition (which was referred to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures) is as follows: 

To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives à 
of the United States in Congress assembled : 

We, the undersigned, citizens of Aberdeen, S. Dak., believing that the demon- 
etization of silver, by which the money standard of the country was changed 
from gold and silver, as established by the Constitution, to gold alone, wasan act 
unealled for by the ple and one which has worked great wrong to the pro- 
ducing and industrial interests of the country, by restricting money supply and 
ee e yane of ‘gold, 285 Eana ye prices 15 all commodities, to the 

etriment oi great respectiu on your honora- 
ble bodies to 7 at this Season i Co. for the i sc oe silver to its 
constitutional place as a money metal, with the same rights of coinage and legal 
tender accorded to gold, as existed from the foundation of the Government down 


to 1873, when the unfortunate act of demonetization was passed; and for this we 
will ever pray. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 

Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the follow- 
ing titles; when the Speaker signed the same: N 

A bill (S. 361) to provide for the disposal of the Fort Sedgwick mili- 
tary reservation, in the States of Colorado and Nebraska, to actual 
settlers under the 8 of the homestead laws; and 

A bill (H. R. 3962) to increase the pension of Samuel Adams. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Hirr] that the House now resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the diplomatic appropriation bill. 

Mr. WADE. ` Mr. Speaker, as against the motion of the gentleman 
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from Illinois to go into Committee of the Whole, I desire to move that 
the business of the morning hour be proceeded with, 

The motion of Mr. Hrrr was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. Peters in the chair. 


DIPLOMATIC APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole, 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9603) making appropriations for 
the diplomatic and consular service of the United States for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1891. 

Mr. HITT. Mr. Chairman, this bill is so nearly coincident with 
the diplomatic appropriation bill passed by the House last year that 
I move to dispense with the first reading and proceed to read the bill 

by paragraphs, unless some gentleman objects. 

. McCREARY. I want to say to my colleague on the committee 
that in the general debate I desire to occupy a few minutes, not, how- 
ever, in opposition to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hrrr] asks 
unanimous consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

Mr. McCREARY. How much time will be allowed for general de- 
bate? I wish to occupy a few minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The request of the gentleman from Illinois is 
simply that the first reading, the formal reading of the bill, be dis- 

with. 

Mr. McCREARY. I will agree to that. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I think it is a very bad prec- 
edent, but I will not object. 

Mr. HITT. Mr. Chairman, in a very few words I will point out 
what little there is in this bill different from the one of last year. It 
is a bill consisting almost wholly of a long list of salaries of diplomatic 
and consular officers. There is not a single salary of a minister or a 
consul changed; not a dollar is added in that way. The reason is 
simply that, under paragraph 2, Rule X XI of the House, the commit- 
tee felt that they were prohibited from reporting such changes, how- 
ever much they knew them to be needed. 

The slight changes that have been made are briefly these: We have 
heretofore had to pay rent for the house where our minister lived at 
Bangkok, but, now that the Government of Siam has presented to us a 
building, instead of paying rent, we make an appropriation of $3,000 
to put the building in repair, and an additional appropriation ot 
$1,600 for the construction of an embankment to protect it from the 
encroachments of the river. There is also an appropriation of $4,000 
more than heretofore for the payment of consuls who are not citizens 
of the United States, This item is reported in this bill because such 
officers, temporarily employed in the absence of the principal consular 
officer, can not be paid directly out of the regular appropriation for a 
consul’s salary, but their compensation must come ont of this very 
special fund, and it is not at present large cava 

The expenditure is all authorized, however, by existing law—that 
is, the payment of the consul’s salary and of the alien vice or acting 
consul’s compensation—and this appropriation does not add one dollar 
that is not required under existing law. It simply appropriates it now, 
instead of waiting for the deficiency bill. There is also an item of 
$15,000 which is new. It is an additional allowance for clerk-hire, 
made necessary by the passage of a law on the 18th of June, 1888, re- 
quiring every consul to make a monthly report to the Agricultural De- 
partment. This has necessitated a great deal of extra labor; the consuls 
have not sufficient clerical or messenger force, and the Department has 
had to make such allowances that already there is a large deficiency. 

This law, though passed June 18, 1888, was first put in force last 
spring by Secretary Rusk and Secretary Blaine; and these monthly re- 
ports have been pouring in since, Messengers and clerks have to be em- 

ployed by the consuls to do this work; there is no other way in which 
they can promptly gather the latest and most valuable information; 
and in this way the amount has run up to over $14,000, of sums spe- 
cially allowed to over forty consulates in sums of $50 up to $1,200. We 
have put in $15,000 additional for this expenditure, the wisdom of the 
House in passing the law of June 18, 1888, being amply vindicated by 
its fruitful and useful results. Many members here are well aware of 
the value of these reports, and of the seeds, and cuttings, and speci- 
mens of every kind pertaining to agriculture, which the consuls gather 
and send to this country for distribution and propagation. 

One thousand dollars more has been added for interpreters and guards 
necessary for consulates in the Turkish dominionsand Zanzibar. There 
are ten or more of these men; and it has been found that the present 
allowance of $5,000 is inadequate. 

There is a little appropriation of $300 for the payment of a marshal 
at Chefoo, where the consul exercises judicial functions and where we 
have been in the habit, whenever a marshal was required, to ask the 
British consul to loan his marshal. The consul of Great Britain has 
suggested to us his hope that we would have our own officer and not 
borrow his any longer. Hence the insertion of this appropriation of 


I have now explained all that is new in the bill. There is a pro- 
vision, as gentlemen will discover when the bill is read by paragraphs, 


appropriating the sum necessary for the payment of diplomatic and 
3 — officers while awaiting instructions and while in transit. This 
allowance is already authorized by section 1740 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, but it has been deemed necessary to appropriate the money in 


explicit terms, There is no chan 
penditure, 

Mr. Chairman, Iunderstand that the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
McCREARY] desires to say something in the way of general debate, 
"itr. CARLISLE. Before my colleague (Mz, MOCREARY] proceeds, 

r. re my co e N ARY 
I desire to ask the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hrrr], the 8 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, whether this bill contains any 
provision making appropriation for paying part of the expenses of main- 
taining the governmentin the Samoan 3 in accordance with the 
agreement made at Berlin. 

Mr. HITT. There is no provision for Samoa or anything connected 
with it in this bill. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Then I wish to ask the gentleman whether he 
understands how those expenses are to be paid or out of what fund, if 
they are not provided for in this bill—whe the State Department is 
to be left at liberty to useany part of the contingent fund for this pur- 


pose, 

Mr. HITT. I have not been advised by the Department as to what 
provision is expected to be made for the expenses incident to the execu- 
tion of that treaty. But on examining the estimates it appears that 
no appropriation was estimated or asked for in this bill, and I took it for 
granted that it was expected to be provided for in another bill or that 
ponen would be made to meet that necessity which appears first to 

a fact upon the ratification of the treaty; and the President’s message 
communicating the conventional agreement did not reach the Senate 
till long after these estimates came in. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I wish to inquire of my friend from Illinois 
whether the committee, in the course of their investigations, did not 
find that the salaries of some of the consuls, for instance, are grossly 
inadequate and whether the committee have felt authorized in this 
bill to do anything in the way of correcting those inequalities. 

Mr. HITT. The committee are well aware that many of the con- 
suls, probably thirty, are inadequately compensated—some of them 
very inadequately—greatly to the detriment of the service. But under 
the rules of the House— ph 2, Rule XXI—the committee felt 
that they were proumie from reporting in this bill any appropriation 
not authorized by general standing law. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Then Iwill ask my friend whether the com- 
mittee have under consideration any bill looking to necessary correc- 
tions in this behalf. 

Mr. HITT. The committee have been laboring at a bill designed 
reorganize the service and do something more nearly resembling justice 
to many of our officers, who are now inadequately paid, and wise policy 
in view of our foreign trade and our interests everywhere, makin 
changes in various ways. Such a measure has been repeatedly brough 
in by the committee, but it could never be reached under the rules an 
died on the Calendar. But no measure of that kind can be consider 
in connection with this bill. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Do the committee propose to cut down any of 
the officers who are receiving too large salaries? 

Mr. HITT. Yes; the pay of many will be reduced. I now yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. McCreary] who desires to occupy 
a few moments, 


ge, however, in the amount of ex- 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. SHERMAN having taken the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, 
its Secretary, announced that the Senate had passed with amendments 
the bill (H. R. 4970) to simplify the laws in relation to the collection 
of the revenue, asked a conference with the House thereon, and had 
appointed Mr. ALLISON, Mr. ALDRICH, and Mr. MCPHERSON as con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed the fol- 
lowing resolution; in which concurrence was requested: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 8 conourring), That the 
dent, if in his opinion not 8 e with the public interests, be u 
to enter into negotiations with the Governments of Great Britain and Mexico 


with a view to securing 88 with those Governments for the pre- 
vention of the entry of Chinese laborers from the Dominion of Canada and 


“Mexico into the United States contrary to the laws of the United States. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The Committee of the Whole resumed its session. 

Mr. McCREARY. Mr. Chairman, while the bill in to the 
foreign service of the United States is under consideration I propose 11 
speak briefly on reciprocity in trade between the United States an 
other countries of the American continent, and also on the International 
American Conference. I ask that the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the House of Representatives close commer- 
cial relations between the United States of America and the other countries of 


the American continent will be of mutual advantage, and the House of Repré- 
legislation looking 


sentatives will view with favor to that end, or reciprocity 


1890 
treaties reducing or repealing duties on the products of the countries affected 


thereby, by mutual concessions, thus widening the markets for the products of 
all and strengthening the friendly relations of this country with its neighbors. 


RECIPROCITY TREATIES, OR REDUCTION OF TAXES, 

Mr. McCREARY. On the 15th day of April, 1890, I introduced the 
resolution just read because I thought it proper and appropriate, when 
the delegates to the International American Conference were about to 
adjourn and return to their homes, that the Congress of the United States 
should declare in emphatic terms that closer commercial relations be- 
tween our country and the other countries of the American continent 
will be of mutual advantage, and that we are in favor of legislation 
looking to that end, or reciprocity treaties reducing or repealing duties 
by mutual concessions on the products of the countriesaffected thereby. 

In view of the fact that the law under which the International 
American Conference assembled declares that its p is to en- 
courage such reciprocal commercial relations as will be beneficial toall 
and secure more extensive markets for the products of each of said 
countries’’ and in the light of the repeated declarations of certain 
prominent Republicans that they are in favor of reciprocity between 
our country and the various countries of North America and South 
America and Central America, it would seem that the resolution would 
pass without question and without opposition, 

This, however, is not the fact. It has been voted down by a unani- 
mous Republican vote in the Committee on Foreign Affairs and the 
same fate awaits it when it is considered in this House. 

Since the McKinley tariff bill has been reported and placed on the 
Calendar no oné can have any doubt that reciprocity between our coun- 
try and tbe other countries of the three Americas has been indefinitely 
postponed or rendered impossible so long as the Republican party re- 
mains in power, and all the declarations of that party on this subject 
are but shams and delusions. 

The chief object of the Pan-American Conference was to enlarge our 
commercial relations with our sister republics, which contain a popu- 
lation of about 50,000,000 of people, who are our neighbors and friends. 
They need nearly everything we produce and we need nearly every- 
thing they produce. Under existing circumstances, notwithstanding 
the similarity of institutions, the natural attractions of trade, and the 
contiguity of republics, the great bulk of the Central and South Ameri- 
can trade goes to England, Germany, France, and other European coun- 
tries. 

Why is this? The answer is that their people are governed by the 
motives which always control trade. They find by experience that 
they can buy the articles they want in Europe cheaper than they can 
buy similar articles in the United States, because in Europe the raw 
materials used in manufacturesare generally free of duty, in the United 
States manufacturers are heavily taxed on raw materials, and becanse 
also the tendency of our tariff laws is to increase the profits of the 
monopolists and add to the burdens of the purchaser and consumer. 

The following statement shows a few of the principal articles of mer- 
chandise hased by the peopleof Central America and South Amer- 
ica from Great Britain, France, and the United States, and the effect 
the tariff had on sales in 1888: 


Articl th United Great 2 
es. eUn rea 

S Britain, | France. 
Woolen goods.... $89,000 | $9,995,000 | $7,894,000 
Wearing apparel | 1,615,000 5, 758, 000 
Tron and steel. 7,509, 000 | 21,774,000 2, 349. 000 
Flax, hemp, aud man 785,000 6. 511. 000 . . . . 
Earthen and china ware .. 213.000 1,450,000 S41, 000 
Cotton 40, 485, 000 | 4,202, 000 


Can anything be more conclusive than this? 

Mr. STEWART, of Vermont, Will the gentleman from Kentucky 
permit a question ? 

Mr. McCREARY. Certainly. 

Mr. STEWART, of Vermont. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that 
citizens of my own county and State who desire to transport some of 
their products to the Argentine Republic have been compelled to trans- 
po to Liverpool and from ee to the Argentine Republic 

use of the want of shipping facilities? 

Mr. McCREARY. I will say to the gentleman from Vermont that 
before I get through I hope to be able to show him that ina very short 
time there will be a railroad connecting New York and the entire United 
States with all the republics of Central and South America and that 
there will be no trouble then in sending the goods of his constituents 
to those republics, 

Mr. BLOUNT. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. McCREARY. Certainly. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I would like to ask if it is not true that you can 
ship from the United States by way of Liverpool to the ce ane Con- 
wou at a lower rate of freight than by shipping directly from New 

ork? 

Mr. McCREARY. I have been so informed. 

The possibilities of Latin America can not be measured, and the in- 
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creasing wealth of the valleys of the Amazon, the Orinoco, and the Rio 
de la Plata are marvelous. Executive Document No. 54 shows that 
50,000,000 people south of the Rio Grande and the Gulf of Mexico are 
engaged in a trade which amounts to $1,000,000,000 annually, nearly 
evenly divided between exports and imports, and in the countries 
south of the Tropicof Capricorn, those of the temperate zone of South 
America, the foreign commerce is increasing with amazing rapidity. 

The total value of the foreign commerce of these countries increased 
from $709,000,000 in 1870 to $1,014,000,000 in 1884, a gain of $305,- 
000,000, or 43 per cent. This increase of commerce during the period 
indicated compares favorably with the increase of the trade in mer- 
chandise of the principal commercial nations of the globe, being greater 
than that of Great Britain, which increased 27.2 per cent., and little 
less than that of France, which increased 45.6 per cent. The tradein 
merehandise of the United States increased from $828,730,000 in 1870 
to $1,547,020,000 in 1884, showing an increase of 86.7 per cent. 

The imports of Latin America during the same period increased from 
$337,353,000 to $460,662,000, a gain of $123,309,000, or 36.6 per cent., 
and the exports from $371,907,000 to $550,325,000, a gain of $178,- 
418,000, or 48 per cent. 

While the total exports of the United States were more than doubled 
from 1868 to 1888, rising from $375,737,000 in 1868 to $742, 368,000 in 
1888, our exports to South America only increased from $53,197,000 
in 1868 to „316,000 in 1886. I will not take time to present the 
trade relations of the United States with all the Central and South 
American Republics. It will be suffieient to show how the trade of 


the Argentine a Arg which is the richest of the South American 
Republics, is divided: 


Countries. 


England, including specie . . cesses 
Germany = 
France .... 


Mr. BLOUNT. Will the gentleman permit another question? 

Mr, McCREARY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Has the gentleman before him the figures as to the 
protective charges or duties imposed upon wool from the ntine Re- 
public as between this country and other countries to which he has re- 
ferred in the remarks he has just made? I mean customs rates. 

Mr. McCREARY. Ihave not the book before me and could only 
speak from memory, F 

Mr. BLOUNT. I believe there is no duty on wool in England? 

Mr. McCREARY. Wool is free in England. 

Mr. BLOUNT. And Belgium also. 

Mr. McCREARY. Wool is admitted free in Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Greece, Netherlands, Italy, Portugal, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Sweden. It is not admitted free into the United States but, 
as the gentleman from Georgia well knows, the duty on wool under 
the existing tariff law and under the MCKINLEY bill is very heavy. 

The people of Central and South America are anxious to make re- 
ciprocity treaties which would be advan us both to us and to them 
and by which their products could be fairly exchanged for ours, but ex- 
isting tariff laws and the tariff bill soon to be passed by the Republican 
majority of this House place an insuperable obstacle in the way, by 
imposing taxes in such a manner as to exclude the possibility of a free 
and fair exchange and thus strengthen the commercial domination Eng- 
ana Germany, and France already have over our neighboring repu 

ics. 

I wish my Republican friends on the other side of this House to un- 
derstand thatthe delegates to the Pan-American Conference understood 
thesituation thoroughly and expressed themselves boldly and candidly. 
Dr. Peña, delegate from the Argentine Republic, one of the most in- 
telligent and progressive members of the conference, said: 


We were invited here to foster American commercial relations. When we 
home and give an account of our mission, we shall have to say: We went 
Washington with one of our products free and we have secured a law whi 
taxes it. Another product which was taxed at 6 cents a pound we bring 
from the con taxed at 7 cents.” Such will be the commercial results of the 
conference of the three Americas, judged without any irony, but also without 
any flattery. 

When asked about shipping subsidies he spoke as follows: 

If it was either | or decent to ask his country to d money to “cover 
the seas with vessels salling only with ballast,” it was wholly inexplicable 
confusion to him that the peme to foster inte. comm: n . 
lower rates of freight shoul hand in bape tha pa to lay new taxes 225 
foreign commeres and ra e barriers of customs to an impassable hej 
This was to undo with one hand what was done with the other. 


Mr. BLOUNT. Is that an extract from a speech delivered at the 
conference? 


Mr. MoCREART. No, sir; from an interview published in the 


Boston Globe. 
Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Georgia asked if that is an ex- 
tract from a 5 delivered in the Pan-American 8 ba k- 
ede 


ing an interest as I did in that conference, I desired to read 


but those who controlled the conference and had charge of it so ar- 
ranged that its proceedings, so faras we were concerned, were 


star-cham- 
ber proceedings, and we had no chance to read the speeches made by 
members of the conference. 
Anselmo Morago, of Chili, also said: 


We are more than satisfied that the United States does not want the trade of 
the Spanish countries. Some of the merchants are in sympathy with us, but 
they are powerless. Your Government does not want to trade with us, and if 
we had known that eight months ago the invitation to look over your indus- 
tries would never have been accepted. To-day the United States stands with a 
massive stone wall around it. We see no place to enter and we can't very well 
tear it down to bring in our goods. 

The cry of protection has heartily disgusted all of the Spanish delegates, 
and they will only be too giad to get home and begin the work of bettering our 
trade relations with foreign countries, 

a = > * e s 2 


I don't think that Chili will feel quite so friendly to this country after this. 
Our Government has taken off all duties on all kinds of machinery, and every 
week mining machinery from this country is er to Chili, We don’t 
charge you a duty, yet when we try to send our wool here you shut out our 
trade by a high tariff. Weare not going to force our trade upon you. 


Sefior Don Manuel Quintana, of the Argentine Republic, also ex- 
pressed himself on the same line, but I will not take time to read his 
remarks, 

If there are any of our Republican friends who have any longer any 
doubt upon this question I would like to call their attention to the 
leading Republican paper of the Northwest, called the Chicago Tribune, 
which discusses the relation of the McKinley bill to the South Ameri- 
can trade. This paper says: 

The McKinley bill, instead of opening new markets abroad for American beef 
and pork, breadstuffs, etc., will tend to close the Canadian and other markets 
which are now open. The McKinley bill in its present form would effectually 
destroy the hope of finding new markets in Central and South America for sur- 
plus agricultural products of the United States. It proposes to keep the exports 
of these countries out of the United States, and yet they are asked to give free 
admission to American food products. Two of the delegates to the conference— 
Alfonso, of Chili, and Pefia, of the Argentine Republic—have already proposed 
to drop the question of 2 trade, thi 
Certainly if the McKinley bill should be adopte 
nothing left for the conference to do but adjourn. 

The existing 

TARIFF ON WOOL HAS CAUSED SHEEP FARMS TO BE CLOSED 

in the Argentine Republic and these farms put in wheat, and thus new 
competition has been established in a country which has heretofore 
bought our wheatinlarge quantities. The McKinley bill increases the 
Tates of duty on all classes of wool imported into the United States and 
thus increases the price of clothing, blankets, and woolen goods. Thisis 
done to benefit the monopolist and manufacturer at the expense of the 
farmer and the laborer, and while itis being done corn is being burned 
in Kansas for fuel because itis cheaper than coal, farms are being mort- 
gaged in the West and South to the amount of many millions of dollars, 

times and decreasing prices are seen ey here, and strikes are 
occurring in Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, and other cities, and thousands of laborers are out of employment. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McCREARY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Does the gentleman think that it is anything 
new to burn corn in the West? 

Mr. McCREARY. Well, I do not know whether it is new or not; 
but I desire to see a condition of things when corn will be used for 
pope pupo and coal used for fuel, as our Creator intended it should 


Mr. Chairman, the resolution on reciprocity which I introduced and 
had read 


further discussion useless. 
as it stands there would be 


EMBRACES CANADA. 


Iwish my friend from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH ] was present, because, 
whether his party agrees with him or not, I know he is with me in the 
position I take on this subject. 

I wish I had more time to devote to a country whose magnitude 
and wealth and exhaustless resources are not properly appreciated and 
understood by our people, Bound together as our nation and Canada 
are by race, language, traditions, and similar institutions, with Ca- 
nadian territory running hundreds of miles into the United States, 
and with United States territory running hundreds of miles around 
Canada, with great transcontinental lines of railway connecting and 
cementing the two countries, it is difficult now to understand why the 
reciprocity treaty between the United States and Canada proclaimed 
in 1854 should have been terminated in 1866. 

Canada is our near neighbor and borders on the United States for 
many miles, has wealth that is boundless and of infinite variety, and 
is at the same time a grand market for our products and a magnificent 
source of supply. During the existence of the reciprocity treaty, from 
1854 to 1866, Canada bought from us largely more than she sold us. 
Indeed, she bought from us in those years more than all the Central 
and South American Republics purchased, and Canadians are the only 
people in the world who now buy more from us than they sell to us. 

th only 5,000,000 ple, Canada’s purchases last year from the 
United States amounted to $55,879,192. The purchases of South Amer- 
ica and Central America, with 50,000,000 people, amounted to only 
about $45,000,000. 

Everything pleads for unfettered commerce between the United 
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States and Canada, and I know of no good reason why we should not 
have reciprocity in trade with Canada as well as with Mexico and the 
Central and South American Republics. 

I turn now from reciprocity to speak more in detail of 

THE INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN CONFERENCE, 

which has been frequently miscalled Pan-American Congress. The law 
authorizing it, which was approved May 24, 1888, calls it a conference, 
and the powers show that a conference and not a congress was 
intended. An international conference only advises and recommends 
subjects for governmental action. An international congress is usually 
composed of representatives who are authorized to sign and conclude 
treaties. 

I trust I will be excused for being somewhat particular about the de- 
tails of this law, for strange as it may seem to those who have read cer- 
tain newspapers for several months past, I had the honor to prepare, 
introduce, and advocate in the House of Representative, both in the 
Forty-ninth and Fiſtieth Congresses, the bill that authorized and gave 
life to the International American Conference which has just adjourned, 
and this was the only bill ever passed by either branch of Congress au- 
thorizing a conference at Washington between the United States of 
America and the Republics of North, South, and Central America, and 
the distinguished ex-Representative and ex-Senator whose name has 
been so prominently connected with the conference in a public service 
of a quarter of a century in Congress, introduced no bill or resolution 
and did nothing while in Congress to provide fora conference of Amer- 
ican Republics. 

His advocacy of a commission to visit Central and Sonth America, 
and his earnest efforts in behalf of the conference after he became Sec- 
retary of State and after the law was enacted are very commendable, 
but the record shows that the bill under which the International 
American Conference was held in 1889-90 was pre and introduced 
by a Democrat, passed by a Democratic House of Representatives, and 
approved by a Democratic President. 

I only make these statements to vindicate the truth of history and 
because there has been a studied effort to ignore Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who were active and earnest in framing and advocating the 
law authorizing the International American Conference. All tical 
parties voted for the conference and all parties now indorse it, and it is 
to be hoped there will grow out of it much that will benefit humanity, 
improve commerce, enlarge liberty, and promote mouia 

From the meeting of the International. American Conference, October 
2, 1889, until the adjournment, April 19, 1890, its proceedings were 
watched all over the civilized world with great interest. It was un- 
like any international conference ever held before in the world. The 
Panama congress assembled in 1826 and was until the last the most 
ee nace international conference ever held in the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

It was originated by the illustrions Bolivar, then President of the 
United States of Colombia. Peace was the primary idea, and this Con- 
gress was intended to be ‘‘an umpire and concilator in disputes and 
differences.” 

The Congress of Verona was perhaps as important as any ever held 
in the eastern hemisphere. It was held after the ee 
in name, but wicked in purpose —had been formed between Russia, 
Prussia, Austria, and France for the purpose of opposing republican 
government and popular rights. 

The Internati: American Conference was composed of delegates 
from eighteen different republies, the territories of which touch either 
pole and connect two great oceans. For the first time in the history 
of the world the governments of an entire hemisphere met as friends 
and neighbors for consultation, with every republic in the world rep- 
resented except France and Switzerland, and the grand objects were 
the promotion of peace and individual liberty and the improvement of 
the commercial and social relations of about one hundred and twenty 
millions of people who occupy one-fourth of the habitable globe and 
control an area three times the size of Europe. 

The act of Congress authorizing the conference declared that it was 
called to consider: 


First. Measures that shall tend to preserve the peace and promote the pros- 
perity of the several American States. 

Second. Measures toward the formation of an American customs union, un- 
der which the trade of the American nations with each other shall, so far as 
possible and profitable, be promoted. 

Third. Theestablishment of regular and frequent communicstion between 
the ports of the several American States and the ports of each other. 

Fourth. The establishment of the uniform system of customs regulations in 

portation 


each of the independent American States to govern the mode of 
and exportation of merchandise and port dues and charges, a vam method 
of determining the classification and valuation of such merchandise in the ports 
of each country, and a uniform system of invoices, and the subject of the sani- 
tation of ships and quarantine. 

Fifth. The adoption of a uniform areon of weights and m and laws 
to protect the patent rights, ts, and e-marks of citizens of either 
country in the other, and for the extradition of criminals. 

Sixth. The adoption of a common silver coin, to be issued by each Govern- 
ment, the same to be legal tender in all commercial transactions between the 
citizens of all of the American States. 

Seventh, An agreement u and recommendation for adoption to their re- 
spective Governments of a definite plan of arbitration of all questions, dis; 
and differences that may now or hereafter ¢ between them, to the en 
all difficulties and disputes between such nations may be peaceably settled and 
wars preven 
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Sixty-seven years ago a President of the United States by the announce- 
ment of a wise and patriotic doctrine, known as the 


MONROE DOCTRINE, 


encouraged closer affiliation of the sister nations of the three Americas. 

The anuouncement of this bold and wise and patriotic doctrine made 
President Monroe conspicuous among the distinguished men of his day 
and embalmed his memory in the hearts of liberty-loving people every- 
where. Its results have been grand and far-reaching. It secured and 
has helped to preserve the independence of the Central and South Amer- 
‘ican Republics. It was successfully invoked when Cuba was in peril; 
it enabled the United States to thwari the attempt of Great Britain to 
exercise dominion in Nicaragua; it prevented the establishment of a 
European dynasty in Mexico with Maximilian as emperor; and it has 
enabled our Government-to gradually eliminate from the western hem- 
isphere the domination of France and Spain and Russia, whose pos- 
sessions at one time almost surrounded our Republic. Whocan deny 
now that with the power of destiny and the genius and energy and pluck 
of the American people Great Britain may soon be amicably eradicated 
from her Canadian ions and the three Americas become a con- 
stellation of republics filled with happy, prosperous, free, and inde- 


pendent people. 

Mr. i the workmen change and die, but the work of God 
goes on.“ The Monroe doctrine led up to the great American confer- 
ence, and this conference inaugurated a new era in American history. 
According to the beautiful representations of the great historian, Ban- 
croft, we are ‘‘setting up the grand temple of civilization, the separate 
stones and pillars of which each nation and age was commissioned to 
hew and carve, and I believe this temple will ultimately be grand 
enough and broad enough to spread over the whole of the Western 
Hemisphere, and perhaps after awhile extend its holy influences and 
benign effects across the ocean to help France and Switzerland lead the 
ps powers of Eurépe to change empires and monarchies into repub- 

ics, with all the blessings of popular government and individual lib- 
erty. 


1 may be an enthusiast, but I believe the day of the isolation of the 
three Americas has passed and the day of fraternity and friendship, 
improved personal and commercial intercourse, is near. I believe that 
in the near future there will be an aggregation of American republics, 
united by common aspirations, common interests, and common love of 
popular government, and linked together by a chain of railways and tele- 
graphs whose benefits can not now be computed, with commerce ample 
and swift and regular, borne on railroads and on water ways which 
connect the Atlantic and Pacific, conceived by American intellect, 
constructed by American skill, and paid for by American capital. I 
believe, too, there will be in the Western Hemisphere an international 
coin current everywhere, and absolute reciprocity in trade among Amer- 
jean nations, and an international code of civil and commercial law rec- 
ognized by all, and last, but not least, a plan of arbitration for the 
preseryation of peace and the settlement of all international disagree- 
ments. è 


It can not be expected that all these blessings will be obtained im- 
mediately; years will pass before they will attain their full fruition; 
but it can be said with emphasis and with truth that the International 
American Conference which has just adjourned bas opened the way 
for all that I have described. The good work has been well started. 
The achievements of the conference will grow in favor as the years roll 
by, and grand results will vindicate those who enacted the law and 
crown with triumph those who sat in the Washington conference. 


THE WORK OF THE CONFERENCE IS BEFORE THE WORLD, 


and the work was well done. The conference inaugurated an era of in- 
ternational harmony and good will, and cultivated closer commercial 
and social relations between the republics of the western hemisphere. 

It agreed on a plan of arbitration for the preservation of peace and 
the settlement of international disputes and disagreements that now 
rings through the civilized world as the harbinger of better a when 
war shall be no more and when peace on earth, good will toward 
men shall be the grand benediction of the age. 

It declared in favor of a transcontinental railroad to connect North 
America, Central America, and South America, and bring the farmers, 
the merchants, the tradesmen, the bankers, the business people of our 
Republic and fifteen other republics in easy reach of each other. The 
survey of the proposed railroad is to be made immediately. Concern- 
it Hon. John E. Bacon, United States consul at Montevideo, who care- 
fully studied the subject, said: 


It will, I have little donbt, astonish many to know that within only three 
years one-third of the whole line has been built or is undersurvey and construc- 
tion; in fact there are two lines so built and under construction, and these rail- 
ways, together with shorter ones already in operation in Peru, or, and 
Bolivia. with which connections might be easily made, would make the distance 
between the two cities, Buenos Ayres and Bogota, to be filled up only about 
2,000 miles. It is by no means so gigantic an undertaking as the great Pacific 

connecting the Atlantic and Pacific, over 3,000 miles, Lallude to this to 
show bow distance, time, obstacies, visionary impediments, sneer, and ridicule 
vanish before concentrated determination, energy, capital, and skill. 


The conference, by itsexample and by its wisdom, hastened the down- 
fall of the empire in Brazil and the establishment of the Republic, and 


it led to the federation of the republics of Central America under one 


government. 

On the subject of an international coin the conference advised the 
establishment of an international American union, the kind of coin 
issued to be decided by a commission to assemble in Washington, com- 
posed of representatives of each of the nations. 

The adoption by all the American Governments of a code of civil and 
commercial law was recommended, and a plan for the perfect protection 
ofpatent and trade-mark rights was on and a draught of an extra- 
dition treaty made, and the metric system, which is used by seven- 
tenths of the civilized population of the globe, was indorsed. > 

On the subject of customs union or reciprocity in trade the confer- 
ence arrived at no satisfactory conclusion, but the committee in their 
report, which is signed by five of the ablest and most distinguished 
delegates to the conference, say that while the protection policy of the 
United States is in the way there can be no free trade among the 
nations of this hemisphere. I read the following extracts from the re- 
port of the Committee on Customs Union: 

If by customs union it is meant the free trade between the American nations 
of all their natural or manufactured products, what is oe tered speaking un- 
restricted reciprocity, the committee believes it is in iple acceptable, be- 
cause all measures looking to the ont of commerce must necessarily in- 
crease the trade and the development of the material resources of the countries 
accepting that system, and it would in all probability bring about as favorable 
results as those obtained by free trade among the different States of this Union. 


* 


The manufacturing countries, as the United States of fete hog ecg a have 
to abandon, at least partially, the protective policy which ve adopted 
to more or less extent, and they do not seem yet prepared to that sys- 


tem. 
0 * - — * — 


Th wi h bstacles are in seems premature 
„ ations; of this — bac Bont te 1 

While the conference was a success it proved that ‘‘ to err is human, 
and I would not be candid in this review if I failed to state that I be- 
lieve the usefulness and success of the conference was toa certain extent 
retarded and impaired by 

BLUNDERS AND MISTAKES 
made by persons high in authority in our country. 

It was a blunder to appoint ten United States delegates all of whom 
were in sympathy with the protection ideas of the present Administra- 
tion and none in sympathy with more than one-half of the people of 
the United States, who desire that the burdens of taxation shall be re- 
duced and all the markets of the sister republies of the American con- 
tinent opened by mutual concessions and by legislation or reciprocity 
treaties, reducing or repealing duties on the products of the countries 
represented in the conference. The conference was grand enough and 
broad enough for politics to have been ignored in the selection of the 
delegates to represent the United States. 

It was a mistake not to appoint at least one United States delegate 
who was identified with and in sympathy with the people and inter- 
ests of the Southern States. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Does not the gentleman remember that Colonel 
Pitkin, of Louisiana, was originally appointed, but was afterwards con- 
firmed as United States minister to the Argentine Republic? 

Mr. MGCREARY. I have before me a list of the delegates appointed 
by the President to represent the United States, and Colonel Pitkin’s 
name is not in the list. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Colonel Pitkin was originally appointed. 

Mr. McCREARY. Idonotknowabont that. I do not know Colonel 
Pitkin, and I do not know whether he was identified with any South- 
ern interest or not; but, if he was, he was very soon sent abroad and 
never took his seat in the conference, as I am informed. 

Mr. BLAND. I see they ran the delegates around everywhere, but 
did not send them Sonth. ` 

Mr. McCREARY. Iwill come to that presently. It was a blunder, 
as the Spanish-American delegates were!told, whenthey first arrived, 
that they met under the special authorization of the of the 
United States” and, as important legislation will have to be enacted 
by the United States Con before the work of the conference is en- 
tirely successful, that the delegates should have held their meetings and 
transacted their public business in dignified exclusiveness and a studied 
effort made to keep the conference entirely aloof from Congressmen, 
many of whom have no personal knowledge that there has been a Pan- 
American gathering in Washington except the hints and references they 
have occasionally seen in the newspa Of course the Spanish- 
American delegates are not to blame for this, but those persons of our 
own country who took charge of the conference are responsible. 

It was a mistake for the honorable Secretary of State of the United 
States to preside over the International American Conference. Thelaw 
under which the conference was convened only provided for ten dele- 
gates, to be appointed by the President to represent the United States, 
and the President exercised this power without appointing the Secre- 

of State a delegate. At a conference of nations the delegates 
should be left absolutely free to act as may seem best, without the em- 
barrassment of partisan politics or the influence of power and rank 


en bs aiso equality among the delegates composing the 


conference, and the experience of the past, illustrated at nearly all the 
great international conferences heretofore held, shows that it is best and 
fairest to have a delegate from each of the countries represented in the 
conference to preside alternately over the deliberations of the confer- 
ence, 

It was a serious blunder that the Pan-American delegates were not 
sent to the Southern States on the same excursion when, with so much 
pomp and pageantry, care and attention, they were shown the attrac- 
tions of the Northern, the Eastern, and the Western States of our great 
country. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Was it not a premeditated blunder? 

Mr. McCREARY. I do not know, but some persons have so charged. 

It could hardly be expected, aſter the continued deliberations of the 
delegates and their long absence from their respective homes and coun- 
tries, that they would be willing to go on a tour of observation and in- 
spection after their duties had been performed and the conference to 
which they were accredited had adjourned. Their failure to see the 
Southern States is not their fault, but the fault of those who had them 
in 


It will, however, always be a source of regret that the delegates did 
not become acquainted with the wonderful development, the boundless 
resources, the splendid progress, the wealth and beauty of the South- 
ern States, and see for themselves a country whose possibilities and 
probabilities can not be estimated, and whose brave and erous and 
noble ple would have extended to them a warm welcome and a 
hearty hospitality, unexcelled and unsurpassed in any other part of our 
Union. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that, in spite of the blunders and mis- 
takes to which I have referred, I believe the International Conference 
held at Washington in 1889-90 will be 


RECORDED IN HISTORY AS A SUCCESS, 


It will be remembered as the first step towards commercial and social 
union between the various republics of the American continent, a 
Zollverein of a different character from that which solidified the Ger- 
man States, but more compact and more beneficial. I had the pleasure 
of a personal acquaintance with many of the delegates from our sister 
republics, and I say with emphasis that their comprehensive intelli- 
gence, their devoted patriotism, their earnest efforts, and their great 
work deserve the admiration and gratitude of the Governments and 
people whom they represent as well as the Government and people of 
the United States of America. [Applause.] 

Mr. CHIPMAN was ized. 

Mr. HITT. Before my friend proceeds, I ask unanimous consent to 
fix a time limiting general debate, say one hour. That will giveample 
time, I think. 

Mr. CHIPMAN. I suggest that the gentleman make it two hours. 

Mr. HITT. I am sure there will not be more than thirty minutes 
taken on this side, and I hope the gentleman, being on the committee, 
will aid us in limiting debate. 

Mr. CHIPMAN. I think we had better have two hours. There are 
a grent many gentlemen on this side who desire to be heard. 

r. HITT. Make it one hour. , 

Mr. CHIPMAN. Make it one hour and a half. 

Mr. HITT. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. CHIPMAN. Iwantbutashort time, but there are other gentle- 
men on this side who would desire to be heard. 

Mr. HITT. Suppose we make it one hour. There is no disposition 
to talk on this side. 

Mr. CHIPMAN. Make it an hour and a half. 

Mr. SHIVELY. There area number of gentlemen on this side of the 
House who desire to speak on the subject. 

Mr. HITT. Make it an hour and take three-fourths of it on that 


side. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gentle 
man from Illinois to limit general debate to one hour, three-fourths of 
it to be occupied on the right of the Chair? 

Mr. S Y. I object. ú 

Mr. HITT, Ipro that the general debate be limited to one hour 
and you take three-fourths of the time on that side. 

Mr. SHIVELY. The division would be fair, but I object to the 
arrangement. 

Mr. HITT. Then I assent to the proposition that general debate be 
limited to one hour and a half. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that general debate be limited to one hour anda half. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHIPMAN. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs I have agreed to this bill. I agree to it because it is 
simply carrying out the laws that Already exist. It is not in any sense 
new legislation, and, if in any such bill there could have been new leg- 
islation, there are views which, perhaps, I would like to have embodied 
in it. But after all this isa perfunctory proceeding. There is little 
real heart, little real in ce, in this proceeding. The bill embodies 

measure. It advocates no great principle, and it may be said 
ties, inasmuch as it provides 


no great 
to be only a conformity to the respectab 


| know 


for the payment of salaries which already have been established by 
law. In that regard it is an honest bill, and because we ought not to 
2 Py indirection that which we can not do by direction I support the 
ill. s 

But after all, the bill embodies a machine—a vast machine—which 
has nothing to work upon. Itis professedly in the interest of our for- 
eign relations, and yet I submit that practically we have no fore 
relations. It is true that our diplomates, so called, go through 
forms of negotiation, that they indulge in politenesses one with the 
other, assuring each other of their distinguished consideration, and do 
it in the most lofty language, observing all the formalities, bowing at 
the right time, and tying their cravats in the right manner. They are 
as punetilious—and I in general terms, and not of the present 
diplomatic corps, but of a period of years they are as punctilious in 
all the observances of etiquette as were the brood who transmitted to 
their governments the affairs of the state of the amours of Catherine of 
Russia, and the twilight illoes of this king and that princess, and 
the small scandal of the different little German courts of Europe, 
which undoubtedly were rolled as a sweet morsel under the tongues 
of the great ministers to whom they were addressed, and which in 
those cases had this merit at least, that they were mixed with graver 
matters and with subjects which had some relation to the real pros- 
periiy and strength of the nation which the writers represented. 

I do not wish at this time to touch upon a discussion of the tariff, 
I do not regard it as fair; I do not regard it as decent to mix that one 
question with every question which comes up before this body and 
upon every measure which comes up; but in my judgment there are 
two causes which prevent our having any foreign relations. One of 
them, by a certain party of this House, is alleged to be the tariff. I 
agree with that. I have no doubt upon that. I think it fences us in 
and cuts us off from the entire world, and is a barrier against any for- 
eign relations which this Government might beneficially enjoy, because 
all such relations must center around trade and commerce. We have 
no question of dynasties; no question of successions to thrones; no 
question as to forms of government; and the only question which we 
have with other nations arises ont of our relations as a trading people. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is another, and I think equally grave bar- 
rier to our prosecuting trade successfully with foreign people, and that 
is a strained and supersensitive construction of the Constitution, a con- 
struction which would make us trade with them and yet have nothing 
to do with them, which would seek for us power in the world and yet 
would prohibit us from displaying our influence or showing our flag in 
any part of the world. 

That sentiment cropped out during the discussion in the last Congress 
upon the incorporation of the Nicaragua Company. It is a feel- 
ing against entangling alliances, so called, against foreign complica- 
tions, a feeling against embarking in any expense for the sedated of 
advancing our foreign relations. I know that at the time the Nicaragua 
Canal bill was discussed here all these reasons were arrayed it. 
It was said that, under the Constitution, we could not regulate foreign 
commerce where foreign commerce exists, to wit, outside the borders 
of our own country, exactly as some gentlemen upon this floor insist 
that we can not regalate domestic commerce where domestic commerce 
exists, to wit, within the borders of the States. It was said that we 
could not, under the Constitution, do one legislative act outside our own 
boundaries, especially the act of incorporating a company for the pur- 
pose of constructing that canal, and it was alleged that the transaction 
might Seed yer us with foreign governments and might involve us in 
expense. I, for one, took the position then, and I still maintain it, 
that commerce is complication. 

Commerce means mixture, a mingling ofinterests. Commerce means 
not merely trafic, but it means protection of traffic, and the power 
which regulates commerce must do something more than say to the 
trader, You may trade.” It must protect him in his trading, and 
above all, in this of the world, it must reach forth its hands and 
seize to itself new fields of trade, new theaters for the enterprise of the 
people. That is the eid of every civilized government to-day. 
That is the policy of Germany; that is the policy of England; that is 
the policy of France; that is the policy of civilization wherever it is 
directed by high intelligence. There isa great scramble, a tremendous 
conflict, going on all over the world, a conflict so great that Africa is 
no longer a Dark Continent, but is blazing with the light of expect- 
ant enterprise, a conflict to get possession of the fields in which com- 
merce may be most successfully prosecuted. And, Mr, Chairman, 
there is one nation absent, crippled by this strained rule of consti- 
tutional interpretation; there is one nation absent, one nation which 
has no voice, no potency, in all this conflict, and that nation is the 
United States of America. 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that we have performed one notable feat of 
diplomacy within a few years, but that not by regular Spona but 
by a special commission. I refer to the mission of Mr. Phelps and others 
upon the Samoan affair. But beyond that, sir, and serong the gradg- 
ing aid which we gave toward the establishment of the Nicaragua 
beyond these, what great thing have we done of late for commerce? 
What t thing have we done to build up our fo: relations? I 
every day we are allowing officers and others to accept dec- 
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orations, to give way to the innate savagery of human nature and to 
decorate themselves like barbarians with gew-gaws which should only 
please women and the Indian beating his tom-tom as he lies on his back 
in his wigwam. [Laughter.] I know that when I ventured, in a re- 
port which is published in our records, to protest against that nonsense, 
one great newspaper accused me of congenital silliness.“ Whether 
that reflected upon me or upon my forbears I do not know. I hope it 
was meant for me alone; for I as an old newspaper man know the press 
too well to find fault with it. 

I know also that a great many fashionable people have told me tha 
I was destroying, or attempting to destroy, our foreign relations. A 
if foreign relations consisted in a man wearing a little gold button here 
or a little star there! Or as if our foreign relations would be impaired 
ifthe King of Dahomey should decorate one of our officers with a ring 
to wear through his nose and I should oppose granting permission for 
him to accept the decoration! 1 I have opposed those things 
because they are un-American, because they foster a spirit of imitation 
of foreign manners, because they minister to the snobbery and yulgar- 
ism of a portion of our people who, new to manners, new to breeding, 
new to education, have the idea that what they find abroad mast be 
better than that which they find at home, simply because their knowl- 
edge and opportunities at home have been restricted and because their 
gentilities have been belated. That sort of thing is always evidence of 
vulgarity, either innate or the result of ignorance, one or the other. 
~ I have been censured, I say, for opposing these things; and yet, if 
that is the extent of our “‘ foreigns relations,“ if that is all for which 
we are to maintain a great diplomatic force, orif we are tocontinue it 
because, as a gentleman suggested to me seriously yesterday in the 
House, it is so convenient to have our ministers and the young at- 
tachés in foreign capitals for social p if that is all there isin 
our diplomatic service, then I am justified in saying that we have here 
a great machine for which we have no proper use and which we have 
no material to be manufactured by. 

Why, sir, we have been called upon to equip a great navy, to vote for 
warships. War ships for what? What can we have war about? Will 
it be war because Congress refuses to some young officer who wears his 
clothes nicely the privilege of sporting a decoration given to him by a 
foreign power? Will it be war over some such gew-gaw as that? I 
see nothing else to involve this country in war. We lie here prone, 
inert. Weare apart from the world. We have no voice or potency in 
the affairs of the world. We lie here like a great, brutal giant, too lazy 
to go abroad and yet so strong that by our mere inertia we are able to 
hold our ground. We give no offense. We are nobody’s rivals. We 
are as harmless as sucking doves to the other nations, and no one at- 
tacks us, because we are in no one’s way. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I say that this bill is merely per- 
functory, and I wonder that ve can treat it seriously. I wonder that 
when we undertake to discuss our diplomacy seriously we can look 
each other in the eyes and keep our faces straight; it is such a mon- 
strous joke, such a hollow mockery. 

Upon the northern and southern frontiers we have immediate for- 
eign interests and in the southern continent we bave a great invita- 
tion. They admonish us by every argument of honor and of prudence 
that with all our resources, with all our intelligence, with all our phys- 
ical development, we ought to take a place in the front of the column 
of progress on the western continent. 

We should have better relations with Canada; we should have lib- 
eral relations with South America and with Mexico. We should be 
the leading nation of this hemisphere. Weshould erect a great Ameri- 
can system, greater than that conceived by Mr. Clay, because it would 
embrace the continent and because in my judgment his American pol- 
icy was, as all protective policies must be in so great a country, inher- 
ently sectional, even as applied to the different States of the Union. We 
should be the leader of a great American system which would practi- 
cally knit the peoples of the Western Hemisphere in one interest, 

But, sir, what is the prospect of that? Who can give any hope for 
that? Why, I notice that, so far as Canada is concerned, any action 
which is proposed—and it has been proposed in the other end of this 
Capitol—is hostile to any such result; that it is even proposed there to 
ignore the law of nature and to shut off, so far as ible, railroad com- 
munication between the two countries, to strip the great Northwest of 
all the conveniences of the most direct route for their products to the 
seaboard by hampering and, if necessary, by cutting off transporta- 
tion in bond through Canada. That, sir, is the feast to which we are 
invited. That seems to be a popular policy with a great many legis- 
lators. That seems to be the initial step by which a commercial union 
in that direction is to be attained; and a tariff particularly stringent 
upon their 8 is the initial step by which we approach our 
neighbors of the South American states. Our panacea for commercial 


intercourse seems to be hostility to Canadian transportation and hostile 
tariffs to South and Central American products. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for this bill. Ishall ‘‘ perform the pro- 
prieties’’so farasIamable. It is diplomaticto ‘‘ perform the proprie- 
ties. It is See to spend just so much time in bowing and serap- 
ing and lofty 


to no purpose. Therefore I shall vote for this bill. I 


shall vote for it, too, in the hope that, if we havea eee opaning 
enough, the time may come when we shall have a foreign policy for that 
corps to engage itself in. It is well to have the machinery ready for every 
eo I have heard the doctrine broached here that we must 
haye a great navy in order to protect our commerce, if ever we shall 
have any commerce. So, sir, I suppose it is right that we should erect 
and maintain the machinery for protecting our foreign relations, if ever 
we have any foreign relations. 

But, sir, I do hope—I hope earnestly that somehow, at some time, 
during my life, we shall have a foreign policy; a policy vigorous for 
protection, vigorous, too—I say it advisedly—for aggression; a policy 
which will seize upon, if necessary, as other nations do, some of the 
fields of trade and commerce of this world; a policy by which we shall 
assert ourselves on every sea; a policy which will cause our flag to 
float wherever other flags float, and which, above all, will give usa 
fair share of the commerce of this great globe, out of which other 
nations are making so much at our expense. [Applause.] 

Mr. McADOO, Mr. Chairman, when this bill was up in the last 
Congress I took occasion to indu!ge in some criticisms upon the pro- 
visions for the payment of salaries of ministers and at that time I 
stated to the House and the country that in my opinion—an opinion 
which wasshared by some of the ablest members of this House, fy the 
late Mr. Cox, by my distinguished friend here from Indiana [Mr. Hol- 
MAN], by the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], 
and by the ablest newspapers in the United States—our present diplo- 
matic system is obsolete, useless, and vicious; that it should be dis- 
continued and that in its stead we should have a good, well organized 
consular system. 

One of the leading newspapers, in referring to the argument against 
the continuation of ministers from the United States, has summarized 
the case in saying that no one who has sense enough to pound sand 
is in favor of the continuation of this farcical system. I say the embas- 
sadorial system, if I may use the term, is obsolete. It was inaugu- 
rated in the middle ages, The embassador was the personal represent- 
ative of absolutism or feudalism. He went into the presence of one 
sovereign from another and said his royal master instructed him to say 
so and so. 

In the old days it required a man of courage to be an embassador. 
There was something todo. He underwent great perils to get to his 
post. He was the arbiter of life and death, because the means of com- 
munication were very poor. But in our day the increase of steam facili- 
ties, the tremendous network of telegraph wires, binding the whole 
globe, bring all nations of the earth into close union; and, as a matter 
of fact, in the little troubles we have had with foreign countries we have 
resorted to special missions and have depended upon the cable rather 
than our ministers, 

At the beginning of this Congress I introduced a bill which was sent 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, proposing, first, the abolition of 
the diplomatic system and, secondly, a reorganization and reform of 
the consular system. That bill I have not heard from since; but I 
have heard from the other Chamber of Congress the proposition that 
our ministers abroad find themselves waiting in 3 ind 
the representatives of the smaller countries of the world because they 
are not decked with the title of em bassadors. And it is proposed in 
the Senate, as I understand, that when this bill, which is the ordinary 
bill, reaches that body the 3 gentlemen who now represent 
us at the court of St. James and at Paris and at St. Petersburg and 
other courts shall be designated as embassadors. 

Mr. Chairman, an embassador from the United States to a kingly 
court in Europe is an ou on republican institutions. I have said 
this system is vicious as well as useless. Why? We teach the people 
of the world the doctrine of popular government. Every day that the 
Republie of the United States continues to prosperously exist we are a 
menace to every throne in Europe. We have a right to practice the 
doctrines we preach, and we have no right to show to the struggling 
democracy of Europe and of the world that we, too, are glad to ape the 
customs and habits of a past age and a system that is false to the tra- 
dition of our people, by keeping up in competition with the monarchies 
of Europe a gilded establishment that is of no practical use to the peo- 
ple of this Republic. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think, I know it is entirely practicable that 
we can to-day in the United States and in this bill abolish the office of 
every minister, ordinary, extraordinary, or otherwise, and substitute 
for such offices the office of consul, establishing in their stead the con- 
sular system, which will do our business as well and better, as I think 
can readily be shown, than the present cumbrous system. We have 
no political interest abroad. We are not involved from our situation 
and policy in foreign politics in any shape. But we have commercial 
relations; and just now, when the American trade and the American 
manufactures find themselves depressed by overproduction and our peo 
ple are looking anxiously for foreign markets, why not turn the consular 
machinery thoughout the world at work as the representatives of our 
business interests? Why not make the American consuls men of ex- 
perience and set them to work in that direction? 

Mr. Chairman, I have proposed, first, in the measure that I have sug- 
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gested, that we shall have four, I think it is, inspectors of consulates; 
that we shall classify the consular system; that it shall be founded on 
merit, for I have no hesitation in saying that to-day this is a branch of 
the Government where civil-service reform, as it is called, would be of 
some uss in the direction I have indicated. I care not how able a man 
may be as editor in Wisconsin or in New Jersey, he is not the man who, 
without proper experience, shonld be sent out to represent this Gov- 
ernment as its consul at Lyons, the great center of the silk market. 
We have enormous business with that point. Our connections with 
this people, through sources of trade, are large and valuable, and the 
trade in that article alone is enormous. 

| Our consul is sent there for the purpose of preventing fraud upon 

our people, to study the market. He is there to protect American busi- 

ness interests in connection with that and other industries. Now, I 

repeat, I do not care how able he is when you take him from the edi- 

` torial sanctum, which seems to be regarded as the great source of avail- 
able supply under the present Administration, he will be of little serv- 
ice in that connection unless he has had previous experience in that 
line of business. You want men with knowledge, commercial knowl- 
with a cosmopolitan grasp of affairs, knowledge of the ways of 

‘trade, far more than men available solely from a political standpoint. 
As it is now, in China and other eastern countries, in South America, 
elsewhere, the leading countries of Europe have well organized 

and equipped consular systems. Great Britain, more especially, has 
consuls in some of these countries who have held their positions for 
thirty years and over; and these men have been enabled to extend the 
trade system and help the markets of that country to an extent that 

\has placed them far ahead of us in the great race for commercial su- 

They have outstripped us on all hands. 

We can not get foreign trade until we organize for it. The great busi- 

ness houses of Europe are sending out into these countries and estab- 

lishing branch houses, putting over them young men who are educated 
in the business they are to pursue, and these men are backed up by men 
of practical experience as cons who properly represent the interests 
intrusted to their charge. I would provide, Mr. Chai , also for the 
consular clerks, that they should be in the line of promotion and be 
entitled to promotion on the ground of merit, 

The second-class consuls should step up and take the place of the 

r first-class consuls; the third class, the place of the second, and so in 

order; and the clerks who have demonstrated their capacity and abil- 
ity for the work should take the place of the lowest-class consuls, and 

80 on through the system. If you are to organize a system of trying 
to get an outlet for the great products of this country, for our manufact- 
urers to find a market for the overproduction and the energies and en- 
terprise of this people in new lands, you must send experienced repre- 
sentatives and continue them on merit under strict supervision, instead 
of sending men solely for purely personal and political reasons. Now, 
look for a moment at our diplomatic relations in Europe. Very able 
men are employed in the service. 

—1 think, on the whole, that probably the American ministers abroad 
are as able a body of men intellectually as any similar number of men 
in the world employed in that service. They are all able men, but 
they have nothing todo. Why, to-day in Europe you have the Amer- 
ican editorial association abroad as our ministers; a man who manages 
a great daily newspaper in the interest of the party in power must be 
given an oe as minister to one great court; another one, as 
an acknowledgment of his services, gets an appointment as minister to 
China, Russia, England, and soon. As a rule, too, these appointees 
are all men of wealth, desirous of social distinction in the circles of 
European society, 

So you are appropriating by this bill large sums of the people’s 
money, which, it should be remembered, is not dropped like manna 
into the Treasury—and that is a consideration—you are appropriating 
it simply to keep these establishments up to the standard of competi- 
tion with monarchical establishments of Europe, and employing men 
and paying them large salaries as a reward for services rendered to 
some party, and whose services in the stations they are now occupying 
are purely ornamental and useless. I say this with the highest re- 

for some of these gentlemen. There are few, if any, more cul- 
vated and able gentlemen accredited to any European court than my 
former colleague, Mr. Phelps. ` 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have made these remarks with this view: I 
do not hope to have my tentative proposition before the committee sub- 
stituted for this; but I want the House to be apon its guard against 
the bill when it comes back. We can not afford, in view of the results 
of our example in Brazil and France and the tremendous effect our in- 
stitutions have on all the people of the world—we can not afford to add 
an embassadorial title to these men. And why should we do this 
thing? What is the reason for it? Simply to give an opportunity for 
the minister to get in a little ahead of two or three others. The Ameri- 
can minister, it seems, was put in behind a half dozen representatives or 
embassadors of some little foreign governments, and as a consequence 
he has to wait his turn in that order. 

Now, let him wait at home. That is the place for him to wait. He 
has no business over there anyhow. Here is the great democracy of 
England struggling for self-government, all of Europe tending in the 


| 
| 


same direction, following the example of America, and in a quarter of 
a century they will all be republican in sentiment. The whole ten- 
dency of civilization is in that direction; the leaven is working all 

through the mass, and the last vestige of monarchical institutions will 

vanish from the face of the earth. 

Now is the time, Mr. Chairman, for us to practice what we have been 
preaching for all these years. Let us demonstrate to the world theear- 
nestness of our own belief. The truth of the matter is that we have 
simply a small but growing number of people who do not believe in 
their hearts in popular governments. e are having the edge of our 
enthusiasm somewhat blunted for republican institutions. ith the 
growth of wealth, with the aggregation of capital in the hands of the 
few, with a dense population coming into this country, we will find, if 
wedo not meet the encroachment at the threshold, that there will bein 
time a distinction in caste, class, and privilege, and that the Old World 
system will begin to permeate our entire legislation. I said in the last 
Congress, and I repeat now, that the present diplomatic system is out 
of place with us. 

Why compete in this playing with past customs? An envoy who underwent 
soul-stirring perils to reach and remain at his post was.no oi ary man; a 
minister who carried war or peace in his keeping, unchecked by the speedy 
communication of railroads, steam-boats, or tel phs, was to be respected 
and feared. These have passed away, yet we, a public, play with the older 
world in aping the language, customs, and forms of the ages when these were 
real and had a meaning. 

The master of many serfs had “the honor tobe and remain the most humble, 
obedient servant’ of the king who had hosts of slaves. ay bra passed mean- 
ingless compliments to befog and l the ignorant multitude, and the lan- 
guage of the court became the varnish of falsehood. The whole system in our 
age isa jabbering ghost that ae by day begets laughter and contempt in- 
stead of reverence and respect. And in this meager burlesque on the old 
heroic and chivalrous ages, when form and substance kept pace, we, as a coun- 
ET DY Anon a part as to shame ourselves and make the whole performance 


They say it is all sentiment, the name of minister or embassador. 
It was sentiment that induced the men who founded this Government 
to break loose from the mother country. It was sentiment that fought 
at Bunker Hill. It was sentiment that preserved the Union. It was 
sentiment that moved the armies and sentiment that has held the Union 
as it is. It is sentiment that producesrepublics. Sentiment rules the 
world, even against its baser inclinations. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this system came, as I may say, unawares 
into our Government. If our fathers had not been compelled by the 
fact that they were obliged to get recognition of an infant Republic, 
they never would have adopted this system at all, but after the war of 
the Revolution, when we were trying tosecure recognition of the Ameri- 
can Republic, it took three months to reach Europe. Communication 
was very slow and difficult, and we were obliged to send our represent- 
atives and embassadors abroad and glad to find that they were recog- 
nized. Why, to show you the growth of the democratic feeling fy — — 
any such senseless service as this, let me read to you from the ual 
for United States consuls, embracing their rights, duties, liabilities, and 
emoluments as they were defined in 1849. 

A distinguished gentleman, a few years ago, was sent out to the court 
of Persia and found himself surrounded by the oriental splendor of that 
country, and in order to compete with them he was obliged to send to 
Chicago and get his militia uniform. These old rules would have made 
him outshine “the wealth of Ormus and of Ind.” 

The rules of the State Department in 1849, with reference to consuls, 
would break the heart of some of our elegant gentlemen abroad when 
they read what uniform was prescribed by the rules for their guidance 
until Congress and a Democratic Administration intervened. A gentle- 
man says Secretary Marcy did away with these splendid uniforms, 

The prescribed uniform for consuls of the United States, to be worn on all 
visits of ceremony to the authorities of the place and on all other ERS oon- 
sions, consists of the Ponovne parts and appen , namely : blue cloth 
dress-coat, single-breasted, with standing cape or co! having the front, from 
the cape to the extremity of the skirts, and the cape, cuffs, and pocket flaps em- 
broidered in gold, not more than 2 inches wide, representing & vine of oliye 


leaves, 

What a resplendent creature he was! Then— 

There should be upon the coat ten navy buttons in front— 

What a horrible misfortune it would have been if he had had only 
nine navy buttons in front— 


one pop? Alaa on each side of the cape, four on each cuff, four under each 
pocket flap— 


Four under each pocket flap! Why he was to conceal his buttons 
under the pocket flap I can not understand— 
one on each hip and in the folds; two on each side of the skirts in the center; 
one on each side at the lower extremity— 

I presume the tariff on buttons was not as high then as now, or they 
would not have been so lavishly ordered, for he was covered with but- 
tons— 


and co mding button-holes in front, extending the width of the embroid- 
worked with gold thread. 
he vest should be white, with ten small navy buttons in front, and four under 
pocket flap. 
Four under each pocket flap! I wonder they did not fill his pockets 
with buttons. 


The pantaloons should be blue cloth or white drilling, according to the sea- 
n 
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Presumably in the damp climate of d a white vest and trous- 
ers would not be a very proper suit to around in a London fog— 
‘or white 1 gold knee and shoe buckles, 

is required, furnished with a gold loop, golden tas- 
black cockade having a golden eagle in the center; also, a small 
‘sword, with gold or gilt mountings, and a white belt, with navy 

There is a man who is perfectly radiant and resplendent with but- 
tons, with a cocked-hat with a gold loop on his head, with a black 
cockade. He ought to be able to represent a republic, certainly. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. I did not catch the name and 
date of the authority from which the gentleman quotes and would like 
to have it repeated. 

Mr. McADOO. They were the Consular Regulations of 1849. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Is not that a back number?“ 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. McA DOO," Not so much of a back number as the system now 
sought to be put into effect by this bill. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Have not all the gew-gaws and 
trappings about which you have been reading been relegated to in- 
nocuous desuetude ? 

Mr. MCADOO. They have been done away with. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Did they not pass away when 
your party was defeated ? 

Mr. MCADOO. I never while our party was in power sent a bill of 
this character to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, because I did not 
have the plan matured now presented in the bill offered by me, but 
I did make substantially the same criticism I do now. I am not find- 
ing any fault with the distinguished gentleman in of this bill. 
There is nothing harder to attack than a governmental absurdity which 
is backed by custom and defended by the beneficiaries; and therefore 
I understand full well that it will take time probably to abolish the 
‘present diplomatic system, wherein our present ministers in black silk 
stockings and dress coats are confused with the flunkeys and waiters at 
the courts of Europe and paled to insignificance by the black cockades 
and the gold loops and the resplendent uniforms of the consuls of 1849; 

but as soon as the people of the United States understand that, aside 
from the expenditure—and we are a rich people and probably that does 
not affect us so much—but aside from the iture this thing is 
unrepublican as well as useless, then I say to my colleague we will 
have a very different state of affairs. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. 
ask him another question? 

Mr. McADOO. Certainly not. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Now that we have dispensed 
with all these gew-gaws of which you have spoken, are not our embas- 
sadors clothed in tlie plain garb of republican simplicity ? 

Mr. McADOO. Certainly; and that is what I was stating, that we 
were making progress. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to detain the committee at any 

tl in this matter. I want to add a word from Thomas Car- 

Fre, the Scotch philosopher, speaking on just such shams as this. 
Said Mr. Carlyle in one of his characteristic books: 

Is our poor English existence wholly becoming a nightmare, full of mere 


Will it interrupt my friend to 


tasms? — 

The champion of England, cased in iron or tin, rides into Westminster Hall, 
“being lifted into his saddle with little assistance,“ and there asks if in the 
four quarters of the world, under the cope of heaven, is any man or demon that 
dare 3 the right of this king? Under the cope of heaven no man makes 
intel! riblo answer—as several men ought already to have done. Does not this 
champion, too, know the world; that ít is a huge imposter, and bottomless in- 
anity, thatched over with bright cloth and other ingenious tissues? Him letus 
leave there, questioning all men and demons. 


This is the bill introduced by meat the beginning of this session and 
now before the Committee on Foreign Affairs. If the scheme should 
be favorably considered the blank spaces can readily be agreed upon by 
the committee: 


That from and after the Ist day of July, 1890, the offices of envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary, minister, and minister resident be, and the 
game are hereby, abolished; and the employment of all persons attached to 
United States legations or any of the offices mentioned shall thereafter cease so 
far as said offices are concerned, 
|. Bro. 2. That the Government of the United States shall, after said Ist day of 

7 272 1890, be represented at the capitals and chiefcommercial and seaport cities 
ol foreign countries by the follow officers, and none other, namely: Agents 
F consuls-ge of the 


|. cons! second, and third 


Senate, appoint four fit and discreet persons, to be known as inspectors of con- 
sular offices, who shall be interchangeably assigned annually or oftener to such 
‘countries and divisions as the Secretary of State may des 

therein the duties, Their duties shall be to gen 
Sach six months, carefull 
jconsuls and consular o 


[ That the President shall nominate, and, by and with the advice of the 


to perform 
y., at least once in 
inspect and examine the conduct and fitness of all 
cers, and the condition and ement of their 


ir o 


and ascertain and report all official fees 
K tion ofthe same; bear and report 3 fact in all complaints 


rs, and to report their 
findings on the above plan, as to the stan 
officers, to the of State at least once every six 
shall also instruct, so all 


duties of their several offices and proper and eficient ma: t of the 
same. Each of said inspectors shall be of 

num and all tra and when journeying o 

duty, Not more than two of said ra shall at the time of appointment 
be of the same political , and the other two shall be of the chief political 
party in 5 . — to the Administration making the appointments. 

SEC. 4, after said consular service is fully establ; on the basis of this 
act, all appointments to fill vacancies, and after not more than one-half of said 
consuls shall be of the same political party, shall, as far as is consistent with the 
best service, be made to the Hes ofconsul of the third class only, and promotions 
shall be made on merit and official standing to fil] such vacancies as may occur 
out of such last- mentioned grade. In making appointments to such grade of 
consul of the third class each of the two leading tical parties shall be equal). 
represented, so far as the political affiliations of the appointees are perches ced 
Appointees before nomination shall submit to such examination as to their fit- 
ness as the Secretary of State may designate. 

Src. 5. That clerks to all consular offices shall be classed as first, second, and 
third classes, The following clerks and other assistants shall be allowed to cach 
grade of consular office, namely: 


Sxc.6. That clerks, secretaries, and other assistants to consular officers, who 
shall have served abroad at such office for four years or more and whose ofi- 
cial record for ability, honesty, and fitness shall be vouched for by consuls and 
inspectors of consuls and other official superiors, and who shall be able to speak, 
fluently at least two modern languages, shall, all other things being equal, be 
eres cag in making appointments to the lowest grade of consul mentioned 


erein, 

Sec. 7. That all consuls of the United States abroad shall perform all the duties 
now enjoined upon or performed by such officers,and,in addition, keep our 
Government informed upon all subjects in which its interests or that of any of 
its citizens may be involved, and toact promptly in protecting the same; 
over and defend when infringed the rights of American citizens abroad, and 
speedily inform our Government of all such cases and report immediately what 
action they have taken in the premises, 

Sec, K. That consuls-general of the United States shall be stationed at the fol- 
lowing cities in foreign countries: 


Consuls of tho first class shall be located at the following places in foreign 
countries, namely : 


Consuls of the second class shall be located at the following places in foreign 
countries, namely: 


Consuls of the third class shall be located at the following places in foreign 
countries, namely: 


2 mercial agents shall be located at the following places in foreign countries, 
namely: 


‘ Nee agents need not in all eases be American oltizens and may engage 
n trade. 

Ree 9, That the following shall be the salaries paid in the consular service, 
namely - 

Agents and consuls-general, 


nsuls-general, 
Consuls of the first class, 
Consuls of the second elass, 
Consuls of the third class, 
Commercial agents at the following places: 


Sec. 10. That thesum of ——hundred thousand dollars — eai e - 


to meet all extraordinary e ande cies in paying Aip arien com- 
missions and in cabling and telegraphing official communications to the State | 


Department to and from foreign countries during the pendency of any question 
of special importance between our Government and that of any foreign coun- 
try. 


Mr. HITT. Mr. Chairman, if no other gentleman desires to continue 
in general debate this searching and rigid examination of the items of 
the consular and diplomatic appropriation bill [laughter], I ask unani- 
mous consent that general debate be closed, and that we now proceed 
to consider the bill by phs. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SALARIES OF MINISTERS AND CONSULS WHILE RECEIVING INSTRUCTIONS AXD 
MAKING TRANSITS, 

rot ged the salaries of ministers and consuls of the United States for the 
peri actually and necessarily occupied in recei instructions, and in 
making transite to and from r posts in pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 1740, Revised Statutes, so much as may be necessary for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1891, is hereby appropriated. 

Mr. HITT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a verbal amendment 
in the phraseology, so as to make it read in the heading, of 
ministers, consuls, and other officers’? and in the text of line 12 “To 
pay the salaries of ministers, consuls, and other officers.’ 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Page 3, line 10, strike out and“ and insert, after “ consuls,” the words “and 
other officers.” 

cae 12, strike out and and insert “and other officers” after the word con- 
suis, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Toenable the President to meet unforeseen emergencies arising in the diplo- 
matic and consular service and to extend the commercial and other interests 
of the United States, to be expended pursuant to the requirements of section 291 
of the Revised Statutes, (2) $80,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

Mr. HITT. The figure 2 in parentheses in line 16 is a mistake and 
should be struck out. x 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Consuls at Liege and Verviers. 

Mr. HITT. Liege and Verviers are but one post, and the ‘‘consuls’’ 
there should be ‘‘consul.’’ 

The amendment bergen to. 

The Clerk resumed completed the reading of the bill. 


VRE d 


Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. MCADOO] criticised 
quite severely the costly apparel of the consular officers under Demo- 
cratic administrations years ago, especially, I believe, under Secretary 
Marcy. That expense has heen done away with, and I congratulate 
the country on the progress that has been made in that direction. I 
think that if a good deal of the unnecessary expenses that are incurred 
for these decorattons and costly suits could he done away with it would 
be a decided advantage and would produce a considerable saving to the 
Government. 

Mr, BREWER. Does not the gentleman know that a uniform is 
not permissible now ? 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. The gentleman has called attention to that 
in reference to the consular service, but I was alluding to our army 
officers, their epaulets and other expensive garments and ornaments 
which the Government has to pay for. But, Mr. Chairman, I will not 
dwell on this. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. McCreary] 
made the statement that the system of arbitration growing out of this 
meeting of the Pan-American Congress had resulted from the introduc- 
tion into the last Congress of a bill by a Democratic Representative 
and its by a Democratic Congress. 

The gentleman failed to call attention to the fact that there is also 
a body at the other end of the Capitol which has some responsibility 
for this result and he also failed to call attention to the fact that this 

position originated with an American statesman who in politics be- 
a to this side of the Chamber. And, further, he failed to state the 
fact, which we all know, that it would have been impossible at any 
time during the last six years to have any bill of this kind passed 
unless it had come from that side of the House, 

But, Mr. Chairman, the inspiration of the movement, the demand 
for the movement, came from the Republican organization. I believe 
that the great measure inaugurated and carried through during the Ad- 
ministration of General Grant in which, by diplomacy, we secured the 
settlement of the claim of the United States against Great Britain, grow- 
ing out of og Deters upon our commerce committed during the war, 
had more to do with the accomplishment of this purpose than any other 
act of American history. I introduced into the last Congress, at the 
request of leading thinkers in the United States, a bill providing for 
the settlement by arbitration of all disputes between nations, and I 
have introduced a similar bill into this Congress. 

I do not claim any credit for that as an individual. I think the 
credit is due to the spirit of this age, to the enlightened sentiment of 
this country; and the great power of the United States, which has been 
developed under the policy of a Republican Administration, has given 
to the American nation a prestige which has had the effect of puttin 
us in a position to make the demand for a peaceable settlement of al 
difficulties between nations effective hereafter, and certainly on this 
hemisphere. 

Mr. McCREARY. Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
KERR] has referred to me, I desire to respond to him very briefly. If 
the gentleman had listened to my remarks closely 

Mr. KERR. of Iowa. I did. 

Mr. McCREARY (continuing). He would have found that I en- 
deavored to do justice, as I shall endeavor now to do justice, to all 
members of the House and of the Senate who had n do with 
the passage of the bill which authorized the meeting of the Interna- 
tional American Congress. 

I said, Mr. Chairman, that the reason I entered into the details, the 
reason I made the explanation I did make, was that I desired to do 
justice to the Representatives in this House and to the Senators at the 
other end of the Capitol who had acted together in behalf of the bill 
under which that conference was held. I took occasion to say also 
that the bill introduced by me was the first bill of this character ever 
a by Congress, and if the gentleman can find any preceding one 

challenge him here and now to produce it. 

I assert, sir, that the bill which I now hold in my hand, which is 
the bill under which the International American Conference assembled, is 
the only bill of this character that has ever passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate and been approved by the President, and 
this bill was introduced, as I have said, by a Democrat, passed by a 
Democratic House of Representatives, and concurred in by the Senate. 

But one reason why I criticised the action of certain newspapers and 
of certain distinguished gentlemen was that no credit was given by 
them either to the House of Representatives or to the Senate for what 
has been done in behalf of this international conference, while certain 
of them have been trying all along to cover other men with all the 
eredit and all the glory. All Task is to vindicate the truth of history. 
All I ask is that the facts shall be told, and I believe that when they 
are told all will be satisfied. I congratulate this House that now all 
parties indorse the International American Conference, and I believe 
we all stand together in desiring the success of its work; and I believe 
that as time rolls on, as the years go by, we shall come to appreciate 
more thoroughly and more earnestly the good work which was done 
by that conference. 

The 3 also referred to the subject of arbitration. The bill 
which I had the honor to introduce provided also that the settlement of 


international disputes by arbitration should be considered by that inter- 
national conference, am glad to join hands with any man, I care 
not where he comes from, in favor of that p ition; and we ought 
to be gratified that arbitration for the settlement of international 
putes without war has been upon by this conference, 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I want to s 
for amoment upon the amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. KERR] and to show why it should not be adopted. That amend- 
ment is to strike out the last word, which in my judgment is the most 
important word of the whole paragraph. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. You can not; you have not the 
floor. This paragraph provides for certain expenses in connection with 
the consular service. As is well known to the House, our consuls do 
something besides certifying inyoices. Under the regulations of the 
State Department they have for years been sending to that Department 
reports as to trade, commerce, invention, and other matters of like pub- 
lic interest, which reports have been published by the Department in 
pamphlets that I undertake to say are among the most valuable publi- 
cations of the Government. I receive each month but a few copies of 
these reports for distribution. I distribute them carefully and discrim- 
inatingly, and I only wish I had one hundred times as many for distri- 
bution. I believe they are an important addition to the of Gov- 
ernment publications, and that the amount expended in this way should 
be increased. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. If the gentleman will yield a moment. 

Mr, BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. I can not; Ihave only five min- 


utes, 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I wish to approve entirely what the gentle- 

man says on this subject. 
Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Well, I am glad to be indorsed 
by so high an authority. I had a dim perception before that I was 
right; now I know it. [Laughter.] On this question Iowa and the 
East can stand shoulder to shoulder. 

The Government has now gone a step further. It has recently pro- 
vided regulations by which our consuls are making monthly reports to 
the Department of Agriculture upon matters affecting that subject. I 
hope that steps will be taken by this Congress to provide for the wide 
circulation of these reports. 

And in this connection I want to state an interesting fact: Congress 

in 1888 an act providing that these reports should be made 
monthly to the Department of Agriculture. Under the late Adminis- 
tion this act was, Iam reliably informed, entirely disregarded. When 
the present Administration came in the present efficient Secretary or 
Agriculture, Governor Rusk, took immediate steps to have the act en- 
forced, and it has been ever since strictly adhered to, and some of the 
most valuable cuttings and seeds that Department has distributed were 
thus obtained. I know that the labors of our consuls in this direction 
haye already been productive of much good; and I hesitate not to say 
that all these reports coming from the able and intelligent men who 
now represent us abroad will be still more valuable in the future than 
they have been in the past. 

Now, all this would be nullified by the amendment of the gentleman 
from Iowa, because he proposes to strike out the last word, and that 
word is dollars.“ If his amendment should prevail, then, instead of 
appropriating $150,000 for this purpose we should appropriate one 
hundred and fifty thousand blanks. [Laughter.] I am opposed to 
the amendment. 

Mr. BLAND obtained the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN, As the Chair understands, the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. KERR] withdraws the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I renew it, Mr. Chairman. I intended to 
make a remark—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] is 
recognized, 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, as the question of the all-American 
Congress has been discussed, I desire to refer fora moment to one prop- 
osition which I advocated with some zeal on this floor in connection 
with the measure providing for that conference. It was a proposition 
calling the attention of the conference when organized to the impor- 
tance of international coinage, silver coin especially. What action waa 
taken on thatsubject by the conference we are not informed. Idonot 
know that Congress or the country has been permitted any information 
upon that or any other subject discussed before this conference. The 
newspapers, however, according to my recollection, have stated that 
the subject was postponed for the purpose of ascertaining what this 
Congress might do with reference to that question. 

Now, if those who had the management of that conference were thus 
enabled to ‘‘side-track’’ that question, so to speak, until Con 
shall have taken it up and legislated upon it—and my friend from Iowa 
[Mr. Kerr] and his caucus of gentlemen on the other side of the 
House have also side-tracked it so that we can not take it up here—I 
want to know what is to become of that question. It is very impor- 
tant, not only as an international question, but as a question for this 
country. The farmers of Iowa, constituents of the gentleman who has 
spoken here, the farmers of other sections of the country, the business 
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interests everywhere, are languishing for want of sufficient circulating 
medium. Petitions coming up from all over the country demand some 
action on the part of Congress on this subject. 

Yet we are told that it can not come before this Con and can 
not be considered, can not be lifted from the Calendar by any means 
until a caucus shall meet and determine when, where, how,and under 
what circumstances it may come up. No bill can be voted upon, no 
motion can be made with reference to the question until a Republican 
caucus shall have agreed upon some bill that they can all unite upon 
and pass. They have been trying to do that for the last month, and are 
further apart now than they ever have been. 

If the international con has been ‘“‘side-tracked’’ upon this 
question and a Republican caucus has side-tracked this House, I 
want to know where we are upon this subject, what is to be done about 
it, and when. It is about time, Mr. Chairman, that the country should 
understand this matter and that some steps should be taken to lift the 
subject from the mud and the mire into which it has been brought by 
my friend from Iowa and his party. 

Mr. HITT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee rise and re- 
port the bill as amended favorably to the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. PETERS reported that the Committee-of the Whole 

ouse on the state of the Union having had under consideration the 

lplomatic and consular appropriation bill had directed him to re- 
port it to the House favorably with sundry amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The amendments from the Committee of the 
Whole will be read. 

The amendments were read and agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


Mr. HITT moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed; 
and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


EXCLUSION OF CHINESE LABORERS. 

Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, I destre to call up the concurrent reso- 
lution that came from the Senate this morning in relation to the pro- 
pe negotiations with the Governments of Great Britain and Mexico 

regard to Chinese laborers entering the United States. I ask its 


t consideration. 
The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the Presi- 
dent, ifin his opinion not incompatible with the public interests, be requested 
to enter into negotiations with the Governments of Great Britain and Mexico 


with a view to securing treaty stipulations with those Governments for the 
provonin of the entry of Chinese laborers from the Dominion of Canada and 
exico into the United States contrary to the laws of the United States, 

Mr. MORROW, The language of the resolution discloses its pur- 
pose, and it is necessary that it shall be passed promptly. I move, 
therefore, Mr. Speaker, that it be placed upon its passage. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I wish to ask the gentleman from California if there 
is any difficulty in the matter of the authority now vested in the Presi- 
dent to negotiate such a treaty without the passage of this resolution. 

Mr. MORROW. It has been deemed advisable that this authority 
a be given, or these suggestions made, as embodied in the reso- 

ution. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I do not understand my friend from California. 
Deemed advisable by whom? 

Mr. MORROW. Well, the matter has been under consideration in 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House and a like resolution 
was passed by that committee. It has not yet been reported to the 
House, but it embodies the substance of this. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Is it supposed that the President of the United 
States will not undertake to negotiate such a treaty unless this is passed? 

Mr. MORROW. Iam not advised as to that; but I would say that 
it is proper for Congress to advise the President in such matters to ne- 
gotiate such treaties as will make effective the laws we have passed for 
the exclusion of Chinese laborers. As I have already said, there is ne- 
cessity that this action shall be taken now. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I have no objection to it myself, but it occurs to me 
that it is a matter of surplusage. I think the President has the power 


already. 
9 MORROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the resolution be consid- 


Mr. McCREARY. Is this a Senate resolution? 

The SPEAKER. It is a Senate concurrent resolution. 

Mr. McCREARY. Has it been referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs of the House? I did not observe the reading of the reso- 
lution, being otherwise engaged at the moment. 

The SPEAKER. It has not been referred to the committee. It is 
the same, the Chair understands, as the one which had been consid- 
ered by the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House, 

Mr. McCREARY. Then I would ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, that the resolution be again reported. 


The resolution was read. 

Mr. MORROW. The gentleman will see that this resolution should 
be promptly acted upon. í 

Mr. McCREARY. Iwill askif that is not an exact copy of the res- 
olution considered in the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House. 

Mr. MORROW. Not exactly. It is in so far as it refers to negoti- 
ations with Mexico. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair must say to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia that this requires unanimous consent. 

Mr. MORROW. Then I ask unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood that a like resolution had 
been reported by the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House; but 
it seems that is not the case. 

Mr. McCREARY. It is not identical with the House resolution? 

Mr. MORROW. No,sir. This provides for negotiations with Great 
Britain as well as with Mexico. 

Mr. McCREARY. U think it had better go to the committee. 

Mr. MORROW, DoI understand the gentleman from Kentucky 
objects to the resolution? 

Mr. McCREARY. No, sir; but my point is that these matters 
should take the usual course prescribed by the rules. I am in favor of 
excluding the Chinese, but I want this to take the course we have 
marked out for such matters. 

Mr. MORROW. The gentleman will understand that there is neces- 
sity for immediate action upon this. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Then why does not the President act? 

Mr. MORROW. Well, the committee thinks that it is better to 
adopt this resolution and bring the matter to the attention of the Pres- 
ident. 

ae SPEAKER. Objection is made to the consideration of the res- 
olution. 
FEDERAL ELECTION LAW. 


Mr. McCOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a thou- 
sand copies of the bill (H. R. 7712) regulating in part the time and 
manner of holding elections for Representatives in Congress, and for 
other purposes, together with the report of the majority and the views 
of the minority thereon, be printed and placed in the document-room, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objettion, and it was so ordered. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 


Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
now resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the purpose of considering bills relating to rivers and 
harbors; and I give notice that my intention is to call up in the com- 
mittee the joint resolution No. 154, reported from that committee, ap- 
propriating a certain amount for the improvement of the Mississippi 
River. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman can make his motion for that pur- 


pose, 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois. Then I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole to consider the joint resolu- 
tion I have mentioned. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. PAYSON in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the purpose of considering a resolution, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (II. Res.154) a 8 $1,000,000 for the improvement of 
the Mississippi River and making the same immediately available, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the sum of $1,000,000 is hereby appropriated, to be 
paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise a propriated, for the im- 
provement of the Mississippi River from the Head of the Passes to the mouth 
of the Ohio River, which sum shall be immediately available and shall be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of War in accordance with the plans, 
specifications, and recommendations of the Mississippi River Commission: Pro- 
vided, That no portion of this appropriation shall be expended to repair or build 
levees for the purpose of reclaiming lands or preventing injury to lands or 
vate property by overflows: Provi: however, That the commission is author- 
ized to repair and build levees, if in their judgment it should be done, as part ot 
their plans to afford ease and safety to the navigation and commerce of the river 
and to deepen the channel, 


Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois. I yield now to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD]. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. This joint resolution, Mr. Chairman, provides 
that $1,000,000 be appropriated and made immediately available for the 
Lower Mississippi River. The object is to place the Mississippi River 
Commission in funds in advance of the of the r river and 
harbor appropriation bill. In the regular river and harbor bill, which 
itis hoped to pass next week, there is an appropriation of 3 
for the Lower Mississippi, the usual appropriation for that portion 
the river from Cairo to the Gulf. 

One million of that $2,000,000 is taken out of the regular river and 
harbor bill and placed in this joint resolution. The Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors were induced to recommend that this be done for the follow- 
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ing reasons: It has been shown by 


in former Congresses that 
after the river and harbor bill passes this House it takes from two and a 
half to three months before it passes through the Senate, comes back to 


the House, goes into conference, is finally passed, signed by the Presi- 
dent, and becomesalaw. So thatif the 3 where a dis- 
astrous inundation has recently taken place, is forced to wait until the 
a cre river and harbor bill becomes a law, the Mississippi River Com- 

on will be without funds to protect the Government works which 
have been constructed on the river, and which are being jeopardized, 
and perhaps injured, by the floods which have occurred in the lower 
valley of the river. 

This resolution, then, provides for an emergency appropriation. The 
Mississippi River Commission have had no appropriation for the lower 
river since August 11, 1893, or nearly two years ago. At that time there 
was an appropriation ſor the lower river of 82,000,000. That money 
is nearly all expended. To meet the exigency produced by the flood 
the River Commission should be placed in funds immediately. This 
joint resolution is intended to effect this. The House should bear in 
mind that the resolution does not increase by a dollar the appropria- 
tion for the lower river. It simply takes out of the river and har- 
bor bill, which had been reported before this joint resolution was intro- 
duced, $1,000,000 ont of the $2,000,000 it carries for the lower river. 
aa = mt into this joint resolution and presented in this form in order 

t it may the more speedily be enacted into law. 

mi BLOUNT. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question there? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Certainly. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Is it the object of the gentleman to move an amend- 
ment to the river and harbor appropriation bill, reducing the amount 
for the Lower Mississippi River in that bill by the amount it is pro- 
posed to appropriate in this resolution ? 

+ Mr, BLANCHARD. Yes; and in answer to the question of my friend 
from Georgia, I will read the concluding paragraph of the report on the 
joint resolution: 

But it must not be understood that this is an increase of the appropriation in- 
— for the Lower Mississippi River. On the con „if this joint resolu- 

tion passes and becomes a law, the appropriation for the ower river in the reg- 
ular river aud harbor bill is to be reduced just the Se of the appropriation 
embodied in the joint resolution, and the chairman of the River and Harbor 
a ang is directed to offer the necessary amendmenteffecting the reduction 
when the Mississippi River item in the regular river and harbor bill is reached 
for consideration. 

The chairman of the River and Harbor Committee will offer the 
amendment when the river and harbor appropriation bill is being con- 
sidered, and if, perchance, on Monday next the river and harbor bill 
should be offered under a motion to suspend the rules and pass it, then 
the chairman of the River and Harbor Committee, will strike out in 
the Mississippi River clause 52,000, 000“ and insert 81, 000,000 
in the bill which he offers on that day. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish farther to state that there are gentle- 
men who desire an opportunity to offer an amendment, carrying an ap- 
propriation for the purpose of testing what is known as the outlet 
theory on the Mississippi River. While myself and gentlemen repre- 
senting districts in the Lower Valley of the Mississippi are opposed to 
outlets, we will be glad at the proper time for this amendment to be 
offered to the regular river and harbor bill, in order that a full discus- 
sion may be had. We hardly expect the river and harbor bill to be 
taken up under suspension of the rules, but do expect to take it up in 
the regular way, and when the Mississippi item in the bill is reached 
this outlet amendment can be offered, and I trust it will be then, and 
that the joint resolution now being considered will not be embarrassed 
by it at this time. 

Mr. ADAMS, Mr. Chairman, I feel that, although I do not reside 
on or represent any portion of the Lower Mississippi, I am deeply in- 
terested in the improvement of that river. I am interested in a test- 
ing of the outlet system. I do not say I know it will succeed; I think 
it ought to have a fair trial. The proposed amendment to which the 
gentleman refers was not prepared by me. It was prepared by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN ], and I supposed that he would 
offer it as an amendment to this jointresolution. Now, the gentleman 
from Louisiana will observe that what he calls the regular river and 
harbor appropriation bill of 1888 contained an appropriation of two 
millions of dollars for the Lower Mississippi. That 32,000,000 was in- 
tended to cover, I suppose, the fiscal year from 1888 to 1889, but as 
the bill failed last year the appropriation was expected to be spread 
over two years. 

The sum is not entirely exhausted, although it is nearly so. Two 
millions of dollars, therefore, have been gradually expended between 
1888 and 1890, and, the gentleman proposing to put in this bill 
— 000 more for the next fiscal year and alleging as his reason for 

this concurrent resolution the probable delay in the passage of the river 
and harbor bill, I ask him is it necessary to place one-half of this sum 
of $2,000,000 in a concurrent resolution which is intended simply to 
meet an emergency? Can it be that $1,000,000 is required to protect 
Government property endangered by the late flood? Can it be that 
one-half of the . a 3 is needed ſor that purpose? 
Might it not be—I will state the ease with perfect frankness—might it 
not be felt that the Lower Mississippi was intending this concurrent reso- 
lution not merely to repair damages caused oy Sm ete floods and to 


avert Sattar damage, but also to save the Lower Mississippi River ap- 
propriation from the rocks and shoals that sometimes attend the passage 
of a river and harbor bill? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I will state to my friend from Illinois that the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and the gentlemen interested in the 
appropriation forthe Lower Mississippi River had no fears of any rocks 
or shoals so far as that appropriation is concerned, nor have we now. 
There is not on instancein the experience of past Congresses where the 
river and harbor bill has failed at a long session of Congress. It is only 
at the short sessions of Congress that heretofore, under the rulesof the 
House which existed prior to the present Congress, filibusters were en- 
abled to defeat the river and harbor bill. They have never succeeded in 
defeating it at alongsession. Therefore, I say there isno apprehension 
on the part of any one of the failure of the river and harbor bill, and no 
such motive as that prompted the introduction of the present joint 
resolution. 

We considered that a great overflow had occurred in the Lower Mis- 
sissippi valley and that, while that overflow was not so disastrous as at 
one time it was feared it would be, nevertheless the costly works which 
the Government of the United States has constructed on the river 
might be jeopardized by the flood, and might be to some extent in- 
jured by it, and a timely appropriation might save them. The only 
purpose of any of us in connection with this resolution was and is to 
place the river commission in funds to meet the urgency produced b 
the flood in advance of the passage of the regular river and harbor 

Mr. ADAMS. If the gentleman will allow me, I wish it distinctly 
understood that I do not object to an emergency appropriation for the 
Lower Mississippi. I will say further that I should not object to see 
the entire appropriation for the Lower Mississippi put in a separate bill 
and discussed on its own merits. I should not object to see all the 
appropriations for the Atlantic harbors put in a separate bill and put 
through this House on their own merits, and a similar bill for the 
northwestern lakes, and a similar bill perhaps for the western rivers 
outside of the great Mississippi River. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. My friend will remember that there are sep- 
arate bills, 

Mr. ADAMS. The river and harbor bill embraces all these. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. No; there is a separate bill making the appro- 
priation that is required for the completion of the great work at the 
Sault Ste. Marie on the northern lakes. 

Mr. ADAMS. Iam glad to hear it. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. And also fora deep-water harbor, as demanded 
by several States and Territories, upon the Texas coast. 

Mr. ADAMS. Iam glad to hear that also. Now, the gentleman 
asks the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] not to move his 
amendment to this resolution. ‘That is perfectly reasonable if 
tunity can be had to offer it on the general bill, but I do not under- 
stand the gentleman from Louisiana to say with authority that an 
attempt will not be made to pass the river and harbor bill under a 
suspension of the rules next Monday. The gentleman will see that if 
that attempt is made then the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] 
and those who feel with him, as I do, wil) have lost every opportunity 
to have this outlet question even discussed before the House. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I can only state to the gentleman from Ili- 
nois that the probability is the regular river and harbor bill will come 
up for consideration in Committee of the Whole, as has been the wont 
in past Congresses, save the Fiftieth. Now, with that lanation of 
this joint resolution, I send to the desk an amendment which is 
gested to me in a letter from the president of the Mississippi River 
Commission, to be added at the end of the resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will suggest to the tleman that 
the joint resolution is now under general debate and that the amend- 
ment can be read when the joint resolution is riya for amend- 
ment, In the mean time it will be considered as pending. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee now 
rise and report the resolution 

The CHAIRMAN. The resolution must be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. If no further general debate be desired, 
the Clerk will proceed to read the resolution for the purpose of amend- 
ment. 

The resolution was read. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I move the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by adding to the resolution the following : 


Provided further, That the office, clerical, and travel 
of the Mississippi River Commission may be paid from 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I movethat the committee now rise and report 
the resolution as amended to the House. 

Mr. HOLMAN. One moment before that motion is put. While 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BLANcHARD] has not been very 
definite in his statement as to whether or not opportunity will occur 
to submit for consideration a plan for outlets of the waters of the Missis- 
sippi to prevent the disasters which occur from time to time, I take it 
for granted that such opportunity will occur. I believe my friend from 


expensesand salaries 
is appropriation.” 


Louisiana can go ps to the extent of sa; that at the present 
time it is at least expected that the question be brought before 
the House or the Committee of the Whole in some form. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Yes, sir; we expect that. 

Mr. BOATNER. We want it brought up and settled. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I presume the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
as a committee, is not only willing, but anxious that the subject should 
have fair consideration. i 

Mr. BLANCHARD. We are very anxious to discuss it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. In view ofthe facts which have been stated, it would 
seem proper that this resolution, calling as it does for prompt action, 
should be now passed; and it would be perhaps unreasonable to embar- 
Tassits passage by seeking at this time to raise the question as to outlets, a 
question which has been before Congress more or less for the lasttwelve 
years. Hence, I do not feel justified in delaying action upon the pending 
proposition by bringing up the question to which I now refer, although I 
am opposed, as my friend from Louisiana is wellaware, to the commission 
system and think it ought to be abolished. The action of Congress 
heretofore indicates, however, a purpose to retain that feature of our 
internal-improvement system. S 

An amendment bearing upon this question of the outlet system has 
been p and has been examined by quite a number of gentlemen 
who feel an interest in this method of improving the Mississippi River. 
Inasmuch as this is designed to be offered as an amendment to the river 
and harbor bill, I ask that it may be now read. i 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to cause to be constructed an 
outlet from the Mississi ppi River to Lake Borgne, in the State of Louisiana, and 
such other outlets to said river, either above or below New Orleans, as may be 
found necessary and proper to aid in preventing the overflow of the waters of 
said river in great floods and protect the adjacent lands from inundation, such 
outlets to be of such dimensions as the Secre of War shall determine. He 
is authorized to enter into contracts with John Cowdon or any other responsi- 
ble person or persons for the construction of such outlets, any or either of them, 
on such conditions and limitations, and with such guaranties, bonds, and se- 
curity for the faithful performance of such contract or contracts as he may deem 
proper; he may obtain such lands as may be required for either or any of such 
works by purchase or condemnation in conformity with law, as he may find 
necessary; and the sum of $500,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary for 
the purposes aforesaid, is hereby 6 out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise ap popes: ided, however, That each and all of the 

wers conferred on the retary of War by the provisions of this section shal! 

executed and carried into effect with and subject to the express approval of 
the President of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Hor- 
MAN] submit a motion ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. No, sir; I simply desire to have this paper 
indicating an amendment to be offered to the river and harbor bill. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, I think it very well that the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Indiana has been read, although I under- 
stand it is not to be offered until the river and harbor bill shall come 
up for consideration. 

Mr, HOLMAN, That is the purpose. 

Mr. ADAMS. My colleague from Illinois [Mr. Post] has prepared 
an amendment to be offered to another part of the river and harbor 
bill in which we are all interested. Isend the amendment to the desk 
and desire to have it read as a matter of information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After line 4, on page 50, insert the following: 

“ For the purpose of securinga continuous navigable water way between Lake 
Michigan and the Mississippi River, having capacity and facilities uate for 
th of the largest Mississippi River steam-boats and of naval vessels 
suitable for defense in time of war, for continuing survey of the Illinois River 
from Joliet to the Mississippi River, and for ascertaining what lands would be 
subject to overflow by the construction of said navigable water way, $250,000," 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I move that the committee do now rise and 
gis the joint resolution as amended to the House. 

o motion was agreed to. : 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the Chair, Mr. Payson reported that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, having had under consideration the 
joint resolution H. Res. 154, had directed him to report the same to 
the House with an amendment, and as amended with the recommen- 
dation that the joint resolution do pass. : 

The amendment reported from the committee was adopted. 

The joint resolution as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. BLANCHARD moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, announced 
that the Senate had agreed to the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two Houseson the bill (H. R. 1015) 
to provide for town-site entries of land in what is known as Oklahoma. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed to the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Senate to print the report of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences for the year 1888, requested a conference with the House on said 


resolution and amendment, and had appointed as conferees on the part 

of the Senate Mr. HAWLEY, Mr. MANDERSON, and Mr. GORMAN, 
The message also announced that the Senate had passed the follow- 

ing resolution; in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That there be 
penen 30,000 additional R papa of the report (No, 829) of the Select Committee on 


tives; and that there be printed 6,000 additional copies of the testimony accom- 
panying the said report, of which 2,000 shall be for the use of the Senate and 
4,000 copies for the use of the House of Representatives. 


DR. CARL RUCKERT. 


Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to discharge the Committee of the Whole House from the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6104) for the relief of Dr. Carl Rückert. 

The bill was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
directed to redeem United States 5 per cent. coupon bond numbered 117042, for 
$1,000, act of March 3, 1864, ten-forties, with interest thereon from the Ist day 
of September, 1875, to the 18th of July, 1879; also United States 6 per cent. coupon 
bond numbered 198344, for $1,000, act of March 3, 1865, consols of 1865, with interest 
thereon from the Ist day of January, 1876, tothe 27th day of February, 1879, in 
favor of Frederick Pistorius, attorney for Dr. Carl Riickert, upon the surrender 
of the bonds and the filing of a bond of indemnity which shall be 
to the Secretary of the Treasury in double the amount of the coupons belong- 
ing to bond numbered 117042, for interest from September 1, 1875, to September 
1, 1903, and for coupons belonging to bond numbered 198344, for interest from 
January 1, 1576, to January 1, 1885; the said coupons having been detached from 
the bonds, for safe-keeping in a separate place, and afterwards destroyed. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Isend tothe Clerk’s desk the report of the 
committee. If the House will allow mel will state that this isa bill simi- 
lar to one which was passed in the interest of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. TURNER] and of another gentleman recently. This is a case 
where the coupons on certain Government bonds owned in Germany by 
Dr. Rückert were cutoff, and by the insane wife of theowner of the bonds 
were burnt in 18757 The whole matter was laid before the Treasury 
Department by the German minister, but the destroyed coupons have 
never been paid. The Treasury Department drew this bill, which pro- 
vides that a bond in double the amount of coupons to be paid shall be 
given against any possible demand which may arise or any contingency 
in regard to these bonds in the future. The coupons since 1875 have 
never been presented and the testimony is ample to show that they 
were destroyed. The owner of the bonds and coupons is a foreigner. 
He proved his loss at considerable expense, Which proof is entirely sat- 
isfactory to the Treasury Department, to whom I submitted the whole 
matter, and this bill was drawn at the instance of the Department. 

I trust that there will be no objection to its consideration. 
go Is there objection to the present consideration of 

e bi 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. Let me ask the gentleman if that bill 
does not provide for the payment of interest upon the coupons for ten 
years. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Not at all; not for the payment of in- 
terest upon the coupons. It provides simply for the payment of the 
coupons themselves. We have the bonds, but the coupons are burnt 
up. This simply provides that the coupons shall be paid, but it does 
not allow any interest. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan, moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
Bilas passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 

e table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS, 

Mr, BLAND, I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. KELLEY addressed the Chair. 

Mr, MILLIKEN. Ihave several conference reports, Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has recognized the gentleman from Kan- 
sas to submit a privileged report. 

Mr. BLAND, I have been informed that there is a special order for 
this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. There is no special order. 

Mr. BLAND. Because if there had been a special order I should 
withdraw the motion to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. But conference reports would be in order even 
pending the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. BLAND. I withdraw the motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas submits a privileged 
report which is in order at this time, 

ASSISTANT FOREMAN OF FOLDING-ROOM. 


Mr. KELLEY, Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a privileged report 
from the Committee on Accounts by instruction of the committee, 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

The Committee on Accounts, to whom was referred the resolution submitted 


by Mr. KELLEY, authorizing the Doork of the House of Representatives 
to employ an assistant foreman in the fo! -room of the House, respectfully 


Fitba have made due inquiry and find the same to be necessary to the 
uted Savina EAA report teal Ose SOPOTNAOE KANASEA wena 


ki 


N 


waitin 
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Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the reason for the appointment of 
this assistant in the folding-room is that the work of the folding-room 
has been divided, and half the same is done in the room on Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, known as the Annex,“ and, further, there has been a 
very great increase of the folding-room over any other session of Con- 


If gentlemen desire the statistics I will be glad to furnish them. 
[Cries of Vote!“ ‘Vote!’’] 
Mr, DUNNELL. There is no provision for the compensation. 
Mr. KELLEY. The resolution provides that. 
3 The resolution has not yet been read. It will be 
rt 
e Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Doorkeeper of the House be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to employ an tforeman in the folding-room of the House during the 
Fifty-first Congress, to be paid, out of the contingent fand of the House until 
otherwise provided for, a salary at the rate of $1,200 per annum. 


Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio. I would like to have the report read 
in. I was sitting back and did not hear it distinctly. 

The SPEAKER. It can only be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I object. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio. Then I object to the consideration of the 
resolution. 

TheSPEAKER, The resolution is privileged; and the question is on 
its adoption. 
1 question was taken; and on a division there were —ayes 39, noes 

The resolution was adopted. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, Isubmit a conference report on the 
bill (H. R. 7175) to provide fer the erection of a public building at 
Tuscaloosa, Ala, I will state that the conference report is precisely 
similar in form to that submitted and read on yesterday or the day be- 
fore, and I do not think it is necessary that it should be read at length. 
If there be no objection, I will ask that the statement of the confer- 
ence committee, which shows the effect of the report, may be read. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Are the appropriations contained in the bills? 

Mr. MIL N. The statement of the conferees furnishes the in- 
formation. € 

Mr. BLOUNT. But as to the appropriations, are they stricken out? 

Mr. MILLIKEN, They are, in every case, 

Mr. HOLMAN. The appropriations as flxed by the House? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Yes; there is a statement of the effect in each 
ease which will show; and I move that the reading of the main por- 
tion of the report be dispensed with. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The report, which was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, is as 
follows: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7175) for the erection of a public 


aad Sag Tuscaloosa, Àla., having met,after full and free con ce have 
agreed recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 


lows: > 

That the House recede from its ment to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate, and agree to the same with amendments as follows: 

Strike out, commencing with the word which,” on page 1, line 12, of said 
amendment, down to and including the word “appropriated,” in line 

On page 3 strike out all after the word “expenses,” in line 1, down to and in- 

uding the word site,“ in line 12. 

In lines 13 and M, page 3, strike out the words “appropriated by this act shall 
be available except as hereinbefore provided” and insert shall be used or ap- 
plied for the purposes mentioned.” 

On page 3 strike out all after the word “therein,” in line 20, down to and in- 
cluding the word approaches,“ in line 27. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment to the title 
and agree to the same, 


Managers on the 
Justin's MORRILL, 
G. G. VEST, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Mr. HOLMAN. Is there any change in the limit? 
Mr. MILLIKEN. No. 
The statement submitted by the conferees is as follows: 


The effect of this report is to strike out the appropriating clause and so much 
of the bill as on that account becomes superfluous. 


The conference report was adopted. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT ATCHISON, KANS. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I present the conference report on the bill (S. 
2406) to provide for the purchase of a site and the erection of a public 
building thereon at Atchison, in the State of Kansas. 

The report of the committee of conference is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
thé amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2406) to pro- 


ee for the purchase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at 
n, in the State of Kansas, having met, after full and free conference have 

to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

$ the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the House, 

and agree tothe same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the part pro- 


eee VORTE COURE? Jaan TT yaga 
down to the end of the bill, and insert: 

Proposals for the sale of land suitable for said site shall be invited by 
advertisement in one or more of the newspapers of said city of 


largest 
tion for at least twenty days prior to the date specified in said advertisement for 
made in nse to said advertisement shall be addressed and 
mailed to the Secretary of the ESAS 4 who shall then cause the said proposed 


mury e written pe 
to said Secretary of the results of said examination, and of his recommen: ion; 
t 


proposals SRTA maps pis and statements which shall haye come into 
to the said proposed sites. 
ration of said report and accompanying 


pan. 
to them, in like manner as hereinbefore provided in regard to the 7 
f the Treasury 


penses: 4 : 
the Treasury Department shall be paid only his actual traveling 


the State of Kansas shall have ceded to the United States exclusive jurisdiction 
over thesame, during the time the United States shall be or remain the own 
thereof, for all purposes except the administration of the criminal laws of sai 
State and the service of civil process therein. 

“ After the said site shall have been paid for, and the sketch-plans and de- 
tailed estimates for the building shall have been prepared by the Supervising 
Architect, and approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the Postmaster-General, the balance of said seprovsiations shall be 
available for the erection and completion of the building, including fire-proof 
vaults, heating and ventilating apparatus, elevators, and approaches. 

The building shall be unexposed to danger from fire by an open space of at 
least 40 feet, on each side, including streets and alleys,” 

And the House agree to the same. 

$ J. L. MILLIKEN, 
SAML DIBBLE, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
JOHN C, SPOONER, 
JUSTIN S. MORRILL, 


G. G. VEST, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
The statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 

The effect of this report is to strike out the appropriating clause and adopt 
the form of bill as agreed upon e conference committees of the House and 
Senate upon bills for public buildings. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I move the adoption of the report. 
The motion was agreed to, 5 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT ASHLAND, WIS. 


Mr. MILLIKEN. I now present the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 4652) for a public building at Ashland, Wis. 

The report of the committee of conference is as follows: 

The committee of conference on the di ing votes of the two Houseson 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4652) for a public building at Ash- 
land, Wis., having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
aud do recommend to their res ive Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its d ement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate, and agree to the same with amendments as follows: 

On page 1, line 9, of the said amendment, strike out the word “two,” wh 
it first occurs, and insert one,“ and strike out, commencing with the wo 
“which,” in line 9, down to an including the word th ad ted,” in line 11. 

On 2 strike out all after the word expenses,“ in line 23, down to an 
including the word “ site,” in line 8, pese 3. 

In lines 4 and 5, page 3, strike out the words “appropriated by this act 
be available except as hereinbefore provided“ and insert sl be used or a 
plied for the purpose mentioned.” 

On page 8 strike out all after the word " therein,” in line 10, down to and in- 
cluding the word “approaches,” infine 17. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment to the title 
and agree to the same. 

S. L. MILLIKEN, 


SAM'L DIBBLE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
a JOHN C. SPOON 
WATSON C. SQ 5 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
The statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 


The effect of the report is to change the form of the House bill to conform to 
that provided for in conference reports upon public buildings hitherto made 
this Con; „ and to fix the limit of cost at $100,000, instead of ,000, as p: 
vided in House bill 4652, and in lieu of $200,000, as provided in the Senate amend- 
ment. 


Mr. MILLIKEN. I move the adoption of the conference report. 
The motion was agreed to. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT BURLINGTON, IOWA. 


Mr. MILLIKEN. I now present the conference report on the bill 
(S. 954) authorizing the construction of a public building at Burling- 
ton, Iowa. 

The report of the committee of conference is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 954) auth rising 
the construction of a public building at Burlington, Iowa, ha ae, 
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full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
ive Houses as follows: 
t the Senate recede from its ment to the amendment of the House, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lleu of the part proposed to be stricken out, strike all after the word dol- 
lars,“ in line 10, page 1, down to the end of the bill, and insert; 8 
“ Proposals for the sale of land suitable for said site shall be invited by — 
renla- 


advertisement in one or more of the newspapers of said city of 
ment for 


tion forat least twenty days prior to the date specified in said adv: 
the opening of said pro S. 

Pro ls made in response to said advertisement shall be addressed and 
mailed to the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall then cause the said proposed 
sites, and such others as he may think proper to designate, to be examined in 
ent, who shall make written re- 


and 
the Secretary of the Treasury written report of their conclusion in the premi- 
ses, 1 by all statements, maps. N or documents taken by or sub- 
meninges of outa LETAL OI T 

ngs o of the ment; and the ry of the 
. — shall thereupon finally determine the location of the building to be 


penses: Provided, howeter, That th: 
the Treasury Department shall be 


only his actual traveling expenses. 
“No ongy shall be used or a for purposes 8588 until a valid 
title to the site for said building shall be vested in the United States, nor until 


iction 


And the House agreed to the same. 


S. L. MILLIKEN, 

SAML DIBBLE, 
Managers on the part of the House of 

JOHN C. SPOO 

JUSTIN S. MORE: 


G. G. VEST, 
Managers on the part of the Benale, 
The statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 


The effect of this report is to strike out ee e bill and 
to so change the form of the bill as to make it conform to the form of bills as 
provided in the conference reports hitherto made in this Congress, 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I move the adoption of the report. 
The motion was agreed to, 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


Mr. MILLIKEN. I now present the conference report on the bill 
(S. 903) for the erection of a public building in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
The report of the committee of conference is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 903) for the erec- 
tion of a public bu in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, having met, after full and free 
conference have to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses, as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the first amendment of the 
House and agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from ita disagreement to the second amendment of 
the House, and Sane to the same with an amendment, namely, after the word 
“sum,” in line 24, insert the words when appropriated.” 

And the House agree to the same, 

S. L. MILLIKEN, 
_ DANIEL KERR, 
SAML DIBBLE, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
JUSTIN S. MORRILL, 
JOHN O, SPOONER, 
S. PASCO, 
Managers on ihe part of the Senate, 
The statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 

The effect of this report is tò strike out the r clause and to change 
the amount of appropriation from $200, 000 to $150, 000. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. MILLIKEN] what objection there is to making the 
appropriation. If these buildings are to be constructed, why not ap- 


p te for them? 
Mr. MILLIKEN. Well, I have no objection at all and would be 
very glad to do so. But some of my friends objected so strenuously 
that we concluded it was better to strike out the appropriation clause 
than to fight all day over one bill, and not get more than one pant 
in the days that were assigned to the committee. That was why the 
appropriation clause was striken ont. 
Mr. of Iowa. It has alwa 


lives. 


been the custom of former Con- 


gresses to have no appropriation in the bill. 
Mr. McMILLIN, I think the gentleman will find that it has not 
been the universal custom. 


Mr. CUTCHEON. The practice has not been uniform, 
Mr. HOLMAN. It has not been uniformly the case. 
Mr. MILLIKEN. It has not always been done. 


Mr. McMILLIN. There has been action both ways. What will be 
the course as to these appropriations ? 
Mr. MILLIKEN. They will be provided for by the Committee on 


Appropriations in a general appropriation bill, I suppose. 

Mr. BAYNE, I want to make a on. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I would like to see whether we were doing all 
this for business, or doing it only for play. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I submitted to this proposition and did not orig- 
inate it. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I desire to ask the gentleman from Maine a ques- 


tion. 
Mr. MILLIKEN. Certainly. 
Mr. DOCKERY. The gentleman states that the amount authorized 


by the bill is to be provided hereafter in the sundry civil appropriation 
bill. I desire to know whether it is the purpose to provide the full 
amount. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. That would be a question which might be very 
poe for the gentleman to ask of the Committee on Appro riations. 

should say that I expect they will do their duty and make the appro- 
priation. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Is it your expectation that we will provide in the 
sundry civil a riation bill the full amount called for in the act 
authorizing the building? = 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Oras much as could be used in the year. 

Mr, BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. The appropriations will be 
made in the short session, after the Congressional elections have taken 
place. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Iex my friend from Kentucky would take 
the political view of it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MoMILLIN, It is susceptible of that view. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. MILLIKEN. It is susceptible of a many views. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. No. I desire to say that I 
wanted to explain the matter, so as to relieve the evident want of in- 
formation growing out of the rustic simplicity of my friend from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Dockery]. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. BAYNE. I would like to suggest, in response to the inquiries 
coming from the other side—apparently with some degree of sincerity— 


that the opposition made to the appropriation came from the gentleman 
from Geo sitting on my left—— 
Mr. BLOUNT. I take pleasure in sayin, 


Mr. BAYNE. Wait a moment till I finish my sentence—who op- 
posed the appropriations being contained in these bills and raised the 
pint of order and unn y consumed much of the time that might 

ave been devoted by the House to the consideration of these bills 
[laughter]; that the House took that position which it has always here- 
tofore taken, that appropriations for these public buildings should be 
made from time to time and from a to year as they might be neces- 
sary for the construction of those buildings; and nobody understands 
that better than my friend, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dock- 
ERY], and my friend who made the other interrogations, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. MoMILLIxI; and therefore I say when they 
made those inquiries they made them with an apparent sincerity that 
was somewhat fresh. [ Laughter. ] : 


Mr. GEAR. ike and bland.” 
Mr. McMILLIN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania is well known 
for his high sense of the ridiculous. 


Mr. BLOUNT, I did object to the appropriations coming in this 
class of bills, and have done it in all the Congresses heretofore of which 
I was a member, and shall do it hereafter so long as the rules of this 
body permit. I think it is a wise course and policy, and I am not 
willing to change with any change of the complexion of the House. I 
think what is right and best upon principle is good at all times. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to the gentleman from Maine if this 
bill is for a public building at Oskaloosa, Iowa ? 

Mr. MI EN. The bill was read. 

Mr. MORROW. It is for Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Mr. SPRINGER. What is the population of that place? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I have not been there and can not state to the 
gentleman. r 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. The post-office receipts are $42,000 a year. 

Mr. SPRINGER. What is the population? 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Well, that will depend upon expertness in 
guessing at large sums, [Laughter. ] 

Mr. SPRINGER. You are a pretty good guesser. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I might guess anywhere from 25,000 to 
40,000. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Seventy-five thousand dollars would be ample for 
a town of that size. Now, I have two towns in my district, and they 
would be glad to have a building of $50,000 each if they were author- 
ized. The annual receipts are just as much as this town, and I 
ask my friend, in irit of economy, to accept a proposition to re- 
duce amount to $75,000. In the interest of economy we can not 
afford to have this large appropriation. 
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We can not afford to have these big 8 us in the 
face when we go before the people this [Langhter. ] Presi- 
dent has already vetoed a bill on account of the extravagance of its ap- 
priation, and I should not be at all if he would veto this 

il] unless you allow the amount to be reduced. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I will say that the appropriation in the bill 
which the President vetoed was increased $100,000 against the recom- 
mendation of the subcommittee, and I will state further that no report 
of any subcommittee has been overruled by any veto of the President. 
But in that case one of the gentleman’s friends on the Democratic side 
came in and got an increase of $100,000 in the committee on a letter 
from the South 

Mr. MILLIKEN. He did not get $100,000 increase before the com- 
mittee. The committee recommended the appropriation at $100,000, 
and he came into the House and got the increase. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. The President was simply curbing the extrava- 

of the friends of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 
Laughter. ] 

Mr. SPRINGER. I understand thegentleman from Iowa [Mr. KERR] 
to agree to the reduction which I have suggested. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Oh, Mr. Speaker, this matter has been con- 
sidered in the House, and-the Senate has concurred in our amendment 
after deliberation. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But this is the last consideration we can give it. 

Mr. GEAR, Why not try to amend it then. 

Mr. SPRINGER. We'can not amend it except by unanimons con- 
sent. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Well, the other side would not give unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask unanimous consent. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Who makes the objection? 

The SPEAKER. Thegentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kerr]. [Langh- 
ter.] The question is on the adoption of the report. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I want to say, touching public build- 
ings, that the appropriations made and to be made during this Con- 
gress, for the coming fiscal year, for the commencement, continuation, 
and completion of public buildings authorized during the Forty-eighth, 
Forty-ninth, and Fiftieth Congresses, when our Democratic friends had 
possession of this House, will be greater in amount than the appro- 
priations to be made for the coming fiscal year for all buildings au- 
thorized or to be authorized during this session of Congress, and that 
there will be, if Ican get my way aboutit, recommended from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for appropriation every dollar for public build- 
ings authorized or to be authorized during this session of Congress 
that is needed for expenditure for such buildings for the coming fiscal 
year. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

TheSP. R. The question is on the adoption of the report. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to state that so far as I am concerned I 
fully concurin the propriety of passing this bill without the appropria- 
tion. Bills making appropriations for work which it will probably 
take six or eight years to complete should not include the full appro- 
priation; only a small amount should be appropriated at the beginning. 
Additional app iations can be made from time to time as the work 
13 and I have no doubt that this work will continue to go on as 

ong as the gentleman from Iowa [ Mr. KERR] continues to be a member 
of this House. [Laughter, ] 

Mr. CANNON. I am gratified that my friend, like Hope, still con- 
tinues to spring eternal. [Laughter.] 

The conference report was adopted. 

OKLAHOMA TOWN-SITE ENTRIES. 


Mr. PERKINS submitted the following conference report: 


The committee of conference on the d ing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1015) to provide for town-site 
entries of lands in whatis known as Oklahoma,“ and for other purposes, hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do rec- 
ommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment to the House bill, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: Strike out all ot said amendment and 


tary of the Interior for that such entry to be made under the provis- 
ions of section 2387 of the Revised Stat 


ulations for the proper execution of the trust byi 


Secretary 


the manner herein provided a single board of trustees, but not more than 
seven boards of trustees in all shall be appointed for said Territory, and no more 
than two members of any of said shall be appointed from one political 


1880 2 in the execution of such trust, and for the purpose of the con- 
or other paper evidence of 


„ That 
veyance of title by said trustees, any 


claim duly issued the authority recognized for such purpose by the 
residing upon any town site the subject of entry . —— Wall ba en as 
evidence of the by the holder thereof of the lot or lots therein de- 


occupancy 

scribed, except that where there is an adverse claim to said property such cer- 
tifieate shall only be prima facie evidence of the claim of occupancy of the 
holder: Provided, That nothing in this act contained shall be so con: ed as 
to make valid any claim now invalid of those who entered upon and occupied 
said lands in violation of the laws of the United States or the proclamation of 
the President thereunder: Provided „That the certificates hereinbefore 
mentioned shall not be taken as evidence in favor of any person claiming lots 
who entered upon said lots in violation of law or the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent thereunder. 

"SEC 3. That lots of land occupied by any religious o ization, incorporated 
or otherwise, conforming to the approved survey within the limits of such 
town site, shall be conveyed to or in trust for the same. 

“Sec. 4. That all lots not disposed of as hereinbefore provided for shall be sold 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior for the benefit of the munic- 
pal government of any such town, or the same or any part thereof may be re- 
served for 3 use as sites for public buildings, or for the of parks, 
i in the ju ont of the Secretary such reservation would Be for the public 
interest, and the Secretary shall execute proper conveyances to carry out the 
provisions of this section. 

“Src. 5. That the provisions of sections 4, 5, 6, and 7 ofan act of the Legislature 
of the State of Kansas entitled “An act relating to town sites,” approved March 
2, 1 shall, so far as applicable, govern the trustees in the performance of 
Tete a otis of 

"SEC, tall entries of town sites now pending on lication hereafter 
made under this act shall have preference atthe] local land off 
business of the office and shall be determined as ly as 


is 
be 


hich shall, with all papers 
ces, be 


“Sec. 8, That the sum of $10,000, or so much thereof as ma ry,is 
hereby appropriated to carry into effect the provisions of this act, except that 
no portion of said sum shall be used in making ent for land entered here- 
under, and the disbursements therefrom shall be tamie to the Treasury from 
the sums which may be realized from the assessments made to defray the ex- 
pense of carrying out the provisions of this act.” 

CHAS, S. BAKER, 

B. W. PERKINS, 

J. E. WASHINGTON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

2 8 PADDOOK, 

JAMES H. BERRY, 
Managers on the part of the Senale. 


The statement of the House conferees is as follows: 


The managers on the part of the House submit the following statement show- 
Sythe effect that the amendments oy have upon the measure: 
y the conference are substantially these: 


be necessa 


case, may be 


m > 
property surveyed, with streets, alleys, blocks, and lots, and shall deed the lots 
to the persons entitled tothem under the law. 

2. Not more than seven boards of trustees shall be appointed; not more than 
two members of any board shall be appointed from one political party. 

3. The certificates issued by the recognized authorities of a town shall be evi- 
dence of the occupancy by the holder of the lot therein described, but only 
prima facie evidence where there isan adverse claimant to the lot, and of no 
validity in favor of one who entered Oklahoma or entered upon the lot in vio- 
lation of law or 8 of the President. 

4, The lots not actually occupied may be sold for the benefit of the town or 
reserved for public uses, as the Secretary of the Interior deems best. 

5. Sections 4, 5, G, and 7 of the Kansasstatote relating to town sites are adopted 
as part of the law regulating the labors of the trustees. 

6. The land officers are directed to give the applications for town-site entries 
preference over ordinary peer age thatthey may be soon decided. The entries 
shall be prosecuted in the name of the trustees, to whom the title shall be con- 
veyed from the United States for the uses of their trust. 

7. The trustees have power to administer oaths and determine the controver- 
sies arising in the execution of this act and keep a record of their proceedings. 
Ten thousand dollars is appropriated to carry out the act, which shall be 
funded from assessments on the lots conveyed by the trustees, 

Differences between conference and House bills, 


a. The bill reported provides for not more than seven instead of not more 
than five boards of trustees, as in the House bill. 
b, The bill reported does not give commissioners powertocompel attendance 
of witnesses, haw mileage to witnesses, or require the losing party to pay the 
Each bill carefull provides that ho entered the Territory in vi 
e. uliy es persons who en n vio- 
lation of the President's proclamation shall not be permitted to hold lots so ob- 


tained by them. 
The other differences. between the two bills are either merely verbal or of 
trivial importance, 
- CHAS. S. BAKER. 
JOSEPH E. WASHINGTON. 


The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the adoption of the 


Mr. TARSNEY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to be by the 
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gentleman presenting this report [Mr. PERKINS] whether it does not 
eliminate all the provisions that were put in the House bill for the 
purpose of preventing those who were lawfully in that territory at the 
time the President’s proclamation took effect from taking advantage 
of their presence there to obtain title to lands. 

In other words, are not all the provisions which were in the House 
bill preventing United States marshals and other persons who were 
lawfully in that Territory, but who took advantage of their being in 
the Territory and on the ground to take ion of lands and lots 
before other citizens, who were kept on the border of the Territory by 
the law and by the President's proclamation could have an opportu- 
nity to take up lands on equal terms with them—are not all those pro- 
visious of the House bill eliminated by this conference report? 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Do you mean the ‘*sooners’’? 

Mr. TARSNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SPRINGER. They are excluded expressly by the bill. 

Mr. TARSNEY. It simply excludes those who entered in violation 
of the President’s proclamation, but the House bill excluded those who 
were lawfully in the Territory (such persons as United States marshals, 
railway employés, and others), who took advantage of their being law- 
fully in the Territory to make selections and take possession of lots. 
Now, as I understand, those persons are not excluded by this confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. PERKINS, I will say for the information of the gentleman 
from Missouri that that section was very carefully considered by the 
conferees, the gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. WASHINGTON, being a 
meniber of the committee of conference on the part of the House and 
Senator Berry on the part of theSenate. They, with the other mem- 
bers of the committee of conference, very carefully considered that sec- 
tion, and the judgment of the committee was that every man who had 
entered that Territory in violation of law or who had taken possession 
of one of these lots in violation of the proclamation of the President 
was excluded by the provisions of this bill, and, carefully considering 
the provisions of that section and carefully considering the situation, 
the conferees agreed upon the report as it stands. 

Mr. TARSNEY, But the point I make is that there was no necessity 
for any such provision in this bill, because the law of March 2, 1889, 
and the President's proclamation excluded those who went in there in 
violation of that proclamation from the benefits of the act of Congress. 
But this House went further than that, and Sid that even those who 
were lawfully in the Territory—oflicers of the United States, such as 
United States marshals and railway employés and officials—persons 
who were lawfully in the Territory, persons who did not enter in viola- 
tion of the President’s proclamation, but who were there lawfully, 
should not be permitted to benelit by the advantage of position which 
they had over other citizens who; by the armed power of the United 
States, were kept upon the border of that Territory. 

Let me illustrate. A man is in Guthrie at 12 o’clock noon on the 
day the President’s proclamation takes effect. He is a United States 
marshal, or a railway employé, or he is there lawfully in some other 
capacity. When 12 o’clock noon arrives that man goes and takes pos- 
session of some of these lots or makes a claim upon some of these lots. 
Now, that man was not there in violation of the President’s ama- 
tion or of the act of the 2d of March, but this House decided that, 
nevertheless, he ought not to be permitted to profit by the advantage 
which he had in being upon the ground, and this House by its town- 
site bill, which is amended by this conference report, excluded that 
man and all in like situation from taking such advantage of their law- 
ful presence in the Territory. This conference report, however, as I 
judge from the reading of it, does not exclude such persons, 

Mr. PERKINS. I will say in answer to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, and for the information of the House, that there is nothing in 
this bill which legalizes that which has been heretofore unlawful, noth- 
ing in this bill which pretends in any way to extend the provisions of 
the act under which Oklahoma Territory was opened to settlement. 
If, perchance, the man of whom my friend speaks in his illustration 
acquired legal rights there under the act opening the Territory to set- 
tlement, those rights are not stricken down by the provisions of this 
bill. It may be that those rights are protected and respected by the 
provisions of this hill, If, under that act and under the proclamation 
of the President, vested rights were secured, those rights ought not to 
be disturbed. But I repeat, there is nothing whatever in this bill that 
attempts to extend rights beyond what the act of Congress and the 
proclamation of the President authorized, nor is there anything in the 
conference report which validates that which has heretofore been illegal 
or unlawful. 

Mr. CHEADLE, What is the effect of this report wpon the action 
of the United States officers who it is asserted made these claims in 
violation of law? 

Mr. PERKINS. If they made entries or entered upon the occupa- 
tion of lots in violation of law or of the proclamation, their claims are 
not sustained or validated or legalized by this conference report. 

All that this bill pretends to do in that i is to provide that 
where certificates have been issued by the local officers to those who 
have taken up lots those certificates may be accepted as prima facie 
evidence of rant; but where objection is made that those holding 


these certificates did not take of the land in accordance with 
the provisions of the act the Territory for settlement or the 
provisidns of the proclamation of the President, then it becomes the 
duty of the commissioners or trustees provided by this bill to enter A 
an investigation to ascertain the facts, and if upon inquiry of this 

it is found that these persons have taken possession of the lots in viola- 
tion of law or without right, the certificates have no validity whatever, 
nor is there anything in this bill which will give validity to the claimsof 
such persons. 

Mr. PETERS, I would like to ask my colleague this question: 
Suppose a man went into the Territory under color of authority, but 
for the purpose of obtaining an advantage in the of a town 
lot, would not the question of good faith be one of the questions to be 
tried by this board of commissioners ? 

Mr. PERKINS. Unquestionably; and, as I have already suggested 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. TARSNEY ] and to the House, there 
is nothing in this bill which attempts to validate or legalize any claim 
which under other cirenmstances would be illegal or which should not 
be validated. 

Mr. TARSNEY. The gentleman does not understand my position, 

Mr. PERKINS. I think Ido. The gentleman has stated it as 
clearly as it was possible to do. 

Mr. TARNSEY. I take this position: Iam not seeking to invali- 


date anybody’s claim; there is no consideration of that kind involved 


here. But these men to whom I have referred were lawfully in the 
Territory at 12 o’clock on the day named; and if this conference re- 
port be adopted they are permitted to take advantage of the fact of 
being ahead of other persons to the extent of thirty, forty, or fifty miles 
of travel, an advantage which this House in February last said they 
should not have. In this manner this conference report gives away tlie 
rights of honest citizens which in February last we declared should be 
respected. 4 

The United States marshal or other officer who, one minute after 12 
o’clock on the 20th of April. took possession of a lot, will, under this 
report, have equal rights with the unofficial citizen who waited until 
he could lawfully go in there. This House said that the class of pub- 
lic oflicers to whom I have referred should not make improper use of 
the advantage given to them by their official positions. But the pres- 
ent report will enable them to accomplish just what this House in Feb- 
ruary last declared should be prevented. Lask that the report be printed 
sn ho 3 and be laid dyer until next Monday, so that we may ex- 

5 > 

Mr. PERKINS. Thereportis printed in the Recorp of to-day, hay- 
ing been acted on in the Senate yesterday. One reason why we did 
not bring it up earlier was that members might have the opportunity 
to examine the report in the RECORD; and if the gentleman had de- 
sired to do so he could have made himself acquainted with all the pro- 
visions of the report, s 

Mr. DOCKERY. Will the gentleman from Kansasallow me a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. PERKINS. With pleasure. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I find in a letter addressed by Secretary Noble to 
John I, Dille, register of the land office at Guthrie, Indian Territory, 
this statement: ; 

You knew also that it was the purpose of the Government to prevent any one 
entering the Territory under any permit or in any capacity, saye toenforce the 
law, as thus understood by the people, and not to go in advance either as 
speculators or sight-seers, 

Now I wish to ask the gentleman in charge of this conference report 
(for I was not able to follow closely its reading) whether there is any- 
thing in the report which in anywise contravenes the purpose of 
Government as expressed by Secretary Noble in the statement I have 
just read. 

Mr. PERKINS. I do not know, Mr. Speaker, that I fully compre- 
hend the inquiry of my friend from Missouri; but, as I havesaid, there 
is nothing in this report which validates or legalizes that which here- 
tofore has been unlawful or illegal. If any person has secured legal 
rights under the law opening that Territory to settlement there is noth- 
ing in this report that strikes down those rights or attempts to 
them. If other persons have not secured such rights and if under the 
proclamation of the President and the law 8 Territory to 
settlement they can not do so, their position is not changed by this bill 
as we propose to pass it under this report. I repeat, there is nothing in 
the report that tends to validate or legalize any claim which has here- 
tofore been regarded as illegal or unlawful; and we do not by any pro- 
visions of the bill undertake to destroy rights which have been legally 
secured heretofore. 

Mr. DOCKERY. It seems to me the statement of the Secretary of 
the Interior is very clear—— 

Mr. PERKINS. Very well, I am not controverting it. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Let me read it again: 

It was the purpose of the Government to prevent any one entering the Ter- 


ritory under any permit or in any ca: ty save to enforce the law as thus un- 
derstood by the people and not to go there in advance either as speculators or 


Now, I want to know from the gentleman whether this conference 
report permits those who went there as United States marshals, deputy 
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marshals, registers, or receivers to acquire rights 8 of their thus 
deing in the Territory in advance of the great body of the people. 
Does it validate or invalidate such claims? I merely ask the question 
for information, as I did not hear the full statement 05 the manager on 
the part ot the House. 

Mr. PERKINS. Of course we have not attempted, in this confer- 
ence report, to direct these officers as to what decisions they shall 
render upon a given state of facts or what they shall find in regard to 
any alleged claims, But, as I have suggested, there is nothing in the 
bill that attempts to extend the provisions of the act under which that 
Territory was opened to settlement. There is nothing in the bill that 
legalizes a claim that was, under the provisions of thatact, illegal, nor 
is there eS the bill that validates a claim that is asserted by 
any occupant, which under the proclamation of the President was an 
illegal or invalid claim. The question of good faith, the question of the 
circumstances under which these men took ion of the lots, are 
all questions of facts to be investigated and inquired into by the com- 
missioners provided for in the bill as reported from the conference 
committee. It will be for that commission to determine whether the 
man was there in keeping with the provisions of the law and not con- 
trary to the proclamation of the President, and whether the occupant 
has made his claim in good faith. All of these are questions to be de- 
termined by the commission. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas, Will the gentleman yield for a mo- 


ment. 
Mr. PERKINS. With pleasure. 
Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. I understand this bill, as it 
the House, contained a clause which invalidated the claims of eputy 
marshals and other officials of the United States because they had vio- 
lated the law and the President’s proclamation. Now, what I want 
to inquire is does the report retain in the bill which the House is called 
that provision of the law? 
KINS. It does not. 
Mr. CHEADLE. Let me ask 
Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. Now, to what extent does it change 
that provision ? 
Mr. CHEADLE. That is the question I wanted to ask the gentle- 


man. 
Mr. PERKINS. There is no class of settlers named whose occu- 
pancy is declared illegal—— 
Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. But will you be kind enough to state 
what change is made in the provision of the original bill as it passed 


the Ho by this 5 3 
e have there a new section which provides sub- 


Mr. PERKINS. 
But I would prefer to have the gen- 


stantially— 
Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. 
is made. 
willstate what the section 


tleman’s own explanation as to what 
Mr. PERKINS. If you will permit me 
is 5 565 tance. I have not it before me. 
LBERSON, of Texas. That is exactly what I want to get at. 
Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman from Kansas allow me to read 
the provision to which reference is made, as I have it before me? 
r. PERKINS. Very well; I will yield with pleasure. 
Mr. SPRINGER. It is provided in the amended bill as recommended 
by the conference committee— 


CTAA POLNING L OIE AOA CONIATO ARAT pales gre ph sinba oS pew es re YAG 
y claim now invalid of those who entered upon and occupied said a in 
Ficlation of the laws of the United States or the proclamation of the Presi- 
dentthereunder: Provided further, the certificates hereinbefore mentioned 
shall not be taken as evidence {a fayor of any person claiming lots who entered 
upon said lots in violation of law or the tion of the President there- 


under, 

Now, it seems to me that that is just as fair as can be, and that no 
proposition that could be suggested could afford any better protection 
pares and at the same time do justice to all parties claiming title 
out there. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. But the only difference is that in the 
House bill these claims were declared absolutely invalid. This bill 
makes an important change. The provisions of the bill before us do 
not undertake to invalidate any claim whatever, no matter under what 
circumstances the occupant obtained possession. As I understand 2 
3 neither validates nor invalidates any claim, and in that respect is 

at variance with the House bill. 
* GER. It leaves the law just as it is. 1 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Does the gentleman think that 
that was the intent of the House in passing the bill? 

Mr. PERKINS. Yes, sir. This is a proposition which leaves these 
questions to be investigated by this commission. That is all. We do 
not mention any class. We do not declare any claims to be legal or 
illegal. But we have endeavored to secure an intelligent, fair, and 
— 5 — tribunal to investigate the facts as they may be presented, 

rtain asserting 


i the kg zeny 12 coe are N to ro- 
b or not. It seems to me that it is a v 3 on. 
ag , of Texas, Is Pee ped in the bill which 
pase a ned by th titles from ty marshals and 
o class ee fe original 
Mr. Ue the ed for by the provisions of 


were occu- 


this conference measure upon investigation found that th 
nothing in 


pants in good faith and were entitled to enter lots, there 
the bill to nullify that right or declare it illegal. 

Of course, if they acquired right properly and legally they are as 
much entitled to ite as any other man. 

Mr. TARSNEY. But does not the gentleman know that none of 
these e under any circumstances could possibly have acquired a 
proper title? 

Mr, PETERS, That is a question of law. 

7 5 TARSNEY. It does not require a lawyer to see that they had 
no title. 

Mr. PERKINS. That question is to be determined by the commis- 
sion, as well as any other questions which may arise in regard to titles 
out there, 

Mr. BUCHANAN, New Jersey. The sense of the House was that 
these titles should be declared invalid. 

Mr. TARNSEY. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. PERKINS. I demand the 3 question. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. wish to know the reason why the 
conference committee receded from the position the House has taken 
which affirmatively declared that all of these claims filed by the offi- 
cers of the Government were invalid. 

Mr. PERKINS. I will state that the Senate amended our bill very 
materially; in fact, they substituted an entirely different bill for the 
House bill, and in conference committee the pill, wii rep 


which we believe to be sec An fair and which 
eas the effect and spirit at least of the two Houses in passing the 
Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Does the gentleman from Kan- 
sas think that the provision to which reference has just been made, in 
regard to the claims of these deputy marshals and other officers of the 
Government, represents the spirit of the House in passing that bill? 
Mr. PERKINS. I think it does. 
Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. 


selves. 

Mr. PERKINS. This does not validate a single illegal claim or in- 
validate a single legal claim. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. But we meant to invalidate those 
claims, and we mean to do it yet. 

Mr. TARSNEY. That is exactly the point. 

Mr. PERKINS. I demand the previous question, Mr. Speaker, upon 
the 3 of the report. 

ORSE. Yes; give us the previous question. We have all got 
sick of Oklahoma. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Upon that I demand the yeas and nays, 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I do not suppose that ak is a quo- 
rum present this afternoon, and if it is the desire of gentlemen who 
are opposed to this report that they should have an opportunity to ex- 
amine it, I have no objection to its being printed in the RECORD, that 
they may have that chance. If they insist that a quorum must pe 
here to consider the matter, I will consent that the motion for the 
vious question be withdrawn and that the motion go over to be ed 
up at another time. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Let it be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. PERKINS. I presume the report would be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the report will appear 
in the Rxcokb. 

Mr. PERKINS. Then I withdraw the demand for the previous 
question. 


We do not understand it so our- 


ALBERT M’CONNELL. 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois, obtained unanimous consent for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 6143) for the relief of Albert McConnell, late 
of Com ng ari G, Fourteenth Ilinois Cavalry Volunteers. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Albert McConnell, late a corporal in Company G, Four- 


teenth Illinois Cavalry Volunteers, be, d'he is here 8 from any and 
all charges of desertion or of giving aid and al Yoga g enemy goring the 
late war of the rebellion, and ee e disabilities ocea- 
sioned by reason of his having keer 8 waia, —— 
fined in Andersonville 2 — asa N 2 war; 

of Pensions be, and he beset a autho: ate reopen the a Abert M . po] 
sion of the said Albert nell, andt! inst the 2 
the said Commission 1 ore ang for 7 

of desertion and of giving aid and comfort to the 1 77 sin - the 
Confederate army, so a they nor either of them ken, a, elde inst 


him in any respect w. er. 


The report (by Mr. CAREY) was read, as follows: 


Your committee, to whom was referred H. R. 6143, for the relief of Albert 
McConnell, late of Company G, Fourteenth Regiment Illinois Cavalry, in the 
war of 1801, submit the followin; repost 


That said Albert McConnell w. Cas in — company a res imens 


e ey hy ek 

8 e 
taken to Ga. betes 

be was taken to e fa was Lope Fear, thence Ts tub an ville — 
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vised b; 
if he did not soon get out of prison, and that he had better enlist in the Confed- 
means of 2 

ed- 


of preservin 
the intention of 


faith believed that unless he accepted their terms and enlisted in their service 
he would live but a short time, and that this was the only method of saving his 


life. 
We therefore recommend that said bill do pass. 


Mr. KILGORE. I would ask the gentleman in charge of this billif 
it is not one that can be considered at the Friday evening sessions for 
pension legislation ? 

Mr. S H, of Illinois. I will state to the gentleman from Texas 
that I have been trying for two months to get this bill considered, and 
if he will just permit the report to be read he will learn the facts. 

Mr. KILGORE. I will ask the Speaker that question. A parlia- 
mentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. Is this such a bill as can be considered 
at the Friday evening session, under the rule fixing that evening for 
the consideration of pension business ? 

The SPEAKER. It seems to be one of the bills that could be con- 
sidered at a Friday evening session. 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. I would ask the gentleman not to make an 
objection to this bill. 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, go on. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I would like an explanation of that part of 
the bill which provides for the removal of the charge of enlistment in 
the Confederate army. 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. Iwill state to the gentleman that the ben- 
eficiary of this bill was severely attacked with spinal meningitis 
while en in the service, and on the march he fell out of the ranks 
because of that disability. He was captured and taken to three or 
four Confederate prisons and was about to die, I know him person- 
ally and know the witnesses personally. At the request of his com- 
rades from day to day that he should enlist in order to save his life he 
did so, and as soon as he was able to travel he started for the Federal 
ranks, traveled 175 miles on foot, chased by blood-hounds, and finally 
rejoined the ranks of his company and was honorably discharged from 
the Federal forces. The facts show this and the evidence is on file in 
the Department. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. The statement has been made here—and of 
course I have no right to question it—that the Confederates enlisted 
no men who were not sound of body. That statement has been made 
on the floor of this House by the gentleman from Missouri. If that 
statement is true this other statement must be untrue. 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. This statement is made by four gentlemen, 
and I know their reputation so well that I know they would not make 
statements falsely. I know them to be as honorable and truthful as 
any man living in the State of Illinois. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Where were they at the time? 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois, They were in prison withhim. [Cries of 
„Vote!“ Vote! “] 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed ſor a third reading; and being 

, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois, moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. : 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

WILLIAM HAMILL. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that a correction be made in the bill (H. R. 9041) to increase the pen- 
sion of William Hamill, which was passed last night. There was an 
error in the number of the regiment. The number of the regiment 
was given as One hundred and seventieth, when it should have been 
One hundred and seventeenth. I desire the correction made so as to 
show that it is the One hundred and seventeenth. 

The SPEAKER. The correction can not be made, as the bill has 
gone to the Senate. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move that the House adjourn. 

Mr. BREWER. I hope that the gentleman will yield to me for a 


moment. Ihave a bill that I want to have passed now, as I am to 
leave the city for some time. : es 


Mr. KILGORE. Regular order. 
XXII— 2864 


The question was taken on Mr. HoLMAn’s motion, and the Speaker 
announced that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 45, noes 20. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Pending the announcement of the vote, by unanimous consent, leave 
of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. KERR, of Pennsylvania, for four days, on account of impor- 
tant business, 

To Mr. FLOWER, for two days, on account of important business, 

To Mr. EWART, for ten days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. HOLMAN, for three days, on account of important business. 

And then (at 4 o'clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned 
until Monday, May 5, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 
EXPENSE OF STORING ARCHIVES OF THE PARIS CONSULATE-GENERAL, 

Leiter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of State, with 3 in rela- 
tion to certain expenses incurred by the late George Walker, consul- 
general at Paris, for storage of archives of the consulate-general, said 
expenses having been authorized by the Department of State, but dis- 
allowed by the First Comptroller—to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. a 
DEFICIENCY IN THE APPROPRIATION FOR THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Navy, making an estimate of a defi- 
ciency in the appropriation for provisions and clothing for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1889—to the Committee on Appropriations, 


SENATE RESOLUTIONS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following Senate resolution was 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the Presi- 
dent, if in his opinion not incompatible with the public geen be eo 
to enter into negotiations with the Governments of Great Britain and Mexico 
with a view to securing treaty stipulations with those governments for the pre- 
vention of the entry of Chinese laborers from the Dominion of and 
Mexico into the United States contrary to the laws of the United States; 


to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, reports of committees were delivered 
to the Clerk and disposed of as follows: 

Mr. LODGE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, reported favora- 
bly the following bills; which were severally referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union: 

A bill (H. R. 9905) granting cannon to Abraham Lincoln Post of 
Charlestown, Mass.; and 3 

A bill (S. 2030) donating condemned cannon and small-arms to Naval 
Post No. 400, Grand Army of the Republie, Department of Pennsyl- 


vania. 

Mr. OSBORNE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported 
favorably the bill of the House (H. R. 4272) for the relief of Robert 
McFarland—to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kansas, from the Committee on the Public Lands, re- 
ported with amendment the bill of the House (H. R. 6068) for the pro- 
tection of the American bison and other animals, and appropriating 
money to carry out the same—to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BURTON, from the Committee on Claims, reported with amend- 
ment the bill of the House (H. R. 6293) for the relief of Charles N. 
Felton, formerly assistant treasurer of the United States at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.—to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. LAIDLAW, from the Committee on Claims, reported favorably 
the bill of the House (H. R. 2617) for the relief of Henry Clay and 
others, owners and crew of the whaling schooner Franklin, of New 
Bedford, Mass.—to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALKER, of Missouri, from the Committee on Commerce, re- 
ported with amendment the bill of the House (H. R. 7907) to authorize 
the building of a bridge at Pine Bluff, Ark., across the Arkansas River— 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SHERMAN, from the Committee on Expenditures in the De- 
partment of Justice, reported favorably the bill of the Senate (S. 584) 
to amend so much of section 351 of the Revised Statutes as fixes the 
salary of the chief clerk of the Department of Justice—to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RANDALL, from the Committee on Pensions, reported with 
amendment the bill of the House (H. R. 6916) for the relief of Adeline 
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Bly, widow of a soldier of the war of 1812—to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McCOMAS, from the Select Committee on the Election of Pres- 
ident, Vice-President, and Representatives in Co) reported with 
amendment the bill of the House (H. R. 7712) to regulate in part the 
time and manner of holding elections pf Representatives in Congress, 
and for other purposes—to the House Calendar. 

Mr. TUCKER, from the Select Committee on the Election of Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, and Representatives in Congress, gn behalf of the 
minority of said committee submitted their views in Writing thereon; 
which were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CAREY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported fa- 
vorably the ret hy Seaton ills; which were severally reſerred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole 

A bill (H. R. 6625) for a tho relief of William R. Boag; 

A bill (H. R. 6558) to remove the charge of desertion azainst Frank 
W. Morgan; 

A bill (H. R. 18) to remove the charge of desertion from the record 
of Michael Flaherty; and 

A bill (S. 998) to remove the charge of desertion from the record of 
William H. Fenton. 

Mr. SPOONER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
favorably the bill of the House (H. R. 6921) for the relief of 
H. Keller—to the Committee of the Whole House, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills of the following titles were in- 
troduced, severally read twice, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WILSON, of Washington: A bill (H. R. 9979) granting to 
the Northern Pacific and Yakima Irrigation Company a right of way 
through the Yakima Indian reservation, in Washington—to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. KELLEY: A bill (H. R. 9980) to extend the time for filing 
claims for additional bounty—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 9981) to amend sec- 
tion 3893 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN, of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 9982) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to consent to the widening of the street 
west of the Government buildings in the town of Abingdon, Va.—to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. ABBOTT: A bill (H. R. 9983) to authorize the construction 
of an addition to the public building in Dallas, Tex.—to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9984) to extend and amend An act to authorize 
the Fort Worth and Denver City Railway Company to construct and 
operate a railway through the Indian Territory, and for other pur- 

to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARKE, of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 9985) to grant to the 
Mobile, Jackson, and Kansas City Railroad Company the right to con- 
struct bridges over the Pascagoula River or over the Leaf and Chicka- 
sawha Rivers in Mississippi—to the Committee on Commerce. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the following changes of reference were 
made: 

A bill (H. R. 9924) to place the name of George F. Blythe, Company 
F, Second North Carolina Mounted Volunteers, on the pension-rolls of 
the United States—Committee on Military Affairs discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A Dill (H. R. 9947) granting a pension to Barbara Stenner—Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs , and referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 1825) for the relief of the First Minnesota Mounted 

rs Volunteers—Committee on Military Affairs discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on War Claims. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. r 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following titles 
were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. GEST: A bill (H. R. 9986) to grant a pension to Sarah H. 
Blackburn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HOLMAN: A bill (H. R. 9987) referring to the Court of 
Claims the claims of O. P. Cobb and others—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. HOUK: A bill (H. R. 9988) for the relief of Pleasant M. 
Chapman—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9989) for the relief of Jane Dagley—to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9990) for the relief of William Lillard—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9991) for the relief of Joel oes of Sevier 
County, Tennessee—to the Committee on War 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9992) to restore the name of Pleasant Sharp to the 
pension-roll—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9993) for the relief of Jerry Simerly gto the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KINSEY: A bill (H. R. 9994) for the relief of John Me- 
Neil—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. KELLEY: A bill (H. R. 9995) granting a pension to Letistry 
Parker—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCOMAS: A bill (H. R. 9996) granting a pep.sion to Lewis 
Beckman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9997) to increase the pension of Mrs. Josephine 
Da Costa Thomas—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MOORE, of New Hampshire: A bill (H. R. 9998) granting 
a pension to Sylvia B. H. Davis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REED, of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 9999) granting a pension to 
Samuel G. Goheen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: A bill (H. R. 10000) for the relief of John 
Leiper, of Rutherford County, Tennessee—to the Committee on War 


Claims. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 10001) to increase the pension of 
Jane S. Ransom—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: A bill (H. R. 10002) granting a pension to John 
F. Langenbaugh—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania (by request): A bill (H. R. 
10003) for the relief of Adam J. Springer—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 10004) granting a 
pension to Mrs. Aralissa Crawford—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10005) for the relief of A. C. Barton—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10006) for the relief of Davis Berry—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10007) to remove charge of desertion from Jack- 
son Burlison—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10008) to granta pension to James Daniel—to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. H. 10009) for the relief of Samuel Green to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10010) for the relief of Dr. Green P. MeAſee to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10011) granting a pension to Mrs. Talitha Oliver 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10012) to grant a pension to Hyram Peters—to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10013) ganini a pension to Mrs. Martha San- 
ders—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10014) for the relief of James F. Skelton—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the followin petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as foll e 

By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition of hosiery eee of the State of 
Rhode Island, representing 500 operatives, favoring hosiery schedule in 
tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of sundry persons employed in manufacturing cotton 
stockings and underwear in the State of Rhode Island, in favor of the 
same schedule in the same bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARNES: Petition against the enactment of sections 24 and 
25 of H. R. 8278, amendatory of interstate-commerce law—to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BLAND: Petition of Jacob Devault and 28 others, citizens 
of Maries County, Missouri, praying for the passage of a bill to repeal 
the special limitation on pension claims of State militiamen disabled 
in the military service of the United States, and to subject them tothe 
limitations of the general pension laws—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, petition of Stephen B. Noland and 27 others, citizens of La- 
clede County, Missouri, for the same relief—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Elric Kees and 29 others, of Maries County, Mis 
souri, for the same relief—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, petition of Henry James and 10 others, of Maries County, Mis- 
souri, for the same relief—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Joshua Geisler and 11 others, of Maries County, Mis- 
souri, for the same relief—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Jacob Devault and 5 others, of Maries County, Mis- 
souri, for the same relief—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Thomas Breedlove and 14 others, of Wright County, 
Missouri, for the same relief—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of James McIntosh and 34 others, of Wright County, 
Missouri, for the same relief—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, petition of A. J. Gordon and 34 others, of Wright County, 
Missouri, for the same relief—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Logan McDaniel and 39 others, citizens of Maries 
County, Missouri, for the same relief—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 
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Also, petition of John Prock and 19 others, citizens of pale a County, 
Missouri, for the same relief —to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of William H. McCubbin and 27 others, of Miller 
County, Missouri, for the same relief to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BLISS (by request): Petition of Hon. W. R. Burt, W. C. Me- 
Clure and 122 others, jeading business men of East Saginaw, Mich., 

raying for the passage of law for the perpetuation of the national- 
banking system—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of L. W. Barnes, Orin Foster, and 20 other men, of By- 
ron, Shiawassee County, Michigan, praying for the passage of the tariff 
bill known as the McKinley bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Lydia M. Smith, for restoration to pension-rolls— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANDLER, of Georgia: Petition of certain citizens of White 
County, Georgia, for the passage of bill appropriating $6,200,000 to 
improve harbor at Galveston, Tex.—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. CARLTON: Petition from Alliance men of Oglethorpe County, 
Georgia, asking for the passage of bill H. R. 7162 or bill S. 2806—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CLARKE, of Alabama: Petition of Subordinate Union No. 
2, of Mobile, Ala., of Bricklayers and Masons’ International Union of 
America, for amendment of laws so that none but citizensof the United 
States shall be employed upon Government works, whether let by con- 
tract or otherwise—to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of 340 citizens of Alabama, against the passage of the 
Conger Jard bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. COMSTOCK: Petition from Grand Army of the Republic 
posts in Minnesota, asking passage of service-pension bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAIG: Memorialof Allegheny Grange, No. 295, Westmore- 
land County, Pennsylvania, for free coinage of silver—to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, memorial of Wideawake Grange, Indiana County, Pennsyl- 
vania, for the same legislation—to the Committeeon Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Petition of sundry citizens of Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania, for passage of laws for perpetuation of the national- 
banking system under whieh the interest of depositors is protected by 
Government supervision—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DE LANO: Petition of Powell & Goldstein and 18 others, 
citizens of Oneida, Madison County, New York, asking that 50 cents 
per pound be put on all imported tobacco—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DOCKERY: Petitions from citizens of Mercer County, Mis- 
souri, protesting against the demonetization of silver—to the Commit- 
tee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. GEST: Petition and proof upon the pension claim of Sarah 
H. Blackburn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYNES: Petition of Sanford & Hughes, of Clyde, Ohio, 
against any increase of duty on foreign granite and monumental work— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of William Cummings and 27 others, manufacturers, 
merchants, and capitalists of the city of Toledo, Ohio, favoring the pas- 
sage of laws which will encourage and perpetuate the national-bank- 
og vegans the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

y Mr. HITT: Petition of C. D. Etuyre and 124 others, citizens of 
Oregon, Ogle County, Illinois, for the passage of laws for the perpetu- 
ation of the national-banking system under which the interests of de- 
positors are protected by Government supervision—to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HOOKER: Petition of A. M. Gillespie and others, in Hinds 
County, Mississippi, in favor of the passage of House bill 7162 and Sen- 
ate bill 2806—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KERR, of Pennsylvania: Petition of Grange No. 788, Clear- 
field County, Pennsylvania, J. F. Shope, master, and Alvio B. Shirey, 
secretary, asking for legislation for farmers—to the Committeeon Ways 


and Means. 
Also, petition of the representatives of Grange No. 715, of Clearfield 
ief—to the Committee 


County, Pennsylvania, asking for the same 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial from Grange No. 628, I. N. Meredith, master, Elk 
County, Pennsylvania, for the same relief—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. KINSEY: Petition favoring the passage of the McKinley 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Jefferson County, Missouri, asking pas- 
sage of McKinley tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 20 citizens of Washington County, Missouri, asking 
the adoption of the lead schedule as reported in McKinley tariff bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANHAM: Petition of citizens of Erath County, Texas, re- 
lating to the subtreasury plan—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LODGE: Petition of 27 importers, dealers, and consumers of 


East India goods, protesting against the imposed duties on sago, sago 
flour, tapioca, ete.—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. McCLELLAN: Protest of J. Flickinger and others, dealers 
in tinware at Albion, Ind., the increase of the duty on tin- 
plate as proposed in the McKinley bill and demanding a reduction in- 
stead of an increase—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a petition of D. N. Stough, president, and 30 others, members 
of the Farmers’ Alliance of La Grange, Ind., praying for the speedy 
passage of the options bill now pending, and declaring that selling agri- 
cultural products short,“ selling what the seller does not own, has 
been a leading cause of depressing the value of agricultural products 
during the last five years—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McCORD: Petition of Edwin Ellis, John H. Knight, and 61 
others, of Ashland, Wis., in favor of the perpetuation of the national- 
banking system—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MOORE, of New Hampshire: Petition for the passage of laws 
for the perpetuation of the national-banking system—to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MORGAN: Petition of Melvor Alliance, Panola County, 
Mississippi, in favor of the passage of H. R. 5353, prohibiting dealing 
in options, puts, calls, and futures—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania: Petition of officers of the Na- 
tional Guard of Pennsylvania, asking for increased appropriations for 
the maintenance of the National Guard of the States and Territories 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. PARRETT: Petition of 56 cigar-makers of Evansville, Ind., 
against increased duty on cigar-wrappers under H. R. bill 9416—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PERKINS: Petition of W. R. McDonald and 35 others, citi- 
zens of Wilson County, Kansas, asking for the passage of House bill 
7162 or Senate bill 2806—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of John Wood and 51 others, members of Prairie Eagle 
Alliance, No. 19, of Cowley County, Kansas, asking for the passage ot 
the Pickler subtreasury bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of Farmers’ Alliance, No. 405, of Wilson County, 
Kansas, favoring the passage of H. R. 7162 or S. 2806—to the Co t- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of John Allen and 33 others, members of Bell Alliance, 
of Wilson County, Kansas, asking for the passage of H. R. 7162 or 8. 
2806—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PICKLER: Petition of citizens of Aberdeen, S. Dak., asking 
for restoration of silver to its constitutional place as a money metal, 
with same rights of coinage and legal tender as are now accorded to 
gold—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, twenty-three petitions of citizens of South Dakota, as for the 
passage of subtreasury bill, embracing 2,500 names and 67 eties— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REYBURN: Petition of citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., ask- 
ing for the perpetuation of the national-banking system—to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. Sk: 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: Petition of John Leiper, of Rutherford County, 
Tennessee, for compensation for cotton seized by United States military 
authorities during the late war—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Joseph Holt, of Wayne County, Tennessee, for the 
reference of his claim to Court of Claims under the provisions of the 
Bowman act—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, petition of James M. Green, of Lawrence County, Tennessee, for 
same reference of his claim—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, petition of the estate of Boon Wilson, of Giles County, Ten- 
nessee, ror the same reference of his claim—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. ROWLAND: Petition of Derita Suballiance, No. 147, of 
Mecklenburgh County, North Carolina, praying for the passage of 
House bill 7162 or Senate bill 2806—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition from citizens of the same county and State, for the same 
measure—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Union County, North Carolina, for the 
same measure—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Robeson County, North Carolina, for the 
same measure—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of North Carolina, for the same measure— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Richmond County, North Carolina, for 
the same measure—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Lanesborough Township, Anson County, 
North Carolina, for the same measure—to the Committee on Agricult- 
ure. 

Also, petition of other citizens of the same county and State, for the 
same measure—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of other citizens of the same county and State, for the 
same measure—to the Committee on Agriculture, 

Also, petition of citizens of Robeson County, North Carolina, for the 
same measure—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SKINNER: Petition of E. A. White and 50 others, of Per- 
quimans County, North Carolina, for the passage of House bill 7162 
or Senate bill 2806—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of W. A. Alexander and 46 others, of Washington 
ae: North Carolina, for the same relief to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
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Also, petition of Thomas Taten and 56 citizens of Beaufort County, 

3 Carolina, for the same relief —to the Committee on Ways and 
Teans. 

Also, petition of C. C. Jones and 51 others, of Beaufort County, North 
Carolina, for the same relief—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of W. T. Keel and 33 others, members of Carolina Al- 
liance, No. 1082, Pitt County, North Carolina, for the same relief—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH, of Arizona: Remonstrance of 53 citizens of Arizona, 
against the passage of sections 24 and 25 of House bill 8278, prohibiting 
sale of railroad tickets by other than regular, authorized agents of rail- 
road companies—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. STEWART, of Texas: Petition of one B. F. Barrow and oth- 
ors, citizens of Dever’s Woods, Liberty County, Texas, asking Congress 
to House bill 7162 or Senate bill 2806—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. STOCKBRIDGE: Petition of 49 citizens of Baltimore, for the 
passage of laws for the perpetuation of the national-banking system— 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND, of Colorado: Petition of citizens of Denver, 
Colo., in favor of H. R. 283, to regulate the manufacture and sale of 
counterfeit or compound lard—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Silverton, Colo., in favor of the national- 
banking system—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WADE: Petition of John Hornbeak and 72 others, citizens 
of Christian County, Missouri, praying for the passage of a bill to re- 
peal the special limitation on pension claims of State militiamen dis- 
abled in the military service of the United States and to subject them to 
the limitations of the general pension laws—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

Also, petition of T. A. Betts and 14 others, of Polk County, Missouri, 
for the same relief—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Arch Young and 17 others, of Webster County, Mis- 
souri, for the same relief—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of J. C. Irwin and 8 others, of Lawrence County, Mis- 
souri, for the same relief—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of David Barnhart and 57 others, of Webster County, 
Missouri, for the same relief—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of L. N. Giboney and 31 others, of Christian County, 
Missouri, for the same relief—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of George W. Slay and 36 others, of Christian County, 
Missouri, for the same relief—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of W. W. Jackson and 27 others, of Greene County, 
Missouri, for the same relief—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Joseph W. Degraffenad and others, citizens of Law- 
rence County, Missouri, for the same relief—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. ~ 

Also, petition of Squire Willard and 19 others, of Christian County, 
Missouri, for the same relief—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of John W. Pendleton and 10 others, of Lawrence 
County, Missouri, for the same relief—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. b 

Also, petition of Toliver Roberts and 9 others, of Christian County, 
Missouri, for the same relief—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Robert Cannon and 25 others, of Greene County, 
Missouri, for the same relief—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Isaac W. Robertson and one other, of Polk County, 
Missouri, for the same relief—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Gilbert Schooling and 36 others, of Jasper County, 
Missouri, for the same relief—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of J. L. Wilson and 30 others, of Missouri, for the 
same relief—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of M. P. Griffith and 14 others, of McDowell, Barry 
County, Missouri, for the same relief—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, petition of L. A. Cramb and 38 others, of Lawrence County, 
Missouri, for the same relief—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WALKER, of Missouri: Petition of James C. Smith and 
4 others, citizens of Ozark County, Missouri, asking for the passage of 
House bill 5353—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition from W. F. Williams and others, of Dunklin County, 
Missouri, for the passage of the bill for the improvement of Galveston 
Harbor—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. WATSON: Memorial from Warren County (Pennsylvania) 
Grange, No. 320, for tariff on imported agricultural products—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, protest of E. W. Coleman, florist, of Warren, Pa., against 
8 duties on florists’ stock to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, memorial from Warren County (Pennsylvania) Grange, No. 
875, for silver coinage—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama: Claim of James W. Ligon, of Col- 
bert County, Alabama—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, claim of Mary A. Sullivan, of Madison County, Alabama—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, claim of Alfred Devaney, of Franklin County, Alabama—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, petition of Isaac Samiel, giving good reasons why the charge of 
desertion against him should be removed—to the Committee on Mili- 


By Mr. WILLIAMS, of Illinois: Petition of claim of Felix Mamill— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: Memorial of Grange No. 153, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, favoring free coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. YARDLEY: Memorial of Grange No. 25, of Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania, for the free coinage of silver—to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 
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Rey. J. G. BUTLER, D. D., the Chaplain of the Senate, offered the 
following prayer: 

We thank Thee, O God, for the fullness of Thy mercy revealed to us 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. We bless Thee for the knowledge of 
God, whom to know aright is life eternal. 

We thank Thee for Christ, who died for our sins and rose again for 
our justification. We look to Thee, a living Savior, who dost not 
break the bruised reed nor quench the smoking flax. Thou compas- 
sionate Redeemer, deal very tenderly with those who sit in the region 
and shadow of death. Give strength and comfort and peace and bless- 
ing, for we know that Thou dost make all things to work together for 
good to them that love Thee. We rejoice that our lives are in Thy hands, 
Thou who dost number the hairs of our heads and who dost order the 
falling of the sparrow. We pray Thee so help us to walk in Thy fear 
and in Thy love this day that our consciences may commend us and 
that the blessing of God may abide with us. Thou knowest what our 
infirmities, our responsibilities, and needs are. 

O God, we bless ‘Thee for Jerusalem above, the mother of us all, whero 
all tears shall be wiped away and where we die no more. We thank 
Thee for the comfort that comes in the hour of darkness and bereave- 
ment through Jesus Christ our blessed Redeemer, our Elder Brother 
to whom we may come in the time of darkness and sorrow and find 
pardon and strength and grace for our time of need. 

O, bless these, Thy servants, very richly, we pray Thee, as we gather 
under the shadow of death. Help us to do right before God and toward 
each other, conscious of our responsibility, so that when the end of 
labor and care shall come, when this checkered and fevered and fleet- 
ing life is ended, we may fall asleep and enter into rest. 

We ask these mercies, O Lord, with pardon and grace, in the name 
of Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and ap- 
proved. 

DEATH OF SENATOR BECK. 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. President, my colleague [Mr. Beck] is 
dead. It is not my purpose at this time, sir, to speak either of him or 
of the great services that he rendered to hiscountry. In the freshness 
of the sorrow, the love we bear him would blind us with its tears. 
The drapery of his desk furnishes a fitting type of the sorrow that 
pervades every heart in this Chamber. A great Commonwealth with 
bowed head to-day puts on the weeds of the mourner. Ata proper 
time and in the early future I shall ask the Senate to afford to 
friends an opportunity to bear tribute to his memory. 

I now ask the Senate to consider the resolutions which I send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The resolutions will be reported by 
the Secretary. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with great sorrow of the death of the Hon. 
James B. Beck, late a Senator from the State of Kentucky. 

Resolved, Thata committee of seven Senators be appointed by the President 
pro tempore, to take order for superintending the funeral of Mr. Beck, which 
will take place to-morrow, Tu y, in the Senate Chamber, at 1 o'clock P. m., 
and that the Senate will attend the same. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect entertained by the Senate for his 
memory, his remains be removed from Washington to Kentucky in charge of 
the Sergeant-at-Arms and attended by the committee, who shall have full 
power to carry this resolution into effect. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these proceedings to the House of 
Representatives and invite the House of Representatives to attend the funeral 
to-morrow, Tuesday, at 1 o’clock p. m., and to appoint a committee to act with 
the committee of the Senate. 

Resolved, That invitations be extended to the President of the United States and 
the members of his Cabinet, the Chief-Justice and the associate justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and the diplomatic corps to attend the 
funeral of the Hon. James B. Beck, late a Senator from the State of Kentucky, 
in the Senate Chamber, to-morrow, Tuesday, at 1 o'clock p. m. 

Resolved, As a farther mark of respect the Senate do now adjourn. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Before putting the question on the 


resolutions the Chair will announce as the committee on the part of 
the Senate Messrs. BLACKBURN, HARRIS, VANCE, KENNA, DAWES, 
EVARTS, and MANDERSON. ; 

The resolutions were unanimously agreed to; and (at 12 o’clock and 
17 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, May 
6, 1890, at 12 o’clock m, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, May 5, 1890. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. WILLIAM H. MILBURN, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

O Eternal God, the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, once more, 
amid life’s din, Thou hast commanded silence and bidden us to pause, 
reflect, and mourn. We mourn the loss of a man large in understand- 
ing, schooled by work, ripe in experience, dauntless in courage, kindly 
by nature and habit, whose patriotism was unsullied and his integrity 
and honor above suspicion, the dedication of whose days and nights 
and powers of mind and body to the common weal was absolute, The 
voice of our sympathy falls as a hollow murmur on the ears of those 
crushed by this dreadful blow. Be Thou near, O Christ, to minister 
consolation to those nearest and dearest in blood and affection, whose 
wound Thy love and time alone can heal. Bring home to all who stand 
with bowed head before Thee the solemn thought that, somewhere by 
life’s path, there sits the Shadow feared by man, who keeps the keys 
of all the creeds and waits for us; from some, not far off. Help us, 
O Father, to make our ce with Thee by repentance of our sins, 
faith in the atonement of Thy blessed Son, and the amendment of our 
lives according to Thy commandments; that whenever the messenger, 
Death, shall deliver his summons, whether on the instant, in the thor- 

< oughfare, or, after wasting sickness, in the hushed chamber, when 
flesh and heart fail, Thou shalt be the strength of our hearts and our 
portion forever. We pray through Jesus Christ our Savior. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and approved. 


PRINTING REPORT OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the Senate concurrent resolu- 
tion providing for the printing of the report of the National Academy 
of Sciences for the year 1888 and appendices, with the action of the 
Senate disagreeing to the House amendment thereto striking out the 
words and memoirs” and asking a conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses. 

Mr. STIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House insist upon its 
amendment to the concurrent resolution and agree to a conference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

- The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the House Mr. 
RUSSELL, Mr. STIVERS, and Mr, RICHARDSON. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, on April 25 I obtained leave of absence 
for six days. That fact did not appear in the RECORD, and I ask that 
the omission be corrected. 

The SPEAKER, The correction will be made. 

COLLECTION OF THE REVENUES. 

TheSPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 4970) to sim- 
plify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenues, with amend- 
ments of the Senate thereto and a request for a committee of confer- 
ence. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House non-concur 
in the amendments of the Senate and agree to the request for a confer- 
ence. 

The motion was agreed to. + 


The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the House Mr. 


MCKINLEY, Mr. Burrows, and Mr. CARLISLE. 


NEW HARBOR-LINE, PORTAGE LAKE, MICH. 


Mr. HERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors to move to suspend the rules and pass the bill (H. 
R. 7345) authorizing and directing the Secretary of War to establish 
new harbor-lines in Portage Lake, Houghton County, Michigan. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed, 
as speedily as the same can be done, to establish new harbor-lines in Portage 
Lake, Houghton County, Michigan, and that on each side of said Po: Lake, 
between the shore and its corresponding harbor-line, established as aforesaid, 
A akea owners may place and discharge the refuse, débris, tailings, or products 
of stamp-mills: Provided, That a depth of water of not less 20 feet at said 
harbor-lines, and of not less than 30 feet between said harbor-lines, shall at all 
times be maintained and preserved. 

Sec, 2. That all laws and parts of laws in conflict with this act are repealed. 
This act shall be in force from its passage. 


The committee recommended the following amendments: 


F eee by striking out all after the word “aforesaid,” in line 7, and insert the 
folowing: A 

“ Deposits of débris, refuse, tailings, or products of stamp-mills may be made 
v riparian owners, but no such deposits shall be so made as to reduce the depth 
of water to less than 20 feet at said harbor-lines or 30 feet between the same. 

“Seo. 2. If any persons or corporations shall make deposits in violation of the 
provisions of this act, they shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall for each 
offense be fined in a sum sufficient to defray the cost of removing said deposits, 
to be ascertained by the court before which the conviction is had, but in no case 
shall the fine be less than $250.” 

Add to section 1, as proposed to be amended, after the word same,“ the fol- 


lowing: 
“Fora width of not less than 300 feet on the channel bottom,” 
The amendments were agreed to. 
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ernment be, and they are hereby, authorized and direc 
the account of James Lindsay for n battery of three mountain howitzers, enis- 
sons, harness, etc., complete, taken for the use of the Government by order of 


The SPEAKER. The question is upon the motion of the gentleman 
from Oregon to suspend the rules and pass the bill as amended. 
The motion to 1 the rules and pass the bill was agreed to, 
two-thirds voting in favor thereof. 
COL. JAMES LINDSAY. 
Mr. WALKER, of Missouri. I moye to suspend the rules so as to 


discharge the Committee of the Whole House from the further consid- 
eration of the bill which I send to the desk, and pass the same. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 3107) for the relief of Col. James Lindsay. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress „ That the proper accounting officers of the Gov- 
tosettle and adjust 


Brig. Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, dated August 10, 1863, and turned over to the United 


States,and to pay said Lindsay therefor out of any money in the Treasury not 
Seorsa appropriated; Provided, That said payment shall not exceed the sum 
of $874.35. 


85 oi KERR, of Iowa, I would like to have some explanation of this 
ill 


ill. 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Iowa demand a second? 
Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Yes, unless some explanation be made. 

Mr. BURROWS. Lask that a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the motion to suspend 
the rules will be regarded as seconded. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. WALKER, of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I presume that the best 
explanation of this bill will be furnished by the reading of the short 
report which accompanies it. I ask for the reading of the report. 

The report (by Mr. THOMAS) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 3107) for 
the relief of Col. James Lindsay, report as follows: 

The facts out of which this bill for relief arises will be found stated in House 
report from the Committee on War Claims of the Forty-third Congress, a copy 
of which is hereto annexed for information. 

Your committee adopt the said report as their own and report back the bill 
and recommend its passage, 


[House Report No. 285, Forty-third Congress, second session.] 


The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred the petition of James 
Lindsay, having had the same under consideration, report: 

That during the late war the claimant, while anar S colonel of a regiment 
of Missouri militia, ordered and had manufactured at his own expense a battery 
of three light mountain howitzers, which were used by his regiment in a num- 
ber of engagements with the enemy. It appears from the evidence submitted 
to your committee that these guns and carriages were adapted to that locality, 
it being mountainous and eters & as they could be moved with great facility 
and speed. It appears also that they were used with great effect in the battle 
of Bloomsville, on the 27th of January, 1863, and in other engagements with 
General Marmaduke's command in the following April. Subsequently Colonel 
Lindsay, with his regiment, was ordered by General Vandever to make a night 
charge upon Shelby's brigade at Jackson, Mo., which was done with great de- 
struction to the enemy. 

Realizing the geen of haying such a battery as this for use in that region 
of country, Brig. Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, commanding the district of Southeast 
Missouri, with headquarters at Pilot Knob, issued an order to the commanding 
officer of the post at that place to receive from Col. James Lindsay, of Ironto: 
Mo three mountain howitzers, caissons, harness, etc., complete, and to eee 
for the same upon complete invoices being furnished. The required inyoices 
were made and the guns, caissons, and harness, with two boxes of ammuniti 
were delivered to G, W. Hanna, captain Com y K, Third Regiment Misso 
State Militia, commanding ofticer at Pilot Knob, who receipted for the same, 
the articles being invoiced at 81.000. s 

Tt appears by the invoice of the manufacturer, Giles F. Filley, of St. Louis, 
Mo., duly sworn to, that the claimant, Lindsay, paid him $874.35, the cost price 
of said guns, caissons, harness, ete., at the manufactory. It further sprees 
that the claimant delivered two boxes of ammunition, a quantity of lead, etc., 
not included in the invoice of the manufacturer, which had been subsequently 
purchased by the claimant for use. 

A bill for the relief of Lindsay passed the House in the Thirty-eighth Con- 
gress, but no further action has been had save three fayorable reports from 
different committees, 

Your committee is of the opinion that the claimant is entitled to payment for 
this property taken for the use of the Government, and report the accompany- 
ing bill appropriating the sum of $874.55, and recommend its passage. 


The motion to suspend the rulesand pass the bill was agreed to, two- 
thirds yoting in favor thereof. 


SALE OF BROOKLYN NAVY-YARD, ETC, 


Mr. WALLACE, of New York. I move to suspend the rules so as 
to discharge the Committee of the Whole House from the further con- 
sideration of the bill which I send to the desk, and pass the same with 
the amendments reported by the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The bill as amended by the Committee on Naval Affairs was read, as 
follows: 


A bill (H. R. 6946) 8 for the sale of navy-yard and United States naval 
ospital lands in the city of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of . the United States of Amer- 
ien in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Navy shall, as speedily as 
convenient, cause surveys and true maps to be made of the following plats of 
ground belonging to the United States, and included in the present limits of the 
deel Shape at Brooklyn, N. Y., and of the United States naval hospital at the 
same place: 

All that plat of land included in the present limits of said navy-yard, lying 
on the easterly side of Washington avenue, between said Washington avenue 
and the United States naval hospital land; Flushing avenue and the Kent ave- 
nue basin; and in addition thereto so much of the said United States naval hos- 
pital land as lies northerly and westerly of the following bounds, reer Á aline 
extending from the hospital boundary wall on Kent avenue basin parallel with 
that portion of Flushing avenue west of Ryerson street, and distant therefrom 
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060 feet to its intersection with the fence on the westerly borders ot said land; 
eee ee (i Soc eames EEEL DOSS ee wall 
to the intersection of the latter with Flushing avenue. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Navy be, and is hereby, authorized to sell 
and convey the propery hereinbefore described, orso m thereof as may be 
8 to the city of Brooklyn, for the purposes of a market and the business 

ere! oan RA C. 

SRO. 3. That the price at which the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized 
to sell said land, or any part thereof, to the city of Brooklyn for the ro 
above mentioned, shall be fixed and determin by a of threeappra 
or a majority of them, two of whom shall be appointed by the Secretary of the 
mat? and one of whom shall be appointed by the mayor of the city of Brook- 

yn. 

Sec. 4. That within ninety days from their appointment the said 5 
or a majority thereof, shall report in writing to the Secretary of the Navy and 
the „ the value agreed upon by them of the plats of land here- 
tofore bed, or so much thereof as may be required by the city of Brooklyn 
for market purposes and the business thereto appertaining; and that if within 
one year from the filing of such repor the mayor of the city of Brooklyn shall 

y the Secretary of the Navy that the eity of Brooklyn will purchase said 
— erty, or so much thereof as may be required for market pornos and the 

ness thereto appertaining, the Secretary of the Navy shall, upon receipt of 
the purehase-money, execute and deliver Lọ the city of Brooklyn a full and suf- 
ficient deed of such property: Provided, however, That should legislative action 
by the State of New York be required to enable the city of Brooklyn to com- 
p. the purchase Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized and directed 
to extend the time for the execution of the deed beyond the year fixed upon as 
the limit by this act. 

Szo. 5. That the Secretary of the Navy, after deducting the expenses of sur- 
vey and appraisal, shall pay into the Treasury of the United States for the fund 
for naval hospitals the net amount received from the sale of any portion of the 
United States naval hospital lands; and that the Secretary of the Navy, after 
deducting the expenses of survey and appraisal, shall pay into the Treasury of 
the United States the net proceeds of the sale of all the remaining portions of 
the above-mentioned property, the same to remain there subject to the draft of 
the Secretary of the Navy for the purpose of erecting a suitable wall on the east- 
erly side of the navy-yard, along the westerly boundary line of said navy-yard, 
or for the purchase of additional land on the westerly side of said navy-yard, or 
for improvements in said nayy-yard, 


Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I demand a second on the motion to suspend 
the rules. 

Mr. WALLACE, of New Vork. Lask unanimous consent that a sec- 
ond be considered as ordered. 

There being no objection, the motion to suspend the rules was sec- 
onded. = 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, this bill contains one provision 
which it seems to me ought not to be adopted; and before the motion 
to suspend the rules is acted on I should like tohear astatement from 
the gentleman in charge of the bill. 

Mr. WALLACE, of New York. Will the gentleman from Iowa be 
kind enough to state the provision to which he objects? 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. It does not seem to me fair te provide that 
one of the appraisers shall be appointed by the mayor of the city of 
Brooklyn. I submit that an appraiser appointed in that way would not 
be disinterested. 

Mr. WALLACE, of New York. Mr. Speaker, the facts of the case 
are these: The land to which this bill relates is at present occupied by 
the city of Brooklyn under a permit from the Navy Department, and 
has been thus occupied for five or six years. The city of Brooklyn is 

«the proposed purchaser under the bill; and it is provided, in order to 
have a fair appraisement, that the Secretary of the Navy shall appoint 
two of the three appraisers and the mayor of the city of Brooklyn 
one. This appeared to the committee a fair method of constituting 
this board. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. That does not seem to me a fair way to ap- 

int these appraisers, because one of them would be directly interested 
Th the result, and by virtue of his position would do his level best“ 
to make the appraisement as low as possible in the interest of the city. 
It seems to me the appraisers ought all to be appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

Mr. WALLACE, of New Vork. Iyield two minutes to my colleague 
from New York [Mr. Covert]. 

Mr. COVERT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say, in answer to the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KERE], that the interests of 
the Federal Government are more than carefully protected by the pres- 
ent bill. The section governing the appraisal and valuation of the 
land to be taken for market purposes provides that of the appraisers to 
be appointed to make the valuation two shall be appointed by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy and one by the municipal government of Brooklyn. 
If any criticism could be made upon this section and the plan of ap- 
praisal provided by it, it would be that the vantage point was entirely 
on the side of the General Government and against the municipality. 

While I am on the floor, Mr. Speaker, let me say there ought to be 
no impediment placed in the way of the prompt passage of this meas- 
ure. For years Brooklyn and the whole of Long Island have been with- 
out proper or adequate market facilities. The land proposed to be 
taken by this bill comprises only about 20 acres and is not required 
fornavy-yard purposes orfor any governmental purpose whatever. The 
bill is approved by the Secretary of the Navy, as its general plan and 
een. have been indorsed by former heads of the Navy Department. 

e interests of the city of Brooklyn and the agricultural interests of 
the whole of Long Island imperatively demand the prompt passage of 
this measure, and I trust no impediment will be piaced in the way of 
its enactment. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I ask unanimous consent to amend the bill by 


striking out the provision that one of the appraisers be designated by 
the mayor of Brooklyn, and providing that the appraisers shall all be 
appointed by the Secretary of the Navy. This corresponds with the 
action which has been heretofore taken in similar cases. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I suggest that the report be read. 

Mr. WALLACE, of New York, Very well; let the report be read. 

The report (by Mr. WALLACE, of New York) was read, as follows: 


The above-entitled bill provides for the sale, ress United States to the city 
5 1 a portion of the navy-yard lands and naval hospital land at 
yn, N. X. 

This matter has been before Congress in various forms since 1878. The sale 
of these lands has been recommended by various Secretaries of the Navy, by a 
commission on nayy-yards, and by different commandants. Appended to this 
report are extracts showing various recommendations. The present 
x kaipi Ang recommends this sale, as will be seen by the appended extract 

rom his letter, ` 

This bill provides for the sale of land lying east of Washington avenue, con- 
sisting of about 20 acres. The New York nayy-yard occupies 193 acres. The 
plot of land described in the bill as amended will never be needed for navy- 
yard purposes. They were waste lands and have been filled in and raised to 
the established grade. The land described in this bill has been occupied by the 
city of Brooklyn since 1834 as a public market under a permit by the Navy De- 
partment. The buildings erected are of wood and not permanent in their char- 
acter. The establishment of a well built public market on this land will not 
only be a benefit to the city of Brooklyn, but will add greatly to the value and 
sanitary condition of the adjoining Government popem A 

The bill provides further that the value of the shall be ascertained by 
three appraisers, twoof whom shall be appointed by the Secretary of the Navy 
and one by the mayor of Brooklyn, so that the interests ofthe United States are 
carefully guarded, 

The committee recommend the following amendments, 

1. By striking out of the first section all after the word 
inserting in lieu thereof the pe © 

“As lies northerly and westerly of the following bounds, viz: A line extend- 
ing from the cies boundary wall on Kent avenue basin el with that 
portion of Flushing avenue west of Ryerson street, and distant therefrom 1,060 
feet, to its intersection with the fence on the westerly bordersof said land, Also 
a line extending thence in a southerly direction along said fence and a brick 
wall tothe intersection of the latter with Flushing avenue,” 

z By striking out of the fourth section all after the word “act,” in line 19, 

As thus amended your committee, after careful consideration, recommend t 
passage of the bill. 


[Extract from letter of the Secretary of the Navy, April 4,1890,] 


It ia believed that the plat of land lying east of Washington avenue, as de- 
scribed in the second paragraph of the first section of the bill, and which has 
been used for market since October, 1834, when such use was author- 
ized by this Department, will never be needed for the purposes of the navy- 
yard, and that a portion of the naval hospital referred to in the same paragraph 
is not necessary for the pu of the hospital. I have, therefore, to recom- 
mend the sale of the lands mentioned in that paragraph, in accordance with 
the provisions of the bill, 


viz: 
land“ in line 14, aud 


Extract from the annual report of the Secretary of the Navy to the President, 
November 20, 1882.] 

The New York navy-yard occupies 193 acres of available land within the lim- 
its of the city of Brooklyn, and at the eastern side and adjoining the grounds of 
the naval hospital 53 acres can be without injury. It may also prove de- 
sirable to exchange a portion of the 53 acres for land needed to improve the 
west side of the yard and the water-frontthere. Authority to make the sale and 
also exchange is requ 

[From report of the Secretary of the Navy, December 1, 1883. 

The recommendation of the last report for the sale of 53 of the 193 acres of the 
New York nayy-yard, which was adopted by the House of Representatives, is 
renewed, and the sale of the naval hospital grounds should be included. 


[Extract from report of Commodore Upshur, commandant of the navy-yurd at 

ro ag N. Y., to the honorable Secretary of the Navy, dated November 23, 

882, 

Iherewithsubmit, for the information of the Department, a plan of the easterly 
portion of this navy-yard, showing two parcels of unoccupied land lying between 
the marine barracks and naval hospital, which it is believed can be disposed of 
without detriment to the Government's interest and with a decided advantage 
to the navy-yard if the proceeds thereof are made available for the much-needed 
repnirs aud improvement ofthe remaining property, or a portion of it exchanged 
for much more desirable property along the river front adjoining the navy-yard 
on the west, 

[From report of the commission on navy- appointed October 9, 1882, by act 
of Congress approved August 5, 1882. 

There is, however, a portion of land lying to the eastward of marine barrack 
and including a part or even the whole of the 7 grounds, which shou! 
be disposed of. It comprises about58 acres, and will never be required for naval 
8 its improvement will be of great We f. not only to the city of 

rooklyn, but for sanitary reasons, to the navy- itself, The opinions we 
have been able to obtain as to the value of this land are so various that, for 
reasons before stated, we are unable to submit any reliable estimates. Report 
to Congress, December 1, 1883. 


Mr. KERR, of Towa. Now, I ask unanimous consent that the pro- 
vision of the bill requiring one of the appraisers to be appointed by the 
mayor of the city of Brooklyn be stricken out. 

Mr. WALLACE, of New York. I have no objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would suggest to the gentleman from 
New York that that would leave the bill in an imperfect condition. 

Mr. WALLACE, of New York. To meet the suggestion of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa I will ask unanimous consent, then, to amend the 
third section of the bill by striking out all after line 5. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the section as it will stand 
as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. That the price at which the Secretary of the Navy is hereby author- 
ized to sell said Jand, or any part thereof, to the city of Brooklyn, for the pur- 
poses above mentioned, shall be fixed and determined by a board of three ap- 
praisers to be appointed by the Secretary of the Navy. 
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The motion of Mr. WALLACE, of New York, to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill was adopted, two-thirds voting in favor thereof. 
ESTATE OF BLUFORD WEST. e 


Mr. PEEL. Mr. Speaker, I move to nd the rules, discharge the 
Committee of the Whole House from the further consideration of the 
hill (H. R. 8947) to pay the administratrix of the estate of Bluford West, 
deceased, for the Bluford West Saline, in the Cherokee Nation, and put 
it upon its passage. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the sum of $12,000, together with interest thereon at 
5 per cent. per annum from the Ist day of January, 1844, be, and the same is 
hereby, appropria out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 

to be imm y available, in satisfaction of all demands by the 
estate of Bluford West, deceased against the Cherokee Nation, for compensation 
or damages arising from the dis ion of said West by said Cherokee Nation 
of the property known as the Bluford West Saline, situated in the Indian Ter- 
ritory, and said amount with said interest thereon shall be charged against the 
Cherokee Nation, on account of its lands west of the Arkansas River, and shall 
be a lien on said Jands, and shall be deducted fromany payment hereafter made 
on account of said lands, And the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay the said 
amount and interest to the legal representative of the estate of said Bluford 
West, deceased, or to the duly authorized 2 of said representative, and shall 
take a receipt therefor in fall satisfaction of said demand, 


Mr. HOOKER. I would like to ask the gentleman from Arkansas 
3 that bill meets the approbation of the delegates from the Cherokee 
ation. 

Mr. PEEL. The delegates were before our committee by invitation, 
and I will state to the gentleman that they have no serious objection 
to the bill. : 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr, Speaker, for the purpose of securing the read- 
ing of the report or some explanation of this matter I demand a second,. 

$r „ PEEL, Lask unanimous consent thata second be considered 
as ordered. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. HOLMAN. My only object in asking a second was to secure 
the reading of the report. 

Mr. PEEL. I will state to the gentleman from Indiana that the re- 
port pening the papers filed by the Army officers and appraisers is 

nite lengthy. 
se Mr. HOLMAN. Well, let the report be read, omitting all of the 
documents. 

Mr. PEEL. Very well; I ask for the reading of the remainder of 
the report, 

The report (by Mr. PEEL) was read, as follows: 


Your committee, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 5713) for the relief of the 
estate of Bluford West, deceased, having had the same under consideration, beg 
leave to submit the following report: 

This is a claim inst the Cherokee Nation for valuable saline (salt-works) 
belo: to the deceased in his lifetime, and which was appro to the 
use of the Cherokee Nation by act of the Cherokee council in 1 For a per- 
fect understanding of this claim it is well to say that in an early day about one- 
third of the Cherokee people then I ose of the Mississippi River emi- 
grated to the west and settled in the then Territory of Arkansas. 

In 1828 this branch of the Cherokees entered into a treaty with the United 
States in which they relinquished their home in Arkansas and accepted an un- 
divided interest with their brethren (who were still east) to what is now the 
Cherokee country, where they now live; in other words, the Cherokee country 

the treaty of 1828 was given to all the Cherokees both east and west jointly. 

ose that came first were and are yet called “Old Settlers or Western Chero- 
kees, of which Bluford West was one, and being well advanced in civilization, 
and being ambitious and energetic, he made large and valuable improvements 
on saline or salt wells in the Cherokee country. Inthe mean time the remainder 
of the Cherokees sold their possessions east of the Mississippi River and joined 
their kindred in the Cherokee Nation, where they have remained ever since. 

This last lot were called the Eastern Cherokees and, being much more num- 
erous, soon took control of the Cherokee government. Bluford West, the claim- 
ant, being an Old Settler, or Western Cherokee, was in the minority, but had 
bestowed a | amount of Jaborand money in developing this valuable salt 
mine, and was in a fair way to amassa large fortune out of this property, when 
in 1843 the Cherokee council an act declaring all salines in their nation 
to be the common property of all, and ordered that the nation take possession 
of them, have them valued, and paid for. Upon that authority Bluford West 
with others was dispossessed and deprived of his entire estate in this valuable 
saline. West, doubtless 16 551 that great injustice had been done him, came 
at once to Washi mand laid his grievances before the Government, and while 
here sickened and died, but in response to his complaint General R. Jones, 
United States Army, issued the following order, = 5 = 


From the foregoing it will be seen that General Jones ordered the improve- 
ments of the farm to be appraised first and separately from the saline, From 
the report it will be seen that Captain Wood and Lieutenant Kirkham did ap- 
praise the improvements on the farm first and spony. from the saline proper; 
that they appraised the e eee on the farm at $4,125, And it will also 
be seen that-said Army officers yt a the saline proper with its appurte- 
nances at $15,300, aggregating $19,425, 

At this time, or soon thereafter, there was a great disturbance amongst these 
75 — growing out of demands that both factions, f. e., the Old Settlers,“ or 

estern Cherokees, and the Eastern Cherokees, had inst the Government, 
and conflicting demands and interests between themselves. So great was this 
disturbance that many lives were lost and much property destroyed. In order 
to quiet these people and to settle these various and conflicting interests the 
treaty of 1846, which treaty is a memorable one in the history of these people, 
was called. Amongst other things, the seventh article provides that all sa- 
lines, the private roperty, ofindividual Western Cherokees, of which they had 
been dispossessed, ould be returned or paid for by the Cherokee Nation, 
(Ses 9 Stat. L., 874. 7 

Your committee have carefully examined all the papers and records to be had 
in the case and have heard the delegates of the Cherokee Nation in behalf of 
the nation, and there is no claim or pretense on their part that the saline prop- 
erty or =~ pn thereof was ever returned to either Bluford Westin his life- 
time or to legal representatives since his death, and all the payment wefind 
was made to Nancy Markham, the widow of the said West, d amount- 
ing to $12,000, for her home improvements adjoining the West Saline. Under 


the laws feat the Tokes D aa tee hoe death of the h = 
any survives a 0 men 
formerly Nancy West, as the widow of ie ies West, Gt s 
recover from the i for, which it seems she 

‘The delegates seem to think that the $12,000 me = ean was intended to 


with apondon marked Exhibit A, 
It 


and account of the widow agree, but differ greatly in the amount, 
accounts for this by tes feted hat several years had elapsed from the date of ap- 
praisement and date of payment, and that a cay. — young orchard had become 
grown, bearing trees, aud uncompleted barns had been finished by her, and 
that her settlement was based upon the valuation of her separate property w 
payment was made. If this be true, and we find nothing to contradict it—at 
east the evidence and records show conclusively that nothing was paid on the 
— proper, which wasseparately appraised by Wood and Kirkham at$15,300— 
must be so. 

And as all claims against the Government growing out of the treaty of 1346, 
as well as individual claims of Western Cherokees against their own nation, 
have borne 5 per cent. interest, your committee could well find that the 
okee Nation should pay to the estate of Bluford West, deceased, the sum of 
$15,300, the appraised value of the saline proper, as made by Captain Wood and 
Lieutenant Kirkham, with 5 per cent. interest from date of award; and if what 
pe committee has recited was all the evidence in the case, we could find noth- 

ng else; but it appears from the sworn statement of one Bluford and 
H. D. Reese both being very worthy men and the latter a very prominent one, 
that the nt of the Cherokee Nation, who was appointed by the nation under 
the acts of their council to take possession and appraise the various salines ap- 
8 to the public use, did himself appraise the saline in controversy at 


Your committee haye concluded to adopt the nation’s own appraisement and 
then allow them the full benefit of the $12,000 paid the widow, thus eon fon y EY 
balance of $12,000 instead of $15,300 due the estate. The sworn statement of 
berty and Reese is herewith appended and marked Exhibit B. This gives the 
nation full credit for all they claim they have ever paid and fixes the value of 
the entire property at what their own nt said it Was worth, 5 per cent, inter- 
est being the rate the Government bas always paid the Cherokees on their trust 
fund; and inasmuchas the Cherokee Nation has been receiving 5 percent. interest 
from the Government on the very money they should have paid Bluford West, 
they can not complain at paying that rate on this long-deferred debt; in other 
words, by withholding the balance due West on their own appraisement, 
have received from the Government the same amount of interest that the substi- 
tute requires them to pay on this demand. Besides, under the treaty of 1846, 
out of which this claim grows, interest has been allowed by Congress and by 
the Departments on all claims, both public and private, at that rate, 

Finding that the legal representatives of Bluford West, deceased, have dili- 
gently prosecuted this claim against the Cherokee Nation at all proper times 
and upon all proper occasions, as admitted by the delegates of said nation, we 
see no reason why this long-deferred demand should not be paid with en 
us above stated. ‘Therefore we report the accompanying s tute for the bi 
referred to us and recommend that it do pass. 


Mr. HOOKER. Mr. Speaker, I would like very much to have a lit- 
tle further explanation of this bill than that given in the report. It 
seems to me, as far as I could gather from the reading of the repo 
that this is hardly one of that character of bills that ought to be 
under a suspension of the rules, and certainly one that ought not to be 
passed without due consideration. It is evidently a somewhat com- 
plicated claim, and on 5 of the report the Committee on Indian 
Affairs themselves use the following language: 

The del seem to think that the $12,000 paid the widow was intended to 
be in full for the entire estate, but the records and the evidence show conclu- 
sively that such was not the case. > 

Now, I understand from one of the delegates of the Cherokee Nation, 
who was here lately, that they still insist upon it that the $12,000 was 
a payment in full of all claims made by the estate of West against the 
Cherokee Nation; and in view of the fact that it presents a question of 
doubt, a matter about which there is dispute, it does not seem to me 
to be that character of bill that ought to be passed in the House under 
a suspension of the rules. I had not been apprised of the fact that 
such bill was to be introduced until it was read from the desk or un- 
til the gentleman from Arkansas rose to present it this morning. I 
think, where there is any question about the amount to be paid ora 
controversy such as exists here, that no attempt should be made to 
force the bill through under a suspension of the rules. 

I would make the further suggestion, Mr. Speaker, although I do 
not propose to be captious, that certainly this bill ought not to pass 
without going into the Gemmittee of the Whole and consi: it, for 
it involves the payment of a considerable amount of money. I make 
that point of order, that the motion of the gentleman can not be enter- 
tained. 

‘Mr. PEEL. I do not think the point of order is well taken anyway; 
but, for the information of the gentleman, it does not take a cent out 
of the United States Treasury. 

Mr. HOOKER. But it requires it to be taken from the funds of the 
Indians, and that is the same in effect. However, the point of order 
is probably not well taken, as this is a motion to d all rules; 
and upon consideration I withdraw it, though I submit, Mr. 


Speaker, that this bill is of a character there being a controversy about 


k y 
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the amount due—that ought not to be passed under a suspension of the 
rules. 

Mr. PEEL. Ifthe gentleman from Mississippi had taken the time 
to examine the record and the report accompanying this bill thoroughly 
he would have found out all about it. 

Mr. HOOKER. The gentleman from Mississippi“ had no oppor- 
tunity to examine it, nor had anybody else. 

Mr, PEEL. It has been on the Calendar for a long time. 

Mr. HOOKER. But we did not know when you were going to call 
itu 

Mr. PEEL. And the delegates from the Cherokee Nation were be- 
fore the committee by invitation. 

Mr. HOOKER. But the gentleman said himself that they objected 
to it. 

Mr. PEEL. Well, very little. All the objection they had in the 
world to it was that they did not profess to know anything about it. 
These men understood that the payment to the widow was in full; but 
the records show that not a cent was ever appropriated to the estate of 
Bluford West for his claim of interest in these salines. The gentleman 
knows that under Cherokee laws the separate home improvement is the 
pro of the widow. 

ow, she was paid for those improvements, but not a cent was ever 
paid to the estate of her husband for the saline property, nor was any 
account presented for it. The widow’s property was appraised sepa- 
rately from the property of the estate for which this claim is made, 
appraised separately and paid separately. The Army officers who ap- 
praised her property, adjoining this saline property, made a separate 
appraisement of it and a separate appraisement of the saline property; 
the widow’s property was paid for, but not the other. The amount 
itself shows that our account against the Cherokee Nation was for the 
home improvements, and not for the salines. The Cherokee Nation, 
after having taken possession of the property, ordered an appraisement, 
and the affidavits on file show that they appraised the entire property, 
including the home improvements, at $24,000. Of this amount the ap- 
praisement for the widow’s portion, or the home improvements, $12,000 
was paid, leaving the re g $12,000 to be still paid, as covered by 


this bill. 

Mr. CHEADLE. Does this bill provide for payment in full of the 
claim? 

Mr. PEEL. Yes; payment in full. 

Mr, CHEADLE. How far back does the interest go; to 1840? 


Mr. PEEL. About 1841 or 1842, I think. But it should be remem- 
bered that the Indian nation get interest on the funds that the Gov- 
ernment holds for them. 

Mr. HOOKER, I leave to say in reply to the statement of my 
friend from Arkansas, who represents the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
that the explanation which has been given by him in response to the 
inquiries I have suggested, Mr. Speaker, is but a strong argument to 
the House that it ought not to pass a bill of this character under a sus- 
pension of the rules, for there is evidently some controversy about the 
amount, and while I have never heard of it until it was brought up 
here I am informed that the delegates from the Cherokee Nation, 
Chiefs Bushyhead, Adair, and others, are not assenting to the bill; hence 
I propounded the inquiry to the gentleman as to whether it was a bill 
to which the representatives of these pore had given their assent, 
and if there is any doubt about it I submit to the Honse again that it 
is a character of bill that ought not to be passed with the limited dis- 
cussion that may be permitted under a motion to suspend the rules. 

This is an old claim, of longstanding. There are a great many other 
private claims that have been pushed out by the action of the House 
and not considered, and I can not conceive why this should be consid- 
ered under a motion to suspend the rules when the Honse has pushed 
aside the other claims on the Private Calendar. Without a better ex- 

tion than my friend from Arkansas [Mr. PEEL] has given, as he 
is a very clear-headed man and makes his statements very much to the 
point, the very feebleness with which he has argued his case shows to 
my mind that he is conscious of some weakness in it; therefore I hope 
the bill will not pass. 

Mr. PEEL. If time would permit I would give the House a state- 
ment that would make perfectly clear the propriety of passing this 
bill, but the time will not permit me to go into all details. The fact 
that the gentleman says that he has never heard of the bill till to-day 
would indicate that there is nothing very wrong about it, because he 
would have heard if there had been anything wrong about a bill in 
which Indians were interested. 

Mr. HOOKER, They are the best people to look after their own 
interests, i 

Mr. PEEL. Ihave given a very close investigation to the case and 
itis as just a claim as I ever handled since I have been a member of 
this House. If it is not all right, then evidence and figures are at 
fault and of no account. 

The question was taken on suspending the rules; and the Speaker 
announced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. HOOKER. Division, 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 95, noes 5, 

Mr. HOOKER. No quorum. 


The SPEAKER, In this case the Chair will appoint tellers. 

Mr. PEEL and Mr. HOOKER were appointed. 

The Honse again divided; and tellers i ce he 152, noes 8. 

So the rules were suspended and the bill passed, two-thirds voting 
in favor thereof. 


ADDITIONAL LAND DISTRICTS IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON, 


Mr. WILSON, of Washington. I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (S. 2304) to establish two additional land districts in the 
State of Washington. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be itenacted, te.. That all that portion of the State of Washington bounded and 
described as follows: Commencing at a point on the western coast of the State 
of Washington, where the line between townships 14 and 15 north of the base- 
line intersects said coast; thence east along said line between townships H and 
15 to the summit of the Cascade range of mountains; thence north along the 
summit of said per to a point where the fifth standard parallel, if projected, 
would intersect said range; thence west along said fifth standard parallel to the 
Willamette principal meridian; thence north along said meridian to the north- 
east corner of township 24 north, of range 1 west; thence westalong the line 
between townships 24 and 25 when extended to the Pacific Ocean; thence south 
along the western coast of the State to the place of beginning, be, and the same 
is hereby, constituted a new land district, to be called the Chehalis land district 
of the State of Washington, and the land office for said district shall be located 


at the city of Olympia. 
Src. 2. That all that portion of the State of Washington beginning at a point 
on the northern boun of the State where the Columbia guide — — 
when projected, will intersect the said northern boundary of the State; thence 
west along said northern boundary toa point where the same intersects the sume 
mit of the Cascade of mountains; thence south along the summit of said 

e range to a point where the fifth standard parallel north when projected 
will intersect said range; thence east along said fifth standard n to the 
intersection thereof with the Columbia guide meridian, between ranges 30 and 
31 east; thence north following said guide meridian to the place of beginning, be, 
and the same is hereby, constituted a new land district, to be called the Columbia 
land district in the State of Washington, and the Jand office for said district shall 
be located at the town of Waterville. 

Sec. 3. That the President, by and with the ad vice and consent of the Senate, 
is hereby authorized to appoint a register and receiver for each of said land dis- 
tricts hereby created, who shall reside at the places where their respective land 
offices are located and whoshall have the same anthority and shall perform the 
same and similar duties and receive the same fees, emoluments, and compen- 
sation as registers and receivers discharging like duties in other land offices in 
the State of Washington, and said land districts shall be subject as other land 
districts are under the Jaws to be changed or consolidated with any other land 
district or districts, and the said land offices may be changed to any other loca- 
tion by order of the President. 


Mr, HOLMAN, I demand a second, but waive the count, 
A second was considered as ordered. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I now ask for the reading of the report. 
The report was read, as follows: 


The Committee on the Public Lands, to whom was referred Senate bill 2304, 
respectfully report: > 

That the two proposed land districts are subdivisions of whatis known as the 
Seattle and Yakima land districts, 

The Seattle land office has become so overburdened with business that the of- 
fice is now one year behind in open dates for taking final proof,and in contest 
cases it is impossible for the register or receiver to render decisions within a 
reasonable time. The fees and commissions of said office for the last fiscal year 
were in the neighborhood of $60,000. 

This amount entails an enormous amount of work. To reach the present 
office most of those residing in the proposed new_district must travel some 300 
ee pa to make a timber-land entry on final proof [takes] from three to four 

ys' time. 

The district proposed by the bill will be about 180 miles long and 60 wide and 
will be known asthe Chehalis land district. The land embraced in this dis- 
trict, we are informed, has been settled very rapidly of late years. It is esti- 
mated that five thousand people have gone into Chehalis County in the last 
eighteen months. It is also estimated that the proposed district has fully sev- 
enty-five thousand panpe: The committee is of the opinion that this Chehalis 
land district is so bounded as to entail very trifling expense in the preparation 
of plats and tract books, and the proposed location of said office at Olympia, the 
capital of the State, would, when so located, be most convenient and accessible 
from all parts of the district. s 

The new district proposed and designated as the Columbia land district will 
be about 100 miles square. In the proposed district, in addition to a large ag- 
ricultural area, it also contains a large mineral area, and many promising 
camps are in existence in many parts of 8 County. This county has 
nowa population of (estimated) 5,000, and several hundred mining claims have 
been located, and it is thought that the number will be largely increased this 
year. In all matters before a United States land office they must travel a dis- 
tance of about 400 miles. The population and settlers have come in so fast for 
the past year that the Postal rtment have given them a daily mail from 
Waterville, the proposed location of said office, to Ruby, the county seat of 
Okanogan County. In Douglas County the land is entirely agricultural, and 
these people are put toa great hardship in being compelled to travel so far— 
over 100 miles, 

Yourcommitteeisinformed that about one-half of the business of the Tacoma 
land office comes from the county of Douglas. Two railroads are now being 
built to the 1 seat of Waterville. It is, therefore, evident, from the character 
of the country, the diversity of its resources, the rapid settlement in poeren, 
that the business of the new land district will well justify its establishment, 
while its creation will be of great convenience to the settlers. 

The letters of the honorable Secretary of the Interior and Commissioner of 
the General Land Office are transmitted herewith and read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Washington, February 6, 1890. 

Sin: I have the honor to transmit,in response to your request of the 29th 
ultimo for the views of this Department on Senate bill No. 2304, to establish 
two additional land districtsin the State of Washington, a copy of a reportof 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office thereon, together with a map, ex- 
pressing views favorable to the passage of the bill under consideration, pro- 
vided certain amendments thereto are made, in which I concur. 

oe amendments suggested, to which your attention is invited, are as follows, 
to wit: 

In section 1, line 15, the second word of said line, of,“ should read bo- 
tween,” and after the word “twenty-five,” in said line 15, the words when 
extended” should be inserted. 
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In section 2, line 3, the word "the should be inserted after the word “ where,” 
the words “ when ted will intersect" should be inserted 
“ intersects" should be stricken out. 


JOHN W. NOBLE, Secretary. 
Hon. P. B. PLUMB, 
Chairman committee on Public Lands, U. S. Senate, 


. 
E 


GENERAL LAND OFFICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIO 
Washington, D. C., February 4, 1890. 

Sm: I have received, by your reference, for report, a communication from 
Hon. P. B. PLUMB, chairman of the Senate Committee on Public Lands, dated 
the 30th ultimo, and inclosing a copy of bill S. 2304, to establish two additional 
Jand districts in the State of Washington. 

In reply, I have the honor to state that it is believed that the establishment 
of the proposed districts will serve a great publicconvenience and afford much- 
nee facilities to settlers for the transaction of business in relation to the en- 
try of lands in the State. 

15 fore enactment, however, I suggest that the bill should be amended as fol- 

WS: 

In section 1, line L5, the second word of said line, “of, should read between,“ 
and after the word “twenty-five,” in suid line 15, the words "“ when extended“ 
should be inserted. 

In section 2, line 3, the word “the " should be inserted after the word“ where,“ 
and in line Sthe words“ when projected will intersect "' should be inserted after 
the word “north,” and the word “intersects ™ should be stricken out. 

When the bill shall be amended as above indicated the same will meet with 
the N of this office. N 

I inclose herewith a map of the State of Washington, upon which the bounda- 
ries of 5 are marked in red and the boundaries of the districts 

roposed by the bill aforesaid are marked fo blue. The papers and bill are 

rewith returned. 
Very respectfully, 
LEWIS A. GROFF, Commissioner. 

Hon, Jons W. NOBLE, 

Secretary of the Interior. 

On final consideration of the facta the committee respectfully recommends 

that Senate bill 2304 do pass. 


The motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill was agreed to, two- 
thirds voting in favor thereof. 
ARANSAS PASS. 


Mr. CRAIN. I move to suspend the rules and pass the bill (S. 3472) 
for improving Aransas Pass. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Aransas Pass Harbor Company, a corporation 
duly chartered under the laws of the State of Texas, and their associates, as- 
signs, successors, and representatives, be, and they are hereby, authorized, on 
the conditions hereinafter mentioned, to construct, own, and operate such per- 
manent and suficient jetties and breakwaters and such auxiliary works as are 
necessary to create and permanently maintain, as hereinafter set forth, a navi- 

le channel across the outer bar which obstructs the entrance to Aransas Pass 
r, on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, in the State of Texas, and so far into 
the bays and navigable waters as may be u to reach a place that will 
afford ample dockage and protection from storms, purrs ee and tidal 
waves for the purpose of furnishing the vessels and boats adapted to the pur- 
facilities for navigation in and along the entire length of said channel, 
and for that purpose they may construct in the Gulf of Mexico and in and 
across the baysand navigable waters adjacent thereto such walls, jetties, dikes, 
levees, and other structures, and employ such boats, rafts, bridges, and appli- 
ances as they may in the prosecution of said work deem necessary: Provided, 
That no such structure or means employed shall hinder, delay, or interfere with 
the free navigation in said channel, harbor, bays, or navigable waters; and to 
protect their said works they may build and maintain such levees, embank- 
ments, walls, or Mabel as may be necessary to secure their permanency along 
the banks or shores of Mustang, St. Joseph, and Harbor Islands as the United 
States is authorized to grant, and to utilize such works as the Government has 
already constructed, and will hold the United States harmless from any dam- 
age that may accrue to any porn or persons by the construction of said walls, 
ettles, dikes, levees, and other works constructed thereunder: Provided further, 
hat unless the construction of the proposed work shall be commenced within 
one, year from date of the approval of this act and be diligently prosecuted by 
the expenditure of at least $300,000 per annum thereafter in the prosecution 
thereof until 20 feet depth of water over the outer bar is obtained, the grant of 
privileges herein shall be forfeited; and unless the said company, their asso- 
ciates, assigns, successors, or legal representatives, shall secure a navigable 
depth over said outer bar of 15 feet of water within three years after the date of 
the approval of this act, and a navigable depth of 20 feet of water oversaid bar 
within five years from said date, then Congress may revoke the privileges herein 
granted in relation to said improvement. 

Sre.2. That at any time after said improvements and auxiliary works have 
been completed as herein provided and said depth of 20 feet has been obtained, 
the United States shall have the right to pay the said company, or their assigns, 
successors, or legal representatives, the value of the works constructed under 
this act or under or virtue of any authority granted by the State of Texas, 
and on such payment 3 by the United States all rights to said work 
on the part of said parties shall cease, but nothing in this act shall be construed 
as com ing the Government to take possession of and pay for said works un- 
less so desired. Nothing within the provisions of this act shall be construed as 
authorizing the said company to 5 70 or collect tolls or tonnage upon boats 
or vessels navigating said channel the navigation of the same shall be free. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I think the report ought to be read. 

Mr. CRAIN. The report is at the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Task that it be read, without demanding a second. 
The report was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Rivers and Harbors, to whom was referred the Senate bill 
No. 3472, entitled “An act for improving Aransas Pass,” has considered the 
same, and I am instructed by said committee to report the bill back to the House 
with the recommendation that it do pass. The bill authorizes the Aransas Pass 
Harbor Company, a body corporate, duly chartered by the State of Texas, todo 
all work of harbor improvement at Aransas Pass as may be necessary to obtain 
and maintain a depth of not less than 20 feet of wateron the outer bar at that 

int; and this work shall be constructed in such manner as not to impede or 

nterfere with navigation ; and it is provided that the said company shall hold 

the Government of the United States harmless from any damage that may ac- 
crue to any person or persons by the construction of said works. 

The bill expressly stipulates that the Aransas Pass Harbor Company shall 
commence the work of harbor improvement within one year from the time that 
the bill becomes a law, and be diligently prosecuted by the expenditure of at 


least per in the n thereof until 20 feet of wat- 
er over the outer bar is obtained. The company is also required to obtain a 
depth of at least 15 feet on the outer bar wit three years after the 


of the act and a navigable depth of 20 feet within five years from said date; 
upon its failure to do so Congress may revoke the privileges granted to 

company in relation to said improvements, 

after the completion of said works of harbor improvement 


Atany time 
United States has the option of taking the same upon paying the value t 
The bill further provides that the said company ll not be authorized to col- 


lect tolls or tonnage upon boats or vessels navi; g said channel, and that the 
navigation of the same shall be free. It isthe opinion of the committee that 
interests of the Government and of the people are properly ed, and 

the harbor at Aransas Pass should be speedily improved, and because of these 
considerations it recommends the passage of the Dull. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I would like to inquire of the gentleman in 
charge of this bill if this Aransas Pass is navigable, and to whom do the 
improvements belong? 

Mr. CRAIN. It is navigable; and the work is under the control of 
the Government engineers under the direction of the Secretary of War. 
They have been at work there for a number of years. This was sub- 
mitted to me by the Chief of Engineers, and he has favored it in a com- 
munication addressed to the chairman of the Senate Committee on Com- 


merce. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I understand at the present time it takes no 
money out of the Treasury. 

Mr. CRAIN. Nota dollar. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. It simply provides that the Government may 
conduct this work ? 

Mr. CRAIN. That is all that is asked. 

Mr. SAYERS. It does not involve the expenditure of a dollar by 


the Government. 
The motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill was agreed to, 


two-thirds voting in favor thereof. 
ORDNANCE STORES AND SUPPLIES FOR THE STATE OF MAINE, 


Mr. DINGLEY. I ask unanimous consent to discharge the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs from the further consideration of the 
(H. R. 7904) for the issue of ordnance stores and supplies to the Stain 
of Maine, to replace similar stores destroyed by fire, and suspend 
rules and pass the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, étc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 8 
and directed to issue to the State of Maine the following ordnance and ordnance 
stores and clothing, and camp and garrison equipage, to replace like stores is- 
sued to said State under the law for arming and equipping the militia, said 
oe having been destroyed by fire on the 7th day of January, A. D. 
namely: 

Clothing, camp and garrison equipage: Fifty woolen blankets, forty-eight 
blouses, forty-five forage caps, forty-one uniform dress coats, fifty-seven cor 
helmets, twenty-nine overcoats, forty-one trousers, two tenor drums, two pait 
tenor drum-sticks, five Upton’s Tactics, rev 

Ordnance and ordnance stores: Three arm-chests; one thousand ball car- 
tridges, caliber .45; sixty-one bayonets for Springfield breech-londing rifles, eall- 
ber. 45; fifty-two bayonets for Springfield cadet rifle; one hun and nine 
steel bayonet scabbards; one hundred and eight McKeever cartridge-boxes; 
fifty-six gun-slings; 8 knapsacks; five artillery sabers; six 4 tf 
saber belts and plates; fifty-six Springfield breech- ing rifles, caliber .45; 
forty-nine Springfield 5 rifles, caliber .45; one hundred and 
thirty waist belts; one hundred and 9 waist-belt plates; one Cpounder 
brass cannon; one carriage for 6-pounder brass cannon; one limber for 6-pounder 
brass cannon; two rammers and swabs for pounder brass cannon; one 
handspike for 6-pounder brass cannon; two iron tar-buckets, four sets wheel 
harnesses, four sets lead harnesses, five riding saddles, three leg guards, twenty 
saddle blankets, four bridles, five whips, three gunners’ haversacks, three w. 
and staves, one primer pouch, one lanyard, one Gatling gun (five A 
carriage for Gatling gun, one thumb-stall, one priming-wire one 
strap, two tow-hooks, 


The motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill was agreed to, two- 
thirds voting in favor thereof. 


SHELVING FOR HOUSE DOCUMENT-ROOM,. 


Mr. LEWIS. I move to suspend the rules and pass the following 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the carpenter of the House be directed to provide n 
shelving for the House document-room, and that the Clerk of the House 2 
hereby directed to pay for the same from the contingent fund of the House. 

Mr. CANNON, Is the resolution reported from a committee? 

TheSPEAKER. Itisreported from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

The motion to suspend the rules and pass the resolution was agreed 
to, two-thirds voting in favor thereof. 


REMOVAL OF UNITED STATES COURT-HOUSE AT BALTIMORE, MD, 


Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. I move to supend the rules and pass the bill 
(H. R. 8342) for the removal of the United States court-house building 
at Baltimore, Md. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Whereas by reason of the completion of the new publie building at the ci 
of Baltimore, in which ample accomm tions are provided for vat 
States courts and the offices of the clerks of said courts and the United States 
district attorney and marshal, the present United States court-house building 
is of no further use, and will shortly be entirely unoccupied; and 

Whereas the said Igst-named building is not only about to be unnecessary — 
the dispatch of Federal business, but a positive obstruction to the proper cond 
of business at the building just completed: Therefore, 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the e be, and he is hereby, 
authorized, as soon as he shall deem practicable, and r due notice by ad 
tisement, to sell the said building by public suction, the same to be removed by 
the purchaser thereof, subject to such provisions as the Secretary of the 
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and the proceeds of such sale shall be covered into the 


Treasury of the United States, 
Sno. 2, That this act take effect from the date of its passage. 


ury may prescribe ; 


Mr. HOLMAN. I demand a second. 
Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. I ask unanimous consent that a second be 
ered as ordered. 
was no objection, and a second was considered as ordered. 
Mr. DUNNELL. The bill fails to state the manner of sale. 
Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. The bill states that it is to be sold by auc- 


tion. 

Mr. DUNNELL. What notice is to be given? 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. That is left discretionary with the Secretary 

the Treasury under the provisions of general law. 

Mr. DUNNELL. It is very unusual. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It seems to me that the mode of procedure ought 
to be stated in the bill; and there ought to be provisions such as are 
common and usual to secure the proper performance of the duty, 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. I would state, in reply to the suggestion made 
by the gentleman from Indiana, that it is not proposed to sell the ground 
upon which the building stands, but simply the materials, and to have 
them removed., so as to take away the obstructions from the new building. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I 8 that, but it seems to me that the same 

iple ought to appl y and there ought to be some method appointed 
it was to be done, but I will only now ask for the reading of 

e report. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. 8342) for the removal of the United States court-house building at Bal- 
* erà Md., sanai the 1 roport: 

ee upon which the recently completed public building at 

Baltimore was built were made upon the clear and evident theory of the re- 

foe tie val of the old court-house balding. 3s yk ak by this bill, when, as is about 
o 


uilding and the improving of the ap- 


case, the same should be nger needed fo r Government urposes. 
measure is therefore but the SAECO OE and perfecting of the jAy de- 
panded facilitating of the use of the new 
33 therefore two courses to be pursued, the repari of the building 
some other locality or its sale and removal. The building isa dressed gran- 
structure, the transportation of which to some other } ity would involve 
amount of expense, with the strong probability of a very considerable 
item n readapting it to the different needs of another place. Its removal would 
pead the estimation of the Supervising Archi „ as the committee is 
cost more than the erection of an entirely new building at any de- 
i g aezen ty. The di tion by sale and the covering of the proceeds into 
seems eminently practicable and pro 
The a hy therefore recommend the bill do pass. 
The motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill was agreed to, two- 
thirds voting in favor thereof. 
JACKSONVILLE, ST. AUGUSTINE AND HALIFAX RIVER RAILWAY. 
Mr. BULLOCK, Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and pass 
Es bill (H. R. 9104) granting to the Jacksonville, St. Augustine and 
ver Railway Company the right of way across the United 
States military reservation at St. Augustine, Fla. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, elc., That the Jacksonville, St. Augustine and Halifax River 
eye A Company, a corporation duly organized and existing under the laws 
the State of Florida, be, . ted a right of way across the pro- 
gy eee of “the lines,“ or ditch, on Oni ited States military reservation at 
— ris tev Ag the construction, aime yey and use ope ie of ae 
y of War: 


as be ap roved by the Secretar 
Sided, T hat auch right of way shal not exesed 100 feet in width, and shall be 


to 
Fojary of War sh thee at the 5 
2. if ee right her hereby conferred shall not pa exercised and the road 
after — pomeo of this act, all the rights and au- 
thority hereby pero’ shall absolutely cease and determine. 
Mr. HOLMAN. Idemand a second, and ask unanimous consent that 
a second be considered as ordered. 
There was no objection. ¥ 
Mr. HOLMAN. Lask for the reading of report. 
The report (by Mr. geil was read, as follows: 


pany a Hehe of way Jacksonville, St. rappie de an 
1 of way across the United States —— f 8 at St. Augus- 
the substitute 


y report a substitute for the sail 
3 that the original lie on the table. The letters of the Sec- 
222 of War and Chief of Engineers are hereto appended and made a part of 


[House Miscellaneous Document No. 136, Fitty- rst Congress, first session.] 
Letter from ae of War, returning H. R, 5972, granting to the Jackson- 
the Calis 1 25 Halifax River Iway Company aright of way across 
ted hates military reservation at St. Augustine, Fla., with a report of 

Chief of Engineers expressing the views of the Department, and maps. 

Wan DEPARTMENT, Washington, March 6, 1890. 
turn herewith H. R.5972, granting to the Jacksonville, St. Augustine, 
River Railway Company a right of way across the Uni States 
ty reservation at St. Augustine, Fla., referred to this Department on the 
in ig oar your attention to the inclosed report of the Chief of En- 


Sorte bill, and 1, 1890, which expresses the views of the Department 
— 7 to the accompanying copy of the revocable license and map 


Ther report of wie 2 Chief of Engineers was made in anjjcipation of a call for 


the 2 t upon the bill. 
* REDFIELD PROCTOR, 
Secretary of War, 
Hon. B. M. Curcuzox, 
Chairman Committee on Military Affairs, House of Representatives, 


n ts 
1800. 


Sre: I have the honor to inclose herewith H. Sh rere first 
session, a bill granting to the 3 St. Augustine an ver 
3 Company a right of way across the United States Alltag reservation 
al ugustine, Fia 

A reyocable license was 9 by the of War on the 13th of Jan- 
uary, 1890, to the Jacksonville, St 8 and ifax River Railway Com- 
pany for the Ay wee of way cae propona ta) to be — aA by this bill. One of con- 
ban wr AN 


said railway company Al. 7A * present session of Congress a) 
fora pee te of way for the p aforesaid, and if notsooner revok Bnd 


this bill has been introduced in pursuance of this condi- 
tion. No objection is known to its passage, but the ~ has not as yet been re- 
here for report. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

TAR: aan ae CASEY, 

P rig. Gen. Engineers, 

Hon. REDFIELD PROCTOR, * ec 
Secretary of War. 


REVOCABLE LICENSE, 


The Jacksonville, St. Augustine and Halifax River apap! Company is 
hereby granted a license, revocable at will by the Erate Aa of Wan to oe, 
upon the United States military reservation at St. 3 
maintain, and use thereon one or more tracks and sidings aoross . — prolon 
tion of “the lines,” or ditch, on said reservation, between limits formed by a 
presentline of crossing the lines.“ and the San Sebastian River, marked 
Aand B, tively, — the map hereto attached; and also to fill in the land 
under the said tracks and sidings to the grade of the road, exceptas hereinafter 
provided, upon the following provisions and conditions: 

1. That the said company shall provide and keep clear s sufficient channel 
at the proper grade for the flow into and out of the ditoh in “the lines; and 
po upon request by the proper representative of the United States, p rovide 

ado crossing for teams and tram-cars across its track in the prolongationof 
si nes. 

2. That the work hereby authorized shall be done to dons satisfaction of the 
engineer officer in charge of the defenses at St. Au 

That the said company shall remove the sai —.— and‘sidings and ya- 
cate ä upon demand by the proper representative of the War Do- 
partmen 

4. That said railway company shall, at the present session of Congress, 
for aright of way for the purpose aforesaid, and that if not sooner tevoxed Aw 
license shall cease at the end of said session. 

5. That any sum which may have — 5 be expended after revocation of this li- 
cense in putting any premises or popan hereby authorized to be occupied or 
used in as good condition for use by the United 555 
be repaid by said Jacksonville, St. Augustine and Halifax River Railway Com- 
pany on demand. 

Witness my hand, this 13th day of January, 1890. 

REDFIELD PROCTO: 
Seerctary of 


This license, with the terms, visions, and conditions set out therein, 
hereby accepted this 9th day of January, 1800 sot = 
JACKSONVILLE, Sr. AUGUSTINE AND 
HALIFAX RIVER RAILWAY Co CONPANY, 
By W. L. CRAWFORD, Superintendent. 
cet in 3 of— 
Captain, sof Engineers, U. 
H. B. 9 Jews MORS 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, this bill does not provide for the re- 
strictions and limitations that were prescribed in the license granted 
by the Secretary of War. It will be noticed that in granting the li- 
cense for the railroad company to construct its road through this res- 
ervation the grant was made upon certain conditions, and those con- 
ditions are not embodied in this bill, as I understand it. 

Mr. BULLOCK. . Substantially they are in the bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be again read. 
If it contains those restrictions and reservations, of course I have no ob- 
jection to it, but I think it does not. 

The bill was again read. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The bill does seem to cover substantially the pro- 
visions contained in the license granted by the Secretary of War. 

The motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill was agreed to, 
two-thirds voting in favor thereof. 


LABAN HEATH & CO. 


Mr. PICKLER, Mr. Speaker, I move to we the rules and 
the bill (S. 948) for the relief of Laban Heath & Co., of Boston, 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay to Laban Heath & Co,, of Boston, Mass., out „ in the 
Treasury not otherwise ap appropriated: thi the sum of $13, 621.21, which amount shall 
be in full for all claims of aban Heath & Ca. inst the United States 
by reason of damages claimed by them on account of the ar hee 8 
of certain panera of United States bonds desi 9 for illustrating a wor 
to be issued by the said Laban Heath & Co., called The United States Bond 
Detector and Complete History of the United States Securities.” 


Mr. BLAND. I demand a second, and ask unanimous consent that 
a second be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. I desire to have the report read. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think a brief explanation would perhaps be 
more satisfactory. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the fact will be explained, if it is a fact, 
that the amount recommended by the committee is the amount act- 
ually paid into the Treasury. 
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The report (by Mr. BOOoTHMAN) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (S. 948) for the relief 
of Laban Heath & Co., submit the Ne report: 

This bill is identical with the bill of the House (H. R.3537) as amended by the 
Committee on Claims of the House and favorably reported to the House at this 
session. Your committee therefore adopt as the report u this bill their re- 
port heretofore filed on said House bill, and recommend the Senate bill be 

as ee for the House bill above referred to, and that the House 
lie on the 0. 


Mr. PICKLER. L ask to have read the statement which I send to 
the desk. 
The statement was read, as follows: 


Senate bill 948 for relief of Laban Heath & Co, is identically the same as House 

bill 3537, which has been considered by the House committee, and a unanimous 
rt made in favor of its passage. 8 

he same bill passed the Senate in the Fiftieth Co: and was reported 

favorably in the House, but was not reached on the endar. This I was 

originally for 849,641.27. A former report allowed $17,367.18, but now the com- 

mittees of both the Senate and the House have fixed upon $13,621.31, as follows: 


Cash paid into the Treasury of the United States . . sss. „219. 48 
Cash paid for paper on which the defective plates were printed... . 4,200.00 
Cash paid for express and freight. . .de 201.83 


Total . . . . . . wees 13.621. 31 


This bill is based upon a contract with the Treasury Department to furnish 
certain steel-plate one and other materials to enable this firm to publish a 
illustrated, and expensive work called The American Bond Detector 

and Complete History of all the United States Government Securities. 
That by reason of said contract twenty — and expensive steel plates were 
cut at the Engraving Bureau. That 220,000 impressions were printed on plate 


ac hat this firm expended over $59,000 on this work, all of which was a total 
loss by reason of the defective plates and worthless work of the Department. 

You will find in the report of your committee a bill of 9 showing 
the actual loss of this firm by reason of the bad work of the Department to 
amount to $59,641.27, 3 

When the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Richardson, learned of the defective 
and worthless work of his Department in the matter he appointed a committee 
to investigate. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Mr. Speaker, is the motion to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill in the form recommended by the committee? 

The SPEAKER. It is. 5 

The motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill was agreed to, 
two-thirds voting in favor thereof. 

By unanimous consent, the bill H. R. 3537, for the same purpose, was 
laid on the table. 

TOWN SITES IN OKLAHOMA. 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the unfinished business of 
Saturday, the conference report on the Oklahoma town-site bill. 
The SPEAKER. The question is upon the motion for the previous 
uestion. 
Mr. PERKINS. Before asking for a vote, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. TARSNEY]. — 
Mr. TARSNEY. I hope the gentleman will yield more than five 
minutes; he will save time by doing so. 
Mr. PERKINS. How much time does the gentleman want? 
Mr. TARSNEY. Twenty minutes. 
Mr. PERKINS. Oh, we expect to adjourn in less time than that. 
Iam willing to yield a reasonable time. 
Mr. TARSNEY. I shall not occupy more than five minutes myself, 
but there are other gentlemen who desire to be heard. 
Mr. PERKINS. Well, I propose to distribute some time myself. 
Mr. TARSNEY. Several other gentlemen desire to speak. 
Mr. PERKINS. Then I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 


Missouri. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Mr. Speaker, the act of March 2, 1889, opening 
these lands for settlement, prövided that no person should obtain title 
to land there who went into the Territory previous to the time fixed in 
the act and in violation of the President’s proclamation. The report 
of this conference committee simply inserts in this bill the same pro- 
vision that was in the act of March 2, 1839, enlarging it in no particu- 
lar. Therefore it is the same as though the provision were not inserted 
in this bill at all, because it is already the law by virtue of the act of 
March 2, 1889. 

Now, this House, in January last, considered the town-site bill for sev- 
eral days, and after that consideration incorporated into it certain amend- 
ments which went beyond the provisions of the act of March 2, 1839, 
and prevented other people than those who went into this Territory 
in violation of the President's proclamation from obtaining title. This 
House thoronghly understood what it was doing in Janaary, when it 
was considering that measure, and it then emphatically said that offi- 
cers of the Government of the United States, such as marshals and dep- 
uty marshals and others pretending to be officers of the Government, 
who went in there under permit from the Government and being there 
had an advantage other citizens who were, by the President’s procla- 
mation and by the Army of the United States, kept upon the border 
until 12 o’clock noon on the 20th day of April, should not be permitted to 
take advantage of their being lawfully there by seizing upon lots which 
they had had time previously to select and acquiring title to them. 

I say this House in January emphatically passed upon that question; 
and it went further, sir, and enacted that men who were there in the 
employ of railway companies and in the employ of lumber companies 


and others, men who had had an opportunity while they were la 
there to berg thd alin pet iy Bi ie dag er bgp f 
not be tted to take advantage of their opportunities and acquire 


title to such lots or lands. The act passed by the House in January 
contained this provision: 

That the claim for a town site or any thereof, or to any lot 
88 by a United States marshal. „ or other officer or 
agent of the United States who was in said Territory prior to the time fixed for 
the entering thereof by the proclamation of the President, or if made by a per- 
‘son who entered said Territory, or took possession of such town site or 
thereof, or lot therein, in advance of the time fixed for entering said 
by the proclamation of the President, and in violation thereof, shall be deemed 
and held invalid. 

Again this House provided in that bill: 


Nor shall the claim of anx person or his assignee be valid when 8 
e eee within the Territory prior to the day fixed by the dent's 
pi tion for entering said Territory did during such time select a town- 
site lot or lots thercin upon which he, after the time fixed by the 
filed his claim. 

Both of these provisions, which after exhaustive debate and careful 
consideration were inserted in the bill by this House in January last, are 
stricken out by this conference report. The bill as it stands now is a 
new bill; it is not the legislation of this House. Gentlemen who may 
examine this conference report can not recognize in it a semblance of 
the bill which this House passed in January, These very p 
which the House deliberately inserted in order to prevent men who 
gone in there wrongfully, with the insignia of the Government, under 
the false pretense that they were there for the preservation of order, 
from taking advantage of the rights of honest citizens who were kept 
upon the borders—these provisions haying been incorporated in the 
bill as expressing the deliberate judgment of the House, the confer- 
ence committee ought not to have stricken them out. The issue here 
this morning is whether the House is pre 1 to recede from these 
provisions which it inserted in the bill in January last. = 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. WASHINGTON], a member of the conference committee. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I think this bill as reported by 
the conferees covers clearly the ground insisted upon by ms oe 
man from Missouri [Mr. TARSNEY]. We went carefull fully 
over the entire bill, and we have not validated any invalid claim or 
sought to invalidate any legal claim. It is true that, in the substitute 
which has been framed, we do not in so many words declare that a 
man who was in the Territory as a United States officer, and who after 
the hour of noon on the 22d of April entered a lot, shall be dis- 

; we leave that matter to the judgment of these commission- 
ers, who, it is to be presumed, will be fair, honorable, upright men; 
they are to be judges of the law and the facts. 

The mere fact that a man was a United States officer in that Terri- 
tory will not deprive him of his rights under an entry which was made 
after the arrival of the time when other persons had a similar right of 
entry, but he could not go there as an officer for the purpose of acquir- 
ing rights not enjoyed by those whom he was employed to keep out of 
the Territory. On this point I find, in à letter addressed by Secretary 
Noble to John I. Dille, register of the land office at Guthrie, Indian 
Territory, this statement: 

It was the purpose of the Government to prevent any one entering the Tor- 
ritory under any permit or in any capacity save to enforce the law as thus un- 
eee the people, and not to go there in advance either as rs or 
sig . 

What could more clearly or forcibly express the views of the Secre- 
tary on this point? These commissioners are to be appointed by and to 
act under the instructions of Secretary Noble, who has already declared 
that the men who went into that Territory as public officers went there 
not as speculators or sight-seers, but to enforce the law. 

If while acting as officials they made entries, I have no doubt that 
their claims have all been contested. Those who entered according to 
law soon spotted every ‘*sooner’’ entry, and in the certificates w. 
were granted by the arbitration boards I have been informed that these 
* sõoner ” entries have been almost entirely ignored and wiped out. 

After all that has been said on the subject of entries by United States 
marshals and other officials, both in this House and by the Secretary ot 
the Interior and by the Commissioner of the General Land Office, we 
have every reason to believe that the Secretary of the Interior will in- 
struct these commissioners to take cognizance of the question whether 
or not the claimant in any case is a public officer who may have taken 
advantage of his official position in the Territory to make an entry on 
any of these town-site lots. 

This being the fact and assurance having been given by persons from 
the Territory that there are scarcely any of what were known as 
“sooner”? claimants in the Territory at this time, I can not see how 
any injustice is to result to any claimant under the bill as now agreed 
upon. We believe that it will bring about a peaceable and speedy set- 
tlement of all conflicting claims. In framing this bill in conference, 
we have recognized so far as we could what has been done by the com- 
missioners appointed by the people resident there at the time; but we 
have not treated the paper evidence of title possessed by men in that 
locality as anything more than prima facie evidence. 

The requisite proof of legal occupation and possession must be made 
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to the board of commissioners. If a person has purchased from a 


t sooner’ and possesses a paper title granted to a sooner,“ and if any 
contest arises, he will not take the property on account of any title he 
may sup himself to have derived from the ‘‘sooner,’’ but he must 
take it, if at all, on account of his own right to have made an original 
entry; and that right must not be contested by any one who was legally 
in the Territory prior to him and made a prior claim to that lot. 

We have endeavored, in framing this bill, to avoid the complications 
and explanations which are necessary when minute detailsareattempted. 
We have adhered to the full spirit, and as far as possible to the letter, 
of the bill which originally passed the House. In the particular in- 
stance, and the only one in the bill, pointed out by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. TARSNEY ] we thought that the general language used in 
the bill, taken in connection with the well known position of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, settled the question beyond all doubt. In section 2 
it is provided in the amended bill as recommended by the conference 
committee— 


That nothing in this act contained shall be so construed as to make valid 
any claim now invalid of those who entered upon and occupied said lands in 
violation of the laws of the United States or the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent thereunder: Provided further, That the certificates hereinbefore mentioned 
shall not be taken as evidence in favor of any person claiming lots who entered 
— — said lots in violation of law or the proclamation of the President there- 
un > 


Now, it does seem to me that is just and fair to all, is sufficiently 
explicit, and that no wording that might be suggested could afford any 
better protection than that and at the same time do justice to all 
parties claiming title out there. 

Mr. PERKINS. I now move the previous question. 

Mr. HOOKER rose. 

Mr. PERKINS, I will yield the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
HOOKER] five minutes. 

Mr. HOOKER. I yield my time to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. TARSNEY], who is more familiar with this subject than I am. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I did not yield the floor for this pur- 


Mr. HOOKER. I think I have a perfect right to give my time to 
the gentleman from Missouri, 

Mr. PERKINS. We have heard from the gentleman from Missouri 
repeatedly on this subject. 

Mr. HOOKER. The gentleman trom Missouri originally desired ten 
minutes. I had proposed to say something, but as the gentleman from 
Missouri was cut of 

Mr, PERKINS. I did not understand the gentleman from Missouri 
wanted ten minutes for himself, 

Mr. HOOKER. He said so. I yield my time to the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. PERKINS. Very well. 

Mr. TARSNEY. I shall not oceupy five minutes. I desire briefly 
to answer the arguments of the gentleman from Tennessee [ Mr. WASH- 
INGTON]. He says this report does not invalidate or validate any claim. 
That is the fault I find with it. 

The position that these men are under is this, and I want the House 
to understand it before it votes on the adoption of this report: When 
these men come before these officers to prove up their claims, when gen- 
tlemen want them adjudicated, the question will be, did they take the 
lots in violation of thelaw? Ifso, whatlaw? Why, the act of March, 
1889. What class of people were excluded by that act? Those who 
would go into the Territory in violation of the law and of the Prest- 
dent’s proclamation. But, Mr. Speaker, these men are men who did 
not go into the Territory in violation of the law or of the proclamation 
of the President, but they were officers of the Government—marshals 
and deputy marshals—sent in by the United States to perform their 
oaas duties, and while there for that purpose took possession of these 


Mr. PERKINS. Let me ask the gentleman from Missouri if the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office have not both decided that these parties are not entitled to any 
85 52 under existing law. 

. TARSNEY,. I can not answer the gentleman’s question except 
to this extent, that there is no law on which to predicate such a de- 
cision, because the language of the only law that could apply to them 
is that those who went in in violation of the President's proclamation 
are excluded from any right of occupancy. | 

Mr. PERKINS. Does the gentleman admit, then, that they se- 
cured rights under existing law? 

Mr. TARSNEY. I take this position: that until the title to the 
land passes from the United States it is within its power to say how 
and to whom it shall pass. There is no vested right in these parties, 
and when this act passes which precludes them from 1 3 the lands 
I say it is a proper act to be passed. But this committee of conference 
has gone further and has given away the position that the House took 
and the provision it inserted in January, which excluded them. 

Mr. P INS. Mr. Speaker, I only want to say a word for the 
information of the House: that the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office have each decided that these 


parties, of whom the gentleman from Missouri are not a 
to rights under existing law in that Territory; that they can not ' 
bona fide claims to town lots or homesteads, and that ee 
provided by this act are to execute the law under the instructions o; 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

I demand the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The question being taken on the adoption of the report, Mr. TARS- 
NEY demanded a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 118, noes 31. 

So the conference report was adopted. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, announced 
that the Senate had adopted the following resolutions; in which concur- 
rence of the House was requested: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with great sorrow of the death of the Hon, 
James B. Beck, late a Senator from the State of Kentucky. 

Resolved, That a committee of seven Senators be appointed by the President 
pro tempore to take order for superintending the funeral of Mr. Beck, which 
will take place to-morrow, Tuesday, in the Senate Chamber, at 1 o'clock p. m., 
and that the Senate will attend the same, 

Resolved, That as a further mark of res entertained by the Senate for his 
memory, his remains be removed from Washington to Kentucky in charge of 
the Sergeant-at-Arms and attended by the committee, who shall have full power 
to carry this resolution into effect, 

Resolved, That the 55 communicate these proceedings to the House of 
Representatives and invite the House of Representatives to attend the funeral 
to-morrow, Tuesday, at 1 o'clock p. m., and to appoint a committee to act with 
the committee of the Senate, 

Resolved, As a further mark of respect the Senate do now adjourn, 


The message also announced that the President pro tempore, under 
the foregoing resolution, appointed as said committee Mr. BLACKBURN, 
Mr. HARRIS, Mr. VANCE, Mr. KENNA, Mr. DAWES, Mr. EVARTS, and 
Mr. MANDERSON. p 


DEATH OF HON. JAMES B. BECK. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I send to the 
desk a resolution, and ask its immediate consideration, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives accepts the invitation of the Sen- 
ate to attend the funeral services of the late Hon. James B. Beck, to be held in 
the Senate Chamber to-morrow at 1 o'clock p. m., and that the Speaker of the 
House appoint a committee, to consist of nine members, to act in conjunction 
with the committee of the Senate, to make necessary arrangements and accom- 
pany the remains to the place of burial, 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect the House do now adjourn, 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I will not now 
detain the House except with the announcement of the death of my 
predecessor am friend, which occurred suddenly at the Baltimore and 
Potomac depot on last Saturday afternoon. It isa personal sorrow 
much more than a public one to many of us, most especially, perhaps, to 
me, who have been his friend since I was a lad of ten years of age, con- 
nected with him by every tie that can connect two men except that of 
blood. 

It was in this House that he won his first national reputation, a rep- 
utation based upon the loftiest qualities of true manhood. His life ig 
one of the most romantic in American politics. That a poor Scotch 
boy should come to the blue-grass country, should rise to the head of 
the most brilliant bar west of the Alleghany Mountains, should be 
elected four consecutive times to fill the seat which had been Henry 
Clay’s, should be translated to the Senate and receive election three 
times consecutively to that body almost without opposition, and should 
die with the love, confidence, and esteem of that entire State, isa story of 
surpassing interest and an affecting tribute alike to him and those who 
honored and trusted him; that during thesixty-eight years of this manly 
life no one ever found a flaw in his stainless integrity, in his lofty civic 
courage, in his pure and tender love for those dependent upon him, in 
the loyalty of his friendship, in the noble generosity shown to both 
friend and enemy, in the undoubted ardor of his patriotism and the 
intrepid defense of his principles is an attestation that the love which 
Kentucky gave him and the confidence she re in him were wisely 
given and abundantly justified, and is proof that the grief we feel is a 
natural grief. 

A Scotchman by blood and birth, he was in warp and woof the truest 
of Kentuckians, typical of her best qualities, the most American of 
Americans, every inch a man.“ Welovedhimthere. Here all honor 
him; there all mourn him. 

I move the adoption of the resolutions. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

The SPEAKER. Before the announcement of the result of the vote, 
the Chair desires to announce the appointment of the committee on the 
part of the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky, Mr. HOLMAN, Mr. BELOUNT, Mr. BLAND, Mr, 
Harca, Mr. Witson of Kentucky, Mr. BANKS, Mr. DUNNELE, and Mr. BUTTER- 
WORTH. 

The result of the vote was then announced; and accordingly (at 2 
o'clock and 23 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 
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EXECUTIVE AND OTHER COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following communication was 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


CLAIM OF GEORGE H. OWENS, CONSUL AT MESSINA. 


Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of State, with accompanying papers, in rela- 
tion to a bill to credit George H. Owens, late United States consul at 
Messina, with a certain sum expended by him, ete., by authority of 
the State Department, but not heretofore allowed in bis accounts—to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS AND RESOLUTIONS OF STATE LEGISLATURES. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, the following memorial and resolutions 
of State Legislatures were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HAYNES: A joint resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Ohio, adopted April 21, 1890, relative to the erection of a 
monument at Pat-in Bay, Ohio, commemorative of the naval battle of 
Lake Erie, September 10, 1813, and requesting the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from Ohio to use their efforts to secure the passage of H. 
R. 7900, providing for the erection of a monument at Put-in Bay, Ohio, 
commemorative of Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry and those who 
B in the naval battle of Lake Erie to the Committee on the 

rary. 


By Mr. CARUTH: A resolution of the General Assembly of Ken- 
tucky, asking an appropriation from Congress for the improvement of 
Licking River—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

By Mr. PAYNTER: Resolutions of the Kentucky Legislature, re- 
questing an appropriation for the improvement of Licking River—to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. STAHLNECKER: Resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, favoring payment of the claim of New York State for con- 
tingent and other expenses found to be due volunteers and other militia 
of said State called in United States service in war of 1812—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 


SENATE RESOLUTIONS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following Senate resolution was 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed 30,000 additional copies of the report (No, 829) of the Select Committee on 
the Transportation and Sale of Meat Products, of which 10,000 copies shall be 
for the use of the Senate and 20,000 copies for the use of the House of Represent- 
atives; and that there be printed 6,000 additional copies of the testimony accom- 
panying the said report, of which 2,000 shall be for the use of the Senate and 
4,000 copies for the use of the House of Representatives; 


to the Committee on Printing. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, the following resolutions were intro- 
duced and referred as follows: 
By Mr. WICKHAM: 


Resolved, That Tuesday, May 20, after sixty minutes of the morning hour have 
be fixed for the consideration, in Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, of the bill (H. R. 9798) to establish a United States land court 
and to prongs for a judicial investigation and settlement of private land claims 
in the Territories of Arizona, Utah, Wyoming, and New Mexico and in the 
States of Colorado and Nevada; and at 4 o'clock and 30 minutes p. m. the 
said committee shall report the said bill to the House, with all the amendments 
to, and the previous question shall then be considered as ordered on said 
bill and amendments; this order not to interfere with the consideration of revy- 
enue or general appropriation bills or prior special orders; 
to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. HOUK: 

Whereas the supply of copies of the hearing held before the Committee on 
Commerce, April 25, 1890, in relation to Senate bill 2792, to make the Lake Borgne 
outlet and improve the low-water channel of the Lower Mississippi River, has 
been exhausted; and 

Whereas in accordance with an ment found in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of May 4, 1890, this question will be discussed by the House when the river 
and harbor bill is taken up for consideration; and 

Whereas the testimony taken at said hearing should be placed in the hands 
of the members of the House of Representatives at once; and 

Whereas the subject is of national importance and of especial interest to 
scientists, civil engineers, merchants, planters, river-men, pilot, asnd the whole 
press of the country: Therefore, 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, That 10,000 copies of said evidence and 
hearing be printed for the use of the House; 


to the Committee on Printing. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, reports of committees were delivered 
to the Clerk and disposed of as follows: 

Mr. EWART, from the Committee on Private Land Claims, reported 
favorably the bill of the House (H. R. 6351) for the relief of the heirs of 
Myra Clarke Gaines—to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SNIDER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported 
favorably the bill of the House (H. R. 480) to provide for the payment 
of a bounty of $100 to soldiers who enlisted in the military service of 


the United States under the act of July 22, 1861, and who were dis- 

charged by reason of surgeon’s certificate of disability, or for promo- 

tion, before the expiration of two years, and who have not received $100 

1 ii the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
nion. 

Mr. DE LANO, from the Committee on Pensions, reported favorably 
the following bills; which were severally referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House: 

A bill (H. R. 9518) for the relief of Margaret Hetzel; 

A bill (S. 3348) granting a pension to Mary J. Milroy; 

A bill (S. 1203) granting a pension to Miss Margaret Stafford Worth; 

A bill (8. 803) granting a pension to William P. Madden; 

A bill (S. 762) granting a pension to Jeremiah White; and 

A bill (S. 1524) granting a pension to Mena Holmes. 

Mr. ATKINSON, of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, reported favorably the bill of the House (H. R. 9105) 
requiring the street railway companies of the District of Columbia to 
make annual reports—to the House Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, reported with amendment the bill 
of the House (H. R. 8243) supplementary to an act entitled An act to 
authorize the construction of the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad in 
the District of Columbia’’—to the House Calendar. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, from the Committee on War Claims, re- 
ported favorably the following bills of the House; which were sever- 
ally referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

A bill 85 R. pred for the relief of G. Dwight Hamilton; and 

A bill (H. R. 1327) for the allowance of certain awards made by a 
board of claims to certain citizens of Jefferson County, Kentucky. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, also, from the Committee on War Clai 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 5036) for the relief 
of the children of Charles Richmond, and to refer their claim to the 
Court of Claims for adjudication, reported in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That bill (H. R. 5036) for the relief of the children of Charles Rich- 
mond, late of Memphis, Tenn., with the accompanying papers, be, and the 
same is hereby, referred to the Court of Claims under the provisions of the act 
of Congress of July 3, 1883, commonly known as the Bowman act, and an act 


to provide for the bringing of suits against the Government of the United States, 
and of section 1059 of the Revised Statutes; 


which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. PEEL, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which was re- 
ferred the bill of the House (H. R. 7851) to provide for additional allot- 
ments of lands in severalty to the Western Miami Indians of the Indian 
Territory, and for other purposes, reported, as a substitute therefor, a bill 
(H. R. 10044) to provide for additional allotments of lands in severalty 
to the Western Miami Indians of the Indian Territory, and for other 
pur; ; which was read twice, and referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. STEWART, of Texas, from the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, reported favorably the bill of the Senate (S. 3472) for 3 
Aransas Pass- to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
the Union. 

Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Pensions, reported with amend- 
ment the bill of the House (H. R. 7897) to increase the pension of John 
Clark—to the Committee of the Whole House. 

He also, from thesame committee, reported favorably the bill of the 
House (H. R. 7008) granting a pension to Thomas Shannon—to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS. ` 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills of the following titles were intro- 
duced, severally read twice, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. STEWART, of Vermont: A bill (H. R. 10015) for the erec- 
tion of a public building at Rutland, Vt.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. JOSEPH: A bill (H. R. 10016) granting lands to the Terri- 
tory of New Mexico for common-school, university, and other pur- 

to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. SMITH, of Arizona: A bill (H. R. 10017) granting right of 
way for water ditch, etc., across the quartermaster’s depot reserva- 
tion in Yuma County, Arizona—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ATKINSON, of Pennsylvania (by request): A bill (H. R. 
10018) to amend section 452 of the Revised Statutes, relating to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, concerning conveyances of real estate—to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 10019) to authorize the commission- 
ers to use and occupy as a site for a truck-house the space at the inter- 
section of Fourteenth and C streets and Ohio avenue, northwest—to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 10020) to increase the pensions of 
those who have lost eyes, limbs, or the use of them, or have additional 
disabilities—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following titles 
were presented and referred as indicated below: 
By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 10021) for the relief of the heirs or 
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legal representatives of the estate of Thomas J. Paul, deceased—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 
Bx Mr. BLISS: A bill (H. R. 10022) to permit Lewis Schofield, jr., to 
ute his claim t the United States in the Court of Claims— 
to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10023) ae pension to Lydia M. Smith—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensi 

By Mr. BOWDEN: A bill (l. "R. 10024) for the relief of Mrs. Diza 
King—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BROOKSHIRE: A bill (H. R. 10025) granting a pension to 
James M. Hinton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNE, of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10026) for the relief of 
D. B. Greene and others—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CARUTH: A bill (H. R. 10027) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Ellen G. McDowell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10028) for the relief of James H. Quilan, of Lonis- 
ville, Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10029) for the relief of Frank Speckart—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GEAR: A bill (H. R. 10030) granting a pension to William 
Lobcell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10031) granting a pension to William Tolie—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOODNIGHT: A bill (H. R. 10032) ‘granting a pension to 
James C. White—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUK: A bill (H. R. 10033) granting a pension to Capt. 
Isaac Riseden—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 10034) granting a pension to Ruth 
Sibley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Alo, a bill (H. R. 10035) ting an increase of pension to A. J. 
Speed—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HEARD: A bill (H. R. 10036) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to James B. Reed—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCREARY: A bill (H. R. 10037) granting a pension to S. 
F. Storrs—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORRILL: A bill (H. R. 10038) for the relief of John Coan— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Ey Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS: A bill (H. R. 10039) for the relief of 
Frank Backof—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH, of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10040) to pay John 
Foster, of Elizabeth, W. Va., for ferrying portions of the Army of the 
United States and supplies across the Little Kanawha River during 
the war of the rebellion—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SNIDER: A bill (H. R. 10041) for the relief of George W. 
Towle—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND, of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 10042) to authorize 
the Secretary of War to remove the charge of desertion from the mili- 
tary record of John Dilliner, late of Company D, First Colorado Cav- 
alry—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Ëy Mr. WALKER, of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 10043) granting a pen- 
sion to Hezekiah Simons to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan: Petition of Thomas Davey and 18 
others, citizens of Michigan, in favor of the passage of the pure-lard 
bill, so called—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ANDERSON, of Mississippi: Petition of 93 citizens of Clarke 
County, Mississippi, asking the passage of House bill 5353, relating to 
the dealing in options and futures—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of 116 citizens of Clarke County, Mississippi, asking 
the passage of House bill 7162 or Senate bill 2806—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BAYNE: Remonstrances of citizens of Allegheny, Pa., against 
House bill 8278, to amend the interstate-commerce law—to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BLAND: Ten petitions of Farmers’ Alliances and citizens of 
Nebraska, for the free coinage of silver, and protesting against the Win- 
dom bill—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of other Farmers’ Alliances and citizens of Nebraska, 
for the same purposes—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

Also, petition of Hays County Alliance, No. 565, Nebraska, for the 
free coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

Also, thirty petitions of Farmers’ Alliances and citizens of Nebraska, 
8 against the Windom bill and for free coinage of silver to the 

mmittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of the Farmers’ Alliances and citizens of Nebraska, for 
the same purposes—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures, 


Also, petition of Farmers’ Alliances and citizens of Nobre for the 
same purpose—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 
Also, petition of Farmers’ Alliances and citizens of Nebraska, for the 

same purpose—to the Committeeon Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 


Also, petition of Margaret Pearson, for reference of her claim to the 
Court of Claims under the provisions of the Bowman act—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BRICKNER: Petition of W. J. Fisk and 23 others, of Green 
Bay, Wis., in relation to amending the national-banking law—to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BROWNE,of Virginia: Petition of J. W.Colloran and others, 
praying passage of bill relating to dealings in options—to the Com- 
mittee on ture, 

By Mr. CANNON: Memorial of citizens of Urbana, III.—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARLTON: Petition of Alliance men of Oconee County, 
Georgia, asking for the passage of House bill 5353—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CARUTH: Petition of Simon Sickles, of Jefferson County, 
Kentucky, praying for the reference of his claim to the Court of Claims 
under act of March 3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, protest of M. Muldoon & Co., of Louisville, Ky., against any 
increase of duty on granite—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CHIPMAN: Petition of butchers of Detroit, Mich., in favor 
of the Conger pure-lard bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. COGSWELL: Protest of merchants of Gloucester, Mass., 
py pa Sho aad of the so-called Conger lard bill—to the Committee 
on Agriculture, 

By Mr. COMSTOCK: Petition of citizens of Minnesota, asking a mod- 
ification of the tariff on tobacco—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CRAIG: Memorial of Limestone Grange, No. 654, Clarion 
County, Pennsylvania, favoring free coinage of silver—to the Commit- 
tee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, memorial of Post No. 28, Grand Army of the Republic, In- 
diana, Pa., for service pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CRISP: Petition of W. D. Mann, Charles Havey, and o 
citizens of Wilcox County, Georgia, asking passage of the bill for Gal- 
veston Harbor improvement—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of Cochran Alliance, of Pulaski County, Georgia, ask- 
ing the passage of a bill for the improvement of Galveston Harbor—to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

Also, petition of J. W. Josey, of E. Patrick and others, citizens of 
Dooley County, Georgia, for the same improvement—to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. CUTCHEON: Petition of citizens of Charlevoix, Mich., for 
larger appropriations for improvement of the harbor at that place—to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, protest of H. B. Caswell & Co., of Ludington, Mich., against 
increase of duty on foreign granite—to the Committee on Ways and 


Means. 

By Mr. DE LANO: Petition of 116 residents of Binghamton, N. Y., 
protesting against the placing a duty of $2 per pound on Sumatra 
tobacco—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 50 citizens of Binghamton, N. Y., against placing 
duty of $2 per pound on Sumatra tobacco, and asking ‘that a duty of 50 
—_ per pound be placed thereon—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of 22 cigar manufacturers of Binghamton, N. V., pro- 
testing against rates of duty as provided in the McKinley bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of George A. Kent & Co. and others, cigar manufact- 
urers, of Binghamton, N. Y., requesting a law providing for the use 
of sample boxes for cigars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Louis Knudt and 850 other cigar makers and packers, 
of the city of Binghamton, N. Y., protesting against the e of 
schedule F, relating to tobacco, as contained in the tariff bill, and ask- 
ing that the duty on imported cigars be $5 a hundred, and that a uni- 
form duty of 50 cents a pound be put on all imported tobacco—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DINGLEY: Petition of Addison Austin and others, of Dam- 
ariscotta and New Castle, Me., for such an amendment of the national- 
banking act as will perpetuate the system—to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. DOCKERY: Petition of Robert Cates and 15 others, citi- 
zens of Ray County, Missouri, praying for the passage of a bill to re- 
peal the special limitation on pension claims of State militiamen dis- 
abled in the military service of the United States and to subject them 
to the limitations of the general pension laws—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Ira Hyder and 52 others, citizens of Ray County, 
Missouri, for the same relief—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FARQUHAR: Petition of 120 business men and business 
firms of Buffalo, N. Y., for the perpetuation of the national-banking 
system—to the Committee on Banking and Currency 

By Mr. FORNEY: Petition of W. T. Griffinand 25 ‘others, citizens of 
Cherokee County, a favoring the passage of House bill 716 or 
Senate hill 2806—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, remonstrance of 134 employés of the St. Louis Transfer Com- 
pany, against the of the Conger lard bill, taxing one industry 
for the benefit of another; also, protest of 21 employés of the St. Lonis 
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Paper Company, against 

viet of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, against the passage of the bill; 
also, protest of 36 employésof William Bar Dry Goods Company, against 
the passage of the bill; also, protest of 11 employés of the New-York 
Life Insurance Company, against the passage of the bill; and, also, pro- 
test of 218 employés of the St. Louis Bridge Terminal Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., against the passage of the bill—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. GEAR: Protest of A. Reid and 32 others, voters of Bentons- 
port, Iowa, against placing a duty on silver-lead ore—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. GEISSENHAINER: Petition of the Board of Trade of the 
city of Chicago, against the passage of House bill 5353—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GEST: Protest by citizens of Warsaw, III., against schedule 
F of the proposed tariff bill, relating to tobacco—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GOODNIGHT: Protest of Brown & Schwortly, Bowling 
Green, Ky., against increase of duty on granite—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, : 

By Mr. GRIMES: Petition of Corinth Alliance, of Heard County, 
Georgia, against the passage of the compound-lard bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of White Oak Alliance, of Coweta County, Georgia, 
for a first-class harbor on the Gulf coast of Texas—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HANSBROUGH: Petition of farmers of North Dakota, for a 

change in the financial system of the Government—to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 
By Mr. HARMER: Memorial of the Philadelphia Maritime Ex- 
change, in favor of granting a pension of $50 a month to Caroline B. 
White, widow of Commodore B, White, late commodore United States 
Navy—to the Committee on Pensions. 8 $ 

By Mr. HAYNES: Petition of Bostwick, Brown & Co. and 158 
other firms and citizens of Toledo, Ohio, against the proposed tarif on 
breech-loading to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HEARD: Petition of Goldman M. Hart and 49 others, citi- 
zens of Hickory County, Missouri, praying for the passage of a bill to 
repeal the special limitation on pension claims of State militiamen dis- 
abled in the military service of the United States, and to subject them 
to the limitations of the general pension laws—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of W. M. Marsh and 20 others, citizens of Camden 
County, Missouri, for the same relief—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, petition of Alfred Bruin and 18 others, citizens of Camden 
County, Missouri, for the same relief—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, petition of Martha A. Harris, of Pettis County, Missouri, for 
the same relief—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of ex-Union soldiers, James B. Wry and 4 others, citi- 
zens of Camden County, Missouri, for the same relief—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, resolutions adopted by Lambden sabunion of F. and L. U. of 
Saline County, Missouri, favoring the subtreasury plan recommended 
by the National F. and L. N. convention, ete.—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa: Paper from Messrs. Barney Bros., 
of Sheffield, Franklin County, Iowa, protesting against increase of duty 
on breech-loading guns—to the Committee on Ways and M. 

By Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina: Petition of MH. N. Good- 
night, president, J. Rowan Davis, secretary, and 20 others, members of 
Mill Bridge Alliance, No. 424, of Rowan County, North Carolina, re- 
questing the passage of House bill 7162 or Senate bill 2806, known as 
the subtreasury plan—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HITT: Protest of C. A. Norton and O. Norton, of Duran 
II., against higher duty on cutlery—to the Committee on Ways an 
Means. 

Also, protest of H. F. Perkins, of Lena, III., against increase of duty 
on foreign granite—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, protest of F. A. Ehmer, of Lanark, III., upon the same subject— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, protest of Hiram W. Buckbee, of Rockford, III., against higher 
duty on florists’ stock to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOLMAN: Remonstrance of A. Booth Packing Company, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., against transferring the Fish Commission to the 
Agricultural ent—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, protest of Jacob F. Hammerle and F. J. Henn, against an in- 
crease of the duty on foreign granite—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, protest of H. B. McCullough, of Deputy, Ind., for the same 
relief—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOOKER: Petition of Thomas N. Newell and 24 others, cit- 
izens of Rankin County, Mississippi, in favor of the passage of House 
bill 7162 or Senate bill 2806, and of P. J. Young and 23 others, citizens 
of Copiah County, praying for the passage of House bill 5353, relating 


inst the passage of the bill; also, protest of 39em- | to dealings in options and futures—to the Committee on Ways and 


Means. 3 

By Mr. HOUR: Petition of J. R. Penland, W. C. Murphy, and others, 
of Sevier County, Tennessee, asking for an appropriation for the im- 
provement of Little Pigeon River, Tennessee—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of 116 members of Sherman Post, of Tennessee, ask- 
ing for a service-pension bill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLEY: Petition of Potwin Post, Grand Army of the Re- 
public, Department of Kansas—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of mass meeting of veterans held in Chetopa, Kans., 
for the passage of service-pension bill—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, petition of F. M. B. A. of Toronto, Kans., asking for abolition 
of national banks, free coinage of silver, more currency in circulation, 
election of United States Senators by the people, liberal pensions to sol- 
diers, lower salaries to officers, tariff taken off necessaries of life, and 
luxuries taxed higher—t6 thé Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. KERR, of Iowa: Petition for widows’ pensions, Vanpelt Post, 
Rhodes, Iowa—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of 125 citizens of Wyoming, Iowa, in favor of the 
amendment and perpetuation of the national-banking system—to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of post-office clerks at Marshalltown, Iowa, in favor 
of a fifteen days’ leave of absence and other changes in the laws—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. KINSEY: Petition of General Ord Post, No. 99, Grand Army 
of the Republic, for service pensions—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, petition of R. Albert and 53 others, citizens of Madison County, 
Missouri, praying for the passage of a bill to repeal the limita- 
tion on pension claims of State militiamen disabled in the military 
service of the United States, and to subject them to the limitation of 
the general pension law—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Henry Cadenbach and 32 others, citizens of Perry 
County, Missouri, praying for the same relief—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Benjamin W. Mitchell and 17 others, citizens of 
Jefferson County, Missouri, praying for the same relief—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, petition of 31 citizens of Missouri, for the passage of pension 
legislation in accordance with the recommendation of the Grand Army 
of the Republic committee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, protest of 12 leading wholesale grocers of St. Louis, Mo., 
against enactment of section 32 of the McKinley tariff bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANHAM: Petition of citizens of Tom Green County, Texas, 
relating to national-bank laws—to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 


rency. 

By Mr. LEE: Petition of citizens of Fauquier County, Virginia, for a 
harbor on the Gulf of Mexico—to the Committee on Riversand Harbors. 

By Mr. McADOO: Petition of citizens of Jersey City, N. J., against 
sections 24 and 25 of House bill 8278, prohibiting the sale of railroad 
tickets by any person other than an authorized agent—to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: Resolutions of Warden Post, No. 205, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Albion, Ind., praying for the passage of a plain, 
equitable service-pension law for all honorably discharged Union sol- 
diers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, protest of W. E. Griffith, dealer in tinware, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., against the proposed increase of duty on tin-plate in the McKin- 
ley tariff bill, and praying that the interest of the farmers may be ob- 
served—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, protests from J. Ferdon & Piedz, of Fort Wayne, Ind., and Amos 
B. Park, Kendallville, Ind., dealers in breech-loading guns, against the 
proposed increase of duty thereon of from 50 to 60 per cent., and 
compelling the poor man to pay from $4 to $12 more of his hard-earned 
money for each gun , Without benefiting any one, and de- 
claring that the increase of said duty will be a severe blow to their 
business—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MCRAE: Petition of A. E. Gill, vice-president, and 17 others, 
citizens of Drew County, Arkansas, whoare members of National Farm- 
ers’ Alliance and Subordinate Union No. 1825, in favor of the passage 
of the bills for the free coinage of silver; for the establishment of a 
system of subtreasuries; to make the Commissioner of Fish and Fish- 
eries an office of the Department of Agriculture, and to protect trade 
and commerce against unlawful restraints and monopolies—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 2 ` 

Also, petition of same parties, against the passage of the bills to regu- 
late elections of Representatives in Congress; to promote the efficiency 
of the militia, and to extend the time of payment of loans to the 
Pacific Railroads—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of S. F. Thomas and 18 others, citizens of Hempstead 
County, Arkansas, who are members of Union Alliance No. 917, in 
favor of the bills to establish a system of subtreasuries—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. . 
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Also, petition of Hon. D. L. Killgore and 26 others, citizens of Co- 
lumbia County, Arkansas, and resolution of Wheel No. 258, in favor 
of the passage of House bill 5353, to prevent dealing in options and 
futures—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: Petition of J. G. Pendleton and others, for the 
perpetuation of the national-banking system, ete.—to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MOFFITT: Petition from 8. Moffitt and 10 others, citizens of 
Plattsburgh, N. V., requesting that the duty on hay be increased from 
$2 per ton to $4 per ton—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition from J. E. Bentley and 69 citizens of Malone, N. Y., 
for the perpetuation of the national-banking system—to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MOORE, of Texas: Petition of citizens of Caldwell County, 
Texas, for passage of House bill 7162; of citizens of Lavaca County, 
Texas, and of citizens of Atascosa County, Texas, in favor of passage of 
House bill 7162—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MORRILL: Resolutions of common council of Lawrence, 
Kans., urging the passage of bill ig sea for a deep-water harbor— 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of John Coan, praying that his claim be referred to the 
Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. O'DONNELL: Petition of 21 citizens of Calhoun County, 
Michigan, praying for the immediate passage of the McKinley bill—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 20 citizens of Battle Creek, Mich., praying for the 

of laws for the perpetuation of the national-banking system— 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of 18 butchers of Detroit, praying for the passage of the 
bill for pure lard—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania: Memorial of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, against the passage of House bill 5853—to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Also, communication of the National Association of Post-Office Clerks, 
favoring the passage of House bill 6449—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Resolutions indorsed by clerks in post-office at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., approving House bill 7394 with an amendment—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- Roads. 

By Mr. PETERS: Petition of citizens of Harvey County, Kansas, 
protesting against sections 24 and 25 of the proposed amendment to the 
interstate-commerce act—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. RAY: Memorial of officers and representatives of Sharon 
Grange, No. 904, Patrons of Husbandry, Allegheny County, Pennsyl- 
vania, recommending certain rates of duty on agricultural products—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. REYBURN: Petition of citizens of Philadelphia, in favor of 
a non-union of church and state—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROWLAND: Petition from citizens of Columbus County, 
North Carolina, asking for the passage of House bill 7162 or Senate 
bill 2806—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition from citizens of Alliance No. 49, Columbus County, 
North Carolina, asking for the passage of House bill 7162 or Senate 
bill 2806—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SAYERS: Memorial of the Farmers’ Alliance of Uvalde 
County, Texas, asking for the passage of House bill 7162—to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SNIDER: Petition of post-office clerks of Minneapolis, Minn., 
favoring House bill 6448, providing a vacation of fifteen days annually 
for post-office clerks—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads. 

Also, protest of the Chamber of Commerce of Duluth, Minn., against 
the bill to make the Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries an office of 
the Department of Agriculture—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, protest of the Minneapolis Post-Office Clerks’ Association against 
the proposed reduction in the amount of $390,000 by the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads from the amount recommended by 
the Postmaster-General as compensation of post-office clerks for the 
next fiscal year—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. STEWART, of Texas: Petitions of citizens of Georgia in re- 
lation to act amending the interstate-commerce law—to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

Also, petition from citizens of Georgia, favoring the passage of Senate 
bill 2716—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of citizens of Georgia, who favor the passage of House 
bill 7162—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions by citizens of Georgia, protesting against the passage 
of the Conger lard bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. STEWART, of Vermont: Petition of citizens of Rutland, Vt., 
for the erection of a post-office building there to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. STRUBLE: Petition from A. J. Johnson, of Hull, Iowa, 
against increasing the duty on breech-loading guns—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition from the same person, against increasing the duties on 
cutlery—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR: Petition of certain ex-soldiers of Ohio, 
for arrearage of pensions—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, petition from certain other ex-soldiers of the same State for 
the same relief—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND, of Colorado: Petition of the citizens of Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., against increasing tariff on photographic albumen 
paper—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WALKER, of Missouri: Petition of George Klueppel and 7 
others, citizens of Bollinger County, Missouri, praying for the 
of a bill to repeal the special limitation on pension claims of State 
militiamen disabled in the military service of the United States, and to 
subject them to the limitations of the general pension laws—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of James H. Barker and 14 others, citizens of Green- 
ville, Wayne County, Missouri, for same relief—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of James M. Sallee and 2 others, citizens of Ozark 
County, Missouri, for the same relief—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, petition of William W. Green and 23 others, citizens of How- 
ell County, Missouri, for same relief—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, petition of 16 seldiers and 18 others, citizens of Douglas and 
Ozark Counties, Missouri, for same relief—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: Petition of citizens of Emporium, Pa., relating 
to the duty on hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Patrons of Husbandry Grange, No. 407, for certain 
duties on live animals, breadstuffs, dairy products, ete.—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, certain other Patrons of Husbandry in Pennsylvania, praying 
for the same legislation—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHITING: Petition of F. A. Meyers & Co., of Port Huron, 
Mich., against increase of duty on cutlery—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. — 

Also, petition of Manwaring & Co., of Imlay City, Mich., for the 
same purpose—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of George F. Demorest, of Lapeer, Mich., against in- 
ee of duties upon foreign marble—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of Wellington Jersey, of Rome, Mich., against increase 
of duty upon foreign granite—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Manwaring & Co., of Imlay City, Mich., against in- 
8 duty on breech-loading guns to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, May 6, 1890. 


FUNERAL SERVICES OF SENATOR JAMES B. BECK. 


Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D., the Chaplain of the Senate, offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Give unto us, O Lord, the quieting and soothing influences of Thy 
grace and spirit as we come to the solemnities of this day. We thank 
Thee for life with all its opportunities. Thou art blessing us from day 
today. Make us ever sensible of Thy loving kindness. Fill our hearts 
with gratitude, with faith, with love. Help us to walk obediently as 
Thy children ought to walk. Guide us by divine influences. Use each 
one of us for Thy glory, and get glory to Thy name through this great 
land which Thou hast led through all our history. Forgive us and 
grant unto us peace. In the name of Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterdays’s proceedings was read and approved. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. President, I ask leave to move at this time 
that the order of ceremonies agreed upon be entered upon the Journal 
of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, It will be read by the Secretary, if 
there be no objection. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

ORDER OF CEREMONIES FOR THE FUNERAL OF HON. JAMES B. 
BECK, LATE A SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY, MAY 


6, 1890, 
ORDER or CEREMONIES. 


The Committee of Arrangements of the two Houses of Congress and the pall- 
bearers will meet at the residence of Hon. W. C. P. BRECKINRIDGE, 219 E. Cap- 
itol street, at 9.30 o’clock a. m. At10o’clock the body will be taken to the mar- 
ble room of the Senate and there remain to be viewed by the public until 11.30 
o'clock. The public will pass through the reception-room to the east door of 
the marble room and pass out at the west door of the Senate ie 

After the two Houses haye assembled in the Senate Chamber the body will 
be taken there by the pall-bearers and Committee of Arrangements. 

8 doors of the Senate wing of the Capitol will be open to the public at 

.15 a. m. 

THE GALLERIES OF THE SENATE CHAMBER. 

The rip iat re gallery will be reserved until 12.30 o'clock p. m. for the fam- 
ilies of the 3 

The families of che dent and Vice-President will occupy their reserved 


seats in the east gallery. 
The reserved galleries will be occupied by the members of families only of 
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r of the House of Representatives, and of the Chief. Justiee 
and justices of the Supreme Court, and members of the Cabinet, 
The reporters’ gallery will bo reserved exclusively for the reporters of the 


ress. 
the seats in the remaining galleries will be open, without discrimination, to 


THE FLOOR OF THE SENATE, 
(The Senate being in session.) 
The President and Cabinet will meet in the President's room. 
The Supreme Court will meet in the Supreme Court room. 
The diplomatic corps will meet in the reception room. 
The Vice-President’s room will be reserved for the family of the deceased. 
The Committee of Arrangements and the pall-bearers will meet in the offi 
of the Secre of the Senate. 
The House of Representatives will enter the Senate Chamber at 12.50 p. m., 
8 by the diplomatic corps, the Supreme Court, and the President and 


et. 

Seats will be reserved by the Sergeant-at-Arms for those entitled thereto, upon 
the floor, in accordance with above. K 

At I o'clock, upon the announcement of the Presiding Officer, the clergy will 
conduct the funeral ceremonies. 

As soon as the ceremonies are closed, the mpi, pee Sree hinge will form and con- 
duct the funeral Le spre in the following order from the Senate Chamber to 

fe : 


the Baltimore an mac depot: 
clergy. 
The Committee of Arrangements, 
The pall-bearers. 


The hearse. 

The family and relatives. 

The Senate, 

The House of Representatives. 

The officers of the Senate and House of Represontatives. 
Invited guests. 


The remains will be conveyed to Lexington, Ky., by special train, in charge 
of the Committee of Arrangements, leaving Washington at8 o'clock p. m., Tues- 


bar ar 8 is charged with the execution of these arrangements, 
JOS. C. S. BLACKBURN, 
Chairman Committee of Arrangements, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The order of ceremonies will be en- 
tered at length upon the Journal, if there be no objection. 

Mr. MORRILL. Imovethat the Senate take a recess until 12 o’clock 
and 30 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to; and at the expiration of the recess (at 12 
o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the Senate reassembled. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had yesterday passed the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Resolved, That the Honse of Representatives accept the invitation of the Sen- 
ate to attend the funeral services of the late Hon. James B. Beck, to be held in 
the Senate Chamber to-morrow at 1 o'clock p. m., and that the Speaker of the 
House appoint a committee to consist of nine members, to act in conjunction 
with the committee of the Senate, to make necessary arrangements and accom- 
pany the remains to the place of burial. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect the House do now adjourn, 

The message also announced that in accordance with the first reso- 
lution the Speaker had appointed as members of the committee, W. C. 
P. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky, W. S. HOLMAN of Indiana, JAMES 
H. BLOUNT of Georgia, RICHARD P. BLAND of Missouri, WILLIAM 
H. HarcH of Missouri, JohN H. WILSON of Kentucky, NATHANIEL 
P. BANKS of Massachusetts, MARK H. DUNNELL of Minnesota, and 
BENJAMIN BTTERWORTH of Ohio. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will announce as the hon- 
orary pall-bearers on the part of the Senate Messrs. MORRILL, SHER- 
MAN, ALLISON, HALE, MCPHERSON, VEST, PUGH, and GIBSON. 

At 12 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m. the members of the House of 
Representatives, preceded by the Sergeant-at-Arms and Clerk and 
headed by the Speaker, entered the Senate Chamber. The Speaker was 
escorted to a seat at the right of the President pro tempore of the Senate; 
the Clerk at the Secretary’s desk; and the members of the House were 
escorted to the seats on the floor provided for them. 

They were soon followed by the Chief-Justice and associate justices 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, the diplomatic corps, and 
the President and his Cabinet officers, who were respectively escorted 
to the seats assigned them on the floor of the Senate Chamber. 

At 1 o’clock p. m. the casket containing the remains of the deceased 
Senator was brought into the Senate Chamber, preceded by the Chap- 
lain of the Senate and Rev. J. J. BULLOCK, D. D., escorted by the 
Committee of Arrangements of the two Houses and the pall-bearers, and 
followed by members of the family and friends of the deceased, the 
Chaplain reading appropriate Scriptural selections. 

Rev. J. J. BULLOCK, D. D., read the ninetieth Psalm, after which he 
offered the following prayer: 

Let us pray. Almighty and most merciful God, our Heavenly Father, 
we come before Thee this morning with our hearts filled with sorrow 
to perform the last sad offices of piety and affection towards a beloved 
friend, whose body lies incoffined and is soon to be borne for burial to 
his own beloved State of Kentucky. We mingle our tears and sympa- 
thies with his sorrowing and bereaved family. We rejoice that we have 
a great High Priest to be touched with the feeling of our infirmities, to 
sympathize with us in every time of afiliction, and Who invites all the 
suffering ones to cast their sorrows upon Him, for He careth for us. 

We thank Thee, O God, for all the goodness and mercy which have 
attended our friend during his long and eventful life, and that he has 
left a rich 1 to his family and friends, a legacy of an honorable 


and useful life; that such was his character and such his manner of 
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life that a nation mourns his loss and the State which he long and faith- 
fully represented will never ſorget to honor his memory. 

Most ious God, we Thee to console, with the consolations 
which Thou alone canst bestow, his bereaved family. May they bow 
in humble submission to this dispensation of Thy providence which so 
afilicts the heart, knowing that Thou doest all things well. 

We pray that this event, this solemn and sudden death, may make 
a lasting impression upon his brother Senators and upon all others high 
in authority, teaching them the shortness and uncertainty of life and 
the importance of being prepared for departure; for we know neither 
the day nor the hour when we shall be called hence. 

So teach us to number our days that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom. God be merciful unto us and bless us, and cause His face 
to shine upon us, and give us pardon, peace, and eternal life. Through 
Jesus Christ, our Redeemer. Amen, 

Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D., Chaplain of the Senate, read the fifteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians, beginning at the twentieth verse, and 
then offered the following prayer: 

Let us pray. O God, keep us steadfast and immovable, as brethren 
beloved of the Lord. We stand in the presence of death. Thou art 
speaking to us. Impress us, we pray Thee, with the solemnity of life. 
Help us so to abound in the work of the Lord, doing God’s will, that 
when the latter end shall come we shall not fall from this blessed faith 
. of any pain of death, by reason of any temptation of the Evil 

e. 


We gather at the cross to-day. We rejoice in this expression of the 
fullness of any love and mercy toward us poor sinners. Werejoice in 
Him that died that we might not die. We look intotheempty sepul- 
cher to-day and rejoice in Him who has conquered death and brought 
life and immortality to light. 

O Thou, who wast d and art alive again, who livest evermore, 
our Elder Brother, our compassionate Redeemer, our Almighty Savior, 
look in very great tenderness upon us in this bereavement. Do Thou 
comfort the hearts that bleed here to-day. Throw Thy loving arms 
around these sorrowing ones. Give unto them strength. Give unto 
them peace, the peace of God that passeth all understanding, ever to 
keep their minds and hearts, 

And O that this sore bereavement, which we can not understand, for 
Thy ways are past finding out, may be among theall things that work 
together for good because we love Thee. Bless us each one as we turn 
from the casket and the open grave. O that we may go with new 
resolves to live better lives, ever standing for truth and for right, for 
Christ and for heaven, living epistles of Christ, known and read of all 


men. 

Bless these Thy servants to-day who are here gathered in this solemn 
presence, representing this great Christian Government. O that they 
may be men of faith and of holy living; that the Spirit of God may 
animate and guide them; that wisdom from on high may fill their 
hearts; that they may be clothed with courage; that they may walk 
eyer in the way which Thou hast pointed ont. 

We thank Thee for the pattern life, the life of our blessed Savior, 
who loved us, who loves us, and has given himself for us. O thou com- 
passionate Redeemer, bless us each one to-day. Pity us amid ourinfirm- 
ities, amid our temptations, amid our responsibilities and burden-bear- 
ing, and help us ever to acquit ourselves as men, being strong. h 

Grant that this great Government may stand among the governments 
of the earth for God and His Christ, for the Word of God and the Day 
of God, for the faith of the gospel, and that, leading the nations, the 
time may soon come when every knee shall bow to Him whom we 
adore as King of Kings and Lord of Lords. 

Sanctify to each one of us, we pray Thee, this solemn service. May 
Thy Word do us good. We thank Thee for this light upon our dark 
pilgrim pathway. Help us ever to take that Word as a lamp to our feet 
and a light to our path. 

O God, help us and strengthen us, for Thou knowest the power of 
evil within us and the power of temptation without us. Make us val- 
iant, ever valiant for the truth, bringing glory to our land and glory 
o Thy name, that we may finally be crowned as heirs of everlasting 
life. 

And now, Lord, we commend to Thee these loved ones as they go 
upon their sorrowful journey bearing this precious dust to its last rest- 
ing place. Defend them, we pray Thee, from accident upon their jour- 
ney. Bring them, in the midst of their sorrow, to their home, in the 
enjoyment of Thy peace; and O that the blessing of God, the blessing 
that maketh rich and addeth no sorrow, may be theirs; that in the 
great revealing day, when the waysof God shall be plain which are now 
dark, they then may see that God has dealt kindly and has led lov- 
ingly; that He is the God of our fathers, a very present help in every 
time of trouble. 

We ask these mercies, O Lord, with guidance, and peace, and grace, 
for Thine own name’s sake, who hast taught us to pray: Our Father 
who art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy name. Thy Kingdom come. Thy 
will be done upon earth as itis in Heaven. Give us this day our daily 
bread, and forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us. And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil. 
For Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, forever. 
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And may the grace of the Lord Jesus the love of God our 
Father, and the communion of the Holy Spirit abide upon us and 
upon all who love God, henceforth and forever. Amen. 

The casket containing Mr. Beck's remains having been removed, in 
charge of the Committee of Arrangements and pall-bearers, and the per- 
sons invited to seats in the Senate Chamber paving re 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (at 1 o'clock and 35 minutes p. m.). 
The Senate stands adjourned until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, May 6, 1890. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D., opened the proceedings 
with the following prayer: 

O Thou who hast meted ont the heavens with a span, and compre- 
hended the dust of the earth in a measure, and weighed the mountains 
in scales and the hills in balances, grant to us, Thy mortal children, a 
vision of this and of Thy truth, and as the daylight shows us the leaf 
and flower, the insect on earth and mountain’s commanding side, en- 
slaving our view to the things which are trivial and insignificant, and 
night alone throws wide the portals of the universe, revealing its 
breadth of splendor, so may the shadow of the grave now resting upon 
the Capitol open to us the grandeur of our immortality and of our kin- 
ship to Thee; and as we return to the cares and duties and toils of the 
working day may it be with a more vivid sense of that immortal bless- 
edness which Thou hast offered to those who love and serve Thee; and 
may this be the aspiration and endeavor of every life before Thee, we 
pray through Jesus Christ, our only Savior. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

ORDER OF PROCEDURE. i 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House take a recess 
until 12.45 p. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 10 
minutes) the House was declared in recess. 

The recess having expired, the House was called to order by the 
Speaker at 12.45 p, m. 

Mr. McCREARY. I move that the House adjourn with the view of 
going to the Senate Chamber ina body to participate in the funeral 
exercises over the late Hon. James B. Beck in the Senate at 1 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 12 o'clock and 46 minutes p. m. 
the House adjourned. 


MEMORIALS AND RESOLUTIONS OF STATE LEGISLATURES. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, the following resolution of a State 
Legislature was presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. STONE, of Kentucky: Resolution of the Kentucky Legisla- 
ture, asking improvement of Licking River in that State—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills of the following titles were in- 
troduced, severally read twice, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ATKINSON, of Pennsylvania (ry request): A bill (H. R. 
10045) regulating the sale of distilled and fermented liquors in the 
District of Columbia—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request): A bill (H. R. 10046) ting the sale of dis- 
tilled and fermented liquors in the District of Columbia—to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CHEADLE: A bill (H. R. 10047) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to donate four field cannon to the Battle-Ground Association, 
Battle-Ground, Ind.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BOUTELLE: A bill (H. R. 10048) to amend an act entitled 
An act to regulate commerce,’’ approved February 4, 1887—to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

ey Mr. BELKNAP: A bill (H. R. 10049) to establish a life-saving 
station on the coast of Lake Michigan at or near Saugatuck, Mich.—to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. STONE, of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 10050) to authorize 
the Chesapeake, Ohio and Southwestern Railroad Company of Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, to maintain and reconstruct bridges as E 
constructed over the Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers near Paducah, 
Ky., and other navigable "streams crossed by its line of road to the 
Committee on Commerce, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the following change of reference was 


made: 
A bill (S. 2805) to provide for the disposal of the Old Fort Lyon and 
Fort Lyon military reservations in the State of Colorado to actual 


settlers, under the provisions of the homestead laws—Committe on 
8 Ai discharged, and referred to the Committee on the Pub- 


PRIVATE BILLS. ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following titles 
were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. CANDLER, of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 10051) to correct the 
military record of Martin P. Berry—to the Committee on Military 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10052) for the relief of Jason M. Owen—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CHEADLE: A bill (H. R. 10053) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to correct the military record of George E. Wallace, captain of 
Company A, Seventy-ninth Indiana Volunteers—to the Co ttee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DARLINGTON: A bill (H. R. 10054) granting a pension to 
Margaret D. Marchand—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10055) granting a pension to Georgiana W. Vog- 
des—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GEST: A bill (H. R. 10056) to grant a pension to William 
Kemper—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLEY: A bill (H. R. 10057) for the relief of John Gib- 
son—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10058) for the relief of Thomas F. O’ Reilly—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEE: A bill (H. R. 10059) for the relief of the trustees of 
Par bia Church at Lovettsville, Va.—to the Committee on 

‘ar ms. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the following petitionsand papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLANCHARD: Petition of Leo Vandeyaer and 41 others, 
citizens of Louisiana, asking the passage of the Butterworth bill to pre- 
vent dealings in futures, options, ete.—to the Committee on Agricult- 


ure. 

By Mr. DARLINGTON: Memorial of David I. Chambers, represent- 
ing farmers’ and Grange Fe of Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania, praying for coinage of silver on same basis as that of gold - to 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, memorial of Grange No. 91, Chester County, 5 for 
ro coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 

easures, 

By Mr. FLICK: Resolutions passed by the Grand Army of the Re- 

ublicof Iowa, at the annual encampment at Des Moines, 

owa members of Congress to sapport the ir ntsc eee 
favoring the dependent clauses of the House bill, and declaring in 
favor of a service-pension measure—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions, 

Also, petition of 114 citizens of Page County, Iowa, against the cir- 
culation or transmission of obscene literature by mail—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. FRANK: Remonstrance of 134 employés of the St. Louis 
Transfer Company, against the passage of the Conger bill, taxing one 
industry for the benefit of others—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, protest of 21 employés of the St. Louis Paper Company, against 
the passage of the Conger bill, taxing cotton-seed oil for the benefit of 
hog lard—to the Committee on Agriculture, 

Also, protest of 89 employés of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, citizens 
of St. Louis, against the passage of the Conger bill, taxing compound 
lard—to the Committee on iculture. 

Also, protest of 36 employés of the William Barr Dry Goods Com- 
pany against the passage of the Conger bill, taxing compound lard— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, protest of 11 employés of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, resident citizens of St. Louis, Mo., against the passage of the 
Conger bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, poe of 218 employés of the St. Louis Bridge Terminal Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, Mo., against the of the bill taxing compound 
lard, known as the Conger bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GEST: Petition and proof upon the pension claim of Will- 
iam Kemper—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HANSBROUGH: Petition of citizens of North Dakota, pray- 
ing for the passage of House bill 7162 or Senate bill 2806—to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HEARD: Resolutions adopted by the Kansas City (Mo.) Com- 
mercial Club, relating to amendment proposed to the interstate-com- 
merce law to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HERMANN: Petition of citizens of Oregon, for the tu- 
ation of the national- banking system to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, A petition of W. H. Biggs and 18 others, citizens of Sherman 
County, Oregon, in favor of the Butterworth option bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, a petition in favor of the same measure from Judge R. P. Boise 
and 17 others, citizens of Marion County, Oregon—to the Committee 
on Agriculture, 
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By Mr. HOUK: Petition in su 
relief of Robert Heiskell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

_ By Mr. HOOKER: Petition of P. J. Young and 23 others, citizens 
of Copiah County, praying for the of House bill 5353, relating 
to dealing in options and fatures—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LAWS: Petition of citizens of Nebraska, urging the passage 
of Butterworth bill (H. R. 5353)—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: Petition from merchants of New Jersey, pro- 
testing against the passage of the Conger lard bill—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McRAE: Petition of S. F. Thomas and 18 others, citizens of 
Hempstead County, Arkansas, who are members of Union Alliance, No. 
917, nst the bill to promote the efficiency of the militia—to the 
Committee on the Militia, 

By Mr. O’FERRALL: Petition of H. M. Magruder, W. W. Minor, 
and 26 others, citizens of Albemarle County, Virginia, for an appropria- 
tion for the improvement of the harbor of Galveston, Tex.—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of J. N. Miller, Thomas L. Carpenter, and 20 others, 
citizens of Madison County, Virginia, for the same measure—to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

Also, petition of George Chrisman, agent Farmers’ Alliance of Rock- 
ingham County, Virginia, for the same measure—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, 

Also, petition of P. W. Nelson, president, and J. R. Ferguson, sec- 

retary, of Stony Point, Albemarle County (Virginia) Alliance, for the 
same measure—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of J. R. Browning, S. F. Alexander, and 40 others, 
citizens of Rappahannock County, Virginia, for free coinage of silver— 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. PICKLER: Petition of 600 farmers, representing 16 different 
Alliances and localities in the State of South Dakota, asking for the 

ge of House bill 7162 and Senate bill 2806, known as the sub- 
—.— bills—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. ROCKWELL: Petition of citizens of Massachusetts, for the 
tuation of the national-banking system—to the Committee on 
and Currency. 
By Mr. RUSK: Application of Nathan G. Gurney for arrears of pen- 
sion—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITTHORNE: Petition of James H. Hood, praying for 
compensation for property taken by United States Army—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, 


rt of House bill No. 5647, for the 
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SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, May 7, 1890. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


COIN, CURRENCY, AND IMPORTS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communication 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in mse to a reso- 
lution of the 3d instant, a report from the Director of the Mint and 
other information in regard to the movement of gold and silver coin, 
. notes and other currency, and exports and imports of merchan- 

ete. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the communication. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the letter of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the accompanying papers be printed and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The communication is in answer to 
a resolution offered by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL]. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Then I will let it lie on the table for the present. 
Mr. STEWART. The letter should be printed. 

Mr. HOAR. I suppose it will be pesma in the RECORD. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, the letter better be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be printed in the RECORD, 


and separately as a document, with the accompanying papers, if there 
be no objection. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The letter from the head of the Department ought 
to be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is so ordered. 

Mr. McPHERSON, I understand that the letter of the Secretary 
of the Treasury will appear in the RECORD in full. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The letter of the Secretary of the 
Puny will appear in the RECORD, and the accompanying documents 

d the letter will be printed as an executive document. 

Mr. McPHERSON. That is all right. 

The letter is as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 5, 1890. 
Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Senate resolution of 
ay 8. 1890, directing me to furnish certain information 2 the move- 
nt of gold and silver coin and bullion, national-bank notes other cur- 


rency,and exports and imports of merchandise during the year ended Decem- 


ber 31, 1889. 

In response thereto I inclose herewith in answer to the first section of the 
resolution two tables 828 by the Director of the Mint, numbered 1 and 
setting forth the values of the gold and silver coin and bullion and the gold an 
silver ores, ively, impo; into and exported from this country during 
the year above mentioned, the coins at their face valueand the bullion and ore 
at their market value; also, an exhibit of the countries whence said coin and 
bullion or ore came. In reply to the last query of said first section, namely, 
“and to what uses and extent each was applied in this country duri that 
year,” I would say that the foreign gold bullion and gold coin were depos! at 
the mints of the United States and entered into our coi for the year; that 
the foreign silver bullion was refined, principally in San cisco, and used 
largely in the Chinese trade; that the foreign silver ore was smelted and refined 
at private works in the United States, and the resulting bars either sold to the 
Government for coinage purposes or exported; thatthe United States both 
gold and silver, imported, entered directly into circulation; and that the foreign 
silver coin, consisting mainly of Mexican dollars impo: , Was m \y re-ex- 
ported to the East through the port of San Fran: . 

In answer to the second section, I inclose a table numbered 8, prepared from 
monthly statements published by the Department, showing changes in the cir- 
culation of the country during the calendar year 1889, and in money and bullion 
in the Treasury during the same period, which exhibits the decrease of national- 
bank notes and gold coin in circulation and the issue or disbursements of other 
kinds of money in their place. The amounts of gold and silver coin and bullion, 
respectively, in the country at the beginning and end of said year, obtained from 
revised estimates by the Director of the Mint, are also set forth in this table. 

The third section of the resolution is . stating that the value of 
imports of merchandise during the calendar year 1899, as reported by the Chief 
of the Bureau of Statistics, was 770,528. 484 and the value of exports of merchan- 
dise ge that period was $827,106,347,of which $814,154,864 represented domestic 
and $12,951,483 foreign merchandise, The total value of imports and exports 
was g Fylde act and the excess of exports over imports was $56,579,883, 


fully yours, 
W. WINDOM, Secretary. 

To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. i 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in to a resolu- 
tion of April 22, 1890, a report of the Chief Signal cer of the Army 
with tables and charts which illustrate the agricultural sections of Ne- 
braska, particularly with reference to temperature and rainfall; which 
on motion of Mr. PADDOOK, was, with the accompanying papers, ordered 
to lie on the table, and be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Secre 
of the Interior, transmitting, in response to a resolution of the 10th ul- 
timo, a report from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in regard to the 
Pottawatomie Indians; which, with the accompanying papers, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting, in response to a resolution ofthe Senate, 
a report from the Superintendent of the Census stating the instructions, 
rules, and regulations formulated by him for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the facts required by the act approved February 27, 1890, entitled 
An act to require the Superintendent of the Census to ascertain the 
number of people who own farms and homes and the amount of the 
mortgage indebtedness thereon.’’ f 

The communication was read. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the communication be printed as an 
executive document and ordered to lie on the table for the present, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so ordered. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a memorial of S. F. Lum- 
bard, an Army veteran of Pulaski, N. J., remonstrating against the 
service-pension bill; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. ALLISON 33 a petition of 54 citizens of Rousseau, Marion 
County, Iowa, and a petition of 161 citizens of Pleasantville, Iowa, 
praying for the free coinage of silver; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented the memorial of S. J. Robertson & Co., of Fort 
Dodge, Iowa; the memorial of Carl Mercke & Son and others, of Charles 
City, Iowa; the memorial of J. W. Robinson, of Algona, Iowa, and the 
memorial of P. Knulson, of Clear Lake, Iowa, remonstrating against 
any advance in the rates of duty on breech-loading guns; which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the memorial of Carl Mercke & Son and others, of 
Charles City, Iowa; the memorial of S. J. Robertson & Co., of Fort 
Dodge, Iowa; the memorial of P. Knulson, of Clear Lake, Iowa; the 
memorial of J. W. Robinson, of Algona, Iowa; the memorial of R. R. 
Plane Company, of Independence, Iowa; and the memorial of R. M. 
Bixby and others, of What Cheer, Towa, remonstrating against any ad- 
vance in the rates of duty on cutlery; which were refe to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented resolutions of t-office clerks of Marshalltown, 
Iowa, indorsing House bill 6448, which provides for a period of rest or 
vacation for post-office clerks of fifteen days annually, with pay; also 
favoring the proposed amendment to the classification bill which pro- 
vides that probationary clerks shall be paid at the rate of $600 for the 
first year and so on until $1,400 is reached, etc., and also favoring the 
Ketcham bill (H. R. 7349) with amendments; which were referred to 
the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented resolutions of the Sixteenth Encampment, Depart- 
ment of Iowa, Grand Army of the Repkhiio, heartily favoring a change 
in the naturalization laws, placing alien sailors who rendered service 
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for the nation in the suppression of the rebellion upon the same basis 
with other soldiers and sailors of the late war; also, favoring the passage 
of the service-pension bill recommended by the National Encampment; 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of H. H. Love and others, of Quasque- 

_ton, Buchanan County, Iowa, favoring the passage of a service-pension 
bill; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I have the honor to present a memo- 
rial and resolution of the Mississippi River Improvement and Levee 
Convention, held at Vicksburg, Miss., on April 30 and May 1, 1890. 

This convention was composed of representative men from all parts 
of the Mississippi Valley—clergymen, lawyers, physicians, planters, 
merchants, farmers, river pilots, steam-boatmen, members of commer- 
cial bodies, boards of trade—in fact, representatives of the whole body 
of the population inhabiting the valley, having an abiding interest 
in its welfare. There were also present the engineers of the United 
States Army who have been in charge of the execution of the work of 
the Mississippi River Commission, and the civil engineers who have 
had charge of the interests of their several States bordering upon the 
Mississippi River—all men selected for their fitness to deal with the 
problem, not only on account of their scientific acquirements, but also 
on account of their practical knowledge and experience. 

We have here, I may say, in the most authentic form, the mature 
and enlightened judgment of the great body of the people upon the 
best method to solve the problem which confronts them: the regula- 
tion and control of the Mississippi River. I know of no question in 
any part of the world upon which there is such unanimity of sentiment 
among the people interested in its correct solution. From the man who 
handles the plow on its banks to the man who holds the helm of the 
steam-boat, from the young West Point engineer after his first experi- 
ence on the river to the Chief Engineer of the Army, there comes an 
emphatic approval of the system of James B. Eads and Barnard and 
all the military and civil engineers who have served on the river, includ- 
ing the Mississippi River Commission, and an equally emphatic con- 
dempation of the outlet system. 

I do not propose to discuss the question at all. but I may be pardoned 
for saying that a recent flood years there has been a steady 

i 


improvement, as is indicated by the following figures: 


Width 


Breaks. in miles, 


Flood years. 


284 589 
2⁄4 3⁴¹ 
204 106 

23 5 


From this it will be seen that in spite of the fact that there were 
three successive and serious flood years—1882, 1883, 1884—levee build- 
ing went on steadily and considerable progress was make. 

The evidence shows that navigation of the river has improved, es- 
sine during the low stages and as the levee system has been ex- 
ten 


I ask that the resolutions of the convention, whereof Hon. Charles L. 
Scott, of Mississippi, was chairman, may be printed as a public docu- 
ment, 

I also present resolutions adopted by the Southern Press Association, 
assembled in Charleston, S. C., on April 30, in respect to this matter, 
and ask that this memorial be also printed as a document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so ordered if there be no 
objection. The memorials will be referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce and will be printed as documents. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a memorial of citizens of the State of IIli- 
nois remonstrating against the imposition of a duty on silver-lead ores 
imported from Mexico into the United States; which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Perry County, Illinois, 
praying for the passage of House bill 7162 or Senate bill 2806, for the 
relief of the present depressed condition of agriculture; which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of members of the Farmers’ Alliance in 
the State of Illinois, praying for the passage of Senate bill 1655 author- 
izing the Secretary of the Treasury to loan money to farmers of the 
United States at 2 per cent. per annum; which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. COKE. I present a memorial of the Board of Trade of Paris, 
Tex., remonstrating against the imposition of a duty upon the lead 
contained in ores impérted into the United Sta The memorialists 
oo that Kash 3 wi 1 8 üs to the . by ms 

ts smelting wor our grow e with Mex- 
ico, and by throwing thonainds of laborer out of emp ment who 
arè now directly or indi y aop yed only by reason of importation 
of those ores. They th ve 
wo recommend fostering of our relations Mexi th 
now exish, thus assisting ts to pulld Gp our trade with tat Country. a 
I move that the memorial be referred to the Committee on Finance. 
Thé motion was agreed to, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair calls the attention of the 
Senate to the fourth paragraph of Rule VII, which requires that 

Ev tion or memorial s 
and beth ara poate thereon a 9 a i 2 A 
sented and referred without debate. 

Mr. PLUMB nted petitions of posts of the Grand Army of the 
Republic located at Strong City, Atlanta, Burr Oak, Cawker City, and 
Potwin, in the State of Kansas, praying for the donation of a poog 
of the Fort Dodge military reservation to the State of Kansas to be used 
ne: home; which were referred to the Committee on Public 

Mr. PLUMB, I present a petition of citizens of Neosho County, 
Kansas, praying for certain legislation in view of the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States on the subject of the sale of liquors 
and their transportation from one State to another. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To what committee does the Sena- 
tor desire the petition referred? 

Mr. PLUMB. Iamindoubt. I think that subject has been con- 
sidered by the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill from that committee has 
been reported and is now on the Calendar. 

Mr. PLUMB, Then let the petition lie on the table. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. The subject is before the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and I therefore suggest a reference to that committee. 


Mr, PLUMB. Very well. 
The petition will be referred to the 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PLUMB presented a petition adopted at a meeting of veterans 
in Chetopa, Kans., praying for the passage of a service-pension bill; 
which was referred to the Committes on Pensions. 

Healso presented resolutions adopted by the National Board of Trade 
at meetings held at Chicago and St. Louis in 1888 and 1889, and reso- 
lntions adopted by the Board of Trade of Wichita, Kans., favoring cer- 
tain legislation regarding lard adulterations; which were referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the Jules Williams Post, No. 155, 
Department of Kansas, Grand Army of the Republic, praying for t 
passage of what is known as the Ingalls-Cheadle pension bill; whi 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of the city council of Lawrence, Kans., 
praying for a deep-water harbor on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, 
with an expression in favor of a point at the mouth of the Calcasieu 
River, Louisiana; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce, 

He also presented a petition of the Commercial Club of Kansas City, 
Mo., praying for certain amendments to the interstate-commerce act; 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented the memorial of the Board of Trade of Parsons, 
Kans,, remonstrating against the passage of the so-called Torrey bank- 
rupt bill and all other bankrupt bills poong before Congress; which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. VEST presented the memorial of the Greeley-Burnham Grocer 
Company, the Alkire Grocer Company, and others, of St. Louis, Mo., 
remonstrating against the enactment of section 32 of the McKinley 
tariff bill, in relation to the manufacture of vinegar; which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented resolutions of the Commercial Club of Kansas City, 
Mo., favoring certain amendments of the interstate-commerce law; 
which were referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

Mr. WALTHALL. I present a memorial in relation to the levee 
system on the Mississippi River, from Col. M. B. Hewson, a distin- 
guished engineer of large ence and great familiarity with 
particular subject. The memorial is in the form of a letter addresse 
to myself, but intended for the consideration of the Senate. It con- 
tains useful information and some ori, ions, and it will be 
a valuable contribution toa thorough di on of the subject. I move 
that the memorial be printed as a document and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, presented a memorial of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, of Walnut Centre, Dallas County, Iowa, remonstrating 
against the passage of any act making appropriations for the construc- 
tion of a Navy; which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. PADDOCK presented a memorial of 70 members of the Farmers’ 
Alliance and citizens of the State of Nebraska, a memorial of 23 mem- 
bers of the Farmers’ Alliance and citizens of Nebraska, and a memorial 
of 20 members of es Farmers’ cee and 3 af the 3 his 
Nebraska, remonstrating against the passage of the bill to fund the 
indebtedness of the Union Pacific Railroad Company to the United 
States; which were referred to the Select Committee on the President's 
M transmitting the Report of the Pacific Railway Co ion. 


He also presented 5 ecke Le 19 3 of aioe 5 on 
No. 917, of Hempstead, Ark., praying for the passage o a 
3213, to transfer the United States Fish Com: on to the Department 


of Agriculture; which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 


and Forestry. 5 ` 
Mr. STOCKBRIDGE presented a petition of citizens of Albion, Mich., 
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praying for the passage of a service-pension law; which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented memorials of cigar manufacturers of Grand Rapids, 
Flint, Kalamazoo, and Three Rivers, in the State of Michigan, remon- 
strating against the tobacco tax proposed by the McKinley tariff bill; 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CAMERON presented a petition of cigar manufacturers of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., praying for a certain uniform rate of duty on foreign to- 
bacco; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of 454 citizens of Pennsylvania and a 
petition of 170 citizens of Pennsylvania, praying for the passage of a 
national Sunday-rest law; which were-referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, 

He also presented a memorial of the Society of Friends, of the State 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware, remonstrating against 
appropriations for warlike purposes; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Coast Defenses, 

He also presented a memorial of the Pennsylvania Fish Protective 
Association, remonstrating against the passage of Senate bill 3213, mak- 
ing the Commissioner of Fisheries an officer of the Agricultural De- 
partment; which was referred to the Committee on Fisheries. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., praying for the establishment of a postal-telegraph system 
between all carrier-delivery post-offices; which was referred to the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Williamsport, Pa., pray- 
ing for the enactment of a law prohibiting the employment of aliens 
upon Government buildings; which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

He also presented the petition of William Wasson and 42 other citi- 
zens of Richardsville, Pa., and a petition of John F. Reynolds Post, 
No. 71, Grand Army of the Republic, praying for the passage of a 
service-pension law; which were referred the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented e of granges of the Patrons of Husbandry, 
of Clearfield, Tioga, Wyoming, Cumberland, Bucks, Montgomery, Brad- 
ford, Huntingdon, Chester, Northamton, Perry, Lackawanna, Indiana, 
Columbia, Juniata, Crawford, Warren, Armstrong, Sullivan, and Erie 
Counties, in the State of Pennsylvania, praying for the imposition of 
certain rates of duty on imported agricultural products; which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also prenen petitions of granges of Patrons of Husbandry, 
located in Perry, Chester, Huntingdon, Columbia, Bucks, Mifflin, Ti- 
oga, Warren, Crawford, Wyoming, Dauphin, Westmoreland, Centre, 
Indiana, Lancaster, Erie, and Bradford Counties, in the State of Penn- 
Sylvania, praying for the free coinage of silver; which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance. , 

He also ted a memorial of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, of Darby, Pa.; a memorial of 114 officers and members of the 
Grand Army of the Republic and Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, of Sharon, Pa.; a memorial of 43 officers and members of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, the Woman’s Relief Corps, and Woman’s 
Christixn Temperance Union, of Eldred, Pa., and a memorial of 58 
officers and members of the Grand Army of the Republicand Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, of McKean County, Pennsylvania, re- 
monstrating against the sale of alcoholic liquors, including wine and 
beer, in soldiers’ homes, arsenals, recruiting stations, navy-yards, forts, 
raK barracks; which were referred to the Committee on Military Af- 

irs. 

He also presented a petition of the Maritime Exchange of Philadel- 
Hus Pa., praying for the passage of the bill pensioning Mrs. Caroline 

uddell White; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of Doylestown and Jefferson Councils of 
United American Mechanics, of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, praying 
for a constitutional amendment more explicitly declaring for the non- 
union of church and state; which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. SPOONER presented a resolution of the common council of the 
city of Superior, Wis., indorsing the remonstrance of the Chamber of 
Commerce of West Superior, Wis., against the passage of Senate bill 2730, 
to authorize the construction of a bridge across the St. Louis River at 
the most accessible point between the States of Minnesota gnd Wiscon- 
sin; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. REAGAN presented resolutions adopted by the Board of Trade 
of Paris, Tex., remonstrating against the imposition of duties on lead- 
bearing ores imported from the Republic of Mexico; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a memorial of the Soldiers’ Service Pen- 
sion Association of the Sixteenth Congressional district of Ohio, remon- 
strating against the passage of the Morrill pension bill and in favor of 
a service-pension bill without an age limit; which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. - 

Mr. ALDRICH gentea a petition of citizens of Newport, R. L, 
praying for legislation restricting immigration; which was referred to 
the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. HOAR presented a petition of the Old South Church, of Worcester, 
Mass., praying for the passage of the Blair educational bill; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 


‘He also presented resolutions adopted at the Suffolk (Mass.) South 
Conference of Congregational Churches, urging Congress to make appro- 
priations for free public schools; which were referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. ; 

Mr. MITCHELL piesented a petition of Darwin H. Boen, of Oregon, 
praying to be allowed compensation for property taken by Union troops 
during the war; which was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. HIGGINS presented a petition of members of the bar of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., praying for certain legislation to prevent the accumu- 
lation of business on the docket of the Supreme Court; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BLAIR presented a petition of the Good Templars of Toledo, 
Ohio, officially signed, praying for an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States to prohibit the manufacture and sale of all alco- 
holic beverages throughout the national domain; which was referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of Good Templars of Toledo, Opo, pay 
ing for the appointment of a commission of inquiry concerning the al- 
coholic liquor traffic; which was referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

Mr. BLAIR, I present a petition of citizens of the United States, 
profoundly concerned for the passage of the Blair educational bill and 
eating that they do beseech you to reconsider said bill and enact it 
into law. 

I also present a petition of like character signed by citizens of the 
United States, petitioning to the same end, that that important meas- 
ure be enacted into a law. 

I also present a petition of the Big Spring Presbytery of the United 
Presbyterian Church of North America (eommunicants, 1,215; congre- 
gations, 10; ministers, 9), indorsed at a meeting held at Newville, Pa., 
April 28 and 29, 1890, praying for the same reconsideration and the 
passage of the bill. 

I also present a petition of like character, signed by John Miller, M. 
D., of Lacona, Iowa, and other citizens of that place to the number of 
71, praying, beseeching Congress in fact, to reconsider said bill and 
enact it into law. 

I move that the petitions lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. QUAY presented petitions of Granges of Patrons of Husbandry 
of Westmoreland, Elk, Wayne, Clearfield, Wyoming, Crawford, Jeffer- 
son, Luzerne, Mercer, Columbia, Warren, Bradford, Montgomery, In- 
diana, and Erie Counties, in the State of Pennsylvania, praying for the 
imposition of an increased tariff duty on farm products; which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of 108 citizens of Pennsylvania, praying 
for the passage of a national Sunday-rest law; which was ref to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of the Col. J. B, Clark Council; No. 186, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Allegheny, Pa., praying 
for an amendment to the Constitution prohibiting any State from en- 
acting any legislation in regard to establishing any religion or the use 
of funds for sectarian or denominational school purposes; which was 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented petitions of Granges of Patrons of Husbandry of 
Armstrong, Tioga, Indiana, Elk, Allegheny, Blair, Bedford, Hunting- 
don, Montgomery, Biadford, Clarion, Juniata, Westmoreland, Union, 
Susquehanna, Butler, Luzerne, and Chester Counties, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, praying for the free coinage of silver; which were refer- 
red to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the representatives of the religious 
Society of Friends for the States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Delaware, remonstrating against the enactment of any laws providi 
for an increased expenditure for vessels of war or fortifications; whi 
was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., praying for the passage of a law establishing a 
limited postal-telegraph system between all carrier-delivery post · ofſices, 
as recommended by the Postmaster-General; which were referred to 
the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Philadelphia Wool- 
Merchants’ Association, praying for the passage of the McKinley tariff 
bill; which were referred to the Committee on Finance, 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Board of Trade of 
Philadelphia, remonstrating against the passage of House bill No. 
6420, to amend ‘‘An act to provide for taking the eleventh and sub- 
sequent censuses; which were referred to the Committee on the 
Census. 

He also presented resolutions of Pomona Grange, No. 5, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Columbia and Luzerne Counties, Pennsylvania, favor- 
ing a fair proportion of protection for agricultural products, and just 
restrictions on corporations, transportation companies, trusts, and com- 
bines; which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also 3 a memorial of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union of ‘by, Pa., remonstrating against the passage of the poron 
ofthe Army appropriation bill authorizing the sale of alcoholic liquors 
in canteens at military posts; which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 
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He also presented a memorial of John Von Alt and other members 
of the North American Turnerbund, citizens of Johnstown, Pa., and 
vicinity, remonstrating against any changes in the naturalization or 
immigration laws; which was referred to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion. 

He also presented a petition of Schuylkill Council, No. 12, Junior 
Order of United American Mechanics, praying for the submission to the 
States for adoption of an amendment to the Constitution forbidding 
any State to pass any law respecting the establishment of religion or 
to support any institution under ecclesiastical control; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented the petition of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, 
praying for the passage of House bill No, 4663, to place the American 
merchant marine in the foreign trade upon an equality with 
other nations; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. COCKRELL presented resolutions adopted by Menke Post, No. 
166, Department of Missouri, Grand Army of the Republic, praying 
for the passage of the bill to pay soldiers of the Union the difference 
between gold and paper money, passed April 26, 1890; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I present the petition of Thomas H. Canfield 
and 46 others, citizens of Becker County, Minnesota, suggesting that 
the present duty on sugar is unwise and impolitic, and praying for Con- 
gressional legislation in such direction as may encourage the produc- 
tion and manufacture of sugar in this country by offering bounties or 
other practical legislation to that end. I move that this petition be 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CALL. I present a petition of citizens of La Fayette County, 
Florida, praying Congress to dispose of the Navy lands in the county 
of La Fayette, Florida, the naval reservations there, and to give patents 
to those who have entered them and are now living upon them, and 
have applied for such patents. The petition states that the reserva- 
tion was denuded of its timber, and that it is in cultivation very 
largely. I move that the petition be referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. BLAIR. I present a memorial of the representatives of the re- 
ligious Society of Friends for the States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and Delaware, adopted at a meeting held in Philadelphia the Fourth- 
month 18, 1890, signed by Joseph Walton, clerk, in which they set 
forth their views with reference to the nature of war as an institution, 
and desire that measures be taken looking rather to its restriction than 
to its encouragement by this Government, and especially deprecating 
the effort to increase the Navy and coast fortifications by expenditures, 
and, as they say, improper expenditure of the surplus, calling attention 
to an historic illustration of the ability of nations to live together in 
peace and fraternity, and much other matter which I will not stop to 
state, but which I earnestly recommend to the consideration of the Com- 
-~ mittee on Naval Affairs. I move the reference of the memorial to that 
committee. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. TURPIE, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amend- 
ment, and submitted reports thereon: 

* rs (H. R. 1622) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Sallie T. 
ard; 
A bill a R. 4180) granting a pension to Mary C. Upton; 
A bill (H. R. 5626) granting a pension to Hannah Ward; 
A bill (H. R. 2574 increasing the pension of Mary Minor Hoxey; 
A bill (H. R. 3574) granting a pension to Mary E. Tipton; 
A bill (H. R. 4028) granting a pension to Agnes Vetter; 
A bill (H. R. 4027) granting a pension to William A. Merriwether; 
A bill (H. R. 2824) granting a pension to Charles A. Platz; 

A bill (H. R. 9205) to grant a pension to Julia A. Erskine; 

A bill (S. 1673) granting a pension to Louisa M. Sholl; 

A bill (S. 1932) granting a pension to Rebecea McDonald; and 

A bill (S. 1541) granting a pension to Mary White. 

Mr. TURPIE, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 

the bill (S. 1611) granting a pension to Mrs. Emeline Matthews, sub- 

-mitted an adverse report thereon, which was agreed to; and the bill 
was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr, BATE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom were 
referred the following bills, submitted adverse reports thereon, which 
were agreed to; and the bills were postponed indefinitely: 

_ A bill (S. 3057) for the relief of William W. S. Davis; and 

A bill (S. 2398) for the relief of Milton Fuson. 

Mr. COCKRELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2425) granting the right of way to the Duluth 
and Manitoba Railroad Company across the Fort Pembina military res- 
ervation, in North Dakota, reported adversely thereon; and the bill was 
postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (H. 
R. 7856) granting the right of way to the Duluth and Manitoba Rail- 


road Company across the Fort Pembina reservation, in North Dakota, 
reported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
2750) to remove the charge of desertion against Almon R. Tobey, re- 
ported it with amendments, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iam also instructed by the Committec on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2005) to remove the 

of desertion from the military record of George W. Hardwick, 
to recommend that this bill be indefinitely postponed, because the Sec- 
retary of War has already granted the relief called for. 

The bill was indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. COCKRELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2277) for the relief of Andrew C. Adams, sub- 
mitted an adverse report thereon, which was agreed to; and the bill 
was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
641) for the relief of Henry Judge, of Ashland, Oregon, submitted an 
adverse report thereon, which was agreed to; and the bill was post- 
poned indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the petition 
of Joseph Heaton, of Muncie, Ind., praying to be granted back pay and 
bounty, submitted an adverse report thereon, which was agreed to; and 
the committee were discharged from the further consideration of the 
petition. 

Mr. PUGH, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 75) to fix regular terms of the circuit and district 
courts for the southern district of Alabama, reported it without amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HAMPTON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 3134) to perfect the military record of Henry 
C. Barney, of Pella, Tex., reported it without amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 2359) for the relief of R. H. Massey, reported adversely thereon; 
and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 2048) for the relief of Daniel Smith, reported adversely thereon; and 
the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the peti- 
tion of Louis Sonntag, praying for a correction of his military record, 
reported adversely thereon; and the committee were discharged from 
the further consideration of the petition. 

Mr. WILSON, of land, from the Committee on Claims, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2310) for the relief of M. A. Fulton, Silas 
Staples, and other sureties upon the official bond of James D. Reymert, 
executed to the United States on the 7th of February, 1860, as receiver 
of public moneys, reported it without amendment, and submitted a 
report thereon. 

Mr. PAYNE, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to whom was 
referred the joint resolution (S. R. 66) authorizing Commander Dennis 
W. Mullau, United States Navy, to accept a medal presented to him 
by the Chilian Government, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1554) granting a pension to Eveline A. Noyes; 

A bill Hi R. 7878) granting a pension to Irene D. Swan; 

A bill (H. R. 6401) granting a pension to Mrs. Fannie W. Mudgett, 
dependent mother; 

A bill 25 R. 1456) granting a pension to Ira E. Smith; 

A bill (H. R. 77 5 granting a pension to the widow of Adam Shrake; 

A bill K. R. 7765) granting a pension to James T. Irwin; 

A pill (H. R. 1865) granting a pension to John Nagle; 

A bill (H. R. 1987) granting a pension to Mary A. Kinsley; 

A bill (H. R. rhe granting a pension to Lucy A. M. Norman; 

A bill 185 R. 2989 ting a pension to Mrs. Martha E. Jones; and 

A bill (H. R. 1400) for the relief of Patrick Culhan. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 3352) for the relief of Patrick Culhan, reported ad- 
versely thereon; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the petition 
of Ann Bramberger, mother of Jonathan Bramberger, praying to be al- 
lowed a pension, sabmitted an adverse report thereon, which was 
agreed to; and the committee were discharged from the further consid- 
eration of the petition. 

Mr. ALLISON, from the Committee on Appropriations, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 7619) making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, and for other pur- 
poses, reported it with amendments. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 8152) making appropriations for the support of the Military 
Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, reported it with 
amendments. 

Mr. SPOONER, from the Committee on Ciaims, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 5601) to authorize the proper accounting officers 
of the Treasury to audit and pay the claim of the county of Schuyl- 
kill, in the State of Pennsylvania, for money advanced by it under al- 
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virtue of section 12 of the act of Congress entitled An act to au- 
orize the em ent of volunteers to aid in the laws and 
protecting public property,“ approved July 22, 1861, asked to be dis- 
charged from its further consideration, and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs; which was agreed to. 

He also, from the Committee on Claims, to whom were referred the 
following bills, reported them severally without amendment, and sub- 
mitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1759) for the relief of Maj. Joseph W. Wham, paymaster, 
United States Army; and 

A bill (S. 707) for the allowance of the claim of George Brown for 
stores and supplies taken and used by the United States Army as re- 

by the Court of Claims under the provisions of the act of March 

1887. 

Mr. SHERMAN, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to whom 
the subject was referred, submitted a report accompanied by a joint 

lution (S. R. 80) authorizing Ensign J. B. Bernardou, United States 

‘avy, to accept two vases presented to him by the Government of Japan; 
which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. WOLCOTT, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 

the memorial of Israel Kimball, submitted a report thereon, ac- 
companied by a bill (S. 3752) for the relief of Israel Kimball; which 
was read twice by its title. 

Mr. FAULKNER, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 3006) for the relief of James Caler, reported it with- 
out amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. 2738) granting a pension to Christiana Schneider, reported 
it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 3236) granting a pension to Christiana Schneider, reported adversely 
thereon; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. HIGGINS, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 383) for the relief of Daniel C. Rodman and others, sureties 
on the bond of Ozias Morgan, reported it without amendment, and sub- 
mitted a report thereon. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 8087) granting a pension to Johnson Reddick; 

A bill (S. 3450) granting a pension to Mrs. Elizabeth Stewart; and 

A bill (H. R. 6624) increasing the pension of Walter P. Harrison, 

Mr. PADDOCK, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, submitted adverse reports thereon, which 
were agreed to; and the bills were postponed indefinitely: 

A bill 8 1492) for the relief of Edward Hughes; 


by vii made by soldiers from said county during the late rebellion, 


A bill (S. 1669) granting a pension to Samuel Grove; and 

A bill (S. 402) granting a pension to Ruth Gregg. 

Mr. PADDOCK, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 2972) granting a pension to Susan C. White, re- 
ported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. DOLPH, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 2726) to enable the State of California to take 
lands in lieu of the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections found to be 
mineral lands, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, from the Committeeon the Judiciary, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1046) to extend the time for filing claims in 
the Court of Claims under the provisions of an act entitled An act to 
provide for the ascertainment of claims of American citizens for spoli- 
ations committed by the French prior to July 31, 1801,” reported it 
with amendment. 

Mr. TELLER, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 8245) to provide for the disposal of the aban- 
doned military reservations in Wyoming Territory, reported it with 
amendments, 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 3198) to provide for the disposal of the abandoned military reser- 
vations in Wyoming Territory, reported adversely thereon; and the bill 
was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. WALTHALL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the petition of Augustus H. F. Hain, praying for the revo- 
cation of his dishonorable dismissal from the military service of the 
United States, and for his honorable discharge therefrom, reported ad- 
versely thereon; and the committee were discharged from the further 
consideration of the petition. 

He also, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was re- 
ferred the petition of James C. Guinn, praying to be placed on the roll 
of the United States Army from the date of his capture by the Confed- 
erate army to the date of his release, and that he receive pay, ete., for 
that period, reported adversely thereon; and the committee were dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the petition. 

Mr. BLAIR, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 3591) granting a pension to Mary J. Nottage; 

— * 


R 
H. R. 4132) granting a pension to Esther G. Bryant; 
R. 3596) for the relief of Harriet E. Brown; 


A bill R. 2834) granting a pension to Francis J. Elgar; 

A bill (H. R. 7743) granting a pension to Allen Feathers; 

A bill (H. R. 2837) granting a pension to Alvira A. Edwards; 

A bill R. 4789) granting a pension to George Dodge; 

A bill (H. R. 7329) granting a pension to Harman Day; 

A bill (H. R. 5886) granting a pension to David Deans; 

A bill (H. R. 6875) granting a pension to Eliza Marcy; 

A bill (H. R. 4527) granting a pension to Daniel M. Dull, late a 
soldier of the Mexican war; 

A bill (H. R. 5238) granting a pension to Allen Coons; 

A bill (H. R. 4423) to grant a pension to Lucinda A. Clark; 

A bill (H. R. 3535 for the relief of John Curran; 

A bill (H. R. 3594) for the relief of Mary Conley; 

A bill t R. 4372) granting a pension to John Dean; 

A bill Ti R. 4046) to pension Mary Bailey; 

A bill (H. R. 5617) granting a pension to Henry Bloomfield; 

A bill te . 3530) to grant a pension to Huldah Burton; 


pension-roll ; 
A bill (H. R. 4030) granting a pension to Mary Ann Allan; 
A bill (H. R. 5862) granting a pension to Margaret Z. Austin; and 
A bill (H. R. 3536) to grant a pension to Samuel G. Dark. 
FLAGS OF COLORADO REGIMENTS. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Iam instructed by the Committee on Military AE 
fairs to report favorably the bill (H. R. 4553) to authorize the Secretary 
of War to deliver to the State of Colorado the flags carried by Colorado 
regiments. I ask consent that the bill may be put on its 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, pro- 
ceeded to consider the bill. z 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, and was read the third time. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I wish to put on record just a line of explanation. 
Colorado was a Territory then, and her troops were ordered to store the 
flags here in Washington. Colorado thinks she would like to keep 
them herself, as the other States do. The regiments of the States, of 
course, carried their own flags home, and most of them have them in 
their state-houses. ‘ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the bill pass. 

The bill was passed. 

MISSOURI JUDICIAL DISTRICTS. 

Mr. VEST. Iam instructed by the Committee on the Judiciary to 
report back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 7166) to amend 
section 3 of an act entitled An act to amend the act dividing the State 
of Missouri into two judicial districts, and for other p ty 

I ask unanimous consent to have the Senate consider the bill now. 


There are only two amendments and they are verbal and made neces- 


sary by a mistake of the engrossing clerk of the other House in en- 
grossing the bill. Two small words, a preposition and an article, were 
left out. As it is a local matter in regard to the courts in my State 
and as the amendments are made necessary by these verbal errors, I 
ask that the bill be considered now. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendments of the Committee on the Judiciary were, in line 18, 
after the word city,“ to insert the word of, and in line 26, after 
the word of, to insert the word the. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in, 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

STENOGRAPHER FOR COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Iam directed by the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations to report the following resolution, and to ask for its immediate 
consideration: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations is hereby authorized to 
summon witnesses, administer oaths, and employ a stenographer to report hear- 
ings on subjects pending before it, the expense to be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate. i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution under the rules must 
be referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 

of the Senate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not think a resolution simply authorizing the 
committee to take testimony has been usually referred. It does not 
make a charge on the contingent fund until after the work is done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would call the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that this requirement for the reference of res- 
olutions making a charge upon the contingent fund of the Senate is not 
only a matter of rule, hut a matter ofstatutelaw. The Revised Statutes 
require such a reference. ; 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iam familiar with the statute and I have no ob- 
jection to the reference, except that I do not think it applies to a mere 
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resolution authorizing a committee to take testimony and to employ a 
stenographer. At least it has not been done. Still, I have no objec- 
tion to the reference. 

The PRESIDENT pro ſempore. The resolution might be passed with- 
out a reference if the appropriating clause were left out. That could 
be provided for afterwards. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think it is a very common resolution, but I have 
no objection to the reference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The resolution will be referred, un- 
der the rule, to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. . 

Mr. BLAIR. I wish to say a word with reference to the resolution 
which has just been reported. I think it is a very proper resolution to 
be passed. It amounts to a permanent appointment of a stenographer 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. BLAIR. Such an appointment ought to be made for every com- 
mittee that has anything to do, as most committees have, I heartily 
approve of the resolution and hope it will be reported favorably and 
become a precedent that will relieve other committees under like cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator from New Hampshire is very much 
mistaken. I believe there is a rule or a law under which a stenog- 
rapher is employed here, which fixes his rate of compensation, but this 
is a resolution in respect toa committee, and similar resolutions have 
been passed a dozen times. The Committee on Commerce had such a 
resolution passed at the beginning of the session, and the Committee on 
Finance. The Committee on Foreign Relations usually has such a reso- 
lution passed as the one now reported. I may say further in regard to 
the matter that it is in response to a resolution of the Senate directing 
the committee to proceed and take testimony. 

Mr. BLAIR. As I caught the resolution when it was being read, it 
was in substance that the Committee on Foreign Relations be author- 
ized to employ a stenographer to take testimony in relation to subjects 
before the committee. 

Mr. SHERMAN, It is confined to subjects before the committee. 

Mr. BLAIR. But it is so general in its terms that it embraces all 
matters upon which the committee may see fit to take testimony, the 
subjects being before the committee. I think that is a discretion 
which might well be exercised by the committee, and it would ex- 
ceedingly relieve all committees if it were the common rule or the law 
or regulation of the Senate. In my belief it would almost double the 
efficiency of the Senate itself, and if we were to economize in any 
way we would most economize by saving ourselves this common 
drudgery that could be better done by clerks and stenographers, 


WALTER P. HARRISON. 


Mr. DAVIS. I move that the House of Representatives be requested 
to return to the Senate the bill (S. 2598) increasing the pension of 
Walter P. Harrison. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the House of 
Representatives will be requested to return the bill. It is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolution; in which it Ser the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 3107) for the relief of Col. James Lindsay; 

A bill (H. R. 6104) for the relief of Dr. Carl Rückert; 

A bill (H. R. 6946) providing for the sale of navy-yard and United 
States naval hospital lands in the city of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 

A bill (H. R. 7345) authorizing and directing the Secretary of War 
“a erg new harbor-lines in Portage Lake, Houghton County, 

gan; 

A bill (H. R, 7904) for the issue of ordnance stores and supplies to 
the State of Maine, to replace similar stores destroyed by fire; 

A bill (H. R. 8342) for the removal of the United States court-house 
building at Baltimore, Md. ; 

A bill (H. R. 8947) to pay the administratrix of the estate of Bluford 
West, deceased, for the Bluford West Saline, in Cherokee Nation; 

A bill (H. R. 9104) granting to the Jacksonville, St. Augustine and 
Halifax River Railway Company a right of way across the United States 
military reservation at St. Augustine, Fla.; 

A bill (H. R. 6143) for the relief of Albert McConnell, late of Com- 
pany G, Fourteenth Illinois Cavalry Volunteers; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res, 154) appropriating $1,000,000 for the im- 
provement of the Mississippi River, and making the same immediately 
available. 
eee also announced that the House had passed the follow- 

g m 

A bill (S. 948) for the relief of Laban Heath & Co., of Boston, Mass.; 

A bill (S. 2304) to establish two additional land districts in the State 
of Washington; and 

A bill (S. 3472) for improving Aransas Pass. 

The message further announced that the House had di to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4970) to simplify the laws 


in relation to the collection of the revenues, agreed to the conference 
asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. MCKINLEY, Mr. Burrows, and Mr. 
CARLISLE managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House insisted upon its amend- 
ment to the concurrent resolution of the Senate providing for the print- 
ing of the report of the National Academy of Sciences for the year 1888 
and appendices, agreed to the conference asked for by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appoint 
Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. and Mr, RICHARDSON managers at the 
conference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
reports of the committees of conference on the disagreeing votes of t 
two Houses on the amendments of the House of Representatives to the 
following bills: . 

A bill (S. 954) authorizing the construction of a public building at 
Burlington, Iowa; 

A bill (S. 903) for the erection of a public building at Cedar Rapids, 
Towa; and 

A bill (S. 2406) to provide for the purchase of a site and the erec- 
tion of a public building thereon at Atchison, in the State of Kansas, 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the re- 
ports of the committees of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the following bills: 

A bill (H. R. 1015) to provide for town-site entries of lands in what 
is known as Oklahoma, and for other purposes; $ 

A bill (H. R. 4652) for a public building at Ashland, Wis.; and 

A bill (H. R. 7175) for the erection of a public building at Tusca- 
loosa, Ala, j 

CONSIDERATION OF PENSION BILLS. 

Mr. DAVIS. I desire to give notice that on Saturday next, at 3 
o'clock, I shall move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
private pension bills on the Calendar to which there is no objection. 


PRINTING OF THE CUSTOMS ADMINISTRATION BILL. 


Mr. ALLISON. I ask that the bill (H. R. 4970) to simplify the 
laws in relation to the collection of the revenues be printed with th 
amendments of the Senate regularly numbered. It has not been prin 
in the other House; and a conference having been ordered, I ask that 
it may be printed with the Senate amendments numbered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so ordered. 


PUBLIC PARK AT THE DALLES, OREGON, 


Mr. DOLPH. At the head of the Calendar is the bill (S. 68) to 
grant to the city of The Dalles, in the State of Oregon, certain lands 
for the purposes of a public park, The bill was reported by me favor- 
ably from the Committee on Public Lands. At the time the bill was 
introduced these lands were public lands. They have since been sold. 
I therefore move that the bill be postponed indefinitely. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ESTATE OF WILLIAM Moss. 


Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, Sometime since I was directed by the Com- 
mittee on Claims to report favorably the bill (S. 681) making an ap- 
propriation for the benefit of the estate of William Moss, d and 
to recommend an amendment striking out the words“ twenty-two 
thousand five hundred and fiſty where they occur and inserting ‘‘tour- 
teen thousand one hundred and seventy-five. On last Saturday the 
bill was taken up, and while the amendment was explained in the 
written report which accompanied the bill I presume I neglected to 
note on the bill the proposed amendment. I therefore ask the unani- 
mous consent of the Senate that the bill may be reconsidered for the 
purpose of making the correction in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Claims. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Did the bill pass the Senate? 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. It passed the Senate on Saturday last. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It must be recalled from the other House? 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. It has not been sent to the other House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas 1257 
unanimous consent that the vote by which the Senate passed the bi 
(S. 681) making an appropriation ſor the benefit of the estate of William 
Moss, deceased, may be reconsidered, and also the vote by which the 
bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. The Chair hears 
no objection, and it isso ordered. The bill is before the Senate and 
open to amendment. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. In line 3, before the word dollars,“ I 
move to strike out ‘‘ twenty-two thousand five hundred and fifty ” and 
to insert ‘“‘ fourteen thousand one hundred and seventy-five;“ so as 
read: 

That the sum of $14,175 be paid to the adminis: rof the estate of William 
Moss, deceased, late of Arkansas, for the benefit of the heirs at law of said de- 
ceased, outof any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for extra 
services in transporting the United States mails from Washington, Ark., to 
Clarksville, Tex., and back, three times a week, from July 1, 1854, until June 
30, 1858, ete. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr, BATE introduced a bill (S. 3753) for the relief of the heirs of 
Robert Hallum; which was twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. , 

Mr. HOAR introduced a bill (S. 3754) for the protection of persons 

in the service of railways; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. CAMERON introduced a bill (S. 3755) to increase the pensions 
of those who have lost eyes, limbs, or the use of them, or have addi- 
tional disabilities; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. MOODY introduced a pill (S. 3756) for the relief of William 
Elmendorf; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. WASHBURN introduced a bill (S. 3757) to enable the Secretary 
of the Interior to carry out the Provisions of that portion of an act en- 
titled ‘‘An act for the relief and civilization of the Chippewa Indians 
in the State of Minnesota, approved January 14, 1889, providing for 
surveys, appraisals, removals, and allotments provided for in such act; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, s 

Mr. QUAY introduced a bill (S. 3758) granting a pension to Matilda 
Evans; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

. TELLER introduced a bill (S. 3759) granting a pension to Jon- 
athan Shinn; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. ALLISON introduced a bill (S. 3760) granting a pension to J. 
Seaton Kelso; which was zona 7 by its ane and, with the accom- 

i referred to the Committee on Pensions, 
oiie. VEST introduced a bill (S. 3761) granting a pension to Jane 
Flood; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

Mr. COCKRELL (by request) introduced a bill (S. 3762) granting 
a pension to Asenath Walters; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PLUMB introduced a bill (S. 3763) granting a pension to Henry 
H. Reynolds; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3764) granting a pension to William 
Moorehead; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PLUMB. I introduce, at the request of the Wage - Workers’ Po- 
litical Alliance of Washington, D. C., a bill, and I suggest, in fairness 
to the authors, the fact that it was introduced by the request of this 
organization should be inserted in the proper place in the bill where 
the words by request“ usually occur. 

The bill (S. 3765) to provide for the organization of the Grand Army 
of Labor and for other p was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 3766) to establish a public 
farm in each county within the limits of this Republic, and for other 
purposes; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. SAWYER introduced a bill (S. 3767) for the relief of Sidney P. 
Gambia; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. MITCHELL introduced a bill (S. 3768) for the relief of Darwin 
H. Boen, of Clackamas County, Oregon; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. CALL. If joint resolutions are in order I offer a joint resolution 
and ask for its present consideration. 

The Chief Clerk read the title of the joint resolution (S. R. 81) 
authorizing the Interstate Commerce Commission to investigate any 
interference or attempted interference by railroad corporations in the 
elections of United States Senators or members of the House. 

Mr. CULLOM. I should like to hear that read before itis acted on. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be read the 
second time at length. 

Mr. PLATT. J ask that it be read as of the first time at length. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first reading will be at length, 
ifthere be no objection. 

The joint resolution was read the first time, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Interstate Commerce Commission be, and it is hereby 
empowered and instructed to make investigations as toall cases of interference 
or control orattempted interference with or control of future elections of United 
States Senators or members of the House, which shall be reported to them, by rail- 
road corporations engaged in interstate commerce, either by the distribution of 

or tickets to influence the election of members of the Legislature with 


passes 
such intent, or by the employment of agents for this purpose, or by any Other 
means: Provided, 


War PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the second read - 


Mr. CULLOM. I have no objection to the resolution being read a 
second time, but I object to the consideration of it to-day. 

Mr. CALL. Ionly desire that the chairman will allow me, after read- 
ing a letter, to move its reference to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

Mr. CULLOM. Ihave no objection to that. 

Mr. CALL. I introduce that resolution by request. It is accompa- 
nied to me with the following letter from a person of very high - 
acter, whose statements, while I withhold his hame, I wish to say 
be confirmed by him before the committee upon examination whene 
he shall be required to testify. The letter is addressed to me: 


May 4, 1890, 
s $ s >. s . . 


I heard a conversation in which you are interested, and the people of Florida 
and the United States much more than you. 

A Dr. McKhaun, agent of the bureau of immigration, is traveling all over the 
State with his pockets full of railroad passes. He was just from P. 
and had dined with Mr. Chipley, vice-president of the Pensacola and Atlan 
Railroad Company. He toid me much of what he heard Mr, Chipley sa: 
to Mr. J. B. Jo n. of Pasco County, as to when and where, ana Ow 
would proceed against you. Johnson is still in Pensacola. Mr. are 
o 


The clerk of the court in Calhoun County showed free passes to ride over 


Chiplexy's road and said that every county official had a free pass. They will z 


leave nothing untried to accomplish their object. 

This is manifestly an effort to use the power of this railroad corporation to 
choose United States Senators and Members of the House by improper means. 
It is due to the Farmers’ Alliance in the State and the stand they haye taken that 
you should bring it to the notice of the Senate and Congress and the country. 


Here is another letter of the same kind: 


Dear Sm: I drop you thess few lines for the purpose of 3 vou of 
one of the tricks, and I might add dirty tricks, now being indulged in by your 
opponents here in Florida, Iam reliably informed by one who knows 
he speaks, and is on the “inside track,” that there are detectives employed to 
note your every movement in both your public and private life. 

Ido not give you this information for the purpose of putting you on your 
guard at all, but for the purpose of letting you know of the base meth to 
which your opponents are reso! in order to accomplish your defeat before 
the next Legislature. If you ever should have occasion to make use of this I 
wish you to keep quiet as to your informer, for the reason that Iwas told con- 


fidentially of it. * * Tou may now count me as among your supporters. 
I do not care to be found among men who would eee paothiodie us INGAS 


to accomplish any man’s defeat. 
My opposition to you heretofore was based on your 

lands of Florida. and while I can not yet see the 

a position in regard to these lands I think 

made us an able and faithful Senator. 


Mr. CULLOM. _Is the Senator willing to allow the letter to go with 
the resolution to the committee? 

Mr. CALL, Iam not at liberty to give the name of the gentleman 
who writes me, but I vouch for his being a person of character. 

It is my purpose in introducing this resolution and asking for this 
investigation to afford the opportunity of denial and disproof. 

If it shall be found to be true, I wish the attention of the people to 
be called to it as a violation of the laws of the State of Florida—a most 
serious and grave offense against the people of the State of Florida and 
the people of the United States, and against our system of free govern- 
ment. If the people’s will is to be suppressed or influenced at a time 
when the Senators and Members of Congress are to be chosen by the 
distribution of favors by officers of the corporations or agents of cor- 
porations who have personal interests to serve, personal enmities to 
visit on others, and personal ambitions to 3 then we will have a 
government of corporations, and we ourselves will be the slaves of cor- 
porations, having no voice in the conduct of our Government and the 
protection of the lives and property of the people. 

With the soil of our State owned much more largely by corporations 
than by private individuals, with the right of transportation and the 
dominion over the soil vested in the same persons, if they shall be per- 
mitted to interfere with elections, and seek to control others, any man’s 
property will be completely at their mercy. 

Nothing could be attempted that will be a greater injury to railroad 
corporations, The efforts of weak and indiscreet persons interested 
in railroads and great land grants may thus take away the people’s 
right to either enter them from the United States at Government prices 
or to have free homes on them. 

The free spirit of the American people will never submit to such 
bondage, and the only result of such efforts will be the resentment of 
the people at such an attempt. 

The true rule of civil policy is that railroads are for the people's use, 
and not that the people are for the railroad companies’ use. Corpora- 
tions are to be protected in all their rights, but subjected to regula- 
tions and controlled by the people and their public authority. 

I have not the slightest apprehension that the persons who use these 
means can do me any injury with the people. The great capitalists 
whose money is invested in these properties are much too sensible to 
countenance (when they become advised of it) the efforts of weak offi- 
cials to promote their personal ends by such means. 

Mr. CULLOM. I have no objection to the resolution being referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce for investigation. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The joint resolution will be con- 


ion on the railroad 
om of your taking such 
that in every other respect you haye 


sidered read the second time, and referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 
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AMENDMENTS TO BILLS. 


Mr. CAMERON submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by him to 
the general deficiency appropriation bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


TRANSPORTATION INTERESTS OF CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. CULLOM submitted the following concurrent resolution; which 
was referred to the Committee on Printing: 


lation to the transportation interests of the United States and Canada, of which 
5,000 copies shall be for the use of the Senate and 10,000 copies for the use of the 
House of Representatives, and that there be printed 6,000 additional copies of 
the testimony accompanying the said report, of which 2,000 copies shall be for 
85 use of the Senate and 4,000 copies for the use of the House of Representa- 
ves. 
Mr. BLAIR. I desire to say in connection with the resolution just 
by the Senator from IIlinois that I was not present when the 
report to which it refers was presented, and while not filing in form 
any views of the minority or asking leave so to do, I do not wish it to 
be understood that I am personally bound by either the statement, the 
collocation of facts, or the arrangement of the testimony, so much as 
is included in support of the propositions of the committee, nor in its 
conclusions. 
STENOGRAPHER FOR INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMITTEE. 


Mr. CULLOM submitted the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate: 


PPTP. ͤ——— the pened 
„ © 
8 tobe paid colt ths contingent fund or the Senate. Fase 
“TRANSFER OF REVENUE-MARINE SERVICE. 

Mr. SHERMAN submitted the following resolution; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the be directed to furnish tothe Sen- 

of all d d other i tion in the De t 
ae PS of the EACAN propose! ob dillecent these af the rovenuemaatias 
service to the Navy Department. 
REPORT OF NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the action of 
the Houseof Representativesinsisting upon its amendments to the con- 
current resolution of the Senate to print the report of the National 
Academy of Sciences for the year 1888 and agreeing to the conference 
asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 


thereon. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I wish to move a concurrence in the original reso- 
Iution as it came from the House of Representatives. A conference is 
not necessary. What was at first supposed to be an error of the House 
is found to be entirely right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that the order for the appointment of the commit- 
tee of conference may be reconsidered, and that the Senate recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment made by the House of Representa- 
tives. z 

Mr. VEST. What is that? 

Mr. HAWLEY. It is a resolution to print the annual report of the 
National Academy of Sciences, and a supposed error of three words, 
into which it was thought the House had fallen, is found to be all right, 
and we wish to concur with them in that amendment, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate being in possession of 
the papers, that order will be entered, if there be no objection. 

Mr. COCKRELL. And the resolution passed as it came from the 


House? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution is passed. 
HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills from the House of Representatives were sever- 
ally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on Mili- 


Affairs: 
A bill (H. R. as for the relief of Col. James Lindsay; 
A bill (H. R. 6143) for the relief of Albert McConnell, late of Com- 
y G, Fourteenth Illinois Cavalry Volunteers; and 
A bill (H. R. 9104) granting to the Jacksonville, St. Augustine and 
Halifax River Railway Company aright of way across the United States 
military reservation at St. Augustine, Fla. 
The following bill and joint resolution were severally read twice by 
their titles, and referred to the Committee on Commerce: 
A bill (H. R. 7345) authorizing and directing the of War 
eee new harbor lines in Portage Lake, Houghton County, Mich- 
an 
Joint resolution (H. Res. 154) appropriating $1,000,000 for the im- 
ee of the Mississippi River and making the same immediately 
availa 


The bill (H. R. 6104) for the relief of Dr. Carl Rückert was read 
wice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance, 

The bill (H. R. 6946) providing for the sale of navy-yard and United 
States naval tal lands in the city of Brooklyn, N. Y., was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The bill (H. R. 8342) for the removal of the United States court- 
house building at Baltimore, Md., was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The bill (H. R. 8947) to pay the administratrix of the estate ot 
Bluford West, deceased, for the Bluford West Saline, in the Cherokee 
Nation, was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

ORDNANCE STORES IN MAINE. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
bill from the House of Representatives, which was read the first time 
by its title, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7904) for the issue of ordnance stores and supplies to 
the State of Maine to replace similar stores destroyed by fire. 

Mr. FRYE. That is abill to replace certain articles belonging to the 
United States and used by the military companies of my city, which 
were burned about three months ago in a fire consuming the city build- 
ings. The bill has been examined by the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, reported, and passed there under a suspension of the rules 
on Monday. It has been submitted to the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the Senate, and is commended by them. It is important that 
the bill should pass at once from the fact that the service of the State 
militia commences some time in the month of May, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill may be put on its passage now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine asks unani- 
mous consent that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill 
the title of which has been read. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I desire to say that the printed bill, just as it 
passed the House of Representatives, and the same as that which has 
been read here, has been submitted to the members of the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the Senate this morning, and they have agreed 
to report the same bill favorably. So it can be considered as having 
been reported by the committee. 

Mr. FRYE. Iam obliged to the Senator. 

By nnanimons consent, the bill (H. R. 7904) for the issue of ordnance 
stores and supplies to the State of Maine, to replace similar stores de- 
stroyed by fire, was read the second time and considered as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I should like to inquire of some member of the 
Committee on Military Affairs if it is not unusual for the Government 
to furnish the State militia of the different States with material and 
accouterments of all kinds, such as are enumerated in the bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Congress passed, I believe, in 1816, or about that 
time, probably before that—I am not certain as to the exact date now 
an act appropriating annually $400,000. 

Mr. ALLISON. It was passed in 1808. 

Mr. COCKRELL. In 1808, appropriating $200,000 to be distributed 
tothe militia of the different States for equipments, arms, and accouter- 
ments, and some years ago we passed an amendment to that act in- 
creasing the amount to $600,000, and that amount is distributed an- 
nually to the militia of the different States in arms, accouterments, and 
equipments. 

Mr. McPHERSON, Including clothing, etc.? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certain classes of clothing, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


TRANSFER OF THE REVENUE MARINE. 


Mr. GRAY. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Order of Business 422, Hoase bill 6944. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there further morning business? 
If there be none, that order is closed. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, I have no idea that the bill mentioned 
by the Senator from Delaware cau be di of this morning. If I 
am correctly informed about the bill, it is the bill which the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] opposed, and he is not present. 

Mr. GRAY. Iwill say to the Senator from Connecticut that I see 
no reason why the bill should not be disposed of within the half hour 
left of the morning hour, if not in a shorter time. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I do not wish to debate it, and the Senator from Ohio, I Was 
informed by a Senator to whom he made the remark, said that he had 
expressed about all he wished to say in relation to it. 

Mr. PLATT. I do not think the bill ought to be taken up in the 
absence of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. GRAY. I was not aware of his absence when I made the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There was a motion passed, I think, this morning 
which weferred to that bill, if I understood it correctly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. What was the motion, may I ask? 

Mr. COCKRELL. A resolution was passed at the instance of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] calling on the Secretary of the 
Treasury for certain information on the subject. 
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Mr. GRAY. The Senator from Ohio is in the Capitol, I am advised, 
and the information that has been called for about this bill was called 
for three or four weeks ago, and probably all the information we can 
about it is in our possession. Certainly no one can charge me with 
isting unduly in to this matter. Itis more than a month 
since the bill was called up, and as it is a bill of public importance I 
am anxious that it should be i of. 
The PRESIDENT pro ee The Chair will remind Senators that 
the motion is not open to debate. 
Mr. GRAY. I move that the bill be taken up. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Delaware. 
The question being put, a division was called for; and the ayes were 


22—— 
Mr. PLATT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to call 


the roll. 

Mr. PASCO (when his name was called), I havea general pair with 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. FARWELL]. 

Mr. REAGAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES], who is absent. 

Mr. WALTHALL. I am paired generally with the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. PASCO. Ihave arranged to transfer the pair I had with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. FARWELL] to the Senator from Indiana 


[Mr. VOORHEES], and I vote yea.“ 
Mr. PADDOC I am paired with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 


Eustis]. 

Mr. nl I had a general pair on political questions with the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. PIERCE], but this is not a political 

nestion, I suppose. If it is not a political question I vote yea.“ 

T there is any objection to my doing so I shall withdraw the vote. 

Mr. PADDOCK. My colleague [Mr. MANDERSON] is paired with 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN]. My colleague is ab- 
sent from the city in the performance of an official duty, as is the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. REAGAN, I ought to have added when I announced my pair 
that, if I had not been paired, I should have voted in the affirmative. 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 24; as follows: 


YEAS—30, 


Barbour, Faulkner, Higgins, Ransom, 
Bate, Frye, Jones of Arkansas, Squire, 
Biair, George, McPherson, Stockbridge, 
Call, Gibson, Mitchell, Turpie, 
enc Gray, Payne Wilson of Ma. 
Tay, yne, no 
Chandler, Hampton, Pugh, 
Coke, H Quay, 
NAYS—24. 
Aldri Dolph, Pettigrew, Stanford, 
A Rais > Platta ý Stewa: 
n, Hiscock, Power, Teller, 
ae Hoar, TS, Washburn, 
vis, I is, Sawyer, Wilson of Iowa, 
Dixon, Morrill, Sherman, Wolcott, 
ABSENT—29. 

f; Dawes, Kenna, Reagan, 
Blackburn, Edmunds, McMillan, ner, 
Blodgett, Eustis, Manderson, ance, 
Brown, Evarts, Moody, Voorhees, 
Butler, Farwell, — Walthall. 
Cockrell, Hale, ock, 

Colquitt, Harris, Pierce, 
Daniel, Jones of Nevada, Plumb. 
So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 


Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6944) to transfer 
the revenue-cutter service from the Treasury Department to the naval 
establishment. 


RAILWAY THROUGH INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Mr. COKE. Will the Senator from Delaware yield to me to call up 
a bill which will cause no debate whatever? 

* Mr. GRAY. I will yield if it does not cause debate, 

Mr. COKE. By the permission of the Senator from Delaware, who 
has yielded. for that purpose, I ask unanimous consent that Order of 
Business 1078, being Senate bill 3545, may be now considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Texas asks unan- 
imous consent that the pending bill may be informally laid aside in 
order that the Senate may proceed to the consideration of the bill the 
title of which will be stated. 8 

The Cuter CLERK. A bill (S. 3545) to extend and amend An act 
to authorize the Fort Worth and Denver City Railway Company to 
construct and operate a railway through the Indian Territory, and for 
other purposes. 

By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The Committee on Indian Affairs reported an amendment, to add to 


the bill “and is in all things else except as herein amended continued 
in force;’’ so as to make the bill read: 

That the provisions of an act approved Feb 24, 1887, granting the right 
of 5 the Indian Territory to the Fort Worth and Denver City Rail- 
way Company, and for other shall be extended for a period of three 
years from February 24, 1890, so that said company shall have until February 
24, 1893, to build the first 50 miles of its railway: i That said railway 
shall start its line on the Fort Worth and Denver City Railway Company ata 
ne between Henrietta and lowa Park, near the southern boundary of the 

ndian Territory, and that said railway shall enter and cross into the Indian 
Territory between the ninety-cighth and ninety-ninth meridians of longitude, 
and that the said act of February 24, 1887, be, and the same is hereby, amended 
— and is in all things else except as herein amended continued in 
orce. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and theamendment 
The bill 5 reading, read the 
e was 0 to be engrossed for a third 4 
third time, and passed. 


TRANSFER OF THE REVENUE MARINE, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 6944) to transfer the revenue-cutter service from 
the Treasury Department to the Navy Department. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, I think this is an entirely useless 
and unnecessary piece of legislation. I do notbelieve that the best in- 
terests of the public service require the of this bill. I believe 
there is but one interest that does require it and demand it, and that 
is the interest of the beneficiaries of this proposed legislation, the men 
whose salaries and rank are to be increased by the bill. 

This is one of the fruitful devices of the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER]. It is the product of his fruitful 
brain. In it and out of it the measure sprang into existence while he 
was Secretary of the Navy, and I will proceed to show that in due time, 

What is this bill? Let us examine and see what the committee say 
in their report, and I qnote from Senate Report No. 345, submitted by 
the distinguished Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY], in which he says: 


The details as to these duties are so fully set forth in the report of Mr. Secre- 
tary Chandler (1833) that enumeration of them here would superfluous, 


So that Secretary Chandler, now the distin Senator from 
New Hampshire, is looked to as the beacon-light to guide in this piece 
of legislation: 

The pending bill has been pared for the purpose of making a transfer of 
this entire service, officers, —.— and vessels, * and make it apart of, the naval 
establishment; and, as the two services are to be blended into o care 
has been taken to preserve the relative positions of the officers, to do no in- 
prs to sny in either of the present eh: 

ry ent all the needed aid for the protection of the revenues, and 
to enable the Treasury Department to have undivided control in respect of col- 


to the Navy, mustassign them to some suitable rank in the Navy, and there- 
fore, by the first section captains in the revenue-cutter service are to be com- 
missioned as lieutenant-commanders in the Navy; first lieutenants to be lieu- 
tenants senior grade in the Navy and second lieutenants to be lieutenants jun- 
ior grade in the Navy; third lieutenants to be ensigns; chief engineers to be 
passed assistant engineers, with the relative rank of lieutenant senior grade, 
and so on, giving to each officor transferred from the marine service tothe Navy 
a position in the Navy corresponding in rank to the position that he en 
in the revenue-marine service, as provided by the act of March 3,1863. And, as 
among themselves, these officers take rank in the Navy aceording to the date 
ot their commissions therein, and their seniority among themselves is deter- 
mined by the date of their commissions in the revenue-cutter service. 

These provisions, it is believed, do exact justice to all the officers in the reve- 
nu ne service and do no injustice to any officer in the Navy; and, so far 
as advised, the officers in both branches of the service are entirely satisfied with 
these provisions. 


The result of this is, as far as the officers are concerned, to harmoniously ` 


blend them with the officers of the Navy. 

In order to provide against possible conflicts or controversies in respect of the 
filling of vacancies after this transfer is made it is provided by section 5 that 
whenever a vacancy shall occur from any cause w ver among the trans- 
ferred officers it shall be filled by an officer so transferred, according to seniority, 
subject to examination for the grade to which he is promoted. 

And itis further provided that no officer so transferred shall be promoted to 
vacancies occurring among officers not so transferred. So that there can be no 
possible conflict in respect of this between the present officers of the Navy and 
the revenue-marine officers that are by this bill to bo transferred to the Navy. 

Again, it is provided by the second section that whenever a vacancy 
at the foot of the list of the transferred officers it shall be deemed an ordinasy 
vacancy in the naval establishment, and filled according to the law and custom 
of the Navy; and the may detail any officer ef the proper grade to 
do duty in the vacancy so occurring, and such vaeancy (at the foot) shall be 
filsa and details made in like manner until the list of transfe rs shall 

exhaust 


without friction the two services will become absolutely one, and all the officers 
in the Navy will be officers in that service without reference to a special rev- 
enne-marine service, which will then have ceased to exist. 

In other words this is a proposition of the revenue-marine officers to 
wipe their own organization out of existence. It is their own suicide. 
They come here asking Congress to take that corps from under the 
Treasury Department, where it has performed duty in the collection of 
the revenue, and transfer it to the Navy Department, in order that 
they may wipe out the revenue-marine service entirely. It is purely 
a personal bi It comes from a class of reyenue-marine officers who 
are willing to commit suicide in order that they may get more rank 
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and additional . Asa matter of course, the officers of the Navy 
are not going to object to it. Why? Because it increases the number 
of officers in the Navy by the addition of the revenne-marine officers 
transferred to it, for these revenue-marine officers go in as a separate 
body. They are kept separate and distinct until they are wiped out 
of existence, and then all the vacancies become naval vacancies. There 
is the benefit to the Navy. 

Where is the benefit to the revenue-marine service? It is abolish- 
ment practically of the revenue-marine service, absolutely wiping it 
out of existence, and it is the creation in the Navy of a number of 
new offices which now exist in the revenue-marine service. I read 
further from the committee’s report: 

It is further provided by section 5 that after the list of transferred officers 
shall have been exhausted by the processes above indicated the Secretary of the 
Navy may detail any officer to perform revenne-marine duty in the same man- 
ner as details are now made for other special duty, with the further provision 
that a transferred line officer shall not be placed under the command of or ina 
subordinate position to any olficer so detailed by the Secretary, etc. 

It is believed that these provisions will prevent any conflict or embarrassment 
by reason of the transfer, and that the provisions referred to are entirely satis- 
factory to the officers, both of the Navy and of the present marine service, 

And they are the only gentlemen who seem to be consulted in this 

egg The beneficiaries come here and tell the Senate and the 
other House what kind of legislation they want for their pecuniary and of- 
ficial advancementand benefit, and this bill is in their interest, and every 
line and every page of this report is speckled with such expressions in 
regard to the naval officers and the revenue-marine officers, all being 
abundantly satisfied that justice has been done them by it: 

In order to do full justice to the officers who are to be transferred by this act, 
it is provided that the examinations for promotion shall be made by boards com- 
posed of such transferred officers, 

They are not to become naval officers. Oh, no. They could not stand 
the examination to become naval officers, but they are to be transferred, 
and then they conduct their own examinations for promotion in their 
own corps until they all die, until they all go out of existence. 

I said that this was the product of the fruitful, imaginative brain of 
the distinguished Senator from New Hampshire, and I want to intro- 
duce some testimony of that. I hold in my hand Senate Report 345 
of this session, to which I have referred, coming from.the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, and that has sundry appendices, and here is— 

APPENDIX A. 
[Extract from report of Secretary Chandler for 1882.] 
THE REVENUE MARINE AND LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. s 


Why, Mr. President, this is only the entering wedge for the Navy 
Department to absorb the Life-Saving Service, the revenue-cutter serv- 
ice, and how many others I can not now say, depending upon whether 
the distinguished Senator from New Hampshire should again be Secre- 
tary of the Navy. The Secretary says: 


The revenue-cutter service affords a proper field for the employment of naval 
officers, The duty is directly in the line of their profession. They are fitted 
for it both by training and experience, and if they could be so employed with- 
out detriment to the interests of the existing corps of officers a great and per- 
manent benefit to the Government and to the Navy would result, 

The service of the cruising cutters is strictly naval. The duties of the officera 
are not distinguishable in kind from those of naval officers. The discipline is 
naval, as far as naval discipline can be carried on outside the Navy Department, 

The cruising cutters carry an armament of from one to four guns. The crew 
are armed with small-arms. The broadside guns are furnished by the Navy De- 
partment, In time of war these vessels have always been pressed into the 
naval service, ‘ 

The experience acquired by junior naval officers, if ef ae in the cutter 
service, in cruising on our coast, and in assisting vessels in distress, would 
of direct benefit in their profession and to the country in case of war, They 
would acquire a familiarity with the coast and a knowledge of local pilotage 
that could not otherwise be obtained. They would have practice in the hand- 
ling of small vessels under difficult circumstances. Employed at first in the 
lowest rank, they would readily acquire whatever might be new or peculiar in 
this branch of the service. 

Two training schools are maintained to do the work of one, The Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis is supplied with a fall corps of instructors and every appli- 
ance for the training at all times of 335 naval cadets. At the same time, another 
school is maintained at New Bedford for the training of revenue-marine cadets, 
covering the same ground, only in a limited degree and with imperfect appli- 


ances. The revenue-marine cadets receive $900 a year during their service at 
the school. Recent legislation has provided that only a part of each duat- 
ing class at Annapolis shall enter the Navy, while the remainder shall be given 


a year’s pay and remanded to private life. All these young men, upon whom 
the Government has bestowed a gratuitous education, are well fitted for their 
profession, from which they are thus excluded; and by opening the cruising-cut- 
ter service to these graduates of the Naval Academy the Government will save, 
at a single stroke, the whole cost of a duplicate establishment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore rapped with his gavel. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What is the matter, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thehour of 20’clock having arrived, 
in pursuance of the agreement of Friday last, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, being Senate bill 2350, the title of which 
will be stated. 

TREASURY NOTES AND SILVER BULLION, 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 2350) authorizing the issue of Treas- 
ury notes on deposits of silver bullion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. GRAY. I ask that the regular order be informally laid aside so 
ed Leg consideration of the bill taken up on my motion may be con- 

ued, 


Mr. PLATT. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment reported by the Com- 
mittee on Finance will be read. 

The amendment reported by the Committee on Finance was to strike 
out all after the enacting clause of the bill and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to purchase from time 
to time silver bullion to the aggregate amount of $4,500,000 worth in each mon 
at the market price thereof, not exceeding $1 for 25 grains of pure silver, a) 
also to purchase meh goia bullion as may be offe: atthe ry or any su 
treasury of the Uni States at a price not exceeding $1 for 23.22 ns of p 
gold, and to issue in payment for such purchase of silver and gold on 
ury notes to be prepared by the Secretary of the Treasury, in such form an 
such denominations, not less than $1 nor more than $1,000, as he may bé, 
and a sum sufficient to carry into effect the provisions of this act is hereby a 
propriated outof any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro, riated. 

SEC 2. That the Treasury notes issued in accordance with the provisions 
this act shall be redeemable on demand, in lawful money of the United S. 
at the Treasury of the United States or at the office of any assistant treasure: 
of the United States, and when so redeemed shall be canceled; andsuch 
ury notes shall be receivable for customs, taxes, and all public dues, and when 
so received may be reissued; and such notes when held by any national-bank- 
ing association may be counted as a part of its lawful reserve. 

Sec, 3. That the ee of the Treasury shall coin such portion of the gold 
or silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this act as may be n 
to provide for the redemption of the Treasury notes herein provided for, 
or in or seigniorage arising from such coinage shall be accounted for an 
pa 


nto the Treasury, 
Id and silver bullion purchased under the provisions of 


BEC. 4. That the 
this act shall be subject to the requirements of existing law and the regulations 


of the Mint service porros tbe methods of determining the amount of 27 85 
gold or silver contained, and the amount of charges or deductions, if any, to be 


made, 

Sec.5. That so much of the act of February 28, 1878, entitled“ An act to author- 
ize the coinage of the standard silver dollar and to restore its legal-tender char- 
acter,” as requires the monthly pu: and coinage of the same into silver 
dollars of not less than $2,000,000 nor more than $4,000,000 worth of silver bull- 


ion, is hereby re ed. 
Sec. 6. That this act shall take effect thirty days from and after its passage. 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill just read shall be postponed until Tuesday next, and that it shall 
be the unfinished business for 2 o’clock on that day. 

Mr. VEST. I object, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri objects, 

Mr. VEST. I want to say a word, with the consent of the Senate, 
I do not know what arrangements have been made outside of this Cham- 
ber, nor do I care, but my judgment is that this bill is the most impor- 
tant bill upon the Calendar, and it ought to be disposed of. It has been 
unreasonably delayed, and I shall object to putting it aside for any 
purpose whatever. 

Mr, PLUMB. I want to say, in connection with what the Senator 
from Missouri has said, that I agree with him in regard to the impor- 
tance of the bill and as to its unreasonable delay, but I had proposed 
myself to consent that it go over until Tuesday on account of the re- 
quest of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES], who has the bill in 
charge and who desires very properly to open the debate. He left the 
city yesterday afternoon and will not return for two or three days, and 
that is the only reason why I was myself willing to have it go over, 
though I do not care about it on that account, butin proper deference to 
the absent Senator 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator who reported this bill is absent and 
desires a few days for preparation to open the debate upon it. I there- 
fore hope that general consent will be given that it shall come up as 
the unfinished business on Tuesday morning next after the morning 
business is over. 

Mr. VEST. I hope it is not necessary for me to say that I would be 
guilty of no intentional discourtesy to any Senator. I know that the 
Senator from Nevada has gone to New York. I do not care to give here 
publicly what he stated to me last night in regard to this bill and why 
it was postponed. ‘The announcement was made here that it was un- 
derstood that this bill should come up this morning. It has been put 
off time and again in the face of the fact that it is known to be the 
most important measure which is now pending before either branch of 
Congress. 

Mr. MORRILL, But the Senator must be aware that we have lost 
two days of this week in business that could not be avoided and no one 
desired to omit. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, there are other considerations here be- 
sides the personal convenience of anybody or arrangements that are 
made without consultation with the whole Senate, This bill was fixed 
for to-day by unanimous consent. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. And on the motion of the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. VEST. And on the motion of the Senator from Nevada, as the 
Senator trom Arkansas states, and now here by an ex parte proceeding— 
for it is nothing else—an arrangement made somewhere (and a majo 
of the Senate I believe not consulted in regard to it), against the public 
demand of the country, in the face of your record here, which shows 
an unreasonable and outrageous delay in regard to this question, it is 
to be thrust aside for another week. We might as well have the issu 
and for one I make it right now. As far as I am concerned, I 
agree to nothing except that this bill shall be taken up and be consid- 
ered from now on until we dis of it, and so far as I can I shall do 
whatever is in my power to bring that about. 
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Mr. TELLER. There is great force in what the Senator from Mis- 
souri has said about the unreasonable delay, and I am as ready, so far as 
I am concerned, to commence with this bill now as at any other time. 
I was not consulted about the proposed delay particularly, but when I 
learned that it had been understood that the Senator who had the bill 
in charge was going away and that it should be put down for next 
Tuesday, of course I assented to that, because that is for the conven- 
ience of the Senate. So far as Iam concerned, Iam ready to go on 
with the bill now or to postpone it until Monday or Tuesday next. 

I am not particularly wedded to this bill, I think it has some good 
features and that we may evolve something out of it a great deal better 
before we get through with it. I trust so at least. 

I should not like to seem to be discourteous to the Senator who has 
the bill in charge and who by a sort of unwritten law in the Senate is en- 
titled to call it up, or else I should have called up the bill long since my- 
self; but L would not for that reason insist now upon the bill being taken 
up in his absence, because by the unwritten law of this body, the bill be- 
ing reported by him, he is expected, if he desires, and I understand he 
does, to open the debate on the bill. 

I should be glad if the Senator from Missouri would allow the bill 
to go over until Tuesday, not that I mean to criticise anything he has 

id, for I have felt just as he has felt, and I have only been restrained 
from introducing the subject and bringing it up by the ordinary defer- 
ence we pay to the Senator who reports a bill. I want to Tepes 80 
far as I am concerned, that I am prepared to go on with the bill right 
now at this moment, if necessary, as I know a number of other Sena- 
tors are. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
STEWART] asks unanimous consent that the further consideration of this 
bill be postponed until Tuesday next, to be resumed as the unfinished 
business at 2 o’clock in the afternoon of that day. Is there objection? 

Mr. VEST. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole, and the question recurs upon agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Has the bill been read? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has been read. 

Mr. SHERMAN, T desire to offer an amendment to the bill, to add 
a new section. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio moves to 
amend the amendment reported by the Committee on Finance by add- 
ing what will be read. 
< The CHIEF CLERK. Itis proposed to add as a new section the fol- 

owing: 

That all laws and parts of laws requiring the lawful money deposited with 
ihe Treasurer of the United States, as provided by section of the Revised 
Statutes, to be held as a special fund for the redemption of notes of national- 
8 associations, are hereby repealed; and all the money now deposited 
or which may be hereafter deposi under said section s be covered into 
the Treasury; and all sums now deposited or which may hereafter be depos- 
ited with the urer of the United States, as authorized by section 4 of an 
act entitled An act fixing the amount of United States notes, providing for a 
redistribution of the national-bank currency, and for other purposes,“ approved 
June 20, 1874, shall be covered into the Treasury. 

Mr. REAGAN, I desire to say that I gave notice some time ago of 
an amendment to the bill, and I wish to know whether the amendment 
of which I gave notice will stand as the first amendment to the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will not until it is offered. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I offer the amendment which has been read as 
one to which I suppose there will be no objection made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, No amendment can be offered and 
be pending until the bill is up for consideration. The question recurs 
on the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ohio to the amend- 
ment of the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PLUMB. Let that amendment be again read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be again read. 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment of Mr. SHERMAN. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to ask the Senator from Ohio, what 
is the effect of that amendment? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, under the existing law, as Sena- 
tors no doubt are all aware, when a national bank chooses to retire its 
circulation it may deposit an equivalent amount of lawful money, or 
United States notes, in the Treasury of the United States, and by the 
existing law those United States notes or other lawful money must he 
held in the Treasury to redeem the outstanding bank circulation as it 
comes in. It so happens, on account of recent events which I need not 
recall, that the national banks are rapidly retiring their circulation, and 
the result has been that at one time there were over $100,000,000 lying 
idle in the Treasury to await the redemption of national-bank notes 
which were not presented in duecourse inone, two, three, or four years, 
and at the present time there are about sixty-five or seventy million 
dollars lying in the Treasury held to redeem outstanding bank-notes 
which do not come in, thus to that extent contracting the currency of 
the country unduly and with great injury. The section I propose as 
an amendment simply pro to allow the money thus deposited for 
the redemption of national-bank notes to be paid out, and the Treasury 
will as these bank-notes come in pay them out of the funds in the 
Treasury composed of this money and other money in the Treasury, 


In other words, the effect will be to unlock about sixty-five or seventy 
million dollars of circulation. Isuppose there can be no objection to 
the amendment. l 
Mr. COCKRELL. Itsimply authorizes that to be paid out of the 
? 


Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. PLUMB. I think the Senator is mistaken about the terms of 
the amendment. I am very sure if he is mistaken about the terms he 
is also mistaken about the effect of it. The effect is that it will be re- 
garded as an unexpended balance in the Treasury, and there is no re- 
quirement that it shall be used. 

Mr. SHERMAN, It can be used; but if the Senator wants to make 
it imperative he can say that itshall be used for the purchase of bonds, 
the payment of current appropriations, or any other p 

Mr. PLUMB, I desire to have some requirement of that kind, for I 
have the best reasons for believing that, if it is covered into the Treas- 
ury as a single fund, such as receipts from revenue and so on, it will be 
retained there just as now. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ido not think so; but if the Senator fears that he 
can move an amendment. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is the amendment in print? i 

Mr. SHERMAN. Itisin ps and itis a part of several bills. The 
Senator will find it in the silver bill now pending in the other House 
as the sixth section of the Conger bill,” as it is called. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the Senate ready for the question 
on the amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. PLUMB. Is the amendment of the Senator from Ohio subject 
to amendment, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will examine the parlia- 
mentary state of the bill. [Examining.] Theamendment of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio is open to amendment. 7 

Mr. PLUMB. Then I move to amend it—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Has the amendment of the Committee on Finance 
been adopted? 3 

The P IDENT pro tempore. It has not. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then is a further amendment in order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A motion to strike out and insert 
being, under the rules, treated as two separate questions, the motion to 
insert must be treated as an o al proposition. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The amen t of the Senator from Ohio is an 
amendment in the second degree. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Notin the second degree under the 
rules, 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask that the amendment may be again read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio will be again read. 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment of Mr. SHERMAN, 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask where that is to be inserted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, As an additional section. 5 

Mr. SHERMAN. As section 6. 

Mr. PLATT. The Secretary said add u new section.“ I under- 
stood that it was an amendment proposed to come in after section 5 and 
to be called section 6. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I said it would be section 6 if adopted. There 
are now six sections in the amendment proposed by the committes, and 
the last section of that would become section 7. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is a question of enumeration 
which can be attended to by the clerks. 

Mr. PLUMB. It would contribute to the convenience of the discus- 
sion of this bill and of the amendments to it if the report of the com- 
miitee could be treated as the original text, thereby giving an oppor- 
tunity to amend proposed amendments to the committee amendment 
as they may be offered. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is now the original text; it being a substitute 
for the original bill, it is treated as an original proposition, 

Mr. PLUMB, Is that the statement of the Chair? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. PLUMB. Then I move to amend the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio by adding the words which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add to the amendment of Mr. 
SHERMAN the following: 

And hereafter no funds available for the payment of the public debt, includ- 
ing such as are kept for the redemption of ury notes, shall be retained in 
the Treasury in excess of $110,000,000. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the Senate ready for the question? 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President, that would permit the retention in 
the Treasury of the $100,000,000 now kept there in nominal obedience 
to Jaw for the purpose of redeeming the Treasury notes and $10,000,000 
as a working balance. The Senator from Ohio is better able to tell 
what the requirements of the Treasury are for the purpose of a work- 
ing balance than I am, but I conceive that $10,000,000 is ample for 
that purpose, because the Government does not get its revenues at 
monthly periods, but it is getting them from day to day, and we know 
just as well to-day as we low to-morrow that to-morrow’s re- 
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ceipts will more than pay to- morrow's ex In addition to that, 
for the purposes of the balance which the Secretary of the Treasury 
from time to time keeps for the benefit of disbursing officers in various 
national banks and other public depositories, the $100, 000, 000 now held 
for the redemption of legal-tender notes may be made equally availa- 
ble with any other funds in the Treasury. 

There is no more reason why the ecretary should keep in the Treas- 
ury the $100,000,000 which he retains there for the redemption of Treas- 
ury notes than that he should keep there every dollar of money which 
he relies upon to meet current expenses, It would be wise administra- 
tion for the Treasury to disburse that money and keep that as a basis, 
you may say, of the reserve for disbursing officers, pension agents, quar- 
termasters, commissaries, paymasters, and so on, who require funds in 
the different parts of the country, instead of having it locked up in the 
Treas Greenback notes are not presented for redemption here. It 
is only as a double assurance for the safety of the funds that the money 
is kept at all. _I think the maximum of greenback notes redeemed in 
any one year does not come to $6,000,000, and that includes defaced 
notes. I think the requirements of the redemption fund would be prop- 
erly met if there were $5,000,000 of those funds in the Treasury at any 
one time, supposing it to be equally available in some other place, as, 
for instance, at the subtreasury in New York, or St. Louis, or Cincin- 
nati, or Chicago, or San Francisco, or any of the banks or other places 
where funds are kept for the purpose of the disbursements of the Goy- 
ernment from time to time to pay current expenses and otherwise, 

Hence, it seems to me that the proposition embodied in my amend- 
ment is in an eminent degree conservative, and it is of the utmost 
consquence that all this money which is not needed in the Treasury 
shall be paid out. The Senator from Ohio seemed to indicate that the 
mere covering of it into the Treasury would result in it being paid out. 
I said to him that I did not believe so, nor do I, and the reason of that 
is that the Secretary does not pay out now all the funds which he can 
pay out under the construction of the requirements of the law in re- 
gard to these various reserve funds, He construes the law to require 
him to keep $100,000, 000 of gold for the Deeg? ee of greenback notes, 
and he says that $10,000,000 for greenback deposits.are required to 
be kept for the purpose of redeeming the national-bank notes, 

Then there is the 5 per cent. fund, amounting to some five or six 
million dollars. These items cover the special funds in the Treasury, 
amounting to about $200,000,000 in all, and yet there has not been 
less than $246,000,000 in the Treasury in the last six months, and the 
sum amounted at the close of the last month to $248,000,000, I think. 
Therefore, there has been more than $50,000,000 of money practically 
and totally idle for any Treasury purposes or for the requirement of 
any provision of law, which has been retained there and which ought 
to be in circulation. Of course the Secretary is doing what he thinks 
he ought to do, and unless we instruct him otherwise this retention of 
the money will continue pa as completely after this bill has been 

as before, unless it be amended as I have suggested. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Will the Senator from Kansas answer me a 
question? 


Mr. PLUMB. If I can. > 

Mr. McPHERSON. I desire to know if it is the effect of his amend- 
ment or whetherit is the intention of the amendment to apply to both 
of the reserve funds—for instance, the money now held to redeem the 
national-bank notes, as the Senator from Ohio has provided, as well as 
the one hundred millions which stand behind the Treasury notes. 

Mr. PLUMB. It does not require the payment of the last fund, but 
it does of the first. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Then your amendment does not reach the one 
hundred millions. I thought it provided that it should not be turned 
into the Treasury, and that the fund in the Treasury should always be 
equal to one hundred and ten millions, available for all purposes. 

Mr. PLUMB. My amendment does not deal with the question. It 
turns the money into the Treasury, but the maximum amount kept 
there, including the $100,000, 000, shall not be more than $110,000, 000. 

Mr. McPHERSON. That is the same thing. 

Mr. PLUMB. No, it is not the same thing, because it does not dis- 
turb whatever statutory provision exists now in relation to the fund 
for the redemption of Treasury notes. It remains as it is now. I do 
not deal with that; but I say, including that, the money in the Treas- 
ury shall not exceed $110,000,000. If that be a permanent fund to be 
disbursed for no other purpose, which I do not believe, but supposing 
that to be so, my proposition is to leave $10,000,000 for a working bal- 
ance for the Treasury for the purpose of meeting the various disburse- 
ments from time to time other than the payments of the national debt 
and the redemption of greenbacks. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator, as I understand him, 
says he does not desire to interfere with the fund for the redemption 
of the United States notes. Then his proposition leaves ay. $10,000,- 
000 to carry on the operations of the Government of the United States. 
Each quarter year there comes due about $25,000,000 for pensions, and 
that $25,000,000 must be provided for by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury before the quarterly payment is to be made. The amendment of 
the Senator from Kansas would compel him not to have that money on 


hand. He would only have $10,000,000 for the purpose of meeting 
$25,000,000 on pay day. pecs 


That is not all in the process of disbursement. According to the last 
debt statement, made on the first of the present month, there is in the 
hands of the Treasurer for post-office and disbursing account $43,- 
348,000. If that will have to be paid, the Secretary of the Treasury 
can not hold any money in hand for disbursements scattered all over 
the United States and in foreign countries, because in this fund are 
moneys held abroad to pay the expenses of our consular and diplomatic 
system, and, besides that, money in the hands of disbursing officers to 


pay the Army and Navy. 

Can any one with a know of the fact that we have in the course 
of the year to disburse some $400,000,000 suppose that $10,000,000 
as a working balance would be at all sufficient? If any bank should 
maintain on hand, for the redemption of current deposits or any other 
form of liability coming in, at least 25 per cent, of the amount, even 
that would be considered very close bankin g. The Government of the 
United States requires no such sum, but it does require a much larger 
sum than $10,000,000 as a working balance. It would not be possible 
to carry on the operations of the Government, the changing amounts 
required for payments, with only $10,000,000 asa working ce. 

Heretofore that matter has always been left to the judgment of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and it never has been denied to him. It is 
true that Congress did fix the amount to be held for the redemption of 
United States notes at 8100, 000, 000. That is a kind of redemption that 
does not come into the current disbursements; but the Government re- 
quires a much larger balance, and no prudent man, no man familiar 
with the exigencies of the occasion, would like to see the Treasury of 
the United States in such a position that it would only have $10,000,000 
to meet the current demands, which amount to about thirty or thirty- 
four million dollars a month. 

But that is not all. The Government of the United States now holds, 
as I stated, in its hands to redeem national-bank notes that are out- 
standing the amount of $65,671,000. Those notes are not coming in as 
rapidly as it was sup they would. Indeed, when the provision 
was made that United States notes should be held to redeem national- 
bank notes it was intended only to cover the cases of banks retiring by 
failure or the like, but no one foresaw at that time that the time might 
come when the national banks would retire their circulation at the rate 
of $50,000,000 a year. p 

This $65,000,000 is an outstanding obligation of the United States, 
and we keep $65,000,000 of United States notes tied up to redeem these 
notes. Thisamendment is based on the idea that the whole of this sum 
might be paid out and treated as money to be used for current purposes; 
but at the same time there must be kept to redeem these bank notes as 
they come in a much larger sum than $10,000,000. No prudent Secre- 

for this cause alone would keep only $10,000,000 on hand to meet 
liabilities which might be presented at any time amounting to $65,000, - 
000, and we are under obligations to pay those $65,000,000 when they 


come, 

Jam told that in the ordinary course of the operations of the Gov- 
ernment about twenty-five to thirty million dollars of notes will come 
in in the course of the year, and when they come in the law requires 
them to be canceled, and therefore the Secretary of the Treasury would 
have to keep a part of these sixty-five millions now in the W to 
redeem these bank notes; and no prudent man, I submit to every Sen- 
ator who is familiar with the subject, would have less than 820, 000, 000 
as a fund for this redemption, because it may come ee or smaller 
sums and therefore he must keep as a reserve to meet this outstand- 
ing obligation whenever it is made fifteen or twenty million dollars, 
That would unloose about $50,000,000 lying idle in the Treasury and 
relieve part of the contraction under which the business of the country 
now labors, 

I think, therefore, it would be the part of wisdom for the Senate to 
leave, as it always has left, an amount of reserve on hand to maintain 
the current payments of the Government. It 785 5 never, in my judg- 
ment, if this fund is covered into the Treasury, to be less than thirty or 
forty million dollars, and probably it might well be $50,000,000; because 
this is for current liabilities, and no man can tell when they will come 
in, and we must be pre tomeet them. Therefore, any attempt to 
fix by law the minimum which should be kept on hand would be un- 
wise. 

Take the case of ions alone. There the money is accumulating 
naturally in the o course of things to meet the quarterly pay- 
ments of pensions, The law requires them to be paid once in ninety 
days, and they are paid at stated periods in large sums. The moneys 
are put in the hands of disbursing officers for that aed re and when 
they are in the hands of the disbursing officers, though the funds are 
really in the Treasury, they are subject to the order of those disburs- 
ing officers and that order must be complied with when drawn. The 
money is drawn by checks from all parts of the United States on the 
subtreasury at New York to pay the annual sum of nearly $100,000,- 
000 for pensions. Therefore, I say, I would not vote for any limita- 
tion, but leave that to the Secretary of the Treasury. He is not likely 
to abuse the discretion. He ought to keep the Treasury , and 
it has always been done in times past, and I do not see any reason why 
it should not be done now. 

Mr. REAGAN, Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from Ohio 
for information, if this amendment should be adopted, would it leave 
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the Government on its own account to redeem the national-bank notes 
without securing over against the banks for their redemption ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The banks have already paid the outstanding notes 
by the deposit of a full amount of United States notes. No bank can 
redeem its circulation untilit comes and deposits an equal amount with 
its outstanding circulation, in the Treasury of the United States, in 
legal-tender notes, This $65,000,000 is not our money in any sense. 
We have assumed the obligation of paying these bank notes as they 
come in, and we are keeping $65,000,000 to pay $65,000,000. I say 
that is not necessary, and as a matter of relief to the people of the 
United States this section was prepared and I have offered it for the 
purpose of enabling this money to be considered as current money in 
the Treasury, subject, however, whenever called upon, for the payment 
of the $65,000,000 in bank notes outstanding. 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. President, in this connection I desire to refer 
for a moment to the reserve of one hundred millions of gold retained 
in the Treasury for the redemption of legal-tender notes under the act 
of January 14, 1875, and the act of July 12, 1882, We are advised by 
the Secretary of the Treasury in his annual report that we have already 
paid out $40,000,000 interest. In the first place, he makes the state- 
ment that the Government had sold 4 per cent. bonds in order to ac- 
cumulate $100,000,000 in gold to be held for the redemption of legal- 
tender notes. Then he adds to that: 

We have pase paid ont over $40,000,000 interest on these bonds, as a por- 
tion of the cost of maintaining the outstanding $346,000,009 of United States 
notes, and we are still paying over $4,000,000 a year for that purpose. 

Thisis, of course, wholly Sparro the point presented by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio, but it relates to a reserve held in the 

, an amount of money held there uselessly, and the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Kansas, as I understand, looks to 
the av] reams of this reserve of $100,000,000 of gold for the redemp- 
tion of -tender notes. 

Mr. PLUMB. If the Senator will permit me right there, my amend- 
ment does not affect the law as it now stands. It simply recognizesas 
a fact the existence of this $100,000,000 which the Treasury has segre- 
gated from other funds for this purpose. I do not seek to in any way 
change whatever the legal relation of that fund may be. 

Mr. REAGAN, I want to see its relation changed. 

Mr. ALLISON. May I interrupt the Senator a moment? 

Mr. REAGAN, Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. DoI understand the Senator from Texas to state 
that there is a positive law requiring $100,000,000 to be set apart for 
the redemption of greenback notes ? 

Mr. REAGAN. There is not a positive law, but there are two laws 
under which it is done, and I call the Senator’s attention to the section, 
which I sup he is familiar with. 

Mr. ALLISON, I shall be glad to hear it. i 

Mr. REAGAN. Under the act of Congress of January 14, 1875, to 
provide for the resumption of specie payments, and under the act of 
July 12, 1882, to enablenational-banking associations to extend their 
corporate existence, and for other p the Treasury has con- 
strued the third section of the first act and the twelfth section of the 
latter act to mean that it was to hold $100,000,000 in gold in reserve 
for the redemption of the legal-tender notes, and for these many years 
that $100,000,000 in gold has remained in the Treasury, and the only 
office that it has performed is to put adebit and credit side to the credit 
of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. ALLISON. For ten years? 

Mr. REAGAN. For ten years. : 

Mr. ALLISON, I do not understand that this $100,000,000 is set 
apart ifically. 

Mr. GAN. The Secretary of the Treasury makes the statement 
in his annual report that $100,000,000 of 4 per cent. bonds were sold 
to accumulate $100,000,000 of gold, and that 840, 000, 000 has already 
been paid as interest to maintain this $100,000,000 of gold in the Treas- 
ury. That bas been done in the course of ten years. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator ought to say that the maintenance 
of this fund having been obtained by the sale of 4 per cent. bonds (as 
he probably meant to state) the interest on the bonds in ten years would 
be $40,000,000. 

Mr. REAGAN. How is that? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I say the interest on the bonds, as the Senator 

ted, was $40,000,000; but we have saved the interest on $346,000, - 
for ten years, which would be three or four times as much. 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. President, that saving would have been made 
just as well without paying this $40,000,000 as with it. That is the 
very point I propose to make. We reserve $100,000,000 for the re- 
demption of S ee sal notes. By an net of Congress of 1878 provis- 

n was made that when legal- tender notes were paid into the Treasury 

ey should not be canceled, but should be reissued and keptin circula- 
tion. That is the language of the act of 1878, and that was passed over 

e veto of the President. So the judgment of Congress was clearly 

Mr. COCKRELL. The silver bill was over the veto of the 

dent, but the bill to which the Senator refers, of the 31st of May, 
, was not over a veto. 
Mr. REAGAN. I understand they were both passed overa veto. If 


the Senator is tive about it, I shall not controvert his 888 
but my remembrance is that both acts were passed over the veto, 

I am inclined to think it yet. Atany rate by an act which became a 
law, whether by the ature of the ident or over his veto, it was 
provided that the legal-tender notes should be money—not that they 
were a debt, not that the Government was to treat them as a debt, but 
that they were to be treated as so much money and reissued and paid 
out and kept in circulation, to use the language of the law, when they 
were taken into the Treasury on any account. 

At all times since the resumption of specie payments these notes have 
been preferred among business men to coin of either gold or silver. 
Nobody has asked for their redemption. sey made no provision 
for the redemption of noyan eroon mutilated currency and such 
notes as persons might take to the Treasury for the purpose of securing 
redemption. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Here is the act to which I referred, which was 
not vetoed by the President. 

Mr. REAGAN. I stand corrected by the Senator from Missouri. It 
seems that the act was appeoa instead of being passed over a veto. 

If these notes being a legal tender are used in the operations of the 
country, are preferred Py those engaged in business to coin, and are not 
likely to be brought to the Treasury for redemption, who is interested 
in bringing them into the Treasury for redemption? They serve the 
purposes of coin. They are preferred for convenience to coin, and the 
ordinary Treasury reserve is amply sufficient to meet any ede | 
that can possibly arise as to tbe individuals desiring to exchange 
ury notes for coin. 

We have paid out $40,000,000 of money in order to keep in the Treas- 
ury idly $100,000,000, and we are to goon paying $4,000,000 of interest 
a year on this bonded debt in order to keep $100,000,000 idle in the 
Treasury when there is no earthly use for it there, as the legal-tenders 
would be just as valuable and just as certain to be redeemed if pre- 
sented for redemption without the $100,000,000 as with it, 

I can conceive of no possible argument, predicated upon reason and 
common sense, that requires this $100,000,000 to lie in the Treasury 
instead of being employed in the reduction of the spree debt or other- 
wise to meet the necessities of the Government. If that $100,000,000 
had been employed in the reduction of the public debt we should bave 
saved this $40,000,000, and the $40,000,000 would have gone to reduce 
$40,000,000 more of the public debt, and we should have been $40,- 
000,000 less debtors than we are to-day if this unwise policy had not 
been adopted. 

Mr. BLAIR. What amount of gold would the Senator have there 
for the redemption or to provide against the Government or the Treas- 
ury having to redeem the 8346, 000, 000? 

Mr. REAGAN. Iam not able to state the exact amount of gold in 
the Treasury now. 

Mr. BLAIR. Assuming it to be the $100,000,000, what amount 
would the Senator think it prudent to keep behind the $346,000,000 of 
promises to pay, which are overdue and liable to be called for at any 
time, provided the gold is not there? 

Mr. REAGAN. e Senator is patong a proposition that is not to 
be answered upon any existing facts. There is an abundance of gold 
in the Treasury all the time. There is now, I believe, a special reserve 
of over two hundred millions in gold in the Treasury. 

Mr. BLAIR. ‘There are gold certificates in circulation and the gold 
in the Treasury is behind the certificates in circulation; and so of the 
silver certificates, $ 

Mr. REAGAN. The Senator from New Hampshire and myself are 
not likely to agree upon this, because he will insist on treating these 
$346,000,000 of legal-tender notes as a debt which it is the purpose of 
the Government to redeem, and I insist that it is money to be used for 
the 3 of the interests of the country, and not to be regarded 
as a debt. 

Mr. BLAIR. Does the Senator mean to be understood that the 

back has its value simply from the fact that it is a promise, and 


that when called upon for payment the Government meet it and 
meet it in gold? 
Mr. REAGAN. The Government must meet itin coin, That is in 


the contract. But the Senator should meet the practical question, 
which is, who is going to demand redemption in coin? 
Mr. BLAIR. That is not the question, Whoever owns the green- 


Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. BLAIR. Certainly. I am trying to get light; that is all. 

Mr. DOLPH, I should like to ask the Senator from Texas what he 
has to say about the proposition of the late Secretary of the Treasury, 
Secretary Manning, to redeem in coin the three hundred millions and 
over of greenbacks at once. 

Mr. REAGAN. I have this to say on that subject, that there has 
not been a Secretary of the Treasury for many years who has not acted 
in the interest of the gold men and against the interests of the country. 

Mr. President, the question here should be met practically. Who 
desires these legal-tender notes redeemed? And if no one desires them 
to be redeemed, who doubts that the Government by an 8 ro- 
serve is able to redeem all that will probably come in? One of the 
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difficulties gentlemen labor under in reasoning upon this subject is that 
they treat the Government as a banking institution; that it must hold 
2 reserve to meet its outstanding liabilities like a bank. 
Why, sir, banks have no source of revenue except the interest on 
their outstanding notes, and the Government is receiving its million 
and a half of money a day into the Treasury from taxation. That is 
its reserve that enables it to meet all its liabilities, that enables it to 
maintain its credit at the highest possible standard, not as a bank would 
maintain its credit, by setting aside a proper reserve to be held in the 
Treasury; but now the resources of the country contribute to the Goy- 
ernment under the form of taxation to the extent of nearly a million 
and a half or quite a million and a half a day. While that is so my 
friend from New Hampshire need have no care about the ability of the 
Government to redeem its obligations. 

Mr. BLAIR. My question to the Senator was what amount of gold 
he would consider it necessary to reserve as a fund to meet these green- 
backs or legal-tender notes? Does he think it necessary to keep any 
fund for that purpose? 

Mr. REAGAN. No special fund; only the general reserve in the 
Treasury, accumulating balances in the Treasury all the time. 

Mr. BLAIR. And pay out the whole one hundred millions? 

Mr. REAGAN. I would pay out the entire one hundred millions. 
I would reduce the public debt by that mode and save interest on it 
or use the money N as the best interests of the country might 
demand. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. REAGAN, Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator think it important to keep any 
reserve to pay silver or gold certificates ? 

Mr. REAGAN. That, Mr. President, is a very different question. 
The certificates for gold and silver are simply the representatives of the 
money of the people, and they are issued upon money deposits.. The 
other notes are issued under different circumstances. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then the Senator means to say that these notes 
would not circulate as well and be received as money if there were no 
gold or silver coin back of them? 

Mr. REAGAN, Not to the extent necessary to carry on the opera- 
tions of the Government. I do not think they would circulate as well, 
but I do not wish to see the Government put in a position of under- 
taking to base its whole 

Mr. BLAIR. Would it trouble the Senator if I should ask him to 

lain why the silver certificates and gold certificates would not cir- 
just as well without an equivalent value of coin or bullion be- 
hind them? 

Mr. REAGAN. The Senator from Rhode Island had asked mea 
question, and I was trying to answer it. 

Mr. BLAIR. I did not understand you to answer it. Ishould like 
to hear the answer. 

Mr. REAGAN. The credit of the Government is very great and its 
promises to redeem would probably keep a very large amount of money 
in circulation at par, but its effort to conduct a financial policy without 
coin would be an experiment that I trust to never see it enter upon. 
The question which I understood the Senator to ask me involves the 
idea of the Government proceeding without coin, simply by issuing 
notes and promising to pay them. 

Mr. RICH. If the Senator will indulge me in one question 
more, what is it that gives to United States notes a value as a circulat- 
ing medium that the silver certificates do not have; that in the one case 
they can be or maintained without a reserve and that in 
the other case a reserve to the full amount is necessary? Is it the le- 


gal-tender quality? 
Mr. REAGAN. There are three hundred and forty-six millions of 
legal-tender notes in all outstanding. So long as that much is out, 


with the Government receiving the revenues it does and holding in its 
Treasury the large amount of gold and silver it has, there is no anxi- 
ety aboyt the redemption of the legal-tender notes and no desire to have 
them redeemed, because they are equal to coin. But if we should take 
the gold and silver out of the Treasury and then issue notes to the 
amount of all the gold and silver and their certificates now outstand- 
ing, Senators will see that it presents a very different financial prob- 
lem from the one which is now before us, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is the quality which the Senator now attributes to 
the legal-tender notes due to the fact that they are legal tender? Is it 
because of the legal tender or because of the reserve which is held to 
redeem them? 

Mr. REAGAN, It is not exactly either, but it is perhaps partly 
owing to the fact of their being legal tender and to the capacity of the 
Government to redeem them at all times; its willingness to redeem them 
makes their value. But the Senator desires toswitch off from the main 

uestion and will not meet it. Who wants them redeemed? Why 
should money be held to redeem them when no one wants them re- 
deemed and when there is no occasion for their redemption? 

Mr. BLAIR. I do not know that the Senator means to exactly say 
that we evade the question, or that I do, for none has been put to me; 
but I would say to the Senator that, as I believe, the only reason why 
no one wants the greenbacks redeemed is because the people are con- 


scious that the Government has the capacity instantly to redeem them. 
If there were no coin there to meet the greenbacks, if gold was in ad- 
vance of par, or if for any reason there was a corner in the metallic 
currency, you would find the greenback presented forthwith, and if the 
Government was without the coin its credit would be dishonored, for 
the greenback is a promise to pay; it has the two qualities of a promise 
and of a legal tender, and it is sure to be presented whenever any man 
holding that promise thinks that the Government is likely not to be 
able to redeem it. 

Mr. REAGAN. Now, I want to make a Yankee answer to my friend 
from New Hampshire by asking him aquestion. Does he believe that 
the greenbacks would be depreciated to the sixteenth of a cent on a 
hundred dollars if that $100,000,000 of gold were paid out of the Treas- 
ury, leaving the resources of the Government as they now are? 

Mr. BLAIR. I will answer that question. Not to-day, but a dec- 
laration of war to-morrow, without gold in the Treasury, would send 
the greenback down to 50 cents on the dollar. The threat of a bom- 
bardment of New York City, in the existing condition of our finances, 
with no gold in the Treasury, would send down the value of the green- 
back to 33} per cent., very likely. 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. President, I have been very well satisfied that 
the Senator would have to hunt war, or famine, or some other calamity 
to get out of the main question here. 

Mr. BLAIR. We want to be ready to meet them. The Senator 
ought to know the value of a security of that character. If he will 
refer to the recollection of his own lifetime, he will see that we have 
incurred that contingency and that we have suffered by war. 

Mr, REAGAN.. Not when the Treasury was full ot silver and gold 
as it is now, but it was when it lacked those metals that it suffered. If 
it had had the gold, the resources of coin, of gold and silver which it 
now has, without any $100,000,000 held in special reserve, its credit 
never could have suffered. It was the fact that it did not have 
reserve and that the exigencies in which the Government was placed re- 
quired the issuance of an enormous amount of paper that was confess- 
edly irredeemable. 

Mr. BLAIR. The Government had no money at that time. There 
was no greenback. 

Mr. REAGAN. 
had then. 

Mr. BLAIR, The paper was issued during the war. 

Mr, REAGAN. The Senator ought to know more about that than I 
do, but I understood that they had during the war money, or what was 
called money, and what answered the purpose of money, what was con- 
sidered money by the Government, and paid to the soldiers and the 
sailors, and paid to the Government contractors for supplies. They 
called it money. 

Mr. President, I did not expect this morning that this question would 
come up and made no preparation for it now. I have only incidentally 
called attention to the fact that we have paid $40,000,000 interest in 
order to keep $100,000,000 in gold idle in the Treasury, and that we 
are now paying $4,000,000 interest a year in order to keep that money 
idle in the Treasury, and we are doing it when there is such a dearth 
of circulation in the country as that men can not pay their debts; 
when, especially in the rural parts of the country, they can scarcely pay 
their taxes; when all business operations are cramped; when the prod- 
ucts of the soil, which are the great resources of this country, are go- 
ing down and down until it is said that corn in the great agricultural 
State of Iowa, and perhaps in some other States, is made fuel of. 

In this absence, in this dearth, of currency, in order to execute this 
policy of gold and nothing but gold for the men who want dear money 
and cheap labor and cheap property, we hold $100,000, 000 in the Treas- 
ury. We ought to turn it loose. No man can doubt that if we would 
turn that loose and redeem 8100, 000, 000 of the obligations of the Gov- 
ernment and save the $4,000,000 interest annually, we should be much 
better off and that the legal-tender notes would be just as good, just 
as available, just as desirable, considering the condition of the Treas- 
ury otherwise, as they are oa 

It seems to me a most suicidal policy. But, sir, when we consider 
the financial management of this Government for the last fifteen or 
eighteen years, it has been suicide from beginning toend. It has been 
a policy based upon class interests, It has been a policy fostering class 
interests. It has been a policy caring for the rich and taking care of 
the interests of the rich at the expense of the poor, at the ex of 
the middle classes, at the expense of the toiling millions, and at the 
expense of all the industries of the country. 

Now that we have this question up, I trust that Senators will meet 
it and reverse the policy of the past, and give us a policy in the inter- 
ests of the American people, and show the people that we have reached 
atime when the voice and the interests and the hopes of the people shall 
be responded to by the Congress of the United States, instead of their 
being made the mudsills to be tramped down by those who ride over 
them booted and spurred. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Texas another question in continuation of the question which I asked 
him afew moments ago. The proposition now pending is, I under- 
stand, to make silver certificates and gold certificates legal-tenders, 


Ido not know what kind of currency the country 
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If that should be done, does the Senator think that any particular re- 
serve would be necessary to maintain the parity of those notes with 
the other outstanding currency? 

Mr. REAGAN. If I get exactly the meaning of the Senator’s ques- 
tion, if we will provide for the free and unlimited coinage of silver the 
same as of gold, and issue Goin certificates redeemable in either metal 
at the option of the Government, that settles all question of that sort. 

. ALDRICH. But that is not my question. 

Mr. REAGAN. Very well. 

Mr. ALDRICH. My question is, if the $300,000,000, more or less, 
of outstanding silver certificates were made legal tender, would there 
be any special reserve necessary to maintain notes at a parity 
with gold or with United States notes ? 

Mr. REAGAN. Does the Senator mean without any coin in the 


Treasury ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. What I want the Senator to say is whether it will 
be necessary to have any coin in the Treasury; and, if so, how much? 

Mr. REAGAN. If the Senator wants to put a hypothetical case 
that does not exist here, I do not know that I can answer such a case 
or that I feel inclined to answer it. If he will put a question resting 
upon the facts before us, if I can I will answer him; but here we are 
issuing certificates for silver and for gold. These certificates ought to 
be a legal tender, because they are the silver and gold themselves, 
They do not represent promises. They represent silver and goldin the 

; and whatever doubt may have existed as to the propriety of 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the legal-tender case, I take it 
that there can be no doubt that these gold certificates and silver certifi- 
cates may safely be made a legal tender, not as promises, but because 
they represent actual bullion and coin of gold and silver. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not see how the Senator could misunderstand 
my question. It seems to me definite and plain. We have two kinds 
of paper money outstanding. We really have three, but for the pur- 
poses of the illustration I will suppose we have but two. One is $346,- 
000,000 of United States notes, against which the Treasury is holding 
a reserve of $100,000,000 of gold coin. The Senator from Texas, as I 
understand him, says that that reserve is excessive; that, in other words, 
we do not need any special reserve for the maintenance of that $346,- 
000,000 of United States notes at a parity with gold. We have, in ad- 
dition to that, $309,000,000, more or less, of silver certificates, against 
which the Treasury holds $309,000,000 in value of legal-tender silver 
coin. The Senator, as I understand him, says he thinks it is necessary 
to retain the $309,000,000 silver coin as against the certificates. Now, 
why is it necessary in the one case to maintain a reserve for the full 
amount and in the other case no special reserve is necessary Whatever? 
Is it because one elass of this paper is legal tender and the other is not? 
That is the question I want the Senator to answer, if he will. 

Mr. REAGAN. If I were as able in answering questions as the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island is in asking them, I should prove to be a very 
satisfactory Senator, no doubt. I have answered that question as well 
as I know how, I think twice, and I have stated that the legal-tender 
notes were issued under their own peculiar circumstances, when there 
was not coin in the Treasury and when the promise of the Government 
was the only foundation for their circulation. So we found it. Then 
the financial policy has grown up since that of accumulating coin and 
bullion of gold and silver in the Treasury, and to avoid the inconven- 
ience of circulating the gold and the silver as coin the expedient has 
been adopted of circulating the gold and the silver by means of certifi- 
cates. 

Now, the answer which I had endeavored to make to the point, as 
nearly as I understand the Senator, was that while there was no need, 
in view of the amount of coin in the Treasury, to make an additional 
reserve of $100,000,000 for the redemption of the legal-tender notes, 
still I would not like to see the Government enter upon an experiment 
of abandoning its coin altogether and issuing notes upon the credit of 
the Government. 

The Senator seems anxious to get me into the position of placing 
silver certificates on the ground that the legal-tender notes are placed 
on. That there is no occasion to do, because there is no such circum- 
stance now existing as existed when the legal-tender notes were issued. 
Then there was no coin. Now the currency of the country is coin; it 
is gold and silver. We may drive the gold and silver out of the 
Treasury in order to test the question as to whether the Government’s 
credit can carry the notes, A great many people think it would. I 
have been one of those who have always desired to see the financial 
policy of this country rest upon its coin, its gold and silver, and not 
upon its mere naked promises. But as the legal-tender notes are out 
and as we know practically that no one desires their redemption, as we 
know practically that no one would present them for redemption, why 
should we as practical statesmen retain $100,000,000 in the Treasury 
idly year after year and pay $4,000,000 a year from the hard earnings 
of the people in order to keep that $100,000,000 idle in the Treasury? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I only desire to say a single word, for the consid- 
eration of the Senator from Texas. I would suggest, why should we 
keep $309, 000,000 of silver in the Treasury at an expense of $9,000,000 
or $10,000,000 to the people of this country if no coin is necessary for 
the redemption of the notes of the United States? 
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Mr. REAGAN. I have never assumed that no coin was n Ar 


On the contrary, I assume that coin is necessary, and that without 
$100,000, 000 there will be plenty of it there to redeem more notes than 
will ever be presented. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I desire to make an appeal to the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] to allow this important question— 
because we recognize its importance on both sides of the Chamber—to 
go over until Tuesday morning. As is well known, this bill is in 
charge of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Jones]. Heanticipated that 
this matter would not come up this week, and having important en- 
gagements out of the city he left the city last night with the expecta- 
tion that he would be here early next week to take charge of the bill. 
I think we could have now unanimous consent that, say on Tuesda: 
next, this bill shall come up for discussion and amendment, I 
it is due to the Senator from Nevada who has charge of the bill that 
the time should be extended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curl rox in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Iowa submit a motion? 

Mr. ALLISON, I will ask unanimous consent that this bill be laid 
aside until next Tuesday, when it shall be the unfinished business, 
whatever else may be before the Senate on that day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill and amendments now under consideration 
be postponed until Tuesday next after the morning business. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, if Iam the only Senator who thinks that 
this matter ought to be proceeded with now, I shall defer to the judg- 
ment of the Senate. I was under the impression from what I had 
heard that I was not the only Senator who thought that this silver 
question should be taken up and disposed of. I expressed my own in- 
dividual opinion upon it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope the Senator will not understand me as un- 
derrating the importance of this question and the importance of its 
early consideration by the Senate, but it seems to me under the circum- 
stances that it should be postponed three or four days. 

Mr. VEST. I want to be entirely frank about this matter. There 
is not a Senator in this Chamber whose mind is not made up now upon 
this whole question. It is an old issue. It has been here for years. 
In 1831 we voted upon it on a resolution I offered myself for the free 
coinage of silver. I have never changed my mind about it. I do not 
think that any debate here will make one single vote one way or the 
other, It was agreed that this question should be taken up to-day. I 
was informed late last night that it had been determined elsewhere 
than in this Chamber that it should go over for another week. It has 
been going over from one week to another. 

Now, let us look at the condition of the country to-day. We have 
had great agricultural depression. Itis not necessary to do more than 
to mention that fact. The mere prospect of taking the ban from sil- 
ver, of removing the degradation that we stamped upon it, although 
the largest silver-producing country in the world, has sent up the price 
of corn, wheat, oats, and cattle in the markets of the country. The 
mere prospect has had that effect; and yet we stand here and hesitate, 
and little Territorial bills, to make places here for politicians and for 
two more Senators from the Territory of Idaho and two more from 
Wyoming, and a bill to increase the taxation upon worsted, are all to 
be brought up here and this measure is to be thrust aside. 

I represent a great agricultural State, and I know what my people 
demand. Every other bill pending before Congress is nothing to the 
people of Missouri compared to the free coinage of silver. We do not 
want long and elaborate arguments about it. There never was in 
this country, I say here to-day asa public man, such a demand upon 
any question as there is now a demand for the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver and placing it upon the same basis with gold. 

For one, I want the fight to come. I want to know where Sena- 
tors stand. Iam ready, for myself, to give my vote, as I have been ever 
since I have been a member of this body. But this bill is thrust aside 
on one consideration and another, and that, too, in the face of a public 
opinion that I have never seen equaled. I speak of course from my 
own standpoint in regard to the West, and I expect Senators to repre- 
sent their constituents as I do my own. 

I have it from the most reliable authority that this bill was put aside 
to make way for the Idaho and Wyoming bills, bills that in my judg- 
ment are leather or prunello” compared with this measure. For 
that reason, so far as I am concerned, I want to vote now, to take u 
these amendments and dispose of them. If any Senator wishes to s 
I, for one, am willing to sit here and listen to him, although it will be 
the old, old story. There is nothing new to offer. A man might as 
well attempt to make an original tariff as to make an original 
speech upon the silver question. But I am ready tolisten and anxious 
to vote, 

I objected to putting this matter off, because it was fixed for to-day 
by a solemn agreement of the Senate. I have great respect for the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. JonEs]. He is my personal friend, my warm 
personal friend, but he has no more right than I have to put aside a 
measure of this sort in order to go to New York or anywhere else. It 
was to come up by an agreement of the Senate, I told him then, and 
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I say here now, that this bill ought to have come up months ago, but 
by solemn agreement it ought to have come up to-day and been voted 
upon. IfIamaloneandevery otherSenator here thinksotherwise, I am 
not vain enough to suppose that I must be right, but I should be a 
coward if I did not say what I have said. 

Mr. STEWART. My colleague would regret nothing more than 
that there should be any delay in action upon this bill. No doubt he 
will be here to-morrow; he will leave any business to be here; but it 
was generally understood that it would be just as convenient to the 
Senate to postpone the bill until next Tuesday and allow other busi- 
ness to be disposed of in the mean time. 

Mr. COCKRELL. By whom was that understood? 

Mr. STEWART. From the fact that by general consent two days 
were upon this week for the Territorial bills and the silver bill 
was to be taken up this morning. The time was, unfortunately, other- 
wise occupied which was allotted to the Territorial bills, and it was 
9 by my colleague when he went away that it would be en- 
tirely agreeable to the Senate to postpone the bill until early next week. 
If it is not, I shall not press a postponement on his account, for he 
thinks more of this bill than any other, and he will be here, business 
or no business, to-morrow. Iam confident of that. 

Mr. VEST. I have not the slightest objection to putting the bill off 
until to-morrow, and I say again, if I am the only Senator here who is 
opposed to the proposition to put it off until Tuesday, I am not vain 
enough to think that I must be right and I will defer to the opinion 
of my colleagues. 

Mr. REAGAN. I do not want the Senator from Missouri to under- 
stand that he is the only one who does not wish to have the, bill post- 


ned. 

POM. BERRY. I object to the bill going over until Tuesday. 

Mr. ALLISON. If I may be permitted one word I will say that I 
made the suggestion as a matter of courtesy to the Senator from Ne- 
vada who is absent. I certainly do not wish to postpone the consid- 
eration of this bill one day, two days, or four days, and I know of no 
agreement elsewhere whereby the bill was to be postponed or proposed 
to be postponed until next Tuesday. It was understood to be for the 
convenience of certain Senators that that should be done. I am ready 
to listen to any debate that may come up upon this question; I am as 
ready as theSenator from Missouri to vote upon every proposition that 
may be presented here upon this bill, and I shall endeavor to vote, as I 
think, wisely upon all aa questions. 

Mr. FRYE. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. ALLISON. Les, sir. 

Mr. FRYE. Does not the Senator know that if there was ever any 

ment about this bill it was an agreement that it should have the 
ht of way long and long ago, instead of now or to-morrow or the next 


? 

Mr. ALLISON. In response to the Senator from Maine I will say 
that this bill is now at this moment up for the first time in pursuance 
of what is called an understanding oran arrangement on both sides of 
the Chamber. There were certain other measures that were to pre- 
cede it by an understanding of the committees on both sides of the 
Chamber, but this bill is now here for consideration, that order of busi- 
ness having been reached. Upon the suggestion made by the colleague 
of the Senator from Nevada, of course I will withdraw any suggestion 
for a postponement. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will the Senator from Iowa permit me just one 
question ? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Has this side of the Chamber been consulted, di- 
rectly or indirectly, at any time during the present session, in regard 
to the measnres which should be brought before the Senate for consid- 
eration? 

Mr. PLATT. It certainly has. 

Mr. ALLISON. In response to the pointed and pertinent inquiry 
of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] I will say that, although 
I have not in charge the business of the Senate, but g a member of 
the committee haying some relation to that business, I understand that 
the order of business, so called, was submitted to gentlemen on the 
other side of the Chamber, or a committee of gentlemen, and agreed to. 

Mr. GORMAN. Oh, no. 

Mr. ALLISON, If I am mistaken—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. I have never heard of it, if it has been done. 

Mr. ALLISON. It has been so understood upon our side of the 
Chamber. I may be mistaken. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That was the reason why I put the very pertinent 
pan to the Senator from Iowa, because I wanted to know whether 

ere was any proposition to consult our convenience on this side of the 
Chamber about anything at all. 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly. It is wise, and it is the custom, too, 
I understand, to consult the convenience of Senators on both sides of 
the Chamber as to the order of business, and I supposed, and rested in 
the belief, that this had been done. . however. 

Mr. PLATT. There having been some understanding on this side 
of the Chamber as to the measures which we would like to consider 
and the order in which we would like to consider them, I was re- 


quested to communicate with a Senator on the other side who we un- 
derstand is usually communicated with upon such matters. I am sorry 
he is not here to-day. I did so, and showed him the list of measures 
and their order, and asked him to communicate with the Senators 
upon his side of the Chamber, and I understood that he did so. 

Mr. COCKRELL, But was there anything done except simply to 
notify him? The Senator refers doubtless to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. HARRIS]. z 

Mr. PLATT. Ido. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Was there anything done except to notify him 
that you intended to take up and consider these measures? 

Mr. PLATT. There was a list of measures 

Mr. COCKRELL, I say that was all. 

Mr. PLATT. And it was asked if it wonld be acceptable on that 
side, and he said he would consult with the Senators, and that if it was 
not acceptable he would let me know, and he has not indicated any 
dissent. I ori it was perfectly understood, and we have sup’ 
on this side that it was perfectly understood on that side of the Cham- 


Mr. VEST. Itseems to me entirely irrelevant as to what be- 
tween these two steering committees—I believe that is the phrase; if 
not a parliamentary one, it is a very su tive one. All of us know 
that this bill was fixed for Wednesday by unanimous consent on the 
motion of the Senator from Nevada. If there was ever any change or 
any notice of any change given to the Senator from Tennessee, the rest 
of us never have heard of it. But to come to the point, as far as I am 
concerned, and I speak exclusively for myself, I am perfectly willing that 
this measure shall go over until to-morrow to suit the convenience of 
Senators. : 

Mr. FRYE. Why not go on now? 

Mr, VEST. The Senator from Nevada is absent. 

Mr. STEWART. That will serve no purpose. We can just as well 
go on this afternoon. 


REPRINT OF MERCHANT MARINE AND OCEAN MAIL-SERVICE BILLS, 


Mr. FRYE. I desire to ask unanimous consent for a reprint of the 
bills known as the shipping bills, reported by the Committee on Com- 
merce last Saturday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, an order 
will be entered to reprint the bill (S. 3738) to place the American mer- 
chant marine engaged in the foreign trade upon an equality with that 
of other nations, and the bill (S. 3739) to provide for ocean mail serv- 
ice between the United States and foreign ports and to promote com- 
merce. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, 


Mr. SPOONER. I submit a privileged report. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 903) for the erec- 
tion of a public building in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the first amendment of the 
House snd agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the second amendment of 
the House, and agree to the same with an amendment, namely, after the word 
“sum,” in line 24, insert the words when appropriated.” 

And the House agree to the same. ` 

JUSTIN S. MORRILL, 


JOHN C. SPOONER, 
8. PASCO, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


SAM’L DIBBLE, 
A Managers on the part of ihe House. 
The report was concurred in. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT ATCHISON, KANS, 


Mr. SPOONER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the 9 of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2406) to provide 
for the purchase of asite and the erection of a public building thereon at Atchi- 
son, in the State of Kansas, having met, after full and free conference have 


to recommend and do recommend to their ve Houses as follows: 
‘That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the House, 
and to the same with an amendment as follows: 


In leu of the part to be stricken Sut, strike out all after the word 
„dollars,“ in line Ll, 1, down to the end of the bill, and insert: 

“ Proposals for the of land suitable for said site shall be invited by public 
advertisement in one or more of the newspapers of said city of largest . 
tion for at least twenty days prior to the date specified in said advertisement for 

8. 


the opening of said 
Proposals made in mse to said advertisement shall be addressed and 
mailed to ¢he Secretary of Treasury, who shall then cause the said proposed 
sites, and such others as he may think proper to designate, to be examined in 
person by an agent of the ent, who shall make written re- 
said Secretary of the results of said examination, and of his recommen- 
dation thereon, and the reasons therefor, which shall be accompanied by the 


and all maps, plats, and statements which shall have come 
into his possession relating to said sites. 
„ — . the — 
shall deem further investigation necessary may a n 
commission of not more than three one.of whos chall be na ANR of 
the Treasury Department, which shall also examine the said pro- 
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posed sites, and such others as the Secretary of the Treasury may designate, and 
grant such hearings in relation thereto as they shall deem necessary; and said 
commission shall, within thirty days after such examination, make to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury written report of their conclusions in the premises, ac- 
companied by all statements, maps, plats, or documents taken by or submitted 
to them, in like manner as hereinbefore provided in regard to the 8 
of said agent of the Treasury Department: and the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall thereupon finally determine the location of the building to be erected. 

The compensation of said commissioners shall be fixed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, but the same shal! not exceed $5 per day and actual traveling ex- 
penses; Provided, however, That the member of said commission appointed from 
the Treasury Department shall be paid only his actual traveling expenses. 

No money shall be used or applied for the purposes mentioned untila valid 
title to the site for said building shali be Tomes in the United States, nor until 
the State of Kansas shall have ceded to the United States exclusive jurisdiction 
over the same, during the time the United States shall be or remain the owner 
thereof, for all purposes except the administration of the criminal laws of said 
State and the service of civil process therein. < 

“After the said site shall have been paid for and the sketch-plans and detailed 
estimates for the building shall have n prepared by the Supervising Archi- 
tect and approved by the § of the Treasury, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, and the Posimaster-General, the balance of said appropriation shall be 
available for the erection and completion of the building, including fire-proof 
vaults, heating and ventilating apparatus, elevators, and approaches. 

“The building shall be unex to danger from fire by an open space of at 
least 40 feet on each side, including streets and alleys.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

JOHN C. SPOONER, 


JUSTIN S. MORRILL, 
G. G. VEST, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
S. L. MILLIKEN, 


SAML DIBBLE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was concurred in, 
PUBLIC BUILDING AT BURLINGTON, IOWA. 


Mr. SPOONER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 954) authoriz- 
ing the construction of a public building at Burlington, Iowa, having met, 
after full and free conference have to recommend and do recommend to 
their tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the House, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the part p to be stricken out, strike out all after the word 
“dollars,” in line 10, page 1, down to the end of the bill, and insert: 

“Proposals for the sale of land suitable for said site shall be invited by public 

rtisement in one or more of the newspapers of said city of largest circula- 

tion for at least twenty days prior to the date specified in said advertisement 
for the opening of proposals. 8 

=- made in response to said advertisement shall be addressed and 


esignate, 
n Dy an agent of the Treasury Department, who shall make written re- 
Bort to d Secretary of the results of said examination, and of his recommen- 
thereon, and the reasons therefor, which shall be accompanied by the 
original proposals and ail maps, plats, and statements which shall have come 
into his possession relating to the said proposed sites. 

“If, upon consideration of said report and accompanying papers, the Secre- 
— of the Treasury shall deem further investigation necessary, he may ap- 
point a commission of not more than three persons, one of whom shall be an 
Officer of the Treasury Department, which commission shall also examine the 
said proj sites, and such others as the Secretary of the Treasury may desig- 
nate,and grant such hearings in relation thereto as they shall deem necessary ; 
and said commission shall, within thirty days after such examination, make to 
the Secretary of the Treasury written report of their conclusion in the prem- 
ises, accompanied by all statements, ae plats, or documents taken by or sub- 
mitted to them, in like manner as hereinbefore provided in regard to the pro- 
ceedings of said agent of the Treasury Department; and the Secretary of the 
EUT shall thereupon finally determine the location of the building to be 
erecte 


en Tho compensation of said commissioners shall be tixed by ths Secretary o 
E : Provided, however, That the member of said commission appointed from 


tect and anprored by the Secre! of the 
available for the erection and completion A$ the building, including fire-proof 


vaults, peri and ven vators, and approaches. 
“The building shall be unex to danger from fire ayes open space of at 
least 40 feet on each side, incl streets and alleys.” 
And the House agree to the same. 
JUSTIN: S MORRILL, 
G. G. VEST, ' 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 
S. L. MILLIKEN, 


: SAML DIBBLE, 
Managers on ths part of the House of Representatives. 


The report was concurred in. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT LA FAYETTE, IND. 
Mr. SPOONER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 606) to provide for 
ase of a site and the erection ofa public building thereon at La Fayette, 


the 
in the State of Indiana, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 


recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 
That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the first amendment 
House and agree to the same. 


5 5 


That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the second amendment of 
the House and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the part proposed to be stricken out, strike out all after the word 
“dollars,” in line 11, page 1, down to the end of the bill, and insert: 

hed is for the sale of land suitable for said site shall be invited by public 
advertisement in one or more of the newspapers of said city of largest eireu- 
lation for at least twenty days prior to the date specified in said advertise- 
ment for the opening of said proposals, 

Pro made in response to said advertisement shall he addressed and 
mailed to the Secretary of the Treasury, whoshall then cause the said proposed 
sites, and such others as he may think proper to Sepis to be examined in 
person by an agent of the Treasury Department, who shall make’ written report 
to said Secretary of the results of said examination, and of his recommen: 
thereon, and the reasons therefor, which shall be accompanied by the original 
proposals and all maps, plats,and statements which shall have come into his 

on relating to the said proposed sites. 

“If, upon consideration of said report and accompanying papers, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall deem further investigation necessary, he may a t 
a commission of not more than three persons, one of whom shall be an officer of 
the Treasury Department, which commission shall also examine the said pro- 
posed sites, and such othersas the Secretary of the Treasury may designate, and 
grant such hearings in relation thereto as they shall deem necessary; and said 
commission shall, within thirty days after such examination, make to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury written report of their conclusion in the premises, accom- 
panied by all statements, maps, plats, or documents taken by or submitted to 
them, in like manner as hereinbefore provided in regard to the . of 
said agent of the Treasury De: ent; and the Secretary of 8 
thereupon finally determine the location of the building to be erected. 

The compensation of said commissioners shall be fixed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, but the same shall not exceed $6 per day and actual traveling ex- 
penses: Provided, however, That the member of said commission appointed 
the Treasury Department shall be paa only his actual traveling expenses, 

No money shall be used or applied for the purposes mentioned until a valid 
title to the site for said building shall be vested in the United States, nor until 
the State of Indiana shall have ceded to the United States exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over the same, during the time the United States shall be or remain the 
owner thereof, for all purposes except the administration of the criminal laws. 
of said State and the service of civil process therein. ` 

"After the ssid site shall have been paid for and tbe sketch-plans and detailed 
estimates for the building shall have been prepared by the Su Archi- 
tect and approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
rior, and the Postmaster-General, the balance of said appropriation shall be 
available for the erection and completion of the building, including fire-proof 
vaults, heating and ventilating apparatus, elevators, and ap 

“The building shall be unexposed to danger from fire by an open space of at 
least 40 feet on each side, including streets and alleys,” 

JOHN C. SPOON 
JUSTIN S. MO. „ 
G. G. VEST. 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 
8. L. MILLIKEN, 
P. S. POST, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The report was concurred in. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT ASHLAND, WIS. 


Mr. SPOONER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4652) for a public building at Ash- 
land, Wis., having met, after full and free conference have to recommend 
and do recommend to their re: ive Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate, and agree to the same with amendments, as follows: 

On page 1, line9, of the said amendment, strike out the word two,“ where 
it first occurs, and one,“ and strike out, commencing with the word 
“which,” in line 9, down toand including the word “appropriated,” in line 11. 

On 2 strike out all after the word “expenses,” in line 23, down to and 
including the word site.“ in line 3, page 3. 

In lines 4and 5, page 3, strike out the words Whoa eee by this act shall 
be available except as hereinbefore provided,” and insert shall be used or ap- 
plied for the purposes mentioned.“ 

On page 3 strike out all after the word “therein,” in line 10, down to and in- 
eluding the word approaches,“ in line 17. 

And the Senate agree to the same. - 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment to the title 
and agree to the same. 

JOHN C. SPOONE 
WATSON C. SQUIR. 
G. G. VEST, 

Managers on the part of the Senate, 


SAM'L DIBBLE, 
Managers on the part of the House, 

Mr. BLAIR. I am unable to comprehend the exact status of this 
measure after listening to the report of the conference committee. I 
shall be obliged to the Senator from Wisconsin if he will explain a little 
just what the bill is as amended by the conference report. ~ 

Mr. SPOONER. Ifthe Senator from New Hampshire will indicate 
the precise point on which he has doubt, I will take pleasure in en- 
lightening him. 

Mr. BLAIR. I was notable to comprehend any part of it. Will 
the Senator state where the building is to be located and what amount 
of money is to be appropriated for it as the conference committee have 
agreed upon the report? 

Mr. SPOONER. The bnilding is to be located at Ashland, Wis. 
The appropriation was in the original bill $200,000. The conference 

strikes that down to $100,000. 

Mr. BLAIR. Is that satisfactory to the Senator? 

Mr. SPOONER. It is satisfactory to the Senator. 

Mr. BLAIR. Then I have no further inquiry to make. 

Mr. SPOONER. Then the report is satisfactory to the Senator from 
New Ham 

The report was concurred in. 
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PUBLIC BUILDING AT TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 
Mr. SPOONER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7 7) for the erection of a public 
building at Tuscaloosa, Ala., having met, after full and free conference have 
sarees to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 

WS > 

That the House recede from its d reement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate, and agree to the same with amendments as follows: $ 

Strike out, commencing with the word which,“ on page 1, line 12, of said 
amendment, down to and including the word Plensa a Tes in line 15. 

On page 8 strike out all after the word expenses, in line 1, down to and in- 
cluding the word site,“ in line 12. 

In lines 13 and 14, 8, strike out the words “appropriated by this act shall 
be available except as hereinbefore provided“ and insert shall be used or ap- 
plied for the purposes mentioned.” F 

On page 3 strike out all after the word “therein,” in line 20, down to and in- 
cluding the word “approaches,” in line 27. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment to the title 
and agree to the same. 
JOHN C, SPOONER, 
JUSTIN S. MORRILL, 
G. G. VEST, 


Managers on the part of the Senate, 
S. L. MILLIKEN, 
SAML DIBBLE, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The report was concurred in. 
PUBLIC BUILDING AT CHESTER, PA, 


Mr. SPOONER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the House to the bill of the Senate (S. 859) for the erection 
of a public building at Chester, Pa., having met, after full and free conference 
ha ve to recommend and do recommend to their respectives Houses as 
follows, namely: 

That the House recede from its amendments to the said bill, and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows, namely: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause of said bill and insert in lieu thereof 


proposals and all maps, piati and statements which shall haye come into his 


Treasury De ent and two other persons, which commission shall also ex- 
amine the pe gee 


in regard to the pores of said agents of the Treasury Department; and 
the Secretary of t 


“The vannis herein provided for shall be onk fe to dangerfrom fire by 
an open space of at least 40 feet on each side, including streets and alleys,” 
JOHN O. SPOONER, 
JUSTIN S. MORRILL, 
G. G. VEST, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


S. I. MILLIKEN, 
SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, 
SAMUEL DIBBLE, 
8 Managers on the part of the House. 
The report was concurred in. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT HUDSON, N. Y. 


Mr. SPOONER. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the bill (S. 1306) for the erection of a public 
building at Hudson, N. Y. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill. 

Mr. SPOONER. I move that the Senate non-concur in the amend- 
ments to the bill made by the House of Representatives and request a 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

The motion was to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. SPOONER, 
Mr. SQUIRE, and Mr, Pasco were appointed. 


TREASURY NOTES AND SILVER BULLION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (8. 2350) authorizing the issue of Treasury notes on de- 
posit of silver bullion. 

Mr. SHERMAN. As there seems to be, nota misunderstanding ex- 
actly, but some difference of * in regard to proceeding with the 
debate on the silver bill now, I, for one, wish to say that I have no dê- 
sire to postpone it, yet 1 should be very reluctant to vote against post- 
poning it, as no doubt would be the case with many Senators on both 
sides. So far as I now perceive, I think it is due to an absent Senator 
that he should have notice of the condition in which we are placed. 
He can undoubtedly be notified by a telegram, and it is very probable 
that the Senator who reported this bill, and who ought to here, 
would acquiesce and return home and we could go on with the bill. 
At least, until he knows the changed condition of circumstances and 
can come, I think we ought not to proceed further with the bill. Still 
I do not wish to postpone it. 

{can explain, probably, what Senators on the other side may not 
know. Before the sad event at which we assisted yesterday and the 
day before, we had agreed, on motion of the Senator from Nevada, that 
the silver bill should come up on Wednesday, to-day. He made the 
motion that it should come up to-day. It was that in the mean 
time two other bills, in regard to Idaho and Wyoming, should be taken 
up. That seemed to be the understanding all around. The silver 
bill was really the proper order to come up last Monday, but on Sat- 
urday it was rather understood, I think, on both sides of the Cham- 
ber, at least I supposed it was understood on both sides, that the silver 
bill was to go over until Wednesday, and in the mean time the bills in 
regard to the admission of Idaho and Wyoming were to be taken up. 
If it was not understood on the other side, that is the way I understood 
it. I think, under the circumstances, we had better proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, leaving this matter to stand until 
to-morrow as the unfinished business. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator will yield for alittle while I will ask 
the Senate to take up the pension appropriation bill. 

Mr. TELLER. I ask the Senator to yield to me for a moment. 

Mr. VEST. What bill does the Senator from Iowa propose to call up? 

Mr. ALLISON. I merely su that we might consider the pen- 
sion appropriation bill, which, I suppose, will not take much time, but 
the Senator from Ohio desires to go into executive session, and I shall 
not press my s tion. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to inquire whether it would be in or- 
der to offer a substitute to the bill reported by the committee, and 
whether it would be in the nature of an original bill or an amendment, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks that would not be 
in order now. 

Mr. TELLER. I give notice that when it will be in order I shall 
offer the substitute of which I gave notice the other day, 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the substitute be printed. 

Mr. TELLER. It is printed. ~ 

Mr. VEST. I desire to offer a substitute for the pending bill in or- 
der that it may be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The proposed substitute will be re- 
ceived and printed, if there be no objection. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After two hours and twenty minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o’clock 
and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, May 8, 1890, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 7, 1890. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE. 
David E. Bryant, of Texas, to be United States district judge for the 
eastern district of Texas, vice Chauncey B. Sabin, d $ 
UNITED STATES CONSUL. 
John S. Durham, of Pennsylvania, to be consul of the United States 
at San Domingo, to fill a vacancy. 


APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE, 


Isaac Ullman, of Louisiana, to be assistant appum of merchandise 
in the district of New Orleans, in the State o uisiana, in place of 
Oscar Valeton, to be removed. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, 
George W. Pendexter, of New Hampshire, to be collector of customs 
for the district of Portsmouth, in the State of New Ham to suc- 


ceed Alpheus A, Hanscom, whose term of office has expired by limita- 
tion, 
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MEMBER MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION. 
Henry L. Whiting, of New York, as a member of the commission 
provided for in the act of Con approved June 28, 1879, entitled 
‘An act to provide for the appointment of a Mississippi River Commis- 
sion for the improvement of said river from Head of the Passes near its 
mouth to its headwaters,”’ in place of George Davidson, resigned, this 
being the member of the commission required by law to be appointed 
from the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
POSTMASTER. 
Wilson McCandless, to be postmaster at Hutchinson, in the county 
of e and State of Kansas, in the place of John F. Blackburn, re- 
mov 


CONFIRMATIONS, 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 2, 1890. 


APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE, 
Algernon S. Badger, of Louisiana, to be appraiser of merchandise in 
the district of New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana. 
SURVEYORS OF CUSTOMS, 
Thomas H. Saxton, of New York, to be surveyor of customs for the 
port of Port Jefferson, in the State of New York. 
Joseph A. Faris, of West Virginia, to be surveyorof customs for the 
port of Wheeling, in the State of West Virginia. 
COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 
James K, Jolley, of Louisiaua, to be collector of customs for the dis- 
trict of Teche, in the State of Louisiana. 
John arg AE jz, of New York, to be collector of customs for the dis- 
trict of bor, in the State of New York. - 
RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 
Norman H. Meldrum, of Denver, Colo., to be receiver of public 
at 8 


g. a 
, of Yuma, Colo., to be receiver of public moneys at 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Corps of Engineers, 
A epi Second Lieut. Clement A. F. Flagler, to be second lieu- 
tenan 
First Regiment of Infantry. 
Maj, James S. Casey, of the Seventeenth Infantry, to be lieutenant- 
colonel. 
Ninth Regiment of Infantry. 
Lieut. Col. Charles G. Bartlett, of the First Infantry, to be colonel. 
Twelfth Regiment of Infantry. 
pm Lieut. A us G. Tassin, to be captain. 
nd Lieut, rles H. Barth, to be first lieutenant. 
Seventeenth Regiment of Infantry. 
Capt. Harry C. Egbert, of the Twelfth Infantry, to be major. 
Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Thomas H. Rees, to be first lieutenant. 
POSTMASTER. 
Theodore Buttenbaum, F Weehawken, in the county 
of Hudson and State of New Jersey. : 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 7, 1890. 
JUSTICE OF THE PEACE, 
L C. Strider, of District of Columbia, to be a justice of the peace 
for i. Selle of Columbia. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


W. Pendexter, of New Hampshire, to be collector of customs 
istrict of Portsmouth, N. H. . 


ASSISTANT APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 


Jacob Shaen, of California, to be assistant appraiser of merchandise 
in the district of San Francisco, in the State of California. 


SUPERVISING INSPECTOR OF STEAM-VESSELS. 
Surg f Virginia, to be supervising inspector of steam-ves- 
trict. 


Geo 
for the 


John W. 
sels for the 


POSTMASTERS, 
Eli L. Urquhart, to be postmaster at Medford, in the county of Tay- 
lor and State of Wisconsin. 
August Siefert, to be postmaster at Reedsburgh, in the county of Sauk 
and State of Wisconsin. 
ries H. Rowe, to be postmaster at Dansville, in the county of Liv- 
ga, 5 and State of New York. 7 


T. Hinckley, to be at Camden, in the county of 
On ‘and State of New York. ‘ s 


Luther K. Lee, to be at Warren, in the county of Jo Da- 

io oc Ha Ri yA be postmas Plano, in th of K 
ames C. Harwood, to ter at in the coun en- 

dall and State of IIlinois. j a 

Hutchens B. Durham, to be postmaster at Wilmington, in the county 
of Will and State of Illinois. 

Willard L. Van Duzor, to be postmaster at Kissimmee, in the county 
of Osceola and State of Florida, 

Hugo E. Smith, to be postmaster at McKinney, in the county of Collin 
and State of Texas. 

Theodore Miller, to be postmaster at Rusk, in the county of Chero- 
kee and State of Texas. 

William B. Singleton, to be postmaster at Tom's River, in the county 
of Ocean and State of New Jersey. 

Austin W. Fuller, to be postmaster at St. Albans, in the county of 
Franklin and State of Vermont. 

William Stackpole, to be postmaster at Saco, in the county of York 
and State of Maine. 

George W. Smith, to be postmaster at New Hartford, in the county 
of Litchfield and State of Connecticut. 

Charles H. Emily, to be postmaster at Moodus, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex and State of Connecticut. 

Herbert H. Bunyea, to be postmaster at Pentwater, in the county of 
Oceana and State of Michigan. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, May 7, 1890. 


The House met at 120’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. W. 
H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and approved. 


CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE—M’DUFFIE vs. TURPIN. : 


Mr. ROWELL, from the Committee on Elections, submitted the re- 
port of the committee on the contested- el case of McDuffie vè. 


Turpin. 

The SPEAKER. The report will be printed and the case be placed 
on the Calendar. 

Mr. ROWELL. The minority of the rye ese qae to present 
their views, but are not prepared to do so now. I ask that they may 
have leave to do so. a 

There was no objection, and it was 2 ordered. 7 

Mr. CRISP. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MAIsH], who 
is now absent, will submit the views of the minority on his return. 


CHANGE OF PORT OF ENTRY IN THE STATE OF CONNECTIOUT. 


Mr. ROCKWELL. I call up for immediate consideration the bill 
(S. 2835) to amend an act approved 3, 1887, entitled An act 
to amend sections 2533 and 2534 of the Re Statutes, and maki: 
Hartford, in the State of Connecticut, a port of entry, in place of Mid- 
dletown.’ 

The bill was read at length for information, 

Mr, MILLS, I call for the regular order. The time is short, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HILL. A parliamen inquiry, Mr. pele: 
The SPEAKER. The . will state i 
Mr. HILL. At last Friday evening’s session the bill (H. R. 6291) 
granting a pension to Delia T. S. Parnell was made the special order 
for Tuesday morning immediately after the of the Journal, I 
rise to inquire whether or not it the right of way this mo 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bills coming over 
the Friday evening session with the previous question ordered. 


HELEN PLUNKETT. 


The first bill coming over from Friday evening’s session was the bill 
(S. 1221) granting a pension to Helen Plunkett. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be tt enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll the name of Helen Plunkett, 
widow of Sergt. Thomas Plunkett, Company E, Twenty-first Massachusetts 
Volunteers, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Speaker, how does this bill come here before the 
House? 

The SPEAKER. It comes over from the Friday night’s session with 
the previous question ordered, fifteen minutes allowed for debate, and 
the right of amendment reserved. 

The pending amendment was read, as follows: 

Strike out the word “fifty” and insert in lien thereof the words “ twenty- 
five;” so that it will read: pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month.“ 

The question was taken on the adoption of the amendment; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. O’NEIL, of Massachusetts. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 48, noes 38. 

Mr. CHEADLE. No quorum. (Gries of Oh, no!?’] 


The SPEAKER (after counting the House). One hundred and fifty 
members are present, not a quorum. 7 
Mr. SPINOLA. I ask for the yeas and nays, in order to ascertain 
the presence of a quorum, 
e SP. R. A motion for a call of the House will be in order. 
Mr, ALLEN, of Michigan. I move a call of the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 
Mr, GHEADLE (shortly after the commencement of the roll-call). 
I ask unanimous consent to dispense with further proceedings under 
the call of the House, in the interest of public business, although 
my deliberate judgment; and I withdraw the call for a quorum. 
Mr. GOODNIGHT. I renew it. 
The roll was called, when the following members failed to answer to 
their names: 


Abbott, Caruth, Kerr, Iowa Rife, 
er Caswell, Kerr, Pa, Rusk, 
Alderson, Catchings, Lacey, Russell 
‘Allen, M Cheatham, La Follette, Sanford, 
Anderson, Kans. Clancy, Lane, Séranton, 
Andrew, Clark, Wis. Lawler, Seney, 
Atkinson, W. Va. Clunie, Lehl Smyser, 
Bankhead, Coleman, Lester, Va. Snider, 
Banks, nne wis, necker, 
es, Cooper, Ind. Lind, Stephenson, 
n Cooper, Ohio dge, Stone, Ky. 
Covert, Maguer, Stone, Mo, 
lden, rain, Maish, Struble, 
rgen, rgan, Martin, Tex. Stump, 
Bingham, Darlington, Mason, Sweney, 
Bland, Davidson, McCarthy, Taylor, Ul 
Blount, Dibble, McClellan, Taylor, J. D. 
Boatner, Dorsey, McCord, ompson, 
Jonke Dunnell, MoCormick, Tillman, 
kinridge, Ark, Dunphy, McCreary, Tucker, 
Breckinridge, Ky. mun McRae, Turner, Kans, 
er, llis, Miles, Venable, 
ckner, wart, Milliken, Waddill, 
wen, J. B. Fentherston, Montgomery, Washington, 
whe, T. pa E orey, Watson, 
Browne, Va. lood, Mudd, Wheeler, Mich, 
nner, Frinston, Oates, Whiting, 
uckalew, s O'Neall, Ind. Whitthorne, 
ullock, Gibson, Owen, Ind. Wiley, 
nn, Gifford, Paynter, Wilkinson, 
urton, e. Perry, Wilson, Ky. 
utterworth, all, Phelan, Wi „Mo. 
arona Hatch, rice, Yardley, 
pbell, Heard, Pugsley, Yoder. 
Cannon, Holman, Ratoan 
Carlisle, Kelley, Ray, 


_ The following members appeared after their 5 a were called and 
reported their presence, under the rule, to the Clerk: 
gy ABBOTT, ANDERSON of Kansas, ANDREW, BELDEN, BOU- 
TELLE, BRICKNER, BURTON, BYNUM, CLN TE, COOPER of Indiana, 
DARGAN, DARLINGTON, ELLIS, Gest, KERR of Iowa, LEHLBACH, 
LESTER of Virginia, LIND, MCRAE, and Ray, 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk reports 185 members present. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I move that all further proceedings be 
dispensed with under the call. 

The motion was to. 

The SPEAKER. The question recurs on the question of agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. MORRILL, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MORRILL. I have come in since the bill was taken up, and I 
desire to inquire whether debate has been exhausted. 

The SPEAKER. The bill can not be debated when the House is 
dividing on an amendment. The question is on the amendment. 
Mr. Curd N. X parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HEON. Is this the amendment reported by the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions? 

The SPEAKER. It is reported by the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions and also by the Committee of the Whole House. Debate is not 
in order while the House is dividing. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 93, noes 71. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered toa third reading; and it was read the third time. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, I want to make a parliamentary in- 

uiry. As I understand now, discussion can be had on the bill before 
the uestion is taken on its final passage. It was agreed that there 
should be fifteen minutes’ debate on each side. 

The SPEAKER. It was agreed, the Chair understands, that there 
should be fifteen minutes’ debate on either side. 

Mr. KILGORE. Now, debate will be in order at this stage of the 


n 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman desire to debate the question ? 
Mr. KILGORE. Idonot; but I understand thatthe gentleman from 

Ohio [Mr. WIILLAANS] did. 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon the of the bill. 

Mr. KILGORE, I misunderstand the action of the House. [Cries 
of Regular order!“ ] My understanding was that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. WILLIAMS] desired to discuss this bill for fifteen min- 
utes, and I insist 
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The SPEAKER. gentleman is here to of 
Mr. WILLIAMS, of Oe I understand the amendment is Karel T 
and that meets my wishes in the bill. . 


The bill was then passed. 
DELIA T. S. PARNELL. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I unde d that there is ano 
bill pending upon which there will be e on, áni livin 
understanding I have no objection that it be 2555 up. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the title of the b 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6291) granting a pension to Delia T. S. Parnell, 


Mr. LANSING. Mr. Speaker, that is not the case. The next bill 
is a Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER. These bills are taken up in ve order in which 
they were reported from the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. LANSING. The bill for which the gentleman from Ohio yielded 
is Senate bill 2451, granting a pension to Juliet Opie N. Ayers. 

The SPEAKER. That will come up afterwards. 

Mr. LANSING. I ask unanimous consent that that bill be now 
taken u 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to eee inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will s it, 

Mr. MORRILL. These bills, as I understand it, were pee a 
cial order for Tuesday morning. My inquiry is, under what rulé 
they come up to-day? 

The SPEAKER. It was a continuing special order, as the Chair 
understood. 7 

Mr. MORRILL, I did not understand that it was a continuing or- 
der, but only an order for yesterday morning. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has considerable d. ant hether, under 
the rules, such bills can be sent over in this way, bu pipes the prac- 
tice in the last House and has been the practice thus far in 3 
House. The Chair is under the impression, however, that t ? terms 
of the present rule are different, and purposes to examine into the mat- 
ter. Under this system the Chair does not see 9 that any amoun 
of time may be taken up in this way, including the entire week, 
the practice is liable, it seems to the Chair, to lead to results w 
the House did not contemplate when it established the rule. 

Mr. MORRILL. Then, Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
under the rule these bills can not come up to-day. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I suggest to py Send from Kansas that 
this is the only bill remaining and that we had better dispoge of it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will be glad if the House will consent 
that the matter go over until to-morrow. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Senate bill 2451, granting a pension to Mrs. Ayers, 
That is the bill for which the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] 
yielded, and I ask unanimous consent that it be considered now. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Lobject. I think the bill for the relief of Mrs, 
Parnell has the preference. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. BARTINE, indefinitely, on account of important business. 
To Mr. BREWER, for one week, on account of important business, 
To Mr. CONNELL, for two weeks. 
To Mr. LODGE, for one week, on account of importa) t business. 
To Mr. MARTIN, of Texas, indefinitely, on account o 2 busi- 
ness. 7 

To Mr. SENEY, for ten days. 

To Mr. TURNER, of Kansas, for ten days, on account of important 
business. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. McKINLEY. I move that the House now resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the pur- 
of considering revenue bills; and I give notice that I shall call up 
the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on im- 
ports, and for other purposes. Before that motion is pas I desire to say 
that we will endeavor to close general debate upon this bill on Satur- 
day evening of this week, and that we will ask the Committee on Rules 
to report a rule limiting the debate under the five-minute rule, upon 
the paragraphs of the bill, to eight days. On account of the absence 
of the minority member of the Committee on Rules [Mr. CARLISLE] 
it was thought best not to present that rule until his return. 

Mr. MILLS. I desire to say, in reply to what the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] has just said about the time to be devoted to 
debate, that it seems to us to be entirely too short for general discus- 
sion upon a measure of such importance as this is. It will be remem- 
bered by gentlemen on the other side, and by the whole country, that 
two years ago, when we presented from this side of the House a bill 
on the same subject, we gave twenty days for general debate, and then, 
at the request of gentlemen on the other side, which request was 
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granted as soon as it was made, we extended the time for three days 
more. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, our friends on tho other side present us a measure 
very different indeed from the one that was discussed here two years 
ago, and we think that this bill ought to have even a more extended 
discussion instead of having the time cut down to four days, asour friends 
now propose. All we can do, however, is to remonstrate against the 
short time which they give us. We have appealed to them to extend 
it and they have declined to do so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I understood that the 
bill ting a pension to Mrs. Parnell was before the House under the 
95 Is not that bill before the House? 

The SPEAKER. A point of order was raised upon it and the Chair 
asked that the matter go over until to-morrow, which was consented 
to by the House. 

The motion of Mr. MCKINLEY was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. Payson in the chair. 


TARIFF BILL. 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole for 
the consideration of the bill (H. R.9416) which the Clerk will read. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the first reading 
of the bill be dispensed with. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY], the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, be permitted to speak without limit in explaining his 
bill. 


There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to enter upon any 
extended discussion of the two economic systems which divide parties 
in this House and the people throughout the country. For two years 
we have been occupied in both branches of Congress and in our discus- 
sions before the people with these contending theories of taxation. 

At the first session of the Fiftieth Congress the House spent several 
weeks in an elaborate and exhaustive discussion of these systems. The 
Senate was for as many weeks engaged in their investigation and debate 
u them, while in the political contest of 1888 the tariff in all its 
AS was the absorbing question, made so by the political platforms of 
the respective parties, to the exclusion, practically, of every othersubject 
of party division. It may be said that from the December session of 
1887—88 to the 4th of March, 1889, no public question ever received, in 
Congress and out, such scrutinizing investigation as that of the tariff. 
It has therefore seemed to me that any lengthy general discussion of these 

rinciples at this time, so soon after their thorough consideration and 
etermination by the people, is neither expected, required, nor neces- 


"E any one thing was settled by the election of 1888 it was that the 
protective policy, as promulgated in the Republican platform and here- 
toforeinaugurated and maintained by the Republican party, should be 
secured in any fiseal legislation to be had by the Congress chosen in 
that great contest and upon that mastering issue. I have interpreted 
that victory to mean, and the majority in this House and in the Senate 
to mean, that a revision of the tariff was not only demanded by the 
votes of the people, but that such revision should be on the line and 
in full recognition of the principle and purposes of protection. The 
people have spoken; they want their will registered and their decree 
embodied in public legislation. ; 

The bill which the Committee on Ways and Means have presented 
is their answer and interpretation of that victory and in accordance with 
its spirit and letter and purpose. We have not been compelled to abol- 
ish the internal-revenue system that we might preserve the protective 
system, which we were pledged to do in the event the abolition of tie 
one was essential to the preservation of the other. That was unneces- 
sary. [Applause.] 

INTERNAL REVENUE. 

The bill does not amend or modify any part of the internal-revenue 
taxes applicable to spirits or fermented liquors. It abolishes all the 
special taxes and licenses, so called, imposed upon the manufacture of 
tobacco, cigars, and snuff, and dealers therein, reduces the tax upon 
manufactured tobacco from 8 to 4 cents per pound, and removes all re- 
strictions now imposed upon the growers of tobacco. With these ex- 
ceptions the internal-revenne laws are left undisturbed. 

From this source we reduce taxation over $10,000,000, and leave with 
the people this direct tax which has been paid by them upon their own 
products through a long series of years. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS OF BILL, 
The tariff part of the bill contemplates and proposes a complete re- 
vision. It not only changes the rates of duty, but modifies the general 
rovisions of the law relating to the collection of duties. These modi- 
tions have received the approval of the Treasury Department and 
are set forth in detail in the report of the committee, and I will not 
weary this committee in restating them here. A few of the more im- 
portant changes, however, are deserving our attention. 
There has been for many years a provision in the law permitting the 


United States to import for its use any article free of duty. Under this 

provision gross a have sprung up, and this exemption from duty 

granted the United States has served ás an open doorway to frands upon 

or revenue and unjustifiable discriminations against our own pro- 
ucers, 

Notonly has the Government imported supplies from abroad, but its 
officers, agents, and contractors have been held to enjoy the same privil- 
ege, which has been exercised to the injury of our own citizens, The re- 
sult has been that the supplies imported by contractors for govern- 


mental work have, in many instances, been in excess of the demand br 


such public work and been applied to other and different uses. 

This provision of law has been eliminated in the p revision, 
and, if approved by the House and Senate and the President, the Gov- 
ernment, its officers, agents, and contractors, will hereafter have to pay 
the same duties which its citizens generally are required to pay. Your 
committee have been actuated in this by the belief that the Govern- 
ment should buy what it needs at home [applause], should give its 
own citizens the advantage of supplying the United States with all of its 
needed supplies, and that the laws which it imposes upon its own peo- 

le and tax-payers should be binding upon the Government itself. 
3 

The committee have also fixed a limit upon the amount and value 
of personal effects accompanying the passenger returning from foreign 
travel to 8500. It has been too common for citizens of the United States 
visiting other countries to supply themselves not only for their imme- 
iate uses, but for future uses and for the uses of their friends, and there 
has heretofore been no limit to the amount and value of foreign articles 
which could be brought in free of duty under the designation of per- 
sonal effects’’ if accompanied by the returning passenger. 

‘The practical effect of this provision was that the wealthy classes who 
were able to visit distant countries secured exemption from the payment 
of duties, while the average citizen unable to go abroad was compelled 
to pay a duty upon the articles which he might want to use. The limit 
of $500 is believed to be sufficient for all honest pu 

We have also introduced a new provision in the bill which requires 
that foreign merchandise imported into the Unitéd States shall be 
plainly stamped with the name of the country in which such articles 
are manufactured. There has been a custom too general in some foreign 
countries to adopt American brands to the injury of our own manu- 
facturers. Well known articles of American production with high rep- 
utution have been copied by the foreigner and then by the addition of 
the American brand or American marks have fraudulently displaced 
American manufacture, not in fair competition, but under false pre- 
tenses. The countérfeit has taken the place of the genuine article, 
and this we pro to stop. 

England has felt the injustice of frandulent marking, and stringent 
laws pare been enacted to provide against false indications of origin 
abroa 

I read an extract from the London Ironmonger of November 9, 1889: 


THE MERCHANDISE MARKS Ar. 


The response of our colonies to the invitation of the home Government to 
legislate on the lines of the merchandise marks act has been extremely satis- 
factory. Up to date many of the Lagi pn colonies, including Canada and the 
Cape, as well as India, have virtually adopted the imperial act, while in almost 
all the other colonies legislation is either promised or has been already taken 
in hand, In the Crown colonies the provisions of the act have been adopted, as 
a matter of course. 

With two not very important exceptions, however, the principles of the pri- 
mary measure have been adopted, or are likely to be adopted, throughout 
the whole of the British Empire; co uently to that extent honest tradin 
has received a well deserved impetus and fraudulent . equally we 
merited check. This is a matter for sincere con ulation all around, and if 
the various Australian colonies and New can see their way to pushin: 
forward rapidly their proposed enactments the results will be all the more 
isfactory to all concerned, 


The above fairly represents the opinions of English trade journals on 
fraudulent marks, as well as the action of the English Government. 

Section 49 of the bill provides that goods, wares, and merchandise 
and all articles manufactured in whole orin part inany foreign country 
by convict labor shall not be entitled to entry at any of the ports of the 
United States, and the importation thereof is prohibited. Nearly if not 
all of the States of the Union have Jaws to prevent the products of con- 
viet labor in the State penitentiaries from coming in competition with 
the products of the free labor of such States. The committee believed 
that the free labor of this country should be saved from the convict 
labor of other countries, as it has been from the convict labor of our own 
States, and so recommend this provision. It will be of small account 
to protect our workmen against our own conviet labor and still admit 
the convict-made products of the world to free competition with our 
free labor. 

By way of encouraging exportation to other countries and extending 
our markets, the committee have liberalized the drawbacks given upon 
articles or products imported from abroad and used in manufactures 
here for the export trade. Existing law refunds 90 per cent. of the 
duties collected upon foreign materials made into the finished prod- 
uct at home and exported abroad, while the proposed bill will refund 
99 per cent. of said duties, giving to our citizens engaged in this busi- 
ness 9 per cent. additional encouragement, the Government only retain- 
ing 1 per cent. for the expense of handling. 
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We have also extended the drawback provision to apply to all arti- 
cles imported which may be finished here for use in the foreign mar- 
ket. Heretofore this privilege was limited. This, it is believed, will 
effectually dispose of the argument so often made that our tariff on 
raw materials, so called, confines our own producers to their own mar- 
ket and prevents them from entering the foreign market, and fur- 
nish every opportunity to those of our citizens desiring it to engage in 
the foreign trade. 

Now, the bill proposes that the American citizen may import any prod- 
uct he desires, manufacture it into the finished article, using in part, if 
necessary, in such manufacture domestic materials, and when the com- 
pleted product is entered for export refunds to him within 1 per cent. 
of all the duty he paid upon his imported materials. n 

That is, we give to the capital and labor of this country substan- 
tially free trade in all foreign materials for use in the markets of the 
world. We do not require that the product shall be made wholly of 
the foreign material. Already, under special provisions of laws and 
regulations of the Treasury Department, parts of a finished product 
made hereand attached to the finished article does not deprive the ex- 
porter of his drawback. 

We have extended this provision and in every way possible liberal- 
ized it, so that the domestic and foreign product can be combined and 
still allow to the exporter 99 per cent. upon the duty he pays upon 
his foreign material intended forexport; which is, in effect, what free- 
traders and our political opponents are clamoring for, namely, free raw 
material for the foreign e And if you are desirous of seeing what 
you can do in the way of entering the foreign market, here is the op- 
portunity for you. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

In the same direction we have made, by section 23, 3 
establishments engaged in smelting or refining metals in the Uni 
States bonded warehouses, under such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may prescribe, and have provided that metals in any 
erude form, requiring smelting or refining to make them available in 
the arts imported into the United States to be smelted or refined and 
intended for export in a refined state, shall be exempt from the payment 
of duties, This, it is believed, will encourage smelting and refining of 
foreign materials inthe United States and build up large industries 
upon the seacoastand elsewhere, which will make an increased demand 
for the labor of the country. 

It completely, if the provision be adopted, disposes of what has some- 
times seemed to be an almost unanswerable argument that has been pre- 
sented by our friends on the other side, that if we only had free raw 
material we could go ont and capture the markets of the world. We 
give them now within 1 percent. of free raw material, and invite them 
to go out and ca the markets of the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman permit me to ask if that also 
applies to wool? 

r. MCKINLEY. Les; it applies to anything in which they choose 
to import for purposes of manufacture. If my friend wants to engage 
in the manufacture of cloth and he wants free wool, he can get within 
1 per cent. of his free wool and engage in the manufacture under this 
provision of the law, and the entire export trade is open to him if he 
thinks the foreign market better than the home market. 

These are all ot the general provisions of the bill to which I desire to 
call the attention of the committee at the present time. 


WILL THE BILL INCREASE THE REVENUE? 


It is asserted in the views of the minority, submitted with the report 
accompanying this bill, that the operation of the bill will not diminish 
the revenues of the Government; that with the increased duties we 
have imposed upon foreign articles which may be sent to market here we 
ha ve increased taxation, and that therefore instead of being a diminution 
of the revenues of the Government there will be an increase in the sum 
of fifty or sixty million dollars. 

Now, that statement is entirely misleading. It can only be accepted 
upon the assumption that the importation of the present year under 
this bill, if it becomes a law, will be equal to the importations of like 
articles under the existing law; and there is not a member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, there is not a member of the minority of 
that committee, there is not a member of the House on either side, 
who does not know that the very instant that you have increased the 
duties to a fair protective point, putting them above the highest rev- 
enue point, that very instant you diminish importations and to that 
extent diminish the revenue. 

Nobody can well dispute this proposition. Why, when the Senate 
bill was under consideration by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
over which my friend from Texas presided in the last Congress, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of that committee [Mr. MILLS] wrote a letter to 
Secretary Fairchild inquiring what would be the effect of increased 
a proposed under the Senate bill, and this is Mr. Fairchild’s re- 

y: 

Where the rates upon articles successfully produced here are materially in- 
creased, it is fair to assume that the imports pres articles would decrease and 
the revenue therefrom diminish. 

He further states that where the rate upon an article is so increased 
as to deprive the foreign producer of the power to compete with the 


domestic producer, the revenue from that source will cease altogether. 
Secre! Fairchild only states what has been the universal experiencé 
in the United States wherever increase of duties above the revenu 
point has been made upon articles which we can produce in the Unitec 
States. Therefore, it is safe to assume that noincrease of the revenues, 
taking the bill through, will arise from the articles upon which duties 
have been advanced. 
Now as to the schedules. 


GLASSWARE AND EARTHENWARE, 


The bill recommends the retention of the present rates of duty on 
earthen and china ware. No other industry in the United States either 
requires or deserves the fostering care of Government more than this one, 
It is a business requiring technical and artistic knowledge and the most 
careful attention to the many and delicate processes through which 
raw material must pass to the completed product. For many years an 
down to 1863, the pottery industry of the United States had had little 
or no success and made but slight progress in a practical and commer- 
cial way. At the close of the low-tariff period of 1860 there was but 
one pottery in the United States, with two kilns. There were no dec- 
orating kilns at that time. 

In 1873, encouraged by the tariff and the gold premium, which was 
an added protection, we had increased to 20 potteries, with 68 kilns, 
but still no decorating kilns. The capital invested was $1,020,000 and 
the value of the product was$1,180,000. In 1882 there were 55 potteries, 
244 kilns, 26 decorating kilns, with a capital invested of $5,076,000, 
and the value of the product was 85, 299, 140. 

The wages paid in the potteries in 1882 were $2,387,0C0 and the num- 
ber of employés en therein 7,000; the ratio of wages to sales in 
1882 was 45 per cent. In 1889 there were 80 potteries, 401 kilns, and 
decorating kilns had increased from 26, in 1882, to 188 in 1889. The 
capital invested in the latter year was $10,597,357, the value of the 
product was $10,389,910; amount paid in wages, $6,265,224, and the 
number of employés engaged, 16,900. The ratio of wages to sales was 
60 poer cent. of decorated ware and 50 per cent. of white ware. 

he per cent. of wages to value of product, it will be observed, has 
advanced from 45 per cent. in 1882 to 60 per cent. in 1889. This in- 
crease is not due, as might be supposed, to an advance in wages, but 
results in a reduction in the selling price of the product and the im- 
mense increase in sales of decorated ware in which labor enters in 
greater proportion to materials. The imports have been steadily in- 
creasing since 1874, a table of which I herewith append: 


tal 
Value of dec- 
orated or or- amount of 
Fiscal year— 3 8 
e ware, 
$654, 965 $4, 441, 216 
718, 156 4, 212, 955 
668, 513 8,772,124 
637, 465 3, 906, 747 
813, 850 4,178, 038 
1, 188, 147 5, 760, 163 
1, 626, 112 6, 726, 28 
2, 075, 707 7,128, 
2, 587, 543 8, 864, 
2,771, 864 4, 954, 818 
2, 828, 358 4, 857, 728 
2, 927, 161 4,947, 621 
3. 622, 107 5,716, 927 
4. 1883, 384 6. 410, 871 
4,247,001 6, 476,199 


It will thus be seen that the total importation for 1874 and 1875 of 
earthenware was to the value of $4,441,216, and in 1888 and 1889 they 
ran up to $6,476,190. The American ware produced in 1889 was valued 
at $10,389,910. The difference between the wages of labor in this coun- 
try and competing countries in the manufacture of earthenware is fully 
100 per cent. 

When the law was enacted in 1883 I asserted on this floor that if the 
duty of 55 per cent. and 60 per cent. was given as recommended by the 
bill then pending, in less than five years the quality of American ware 


would be improved, the quantity increased, and the price to the con- 
sumer sensibly diminished. That prophesy, Mr. Chairman, has been 
fully verified. 


In 1882 an assorted crate of ware sold for $57.89 and the same, only a 
better ware, is now sold for 846.30. In 1864 we paid for the same crate 
of ware $210.75, On decorated ware the immense benefit to the con- 
sumer is even more apparent. The selling price of all decorated ware 
was from 50 to 100 per cent. higher in 1882 than in 1890, 

In 1852, with the low revenue-tariff duty of 24 percent. and no d 
mestic manufactures, an assorted crate of white ware sold at 98705 
in 1890, with the 55 per cent. duty and domestic competition, with 
large potteries which are the pride of the country, employing labor 
and capital at home, buying our own raw material, the same assort 
crate is selling for $46.30. 

The duty, Isubmit, Mr. Chairman, ought to be higher even than that 
proposed in the bill. 
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GLASSWARE, 


We have recommended an increase of duties upon glassware. Since 
the tariff act of 1883, by which duties were reduced, importations from 
the other side have been constantly increasing and our own workmen 
have not been employed at full time as a result. Our sharpest com- 
penio comes from Belgium, where the labor, skilled and unskilled, 

much lower than in the United States. There they work seven days 
in every week. = 

It will appear that the cost of labor in Germany may be set down at 
one-third of the cost in the United States; that of Great Britain at 
five-cighths, and that of France at a medium between Germany and 
Great Britain. The American Flint-Glass Workers’ Union, through Mr. 
William J. Smith, their president, stated before the committee that 
this large difference in the cost of labor between foreign countries and 
the United States makes it impossible for the home product to compete 
with the foreign-made goods in the market of the United States under 
the present duty, and that to maintain the present rates of wages an in- 
crease of duty is demanded. 

DOES THE DUTY AFFECT THE PRICE TO THE CONSUMER? 

Among others who appeared before the committee touching the glass 
schedule was Mr. George A. Macbeth, of Pittsburgh, a manufacturer of 
lamp glasses, globes, and chimneys. He argued in favor of lower duties 
and free raw material, and I believe was the only gentleman who ap- 
peared in that behalf. The following I quote from the hearings: 

The CHAIRMAN. If we remove the duty on what you call raw material and 
then remove the duty from the finished articles, would the consumer get his 
miners any cheaper? 

Mr. MACBETH, Yes, sir. 

The OHAIRMAN. How much? 

= parse As near as I can figure ít out, it would be $650 a week on my 

uct, 

The USAIRMAN. Six hundred and fifty dollars a week would represent how 
much on each chimney? 

Mr. MACBETH. I do not know exactly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Suppose we took the duty off the raw material 45 per cent., 
how much would the consumer be benefited? Would he be benefited to the 
amount of the duty, by less or by more? 

Mr. MAoBETH. I could not state exactly. 

The Cuarnmayn. You are here asking for free raw material. If we take the 
duty off all raw material and then the duty off the finished product, what I 
want to know is, what benefit the American consumer would get in the re- 
duced price of the finished product. 

Mr. Macsetu, He would get just about the amount I stated. 

The C#arnmMax, How much would that be? How much off the present price 
of the chimney ? 

Mr. MACBETH, I do not know that I could state the exact amount per dozen. 

The CHAIRMAN. I am not talking about a week's product. You understand 
the business. You have visited Germany and other points for the purpose of 
investigating these matters, and you are here asking us to give you free raw 
material, and I want to know what would bethe reduced cost to the consumer 
on Aye pede if we took off the duty. 

r. MACBETH. In dollars and cents it is $650 a week. 

The CaArmMan, What I want to know is, what chimneys would cost the con- 
AI. MACBETH. Chimneys now costing say 25 cents by the dozen? 

Mr. Bayne. Take the dozen chimneys now sold at 25cents, how much would 
the consumer get a dozen chimneys for if the duties were taken off? 

Mr. MACBETH. You ask me to make figures. [After figuring.] The reduced 
cost would be about 3 or 4 cents a dozen on that kind, one-fourth of 1 cent on 
each chimney. 

Mr. BAYNE, Only 8 or 4 cents a dozen? 

Mr. Gear. When a man or woman would Fe, to a retailer and buy a chimney 
for a lamp would he or she ges the benefit of that? 

Mr. Macseru. My individual opinion is he might not. 

This is a frank admission and of great value at this time, showing 
clearly that even with free raw materials and reduced duties there would 
be no benefit accruing to the consumer, but increased profits would go 
to the manufacturers and middle-men. 

From a statement made by the president of the Window-Glass Work- 
ers’ Association, himself a workman, prepared by himself after the most 
careful personal investigation, we find the best evidence of the necessity 
for these increased duties. 

AGRICULTURAL CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY. 

The agricultural condition of the country has received the careful at- 
tention of the committee, and every remedy which was believed to be 
within the power of tariff legislation to give has been granted by this 
bill. The depression in agriculture is not confined to the United States. 
The reports of the Agricultural Department indicate that this distress 
is general, that Great Britain, France, and Germany are suffering in 
a larger degree than the farmers of the United States. Mr. Dodge, statis- 
tician of the Department, says in his report of March, 1890, that the de- 
pression in agriculture in Great Britain has been probably more severe 
than that of any other nation, which would indicate that it is greater 
even in a country whose ecoromic system differs from ours, and that 
this condition is inseparable from any fiscal system, and less under the 
protective than the reyenue tariff system. 

It has been asserted in the views of the minority that the duty put 
upon wheat and other agricultural products would be of no value to 
the agriculturists of the United States. The committee, believing dif- 
ferently, have advanced the duty upon these products. As we are the 
greatest wheat-producing country of the world, it is habitually asserted 
and believed by many that this product is safe from foreign competi- 
tion. We do not appreciate that while the United States last year 
raised 490,000,000 bushels of wheat, France raised 316,000,000 bushels, 
Italy raised 103,000,000 bushels, Russia 189,000,000 bushels, and In- 


dia 243,000,000 bushels, and that the total production of Asia, . 
ing Asia Minor, Persia, and Syria, amounted to over 315, 000, 000 — 
els. Our competition comes from Russia and India, and the 
increased product of other nations only serves to increase the world’s 
supply and diminish pr caiman the demand for ours; and if we 
will only reflect on the difference between the cost of labor in producing 
wheat in the United States and in competing countries we will readily 
perceive how near we are if we have not quite reached the danger line 
so far even as our own markets are concerned. 

The cost of farm labor in Great Britain, estimated by the statistician of 
the Agricultural Department, is $150 per annum; in $125; in 
Holland and Austria, $100; in Germany, $90; in Russia, $60; in Italy, 
$50, and in India, $30, while the same labor costs in this country $220. 
The farmers of the United States have therefore come to appreciate 
that with the wonderful wheat development in India and Russia, with 
the vast sums of money which have been expended for irrigation 
and in railroads for transporting this wheat, taken in connection with 
their cheap labor, the time is already here when the American farmer 
must sell his product in the markets of the world in competition with 
the wheat produced by the lowest priced labor of other asp e 
that his care and concern must in the future be to preserve his home 
market, for he must of necessity be driven from the foreign one, un- 
less by diminishing the cost of his production he can successfully com- 
pete with the unequal conditions I have described. Now as to other 
products of agriculture. 

During the last year Canada exported to the United States 
to the value of $2,159,725; horses, $2,113,782; sheep, $918,334; poultry, 
$110,793; wool, $216,918; barley, $6,454,603; beans, $435,534; hay, 
$822,381; malt, $105,183; potatoes, $192,576; planks and 
$7,187,101. There were exported of fish of various kinds, lumber, 
and other commodities to the amount of at least 820, 000, 000 more. 

The increase of importations in agricultural products has risen from 
$40,000,000, in 1850, to $256,000,000, in 1889. 

We imported in the last ten years more than $60,000,000 worth of 
horses, cattle, and sheep. We imported tobacco from the Netherlands 
for the six months ending December 31, 1889, to the value of $5,000,000. 

HOW DO THE EXPORTING COUNTRIES REGARD THESE DUTIES? 

The countries exporting agricultural products here do hot view the 
increase of duties proposed in this bill upon agricultural products in the 
samo i as do the gentlemen of the minority and those who oppose 
this bill. 

Prof. Goldwin Smith, a Canadian and political economist, speaking of 
the Canadian farmers and the effect of this bill upon their interests, says: 


They will be very much injured if the McKinley bill shall be adopted. The 
cultural schedule will bear y on the Canadian farmers who 

ularly desire to find a market in the United States for their their barley, 
and their horses. The Eur market is of little value to t for thet 
horses. If there shall be a slow market in England all of the profits will be 
consumed on a cargo of horses and great loss will entail. I donotsee how the 
Canadian farmers can export their produce to the United States if the McKin- 
ley bill shall become a law. 


If that be true, Mr. Chairman, then the annual exports of about 
$25,000,000 of agricultural products will be supplied to the people of 
the United States by the American farmer rather than by the Ganadian 
farmer; and who will say that $25,000,000 of additional demand for 
American agricultural products will not inure to the benefit of the 
American farmer, and that $25,000,000 distributed among our own 
farmers will not relieve some of the depression now prevailing and give 
to the farmer confidence and increased ability to lift the mortgages from 
his lands? [Applause. ] 

The Hon. Mr. Chariton, a member of the Canadian Parliament, in 
a speech delivered March 28, 1890, in speaking of the bill now before 
this House, after referring to the large trade which the Canadian farmer 
has with the United States and contrasting it with the small trade he 
has with England, says: 

1 this vast volume of exports our direct interests lead us to desire that the 
duties may be removed, for if the duties were removed that market would be 
better, the prices would be higher, and the prosperity of the country would be 
greater. Our trade with the United States is greater than with any other coun- 
try, greater than with England, although we enter the English markets with- 


out any custom-house restrictions, while in the United States market these vex- 
atious restrictions are calculated to reduce trade, 


Then he says: 


Now, toshow what would be the effect of reciprocity on our trade, let me for ono 
moment refer to the result of the reciprocal trade relations which obtained from 
1854 to 1866, Our exports to the United States in the first year after reciprocity 
amounted to $10,473,000, while in the last year of reciprocity they amounted to 

„980,000, an increase of 280 per cent. in eleven years; and now, twenty-three 
years after, our exports to the United States have only risen to $45,500,000, an 
nerease of only about $3,500,000 in the twenty-three years, against an increase 

of nearly $30,000,000 in eleven years under reciprocity (or free trade). These 
figures tell their own story; there can be no doubt what the result of reciproc- 
ity of trade between these two countries would be. 


And, Mr. Chairman, that same condition has been true as to every 
agreement of reciprocity we have ever had with any nation of the world. 
We have been beaten in every instance. From 1854 to 1866—twelve 
years of reciprocity with Canada—we bought of them twice as much 
as they bought of us. Ninety-five per cent. of their products came 
into the United States free of duty, while only 42 per cent. of ours 
coun- 


went into Canada free of duty. Mr. Chairman, what these other 
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tries want is a free and open market with the United States. What we 
want, if we ever have reciprocity, must be reciprocity with equality, 
reciprocity that shall be fair, reciprocity that shall be just, reciprocity 
that shall give us our share in the trade or arrangement that we make 
with the other nations of the world. 

It will be seen, Mr. Chairman, that wherever we have tried reci- 
procity or low duties we have always been the loser. 

But I am not going to discuss reciprocity or the propriety of treaties 
and commercialarrangements. I leave that to the illustrious man who 
presides over the State Department under this Administration and to 

distinguished friend, the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Nals of this House [Mr. Hrrr]. This is a domestic bill; it is 
not a foreign bill. [Applause on the Republican side.] The commit- 

then, Sir. Chairman, have in the interest of agriculture recom- 
mended an increase of duty in the wool schedule. 

The present rate of duty on first-class wool is 10 cents per pound and 
upon second-class 12 cents per pound. We have recommended in this 
bill that the duty on first-class wool shall be increased from 10 cents 
to 11 cents a pound and that the duty now fixed on second-class wools 
shall remain as at present. On third-class wool the present rate of 
duty is 2} cents per pound upon all wool costing under 12 cents, and 
5 cents a pound on wools costing above 12 cents. 

The Committee on Ways and Means will offer an amendment when 
this schedule is reached, providing that on carpet wools the dividing 
line shall be changed from 12 to 13 cents, and that the duty on wool 
under 13 cents, commonly known as carpet wool, shall be 32 per cent. 
ad valorem, and aboye 13 cents per pound shall be 50 cent, ad 
valorem, It will be noted that we make on first-class wool an increase 
of 1 cent a pound and that the existing rate on second-class wool shall 
be maintained, and the proposed ad valorem rate will raise the duty 
on wools of certain grades according to their value. 

is any one industry which appeals with more force than 
another for defensive duties it is this, and to no class of our citizens 
should this House more cheerfully lend legislative assistance, where it 
can properly be done, than to the million farmers who own sheep in 
the United States. We can not afford as a nation to permit this in- 
dustry to be longer crippled. 

It is also to be noted, Mr. Chairman, that having increased the duties 
on wools we have also increased the duties on the product—the manu- 
factures of wool—to compensate for the increased duty on the raw prod- 
uct. 


THE IRON AND STEEL SCHEDULE. 


In the metal schedule, which is probably the schedule in which the 
country is as deeply interested as any other in the metal schedule, start- 
ing out at the very foundation, iron ore, we have left the duty on that 
precisely as it exists under the present law, namely, 75 cents per ton, 
and we left it at the same duty which was pro by my distin- 
guished friend from Texas [Mr. MILLS] inthe bill which he presented 
to the last Congress. The same is also true of coal, 

Pyrites or sulphuret of iron containing in exeess of 25 per cent. of 
sulphur has been put upon the free-list. Pig-iron, scrap-iron, and 
steel we have left at $6.72 a ton, the present duty, while the Mills 
bill made it $6 per ton. On bar-iron the difference between the pro- 

bill and the Mills bill is one-tenth of 1 cent per pound. On 
round iron not less than three-fourths of an inch in diameter the present 
duty is 1 cent per pound; the Mills bill retained it at that rate, and the 
present bill reduces the duty to nine-tenths of 1 cent per On 
cast-iron pipe the law is 1 cent per pound; we have reduced 
it to nine-tenths of 1 cent per pound, and the Mills bill reduced it to 
six-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

Beams, girders, joists, angles, etc., present duty 1} cents per pound; 
the Senate bill fixed the duty at 1 cent per pound, the Mills bill at six- 


tenths of 1 cent per pound, and the present bill puts it at nine-tenths of 1 
cent per pound. Forgings of iron and steel: Existing law, 2} cents 
per pound; Mills bill, 2} cents per pound; proposed bill, 2.3 cents per 


und. Hoop-iron: Existing law, 1 cent per pound, 1.2 cents per pound, 
4 cents per pound; Mills bill, 1 cent per pound, 1.2 cents per pound, 
1.3 cents per pound; proposed bill, 1 cent per pound, 1.1 cents per pound, 
1. 3 cents per pound. Railway bars, steel rails: Present duty, $17 per ton; 
Mills bill, $11; Senate bill, $15.68; present bill, $13.44, or 82. 44 in excess 
of what the Mills bill proposed and $2.24 less than the Senate bill. 
Sheets of iron or steel: Present law, 1.1 cents per pound, 1.2 cents 
per pound, 1.4 cents per pound; Mills bill, 1 cent per pound, 1.1 cents 
per pound, 1} cents per pound; proposed bill, 1 cent per pound, 1.1 cents 
bet pound, 1.4 cents per pound. Corrugated or crimped: Present law, 
4 cents per pound; Mills bill, 1.4 cents per pound; proposed bill, 1.4 
centsper pound. Sheet-iron and sheet-steel: Present law, 23 cents per 
1 Mills bill, 23 e per pound; proposed bill, 2} cents per pound. 
ickled or cleaned by acid: Present law, 1.35; Mills bill, 1.35; pro- 
4 bill, 1.35. Cut nails: Present law, 1} cents y und; Mills 
1 cent per pound; proposed bill, 1 cent per pound. Chains: Pres- 
ent law, 1Ẹ cents pound, 2 cents per pound, 2} cents per pound; 
Mills bill, 1} cents, 1} cents, 2 cents per pound; proposed bill, 1.6 cents, 
1.8 cents, 2} cents per pound. 
Thus, Mr. Chairman, I have hurriedly gone through with the metal 
schedule, from which is appears that we have made substantial reduc- 
tions wherever it could be safely done. 


3 HENDERSON, of Iowa, What change, if any, is made in fence 
wire 
5 Mr. 3 We leave it at six - tenths of I cent a pound, which 

ex W. 

Mr. NDERSON, of Iowa. The same as the present law. What 
was it under the Mills bill? 

Mr. McKINLEY. The same; and also the same in the Senate bill. 

TIN- PLATE. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the important part of the metal schedule, 
that which will probably be most harshly assailed, is that 2. 
connection with the duty on tin- plate. i 

The bill proposes to advance the duty from 1 cent per pound, the pres- 
ent rate, to 1.85 and 2.15 cents per pound, varying according to gauge, 
The existing tariff presents the anomaly of placing a higher any nyen 
the sheet-iron and steel, which constitute the chief element in pro- 
duction of tin-plate, than upon the tin-plate itself, which is a manifest 
wrong demanding correction, independent of the question of encourag- 
ing the manufacture of tin-plate in the United States. 

e duty recommended in the bill is not alone to correct this inequal- 
ity, but to make the duty on foreign tin-plate high enough to insure 
its manufacture in this country to the extent of our home consumption. 
The only reason we are not doing it now and have not been able to do 
it in the past is inadequateduties, We have demonstrated our ability to 
make it here as successfully asin Wales. We have already made it here. 
Two factories were engaged in producing tin-plate in the years 1873, 
1874, and 1875, but no sooner had they got fairly under way than the 
foreign manufacturer reduced his price to a point which made it im- 
possible for our manufacturers to continue. 

When our people embarked in the business foreign tin-plate was 
selling for $12 per box, and to crush them out, before they were firml 
established, the price was brought down to $4.50 per box; but it did 
not remain there. When the fires were put out in the American mills 
and the manufacturing thought by the foreigners to be abandoned, the 
price advanced, until in 1879 it was selling for $9 and $10 a box. 

Our people again tried it, and again the prices were depressed, and 
again our people abandoned temporarily the enterprise, and, as a gen- 
tleman stated before the committee, twice they have lost their ARR 
investment through the combination of the foreign manufacturers in 
striking down the prices, not for the benefit of the consumer, but to 
drive our manufacturers from the business; and this would be followed 
by an advance within six months after our mills were shut down. 

We propose this advanced duty to protect our manufacturers and 
consumers against the British monopoly, in the belief that it will de- 
fend our capital and labor in the production of tin-plate until they 
shall establish an industry which the English will recognize has come 
to stay, and then competition will insure regular and reasonable prices 
to consumers. Itmay add a little temporarily to the cost of tin-plate 
to the consumer, but will eventuate in steadier and more satisfactory 
prices. At the present prices for foreign tin-plate, the proposed duty 
would not add anything to the cost of the heavier grade of tins to the 
consumer. If the entire duty was added to the cost of the can it would 
not advance it more than one-third or one-half of 1 cent; on a dozen 
fruit cans the addition would only be about 3 cents. 

Mr. Cronemeyer said before the committee: 

After we get fifty mills in this country and exchange our ideas we can ro- 
duce the price by the use of im machinery and methods which they 
never thought of in the other countries. ' 

We consumed last year 300,000 tons of tin-plate, all of it imported, 
upon which we paid $7,000,000 duty, every dollar of which was paid 
by the consumer, for it is a revenue tariff and there was no competition 
at home to influence or regulate the prices. The price of tin-plate to 
the American consumer for the last twenty-four years has been the 
foreign price fixed by the foreign producer with the American duty 


added, and every dollar of that duty has been paid by the canners ad y 


by the consumers in every form, small and great. 

Mr. GEAR. Controlled by a syndicate. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Yes, as my friend suggests, they are controlled 
by a syndicate. They put the price up and they put the price down, 
according to the sweet will of those who belong to the combine. 

Why, the very agitation, the very suggestion that we proposed to in- 
crease the duty on tin-plate has already crushed out one foreign com- 
bine, one foreign trust, and it will stay crushed out until the political 
complexion of this House shall change and this duty shall be reduced, 
for I a tha we are going to advance the duty upon tin-plate. [Ap- 
plause. 

We have now four mills which can be at once adapted to making tin- 
plate. They can produce about 4,000 tonsa year. It would require 
ninety mills of the dimensions of those now here to make the tin-plate 
used in this country, and this would require over 23,000 men to be 
employed directly in this industry. But the benefits would not stop 
here. The additional labor in mining the coal and ores, in producing 
the pig metal, the lead, the tin, the lumber for boxing, and the sul- 
phuric acid, would furnish labor to 50,000 workmen and ke support 
to 200,000 people. Thecapital required would be above $30,000,000. I 
know no more certain and encouraging field for labor and capital than 
is here presented. We have not hesitated, therefore, to recommend the 
advanced duty. 
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The foreign manufacturers fear this proposed duty and will spare no 
effort or cost to prevent its adoption. They have the monopoly now; 

ley want to te it. They have a trust aud combine; we propose 
by this duty to break and destroy it. We want to develop our tin mines 
in the Black Hills; they want these treasures to sleep. We want to ex- 
tend our manufacturing supremacy; they want to check it. Already 
they are at work to defeat this bill. 
Loet me read you from English authority: 


[From the London Ironmonger, August 10.] 
Tuo efforts which are pelos madein the United States to familiarize the peo- 
le of that country with the idea that tin-plates can and should be manufactured 
are well worthy of the sustained attention of the manufacturers of South 
Wales and England. The promoters of the home-made plan are exceedingly 
pe ious, and are leaving no effort untried in order to achieve success. At 
an exhibition to be held at Pittsburgh this autamn the process of manufacture 
is to be ed on in a practical manner, a sum of ney £1,000 being expected 
to be laid out on the plant for the purpose. It is anticipated that by thus in- 
teresting the American public and showing “ how simple the business is,” the 
way will be made easier for pushing a bill through Con; next session, hav- 
ing for its object the im tion much heavier du upon imported tin- 


lates. 

P Should this scheme succeed then there is no doubt that a gron deal of Ameri- 
can capital will be promptly embarked in the business, and sooner or later the 
tin-plate trade will cease to be a monopoly of South Walesand Monmouthshire, 
Nevertheless, we see no reason why the manufacturers of tin-plates in this 
country need grow disheartened or despondent. They have the advantages of 
ions, position for shipment, trained labor, and all materials on the spot. 
‘hese are very important points; but, in addition, the Welsh makers have 
ng allies in the United States, and, if the alliance is made the most of, we 
should have very considerable doubts of the success of any application to Con- 

gress to increase the present duties, 


Who their American allies are I know not. 


But to insure that result the Welsh makers and their business connections must 
not only watch, but work, and work hard, to checkmate the advances of the 
American ultra-protectionists. 


WHERE THE TARIFF ON TIN-PLATES WILL PINCH, 


The London Iron and Steel Trades Journal of the 12th instant makes the very 
significant admission italicized in the succeeding quotation : 
The most important item in the proposed new schedule is that affecting tin- 
lates. The duty is now l cent per pound, and the su; ed tariff is 2 cents and 
10 cents per pound, Jf this is carried the occupation of three-fourths of those en- 
ed in the tin-plate trade will be gone, and our manufacturers and their workmen if 
continue in the business must employ their capital and experience on the other 
side of the Allantic, 


[Applause. ] 


“The great obstacle to tin-plate-making on s large scale in the States is the en- 
oe ee of cheap female labor, so necessary in the industry and so abun- 
tin Wales— 


We do not have cheap female labor here under the protective system. 
I thank God for that. [Applause] 


byt if the enormous duty of hillings a box is adopted possibly the labor 
dtmoulty may be got over. Until the bill is actually passed we shall con- 
tinue to believe that the people of America will refuse to impose upon the 
consumers of tin-plates this enormous tax. Tin-plates can not possibly be 
made in the States so oheepty as they can be in this country. Theexisting duty 
is ample proof of this; and to abolish the duty entirely would be more appro- 
priate than to increase it.“ 


Let them bring their factories right over here. Bring $25,000,000 
over here and sit down among as and employ our labor and consume 
the products of our farmers, sprog 


The tinned-plate manufacturers of Wales bave been urged by some of their 
number to enter into a combination to shut down their mills for the purpose 
of curtailing production and advancing prices. The matter seems to haye met 
with quite general acceptance by all the firms but the South Wales Tinned- 
Plate Company. The 3 partner of the firm, J. H. Rodgers, addressed 
his workmen on the su and opposed the move. His speech, as reported 
in the Cardiff Echo of h 3, contains the following allusions to the Ameri- 
N 8 in the United States, for the first time i 

A year ago the rty in t n , for o in 
many years, was able to get a itt by the Senate more than doubling the 
duty on imported tinned plates, with the object of enabling the steel-makers of 
America to manufacture plates profitably and to exclude those made in this 
country. The House of Representatives threw out the bill, but now the pro- 
tectionist party is in a majority in the lower House, so that those in America 
whoare endeavoring to prevent the duty on tinned plates being raised have a 
more difficult battle to fight than they had a year and those among us who 
are trying toform a combination to close all tinn plate works in Wales for a 
time, if successful, would simply succeed in arming our opponents with the 
strongest weapons of attack,” 

He then stated that the form: of a combination to shut down the tinned- 
plate works would be bat a fulfillment of the prophecies of the protectionists, 
and he ed it as eminently unwise and Nazardous. Continuing, he is 
quoted: I could give you further evidence to prove how undesirable and how 

gerous any combination would be to oblige the Americans to pay higher 
rices for plates. The total ex of tin boxes and terne-plates last year were 
F400, 000. Of these the United States took 5,500,000 boxes. Consider what would 
be the result to all of us here if the United States should make her own plates, 
as she now makes her own steel rails, pig-iron, etc., which not many years ago 
were all made in this country. 

“Some tell us that if such a state of things comes about we must find new mar- 
kets; but where are we to find them? And if they are to be found, why do not 
the owners of the works that are now idle for want of orders seek them out 
and open up business with them’ It seems to me that the first results would 
be that tin-plate-makers would have to reduce the cost of manufacture to meet 
the increased duty. As far as I can see at present the only direction in which 
the cost could be reduced would be in labor.” 


» Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Before the gentleman leaves the sub- 
ject of tin-plate I will ask him to yield for a question. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I wish to ask the gentleman, first, 
whether the Committee on Ways and Means has any information as to 
this country haying the tin ore for the manufacture of tin-plate; sec- 
ondly, whether or not England produces tin ore herself or whether she 
imports it; and, third, whether or not, if we have not the tin-ore in this 


country, we can afford to put on this duty, and import the ore, and 
“ni era the tin-plate ourselves, as, in the main, they do in a 

Mr. McKINLEY. I will say to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HENDERSON] that the best information the Committee on Ways and 
Means have npon that subject is that we have py of this tin ore 
in the Black Hills country, in the Dakotas, in great abundance, and 
important discoveries of tin have recently been made in Northeastern 
Wyoming. 

Mr, KERR, of Iowa. And we have it in Virginia also. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I am told by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
KERR] that we also have tin ore in Virginia, but the best testimony 
before us is that we have got itin the largest quantities in the Dakotas, 
I remember that the gentleman from New York [Mr. CumMINGs] u 
a visit which he made to that region wrote some most interesting let- 
ters to the New York Sun upon this subject, showing, as I thought con- 
clusively, that all that the B Hillsawaited was the pick of the miner 
to develop this hidden treasure. But even if we had no tin ore in this 


country, I say to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEx DTG chat pig- 


tin is absolutely free; there is no duty upon it; itis on the free-list and 
we can import it from any part of the world. We can import it from 
Wales, from Australia, from the Straits of Malacca, from any place 
where it is produced. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. And as cheap as England can. 

Mr. McKINLEY. And as my friend [Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS] says, as 
cheaply as England can. England produces a portion of her tin ore, 
but she imports u very considerable quantity. I have somewhere seen 
that she imports more than 50 per cent. of her consumption. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. About nine-tenths, 

Mr. McKINLEY. Now, sir, I say if we have tin ore then we ought 
to develop it, but if we have no tin ore we can import it from other 
countries, as England does, and manufacture the tin-plate profitably, 
because we make the sheet-iron and the sheet-steel, which constitute 
from 95 to 97 per cent, of the value of the tin-plate. 

Now, I want to call attention to another matter while I am on this 
subject, and that is the question whether we can and will go into the 
business provided adequate duties are provided for. I want to read a 
letter which I will print in my remarks, with the statements of more 
than a dozen leading men, representing capital to the amount of thirty, 
forty, or fifty millions, who say that if this duty is put upon tin-plate 
they will at once embark in the manufacture, At this point I want 
to read a letter from the firm of which the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. NreprrxcHaus] is the head: 

Sr. Louis, November N, 1888. 

DEAR Sim: In answer to yours of the 22d instant, in reference to the manufact- 


ure of tin or terne plates, we are at liberty to state that one of our mills has 
already been arran 


for tin-plate work, and if a sufficient duty is put on the 
article to cover the difference between the English and American eo wages 
we wili be ready to turn out plateson short notice. It is also very evident that 
in case a proper duty is fixed on tin and terne plates a large number of English 
manufacturers will move their works over to this side. The question as to 
whether these plates will be made in this country, therefore, depends solely 
upon proper legislation. Wehave for the last few years contemplated building 
an additional mill, but did not, under 8 consider the in- 
vestmenta safe one. This danger, however, is in a measure removed by the 
Republican voy, and if the as I believe it to he, can be generally estab- 
lished in the minds of the people that the Republicans will continue to govern 
this country in the future, there will be plenty of money forthcoming to embark 
in the man re of tin and terne plates. 


Yours, very truly, 
F. G, NIEDRINGHAUS, President, 

W. C. Croxemeyrr, Esq., 

Demmler, Pa, 

There are letters also to be found in the Senate hearings of last year 
from Schomberger & Co., Kirkpatrick & Co., Chartiers Iron and Steel 
Soapy, Linden Steel Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., McDaniel, Har- 
vey & Co., from Marshall Bros. & Co., Alan Wood Company, Cambria 
Iron Company, Whittaker Iron Company of Wheeling, W. Va., and 
others, declaring that if a suitable duty was put upon tin-plate they 
could 225 would engage in the business of tin-plate making. [Ap- 
plause. 

Now, as to the question whether our tin-plate is as good as other tin- 
plate, I have before me two letters (and I could n the number) 
from gentlemen who have tested the tin-plate that has been made in 
the United States, and who say that it is just as good for all purposes 
as the tin-plate made in Wales or in England: 

Tun Gro. D. Wrscnett MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, February 3, 1800. 
` GENTLEMEN: We are in receipt of the sample plates of your own production 
sent us, together with your letter asking for our opinion of the same. 

So far as the body of the plais is involved Ít is quite up to the standard of the 
best English plate imported. The tin coating is not as smooth and perfect as the 
higher grades of imported charcoal plates, but is quite equal tothe lower grades 
of coke plates, and perhaps better, although not as smooth a surface, 

If Congress will p a suitable protection upon the production of tin-plates, 
it will not be long before this country can supply the world with a better article 
than is now furnished us by England. 

Very truly, 
GEO. D. WINCHELL, President, 

The AMERICAN TINNED PLATE ASSOCIATION, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sr. Lou STAMPING COMPANY, 
St. Louis, February 14, 1890. 

Dear Sin: We received some days ago a number of sheets of tin-plate which 
you claim were made at the experimental plant at the Pittsburgh exposi: 
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last fall. In reference to same we to say that we haye made up two or 
three articles in stamped ware out of the plates sent us. We now desire to say 
that we find the plate equal to the work, and the quality and finish of the 
every bit as , if not better, than plates we are now regularly importing 
from England for similar work, 
Yours very truly, 
Sr. Lours STAMPING COMPANY, 

THOS. V. NIEDRINGHAUS, Secretary. 
W. C. CRONEMEYER, 


Secretary American Hin- Plate Association, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ROMAN AND PORTLAND CEMENT. 

This bill proposes a change of duty on Roman, Portland, and other hy- 
draulic cement from 20 percent. ad valorem under existing law to 8 cents 
per100 pounds. There were imported into the United States last year 
1,515,316 barrels, at a value of $1,459,875.98, an average of 96.3 cents 

barrel. We have made the duty specific on this commodity in 
place of ad valorem, on account of the frauds committed upon the rev- 
enue by undervaluations. The average cost of a barrel of cement in 
Germany is from $1.94 to $2 for 380 pounds net. The duty at 20 per 


i cent. werld he 19.2 on the valuation, as shown by the imports. 


If the duty was paid on the actual value and market price, say, $2a 
barrel, the duty would be 40 cents instead of 19.2, and that is the sum 
which ought to be paid under existing law and would be paid but for un- 
dervaluations. At the duty of 8 cents per 100 pounds they would pay 
30 cents duty on a barrel of 380 pounds. If they paid 20 per cent. upon 
the actual value they would pay 40 cents, or 8 cents less under the pro- 
posed specific duty than under the present law if the duty was paid 
upon the actual purchasing price. Therefore, while this seems to be 
an increase of duty, it in fact, under honest valuations, is a decrease on 
the present rate. 

I to call attention to the bids for Portland cement for the German 
Government in Berlin on the ist of March, 1890, showing that the price 
is from $1.89 to $1.94 a barrel: 

[From the Thon-Industrie-Zeitung, Berlin.] 
Bids for Portland cement for the German Government in Berlin, Germany— 
4,000 barrels. 


Manufacturers. ere 


Price in Price in 
bags. 


25 6.50 

Lerthe...... 7.50 6. 90 

Oppelen 7.49 6. 67 

Griestowe' 2.75 6.50 

Rudersdorf. a re 2 a 
Staerspunt,... ` A 

Delbruck. 8.2 . 

Bernberg. 8. 14 7. 15 

Stern. 8. 85 8. 60 

——— 

7.77 7.55 

Average price per barrel. .. .. .. . . . . . . . ../ { $1.94 | 81.89 


Four marks to the dollar. 
WHAT WE PUT UPON THE FREE-LIST. 
The following articles have been taken from the dutiable list and 
placed upon the free-list: 
Books and pamphlets printed exclusively in language other than En- 
lish. 
N Books and music in raised letters printed exclusively for the blind. 
Braids, plats, laces, flats. 
Bristles, raw. 
Chicory root, raw, dried, or undried, but unground. 
Coal tar, crude. 
Dandelion roots, raw, dried, or unground, acorns, bees-wax. 
Floor matting manufactured from round or split straw, including 
what is commonly known as Chinese matting. : 
Currants, Zante and other. 


Dates. 
Grass and fibers, 
Jute. 
Jute butts. 
+ Manila. 
Sisal grass. 
Sunn and all other textile grasses or fibrous vegetable substance, un- 
manufactured, 
Degras and other grease. 
Molasses, 
Needles, hand, sewing, and darning. 
Nut-oil or oil of nuts. 
Olive-oil for manufacturing and mechanical purposes, unfit for eating. 
Opium, unmanufactured. 
Ore, nickel. 
ee erude or black salts; chlorate of, nitrate of crude, sulphate 
of crude. 
Red earth or reddle, used for polishing lenses. 


Hemp, rape, bulbs, bulbous roots, not edible. 
Statens, — or barrels, rough or bored. 
Sponges. 


ur ore, as pyrites or sulphuret of iron containing an excess of 


Sugar up to and including No. 10 Dutch standard in color. 
a 


ur, 
‘Par and pitch of wood. 
Tinsel wire, lame or lahn. 
Tobacco-stems. 
Turpentine, spirits of. 
Briar-wood, unmanufactured. 
Paintings in oil, water colors, statuary. 
WHAT WE TOOK FROM THE FREE-LIST. 


And the following articles’ transferred from the free to the dutiable 
t: 


lis 
Chemicals, oils, etc.: 
Muriatie acid. 
Sulphuric acid. 
Gold size or Japan. 
Metals and manufactures of: 
Aluminium. 
Mica. 
Agricultural products, ete.: 
Macaroni and vermicelli. 
Sugar of milk, 
Broom corn. 


Eggs. 
Plants, trees, and shrubs, x 
Straw. 
Teazles. 
Fresh fish. 
Apples, green, ripe, or dried. 
Cayenne pepper. 
Flax, hemp, etc.: 

Crin végétal or vegetable fiber, 
Woolens: 

Camel’s hair. 
Sundries: 

Amber beads, 

We have taken from the free-list and placed upon the dutiable eight- 
een articles, ten of which are products of culture and the other 
eight are muriatic and sulphuric acid, gold size or Japan, crin végétal 
or vegetable fiber, camel’s hair, and amber beads. Tf these eighteen 
articlesare imported in the same quantities dutiable as now the revenue 
will be increased in the sum of 82,456, 030. 14. 

We have taken from the dutiable list and placed upon the free- 
list forty-four articles, which last year yielded a duty „936,536, 
$55,975,610 from sugar alone. 

CARPETS. 

We have increased the duty, as I have already said, upon carpet. 
wools, and that has necessitated an increase of the duty upon carpets 
themselves, The committee believed that this increased duty would 
be doing even justice not only to the wool-grower, but also to the car- 
pet-maker and to the consumers of the United States. There is no in- 
dustry in this country which so splendidly illustrates the value of a 
protective tariff as the carpet industry, which has had such marvelous 
growth in the last twenty-three years, 

In 1810 the anmi uct of carpets in this country was about 10,- 
000 yards. The tariff of 1828 gave some encouragement, and in 1834 
there were twenty carpet factories in the country, operating 511 hand 
looms producing annually about 1,000,000 yards of carpet. In 1860, 
under the low tariff, there were only 8,000,000 pounds of wool con- 
sumed in making carpets in the United States, and only 13,000,000 
yards of carpet were produced, valued at a little over $7,000,000. Six 
thousand six hundred and eighty-one hands were employed and the 
wages paid were less than a million and a half dollars annually. The 
value of the plants in 1860 was less than $5,000,000. Under the tariff 
of 1867, that first protective tariff law so far as wool and the manufact- 
ures of wool were concerned, this industry grew and p and in 
1870 there were 215 factories in the United States, valued at over 
$12,500,000, consuming more than 33,000,000 pounds of wool, employ- 
ing 13,000 hands, and paying in wages $4,681,000 annually, and pro- 
ducing 22,000,000 yards of cagpet every twelve months, 

One-fourth of our total consumption was imported from England in 
1872. Inthat year there were 170 looms manufacturing body Brussels; 
in 1880 the manufacture had risen to 590 looms. In 1872 our product 
in Brussels was 1,275,000 yards; in 1880 we produced over 7,000,000 
yards of Brusselscarpet. In 1872 we impo 1,500,000 yards of body 
Brussels; in 1880 we imported only 80,000 yards. We doubled the 
looms for manufacturing Wiltons between 1870 and 1880. 

Now take tapestry Brussels—the poor man’s carpet, if you please. 
In 1872 we had 143 looms; in 1880 we had increased to 1,073 looms. 
In 1872 we produced 1,500,000 yards of tapestry Brussels; in 1880 we 
produced 16,950,000 yards of tapestry Brussels. In 1872 we imported 
3,670,000 yards of tapestry Brussels from England; in 1880 we im- 
ported only 100,000 yards of tapestry Brussels from England. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] All this time the prices were being 
reduced. In 1872 the price of body Brussels by the wholesale was over 
$2 per yard; in 1880 the wholesale price had gone below $1.50 a yard, 
and to-day you can buy them for 93 cents a yard. [Applause]. 


\ 


In 1872 tapestry carpets averaged $1.46 per yard; in 1880 the price 
had gone down to 90 cents yard, and to-day you can buy the best 
mality for 65 cents per Tho extra super ingrain carpet which in 
872 sold for $1.20 can be bought to-day for 45 cents per ya all wool 
and a yard wide. The total production of carpets in the United States 
(estimated) in 1880 was 39,272,000 yards; capital invested, $21,486,000; 
operatives employed, 30,371; paid out in wages, $6,435,000. It is esti- 
mated that to-day there are 204 factories in this country, running 
11,500 looms (of which 7,597 are power looms), employing 43,000 hands, 
in 1889 consuming over 90,000,000 pounds of wool and turning out 76,- 
880,000 yards of carpet. 

Why, sir, in the city of Philadelphia alone there was produced 
20,000,000 yards of carpet annually, 16,000,000 less than tne entire 
output of the United Kingdom of Great Britain. And all the while 
the price of carpet had gone down. But the ad valorem has gone up; 
and that is what troubles the gentlemen on the other side. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] It is the high ad valorems that you gentle- 
men veteran an reform keep before your eyes. You shut your 
eyes to the diminishing prices. The favorite assault of the Democratic 
free-trader or revenue-tariff reformer is to parade these high percent- 
ages and ad valorem equivalents to show the enormous burdens of tax- 
ation that we impose upon the people of the United States. 

Now, let us look at this for a moment while we are passing. When 
steel rails were $100 a ton we had a duty on them of $28 a ton. What 
would be the equivalent ad valorem? Twenty-eightpercent. That is 
not enormous. My friend from Texas even would not hold that as too 
high an ad valorem equivalent. But the very instant we reduced the 
a pi of steel rails to $50 a ton, because of that duty of $28, which en- 
eae our own producers to engage in this business—when the price 
went down to $50 a ton the ad valorem equivalent went np to 56 per 
cent.; for $28 a ton duty, with steel rails at $50 a ton, would be equiv- 
alent to 56 per cent. They are troubled about the ad valorem equiva- 
lent. They look to percentages; we look to prices. We would rather 
have steel rails at a ton and an ad valorem equivalent of 50 per 
cent. than to have steel rails at $100 a ton and an ad valorem equiva- 
lent of only 28 per cent. [Applause on the Republican side.] They 
pursue a shadow; we enjoy the substance. [Applause.] What do we 
care about ad valorems? But you will hear of high ad valorems in 
this debate from its beginning to its close. 

Why, sir, when you bought a crate of ware in 1855 at $96, the ad 
valorem was only 24per cent, You buy the same crate of ware to-day 
for $46; but the ad valorem has gone a to 55 per cent. Which would 
you rather have, low ad valorem equivalents and high-priced goods 
or high ad valorem equivalents and low-priced [ Applause. ] 
Why, sir, you can not eat ad valorems Llaughter]; you can not wear 

valorems; you can not carpet your floors with ad valorems; you can 
not roof your house with ad valorems; you can not furnish your table 
with ad valorems. We do not care how high they go up if the price 
of the commodity goes down, and when they go up it is because we 
have by our protective tariff reduced the price to the consumer. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, these gentlemen on the other side take great 
comfort in a quotation which they make from Daniel Webster. ‘They 
have thought it so valuable that they have put it in their minority re- 
port. It is from a speech made by Mr. Webster in Faneuil Hall in 1820 
when he condemned the protective policy. I want to put Daniel Web- 
ster in 1846 against Daniel Webster in 1820. Listen to his h ot 
July 25, 1846, the last tariff speech and probably the most elaborate 
tariff speech that he ever made in his long public career. He then 
says: 

cah sir, before I proceed further, I will take notice of what appears to be 
some attempt, latterly, by the republication of opinions and expressions, argu- 
ments and speeches of mine, at an earlier and a later period of my life, to place 
me in a position of inconsistencies on this subject of the protective policy of the 
country. Mr. President, if it be an inconsistency to hold an opinion upon a sub- 
ject of public policy to-day in one state of circumstances and to hold a different 


— 7 upon the same subject of public policy to-morrow, in a different state 
circumstances, if that be an inconsistency I admit its applicability to myself. 


And then after discussing the great benefits of the protective tariff 


he says: 

The interest of every laboring community requires diversity of oceupations, 

ursuits, and objects of industry. The more that diversity is multiplied or ex- 
Fonded e better. To diversify employment is to increase employment and to 
enbance wages. And, sir, take this great truth; place it on the title page of 
every book of political economy intended for the use of the Government; put 
it in every farmer's almanac; let it be the heading of the column in every me- 
chanics’ magazine; proclaim it everywhere, and make it a proverb, that where 
there is work for the hands of men there will be work for their teeth. 

Where there is employment there will be bread. It is a great blessing to the 
poor to have cheap food, but greater than that, prior to that, and of still higher 
value, is the blessing of being able to buy food by honest and respectable em- 
1 Employment f and clothes and instructs. Employment gives 

ealth, sobriety, and morals. Constant employment and well paid labor pro- 
duce in a country like ours general 1 content, and cheerfulness, Thus 
happy have we seen the country. hus happy may we long continue to see it. 

n this happy condition we have seen the country under a protective 
policy. It is hoped we may long continue to see it, and if he had lived 
long enough he would have seen the best vindication of his later views. 

Then he continues, and I commend this specially in all kindness and 
with great respect to the gentlemen of the minority of the committee: 


Thope I know more of the Constitution of my country thanI did when I was 
twenty years old. 


[Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 
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I hopeI bave contemplated its great more broadly. I hope I have read 
with deeper interest the sentiments of great men 5 framed it, I 
have ied with more care the condition of the country when the con 


indifferent, or rather thankful, to those conductors of the public who 
— Figg not do better than now and then to spread my poor o ms befo: 
pu . 

[Great applause. ] 

WHAT IS THE NATURE OF THE COMPLAINT AGAINST THIS BILL? 

What is the nature of the complaint against this bill? That it shuts 
us out of a foreign market? No, for whatever that is worth to our cit- 
izens will be just as accessible under this bill as under the present law, 
We place no tax or burden or restraint upon American products go 
out of the country. They are as free to seek the best market as 
products of any rival commercial power, and as free to go out as though 
we had absolute free trade. Statistics show that protective tarlfis have 
not interrupted our export trade, but that it has increased under them, 

In the year 1843, being the first year after the protective tariff of 
1842 went into operation, our exports exceeded our imports $40,392,229, 
and in the following year they exceeded our imports $3,141,226. In the 
two years following the excess of imports over exports was $15,475,000, 
The last year under that tariff the excess of exports over imports 


assembled to form it. * * * And now, sir, allow me to say tI am quite 
cas 


was $34,317,249. So during the five years of the tariff of 1842 the ex- 


cess of exports over imports was $62,375,000. Under the low tariff of 
1846 this was reversed, and, with the single exception of 1858, the 
imports exceeded the exports (covering a period of fourteen years) 
$465,553, 625. 

During the war and down to 1875 the imports with two exceptions 
exceeded the exports. From 1876 down to 1889, inclusive (covering a 
period of fourteen years), there were only two years when our importa 
exceeded our exports, and the total excess of exports over imports was 
$1,581,906,871 of the products of our own people more than we b 
into the United States. [Loud applause on the Republican side.] 
balance of trade has been almost uninterruptedly in our favor during 
the protective-tariff periods of our history and against us with few ex- 
ceptions during revenue-tariff periods, This would seem to indicate a 
healthful business condition with the outside world, resulting from the 
Republican economic system, and an unhealthful condition, where we 
had to send money out of the country to pay our balances under the 
Democratic system. eee on the Republican side.] The chief 
complaint against this bill comes from importers and consignees here, on 
the one hand, and the foreign merchants and consignors abroad. Why do 
they coaplain ? Manifestly because in some way this bill will check their 
business here and increase the business of our own manufacturers and 
producers; it will diminish the importation of competing foreign goods 
and increase the ee Sg of our home-made goods. This may bea 
good reason to influence the foreigner to oppose its passage, but is hardly 
a sound reason why Americans should oppose it. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

If the bill checks foreign importations of competing with ours, 
it will increase our production and necessarily increase the demand for 
labor at home. [Applause.] This may be a good reason why the cheap 
labor of other countries should be unfriendly to this bill, but furnishes 
the best of reasons why the workmen of the United States should favor 
it as they do. We do not conceal the purpose of this bill—we want our 
own countrymen and all mankind to know it. It is to increase pro- 
duction here, diversify our productive enterprises, enlarge the field, and 
increase the demand for American-workmen. 

What American can oppose these worthy and patrioticobjects? Others 
not Americans may find justification fordoingso. This bill isan Amer- 
ican bill. It is made for the American people and American interests. 
(Applause. ] 

The press of other countries have denounced the bill with unmeas- 
ured severity, the legislative assemblies of more than one distant coun- 
try havegivenitattention in no friendly spirit. It has received the cen- 
sure of diplomates and foreign powers—for all of which there is mani- 
fest reason—it may pinch them, but no American citizen surely can ob- 
ject to it on that account. We sre not legislating for any nation but 
our own; for our ple and for no other people are we with 
the duties of legislation. We say to our foreign brethren, ‘‘ We will 
not interfere in your domestic legislation; we admonish you to keep 
your hands off of ours. [Loud applause on the Republican side.] 

WE HEAR MUCH TALK OF FOREIGN TRADE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, ~ 

We hear much talk of foreign trade and foreign commerce, as though 
these were the all and only essentials to national development and pros- 
perity, wholly disregarding our domestic commerce and our domestic 
trade. What boots it whether our commerce is on the seas to foreign 
ports or on inland seas and lakes to domestic ports? What boots it 
whether our products of the East go to Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, and San Francisco, to Portland, and throughout the great 
West and Northwest, and are consumed there, or to Australia, China, 
and Japan 

A MEMBER., Or by water or by rail? 

Mr. McKINLEY. And, as my friend suggests, or carried by water 
or by rail; or that the products of the West are carried to Cincinnati and 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and New York, and Boston, and there con- 
sumed, or that they go to London and Liverpool ? 

We do not depreciate the value ot our foreign trade; we are proud of 
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it. Itis of great value and must be sacredly guarded, but what pe- 
culiar sanctity hangs about it which does not attach to our domestic 
trade? Is not an American consumer as valuable to us as a foreign 
consumer? Is not he a better consumer, and therefore a better cus- 
tomer to the American producer? [Applause, ] 

If our trade and commerce are increasing and profitable within our 
own borders, what advantage can come from passing it by, confessedly 
the best market, that we may reach the poorest by distant seas? In the 

- foreign market the profit is divided between our own citizen and the 
foreigner, while with the trade and commerce among ourselves the 
profit is kept in our own family and increases our national wealth and 
promotes the welfare of the individual citizen. Yet in spite of all the 
croaking about foreign trade our exports were never so great as they 
are to-day, We send abroad what is not consumed at home, and we 
could do no more under any system. 

Contrast the imports and exports of the United Kingdom under free 
trade and unrestrained commerce with the imports and exports of the 
United States. In 1870 the total value of imports and exports of the 
United Kingdom was $2,663,620,718; in 1888 it was $3,336,087,844, 
an increase in eighteen years of $672,467,126, equivalent to 25.25 per 
cent. 

The total value of the imports and exports of the United States in 
1870 was $917,794,421; in 1889, $1,487,533,027, an increase of $569,- 
738,606, or an equivalent of 62 per cent., so that it will be observed 
that under the revenue-tariff system of Great Britain her imports and 
exports between 1870 and 1888 increased but 25} per cent., while un- 
der the protective system of the United States, which is characterized 
by our opponents as exclusive and restrictive aud like a Chinese wall, 
the imports and exports of the United States increased hetween 1870 
and 1889 62.8 per cent., a gain over Great Britain of nearly 37 per 
cent., and we sent out in those years more than we brought in. 

Notwithstanding the complaint that is made about the decadence of 
our foreign commerce Mulhall informs us that Great Britain's propor- 
tion in the foreign commerce in 1830 was 27.2 per cent, of the com- 
merce of the world; but in 1870 it had fallen to 24.5 per cent., and in 
1880 Great Britain’s proportion was but 21.2 per cent. In 1830 the 
United States had but 3.7 per cent. of the commerce of the world; in 
1870 it had risen to 9.2 per cent., and in 1880 she had 11.5 per cent, of 
the foreign commerce of the world. 

While Great Britain lost between 1870 and 1880 13 per cent. of her 
trade, the United States gained 22 per cent. And if the United States 
would give the same encouragement to her merchant marine and her 
steam-ship lines as is given by other nations this commerce on the seas 
under the American flag would increase and multiply. When the 
United States will expend from her treasury from five to six millions 
n year, as do France and Great Britain, to maintain their steam-ship 
lines, our ships will plow every sea in successful competition with the 
ships of the world. [Loud applause on the Republican side.] Will 
you gentlemen join us in encouraging our merchant marine? [Re- 
newed applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. SPRINGER. Not by subsidy. 

Mr. McKINLEY. But, Mr. Chairman, in the presence of our mag- 
nificent domestic commerce, the commerce along our inland seas, our 
lakes and rivers and great railroad lines, why need we vex ourselves 
about foreign commerce? The domestic trade of the United States is 
95 per cent. of the whole of our trade. Nowhere is the progress of the 
country so manifest as in this wonderful growth and development. 
Our coasting trade more than doubled our foreign trade in 1880. y- 
four million tons as against 16,000,000 of foreign, including all our ex- 
peis and imports carried in all the ships of the world in 1880. Our 

and water tonnage was 25,000,000, our foreign 16,000,000. 

The water carriageof the United States along its coasts and its rivers 
is five times greater than the foreign commerce of the United States. 

.Why, the movement of tonnage through the Detroit River in 1889 
was 10,000,000 tons more than the total registered entries and clear- 
ances at all the seaportsof the United States, and it was 3,000,000 tons 
in excess of the combined foreign and coastwise registered tonnage of 
the ports of Liverpool and London. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 
What higher testimony do we want of the growth of our internal com- 
merce? 


We try nations as they appear on the balance-sheet of the world. 
We try systems by results; we are too practical a people for theory. 
We know what we have done and are doing under the economic system 
we advocate. We know that almost every month the balance of trade 
in our favor is in excess of $20,000,000. We know the manufactures 
of the United States in 1880 amounted to $1,126,000,000, as against 
$816,000,000 of Great Britain, 

We know that in 1887 we manufactured 3,339,000 tons of steel rails, 
and that the manufacturers of England turned out only 3, 170, 000. We 
know that the United States in 1887 produced 2,308,000 tons of iron 
and England 1,711,000 tons. On the Atlantic seaboard there will be 

roduced this year 100,000 tons of steel shipping built in our own ports 
m our own material. {Applause} 
The ship-yards of the lakes for the past four years have been con- 


ay, engaged. 
In 1886-87 we built 31 boats, with a capacity of 65,750 gross tons, 
valued at $4,074,000, 


In 1887-88, 60 boats; gross tons, 108,525; value, $8,325,000, 

In 1888-89, 59 boats; gross tons, 100,950; value, $7,124,000. 

In 1889-90, 56 boats; gross tons, 124,750; value, $7,866,000. 

A total of 206 boats; capacity, 399,975 gross tons, and a total value, 
The Chicago Tribune says: 

The inland marine, representing an te capital of $53,000,000, has carried 
during the season now closed 145,000,000 bushels o in of all classes and flour 
reduced to grain, 6,700,000 tons of iron ore from the 7 Superior mines to the 
blast-furnaces, and brought back 4,200,000 tons of coal from Lake Erie. It has 
brought into Ch 450,000 tons of general merchandise, valued at $50,000,000, 
and carried away 525,000 tons, valued at $10,500,000. It has brought to Duluth 
merchandise valued al about half that sum and carried avert Buffalo $15,000,000 
worth, These fi; vast as they are, represent only the business of the inland 
marine between Lake Erie and Lakes Michigan and Superior. The great lum- 
ber trade and the local trade on the five great lakes, each representing a tariff of 
many tens of million dollars, are not included, 


RAILROAD TONNAGE, 


Our railroad mileage and tonnage further illustrate the growth and 
extent of our domestic trade and commerce. In 1865, the number of 
miles of railroad in operation in this country was 35,085; in 1887 it 
equaled 150,000 miles. We now have one-half of the railroads of the 
world. Estimating the cost of road and equipment at $35,000 per mile 
the amount expended in twenty-two years equaled $4,037,495,000, a 
yearly expenditure of over $183,000,000. According to Poor’s Manual 
the total tonnage for 1882 was 360,490,375 tons; for 1883, 400,453,439 
tons; for 1884, 399,074,749 tons; for 1885, 437,040,099 tons; for 1886, 
482,245,254 tons; for 1887, 552,074,752 tons. I will not stop, Mr. 
Chairman, to give the figures that I have before me. Iam 8 
very much wearied myself, and I must not detain this committee much 
longer. [Cries of Go on!“ 

According to the statement of Mr. Poor the tonnage of the Penusyl- 
vania Railroad for 1865 was 2,555,706 tons; in 1887, 30,147,635 tons, 
the increase equaling 27,591,929 tons, the rate of increase in the twen- 
ty-two years being nearly 1100 percent. The tonnage of the New York 
Central Railroad increased from 1,767,059 in 1865 to 14,626,951 in 1887, 
the rate of increase being over 700 per cent. The of the Erie 
Railroad in 1865 was 2,234,350 and in 1887, 13,549,260, the rate of 
increase being over 500 per cent. The tonnage of the three roads in 
1865 equaled 6,557,115; in 1887, 58,323,848 tons, the increase equaling 
51,766,732, the rate of increase being very nearly 800 per cent. 

Mr. Poor estimates that the net tonnage of 1887 of all the railroads 
in the country equaled 412,500,000; the number of gross tons moved 
in 1887 on all the railroads of the United States per head of popula- 
tion equaled 9 tons. In 1865 the gross tonnage moved ee 2 
tons per head. The same authority estimates that the value of the to- 
tal net tonnage of the railroads of the United States is equal to the sum 
of 813,327, 830, 000 and at this estimate the value of the tonnage moved 
in 1887 equaled $222 per head of the population of the country. 

The increase in value of the railroad tonnage of the country in 1887 
equaled $1,660,000,000 or $960,000,000 in excess of the value of the 
exports for the same year. Could all this have been secured under 
your economic system? Would they have been possible under any 
other than the protective system? 


WHAT PROTECTION HAS DONE. 


We have now enjoyed twenty-nine years continuously of protective 
tariff laws—the longest uninterrupted period in which that policy has 
prevailed since the formation of the Federal Government—and we find 
ourselves at the end of that period in a condition of independence and 
prosperity the like of whicb has never been witnessed at any other 
period in the history of our country and the like of which has no 
parallel in the recorded history of the world. 

In all that goes to make a nation great and strong and independent 
we have made extraordinary strides. In arts, in science, in literature, 
in manufactures, in invention, in scientific principles applied to manu- 
facture and agriculture, in wealth and credit, and onal honor we 
are at the very front, abreast with the best, and behind none, 

In 1860, after fourteen years of a revenue tariff, just the kind of a 
tariff that our political adversaries are advocating to-day, the business 
of the country was prostrated, agriculture was deplorably depressed, 
manufacturing was on the decline, and the poverty of the Government 
itself made this nation a byword in the financial centers of the world. 

We had neither money nor credit. Both are essential; a nation can 
get on if it has abundant revenues, but if it has none it must have 
credit. We had neither, as the legacy of the Democratic revenue tariff. 
We have both now. We have a surplus revenue and a spotless credit. 
[Applause]. I need not state what is so fresh in our minds, so recent 
in our history, as to be known to every gentleman who hears me, that 
from the inauguration of the protective tariff laws of 1861, the old Mor- 
rill tariff—which has brought to that veteran statesman the highest 
honor and will give to him his proudest monument—this condition 
changed. Confidence was restored, courage was inspired, the Govern- 
ment started upon a progressive era under a system thoroughly Ameri- 


can. 

With a great war on our hands, with an army to enlist and prepare 
for service, with untold millions of money to supply, the protective 
tariff never failed us in a single emergency, and while money was flow- 
ing into our Treasury to save the Government industries were spring- 
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ing up all over the land, the foundation and corner-stone of our pros- 
perity and glory. 
With a debt of over $2,050,000,000 when the war terminated, hold- 
ing on to the protective laws, against Democratic opposition, we have 
uced that debt at an average rate of more than $62,000,000 each 
year, $174,000 every twenty-four hours for the last twenty-five years, 
and what looked to be a burden almost impossible to bear has been re- 
moved under the Republican fiscal system until now it is $1,020,000, - 
000, and with the payment of this vast sum of money the nation has 
not been impoverished, the individual citizen has not been burdened or 
bankrupted, and national and individual prosperity have gone steadily 
on until our wealth is so great as to be almost incomprehensible when 


put into figures. 
DEPOSITS IN SAVINGS-BANKS, 


The accumulations of the laborers of the country have increased, and 
the working classes of no nation in the world have such splendid de- 
posits in savings-banks as the working classes of the United States. 

Listen to itsownstory. The deposits of all the savings-banks of New 
England in 1886 equaled $354,532,434. The deposits in the savings- 
banks of New York in 1486 was $482,686,730. The deposits in the 
savings-banks of Massachusetts for the year 1887 was $302, 948,624, and 
the number of depositors was 944,778, or $320.67 for each depositor. 
The savings-banks of nine States have in nineteen years increased their 
deposits $628,000,000. The English savings-banks have in thirty-four 
years increased theirs $350,000,000, Our operatives deposit $7 to the 
English operative’s $1. These vast sums represent the savings of the 
men whose labor has been employed under the protective policy which 
gives, as experience has shown, the largest possible reward to labor. 

There is no one thing standing alone that sosurely tests the wisdom 
of a national financial policy as the national credit, what it costs to 
maintain it, and the burden it imposes upon the citizen. It is a fact 
which every American should contemplate with pride that the public 
debt of the United States, per capita, is less than that of any other great 
nation of the world. Let me call the roll: Belgium’s public debt, per 
capita, is $72.18; France, $218.27; Germany, $43.10; Great Britain, 
$100.09; Italy, $74.25; Peru, $140.06; Portugal, $104.18; Russia, 
$35.41; Spain, $73.34; United States, $33.92 on a population of 50,- 
000,000; and now, with our increased population, the per capita would 
be under $25. |Applause.] England increased her rate of taxation 
between 1870 and 1880 over 24 per cent., while the United States di- 
minished nearly 10 per cent. 

We lead all nations in agriculture, we lead all nations in mining, and 
we lead all nations in manufacturing. These are the trophies which 
we bring after twenty-nine years of a protective tariff. Can any other 
system furnish such evidences of prosperity? Vet in the presence ot 
such a showing of progress there are men everywhere found who talk 
about the restraints we put upon trade and the burdens we put upon 
the enterprise and energy of our people. There is no country in the 
world where individual enterprise has such wide and varied range and 
where the inventive genius of man has such encouragement. 

There is no nation in the world, under any system, where the same 
reward is given to the labor of men’s hands and the work of their 
brains as in the United States, We have widened thesphere of human 
endeavor and given to every man a fair chance in the race of life and 
in the attainment of the highest possibilities of human destiny. 


WHAT FREE-TRADE WILL DO, 


To reverse this system means to stop the progress of the Republic 
and reduce the masses to small rewards for their labor, to longer hours 
and less pay, to the simple question of bread and butter. It means to 
turn them from ambition, courage, and hope, to dependence, degrada- 
tion, and despair. No sane man will give up what he has got, what he 
is in possession of, what he can count on for himself and his children, 
for what is promised by your theories. 

Free trade, or, as you are pleased to call it, revenue tariff, means 
the opening up of this market, which is admitted to be the best in the 
world, to the free entry of the products of the world. It means more, 
it means that the labor of this country is to be remitted to its earlier 
condition, and that the condition of our people is to be leveled down to 
the condition of rival countries, because under it every element of cost, 
every item of production, including wages, must be brought down to the 
level of the lowest paid labor of the world. No other result can follow, 
and no other result is anticipated or expected by those who intelligently 
advocate a revenue tariff. We can not maintain ourselves against un- 
equal conditions without the tariff, and no man of affairs believes we 


can. 

Under the system of unrestricted trade which you gentlemen recom- 
mend, we will have to reduce every element of cost down to or below 
that of our commercial rivals or surrender to them our own market. 
No one will dispute that statement, and to go into the domestic market 
of our rivals would mean that production here must be so reduced that 
with transportation added we eould undersell them in their own mar- 
ket, and to meet them in neutral markets and divide the trade with 
them would mean that we could profitably sell side by side with them 
at their minimum price. 

First, then, to retain our own market under the Democratic system 
of raising revenue by removing all protection would require our pro- 


ducers to sell at as low a price and upon as favorable terms as our for- 
eign competitors. Howcould that be done? Inone way only, by pro- 
ducing as cheaply as those who would seek our markets. What would 
that entail? An entire revolution in the methods and condition and 
conduct of business here, a leveling down through every channel to 
the lowest line of our competitors; our habits of living would have to 
be changed, our wage cut down 50 per cent. or upwards, our comforta- 
ble homes exchanged for hovels, our independence yielded up, our citi- 
zenship demoralized, 

These are conditions inseparable from free trade; these would be neces- 
sary if we would command our own market among our own people, and 
if we would invade the world’s markets harsher conditions and greater 
sacrifices would be demanded of the masses. Talk about depression; 
we would then have it in its fullness. We would revel in unrestrained 
trade. Everything would indeed be cheap, but how costly when meas- 
ured by the degradation which woulé ensue! When merchandise is 
the cheapest men are the poorest, and the most distressing experiences 
in the history of our country—ay, in all human history—have been 
when everything was the lowest and cheapest measured by gold, for 
everything was the highest and the dearest measured bylabor. We 


want no return of cheap times in our own country, We have no wish o 
to adopt the conditions of other nations. Experience has demo: — 


that for us and ours and for the present and the future the protective 
system meets our wants, our conditions, promotes the national design, 
and will work out our destiny better than any other. 

With me this position is a deep conviction, not a theory. I believe 
in it and thus warmly advocate it because enveloped in it are my coun- 
try’s highest development and greatest prosperity; cut of it come the 
greatest gains to the people, the greatest comforts to the masses, the 
widest encouragement for manly aspirations, with the largest rewards, 
dignifying and elevating our citizenship, upon which the safety, and 
purity, and permanency of our political system de [Long contin- 
ued applause on the Republican side and cries of Vote!“ Vote! “] 


APPENDIX. 


Tonnage of the United Slates merchant marine employed in the foreign trade and 
. coastwise trade, respectively, during the year ending June 30, 1859. 


Employed in the foreign trade 
Employed in the coast-wise or domestic trade 


// danas ccocus E N EE R IIA LA ESI INONT AEE S 
This tonnsge as to localities was divided as follows: 

eee, y . busakapsenangens 2,90, 504 
Pacific coast — 436,273 
Northern lakes. 972,271 
Western rivers .. 299,427 
ORIN DEAETE A E ra r Ee e ee 3, 479 
[For table showing amount and value of commerce, see next page. ] 


[From the Iron Age.] 
Much has recently been written about the unsatisfactory condition of the 


Western farmers. The low price which they receive for their products is as- 
signed as the cause of the discontent prevailing among them. Apropos of this 
subject a most interesting inquiry has been instituted by the Messenger, of Fort 

ge, Iown, prompted by a letter from a correspondent who asks a series of 
questions about the condition of farming interests and the extent to which they 
are suffering from combinations and trusts, 

Fort Dodge, it may be remarked, is situated in the heart of a vast agricultural 
section and possesses no special advantages asa cheap distributing point for 
manufactured goods. The editor went at the matter practically. e applied 
to a merchant in each line of trade at Fort Dodge and secured a com tive 
statement of his retail prices now and in 1880, selecting 1880 in order to show the 
comparatively recent reductions. The result of his researches has been pub- 
lished, and it shows most conclusively that nearly every article consumed by 
the farmers has been very heavily reduced in price in the ten yeara covered by 
the comparison, while at the same time his own products have not suffered a 
corresponding diminution in value. We reproduce from the article in question 
the following extracts: 


FARM IMPLEMENTS. 


Seal binder ee ee isoa — 
Corn-planter and check ro wer. 
14-inch steel-beam walking-plo 
Riding-oultivator ..,..essssssresrsan 

Walking-cultivator . 


ASS SSNKS 


Buggies and carriages all reduced about one-half. 
Harrows generally reduced one-half. ‘ 
Corn-shellers reduced one-half. 
The above are the principal implements in common use. The reduction in 
their cost to the farmer since 1880 runs from 33 to 60 per cent. 


HARDWARE, 


The stock of a hardware store can almost be classified as farm implements, 
and we will examine hardware next. At the topof the list we place barb wire, 
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„ Comparative statement of the amount and value of commerce through St. Mary's Falls Canal, Michigan, for the calendar years 1883 and 1889. 


Total valuation. 


7, 808 9 
3.845 4 

130,659 | 7,221 

411,428 | 7,516, 

25, 558 25, OLINE S 

105,041 | 1,629, $3.50 

190,725 | 2,228, 5.00 

596, 851 | 16, 231, -98 

022,808 | 2,133, 198 

48, 859 81, 17,314 | 36 | 50.00 

14.844 20. . 17.00 

210,433 | 188. 1.00 168, 
28, 960 33, 200. 00 6,691, 

370,517 | 4,005; 3.50 14,835, 

240,872 | 315 18.00 5.679, 

E 885 153.79 91 

243.854 60.00 


Steamers, 6,501; Past 2,685; unregistered crafts, 443; 1 9,579, Included in unclassified freight for 1889; wool, 2,046 tons, and bides, 804 tons. 
Canal was open to navigation during season of iss, 14 5 
Canal was open to navigation during season of 1889, 


Valuation based on estimates of 1885. 


eee eee e i-, 413, 472. 13 | Valuation for 1888. 
69, 080,071.95 | Valuation for 1889. 
, 79, G1, 757. 78 


Valuation for 1885... . 
Valuation for 1888. . 
Valuation for 1887. . 4 


bees, $82, 156, 019. 97 
. 83, 782, 27. 15 


as its consumption is wholly by the farmers, Our farmer friends will hardly be GROCERIES, 
able to realize that ten years sec they were paying 10 1 a 3 for barb 
wire. But we 17 1 the „for we have examined th Re gh ng the 
eee r best Arma in Fort Dodge. All of sei igh 

cured e a et s banki of this firm for 1380. 


Articles. 


sereeeesesesesaresese etd 


ugar, 55 
Kerosene oil, 150 test, pe er ——— 
Kerosene oil 1 75 test, per Ber Ballon 


— 15 
Barb wire, per pound. . Salt, per barrel. . 25 1.25 
Fence staples, per 83 Flour, per 100 — „| 4.50 2.50 
Tron nails in 1880, $6 per keg.. . . 83 83 
1890, . T COADA IERO censis cessc otsonia 25 2 
cor r CAD. . . 1 10 
Boston butter crackers, ia pound | 2 AS 10 
Stove pipe join +25 crackers, ee poan TARE 10 z oot 
Ho: oor 8.00 Soap, per cake . .. . . a cs haters È 
A Tool steel, per . Y 205 
Plow steel, per pound. 18 
k 83.00 Crockery, 25 per cent. reduction, 
1.40 Teas, 30 per cent. reduction, 
7 Tobacco, 35 per cent. reduction. 
T 40 DRY GOODS, 
Putty, per per pou 10 
Window-g! reduced 25 = cent. 
Shot, per pound... . .. . . . se — Price in 
Iron, und. 78 Articles. 
1.75 
1. 50 
20 
2. £ OROSA muslin, per yard 
S 125 oiler aoe 
35 
28 — 
8 Worsted dress goods ... 
8 


+10 Laces and embroideries 33} per cent. reduction, 
+05 Silks 7 — Ving ara! 25 to 83} pér cent, reduction. 


Carpets 33} cent. reduction, 
Ih General ee On IA stock of dry-goods store 23 to 33 per cent, 


. 


: Fo CLOTHING. 
5 10 On clothing comparative figures can not be ities 8 
$ 45 — been, ng eben recent an a 8 „ h on ready-made cloth: 
1. 65 ranging fro ng from 30 to 50 there has been d improvement in 
í -05 ine stability of ready- 
2. Te BOOTS AND SHOES, 
1. -40 Great had been made in ve ierg of foot 


machin 
+60 prior to 880. bu we are not dealing time now. Phe a mage rodage 
-35 1 5 in the price of of Took wear $i r ai all of the ben: 
+85 fits of im proved methods in th — . — ve not by any means been 


SBS SARS SANA ess 


. 


Pocket snd tat e cutlery reduced “one-half. WATCHES, CLOCKS, AND JEWELRY, 


The silver watch which retailed in 1880 at $20 now retails at $12, The set of 


knives and forks sold in 1880 at $6 now retails at $3. Everything in the store 
has suffered from 334 to 50 per cent. reduction. 


FURNITURE. 


The retail prices of furniture have suffered a reduction ranging since 1890 
from 25 to 50 per cent. A half dozen wooden chairs such as sell now for $3 sold 
then at $4.50 to . Bedsteads sold now at $1.75 and $2.60sold then at $4 and $5. 
The cutis heavy on all articles, but most on the machine-madearticles, Itshould 
be borne in mind in this connection that the raw material of which furniture is 
eee e decreased in price, nor have the wages of laborers in the factories 

n reduced, 


Prices compare as follows: 


LUMBER, 


Description, 


E 
3 


$20.00 | $15.00 
18.00 13. 00 
4.50 3.00 
24.00 18. 00 
20.00 16.00 
16 11 
40. 00 30. 00 
3.50 2.50 
30. 00 20. 00 
Doors, window sash, and blinds, 30 per cent. reduction, 
Blowers’, gatherers’, and flatteners’ wages, per box, 1888. 
. D. &. 


Spon Lane, England 
A iowa EPS PEE e T E ͤ V seedsiont ae 13 


St. Helens, England 
Blowers .... 
Gatherers.. 

Flatteners . 


Per gent. more than paid in 
Plank Lane.“ a 


364 Sunderland. 
Bl Spon Lane, 
431 St. Helens, 


Wages paid for labor in the following places in the window-glass industries. 


Plank Lane, Sunderland, Pittsburgh, 
England. England. America. 


Assorters.. $6.72 88.24 $25.00 
Cutters... 5.28 6.00 . 00 
‘Teasers... 6.84 6.72 12. 60 
Coal-wheeler... 5.36 6.00 15.00 
Master teaser.. 8, 46 7.80 23. 62 
Lear tender 2. 88 2.80 11.85 
Wheel turne 2.88 1.92 13.30 
Blacksmith. 6.72 6.96 25.00 
Pot-maker. . 8. 40 8. 00 25.00 
Common laborer. 4.08 4.08 9.00 
Batch mixer. 5.76 5.76 13.05 
Blow-furnace ma 5.04 |. SR 12.00 

er.. 5.76 |. 20.00 
Clerk... 2.40 12.00 
Clerk. ey 18.00 
SS (oN sunete 7. 25.00 


7 


Cost of material in same places, 
[2,240 pounds per ton.] 


Plank Lane, | Sunderland, | Pittsburgh, 
England, England, America. 


81.20 $2.50 
7.80 15.00 
Hh 1,50 
60,00 71.25 
1.00 J.. — ove s.. 
— 3.80 


In Belgium blowers’ w: axe a little higher than in England. All the other 
labor is much lower, which makes the cost of a box of glass cheaper in Belgium 


than in England, 
JAMES CAMPBELL, 
President of Window-Glass Workers’ Association, 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, there are two opposing opinions, sup- 
ported by the two opposing parties into which the people of the United 
States are divided, with reference to the proper construction of laws 
imposing taxes onimports. The Democratic party maintains that taxes 
should be imposed on such articles and at such rates as will bring the 
required revenue for an honest and economical administration of the 
Government with the least possible restriction upon importations, the 
least possible limitations upon exportation, and the least possible inter- 
ference with the private business of the people. 

The Republican party maintains that taxation ought to be imposed 
on such articles and at such rates as will produce the largest possible 
restriction on importation consistent with the production of the neces- 
sary revenues for the support of the Government. With the Repub- 
liean party the primary objectin imposing taxes upon imports is, in the 
frank language of the committee who have reported this bill, to check— 
importation. The secondary object is to obtain the required revenue 
from the smallest amount of importation and as far as possible from 
competing articles, : 

The bill which the committee have reported is a bold and unequiy- 
ocal declaration of that doctrine; and, while we have heard all through 
our history the advantages of protection competition proclaimed 
by its advocates, this bill is the firstin the history of the Government 
that has come before the American people with et meg thrown off | 
and with the audacity of a highwayman demanding that the people 
shall throw up their hands and surrender their purses, [Applause 
on the Democratic side. ] 

It is necessary, Mr. Chairman, to examine the proposition upon which 
this most extraordinary measure is founded. Is it for the benefit of 
the American people that importation shall be checked or hindered? 
Willit promote their interests to stop their trade? Will it feed more 
mouths; will it clothe more backs; will it give more shelter to their 
heads to stop them from marketing the products of their labor? For 
that is the position assumed by the advocates of the bill and the party 
which they represent. 

To check importation is to check exportation, and gentlemen may 
split hairs and ride sophistries just as much as they please, but no man 
can call to mind a trade that has ever been effected either between two 
individuals or between two nations where each did not give something 
in exchange for that which he received. You may bestow upon an- 
other something without a return; that is a gift. But no people are 
laboring to give their products without consideration to others. The 
great body of the people of the world are laboring in order to obtain 
profit for their toil, and when they transfer something to another it is 
for something received from that other in return. You can not make 
it any other way, and no amount of sophistry will change the plain, 
common-sense statement. 

Then, when we refuse to take from the people of Europe, of Canada, 
of South America, or of any other country the things which they offer 
to us in exchange for our products, the same interdiction which we 
make against theimportation of their products isan interdiction against 
the exportation of ours; and just as we remove the restriction and per- 
mit the importation of their products, just so do we remove the bar- 
riers in the way of exportation of ours. 

Trade is an exchange of surplus products which is carried on between 
laborers, Each labors at that at which he thinks he can produce the 
best results, and with his surplus buys the surplus which others can 
produce to better advantage than he. The farmers of the South labor 
to best advantage in the production of cotton and exchange it for shoes 
made in Massachusetts, bacon cured in Kansas, the flour produced in 
Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, the silks of France, the sugar of Cuba, the 
coffee of Brazil, and the tea of China, 

The Republicans tell us we must build up and ‘‘ naturalize’’ these 
industries in the United States, keep out the foreign product, and com- 
pel the production of the article in our own land, at a greater expense 
to the producer and a ter expenditure of labor. The result of that 
is that a man must labor a longer period of time to produce the same 
result, 

Now, protection against competition means more work and less re- 
sults, and boiled down to its last analysis it means all work and no 
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result. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Mr. Chairman, this is 
not a new doctrine. The ancients tell us of one who had for some 
offense been cast down to hades, and there condemned to roll a stone 
toward the summit of a mount which he was fated never to crown. 
As oft as he nears the top the stone eludes his grasp and rolls to the 
foot, where he repairs and begins again the round of his never-ending 
labors 


If the fable be true, Sisyphus is there to-day, rolling his stone as he 
has been doing for thousands of years, but his long labors have accom- 
plished nothi And if he should be fortunate enough to escape and 
visit the United States after the passage of this bill he would not have 
money enough to pay the 3-cent tax imposed by this bill on a head of 
Republican cabbage. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. SPRINGER. Although he worked hard enough for it. But 
he would have had that consolation at least. 

Mr. MILLS. Les; his employment was all work and no pay. And 
that is the perfection of protection when carried out to its logical re- 
sults. It increases the hours of labor and correspondingly decreases 
the pay which it earns, I have some figures here by which I propose 
to test the principle upon which this bill is made. These figures show 
the domestic production and the importation of pig-iron for a number 
of years. 

Pig-iron is the best article on the whole tariff list by which to test 
the soundness of the principle. It is the basis of all iron and steel 
manufactures. We consunied in all the manufactures of iron and steel 
in 1880 $600,000,000 worth. That is more than the entire product of 


cotton and wool manufactures. No article on our tariff list could be 


chosen which would show more quickly or more accurately the pros- 
perity or the depression of our national industries. 

Now, in 1870, 1871, and 1872 prices were rising, and we had a largely 
increased importation of all kinds of things, including pig-iron. If 
the doctrine of my friend from Ohio [Mr. McKINLEY] and those who 
support his bill be trae, every ton of that pig-iron which was im- 
ported into the United States displaced a ton that would have been 

roduced by American labor, According to the logic of their position 

t took the market from a ton of pig-iron made by American labor. The 
statistics of production were given tome by Mr. Swank, a competent 
gentleman in iron and steel statistics, a protectionist of the highest 
type, and a Republican of unquestionable standing in his party, He has 
kindly furnished me the statements and assured me that they can be re- 
lied on. 

I find by the Statistical Abstract that the value of importation of pig- 
iron into the United States in 1870 was $2,500,000 worth, which in 
1871 increased to $3,000,000 worth, and in 1872 to $5,000,000 worth, 
while in 1873 it had increased to $7,000,000 worth. That was the high- 
est importation of any one year, and as shown it had been a steadily in- 
creasing importation year by year from 1870 to 1873. Now, as the im- 
portation increased, if the doctrine of protection be true, it must be 
attended with a corresponding decline in the domestic production of 
pig-iron, because every ton of it, as they maintain, displaces a ton that 
would have been made by American labor. But what say the figures 
of Mr. Swank? 

In 1870 we produced in this country $52,000,000 worth; in 1871, $56,- 
000,000 worth; and in 1872, $119,000,000 worth. This shows conclu- 
sively, and it is only one of many instances that I will give yon, that 
the Democratie position is the right position; that increased importa- 
tion not only does not displace American labor, but that it increases 
the demand for it, and instead of decreasing the production of Ameri- 
can pig-iron it increased it largely. 

During the same time the importation of old scrap-iron increased 
from $3,000,000 to $6,000,000, and wool from $6,000,000 to $26,000,000 
worth. But it did not displacea pound of our wool. The whole Ameri- 
can product, with trifling exceptions, was worked up at home as well 
as the large amount imported, Did that not give more employment 
and better wages to labor? This period from 1870 to 1873 is one of the 
most prosperous periods of our history. 

In 1873 prices n to go down, and continued downward till they 
touched bottom in 1878 The consequence was importation fell off, 
just what this bill is proposing to accomplish now. What was the re- 
sult? Tho importations of pig-iron declined from $7,000,000 in 1873 
to $3,000,000 in 1874, to $2,000,000 in 1876, and $1,250,000 in 1878, 

Now, then, if this doctrine is true, as our friends contend, the Ameri- 
can producer ought to have advanced and taken the ground that had 
been vacated by the importer. Our product in pig-iron ought to have 
increased enormously as the importation had declined from seven mill- 
ions in 1873 to one and a quarter million dollars in 1878. What are 
the facts? The domestic production of pig-iron declined from $119,- 
000,000 in 1872 to $67,000,000 in 1874; to $37,000,000 in 1876, and 
$36,000,000 in 1878. As the importation declines the production de- 
clines. As the importation increases the production increases, Now, 
then, it commenced to rise. This is precisely the reverse of what they 
assert. In 1879 the price began to rise. The ad valoremof which my 
friend spoke so vigorously began to decrease. The Chinese wall began 
to sink and foreign articles could crawl over its top and get into the 
country; and then what was the result? 

In 1878, as I stated before, the importation of pig-iron was $1,250,000 


and by 1880 it rose to $14,654,000, Here was an increase in importa- 


tions in two years over 1000 per cent. But this is not all; during the 
same two years the importation of old scrap-iron fit only for remanu- 
facture increased from $100,000 in 1878 to $13,000,000 in 1880. This 
was equivalent to that much more pig-iron imported. Did it displace 
any American product? Did it injure any American market? Did it 
throw any American laborer out of employment? Did it stop any mill? 
Did it bank any fires or close any doors? 

Let the figures of Mr. Swank answer these questions, Our products 
of pig-iron increased from $36,000,000 in 1878 to $101,000, 000 in 1880. 
Here is the same result as shown before, Increased importation in- 
creases production, consumption, employment, and wages. 

Again, after 1883 prices declined again till 1885. Importation of pig- 
iron fell off from $8,000,000 in 1883 to $2,689,000 in 1385 What was 
the effect on domestic production? It fell, too, just as importation did. 
It declined from $101,000,000 in 1880 to $64,700,000 in 1885. 

Prices rose and importation increased to 84, 000, 000 in 1836 and $6,- 
500,000 in 1887, and for the same time the imports of scrap-iron in- 
creased from $242,000 to $3,500,000. Here was another flood of 
pig and scrapiron, but it did not displace one pound of American iron, 
for the domestic production rose from $64,712,000 in 1883 to $121,- 
925,000 in 1887. What answer can be made to these facts? They 
prove conclusively that the highest prosperity of the country is always 
reached with the highest importation of foreign products. They over- 
whelm our commerce-destroying and labor-paralyzing friends and 
cover their faces with confusion. 

Now I will put Mr. Swank himself on thestand and permit him to 
state, as the secretary of the Iron and Steel Association, what was the 
effect on domestic production of these importations and non-importa- 
tions. Let us begin where I started, in 1872. In his official report for 
1873, he says: 

The year 1872 opened with an increased demand for iron in nearly all civil- 
ized countries. Prices advanced rapidly in all markets, The supply was un- 
equal to the demand, although production was everywhere stim ed. 

The Republican doctrine is that this ought to have been a year of 
great depression. Mills ought to have been closed, laborers ought to 
have been discharged, and enforced idleness ought to have been seen 
ou every hand. But the factis as stated, ‘‘ production was every where 
stimulated,” and the supply could not equal the demand. The Re- 
publicans tell us that when importation starts up production starts 
down. It is not true. The Democratic position is the true one; when 
importation starts updomestic production starts with it and keeps ahead 
of it, and when importation starts down domestic production goes down 
with it and leads the way, and rests on the lowest bottom. 

What does the secretary of the Iron and Steel Association say of the 
period from 1873 to 1878, when importations were falling off? 

The reaction— 

In the world’s demand for iron— 


In 1874 has been as general and decided as the advance in 1872 was unexpected 
and bewildering. * * The testimony of statistics and of all calm observers 
shows that prostration is ter at the close of 1874 then it was at the close of 
1873, and that the general distress is greater. At least a million of skilled and 
unskilled workingmen and workingwomen in this country are ont of employ- 
ment to-day because there is no work for them to do. 

In his report for 1577 he says that each year since 1873 has showna 
decrease in the production of pig-iron and— 


If the rate of decrease which marked the period from 1873 to 1876 were to be 
continued the production of pig-iron in the United States would entirely cease 
in 1884, less than eight years from the present time, and our furnace-stacks would 
only be useful as observatories for the study of astronomy. 

[Langhter. ] 

This is singular testimony to come from aprotectionist. There was 
scarcely any importation to displace domestic production. Why were 
these million of men and women out of employment? Why was there 
no work for them todo? The domestic producer had the home mar- 
ket. The foreigner was withdrawing from it, and there was no reason 
why the domestic producer did not advance and take the field and hold 
It. 

But we have not touched the lowest deep yet. We may entirely 
prohibit importation, and this bill is a long step in that direction. If 
our friends push their doctrine a little further the smoke-stacks in 
Pennsylvania will have to be utilized as observatories to study the 
laws that govern the heavenly bodies; when, if they would open their 
eyes and study the laws that govern this little planet, sey might avert 
that disaster. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Before I leave this I will show you again that every time the impor- 
tation came the production increased and every time the importation 
staid away the production decreased. peered time importation came 
it brought prosperity. Every time it staid away adversity and de- 
pression visited the land, and there never was such s od as this 
which he is now about to describe. In his report for 1878 he says: 


More than one-half of the furnaces and many of the rolling mills were idle the 
whole year, Prices were so low as to warrant the impression that they could 
be no lower. 

And in his report for 1879 he says: 
Atno time in the history of the ng wey” Grane prices for iron and steel been as 


low as they were in 1878, excepting in colonial days whén the price of pig- 
iron was lower. 


* 
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Here is the statement that the price of pig-iron in 1878 was lower 
than it had ever been before since the colonial days of our forefathers, 
And that is the condition you gentlemen want to produce again. The 
same cause will produce the same effect. - 

Now, after the dark nights that lowered upon the land during that 
period from 1873 to 1879 had passed away, when the dawn came, the 
first evidence of the daylight was the increased importation of pig-iron 
and scrap-iron and wool, the raw materials that set our people to work. 

Hear again what the witness says: 

Near the close of 1878 it became evident that the business depression which had 
succeeded the panic of 1873 was slowly disappearing and that a general revival 
of prosperity wasathand. In the closing months of 1879 excitement and spec- 
ulation took the place of the gloom and uragement with which the Ameri- 
can iron trade been so illar scarce one year before, and the business of 
buying and selling iron became close neighbor to that of gambling in stocks. 

That was the period when there was heavy importation of pig-iron, 
when the prices went up and the importation of pig-iron increased in 
two years from $1,250,000 to $14,654,000 and the production increased 
sn sce After 1883 prices began to go down again, and as 
prices went down importation was checked.“ 

That was the result of the policy that has been advocated so learn- 
edly and so eloquently by my friend [Mr. MCKINLEY] to-day. After 
1883 prices began to decline and the tariff to rise and the importations 
of iron declined again. 

Now, what does the report say of that time? 

Since the publication of the last annual report in May, 1883, the unsatisfactory 
condition oft the American iron tradeas it then existed has not improved, Itis 

ly growing worse. 

It has been going up and down. It goes up with importation and 
down when importation falls off. In 1886 it started up again and here 
is what the report says about it: 

The year 1896 was one of the most active years the American iron trade has 
ever experienced. 

How much more do you want me to quote from this report to prove 
that your restriction of importation is utterly vicious? 

The report says of the year 1887: 

The year 1887 was the most active year in the history of the American iron 
trade, far exceeding all previous years, including the remarkable year 1885, in 
the production and consumption of iron and steel in all their leading forms, 

Why? Importation had gone from two to six millions and produc- 
tion from sixty-four to one hundred and twenty-one millions. In that 
year, with the enormous importation, this Republican witness says it 
was the most prosperous year that the trade had ever known. 

In 1878 we imported 48,000,000 pounds of wool, but in 1880 we im- 
ported 128,000,000 pounds. But this great increase of foreign wool did 
not displace a pound of American wool. Both domestic and foreign 
wool was worked up by American labor, with the exception of a few 
thonsand pounds exported. It gave more employment to our working 

ple. It gave them more clothing, more bread and meat, more com- 
forts, and filled their homes with more happiness, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, why is it that we are always prosperous when 
we import largely and always depressed when importation is checked? 
There is a reason for all things. When there is a large importation 
there is a large exportation, and that means that there is a large de- 
mand abroad for the things we export, and that means increased prices 
for all the articles exported and all that are consumed at home, and 
that means a large distribution of wealth among our people. 

Let usapply this to agriculture, about which our friends are so deeply 
concerned. They have expressed much sympathy for the farmer. They 
have been making some herculean efforts to deliver him from the perils 
that surround him, 

Two years ago, when Democrats told you that the country was on 
the edge of a dark shadow that was stretching itself over the land, that 
our agriculture was being pressed to the wall, that all our prosperity 
was based upon it, and we were recklessly draining the life-current 
from its veins, one statesman after another arose on the other side of 
the Hall and asserted that our farmers were in the very heyday of pros- 
perity, and that the mortgages on their farms were only evidences of 
their thrift, of the improvement of their farms, and the increase of their 
wealth. [Laughter and applause. ] 

But we do not hear these statements now. These gentlemen are 
on their knees at the confessional now. They now tell us that there 
is widespread depression all through the agricultural sections of the 
country. The committee tell us they have spent months in a critical 
examination of thesubject, and they have come to theconclusion that the 
all-pervading distress is due to ‘‘a most damaging foreign competition.“ 
They say that there is $356,000,000 worth of agricultural products im- 
ported from foreign countries and displacing that amount of American 
products. 

Against this most damaging competition the barriers should be put up. 
What are these foreign agricultural products? The first is sugar, of 
which we import $95,000,000 worth. What did our friends do with it? 
Did they put up the barriers,” as they did for woolens and cottons 
and iron and steel? While they were building up the tariff wall and 
giving protection to the manufacturers and even the refiners, they did 
not walk up like little men and take sugar in theirs. [Laughter.] 
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Why did they not shelter sugar against this dama competition 
as they did others? Why did they not try to naturalize“ this in- 
fant that is still mewling and puking in its nurse’s arms? Why not 
put a prohibitory duty on foreign sugar and develop the industry. It 
might have required two or three hundred per cent. duty, but the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, speaking for his party, tells us they do not care for 
percents. 

But, strange to say, they have put sugar on the free-list, They have 
removed all the barriers and ae re it to the floods of pauper sugar 
from foreign lands. And to soothe the coquetted and jilted sugar-grow- 
ers they propose to take seven millions of money that does not belong 
to them out of the pockets of the people to pay for the privilege of 
doing it. [Applause.] 

What is the next article embraced in the $356,000,000 of agricult- 
ural products coming in to destroy the prosperity of the farmer? Sev- 
enty-five million dollars’ worth of coffee. Coffee was put on the free- 
list eighteen years ago by a Republican Congress. Why did you not 
put a prohibitory duty on coffee and naturalize it in this country? It 
can be grown in glass houses. You do not care anything about the 
expense of labor in the production of an article. It is purely a ques- 
tion of patriotism with you, and why not make the people of the United 
States pay for naturalizing this foreigner from Brazil? But while ac- 
knowledging the perilous situation in which our farmers are placed, 
you left coffee bravely on the free-list. : 

What is the next article? One of which we have heard much within 
the past two months—an article called hides; perhaps you have heard 
of it before. [Laughter.] During the canvass last fall in the State of 
Iowa, where my friend here [Mr. GEAR] lives, when the Democratic 
party was driving in the pickets of the Republicans ow the tariff ques- 
tion, when we were exposing the alarming and perilous condition of 
the farmer, cut off from his market, with his enormous surplus, what 
did our Republican friends do? In order to turn our flank—a great 
military maneuyer—onr friends all through the State of Iowa, on every 
stump, at every cross-roads, wherever there were two or three brethren 
assembled together, they were in the midst of them und to con- 
sole the distress of the farmer by telling him, We propose to give 
PERNA protection; we intend to put a protective duty on hides, 
[Laughter.] We intend to pull the agriculturist out of the swamp 
in which he has been struggling. We do not intend to submit to the 
dictation of these Eastern fellows who have been leading so long.“ 

But where now are protected hides? Echo answers ‘‘ where?” 
[Laughter.] They are out in the cold world and no friendly hand to 
shelter or protect them. Hides bobbed up awhile and appeared on the 
bill with a little sickly duty of 15 per cent., and then serenely bobbed 
down again. Sometimes you saw them and sometimes you did not, 
and after they had played through several acts to the great delight of 
the audience, the bell rang down the curtains and hides bowed them- 
selves back to the green-room and took their place on the free-list, 
where our Republican friends always designed they should. [Laugh- 
ter on the Democratic side. ] 

Why did you not protect hides? If you had put a duty on hides as 
high as you put on tin-plate and cotton-ties, over 100 per cent., you 
could have excluded all the foreign hides and increased the value of 
all the hides in the Western States. Why did you not doit? You 
never intended to doit. They are not the folks you are after, except 
to fool them, [Laughter.] 

Mr. McMILLIN. Especially about election times, when they want 
their votes. 

Mr. MILLS. They draw near untothe farmers with their mouths, and 
propose to the farmers to vote the way they shoot, but after the electionis 
over and there is anything to enjoy, as my friend said awhile ago, 
the brethren in another quarter will do the enjoying. [Laughter. ] 
They bravely tell us that they do not care for ad valorems and high 
per cents, and they do not when they are giving them to the manu- 
facturer out of the pockets of the farmers; but their courage, like Bob 
Acres’s, oozes out at their fingers’ ends when it is proposed to give the 
farmer something out of the pockets of the manufacturer. Fifteen per 
cent. on hides was very small, but it was too much to keep, as it had 
to be paid by the manufacturer. 

Now, I do not believe in protecting hides or anything else against 
competition. I am for free raw material, and I am for putting a low 
revenue duty on the finished product that goes to the consumer, for 
that is the cheapest taxation you can impose upon him. But you in- 
crease the duty on wool, and you take camel’s hair off the free-list and 
put it upon the dutiable list, and you do that because you say it dis- 
places a certain amount of wool, and you put the duty on to check its 
importation, You increase the duty on wool in order to develop the 
shoddy industries of the country, and judging from the price you put 
upon wool and woolen goods in the judgmentof the Republican 
to wear a piece of woolen goods is a crime in this country. [Laughter. ] 

Two years ago a gentleman made a statement to our committee re- 
monstrating against putting wool on the free-list, which we were pro- 
posing to do, in order to give greater employment and cheaper cloth- 
ing to our people, because the duty on wool, he said, had developed a 
great American industry in this country, which was the manufacture 
of shoddy. He said we have $15,000,000 of capital invested in manu- 
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facturing shoddy goods and employing in that branch of labor 100,000 
hands. And, Mr. Chairman, just in proportion as we have developed 
the shoddy business we have destroyed the woolen business. 

One of these parties said in a letter written toa private gentleman 
that he had been manufacturing the same old woolen rags over and over 
again until he thought he knew them by theirear-marks. [Laughter. ] 
But to put the matter beyond question he had placed a private mark 
upon some of the old rags that went out from his establishment, and 
that some of them to his own knowledge had come back the fifth time, 
and he had manufactured them as long as he could hold them together 
in the machinery without knocking them into dust. 

What other article of agriculture have you taken care of? There is 
$19,000,000 worth of silk, and that is counted in making up the three 
hundred and fifty-six, I suppose. That is a part of the enormous sum 
which threatens destruction to American agriculture. Why did you 
not put a duty on it and prohibit itsimportation? Why do you dodge 
the question by putting a bounty on raw silk? A prohibitory duty 
is a thing that would have brought it to its feet if anything could have 
done it. Exposed as it is to the most damaging foreign competition, 
you turned your back upon it and left it on the free-list. [Laughter. ] 

You leave tea on the free-list. If itis imperiling the agricultural 
interests of the country, why did you not protect it? Why not put a 
prohibitory duty on tea and develop the sassafras industry in this coun- 
try. [Laughter on the Democraticside.] But you did not do it. You 
have got five or six million dollars’ worth of tropical fruits on the free- 


list. Why did you not po on a prohibitory duty, stimulate domestic 


production, and protect it against damaging competition? 

We have $3,000,000 worth of live animals that come in competition, 
vou say, with our stockmen and farmers. But you walk away after tell- 
ing the farmers all about their damaging competition and leave them on 
the free-list. You found some of them on the free-list and you left 
them there; aud you found some horses coming over from Mexico. The 
import value of each was something over $8, and you have put a duty 
of $30a head on them. [Laughter.] You do not mind per cents, nor 
care how high they are upon the ponies with which the poor cattle-men 
of Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas have to herd their stock; and you 
call that protecting American industries, They will have too much 
sense to believe you when you talk any such musicas that in their ears. 
[Laughter] 

The committee are greatly alarmed about our wheat-growers. That 
great industry is imperiled by a most damaging competition.“ The 
American market must be kept for our own farmers and it must be held 
atall hazards; and like heroes advancing to the attack they have scaled 
the walls, entered the city, and spiked the enemy's guns. They have in- 
creased the duty on wheat and that great product is safe. How many 
bushels of wheat are imported into this country? We exported last 
year 90,000,000 bushels in wheat and flour. In 1880 and 1881 we ex- 

rted 150,000,000 bushels; but since then our importations have been 
falling off and that has caused a reduction in our exportations; and last 
year we exported only 90,000,000 bushels and im the inconsider- 
able amount of 1,946 bushels of wheat. [Laughter and applause, ] 
And that duty has been put on to protect American farmers against the 
damaging foreign competition from India and Russia. 

What did that 1,946 bushels of wheat cost? Our wheat was at an 
average export price of 89 cents per bushel, and the average price of the 
1,946 bushels which we imported was $2.05, Seven hundred bushels 
cost in Germany $3.20a bushel. Whatdo you suppose that wheat was 
2 for? Do not all speak at once, please. [Applause and laugh- 
tor. 

It was seed wheat, imported by the wheat- grower of the West to im- 
rove his seed. Does not every man know that? And you have made 
t cost him that much more to improve his agricultural product so that 

he can raise a better character ot wheat and better compete in the mar- 
kets of the world, where he has to meet all comers in free competition. 
He knows that the man who can produce the best article and sell at 
the lowest price will drive his rival out of the market. You have 
tried to fool him by telling him you are securing him in the enjoy- 
ment of the home market. [Applause.] 

One thousand nine hun and forty-six bushels of wheat ! 

We exported 69,000,000 bushels of corn last year and we imported 
into this country 2,388 bushels, an amount, we are told, that imperils 
the market of those who raise 2,000,000,000 bushels. [Laughter.] 
Why, it could all be raised in Texas by one farmer on 50 acres of 

und. That corn came from Mexico into New Mexico, Arizona, and 

as, along the border, and if you cut it out you can not supply a 
single bushel of it from any of the corn-producing parts of the country, 
because the coat of transportation would be so great that they can not 
import it; and if they can not get this I suppose they can eat grass 
and go naked. [ e nce | 

Why, sir, we can not supply that corn from Texas, because the trans- 

rtation from the settled part of the State to the boundaries on the 

io Grande would cost too much, and this market is supplied by the 
little contiguous farms lying along the Rio Grande and aldng the border 
of Mexico, whence it is brought into our country. But is all to be 
soppen And why? Oh, but you are proposing to protect the farmer 
and dissipate all his alarm. eee ee e around 
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him and pour sweet words of comfort into his ears. You are goin to 
tell him that he shall not be disturbed by the foreign pauper, who 
not be allowed to bring in pauper rye to compete with him. 

How much rye did we import last year? Sixteen bushels! [Laugh- 
ter and applause on the Democratic side.] It could all have been 
raised on a turnip patch. [Renewed laughter.] What did it ? 
It cost in Germany, whence it came, $1.50 a bushel; while the rye that 
we exported from this country cost 57 centsa bushel, and we exported 
287,252 bushels, The Republican party thinks that when a farmer 
goes outside of this country and buys some improved wheat and rye 
to better his crop he is moved and instigated by the devil. (ramp 
ter and applause.] And he is to be rebuked for his temerity in the 
Capitol of the nation. [Renewed laughter.] He ought to have gone 
and bought rye that was not worth more than two bits a bushel Eom 
somebody in this country, because it was American rye and covered 
by the flag of the country. [Laughter.] 

But, Mr, Chairman, when we stand in the midst of this great over- 
shadowing peril to the farmer; when we review item by item the ste 
which have been planned for his redemption, I must confess that I 
owe a tribute to the majority of the Ways and Means Committee for 
one bold, audacious, gallant move which strikes the key-note of 2 
cultural emancipation. Whatever else they have left undone they 
have rescued one great American industry. Whentheysaw the enemy 
in force at the gates they cried to the guard, Raise the draw-bri 
let the portcullis fall, and save the cabbage patch. [Laughter 
applause. ] 

They have placed a protective duty of 3 cents a head on the great 
American cab , and that is to be a panacea forall the farmer’s ills. 
All fears are now d ed and the American farmer can now stand i 
the midst of his cab patch and defy ‘‘the world, the flesh, an 
the devil.“ [Laughter and applause. ] 

Now, let us come to the real question, what is necessary to pro- 
tect our farmers; for let me say to you in all frankness, my friends, 
they are not going to be fooled any longer. They are sounding their 
notes of distress, their eyes are opening, and you must try somet 
more substantial than amusing them with toys. They are 
to understand that they have not markets sufficient for their produ 
at home and you interdict them 8 to ſoreign markets. — 

Some days ago the question was „What law is there on the 

statute-book that provan the farmer from exporting his products?“ 
I say that the tariff law approved March 3, 1883, does. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] For years we have had high duties, and as they 
are in the main specific, as the cost of production goes down the tariff 
goes up, and importation falls off, and that shuts off exportation. 

The Germans, French, English, Spaniards, Austrians, and others with 
whom we are trading are dissatisfied with our discriminations against 
their products, and they have been taking steps to retaliate upon us. 
They have increased the duty on wheat in Germany two or three times 
since 1880. Portugal has prohibited the importation of some of our 
meats, perhaps all of them. France has prohibited them, not because 
our meats are unsound. They talk that way sometimes. That is the 
language of diplomacy. But that is not the real cause. What they 
want is for us to remove our Chinese wall out of the way of the exports 
of their product to our markets. [Applause. ] 

Since 1880 European peoples have been putting up Chinese walls 
against our exports, and they have been falling off. e exported 300,- 
000,000 bushels of grain in 1880. Our exportation of grain since then 
has been falling off until it has gone down to 160,000,000 bushels, not 
much over one- We exported in 1881 646,000,000 pounds of bacon 
and hams and in 1889 400, 000, 000 pounds; and 293, 000, 000 of bushels 
of cereals in 1881 and 163,000,000 in 1889. 

In 1881 we consumed 34 bushels of cereals per head, and it was found 
amply sufficient. If last year we had retained that amount for home 
consumption it would have required 2,176,000,000 bushels to supply 
our home market. Our domestic product was 3,450,000,000 bushels, 
and that would have left us over 1,270,000,000 bushels for export. In- 
stead of that we only exported 163,000,000 bushels. The excess finds 
no market at home and is wasted, and the heavy surplus depresses the 
price of the whole crop. It is a startling fact that while our cereals in 
1889 exceed those of 1881 more than 1,300,000,000 bushels, yet the 
crop is not worth as much as that of 1881 by more than $300,000,000! 

I append here a table to which I invite the attention of the wholé 
country. It shows the production of corn, wheat, oats, rye, barley, 
buckwheat, pota hay, cotton, and tobacco, and the farm prices of 
these products for 1881 and 1889. It will be seen that if our crop ot 
these products had the prices in 1889 that they had in 1881 it would 
have been worth $3,511,598,805 instead of $1,940,969,687, which is its 
value with present farm prices. It shows a loss of $1,570,629, 118. 
Why have we not the prices of 1881? Because we have cut off impor- 
tation from our European customers, and they have cut off importa- 
tion from us. Our surplus is increasing with our population, and we 
have no markets to consume it. What ought we to do? 

We should reduce the duties on imports, put all raw materials on the 
free-list, increase our importation four or five hundred millions or more 
if we could, and thus increase our exports to that extent. t wo 
raise the prices of agricultural products and the aggregate value of our 


r 


annual crops $1,500, 000,000 or $2,000,000,000 per year. That would 
distribute a large amount of wealth that would be ed in the em- 
loyment of labor, and thus unbounded prosperity would be brought to 
he whole country. : 
Instead of this the committee have prepared a bill increasing taxes, 
raising duties, restricting importations, shutting in our farm products, 


and decreasing 


rices. They are going in the opposite direction and 
truggling to intensify the distress of the country. When you pass 
your bill, as I have no doubt A 8 will, aud almost nig Oo exports of 
fen age ucts, you will hear a storm that will be worse than a 
ebraska cyclone bl around your heads, [Laughterand applause 


on the Democratic side. ] 


Quantity and value of crop of 1889 at farm prices of 1881 and 1889. 


Products and unit of quantity. 
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1.570, 629, 118 


I have here a table that I have made out from the figures of the 
values of farm products given by the statistician of the Agricultural 
Department. I take the year 1881, when we had the largest exporta- 
tion of farm products we have ever had. We exported that year 
$730,000,000 worth of agricultural products. We made enormous ex- 

rtations of breadstuffs and provisions, and the prices went to the 
highest point. There was a small crop that year. We did not have 


so large a crop as we had had for several years before. 
Those two causes conspired to increase prices, because when you de- 
crease the supply and increase the demand the force is doubled that 
expends itself on the increase of prices. The farm price of corn in 
1881 was 63.6 cents; this year it is 28.3. The farm price of wheat that 
year, was 119.3; this year, 69.8. The farm price of oats was 46.4; this 
ear, 23 cents. The farm price of barley was 93.3; this year it is 45.7. 
The farm price of buckwheat was 86.5; this year it is 51.8. The farm 
price of potatoes was 59.9; this year it is 40.3. The farm price of hay 
was $11.42 a ton; this year it is $7.88. The farm price of cotton was 
10 cents per pound; this year itis 8.3. The farm price of tobacco was 
9.6 pound; this year it is 7.1 per pound. 

e total value at present of all these crops is $1,940,969,687, ac- 
cording to the reckoning of the Agricultural Department. Let us see, 
now, what they would have been worth if we had had this year the 
exportation of 1881, and, consequently, the prices of 1881. 

Our corn would have been worth $1,343,000,000 instead of $597,- 
000,000; our wheat would have been worth $585,000,000 instead of 
$342,000,000; our oats would have been worth $348,000,000 instead 
of $171,000,000; our rye would have been worth $26,000,000 instead 
of $12,000,000; our barley would have been worth $52,000,000 instead 
of $27,000,000; our buckwheat would have been worth $10,000,000 in- 
stead of $6,000,000; our potatoes would have been worth $183,000,000 
instead of $81,000,000; our hay would have been worth $551,000,000 
instead of $367,000,000; our cotton would have been worth $354,000,- 
000 instead of ,000,000; and our tobacco would have been worth 
$54,000,000 instead of $40,000,000. 

The losses on these several crops, leaying out provisions, amount to 
$1,570,629,118, as before stated. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Within what period? 

Mr. MILLS, Within one year, the loss of this year. If the crop of 
1889, the largest crop that we ever produced, had brought the prices of 
the crop of 1881, the total value to the farmers of the United States 
would have been $1,570,000,000 more than it is with our checked im- 
portation. 

Now, my friend on the other side [Mr. MCKINLEY], speaking awhile 
ago about the home market, said that it consumed about 95 per cent. 
of our product. Of our agricultural products the home consumption 
is about 85 525 cent. We depend upon a foreign market for the con- 
sumption of 15 per cent. We depend upon the home market for 98 
per cent. and the foreign market for about 2 per cent. of our manufact- 


ures. 

We depend upon the foreign market for the consumption of about 10 
per cent. of the products of our mines and about the same proportion 
of our forestry product. So that the home market is the main de- 
pne for the consumption of all the products of American labor. 

t, then, should we do? We ought to make that home market 
just as efficient as possible, so as to consume as much as possible of the 
productions of American labor. 

Suppose we should send a tax-collector around among the people 
and take out of the pockets of every man in the country all the money 
he has, what would our home market be worth? Sup that the 
66,000,000 of people that we have in this country to-day every dol- 
lar they eee! taken out of their pockets, how many yards of calico 
would we sell? How many yards of woolen goods would we sell? 


How many agricultural implements would you sell? How much of 
the seven billions of manufactured products that are now sold and con- 
sumed in the United States would we sell? None, of course. 

We sell to the American home market just precisely in Proportion 
to the ability of that home market to buy, do we not? very one 
knows that is true. Now, on the other hand, if some one was to go 
around this evening and give to every one of our 66,000,000 of people 
$100, that $100 would be there to represent $100 worth of wants, and 
it would create them just assoon as the people were put in 


possessiqgay” 
of it. Just as soon as pee have the ability to satisfy their wants 


the wants spring up and are felt. 

Every one would want more clothes for himself or his family, or he 
would want to improve his house or to do something else that would 
require the expenditure of the money, and that money would be ex- 
pended in the home market for the employment of domestic labor. 
Therefore our policy should be to do everything we can to increase the 
value of all the products of labor in the United States, to put just as 
many dollars in the porko of the people as we can. 

Now, then, if we find that it can be done by remo the barriers 
against importation (and that is the only way we can do it) and letting 
in what the foreigner wants to exchange with us for our products, why 
not do that? Let in his cottons, woolens, wool, ores, coal, pig-iron, 


fruits, sugar, coffee, tea—let all these things come into the country, be- 


cause when you do that something has to go out to pay for them. The 
foreigner will not give them to us for nothing; some product of Amer- 
ican labor must go out to pay for them. That will create a demand 
for that American product, That increased demand will increase prices. 

In 1879 we had 48,000,000 people. We now have 66,000,000. The 
Statistican of the Agricultural Department in a letter to Hon, FRANK 
Hiscock, dated April 28, 1884, says: 

I make the net value of all cultural production on farms, ranches, and in 
town and village lots, in ro numbers, $1,600,000,000 for the crop year res 
turned by the census in 1860, and $3,600,000,000 for the year 1879, 

In a letter to me, which is now before me, he places the value of all 
agricultural products for 1889 at $3,500,000,000, 

We have sixteen millions more people than we had in 1879, and yet 
they do not make as much in agriculture as sixteen millions less peo- 

le did in 1879 by $100,000,000. These sixteen millions for ten years 

ve made nothing and are $100,000,000 poorer than they were ten 
years ago, What a startling commentary on commercial strangula- 
tion! With our markets open our crops would be worth easily $5,000,- 
000, 000 instead of $3,500,000,000. The manufacturer, who is chiefly 
instrumental in shutting up the markets of the farmer, would ina vast 
majority of cases be greatly benefited by the removal of every obstruc- 
tion. 

If our ports were closed by blockade it would only shut out about 
$350,000,000 of foreign manufactures, If they were thrown wide open 
they would only permit the entry of about 5 per cent. of our home con- 
sumption. If the ports are closed they could only supply the $350,- 
000,000 now supplied by the foreigner. 
eigner brings in $600,000,000 and takes his market to that extent he 
will bring with him such increased prices of agricultural products as 
will distribute $1,500,000,000 among the farmers, 95 per cent. of which 
will be spent for ae eo and that will start prosperity in every 
branch of industry, and that is the policy which Democrats advocate. 

That is the sort of a home market the Democrats are in favor of. 
You gentlemen on the other side are in favor of a skeleton home mar- 
ket. You want to check importation. You want a Chinese wall. You 
want to stop all importation exceptit may be the importation of coffee 
and teaand such articles as do not comeinto competition with anything 
produced in this country. You say your policy will check importa- 
tion; and I say so, too. My friend [Mr. MCKINLEY] quoted with 


If they are open and the for- ~ 
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some surprise a statement in the views of the minority that this bill 
proposes to increase duties $65,000,000 outside of the reduction on 
sugar. The estimates are based upon the importation of 1889. 

If the importations of 1889 are kept up there will be that increase, 
but we agree with our friends on the other side that these importations 
will not be kept up, neither will the exportations. They must both 
shrink. This bill will reduce both. It is folly to contend that we 
will continue to export when our imports stop. It is folly to contend 
that there is no connection between them. It will not do to take up 
the tables and show that one year imports rose and exports fell and 
another year exports increased and imports decreased. International 
trade goes by periods of years. j 

Sometimes, as was the case after our war, importations exceeded ex- 
portations. From 1863 to 1873 our imports exceeded theexports every 
year, and for the ten years the excess was over a thousand millions, 
Then from 1876 to 1887 the exports exceeded the imports every year, 
and the aggregate for the period exceeded fifteen hundred millions. But 
from the begiuning of the Government down to the present time they 
have been dependent on each other, and last year one was 8745, 000, 000 
and the other $742,000,000. Exports pay for imports and imports for 
cpns and when one is checked the other is checked. 

ask my friends, if we are not paid for our exports by imports, in 
what are we paid? It can not be money. It must be something. We 
have been exporting gold and silver for forty years, just as we have been 
wheat and cotton, and our exports of the precious metals have been 
many hundred millions in excess of our imports of the same. Then, I 
repeat the question, if we refuse to take the products of other coun- 
_ tries for our exports, in what are we to be paid? There is nothing with 
which we can be paid, and the export must stop when the import does, 
and when this bill passes Kansas farmers must pile more corn on their 
fires or more Democratic votes in their ballot-boxes. 

The course which our friends on the other side are pursuing is calcu- 

- lated to intensify the sufferings of the country, to concentrate the 
A made by the sweat and toil of the laboring people into the 
ands ofa comparatively few persons, a process which has been going 
on for the last twenty years. Nowhere else in the world has there 
been such an instance of the concentration of the wealth made by the 
sweat and toil of a people into the hands of twenty-five or thirty thou- 
sand persons, The startling figures were given some time ago by a dis- 
tinguished citizen of New York to show that more than one-half of the 
wealth of this whole country is owned by less than twenty-five thou- 
sand of its sixty-six million people. 

. Such a thing could never have occurred except it had occurred as one 
of the pernicious consequences of this tariff that compels the consumer 
to pay to producers two or three times the cost of the neces- 
saries of life—two or three times as much as he would have been re- 
quired to pay for the manufactured article if it had not been for the 
tariff. 


Why can we not raise the blockade, open our ports, and engage in 
foreign commerce? Our friends tell us about the great growth of our 
domestic commerce, and that is true. It has grown. But why not 
wth in both foreign and domestic commerce? 

Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] asked was the foreign 
market better than the home market? Who was ever fool enough to 
answer that it was? The answer that the Democrats give is that the 
home and the foreign market is better than the home market. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratie side.] Wewantthem both. What have 
you done for the farmers who are paying tribute to your high tariff to- 
day? In 1820, about the time that we started out on this tariff cru- 
sade, we were promised that we were going to have manufactures right 
by the side of every farmer in the country, that we were going to bring 
the consumer and the producer together, and that we were going to 
annihilate middlemen, and going to furnish a home market at the very 
door of the farmer. We then exported of our agricultural products 80 
per cent, of the entire exports of the country. 

In 1830 it was 82 per cent.; in 1840 it was 82 per cent. and in 1850 
80 per cent.; in 1860, 81 per cent.; in 1870 it was 79 per cent. and in 
1880 it was 83 percent. You have given us thirty years of your plun- 
der; you have given us thirty years of concentration of the wealth 
made by the millions of people. We see it in castles, castles here and 
in Europe; we see it in castles on the mountain tops, in castles by the 
seaside; we see it everywhere, except in the homes of the workingmen 
3 a where it rightfully belongs. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

You have strangled your commerce; you have retarded its growth, 
you have checked it, to use your favorite expression. Check is an 

ominous word. It is the word which the chess-player uses when he 
sounds the alarm that your king or queen is in peril and the game is 
about to be lost; check is the signal which the invader gives to the 
fortress when guns are trained upon the walls and the breach is made, 
The American people will accept your warning cry and check you. 
[Applanse on the Democratic side.] 

k at these pitiable figures which I hold in my hand. What is 
the fi commerce of the United States? We should all blush to 
tell it. Twenty-four dollars per capitaof our population! Here is the 
most intelligent people on earth; here is the seat of the most illustrious 
civilization on earth; here is the greatest productive power ever known 


among men; here is the steam-engine at its greatest efficiency, and the 
railroad and the millsand the foundry and the furnaces without a par- 
allel; here are the most energetic and uctive farmers in the world; 
here is ingenuity and genius and pluck and energy, and when it is all 
checked and our foreign trade summed up, it amounts to the munifi- 
cent sum of $24 per head to our population. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side. ] 

How does that compare with other nations? Norway and Sweden 
have thirty-one; Germany, thirty-four; France, forty-two; Denmark, 
forty-five; Argentine Republic, sixty-nine; Switzerland, seventy-one; 
Uruguay, way down in South America, that exports horns and hoofs 
and hides, eighty; Belgium, eighty-three; Great Britain, ninety-one; 
and The Netherlands, one hundred and ninety dollars a head. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is a free-trade country. 

Mr. MILLS. Yes, and our trade is enslaved to monopoly. Here we 
are to-day, the proudest people on the earth, a nation producing the 
greatest statesmen, the most skillful generals, the most gallant armies, 
the bravest men, the most beautiful women [applause], and yet with 
all that we ought to blush when we look at this column of figures, 
inverted as it is with the United States at the bottom. A nation of 
66,000,000 of people, she is still standing on one of the smokeless chim- 
neys of Pennsylvania studying astronomy [laughter], and inculcating 
the lesson to the American people that it is infinitely better to hang a 
man than to make a sailor of him, for that is a postulate in one of the 
Republican works upon political economy. [Applause.] 

Our commerce is shrinking, our surplus is pili 
tories, and fields, and yet they want us to draw a Chinese wall around 
the country to compel us to trade amongst ourselves when there is no 
one to exchange our surplus with. Where is the market? Show usa 
place to sell. Where is the market for our corn, for our millions of 
pounds of bacon and hams that we had in Europe a few years ago? It 
is scarcely anything to-day in comparison with what it was ten years 
ago, and it is still shrinking. Where is our market for wheat and bread- 
stuffs? What protection are you giving to the farmer? Do not all 


sing out in chorus that we have given him protection of 3 cents a 


head on cabbages? [Laughter.] This is a 3 bill from be- 
ginning to end. [Laughter and applause on the oeratic side.) 

Now, if you want to increase our home market, if you want to give 
a market to our own people at home, you must give them access to the 
foreign markets in which they can sell their surplus. There is no 
market here for this excess, and the excess is steadily increasing. It 
is no use talking of an increased duty on wheat, corn, rye, or other 
farm produce. That is not going to dispose of the surplus. You can 
not give us a market here. 

My friend from Ohio [Mr. McKINLEY] is alarmed at the importa- 
tions from Canada. He showed the rapid increase of imports from 
Canada during the reciprocity treaty. But it escaped his mind that 
exports also increased during that time, and when the treaty expired 
and imports fell off the exports fell off too. If his bill shall check 
imports from Canada, he will also check the exports of many of our 
people. 

It seems to be accepted by him as an evidence of the wisdom of his 
bill that the Canadians arealarmed at it. Their dread is well founded. 
The bill will injure them, but it will injure us justas much. If we 
open our ports to them we will aid them materially, but we will aid 
ourselves just as much. Trade is like mercy; it blesses him that gives 
and him that receives. 

We want to give relief to our people, and our first step must be to 
emancipate our agriculture, which, like a Greek slave, is chained to 
monopoly. We must rend the bands that bind it and turn it loose, and 
when we let our farmers export their great surplus of agricultural prod- 
ucts into the foreign markets it will enhance the price not only of those 
that are exported, but all that remains at home, and that money will 
be expended in giving employment to our manufactures, to our mines, 
and to uction in all departments of labor. 

But it is said: What is the use of exporting our surplus agricult- 
ural products? Are not all the markets glutted in Europe? Have not 
we to meet the wheat of India and Russia in Europe? Is there not a 
depression in England and in every other country in Europe in agricult- 
ure?“ Yes; I supposethereis; not so great as itis here, for it is greater 
where there is the largest surplus aud where there is the most intelli- 
gent labor, which creates the greatest amount of product in a given time. 
We have depression here as well as in Europe, and we must stop the 
checking business. There are plenty of people in Great Britain who 
have little to eat and who want to buy our cheap wheat. 

I read some time ago that out in the State of Kansas the people 
were burning corn for fuel, and at the same time I read that the miners 
were at the mouths of their pits in Pennsylvania without employment 
because there is no market for their coal. If the miner could get his 
coal into Kansas, the Kansas farmer would burn it rather than burn 
his corn, and the miner would rather have his corn than his coal. 
What is the matter? There is an obstruction between the miner and 
the farmer, and the way to bring relief to both of them is to remove 
= nre hamn and let the coal and the corn be exchanged. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Chairman, I read the other day a report from our consul at 
Mannheim, in Germany, in which he stated that winter after winter“ 


up, in mines, fac- 
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in that city the Government has to open soup-houses and distribute | a statement from a manufacturer in North Carolina in which he gives 


bread to hungry poor children. He says: the total cost of producing a ton of pig-iron at $7.97. That is cheaper 
America’s grain-fields pour out their horns of golden plenty into Mann- | than it can be produced in Great Britain, and that man does not need pro- 
's markets untaxed and the soup-house will go. tection. Everybody else needs to be protected against him. [Laugh- 


I suppose this consul is a Republican, notwithstanding you gentle- | ter.] At whatever point yon find thesame cost of transportation when 
men on the other side are devoted to civil-service reform. I think you | the competing articles meet in the market, the North Carolina man can 
have very effectually civil-serviced all the Democrats out of official | hold the market against the world, simply because he can produce the 

aces and civil-serviced your people in. The consul says the soup- | article cheaper than anybody else can produce it, That price is proba- 
ouses would go if the tax could be removed from our grain, And he | bly the cheapest price at which pig-iron can be made in this country. 
iş right. “Now the way to get the tax removed from our grain by the | In Alabama it is made for less than $9 a ton, and in Tennessee also, 
Germans is for us to remove the tax from their woolens, cottons, and | I believe. Yet our people are paying from $18 to $20 a ton for pig-iron, 
iron goods. Instead of that we are increasing our taxes on their goods | although we can produce it as cheaply as it can be produced anywhere 
and they will increase their taxes on ours, and they will have to es- in the world. With our furnaces working day and night and turning 
tablish more soup-houses. out an enormous product of pig-iron, we find when there is a large de- 
ö Talk about depression in agriculture! There are people all over the mand, that they can not produce enough to satisfy that demand, and 
globe that need our meat and bread, and the only reason for depression | the deficit has to be made up by importation. That is one case. 
| is because governments have thrown obstructions in the way between Sugar is another. You can raise some sugar in this country, but not 
\ the producer and consumer, It may not be long till the public soup- | enough to meet the-demand. Now, look at your import statements 
\ house will become an American institution, and the palace and the | and take cotton goods, for instance. You will find a certain class of 
soup-house will represent the two extremes into which the greed of the | hosiery as to which I was criticised a good deal two years ago because 
money-changers have divided the American people. I stated, and stated truly, that certain kinds of hosiery were not made 
There are men, women, and children all over Europe who would be | and could not be made in the United States. A witness appeared be- 
to get our provisions and pay for them with the products of their | fore the Committee on Ways and Means, whose testimony is in print, 
bor, but our laws forbid them. Give them a chance to buy our bread | and who stated that these goods were made in Germany by a secret 
and pay for it, and it will be a boon to them anda boon tous. This | machine. 
will a market for our farm products and banish the depression Whether that is trae or not I do not know, but heso stated. He 
W the Tend It is the only way it can be done. You can not do it | said that he had sent a very bright intelligent young fellow in his em- 
yy taxing crab-apples and cabbages. ploy over there and he tried to see the machine, but they would not 
The pecuniary capacity of the world is not a fixed quantity. If you | permit him to see it. But whether that be true or not, your import 
change one part of the system you change the whole. When you throw | statements show from five to eight million dollars of that kind of stock- 

an obstruction against the importation of the labor of the people of | ings imported into this country every year. Why do we import them? 

Europe they will say, Tou will not take our products and we have We had a duty of 35 per cent. upon those stockings before 1883, but 

nothing with which to buy yours. We would like to have what you have, | the manufacturers of hosiery in the United States came and said: 

but we bave no money to buy with, and you refuse to take what we have | ‘‘ Give us a duty of 45 per cent. and that will enable us to bring that 

to give and what you want.“ The money of a country is part of its | machine over here and naturalize the manufacture in this country.“ 

life-blood that remains in its veins. Only a small part of it, to cover | A duty of 40 per cent. was given instead of 45 per cent, but the impor- 

balances, goes from one country to another. tation still went on. 0 

The great body of the circulation of a country can not leave it. It] Our friends here have heard the same appeal and they have given 

is required in the regular transactions of its daily business. Trade | them a duty of from 60 to 80 per cent. : 

between nations must be an exchange of commodities, the surplus prod- | They do not mind the percents. They are playing for the grand 

uets of the one for the surplus products of the other. Now, when we | game of checking importation, and therefore they have put upon a class 

gay to the foreigner that we can not take his woolen nor his cotton | of cotton stockings which can not be made in this country a duty of 60 2 
— goods, nor his iron and steel, nor his fruits, then he will say, I have | to 80 per cent., but it will be found that notwithstanding that duty 

1 got nothing with which I can buy your products,“ and there the trade | those stockings will still come in and will not be made here. *Agai 
stops. Then you depress the trade, and that is the way that the ob- | takecottonembroideries; nobody makes them here. We can not afford 
H struction is placed upon the exchange all over the face of the globe. to take the time to make them. Our workingmenare better employed. 
y When there is obstruction placed on the trade of one part of the globe | The people who make those embroideries get the poorest wages. The 


it depresses the product of the entire world, and that is the condition | goods are made, I believe, in damp, dark cellars. However, I do not 
things are in to-day. know whether that is true or not, becanse I have never been across the 
About 1880 France and Germany and other European countries com- | ocean. 
f menced the raising of duties on our products. France restricted the Every year five or six million dollars’ worth of these embroideries 
imports of our meats because we restricted the imports of her silks. | come to this country. With all the heavy duty which we impose upon 
nce has silks that our people want. We have provisions that her | them we can not make a yard of them in this country, because our 
people want, and yet we can not trade. The Senate told us two years | people, who are earning a dollar or a dollar and a half a day, can not 
ago that they had not hesitated to put up the barriers, and our friends | afford to work at embroidery at 50 centsaday. They find that they 
tell us that they have not considered the question of percentage, and that | can buy their embroideries cheaper than they can make them. They 
they do not care about the amount of taxation put upon the people, | find it cheaper to work at something else and earn the money required 
but the question they are after is to secure the home market, where | to buy their embroidery, and that is the true law of trade. 
every one has a surplus and no one has anything to buy with. You may look over your import statements from one end to the other 2 
The supporters of this y, deny that the high taxes they impose on | and you will find that the goods you are importing do not, as a rule, : 
importsadd to their price. If thatis true they derive no protection from | come in competition with goods that are produced here. We can keep 
them and they are in the same condition with high duties that they | out the foreign goods. We can compel our people to use something z 
are with none, But they reply that it keeps the home market for | else. We could check the importation of coffee, prohibit it entirely, 
them. It is price that keeps the market, and if our people can pro- | and compel the people to do as we had to do down in the Confed 
duce and sell cheaper than their rivals the tariff does not help them. | about twenty-five years ago; take corn and burn it, make a black water 
That man has the market who can sell at even 1 cent lower than | out of it, and sweeten that and call it coffee and drink it. But we did 
another does, If we produce the same articles and produce them as | not like it, and could not naturalize it, and whenever we had the 
cheap or cheaper than the foreigner does we do not need any protec- | chance to shake a newspaper at our friends on the other side we alwa 
tion. We can keep him out. Out of the $7,000,000,000 of manufact- gave them some tobacco and got some sure-enough coffee. [Laugh- 
ured products we make in this country every year, at least 90 per cent., | ter. ] 
and probably more, but it will be safe to say 90 per cent., can be made | Now, I say you might prohibit the importation of coffee by putting 
and is made cheaper in this country than anywhere else in the world; | the duty high enough. So you may exclude these Zante currants, 
and the fact that we import $350,000,000 out of the $7,000,000,000 | which are grown on an island in the Gulf of Corinth; yon can not 
consumed shows that we can not produce these things even with the high | raise them here, but you can keep them out and encourage people to 
duties we put on them. $ eat blackberries instead. [Laughter.] You can foster the great black- 
— Now, there is one of three things always occurs in the exchange be- berry home industry. Perhaps the committee thought by putting a 
tween the people of this country and foreign people. It will occur | protective duty on cabbages you can make people eat cabbages in place 
whether you have a high tariff, a low tariff, or no tariff. You willim- | of these currants. (Laughter. ] 
port a thing you can not produce at all. That is one. You will im Now, Mr. Chairman, here is the condition the American people are 
porta thing which you can buy cheaper than you can manufacture. | in. We have gone on and developed all branches of our industries un- 
That is the second. You will import a thing that you can not produce | til we can to-day produce in our manufactures, in nine months, all that 
in sufficient quantities to satisfy the demand. That is the third, and | our people can consume in a year; until we can produce millions more 
that is what you are doing to-day. of Agricultural products than our people can consume; until we can 
Now we have large importations of pig-iron, but we could produce | produce in our mines (gold and silver excepted) 15 per cent. more than 
some kinds of pig-iron at home. We can produce it in some parts of | our people can consume; until we can produce in lumber and other 
. the United States as cheaply as it ean be produced in England. I have | forestry products 15 per cent. more than all our people can consume. 
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Now, the question is: What do you propose to doabout that? You 
have got the home market. You have sold every dollar of your man- 
ufactures that you can sell, every dollar's worth of your agricultural 
and your mine products, omy conar of your forestry products, and 

ot you have got a surplus on hand and that surplus is increasing just 
Ja proportion to the increase of population. Now, what do you pro- 
pose to do? 

The Democratie way is to let down the bars and let these things go 
out to other people who want them and to take from those other peo- 
ple in exchange things they do not want and that we do. We would 
take the duty off wool. We would take all the wool produced in the 
Argentine Confederation and Australia and everywhere else in the 
world; we would manutacture it, send it abroad, and sell it. We would 
take all the raw products from every part of the globe. We would 
give constant employment to all our people. 

But my friends on the other side propose an answer to this argu- 
ment. They have discovered something new to tell to the manufact- 
urers and to the working people. They say We propose to give you 
a drawback on everything, except to the extent of 1 per cent., which 
will cover the cost to the Government; we will let you make your im- 
portations of materials, and when you send out your manufactured ar- 
ticles you can withdraw from the Treasury the duty that you advanced 
on the materials.“ That looks all right, but let us see whether it is 
80 or not. 

A few months ago, while in the State of Massachusetts, I went into 
one of the largest manufacturing mills, I suppose, in that old Common- 
wealth; it was located at Lawrence. Isaw there a hall larger, I think, 
than this, containing a large number of mills which had been imported 
from England. I asked the gentleman in charge what those mills had 
cost. My recollection is that he said $800 apiece. I asked him what 
was the life of one of those mills. I think he said eight or nine years. 
The duty was 45 per cent. on every mill. 

Now, I want somebody to tell me whether a manufacturer in Massa- 
chusetts, if he had everything else free, could import his mills from 

England, paying 45 per cent. duty, and then manufacture goods in com- 

_ petition with anybody outside of the United States? Do not gentle- 
men know—of course they do—that in the markets of the world a dif- 
ference of half a cent on the unit of quantity is sufficient to turn the 
Scales? A man who can offer goods at half a cent less on a pound or 
a yard or a dozen of anything than his competitor takes the market and 
holds it. If we import coal we must pay a tax uponit, while the Eng- 
lishman, the Frenchman, and the German get their coal free. There 
ean not be any rebate on the coal; the coal is consumed in generating 
the steam that drives the machinery, and, like the tax on the machin- 
ery, can not be re-exported; and the cost must be charged up to the con- 
sumer in the product. . 

The case is the same with the oil that lubricates the machinery. 
And thousands of gallons are used in manufacture. 

Mr. Chairman, there is but one way for this country to enter suc- 
cessfully into the great contest in the markets of the world, a contest 
that awaits us; and when she has the wisdom to enter into it properly 
she will take the prize; that is, to lay aside, in the language of Script- 
ure, Every weight and the sin that doth so easily beset us. [Ap- 


plause. ] ‘ 

I have here a statement showing, from the reports of our consuls, that 
Europe exports one thousand million dollars’ worth of textiles every 
year. This illustrates the great trade they have been doing. While 
we have been doing a business of $24 a head, they are doing a business 
of $100 to $190 a head. 

EXPORTATIONS OF TEXTILES BY THE LEADING MANUFACTURING NATIONS OF 
7 EUROPE, 
From No, % of the Consular Reports.] 


summary shows the exports of the principal textiles from Aus- 
ngland, France, and Germany, in millions of francs (1 franc= 


The follo 
tria, Belgium, 


19.8 American cents), and in the percentage of each country of the total amount: 


It will be seen from the above table that the value of the exports of 
textiles from Europe is in round numbers a thousand millions of dol- 
lars. 

How can they export one thousand million dollars’ worth of textiles? 
They (strip to the waist’’ for the encounter. They put all raw ma- 
terials on the free-list. What could we notaccomplish with our cheap 
labor if wedid the same thing? Gentlemen may say what they please 
about rates of wages, but we have the cheapest labor in the world, 
We pay the highest wages, by the day, week, or month, that are paid 
anywhere, and yet so much superior to others is the productive effi- 
ciency of our labor that a yard of calico or of woolen or a pound 
of steel rails or anything else costs less for labor in this country tban 
anywhere else in the world. There are only a few exceptions to this 
statement. 

The cost of materials and the cost of labor are the two principal fac- 
tors in the cost of the production of all commodities. We have the 
cheapest labor. Now, then, give us the materials at the same cost at 
which our competitors get them, and the market for these one thou- 
sand million dollars’ worth of textiles is at our command. Why should 
we not thus give employment to our own people; and while we are 
doing this for our manufacturing people, why should we not afford a 
market to our agriculturists all over the country, bringing up corn, 
wheat, oats, bacon, beef, lard, and all farm products to as high a price 
ds in 1881, or higher? Let us distribute among the people this vast 
amount of money, and we would give employment all over the coun- 
try to every branch of industry. 

We must emancipate our trade; we must open the way to the for- 
eign market, and I tell my friends we are going to have it. The peo- 
ple are getting their eyes open, and scare-crows are not so frightful as 
they were. 

This is a new policy that our friends have announced in their bill : 
to tax the people of the United States in order to sell cheap goods to 
foreigners. I thought you were all afraid of foreigners, Every night 
when you go to bed you look under it to see if there is not a foreign 
pauper” there. [Laughter.] You feel in his pockets to see whether 
he is a cheap foreign pauper or not. [Laughter.] But yet you come 
here and dare, in the face of an outraged American people, who have 
struggled with your taxation to the very verge of ptcy and ruin, 
to announce a policy by which you tax the whole American people 
upon all their consumption in order that you may go into the foreign 
markets and sell 8 goods to the foreign paupers! I say to you 
gentlemen that we will meet you at Philippi on that. [Laughter and 
applause on the Democratic side.] 

This Government had its foundation laid by the grandest and greatest 
men the world has ever produced. They were patriots, and they laid 
its foundation and erected its superstructure to secure the blessings of 
liberty and good government to themselves and their posterity. They 
did not create this Government and invest it with power to tax their 
children, to bend them down with toil, in order that some favored few 
might sell cheap goods to foreigners. [Laughter.] They built it to 
transmit the priceless blessings of liberty from father to son, from gen- 
eration to generation. We accept the challenge which you have so de- 
fiantly thrown; we will meet you on that question at the great tribu- 
nal, and await the decision of the American people. I believe as faith- 
fully as the old founder of Democracy ever believed that the American 
people are capable of self-government and will not be deluded by any 


such miserable sophistry as taxing them in order to sell cheaper to 


foreigners. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. Chairman, there is another new feature in this most extraordi- 
nary bill. Our friends have started the policy of giving a bounty on 
production. Where did they get the money which they dispense with 
such lavish prodigality? Is it from their own pockets? Is it their own 
money? Did they make it by their own labor? How many drops of 
sweat have they poured out over these dollars that they propose to take 
by the million from the Treasury and throw at the feet of their ſavor- 
ites? Where did it come from? It was extorted from the pee of 
the poor laboring people of the country by excessive rates of taxation 
which they have not hesitated to still furtheradvance. And they now 
give $7,000,000 as a bounty for the production of sugar. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Well, the people of this country who are raising corn and cotton and 
wheat and oats and hogs and beeves will all step up to the counter and 
say, We will take sugar in ours, too. [Great laughter and applause 
on the Democratic side.] I want to see you give this bounty, and when 
you do you will slip away from it worse than you did from hides; I 


—— 
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want to see you give it, and if the American people do not take the 
hides off you, I will be mistaken. [Laughter and applause on the 
Democratic side.] Yes, they will put every Republican hide on the free- 
list. [Laughter. ] 

Why not give bounty to the people who are burning their corn for 
ſuel in Kansas? [Applause on the Democratic side.] y need your 
help. No man now dares to rise here and speak for the State of Kan- 
sasas was done two years ago when it was said that the farmers of 
Kansas were in the yery heyday of their prosperity and were all get- 
ting rich. We do not hear those fine speeches any more. Egyptian 
darkness is all around them now. No ray of light can penetrate the 
thick veil that shrouds the land. Bankruptcy stares every farmer in 
the face and dark as is the night he can see its repulsive features and 
feel the cold touch of its hand. 

And yet, Mr. Chairman, in the midst of this ‘‘ widespread depres- 
sion our friends, after putting a high duty on every article, every 
necessary of life which enters into his humble home, propose in addition 
to compel him to pay tribute to sugar-growers, to swell their fortunes 
while keshrinksin his poverty. They ram their hands up to the shoulder 
in his pocket and take $7,000,000 and give it as a bounty to somebody 
to raise sugar. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Yon are going to ass bounties on steam-ships, too. My friend from 
Ohio spoke most eloquently, as he always does, in advocacy of bounties 
tosteam-ships. He said we ought to check importations, obstruct for- 
eign trade; that it is demoralizing our labor; that we ought to build up 
home markets and home trade; and yet he maintains that we ought 
to have a bounty on American ships, so as to put our flag on the sea 
and increase our foreign commerce. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] I want, Mr. Chairman, to see the flag of the Union on all the 
waters of all the seas and under all the skies that cover the earth; 
I want to see it in all the ports and harbors of the globe; but when 
it goes out I want to see it go as a symbol of American institutions, 
covering a free ship, protecting free commerce, and representing free 
men. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] I do not want to 
bribe anybody to put an old hulk on the ocean. [Laughter.] I do not 
want to hire anybody to display our flag somewhere in the world. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] When that proud emblem of our 
country goes to the uttermost parts of the earth, on all the seas and 
among all the nationalities and tongues of the globe, I want to see it 
riding as free as the air and as fearless as the eagle that nestles in its 
folds, the symbol of the proudest and the freest people in the world, 
a people whose liberty and genius and spirit have enabled them to carry 
their commerce wherever they please. [Applause. ] 

I do not believe in bribing any one to build ships or navigate them. 
I do not believe in bribing any one to raise sugar or silk. A bounty is 
a bribe, and a bribe paid with other people's money. This is strong 
language, and I apply it to the measure, and not the gentlemen who 

ropose it and advocate it. I honor and respect these gentlemen. 

ey are all friends of mine personally. It is not themselves, but the 

measure they produce that I criticise. I draw the line between wise 
statesmen and their unwise bill. 

It is a measure that proposes without hesitation to confiscate the la- 
bor and banish the prosperity of the people, to coin their very blood 
and tears for the purpose of giving bounty to some friends who have 
been long associated with them, from whom the exigencies of their situ- 
ation compel them to part. I say without hesitation that it is a meas- 
ure that startles the whole world with its audacity. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] No, sir; if the bounty business is to be gone into I 
want it to go all around. 

They tell us that the tariff equalizes things all around; that its 
benefits are equally distributed. It does nothing of the kind. Ifa 
tariff equalized everybody it would unequalize itself. It would not 
be worth a cent if it equalized everybody, for it would leave them just 
where it found them. [Applause.] The reason for a tariff is the fact 
that it unequalizes. It gives to one and takes from another. [Ap- 
plause.] That is what commends it to the approval of its advocates, 
and the American people are beginning to see it. [Applause. ] 

The bounty on exports was a part of the old mercantile system. It 
was a recognized fact that duties on imports checked imports and ex- 
ports, and to counteract allits bad effect on exports a bounty was given 
toenable the exporter to undersell his rival in the foreign market. Now, 
however unwise, there was something honest in that. If we are going 
into the bounty business in silk, and sugar, and ships, our people in 
Texas will want a bounty on cotton. They will want it in Kansas on 
corn. The people of Illinois and Indiana will want it on wheat. The 
people of Ohio will want it on pork. The people of Virginia will want 
it on tobacco, and we will all walk up to the counter and take sugar in 
tourn.” [Laughter.] This bounty business must go all round or we 
will know the reason why. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Gentlemen, you can pass your bill. You can pass it when you 
please; but whenever it does pass it will have a Hell Gate to go through 
after it leaves the House and Senate. [Laughter and applause. ] 
There is a whirlpool with sunken rocks beneath the surface of the 
water — — h vio your little EAS —ꝗ — have to sail. The Ameri- 

peo ve intelligence, an ey have been perfected through 
2 And they are ready now, and in the proper frame of atta 


to are the scorpion’s lash and drive the money-changers from their 
temp 

I know how hard it is to emancipate one’s self from the spell of party 
prejudice. We all feel the strength of party ties. But there are times 
when distress is so widespread and overwhelming that all the liga- 
ments of prejudice and party attachments are torn asunder. Then 
interest dominates prejudice and passion and the citizen lifts his hand 
and voice for his country and turns not back from the slaughter till 
the hour of deliverance has come, and that hour is soon to come. [A 
plause.] I want you to pass your bill, and tell the people of Illinois, 
of Indiana, and of Wisconsin why you put a bounty on sugar, ships, 
and silks, and why you did not put a bounty on something that they 
Sagal Why you took the tax off hides. Why did you not let the 

ir with the hide—camel’s hair, I mean? [Laughter and ap- 
plause. 

That is a question you will have to meet. The Democrats will be 
in all the roads you travel, and they will be anxious for information 
on these subjects. You claim that this contest was decided in the elec- 
tion of 1888. You got a majority of the House, and I do not desire to 
wound any delicate sensibilities by saying how you got it. [Laugh- 
ter.] You got a little weazen-faced majority in this House, but with 
consummate skill you have greatly enlarged it. [Laughter.] You 
have now everything you want except a few more contested seats. You 
have a new set of rules that removed all obstruction, Everything is out 
of the way. 

You say this question was settled at the last Presidential election. 
Yes, Grover Cleveland had a majority of 100,000 votes of the American 
people. [Applause.] If there was a decision of this question in the i 
last election it was that the American people by a hundred thousand i 
majority decided that the Republican party was notto be trusted. [Ap- 
plause.] If there is anything in the signs of the times, they indicate 
that that majority will be greatly increased in the near future, I want 
you to pass your bill and go with it out West; take it with hair, hide, 
and wool all over it, and discuss it there. I want you to meet the peo- 
ple whom you have not hesitated ” to tax from 1 te 200 per cent. on 
the necessaries of life. ; 

I want you to confront them and tell them what you have done, and 
if I am not very much mistaken, when you shall have rendered an ac- 
count of your stewardship and told them how good you have been 
and how in their name you have destroyed their markets, lowered the 
prices of their products, cast out the dead, and raised the devil, they 
will a to you: Get thee behind me, Satan.“ [Laughter and ap- 

laase, 
4 Mr. Chairman, we promise our friends that we will examine their 
bill; we will discuss some of its provisions, for they intend to cut off 
our debate and prevent us from discussing all of them. It needs dis- 
cussion, and will get whatever we are permitted to give it; and then 
when we have done that you will pass it. We will content ourselves 
hy giving our votes against it, and when you leave this House and Sen- 
ate with this enormous load of guilt upon your heads and appear before _ 
the great tribunal for trial, may ‘‘the Lord have mercy on your souls.’? 
[Great applause and cries of Vote!“ Vote!“ on the Democratic 
side. e 

112 McKINLEY. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. PAYsoN reported that the Committee of the le House 
on the state of the Union had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
9416) to reduce the revenue, equalize the duties, etc., and had come to 
no resolution thereon. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I move that the House take a recess until 8 
o’clock this evening; and pending that I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Honse adjourn to-night it be to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow 
morning. ` 

Mr. MORRILL. Pending that I ask unanimous consent to recall æ 
bill from the Senate. 

Mr. FLOWER. I hope we will get order so as to hear what is be- 
ing said. 

Order was restored. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio that when the House adjourn to-day it be to meet at 11 
o'clock a. m. to-morrow? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr, McKINLEY. The purpose of the evening session is for debate 
upon the bill now before the House. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McKINLEY] moves 
that the House take a recess until S o'clock this evening, the session to 
be for debate only on this bill. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, 

RETURN OF A BILL FROM THE SENATE. 


Mr. MORRILL. Pending the announcement, I offer the following f 
resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House request the Senate to return the bill 
(H. R. 2057) for the relief of Barent S, Van Buren. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. MUDD 
for the remainder of the week on account of sickness. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 

Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the following 
titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (S. 2765) granting a pension to William Richardson; and 

A bill (S. 1022) granting a sion to the widow of the late Com- 
mander Samuel H. Baker, United States Navy. 
ee then (at 4 o'clock and 55 minutes p. m.) the House was declared 

recess, 


EVENING SESSION. ; 
The recess having expired, the House reassembled at 8 o’clock p. m. 
Mr. PERKINS called the House to order and directed the reading 


of the following communication: 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
; er's Room, May 7, 1390. 
Mr. PERKINS, of Kansas, is hereby appointed Speaker pro tempore for this 


evening, 
¥ T. B. REED, Speaker. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve it- 
self into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and 
equalize duties on imports. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. Grosvenor in the chair. 


TARIFF BILL. 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the reve- 
nue and equalize duties on imports, 

- Mr. O'DONNELL. Mr. Chairman, in the discussion of the bill No. 
9416 this evening, I shall confine myself mainly to the sugar schedule 
and the provision providing for the payment of a bounty to encourage 
the cultivation of that necessary article in this country. 

The total product of sugar in the world during the year 1889 aggre- 
gated 5,114,620 tons, or 10,229,240,000 pounds. Of this amount the 
people of the United States consumed in the period named 1,422,908 
tons, or 2,845,816,000 pounds, The inhabitants of this country re 
quired considerably more than one-quarter of the world’s supply. 

In this country we produced only 222,341 tons of sugar of all kinds, 
153,909 tons of cane, 43,343 tons of molasses sugar, 22,000 tons of 
` maple sugar, and 3,089 tons of beet and sorghum sugar. We were 
obliged to look to other lands for 1,196,567 tons or 2,393, 134,000 pounds. 
The sugar bill of this country is very large, involving an expenditure 
of $210,000,000 yearly. . 

It is prudent and wise to consider if we can not supply this demand 
from our own soil, grow this necessity at home and retain the money 
here, give employment to our own people and furnish this essential to 
our inhabitants by our planters, farmers, and workingmen. 

For a hundred years we have sought to enconrage the cultivation 
of the cane sugar in the Southern section of our country, and this has 
been attempted by the imposition of tariff duties in the hope and ex- 

tion that a great sugar industry would be created by the fostering 
aid of the import. During the past century there has been paid by the 
ple of the United States $1,400,000,000 in the way of tariff onsugar. 

Now we are confronted with the disappointing fact that the yield of 
sugar in this country is declining; the product is not as large as in 
former years, the year 1889 returning but 307,818,000 pounds of sugar 
grown from the cane in the southern section of our country, known as 
the sugar-bowl of America. 

In view of the facts above narrated, it becomes evident that it is 
practical statesmanship to look about and discover, if we can, methods 
which shall insure to our people cheaper sugar, grown in our own land, 
the product of our own soil, and the result of American labor. To 
meet this wished-for result the Committee on Ways and Means have 
recommended a method which will, in the event of its adoption, prove 
a blessing to all our people. The committee have fitly crowned their 
work in bringing in a bill of great excellence and statesmanship. Its 
leading feature is that it reduces taxation on a household necessity 
and opens the avenue of progress and prosperity by a bountiful pro- 
valon which shall encourage in a substantial manner the effort to sup- 
p g at lower prices to all onr people. 

pp this provision of the bill full effect will cover with its shield 
all the material interests of labor. The effeet will be to enrich the 
land, give employment to our citizens, and cheapen a necessity in every 
home in this land of homes. 

Ineed not state, Mr. Chairman, how gladly I give voiceand vote in favor 
of this section p sugar on the free-list and encouraging the cultiva- 
tion of the staple in all portions of the country by a bounty. More than 
four years since I offered a similar measure in this House, and have 


renewed and urged the 
ever since. It is sweet to see this long sought and urgently demanded 
justice to our people nearly accomplished. 


incorporation of the proposition in our statutes 


BOUNTIES. 


We seek to aid those now growing sugar in this country. Protection 
has not promoted the yield in the Gulf States; that section does not 
produce a ninth of the sugar we require. We will take off the enor- 
mous and indefensible import duty on sugar, a tax unjustifiable; those 
now engaged in sugar production will receive an equivalent in the form 
of a bounty, and the nation will foster the enlarging of our sugar cul- 
tivation. For this purpose the Government of the United States pro- 
poses, by the terms of the bill under discussion, and which will without 
doubt becomea law, the payment of a bounty of 2 cents per pound for 
all sugar polarizing at least 85 per cent., made in this country from 
cane, beet, or sorghum, produced inany State or Territory of this Union. 
This is the beginning of an era of progress in this Republic—an effort 
to encourage the building up of a new and profitable industry, which 
shall increase as the years go on—the outcome of which will be to make 
us independent of the world for our supply of sugar. 

I know there exists a prejudice in this country against bounties. 
Time will remove this and the benefits conferred on all the people will 
commend the proposition. The benefits to inure will be so great and 
lasting that in a few years all our inhabitants will approve this law. 
Washington, Hamilton, and other framers of the Government looked 
with favor upon and commendation of the system of bounties to de- 
velop the resources of the country. 

Let us look briefly to the experience of other lands in the cultivation 
of sugar, countries now famous for the magnitude of their sugar pro- 
daction, which industry was established, stimulated, and made success- 
ful by a judicious system of bounties. Under Napoleon the beet-sugar 
industry of France had its beginning and ever since the Government 
has steadily encouraged by bounties the cultivation of sugar. In the 
past four years the bounties paid to the sugar-growers of France aggre- 
gate $43,000,000; then there is a tariff of 2,25 to 2.80 cents per pound 
on all sugar coming to its ports; in addition, to prevent German and 
Belgian sugar entering the territory of France, a surtax of 7 francs is 
imposed. 

The people pay an excise tax to their Government, which aids in 
creating the bounty fund. More than sixty thousand persons are em- 
ployed in the fabrication of sugar in France, besides the great farming 
population engaged in the cultivation of the beet. The aa product 
has increased each year, and in 1889 466,767 tons were produced, val- 
ned at about $55,000,000. The Frenchconsume 17 pounds per capita; 
the remainder is sold to our people and the rest of the world, Thisin- 
dustry has helped to make France one of the richest, most solid, pro- 
gressive countries on theglobe. In that nation there are eight million 
persons who own the soil; one-half the land is in possession of its 
farming population. The French thrive; they raise sugar, are aided 
by bounties, believe in a protective tariff for their products and manu- 
factures, and flourish. 

Germany long ago developed its sugar industry by a judicious sys- 
tem of bounties, and now it heads the list of the best sugar-producing 
countries of the world, its product last year being 990,604 tons. For 
nearly a century the sugur interests have been encouraged; for the last 
twenty years especial attention and encouragement has been diverted 
to this farming industry; last year the sugar yield of Germany was 
valued at $75,000,000. This has afforded employment to thousands of 
men, women, and children, made a market for the labor of its artisan, 
erected factories, built new lines of railroad, brought prosperity where 
depression existed, and made the land joyous with the sweet song of 
content. 

The cultivation of the sugar-beet has fertilized the land, enriched the 
soil, and reclaimed the worn-out acres of Germany. The unemployed 
have found employment, sugar has been cheapened for home consum 
tion, and a revenue is given the government of the empire. All this 
from the evolution of this marvelous industry which had its beginning 
from the bounty. 

Austria was quick to realize the benefit which would inure to its 
people from the cultivation of the beet sugar, and evinced its apprecia- 
tion of the situation by encouraging the manufacture, giving generous 
bounties to incite the people to move in that direction. Last year 
523,242 tons of beet sugar were grown in that country. 

Russia saw the advantage in sugar cultivation, ordered bounties paid, 
and in 1889 537,000 tons of Russian beet sugar were put on the market. 

Belgium followed, paid the bounties, and last year its population 
produced 145,804 tons of sugar from beets. 

Holland thriftily perceived the need of action, speedily offered boun- 
ties for sugar cultivation, and in 1889 had 46,000 tons of beet sugar 
for sale. 

Beet sugar is more Jargely produced thancane. Last year the sugar 
made from beets in seven countries amounted to 2,764,457 tons, while 
the cane sugar grown in eighteen countries aggregated 2,350,130 tons; 
there were 414,294 tons more of beet sugar grown than there were of 


cane. 
While on this subject of bounties to encourage the cultivation of 
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sugar all over this country I want to call the attention of Congress to 
the action of Brazil. That country last year produced 235,000 tons of 
gane sugar. The new government desired to increase the product. It 
ta authorized an agricultural school and experiment garden for cane 
culture and will supply the best varieties of eane and seed; in addition 
it offers prizes for increased product and added richness of sugar, sup- 
enting these wise provisions by setting aside 30,000,000 milreis 
$16,380,000) as bounties for the encouragement of the sugar industry 
in the different provinces. This enlightened action of the United States 
of Brazil is a wise one for the United States of America to emulate. 


AMERICA ALONE LAGGING. 


All the countries of the world have been moving to supply their 


people with sugar grown on their soil, the product of the labor of 
their inhabitants. I said all; there is one exception. The mightiest, 
test nation in the universe has been content to tax its people 

,000,000 each year for the privilege of using sugar, allowing them 

to pay in addition nearly $4,000,000 per annum in'export duties levied 
on our citizens by other countries to help carry on the governments of 
foreign nations. We have been sending abroad $83,000,000 every year 
for an article of general use that should be the product of our farms 
and farmers. The time has arrived for a change in this matter. We 
can and should follow in the steps of other nations. The opportunity 
has arrived, and I believe the Representatives of the people will try to 
promote the interests of the people, 
WORTHY OF DEMONSTRATION. l 

The bounty which will be offered will demonstrate whether we can 
be independent of the world in the supply of sugar. This desired end 
may require years toconsummate; granting that possibly this may hap- 
pen, butitdoesnotfollow. Othernations have patiently experimented, 
waited, Jabored, and expended millions of dollars to find means to pro- 
duce sugar; one failure was followed by another effort, until the result 
paid munificently for the years of waiting, expense, and toil. During 
the early portion of the present century Continental Europe worked 
almost hopelessly to produce a plant which would thrive in its climate 
and supply sugar. 

Its rulers resorted to schools of instruction, costly experiments, and 
large subsidies to expedite and cultivate the beet and extract its sac- 
charine principles. Each failure led to other efforts, until at last the 
great was reached. For twenty years the people of the countries 

above spoken of have been enjoying the fruits of the efforts of the pio- 
neers in their great industries. For two decades those countries have 
been successful; they have had an enormous increase in production of 
sugar, a tly augmented exportation, and enjoyed another benefit, 
the new impulse to cattle-raising and dairy products; this came from 
the rich fodder derived from the pulp and residuum. 

We will not meet the discouragements that confronted the efforts 
made so long on the continent. We will learn from the Germans, 
French, Austrians, Russians, Belgians, and Hollanders. They have 
had expensive lessons, but they have gained knowledge thereby of 
which we can avail ourselves. We haye the advantages of their labors, 
improvements, experience, and discoveries in the cultivation of the 
root and the mechanical methods of extracting the saccharine contents. 
Others have succeeded. Despite failures and climatic and meteorolog- 
ical difficulties, sugar production was successfully established in Europe. 
Why not here? Science, chemistry, and mechanical skill have com- 
bined to aid us. Will we improve the opportunity? 

Will we permit an industry so highly developed in the Old World 
to remain unknown in the most progressive nation in the world? Our 
conditions are not less favorable than those that existed in Europe. 
We have their experience and improved methods of culture and manu- 
facture. There are no physical laws preventing the development of 
sugar-growing in this country. The expenditure of a few million dol- 
lars each year will form the beginning of an industry that will bring rich 
returns, The salt product of Michigan owes its vastness to the bounty 
the people of the State gave when that Commonwealth was young. 
It has been a grand investment forall the people. New Jersey, Maine, 
Nebraska, and California have authorized bounties to encourage the 
cultivation of sugar, with results that were not discouraging. 

The several States alone should not be obliged to establish these 
wealth-producing industries. The nation and all its people havea deep 
interest in this effort, and we owe it to all our citizens to aid this de- 
sign to diversify our industries and cheapen an article of prime neces- 
sity. I believe that we can produce sugar of as fine quality, great quan- 
tity, and at as low price as the sugar grown in foreign lands. We at 
least can in a short time supply the home demand. We can make sugar 
as cheaply and as plentifully here as it can be raised in Russia, Belgium, 

_ Holland, or even in the great nations where it is produced so extensively. 

This proposed bounty will result in a great triumph for our people; 
it will invite them to cultivate the saccharine plants, and we will see 
a successful development of the new process of sugar-making. The 
soils and climates of many of our States are as well adapted for the 
growth of sugar-beets and sorghum as are those of lands in the Old 
World. No nation that has undertaken to cultivate sugar and has 
been assisted by a bounty to the people thereof has failed. The effort 
will not result in failure in this section of the world. 


CAN WE GROW BEET SUGAR? 

It is sometimes claimed that neither beet nor sorghum sugar can be 
successfully cultivated in this country. Let me say that in California 
last year 4,800,000 pounds of beet sugar were produced. In 
120,000 pounds were the result of experiment; and it is calculated this 
year 12,000 tons of sugar will be produced from the beet. Further and 
enlarged development is assured. In this vast nation we are favored 
with a variety of soils and varied climates. Michigan, Indiana, Kansas, 
Nebraska, California, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey will successfully 
grow the sugar-beet. Those well versed on the subject give the assur- 
ance that where wine and corn are grown it is possible to cultivate the 
sugar-beet. The beet-root is a biennial, and where it flourishesit pre- 
pares the soil for cereals, enriching it and giving enlarged yield for the 
crops that follow. 

By its growth we have a diversity of culture and new fertilization. 
Thesugar-beet takes nothing from the soil, as its constituents are de- 
rived from other sources, chiefly atmospheric, for it has been thoroughly 
demonstrated that sugar is primarily elaborated in the leaves under the 
influence of light. The sugar in the beet is formed by the absorption 
from the atmosphere of its chemical constituents by means ofits ſoliage. 
It is declared that of all crops this is the least exhaustive to the soil. 

SORGHUM. 

Where the sugar-beet will flourish it is believed sorghum will thrive. 
Kansas last year produced 689 tons of sorghum sugar, and soon a 
greater demonstration will be made of the sugar product from sorghum 
in that State. The work has hardly passed the eve of experiment, but 
financially it is remunerative, and the farmers realize the cultivation 
of sorghum pays far better than does wheat or corn. Japan grows a 
larger portion of its sugar from sorghum, as likewise does China. China 
claims to have been the first to discover the process of sugar-making, 
and that three thousand years ago the sorghum yielded the saccha- 
rine products under devices of Chinese invention. There is wealth in 
sorghum for our farmers. 

WHY WE SHOULD PRODUCE OUR OWN SUGAR, 

The time has come when we should produce sugar at least for the 
wants of our people. Science, chemistry, and mechanical skill have 
combined to transfer the habitat of this necessity of life to northern 
latitudes. when it was only a few years ago believed it could only be 
produced in the tropics. Why, our neighbors in the Dominion of Can- 
ada are preparing to cultivate the sugar-beet, as their experiments look- 
ing to sugar supply at home indicatea yield of 30 tons per acre, They 


hope to have an annual production of 100,000 tons of sugar, . 


obviate the necessity of importing the staple. 
RELIEF FROM BURDENS. 

By the passage of paragraph 727 of this bill you relieve our people of a 
tax of $56,000,000 per year on an article necessary in every Tonbola. 
Our people consume 3,000,000,000 pounds of sugar every year, or 51 
pounds for each inhabitant; this costs the colossal sum of $210,000,000 
per year. It is a necessity of life in universal use. Each person pays 
$3.50 for sugar per annum, while it is estimated that in the same length 
“ time the individual will consume a barrel of flour, which costs about 

5.50. 

The cost of these two staples is nearer equal than is generally sup- 
posed. We appeal fora removal of the direct tax on all, a tax thatis no 
respecter of persons; it is levied and exacted from all in the country, 
rich and poor, old and young, from the infant in its mother’s arms to 
the centenarian tottering on the verge of the grave; all are included 
in this tax of $66,000,000 each year, 2 cents for each pound, gathered 
as revenue when the revenue isnot needed. Let us blot this tax from 
our statutes; and then, as was written by the great bard three cen- 
turies agone: 
The bitter past, more welcome is the sweet. 
THE TAX HAS FAILED TO PROMOTE SUGAR CULTIVATION. 

. We have essayed for a century to develop our sugar industry in the 
Southern States. The people reluctantly conclude that sugar is not 
longer entitled to protection by the system of import duties, The rea- 
son is apparent. After all these decades of attempted stimulation, at 
such a cost, the cane does not give us one-ninth of the needed supply. 
Under such circumstances the longer continuance of sugar duties is in- 
defensible, and we will adopt more efficacious methods to obtain our 
sugar in our own country. After an outlay of $1,400,000,000 on the 
part of the people paid as a sugar tax, only a little over 1 ounce in 
every pound used in this country is of home production. The tariff has 
made us the greatest country in the universe in all things save one. 
With all our marvelous development the cane-sugar industry has been 
the one retrogressive industry. 

ANOTHER BENEFIT, 

By cheapening sugar we stop the import of preserved fruits and es- 
tablish a market for our home fruits. The greatest fruit-producing 
country on the globe is obliged to import millions of dollars’ worth of 
preserved fruits every year, owing to the high price of sugar. This 
sugar should be produced here to preserve fruits grown here, to be con- 
sumed here. This bill enacted into law will be a sacchariferous bless- 
ing in countless ways. It will certainly take thésand ont of the sugar 
trust. Even though, improbable as that may seem as a probability, 11 
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we fail to createa t sugar industry, at the least $56,000,000 in taxes 
levied on sugar and molasses are saved to the consumers, 


TO BENEFIT AGRICULTURE, 

All the people will be benefited by the bounty which will result in 
the establishment of sugar production in this country. It will be the 
beginning of a new era in agricultural prosperity. We have ten mill- 
ion farmers; one-third of the inhabitants of this Republic are dwellers, 
owners, and laborers on the farms. It is these toilers who have done so 
much to create this nation, have made it prosperous and stable. Half 
of the productive workers of the country are agriculturists. The farm- 
ing communities produce $4,000,000,000 worth of products each year 
they toil in sunshine, rain, and frost. They have made the land plen- 
teous and glad for all but themselves. 

If you aid them in establishing this growing of sugar, whereby they 
can diversify farm products, the farmer may then attain that high de- 
gree of prosperity which he is entitled to enjoy. Science has shown 
the way to prepare the soil; it has overcome the mechanical problem 
necessary to the extraction of sugar, made ifs cultivation profitable, 
and now the tillers of the earth are ready to aid science in supplying 
mankind with sugar and its saccharine resultants. Adopt this method 
and the farmer will find new avenues for earning money from the farm; 
he will receive better compensation for his long hours of toil, his land 
will be enriched, the production will be enlarged, a necessity made 
cheaper, the acres of the husbandman expand in the new growth, 
“blessed with the bounty and the benison of heaven.“ 

IN THE INTEREST OF LABOR. 

By this means the unemployed will find labor to perform, all who 
toil will be benefited, the skill of our artisans will be called into 
requisition. By this means we shall increase the opportunities for 
enparauen and the margin of the unemployed will 18 When 
once this enterprise is established we will make long strides in the ad- 
vance to that full measure of growth and prosperity our future is des- 
tined to attain. Newly developed industries supplant poverty with 
prosperity. Ifyou have a population employed you 1 the prog- 
ress of a nation and do away with the turbulent and dissatisfied idle, 
the disturbing element which blights all roseate calculations for the 
future. This proposal when ratified will bring good times. 

Those v. in all the wants and needs of this industry to be estab- 


. lished calculate that in a decade, if the effort prove the success here as 


in other countries, a thousand factories will be ruig, which capital 
w. pend $400,000,000 to erect, and to keep them in operation the 
rof one hundred thousand wage-earners will be needed. With this 
we will emerge from stagnation and industrial inactivity. We will 
see new vitality in all branches of trade, followed by wealth and hap- 
piness. Such laws are beneficent; they can only make all the people 
prosperous, industrious, and happy. The possibilities of our country 
are illimitable; let us aid them with advanced ideas and more energetic 
civilization. 

Mr. KERR, ofIowa. Before the gentleman leaves that point, will 
he yield for a question? 

Mr. DONNELL. Les, sir. - 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Does the gentleman think we can produce our 
own sugar by offering bounties? 

Mr. O'DONNELL. Yes, sir. I am afraid the gentleman has not 
listened to my argument, or he would not have needed to ask the 
question. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I have been listening carefully. 

Mr. O' DONNELL. I have undertaken to demonstrate just that 
point. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Would it be possible, with the present re- 
sources of the Government, to pay $66,000,000 a year as bounties upon 


sugar? 

Mr. DONNELL. We will not have to pay that all at once, the 
gentleman will remember. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. In fifteen years it will amount to over a hun- 
dred millions at the rate of 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. O'DONNELL. France has paid forty-three millions in the last 
four years, and certainly we can do as much. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa, And paid it to her own people. 

Mr. O'DONNELL. Yes, sir. 

HIDES. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have said, this bill is a most excellent one. To 
perfect it slight changes are desirable, and I would be glad if a few 
improvements could be made. The people of the district who have 
honored me by sending me here to represent them would be glad to see 
a duty placed on hides. During the last five years the importation of 
hides has ted $120,000,000, or about $25,000,000 each year. 
For each of these five years more than 4,000,000 hides haye been im- 
ported, and the currency of this country has been depleted by the amount 
of their cost. We have paid the herdsmen of South America in the 
last five years about $100,000,000 to encourage the production of this 
industry in their country; the balance we have paid foreign vessels and 


ts for gathering and transporting them to our country, and then 
e sum of $120,000,000 we have paid to encourage the production of 
hides in other countries, 


During the past five years the prices of domestic hides in our mar- 
kets have decreased $1.20 to $1.60 panua thus causing a loss 
from twelve to fifteen millions of dol per annum to the farmers o; 
the United States, as the directresult of this importation. It is sta 
that the number of hides produced in this country is double the num- 
ber imported, or about 9,000,000 pieces. We are told of the benefits 
from placing hides on the free-list. I know the leather industry has 
$76,964,610 of capital invested and its annual product is valued at 
$208,811,024; and furthermore it employs 42,545 hands and pays 
annually $17,569,233 in wages; the latter total more than equals the 
yearly loss of the farmer by the substitution of foreign hides for the 
domestic. 

The number of cattle in the United States this year is 52,801,907 head 
an increase of 2,500,000 over the preceding year. It would seem that 
we could supply the demand for hides from our own country without 
going abroad. We can produce all we need. The hide is one-sixth of the 
value of the animal. It costs the farmer as much to produce the hide as 
it does the tanner to make the hide into leather. The labor cost is as great. 
One is protected; the other is not. Reference is frequently made to the 
fact that we export 89,000, 000 worth of leather each year. t is pleas- 
ant to contemplate—far more pleasing than the overlooked fact that 
we import over $11,000,000 worth of leather and manufactures thereof 
in addition to the $25,000,000 worth of hides brought from other lands. 
The tanners and wholesale dealers are pro they have thriven 
and added to their individual wealth; it been at the expense of the 
millions of cattle-growers in this country. 

The farmers feel that the alleged decrease in the price of foot-wear 
does not reimburse them, for the decline in price has been equal to 
only about 15 per cent. of the loss on hides. But, gran the reduc- 
tion in prices of boots and shoes claimed, the farmers still feel that the 
fact remains that they suffer a loss of $10,000,000 to $12,000,000 every 
year to encourage the industries of the tanners and leather-dealers in 
the eastern portion of our country, at the same time encouraging hide 
production in other countries. The farmer fails to grasp the en 

rotective 


of the argument that hides should be admitted free and a p 
duty levied upon the manufactured product, leather. Protect each or 
make them both free of duty. 


I think this bill would be improved if hides were transferred from 
the free and put on the dutiable list. I hope this will be done. 

The cattle-raisers of the States find sharp competition from South 
America. They suffer another injustice at the hands of the cattle kings 
of the West, who occupy the lands without paying rent or taxes. In 
1888 almost a State was occupied by cattle belonging to syndicates. 
These people had 531 unlawful inclosures, aggregating 7,224,070 acres; 
4,500,390 acres were recovered in 1888, but still thousands of acres re- 
main in control of those to whom they do not belong, free occupants, 
giving them advantages over those who pay taxes and bear theirshare 
of the expenses of Government. An unfair advantage is given them, 
to the detriment of the ſarmers of the country. Last year 45 new cases 
of unlawful occupancy were reported, ting 418,930 acres, and 
fences were removed from 165,050 acres, appily, this unfair compe- 
tition is being removed, but the work progresses slowly. 

TIN-PLATES, 

One of the many admirable features of this bill is the section designed 
to build up a tin-plate industry in the United States. The inhabitants 
of the United States are larger consumers of tin-plates than any other 
people. We use tin for culinary, domestic, dairy, roofing, and canning 
purposes, and the grand aggregate shows that in this country more 
tin-plates are consumed than in all the restof the world. We expend 
$20,000,000 each year for tin-plates, and, remarkable as it may seem, 
there is not a manufacturing establishment where tin-plate is made in 
this country; the greatest consumer in the world does not manufacture 
an ounce. 

It costs our people $60,000 each working day for tin-pla d 
this money goes abroad; none of it is kept here; none of oe $0,000 
expended each day goes to American workmen; it all goes to laborers 
acrossthesea. The experiment of tinning iron pavs was tried in 1873; 
four establishments were run for five years in hio and Pennsylvania. 
When the four mills began business tin-plate sold at $12.50 per box, 
and the price kept declining until it fell to $5.18 per box. We saw the 
effect of the competition of American tin- plate. Unfortunately, aftera 
five years’ struggle, the American factories closed, and since 1878 for- 
eigners have had control of the market. Great Britain has had a mo- 
nopoly of the tin-plate trade and manufacture since 1720. 

But we are told we have no tin. Dakota will answer that in a way 
that shows how baseless is the statement. The Black Hills will pro- 
duce the tin ore. Should that source fail we will import, for block-tin 
is on the free list in this bill and we have the free raw material thereby. 
We can import the tin, and we have the other constituents, iron and 
steel, in abundance. If we can not secure the tin from the West we 
can obtain it from abroad. We can thereby do the work here, giving 
employment to our own workmen. We can do as England does: im- 

rt tin from the Malayan Peninsula, the islands in the Straits of Ma- 

acca, and from Australia. England has a limited supply in Cornwall; 
the remainder is brought from the sections above named. The United 
States purchases two-thirds of the product of Great Britain. 
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Since this bill was presented the press of England have become 
alarmed in the fear that Shis grons market will be lost to them by our 
people reaping the advantage from the industry being carried on here by 
ourown workmen. The trade journals of London state that if this bill 
becomes a law the occupation of three-fourths of the workmen there will 
be gone, and if the manufacturer and workmen continue in the busi- 
ness they must come here. This alternative will be beneficial to us. 
Tin-plates are sheets of iron or steel coated with tin or with a mixt- 
ure of tinand lead. Steel is preferable, and we have that industry 
established. The tariff on tin-plates now is 1 cent per pound. , 

It is proposed to make it 2.2 cents on each pound, to do away with 
the revenue tariff and extend protection, build up another industry, 
and be independent of the world, so far as the tin-plate supply is con- 
cerned. We will add this industry to our nation. The price to the 
consumer will not be oppressively increased. In a short time after the 
works are established, competition will bring the price lower than it is 
now. To supply our people with the tin - plate they now import would 
necessitate the erection of sixty-eight mills, involving a cost of $30,000,- 
000. More than thirty 8 workmen would find employment, 
earning over $12,000,000 each year. These additions to the manu- 
facturing capital and roll of wage-earners alone justify action looking 
to the manufacture of our tin-plate by our own workmen. 

In addition to the above, a well known authority states that to manu- 
facture our own tin-plate would— 

Make a market every year for 450,000 tons of iron ore, 300,000 tons of limestone, 
1,500,000 tons of coal, 300,000 tons of pig-iron, 5,000,0C0 bushels of charcoal, 5,000,- 
000 pounds of lead, 25,000,000 pounds of tin, 10,000,000 pounds of tallow, 3,000,000 
pounda of sulphuric acid, and about 10,000,000 feet of lumber. 

BINDING-TWINE. 

I am pleased that manila, hemp, and sisal grass are placed on the 
free-list. I could wish that binding-twine was admitted free of duty. 
I hope it may be yet. There are about ten million pounds of binding- 
twine used in this country every year. It hasin the past year gone 
into the hands of the most avaricious trust ever known. Luckily Con- 
gress has enacted a law to throttle these conspiracies against human 
rights. This binding-twine is manufactured from hemp or substitutes 
for hemp; 75 per cent. is made from manila, hemp, and sisal grass, 
each fiber being employed about equally; 10 per cent. is made from 
American hemp; no binding-twine is imported. The farmer will yet 
be independent on the supply of binding-twine. The day is not far 
away when his binding-twine will be made from flax fiber, grown on his 
farm, stronger, better, and cheaper than the article he now uses. 

THE BILL IN GENERAL, 

I t exceedingly, Mr. Chairman, that I have not time to discuss 
this bill at length. In the main itis admirable. I have suggested a 
few improvements for the consideration of Congress. The people are 
anxious that this bill be enacted. While the free-list is enlarged, 
methods are pores for greater development. Manufactures are en- 
couraged, and at last agriculture is recognized in a measure extending 
protection to the farming interests, which is raised from 24.54 per cent., 
as now, to 43.09 per cent. on farm products, The woo] clip will be 
enlarged under the operation of this bill; the manufactures of woolen 
goods will be increased over $1,000,000 each month. The world’s con- 
sumption of wool is two thousand million pounds annually; of this 
nearly one-third is consumed by our people. 

We seek to supply our people with this great staple and will see the 
stimulating Influences of this measure in the increased flocks that will 
be kept on every farm. The number of sheep will increase under pro- 
tective duties, We have seen the decrease of four million of the flocks 
in England in twenty years under free trade. While our manufactur- 
ers and artisans are protected, nothingon the farm isneglected. Even 
eggs, the yearly production of which in this country equals in money 
the value of the annual output of iron, are protected. Thisisa t lay 
for the American hen; again we throw off the foreign yolk,” we 
will keep the two and a half million dollars we pay out for foreign eggs 
each year at home, money for the farmers’ wives. This Congress is 
alive to the possibilities of the agricultural resources of the nation, and 
will promote their fullest development. 

New industries, providing work for the unemployed, will spring into 
being from the operation of this bill; the increased demand for Ameri- 
can labor will bea lasting benefit to the nation. The wealth ofthe United 
States is estimated at sixty thousand millions of dollars. The state- 
ment is made that this is greater than the wealth of the world one 
hundred and fifty years ago. This summary of our industrial progress 
exhibits the resources of the land, the capacity for development of the 
nation. The effect of this bill, enacted into law, will tend to even 
greater advancement. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEWART, of e ee Mr. Chairman, I am mindful of the 
ſact that the subject of tariff has not only engaged the attention of this 
this House, but is receiving most earnest consideration by the American 
people. It is the most potential issue which to-day divides the two 
great political parties of this country. And, sir, I maintain that the 

ings of the Democratic party on this question are better calculated 
to promote the prosperity of the people than are those of our opponents, 
Our friends on the other side of the Chamber contend for u high tariff, 
one which they claim will protect American industries and American 


labor, and possibly the utterances of no member of the Republican 
party have attracted so much attention as those of the Hon. WILLIAM 
McKINLEY the present chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. In a speech delivered by him in Geo in 1888, as well as 
his speech delivered on this floor to-day, he insisted at great length that 
the taxing power of the Government could be used, not only for pub- 
lie purposes, but for the purpose of fostering infant industries This 
position, in my opinion, is so contrary to the true theory of Govern- 
ment as established by our fathers and is so detrimental to our best in- 
terests that it should not pass without dispute. Section 8 of Article VIII 
of the Constitution of the United States deals with the matter of taxa- 
tion and clothes Congress with whatever power it possesses over this 
subject. This section is as follows: 


The Congress shall have power to la 
excises; to 
fare of the 


y the debts and provide 4 pcg per gel png for 
nited States. 

Was this t of power to collect taxes for private or for public 
purposes? duties are so levied as that the interests of one man or 
class of men are promoted thereby, will any reasoning mind 3 
that such conduct is for the common defense or for the general wel- 
fare of the United States?“ Will any constitutional 2 for a 
moment contend that the Government has authority under the taxing 
power to extend aid to any one in conducting a private business? 

Judge Cooley, in discussing this question, declares that— 


Constitutionally a tax can have no other basis than the raising of revenue for 
public purposes, and whatever governmental exaction has not this basis is 
tyrann and unlawful. A tax on imports, therefore, the 8 of which is 
not to raise revenue, but to discourage and indireotly prohibit some 
import for the benefit of some home . be questioned ag 
pe — merely colorable, and therefore not warranted by constitutional prin- 
ples. 
Judge Miller, of the Supreme Court of the United States, in discuss- 
ing the legality of a tax levied by the city of Topeka, Kans., has de- 
clared: 


Ofall a conferred on the Government that of taxation is most Hable to 
abuse. This power can as readily be employed against one class of individuals 
and in favor of another, so as to ruin the one class and give unlimited wealth and 
prosperity to the other, if there are no en limitations of the use for which 
the power may be exercised. To lay with one hand the power of the Govern- 
ment on the property of the citizen and with the other bestow it upon favored 
individuals to aid private enterprises and build up private fortunes is none the 
leas robbery use it is done under the forms of law and is led taxation, 
This is not legislation, it is a decree under le tiveforms, Nor is it taxation, 
Beyond a cavil there can be no lawful taxation which is not laid for public pur- 
poses, 

In passing I would ask the gentleman if this is not good authority, 

The supreme court of Maine, in considering this question, has de- 
clared that— 

No public exigency can uire private spoliation forthe private benefit of fa- 
eee zi 3 p 2 


The supreme court of Iowa has held: 

No authority or even dictum can be found which asserts that there can be an 
eg taxation where the money to be raised does not go into the publ 

And the court further declares that— 

The uniform weight of judicial authority is that taxes are to be imposed for 
the use of the people, and not for the l benefit of individuals, 5 

Of course tariff taxes are legal and proper when laid for purposes of 
raising revenue for the Government. But when such taxes are not 
raised for revenue, but imposed for the purpose of giving special ad- 
vantages or protection against competition, then the Government uses 
the ae power to aid private concerns, and every dollar of taxes so 
collected is both ee and tyrannical, for the reason that the 
money does not go into the Treasury of the Government, but into the 
pockets of preferred classes, Will the gentleman deny this proposi- 
tion? 

If there was any one proposition more strenuously insisted upon 
than any other by the gentleman in his Geo speech, as well as in 
his speech to-day, it was that under the Constitution power was con- 
F Congress to so legislate as to benefit one industry, although 
it might result in injury to others. 

In refutation of this proposition I desire to submit some testimony 
of a high character. 

President Jefferson, in 1801, declares that— 

Agriculture, manufactured, commerce, and navigation, the four pillars of our 
prosperity, are the most thriving when left most free to individual enterprise. 

President Jackson, in 1837, declared— 

That the General Government had no power toraise revenue or impose taxes 
a for the purposes enumerated in the Constitution. And if its income is 


found to exceed these wants it should be forthwith reduced and the burdens of 
the people so far lightened, 


President Polk, in his message to Congress in 1845, used the follow- 
ing language: 

Taxation, direct or indirect, is a burden, and itshould be so imposed as to op- 
erate as equally as may be on all classes in I of their 347 to bear 
it. To make taxing power an actual benefit to ohò class necessarily increases 
the burden of the others beyond their proportion, and would be manifestly un- 
just. It is true, wap erg to domestic industries is of popular import, but it 
should apply under a just system to all the various branches of i 
country. The farmer or planter who toils yearly in his fleld 18 
mestic industry, and is as much entitled to have labor pro’ as 
ufacturer. 
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There is so much of wisdom, statesmanship, and patriotism in the 
1 made by President Polk, on March 4, 1845, that 
I will ask to have the same included as a part of my remarks: 

One of the difficulties which we have had to encounter in the practical ad- 

on of the Government consists in the adjustment of our revenue laws 
and the levy of the taxes necessary for the support of Government, In the gen- 
eral proposition that no more money shall be collected than the necessities of 
an economical! administration shall require, all parties seem to acquiesce. Nor 
does there seem to be any material difference of opinion as to the absence of 
. right in the Government to tax one section of country or one class of citizens 
or one occupation for the mere profit of another. In levying tariff, revenue 
should be the object, protection the incident, To tax one branch of home in- 
dustry for the benefit of another would be unjust, Noone interest can right- 
fully claim an advantage over others or to be enriched by impoverishing 
others. I have heretofore declared that I was opposed to a tariff for protection 
merely, aud not for revenue. 


President Fillmore, in 1850, said: 

A high tariff can never be permanent. ‘It excludes competition, and thereby 
invites the investment of capital in manufactures to such excess that when 

brings distress, bankruptcy,and ruin upon all who have been misled 

by its faithless protection. 

President Pierce, in 1855, said: 

It is now generally conceded that the purposes ot revenue alone can justify the 
in n of duties on imports, 


he says, referring to the report of the Secretary of the 


And again 
y tl 


A reduction of duties, with a view to raising revenue and not protection, may 
now be regarded as the settled policy of the country. 


President Arthur said, in discussing our system of tax and tariff leg- 
islation— 


That our merchant marine should be raised from its enfeebled condition, and 
new markets provided for the sale beyond our borders of the manifold fruits of 
our indust. enterprises. 

That there should be a healthful enlargement of our trade with Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, which should be sought by reducing tariff burdens on such of their 
wares as neither we nor the other American states are fitted to produce, and thus 
enabling ourselves to obtain in return a better market for our supplies of food. 


President Arthur, in 1882, also declared 
That it was a maxim of political economy that all taxation is u burden, how- 
ever wisely or prudently imposed. And that substantially all agree in the doc- 


that only such taxes ought to be levied as are necessary for a wise and 
economic administration of the Government. 


Again he declares— 

That the present tariff system is unjust; t makes unequal distributions both 
of its burdens and its benefits. 

Mr. Kasson, a Representative from Iowa, in 1886 declared that such 
a system is simple robbery, taking from one home industry and pay- 
ing it to another. He said it is an attempt against the law of Provi- 
dence to force the people of this country to pay more for what they 
need than by the laws of Providence they would otherwise need. 

Mr. Storrs, who stood high in the councils of the Republican party, 
denounced this of taxation, declaring that it was a scheme for 
the private enrichment of the manufacturer. 

President Cleveland, in discussing this question of unequal taxation, 
declares the system vicious, inequitable, and illogical. But why refer 
to what others have said regarding this system of taxation? Is there 
not a sense of justice in the — and heart which instinctively de- 
clares that a system of taxation which takes from one class of men in 
order to enhance the riches of another class is not only contrary to the 
genius of our American institutions, but is most oppressive and neces- 
sarily unconstitutional? 

The gentleman saw proper to give what he claims to be the true defi- 
nition of a protective and free-trade policy. Withont stopping to dis- 
cuss these definitions as an abstract question and without repeating 
the constitutional argument heretofore presented, it will be quite suf- 
ficient to say that those who favor a revenue tariff are not undertaking 
to arrange a new scheme of taxation on a free-trade basis. Weare deal- 
ing with existing conditions as we find them. Large and numerous 
industries haye grown up in this country, and we would raise revenue 
only to the extent of public necessity, and should this afford incidental 
benefits to these industries we would gladly see their usefulness en- 


ed. 

The basis of all trade consists in the exchange of products, and we 
would extend and broaden our commerce so that we might have access 
to the markets of the world in which to dispose of our surplus and sell 
or exchange our products in that market which offers the greatest in- 
ducements. This, in my opinion, should constitute the true Ameri- 
can system, rather than that policy which would circumscribe our trade 
to the boundary of our own possessions. As to the manner in which 
England conducts her financial affairs, to which the gentleman re- 
ferred, it is only necessary in reply to say that England buys our cot- 
ton, our surplus grain, and other products. If we refuse to trade with 

and or make the rate of our import duties so high as in a large 
measure to force her products out of our market, in such case what shall 
be done with our cotton? We produce more than is n for home 
consum What would become of our surplus grain? Doesit need 
an argument to convince any one that the more we extend our com- 
merce the greater will be the benefit toour people? Wedo BADIN, 
seek to copy ot postal icy, but seek an exchange of products w. 
may benefit both countries, and without which policy we would have 


no market for our surplus products, which would necessarily result in 
reducing the price of both our products and our labor. 

The chief export for exportation of the South is cotton and of the 
West grain. By reason of the tariff laws the ships in which these are 
transported are forced to come to our ports in ballast, and the result 
in most cases is these products pay freight charges both ways. A re- 
duction of the tariff would enable these ships to bring full cargoes to 
this country and thereby lessen the freight charges on our products 
one-half or nearly so. 

The gentleman dwelt at great length on the adoption of that policy 
which by imposing a high rate of duty on foreign imports he claimed 
would necessarily develop the fields, factories, and mines of our coun- 
try, and would also maintain high rates of wages and bring general 
prosperity. This entire argument was based upon the presumption 
that a protective tariff does not increase the price of products to the 
consumer. This argument has been so often refuted that it would seem 
unnecessary for me to make a reply. In the very nature of things how 
is it possible for us to impose a high rate of duty on imported products 
so that the manufacturer of such products in this country can sell theirs 
at a higher price, at such rate as to maintain high wages, and at the 
same time make the manufacturer rich, and that all this will not in- 
crease the price of the product to the consumer? 

The argument is illogical, fallacious, not to say ridiculous. In 1867 
Senator Sherman, of Ohio, in a speech declared ‘‘that every duty on 
imported merchandise imposed a burden upon the purchaser; that it 
gave to the domestic manufacturer an advantage equal to the duty.“ 

Surely my friends on the other side of the Chamber will accept this 
as good authority. Do not the facts abundantly establish the proposi- 
tion that this condition of things helps the capitalist, burdens the 
consumer, and only tends to deceive the laborer, for where is the evi- 
dence that the laborers of this country are rapidly accumulating fort- 
unes? 

The gentleman announced with seeming triumph that a protective 
tariff was in accordance with the highest law of nature, that of self- 
protection. In reply to this let it be taken for granted that the ap- 
talist as well as the wage-worker in favored industries is benefited by 
a protective tariff. Does the gentleman for a moment contend that it 
would be legally or morally right that the taxing power of the Gov- 
ernment be turned over to one individual, so that he can gather up 
part of what his neighbors make? This is the complaint we have 
against this American system.“ 

Shall seven millions of farmers pay a tax of 47 per cent. to help 
along one and three-fourths millions of persons who are engaged in pro- 
tected industries? Shall the Government become the guardian of a 
favored industry and leave the remainder without ianship? 
When we press the gentleman’s logic to its last analysis what is it? 
It amounts to this, that it is both constitutionally and equitably right 
to so adjust the rates of duties or so select subjects of taxation as to 
secure advantages to some classes over others. It must necessarily fol- 
low, if the foregoing be true, that it would be both constitutional and 
equitable for the Government to raise an excess of revenue by taxation 
for the purpose of applying the same to the promotion of private and 
favored enterprises. If we aid one by direction, the other indirectly, 
and by both methods take so much money from the people by taxation, 
what difference does it make to them, and would the gentleman for a 
moment say that he is in favor of the latter proposition ? 

In discussing the relation of the Government to the people, the true 
philosophy of the situation is this; We must suppose that all men vol- 
untarily select their business avocations and start with an even race the 
business of life; and it is not to be presumed that the Government will 
step in and by the use of the taxing power make one avocation more 
profitable at the expense of others; but this is exactly what the so-called 
American system is doing. The farmers toil and bear burdens for the 
benefit of certain protected industries, and the gentleman and his polit- 
ical associates look on with complacency, as well as to say, 

Lay on, Macduff: 
And damn'd be ke who first cries, * Hold, enough!“ 

In the speech to which reference has been made—I mean the dis- 
tinguished gentleman’s effort before a Georgia audience—he sought to 
illustrate Republican tariff doctrine by stating that the city of Atlanta 
taxed itinerant traders. This illustration must have fatigued the gen- 
tleman's imagination. If Atlanta imposes a tax on itinerant traders, 
most certainly it is a tax for revenue, and not for protection; and the 
gentleman must have known that under the Constitution of our country 
the city of Atlanta could not discriminate between one of her own citi- 
zens and another citizen of Georgia, or between the citizen of Maine 
and the citizen of Ohio. Will not the gentleman see that his illustra- 
tion was most unfortunate? And while reſe to the subject of tax- 
ation by the city of Atlanta I think the city, with its rapid prosperity, 
which has challenged the admiration certainly of Georgia, if not of the 
whole South, will fitly furnish an illustration well calculated to show 
the fallacy of the gentleman’s theory of taxation. 

Atlanta in her progressiveness has established a trade not only wi 
the le of Georgia, but with Alabama, Tennessee, North and Sou 
Caroling, and Florida. She affords a great market where the products 
of the farm and the mine snd the skilled 3 
exchanged for goods and necessary articles. This ex has been 


7 


most beneficial to both parties. It has built up one of the finest cities 
in all the land. Now let us apply the gentleman's theory. If podun 


from the country districts of Georgia or from the tes 

bad been subjected to a high rate of duty before they could be ad- 

mitted into Atlanta, what would have been the result upon the pros- 

Fare of that city? Could it have prospered? Could the burnt city 
ve risen like magic? 

Was it not the free-trade system which Atlanta has enjoyed above 
every other consideration to which her greatness may be ascribed? and 
if this system has proven so beneficial in the growth and prosperity of 
Atlanta why would it not apply with equal force to the prosperity of 
our country? I beg to suggest that while our American States are sov- 
ereign, yet between them we have had free trade; and who can over- 
estimate this fact in accounting for our great State and national pros- 
perity? By the approved methods of the application of steam to ma- 
ohinery the distance between this and other countries becomes a matter 
of s moment, and when the markets of the world shall have been 

ed to our commerce and the raw material of other countries brought 
foe and placed under the manipulations of our skilled mechanics and 
artisans, who can foretell the grandeur that is in store for our people? 

The honorable gentleman urged with apparent confidence thata high- 
tariff system was justified from the fact that it furnished to our people 
a home market. Nothing could be more deceptive on the part of our 
protection friends than this cry of the home market. It is a mere catch- 
word and most misleading. We have a home market and always will 
have. It was not created by law. It is based on the principle of sup- 

y and demand. But this is no reason why we should not have access 

the markets of other countries. With acountry great in resources, 
one upon which nature has bestowed its grandest gifts, with our broad 
acres and salubrious climate, with a population whose skill may well 
challenge the admirationof mankind, with machinery and implements 
unexcelled, we will always have a surplus, unless in ease of great 
drought or pestilence. And shall we with a purpose simply to benefit 
one-fifth of our population be shut in as well as shut out from the mar- 
kets of other nations? 

It is inconsistent with that great purpose which marks the civiliza- 
tion of the age to insist that we shall be confined to the home market. 
Our resources are abundant and almost boundless. Why, then, shall 
we be influenced by that narrow and contracted policy which would 
make us dependent alone on the home market? It appears from the 
statistics that American products which sold in the European markets 
from 1853 to 1880, consisting of breadstuffs, provisions, cotton, etc., 
amounted to $8,000,000,000. Is not this fact of itself conclusive proof 
that we should not be confined to the home market, but thatall of the 
highways of the world should be opened to our commerce? Take 

other statement: In 1880 the value of all farm products was $2,500,- 

„000. Of this amount $242,000,000 was cotton, of which $211,000,- 

were exported, leaving cereals and provisions to the value of $2,289,- 

„000; and of this amount $375,000,000 worth were exported, leaving 
about $1,914,000,000 to be consumed at home. 

Is not this statement, taken from the census of 1880, well calculated 
Í £ convince any unprejudiced mind that the home-market theory is a 

elusion? China well illustrates what a home market will accomplish 
fora nation. During the last three thousand years in a great measure 
ghe has kept the accumulations of her own people within her own bor- 
ders. What a spectacle her condition presents to the civilized world 
to-day. She has reduced the home-market theory to its Jast analysis. 
¥ 5 no people on earth can subsist on so small an amount as the 

inese. And to-day, in the industrial arts, she is in her inſancy. 
er people are the slaves of capital. I would present China to my pro- 
tion friends as an object-lesson on home market, and would ask, do 
ey want the sad fate which has been visited on the people of China 
be meted out to the people of America? 
The honorable gentleman from Ohio, in his Georgia speech, in dis- 
ing the effect of 5 tariff upon the farming interests of 
* used the following language: 

Next to the laborer the farmer is the immediate beneficiary of the American 
system, It brin 
paa are brought into close proximity, The problem of transportation is 

(EE Sa 

ket, would waste and decay in the fields, I need not tella farmer in this neigh- 

rhood of the beneficial effects of a home market. His own experience is bet- 

r than any tees Atlanta has given him an object-lesson. It has in- 

creased the value of farm products and enhaneed the value of every foot of 
ground he owns. 

We all admit that America is primarily and essentially an agricult- 

Jcountry. Of all the great interests of this country agriculture is 
eminently the most important. If crops are plentiful and the 
pies of products good, all other interests prosper. If agriculture 


ers, other interests of the country suffer likewise. For a number — 


years, from drought and bad legislation, agriculture has languished, 
nd the honorable gentleman no doubt was well aware of the fact that 
y farms are mortgaged heavily, and farming for a number ofyears 
proved to be unprofitable to many init. And no donbt 
fancied that any proposition proposing to benefit the condition of the 

er would be received most favorably by them. I not only contro- 
vert the gentleman’s proposition, but maintain that, of all classes of 


to his plantation a city of consumers, The farmer and the | N. 


people of the United States, a protective tariff affects mostinjuriously 
the farmers. 

What are the facts? Facts are more potent and reliable than theo- 
ries. In the United States there are engaged in agriculture about 7,- 
670,493 persons; in manufacturing, about 2,738,895 persons. The value 
of farms in 1880 was $10,197,096,776, and the value of capital in man- 
ufacturing was $2,790,372,606. Of the products raised by the farmers 
of the United States in the year 1887, there was exported, in round num: 
bers, about $100,000, 000, and for the payment of which in a large meas- 
ure the farmer received goods of foreign manufacture; upon which goods 
there was an average duty of 47 per cent. That is to say, for every 
hundred dollars’ worth of goods imported, a deduction of $47 was made 
by the custom-house officers. Who were compelled to bear this loss? 
Will any one assert that it was not a loss to the farmer? 

Let us consider some specific articles commonly used by farmers. 
There were imported in the year 1886: 


Colton thes; at original 0086 . Seqnessty I E AIAS + $608, 394 
Duty paid on same, at 35 per cent „ 211,188 


1 ² l...... ?[♀d 814,882 


Whose loss was this, if not the farmers’ ? 

The duty on bags and bagging imported in the year 1886 for grain 
and cotton amounted to, at 40 per cent., $482,240. Will the gentleman 
deny that this large sum of money was a loss to farmers? And in addi- 
tion to this there was used of home-made ing for grain and cotton 
about $16,000,000. A large per cent. of this amount was profit, the 
result of the high-tariff system. 

Take for instance the article salt. In the year 1886 we imported 
$1,493,397 worth of salt, upon which there was a duty collected of 
$706,324. There was of home production used about $5,000,000, and 
doubtless the price of this was enhanced as much as two millions, the 
result of the tariff system. I think it but reasonable to claim that 
there was at least $2,700,000 paid on salt in the year 1886 sn e 
the result of the protective tariff, and of this amount at least one- 
was paid by the farmers. 

Take another article in common use, that of window-glass, upon 
which there is an average duty of 86 per cent., and from the best data 
that can be obtained it is probable that more than $5,000,000 annually 
are paid by the people of this country on account of this high pro- 
tective system, and a large proportion of this is paid by the farmers. 

I will trespass upon the time of the House to call attention to one 
other article, that of crockery. In 1886 home-made estimated at $10,- 
000,000; imported, $4,992,214; duties collected, $2,829,535; making a 


total of $17,821,749, the average duty being 57 per cent. At a reason- 
able calculation this country paid in 1886 about $6,000,000 for the priv- 
ilege of using crockery, a very large proportion of which was used 


by farmers. There was collected on cotton cloth in 1886, such as are 
mostly used by farmers, duty to the amount of $1,701,795. I might 
multiply articles until the heart would grow sick. Under our present 
tariff the farmer payson articles in common use the following tariff rates: 


Brick z 
Horseshoe nai 
Trace-chains 


Alpaca umbrellas 
Iron and steels, average, for farm use.. 
Tin cups, dippers, eto. . . 
Tin for canning fruits, eto. 
Shingles for roofs .. 


d 
Woolen bats and caps 
Gloves. 


SSS SAAB 


888888888888 8888888888888 


25. 

. 

„. 

aa 

. 50. 

30. 
80.00 
54. 00 
Tron used in making stoves. 45.00 
Hollow ware, pots, and kettles, ete.. 53. 00 
Crockery, common .... . 00 
Glass-ware, common. 45.00 
Table cutlery an: 45.00 
Pickled and salt 25.00 
R 3 i apd 

Sugar.. - 86. 
Sugar.. 48.00 
Vinegar . 36.00 
Pickles. . 35.00 
CO siren nen — —— 

common ... — 

Fomine — 35.00 
Look . 60.00 
Men’s clothing, . 48,00 
Woolen hosiery and undershirts 75. 00 


* 
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I have prepared the following table showing how our 
have tes benefited by the Mills bill if it had become 


Mr. 
farmers would 
a law. 


ONG GOOK-CEDVS TONERA E ee 


Mills bill... 


One set groay * 
By Mills bill... 


One set cheap cutlery .. i: 
By Mills bin vssestesssccconcvesesubivvsverscosecesnctes | yenesbors osos 


st 9 —7 4 


—'; QQ QQ ͤ—7L—V Ä KLE ——1R——Q————— „ 


Two suite each for father and two sons, six 
ita, BLS eee A 

A T E E R A A PET 

Two suits each for mother and two daughters, 

its, 914 

By Mills bill 


Twelve pairs shoes, $2.50 each 
By Mills bill 


Six wool hats, $1 each.. 
By Mills bill. . . . . . 


Six fur hats, $2.50 each 
By Mills bill. 


Bix ladies“ hats, $3 each. .. . . . . . . . . . 
/ 


Farming tools, including plows, gear, hand- 
saw, ax e chains, eto 
By Mills bill. . v 


Medicines . 
By Mills bill. . . . .. . . . 


Thread, needles, thimbles, scissors, eto 
By Mills bill 


Four pairs blankets, $3 each, 
Be Mille bill PERSE 


Two umbre $2.50 each. 
By Mille Eil we 


„ e 


Total cost under present tariff. . . 
Under Mills bill 


———5 e eee 


The foregoing is an estimate of necessary articles which a family in 
moderate circumstances would likely purchase in one year, from which 
it will appear that about 884 . be contributed as tariff taxes. 
Let us enlarge this calculation; by the census of 1880 there were in 
cultivation in the State of Georgia 26,127,953 acres of land. If we 
allow 100 acres to each ay of the character above referred to it 
would give us 261,279 families, and if each family should purchase 
articles to the amount referred to in the foregoing table, and if there 
would have heen a saving of as much as, say $30, to each family, if the 
Mills bill had become a law the farmers of Georgia would have saved 


$20,902,320, 

This forcibly illustrates what the people would have saved had the 
Mills bill become a law. The present bill increases, however, the heavy 
burdens under which the people now suffer. 

Will our farmers consider these and ask themselves 
the question how is it possible that a protective tariff is beneficial to 


them when about 50 cents of every dollar they invest in the common 
necessaries of life are for the benefit of somebody else? 

In view of the facts was there ever a of taxation devised which 
is more oppressive in character than that of the protective-tariff system 
as it affects the farming class of this country? 

Take one other illustration showing the iniquity of this system: Sup- 
pose that one of our farmers should ship to Liverpool 1,000 bushels of 
wheat and that the phi, e price was $1 per bushel, and suppose 
that he should exchange this for cloth at 50 cents per yard; when he 
reached the custom-house at New York with his cloth the custom-honse 
officer should say, I demand and will take 1,000 yards of your cloth 
for import duties; you can carry the other thousand yards home with 
you. 

Again, suppose that one of our farmers should ship to Liverpool 1,000 
bushels of corn and exchange the same for 1,000 pairs of shoes; when 
he reaches the port of New York the custom-house officer would sa; 
Leave with me 500 pairs of these shoes for custom dues; the other 
pairs you can take to your home.’’ And if the furmer should sell his 
wheat or corn in Liverpool for money and should seek to purchase shoes 
or clothes in this country the deduction would be the same, as the home 
manufacturer would add to the original cost of the article the ordinary 
custom-house duties, 

From 1849 to 1860, under what is known as the Walker act, we had 
low tariff. From 1860 to 1880 we had a period of high tariff. Now 
let us see if statistics do not demonstrate the fact that the tariff in 
fostering ‘‘infant industries has most injuriously affected the farm- 
ing interests of the country. In 1850 the estimated wealth of the 
country was $7,000, 000, 000; of this amount farmers owned $4,000,000, - 
000. In 1860 the estimated wealth was $16,000,000,000; the farmers’ 
share was $8,000,000,000. This was a period of low tariff. In 1880 
the estimated wealth of the country was 843, 000, 000, 000. The farm- 
ers’ share was $12,000,000,000. From this it will appear that under 
a revenue tariff the agricultural interests of the country increased in 
proportion to all other interests, but under the high protective tariff 
from 1860 to 1880 agriculture increased 84, 000, 000, 000 and the protected 
industries $23,000,000,000. Are not farmers industrious? Are 
not honest and frugal? And how can this state of things be accoun 
for if the position of the gentleman from Ohio, that protective 
benefits the farmer, is a correct one? 

Farmers by assiduous toil have supplied the home market and La 
duced a surplus, and this surplus they have exchanged for cloth ng, 
medicine, and other needful articles, upon all of which they have va 
a high duty, and the assertion that high tariff benefits them ic \ 
misleading, but absolutely untrue. Farmers should ever kee 
that tariff is a tax, and a tax that they pay for some one else. 

The gentleman from Ohio, as well as others of his political 1. .- 
sist that a protective tarift is most beneficial to the laboring men of this 
country. If this be true, then all should sing pœans of praise to ied 
American system. But of all the devices resorted to to increase the 
gains of the manufacturing class this is the most specious, ? 

Why not claim that the tariff laws regulate heat and cold, the 
changes of the moon, or some other of the laws of nature? If this 
position of protectionists be true, that tariff regulates wages, then it 
must follow that wages are low in a low-tariff country and high ina 
high-tariff country. What are the facts touching this matter? Ger- 
many and France have a high tariff and masons get $4 to $5 per w 
and in free-trade England masons get $8 per week. Germany an 
France pay common laborers 52. 60 to $3 per week, free-trade Eng 
pays $5 per week, and about the same rates apply to other wage- 
workers, 

If tariff regulates wages and benefits labor, then for the same class 
of work wages should be uniform in this country; but an investigation 
shows that New York pays laborers less than Chicago, Philadelp 
more than St. Louis. 

In 1880 in Alabama hands in blast-furnaces received 98 cents per 
day, in V. ia for the same work they received 82 cents per day—this 
was ed labor—and in Pennsylvania the same kind of 3 
were paid 81.02. Take the yearly wages of hands in the woolen 
In 1880 in New York they received $285, in Indiana $230, and in Ohio 
$196. In the cotton mills in 1880, in New York they received $281 
and in Georgia $181. How can this all be accounted for on the theory 
that the tariff regulates wages? It only shows the utter folly of the 
claim of our protective friends. As all must know and should have 
the candor to admit, the wages are ated by various causes, 

The law of supply and demand is the post age the question of 
rents and the price of provisions in various localities enter largely into 
the account, and climatic influences affect the price of labor. poe 
concede that it is true, for sake of cee that a protective 
does increase the wages of those working in manufactories, but how 
does this benefit those who do not labor in factories? The brioklayérg, 
carpenters, roofers, plasterers, common carriers, merchants, and es- 
men; they compose the ter part of our Workers. Have th 
no rights? Are they to be outlawed? By what right are they to 
disinherited? Are they aliens or bastards in the sacred papas or 
ee pe I submit their cases to the tender mercies of our pro 
tion frien 
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I submit as another evidence that a protective tariff is not beneficial 
to the laboring man, for a number of years the country has had high 
protective and there has grown up between labor and capital an 
antagonism bitter and uncompromising. Never before in the history 
of the country has the relation between labor and capital, between the 
wage-worker and his employer, been so unsatisfactory. We have had 
strikes and lock-outs (amounting almost to revolution), which in the 
last six years have resulted in the Joss of from fifty to sixty millions of 
dollars to the wage-workers; property has been destroyed and blood 
has been shed. Organizations have been formed, and so great has been 
the antagonism between the wage-worker and his employer that many 
have become alarmed and have entertained fears about the perpetua- 
tion of our American institutions. 

How can this state of things be reconciled with the idea that a pro- 
tective tariff is beneficial to the laboring man? Is it not true in the 
protected industries that 1 fortunes are accumulating in the hands 
of the employers, and that these millionaires are growing strong, ag- 
gressive, and insolent, and are forming combinations or trusts, by which 
they have advanced the prices of many articles which are of absolute 
necessity, and the resultis that the wage-workers have become distrust- 
ful? In view of these facts, how can any reasoning mind claim that 
a protective tariff is beneficial to labor? 

From 1846 to 1868, under a low tariff, this state of things did not exist. 
Strikes were scarcely known; between capital and labor there was no 
are: In discussing the proposition that a protective tariff bene- 
fits the people of our country, our friends are accustomed to resort 
to the census report, and put together a large number of figures, and 
are constantly exclaiming, ‘‘See what the tariff has done.“ “Behold 
the high development which it has wrought.” Will the members of 
this House indulge me for a moment while I expose these misstatements, 
not to say wanton misrepresentations? For I now here declare that the 
highest prosperity of the country is realized under a low tariff. In 1850 
our population was 23,191,876; in 1860 it was 31, 442.321; this was an 
increase of 35 per cent. In 1870 our population was 38,573,851; in 
3 our population was 50,155,783, an increase of only 30 per cent. 

rom 1850 to 1860 we had low tariff; from 1870 to 1880, a high tariff. 

In 1850 we had 9,021 miles of railroad; in 1860, 30,635 miles of rail- 
road, an increase of 239 per cent. in ten years. In 1870 we had 32,904 
miles of railroad. In 1880 we had 93,349 miles of railroad, which shows 
that under a high protective tariff our gain was much less than under 
a low tariff. Take the valuation of real estate: In 1850 it was valued 
at $7,066,562,986; in 1860, at $12,055,053,118, a gain of 70 per cent. 
In 1880 it was valued at $16,902,993,543, a gain of 41 per cent. for 
the preceding ten years. Take ourmanufacturing industries: In 1850 
the amount of capital invested was $533,245,351; in 1860, $1,209,953,- 
715, a gain of 89 per cent. In 1870 the valuation was $2,118, 208, 769; 
in 1880, 82, 790, 272,600, an increase of 58 per cent. And I might ex- 
tend these remarks by showing the condition of nearly all our industries, 
establishing the fact that the country enjoyed the greatest prosperity 
during the period of low tariff, and especially is this true in reference 
to all commerce as well as the values of personal popen: 

It would seem that candor would induce the friends of protection to 
cease the oft-repeated declaration that the country has prospered most 
during the period of a high protective tariff. While it may be true 
that wealth has rapidly increased in the hands ofa few who are at the 
head of our protected industries, and who are engaged in the manage- 
ment of great corporations, and who have been the participants in 
trusts and combinations, yet it is not true during the period of a high 

rotective tariff that the wealth of the great mass of our people has rap- 
dly increased. 

During the tariff discussions both in the Fiftieth Congress as well as 
in this Congress our Republican friends with evident delight boast that 
their protective system has made this Government rich. If they mean 
by this that we are a great people and possess a magnificent country I 
most heartily a Sealy: them, but if they mean to say that the Gov- 
ernment is rich use it collects and disposes of large sums of money 
I þeg to remind them that the Government as a Government is a pau- 
per and has no money except hard-earned dollars wrung from the people, 
and this money the Government holds asa trustee for the people, and 
it should be held toa strict account for the management of the same. 

It may be asked is there any remedy to relieve the oppressed condition 
of agriculture? Among other measures I suggest the following: First, 
a reduction of taxation on the necessaries of life, so that the money for 
which products sell may be left in the hands of the people; second, 
that the volume of money in circulation be increased by free coinage 
of silver by well guarded legislation; third, by amending our United 
States banking laws so as to take real-estate security, and other amend- 
ments which this system of laws demand; fourth, a tax on incomes; 
fifth, that the interstate-commerce law be so amended as to facilitate 
transportation of products at reasonable rates; sixth, legislation pre- 
scribing such penalties as will destroy trusts, combines, and other ne- 
farious schemes which oppress our people. 

It may be asked, how can these measures be adopted? I answer by 
seis the Democratic party to pre so that Federal legislation 
will be for the people, and not for favored classes. 

Mr, n, in this discussion I have shown that the doctrines of 
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the Republican party on the tariff have oppressively affected the great 


majority of our people. On the other hand, the Democratic party con- 
tends that this is a government of the people, by the people, for the 
benefit of the people, and not for favored classes. It demands equal- 
ity forall and special privileges fornone. It contends fora tariff which 
collects from the eonly sufficient money to defray the expenses of 
government economically administered. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit a tabulated statement as a parb of 
my remarks showing the receipts and expenditures of the Government 
for the last year of the Cleveland Administration and for the ensuing 
year under a Republican Administration, as follows. 


al assssassesas 


Total appropriations from June, 1888, to June, 1889, were: 
Arien „ 3 $1, 669, 770, 
A 24, 310, 615. 
Diplomatic and con . 19,800, 250. 
District of Columbia 5, 682, 409. 
Fortifications ...... 1, 233, 594. 
Indian sesoses 8, 677, 453. 
Legislative 20, 843, 615. 
Military A 902, 766. 
Navy 1, 692, 510. 
Pensions 81, 758, 700. 
Post-Office Department a 66, 605, 344. 
fai | ee Ly en IR Re RIT: + 25,297,841. 

Total regular annual appropriations ....., +» 260, 060, 146, 


Total permanent annual appropriations, sinking fund, eto 
Total regular and permanent annual appropriations 


ii 
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Deficiencies, second session, Fiftieth Con; 16, 330, 518. 30 
Miscellaneous, Fiftieth Congress . . . , 10, 255, 795. 23 
Grand total appropriations for said year 395, 337, 516. 


The foregoing shows total appropriations as well as making up defi- 
ciencies for the last yearof a Democratic Administration. 
And for the same period the total revenues of the Government 
were... . 66: — Re 8450, 414, 337. 34 
What will the expenses of the Government be for the ensuing year, 
for which this Congress in now making provision? 


Regular estimates which have been presented to Congress 


E A DS T T E TEN a T DATAA $466, 843, 315. 04 
To which should be added direct tax bill...... 17.500, 000.00 
Public buildings, ete, pores pensions, ete.. „ 10,000, 000, 00 
Deficiencies furnished y clerk 30, 000, 000, 00 
Pensions for prisoners of war 7, 500, 000. 00 
Dependent pensions . is 36, 000, 000, 00 
Rivers and harbors 20, 000. 00 


Deficiency unless taxes be increased. . . . . — 77, 428, 977. 70 
That this may appear the more impressive I desire to call attention 
to the monthly, daily, hourly, and expenses per minute based upon 
the foregoing calculation: 
Expenditures per month 
Expenditures per day. 
Expenditures per hour . 
Expenditures per minute 35 1, 098. 00 

Mr. POST. Mr. Chairman, under a protective tariff this nation has 
prospered as no other nation ever prospered before. Millions of foreign- 
ers, leaving destitution, came to our shores to share the wealth of our cit- 
izens, The productive energies of our people were taxed to their utmost, 
and thrift, industry, and enterprise, received legitimate reward. But 
there came a check to productive industry; the years 1885 and 1886 
were memorable for agitation, uneasiness, and depression. President 
Cleveland, attributing the trouble to the protective tariff, sent to Con- 
gress his free-trade message, which 8 a prolonged tariff dis- 
cussion in the Fiftieth Congress and before the people in 1888. 

The Mills bill, in accordance with the President’s message, contem- 
plated permanently low prices for everything, including agricultural 
products, a condition injurious to debtors and producers and beneficial to 
the income classes. The mortgages were originally the result of enter- 
prise, and the possibility of profit on borrowed capital was calculated 
upon the average price of products. For the Government to change 
its policy with a view to decreasing prices and destroying the ability 
of the producer to profit by or even pay his indebtedness, is equivalent 
to increasing the indebtedness, The country properly repudiated that 
unwise and unjust policy. 

We have now before us a bill to reduce the revenue and equalize 
the duties on foreign imports,“ and the majority of the committee, 
who have for months given their attention to the details of this bill, 
say that the general policy of the bill is to fosterand promote Ameri- 
can production and diversification of American industry; that while 
securing the needed revenue its provisions look alike to the occupations 
of our own people, their comfort and their welfare, to the successful 
prosecution of industrial enterprises already started, and to the open- 
ing of new lines of production where our condition and resources will 
admit.“ 

In its most important features this bill conſorms to the expressed 
wishes of the people I represent. It proposes to reduce the revenue 
over $71,000,000; it places jute, manila, and sisal grass on the free- 
list, and admits without duty sugar under No. 16 Dutch standard in 
color, imported from any country which does not lay an export duty 
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on that article. A tariff necessarily relates to details, and there are 
some schedules in this bill which I hope to see altered when it comes 
to be read and discussed by sections. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. STEWART] who has just preceded 
me referred to the industrial distress of the country, attributing it 
to the protective tariff, and predicted further disaster from that cause, 
In response to that I take this occasion to again assert that the de- 
pression in this country is not chargeable to its protective tariff, nor 
can it be totally remedied by a change of schedules, For fifteen years 
Thave been endeavoring to attract public attention toan insidious policy 
smuggled in from England, against which no tariff can afford protec- 
tion. In discussing the Mills bill in the last Congress I said: 

Whatever system of revenue laws a country may have it can not prosper un- 
der a policy which curtails the currency. With a population and business con- 
stantly increasing and a currency 5 or 8 , no genuine pros- 
22 aaa D TS ee 

President Cleveland, who then occupied the Executive Mansion, was 
absolutely committed to the gold standard, and had devoted five pages 
of his first message to Congress to the impending danger to the country 
arising from even a limited coinage of silver. When the next Congress 
assembled he had shifted his assault from silver to the protective tariff, 
and credited that policy with threatening disaster and destruction to 
the Republic. In the midst of the battle between protection and free 
trade thus inaugurated no other topic could be considered. However 
interesting the different schedules of the tariff may be to merchants and 
manufacturers, to the great body of the producers there is a more im- 
portant question, to which I wish to direct your attention. 

MONETARY LEGISLATION, 

Mr. Chairman, when Warren Hastings, arraigned for cruelly plun- 
dering the defenseless people of India, reflected upon the constant de- 
mands made upon him by the greed of the East India Company and 
the limitless power he had exercised as governor of India, he naturally 
exclaimed that he was amazed at hisown moderation. When the own- 
ers of realized wealth consider how completely the monetary legisla- 
tion of modern civilized nations has been conceded to them as repre- 
sentatives of great commercial interests, they might well exclaim that 
they, wonder at their own moderation. 

Giving full credit to the conservative tendency which accompanies 
wealth, without any general arraignment of those whose influence in 
the financial policies of nations has been so conspicuons, admitting 
that usually their counsel has seemed prudent, yet their advice rarely 
rises to such a height of patriotism as to require personal sacrifice on 
their part. In all the troublesome questions of state finance, their un- 
selfish counsel has been generally directed to what would be the best 
policy for the Government to pursue after the interests of their own 
class had been fully guarded. * 

Six hundred years ago the Venetian fundholders perceived it to be 
to their advantage to secure for themselves the payment of the interest 
due to them from the State in“ better money ” than that in which the 
loans were raised. We are told that, ‘‘ forming, as they did, a body of 
wealthy and influential citizens united by a common-interest, no diffi- 
culty was experienced in the attainment of the object. The current 
money of the time consisted chiefly of silver and gold coins, both of 
them legal tender to an unlimited amount. It only became necessary 
to limit the legal functions of one of these coins in order to bring about 
a contraction of the currency.” Accordingly silver was demonetized, 
and all payments, including the payment of interest on the public 
debt, were required to be made in gold. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago, when the precious metals of the 
New World were pouring into Spain, the Spanish grandees who con- 
trolled the bullion refused to send it to the mint to be coined, because 
plenty of money enhanced the value of commodities, and they did not 
want rising prices, but falling ones. 

Those who have considered it to be their privilege to outline the 
recent financial policy of our country are doubtless conservative and 
patriotic, but it might be difficult to mention a singlo legislative act 

ested by them in the last quarter of a century which has been bene- 
ficial to the debtor and injurious to the creditor class, During that 
time the bondholders demanded and secured new legislative guaranties 
for the payment of United States bonds which were certainly not pro- 
vided for in the original contract, or such legislation would have been 
unnecessary. 

Whether this was right or wrong makes little difference now; it was 
temporary in effect, comparatively unimportant in result, and has 

from the realms of discussion. During that time also the sys- 

m adopted by the Venetian aristocracy for securing payment of debts 
in a better money ” has been adopted here, and this is a matter of 
transcendent importance, not temporary in its effect, touching not 

erely the prosperity of the state, but the interest of civilization and 
the welfare of humanity. 

MONEY A PUBLIC INSTITUTION. 

The rights of mankind can never be fully secured until money is 
recognized as a public institution created for the general welfare. It 
is the public institution which, above all others, affects the happiness of 
every man, woman, and child in our country, and to submit it to the 


control of those who deal in it, of those who make its contraction and 
expansion a source of revenue to themselves, is in violation of every 
principle of justice. Capitalists claim that they control money, fur- 
nish money to the State, understand the true principles of finance, are 
conservative, safe advisers; that the farmers, the mechanics, the pro- 
ducers, do not comprehend tlrese matters; and that therefore the capi- 
talists should shape the monetary policy of the Government. - 

More than this, we have been told that the financial corporations can 
act together with such power that no act of Congress can overcome or 
resist their decision.’’ This may be true; it may be that law would 
be powerless, Congress impotent, and the people helpless; but if it be 
true, I have mistaken the signs of the times and the character of the 
American people. If it be true, I still assert that money affects not 
merely the rights of the possessor, but of every one, and that the rights 
of the honest citizen striving to supply his family with bread, the rights 
of the humble debtor striving to cancel a debt, are as sacred as the rights 
of the proudest plutocrat who piles up money in his coffers. Preserve 
inviolate the faith of the Government to the public creditor, has been 
the cry of the millionaire; preserve inviolate the faith of the Govern- 
ment to the private debtor, is the cry of the million. And not justice 
alone, but wisdom, demands that the ear of power be turned from the 
near whisperings of greed to the distant reverberation of distress and 
indignation. ; 

An ‘irrepressible conflict“ has commenced in this country between 
debtor and creditor, between producers and the income classes. The 
natural relations between men in this Republic are fraternal and co- 
operative, and this is especially so between the capitalist who has 
money to loan and the producer who needs money to carry on and ex- 
tend his business. Their real interests are not antagonistic, but iden- 
tical, and each class is a benefactor to the other. Why, then, are they 
assuming an attitude of hostility to each other? Who is responsible 
for the impending conflict and how may it be averted? 

The conflict is due to the fact that the gold dollar which has been 
declared the sole monetary unit or so-called standard is steadily rising 
in value, thereby its purchasing power is increasing and the price ot 
all other property, including everything the producer has to sell, is de- 
creasing. The effect is to decrease the profits of the producer and to 
take more labor, more products, more property of every kind to liqui- 
date a debt. This condition is due to an unjust law, which omitted the 
silver dollar from the list of coins and made the gold dollar alone the 
monetary unit or standard of value, a law passed without publicity or 
previous consideration, but which has since been espoused by many of 
the creditor class, because it is to their temporary advantage, I say 
temporary,“ because the ruin of debtors will be but a forerunner of 
disaster to creditors. The responsibility for this conflict rests upon Con- 
gress alone, and the remedy is to undo its thoughtless work and restore 
silver to its legitimate function. 

Congress is often called upon to correct by legislation evils over which 
the statutes have no control. An individual adopts some theory or 
practice which he imagines to be beneficial to himself, and straightway 
becomes anxious to ingraft it on the laws of the country as a reform, 
in order to compel every one to practice what he believes. Time-hon- 
ored statutes should never be repealed to enforce some individual theory 
without full discussion and ample consideration, not alone by the Leg- 
islature, but by the people themselves, for it frequently happens that 
legislation intended to mitigate some known evil produces others un- 
thought of and more serious. ‘Therefore I do not believe that every 
monetary disturbance or depression of trade can be remedied by statute 
or can profitably be brought to the attention of Congress. 

In this case, however, Congress was the author of the evil and can 
alone remedy it. Without a single word of legitimate discussion it 
changed, in a vital matter, not only the practice of the Republic ever 
since it was founded, but the practice sanctioned by the combined wis- 
dom of civilized countries for more than three thousand years. It pre- 
cipitated a conflict which will never cease until justice is done to debtor 
and producer. 

It has been said that there is no subject about which more is written 
and less known than that of finance. Authentic history has established 
certain facts which are known, and suppose we thrust aside the specu- 
lations of theorists, the profound and contradictory opinions of experts, 
the solemn, often irrelevant and al ways voluminous discussions and find- 
ings of monetary commissions, and turn to the one source of knowledge 
worth considering in this connection, history. Viewed in this light, 
the difficulties of the question fade away. From it the student will 
learn all that can be known. 

A concise history of monetary customs and legislation will show: 

1, That silver and gold have always been used by advanced nations 
as money. 

2. That the relative value for more than three thousand years has 
usually been between 13 and 16 to 1. 

3. That whenever fluctuations have been greater they were local and 
temporary and could be distinctly traced to a change in the price of 
gold rather than of silver. 

4. That from 1669 to 1872, a period of over two hundred years, the 
relative value of silver and gold remained approximately at 15.5 to 1, 

5. That the rise in gold since 1873 is due to legislation in its favor. 
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6. That there has been no such depreciation in silver as is asserted 
by the advocates of the single gold standard. r 

7. That legislation inimical to the use of either gold or silver as 
money is injurious to laborers and producers. > 

8. That the benefit derived by the creditor class from the disuse of 
either metal as money and the consequent contraction of the currency 
is not real, but only apparent and temporary, f 

9. That ruin to the possessors of accumulated fortunes and realized 
wealth hasalways, and will always, surely follow the ruin of the pro- 
ducers. 

Under the Assyrian rulers, seven hundred years before the christian 
era, as well as under the Persian kings, the relative value of silver and 

ld was 13 to 1, and some evidence might be cited to show that this 
ratio had existed many centuries before. It is unnecessary to trace the 
fluctuations and their causes prior to and in the earlier part of the chris- 
tian era. There was little communication between nations and the 
spoils of war affected the local ratio. . 

The following table will show the ratio of gold and silver from 1669 
to 1888 and that for two hundred years the relative value did not ma- 
terially change until 1873: 


Country. 
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THE DOUBLE OR OPTIONAL STANDARD, 


The singular uniformity in the relative commercial value of silver 
and gold for two hundred years previous to 1873, as shon in the above 
table, is easily accounted for. Notwithstanding the discovery at one 
time of gold in unusual quantities and at another of silver, so long as 
both metals were used as money, whenever from any cause one of the 
metals became scarce and dear, the other was more used, and with the 
withdrawal of the dearer metal from use as money the demand for it 
ceased and it dropped back in its relative price. Neither gold nor sil- 
ver would by itself be a correct measure of value, but as two metals 
are combined in the perfeet pendulam of a clock, so together they form 
the most perfect measure of value ever devised. 

In 1870 the double or single silver standard was used by 945,000,000 
of people, the single gold standard by only 87,000,000, and of these 
Turkey and Brazil with 46,000,000 of population had specie payment 
suspended indefinitely, so that practically only 41,000,000 used the 
single gold standard. 

The only nation of prominence in the list of gold-standard nations 
was Great Britain. She had the single silver standard until 1816, and 
her gold standard was pa Se on the recommendation of Lord Liver- 
pool, who in his letter to the King said that— 

Asa nation increased in wealth the material of their money should be made 
more valuable, and that Great Britain had reached that height of influence 
which required the single gold standard. - 

England as a creditor nation, to whom other nations were largely in- 
debted, and as a principal gold-producing nation, advocated a single 
standard to increase the purchasing power of gold. The United States 
had nothing to gain in joining England in this scheme; the interests of 
our people were with the silver and double-standard nations of the 
world. 

A brief review of recent history and legislation will show how the 
United States came to make the mistake which Congress is now called 
upon to correct. As a result of the Franco-Prussian war an amount 
nearly equal to $1,000,000,000 was exacted from France as an indem- 
nity. With this vastsum due her, Germany as a creditor nation thought 
it good policy to abandon her silverstandard and adoptagold one. In 
the United States some thoughtless or designing legislator inserted in 
an act regulating the mints a provision making the gold dollar the 
monetary unit and omitting the silver dollar from the list of coins. 


We had, then, in 1873 France struggling to collect a fabulous sum of 
koaia order to free her territory from an invading army; Germany 
iscarding her silver with a view to using gold alone; and the United 
States unconscionsly changing her time-honored coinage laws and in- 
creasing the already unnatural demand for gold, 

Gold is no exception to the universal law that supply and demand 
regulate the price. Two great commercial nations, 80,000,000 of civ- 
ilized people, suddenly changing their monetary systems and establish- 
ing gold alone as a legal-tender coin, just at a time when another na- 
tion of 40,000,000 people was straining every resource to secure a fabu- 
lous sum in gold to meet a creditor’s demands, was of itself enough to 
raise the price of gold with reference not merely to silver, but to every 
article of commerce. This is precisely what has occurred. 

Germany has a complete defense, and her action might even be con- 
sidered wise, since it is known that the relative value of gold and sil- 
ver is fixed, not by the quantity produced nor by the cost of produc- 
tion, but by the law of the nation or nations which coin the greatest 
amount. Her victorious armies had exacted a thousand million dol- 
lars and it was expected that it would be paidingold. As thisamount 
exceeded the amount of silver coin in circulation threefold, self-in- 
terest seemed to lead to the abandonment of thesilver standard and the 
adoption of gold, of which she had the most as her standard. It was 
not from the love of the gold standard, but because for the first time in 
her history she expected to have possession of more gold than silver. 

France could not help herself. She must have gold to free her ter- 
ritories from hostile bayonets. The fact that she had a double stand- 
ard, however, enabled her to meet the demand of her exacting creditors 
without ruining her commerce or distressing her producers. Her re- 
fusal to coin the rejected silver of Germany was not a policy deliberately 
adopted as one of wisdom, but was pursued in order to embarrass Ger- 
many and foree her to bear the loss arising from the demonetization of 
silver. 

Itis to be noted here that France never demonetized her silver coin, 
and that Germany, after blowing her trumpets and declaring that her 
silver should be sold, subsequently refused to carry out that poliey, 
and, without announcing that fact to the world, allowed her silver to 
continue in circulation. Shequietly retraced her steps and left the 
United States to hold the bag. 

Of these three nations the United States was the only one whose ac- 
tion was entirely without excuse and utterly wanting in wisdom. We 
were the great silver-producing country. Our silver was exported be- 
cause it was worth 3 per cent. more abroad in gold than when coined 
at home. By demonetizing it the price of gold was raised, so that ever 
since foreign nations have had the benefit of our silver production at 
from 10 to 30 per cent. less for gold than they would have paid but for 
this action. 

But that is unimportant compared with the injury which it has done 
to the debtors and producers of this country; in that respect it is a 
wrong never paralleled in the history of civilization. Its effect was 
not immediately felt, because at that time all commercial transactions 
in the United States were carried on in a depreciated paper currency, 
but now that we have returned to specie payment it is wringing the 
life-blood out of the producing interests, and the full enormity of this 
most unrighteous law is being understood by those who are steadily 
suffering by its injustice, 

THE FUNDHOLDERS AXD BANKERS’ PLOT. 


In 1868 European bankers estimated that if the single gold standard 
could be universally introduced the circulating medium of the world 
then existing would suffer a sudden reduction of 38} per cent., for 
which there could be no compensation in an increased supply of gold, 
and therefore the value of gold would rise. The objection to this course 
was then clearly pointed out, that as an increase of circulation is al- 
ways beneficial, so the destruction of a large part of the existing circu- 
lating medium would be injurious to the true interests of mankind, 
a blow to the advance of civilization and to social progress. 

How did it happen that the people of the United States, who are so 
keenly alive to their own interests and who so carefully watch legisla- 
tion, permitted the demonetization of silver and the adoption of the 
gold standard? The truth is that they did not know what had been 
done; legislators did not know what they were doing. The demone- 
tization of silver was the most peculiar legislative transaction that ever 
occurred in this country, and it is to be hoped that no similar transac- 
tion will be attempted in the future. 

If any one connected with it appreciated what its effect would be it 
was not avowed, and it is charitable to suppose that no member of the 
Congress which passed the Jaw had the slightest idea that the law 
would create consternation and distrust throughout the civilized world, 
and that within twenty years the most important question before Con- 
5 how safely to restore the coinage law as it existed prior 
to 1 


A GREAT LEGISLATIVE FRAUD. 


The act of 1873, which omitted the standard silver dollar from the list 
of coins, did not indicate in its title that it was of importance or that 
it contained anything of interest to any person except to officers and 
employés in mints and assay offices, It was entitled ‘‘An act revis- 
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ing and amending the laws relative to mints, assay offices, and coin- 
age of the United States. 

It was a long act, consisting of sixty-seven sections, making elaborate 

rovisions with reference to establishing the Mint as a bureau; appoint- 

g directors, clerks, and assayers; fixing the powers of superintendent 
and assistants, providing for their oaths and bonds and salaries; de- 
claring the stan of both gold and silver coins, their weight, devices 
and inscriptions; providing for the purchase of metal and what should 
be done with the clippings; regulating the account of the coiner and 
melter, the allowance for waste, the testing of coins, the expenditure 
and how it should be paid, the business of the several assay offices, 
and the penalties for counterfeiting and embezzling. 

The last section of the act says: This act shall be known as the coin- 
age act ot 1873.“ That section ought to be amended so as to read: 
This act shall be known as the great legislative fraud of 1873.” 

While this act clandestinely passed through both Houses without 
opposition and by an almost unanimous yote prevented the further 
coinage of the standard silver dollar, it did not take away the legal- 
tender quality of the silver dollars already coined. This was done by 
another legislative fraud, 

The Revised Statutes of the United States were presented to Congess 
as a compilation of existing laws and nothing more. The committee 
stated that there had been no change of existing laws, that they had en- 
deavored to have the Revised Statutesa perfect reflex of existing national 
statutes, and it was so officially stated on its face. Notwithstanding 
these assurances, the sun arose June 22, 1874, with all thesilver dollars 
in existence a legal tender to any amount; when that act was approved 
on that June 22, 1874, they ceased to be a legal tender beyond $5 and 
the existing silver dollars were demonetized. 

It has been authoritatively stated on the floor of the Senate of the 
United States that these acts of hostility to silver, so mysteriously 
enacted into law, were the result of a conspiracy of men who acquire 
wealth by the manipulation of money, à combination between the 
Bank of England and the Treasury Department to depress the indus- 
tries and cheapen the products of the United States; that it was part 
of a scheme of moneyed men of this country and Europe to make money 
out of the distress of our country. 

I wish I dared deny this grave charge and could produce the evidence 
to substantiate the denial. It has been clearly proved that the chair- 
man of the committee who reported the original bill did not know for 
eighteen months after Hooper’s substitute was passed that the silver 
dollar had been dropped, neither did the then Speaker of the House, 
nor the President who signed the bill. 

The Senators who have with such ability and research ex the 
result of this legislative action and incidentally the method by which 
it was accomplished, seem to have overlooked one act directly con- 
nected with the subject. It is an act which has not, I believe, been 
mentioned in any speech in Con, or in any newspaper, though to 
my mind it proves conclusively that whoever inspired it must have un- 
derstood that the coinage act approved February 12, 1873, would create 
a monetary disturbance throughout the world. I refer to the act ap- 
proved March 3, 1873, to establish the custom-house value of the 
sovereign or pound sterling and to fix a par of exchange. 

It had been customary to fix the relative value of the standard coins 
of foreign nations by law, and the second section of this act continued 
the practice so far as the pound sterling was concerned. The first sec- 


tion, however, provided that the valuation of the standard coins in 


circulation of the various countries of the world shall be estimated an- 
nually by the Director of the Mint, and be proclaimed on the Ist day 
of January by the Secretary of the Treasury. Whoever inspired that 
act must have been willing to fix by law the value of the pound ster- 
ling in United States coin and must have assumed that the standard 
coins of other countries would be liable to frequent changes, 

SILVER THE STANDARD PRIOR TO 1873, 

In 1873, as an officer abroad, it was my duty to certify to the value 
of a depreciated paper currency in the standard coin of the United 
States. That standard was, and always had been from the beginning 
of the Government, the American or Spanish silver dollar.“ I have 
mentioned the United States in a list of double-standard countries be- 
cause we had free coinage of gold and silver, and the popular opinion 
paa it there. But the only legal standard of value was the Amer- 

can or Spanish silver dollar, and every certiftcate filed in our custom- 
houses prior to 1873 proves that fact. The gold dollar was a legal 
tender just like the greenback, but had the advantage of the green- 
back in also having a foreign exchange value. 
GOLD STANDARD DISTURBED FOREIGN TRADE, 

While the effect of the changes in our monetary laws in 1873 did 
not at once appear at home because we still used a depreciated paper 
currency, yet our trade relations abroad were disturbed by it as may 
be illustrated by tracing its operations witha single country. The 
value of the silver florin, the standard of Austria-Hungray, had been 
fixed by the United States statute of 1861 at 46.19 cents. After the 
law of 1873 was passed, it had no longer a fixed relative value, but 
was to be estimated by the Director of the Mint. His estimate in Jan- 
uary, 1874, was 47.6 cents, Those who had commercial relations with 
Austria-Hungary were astonished at the change. 


The silver florin was the silver dollar of the United States 
was unchanged, but the Director of the Mint declared that the relative 
values of the standard coins of the country had changed nearly 4 per 
cent. I traced the cause distinctly to our changeof the unit of value, 
and saw that it would be impossible, with any degree of fairness, to 
those transacting commercial business with Austria-Hun , to leave 
this estimate subject to an arbitrary and great chango atthe end of the 
year, and I therefore proposed that this gold valuation should berenn 
by comparing the paper florin with the daily market rate for the gol 
florin in use in Austria-Hungary. 

In the voluminous correspondence which followed with the Depart- 
ment of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Director of the 
Mint, a correspondence which continued through five years, many phases 
of the silver question were presented. The Secretary of the Treas 
adopted my suggestions, but in 1878, because of a decision of a Uni 
Statescourt, in which the question had been raised, he rescinded his 
order. Subsequently, however, in 1879 he again adopted the plan I sug- 
gested as the only reasonable solution of the difficulty. 

I make the following extract from a dispatch which I sent to the De- 
partment of State July 13, 1878, because it contains some facts to which 
I shall refer hereafter: 


In the letter of the honorable Secretary of the iael vores March 23, 1878, 
a decision of the United States circuit court at New York is mentioned to the 
effect that the practice of estimating the de ted currency of Austria-Hun- 
gary with reference to the value ofthe silver florin as fixed by the proclamation 
of the Secretary of the 3 was correct. 

The Director of the Mint, in is letter dated July 18, 1874, declared the pa- 
per florins are to be redeemed in silver florins” and assumed that there was a 
regular and trustworthy quotation for the silver florin. Both these assum) 
tions must be true, if an estimate of the value of the currency so made is to 
relied upon. A few years ago these assumptions weretrue, but if the decisions 
of the United States circuit court and the honorable tary of the Treasury 
were given under the impression that they are now true, I beg to submit some 
reasons for believing that the silver of Austria-Hungary does not enter into the 

uestion of the value of the paper currency, and that the fluctuations quoted in 
the silver florin do not affect the value nor indicate the fluctuations which take 
place in the value of the paper currency. 

Prior to 1866 the currency of the empire consisted of national bank notes, 
promises to pay silver florins which were then the standard. 

In 1866, however, the Government commenced to issue legal-tender state notes 
which do not pretend to be promises to pay anything, anywhere, at any time, 
They read on their face, after stating the denomination, one, five, or fifty gul- 
dens as the case may be, as follows: 

This state note will be received and paas outby all paria and royal bn 0 
itories and offices for all payments which are not requi by law to be in coin.“ 

It will be seen that these notes are a promise to receive, not to pay,“ and that 
they do not claim to be redeemable, and have no more reference to silver florins 
than to gold florins. 

As the national bank was compelled to accept these irredeemable state notes, 
the Government exempted the national bank by iaw from redeeming its notes 
so long as state notes are issued, so that legally and practically the business of 
this empire is conducted with a paper currency absolutely irredeemable and 
having no reference to either silver or gold, its value being derived from its 
legal-tender r. 

The average amount of national bank notes in circulation in 1876 was 291,- 
000,000 and of state notes 342,000,000 florins, 

. * . * * * . 

The an gle se romises to receive of the state not only furnish the larger 
part of the circulation, but fix the character of the entire currency. That cur- 
rency which some American philosophers and statesmen are reported to be 
dreaming of and longing for has been established by law, and is in actual use 
in this country, a paper currency with a value stamped thereon and which cost 
nothing but the printing, 

It is not silver, it is not gold, nor is it a promise to pay silver or gold nor is 
it a promise to receive as equivalent to silver or gold; it is a paper florin, a 
legal tender for all debts, except debts which are by express law or express 
agreement payable in coin. Itis a new currency, and the feature which dis- 
tinguished the former note circulation, and to which the Director of the Mint 
must have referred, when he said the paper florins are to be redeemed in silver, 
has been entirely stricken out, nor is it to be considered as a mere temporary 
currency, forif lam notmistaken it is much more easy to establish such a cur- 
rency than to abolish it. 


‘The monetary discussion has taken a wide range in the United States, 
but it is a singular fact that I have never seen the peculiarities of the 
eurrency of Austria-Hungary referred to in any publication in this or 
any other country. English official communications have dismissed 
this currency with the statement that specie payment was suspended, 
which as to the state notes is untrue. 


GOLD APPRECIATED 4l PER CENT, IN FIFTEEN YEARS. 


The value of the silver florin of Austria-Hungary in United States 
gold dollars, as estimated by the Director of the United States Mint, 
was as follows: 
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During all these years the Austrian silver florin has remained un- 
changed. It is the same standard coin of an empire, and prior to 1873 
it bore a stable relative value with United States coin. In 1874 this 
florin was estimated by the Director of the Mint at 47.6 cents, or 2.10 
silver florins equaled $1 in gold. In 1889, fifteen years later, the florin 
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was estimated at 33.6 cehts, or 2.97 silver florins equaled a gold dollar. 
Forty-one per cent. must then be added to the price of this silver coin 
to equal its gold price in 1874. 


Daring those n years either silver remained stationary and gold 
advanced 41 per cent., or gold remained stationary and silver depre- 
ciated 29 per cent., or there was an appreciation of gold and a depre- 
ciation of silver. The history which I have traced proves that no such 
extraordinary change in the relative value of gold and silver ever be- 
fore occurred since the precious metals were usedas money, and proves 
also that this change was brought about by coinage legislation. 

If it were of the slightest importance in this discussion it could be 
proved that gold has 1 Pea and silver has remained practically 
stationary in value. The royal commission appointed by England to 
inquire into the recent changes in the relative value of the precious 
enone Be their final report, made in October, 1888, were unable to 
trace the change to the depreciation of silver. They found, however, 
that in countries where a silver standard prevailed the average prices 
of all kinds of products had remained practically the same as they 
were prior to 1873, and that in countries where the gold standard pre- 
vailed there had been a decrease in the average prices of all kinds of 
products, and the deerease corresponds with the difference between the 
price of silver and the price of gold. 

In other words, statistics show that products of every kind, includ- 
ing silver, had maintained a certain price, with the sole exception of 
go d. The commission also found that the production of gold has 

allen off, its use largely increased, and yet their English respect for 
the pound sterling as an absolutely truthful measure of all values was 
so great that they were unwilling to declare that the price of the metal 
from which it was made had increased. 

To suppose that legislation tending to make gold the single money 
metal of the commercial nations of the world, coupled with a falling 
off of the production of the gold mines, would increase the relative 
value of gold, is reasonable. On the other hand, to sup that gold 
has remained stationary while all other products, including silver, 
have depreciated 29 per cent. in the last fifteen years, is a proposition 
so absurd that it is unnecessary to pursue it. Silver always has been, 
and still is, the defining metal of the world. 

The fault does not lie with either metal. Tad gold been demone- 
tized and made useless as money and silver made the sole monetary 
unit among nations, the value of silver would have risen and prices of 
everything measured by it would have fallen, It was not the policy 
of England, nor the action of Germany, which alarmed commercial na- 
tions. It was the course of the United States in 1873 in demonetizing 
a precious metal largely produced here. The safety of our own pro- 
ducers requires a reversal of this action in the interest of labor, in the 
interest of justice, in the interest of peace. 


RESTORE SILVER TO ITS CONSTITUTIONAL FUNCTION. 


The question is, shall silver be restored to its legitimate place as a 
money metal in absolute equality with gold, as was contemplated by 
the Constitution of the United States? Shall silver be coined free, as 
gold is coined; shall it be a legal tender in payment of all debts, as gold 
is a legal tender; shall the nominal value of a certain number of grains 
of pure silver be declared by law, as it was prior to 1873, or shall silver 
be continued as an article of merchandise to be bought at its foreign 
market value in gold, and gold alone recognized as a money metal? 

Mr. Chairman, I am aware that it is claimed that the banks at the 
great commercial centers of this country absolutely control monetary 
affairs, and that it is folly for Congress to meddle with them, except 
to enact such laws as the representatives of the great commercial inter- 
ests require. I am aware that in 1877 a great newspaper in New York 
City declared that ‘‘ the capital of the country is organized and Con- 
gress dare not fly in its face’’ by passing a silver bill, and after Con- 
gress did direct the coinage of at least $2,000,000 per month and the 
New York banks decided not to allow silver coin as clearing-house 
money, this newspaper declared practically the banks of the city of 
New York repeal the silver bill.” 

I dissent from this doctrine. I do not believe that a money bag has 
become superior toa man or that the laws of this nation should be 
dictated by the temporary interest of the few without regard to the 
welfare of the many. I reassert here that manhood rules the country, 
not wealth, and that neither the possessor nor the representative of 
wealth has any rights superior to any other citizen. 

But admitting all that the wildest gold monopolist ever claimed at 
to the power of wealth to enforce or repeal the laws, it can not affecs 
the duty of Congress or of any member who has taken a solemn oath 
to support the Constitution. What that duty is every member will 
decide for himself. 

I believe that the Constitution recognizes gold and silver as the 
money metals and that both metals should be used in our coinage as 
fall legal tender. I also believe that Congress has power to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof, and that in exercising this 
power it should declare the weight of gold and of silver tively 
which should constitute a l -tenderdollar. The ratioat which gold 
and silver shopld be coined is a proper subject for discussion, but at 
some fixed rate there should be free coinage for both metals, 


THE SILVER DOLLAR, 

In 1792 Congress declared that the money of the United States shall 
be expressed in dollars or units, and that the dollar be of the 
value of a Spanish milled dollar as the same is now current and con- 
tain 371.25 grains of pure silver.’’ 

This weight of the American standard silver dollar was thus fixed, 
and it has never at any time been chan; It ought not now to be 
changed, because silver is the product of regular mining, requiring ma- 
chinery and capital, and is subject to less fluctuations than gold. There 
never has been any great and sudden outpouring of silver, but there has 
been a steady increase in quantity, though not enough to keep pace 
with the increase of population and business and the increasing demand 
for money. 

THE GOLD DOLLAR, 

If Congress is satisfied that the relative value of silver and gold has 
permanently changed, not by reason of the legislation making gold the 
exclusive unit of value, but by circumstances not controlled by leg- 
islation, and that a readjustment in the weight of gold and silver coins 
should be made, then by all means let the time-honored silver dollar 
of 371.25 grains of pure silver stand and reduce the weight of the 
gold dollar. 

The American gold dollar has been changed before and ma; zoua 
similar changes in the future, because the production of gold is fluct- 
uating. The great mass of gold has been found in alluvial deposits 
not requiring t labor, machinery, or regular mining operations to 
secure it. It is said that in twenty-two years the Brazilian auriferous 
fields increased the world’s supply of gold fourfold. At present the 
supply of gold is decreasing, and its scarcity naturally increases its 

rice. 
p SILVER AND GOLD, 

Ido not, however, believe that any change of ratio is necessary. All 
that is required is to open our mints to the free coinage of both gold 
and silver at a ratio of 16 to 1. This will be notice to the world that 
if any country wants American silver, it must pay for it at the rate 
paid prior to 1873. The silver coins of France and the Latin Union 
and Germany have a relative value of 15.5 to 1. To suppose that 
these coins will be sent here to be recoined at 16 to 1 is to suppose that 
the holders rather pay sixteen ounces of silver for one of gold than to se- 
cure the same amount of gold for fifteen and one-half of silver. 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE vs. AMERICA, 

There is no necessity for international agreement as to the ratio at 
which gold and silver should be coined. The whole world with the 
exception of England agrees that silver shall be coined at 15.5 to 1 or 
at 16 to 1. England wants the single gold standard; she is not a 
silver, but a gold producing country, In the four years from 1885 to 
1888 the British Empire produced $115,398,642 in gold and only $10,- 
288,250 in silver. History teaches that whenever a strong nation 
changes the ratio, it has been for the purpose of enhancing the value 
of that metal over the production or coinage of which it possesses the 
control. Whatever enhances the value of the gold England 
and the gold she produces is to her advantage. She has no interest in 
silver except to get it cheap. 

In the same four years, from 1835 to 1888, the United States pro- 
duced $132,975,000 in gold and $215,152,000 in silver. Our interest 
is diametrically opposed to that of England. An international agree- 
ment means to bow to the wishes of England. As we produce both 
gold and silver it is now easier to declare our monetary independence 
of England than it was to declare our political independence in 1776. 
To the monometallists of this country who are allied with aristocratic 
England this may sound like treason, but treason to that alliance is 
American patriotism. Besides, there are two Englands, and, unless 
aristocratic England listens to the cry of industrial England, ere man 
midsummer suns shall gild palace and hovel there, you may ‘‘loo 
round broad England and miss a throne.” 

GOVERNMENT CERTIFICATES, 

It is universally agreed that the money metals should be held by the 
Government as bullion to be coined when needed, and that certificates 
should be issued for circulation. To accomplish this I introduced on 
January 20, 1890, House bill 5379, requiring the issue of legal-tender 
certificates to the depositorsof gold and silver, the product of United 
States mines. This bill would secure the following advantages: 

1. Restore gold and silver to their constitutional equality. 

2. Replace silver to the exact position as money which it occupied 
prior to 1873. 

3. Enable depositors to receive either coin or its paper legal-tender 
representative. 

4. Give free coi to American silver, but obviate the objection 
made by those who are fearful that our country will become the dump- 
ing ground“ for foreign silver. 

This bill has been favorably commented upon by many of the papers 
in my district, where the silver question has been widely discussed. 

The Peoria Transcript said: 


The silver eee is certainly the most important question now presented 
for the consideration of Congress. It is nota party question. It is not a sec- 
tional question. * * * We believe that finally some bill resembling in essen- 
tial details the one introduced by General Post will be adopted. Gold 
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js the rich man’s dollar; silver is the poor man's. General Post's bill proposes 
that the dollar of the poor man shall have the same p power, the 
same power to pay customs dues or debts, that the dollar of the rich man has. 

The Peoria Journal, which bas given great prominence to the silver 
discussion, said: 

General Posts bill is intended to allow this coun! t 
own silver, and not England. It is by all odds the best measure et hit 
upon, and it is extremely doubtful if a better could be devised. * * * There 
is not a shadow of a doubt that the adoption of the gold standard by the Con- 
gress of the United States has been the direct cause of more and more dan- 
gerous evils to this Republic than any other one thing since its foundation. 

That representative Eastern Democratic paper, the New York World, 
on April 29 had the following: 

THE SILVER ISSUE. 

The Republican majority in Congress is coming more and more under the 
control of the extreme silver men. 

The truth is that they want silver legislation simply that a market may be 
furnished for the products of their mines. They do not care for more money as 
a circulating medium, but they do carefor more money to lock up in their own 
bank vaults. In insisting that all the bullion shall be coined they simply are 
seeking a higher price for their goods, and their talk about "insults ” to silver 
is bait for gu u. 

This is the philosophy of the silver question in a nutshell. 

In answer to this I call attention to the following resolutions adopted 
by a representative body of men who are accustomed to consider eco- 
nomie questions and who know as well what the farmers of Illinois 
want as the New York World knows what the capitalists of New York 
want. These resolutions were passed by the Peoria County Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, March 6, 1890, and were presented to the House 
of Representatives and referred to the proper committee: 


Whereas we believe that the depreciation in price of farm products is due, 
in a great measure, to the contraction of the currency; an 

Whereas we believe that such contraction is brought about by the demone- 
tization of silver and by legislation in favor of Wall street and gold; and 

Whereas we believe that the interests of the 9 and laboring popu- 
lation of the United States demand that there should be a free coi of sil- 
ver, or its equivalent in certificates, that shall be redeemable in coin, t shall 
be legal tender for all debts, public and private: 

Resolved by Peoria County Grange. That we heartily indorse the bill presented 
to Congress by Hon. P. S. Post relating to this question. 

Resolved, That we ask the Representatives and Senators from this State to use 
their influence toward the enactment of this bill into a law. 


GOVERNMENT PROFIT ON SILVER. 

The gold advocates express great anxiety lest the Government should 
lose its profit on coining silver. The profit on silver coinage marks 
the premium on single-standard gold. It is secured by taking a quo- 
tation in a foreign market, where national interest requires cheap silver. 
When the product of American silver mines brings the least in the 
London market, then the profit of our government is greatest, The 
English profit and the Treasury profit both come from the national 
wealth of America. 

Silver mining as a whole is an unprofitable industry; for every rich 
mine a hundred do not pay. Silver is produced at an average loss, 
and its coinage value is far below the average cost of production, but 
as the precious metals are the measures of value for the increasing 
transactions of mankind their continued production is of the greatest 
importance to governments. The United States should not permit 
England to plunder our silver mines. If our Government issued a 

mise to pay the exact amount of silver deposited it could lose noth- 
fea It would put a stop to foreign robbery, and the increase of the 
currency would relieve our industrial distress. 
HOPELESS RUIN TO PRODUCERS. 

The profit which might accrue to the Government by continuing a 
false system of coinage is beneath consideration. 

A government which would continue to make a profit for itself and 
its income classes by distressing its wealth-producing citizens could not 
long exist. The result of such a policy can be readily anticipated, and 
if the historian ever writes the rise and fall of the great American 
Republic“ he will substantially repeat the rise and fall of the Roman 
Empire.” ° 

. back forty years we find the villages and towns of America 
scattered throughout the land, each with its manufacturing industries, 
itsshoemakers, its blacksmiths, its tailors, and its wagon-makers. Man- 
ufactures were nowhere concentrated, and farmers’ sons became arti- 
sans, but continued citizens of their native towns. The great 
fortuties created for owners of real estate by the sudden growth of cit- 
ies, derived from railway manipulation, from corporations, monopolies, 
and trusts, had not been dreamed of. In 1853, in a public address, 
William H. Seward said: 

While our Constitution and laws establish political equality, they operate to 
produce social equality also, by preventing monopolies of land and great accu- 
pes TN of wealth, and so they afford fneentives to universal activity and 
emulation. 

The discoveries of gold in California increased the currency and 
gave a new impetus to business. The war followed, and with itcame 
an expansion of the currency on account of the necessities of the Goy- 
ernment. At the return of peace there were $46 per capita in circu- 
lation. Business flourished as never before. The homestead law of 
1862 caused a rush from foreign lands, for in the minds of the Euro- 
pan renter great dignity and security attached to the ownership of 

d. Railroad facilities were demanded to carry the products of 
these farms to markets, Government credit and land grants built them. 


to make the price of its 


The business of the country villages 
ceased to existand manufacturing cities sprangup. The farmers’ sons, 
who were wont to acquire a trade in the neigh g were now 
compelled to be farmers or leave home and become employés in fac- 
tories. While these great establishments could manufacture cheaper, 
at the same time they did not require so many to do the work, and the 
proportion between those engaged in agriculture and in manufactures 
was disturbed. i 

The farms throughout the West were opened up at great expense and 
necessarily with borrowed money. Their competition affected the price 
of Eastern farm products, and this caused a further migration to the 
cheaper lands of the West. 

Then followed the demonetization of silver and the return to specie 
payments. The expected profit and independence to be secured by 
farming could not be realized with a contracting currency and con- 
stantly falling prices. The railroads, which had proved such a great 
blessing to the new country, collected for transportation large sums of 
money, part of which was distributed among its employés, but the net 
earnings went to the stockholders in the East, and from this cause 
alone more than $300,000,000 collected among Western producers are 
annually carried to the money centers. 

To this must be added the yearly interest on mortgages flowing in 
the same direction, returning only to make a new mortgage and more 
interest. Even the farmers who were not in debt soon began to find 
that they must change their manner of living or go into debt to sup- 
port it. Some of them might be able to hold their own 3 ſor 
better peon but other farmers were compelled by n to sell to 
the middlemen as soon as the crop was gathered, and these forced sales 
fixed the price of all farm products. The only class who seemed to 
prosper under these circumstances were new immigrants, who had been 
accustomed to the most rigid economy and to a manner of living un- 
known in this country. 

The most patent cause for this distress is the constantly rising value 
of money. If low prices continue there can be but one result, The 
mo will be foreclosed and the independent farmer will become 
a thing of the past. If the farmer can not pay interest on a me 
he can not pay an equal rent on the land. The income of the capital- 
ist who held the mortgage must be reduced; if it is not, the farm will 
be abandoned and his income entirely destroyed. Farms will depre- 
ciate in value as well as all other property. 

Those who are apparently the gainers by this contraction of the cur- 
rency and this loaning of their money on farm 7885 at a high rate 
of interest, by making conditions with which it is impossible ſor their 
debtors to comply, will lose not merely their incomes, but also their 
capital invested. In destroying the producer who could make their 
wealth profitable they destroy the ves. 

It was by a process such as this that the Campagna about imperial 
Rome was converted in sixty years from a fertile plain to a desert, and 
it has since remained a marsh, exhaling a deadly miasma. The catas- 
trophe ofan unequal distribution of wealth and a lack of money among 
the producers is already upon us. With money scarce prices fall, in- 
dustry becomes unprofitable, poverty follows, then ignorance and vice, 
It is not without reason that the philosopher looks forward to a state 
without money, and where the Government is the employer and sup- 
porter of its citizens. It is not without reason that the student of his- 
tory points to revolution, ruin, and desolation which, under like cir- 
cumstances, have overwhelmed states. . 

Alison in his History of Europe says: 

Whoever has studied with attention the structure or tendencies of society, 
either as they are portrayed in the annals of ancient story or exist in the com- 
plicated relations of men around us, must have become aware that the greatest 
evils which in the later stages of national p come to afflict mankind 
arose from the undue influence and mount importance of real: riches. 
That the rich in the later stages of national progress are constantly getting 
richer and the poor poorer is a common observation, which has been repea' 
ini every pee, roin the days of Solon to those of Sir Robert Peel; and man 


y of 
the greatest ges which have occurred in the world—in partioular, the fall 
of the Roman Empire—may be distinctly traced to the long-continued operation 


of this pernicious tenden 
cies have always been regarded as those 


Isolated factories in 


cy. 
The greatest benefactors of their 
who devised and carried into execution some remedy for this greatand growing 


evil. 
. +» . . * * 


The evils complained of arose from the unavoidable result of a stationary cur- 
rency, co-existing with a rapid increase in the numbers and ns of man- 
kind; and these were only aggravated by every addition made to the energies 
and productive powers of society. 

To perceive how this comes about, we have only to reflect that money. 
whether in the form of gold, silver, or pager. is a commodity and an article oi 
commerce and that, like all similar articles, it varies in value and price with 
its plenty or cheapness in the market. As certainly and inevitably as a plenti- 
fui harvest renders grain cheap and an abundant vintage wine low priced, does 
an increased supply of the currency, whether in specie or paper, render money 
cheap, as compared with the age of other commodities. ut as money is it- 
self the standard by which the value of everything else is measured. and in 
which its price is paid, this chan, 
itself, because it is the stan 
against which it is 

An increase in the currency when the numbers and transactions are station- 
ary, or nearly so. is immediately followed by a rise in the — rice of all 
other commodities; and a contraction of it is as quickly succeed iy a fall in 
the money price of all articles of commerce and the money remuneration of 
every species ofindustry. The first change is favorable to the producing classes, 
whether in land or manufactures, and unfavorable to the holders of realized cap- 


in its price can not be seen in any change in 
; it appears in the price of everything else 


ital or fixed annuities. The last augments the real wealth of the moneyed and 


those 
rado of 


to each other will be y cha 
that the saying proves true that the rich are every day growing richer and the 
r poorer, 

Pre two greatest events which have occurred inthe history of mankind have 
been directly brought about by a successive contraction and ex ion of the 
circulating medium of society, The fallofthe Roman Empire, so long ascribed, 
in ignorance,toslavery, heathenism and moral corruption, was in reality brought 
about by a decline in the id and silver mines of Spain and Greece, from which 

precious metals for the circulation of the world were drawn, at the very 
time when the victories of the legions and the wisdom of the Antonines had 
given peace and security, and, with it, an increase in numbers and riches to the 
Roman Empire. 

This growing disproportion, which all the efforts of man to obviate its effects 
only tended to ravate, coupled with the simultaneous importation of grain 
from Egypt and Libya at prices below what it could be raised at in the Italian 
fields, produced that constant decay of agriculture and rural population, and 
increase in the weight of debts and taxes, to which all the contemporary an- 
nalists ascribe the ruin of the empire. Aud as if Providence had intended to 
reveal in the clearest manner the influence of this mighty agent on human 

‘airs, the resurrection of mankind from the ruin which these causes had pro- 
cae was owing to the directly opposite set of agencies being put in opera- 
on. 

Columbus led the way in the career of renovation. When he spread his sails 
across the Atlantic, he bore mankind and its fortunes in his bark. The mines 
of Mexico and Peru were opened to European enterprise; the real riches of 
ions were augmented by fabulous invention; and the fancied El Do- 
e New World attracted the enterprising and ambitious from every 
country to its shores, Vast numbers of the European as well as the Indian 
race perished in the perilous attempt, but the ends of nature were accomplished, 

The annual supply of the precious metals forthe use of the globe was tripled; 
before a century had expired the prices of every species of produce were quad- 
rupled. The weight of debt and taxes insensibly wore off under the influence 
of that prodigious increase in the renovation of industry ; the relations of socie 
were 8 the weight of feudalism cast off; the rights of man established. 
Among the many concurring causes which conspired to bring about this mighty 
consummation, the most important, though hitherto the least observed, was the 
discovery of the mines of Mexico and Peru. 


Again Alison, referring to the distress in Great Britain in 1819, three 
years after she demonetized silver, says: 

In truth, the evil had got beyond the reach of human remedy, for it arose 
from the confirmed ascendency in the legislature of a class which had gained, 
and was gaining, immensely by the general suffering with which it was sur- 
rounded, * * * Everything turned to the profit of capital and the depression 
of 1 and so strongly were the interests magnified by these changes 
intrenched in the legislature that the cause of humanity seemed hopeless, 

Every effort of industry, every triumph of art, every increase of population, 
tended only to augment the general distress, because it enhanced the dispro- 
portion between the decreasing circulation and increasing numbers and trans- 
actions of mankind; and prophetic wisdom, resting on the past and musing on 
the future, could antici nothing but a decline and fall, precisely similar to 
that of ancient Rome, for modern Europe. z 

* > 
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Even the terrible monetary crash of 1848 failed in drawing general attention 
to the subject or 2 the suffering classes aware of the source from which 
their difficulties p: ed. 

. * * * * . 


. 
California conquered by armies, tho reserve treasure of nature opened up, and 
face of the world was changed, 

The silver mines of Mexico and Peru in the sixteenth century and 
the gold mines of California in the nineteenth century, as Alison shows 
averted a catastrophe to civilization. The silver mines of Colorado an 
the Sierra Nevadas can save our people from distress and degradation. 
Will Congress permit it? 

PROSPERITY OR nus. 

No nation can prosper with falling prices, with the real estate of pro- 
ducers rapidly being transferred to the money-loaning non- producers, 
who can not use it. Civilized America can not continue to exist upon 
such conditions any better than could civilized Rome. 

Money should be— 

1. A medium of exchange. 

2. A measure of value. 

3. A standard for deferred payments. 

Variations in the value of money for the first two p 
little im: 
ditional burdens on the debtor class upon whom industrial undertak- 
ings depend, but it creates uncertainty in contracts, destroys enterprise, 
and impairs the productive capacity of the country. 

This country, with its enormous natural resources, has nothing to 
fear, protected by a wisely adjusted tariff, if a sufficient circulating 
medium to do the increasing business of the country is permitted by 
law and if its mines continue to funish precious metals as a regulator 
of exchange with the world. 

UNITED STATES MONEY. ` 

Ind dent of bank circulation, our Government ought to have 
three kinds of state money, all legal tender. 

1. Silver. 

2. Gold. 

3. gh whalers: promises to receive for all debts, public and private. 

The silver and gold should be brought into circulation to the fullest 
extent by means of the more convenient certificates redeemable in their 

tive coin. All three kinds of money should be independent, act- 
as a regulator of value for each other. . 

No coin certificate should be issued with an option to the Secretary 

of the Treasury to use which coin he pleases. The Government should 


are of 
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rtance, but if the money appreciates it not only imposes ad- 
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not deal in options. A coin certificate would destroy the effect of pe | 
two metal currencies. It would be just as wise to smelt the gold an 
silver together and issue dollars from the combined metal as to issue a 
coin certificate. 

A national legal-tender “promise to receive“ would be better than 
a Government promise to pay. The moment they ceased to circulate 
freely with the silver and gold certificates, the moment they depre- 
ciated, the Government could, by its power to tax, reduce them, When 
a Government issues a legal-tender promise to pay, it either refuses to 
fulfil the promise or locks up out of circulation a large sum of other 
money in order to be in a position to fulfill its promise. The United 
States issues $346,000,000 legal-tender notes and then locks up $100,- 
000,000 in gold. The banks issue their notes and then proceed to lock 
up money for reserves. These reserves of every description redace the 
circulation and contract the currency, and no one can tell for a cer- 
tainty how much the currency has been contracted or how small the cir- 
culation is per capita, It is estimated that it is now $10 per capita in 
actual circulation. As fast as the legal-tender promises to pay come into 
the Treasury they should be replaced by promises to receive, and the 
$100,000,000 gold held for redemption should be released. 

Under our monetary system the United States requires more money 
per capita than Europe. The country is large and currency must be 
supplied to every town and village, while they in turn must keep de- 
posited at the money centers enough to carry on their exchanges. In- 
dividual time bills of exchange on the money centers do not here oper- 
ate to increase currency as they do practically in Europe, where such 
a thing as a promissory note is unknown. In Europe the borrower in 
the remote provinces secures his loan at the rate of interest existing in 
the money centers on which he draws. In New York the owners of 
ac have privileges of borrowing not accorded elsewhere in the Re- 
public. 

In his report to Congress in 1791, Alexander Hamilton said: 

To annul the use of either of the metals as money is to abridge the quantity 
of the circulating medium and is liable to all the objections which from 
the comparison of the benefits of a full with the evils ofa scanty circulation. 

I amin favor, as the fathers of the Republic were in favor, of the full 
use of both gold and silver as money. Whatever proposed legislation 
tends to that end I will support, whatever does not will meet my ear- 
nest opposition. 

If it be true, as I contend, that there has been no depreciation in 
silver since 1873, but that there has been a rise in gold, the real result 
of coining silver in its own right and according to its own value would 
be to bring back gold to the standard whence it started. The pro- 
ducer would be benefited. The creditor classes ought not to com- 
plain; they have too long derived an unfair and oppressive theo 
from the appreciation of gold. Alchemists, creditors, and bankers 
gold the king of metals. We want no king in America, and least of 
all a money king. The true and permanent interests of the capitalists 
demand that the unjust legalized contraction of the circulating medium 
shall cease. 

It was the law which seized men, willing or unwilling, and sent 
them to battle and to death, while at the same time it protected from 
seizure the money needed to carry on the war. While some sacrificed 
health, limbs, and life to preserve the country and the law, others, 
taking advantage of the law, were raised above the general condition 
of society. Let those who more than others have been the benefici- 
aries of the law beware how they defend that act which struck from 
the currency one of the precious metals to the injury of productive in- 
dustry and to the advantage of realized wealth, 

The interest of wealth fades into insignificance when compared with 
the interests of civilization and humanity. As a mere private posses- 
sion the nation has no more interest in money than it has in any other 
kind of property, but as a public institution money must be made a 
public ben T. [Applause.] 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, probably no discussion on the floor of this 
House ever attracted more attention or was more generally read through- 
out the country than the debate in the Fiftieth Congress on what is com- 
monly known as the Mills bill. The interest in the subject-matter of 
that discussion did not subside with the close of that debate nor with 
the national election which followed, but from that time to the present 
moment the discussion has gone on through the newspapers and in the 
periodicals of the country. The arguments have been thorough and 
exhaustive. It is therefore reasonably certain that nothing new now 
remains to be said. The question as to whether the Government may 
rightfully impose taxes on the people for the purpose of protection or 
whether the limit of its anthority ceases when it has levied taxes enough 
to defray its ordinary expenses and to meet its public obligations as 
they mature, is a question which it is fair to assume is now well under- 
stood by the people and one upon which they are prepared to render a 
final verdict when the matter is again referred to them, 

I do not agree to the correctness of the statement made by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY ] in opening the dis- 
cussion on this bill, that the people had declared in favor of protection. 
True, the friends of that system secured a majority of the electoral votes 
2 the last Presidential election, but the popular verdict was against 

e system. 
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Nor can I with the honorable gentleman who has preceded 
me [Mr. Post] in the position he assumes when he says the doctrine 
of a tariff for revenue only has been rejected by the country. But I 
am glad to agree with him in the able ent he has made in favor 
of the free coinage of silver, and if he and his party associates will bring 
forward a bill providing for the free coinage of that metal such a 
measure will have my cordial support, and I believeit will receive the 
support of nearly every Democrat in this House. [Applanse, ] 

ut, Mr. Chairman, the subject of taxation is always one of interest 
to those upon whom its burdens rest, and since this bill deals with 
that subject upon the largest scale it is perfectly certain that the tax- 
payers of the country will watch with interest the final disposition 
this body will make of the pending measure in which they are so 
vitally concerned. I have heard it claimed here many times during 
the brief period I have been a memberof this body that the party now 
in power had failed to redeem many of the pledges it made the country 
during the last campaign and especially the pledge it made the soldiers. 
But surely if it passes this bill no one will be reckless enough to say 
that it has not fully redeemed all its pledges to the manufacturing in- 
terests of the country, which by this bill it makes the favored objects 
of its bounty. 

The majority of the committee which reported this measure, in con- 
sidering the subject of public revenues, has not been guided in its de- 
liberations, as the report shows, by the question of how much money 
was necessary to defray the ex of the Government, prudently 
and economically administered, and with that fact ascertained proceeded 
to distribute the burden of taxation justly and equally upon all ac- 
cording to the ability of each to pay. But starting with the fact as- 
certained, that the expenses of the Government for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1890, would amount to $293,000,000 and that the rev- 
enues for the same period, on the present basis of taxation, would 
amount to $385,000,000, which would leave a surplus in the Treasury 
on June 30, 1890, of $92,000,000, the committee not sought to re- 
duce taxation nor to equalize its burdens. On the contrary, it is 
stated by the minority of the committee that the effect of this bill will 
be to increase the annual duties on imported goods, omitting the sugar 
schedule, in the sum of about $65,000,000. 

By this system of increased taxation upon foreign imports, framed 
for the benefit of the few at the expense of the tax-payers of the coun- 
try, it is proposed not only to maintain, but to enlarge our manufact- 
uring plants“ and to place them safely beyond all competition. 

The general policy of the bill is defined by the committee to be ‘‘to 
foster and promote American production and diversification of Ameri- 
can industry,’’ and this, it is proposed, shall be accomplished without 
regard to the er the people will be compelled to pay under this 
system for all they consume. 

The fair construction of the provisions of this bill, construed in the 
light of the report that accompanies it, is that the object of Federal tax- 
ation is protection (to the manufacturer) and revenue a mere incident. 
However ably and skillfully the advocates of such a doctrine may de- 
fend it, they will never be able to bring permanently to its support a 
majority of the people of this country, and the more the system of pro- 
tection is 9 the better it is understood, the less favor it will 
find with the people; for it can hardly be supposed that its advocates 
will be able to show that the condition of the tax-payer is improved by 
increasing his burdens, and this is precisely what the friends of pro- 
tection are required to establish before the scheme can succeed. The 
false clamor of a “‘ home market” and protection to American labor” 
can no longer be used to deceive the American farmer or to terrify the 
American laborer. 

The farmer, despairing of the home market for his corn, uses it for 
fuel, because it is cheaper than coal. 

The American wage-earner has discovered that his labor is on the 
free-list, and as he has witnessed the downward tendency of his wages 
and discovered that the system of protection enhances the cost of 
every article he eats and every article he wears, the argument that a 
high tariff is a benefit to him or that it protects him from the pau- 
per labor of Europe’’ has become— 8 

As fee FE tedious as a twice-told tale 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man. 

No amount of special pleading will convince the workingmen that 
protection benefits them, for experience has shown that their employ- 
ers, who riot on Government bounties, divide no part of their increased 
profits resulting from protection with those who mine the iron and the 
coal, run the furnaces, or turn out the manufactured goods. 

Protection accumulates no fund from which the wages of laborers is 
increased, and as long as # system which taxes the machinery they 
operate, the raw material they work, is enforced they will continue to 
be the victims rather than the beneficiaries of that system. 

While a comparison of the rate of wages in this country under the 
present system of protection with the rate of wages in similar indus- 
tries in England under a system of free trade neither proves the mer- 
its of the one system nor the demerits of the other, yet a reference to 


the history of the progress which the laboring classes have made un- 


der these ey systems is not without its useful lesson in aiding to 
a correct solution of the question whether a high tariff makes high 


wages and a low tariff low wages. If it can be successfully shown 
that wages have advanced under a system of free trade in England, it 
follows that the rate of wages would be affected in a like manner un- 
der a similar system here, and the argument that protection is a bless- 
ing to the laboring man would not only be disproved, but the assertion 
of those who contend that protection confers no benefits upon the la- 
boring classes would be an established fact. It fortunately happens 
that the effect which the system of free trade in England has had upon 
the rate of wages has not been leſt in doubt or uncertainty. The history 
of the subject, based upon elaborate and carefully prepared statistics, 
has been written, and upon the authority of this history it may be 
broadly stated that the condition of the working classes in England un- 
der a system of free trade has been greatly improved. Can the ad vo- 
cates of our present system truthfully say similar results have been 
obtained for the working people of this country? 

The president of the Statistical Society of England, in an essay 
written in 1884, on The progress of the working classes in the last 
half century,’’ says: 

Tn all cases where I have found it possible from the apparent similarity of 
the work to make a comparison, there is an enormous apparent rise in money 
wages, ranging from 20 and in some cases from 50 tẹ 100 per cent., and in one or 
two instances to more than 100 per cent, This underestimates, I believe, the 
real extent of the change. 

The average increase in the wages of laborers in England is stated 
by the same authority to be over 70 per cent. This estimate is based 
upon statistics and official records. ~ 

But this advance in the money rate of wages is not the only benefit 
that has accrued to the Englishman under his free-trade system; the 
hours of labor have been shortened 20 per cent. He gets on an average 
70 per cent. more wages for 20 per cent. less work than the same la- 
borers in similar employments received there under a system of protec- 
tion. The following figures showing the increase of w: under the 
system of free trade in the city of Manchester, which is not on an 
average greater than in other cities of England, can not fail to prove in- 
teresting to those whose only wealth consists of their labor: 

Per cent, of increase. 
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While the ratio of wages has steadily advanced in England the cost of 
articles consumed by the working classes has remained about the same. 
Referring to this feature of the subject, Mr. Giffin, in his Essays in Fi- 
nance, says: 

It is important to begin with that, as regards 


ally, there seems to be little doubt things are mu 
or fifty yearsago. * * * The conclusion is, taking thin 


rices of commodities gener- 
the same as they were forty 
in the mass, the 


sovereign goesas far as it did forty or fifty years ago, while there are many 
thin existence ata low price which could not then have been bought at 
all. 


It was recently asserted on the floor of this House that the decline 
in agricultural interests in England had been greater than in this coun- 
try. Without now entering upon that subject I will statea fact which 
is in the line of the present discussion that would seem to disprove the 
correctness of that assertion, which is, that the rate of wages paid farm 
laborers in England has steadily increased during the last forty or fifty 


ears. 
7 Caird, in his work on Landed Interest, page 65, says the rate of 
received by farm laborersat present, as compared to the period just 
fore the repeal of the corn laws, is 60 per cent. higher. 

Another thing has transpired in England under its system of free 
trade, that should not be left out of the account, which is that capital 
has been more fairly divided with labor than it was under the system 
of protection which formerly prevailed there. Capital has not been 
concentrated in the hands of the few. While the wealth of the country 
has increased over 150 per cent., it has been distributed into many hands, 
and the evils that result from a great inequality of condition have been 
averted. 

The results which free trade has worked out for all classes of laborers 
in England may be fairly stated, as follows: 

First. An increase in money wages of 70 to 100 per cent. 

Second. A decrease of 20 per cent. in the number of hours of labor. 

Third. The purchasing power of money is as great as it was forty or 
fifty years ago. . 

Fourth. Better homes to live in. 

Fifth. A large decrease in pauperism and crime, 

Sixth. That while wealth has accumulated it has not been concen- 
trated in the hands of the capitalist class. . 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ELLIS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. How does the gentleman account for the fact 
that so many of those ish workingmen come to country? 

Mr. PERKINS. And none of them go back. 
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Mr. ELLIS. I do not admit the truth of the proposition which 
the gentleman asserts in the form of a question. It is not a fact that 
many of the English workingmen come to this country, If the gen- 
tleman from Iowa will take the trouble to examine he will find that the 
laborers who come to this country and whose presence here has done so 
much to injure the condition of American workingmen came from 
protective Germany, Russia, and Italy, and other protective countries 
of Europe, and not from free-trade England, as the gentleman seems to 
suppose, [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

‘ow does the record which a protective tariff has made for the wage- 
earners in this country compare with the showing those English work- 
ing classes are able to make under their system of free trade? Protec- 
tion has had a fair trial here; for over a quarter of a century it has 
been in operation; it ought to be able to stand or fall by the record it 
has made. Is the workingman of this country better paid, better fed, 
better clothed and has hea better house to live in than under our 
former system of low tariff, and is he better off than the laborer in free- 
trade England? These are the questions which the advocates of pro- 
tection must answer aflirmatively if they expect longer to retain the 
support of the laboring masses of the country. The iron industry of 
Pennsylvania is a highly protected industry, and if protection accumu- 
lated a fund out of which the wages of labor is increased we may rea- 
sonably look to this industry as one most likely to furnish the best ex- 
ample of all those blessings which protection professes to confer on the 
laboring man. 

The owners of those mines are protected by a duty of 75 cents per 
ton on ore and an additional duty on the manufactured products. If 

rotection is designed to help the laborer, here is an opportunity for a 
Tibera] display of its bounty. But what are the facts? 

Contract labor, cheap laborers from Italy and other countries of Con- 
tinental Europe, swarm here and compete with American laborers for 
employment. Over 5,000,000 of these people have come here in the last 
ten years, and the iron-masters of Pennsylvania are chief among those 
who encourage this importation of cheap labor and then hire it at prices 
which means starvation to the home laborer. Taking into account the 
short time and shut-downs, the following is given as the ratio of wages 

d the operatives in the iron industries of Pennsylvania in 1884, and 
have not heard that this condition of things has grown better: 


Employment. 


How those wage-workers can live and support their families on this 
rate of wages is one of the intricate economic problems which the friends 
of protection are called upon to solve. 

The same condition of affairs which exists in Pennsylvania exists in 
the other great iron-ore producing sections of the country. 

There are over 150,000 men in this country employed in the mining 
of coal. This industry like that of iron is protected by a duty of 75 cents 
per ton, and if protection is a benefit it isnatural to presume that coal 
miners have realized its advantages. But has their wages been advanced 
or their condition improved? Isubmit the following extract from the re- 
port of the committee which had the subject under consideration during 
the last Congress, which tells its own story: 


Generally speaking, the class of immigrants who have lately been imported 
and employed in the coal regions of this country are not such: in the opinion 
of the committee, as would make desirable inhabitants of the United States. 
They are of a very low order of intelligence. They do not come here with the 
intention of becoming citizens, their whole purpose being to accumulate by 
5383 rigid, and unhealthy economy a sum of money and then return 

o their native land. They live in miserable sheds like beasts; the food they 
eat is so meager, scant, unwholesome, and revolting that it would nauseate and 
isgustan American workman, and he would find it difficult to sustain life upon 
it, Their habits are vicious, their customs are d ing, and theeffect of their 
resence here upon our social condition is to be deplored. They have not the 
uences, as we understand them, of ahome; they do not know what the word 
means; and, in the opinion of the committee, no amount of effort would im- 
pore their morals or “ Americanize” this class of immigrants, They have been 
rought here in such numbers and have been employed at such low wages, 
that ithas resulted in their replacing the American citizens who formerly per- 
formed this class of labor, until now there are comparatively few Americans 
engaged in mining coal in Pennsylyania. 


As further illustrating the condition of those who work in the coal- 
mines of the country, I quote from the evidence of a witness who testi- 
fied before the Senate committee in 1883, He says: 


Sixty thousand heads of families, to whom probably 200,000 women and chil- 
dren are looking for support, are in a pitiable, miserable condition, poorly paid, 
poorly clad, poorly fed,and poorly housed. From my experience among the 
miners in England I may say that they are really better cared for than are the 
coal-miners in the United States. 


That protection does not help our coal-miners, but that it is a real in- 
jury to them, I add the following statement from a special investigator 


who examined the condition of affairs as they actually existed in Illi- 
nois in July of last year. He says: 

Ten thousand five hundred coal-miners in Northern Illinois have been unem- 
ployed and destitute since May 1, when they refused to accept a reduction in 
wages averaging 15 cents per ton. 

The same report from which the above is taken shows that the aver- 
age price paid operatives for mining a ton of coal is only 714 cents, less 
than the protection given to the owners of the mines. In the face of 
these facts how can it be pretended that protection is a benefit to thé 
men who mine the coal? But when the miners ask for an advance in 
their wages they are informed by the owners of the mines that protec- 
tion does not protect them, that they get no benefit from it; and yet 
they insist that the duty on coal be continued. 

This investigation could be extended through all the eee 
industries of the country, and it would be found in each case that th 
laborers and operatives were as a rule in no better condition than th 
who mine coal and iron and operate the iron furnaces of Pennsylv 
and other States. 

The laborers employed in the manufacture of wool and woolen goods, 
including the establishments which manufacture clothing, if examined 
would have much thesame story to tell. They could show how the Pol 
and Hungarians, who swarm at Castle Garden and who live in fil 
and misery, have succeeded in reducing their wages to a point where 
they can barely eke out an existence. It may be truly said of these 
laborers in the protected industries of the country that they— 

Work, work, work! 
Their labor never flags; 
And what are its wages? A bed of straw, 
A crust of bread, and rags. 

Sharing no part of the bounties which protection lavishes upon their 
task-masters, receiving no fair share of the wealth which they annually 
produce, it is certain these working people will no lo: sustain at 
the polls a political party that advocates a system whi e er to 
wed them for all future time to poverty and want and which deprives 
them of a fair chance to earn food and raiment for themselves and fami- 
lies. 

The advocates of this system, recognizing as they must recognize 
that the workingmen of the country can no longer be induced to sup- 
port a system which has proved so disastrous to them, turn their at- 
tention to the American farmer and seek todelude him into the be- 
lief that he can be made the beneficiary of protection by giving him 

AN INCREASED DUTY ON WOOL. 

The farmers will hardly be deceived. This scheme to secure their 

support will not succeed. Like the wage-earners of the country they 


78 | demand relief. The present depression that prevails in the prices of 


all farm products has convinced them that they are entitled to speed 
relief, and they will not believe that an increased rate of taxation a 
wool or any other commodity will accomplish that result. They un- 
derstand perfectly well that they are already taxed too much. What 
they demand and what they are entitled to have is a reduction of tax- 
ation and a larger supply of money, and that political party which refuses 
to grant this relief will not receive their support. This scheme to in- 
erease the duty on wool, and which is in the nature of a bribe to the 
farmers, implies that the system of protection shall be preserved, but 
the farmers know by the resistless logic of experience that their inter- 
ests forbid that they should compromise with protection on any terms, 
Representing as they do, in one form and another, nearly three-fourths 
of our entire population, the interests of farmers, more than any other 
class, imperatively demand an utter destruction of the protective sys- 
tem. For if the business of the farmer is ever again to become profitable 
in this country, it will be aftermanufacturers are deprived of the power 
which protection confers on them to levy and collect taxes of him, 
nager the pretext that they can not flourish without the aid of his 
unty. 

It is no longer denied by any one that the price of all articles imported 
and upon which a duty is levied is increased by a sum equal to the 
duty im Tt is equally well understood that the price of articles 
produced or manufactured in this country is increased if not precisely , 
in a sum equal to the tax imposed on the foreign article, in a sum sub- 
stantially equal to it. The duty levied on the imported article of 
course accrues to the Government. It is equally obvious that the en- 
hanced price, which the consumer pays for the domestic article by 
reason of the tariff, to the manu r. 

All this is perfectly well understood and generally admitted. 

That the farmers, which we have already seen constitute the great 
majority of our population, and nearly all of whom use domestic and 
not imported goods, may see just what protection is annually costing 
them, it is only necessary in this connection to say that by the last na- 
tional census it appears that there were produced in this country in 
1880 manufactured products to the amount of $5,369,578,194. It is 
att to assume that the annual production of manufactured goods is not 

ess now. 

Of this it is estimated that $5,250,000,000is consumed at home. The 
average rate of tariff under the present law is above 47 per cent., and 
if these American manufactured goods are only increased in price in a 
sum equal to one-half the rate of duty imposed on imported goods of 
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If wealth has accumulated under the system of protection (and the fact 
is admitted), the manufacturing industries are the sole benefi 

for we have already seen that these are the only industries which can 
get even a temporary benefit out of a high that the mannfact- 
urer has grown rich under protection while the farmer has grown poor 
is perfectly certain if figures are trustworthy. 

In 1870 the total value of real and personal property in the nine manu- 
facturing States, including Pennsylvania, was estimated at $15,200,- 
032,687. In 1880 the total value of real and personal property in these 
nine manufacturing States had increased to $19,630,000,000, while be- 
tween the same periods the value of farms, farm implements, ete., in 
the six New England States had fallen off from $707,942,439 to $671,- 
846,058, a decrease in farm lands and farming property of over $36,- 
000,000, while the increase in wealth in the nine manufacturing States 
during the same period was over $4,000,000,000. 

As would have been reasonable to predict from the beginning, the 
system of protection which has been continued through these years of 
peace, when an overflowing Treasury has attested that the Govern- 
ment was not in need of revenues, the result has been to enormously in- 
crease the wealth of the manufacturer and to compel his poorly paid 
employés to resort to labor organizations to prevent actual starvation, 
and the farmer has been consumed by taxation while he has waited 
for the home market which was promised, but which has never come. 

Protection has lost its enchantment. The farmer understands that 
all it brings him is increased taxation, and this he knows is not a bless- 
ing. He understands if he is to live and raise his family with even the 
ordinary comforts of life he must rid himself ofa system which obliges 
him to sell his own products in the lowest market and which prevents 
him from buying as cheaply as he might, and the hollow sham of an 
increased duty which this bill offers him will not deter him in his fixed 
pripone to break away from a system that confiscates his hard-earned 
profits. 

In the first place it should be stated that this proposition to increase 
the duty on wool does not emanate from the farmers; it was devised b 
those who are engaged in other pursuits than agriculture. The Wool- 
Growers’ Association, which is a misnomer, is the organization that has 
pushed this proposition for an increased duty on wool, and if the mem- 
bers of that association could be subjected to a cross-examination it 
would doubtless be found that their interests are commercial rather 
than cultural. 

A brief review of the history of wool under the protective nn 
will show that the proposed legislation will not only not benefit the 
farmer, but that it is hostile to his interests. 

During the last twenty years wool has been protected. Under the 
present law the average rate of duty on unwashed wool is 42} p cent., 
on washed wool 51 per cent. Certainly, if a duty on wool helps the 
farmer, the present rate is high enough to illustrate the benefits the 
farmer may reasonably expect from thesystem. Twenty years is surely 
long enough in which to make a fair test, and if what protectionists 
claim is true we ought to find the farmer with increasing flocks and re- 
ceiving better prices for his wool. It may be remorseless to appeal to 
figures in this connection, but as the figures of arithmetic are more re- 
liable than mere figures of rhetoric, it will at least be conservative to 
rely on them in endeavoring to correctly ascertain how the farmer has 
fared with his flocks and the prices he has been able to get for his wool 
under a system of protection. 

If he has more sheep and gets better prices for his wool than under 
a low tariff, he may fairly conclude that protection, in some sense at 
least, is a benefit; but if he has less sheep or gets lower prices for his 
wool than under a system that did not profess to protect him, it is 
perfectly plain that he has no interest whatever in an increased duty 
on wool. 


similar quality it will be seen that their cost to the consumer is in- 
creased over $1,200,000,000, and three-fourths of this enormous sum 
falls directly upon the farmers of the country and upon those who de- 
pend upon agriculture and whose only income is from that source, 

Under the system of protection the price of all the farmer has to buy 
is increased by the present law on an average 47 percent. This bill 
a to increase his burdens, and in the case of woolen goods, 

hich are necessary not alone to his comfort, but to his existence, the 
increase proposed is enormous. What does the farmer get in return 
for the increased prices protection compels him to pay for all he buys, 
including the machinery and implements with which he conducts his 
farming operations? «Does protection secure to him a higher price for 
his corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, hay, and tobacco? Is the market price 
of these articles increased by a system of high tariff? During the fiscal 
year of 1888 there were imported into this country corn, wheat, oats, 
potatoes, cotton, and hay to the amount of $2,026,404, but during the 
same period the farmers of the United States exported these same arti- 
cles to the amount of $344,221,842. It is thus shown that of the six 
agricultural products above mentioned, which, excluding tobacco, con- 
stitute the chief crops raised by our farmers, they export annually 
more than one hundred and sixty-nine times as much as is imported. 

That our farmers annually produce largely more than there is any 
demand for in the homemarket isa fact well understood and conceded. 
The statement, which is so often made, that our farmers could on an 
average, one year with another, produce enough to feed the world, is 
not a mere figure of speech, but a literal trath. 

The large surplus annually produced by our farmers of course can 
only find a market abroad; they must sell it there or not sell it at all; 
and since protection can inno manner operate beyond our own borders 
the farmer is forced to sell his surplus in a market where he has not 
even the pretense of protection, and prices in the same foreign markets 
where he sells his 3 regulate and fix the prices of the home mar- 
ket. The prices which the farmer receives for his crops are fixed by 
influences that lie wholly beyond the range of protection, and no amount 
of juggling or political legerdemain can ever bring him within the 
operation of that system, and to tell him that he is benefited by a 
tariff on the ucts of his lands is a reflection upon his intelligence 
which he will resent whenever an opportunity presents. 

From 1846 to 1861 we had a low tariff. so low indeed that that 
period is often referred to as the free-trade era of this country. From 
1861 to the present we have had a high tariff, and if protection is a bene- 
fit to the farmer ample opportunity has been given for the complete 
demonstration of that fact. Last year the farmersof the United States 
raised 250,000,000 bushels more of corn, wheat, and oats than in 1888, 
sks they realized for those crops $145,942,215 less than they realized 

r the same crops the previous year. If protection protected them in 
1888 it failed to protect themin 1889. But, as already observed, farm 
e do not fall within the range of protection, as elearly appears 

m the following table, which shows the average prices some of the 
leading farm products commanded under a low tariff between 1846 and 
1861 and the prices the same articles commanded under a high tariff 
between 1861 and 1888. 


= Number of sheep in— 
But we are told that this country has made marvelous progress in the 


accumulation of wealth under thé present system. That wealth has 2 


accumulated within the last twenty-five years will be denied by no one, re: sth 
but have the farmers grown richer and has the condition of the masses 
beenimproved? That is the vital question, for, if-wealth has only accu- | Connecticut... 83, 884 46,779 
mulated in the hands of the few while the people haye grown poorer, 22 — i S 
that is an additional reason why the system of protection should be 830.705 888 
abandoned. 78, 560 56, 
In 1850 the farmers of the United States owned property to the eae 22a 
amount of $3,967,343,580; in 1860 the assessed value of their property 2.181, 578 1,548. 426 
was $7,980,493,580. In ten years they had more than doubled their 1,7%, 301 945, 002 
wealth, and this transpired under a low tariff, a tariff levied not for — 580, 347 362, 112 


protection, but for revenue only. From 1860 to 1870 the farmers in- 
creased their wealth by nearly 40 percent. From 1870 to 1880, through 
the whole of which period the present system of high tariff was in full 
force, the agricultural wealth of the country increased from $11,124,- 
958,747 in 1870, to $12,104,001,538 in 1880, a gain of only about 9 

cent. in ten years. The vast increase in wealth to which we are 
referred has not accumulated in the hands of the farmers, nor have 
the laboring classes been able to improve their condition. We must 
look elsewhere if we would find this stream of wealth, which, flowing 
at high tide, so excites the enthusiasm of the champions of protection. 


It will be observed there has been a large decrease in the number of 
sheep in these ten States in twenty years. The cause of this decrease 
is not local, for the States named represent many different sections of 
the Union and are as well adapted to sheep-raising as any other States 
or Territories of the country, except possibly Texas and California, and 
the Territories of Utah and New Mexico. True there has been an in- 
crease in the number of sheep in the United States in the last twenty 
years, but the increase has been insignificant compared to the increase 
of wealth and population, and the statement is often made, and as far 


1890. 


as I know is not denied, that many of the largest flocks belong to aliens 

absentees. But how do the prices of wool, which is the real ques- 

n that concerns the farmer, com with the prices he received under 

3 system and what has been the ee of prices under pro- 

on? I quote the following from a letter received from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on the 3d instant: 


The New York prices of wool were thus reported by Messrs. Mauger & 
Avery in cents per pound on January | of each year: 


Year. Fine. | Medium.} Coarse, 
1800. 60 50 42 
870. 43 46 44 
1550 50 55 48 
On January 1 of the present year prices were: 
Cents. 


rn assnerneeessenrneneonan serene teessa 38 to 40 
Combing washed medium... w 
hio medium.. 
arse tub-washed 
‘exas medium, 
Wool for which the farmer received 60 cents in 1860 under a low 
tariff declined to 48 cents in 1870 under the present system, while he 
is only able this year to get for the same grade of wool 38 to 40 cents. 
Comment is unnecessary. The present high rates of duty on wool have 
proved inadequate to even stay the downward tendency in prices. 
While protection has failed to give the farmer better prices for his 
wool, it has compelled him to pay higher prices for woolen goods, for 
farming implements, fence-wire, the twine with which he binds his 
wheat and the bags in which he sacks it, as well as for the many other 
things he consumes in his family and uses in his business. 
I have stated that this bill proposes to largely increase the tariff on 
woolen goods, as well as on many other articles. A statement of the 
resent rate of duty and the rate proposed on a limited number of ar- 
lieles most gen y used by the people will serve to illustrate in some 
d the enormous additional burdens which this bill, if it passes, 
will impose upon them. 


Articles subject to duty, 


Duty on low grades of woolen yarn worth not more 
than 30 cents per PL PA EO G 

Duty on cheap blankets, woolen hats, and flannels, val- 
ued ere than 30, but not more than 40 cents per 
poun 

Duty on blankets ańd hats composed in whole or in 
part of wool, the hair of the camel, al 
other animal 


Duty on women's and children's goods — Bit — 
Duty on three grades of ready-made doing * rs — 
Duty on cheap grades of tapestry Brussels carpets......... 59 8L 
Duty on cheap, two-ply, ingrain carpet. . . . . 45 6⁴ 


The rate of duty on penknives, pocket-knives, and all kinds of cut- 
lery is largely increased, the rates proposed being from 12 cents per 
dozen and 50 per cent. ad valorem to $2 perdozen and 50 per cent, 
What the increase will be is not given in the tables; it is stated, how- 
ever, the rates are increased, and here again it will be found that the 
discrimination is against the cheaper grades of goods, on which the duty 
is largely increased. 

The present rate of duty on gloves of all descriptions composed 
wholly or in part of leather is 50 per cent.; the duty proposed is $1.50 
per dozen and 20 per cent, and $2 per dozen and 25 per cent. 

The present duty on hoop-iron and ties for baling cotton is 35 per 
cent.; by this bill the duty is increased to 103 per cent. Other instances 
in which the duty on agriculturalimplements, earthen-ware, glass-ware, 
and articles of necessity to the people, is largely increased by this bill 
could be mentioned, but enough has been mentioned to indicate that 
the bill, though cunningly contrived, is hardly caleulated to mislead 
those whom its provisions so seriously affect. 

The manner in which this bill deals with tin-plates ought not to be 
overlooked considering the vast increase in the rate of duty it pro- 
pore This article, as much as quinine, deserves to be on the free-liat. 

ere are not a dozen people in the United States who will be bene- 
fited by the increased duty this bill imposes on tin-plates, while there 
is not a household in the land that would not be directly benefited 
by a repeal of the present duty. The duty on tin-plates annually 
manufactured into cans, used in canning fruits, vegetables, meats, and 
other articles, amounts to $2,000,000. This large sum represents the in- 
creased cost of canned goods to the consumer. With the present rate 
more than doubled, as proposed by this bill, the result will be a large 
increase in the cost of these articles over present prices. x 

It is estimated that the increased duty which this bill imposes on 
tin-plates will amount to something more than $8,000,000 more than 
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the duty under existing law, which of course increases by that much 
the burdens of taxation. We buy more of this commodity than any 
other country in the world, and without a tin-plate manufactory in the 
country to even a pretext for protection this bill proposes to 
increase the duty on tin-plates in a sum that would equal 79 per cent. 

It may appear difficult to understand upon what idea such legisla- 
tion p and why it is the people are to be subjected to the ad- 
ditional burdens this bill im But when it is remembered that 
tin-plate is composed of thin sheets of iron or steel coated with block tin 
the reason why protection proposes to tighten its grip becomes apparent. 

The iron and steel manufacturers, already highly protected, demand 
additional protection. Avarice aud greed, which are never satisfied, will 
reap another harvest under the advantages which this bill, in the name 
ee duty on tin-plates, will give the manufacturers of iron and 
5 

But the tax-payers of this country may find consolation in the fact 
that while this bill increases the duty on tin-plates and nearly ev 
other article which their daily necessities compel them to buy, it o 
them the luxury of cheap tobacco! 

That this measure will certainly accomplish the object for which it 
is designed does not admit of doubt. That it will increase the burdens 
of the people is equally certain. Under its provisions trusts and com- 
bines will find fresh immunity from the laws, whether Federal or State, 
enacted for their suppreasion. But the relief which the people have 
demanded and to which they are entitled is utterly ignored by this 
bill. It affords no relief to the laboring and producing classes of the 
country; the farmer is left to the tender mercies of a depressed home 
market and the wage-earners to the generosity of their task-masters ! 
The system of war taxes in time of peace is continued; the demand 
that raw material should be placed on the free-list and that the tariff 
on the necessaries of life should be reduced and luxuries required to 
bear their just proportion of the burdens of taxation is denied. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr, KERR, of Iowa, Mr, Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose and Mr. PERKINS having resumed 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. GROSVENOR, from the Commit- 
tee of the Whole, reported that they had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, 
and for other 5 and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Best GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
ourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and the House accordingly (at 10 o’clock 
and 18 minutes p. m.) adjourned until 11 a. m. to-morrow. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER COMMUNICATIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following communication was 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


CLAIM OF UNITED STATES DEPUTY MARSHAL WYATT. 


Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a communi- 
cation from the Attorney-General, submitting an estimate of appropri- 
ation to pay the claim of Daniel F. Wyatt, deputy United States mar- 
shal, for services in connection with the opening of Oklahoma—to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, reports of committees were delivered 
to the Clerk and di of as follows: 

Mr. DARLINGTON, from the Committee on Public Buildings and - 
Grounds, reported favorably the bill of the House (H. R. 7986) to pro- 
vide for the erection of a public building at Bradford, Pa.—to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. THOMAS, from the Committee on War Claims, reported favor- 
ably the following bills; which were severally referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House: 

A bill (H. R, 9122) for the relief of Fred Rettig; and 

A bill (S. 986) for the relief of the legal representatives and devisees 
of James W. Schaumburg. 

Mr. THOMAS also, from the Committee on War Claims, to which 
was refered the bill of the House (H. R. 7735) to pay Philip Henkel for 
property unlawfully confiscated and destroyed, reported in lieu thereof 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 7725) for the relief of Philip Henkel, now pend- 
ing in the House, together with all the accompanying papers, be, and same 
is hereby, referred to the Court of Claims, in pursuance of the provisions of an 
act approved March 3, 1887, entitled An act to provide for the 5 of suits 
against the Government of the United States, to find and report to the House 
the facts bearing upon the merits of the claim, and all other facts contemplated 
by the provisions of said act; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DOLLIVER, from the Committee on War Claims, re 
ably the bill of the House (H. R. 3028) for the relief o 
Evans—to the Committee of the Whole House. 


rted favor- 
Battelle & 


He also, from the same committee, reported with amendment the 
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pill of the House (H. R. ee for the relief of Nimrod D. Kineaster— 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

He also, from the same committee, reported with amendment the bill 
of the House (H. R. 6429) to reimburse the State of Kansas for moneys 


expended in the adjustment and settlement of the claims of citizens of 


said State for property captured or destroyed by the Confederate forces 
during the late war, and for other purposes—to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SPINOLA, from the Committee on War Claims, reported favor- 
ably the bill of the Senate (S. 293) for the reliefof William F. Wilson 
o the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. PICKLER, from the Committee on the Public Lands, reported 


oy 


the Interior to survey and mark the seventh standard parallel between 
the States of North and South Dakota—to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CAREY, from the Committeeon Military Affairs, reported favor- 
ably the bill of the House (H. R. 5065) for the relief of John R. Brown 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

He also, from the same committee, reported with amendment the 
bill of the House (H. R. 3902) to amend an act entitled An act for 
the relief of certain volunteer and regular soldiers of the late war and 
the war with Mexico,’’ approved March 2, 1889—to the House Calen- 


dar. 

Mr. CULBERTSON, of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on War 
Claims, reported favorably the following bills of the House; which were 
severally referred to the Committee of the Whole House: 

A bill (H. R. 5495) to reimburse Frederick, Hagerstown, and Mid- 
dletown, Md.; and 

A bill 1 R. 9292) for the relief of Timothy Hennessy. 

Mr. BURTON, from the Committee on Claims, reported favorably 
the bill of the House (H. R. 6675) for the relief of the board of com- 
missioners of the sinking fund of the city of Louisville, Ky.—to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. VAN SCHAICK, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported with amendment the bill of the House (H. R. 484) 

to provide for the erection of a public building for the use of the yo 

office and other Government offices at the city of Muskegon, in the State 

s Michigan—to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
nion. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills of the following titles were intro- 
duced, severally read twice, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 10060) to authorize the construc- 
tion ofa bridge across the Missouri River, between the city of St. Charles, 
in the State of Missouri, and the county of St. Louis, in the State of 
Missouri—to the Committe on Commerce. : 

By Mr. CLUNIE (by request): A bill (H. R. 10061) to equalize the 
salaries of messengers—to the Committee on Accounts, 

By Mr. BURTON: A bill (H. R. 10062) to ponio for the erection, 
establishment, and maintenance of sundry light-shipsand range-lights 
in Lake Michigan, Lake St. Clair, and in the Detroit River, Michigan— 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. REED, of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 10063) to amend section 2 of 
chapter 866, volume 25, acts of the Fiftieth Congress—to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS (by request): A bill (H. R. 10064) to restore to the 
Government certain lands in Hot Springs, Ark., and to dispose of the 
same, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. BAKER: A bill (H. R. 10065) constituting Irondequoit Bay, 
New York, a navigable water of the United States for certain pur- 
poses—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: A bill (H. R. 10066) for the erection of a 

blic building in the city of Tullahoma, Tenn.—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LEE (by request): A bill (H. R. 10067) to incorporate the 
Washington and Arlington Railway Company of the District of Colum- 
bia—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10068) providing 
for a library for the Government Printing Office—to the Committee on 
the Library. 

By Mr. WHITING: A bill (H. R. 10069) granting a specific pen- 
sion to soldiers who contracted organic disease of heart in the service 
of the United States—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. > 

By Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10070) to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Treasury to employ a special agent to investi- 
gate judgments and other debts due to the United States and to secure 
the collection thereof—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYES (by request): A bill (H. R. 10071) to create a bu- 
reau of health and to prevent the introduction and extension of conta- 
gious and infectious in the United States—to the Committee 
on 


Commerce. _ 
By Mr. VANDEVER: A bill (H. R. 10072) to promote the storage 


favorably the bill of the Senate (S. 3089) to authorize the Secretary of 


of water in the Gila River, Arizona Territory, for the purpose of rec- 
lamation and cultivation of desert lands for milling, mining, mechan- 
ical, domestic, or for any other purpose that water is or can be used 
= the Select Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands in the United 
tates. 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the following changes of reference 
were made: 

A bill (H. R. 7327) for the relief of the legal representatives of P. S. 
Schuyler, deceased—Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7641) for the relief of Daniel C. Trewhitt, of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.—Committee on War Claims discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following titles 
were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. BELDEN: A bill (H. R. 10073) for the removal of charge of 
desertion from the record of N. A. Bates—to the Committee on Mili- 


tary Affairs. 

By Mr. BRICKNER: A bill (H. R. 10074) granting a pension to Wil- 
helm Griese, late of Company K, First Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer 
Cavalry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURROWS: A bill (H. R. 10075) granting a pension to Mon- 
traville A. Harrington—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 10076) granting a pension to David J. 
Davis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOPKINS (by request): A bill (H. R. 10077) for the relief of 
Mrs. E. A. Edgar—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PERKINS: A bill (H. R. 10078) granting a pension to Thomas 
H. Williams—to the Commiitee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SANFORD: A bill (H. R. 10079) for the relief of Nancy Pot- 
ter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND, of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 10080) for the re- 
lief of John N. Williams, late of Company I, Seventy-first Regiment 
Illinois Infantry Volunteers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TRACEY: A bill (H. R. 10081) for the relief of Leonard Ap- 
pleby—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10082) for the relief of Nelson Lyon—to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

By Mr. WHITING: A bill (H. R. 10083) for the relief of George 
Murry—to Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLBW, of Michigan: Petition of George Van Gieson and other 
farmers and business men of the Second Congressional district of Michi- 
gan, for the immediate passage of the McKinley bill—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, BARNES: A petition of certain citizens of Richmond County, 
Georgia, in the neighborhood of Ridge, for improvement of Galveston 
Harbor, Texas—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BELKNAP: Petition of citizens of Portland, Ionia County, 
Michigan, for the passage of the McKinley tariff bill—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Ronald, Ionia County, Michigan, pray- 
ing for the passage of a bill to prevent the adulteration of food—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BLANCHARD: Petition of Hon. A. T. Nelson and others, 
citizens of Claiborne Parish, Louisiana, protesting against the Conger 
compound-lard bill—to the Committee on agri ture. 

By Mr. BLISS (by request): Petition of John Doff and 18 others, 
members of the Detroit Butchers’ Protective Association, praying for 
legislation for the regulation and sale of counterfeit lard—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BOWDEN: Petition of E. L. Bullard and others, citizens of 
Nansemond County, Virginia, in sshd of Senate bill 2716 (Galves- 
ton Harbor)—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of Virginius B. Barclay, estate of Solomon J. Barclay, 
late of Norfolk County, Virginia, pee for the reference of his claim 
for stores and supplies furnished the United States Army during the 
late war to the Court of Claims under the Bowman act—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas: Memorial of citizens of Faulk- 
ner County, Arkansas, in relation to the currency—to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


By Mr. BROSIUS: Petitien of 123 citizens of , Pa., for the 
tuation of the national-banking system—to the mmittee on 
nking and Currency. 
By Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey: Petition of Enterprise gona- 
cil, No. 6, Junior Order United American Mechanics, ton, N. J., 
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in favor of amendment to the Constitution to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Union No. 9, Bricklayers and Plumbers’ Union, 
Trenton, N. J., for a law prohibiting the employment of alien labor 
on public works—to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of 124 citizens of Trenton, N. J., in favor of allowing 
national banks to add to their circulation equal to amount of bonds— 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BURTON: Statement to accompany House bill to provide 
for the erection, establishment, and maintenance of sundry light-ships 
and range-lights in Lake Michigan, Lake St. Clair, and in the Detroit 
River, in Michigan—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CANDLER, of Georgia: Petition of Centre Hill Alliance, 
Jackson County, Georgia, in favor of appropriation for Galveston Har- 
bor—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of citizens of Milton County, Georgia, for the same ap- 
propriation—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of Friendship Alliance, Hall County, for the same ap- 
propriation—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

Also, petition of citizens of Hall County, Georgia, for the same appro- 
priation—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

Also, petition of White Plains Alliance, Jackson County, Georgia, 
in favor of Senate bill 2716—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Jackson County, Georgia, in favor of House bill 7162 
or Senate bill 2806—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of citizens of Habersham County, Georgia, in favor of 
Senate bill 2716—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Jackson County, Georgia, in favor of 
House bill 7162—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Hall County, Georgia, in favor of House 
bill 7162 or Senate bill 2806—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CARLTON: Petition of citizens of Oglethorpe County, Geor- 
gia, asking for the passage of House bill 7162 or Senate bill 2806—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CHIPMAN: Numerous petitions, protesting against the pas- 
sage of House bill 8278 so far as it relates to commission agencies and 
compensation for procuring passenger traffic on railroads—to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr.COMSTOCK: Petition of post-office clerks at Duluth, Minn.— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. CONNELL: Petition of members of Alliance No. 1433, Web- 
ster County, Nebraska, in favor of silver legislation—to the Commit- 
tee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of citizens of Cass County, Nebraska, for the same leg- 
islation—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of legal voters of Custer and Valley Counties, Nebraska, 
in favor of the same legislation—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

Also, petition of legal voters of Nemaha, Nebr., in favor of the same 
legislation—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of citizens of Nemaha County, Nebraska, in favor of 
the Conger land bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CRAIG: Petition of 6 citizens of Westmoreland County, 
Pennsylvania, against duties on guns—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, a petition ofsoldiers of Richardsville, Pa., for a service pension 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a petition of soldiers of Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, 
for the same measure—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, memorial of Fort Ligonier Post, No. 324, Grand Army of the 
Republic, Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, fordependentand serv- 
ice pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, memorial of Greensburgh Post, No.276,Grand Army of the Re- 

ublic, for dependent and service pension bill—to the Committee on 
Huralid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAIN: Petition of citizens of Brownsville, Tex., against 
the passage of a bill imposing a tax on compound Jard—to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CULBERTSON, of Pennsylvania: Remonstrance of Erie 
County, Pennsylvania, against extending date of maturity on Pacific 
Railroad bonds—to the Committee on the Pacific Railroads. 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: Petition of V. B. Chamberlin and others, for 
the perpetuation of the national-banking system—to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ENLOE: Petition of Susan J. Weakley, widow of J. M. 
Weakley, praying for the reference of claim to the Court of Claims, 
under act of March 3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of S. H. Medlin and 14 others, of Carroll County, 
Tennessee, in favor of the subtreasury bill—to the Committee on Ways 
and Meaus. 

By Mr. FITHIAN: Petition of Frank Valbert and others, of Clay 
County, Illinois, in favor of House bill 5353, relating to the dealing in 
options and futures—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of E. W. Taylor and others, of Jeffersonville, Wayne 
County, Illinois, in favor of House bill 5353, relating to dealing in op- 
tions and futures—to the Committee on Agriculture. 


By Mr. FORNEY: Petition of Cullman County Alliance, Alabama, 
protesting against the passage of the bill funding the debt of the Pacific 
Railroad Companies—to the Committee on the Pacific Railroads. 

Also, petition of P. F. Parker and 41 others, citizens of Blount County, 
Alabama, asking for the passage of House bill 7162 or Senate bill 2806— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. A. Fortenburg and 14 others, of the same county 
and State, for the same pu the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of J. E. Meby and 36 others, citizens of Culman County, 
Alabama, for thesame measures—to the Committee on Waysand Means, 

Also, petition of Cullman County (Alabama) Alliance, No. 536, for 
the same measures—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. FUNSTON: Letter of Fred. Strahan, J. A. Whitehead, and 
C. R. Higdon, against raising duty on monumental marble—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Fort Scott, Kans., protesting against the 

e Com- 


passage of House bill 7288, a bill to regulate commerce—to 
mittee on Commerce. 

Also, petition of citizens of Kansas City, Mo., relating to amendment 
of interstate-commerce law—to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. GRIMES: Petition of Bob. Toombs Alliance, of Carroll 
County, Georgia, for a first-class harbor on the Gulf coast of Texas—to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. GROSVENOR: Petition of 26 Republicans and 12 Demo- 
crats of Morgan County, Ohio, for the early passage of the McKinley 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARMER: Memorial of citizens of Pennsylvania, in favor 
of appropriation to foster material deyelopment and national educa- 
tion rather than large expenditures of money for military purposes in 
time of peace, as proposed by the Committee on Military and Naval 
Affairs—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of veterans of Nichols, Muscatine County, 
Towa, in favor of a service pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HAYNES: Memorial of the Toledo (Ohio) Association Union 
of Ex-Prisoners of War, for the passage of House bill 319,and particular oy 
the section granting to ex-prisoners of war the sum of $2 a day for 
time of their imprisonment—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARE (by request): Petition of 14 citizens of Clay County, 
Texas, praying for passage of House bill 7162 or Senate bill 2806—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina: Petition of D. M. Hollo- 
way and 20 others, members of Liberty Alliance, No. 1922, of Randolph 
County, North Carolina, requesting the of House bill 7162 or 
Senate bill 2806—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Hiram Wilson and 25 others, members of Providence 
Alliance, No. 1163, same county and State, for the same measures—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of E. L. Whitener and 32 oth members of Henry’s 
Fork Farmers’ Alliance, of Catawba County, in the same State, for the 
same measures—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. M. Clampitt and 49 others, members of Farmers’ 
Alliance, No. 1513, of same county and for the same measures—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of B. M. Steed, William Murdoch, and 36 others, mem- 
bers of Alliance No, 689, Randolph County, in the same State, for the 
same measures—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petitionof L. D. Latham and 25 others, citizens of same county 
and State, for the same measures—to the Committee on Waysand Means, 

Also, petition of R. H. Seawell and 21 others, citizens of the same 
county and State, for the same measures—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HOUK: Memorial of citizens of the Mississippi Valley, in 
reference to the improvement of the Mississippi River—to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition of Edwin Hill and 48 others, of Rhine- 
beck, N. Y., for the passage of laws for the perpetuation of our national- 
banking system—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. LANHAM: Petition of citizens of Earth County, Texas, re- 
lating to the bill known as the subtreasury bill—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCLAMMY: Petition of W. B. Whitfield and 101 others, of 
Seven Springs, N. C., askin; of Honse bill 7162 or Senate bill 
2806—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. M. Marshburn and 22 others, Goshen Alliance, 
Sampson County, North Carolina, asking passage of the same bills—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of R. T. Sanders, president, and 16 others, N. E. Alli- 
ance, Pender County, North Carolina, asking passage of the same bills— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Haywood D. Ham and 8 others, citizens of Wayne 
County, North Carolina, askigg passage of the same bills to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Mrs. N. W. Bass, widow of William 
County, North Carolina, for reference to the Court of Claims under 
Bowman act—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Bass, of Wayne 
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By Mr. MILLS: Petition of citizens of Milam County, Texas, pray- 
ing for the passage of House bill 7162 and Senate bill 2806—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of other citizens of the same county and State, for the 
passage of the same measures—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of other citizens of the same county and State, for the 

of the same measures—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MORGAN; Petition of C. W. Mitchell, R. T. Raysdole, and 18 
others, of Tate County, Mississippi, praying the passage of certain bills 
affecting the interests of agriculture—to the Committee on Agriculture, 

Also, petition of O. R. Osteen and 39 others, of same county and 
State, for the same relief—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MORSE: Petition from Joseph Jacobs and others, for the 
passage of laws for the perpetuation of the national-banking system, 
under which the interest of the depositors is protected by Government 
supervision—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of Charles N. Cobb, for the same purpose—to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. O’FERRALL: Petition of W. H. Woodward, of Shenandoah 
County, Virginia, praying for the reference of his claim to the Court of 
Claims under act of March 3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania: Memorial of the Philadelphia 
Board of Trade in favor of House bill 4663—to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr, PERKINS: Resolution of Woods Farmers’ Alliance, No. 249, 
of Labette County, Kansas, favoring the passage of House bills 7162, 
838, 8051, 7641, 9224, 8242, 4668, and Senate bills 3213, 1, and 2680— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of Erie County (Kansas) Grand Army of the Re- 
paon Post, No. 311, asking thatthe Fort Dodge military reservation 

given to the State of Kansas fora State soldiers’ home—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution of the Kansas City (Mo.) Commercial Club, asking 
for certain amendments to the interstate-commerce law—to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Also, resolution of the city council of Lawrence, Kans., favoring Con- 
oo appropriation for a deep-water harbor upon the Gulf of Mex- 

co coast—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, resolution of the Board of Trade of Wichita, Kans., for legisla- 
tion providing for the holding of regular term of United States circuit 
and district court at Wichita, Kans. —to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON; Petition of M. R. Hughes, J. C. Pinkerton, 
and 16 others, citizens of Rutherford County, Tennessee, praying for 
the passage of the bill known as the subtreasury bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of H. C. Alley and 50 others, citizens of Rutherford 
County, Tennessee, praying for the passage of bill known as the sub- 
treasury bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROWLAND: Petition of titizens of Brunswick County, 
North Carolina, asking for the passage of House bill 7162 or Senate 
bill 2806—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a petition of citizens of Columbus County, North Carolina, for 
the same measures—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a petition of citizens of Union County, North Carolina, for the 
same measures—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, a petition of citizens of Union County, North Carolina, for the 
same measures—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of members of White Stone Alliance, No. 75, of Anson 
County, North Carolina, for the same measures—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of the same county and State, for the same 
purpose—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SANFORD: Petition of natural mineral-water dealers of 
Saratoga Springs, N. V., asking that the tariff bill now pending before 
the House of Representatives be so amended as to include therein, as 
liable to a proper import duty, all mineral water, effervescent or other- 


wise, that shall be imported into the United States—to the Committee 

on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. SKINNER: Petition of Joshua Skinner and others, of Per- 
7162 or 


uimans County, North Carolina, for the passage of House bi 
Benata bill 2806—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of Dr. Samuel Morrill and others, of Farmville Town- 
ship, Pitt County, North Carolina, for the same measures—to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, resolution of citizens of Perry County, Illinois, relating to legis- 
lation in the interest of farmers—tothe Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SMYSER: Protest of the German Central Society of Akron, 
Ohio, against certain measures touching foreign immigration—to the 
Select Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. STAHLNECKER: Petition of the New York Chamber of 
pean Pe favoring the change of the revenue marine to the Navy De- 
partmeht from the Treasury Department—to the Committee on Naval 


rs. 

Also, petition of New York City Chamber of Commerce, favoring ad- 
ditional appropriations for portof Charleston, S. C., in river and harbor 
Þbill—tó the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


- 


By Mr. STEWART, of Georgia: Petition by many citizens of Georgia, 
protesting against the passage of the Conger lard bill—to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. j 

By Mr. STRUBLE: Petition of J. A. Berrier, Storm Lake, Iowa, 
protesting against increasing the duty on granite—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Kridler & Fleck, Sioux City, Iowa, protesting 
reg increased tariff on eutlery—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 

Also, petition of Kridler & Fleck, Sioux City, Iowa, protesting 
against increased tariff on breech-loading guns—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. TOWNSEND, of Colorado: Resolutions of the Chamber of 
Commerce and Board of Trade of Denver, Colo., that a law be passed 
making all debts and obligations payable in gold or silyer coin or cer- 
tificates—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VANDEVER: Petition fore ontinuation of the national-bank- 
ing system—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. VAN SCHAICK: Petition of merchants, manufacturers, and 
business men, numbering 119, of the city of Milwaukee, urging the pas- 
sage of laws perpetuating the national-banking system—to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WALKER, of Missouri: Petition of G. H. Robinson and 12 
others, citizens of Bollinger County, Missouri, asking for the passage 
of House bill 8984—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of G. W. Call and 20 others, citizens of Bollinger County, 
Missouri, asking for the passage of House bill 8984—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition from the same persons, asking for the passage of the 
bill for the improvement of Galveston Harbor—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of J. H. Thompson and 12 others, citizens of Bollinger 
County, Missouri, asking for the passage of House bill 8984—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WALLACE, of New York: Protest of merchantsof Brooklyn, 
N. V., against legislation as to lard compound—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, protest of cigar manufacturers of Brooklyn, N. Y., against 
tie proposed duties on leaf-tobacco—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr, WICKHAM: Petition of McKnight & Smith, Norwalk, Ohio, 
against advance in duty on foreign granite—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of J. M. Gowell, against advance of duty upon foreign 
granite—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 77 members of Farmers’ Alliance, Huron County, 
Ohio, asking for the passage.of House bill 283, to regulate the manufact- 
ure and sale of counterfeit or compound lard—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of 41 members of Farmers’ Alliance, Huron County, 
Ohio, for the passage of House bill 5353, relating to dealings in options 
and futures—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: Petition of citizens of Wyoming County, Penn- 
sylvania, in favor of perpetuation of the national-banking system—to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of Grange No. 806, Patrons of Husbandry, Susque- 
hanna County, Pennsylvania, asking free coinage of silver—to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. F 

Also, memorial of Grange No. 214, Patrons of Husbandry, Bradford 
County, Pennsylvania, for the same legislation—to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, May 8, 1890, 


Prayer by Rev. CHARLES B. RAMSDELL, of Washington City. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


HELEN PLUNKETT. 


Mr. HOAR. I ask the Chair to be kind enough to lay before the 
Senate a bill which came from the other House yesterday for the re- 
lief of Helen Plunkett, with an amendment, in order that the Senate 
may non-concur in the amendment and a conference be appointed. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1221) grant- 
ing a pension to Helen Plunkett. The amendment will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 1, line 5, before the word dollars“ 
strike out fifty and insert twenty-five,” so as to read: 

At the rate of $25 per month. r 


Mr. HOAR. I move that the Senate non-concur in the House amend- 
ment and request a conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was authorized to 
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appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. SAWYER, Mr. 
Davis, and Mr. FAULKNER were appointed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a petition of 34 citizens of 
Labette County, Kansas, and a petition of citizens of Franklin County, 
Kansas, praying for the free coinage of silver; which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Parsons, Kans., 
raying for the passage of the Torrey bankrupt bill; which was re- 

erred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Washington County, Kan- 
sas, praying for the passage of a service-pension bill; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Washington, D. C., praying for the erection of a jail for the 
detention of female prisoners; which was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of the Farmers’ Alliance of Vinland, 
Kans., praying for the passage of the House bill preventing the adul- 
teration of food and drugs; which was referred to the Committee on 
Agios and Forestry. 

e also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Hutchinson, 
Kans., praying for a reciprocity treaty with Mexico and the admission 
of Mexican lead ores free of duty; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the city council of Lawrence, Kans., 
raying that an appropriation be made for a deep-water harbor on the 

ulf 8 which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Johnson County, Kansas, 
raying for the submission of a constitutional amendment providing 

for the election of United States Senators by popular vote; which was 
referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

He also presented petitions of 11 posts of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, located at Cawker City, Burr Oak, Cowley, Muscotah, In- 
dustry, Scottsville, Potwin, Salem, Atchison, City, and Cairo, 
in the State of Kansas, praying that the remainder of the Fort Dodge 
military reservation may be donated for use as a soldiers’ home; which 
were referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented resolutions adopted at a meeting of Union 
soldiers at Westerville, Ohio, in favor of a service-pension bill and dis- 
approving of the pending disability and service-pension bill; which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of 22 citizens of Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, 
raying for the adoption of a constitutional amendment prohibiting any 
tate from passing any law respecting an establishment of religion or 

hibiting the free exercise thereof, ete.; which was referred to the 
Bommittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BUTLER presented a petition of 39 citizens of Chesterfield 
County, South Carolina, praying for the free coinage of silver; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CALL. Ipresentresolutions adopted at a meeting of the Marion 
County Farmers’ Alliance, No. 174, in the State of Florida, in support 
of the subtreasury bill. The resolutions state that in order that the 
hands of our legislators may be strengthened when trying to pass laws 
for our benefit, we recommend to Congress that the bill recently intro- 
duced into the Senate by Senator VANCE for the purpose of establish- 
ing subtreasuries for our benefit shall be passed. I move that the 
resolutions be reterred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. j 

Mr. CALL presented a petition of the Farmers’ Alliance of the county 
of Suwannee, in the State of Florida, praying for the passage of House 
bill 7162 or Senate bill 2806, for the relief of the present depressed 
condition of agriculture; which was referred to the Committee on Fi- 


nance. 

Mr. SAWYER presented a resolution passed by the Pomona Grange, 

Patrons of Husbandry, of Rock County, Wisconsin, praying for the 
of a bill whereby innocent purchasers of patented articles may 

be rotected; which was referred to the Committee on Patents. 
ealso presented a resolution passed by the Pomona Grange, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Rock County, Wisconsin, praying for the passage of 
tion looking towards an amendment to the Constitution allowing 
the people to elect United States Senators by ballot; which was referred 

to the Committee on Privileges and Elections, 

He also presented a memorial of the city council of Superior, Wis., 
remonstrating against the passage of the bill granting the right to build 
a bridge across the St. Louis River by the Lake Superior and Pacific 
Railroad Company: which was referred to the Committeeon Commerce. 

Mr. GRAY presented a resolution of Capital Grange, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Dover, Del., in favor of the free coinage of silver; which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. TELLER presented a petition of the city council of Denver, 
Colo., praying for the establishment of a deep-water harbor at Galves- 
ton, Tex.; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I present the petition of Thomas Van Pelt and 


others, citizens of Chetco, Curry County, Oregon, praying that an ap- 


propriation be made to pay their Indian depredation claims or for the 
of Senate bill 3114, creating a court to try all such claims. 

Mr. President, I ask about two minutes to make a statement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection, and 
the Senator from Oregon will proceed. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I desire to call the attention of the Select Com- 
mittee on Indian Depredations to this claim and to various other claims 
which have been submitted since this session of Congress commenced 
and which have been referred to that committee. 

Heretofore all bills and petitions of this character were referred to 
two committees of the Senate, the Committee on Claims and the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. I refer now to what transpired prior to the 
present Congress. At the presentsession of Congress the Senate raised 
a Special Committee on Indian Depredations in the hope that the con- 
flict of jurisdiction which resulted in having no bills reported at all 
might be done away with, and that we might have some concert of 
action and some direct and speedy action in reference to these impor- 
tant measures. 

That committee has been raised now some five months that Congress 
has been in session, and there has been no report, I believe, at all. Ido 
not wish to criticise the committee, because there may be good reasons 


why no report has been made upon any of the many bills which have 


been submitted to that committee, but I do this to attract the atten- 
tion of the committee to the importance of these various measures; and 
I desire to express the hope that that committee may be able to seeits 
way clear at a very early day to take up these measures and act u 
them and submit them to the Senate in some shape or other, so that 
the Senate can then take action, and that these claimants, scattered all 
over the Western country as they are, may know whether it is the in- 
tention of Congress to adjudicate their claims and pay them. 

I move that the petition be referred to the Select Committee on In- 
dian Depredations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FRYE presented a petition of citizens of Mississippi, praying for 
the maintenance and extension of the levee system on the Mississippi 
River; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CAMERON presented petitions of granges of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry of Clearfield, Tioga, Snyder, Blair, and Fayette Counties, in the 
State of Pennsylvania, praying for the free coinage of silver; which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. COCKRELL presented resolutions adopted by the Commercial 
Club of Kansas City, Mo., favoring the amendment of sections 3 and 
4 of the interstate-commerce law; which were referred to. the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. TURPIE presented the petition of John Veeley, of Jefferson- 
ville, Ind., praying for the passage of the bill for his relief pending be- 
fore the Committee on Claims; which was referred to the Committee 
on Claims, 

Mr. PLUMB presented a petition of the Farmers’ Alliance of Saline 
County, Kansas, represented by 27 suballiances, praying for the pas- 
Sage of a bill establishing grain warehouses; which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Tescot, Kans., a petition of 
citizens of Ada and Tescot, Kans., and a petition of citizens in the State 
of Kansas, praying for an increase of the volume of lawful money of the 
country in accordance with the increase of population and products, 
etc.; which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition numerously signed by citizens of the 
State of Kansas, praying ſor an increase of the volume of lawful money 
of the country in accordance with the increase of population and prod- 
ucts, and for the relief of the mortgage debtors of the United States; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of citizens of Argentine and vicinity, 
in the State of Kansas, remonstrating against the passage of the Mc- 
Kinley bill; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr, HAMPTON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1689) for the relief of George M. Wheeler, re- 
ported it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. WALTHALL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was recommitted the bill (S. 2095) to place Henry Zell on the retired- 
list of the Army, reported it with amendments, and submitted a report 
thereon. 

Mr. FRYE, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 3571) to provide an American register for the barge Otta 
of Philadelphia, Pa., reported it without amendment, and submit 
a report thereon. : 

Mr. BLAIR, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 3366) granting a pension to Sarah J. Alexander, reported it 
without amendment, and submitted a report thereon.. ; 

Mr. PADDOCK, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 2971) granting a pension to Caroline Huddell White, 
reported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

IRRIGATION OF ARID LANDS, 


Mr. STEWART. From the Select Committee on Irrigation and Rec- 
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lamation of Arid Lands I present the report and testimony taken, and 
I offer the following concurrent resolution: 


Resolved by tha Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That there be 

rinted 60,000 sopta of the report of the Select Committee on Irrigation and 
1 of Arid Lands, 40,000 copies of which to be for the use of the House, 
and 20,000 copies for the use of the Senate. 


I ask that the concurrent resolution be referred to the Committee on 


ting. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so referred. 

Mr. STEWART. I will state that what I send to the desk is nearly 
all the report. It has been printed from time to time for the use of 
the committee. The remainder of it, a small part of it, is in the print- 
er's hands, and can go with what I send to the desk. There is a minor- 
ity report to be submitted, I believe. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the regular number to be printed 
in addition to the extra copies provided for by the resolution? 

Mr. STEWART. I ask that the regular number be printed. 

ThePRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. REAGAN. I submit the views of the minority in connection 
with the report submitted by the Senator from Nevada, and ask that 
they be printed with the report. 

Mr. STEWART. Let the order be made to print that document 
with the report of the majority. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so ordered, and the reso- 
lution referred to the Committee on Printing will be modified accord- 


ingly. 

Mr. REAGAN. While I am up I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill (S. 2837) to provide for the irrigation of the arid lands of the United 
States and for other purposes be indefinitely postponed. The bill was 
introduced by me, and I propose to offer as a substitute for the bill to 
be indefinitely postponed a bill which I now ask leave to introduce on 
the same subject and which is a modification of the former bill. Lask 
that it be printed, and I give notice that I shall offer it as a substitute 
for the committee’s bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senate bill 2837 will be indefinitely 
postponed, if there be no objection, and the bill now introduced by the 
Senator from Texas will be twice read, and ordered to lie on the table. 

The bill (S. 3769) to provide for the irrigation of the arid lands of the 
United States and for other purposes was read twice by its title, and 
ordered to lie on the table. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. BARBOUR (by ee) introduced a bill (S. 3770) to incorporate 
the Washington and Arlington Railway Company of the District of 
Columbia; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HISCOCK introduced a bill (S. 3771) to establish the Grant 
Memorial Home at Mount McGregor, N. V.; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. GORMAN introduced a bill (S. 3772) for the relief of John A. 
Westlake; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 1 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3773) to amend an act entitled An act 
to regulate commerce,“ approved February 4, 1887; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, 

Mr. SPOONER introduced a bill (S. 3774) granting a pension to Anna 
W. Smith; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. WILSON, of Maryland (by request), introduced a bill (S. 3775) 
to amend the charter of the Georgetown and Tennallytown Railway 
Company of the District of Columbia; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. PADDOCK introduced a bill (S. 3776) authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to Frank Rother $225 due him 
for services as route agent; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, introduced a bill (S. 3777) for the relief of 
Martha J. Morrison; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3778) to increase the pension of John 
Clark; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. SPOONER, it was 
3 That the papers in the case of J. W. McMillan may be withdrawn from 
e files, 


CLASSIFICATION OF WORSTED CLOTHS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further morning 
business, that order is closed. 

Mr, MORRILL. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 9548) providing for the classification of worsted 
cloths as woolens. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Calendar under Rule VIII being 
in order, the Senator from Vermont moves that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9548) providing for the classifica- 

ens, 


tion of worsted cloths as wool: 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. S NER. I ask the Senator from Vermont to yield to me for 
one moment, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Vermont 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. MORRILL, I hope the Senator will not ask it. 

Mr. SPOONER. Very well. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The bill is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole and will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Tfeasury be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to classify as woolen cloths all imports of worsted cloth, 
whether known under the name of worsted cloth or under the names of worsteds, 
or diagonals, or otherwise. 


Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, this bill is so just and proper that 
I hope for a unanimous vote in its favor. I would not care to discuss 
it unless it was necessary; butit has been so great a break in the revenue 
laws of this country that it has utterly destroyed the large woolen in- 
dustry engaged in making gentlemen’s wearing apparel, as well as to 
very much cripple the wool industry of the Middle States of the Union. 
If it were necessary to present further reasons for it, I would do so. 
If not and it is desired to have a vote upon the bill without further 
debate, I am perfectly willing that it should be done. 

The bill was recommended by Secretary Fairchild, and the absence 
of such legislation has for six years destroyed the great woolen indus- 
try of coatings, suitings, and diagonals, and has also, it is said, de- 
stroyed the market for at least 100,000,000 pounds of wool annually. 
I wish to say, however, that, no matter whether the blunder was on the 
part of Congress, or upon the part of the Secretary of the Treasury, or 
upon the part of the cireuit court, it is one that manifestly ought to be 
corrected. 

The article of worsted is not a raw material. It is wholly made 
from wool. In the first place it is assorted, then it is carded, then it 
is scoured, then it is gilled, and then back-washed, and then combed, 
and after that it is twisted into knots, and is called tops, The Treas- 
ury Department has always decided that these tops, going through 
nine or ten different processes before they reached that classification, 
are wool, and it is from these that worsted cloths are made. 

Mr. GRAY. If the Senator from Vermont does not object, I should 
like to ask him a question for information. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Vermont yield 
to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. MORRILL. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAY. What is the difference in the duty between the goods 
classified as worsteds and those classified as woolen cloths in the present 
tariff schedule? 

Mr. MORRILL, One of them may come in at 18 cents per pound 
and 35 per cent. ad valorem and in the other case the goods come in 
at 35 cents a pound and 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

As I said, Mr. President, unless it is necessary, I do not care to take 
up the time of the Senate. If it is necessary I can give further ex- 
planation of the matter. 

Mr. FAULKNER, I desire to ask the Senator from Vermont be- 
fore he takes his seat when the decision was rendered which has made 
it necessary to pass this bill. 

Mr. MORRILL. The decision of the Department was in May of 
last year. 

Mi FAULKNER. And when was that of the courtin New York ? 

Mr. MORRILL. I can not say. 

Mr. ALDRIGH. About ten days ago. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Task the Senator whether this bill if passed 
now would not go into operation at once, and how it would affect con- 
traes made since the decision by the court ten or fifteen days ago in 
New York. 

Mr. MORRILL. These importers, ever since the decision of the 
Treasury Department was made, have imported their 5 and paid 
their duties upon them, and now with the decision that been made 
by the court,ifitshould be confirmed by the Supreme Court, they would 
recover back every dollar of it. They have sold their goods and ob- 
tained the higher prices for them, and now this will bea very large 
bonanza to a great many of the importers. The season for the pur- 
chase of summer goods has already passed. A very large amount 
has already been imported under the decision of the court, ordered 
immediately, and ifit were to be postponed for even twenty days there 
would be goods imported into the country exhausting all the stocks of 
Europe, whether in the shape of goods or in the shape of ready-made 
clothing. Therefore, it is just and proper to pass the bill as the other 
House has it. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, I fail to see why this bill should pass. 
On the contrary, it seems to me there are very reasons why it 
should not pass. We have no tariff bill now before the Senate for 
discussion. We are not adjusting rates, whether by the way of re- 
duction or increase, and framing schedules either for the benefit of pro- 
tected classes or with some consideration to the interests of the great 
body of consumers, who after all are entitled to some hearing when 
we come to impose taxes. 
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I fail to see the exigency for this hasty legislation, Worsteds as a 
commodity, if I understand aright, were embraced in the schedules of 
the tariff act of 1883, and long prior to that act had been introduced 
into this country under that name as a special commodity, well known 
in trade circles, occupying a well ascertained and definite place in the 
business of the country and among those articles that are necessary to 
human comfort. 

With deliberation and after debate and consideration, in 1883, this 
article known as worsted was classified and taxed at a certain rate. 
There was no blunder on the part of the framer or draughtsman of the 
act; there was no misrepresentation made to Congress; and there is 
no room now to say that Congress was mistaken or blundered in mak- 
ing that classification. It is a separate classification for articles that 
are known in the trade as worsteds. They happen to be different from 
ordinary woolen fabrics. They happen to have made a very important 
element in the clothing commodities of the country, and have produced 
at a comparatively reasonable cost, as compared with other woolen prod- 
ucts, a useful, and comfortable, and decent, and respectable garment, 
within the reach of those classes that are not wealthy, within the reach 
of those who have to consult their income and their outgoing expenses. 
I see no reason why this burden should now be laid upon those very 
classes to which I have referred, laid confessedly in the interests of a 
few manufacturers who have been manufacturing this particular com- 
modity all along, and we may reasonably assumeat some profit. This 
bill is to be passed in order to increase that profit. 

I for one am here to protest against legislation of this kind, hasty, 
ill considered, out of joint with all other tariff legislation, and having 
no reason, so far as I can understand the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont, except that the manufacturers of this 5 class of goods 
desire the protection that an increased duty will give, a duty very much 
larger than they have been protected by for the last twenty-five years, 
unless Iam misinformed. It may not be so long as that. What the 
duty was or what the difference prior to 1833 is, I confess I am not able 
to state. The Senator from Vermont of course is better informed on 
that subject than I am. 

But the excuse now given for this piecemeal legislation, this hasty 
legislation, is that a Secretary of the Treasury after seven years of prac- 
tice under the law of 1883 has taken upon himself to declare as a fact 
through the mouths of his appraisers in the city of New York that what 
was known commercially as worsted, a fabric recognized in tradecircles, 
known everywhere and known for fifty years, as distinguished from 
ordinary woolen cloth, was not worsted, but was woolen cloth, thereby 
indirectly, nay thereby directly repealing an act of Congress, reversing 
the will of the people as expressed in law, and giving the benefit of 
his official sanction to a few clamoringand already well protected manu- 
facturers of worsteds. 

Now, sir, I for one am not willing that this scheme begun by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury should be consummated by act of Congress and 
that we should be here merely to record his ipse dixit in regard to this 
tariff schedule. If this difference is to be made between those two fab- 
ries, let it be made by Congress deliberately, as I say it was made in 
1883. There is no reason why this comparatively small class of peo- 
ple should not be willing to wait until we have a tariff bill before us 
where the relations of the different taxed articles may be considered 
with each other and the whole matter adjusted as Congress shall in its 
wisdom decide. But taking this particular article out at the instance 
of course of these people, who, after all, are few in numbers in compar- 
ison with the great body of the consumers, seems to me to be a most un- 
warranted and unnecessary proceeding. 

Thisis very different, Mr. President, from the exigency that was made 
by the hat-trimming case which was before Congress a short time ago. 
In that case there was a plain, palpable blunder in an act of Congress 
by omitting the word vegetable“ when speaking of certain classes of 
hat trimming, and thereby including, within the universality of the 
phrase hat trimmings,’’ silk ribbons, which were otherwise taxed as 
products of silk, This is not such a case as that. There is no plain, 
palpable blunder in legislation here. On thecontrary, we point to the 
recorded will of Congress after due consideration that there should be 
this difference in the rate of taxation as to these two articles, and it has 
resulted most beneficially to the large mass of consumers. 

The very large figures stated by the Senator from Vermont, which 
with due deference to him I think are somewhat extravagant, still are 
offset, I have no doubt, by a much largersum that would represent the 
saving to the people, to the fathers of families and their sons, to the 
poor men all over this country who can go clad in decent worsted cloth 
with their families to the house of God on Sunday without being taxed 
for the benefit of a very few already well protected manufacturers. 

I protest against it as an outrage upon that class whom I have named. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, the Senator from Delaware is ut- 
terly mistaken as to these cloths being cheap cloths worn by what may 
be called, as they were called by President Lincoln, plain people. I 
presume the coatthe Senator from Delaware has on is made from this 
class of goods; and these goods that are called diagonals, suitings, or 
coatings are the most expensive goods that we have. I have one on 
m , and it is the universal use of these goods for men’s apparel 
that has taken the place of the old style of broadcloths and cassimeres, 
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and they are made of wool, There is nothing but wool in them. 
What used to be called worsted is that which was always described in 
the tariff as worsted-stuff mainly for women’s wear, and they 
were made partly of combed wool and partly of cotton, like mousseline 
de laine, like Irish poplin, and cashmere and henrietta and alpaca cloths, 
bunting and webbing, bindings, braids, and galloons. 

There was formerly, for that purpose, nothing used but very coarse 
long wools combed by hand, but recently there has been machinery 
produced by which the fine wools of Pennsylvania, and of West Vir- 
ginia, and of Ohio, and of New York, fine merino wools, can now be 
combed and made into these cloths. The law of 1883 provides the du 
upon woolen cloths. These cloths are made of nothing but wool, an 
the language of the law is very explicit: 

Woolen cloths, woolen shawls, and all manufactures of wool of every deserip- 
noni mene wholly or in part of wool, not specially enumerated or provided for 

It was understood by those who framed that bill that these cloths 
would be included. It turns out that the circuit court has decided 
otherwise. 

Mr. GRAY. Will the Senator from Vermont refer me to the sched- 
ule from which he is reading, because I should like to see the language 
which is used ? 

Mr. MORRILL. It is found on page 508, Schedule K. 

Mr. GRAY. Of the Revised Statutes? 

Mr. MORRILL. No, the statutes of 1883. 

Women's and children's dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloths, and goods 
of like description, composed in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, 
goat, or other animals, valued at not exceeding 20 cents per square yard, 5 cents 
per square yard and, in addition thereto, 35 per centum ad valorem. 

Now, it is very clear that these goods are woolen goods, because they 
are composed entirely of wool. 

Mr. GRAY. Will the Senator be good enough to givé me that page 
again? 

Mr. MORRILL. Page 508 of the statutes of 1882-’83. 

It is a fact that there are something between three and four hundred 
mills that have been absolutely closed in consequence of this construc- 
tion of the law. They have stood idle or devoted themselves to some 
other use of their mills for the last five or six years. There has never 
been any idea of changing it in the Senate for the reason that no bill 
has been presented from the House to which we could add it, and when 
the Treasury Department has been guided by a Democratic Secretary 
of the Treasury he has always declined to make such ruling, although 
all have expressed the opinion that the law ought to be changed. 

I will read now from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury in 
1887, Mr. Fairchild. He said: 


DUTY ON WORSTED CLOTHS, 


A feat ose pert example of the inequalities of the tariff is found in the dis- 
crimination in the rates of duty imposed upon woolen and worsted cloths, 

Improvement in recent years in the machinery employed in combing wool 
has so 8 the character of what are commercially known as worsted 
cloths that the latter have largely superseded woolen cloths for use as men's 
wearing-apparel. This change in the style of manufacture and use of worsted 
cloths has operated to the serious injury of our domestic manufacturers ot these 
goods, because the duty on the wool which they must use is the same as that 
upon wool used in making woolen cloths, while the rates of duty poe upon 
the latter when valued at not exceeding 80 cents per pound are 35 cents per 
pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem, whereas the duty on worsted cloths valued 
at not exceeding 80 cents ranges from 10 to 24 cents per pound and 35 per cent. 
ad valorem. In some cases the duty on the wool used in making worsted cloths 
exceeds the duty imposed on the finished article. 

Earnest representations have been made to me of the hardships suffered 
domestic interests on account of these changed conditions. ere is mu 
reason to believe that the manufacture of worsted cloths must soon cease in this 
country unless the tariff law in this regard is amended. 

It has been ably argued before the Department thatthe changes in the method 
of manufacture and in the style and use of the goods in question have been such 
as to make them jn fact woolen cloths, and that it is duty of the customs 
officers to so classify them. 

The truth of this claim is very doubtful, in my judgment, hence it would bea 
violation of my duty should I direct the customs officers to change a long estab- 
lished usage in this regard. 

Iam, however, so convinced of the imminent danger to la industries en- 
gaged in the manufacture of worsted and woolen goods, unless a change is 
soon made in the duties on wool and manufactures thereof, that I deem it proper 
to depart from my general practice in thus calling your attention to this par- 
ticular provision of the tariff. 


I will read, Mr. President, from the debate that took place in the 
House of Representatives. I read from the speech made by Mr. CAR- 
LISLE, of Kentucky. He said: 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I have thought it proper to make these remarks for the 
pu of explaining the reasons why I feel compelled to concur in the passage 
of this bill. Ido not go into the discussion of the question as to what ought to 
be the rates of duty upon these two classes of goods. I accept the situation as 
we find it, a situation which we can not change, but the evils resulting trom 
which we may avoid by this legislation. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, I still think the Senator from Vermont 
is mistaken as to the matter of fact, the information that he has in re- 
gard to the character of these so-called worsted cloths. I have made 
some inquiry among many persons iu the trade—I think most of us 
have been somewhat interested in the fabrics of which our clothes are 
made—and I have 8 understood, as the result of my inquivies, 
that worsted cloth was a cheaper cloth than the high-grade woolen cloths. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator is very much mistaken. 

Mr. GRAY. I donot think I am mistaken, and [ am very sure that_ 
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the lower duty at which they have been allowed to come in has in- 
creased their consnmption. ‘They come in as worsteds that are valued 
at less than 80 cents per pound, and coming in under that cheaper des- 
ignation and classification they afford a material for clothing that is 
less expensiye—for none of our cloths are cheap—than woolen cloths 
come to the great mass of consumers in the United States. The result 
will be, if this single source of relief to the consuming class is taken 
away, that those who wish to put wool at all upon their backs will be 
at the mercy of those manufacturers who are compelled, under our 
tariff laws, to pay taxes on foreign wool, and who will use mixtures of 
shoddy and wool and mixtures of wool and cotton, all of which cheap 
devices have been resorted to to manufacture clothes for the million. 

I should be glad to see a good all-wool suit within the reach of every 
man who works each day for his day’s living; and there is no reason 
with wise tax-laws why that should not be the lot of every man who 
labors in this great land of ours. We are compelled by your oppress- 
ive tax-laws and your high protective duties to resort to cheap devices 
by the American manufacturers; they are compelled to do it by reason 
of the high tax on raw materials; and the only cheap cloths that are 
made here are made of shoddy or of inferior mixtures of cotton and 
wool, There is no reason why the great consuming masses of this 
country should not have the opportunity to clothe themselves com- 
fortably as well as the Senator from Vermont or as any other person 
in the United States. 

It is a discrimination in favor of a few and against the poor. Iam 
not stating this for effect, but it is a fact. We can not get away from 
the result of this taxation. If the manufacturers of worsted cloths are 
dissatisfied with the present low rate of duty, it is because worsted 
cloths are cheaper to the consumers than they wish to sell them, and 
therefore just the difference in price between what they would put 
worsted cloths at and what they can now be had for is the amount of 
the burden that is placed upon them, paid by the taxation of the Amer- 
ican toiler in favor of this comparatively small favored class. 

I do not believe in legislation of that kind, and especially I do not 
believe there is any exigency now for taking this out of the ordinary 
tariff debate, taking it out of the tariff bill and reversing the duty, 
changing the duty that has already existed for seven years, and under 
which, unless I am greatly misinformed, the manufacturers of woolen 
and worsted clothing have been enabled to enjoy a reasonably remuner- 
ative trade. 

Mr. HAWLEY. They are closing their shops. 

Mr. GRAY. No, they are not closing their shops. There may be 
shops closed here and there, but I have some information on that sub- 
ject as well as the Senator from Connecticut and others who stand by 
these high protective duties. I say the manufacturers are now able as 
a matter of fact to run their mills and turn outa product which we are 
justified in assuming returns a reasonable profit, But this is part of the 
cry of the protected classes for a la and larger measure of govern- 
mental favors. The cry is always for more, and the appetite grows 
with what it feeds on, and we shall never arrive at a point under this 
system when a manufacturer will consider himself sufficiently pro- 
tected, looking only at his own interests. 

Mr. President, this bill is sent here and is advocated here in the in- 
terest of that small class, and I stand here, even for the short respite 
that must occur between now and the passage of a tariff bill, for the 
mass of the consumers who will be benefi by continuing to have 
this cheap clothing product, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I am surprised at the statements 
which have been made by the Senator from Delaware in regard to this 
matter, or rather I should be surprised if I had not already learned to 

t all kinds of extravagant statements from Senators on the other 
side of the Chamber whenever any bill affecting the tariff is before 
the Senate for discussion. 

The difference between woolen and worsted cloths is simply a differ- 
ence in the processes of preparation and manufacture. They are prac- 
tically both made from the same kind of wools, wools which pay the 
same rate of duty, and they are used after manufacture for the same 


Mr. GRAY. Unless I am greatly mistaken—I admit the Senator 
from Rhode Island is better informed—the class of wools from which 
worsteds are made is not precisely the same class in all respects from 
which the best woolen cloths are made. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Delaware is misinformed. I do 
not mean to say that there are no woolen cloths, broadcloths for in- 
stance, in which a different class of wool is used from that used in 
ordinary worsted goods; but of the better class of cloths used for men’s 
wear throughout the civilized world very much the larger proportion 
in quantity are worsteds. I believe I should besafe in assuming that, 
possibly, with two or three exceptions, every Senator upon this floor is 
clothed in garments made from worsted cloths, These cloths are manu- 
factured from the most expensive wools that are used for clothing pur- 


poses. 

The process used in the manufacture of worsteds is equally or more 
expensive than that used in the manufacture of woolens. The duty 
upon woolen cloths valued below 80 cents a pound is 35 cents a pound 
specific and 35 per cent. ad valorem, while, by the decision of the cir- 


enit court to which the Senator from Vermont has alluded, worsted 
cloths, made as I have stated from the same wools, only pay a rate duty 
of from 10 to 24 cents a pound specific and35 per cent. ad valorem. 
The resultof this manifest inequality, to which the attention of Congress 
has been called by successive Secretaries of the Treasury from 1883 to 
the present time, is to seriously injure, not a small industry, not a few 
manufacturers, as the Senator from Delaware has stated, but one of 
the largest and most important industries in the United States. 

Mr. Fairchild, in the portion of his last annual report which was 
read by the Senator from Vermont, stated in express terms that unless 
some legislative relief was granted by Congress this great industry 
would be driven out of existence. At the beginning of this Admin- 
istration Mr. Secretary Windom decided that worsted cloths should, 
by a fair and proper construction of the act of 1883, pay the same duty 
as woolen cloths. That decision was made about a year ago, on the 
29th of May, 1889. Ten or fifteen days ago the circuit court for the 
southern district of New York reversed the decision of the Secretary, 
a held that these worsteds should be admitted at the lower rate of 

uty. 

Mr. GRAY. Had Congress not previously provided that they should 
pay a lower rate of duty, in his opinion? 

Mr. ALDRICH. That depends upon the construction to be given 
to the act of 1883, I will say this, that there was no intention on the 
part of the Finance Committee of the Senate, or of the Senate itself, or 
of Congress, or of the President, in my opinion, that worsted cloths 
should be admitted at a lower rate of duty than woolen cloths, 

Mr. GRAY. Did not Congress use the phrase ‘‘ worsted” as desig- 
nating a specific article known in trade? 

Mr. ALDRICH. They undoubtedly used the term worsted,” but 
they did not intend by that term worsted that a lower rate of duty 
should be paid upon one class of cloths made from wool than on an- 
other class of cloths made from the same material. 

The Senator is also mistaken in supposing thatthese goods have been 
made for fifty years. They have recently come into general use through 
changes in fashions. 

The claim now made by the Senator from Delaware, as I understand 
him, that a lower rate of duty should be assessed upon worsteds than 
upon wooléns is, I believe, made to-day for the first time, Such an 
arrangement would be manifestly unjust to the worsted manufacturers. 

I was proceeding, when I was interrupted by the Senator from Dela- 
ware, tostate what action had been taken in connection with this matter, 
Last Congress, after the report was made by Secretary Fairchild to which 
I have alluded, a bill was introduced in the House of Representatives, 
in language the same as that now pending before the Senate, by a 
Democratic Representative from the State of Kentucky. 

It was, I am informed, unanimously reported from the Committee of 
Ways and Means to the House, but as a general tariff bill was soon after 
reported to the House no action was had on this bill. In this general 
tariff bill, however, known as the Mills bill,“ there was a provision 
inserted as follows: 

Provided, That from and after the of this act until the Ist day of Oc- 
tober, 1888, the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to as woolen cloth all imports of worsted cloth, whether known 


under the name of “ worsted cloth” or under the names of worsteds or “diag- 
onals,” or otherwise. é 


This proviso, it will be noticed, acknowledged in precise terms the 
principle which is embodied in the pending bill and declared the justice 
of the relief which we now seek to afford. 

Now, why is it important that this bill should be acted upon at once ? 
After the decision which was made—— . 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask the Senator a question? Was there not a 
vote in the Senate on the proposition to substitute the Mills bill as an 
amendment to the Senate bill? - 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Delaware himself must have voted 
for this proposition. 

Mr. GRAY. The Senator from Massachusetts has done me the honor 
to refer to me. I did vote for that when such a proposition was before 
the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator will pardon me—— 

Mr. GRAY. I would do it again, and vote to substitute the Mills 
tariff bill as a whole for that introduced into the Senate by the Finance 
Committee. But that does not commit me to every distinct item in 
the schedules of either bill, where peny are taken out and made prop- 
ositions by themselves and segregated from the mass of tariff legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suppose the Senator from Delaware does not doubt 
my statement that the provision alluded to was found in the Mills bill. 

Mr. GRAY. I take the Senator’s statement, of course. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was about to sa 

Mr. GORMAN. Will the Senator from Rhode Island allow me to 


state that in the Mills bill there was a reduction upon the whole of 
that schedule to take place in October and the two were conn ? 
Mr, ALDRICH. Certainly, But that is not the point which I am 
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seeking to make. I called attention to the fact 
tariff legislation, which was to go into effect ata 
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ocratic friends had recognized the necessity and importance of granting 
sean pases amet ewan MERDE Dy a ing that until the 
general act should be effective worsted cloths should 

of duty as woolen cloths. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Was that the construction of the act of 1883 by 
the different Secretaries of the Treasury up to the time that Secretary 
Windom made his decision in 1889? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no; the decision of Secretary Windom reversed 
the opinion of Secretary Fairchild. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I knew that fact, but I wanted to bring it out. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Prior to 1889 the various Secretaries had held that 
worsted cloths were dutiable at a lower rate, and not as manufactures 
of wool at the higher rate. 

Now, why is this bill here at this time and what necessity is there 
for its immediate passage? Pending the appeal from the circuit court 
to the Supreme Court, the Secretary of the Treasury will levy the 
higher rate of duty upon these goods. Importers, acting upon the theory 
that the Supreme Court will eventually sustain the decision of the cir- 
cuit court, have ordered and are importing immense quantities of the 

in question sufficient to destroy the market for American manu- 

res for the next year. These goods will pay, under the ruling of 

the Department, the higher rate of duty in the first instance, 
and be sold upon the basis of the duties thus paid and go into con- 
sumption, and the people for whom the Senator from Delaware assumes 
to speak will pay a price based upon the higher rate of duty, and if 
the Supreme Court should afterwards sustain the decision of the court 
below the importers or their attorneys will receive a benefaction for 
their sole benefit from the Government of the United States of the 


pay the same rate 


amount paid in excess of the lower rate. This was the view taken by | gu 


Mr. CARLISLE in the House. i 

Mr. GRAY. I ask the Senator from Rhode Island how the import- 
ers will get the benefit of that upon goods they have already bought 
and delivered between nowand the time the tariff schedule of the new 
tariff law goes into eftect? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is a ei to me that if they pay the higher 
duty they will as far as possible reimburse themselves from their cus- 
tomers. 

Mr. GRAY. But they will not pay duties under the present law. 

Mr. ALDRICH. They will pay the higher rate when the goods are 
imported. 

Mr. GRAY. In the face of the decision of the court? 

Mr. ALDRICH. In the face of the decision of the circuit court, be- 
cause an appeal has been taken by the Government. 

Mr. GRAY. That is a matter of executive usurpation, I think. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is the custom and always has been. Untila 
decision by the court of last resort is reached, the Secretary always ad- 
heres to his opinion. He can not do otherwise. 

Mr. GRAY. The Secretary then imposes a tax which the court says 
is not authorized and which common sense says is not authorized. 

Mr. ALDRICH. ‘That is a question between the Secretary and the 
Senator from Delaware. The Secretary construes the law with his un- 
derstanding of the obligations and duties of his office. 

Mr, GRAY. No other Secretary has. 

Mr. ALDRICH. He differs in opinion from his predecessors in this 
case. A large proportion of persons who have examined the question 
believe that Secretary Windom was right and the other Secretaries were 
wrong. But that is not a matter of importance here. It is a matter 
of importance, however, if you wish to do an act of justice, that this bill 
should and pass speedily. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Tcall the attention of the Senator from Delaware to 
the fact-that Secretary Fairchild construed the law specifically the same 
as Secretary Windom himself. 

Mr. GRAY. Iunderstand that; but there is this difference, if the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut will allow me, that Secretary 
out the difference which the law made but he did not undertake toim- 
pose a duty that the law did not impose. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, it seems to me that the question before 
the Senate has been misstated. It is not a question as to whether this 
change in the law ought to be made. Assuming that we all think that 
it should be made, the question is as to whether this is the proper time 
and manner to doit. The history of this legislation is familiar to all 
of us who were in the discussion upon the act of 1883 and upon the 
Mills bill, as it was termed, that came to us during the last Congress, 

Under the tariff act of 1853 all woolens had an import duty put upon 
them of 35 cents a pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem. Under the same 
act of 1883, made by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] and 
= Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] on the last night of the 

ion, with which I had nothing to do, and I may say the same of 
éverybody else except that conference committee, the duty upon wor- 
s was from 12 to 24 cents a pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

t is the whole of it. Upon woolens under the act of 1883 the tariff 
duty was 35 cents a pound and 35 per cent, ad valorem, and upon wor- 
, made by our friends upon the other side of the Chamber, it was 

m 12 to 24 cents a pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. MORRILL. If the Senator will allow me, I will state that 
ee was a provision in relation to worsted, but nothing about worsted 

15 y 


Fairchild pointed 


Mr. VEST. I do not propose, with all due respect to my friend from 
Vermont, to quibble about the use of the word worsted.” I 
now of what was the construction of the Treasury Department of the 
act of 1883. Whether the committee that made that report—because 
the Senate had very little to do with it—intended to make this dis- 
tinction or not, that was the construction of the revenne officers and 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. It was so construed and so enforced, 
and the manufacturers of New England protested against it. They 
said they were being ruined by the importation of these worsted goods 
under a lower rate of duty, and they came to Secretary Fairchi 
made their protest, employed their attorneys, and fiercely and vehe- 
mently denounced the construction of the law to which I have referred. 
Secretary Fairchild, although he admitted that the law ought not to 
be as it was, although he stated that worsteds and woolens ought to 
be taxed at the same rate, took the statute as it was, as it was made 
by the committee of which my honorable friends were conspicuous 
members, Then these men, as against the importers, made it a polit- 
ical issue and it was drawn into the canvass, and manufacturers who 
had been Democrats all their lives turned against Mr. Cleveland’s Ad- 
ministration on account of that decision of Secretary Fairchild and con- 
tributed their money and did all they could do to bring about his 
defeat, and did so successfully. 

Now, the Senator from Vermont reads the statements of di 
Democrats in another branch of Congress as to what they think 
to be done. I resent that sort of thing, not as an argument, but asa 
statement. No man in this country, in the Democratic party or out- 
side of it, is great enough to prejudge any such question as this for me, 
and I do not propose that it shall be done. It is one thing for a distin- 
Democrat to state what he believes the law ought to be and 
it is another thing for me to be bound by his judgment as to how the 
change which even he thinks n ought to be made. 

I object to this bill, without proposing to discuss the question of 
whether a change ought to be made in tariff duties, because it comes in 
here now asa piece of special legislation. It is an open secret, or rather 
it is notorious, that a tariff bill is under discussion in the House of 
Representatives, Weare to havea general revision of the tariff, which 
was promised us in the last canvass in the interest of the consumers of 
this country, Why is this hot haste here now to pass this special act ? 
We know very well that these importers have made their contracts, 
and I here proclaim again that, although I scarcely know personally 
one of them, yet they are citizens of the United States entitled to all 
the protection of the law, engaged in legitimate commerce, and I shall 
not be a party to this foray against them because they are importing 
goods from foreign countries to sell them to the American peo 

It is very well known that they have bought under the construction 
made by Secretary Fairchild and the decision of a circuit court of the 
United States; it is very well known that their contracts have been 
made with reference to this adjudication. Why is there not a provision 
in this bill, as is usual in all tariff bills of this character, that this act 
shall not go into effect for ninety days after its approval? is it 
to take effect at once? Why is this thing to be rushed through in ad- 
yance of the general tariff law, in direct violation, as I conceive, of the 
principles of equity and fair dealing that should control the action of 
Congress with reference to the citizens of the country? 

Now, Mr. President, in order that we may have a succinct history of 
this transaction, I do not propose to go into ancient history, but I want 
to have read an article that appeared in the New York Times of March 
5, 1889, which I happened to cutout at the time. I ask the Secre 
to read it unless there is objection, in which case I will read it m 4 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The article will be read, if there be 
no objection. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

From the New York Times, March 5, 1889. 


There is a curious story about the part taken by the woolen trade in 
the political campaign of last year, having for its main purpose reversal of 
the jury decision re ing the proper duty on worsteds. It is said that 
the merchants who put their money and their zeal into the canvass for the elec- 
tion of Harrison received assurances in advance upon this point, and the 
— of it is that they were referred for those assurances to Mr. William Win- 

om long before the election, as if he were the man who was to determine the 
classification of worsteds in the future. There is no doubt that Secretary Fair- 
child's decision was . to the letter of the law and the Mills bill would 
have changed the law to conform to the wishes of the woolen men, but they 

preferred to depend upon a change in the construction of the existing law. It 
well known that the dry-goods men af this city contributed much to secure 
the result of the election, and this story supplies the chief motive. 


WOOLEN MEN IN POLITICS—A TREASURY RULING MADE THEM HOT REPUBLIC- 
ANS—THEIR REPRESENTATIVE WENT TO SEE MR, WINDOM MONTHS AGO AND 
FOUND THAT HE WAS “SOUND.” 


There was to have been a meeting of the committec on terms and discounts 
of the Woolen Goods Association yesterday, but the meeting did not take place, 
owing to the non- attendance ofa quorum, And thereby hangs a tale. 

Among the important matters ey Be interests and prosperity of the 
trade in domestic woolens, and which calied the Woolen Goods ‘Assoolation into 
existence, the most a Yee was the decision of Secretary Fairchild, holding 
that all fabrics made of combed wool were properly classified as worsted 
9 of woolens and worsteds 


„„ pensive kind than the plain woo! 
en wool and of a more cx ve na of yarn n nw 

But the could not be moved. He found the letter of the law col — 
universal rule of construct ion in his way, and the utmost that could be wrung 
from him by the woolen manuiacturers was the recommendation in his an- 
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nual ee. in December, 1887, that the inequalities in the wool schedule be cor- 
rec 
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Thesitustion was a new one that had arisen from unforeseen changes in the 
process of combing wool which materially cheapened the cost of manufacture 
of worsted cloths. Accordingly it was not taken into consideration by Con- 
gress when the tariff law of 1483 was enacted. By that law the duty on wool- 
ens was fixed at 35 cents a pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem and the duty on 
worsteds was fixed at 10, 12, 18, and 24 cents a pound and 35 per cent. ad va- 
lorem, according to the market price in the place of production. 

When this was enacted only kind of cloths known as worsted were 
made of the long combing wools of English blood, none of which was made in 
this country. Later on, however, certain improvements in combing machinery 
were invented, by which wool of all lengths can be combed and at considerably 
less expense than 3 thus enabling the production of a class of clothing 
worsteds that under the literal construction of the tariff law were admitted at 
the Jower rates of duty, although they are essentially woolen goods, and if the 
intent of Congress in n law of 1883 was oP nt at all, it was that 
cloths made of wool should r the higher rate of duty, no matter by what 
technical term they were known. But Seay Fairchild held that the latter 
construction would involve new legislation, and he refused to conform to it. 

Finding that the Secretary could not be swerved, the woolen manufacturers 
turned their attention to Congress, and for the purpose of securing united ne- 
tion they formed the Woolen Goods Association in this city, Then they got 
Congressman BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, to introduce a joint resolution on 
phot Se 1888, instructing the Secretary of the Treasury to hold that worsted 
cloths should be classed as woolens for purposes of taxation. The resolution 
was referred to the Ways and Means Committee, which at that time was trying 
to frame a tariff bill. 

Here the resolution lodged and could not be advanced, although President 
Cleveland, Secretary Fairchild, and other prominent Democrats recommended 
its immediate adoption. The members of the committee said the inequality 
would be corrected in the new tariff bill, and when the Mills bill was reported 
it did put worsteds and woolens on the same basis. But the members of the 
Woolen Goods Association did not believe the Mills bill would ever become a 
law, and they began to clamor for the paas of the Breckinridge resolution. 

The trade Ín woolen fabrics was rapi ly ing into the hands of the import- 
ers of foreign manufactured worsteds, and their own trade seemed to be stricken 
with paralysis. So a large committee went down to Washington from the 
Woolen Goods Association, including Democrats and Republicans of consider- 
able prominence in their tive ties, among them Walter Stanton, John 
F. Plummer, and A. D. Juilliard. The t President Cleveland to invite the 
Democratic members of the Ways and Means Committee to a conference with 
them at the White House, at which he and Secretary Fairchild were to be pres- 
ent, But the Democratic members of the Ways and Means Committee re 
to attend the meeting or toreport the resolution, insisting that it would not be 
consistent with their presentation of the matter in the Mills bill. The manu- 
facturers’ committee were unable to accomplish anything and gave up the at- 
tempt, 

Upon their return to New York the question began to be treated as one of 
party politics, and from that time on began to play a prominent part in the ne- 
gotiations, arguments, and contributions that made up the campaign. Money 
was freely contributed by the Republican manufacturers to the m rs of the 
Republican campaign, and on the other band the Democrats gave their party 
only alukewarm support. But before much work was done for Mr. Harrison, 
some of the Republican manufacturers sounded him upon his views of the all- 
important worsted question. Mr. John F. Plummer, as the most prominent 
politician in the association, was chosen to conduct the negotiations, and after 
a more or less lengthy interchange of letters on the question Mr. Plummer re- 

Mr. nas being sound“ on the question. Then the incoming 

retary ot the Treasury was to be roasoned with, and long before his name 

was reported to any other person—before the election had demonstrated that 

Mr. Hurrison was to have the privil of 6 a Secretary of the Treas- 
ury—he was told to get the views of Mr. William Windom on the question. 

This he did, and having found them also sound,“ the Republican sampa 
was boomed and propagated as vigorously and offectively as money could do it. 
And when at last victory perched upon the banners of Mr. Harrison, Mr. John 
F. Plummer was among the most extravagantly elated of all the hot partisans 
that brought it about. And he n at once to assure the members of the 
Woolen Goods Association that the day of their deliverance from Secretary 
Fairchild’s literal construction of the law was at hand. That question ceased 
thereafter to be agitated in the meetings of the association, and the corporate 
attention was given to the question of credits and discounts alone. 

Last week, when Vice-President Levi P. Morton left for Washington, Mr. 
Plummer was on the train, but before leaving the city he intimated as broadly 
as could be that among the first official acts of the new Secretary of the Treasury 
would be an order reversing the order of his predecessor and placing worsteds 
in the list with woolens for tariff taxation. 

Yesterday a member of the Woolen Goods Association said John F. Plummer 
had secured the pledge of William Windom that he would do this before the 
said William Windom even knew that Mr. Harrison wanted him in his Cabinet, 
and he had gone down to Washington, not only to jon in the inauguration fes- 
tivities, but to stay there until he saw the pledge of the Secretary fulfilled. 


Mr. VEST. Mr. President, there are some things contained in that 
publication of which I have no knowledge, but there are some state- 
ments in it that I do happen to know personally to be true. I do know 
that repeated applications were made to 1 Fairchild himself to 
have a construction put upon the tariff act of 1883 to suit these worsted 
manufacturers, and I know further that it was intimated to him that 
it would have a most disastrous effect upon the coming canvass if that 
construction should not be adopted by Cleveland’s Administration. It 
was not adopted, and Ido know and all the world knows that the most 
remarkable political metamorphosis took place amongst certain man- 
ufacturers who had been Democrats prior to that time and afterwards 
became active in their opposition to Cleveland and openly avowed that 
it was because their interests had been damaged by the obstinacy, as 
they chose to express it, of Mr. Cleveland’s Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Fairchild. 

But my principal object in having that communication read was to 
show to the people of this country the methods adopted as to these tar- 
iff reforms. The consumers of the country for whom the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] has expressed solicitude do not come to 
Washington City, or, if so, sporadically and individually. They do not 
come here organized. They do not come toSecretaries of the ry 
and indulge in arguments, either personally or through attorneys. They 
are not here to be heard u these questions. But we do hear from 
the manufacturers, and in the fashion which is indicated in that edi- 
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torial; so notorious are their methods that reputable newspapers do not 
hesitate to charge them, and give names and dates as are given there; 
and no denial has ever come from them. But the action of this manu- 
facturers’ association corroborates the statements in that paper, and 
the actions of iis members corroborate it, and the Senator from Rhode 
Island expresses his surprise that the Senator from Delaware is heard 
from at all. 

Why, Mr. President, the 2 would be unequaled if upon an 
tariff proposition the Senator from Rhode Island should not be ſoun 
in favor of any proposed increase of duties. If he should ever rise in 
this Chamber and oppose an increase of duty there would be a panic 
upon this side of the Chamber until we found out the motive. If ho 
has ever been known not to champion any increase of tariff duty, I 
have been unable to discover it, and now the Senator expresses 
solicitude for the consumer. He says he feels like extending relief 
toward the horny-handed consumers. How are they to be benefited by 
passing this bill? This act does away with the decision of the cir- 
cuit court of the United States for the southern district of New York 
and makes here a duty beyond question of 35 cents a pound and 35 
per cent. ad valorem upon every yard of worsted „ no matter 
whether they cost 50 cents or 80 cents or a dollar, that comes into this 
country. Who paysit? The Senator the other day admitted that 
the consumer paid it. He admitted that fact, to the surprise of the 
country. He said the tariff was not worth a sou marquee” unless its 
effect was to increase the value to the consumer. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. VEST. Of course. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Has the Senator from Missouri, I inquire, heard 
des any one in opposition to the bill? If so, is he willing to indicate 
whom? * 

Mr. VEST. I did not catch the Senator’s question. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Has the Senator heard from any one in opposition 
to the bill? And, if so, is he willing to indicate whom? 

Mr. VEST. Yes, I think Ihave. I have a lot of them here, and I 
will have them read. I have had sent to mea fine argument. I do 
not say that I indorse everything in it, but I leave it to my friends on 
the other side to answer it. 

Ke ISEook: Ido not ask for letters, but I ask who have op- 

t? 

Mr. VEST. I have received a pamphlet which I suppose came to 
every member of the Senate. . 

Mr. HISCOCK. Ido not ask for an argument. I did not know but 
that the Senator had heard from some of these horny-handed people 
to whom he has referred. 

Mr. VEST. Ido not need to hear from my constituents either by 
letter, telegram, or telephone. I know what they want. When I do 
not know what they want I will go out of this Chamber. I know 
what the people of Missouri are demanding. They are op to any 
increase of tariff duties. They want a reduction, and I am always 
safe in voting for any reduction. Anybody in Missouri who wants me 
to vote for an increase of tariff duties had better pick some other man 
to come to the Senate. I will not doit, and I will not vote for any 
special act brought in here in a special interest, like this, no matter 
how many distinguished Democrats in the other branch of Congress 
think we ought to pass it. 

The Senator says we voted for the Mills bill, Yes, I voted for the 
Mills bill. I voted for it because it made a reduction upon all woolen 
goods and put raw wool and other raw materials upon the free-list; 
and in connection with that I voted for the substance of this bill. Is 
that the proposition now ? 

Are we here to pass a special act without any reduction? and those 
of us who believe this tariff duty is too high are asked to make our- 
selves the special instruments of the woolen manufacturers because, as 
they claim, there is a great emergency. They can not wait for three 
weeks for a tariff law to be enacted, and liberty lies bleeding in the 
streets, and the emaciated forms of the New England manufacturers 
hover like phantoms around the legislative halls. 

Mr. President, something has been said about the decision of the cir- 
cuit court in New York. I want to read a part of it: 


The defendant contends that these articles are either ‘‘ manufactures of wool” 
or that they are woolen cloths,” and that they are dutiable either as woolen 
— 1 one the phrase “woolen cloths" in this paragraph or as man 
ures of wool, 


I stated that I was reading from the decision of the court, but I find 
this is the e of the court to the jury, which is, of course, the judge’s 
construction of the law, and the jury followed it and found for the im- 
porter. 


As woven fabrics suitable for garments and other purposes they are un- 
doubtedly cloths. But the tariff— 


That is, the tariff act of 1883— 


does not in this paragraph provide for all cloths, but only for woolen cloths, 
Indisputably the plaintiff's goods are made entirely of wool į Looting! ned that 
they are com wholly of the hairy growth which is abeated the back 
of asheep. But are they by virtue of that fact alone to be classed for tariff put- 
poses in the group known as “ woolen cloths? ” 


mere use of special trade names for special varieties of such fabrics would not 
be sufficient to take them out of the group described by the general phrase, un- 
less the general phrase was itself restricted by trade usage. 

The tariff act itself, however— 

I read this, Mr. President, in answer to the Senator from Vermont 


[Mr. MORRILL], who is the Nestor of the tariffs in this country and 


who says that there was nothing in the tariff act of 1883 that justified 
the ruling of Secretary Fairchild and the decision of this court. 

The tariif act itself, however, recognizes a difference between woolen and 
worsted articles, between goods com of worsted and com of 
wool, We find the two words “ wool” or “ woolen” and “ worsted” used in 
contrast at least six times in this very schedule 


My venerable friend from Vermont stated to me and stated to the 
Senate that the word ‘‘ worsted ’? was not found in that bill at all, but 
here is what the court says: 


We find the two words “‘ wool” or “woolen” and “worsted” used in con- 
trast at least six times in this very schedule, and the examination of successive 
tariff acts, back to, I think, 1816, shows an unbroken continuance of such con- 
trasting use. It seems plain, therefore, that the words“ woolen cloths” used 
in the paragraph on which the defendant relies are to be taken as including 
only those woolen cloths which are not worsted or composed of worsted within 
the meaning of those terms (that is, worsted” or composed of worsted ™), 
as used in this tariff. 

Upon this distinction, then, betweenthe wool which is known to the tariff act 
as wool and the wool which is known to the tariff act as worsted the determi- 
nation of this case rests. 


Then the court goes on and charges the jury that if they believe so 
and so they will find so and so, or the reverse, and the jury found 
upon the evidence placed before them that the ruling of Secretary Fair- 
child was correct. 

That leads me to this proposition, which will control my vote, be- 
cause I do not propose to be coerced into voting for this bill becanse it 
is said here that the change ought to be made; I do not propose to be 
coerced into it by the consideration that distinguished Democrats have 
declared that it ought to be made; I shall vote against this bill because 
it works inequitably and unjustly in view of the decision of this court 
and of the ruling of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Contracts have been made by importers upon the ruling made by 
Secretary Fairchild which was right upon judicial authority. They 
had a right to make these contracts and to make that assumption. Is 
it right now for the Congress of the United States to pass this bill and 
to have the law operate injuriously to them under these circumstances? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator mean to say the contracts were 
made prior to 1889, prior to the decision of Secretary Windom ? 

Mr. VEST. Ido not know about the decision of Secretary Windom. 
That has been an open question since he made it, because it was ap- 
pealed from immediately. 

Mr. ALDRICH, But if contracts were made after that decision was 
rendered is there any equity? 

Mr. VEST. I have no doubt contracts were made before that, 

Mr. ALDRICH. More than a year ago? 

Mr. VEST. Yes, more than a year ago, because the statement from 
these importers which I have before me so asserts. 

Mr. FAULKNER, I ask the Senator whether a great many con- 
tracts have not perhaps been made since the decision of the court, which 
was rendered fifteen or sixteen days ago, at the very lowest figure? 

Mr. VEST. There is no question about that, I ask the Secretary to 
read the paper to which I have referred, so that these importers may be 
heard for themselves, as they have a right to be heard; but it seems 
they can never be heard in any other way except by having their com- 
munications read to the Senate. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The statement which the Senator now makes seems 
to answer the question which I put to him, I asked if he had heard 
from the consumers, As I understand now, he is presenting an argu- 
ment which has been put in his hands by the importers. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The paper will be read. 

Mr. VEST. Before the Secretary proceeds to read what I have sent 
to the desk, permit me to answer the very facetious remark of the Sena- 
tor from New York, that I hold a brief from the importers and that I 
do not come here representing the people. 

Mr. President, the importers are as much consumers as any portion 
of the people of the United States. All the people of this country are 
included in the word consumers.“ If the tor means to intimate 
that I am here representing any class interest or have any other interest 
in this matter except as a Senator, he states what is not true. That 
is all of that. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Ido not intend to state auything of the kind. But 
a good deal has been said about the class of people that were oppressed 
by this legislation, and I was anxious to know who it was that made 
representations here upon the suggestion I understood the Senator to 
allude to, and the paper that he sent up as an argument that he had 
received from the importers. 

Mr. VEST. Thatis exactly what itis, andit was sent to every mem- 
ber of the Senate, I take it. Ido not know whoprepared it. Ido not 
know a single importer interested in this question. Ihave never com- 
municated with one of them directly orindirectly. Isimply represent 
upon this question as upon every other my honest, conscientious con- 
victions in regard to what is right as between the Government of the 
United States and every one of its citizens, j 


gk DEW E EE BARATI O HORE SG DAE WELT have sent to the 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator desire to have the 
whole paper read ? - 
Mr. VEST. Yes, sir. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


REASONS WHY THE BILL H, R. 9548, CHANGING THE DUTY ON WORSTED CLOTHS, 
SHOULD NOT BECOME A LAW, 


1, It is special legislation. It proposes to — the duties on a single article 
out of ſour thousand or more in the tariff schedules without warning and to 
lake effeot immediately. This, too, at a time when new tariff l on is pend- 
ing in which the rates of duty on worsted goods are bag rates 
than by this resolution, the time fixed for the passage of the new legisla- 
tion being July 1, 1890. 

2. It is an injustice to importers, inasmuch as they have contracts based upon 
the present law for goods sold {o their American customefs, and the passage of 
this resolution will entail a heavy loss on them on these contracts which they 
entered into in the expectation that no tariff legislation would take effect with- 
ou Veet e time being given to merchants to adjust their business in conformity 

erewith. 

8. Changes of duty by legislation have never been made by Congress without 
due notice being given by allowing acts to take effect at some future day. 

In addition, goods like those to be affected by the proven legislation are 
made principally upon orders and are only delivered here in from three to six 
months after the orders are given. 

The merchants are now 1 ordered in the winter in full reliance 
that there would be no change in the tariff laws of this country before July 1. 
Also, these goods have been sold to arrive and at prices which do not cover the 
cost of the goods and the duties exacted under the rulings of the Secretary, 
which duties, being held erroneous by the judicial tribunals, this special legisla- 
tion seeks to legalize. 

4. The legislation which it is proposed to change by this act has been on the 
statutes for twenty-three years, and no different rates of duty have ever been 
exacted on worsted cloths until the decision of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
May 27,1889, which decision has been declared inoperative in the first suit tried 
under protest and appeal from the classification which he established by his 
ruling, that classification, as will be hereafter shown, being based on an error 
of fact. : 

If it is claimed that the Secretary’s decision made the law applicable to these 

the same as the pro enactment would make it, we answer: 

The Secretary did not undertake to construe the act of 1883 as not applicable 
to manufactures of worsted, He in no way undertook to change the letter of 
the statute by construction. He simply held, as a matter of fact and not of law, 
that the g in controversy were not made of worsted as that term was known 
when the act was passed. 

We quote from his decision as follows: * 

“Tt appears from the samples submitted that these cloths are what are popu- 
larly known as coatings, suitings, ete., and are so finished and close as to be 

By. adapted for use in the manufacture of garments worn by men and 
boys. With the papers transmitted is the report of the chemist at the United 
States laboratory at New York, to the effect that samples of the cloth have been 
chemically and microscopically examined by him and ‘found to be composed 
EEE in his hich is concurred in by th: 

“The assistant appraiser report, whic! concu n by the ap 
stated ‘that the merchandise covered by the invoices in question poe new we 
cloth composed wholly of wool, and therefore dutiable, under the 

ph 362, T. L, new, as a manufacture of wool, valued at n 80 cents 
per pound, at the rate of 35 cents per pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem,’ 

“This view accords with the unanimous conclusion reached by the local ap- 
praisers of the 8 at their conference in New York in April last, 

that the so-called worsted coatings, suitings, etc., were manufactured of wool, 
and should be returned as properly dutiable according to value under the pro- 
visions in 362, T. I., for manufactures of wool of every description made 
wholly or in part of wool not specially enumerated or provided for,’ 

The question involved thus becomes one of fact, and the proper customs offi- 
cers upon whom the law has conferred jurisdiction in the Are instance to ex- 
amine and certify as to the fact, having found and decided that these goods are 
‘woolen goods’ and ‘manufactures of wool’ within the meaning of those terms 
as used in the tariff act, their decision in this respect ought not to be disturbed, 
unless it clearly appears that they have misapprehended the facts, or reached a 
conclusion unsupported by them.“ 

5. There have been no improvements in machinery or processes since the pas- 

of the act of 1883 in the worsted manufacture. On the contrary, itis ad- 
mitted that the same machinery in use to-day was in use twenty-five years ago, 
and the same wools being in the manufacture of worsteds that were 
in the manufacture of worsteds prior to the passage of the act of 1883. The re- 
port of the House Committee on Ways and oros Y recto on! bpd the bill, 
urges that improvement in machinery resulted in cheapening the cost. This 
is ae e case, This appeared abundantly on the trial and was really not con- 
tra: le 

. — how the goods were made and what the worsteds of 1883 were, im- 
porters had a right to rely upon their knowledge of the facts, and to believe 
that they might continue in their legitimate business until such time as Con- 

saw fit to change the laws applicable toall citizens, and that there would 
Fe no special legislation over night, as it were, which would cause to them a 
large loss for the benefit of another small body of American citizens. 

In other words, they call attention to the injustice of legislation directly cal- 
culated to cause them pecuniary loss as applying to contracts made before the 
initiation of such legislation. 

6, This report also urges that at the time of the passage of the act it was not 
supposed that worsted could be made at a foreign valuation of less than 80 cents 
per poaa This, if conceded, would not justify the pretense that Con. 
should be called upon to legislate for every fluctuation in the market price of 


ons of 


In fact, it appeared conclusively upon the trial of the worsted case that 
of identical material and for similar uses and costing less than 80 cents a pound 
were imported and dutied as worsteds ata lower rate than woolens in 1881 


and 1882, prior to the paassa otie act of 1883, 

7. It is claimed that the mination against worsteds in the tarif of 1883 
was anomalous, and that they are entitled to the same compensatory duties on 
the wool used in the worsted ee that were granted to the woolen industry, 
This is not the case. Compensatory duties on worsted goods are properly placed 
at lower rates per pound than on woolen goods on account of the very much 
smaller shrinkage of the wools used in the process when scoured and prepared 
for manufacturers than those used in the woolen process. We refer to the state- 
ment of Hon. William Lawrence, in his testimony before the Senate Finance 
Committee, January, 1889. He states ‘that the real value of wool and the real 
duty can only be measured on the basis of its scoured weight and the uses to 
which it can be 5 

He quotes from the wool report of the chief of the Bureau of Statistics, made 
on September 6, 1887, as follows: British and Canada wools yield from 70 to 
85 per cent. of scoured wool, Thus, taking 70 per cent. as the basis, 3 pounds of 


such combing wools will 4 — 8 of scoured wool.” 
wools which are principally used in the worsted-cloth man 
cents or less pe pound. The report as to clothing wool states that un 
merino wool shrinks from 50 to 80 per cent. in scouring. The lightest and 
choicest Australian medium unwashed will 50 ror] cent. less of scoured 
wool, and the heaviest Mestiza bucks’ fleeces will yield about 20 per cent. of 
scoured wool, Most unwashed wools yield about 50 per cent. of scoured wool, 
It is safe to say the average would be about 3 pounds unwashed clothing wool 
tol of scoured” It will thus be seen that there is a real basis for the discrimi- 
nation in favor of manufacturers of worsteds as against manufacturers of wool 
as contained in the tariff of 1883, in the com duties imposed by that 
act. Three pounds un combing, yielding twice the quantity scoured 
wool that 3 pounds of clothing wool does, consequently pays only one-half the 


8. The worsted manufacturers have obtained their worsted yarns under the 
tariff of 1853 under the same discriminating rates as those established on manu- 
factures of worsteds, namely, from 12 to 24 cents ñ pound and 35 per cent. ad 
valorem on all costing 80 cents or less per pound. They thus pay for the mate- 
rial for their manufacture the same rate of duty as is imposed on the wi 
the addition of the peers duty of 35 per cent, on all later stages of the proc- 
ess. Mr. William V 


These are the 
80 


o. 3, vol. 18, 
says: The cost of making worsted yarn is a large proportion of the total cost 
of manufacturing the cloth. Those imported in the rs — or colored state shrink 
but very litle in being manufactured into cloth, Gray worsted yarns shrink 
less than woolen ee 

It eure noted also that the cost of weaving worsteds is less than that of 
woolens. 

9. To prove conclusively that it was well understood by both branches of Con- 
gress in 1883 that the rates on manufactures of worsteds were intended to apply 
to worsted cloths, we refer to the letter of John L. Hayes, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufacturers in 1883, and also member of the Tariff 
Commission of 1882, and president of the committee which had in the 
ion of the woolen schedules, written to Mr. J. B. Truitt, of Messrs. 
Dolan & Co., Philadelphia, and published in The Manufacturer, of Phil- 

of October 1, 1889. We quote as follows: 
tman, upon a question by the commission, summarized the reduc- 
h owe: ‘Upon wool somewhere about 20 per cent. in 


omas 
adel phi 
“Mr, 


uty, 
and 5 per cent. trons ine ad valorem duty, or 5 per cent of the 3, which would 


“It may be asked why the association did not recommend a See recon- 
struction of the worsted provisions, so. as to place worsteds in precisely the same 
pomon as woolens, To this it may be replied that the worsted provisions of 

tariff of 1867 had been the means of building up the worsted industry from 
an insignificant to almost the most important branch of our woolen manufact- 
ure. No complaint from any quarter had been made of these provisions. 

“A large part of the recommendations of the association were rape er by the 
Committee on Ways and Means; but it could not be induced to onr a pro- 
vision recommended by the association to raise the specific duty on all worsted 

valued at above 60 cents per pound and notexceeding 80 cents per pound 

#2 cents per pound. Under the old law the rate was 40 cents per pound, 

The Tariff Commission reduced the 40 cents in this provision to 24 cents. The 

Committee on Ways and Means raised the 24 cents to 28 cents, an insufficient, 
but still a very important gain. 

There was still a resort to the Finance Committee of the Senate, which had 
its own tariff bill under consideration. That committee, without having given 
any especial consideration to this provision, had adopted in its printed bill, still 
to undergo revision, the Tariff Commission rate of 24 cents. Upon the repre- 
sentation by the manufacturers of the injurious effect of this low rate, the assur- 
ance was given by the Senate Finance Committee, or at least its chairman and 
leading members, that the worsted rate should be corrected. 

“ Thatevery influence should be brought to bear, Ip red an elaborate letter, 
which was signed by Mr. Markham, the secretary of the National Wool-Growers' 
Association, representing the injurions effect of this great reduction upon the 
combing-wool industry of Ohio and older States. Taking this letter I called at 
the houses of each member of the Finance Committee and read the letter, with 
additional explanations, to each Senator. I distinctly recollect the hearty ns- 
sent which was given to my statement by Senators MORRILL and ALLISON, and 
particularly by Senator SHERMAN, and the conviction that they impressed upon 

y mind that the evil would be corrected. 

The most ordinary observer of the legislation of that period knows how, 
and how suddenly, the movement 8 but ny, advancing for the 
better protection of the worsted industry was arrested. The consideration of 
the woolen tariff was going on in the Senate most auspiciously. The schedule 
was about half completed when Mr. SHERMAN, under influences from certain 
wool-growers in Ohio, which, to him, were probably irresistible, moved the as- 
tounding proposition to increase the duties on all first-class wools 2 cents 
por pound, without any corresponding increase of the duties on manufactures, 

is motion was defeated by an overwhelming majorily, which included the 
votes of all Eastern and nearly all Republican Senators. Mr. SHERMAN there- 
upon moved that all the remaining clauses of the woolen tariff which had not 
yet been acted upon, including the worsted clauses, should be referred back to 
the Committee on Finance. That committee was so evenly balanced, polit- 
yem m Serpe economically, that it was hopeless to expect any further favorable 

ion for manufacturers without the co-operation of Mr. SHERMAX, and 

withdrawal of sympathy was so public and positive that It would have been 

insulting to approach him further. The Finance Committee then fell back 
upon the rates of the Tariff Commission which it had originally adopted. 

“The responsibility of the unwise legislation against the worsted industry 
should rest where its consequences, by a strange retribution, chiefly fall, upon 
the misguiding leaders of the weol-growing interests of Ohio, which suffer more 
through the competition of foreign wools in the form of yarnsand cloths, o 
by the worsted reduction, than they could have gained by the restoration of the 
wool duties of 1867, I have no reproaches to make against Mr. SHERMAN; be 
was in a position of pecullar delicacy, on the eve of a Senatorial election which 
might have closed = pone career of infinite service to the country. At any 
rate, he bravely faced the storm of obloquy which afterwards came upon him 
from Ohio by voting for the tariff of 1583, which could not have been passed 
without his vote.” 

10. That since the change of classification of worsted goods ordered by the 

of the Treasury the importers have not only suffered the loss upon 
all then outstanding contracts for goods sold to the customers, but also of the 
increased dutics on all since imported which they had sold on prices 
based on the lower rates, but have since sold pat eee in this market spaa 
the basis of the lower rates, and upon all these sold in this country 


z * 


the decision of the Secretary of the Treasury the consumer has received the 


benefit of the increased duty which the importer has had 
he will be forever deprived by this 5 — 

11. t the question recently in liti 
pears conclusively from the charge of the United States cirouit 
cent trial. We give the substantial 
issue and the questions of fact esta’ 
the plaintiffs: 

<r defendant contends that these articles are either manufacures of wool’ 
or that they are ‘woolen cloths,’ and that they are dutiable either as woolen 
dam under the phrase ' woolen cloths’ in this paragraph or as manufactures 
of w 

“As woven fabrics suitable for garments and other 88 they are undoubt- 
edly cloths. But the tariff does not in this provide for all cloths, but 
only for woolen cloths, Indisputably the plaintiffs goods are made entirely of 
wool, in the sense that they are com wholly of the pany wth which is 
sheared from the back ofa sheep. But are they, by virtue oi fact alone, to 
be classed for tariff purposes in the group known as ‘woolen cloths? 

It appears that woven fabrics made of sheep's fleece or wool are very numerous, 
and no special trade use of the phrase “woolen cloths” is shown. In the ordi- 
nary use of language that phrase would cover all such fabrics; and the mere use 
of special trade names for special varieties of such fabrics would not be sufficient 
to take them out of the group described by the general phrase, unless the gen- 
eral phrase was itself restricted by trade u . The tariff act itself, however, 
recognizes a difference between woolen and worsted articles, between goods 
com of wo and goods composed of wool. We find the two words 
“wool” or“ woolen” and worsted" used in contrast at least six times in this 
very schedule, and the examination of successive tariff acts, back to, I think, 
1816, shows an unbroken continuance of such contrasting use. Itseems plain, 
therefore, that the words woolen cloths,” used in the paragraph on which the 
defendant relies, are to be taken as including only those woolen cloths which 
are not worsted or composed of worsted within the meaning of those terms 
(that is, “ worsted ” or “composed of worsted Y as used in this tariff. 

Upon this distinction, then, between the wool which is known to the tariff act 
as wool and the wool which is known to the tariff act as worsted the determi- 
nation of this case rests. 

“If the articles imported by the plaintiffs are composed wholly or in part of 
worsted and contain no wool (except such wo ), then they are entitled to 

ur verdict; otherwise not. And of course the burden of satisfying you bya 

preponderance of proof that their "goons are wholly of worsted rests upon 
them, for as the collector is a public officer his decision is presumed to be cor- 
rect in the absence of proof that it is erroneous, 

“As to what was the component material of these goods there can be little 
doubt. What you are nextto determine is whether that co: ent materialis 
‘worsted’ within the meaning of that word as used in the tariff. 

In passing these acts, Congress, as you know, legislates for the trade and 
commerce of the country; and when it used words which are by 
persons in that trade and commerce either as words of a common 
meaning or as words with a special trade signification, it is supposed to use 
those words in the sense in which persons engaged in e and commerce 
would understand them. What then did mean by the words com- 
posed of worsted?“ What is this ‘worsted’ which Congress refers to as some- 
thing different from wool, although, as the evidence shows, it is in fact sheep's 
fleece? That is à question for you to determine, and to determine from the ev- 
idence. Without rehearsing that evidence on that branch of the case, I may 
briefly call your attention to one or two considerations which may assist youin 
reaching a conclusion, 

“The distinction is not one which Congress created ; evidently. it found it 
in existence in the community and adopted it. While there may be contradic- 
tions between the ny ofthe d nt witnesses on other pornit pare is 
at least substantial concurrence in the proposition that there is some difference 
between, for instance, worsted yarn (which one witness as the 
crudest worsted product known to commerce) and woolen yarn. Again, that 
difference (between the yarns, I mean) is nota purely arbitrary one, a differ- 
ence in name only, There is, as the evidence shows, a difference in fact, 
whether such difference is accentuated solely by the process of manufacture or 
partly also by the kind of wool used. 

“Again, you will understand that Con; in legislating for the commerce of 
the country does so after familiarizing itself with the conditions of such com- 
merce. When with the lapse of time new processes become kn 
old differences are obliterated or new ones pposed 
informed as to such changes; and when it passes a tariff act we assume that it 
does do so with full understanding of the condition of things when it legislates. 
So when in the tariff act of 1883 it uses a word which would be then recognized 
by the community at large as expressing a particular iden we may safely con- 
clude that it uses that word to express the idea which it impo: in 1883, not 
to express the idea which it may have imported in 1816. This we would be en- 
titled to assume without evidence, but in this case we have direct proof to that 
effect. It appears that a commission sat to take testimony (among other things) 
as to the wool industry and the wool trade, and one of the witnesses who has 
testified here appeared before it and gave evidence on behalf of an association— 
the Wool — — Protective Association, I think, was the name—and 
it was upon the report of that commission that Congress tariff act 
of 1883, So you see that we are entitled to assume that Congress knew the con- 
dition of things in 1883 and acted accordingly; and it is for that reason that I 
excluded testimony as to the situation in 1857 or 1542, 

“ Finally, then, you will, from the evidence before you, determine what was 
meant by the expression ‘com of worsted’ in the year 1883; how it 
would at that time have been understood by the persons en d in trade and 
commerce, or by the community at large if it had no ial or peculiar trade 
meaning. Havingreached a conclusion upon that point you will next consider 
whether these imported by the plaintiffs are correctly described by that 
term. If you find that they are, and that they contain no wool which is not 
worsted, your verdict will be for the plaintiffs; otherwise for the defendant,” 

Lastly. It thus appears that Congress is asked to declare by a special act, and 
one which if passed without notice will work to the pecu loss of citizens, 
that a particular fabric is something and shall be deemed to for tariff pur- 
poses a different article from what it in fact is and always has been. 

This also while a general tariff act is under consideration and as to which the 
country been notified that the changes which it will make will not take ef- 
fect until after July 1, 1890. 


Mr. FAULKNER. Mr. President, I desire to submit a few remarks 
in reference to this bill. I had not seen it until I came into the Sen- 
ate this morning, butit strikesme that the principleof the bill is vicious. 
The purpose and the effect of it can only be to increase the protec- 
tion of the manufacturer. The allusion of the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island to the interest of the consumer in its passage should 
not have been applied to the practical operations of this bill. If this 
bill is the consumer will pay 35 cents per pound specific duty 
as well as the ad valoremduty. If itis not passed, under the ruling of 
the Treasury be will also pay the same duty, as it is probable that the 
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im will, as stated by the Senator, ch to the consumer the 

higher duty, which he could not have charged the decision of the 
and the former decisions of the Treasury been followed by the 
tary of the Treasury. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the responsibility for an excess of duty 
being charged to the consumer must necessarily result from the action 
of the Treasury Department, it must rest upon the head of that De- 
partment, when he refuses to yield to the decision of the circuit court 
of the United States, sustaining the former Secretary of the Treasury 
against the views that he entertains and overruling his construction of 
the act of 1883 which he had made in May, 1889. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr, FAULKNER. Of course. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does he think it would be wise public policy for 
the Secretary of the Treasury to reverse his decision at any time when 
he might be found in conflict with any decision of a circuit court of 
the United States? 

Mr. FAULKNER. It depends upon the character of the question 
that he is deciding. If the law is clearand there can be no plausible 

ute as to the plain interpretation to be given to the statute, he 
should follow the former rulings and the decisions of the court, but if 
for any motive other than carrying out the clearly expressed will and 

y as announced by Congress the Secretary of the Treasury deems 
it proper to go in the face of the former decisions of the Department 
and the decision of the circuit court of the United States, it having 
jurisdiction to determine this question, then, sir, Isay thatit would be 
a crime upon the part of the head of a Department to place the people 
in the position of paying this illegal tax. The Democratic party has 
always claimed that the duties paid were added to the cost in the pur- 
chase of the article by the consumer of the imported article. We, sir, 
have now high authority for this (although I understand the Senator 
from Rhode Island denied that he had admitted this principle when the 
Senator from Missouri charged that he had done so). We have the 
authority of the Ways and Means Committee of the House in their report 
upon this very bill. 

In giving the reasons why this bill should be adopted and in sug- 
gesting plausible pretexts for its passage that would appeal to the Rep- 
resentatives in Congress to fall into line and udopt the theory of these 
gentlemen who seek to continue the protection of the manufacturers, 
whose protection has been increased for one year under this erroneous, 
unfair, and unjust decision of the head of a Department of this Gov- 
ernment, while the consumer during that period has been paying this 
illegal tax imposed by reason of that erroneous decision, they admit 
the principle and give away that whole question when they say: 

Therefore, unless there shall be prompt! lation to correct the — 
done the worsted manufacturers, not only will they suffer by excessive impor- 
tations, but the Treasury may be called upon to refund many millions of dol- 

collected on duties on imported worsteds, all of which will go to increase 
profits of the importers who will first take care to collect of their customers 
the duties paid. 

Now, sir, by an official document, coming from the highest commit- 
tee upon this subject in the other branch of Congress, has the doctrine 
been officially stated to that House by a Republican committee that 
customs duties are added to the price that the consumer pays for the 
imported article. If this is true, how is it that the consumer is to be 
faved? Why was that clause inserted in the report of the committee? 
An analysis of this bill will at once demonstrate that if the bill of the 
House No. 9548 is passed the consumer will still be required to pay 
the 35 per cent. specific duty. The bill therefore presents this one sin- 

le question, that of a contest between the manufacturer and the 
porter. Under the ruling of the Department the consumer will be 
required to pay the same duty, whether this bill shall be passed or 
not. He is not interested except so far as every citizen is interested in 
having this matter judicially, fairly, and honestly carried out accord- 
ing to the interpretation of the act of 1883. 
ir, the advocates of this bill can not place those who oppose it in 
the position of injuriously affecting the rights of the consumer by reason 
of the views we have advanced. It is simply a contest between the 
manufacturers of this country and the importers under the principles 
as announced in the House report, and not one in which any relief will 
be given the consumer. 
„ TREASURY NOTES AND SILVER BULLION. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 2 o’clock having ar- 
rived, the Senate resumes the consideration of the unfinished business, 
being the bill (S. 2350) authorizing the issue of Treasury notes on de- 
posit of silver bullign. 

Mr. ALDRICH.” Lask unanimous consent that that bill be laid 
aside informally in order to have a vote taken upon the proposition 
which has just passed from the consideration of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Rhode Island asks 
e consent that the unfinished business may be informally 

aside. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, I have been in hopes that we should 
be able to adjust this matter as to the order in which the business was 
to proceed, but that it has been impossible todo. I understand quite 
a number of Senators on both sides have insisted on going on with the 


silver bill, but I should like very much that the convenience of quite 
a number of Senators on this side should be consulted. If under- 
standing can be arrived at as to the time at which the silver bill shall 
be considered we shall be very glad to make it, but I do not see how 
it is a to get unanimoas consent now to laying aside the pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Maryland make any propo- 
sition in regard to the bill? 

Mr. GORMAN. Ihave nosuggestionto make, I have talked some- 
what with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT], and hoped that 
the majority of the Senate, as is usual, would make some suggestion 
and fix some time for the consideration of these various measures. We 
all recognize that owing to occurrences which have taken place the order 
agreed upon unanimously by the Senate has been broken up. 

Mr. ALLISON. 
apart Monday for the beginning of the discussion on the silver bill, I 
would ask the Senate in the mean time to consider three appropriation 
bills which are on the Calendar and which ought to be disposed of at 
an early day. 

Mr. GORMAN. There will be no objection to that. 

Mr. ALLISON. They are the Army appropriation bill, the Military 
Academy appropriation bill—which, of course, will take but very little 
time—and the pension appropriation bill, which I think will not take 
much time. 

Mr. PLATT. I think there will be a general concurrence on this side 
of the Senate in having it understood that the silver bill is to come up 


next Monday, but some Senators have expressed a desire to speak upon 


the silver bill to-day, so that we can not have any unanimous under- 
standing about it, and we do not wish to postpone the discussion of the 
silver bill on this side of the Chamber, but we recognize the fact, I 
recognize the fact, that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Jones] who re- 
ported the bill is necessarily absent. ; 

If Senators knew the circumstances which have taken him away 
they would recognize the necessity which took him y Senators 
on the other side who desire to discuss the Territorial bills are also 
absent, and it is merely for the convenience of the Senators who are 
absent that any suggestion of a postponement would be thought of on 
this side. If there are appropriation bills to come in, perhaps the time 
of the Senate might be as well occupied with those appropriation bills 
at the present time as at any other. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa desire 
to have his suggestion submitted to the Senate? 

Mr. ALLISON. I should be glad to have that done. Unless some 
Senator objects to it, I hope that will be the understanding, 

Mr. SHERMAN, It has always been the rule of the Senate, I believe, 
whatever party is in the majority, to give precedence to appropriation 
bills, because they are necessary to carry on the ordinary functions of 
the Government. The same rule has always applied to bills to reduce 
taxes. It seems to me this is a small matter, and we might by unani- 
mous consent proceed with the consideration of the bill discussed this 
morning until it is disposed of, and then take up the appropriation 
bills and postpone by common consent the silver bill until Monday. 
When we enter upon the discussion of the silver bill I think we ought 
to Jay aside everything else and continue it until the bill is disposed 
of, because that is admitted on all hands to be not only very impor- 
tant in its results, but a very difficult problem to solve. Ido not think 
the Senate ought to be in too great a hurry with it, but whenever it is 
taken up it ought to be adhered to and not have a speech made here 
by one Senator, however deeply interested in the subject he may be, 
and then have it go over, but when the subject-matter is up it ought 
not at any moment to be put aside. 

Certainly, if I wanted to make a speech upon the subject—I do not 
know whether I shall do so or not—I should prefer to make it in the 
midst of the debate, while the attention of the Senate was excited to 
the point involved and when I could get the attention of Senators to 
the particular questions involved in the measure. I think, therefore, 
it is not exactly fair to allow a Senator to make an elaborate speech at 
a time when the subject is not before us for actual consideration. If 
nobody else will do it, I shall ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
shall now proceed to dispose of the pending matter and then proceed to 
the consideration of the appropriation bills, and that the silver bill be 
postponed until Monday, to be taken up then immediately after the 
morning business and to be continued as the order of business until 
disposed of. ` 

Mr. GORMAN. On Friday last unanimous consent was given to con- 
sider the silver bill on Wednesday of this week, its consideration to be 
continued thereafter until disposed of. In the mean time on Monday 
and Tuesday we were to proceed with the Territorial bills. It wasim- 
possible, as we all know, for Senators, at least on this side, to be pres- 
ent this week to consider either of those bills. Now, if we can haye 
an understanding that the silver bill shall not be taken up until Mon- 
day and go on with the appropriation bills and the pending measure, 
I think there can not be the slightest objection. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then I will ask unanimous consent that the mat- 
ter now pending be considered, and after that that the appropriation 
bills shall be taken up (Saturday I suppose will be 8 to the Cal - 
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If it will suit the convenience of all Senators to set 


endar), and that the silver bill shali be in order for Monday and until 
disposed of. 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. DAvis] not in the 
Chamber gave notice yesterday, I think, that at 3 o’clock Friday he 
desired to ask the Senate to proceed to the consideration of the private 
pension bills on the Calendar. 

Mr. ALLISON. No, the notice was for Saturday. 

Mr. BLAIR. Oh, yes, 

Mr, PADDOCK. An order was requested for Saturday. 

Mr. ALLISON. No one will desire to interfere with the considera- 
tion of the pension bills. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that the unfinished business be informally laid aside 
and be resumed on Monday at the conclusion of the formal morning 
business; that meanwhile the consideration of the bill pending at 2 


‘o'clock shall be continued until it is concluded, and that after that ap- 


propriation bills shall be considered. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLAIR. What is the unfinished business? 

Mr. PLATT. ‘The silver bill. 

Mr. BLAIR. It does not so appear from the Calendar, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The unfinished business as stated 
on the Calendar isa mistake. Is there objection to the proposition of the 
Senator from Iowa? The Chair hears none, The Chair will recognize 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. FAULKNER] upon the worsted 
bill when it is resumed, he having been on the floor at the time when 
the unfinished business was taken up. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had on 
the 3d instant approved and signed the following acts: 

‘An act 6 177) granting a pension to Mary McCowan; 

An act (8. dizi granting a pension to Mrs. Emma Dill; 

An act (S. 650) granting a pension to William H. Cummings; 

An act (S. 1314) granting a pension to Davis Foster; 

An act (S. 2137) granting a pension to David C. Bullard; 

An act (S. 2290) granting a pension to Olina Hanson; 

An act (S. 995) to increase the pension of Zachariah T. Crawford; 

An act 8 2017) to increase the pension of Henry H. Penrod; 

An act (S. 2283) to inerease the pension of W. H. H. Bailey, of Brain- 
tree. Mass.; : 

oR act (S. 2347) granting increase of pension to George L. Warren; 


ani 
An act (S. 907) to restore the name of Mrs. Mary L. Bradford to the 


pension-roll. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, requested the Senate to return to the House the bill (H. R. 
2057) for the relief of Barent S. Van Buren. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had signed 
the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed by the 
President pro tempore: 

A bill (8. 1022) granting a pension to the widow of the late Com- 
mander Samuel H. Baker, United States Navy; and 

A bill (S. 2765) granting a pension to William Richardson. 

BARENT F. VAN BUREN. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the message of 
the House of Representatives requesting the Senate to return to the 
House the bill (H. R. 2057) for the relief of Barent F. Van Buren. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be returned, if there 
be no objection, in compliance with the request of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

CLASSIFICATION OF WORSTED CLOTHS, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 


- tion of the bill (H. R. 9548) providing for the classification of worsted 


cloths as woolens. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Mr. President, I desire the chairman of the com- 
mittee, or some member of it, to give to the Senate any information 
they may possess that justifies the hurry and urgency which charac- 
terize the friends of this measure in pressing its passage. 

As I understand the matter, the former ruling that was in accord- 
ance with the decision of the circuit court of the United States was 
in existence from the passage of the act of 1883 to the 23d of May, 1889, 
when that decision was reversed by the present Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. No great cry was made at that time, or during those four or five 
years, before Congress for the passage of a similar bill to the one we 
are now considering, and I can not see the necessity for this great haste 
when we have pending in another branch of Congress a measure that 
will necessarily deal with this subject. 

I can imagine why such a bill was not presented prior to the 23d day 
of May, 1889, when the Secretary of the Treasury reversed the ruling 
of Secretary Fairchild; it was because of the doubt existing in the mind 
of the manufacturers that the Congress as then constituted would not 
consider with favor a special act on a subject that was then being con- 
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sidered in a general bill. They felt that they could not rely upon both 


Houses of the Fiftieth Congress to make this exception. 

J have another objection to the bill: I look upon it as exceedingly 
vicious. We havea tariff law that necessarily must be construed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and when there is a difference of opinion be- 
tween him and the importer as to its interpretation, an application to 
the courts must be made by the importer in order to determine the cor- 
rectness of the interpretation of the statute by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Now, why make an exception in this case? Why single out the 
question of worsted when the importers have differed with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury as to his interpretation of the law and has ap- 
pealed to the court and the court sustains him, and yet the Secretary 
refuses to yield to the judgment of the court, but insists upon an ap- 
peal to the highest court that has jurisdiction of this subject, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States? Why, I ask, is it necessary to sin- 
gle out this one item, on which there is a difference of opinion between 
the Treasury Department and the courts in their interpretation of the 
tariff laws, and bring in a special bill to sustain this construction of the 
Department, thus forcing Congress to consider the questions involved 
in the revenue laws by items, and not as a whole? I can see no just 
reason for this discrimination. The reason, perhaps, may be foundin 
the fact that there is a stronger and a more influential interest behind 
this bill than there is behind other differences of construction in classi- 
fications of items in other sections of the tariff law of 1883 between 
the courts and the Secretary of the Treasury. 

I do not know what has been the custom and practice in reference 
to this matter, and no precedent has been referred to by those having 
charge of this bill to justify this as an exception to the general rule 
that where such a difference exists, where the rights of the parties are 
dependent upon judicial determination, those rights haye been set forth 
in the pleadings of the case, have been adjudicated in the lower court, 
and the Government if dissatisfied with the decision has appealed to the 
higher court; and under these circumstances Congress is asked to step 
in and to interfere by 1 tive declaration with the right of the citizen 
to have that case adjudicated by the final tribunal and to change the 
law as to future importations of one item out of four thousand. 

I will go further and state that if this bill is passed in its present 
form (though I have not the personal information upon which I could 
make the statement to the Senate) that I have no doubt that, during 
the last twenty days and since the decision of the circuit court of New 
York made in conformity with the former rulings of the Treasury De- 
partment, thousands of dollars of goods have been contracted for by 
citizens of this country, based upon the correctness of that decision, 
which under the terms of this bill, if it passes, will be required to pay 
a far higher rate of duty than that imposed on the article under the 
law enforced at the date of purchase, and this without any fault or 
negligence on the part of the importer. 

I repeat, therefore, that it is not fair, just, nor equitable, where you 
have made the importer take all the risk of the decision of the courts, 
that before the rendition of that final decision you should bring in a 
bill without any provision in it providing that it shall not take effect 
hefore the Ist day of July or some other period, which would enable 
the contracts entered into after that decision was rendered to be filled, 
and in perfect good faith as to it being finally sustained by the highest 
court, This is especially true as to those goods purchased by reason of 
the confidence of the importer in the correctness of the ruling of the 
court and before the passage of this bill, but which will be compelled 
to pay the higher duty at the port of entry under the provisions of this 
bill. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, it seems to me that the only possible 
point that has been made in favor of the passage of this bill in this ex- 
traordinary manner is that certain importers who have made contracts 
for the importation of worsted goods, so called, and which goods will 
be subject under the ruling of the Secretary of the Treasury to a duty 
of 35 cents per pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem, the same duty that 
is imposed upon woolen cloths, will be enabled unless it is passed to im- 
port these goods upon which they will be compelled to pay this higher 
rate of duty; and that afterwards they will be enabled possibly, if the 
opinion of the circuit court is sustained by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, to recover back from the Treasury the difference between 
the higher and the lower rate of duty. ` 

Now, that point might be met and that difficulty might be obviated 
by a much more fair provision, and one much more liberal and consid- 
erate of the interests of the consuming classes of this country as well 
as of the importers, by providing that the Secretary of the ury 
and his appraisers shall conform their rulings to the law as decided by 
the circuit court, and as all Secretaries of the Treasury prior to his in- 
cumbency of the office and all sensible people have construed the law, 
and that we should léave the condition of things as it is to await the 
passage of the bill that will be sent over to us from the House of Rep- 
resentatives in regard to tariff duties. 

Mr. President, if you will look into the bill that is now pending in 
the other House you will see that the proposition there is to impose a 
ik! upon this very class of goods, to wit, these worsted goods. Ac- 
cording to this little bill that is to be hurried through in this nnprece- 
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dented fashion the duty will be as high as 35 centsa pound and 35 per 


cent, ad valorem. But the bill known as the M: ey bill, to which 
I have alluded, raises this to 44 cents a pound and 50 per cent. ad valo- 
rem. I think that the manufacturers of worsted goods might bide 
their time and their souls in patience until this greater boom 
comes to them, and permit the law to remain as it has been construed 
for the last seven or eight years, and wait until the Congress of the 
United States has passed upon the proposition contained in the bill 
that has been reported from the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, or see what the will of Congress, after it has been influenced, 
as I hope it may be, by a just public opinion, is to be. But as it is now 
we have these two propositions in Congress: one this little bill, to be 
railroaded through, to in the mean time increase the duty to 35 cents a 
poma and 35 per cent. ad valorem, the proposition of the protection- 

in another branch of Congress being, as reported from their leading 
committee, to increase that duty and that tax to 44 cents a pound and 
50 per cent. ad valorem. 

I protest, sir, again in the name of the consuming classes, in the name 
of that fairness which is due to all classes in this country, that this 
outrage shall not be perpetrated for the sake of remedying the wrong 
that the Senator from Rhode Island pointed out, and which is the only 

ible inconvenience that I can see this bill is intended to remedy, 
and for which an amendment which I pro will, I think, prove a 
much fairer and quite as effective a remedy. That amendment will 
be to strike out, in the fourth line, the words as woolen cloths” and, 
in the sixth and seventh lines, the words ‘‘or diagonals, or otherwise“ 
and insert, after the word cloth, in the fifth line, as manufacturers 
wholly or in part of worsted cloths;’’ so as to read: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, authorized and di- 
rected to cl all imports of worsted cloth as manufactures wholly or in part 
of worsted cloths, whether known under the name of worsted cloth or under 
the names of worsteds. 

Mr. GIBSON. I wish to ask the Senator from Delaware whether I 
understood him correctly in the statement that in the present bill pend- 
ing before us the rates do not conform to what is commonly called the 
McKinley bill bearing npon the same matter? 

Mr. GRAY. No, Mr. President, not at all. The rates prescribed in 
the present bill for worsteds, which by an act of Con passed in 
1883 were dutiable at the rate of 18 cents a pound, I think, and 35 per 
cent, ad valorem, are made by this bill 35 cents per pound and 35 per 
cent, ad valorem, the same duty that is imposed upon woolen cloths. 
But the McKinley bill proposes on this very article of worsteds a duty 
of 44 cents per pound and 50 per cent. ad valorem, an increase of some- 
thing like 30 per cent. over the duty proposed by this bill. 

Mr. GIBSON. Then we are confronted by two propositions: This 
is to be passed now as a separate bill and then right on the heels of 
that will come another bill, called the McKinley bill, unsettling the 
trade in this business. 

Mr. GRAY. Certainly. 

Mr. GIBSON. Sothe gross consumers, the merchants, will not know 
where they stand until we have completed the consideration of the Mc- 
Kinley bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PLATT in the chair). The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Delaware, which will be read. 

The SECRETARY. In line 4, after the word classify,” it is proposed 
to strike out the words as woolen cloths;“ in line 5, after the word 
cloth,“ to insert as manufactures wholly or in part of worsted 
cloths;“ and in line 6, after the word ‘‘ worsteds,’’ to strike out the 
words or diagonals or otherwise;’’ so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to classify all imports of worsted cloth as manufactures 
wholly or in part of worsted cloths, whether known under the name of worsted 
cloth or under the names of worsteds. 

Mr. GORMAN, Mr. President, there can be no question that under 
the act of 1883 as construed by the Treasury Department a great dis- 
crimination was made against the manufacturers of woolen goods. 
That ruling was made in 1883, and has been recognized by every Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and every committee of Congress that exam- 
ined it Pos being a discrimination against the American manufacturing 
interests. 

But there was the law, admitted by all to be a conspicuous example of 
the inequalities of the present tariff, and when the matter was brought 
by the manufacturers to the attention of the Secretary of the Treasury 
in 1888, with a Democratic administration in the executive branch of 
the Government, when a campaign was pen ling upon which the fate 
p the two parties was to be determined, Secretary Fairchild said to 

em: 

It is true that under the legislation of 1883 and the former decisions of this 
Department you bave been discriminated inst; there is great inequality; 
there is great injustice to the manufacturing interests of the country; but the 
law, in my opinon, is so framed that it is not within the power of the Treasury 
Department to grant the relief which you ask. 

But he did an exceptional thing forhim. In his report he called the 
special attention of the Congress of the United States to this inequal- 
ity and recommended that legislation be had which would correct it. 
Without regard to party in either branch of Congress, as I understand 


it, the committees determined that that legislation ought to be had. 
They all recognized the propriety of the Secretary of the Treasury re- 
fusing to grant the relief without the action of Congress. 

But the party in power in the other branch of Congress, in accord 
with the Democratic Administration, while admitting that this inequal- 
ity existed and that this injustice was being done to American manu- 
facturers for which they were not responsible, held that the matter ought 
not to be determined separately, but that it ought to be consid 
with and be included in the general tariff bill; and hence in the bill 
which came from the other House to this body provision was made to 
correct the error, and with it came a moderate reduction in the duties 
upon other articles that corresponded to these. 

Now, Mr. President, from that time until May, 1889, after the polit- 
ical question had all been disposed of and after the present Adminis- 
tration came into power, with all the branches of the Government under 
your control, with the consumers of this country getting the advantage 
of this lower rate, as is claimed, to the great injustice of the manufact- 
uring interests, the present Secretary of the Treasury reversed the rul- 
ing of his predecessor and of all his predecessors since 1883, and under- 
took to construe the law so as to put on these worsted goods a higher 
rate of duty. Iwill not say that the Secretary of the Treasury, by his 
decision, exceeded his authority, but it was an extraordinary thing to 
do. 

There was no pressing necessity for it. A few interested manufact- 
urers demanded it—they and they alone. The ruling of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury gave them the relief sought. It has been con- 
tinued in the face of the decisions of the courts. It is this decision 
which disturbs them and creates the demand for the prompt passage 
of this bill. 

They are not content to wait until the general tariff bill shall be con- 
sidered and passed. That bill gives increased duties on these articles 
and equalizes the tax on woolens and worsted goods. 

Why this haste? The ruling of the Secretary fully protects the man- 
ufacturer for the time being, and, as has been well said by the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. FAULKNER], every consumer in the land who 
is buying these goods is paying for them at the higher rate of duty. 
There is not a consumer who can be benefited by the act which is now 
pro 5 
But the question does arise, if the higher court shall affirm the de- 
cision already made in the lower court in the State of New York itis 
possible that the importers who have been paying under protest this 
high rate of duty will recover from the Treasury the difference between 
the rate of duty collected prior to May, 1889, and that collected since 
that date. 

Suppose they do. The importers gain immensely, it is true, prob- 
ably several million dollars, Ifso it would be alone attributable to 
the ruling of the Treasury Department at a time and under circum- 
stances which in my judgment do not justify the act. 

The change should have been made by a law, and not by the Secre- 


tary. 

As my friend, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY], has well said, 
a bill is pending in the other branch of Congress which will eome here 
in a short time where the increase of duty has been made upon this 
entire wodlen schedule, and we upon this side who are in favor of proper 
and moderate duties will then be confronted with this act which you 
have already passed putting upon this particular class of woolens a 
higher rate of duty. If we can not combat your arguments, then in 
all probability we will not have the power to prevent a further increase. 

We on this side, knowing that there is no injustice done to any manu- 
facturing establishment, that there is no injustice done to the consumer, 
insist that this entire matter shall be disposed of as it was in 1883, and 
as we attempted to do in the last Congress upon the general bill upon 
which all these schedules were considered. 

Mr. President, I trust the Senator who has charge of this measure 
will not insist upon pressing it and possibly forcing a discussion upon 
the tariff question until the tariff bill and all the schedules can come 
before this body. 

In order that the position of Secretary Fairchild upon this matter 
may be understood—and he stated practically the position of his party 
I will ask the Secretary to read an extract from the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for 1887, which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

A conspicuous example of the inequalities of the tariff is found in the dis- 
crimination in the rates of duty imposed upon woolen and worsted cloths, 
provements in recent years in the machinery employed in combing wools has 
so changed the character of what are 8 known as worsted cloths 
that the latter have largely superseded woolen cloths for use as men’s wearing 
apparel. This change in the style of manufacture and use of worsted cloths 
has operated to the serious injury of our domestic manufacturers of these goods, 
because the duty on the wool which they must use is the same as that upon 
wool used in making woolen cloth, while the rates of duty imposed upon the 
latter when valued at not exceeding 90 cents per pound are 35 cents per pound 
and 35 per cent. ad valorem; whereas the duty on worsted cloths valued at not 
exceeding 80 cents ranges from 10 to 24 cents per posag and 35 per cent. ad va- 

n 


lorem. In some cases the duty on the wool used in making worsted cloths ex- 
ceeds the duty imposed on the finished article. 


Mr. GORMAN. That was the position of Secretary Fairchild. But 
he thought Congress and Congress alone could provide the remedy. 
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Secretary has reversed that ruling and 


It may be, and it probably will be, that the 
higher court will decide that the Secretary of the Treasury has made 
- ruling contrary to law. 

If it does the importers who have paid this rate under protest will re- 
cover from the Treasury of the United States the excess paid, and in the 
mean time the consumers of the country will have paid this higher rate 
of duty and will have been robbed of their hard earnings, which will 
go back into the importers’ ets. 5 

If that be so, then the responsibility must rest where it belongs. It 
must rest upon the of the Tr who has reversed the 
rulings of his predecessors. That charge will be laid up to the party 
who arein power and who are responsible for the administration of the 
Government. 

I will not go as far as the Senator from Missouri did with the article 
which he read, that it was a matter of an arrangement to carry a Presi- 
dential election. Ido not believe that it is proper here to make such 
charges without the most positive proof. But I do say of my own 
knowledge, and it is within the knowledge of every gentleman who 
gave attention to matters preceding that exciting Presidential election, 
that there never was such a pressure 9 parties as was brought 
by the interests here represented or intended to be benefited, both in 
the committees of Congress and with members of both bodies and with 
the Administration, to secure the ruling of the Secretary or the action 
of Congress prior to the election. 

It is true that the Secretary of the Treasury, refusing todo what was 
demanded, as has just been shown by the extract from his report in 
1887, he and his party lost the friendship and support of some of these 
people, and wherever you found a manufacturing village or an interest 
engaged in the production of woolen goods there you found the enmity 
1o leg reas i ion and the falling off of the party vote to which he 

nged. 

I understand perfectly that men will follow their own interests. I 
do not criticise or blame them. But I do say that it is one of the cases 
which it seems to me the other side ought to hesitate to press by special 
bill, taking in view all the circumstances surrounding the case. Can 
it be, Mr. President, that you are alonesolicitous that this money that has 
been brought in and is to be brought in because of this extraordinary 
decision shall remain in the Treasury, and that the importer shall not 
have the benefit of it if the courts hereafter decide that they shall have? 
The Government loses nothing. 

The only persons who can be affected adversely by this decision of 
the Secretary of the Treasury are the consumers of this country, who 
are to-day paying this extraordinary rate under his decision, which can 
be considered as nothing else in my judgment except legislation by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. E 

Mr. President, during a great campaign and in the excitement of it 
we can all understand that on both sides of this Chamber and in the 
heat of the battle, in the excitements attending it, in the desire for party 
success, we may all go to extremes. I am frank to say that I have seen 
that on both sides of the Chamber; I have participated in it myself. 
We are all human; but I do say that after such a contest, when rea- 
son ought to resume its sway, this is a most extraordinary decision of 
a Secretary, and in the ratification of it by a party that has been sne- 
cessful, looking at all the circumstances attending that campaign, 
the extraordinary turn of these manufacturers from one party to which 
they belonged to another simply because they could not be gratified, as 
is believed, you ought to hesitate and at least wait until the whole 
subject can come up for consideration: 

But it seems, Mr. President, looking at the current history that is 
being made, that the majority party, with all the branches of the Gov- 
ernment in its possession, are more determined to pursue this path of 

roviding for a few interests at the expense of many than at any time 

the history of that great party. It would seem from what we know 

is occurring every day that they are no longer content to rely upon the 

people for their support, but that the only hope they have is to go be- 

yond even the pledges of a campaign and build up at the expense of 

the masses these great corporations which may control this Government 
and keep them in power. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, Iam quite unwilling to continue 
this discussion, but I feel that I ought to say one word in answer to 
the imputations upon certain woolen manufacturers which have been 
made by the Senator from Missouri and the Senator from Delaware. 

In an extract from a newspaper which was read at the instance of 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest], it was charged that the Woolen 
Goods Association of the city of New York, or some one in their behalf, 
had made an arrangement with the managers of the Republican party 
by which it was understood that a certain decision was to be made in 

to the duty on worsted cloths after the election in case the Re- 
publican party was successful. I know nothing of the truth or falsity 
of the statement. I do happen to know some of the members of the 
Woolen Goods Association. Some of its officers and representatives 
are residents of my own State, and they are, I believe, with one ex- 
ception, Democrats, active and enthusiastic supporters of Mr. Cleve- 
land and his policy in the last campaign; and from my knowledge of 
these gentlemen I can safely say that they were not parties toany such 


As I haves the 
has increased this duty. 


* 
arrangement as that referred to in the article read from the Clerk’s 


I will say further that many of the large worsted manufacturers of 
my State who will receive whatever benefit may accrue to manufact- 
urers from the of this bill are Democrats and supporters of the 
Mills bill, and if any of those gentlemen entered into any arrangement 
with the ublican managers in regard to this question of the duties 
on worsteds I shall be very much surprised. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
proposed amendment of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GORMAN. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] prepared an 
amendment which is on his desk, and I will offer it in his absence. I 
move to add to the bill the proviso which the Senator from Missouri 
has written and left here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maryland, in be- 
half of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST], offers an amendment, 
which will be read. 

The Secretary. At the end of the bill it is proposed to add the 
following proviso: 

5 That this act shall not take effect until ninety days after its ap- 
proval. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest]. 

The amendment was rejected, 

Mr. GIBSON. I move to postpone the consideration of this matter 
until the second Tuesday in December next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from “Louisiana moves 
to postpone the further consideration of the bill until the second Tues- 
day of December next. y 

Mr. GIBSON. I make the motion to me because I understand 
that in a very few days a bill will be before the Senate from the House 
of Representatives treating of this very subject, and that the schedule 
of rates in the present bill does not accord with the bill before the other 
House and likely to be passed by that body. I think, therefore, that 
a conservative and wise course would be for us to wait until the general 
tariff bill comes over from the other House. So I move to postpone the 
consideration of the question until the second Tuesday of December 
next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Louisiana. - 

Mr. GORMAN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

eon and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HAMPTON (when Mr. BurLer’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. BUTLER] is paired with the senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CAMERON ]. 

Mr. HOAR (when Mr. Dawrs's name was called). My colli 
[Mr. Dawes] is absent in attendance upon the funeral of the late Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, Mr. Beck, and is paired with the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. REAGAN]. 

Mr. FAULKNER (when his name was called). I have transferred 
the pair that I have with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay] 
to the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BARBOUR], so that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] and myself can vote. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. McMILLAN (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE], but I will transfer that 
pair to my colleague [Mr. STOCKBRIDGE], who is absent, and vote 
“nay. 

Mr. MORRILL (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS], but I transfer that pair to the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES], which will enable the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] and myself to vote. I vote nay.” 

Mr. PADDOCK (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Erstis]. I desire also to state that my 
colleague [Mr. MANDERSON] is paired with the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BLACKBURN], both of whom are absent under an order of the 
Senate in the performance of an official duty. 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. PIERCE]. 

Mr. REAGAN (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAwes], but an arrangement has 
been made by which the pair has been transferred, and I vote yea.“ 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). Iam usually paired 
with my colleague [Mr. PAYNE], but I am of the opinion that he 
would vote with me on this question, and therefore, unless some Sena- 
tor knows to the contrary, I shall vote “nay.” If any Senator on the 
other side knows that my colleague would vote the other way on this 
question, I will observe the pair, but I believe he would vote with me. 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SQUIRE (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL], and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. VEST (when his name was called). I have a general pair with 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUME]. I should vote yen if he 
were present, 

The roll-call was concluded. 


= T 


1890. 


Mr. HIGGINS. I am * with the senior Senator from New | the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. QA] and I vote “nay.” The 


Jersey [Mr. MoPrerson]. 

Mr. CULLOM. M. eague [Mr. FARWELL] is paired with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Pasco]. 

Mr. FRYE. My colleague [Mr. HALE] is detained from the Cham- 
ber by sickness and is paired. i 

Mr. FAULKNER. I desire tostate that my colleague [Mr. KENNA] 
is paired with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. WoLcorr] and is de- 
tained from the Senate by official business, 

Mr. SQUIRE. Iwill transfer my pair with theSenator from Virginia 
[Mr. DANIEL] to the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. PIERCE], 
which will enable the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Ransom] and 
myself to vote. I vote nay,“ with the understanding that the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina will vote yea.“ 

Mr. RANSOM. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. STANFORD (alter having voted in the negative). I observe 
that my colleague [Mr. HEARST] is not present, and I presume he 
would vote yea. I desire therefore to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. PUGH (after having voted in the affirmative), Iam with 
the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS], and as I am satisfied 
that he would vote against this motion, I withdraw my vote. 


The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 30; as follows: 
YEAS—19, 
Bate, Col Gray, Turpio, 
Berry, Faulkner, Hampton, Vest, 
Call, George, Jones of Arkansas, Walthall, 
Cockrell, Gibson, Ransom, Wilson of Md, 
Coke, Gorman, Reagan, 
NAYS—30. 
Aldrich, Dixon Moody, Spooner, 
Allen, Frye, Morrill, Squire, 
Allison, Hawley, Platt, Stewart, 
Blair, 4 Plumb, Teller, 

X Hoar, Power, Washburn 
Chandler, In Sanders, Wilson of Towa. 
Cullom, McMillan, Sawyer, 

Davis, Mitchell, Sherman, 

ABSENT—H 
Barbour, Edmunds, Kenna, Pugh, 
Blackburn, Eustis, McPherson, Quay, 
Blodgett, varts, derson, Stanf 
Brown, Farwell, Mo N Stockbridge, 
Butler, Hale, Paddock, Vance, 
Cameron, Harris, 7 Voorhees, 
Daniel, Hearst, Payne, Wolcott, 
Dawes, Higgins, Pettigrew, 
Dolph, Jones of Nevada, Pierce, 


So the motion to postpone was not agreed to. 
Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I move to strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause of the bill and to insert: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, authorized and di- 
rected to classify as worsted cloths all imports of woolen cloth, whether known 
ee name of woolen cloth or otherwise, and that wool be placed on the 
froe- 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. Mr. President, I have no disposition to 
detain the Senate by making an argument on this proposition, but it 
is so manifestly just and presents so easy a plan for the gentlemen on 
the other side of the Chamber to carry out their pledges in their last 
national platform, to revise the tariff and at the same time to do jus- 
tice to all classes, and to obviate the difficulty that the Senator from 
Rhode Island called the attention of the Senate to a short time ago as 
to the difference between the woolen and worsted classifications, that 
Iam satisfied it will be adopted by the Senate without division and 
without trouble. i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas moves 
to amend the bill by striking out all after the enacting clause and in- 
serting what has been read. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SPOONER. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to call 

the roll. 
Mr. McMILLAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Vance], but I transfer that pair to 
my colleague [Mr. STOCKBRIDGE], who is unavoidably absent, and 
vote nay. 

Mr. PADDOCK (when Mr. MANDERSON’S name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. MANDERSON] is paired with the Senator trom Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BLACKBURN], both of whom are absent under an order of 
the Senate in the performance of an official duty. 

Mr. MORRILL (when his name was called). As I before stated, I 
have a pair with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris], but I 
transfer that to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES], and 
vote „hay. 

Mr. PADDOCK (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis]. 

Mr. PLATT (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BARBOUR], but by an arrangement with 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. FAULKNER], who is paired with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. QUAY], my pair is transferred to 
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Mr. PUGH (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. Ishould vote yea 
if I werenot $ 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Prerce]. The Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. SQUIRE] is paired with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
DANIEL]. A transfer of pairs having been arranged, I vote yea. 

Mr. REAGAN (when his name was called). While I am with 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES], who is a t, by a 
transfer of pairs I am at liberty to vote, and I vote yea.” 

Mr. SQUIRE (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANTEL], but under the arrangement stated 
by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Ransom], I vote “nay.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. FRYE. My colleague [Mr. HALE] is detained from the Chamber 
by sickness and is paired. 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 34; as follows: 


YEaS—17. è 

Bate, Colquitt, Jones of Arkansas, Walthall, 
Berry, George, Ransom, Wilson of Md. 
Call, Gibson, Reagan, 

Gray, Turpie, 
Coke, Hampton, Vest, 

NAYS—H. 
Aldrich, Dolph, Morrill, Sq 
Allen, e, Pettigrew, Stanford, 
Allison, Hawley, tt, Ste 
Blair, Hiscock, Plumb, Teller, 
Casey, Hoar, Power, 
Chandler, Ingalls, ders, Wilson of Iowa, 
Cullom, M lan, Sawyer, tt. 
Davis, Mitchell, Sherman, 
Dixon, Moody, Spooner, 
ABSENT—32. 

Barbour, Edmunds, Hearst, Pasco, 
Blackburn, Eustis, Higgins, Payne, 

Evarts, Jones of Nevada, Pierce, 
Brown, Farwell, Kenna, Pugh, 
Butler, Faulkner, McPherson, Qua; 
Cameron, Gorman, Manderson, Stock 
Daniel, Hale, Mo R Vance, 
Dawes, Harris, Paddock, Voorhees, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further amendment 
proposed the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

Mr. VEST. I wish to give notice that I shall renew in the Senate 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] 
at my instance. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

Mr. VEST. I now offer the amendment of which I gave notice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add at the end of the bill the fol- 
lowing proviso: 

Provided, Thatthisactshall not take effect until ninety daysafter its approval. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST]. 

Mr. VEST. On that I ask for the yeas and nays, 

3 veas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to call 
the roll. € 

Mr. MCMILLAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANcE], but transfer that pair to 
my colleague [Mr. STOCKBRIDGE], who is absent, and vote nay.“ 

Mr. MORR (when his name was called). ‘Transferring my pair 
with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] to the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. DAwexs], I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. PADDOCK (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis]. My colleague [Mr. MANDER- 
son] is paired with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN], 
both of whom are absent under an order of the Senate in the perform- 
ance of an official duty. 

Mr. PASCO (when his name was called). 
ator from Illinois [Mr. FARWELL]. 
“ en. 2? 


Tam paired with the Sen- 


If he were present, I should vote 

Mr. PUGH (when his name was called), Iam paired with the senior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. 

Mr. TURPIE (when the name of Mr. VOORHEES was called). I wish 
to state that my colleague [Mr. VOORHEES] is detained at home in In- 
diana by the illness of a very near relative. 

The roll call was concluded. 


Mr. PASCO. I have arranged a transfer of my pair with the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. FARWELL] to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
VOORHEES]. I vote yea.“ ° ; 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 30; as follows: 

x YEAS—I9. 

Ba Coiguilt 

Ben Faw — . = gy 

Call, George, Paso, Malthal 
Cockrell, Gibson, Ransom, Wilson of Md. 
Coke, Gorman, - Reagan, 


NAYS—20. 

Aldrich, Frye, Morrill, Squire, 
Allison, Hawley, Pettigrew, Stanford, 
Blair, Hiscock, z Stewart, 
Casey, Hoar, Power, Teller, 
Chandler, Ingalls, Sanders, Washburn 
Cullom, MoeMillan, Sawyer, Wilson of Iowa. 
Dixon, Mitchell, Sherman, 
Dolph, Moody, Spooner, 

ABSENT—34. 
Allen. Dawes, Jones of Arkansas, Plumb, 
Barbour, Edmunds, Jonesof Nevada, Pugh, 
Blackburn, Eustis, Kenna, goer, 
Blodgett, Evarts, McPherson, Stockbridge, 
Brown, Farwell, Manderson, Vance, 
Butler, Hal Morgan, Voorhees, 
Cameron, Harri Paddock, Wolcott, 
Daniel, Hearst, Payne, 
Da Higgins, Pierce, 


So the amendment was rejected. : 
The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was read the third time. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Having been read three times, shall 


the bill ? 
Mr VEST. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 
5 and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to call 
the roll. 
Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. If he werepres- 
Iam paired with 


ent, I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. McMILLAN (when his name was called). 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE], but transfer that pair 
to my coll e [Mr. SrocKRRIDGE] and vote yea.” 

Mr. PAD K (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis]. My colleague [Mr. MANDER- 
sox I is paired with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN], both 
of whom are absent under an order of the Senate in the performance 
of an official duty. 

Mr. PASCO (when his name was called). Having transferred my 

ir with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. FARWELL] to the Senator from 

diana [Mr. VOORHEES], I vote nay.“ 

Mr. PUGH (when his name wascalled). 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). Under the arrangement 
announced between the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE] and 
myself for a transfer of pairs, I vote nay.“ x 

Mr. SQUIRE (when his name was called). I refer again to the 
arrangement with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Ransom] for 
a transfer of pairs. With that understanding I vote yea.“ 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. HAMPTON. I wish toannounce again that my colleague [Mr. 
Soho is paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAm- 
ERON]. 

Mr. BATE. My colleague [Mr. HARRIS] is absent on official duty. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 20; as follows: 


Tam puired with the senior 


YEAS—82. 
Aldrich, Dolph, Moody, Sherman, 
Allen, Frye, Morrill, ner, 
Allison, Hawley, Payne, Squire, 
Blair, Hiscock, Pettigrew, Stanford, 

Y, Hoar, Piatt, Stewart, 
Chandler, Ingalls, ~ Power, Teller, 
Cullom, MeMillan, Sanders, Washburn, 
Dixon, Mitchell, Sawyer, Wilson of Iowa. 

NAYS—20, 

Bate, Colquitt, Gray, Reagan 
Berry, Faulkner, Hampton, Turpie, 4 
Call, George, Jones of Arkansas, Vest, 
Cockrell, Gibson, Paseo, Walthall 
Coke, Gorman, Ransom, Wilson of Md. 

ABSENT—31. 
Barbour, Dawes, Higgins, Plumb, 
Blackburn, Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, i 

gett, ustis, Kenna, Quay, 
Brown, Evarts, McPherson, Stockbridge, 
Butler, Farwell, Manderson, Vance, 
Cameron, Hale, Morgan, Voorhees, 

rris, Paddock, Wolcott. 
Davis, Hearst, Pierce, 
So the bill was passed. 


PENSION APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of the bill (H. R. 7160) making appropriations for the payment 
of invalid and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1891, and for other pu 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Appropriations with amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the amend- 
ments proposed by the committee will be acted upon in their order as 
the bill is read. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, on 
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page 3, line 41, after the word ‘‘ pensioners,” to insert of the late 
civil war;“ so as to make the proviso read: 

And provided Pensi 
fiscal year Sna send 30. 1891, shall show the total Tishaveedhents Aom, sats 
1. 1861, to June 30, 1891, to pensioners of the late civil war. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. The Chair would call the attentiq 
of the Senator from Iowa to line 36, anise Ser inquire if the wo: 
That“ should not be inserted after the words And provided further.“ 

Mr, ALLISON. The word ‘That’? should be inserted r those 
words and before the words The Commissioner of Pensions.“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That modification will be made. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator from Iowa will pardon me, I wish to 
make a trifling suggestion which may as well be made at this time, 
the bill is now being read. In line 22 of page 2, it seems to me it would 
be better to have it read subsequent to the drawing and before 
receipt of said check. The drawing of the check will be performed 
in the Pension Office, and the time of its drawing will be a matter of 
record, but the mailing of the check will not be a matter of record. 
It seems to me that the word drawing“ is better than the word 
mailing“ in that line. 

Mr. ALLISON. The language used in the bill has been employed 
for several years. It has an established meaning and understanding, 
and I think perhaps it had better be retained. I do not know, how- 
ever, but that the Senator 2N be right, 

Mr. HOAR. Iwill not e any pointon it. 

Mr. ALLISON. There is no trouble in the execution of it. 


Mr. HOAR. I sup this was a new provision, 

Mr. ALLISON, No; it is an existing provision. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would su that the 
capital A“ be omitted and a lower-case letter substituted in the word 


“and”? at the beginning of the sentence in line 41, on page 3. 
i Mr. ALLISON. That is avery good suggestion; and also in the next 
ne, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In lines 41, 42, and 47 a small “a” 
will be inserted in place of the capital letter, 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, that should be done. 

The Chief Clerk resumed the reading of the bill. The next amend- 
ment of the Committee on Appropriations was, on page 4, line 85, be- 
fore ä thousand,“ to strike out twenty ’’ and insert fifty;“ 
80 as to $ 


For clerk-hire, $250,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and concluded. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to ask the Senator in charge of the 
bill why the appropriation contained in it in the te is only 
$97,090,761. It seems to me that that is wholly insufficient to meet 
the amount that will be required for the payment of pensions during 
the fiscal year 1891, without any additional pension legislation of any 
kind, private or of a public nature. I think that amount is insufficient 
to pay the necessary expenditures for pensions during 1891 by a ve 
considerable amount, and I do not see why we do not now make a sub. 
ficient appropriation to meet what will be the expenditures during the 
entire fiscal year 1891. 

Mr. ALLISON. A very careful estimate has been made by the Com- 
missioner of Pensions as respects the amount required to pay pensions 
for the next fiscal year, based on existing law. Of course should there 
be any law passed at this session materially increasing the pension-list 
in any way, the sum proposed in this bill will not be sufficient and an 
additional appropriation will be required. If the Senator will turn to 
the report made in the other House (although he is familiar with it) 
he will see that a very careful estimate has been made. 

Mr. COCKRELL. How much has been appropriated for the fiscal 
year 1890? 

Mr. ALLISON. For the present year? 

Mr. COCKRELL. The present fiscal year. 

Mr. ALLISON, In all, $103,371,709. But the Senator will observe 
that of the deficiency appropriation for the current year, which has al- 
ready passed, $8,000,000 was really to supply a deficiency of last year; 
so that the amount paid for pensions during the year would be $103,- 
000,000, less $8,000,000, which would make $95,000,000 for the current 
fiscal year. I think if the Senator will examine carefully he will fin 
that this is a sufficient appropriation to cover all pensiohs to be pai 
under existing law. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I wish I could realize that fact. I wish I could 
absorb its accuracy with the pleasure that the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa seems to enjoy. I do not think it is possible, from the best 
calculations that have been made, for the pensions under existing law 
already granted and those which will be granted during the coming 
fiscal year under the existing law, without change or modification, to 
be less during the coming fiscal year than somewhere from $110,000,000 
to $115, 000,000. 

I confess very frankly that I can not see how the sum of $97,000, 
appropriated in this bill can possibly meet the expenditures which 
be required during the coming year. As a matter of course, they 
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will meet the first, second, and probably the third ponas in A 
tember, December, and March next, and the remainder will have to 
provided for in a deficiency bill, just as we have been doing for some 
years past, for I believe there is scarcely a year when we have made an 
appropriation sufficient to meet all the expenses. 

According to the report of the Commissioner of Pensions and also 
according to the acknowledged statements made repeatedly elsewhere, 
the total number of pension claims pending and rejected on the first 
action in the Pension Office on the 30th day of June, 1889, was 454,509, 
that number of separate cases, and on the 30th day of June, 1889, there 
were on the rolls 489,725 pensioners, and then there were, as I stated be- 
fore, 454,509 pension claims practically pending. It is known that in the 
Pension Office when a claim is taken up and rejected it is placed on 
what are called the rejected files, and at any time when additional evi- 
dence is filed that additional evidence is considered and the pension 
claim can be opened at any time when there is sufficient evidence to 
justify it. 

These 454,509 cases were pending we doubtless many of them have 
been allowed during the present fiscal year. They were on the cal- 
endar on the 30th day of June last, and many of them have since been 
allowed, The payments for many of these claims that have been al- 
lowed during the present fiscal year have not been made, and the an- 
nual amount has not been considered in the estimates of appropriation. 
In addition to that, it is probable that anywhere from 50,000 to 75,000 
of these cases, at the lowest calculation, will be allowed during the 
present fiscal year. 

Then the question of increase is constantly coming up. As years roll 
by the pensioners become more aged, disabilities probably very nat- 
urally increase, and at any time upon a prope application, accompa- 
nied by proper evidence, a pensioner can have the question of increase 
on account of increased disability considered by the Pension Office. I 
doubt not there are many applications twice during the same year and 
in very many cases once during the year. This must be taken into 
the account, and the number of additional cases that will be filed dur- 
ing this year, I thoughtI had the exact number that was filed during 
the past year. I have the table somewhere here, but I have not been 
re to lay my hands upon it, showing exactly the number that were 


Mr. ALLISON. During the last year? 

Mr. COCKRELL. During the last year. I thought I had my hand 
on the table. 

Mr.SHERMAN. The Senator will find that in the same table he 
read from at the bottom, ‘‘Number of pensioners on the rolls June 
30, 1889, 489,725; increase during the year, 37,168,’’ It is to be found 
at the bottom of page 19 of the report of the Commissioner of Pensions. 
The Senator will find it inthe lastcolumn. Theincreasein pensioners 
during the last year was 37,168. 

Mr. COCKRELL. On what page is that? 

Mr. SHERMAN. On page 19 of the report of the Commissioner of 
Pensions, 

Mr. ALLISON. On the Bese next to the one on which the number 
of applications is stated. t is on page 20. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The increase of pensioners is given there. 

Mr. ALLISON. The number of applications is found in table 6. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I want to find the number of applications filed. 

Mr. ALLISON. In 1889 there were applications filed of invalids, 
52,152; of widows, 23,597. 

r. COCKRELL. Iwas aware of the fact that during the last year 
the number of pensioners placed upon the roll was 37,000, after deduct- 
ing all the decreases; that is, all whose names were stricken from the 
roll, all who had ceased to be disabled, and all who had died. 

Mr. ALLISON. That was the increase? 

Mr.'COCKRELL. That was the net increase. The numberof claims 
filed I do not know, but we have the aggregate as I have given it. 

Now, I think that it will take, under existing law, as I have said, 
without any additional legislation, in the neighborhood of from $110,- 
000,000 to 11 15,000,000 to pay the pensions which will be payable dur- 

the fiscal year 1891. As a matter of course we could not in this 

make the appropriation, but it is almost absolutely certain that 
additional pension legislation will beenacted. Itisknown that theSen- 
ate has already passed a general pension bill, and it is known that a 
substitute for that bill has been passed somewhere else and will come 
to the Senate for consideration. I believe it has already come to the 
Senate and is now pending here. 

There is a vast difference between those bills. Our Committee on 
Pensions, I believe, estimated that the bill which was passed here would 
take from $35,000,000 to $39,000,000 out of the Treasury, My judg- 
ment is that the bill as it passed the Senate would take beyond all 
question $50,000,000 out of the Treasury. As to the exact amount that 
willbe taken in the event that the bill passed somewhere else and which 
is py pending here shall become a law, I can not say, for I have not 
yet been able to make any figures upon it; but my judgment is that 
if that bill Lene it will take during the first fiscal year after its pas- 
sage anywhere from $75,000,000 to $100,000,000 ont of the Treasury 


beyond any question. 
Mr. SPOONER. The House bill? 


Mr. COCKRELL. The House bill. Ithink it very safe to say that 
it will take from $75,000,000 to $100,000,000. As a matter of course, 
ifthat bill becomes a law during the present session or at any time 
before the Ist of August, as to the question of age, all the Pension 
Office has to do is to refer to the Secretary of War, to the pension and 
record divisions of the War Department, for the age of the soldier en- 
listed and his discharge. Those are the only two questions involved, 
and they can be furnished by thousands daily, and the Pension Office 
can adjudicate them and will very probably, if the law passes, adjudi- 
cate them as rapidly as they are ready for adjudication. 

It does not require the multiplicity of proceeding that is required 
under the dependent pension bill or the disability-pension bill. They 
will go there as a matter of record evidence. A man applies for his pen- 
sion because he is sixty years of age, and they refer to the record office for 
the age at the date of his enrollment, and if the fact is shown that he 
is of the required age there is no difficulty about it. Any intelligent 
clerk can pass on five hundred or more cases a day, because he has got 
to see what the man’s statement is, he has got to read the record in the 
War Department giving the age at the date of enrollment and his dis- 
cha: and that settles the question as to whether he is entitled toa 
pension. 

Heretofore the Pension Office had been bk en delayed in con- 
sequence of the delay in the Adjutant-General’s Office in furnishi 
military records, but that trouble no longer exists. The Pension Of 
fice has made as many as eighteen hundred calls upon the record divis- 
ion of the War Department for responses, and they have received them 
all the same day. If the House pension bill and they send five 
thousand calls there in a day, they will be answered, and there will 
be no delay in the Pension Office. Consequently everything will go 
through, and all the cases of sage sixty years old will go thro’ 
inside of a very few months after the bill passes, because there will 
no obstruction or contest as to the question of age. Some may claim 
that the age given at the time of enrollment was not the proper age, 
and there will be a question which the Pension Office will have to 
decide upon the facts, and that will take some time because it will 
require additional proof. As a matter of course if the records show 
that the man was of a certain age when he was enlisted and that makes 
him over sixty years of age now, his pension goes as a matter of right, 
if he was honorably discharged. 

I desire to call the attention of the Senator from Iowa in charge of 
the bill to the fact that I do not think we have ees in this 
bill by ten to fifteen million dollars as much as will be needed. Asa 
matter of course it is going to produce no inconvenience to the pen- 
sioners, because there will be enough to pay the first, second, and prob- 
ably the third installments; and then r that we shall have to pro- 
vide for it next year in the deficiency bill; but my idea is in all these 
matters that it is best to let each bill provide the amount that will be 
actually necessary for expenditure during the year. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I desire to offer an amendment to the bill on page 
4, line 68, before the word agents, by striking out eighteen and 
inserting ‘‘ twenty.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 4, line 68, it is proposed to strike out 
the word ‘‘eighteen,’’ before the word agents,“ and insert twenty;“ 
so as to read: i 
ar the salaries of twenty agents for the payment of pensions, at $4,000 each, 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, my attention was called to the 
necessity of these new ae by the condition of the office at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, where recent 7 Mr. Bargar, a very efficient agent, who has 
a much larger number of pensioners in his agency than most others, is 
threatened with paralysis by the mere signing of his name. It seems 
that in Columbus, there being but one agency in Ohio, the number of 
pensioners on the 30th of June, 1888, was 49,591. The total number 
of pensioners at that time was 489,725, so that more than one-tenth of 
the pensioners are paid at Columbus, Ohio; and as these are quarterly 
payments, the agent yearly has to sign checks numbering four times 
49,591, so that he has about 200,000 to sign. It was reported by him 
to the Pension Office that it was physically impossible for him to do it. 
It is practically impossible for one man to do this work at that agency, 
where there are over 49,000 pensioners. 

In Indianapolis, which is the next largest agency, there are 44,606, 
and so they run down to 7,000, 13,000, 14,000, and so on, the average 
being about 26,000 in the eighteen agencies. So then in Columbus 
there are nearly twice as many as in the average agency, and it is 
PAMAT impossible for the agent to do all the business required of 

im unless some change in the law is made whereby he may be au- 
thorized to employ a clerk or a substitute to sign his name, and that, 
of course, would not be a safe thing to do. 

My attention was subsequently called to this matter by the Secretary 
of the Interior, who said that it was impossible to get along without 
some increase of the agents. Therenpon I introduced a resolution in 
the Senate calling upon the Secretary of the Interior for information, 
and in response we received a table later in date than those contained 
in the annual report, which, unfortunately, as I did not know this bill 
was coming up to-day, I left at my house. It shows that in Columbus 
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the number of pensioners now has gone to above fifty-three thousand 
by the large increase in the last year. 
In response to a resolution of the Senate the Secretary of the Interior 
writes as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Washington, April 5, 1890. 


rn; In compliance with the resolution of the Senate dated March 31, 1890, 
“That the Secretary of the Interior be directed to inform the Senate whether or 
not it is expedient to increase the number of pension agents in the United 


n I have the honor to transmit herewith a ofa of the Com- 
missioner of Pensions in which I heartily concur, fully a ng the neces- 
Plates, in view of the 


sity of an increase of n agencies in the United 
additional pensions promised. 
Very respectfully, 


The PRESIDENT or THE SENATE. 


Then here is the letter of the Commissioner of Pensions, in which he 
Bays: 


JOHN W. NOBLE, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Washington, April 1, 1890. 
Sin: In compliance with your request that I should give my opinion in re- 
gy tothe necessity of an increase in the number of pension agents in the 
nited States, I beg to inform youthat the rapid increase of the number of psn- 
sioners placed upon the rolls basso increased the workin a number of the pen- 
sion agencies that it seems to me of urgent necessity that there should be an 
inercase of at least two agencies. 


Then he goes on and says: 


It seems to me clear that with the legislation which authorizes the granting 
ofa number of additional pensions ample provision should be made, 
first, for the adjudication of the pension claims and, second, for their prompt 
5 and with this view I would recommend an increase of at least two 


= z 
GREEN B, RAUM, Commissioner. 

The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

And in consultation with the officers they told me that at Indian- 
apolis and at Columbus they musthaye them; they probably need them 
at other places, but at these two places the number of ners is so 
largely in excess of others, being in both cases nearly twice the average, 
that this is a matter of imperative necessity. 

I therefore move that the number be increased, allowing the two 
agencies to be located wherever in the judgmentof the Secretary of the 
Interior they may be most required. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, the Committee on Appropriations 
considered this question with some care, knowing that the ition 
now moved had the recommendation of the Secretary of terior 
and the Commissioner of Pensions, and finally concluded that there 
were sufficient provisions made in this bill to enable the existing num- 
ber of pension agents to conduct the payment of ions. It is true, 
as stated by the Senator from Ohio, that the Colambus agency is the 
largest agency in the United States. There were being paid there on 
the date of the last report $9,000,000 in round numbers, and the State 
of Ohio constitutes a single pension district; that is to say, all the pen- 
sioners residing in the Stateof Ohio are paid at Columbus. Now, I un- 
derstand from the observations of the Senator from Ohio that it is the 

if this amendment is secured, to divide the State of Ohio into 
two districts. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. I ought to remark that the Commissioner 
said he might so equalize the districts as to divide Ohio into two, and 
he would probably combine part of the adj State of Pennsyl- 
vania. There are two districts in Pennsylvania and two in New York, 
ao only one in Ohio and one in Indiana, and I think there are twoin 

inois. 

Mr. ALLISON. Only one. 

Mr. SHERMAN. One in Illinois at any rate. The boundaries of 
these districts may be changed at pleasure by the President; he may 
add to these divided districts some other adjoining territory and equal- 
ize matters in that way. Therefore in his letter the Secretary of the 
Interior only asks for two, leaving him to divide by adding portions of 
the adjoining States to the amended districts. 

Mr. ALLISON, Under the proposed amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio, then, Ohio would be divided into two pension districts. Indiana 
is also a single pension district, and the payments there are within 
about a million of dollarsof the paymentsin Ohio. Then comesthe Kan- 
sas agency, which is the next largest, paying $7,150,000. Then comes 
the State of Illinois, paying $7,099,000 in round numbers per annum. 
The Louisville (Ky.) agency, which lies adjacent to Ohio, only pays 
$2,800,000 in round numbers. Then, if the Secretary of the Interior 
should so desire, he could very easily relieve the situation in Ohio and 
in Indiana by enlarging the payments at Louisville, Ky., or making 
some such redistribution as the Senator suggests of the territory, with- 


out adding to the number of agents. 

So the Committee on Appropriations, after looking over the matter, 
believed that it would be wiser to leave the number of ion agents 
as now provided by law, and, if need be, leaving the Department to 


take the city of Cincinnati, for example, and some of the lower por- 
tions of Indiana and add them to the Kentucky district, changing the 
location of its agency if need be. 

The rule which would require a division of the State of Ohio, it seems 
to me, would require a division of the State of Illinois and the State of 
Indiana and a readjustment of the district of Kansas. 

In order to meet the difficulty stated by the Senator from Ohio the 


committee of the House of Representatives by provisions in this bill 
authorized the pension agents substantially to appoint deputies, who 
can exercise all the functions of the pension agents, and in addition to 
that the pension agent can also ares er a clerk in office, who may 
sign checks. So really under the provisions of this bill the pension 
agent in Ohio can appoint a deputy agent who can exercise all the 
3 he himself can exercise, and a clerk who can sign official 

It was thought by this method that eighteen pension agents in the 
United States could pay all the pensioners and do so promptly, and in 
order to enable them to do so we have added to the appropriation for 
clerical force p by the House $30,000, so as to give these large 
agencies an additional clerical force to enable them to transact the busi- 
ness. 

The President of the United States under existing law can appoint 
as many agents as he may choose, and but for the fact that we make a 
specific appropriation in this bill for the agents provided forin the bill 
I suppose this readjustment could have been made before; but I be- 
lieve myself after examining these questions with some care that un- 
der the provisions of this bill it will not be necessary to provide for any 
additional agents; but if any are added now L think it may be stated 
with some accuracy that more will be added next year, and so on, and 
I am not quite sure that we should not add more than two if we add 


any. 

Mr. PLATT. All New England has got only one. 

Mr. ALLISON. No, New England has two. 

Mr. PLATT. Where? 

Mr. ALLISON. New England, I believe, has three; one at Boston, 
one at A Me., and one at Concord, N. H. 

Nen Englend. I thought there was but one pension district for all 
ew 

Mr. ALLISON. ‘The number was increased four or five years ago. 
The total was reduced under Mr. Schurz’s administration to twelve, 
but they have since been increased to eighteen. I think under Presi- 
dent Arthur three or four were added; I think President Cleveland 
added one or two. As I have stated, there are three in New England, 
one at Augusta, Me., one at Concord, N. H., and one at Boston. 

Mr. PLATT. I was mistaken. I had the impression that there was 
only one in New England. 

Mr. ALLISON. At Boston the payments amount to $4,650,000, in 
round numbers; at Concord to $2,636,000, and at Augusta to $2, 486,- 
000. I think there nt be a readjustment there, and that we could 
take one or two from New nd and add them elsewhere. I can 
not see myself why there should be a pension agent at Concord, N. H., 
and one at Augusta, Me. It seems to me that there might be a read- 
justment there. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is in the hands of the President, is it not? 

Mr. ALLISON. It is absolutely in the hands of the President. He 
can vacate agencies and establish others. In other words, the agent at 
Augusta can be dropped or the agent at Concord. 

Mr. BLAIR. The one at Concord can not be dropped! [Langhter.] 

Mr. ALLISON. Perhaps not; but the one at Augusta might be, or 
possibly the dne at Boston. 

Mr. BLAIR. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. In that way there would be a redistribution of the 

ts, so that the situation would be improved. 

That is all I desire to say about it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the only trouble about this mat- 
ter is that the law is put on an appropriation bill and limits the num- 
ber, and the old apportionment having been madeit has been adhered 
to and there is great inequality in the distribution of these agents. 
For instance, take Augusta and Concord; take the total number of pen- 
sioners in those two districts, which is 28,622, while in the single dis- 
trict of Ohio the number is 49,551, and there are about as many pen- 
sioners in Ohio as there are in the three New England districts, But 
I do not think that that onght to cause any difficulty, because the 
pensioners ought not to be required to go too far to get their pension 
money. 

Mr. SPOONER. They can be paid by check. 

Mr. PREMON Bh but 8 to go bean their papers 
signed, and very o they are com to go to the pension agency. 
3 rate, General Raum is a very active and close man in 115 
administrative affairs, and he recommends this strongly. He says he 
does not see how they can get along without the itional agents. 
They ean not redivide the distriets. aoe ps 7 Werd 8 — have 
the largest number of pensioners Columbus, Indianapo hicago, 
and Topeka—and give them two additional pension agents in these four 
districts or regions, and the average number of pensioners in these dis- 
tricts would be greatly in excess of the general average throughout the 
whole country. But you can not do that except by increasing the num- 
ber of agents. 

I do not want to propose to consolidate any of these agencies, be- 
cause I do not think it would be wise. They were no doubt estab- 
eee reasons, but I must insist that the great bulk of this 
work should not be thrown upon one or two. I hope therefore that 
the two additional agents will be allowed. It only makes an addi- 
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tional expense of $4,000 each, or 88, 
facilitate the business of that office. It is absolutely impera 
Columbus, and I have so good an authority as the Chief Magistrate 
himself for saying that in Indianapolis the agent there has more than 


000 in all, and it does, Haag 
ve in 


he should be ed upon to do to pay 44,606 mers four times a 
year, with the papers and the proofs that have to be filed from time to 
time. It woale seem to be an excessive amount of work for any one 
man to do. 

- I think if Ohio is divided into two districts, one in the northern half 
and one in the southern half, and a portion of Indiana perhaps attached 
to one of those districts, and Indiana divided so as to embrace a por- 
tion of Illinois, our territory in those two heaviest districts would at 
once be divided so as to relieve three agencies from the excessive work 
they now have to perform. 

I trust that the Senator from Iowa will not oppose the amendment. 
If in conference the conferees are not satisfied about it, as a matter of 
course we can not help ourselves, but I thinkthe amendment ought to 
be adopted for the benefit of the public service. 

Mr. COOK RELL. I confess I was very much astonished at the casual 
remark of the distinguished Senator from Ohio that it was necessary 
to establish additional pension agencies for the convenience of pension- 


ers. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think, for instance, it would be very difficult 
to attach any portion of Ohio to the Louisville agency and require pen- 
sioners to go to Louisville to receive their pensions or to correspond 
with Louisville, a great way off, 150 miles from Cincinnati. I think 
that would be unreasonable. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Why, Mr. President, no pensioner ever goes to 
the pension agent for the payment of his money unless he resides within 

tically the post-office delivery of the agency. 

Mr. SHERMAN. He has constant correspondence and is often com- 
pelled to go there. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is a different question. I speak facts when 
I say that the pensioners themselves never go to the pension agents to 
receive payment in kind over the counter of the pension agency unless 
they live practically within the bounds of the post-office delivery where 
the pension agency is established. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think the law requires them to be paid by check. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is very true. The law requires them to be 

d by checks where they are not residing there; and if they are paid 

check it is a check upon the local bank and they go there and get 
it. But all the pensioners are paid by checks. The checks are made 
out, receipts are made out, and they are sent to them by the pension 
agent, and they sign those receipts in duplicate and they make an affi- 
davit as to the identity with two subscribing witnesses before a court 
or a ministerial officer authorized to administer oaths with a seal, and 
the affidavit of identity and the duplicate receipts are sent to the pen- 
sion agent, and then he sends a check upon a subtreasury or desig- 
nated depository, and the question of the location of the pension agency 
is wholly immaterial. 

Now, instead of adding to the pension agencies they ought to be all 
consolidated into one pension agency. The pensioners can all be paid 
from Washington City as promptly and as punctually as they are now 
paid by the eighteen different pension agencies, and they ean be paid 
at much less expense than the expense of maintaining eighteen agen- 
cies; and therefore economy and reform would dictate that instead of 
expanding the agencies we should consolidatethem. In my judgment, 
all pensions ought to be paid from one agency in Washington, either 
a general pension agency or transferrred to the War Department and 
be paid by the regular officers of the Army. I have not one particle 
of doubt that at least $250,000 can be saved annually by the payment 
of all the pensioners from one office, either an officer here at Washing- 
ton or by transfer to the War Department. 

Mr. President, I admit with a great deal of pleasure that General 
Raum is an excellent business man, but there is something peculiar 
about this effort to establish two additional pension cies. Here we 
have the estimates—I do not think they are estimated for in the regular 
estimates—for two additional agents. Here is Senate Executive Doc- 
ument No, 98, Fifty-first Congress, first session, entitled: 


Letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in pay reer to Senate 
resolution of March 31, information relative to the need of itional pension 


agencies, 
April 8, 1890,—Referred to the 9 oa Appropriations and ordered to be 
nied. 
This letter says: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Washington, April 5, 1820. 
— In compliance with the resolution of the Senate dated March 31. 1890, 
“that the Secretary of the Interior be directed to inform the Senate whether or 
ae it is expedient to increase the number of pension agents in the United 


It seems somebody else wants these pension 
that a resolution had been passed calling upon 
formation. He then says— 


I have the honor to transmit herewith a copy of the report of the Commis- 
sioner of ons, in which T heartily concur, fully . the necessity 

an increase of pension agencies in United States, in view of the additional 
pensions promised. 


cies increased, and 
for additional in- 


Not the pensions already allowed, but pensions which are prom- 


Very respectfully, 

The PRESIDENT or THE SENATE, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I suppose the word should be proposed“ in- 
stead of promised. I presume that is the idea. 

Mr. KRELL. That may be. Ido not know what was in the 
mind of the Secretary of the Interior when he wrote the word, whether 
it was proposed or promised.“ It is in view of the additional 
pensions ” either proposed to be granted or promised to be granted. I 
do not know which the Secretary meant. 

Mr. BLAIR, ‘ Pensioners, is it not? 

Mr. COCKRELL. No, ‘‘in view of the additional 
ised.” It is immaterial which word, whether it is pro ” or 
proposed. They indicate the same thing. Then, here is a letter 
of the Commissioner of Pensions which I will read: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Washington, April 1, 1800. 


JOHN W. NOBLE, Secretary. 


Pensions - 


of 
the work in a number of the 
pension agencies that it seems to me of urgent necessity that there should be an 
55S in pass at its present session a pension 

t now seems pro e t gress will pass presen! on u 

law which will result in suddenly placing upon the pension-rolls three or four 
hundred thousand additional names. will make it still more important to 
increase the number of agents. 

It seems to me clear that with the legislation which authorizes the granting 
ofa ‘Shp number of additional pensions, ample provision should be made, first, 
for adjudicationof the r claims and, second, for their esr a payment; 
and with this view I would recommend an increase of at least two 
cies. 


I have the honor to be, ver: Ry, 
y respect GREEN B. RAUM, Commissioner. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


First, for the adjudication of the pension claims. That is all 
right. The number of pension agencies has nothing to do with the ad- 
judication of pension claims. And, second, for their prompt pay- 
ment. The prompt payment of on claims does not depend u 
the number of agencies at all. If there were two agencies estab 
in the State of Ohio and the oners in that State were divided up 
equally between these agen not a pensioner would get his pay 
twenty-four hours earlier than he does now, and he could not do it 
unless he resided within the bounds of the delivery of the post-office 
where the pension agency is located. Therefore there is no necessity 
for the increase on that ground. 

Now, is there too much work? Why, it is perfectly easy to pay all 
the pensioners from one pension agency, and the 8 is limited by 
law to eighteen, and for years past we have had no complaint that all the 
pensioners were not promptly paid at these eighteen pension agencies. 
The boundaries of these pension agencies are left entirely with the 
President. Here are some large agencies and here are some small agen- 
cies. The number is fixed by law. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The number is only fixed by the appropriation 
bills, so I was informed. The number is not fixed by law, but fixed 
by appropriations. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It is fixed by the appropriation bill, and that is 
the law while it lasts; it is the lawof the land forthatfiscal year. The 
number is fixed therefore by law at eighteen, but the President can 
create new districts, though he can not get any money to pay the per- 
sons appointed the first year. 

Mr. SHERMAN, As a matter of course. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The whole thing is in the hands of the President. 
He can create new districts, but the number of pension agents who are 
to receive so much is fixed by law; still the of the di 
their consolidation, and all that are entirely in the hands of the Presi- 
dent. If, however, he increases them beyond the number ap ted 
for, the pension agents so added get no pay until Congress provides for 
it, and then they will have no machinery, nothing to pay for station- 
ery, rent, clerk-hire, and all those things, unless Congress makes pro- 
vision therefor. 

If there is undue labor imposed upon some of these agencies the 
President can rearrange and divide them up so as to equalize their la- 
bor. It is only a question of clerical force at last. It was claimed that 
the agent might get sick and be away or something of that kind, and a 
recommendation on that ground was put in the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions on page 7, where he says: 


I therefore, that the attention of Congress be called to this matter, and 
I 8 that the following lan be enacted into law: 

In case of the sickness or unavoidable absence of any pension agent from his 
office he may, with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, authorize the 
chief clerk, or some other clerk employed therein, to act in his place, to 
oficial checks, and to discharge all the other duties required by law of such ro 
sion agent. The official bond given by the principal of the shall be held 


pensioners placed upon the rolls has 


pension agen- 


to cover and apply to the acts of the person appointed to act in his piace in such 
cases. Such acting officer shall, moreover, for the time being, be subject to all 
the abilities and penalties bed by Jaw for the official nduct, in like 


cases, of the pension agent — whom he acts.“ 

Mr. SPOONER. That is in this bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Les, that is in the bill. We have put that in. 
It is purely a question of clerical work, and all the pensioners can be 
3 office by one pension agent with the necessary clerical force. 
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The checks are signed and they are sent out about the beginning of 
each quarter, December, March, June, and September. The duplicate 
receipts have already been received; they are arranged by the clerks, and 


the accounts are made up, and prior to the next quarterly payment the 
clerks n the preparation of the necessary papers for the payment. 
and I believe for years it has been the rule when they send the check 
to make the quarterly payment that is due, tosend with that check the 
blanks for the next quarterly payment. There was double work done 
at once. They send a draft aud in the same envelope they send a blank 
form of affidavit and blank receipts to be executed by the pensioner 
and signed by him and returned to the office by the maturity of the 
next quarterly payment. That is all clerical work, and really the 
pension agent has nothing to do practically but to sign his name. The 
clerks can do all the rest, and it is wholly immaterial whether an 
agent has ten thousand pensioners or fifty thousand or one hundred 
thousand to pay, if he has the clerical force to do the work. It is only 
a question of the number of papers he has to sign. We have relieved 
him from this burden, and the chief clerk when an agent is out of the 
office can attend to it, and practically we have given each ion 

ey two pension agents, that is we have provided for dividing the 
work practically in half, in the pension agencies. Why, under such 
circumstances, increase the number of pension agents by two? Icon- 
fess it would be very nice for some good Ohio man to get a pension 
agency at $4,000 a year and it would be very nice for some Indiana 
man to get a pension agency at $4,000 a year, and it would be just as 
bad for the pension agent at Concord, in the State of my distinguished 
friend there [Mr. BLAIR] who said that agency could not be consoli- 
dated, to deprive the agent there of his $4,000 a year. But there is 
no necessity for depriving re fener of anything. If there is too much 
work in one district, let the President sapiens, e and equalize the dis- 
tricts. The ion agents make the payments by mail; it is not done in 
person, and it is wholly immaterial as to whether there are eighteen 
pension es or six or only one, in my judgment, and the work 
would be done just as promptly and just as efficiently and much more 
economically by consolidating all the agencies in one pension agency 
at Washington and letting all the payments be made from this place. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, I should have no objection to a con- 
solidation if I could arrange it. I think that the Augusta agency 
ought to be located at Concord. Two sovereign States are paid from 
that city now, New Hampshire and Vermont. Maine formerly was 
paid from the same point. Boston is still nearer than Maine, and really 
Concord is the central point from which all New England ought to be 
paid. But we are unimportant politically and in some other ea aie 
The ‘‘ bloated bondholders” are too strong for us in Boston, and in 
the State of Maine, and they scatter these things and deprive us of the 
natural centralization which should be in the city of Concord. Any- 
body who has studied geography and who has traveled knows that that 
is the proper place for locating this business for all New England, but 
there are influences which we are unable to control. [Laughter. 

Mr. PAYNE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. BLAIR. Certainly, 

Mr. PAYNE. We all admit the great importance of Concord, but 
I inquire of the Senator whether the agent at Concord, who pays be- 
tween two and three million dollars, should have a salary of $4,000 a 
year, the same as is paid to the agent at Columbus, who pays out 
over $9,000,000 a year. 

Mr, BLAIR. Yes, sir; but$6,000 at Concord would be about an ap- 
propriate salary, I think. That is my judgmentin regard to the amount 
of salary. But there is another side to this which has not been sug- 
gested by the Senator from Missouri. These agencies are something 
more than mere points for the distribution of pensions. They come to 
be points or locations to which the pensioners in a given vicinity, those 
accustomed to be paid from those places, look for the obtaining of 
a t deal of useful information, answers to thousands of inquiries 
which are very important to the soldiers; so that there is, no doubt, at 
every pension agency—I know it is so as far as I have acquaintance— 
an unofficial correspondence between the agent and those who may be 
employed there and the soldiers in different portions of the locality or 
jurisdiction covered by the agency, which is of very great practical im- 
portance to the soldiery living in the vicinity. 

We all know something of the correspondence which devolves upon 
us, and how laborious itis to us, and yet how absolutely indispensable 
it is to the soldiers of the country. A very large proportion of similar 
questions is written to the pension agencies in the various localities, so 
that in that regard they are of great practical use and service to the 
soldiers and to their friends, 

Then, further, they do come to be paid personally, to a much larger 
extent than the Senator from Missouri understands, from the agency 
itself. When on convenient lines of travel soldiers will frequently go 
10, 20, 50, 75 miles even, to receive their pay over the counter of the 
office itself. That I have observed to be the case, and there is really a 
great deal of use in the location of these agencies in different of 
the country. Imean a great deal of practical use and benefit to be de- 
rived by the soldiers from that location. 

But there is another respect in which this distribution of the paying- 
out power is of advantage. Most of the work is done by clerks, You 
go into any of these agencies and you find a very large proportion 
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‘annually and that for each payment a voucher and a check 


of them are girls—young ladies—and the amount which is allowed for 
clerk-hire, as it is used in these pension agencies throughout the coun- 
try, would not perform more than 30 per cent. of the same amount of 
labor if it was to be performed by clerks in the city of Washington. 1 
say 30 per cent. Of course that isa mere estimate; but I know the 
work in the Concord agency, as I judge from the clerks employed, is 
done at a very great discount from the actual cost if it was to be per- 
formed here in this city by the ordinary Government clerk. I do not 
believe myself that the aggregate expenditure for the distribution of 
the pension money through these agencies, located as they are in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, is more than 50 or 75 per cent. of what it 
would be if the whole work was concentrated herein the city of Wash- 
ington The amount of work actually performed would perhaps be 
substantially the same in either case, but it would cost a great deal 
more if done here. 

The money is distributed to the various parts of the country in large 
amounts with absolute safety in transportation. To be sure, by the 
system of distribution adopted, that by checks, perhaps there is no 
great danger of loss in any case, but nevertheless the money is dis- 
tributed in advance, and when the moment comes for the payment it 
reaches the pensioner in all parts of the country almost the very day 
when it becomes due, There are no risks of the mail and of delays 
and there is nothing of that extensive correspondence which would 
spring w by reason of the miscarriage of the mail, that general com- 

has come from 3 money from Washington to 
the different States and Territories and ts of the country. Ido 
not believe myself that the suggestion made to perform the work at 
this great center would result in economy or in anything like the gen- 
eral convenience and satisfaction which result under the presentsystem. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. President, I see this matter is fairly well 
stated in the report of the Commissioner of Pensions, and it is thera 
condensed in a better way and form than I could state it myself, and 
I call the attention of the Senate to that report. The Commissioner 
says: 

Special attention is asked to the condition of the pension-rolls as shown in 
Table No. 5 of this report, and particularly to the la number of pensioners 
which are now being paid at the pension agencies 8 Ohio, Chicago, 
III., Indianapolis, Ind., and Topeka, Kans,; and I am of opinion that something 
should be done to relieve the strain on the pension agents at these points, 

With the four quarterly payments, the large number of first pa: ts on new 
cases and increase cases, and also the fees of attorneys and examining surgeons, 
it is safe to assume that the pension agent at Columbus, Ohio, is Fed to sign 
no fewer than 250,000 checks annually, or 62,500 per quarter, or 694 checks each 
day, working ninety days each quarter. 

The same condition of affairs exists at the other three agencies named, though 
toa slightly less extent. 

I am satisfied that this burden is too much to impose upon any one man, and 
Iam of opinion that the proper relief will be afforded by the redistribution of the 
pensioners upon the rolls of these four agencies resulting from the creation of 
two additional ones, 

On the goth of June last there were on the rolls of the eighteen agencies an 
gregate of 489,725 pensioners, an ave: number to each of 27,207. On the ro 
of the Columbus agency at that date there were 49,591 pensioners, an excess of 
22,384 over the ave On the Chicago rolls there were on that date 41.081 

nsioners, on the Indianapolis rolls there were 44,606, and on the Topeka rolls 

570, all tly in excess of the 3 

When the fact is considered that each of these pensioners is paid 8 
pared, and the latter in every instance signed by the agent himself, some Lach 
will be obtained, not alone of the vast amount of labor incident to the ney 
service, but paring dl of the burden which is now placed on the shoulders of 
the pension agents at the said four places, 

It is true that the statute (4780, Revised Statutes) authorizes the President to 
establish agencies for the payment of pensions wherever in his judgment the 

ublic interests and the convenience of the pensioners require; but as Congres 

as for some years past 8 an amount "for the salaries of eighteen 

agents for the pezment of pensions,” thus practically limiting the Executive 

authority in this regard, it will be seen that Con, onal action will be neces- 

ree e 8 the two new agencies desired, and I earnestly ask that such action 
A 


This shows that the Commissioner has in view the very project that 
is pro by the Senator from Iowa of taking these three principal 
agencies and dividing the three into four or five, and then the average 
in each of them will be much larger than the average of the whole; 
otherwise you might break up these different agencies. An attempt 
to combine the thfee in New land would be plainly fair as between 
these cies, because there are very few more pensioners in New 
England than there are in Ohio, only about 60,000 in the three pension 
agencies, and in one only 13,000, e I would not propose such a 
thing as that, yet I do think that this little additional cost would ac- 
complish clearly a very purpose. 

Senators talk about the expense of ie agencies. These 8 
disburse 8100, 000, 000, and the cost of that entire service is $300,000, 
$177,377 for clerks and $72,000 for agents. 

Mr. BLAIR. Will the Senator allow me to suggest that these pay- 
ments are so subdivided that the work is far greater than that of the 
rest of the disbursing of the Government? 

Mr. SHERMAN. At the expense of one-third of a mill on the dol- 
lar this money is disbursed, and there is not to be found in the history 
of any government in the world an instance where the disbursement of 
that amount of money costs solitile. ‘The actual disbursement of thig 
money, as I have said, costs one-third of one mill on the dollar, and 
this addition of $8,000 to this total sum will be an infinitesimal 
amount in comparison to the vast sum disbursed. I think under the 
circumstances it would be but fair to adopt my amendment. 
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Mr. PADDOCK. I should like to ask the Senator from Ohio if lam 
to understand by his proposition that he proposes to divide the State 
of Ohio into two cies. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is to add two agencies to these three districts; 
to subdivide the territory including Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois into 
five districts instead of three. The subdivision of these districts is left 
entirely with the President. A 

Mr. PADDOCK. I did not nnderstand exactly the effect of the 
amendment. The State of Nebraska is sandwiched between Kansas 
and Iowa. The agency in Kansas takes care of thirty-eight thousand 
and some hundreds of pensioners and the agency at Des Moines, Iowa, 
of about thirty thousand. Nebraska pensioners have to go to one or 
the other of these agencies, Take the two agencies at Des Moines and 
Topeka and they have an aggregate of about seventy thousand pen- 
sioners, That aggregate is helped to be made up by the pensioners from 
Nebraska. : 

If there is to be a readjustment, it seems to me it ought to be a gen- 
eral readjustment, one that would cover the whole territory, As we 
are at present, our situation in Nebraska is a very bad one indeed in 
sh se to this payment of pensioners. In the States of Kansas and 
Nebraska there is a larger percentage of ex-soldiers to the entire popu- 
lation of those States than can be found in any other two States of the 
Union, and the ct gy of claimants who have not yet received their 

msions is even larger than it is of those who have already received 

em and whose pensions are paid at agencies in other States. 

Therefore, if there is any section that should be provided for, it 
seems to me that it certainly is that section of which I speak. The 
ee, of Nebraska ought not to be obliged to go to Topeka or Des 

‘oines, if there is to be a readjustment of agencies for the convenience 
of all, and for one I should prefer, unless an arrangement of the whole 
field, such as I have suggested, can be made, that this matter be de- 
layed until the whole situation can be considered and a readjustment 
on some fair and proper basis can be made. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It will have to be on this bill or not at all. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I want to relieve the agency at Topeka, I want 
to relieve the pensioners in my State, and I want to relieve the agency 
at Des Moines, which is also overcrowded, upon the theory advanced 
by the Senator from Ohio, upon which he bases his demand for a di- 

ion of the section of country to which he refers. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I agree entirely with the remarks made by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Pappock], that if there is to be a read- 
justment it wants to look farther than the reorganization of the agen- 
cies which have been referred to by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
MANI. I think there is no part of the country which requires a change 
so much as the district covering the States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and the two Dakotas. 

I have had since I have been here during the present session of Con- 
gress many letters, especially from the Dakotas, asking if some steps 
could not be taken whereby the pensioners residing there could get 
their pensions without going all the way to Milwaukee, in some in- 
stances almost a thousand miles. It is about 700 miles from Bismarck, 
the capital of North Dakota. 

I would move as an amendment, in order to bring this matter up, to 
strike out “eighteen” and insert ‘‘twenty-one,’’ so as to make the 
number of agencies twenty-one instead of twenty, as proposed by the 
Senator from Ohio. I do not care whether there are two or three more, 
but if there be a reorganization there should he a provision that would 
allow the pensioners of Minnesota and the two Dakotas to be paid with- 
out going to the city of Milwaukee. I think it is no more than just 
and right. We have in Minnesota, as we have in both Dakotas, a very 
large soldier element, larger than in almost any section of the country, 
outside, perhaps, of Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In lieu of the amendment proposed, strike out 
‘eighteen’ and insert twenty-one; so as to read: 

Si the salaries of twenty-one agents for the payment of pensions, at $4,000 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on the amendment 
to the amendment. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I see no necessity for either ofthese amendments, 
and the amendment of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN ] 
only makes the matter worse. I hold in my hand table No. 8, list of 
pension agencies, with location, geographical limits, and names of pen- 
sion agents, showing the balance of funds in the hands of each agent 
June 30, 1889. Here is the name of the city and of the State under 
the head of ‘‘location,’’ the name of the agent, the amount, and the 
geographical limit of the districts. I will give only the location and 
geographical limit, and not putin the name of the agent or the amount, 
as that is unnecessary. 

The Augusta (Me.) district embraces the State of Maine and the 
navy pensioners in this district are paid at Boston, Mass. I want the 
Senate to pay particular attention to the fact that there is no regular- 
ity about the work of these pension agencies. Here the soldiers of 

e are paid at Augusta and the sailors are paid at Boston. 
The location of the Massachusetts agency is at Boston, and that in- 
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cludes the States of Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, 
and all naval pensioners residing in this and the Augusta and Concord 
districts. So that embraces all the naval pensioners residing in the 
whole of New England, I believe, or very nearly all of it, unless Ver- 
mont is excepted. x 

Then we come to the Buffalo agency. That includesthecounties in 
the State of New York not in the New York City district. All navy 
pensioners in the State are paid at New York City. Then we come to 
Chicago. The Chicago agency includes the State of Illinois and all 
navy pensioners residing in this and the Columbus, Des Moines, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Louisville, Milwaukee, and Topeka districts. Here is 
the agency at Chicago, paying all the naval pensioners in an immense 
area of country, the heart of this great country, the State of Illinois 
and all navy pensioners residing in this and the Columbus, Des Moines, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Louisville, Milwaukee, and Topeka districts. 
We shall see what they are as we go on. 

Now comes Columbus, and that embraces the State of Ohio, and the 
navy pensioners in this district are paid at Chicago. Concord comes 
next, and that embraces the States of New Hampshire and Vermont; 
the navy pensioners in this district are paid at ton. The Boston 
agency pays all the naval pensioners in all New England, and could 
just as readily pay the army pensioners in all New England, 

Mr. BLAIR. ‘The Senator willallow me to say that my recollection 
is that the entire number of naval enlistments during the war was less 
than 110,000. I do not think the number of naval pensioners is more 
than 15,000 in all. But I may be mistaken about that. If there is 
the same ratio of pensioners in the naval service as in the army service, 
it would not be more than one-seventh or one-eighth the entire num- 
ber of enlistments, and these naval pensioners, so few in number, so 
scattered, are paid, as I understand it, upon a different system of book- 
keeping or accounts from that of the ordinary soldier, the ordinary 
pensioner. ‘There is a naval pension fund that comes in, in what way 
I do not understand, but it seems to be unnecessary for this trifl 
number of naval pensioners that the intricacies, with their system o 
book-keeping, paying, etc., should be put in all the various pension 
agencies which are necessary for the accommodation of the great num- 
bers of army pensioners. That is, as I think, the reason why the 
naval pensioners are put in larger districts than the army pensioners. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The naval pensioners are paid out of a different 
fund, They are paid from the proceeds of the naval pension fund of 
$14,000,000, which is given as a part of the indebtedness of our national 
Government, drawing 3 per cent. interest in the public debt statement 
of the Treasury Department, but I understand they are paid practically 
upon the same kind of receipts and upon the same kind of vouchers, 
Asa matter of course, there is a different fund, and there must be a 
different set of books kept for that purpose. 

Mr. BLAIR. Then my reasons apply. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That would not make the labor to pay all the 
soldiers any greater in proportion than to pay one. It would not in- 
crease the labor. 

Mr. BLAIR. But it would be necessary to have ſor the Navy 
sioners this different system of book-keeping in numerous locations 
rather than in comparatively few. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It is economy in book-keeping alone. 

Mr. BLAIR. Undoubtedly there is a good reason for it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iam only saying how efficiently it is done and 
how satisfactorily it is done, and therefore there is no necessity for the 
increase of the pension agencies. > 

Now I come to Des Moines. That embraces the States of Iowa and 
Nebraska, the Navy pensioners being paid at Chicago. 

Then I come to Detroit, State of Michigan; the Navy pensioners are 
paid at Chicago. 

I come next to the State of Indiana, Indianapolis district; the Navy 
pensioners are paid at Chicago. 

Then the Knoxville, Tenn., district includes the States of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas, all paid at the Knoxville agency, ten 
States paid from one agency; and the Navy pensioners in that district 
are pee from Washington City. 

Then comes the Louisville district, State of Kentucky; the Navy pen- 
sioners are paid at Chicago. 

Then the Milwaukee district includes the States of Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, and both Dakotas; the Navy pensioners are paid at Chicago, 

Then the New York district includes the counties in the State of 
New York, of Albany, eto. Iwill not name them. The Navy pensioners 
in the State of New York and all pensioners residing in certain coun- 
ties there are paid probably at that agency. 

Then the Philadelphia district is an agency which includes the 
counties in the State of Pennsylvania, of Berks, etc. All Navy pen- 
sioners in the State of Pennsylvania and all pensioners residing in the 
counties in the State of New Jersey, of Atlantic, Burlington, Camden 
Cape May, Cumberland, Gloucester, Mercer, Ocean, and Salem, are paid 
at Philadelphia. 

Then the Pittsburgh district includes the counties in the State of 
Pennsylvania not in the Philadelphia district; all Navy pensioners 
are paid at Philadelphia. 
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The San Francisco district includes the States of California, Nevada, 
and Oregon, the Territories of Alaska, Idaho, Montana (the State of 
Montana now), Utah, the State of Washington, and the Territory of 
Wyoming, including the Navy pensioners. 

The Topeka (Kans. ) district includes the States of Colorado, Kansas, 
and Missouri and the Territory of New Mexico and the Indian Terri- 
tory ; and the Navy pensioners in the district are paid at Chicago. 

Then we come to the Washington district, which embraces the States 
of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia, and the District 
of Columbia, the inmates of the branches of the National Soldiers’ Home, 
and pensioners residing in foreign countries; and all Navy pensioners 
in this and the Knoxville district are paid here. 

Now, you see how these districts are divided up. Some of them are 
enormously large, the Knoxville district, for example, embracing ten 
States. 

Mr. PADDOCK. The Senator will allow me to say that part of the 
Nebraska pensioners are paid now at Topeka. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I suppose the President or the proper authority 
has divided the districts. s 

Mr. ALLISON. That is not necessary. When a pensioner is al- 
lowed his pension the Pension Commissioner can say ‘* payable at the 
Topeka agency“ or “ payable at the Milwaukee agency or wherever 
the pensioner desires. 

Mr. PADDOCK. That is the practice, 

Mr. ALLISON. The pensioner can draw his pension at whatever 
agency he may select. f 

Mr. COCKRELL. A pensioner upon change of residence can, upon 
proper application to the agency from which he is paid, bave his pen- 
sion paid, if he desires, at the agency into which he has removed. 

There is no necessity, as I say, for any increase in the number of 
these agencies; none in the world, for efficient administration. The 
present agents can do the work just as well as an increased number, 

Now let us examine the agencies. Take,for example, the Louisville 
agency, where there are only 13,997 pensioners paid. Louisville is 
right across the Ohio River from Indiana, only a few miles compara- 
tively to Cincinnati, a neighboring place. Cincinnati is not far from 
the Indiana line. Why could not there be a consolidation here and an 
agency, if need be, at Louisville, taking in a part of Ohio and a part 
of Indiana? Are the phical limits of those States so sacred that 
they can not be divided? New York and otherStates are divided into 
different pension agencies, and there isno reason why other States should 
not be. 8 

If the Louisville agency is not a place for pensioners to be paid, let 
it be at Jeffersonville, Ind., or at Cincinnati, Ohio, and then that 
change can take seventeen to twenty thousand of the pensioners from 
the present Indiana and Ohio districts and bring them down to a proper 
level, properly speaking. There is no trouble in the world in doing 
that. 

If this increased number be made, as the Senator from Nebraska has 
said, there ought to be a rearrangement of the geographical limits of 
the districts, and the President has ample authority todo that now 
without any additional legislation, and the labor would not be very 
great. It consists principally in transcribing the names of the pen- 
sioners. It is immaterial. 

The Senator from Minnesota spoke of the inconvenience of going to 
these agencies. Very few pensioners go to pension agencies to be paid. 
It is useless, They are not required to go there. Allthey have to do 


is to send by mail their duplicate receipts and their affidavits of identity | 


with two subscribing witnesses, as I understand. For example, they 
send these receipts now. A pensioner from the city of the Senator is 
paid his last March pension. Some time prior to that he received the 
necessary blanks. He filled them and returned them. A draft was 
sent him for the necessary amount of his three months’ pension, and 
with that draft there were sent blank duplicate receipts and affidavits 
for him to make for the June payment. He has it ready and when 
the June payment comes on he signs the papers and returns them to 
the pension agent, and it is only the loss of time necessary to transmit 
these papers by mail. That is all there is in it. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Lask the Senator if that same principle would 
not apply to having only one agency, and that in Washington. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is what I have advocated. There would 
be no delay in paying all the pensioners from Washington, except the 
first payment. They would be paid every three months as promptly 
as they are paid now. 

Mr. W. BURN. On the assumption that there are to be local 
agencies, I claim that the point made by me isastrongone. We have 
in our two States a very large number of soldiers, and if we had a pen- 
sion agency in that neighborhood they would go to the pension agency 
instead of having the money sent by drafts, as suggested by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is no doubt of that, but they could not be 
paid probably on the first day and they would have to wait until the 
second day, and those who waited till the second day to get their actual 
cash payment would not be benefited by it. 

Mr. SPOONER. What would be an inconvenience to the citizens 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis would probably result in as great incon- 


venience to a very large number of soldiers elsewhere, because those 
two cities could not each have a pension agency, and if the location were 
changed to St. Paul all the Wisconsin soldiers would have to depend 
upon payments from there. There is justas much necessity for her 
soldiers being served from Milwaukee as for the Wisconsinsoldiers be- 
ing served from St. Paul. We can not please everybody locally, 

Mr. WASHBURN. It does not follow that that should be the case. 
That would be a much larger district than New Hampshire or Maine. 

Mr. SPOONER. That might be a good argument in favor of con- 
solidating the offices there. 

Mr, COCKRELL. As I have said before, there is no occasion for the 
increase by a redistricting or rearrangement of one or two of these of- 
fices. The number of pensioners paid at them can not be equalized. 

The heaviest office is Columbus, Ohio, which pays 49,591, and the 
next is Indianapolis, which pays 44,606; the next, Chicago, which pays 
41,004; the next, Topeka, which pays 38,570} the next, Washington, 
30,330; and then the others are all below 30,000. 

Now, by taking the Louisville office, that has only 13,997 pensioners 
and is just across the river from Indiana and only a few miles from 
Ohio, and attaching to it portions of the Ohio and Indiana district and 
if necessary of the Illinois district—and if it is not deemed proper to 
have the agency at Louisville, change it to Cincinnati, or change it to 
Jeffersonville, orto any other place that will suit—that will bring about 
a very good equilibrium and will leave Topeka the agency with the 
largest number of pensioners to be paid. I see no occasion for this in- 
crease of agencies, and I do notthink that it is in the interest of economy 
or in the best interests of the public service. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam constrained to make the point of order on the 
amendment of the Senator from Minnesota. I do not think the point 
of order will lie against the amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio 
or I should make the point of order also against that amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from Iowa state 
his point of order? 

Mr. ALLISON. My point is that the increase is not estimated for 
and that the amendment has not been reported from a standing com- 
mittee of the Senate. i 

Mr. BLAIR, The number of pensioners on the roll of the Concord 
agency in 1889 was 14,709, at Augusta it was 13,913. As there was 
some question as to the number, I put in these figures. I should like 
to say, too, that I find my estimate, which was purely a conjecture as 
to the number of naval pensioners, was greatly in excess of the real 
number. Iam always careful to be safe. 

Mr. SHERMAN, How many are there? 

Mr. BLAIR. There are of invalids 4,547; of widows “and so forth” 
(I do not know what is embraced under the words ‘‘and so forth’’), 
2,266. Isuppose the words and soforth ’’ include the dependent chil- 
drenand dependent parents. Theamount disbursed to invalid pension- 
ers on the navy roll is $632,551; to widows, etc., $442,938. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio claim 
that there was an estimate for the additional agency that he has moved? 

Mr.SHERMAN. Ido. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would be glad to see the 
evidence of that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I read from the annual report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Included in what is known as the 
Book of Estimates? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not in the Book of Estimates. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not sent in from the Department of 
the Treasury at the beginning of the session? 

Mr. SHERMAN, I read from the letter of the Secretary of the In- 
terior recommending two additional agencies. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is not an estimate. It must come from the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from Ohio send the 
letter to the desk? 

Mr. ALLISON, Iwill say that two additional agencies are estimated 
for in the Book of Estimates. Iwill send a page to my committee-room 
to get the Book of Estimates. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Ohio would be in order. If the point of order be made 
against the additional agency which the Senator from Minnesota moves, 
the Chair would hold the point of order to be well taken. The ques- 
tion recurs upon agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Ohio. [Putting the question.] By the sound the noes have it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I call fora division. 

There were on a division—ayes 12, noes 10; no quorum voting. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let us havethe yeas and nays. Thatis the bet- 
ter way. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Until the presence of a quorum is 
disclosed the Chair can not entertain any business. The Senator from 
Missouri asks for the yeas and nays on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the roll first be called. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The roll of the Senate will be 
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The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators answered 
to their names: 


Aldrich, Coke, H. 
Allison, Dixon, Ingalls, ner, 
Bate, Dolph, Moody, lier, 
5 eas a 

air corge, grew, 
Call, 3 Piatt, Walthall, 
Casey, Gray, m, Washburn. 
Chandler, Hampton, Wilson of Iowa. 
Cockrell, Hawley, Sawyer, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thirty-five Senators have answered 
to their names—less than a quorum. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, May 9, 1890, at 12 
o'clock m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


THURSDAY, May 8, 1890. 


The House met at 11 o’clock.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


ALBERT H. EMERY. 


Mr. BURROWS. I rise toa privileged motion. I move to lay on 
the table the motion to reconsider the vote by which the Honse dis- 
agreed to the Senate amendment and agreed to the conference on the 
bill (H. R. 2538) for the relief of Albert H. Emery. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] 
calls np a privileged motion. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Ho- 
MAN] entered a motion to reconsider in the case of the bill for the re- 
lief of Albert H. Emery. 

Mr. McMILLIN. What is the proposition? 

Mr. BURROWS. Simply to lay the motion to reconsider on the 
table. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. It had better not be done now. 

Mr. BURROWS. ‘That is the motion I make, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman has the right to call up the matter. 

Mr. BURKOWS. As gentlemen will remember, this bill passed the 
House some time ago and came back with a Senate amendment. On 
motion of the gentleman from Indiana the House disagreed to the Sen- 
ateamendmentand agreed to the conference asked by the Senate. Sub- 
sequently on the same day the gentleman moved to reconsider the vote; 
and that is where the matter rests on the Journal. I now move tolay 
the motion to reconsider on the table. 

Mr. McMILLIN. ‘The gentleman from Indiana is not now in his 
seat. I trust the gentleman from Michigan will withhold his motion 
for the present. 

Mr. BURROWS. The motion can be put in his absence just as well. 
It is not debatable. 

Mr. DOCKERY. IL suppose the gentleman understands there is no 

uorum here and that it will require a quorum to pass on his motion. 

Mr. BURROWS. Of course, if gentlemen are going to insist on the 
point of no quorum, it is evident there is no quorum here, and I will 
withdraw the motion for the present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan withdraws his re- 
quest to take up the matter, 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message in writing from the President of the United States was 
communicated to the House of Representatives by Mr. PRUDEN, one 
of his secretaries, who also announced that the President had approved 
and signed acts and joint resolutions of the following titles: 

An act (H. R. 8250) to amend an act entitled An act authorizing 
the construction of a high wagon bridge across the Missouri River at 
or near Sioux City, Iowa,“ approved March 2, 1889; 

An act (H. R. 7156) to provide for the increase of the limit of cost 
of site and public buildings at Newark, N. J.; A 

An act (H. R. 164) to increase the limit of cost of the erection of a 
public building at Wilmington, Del.; 

An act (H. R. 533) to provide for the purchase of a site and the erec- 
tion of a public building thereon åt Fremont, in the State of Nebraska, 
and for other purposes; 

An net (H. R. 5179) fixing the rate of interest tobe charged on arrear- 
ages of general and special taxes now due the District of Columbia if 
paid within a time specified; 

An act (H. R. 7509) granting tothe Palouse and Spokane Railway a 
right of way through the Nez Percé Indian reservation in Idaho; 

An act (H. R. 5964) granting the Spokane Falls and Northern Rail- 
way Company the right of way through the Colville Indian reservation; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 14) authorizing the use and improvement 
of Castle Island, in Boston Harbor; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 128) construing part of act of March 2, 
3 appropriation for the office of Second Assistant Postmaster- 

n 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCoox, its Secretary, announced 
that the Senate had passed without amendment bills and a joint reso- 
lution of the House of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. 389) to construct a road to the national cemetery at 
Port Hudson, La.; 

A bill (H. R. 1590) to ratify an act entitled An act to provide for 
a wagon-road between Mount Idaho, in Idaho County, and Little Sal- 
mon Meadows, in Washington County, in Idaho Territory; 

A bill (H. R. 4553) to authorize the Secretary of War to deliver to 
the State of Colorado the flags carried by Colorado regiments; 

A bill (H. R. 5965) for the allowance of certain claims reported by 
the accounting officers of the United States Treasury Department; 

A bill (H. R. 6474) to submit the location of the county seat of Sho- 
shone County, Idaho Territory, to a vote of the people of said county; 

A bill (H. R. 7904) for the issue of ordnance stores and supplies to 
the State of Maine to replace similar stores destroyed by fire; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 105) to continue in force an act authoriz- 
ing the construction of a bridge over Bayou Bernard, in the State of 
Mississippi. 

The message also announced that the Senate had , with amend- 
ments in which concurrence was requested, a bill (H. R. 7166) to amend 
section 3 of an act entitled An act to amend the act dividing the State 
of Missouri into two judicial districts, and for other purposes. 

Also, that the Senate had with amendments a bill (H. R. 
7754) ting right of way to the Little Falls, Mille Lacs and Lake Su- 
perior Railroad across the Mille Lacs Indian reservation, asked a con- 
ference with the House thereon, and had appointed Mr. DAWES, Mr. 
STOCKBRIDGE, and Mr. JONES of Arkansas as conferees on the part 
of the Senate. : 

Also, that the Senate disagreed to the amendments of the House to 
the bill (S, 1306) for the erection of a public building at Hudson, N. 
V., asked a conference with the House thereon, and had appointed Mr. 
8 Mr. SQUIRE, and Mr. Pasco as conferees on the part of the 

te. 

Also, that theSenate agreed to the reports of committees of conference 
2 disagreeing votes of the two Houses upon bills of the following 
titles: 

55 bill (H. R. 7175) for the erection of a public building at Tuscaloosa, 

A.; 

A bill fe R. 4652) for a public building at Ashland, Wis. ; 

A bill (S. 954) authorizing the construction of a public building at 
Burlington, Iowa; 

i A bill (S. 903) for the erection of a public building in Cedar Rapids, 
owa; 

A bill (S. 606) to provide for the purchase of a site and the erection 
of S public building thereon at La Fayette, in the State of Indiana; 


an 

A hill (S. 2406) to provide for the purchase of a site and the erection 
of a public building thereon at Atchison, in the State of Kansas. 

Also, that the Senate receded from its disagreement to the amend- 
nient of the House of Representatives to the concurrent resolution of 
the Senate to print the report of the National Academy of Sciences 
for the year 1888 and agreed to the same. 

The message further announced that the Senate requested the House 
of Representatives to return to the Senate the bill (S. 2598) increasing 
the pension of Walker P. Harrison. 

Also, that the Senate had passed bills and a joint resolution of the 
following titles; in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

A bill (S. 243) for the relief of Frank Della Terre and Susan F. Della 
Terre, heirs of Peter Della Terre, deceased; 

A bill (S. 249) providing for the completion of the public building 
in the city of Pensacola, Fla., as originally designed; 

A bill (S. 298) to increase the accommodations at the marine hospi- 
tal at Detroit, Mich. ; 

A bill 8 405) for the relief of James A. Terrell; 

A bill (S. 460) making an appropriation for the purchase of a site 
and the construction of a light and feg- signal at the mouth of Coquille 
River, on the Pacific Ocean; 

A bill (S. 681) making an appropriation for the benefit of the estate 
of William Moss, di 

A bill (S. 846) for the relief of Nathaniel McKay and the executors 
of Donald McKay; 

A bill (S. 1028) for the relief of William Bushby; 

A bill (S. 1258) for the relief of Charles Murphy; 

A bill (S. 1395) to amend sections 2275 and 2276 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, providing for the selection of lands for educa- 


tional pu: in lieu of those appropriated for other purposes; 
A A bill (S. 1456) correcting the military history of David A. Park- 
urst; 


A bill (S. 1988) to establish a hospital and home ſor inebriates and 
dipsomaniacs in the District of Columbia; 
A bill (S. 2200) for the relief of Mary E. Johnson; 
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A bill (S. 2695) in relation to a farm for the Indian training school 
at Pierre, S. Dak.; ° 

A bill (S. 2741) providing for sundry light-houses and other aids to 
navigation on the Great Lakes; 

A bill (S. 2845) to establish a public park at Pagosa Springs, in the 
State of Colorado; 

A bill (S. 2960) to authorize the building of a bridge at Pine Bluff, 
Ark., across the Arkansas River; 

A bill (S. 3040) to establish a public park to be called and known as 
the Royal Arch Park; 

A bill (S. 3050) to provide for the purchase of a site for a military 

near Eagle Pass, Tex., and for the construction of snitable build- 
gs thereon; 

A bill (S. 3115) to punish the unlawful appropriation of the use of the 
property of another in the District of Columbia; 

A bill (S. 3127) amending an act entitled ‘‘An act to constitute Lin- 
coln, Nebr., a port of delivery, and to extend the provisions of the act 
of June 10, 1880, entitled ‘An act to amend the statutes in relation to 
immediate transportation of dutiable goods, and for other purposes,’ to 
said port of Lincoln;’’ 

A bill (S. 3174) constituting Cairo, III., a port of delivery in the cus- 
toms-collection district of New Orleans; 

A bill (S. 3190) to establish additional life-saving stations; 

A bill (S. 3191) for the relief of Albert Shell; 

A bill (S. 3192) for the relief of John R. Blankenship; 

A bill (S. 3498) granting a pension to G. L. Pease; 

A bill (S. 3545) to extend and amend ‘*An act to authorize the Fort 
Worth and Denver City Railway Company to construct and operate a 
railway through the Indian Territory, and for other purposes; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. 62) authorizing the Secretary of War to ap- 
point a board of three engineers to examine and report on a national 
harbor of refuge near the mouth of Delaware Bay suitable for deep- 
draught vessels, 

It also announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
the bill (H. R. 9548) providing for the classification of worsted cloths 
as woolens, 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, was also 
received announcing that the Senate agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
bill (S. 809) for the erection of n public building at Chester, Pa. 

The m also announced that, in accordance with the request of 
the House, the Senate returned the bill (H. R. 2057) for the relief of 
Barent S. Van Buren. 

The message further announced that the Senate disagreed to the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 1221) granting a pension to 
Helen Plunkett, asked a conference with the House on the bill and 
amendments, and had appointed Mr. SAWYER, Mr. Davis, and Mr. 
FAULKNER as conferees on the part of the Senate. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. MCKINLEY. I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the further consider- 
ation of the tariff bill. > 

Mr. HILL. I call the attention of the Chair to the fact that the 
bill (H. R. 6291) granting a pension to Delia T. S. Parnell was put over 
from yesterday until this morning. I think it will delay the House but 
a moment to dis of that bill now. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I suggest that the gentleman had better defer 
the request for the present. We should probably make no progress 
now in any matter requiring a division. 

Mr. HILL, Very well. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. LEHLBACH, until Wednesday, the 12th instant, on account of 
important business. 
To Mr. De LANO, indefinitely, on account of important business. 
TARIFF BILL, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the further consider- 
ation of House bill No. 9416. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
(Mr. PAyson in the chair), and resumed the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, the exercise of the functions of gov- 
ernment involves the expenditure of money. Any system of taxation 
which may be devised to provide the necessary revenue should illus- 
trate the principles of perfect equality. The burdens of taxation have 
always been willingly assumed by the people when restricted to legiti- 
mate public purposes, but history makes no record of an instance of 
their willingness to be hampered with exactions intended to subserve 

rivate interests. A tax so unjustly imposed may be d fora 
ong time, but the device will always be discovered in the end. It has 


proven so with respect to the existing system of taxation, and the gath- 


ering protest of the people will soon enforce its recognition in the re- 

ishment of that policy which tried by the test of actual results 
ee alike its justice to all interests and to all citizens of the Re- 
public. 

The Government of the United States collected for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1889, $223,832,741.69 under the existing tariff, an ay- 
erage annual tax, estimating our population at 65,000,000, of $3.44 per 
rapita, an amount more than $121,000,000 in excees of the sum collected 
in any one of the four years of the civil war. This enormous drain 
upon the resources of the country was not levied upon the basis of 
wealth, as is the rule in respect to local taxation, but was imposed upon 
foreign goods sold in the American market, and is therefore in its ulti- 
mate result necessarily a tax upon those who consume these imported 


It being thus a tax upon the necessities of the people rather than upon 
their wealth, it would seem to be the part of wise statesmanship to lay 
its heaviest emphasis upon the luxuries, which are consumed by the 
wealthier classes, and so to adjust the scheme as to meet only the de- 
mands of the Government administered upon a basis of judicious econ- 
omy. Under the present system the tariff taxes are heaviest upon the 
prime necessaries of life and are greatly in excess of the amount re- 
quired to discharge all the varied functions and obligations of the Gov- 
ernment. 

SURPLUS AND BONDS, 


From the 3d of August, 1887, to the 3d of May, 1890, inclusive, a 
period of exactly two years and nine months, these unn taxes 
upon the consumers of the country have aggregated $374, 287,819.01 of 
surplus in the public Treasury; so that to anticipate the resultant con- 
gestion, and hence avert a financial crisis, the Secretary of the Treasu 
has been compelled to purchase $271,209,400 of Government see" 
not due until 1891 and 1907. 

The enforced and premature retirement of these bonds has involved 
the loss to the people of $46,600,527. 44 as premiums. 

That a proper conception may be had of such wanton prodigality, 
the fruit of this enormous and unnecessary burden upon the business 
enterprises of the country, it may be stated that the aggregate amount 
of premiums paid in excess of the face value of the bonds is the equiva- 
lent of more than one-twentieth of the entire assessed value of all the 
property of Missouri, and in excess of the taxable value of all the real 
and personal property of the ten counties which constitute the district 
I have the honor of representing upon this floor. 

Mr. Chairman, I thus briefly referred to the surplus millions of the 
people’s money which have been wantonly diverted from their natural 
channels, and to the use made of them by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, that we may discern the great weight of the burden this system 
thusincidentallyimposes. We must not inso doing, however, confound 
the shadow with the substance, nor mistake the effect for the cause. 
A redundant or depleted treasury may illustrate, but should never be 
allowed to confuse, the argument. It would bea gross misapprehension 
of the respective positions of the two great political parties to revolve 
this argument around the mere question of a surplus. 

The surplus might be reduced or canceled in many ways; as, for in- 
stance, by extravagant appropriations or by the abolition of the whisky 
tax, and yet would the burdens upon the agricultural and other un- 
protected industries remain undisturbed. Great as might be the rela- 
tive advantages of a liberated and afluent circulation, still this issue 
is subordinate and inferior in vital magnitude and importance to that 
exigent and clamorous one of enlarging the markets of agricultural prod- 
ucts and unshackling life’s daily needs of unnecessary and paralyzin 
taxation. Here, Mr. Chairman, is the gist of the controversy, an 
around this issue twines and clusters the entire argument. 

I was pleased to hear on yesterday the confession that came from the 
leader of the Republican side of the House [Mr. McK1nLEy], when he 
reluctantly eonceded the depression which now characterizes the agri- 
cultural interests of the country; and yet, Mr. Chairman, when gentle- 
men on this side inthe t tariff debate of 1888 referred to that grow- 
ing depression, now no longer denied, the statement was controverted 
by every Republican Representative on this floor under the lead of the 
eminent gentleman who now presides over this Honse. 

Mr. Chairman, I recall especially the declaration of the present chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture, Mr. Funston, who ridiculed 
the statement that the farming interest was burdened and depressed. 
Denial is no longer possible, for to-day the most plaintive wail from 
that industry comes from the great State of Kansas, and from her 
farmers, who during the pe winter have been compelled to rely on their 
surplus corn for fuel. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


MISTAKEN FARMERS. 


Sir, the time has fully come for a change of this vicious financial 
policy which is rolling its wheels of Juggernaut across the prostrate 
body of agriculture in the service of discriminated and fostered classes. 
The conditions which to-day confront the Western farmer are ominous 
of evil and somber with the shadows of neglected redress and reform. 
The farm-mortgage industry is spreading octopus-like all over the 
Union, and has already embraced within its grasp the fertile acres of 
the broad West. 
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President Cleveland, in his ringing message to the Fiftieth Congress, 
characterized in fitting terms the existing system of tariff taxation, 
and yet, sir, at every point of attack he was confronted by Republican 
farmers, who, echoing the assertions of Republican orators and Repub- 
lican platforms, prophesied of phantom disasters that were to follow 
hard upon the adoption of a ‘free-trade policy.“ The Republican 
farmers of the West, however, who thus apprehensively voted against 
Cleveland, low taxes, and freer trade, in advocacy of Harrison, high 
taxes, and as they thought of enhanced prices and better times, sit 
to-day, sir, dejectedly amidst the gathering shadows of disappointed 
expectations. The banners they carried in the last campaign on which 
was emblazoned the strange and anomalous device, Protection gives 
the farmer better prices for his products, are now silently folded 
away. 

Those farmers as they now return from the markets to their homes, 
mortgaged to Eastern loan companies, are grievously and sorely dis- 
comfited because they have realized lower prices for everything they 
produce, although but a little more than twelve months gone they re- 
joiced in a great protection“ victory that speciously assured to them 
all the boasted benefits of a home market.“ The prices of every item 
that goes to make up the agricultural output of a Western farmer are 
to-day ruling lower than they have for many years past, whilst the 
discontent and unrest of the farming classes are more pronounced than 
they have ever been within the period of our national existence. 

Mr. MORSE. Justat this point, will the gentleman permit an inter- 

tory? 
r. DOCKERY. Certainly. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to ask the gentleman whether he does not 
think the interstate-commerce law interferes much more with the in- 
terchange of commodities and has had more to do with the depression 
in the price of farm products than the tariff. 

Mr. ERY. Mr. Chairman, substantially the same condition 
of affairs, so far as the interstate-commerce law is involved, prevailed 
prior to its adoption as has prevailed subsequent to it. 

In fact, the law has been in operation but a little more than three 
years. I may say further, Mr. Chairman, that this is not a temporary 
condition with which we have to deal, for, sir, hailing as you do from 
the great West, I feel assured that you will confirm the entire accuracy 
of my statement when I aver that in the entire West farm values have 
not at any time recovered from the depression consequent upon the panic 
of 1873, whilst the decline, during the last ten years, has been so marked 
that we have at last reached a point where values have almost disap- 


The evidence of this disheartening condition is to-day disclosed on 
the streets ofour Western cities and towns in the publicannouncements, 
Eastern money to loan on improved farms. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side.] 

EXISTING CONDITIONS, 


In the light, therefore, of existing conditions, which have made 
farming no longer profitable, and in the conviction that these condi- 
tions are in a paramount measure the result of a discriminative sys- 
tem of | pokes gir taxation, the Democratic party again proclaims the 
issue of tariff reform and will never strike its flag until there shall be 
re-established the perfect equality of all interests under the law. 

The farmers of the United States, with slight variation of phrase and 
slighter variation of fact—I was about to say the mortgaged farmers of 
the United States—are vastly more interested in a proper revision of 
the existing schedule of tariff taxation than perhaps any other class of 
our people, and for these reasons: that whilst the present vicious and 
inequitable system enhances the prices to them of those things whose 
demand is constant, indispensable, and relentless, they are at the same 
time compelled to resort to the markets of the world with their sur- 
plus products, handicapped by restrictive trade regulations. 

This policy of exclusion has, in the language of the Declaration of 
Independence, ‘‘cut off our trade with all parts of the world,“ whilst 
the farmer, its especial victim, is forced by the inexorable logic of the 
situation into the position of a free-trader as to his surplus prod- 
ucts, and compelled to barter his only merchandise in utter disregard 
of the law of reciprocity. 

A policy of taxation, therefore, which will give the farmer all articles 
of necessity at a lower cost and at the same time permit an exchange 
of his surplus products for those he needs of other nations, offers to him 
the best and only guaranty of remunerative prices. For now nearly 
thirty years, Mr. Chairman, these desirable conditions for the farmer 
have been annulled by the Republican policy of discrimination and 
exclusion, surrendering the seas, with all their vast commerce, to Eng- 
land and other nations, diverting the currents of wealth into artificial 
and arbitrary channels, multiplying paupers among the laboring classes, 
and impoverishing the farming class, who constitute one-half of our 
population engaged in productive occupations. 

Mr. Chai „J am aware that there yet remain some differences 
among our Western farmers as to the causes which have wrought the 
steady decline of the agricultural wealth of the nation; but, sir, itis be- 
yond the pale of controversy and denial that a remedy must be speedily 
devised to check that disintegration and decay in the farming interest 
which are to-day illustrated in a mortgaged indebtedness swelling to 


appalling proportions. Sir, the Western farmers in other days were 
the heaviest depositors in our banks; at this time they are the largest 
borrowers. 


WHAT IS PROTECTION? 


Let us then endeavor, Mr. Chairman, to make an impartial exami- 
nation of this question and to detect the vice inherent in and properly 
chargeable to the present protective system; and to accomplish this 
and so fix the responsibility we must first understand the exact nature 
and effects of the system. In this investigation let us not forget the 
fundamental proposition, so often repeated, that a tariff is a tax levied 
upon foreign goods, or, if you please, a tribute paid on such for 
the privilege of selling them in the American markets; and that when 
the scope of the taxing power is limited to a provision for the actual 
necessities of the Government alone it is properly characterized as ‘‘a 
revenue tariff’’ or tax. 

A protective tariff or tax is, however, essentially different both as 
to its purpose and effect, as will be readily recognized from the reading 
ofthe declaration of the last Republican national convention. The 
Republican position in respect to a protective tariff is stated in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

The Republican pariy would effect all needed reduction of the national 
revenue by repealing the taxes upon tobacco, which are an annoyance and 
burden to agriculture, and the tax upon spirits used in the arts and for mechan- 
ical purposes; and by such revision of the tariff laws as will tend to check im- 
ports of such articles as are produced by our people, the production of which 
gives employment to our labor, and release from import duties those articles 
of foreign production (except luxuries) the like of which can not be produced 
at home. If there shall still remain a larger revenue than is requisite forthe 
wants of the Government, we favor the entire repeal of internal taxes, rather 
than the surrender of any part of our protective system at the joint behest of 
the whisky trusts and the agents of foreign manufacturers, 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, the avowed purpose of a protective 
tax is to prohibit competition by adjusting the scale of taxation upon 
foreign goods so high that foreign competition will be excluded from our 
market, or if the rate be not absolutely prohibitory it is at all events 
to be fixed sufficiently high to enable protected interests to advance 
materially the price of their waresand merchandise. Inereased profits 
to protected industries is the logical intent of the Republican position, 
since the plea that protection protects their labor is only tenable on 
the assumption that the actual realization of increased prices enables 
them to advance the wages of their employés. 

It will thus be readily discovered that this system inures to the benefit 
exclusively of those industries so shielded from competition, since the 
Government is nota beneficiary and can derive no revenue except from 
foreign goods brought to our market, The analysis of the theory of 
protection may be briefly resolved, therefore, into the proposition that 
a high tariff on foreign goods excludes competition in whole or in part 
and that the absence of competition enables American industries to en- 
hance the price of their products to the amount substantially of the 
tax; and, although it may be conceded in perfect frankness that this 
result does not always follow, yet where it fails to do so it is solely be- 
cause of domestic competition ensuing upon a production and dissem- 
ination of the article in question so widespread as to preclude the for- 
mation of a combination for raising the price. The fact that protected 
industries are unwilling to surrender their protection attests the truth 
of this statement. 

It follows, therefore, Mr. Chairman, as a logical necessity, that the 
enhanced price thus received by reason of the absence of competition 
constitutes the protection“ on the article, whilst, at the same time, 
it can be neither successfully controverted nor gainsaid that such in- 
creased price is paid by those who consume; that is to say, the ‘‘protec- 
tion“ is extended at the expense of the party who does the protecting, 
the American consumer. In this view it is at once desirable and 
tinent to inquire as to the membership of this protective system,” 
which has so intrenched itself within the affections of its votaries that 
they prefer to strike off the tax from whisky, tobacco, and oleomar- 
garine rather than surrender any part“ of their Government bounty. 

WAGES OF LABOR, 


Mr. Chairman, who, then, are the beneficiaries of the protective 
system? The laborers in protected industries are in no wise bene- 
fited by its operation, although the manufacturers of protected articles 
have constantly demanded and received the increased price under the 
direct plea that their laborers should share in such profits. The ex- 
perience of the last thirty years not only attests the entire accuracy of 
this statement, but further shows that the laborersin protected indas- 
tries have been at all times confronted with competition in the free- 
trade Jabor market, in no case receiving more than their competitive 
value in such market, where the wage is fixed by the inexorable law of 
supply and demand. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not at present attempt to elaborate this phase 
of the tariff question further than to adyert to the fact that the labor- 
ing men in protected industries enunciated their views and conclusions 
for themselves in the recent Presidential contest. It is no longer in 
issue. The result in Connecticut, New Jersey, and other manufactur- 
ing districts voiced their convictions for Cleveland and commercial free- 
dom. 

They have learned by the hard lessons of experience how mislead- 
ing and untrue was that motto displayed in the last campaign on 
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Republican banners which read Protection fills the dinner-pail.“ 
The lahorers employed by Andrew Carnegie at Pittsburgh who were 
compelled, subsequent to the election of Mr. Harrison, to submit to a 
reduction of their wages under the shadow of Pinkerton detectives, 
armed with Winchester rifles, know that their dinner-pails haye not 
been so filled; and how often has it been in the history of the country 
that these dinner-pails have been filled by contributions from char- 
itable people! 

But I will not pursue this question further at the present moment, 
for I desire to review the condition of the farming population. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman allow a question ? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Certainly. : 

Mr. HILL. Before the gentleman leaves the point he has just been 
discussing, how does he explain that the city of Joliet, one of the 
greatest manufacturing cities in the West, employing more than five 
thonsand laborers, went Republican for the first time in 1888?_ 

Mr. DOCKERY. Does the gentleman refer to labor employed in the 
penitentiary? 

Mr. HILL. No, sir. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Why, Mr. Chairman, I stated substantially that 
the laboring men employed in protected industries“ had almost every- 
where recognized the fallacy of the Republican 3 on this ques- 
tion. Iam not advised as to the conditions which prevailed at Joliet; 
but I do know that one of the districts of the city of Chicago—a manu- 
facturing district—sent Frank LAWLER to Congress in 1886 backed 
by only 16 majority, while in 1888 on a platform of freer trade and 
lower taxes he was indorsed by over 6,000 majority. I have not re- 
ferred to the city of St. Louis, in the State from which I come, for it 
is notorious and known of all men” that the result in that city was 
largely due to the contribution of money by protected industries,“ 
which carried it for the Republican party and elected three members 
to this House. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the gentleman 
from Missouri, in relation to what he has said as to the first election 
of Mr. LAWLER, there was a controversy among the Democrats them- 
selves that reduced his majority, and when he received the majority 
that the gentleman speaks of it was not because there was any defec- 
tion in the Republican ranks, but that the two wings of the Democratic 
party in the district pulled together. 

Mr. DOCKERY. It seems, however, Mr. Chairman, according to 
the gentleman’s own statement, that the postion of the Democratic 

rty did not lose Mr. LAWLER any votes among the laborers employed 
in the protected industries.“ 

Mr. CLUNIE (to Mr. Dockrery). It also increased the Democratic 
vote in San Francisco 7,000. 

Mr. DOCKERY.” My friend from California suggests to me that the 
laboring men of San Francisco recorded their approval of Mr. Cleve- 
land's position by increasing the Democratic majority 7,000 as between 
1884 and 1888. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman has not answered my question. I asked 
him how he could account for the fact that the city of Joliet, III., which 
is a city of 20,000 inhabitants, went Republican for the first time in 
1888, directly upon a protective tariff. 

Mr. DOCKERY, I am not acquainted with the local conditions 
which prevailed at Joliet, but it is possible—however I do not assert 
it as a fact, as I do not know—that the same influences that were at 
work in the city of St. Louis might have also operated in the city of 


Joliet. 
CAN NOT PROTECT FARMERS. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us inquire whether the farmer is entitled 
to membership as abeneficiary of the protective system.“ It is ma- 
terial to the proper understanding of this question to remember that 
the purpose of the system is to prohibit ‘‘ imports of such articles as 
are produced by our people,’’ or, in other words, to keep out foreign 
commodities the like of which are raised by our own farmers. Tried 
by this fundamental proposition, let us ascertain whether it is possible 
to protect our Western farmers underany system of high tariff. Iam 
the more prompted to this inquiry by the demand of the Iowa Repub- 
licans in their recent platform for the same protection to farm prod- 
- ucts that is given to the products of labor in other classes.“ The 

incipal output of the farms of the West are corn, wheat, hay, cattle, 

ogs, oats, potatoes, lard, butter, honey, rye, cheese, and wheat flour. 
Fy the existing tariff tax on the like foreign articles to be as fol- 

WS: 

Corn, 10 cents per bushel; wheat, 20 cents per bushel; hay, S2 per ton; cattle 
and h 20 per cent. ad valorem ; oats, 10 cents per bushel; pas 15 cents 
per bushel; lard, 2 cents per pound; butter, 4 cents per pound; honey, 20 cents 
per gallon; rye, 10 cents per bushel; cheese, 4cents per pound; wheat flour, 20 per 
cent, ad valorem, 

Now, Mr, Chairman, while the McKinley bill advances the tariff 
rates upon this entire list it still goes without saying that it is not 
within the power of any tariff to raise the price of a single one of these 
agricultural products, unless it can be demonstrated that they are 
brought into competition with the like foreign articles. It is scarcely 
necessary to refer to statistics to show the fact that instead of having 
to meet foreign competition on our own soil European countries are 
obliged to look to us to supply their own deficiencies, for the reason 


that these countries do not now, nor have they within the past century, 
pen a sufficient quantity of agricultural products to supply their 

me demand. Our agricultural exports for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1889, amounted to $532,141,490, the principal items being: 


Breadstuffs, ineluding corn, corn- 
flour ...r0e0 


Again, Mr. Chairman, will some gentleman on the other side of the 
Chamber explain how it is possible to raise the price of agricultural 
products for the Western farmer by a tariff that shuts out competition, 
in the teeth of the fact that there is no competition? I await an an- 
swer. [After a paase,] Don't all speak at once. [Laughter and ap- 
plause,] Why, sir, the experience of all these farmers, as well as the 
statistics of the Treasury Department, will confirm the truth of the 
statement, when I affirm that foreign corn, foreign wheat, foreign cat- 
tle, foreign hogs, and other like products, except for special p: 
are never sold in this market, nor would they seek a market here 
under a system of absolute free trade. 

Mr. MORSE, Will the honorable gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question there? 

Mr. DOCKERY. With pleasure. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the gentleman pretend to say to the country that 
we have no competition in agricultural products coming from Canada? 

Mr. DOCKERY. I am obliged to the gentleman for the question, be- 
cause it suggests another injustice in the operations of the existing tariff 
system. 

The Western farmers have not been confronted with foreign compe- 
tition in their home market, and no argument of the gentleman—it 
matters not how eloguent—can convince them to the contrary. The 
only agricultural competition worthy of the slightest consideration is 
manifest either on the Rio Grande or the Canadian border. 

The effect of the tariff, therefore, as may be plainly seen, is to bur- 
den the Western farmer without any compensating advantage, whilst 
at the same time it operates as a tax upon the Eastern farmer and 
those who labor in all the varied ayocations along the line of our bor- 
der, for the reason that they are compelled to pay the duty upon all 
their agricultural imports. In other words, it is cheaper for them to 
pay the duty upon agricultural products than it is to pay railroad trans- 
portation. In all such cases the duty is added to the cost of the article 
and paid by those who consume the imported agricultural products. 

Mr. MORSE. If the gentleman will assist me in abolishing the 
long and short haul clause in the infamous interstate-commerce law 
that will prevent this discrimination. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Oh, well, I do not intend to be diverted from the 
discussion of the question under consideration. The responsibility for 
whatever defects there may be in the interstate-commerce law rests 
with equal weight upon both political parties, and itis not my purpose 
to occupy any part of the time allo to me in the discussion of that 
question. 

Mr. Chairman, let us for a moment consider the nature of the so- 
called competition which confronts the Western farmer and in the 
opinion of our Republican friends is the cause of the depression that 
now encompasses him about. It may also be well to advert briefly to 
some of the remedies p. in this bill. 

The statement of our foreign commerce for the last fiscal year shows 
that we exported 88,600,742 bushels of wheat, in the form of wheat and 
flour, whilst our imports were but 1,946 bushels. The McKinley bill, 
realizing the imminent danger to the Western farmers by reason of such 
large (?) importations of wheat, proposes to relieve them from this peril 
by advancing the rate of duty on wheat from 20 to 25 cents per bushel, 
8 to hereafter keep out the 1,946 bushels of foreign wheat. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. MORSE. That is good so far as it goes. 

Mr. DOCKERY, Why, Mr. Chairman, if my friend wereacquainted 
with agriculture he would know that the 1,946 bushels of wheat was 
bought by the farmers of the West and other sections of the country 
for seed purposes, and that the effect of the McKinley bill, if it keeps 
out that 1,946 bushels of foreign wheat and to that extent ‘‘ relieves” 
the farmers from competition, will be to prevent those same farmers 
from securing superior seed-wheat from the older countries. Why, sir, 
less than a section of land in the agricultural district from which I 
come will raise more wheat than was imported into the United States 
during the last fiscal year from foreign countries. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, official statistics show that during the last fis- 
cal year we sold to foreign countries 69,592,929 bushels of corn, whilst 
we bought in the same period from them only 2,386 bushels. The 
McKinley bill, alert and ever-watchful, recognizes in the importation 
of these 2,388 bushels of seed-corn a peril of overshadowing magnitude 
to the farmers of my section, and forthwith advances the tariff rate on 
corn to from 10 cents to 15 cents per bushel, so as to hereafter prohibit. 
our farmers from polluting American soil with foreign seed-corn. ! 

This is another measure of relief“ that is offered to the farmers, 
and I leave it to the chairman of this committee, who is an admirable 
lawyer and I doubt not also an excellent niathematician, er to some 
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other gentleman on that side of the House, to estimate at his leisure 
moments how long it will require such measures of relief“ to lift 
the mortgages that now encumber the farms ofthe West. [Laughter.] 

The utter fallacy of the Republican theory, which assumes that West- 
ern farm products are brought into competition with like foreign prod- 
ucts and can therefore be protected“ by a tariff, is further revealed 
in the following summary of our foreign trade for the last fiscal year. 
These statistics are decisive and conclusive. They show that our 
exports of corn-meal were 312,186 barrels, while our imports were 
only 396 bushels; our exports of rye, 287,252 bushels, imports only 16 
\bushels, and the exports and imports of other farm products were as 
follows: 

Tallow: Exports, 77,844,555 pounds; imports, only 34,931 pounds, 
Lard: Exports, 318,242,990 pounds; imports, only 1,703 pounds. Beef, 
mutton, and pork: Exports, 286,991,121 pounds; imports, but 215,- 
575 pounds. Bacon and hams: Exports, 400,224,646 pounds; imports, 
but 272,130 pounds. Apples, dried: Exports, 22,101,579 pounds; im- 
l none reported. Apples, * or ripe: Exports, 942,406 barrels; 
imports, none reported. Oats: Exports, 624,226 bushels; imports, but 
22,324 bushels. 

I should now be glad, sir, if some gentleman on the otherside would 
kindly state to the House how protection could or did advantage the 
farmer in the sale of all the items which constituted the more than 
five hundred and thirty-two millions of agricultural products sent to 
foreign markets during the last fiscal year. 

Mr. Chairman, it is simply not possible to give the mortgaged Iowa 
Republican farmers or any other farmers of the West the same protec- 
‘tion that is given to the products of labor in other classes ;’’ neither is 
it possible, as expressed in the phrase of the President, to apply the 
protective principle to the products of our farms.” 

A tariff under no conceivable guise, nor adjusted upon any possible 
scale, can avail to raise the price of the corn consumed as fuel by the 
farmers of Kansas or appreciate the price of any other product of the 
field. It would be as logical to attempt to check the course of a Kan- 
sas cyclone with a barrier of Kansas grasshoppers as to anticipate such 
‘results from a tariff. 

Let me repeat again, Mr. Chairman, and emphasizethe proposition, 
that a protective tax can only benefit the products of labor in this 
country when such . are brought into competition with like 
foreign products, and that it is therefore apparent that the existing 
tariff rates, alike with the McKinley bill in their assumption of pro- 
tecting the corn, cattle, hogs, wheat, and other products of the farm, are 
illusive, elusive, and delusive, a deception intended to ensnare the 
ignorant and uninformed. Indeed, sir, there is only one product of 
the Western farm that can, under the theory of protective reasoning, be 
supposed in anywise to enjoy the benefits of the system, and that 
articleis wool. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. How about barley? How much barley was 
brought into this country irom Canada last year? 

Mr. DOCKERY. I have the statistics here. Doubtless the gentle- 
man is familiar with them. I believe there was a larger importation 
of barley than of any other agricultural product. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Ten million bushels last year. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Very well. So far as my section of the country 
is concerned, we have but little interest in the production of barley. 
It is imported from foreign countries because itcan be produced cheaper 
elsewhere than we can produce it, 

Mr. DINGLEY. What about flaxseed? Last year flaxseed to the 
value of $7,691,763 was imported. Of beans and potatoes there were 
importations tothe value of $2,295,477, and of some of the more prom- 
inent agricultural products, of which I have a list in my hand, the ag- 
gregate importation was over $68,000,000. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, the explavation I have already 
made of the operation of the tariff tax along the Canadian border ap- 

lies to all the agricultural products to which the gentlemen have re- 

I may add, however, that I could never understand the phil- 

osophy that induced the Republican party to put a tariff tax on pota- 

toes, unless it be an attempt, as I have heard suggested, to catch the 

Trish vote. [Laughter.] In this view the tariff has proved to bea 
dismal failure. 

Mr. MORSE. There were three cargoes of potatoes brought from 
Scotland to Boston last year. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I have already given the explanation for that im- 

rtation, and have not the time to reiterate, as I notice that my time 

fast passing and the gavel of the Chairman will soon descend. Be- 
fore passing, however, from this phase of the tariff question I desire 
to say that we purchased agricultural products of Canada for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1888, to the value of $17,341,576, whilst for the 
same period we sold to Canada surplus farm products amounting in 
value to $21,582,836. The policy of the McKinley bill is to prohibit 
these exchanges, although it is apparent that the United States had 
an advantage in the barter of $4,241,260. I may also add that I have 
made a careful examination of the agricultural import trade of this 
country for the last fiscal year, and find that of these imports only $16,- 
935,892 can be said to compete in any wise with the products of West- 
int farms; and, as a matter of fact, there is no real competition even to 

extent. 


WOOL TARIFF. 

Wool, Mr, Chairman, is the keystone of the arch which binds the 
great body of agriculturists to the protective system. If it were pos- 
sible to protect the farmer in any aspect or degree by a tariff it must 
be in respect to this one product. As I haye, however, discussed this 
question at some length on a former occasion, I shall content myself 
at this time with a brief summary of its salient features. It is evident, 
then, sir, that wool offers the only basis upon which the Western 
farmer can indulge the hope of sharing the benefits of protection, as it 
is apparent that foreign competition with any other product of the 
Western farm is a prima facie absurdity, tariff or no tariff. 

Wool, Mr. Chairman, sustains a unigue relation to tariff taxation be- 
cause this country not only produces less than one-half of the wool re- 
quired for home consumption, but also fails to produce all the classes 
of wool essential in the manufacture of the best grades of woolen goods. 
Most of our wools are of the inferior grades and are best adapted to the 
‘filling?’ of manufactured goods, while the superior fibered wools of 
England and Anstralia are peculiarly adapted to what is classified as 
warps. Wools from the Territories and the Southwest are largely 
of the cheaper grades, and are hence valueless for the manufacture of 
the better class of woolen fabrics unless mixed with foreign wools. 

The most reliable estimate of the wool clip in the United States for 
the year 1888 fixed the product at 265,000,000 pounds, whilst the es- 
timate of our necessary consumption for the same year required 600,- 
000,000 pounds either of raw wool or its equivalent in manufactured 
woolen fabrics, The importation of raw wool for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1889, was in excess of 126,000,000 pounds, thus leaving a de- 
ficiency of a little over 200,000,000 pounds, which was overcome by 
the importation of manufactured woolen goods amounting in value to 
$52,681,482.56. On these the Government collected tariff taxesamount- 
ing in round numbers to forty-two millions, 

The present duty of 10 cents per pound on wool is largely instru- 
mental in forbidding the importation of foreign wool, the pernicious 
effects of which are seen in the large importation of woolen goods of 
foreign manufacture, and wholly out of foreign wool, thus depriving 
the American laborer, the American wool-grower, and the American 
manufacturer of business and employment to which they are justly en- 
titled, and which would be secured to them under any correct system 


-of taxation. 


The interests of the wool-grower and of the wool-manufacturer are 
indissolubly associated, the prosperity of the manufacturer being essen- 
tial to the prosperity of the wool-grower, inasmuch as the former fur- 
nishes the only market for the disposition of that product. The ex- 
isting tariff on wool averages 33.26 per cent., whilst the rate on woolen 
goods averages 69.49 per cent.; and yet, sir, with these sturdy protect- 
ive barriers, the depression in both of these industries was never more 
pronounced than at this moment, The price of wool has depreciated 
in a marked degree, whilst utter ruin and bankruptcy confront the 
woolen manufacturer, 

Since the election of Mr. Harrison upon a platform especially cham- 
pioning protected wool and condemning ‘‘ the proposition of the Demo- 
cratic party to place wool on the free-list,’’ at the same time insisting 
that the duties on wool should be ‘‘adjusted and maintained so as to 
furnish full and adequate protection to that industry,’’ woolen manu- 
facturers in large numbers have closed down, labor has been driven 
into enforced idleness, while scores of establishments have gone into 
the hands of receivers. 

Sir, if the existing depression in that industry continues the logical 
sequence of this phase of the protective system will be the expensive 
appliances of a national bankrupt act. That neither the wool-grower - 
nor the manufacturer has prospered under this policy of exclusion the 
history of these industries fully establishes. Therate of duty imposed 
on wool by the tariff act of March 2, 1867, averaged 40.59 per cent., 
and was found to be so unsatisfactory in its operations that it was 
slightly lowered by the Republican party in the act of March 3, 1883, 
in accordance with the recommendation of President Arthur. 

The scale of taxation fixed by both measures was intrinsically pro- 
hibitory, and their results may be scanned in the following brief re- 
view and analysis. In 1868 the numberof sheepin the United States 
amounted to 38,991,912, which after twenty years of protection had 
only increased to 42,599,079; in 1868 the value of our sheep was $98,- 
407,809 and in 1888 only $90,640,369; in 1868 the wool product was 
180,000,000 pounds, in 1888 only 265,000,000 pounds; in 1868 the im- 
port of wool was 39,275,926 pounds, whilst in 1888, notwithstanding 
the onerous duties on the foreign product, the import aggregated 113,- 
558,753 pounds, . 

Thus briefly analyzed these statistics tell a story of disaster to wool 
under a system of protection for two long decades, showing an increase 
of only 3,607,167 sheep, increased production of but 85,000,000 pounds 
(which is almost equaled by the increased importation of foreign wools, 
amounting to 74,282,827 pounds), and a decrease in the value of sheep 
of $7,767,440. These statistics furnish their own best commentary 
when we remember that our population in these twenty years. has al- 
most doubled; and, whilst it may furnish ground for reflection that the 
tariff barrier has not at all times proven an effectual one, some of the 
largest importations of foreign wool having been made under the sway 
of the highest protection, notably in 1871 and 1879, yet in all such in- 
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stances the tariff has proved a grievous burden, the law of supply and 
demand compelled to operate at the expense of the consumer. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Do I understand the gentleman from Missouri to 
assert that the production of wool in this country has fallen off per in- 
habitant since 1860? Is-he not aware that, on the con it has in- 
creased from 1} pounds per inhabitant to 5} pounds per inhabitant in 
that period ? 

Mr. DOCKERY. I did not so state. I stated that the production 
of wool in this country in 1868 was 180,000,000 pounds and that in 
1888, notwithstanding the enormous increase of population, the pro- 
duction was but 265,000,000 pounds, while the value of our sheep had 
decreased in twenty years about $8,000,000. These are the official 
figures and can not be called in question, I do not remember what 
the production was in 1860. 

FREE WOOL, 

Sir, there is but one avenue of escape from the depression that now 
clouds the outlook of these industries and hinders their prosperity, 
and it is found in the pathway alone that leuds to free wool and to u 
corresponding or greater reduction of the taxes on the manufactured 
products. The results of such legislation will be to enable our manu- 
facturers to secure all classes and grades of wool freed from the burdens 
of taxation and so to enable them to supply the American market with 
woolen goods, thus driving England from our markets where forso many 
yoa she has found a ready sale for about fifty millions annually of 
woolen 

To this auspicious result will be added the establishment and en- 
largement of a foreign market. Untaxed wool will then enable our 
manufacturers to sell their goods at a lower cost and thus give them 
that post of vantage in the marts of the world upon which our manu- 
facturers of leather have stood since hides were taken from the duti- 
able and placed on the free list in 1872. In this consummation the 
American wool-grower will reap the twofold encouragement of in- 
creased demand and increased price for his product e upon 
the enlarged market for our manufactures both at home and abroad. 

That a mixture of American and foreign wools will, by reason of the 
facts to which I have adverted, inure to the benefit of our wool-grow- 
ers finds ample evidence and confirmation in the statement that wool 
was higher before the war, when free of duty, than it has been at any 
subsequent time. But even, Mr. Chairman, if it were true, as is claimed 
by our friends on the other side of this Chamber, that a removal of the 
duty on wool and a reduction on its manufactured products, as pro- 

in the Mills bill of the last Congress, should result in the lower- 
ing of the prices of such products to the amount of the abrogated duty, 
still, sir, would I be found advocating the step, because it is in entire 
accord with the doctrine of the greatest good to the greatest number. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, whilst the wool-grower may suffer some loss 
under the suggested remedy, the wool-consumer will be largely the 
beneficiary. The census reveals the fact in this connection that in the 
State from which I come there are nearly 1,000,000 more consumers 
than there are sheep; and as between the consumers and the sheep I 
have but little hesitation in declaring my preponderance of interest and 
sympathy for the consumer. aue 

Let us examine for a moment, however, the effect of removing the 
tax upon wool and reducing the duty upon its manufactured products 
as proposed in the bill of the last session. By the census of 1880 it ap- 
pan that the population of the ten counties constituting the district 

have the honor to represent was 158,316; the number of sheep, 182,- 
369; the number of farms, 21,806; the production of wool, 1,016,148 
pounds; the average number of sheep per farm, 8; and the average 
pounds of wool to each farm, 46. If, therefore, the removal of the tax 
upon wool should entail a loss equal to 10 cents per pound of duty the 
average loss to each farmer would be $4.60, a total loss to the ten coun- 
ties on the 1,016,148 pounds of $101,614.80. 

In order, however, that we may fairly estimate on which side of the 


. ledger the profit or loss should properly appear, it is necessary to take 
y the b 25 


into account the saving effected wer price of the manufactured 
goods. The census of 1880 shows the per capita vgs baa of do- 
mestic and imported wool in its various forms to be $6.50, which, multi- 
pe by five, would show the average consumption of each family to 

$32.50. The reduction of 29 per cent. upon manufactured goods 
proposed by the Mills bill would thus reduce the cost of woolen goods 
to each family in the sum of 89.42; and when from this is deducted the 
$4.60 of duty on the 46 pounds of wool raised on each farm, the result 
is a net gain of $4.82 to each family of five persons, or of 96 cents to 
each individual member thereof. 

Multiplying this individual gain by the total population of 158,316, 
we find that the annual saving to the consumers of woolen fabrics in 
my district, under the Mills bill, would be $151,983.36. Again, Mr. 
Chairman, by the official statistics of 1880, it appears that Missouri 
had a population of 2,168,380; number of farms, 215,575; production 
of wool, 7,313,924 pounds; number of sheep, 1,411,298; number of 
sheep to each farm, 6; number of pounds of wool to each farm, 33. 
By applying the same method of calculation, we discover that free 
wool and a reduction of 29 per cent. on its varied manufacture would 
save to each family in the State, $6.12; to each individual member of 
such family, $1.22; and to the entire population of 2,168,380, the sig- 
nificant and handsome sum of $2,645, 423.60, 


In the light, therefore, Mr. Chairman, of an unbiased consideration 
of the relation of wool and its manufactured results to both the exist- 
ing tariff and the prices realized under its schedules, the conclusion 
must be reached that the tax on wool is a hinderance to that industry, 
both operating to restrict the markets for its manufactures and en- 
tty the price of the products of a commodity of universal con- 
sumption. 

And right here, Mr. Chairman, I desire to enter my emphatic pro- 
test against that feature of the McKinley bill to which our attention 
was invited on yesterday which gives the 2 the benefit of cheap 
American goods and denies that privilege to the American customer, 
This gross injustice is wrought in that provision of the bill which gives 
the manufacturer untaxed raw material for the goods he manufuctu 
for the foreign trade whilst at the same time charging him the full 
duty on the raw material entering into for the home market. 

Mr. WADE. Will my colleague yield for a question? 

Mr. DOCKERY. With pleasure. 

Mr. WADE. I want to ask the gentleman if he does not know that 
the low rate of duty on low, coarse grades of wool has driven the coarse- 
wool sheep out of this country? Do you not know that that is true 
of your own State? 

Mr. DOCKERY. No, sir; I do not. Why, sir, that whole question 
was fully reviewed in the tariff discussion in 1888, and I thought my 
colleague from Missouri [Mr. WADE] heard the very elaborate presen- 
tation I made of that subject at the time, but it seems to have escaped 
his memory. 

Mr. WADE. Well, I say to my colleague that I do know that what 
I have stated is true. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The major part of the wool that we raise in this 
country consists of the low, cheap-grade wools which are produced in the 
Western States and Territories; and, to quote the language of the lead- 
ing Republican paper of my State when defending the reduction of the 
wool duty in 1883, I will say that ** wool-growing is bound to increase 
in importance on the plains and in Texas and California and to become 
less and less important in Ohio and the East, tariff or no tariff.“ 

Mr. WADE. May I correct my colleague’s statement? 

Mr. DOCKERY. I will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. WADE, I want to say to you that if you know anything about 
this question you do know that there has been an increase in the fine 
wool sheep in this country; and you do know, if you know anything 
about it, that there has been a very large reduction in the coarse-grade 
sheep, and that the low rate of duty has prevented the growth of the 
coarse sheep and coarse-wool industry in your own State, and has in 
fact wiped it out. 

Mr. KERY. Mr. Chairman, I do not know what I know about 
this matter. [Laughter.] The gentleman’s style of statement and 
argument are somewhat peculiar, It is not for me, Mr. Chairman, to 
pass upon the question of my knowledge or lack of knowledge on this 
subject, and I certainly hope that the House will not be called upon to 
pass on the proficiency of the gentleman himself on this or other ques- 
tions. [Laughter.] 

I desire, however, to say that whatever depreciation there may bein 
the value of sheep or whatever decrease there is in the number of sheep 
in my State has come to pass under a tariff which was enacted by the 
Republican party, over the protest of this side of the House. 

Mr. WADE. Well, we are going to correct that now. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The revision of 1883 only made a slight reduction 
of the duty on wool. 

There is now a high rate of duty on wool, averaging, as I have here- 
tofore stated, 33.26 per cent., and from 1867 to 1883 there was a still 
higher rate; so that whatever decrease there has been in my State in 
the number and value of sheep has occurred under the hi West wool 
tariff ever known in this country, and which was imposed by the Re- 


publican party. 
HOME MARKET, 


Mr. Chairman, the illusory assumption that a protective tariff is es- 
sential to the prosperity of our manufacturing industries and that with- 
out the aid of such a bounty these great interests would decline and 
decay becomes apparent in the history of the low-tariff era from 1846 
to 1861. The exhibit of official statistics alike with the‘testimony of 
those who had actual knowledge of the business operations of that pe- 
riod established beyond cavil the eee py toned of that epoch, 
a prosperity which was especially accentuated in what are now known 
as the protected industries. 

The great leader of the Republican party, Mr. Blaine, in his Twenty 
Years in Congress, himself bears witness to the waiting of these facts 
so importantin this connection, as upan the express claim that Gov- 
ernment aid is essential to the establishment and continuance of man- 
ufactures reposes the expensive fallacy of the home-market theory. A 
very large number of our agriculturists have hitherto maintained 
this theory and sustained the system under the apprehension that the 
abolition of protection would speedily result in ruin to the manufact- 
urer and so drive those employed in manufactures into 8 
and other pursuits, crowding the already overcrowded, and thus | 
ening the opportunity to the farmer of disposing of his surplus prod- 
ucts. 


This assumption is wholly without substantial foundation in fact, as 
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the experience of these sixteen years abundantly attests. With the ad- 
vantage of untaxed raw materials our manufacturers could safely chal- 
lenge the competition of the world in the sale of at least 90 per cent. of 
their products. The home market they could easily hold against all 
comers at least to that extent, the report of the Bureau of Statistics 
showing that under the low tariff of 1850 the United States consumed 
88.39 per cent. of our own manufactures; that in 1860, with a tariff 
still lower, the home consumption was 87.57 per cent.; and that in 1880 
the percentage was still more pronounced, the United States consuming 
of home-manufactured goods 92.58 per cent., with only 7.42 per cent. 
of foreign manufactures. 

We can, therefore, as is thus seen, Mr. Chairman, challenge the com- 
petition of the entire outside world, because with our superior labor 
and unrivaled machinery, coupled with our natural advantages, we can 
manufacture at least this percentage lower than any other nation of the 
earth. It follows, therefore, that protection is not essential to the 
growth and development of manufactures, whilst at the same time we 
haye shown that the tax imposed under this erroneous hypothesis falls 
most heavily upon the unprotected farmers. 

The protective system, indeed, sir, not only fails to give the farmer 
the advantage of the boasted home market, but has further operated 
as a hinderance to him, in decreasing the profits on what he has to sell 
abroad. This additional damage is revealed in the reflection that com- 
merce between nations is but an exchange of surplus products, and 
that such exchange should be free and uninterrupted, subject only to 
such exactions as are sso! for legitimate governmental needs. 
Farmers, moreover, are, more than any other class, interested in freer 
trade, or, as our Republican friends would express it, ‘‘ reciprocal 
trade, for the reason that they must find a market abroad for a large 
per cent. of their products, the home market being an utterly inade- 
quate one. 

The interests of the farmer, therefore, demanding an enlarged market, 
anything that operates in this behalf will inure to his benefit, and any- 
thing that obstructs or limits the market will lessen his opportunity 
for satisfactory prices in exact proportion to the measure or extent of 
such restriction. The farm products of this country sold abroad dur- 
ing the last fiscal year constituted about 15 per cent. of the entire agri- 
cultural output, while the American manufacturers sold in the home 
market in 1880 their entire product, with the exception of 1.48 per 
cent, « 

The average amount sold abroad of agricultural products for a num- 
ber of years been at least 15 per cent. of the entire crop. The im- 
mensity of this agricultural export is more clearly apprehended if we 
first deduct the consumption necessary for the farmers’ own use, and 
when this obvious consideration enters into our estimate it will be 
found, Mr. Chairman, that at least one-half of all the surplus of the 
farmer goes abroad for sale. 

We might pertinently state just here that we sold abroad in 1880 
5.7 per cent. of the value of our corn, 39.2 per cent. of our wheat, and 
12 per cent. of our meats. For the fiscal year 1889 the per cent. of 
the exportation of corn and wheat was considerably less, corn being 
3.6 per cent. and wheat 21.3 cent. In fact, there has been a de- 
creasing exportation for several years, exemplifying not an increase of 
home consumption, but indicating a decadence of the farm industry 
and consequent depreciation in the value of its products. 

Upon this pointSenator TELLER, of Colorado, in a recent debate was 
coerced into an admission which was startling in its explicitness and 
significance. He confessed that although the wheat crop of 1880 ex- 
ceeded that of 1889 by pay 8,000,000 bushels its value was $180,- 
000,000 greater and that whilst the corn crop of 1882 was actually 
500,000,000 bushels less than that of 1889 it was at the same time worth 
$78,000,000 more than last year’s crop. 

He also furnished a graphic summary of the whole situation in the 
statement that the farmer who in 1880 purchased a farm for which he 
expected to pay in corn and wheat found that he must now sell from 
135 to 140 bushels to realize what in that year he obtained upon 100 
bushels; that he must now part with 30 per cent. more of pork than 
he did in 1880 to realize the same amount of money; and thatasimilar 
ratio of depreciation ran through the entire range of farm products, 

Mr. Chairman, the disheartening facts as set forth by Senator 
TELLER have but recently received an alarming official confirmation. 
The Illinois Agricultural Report shows that the corn crop of that State 
for the year 1889 actually cost $10,000,000 more than its estimated 
value, the latter, estimating the crop at 23 cents per bushel, being 
placed at $58,337,019, while the cost of its production was $68,273,- 
872. 

And just here, sir, we must not forget that of the 17,392,099 persons 
engaged in the various avocations of life the farmers constitute 7,690,- 
493, or in round numbers one-half, furnishing products which amount 
annually to from 75 to 80 per cent. of the entire export trade of the 
country, while those engaged in manufactures constitute but 2,623,089 
persons, or but 15 per cent of the entire population, while of the ex- 
port trade they furnish only from 15 to 18 per cent. 

A careful study of these statistics only serves to emphasize the in- 
equalities of the present system, an emphasis which grows sharper 
when we remember that the farmers of the United States, in 1880, 


had invested in farms and farm implements a total capital of $10,603,- 
616,821, which yielded products valued at $2,213,402, whilst the 
manufacturers, with a capital of but $2,790,272,606, realized a product 
the estimated value of which was $5,369,579,191. In other words, the 
manufacturers with but one-fourth the capital realized a product of 
more than twice the value of the farmers’ product. These figures fur- 
nish their own significant commentary upon the relation of farmers and 
manufacturers to the home-market theory, as well as upon the profits 
realized in each industry. 
DISAPPOINTED REPUBLICAN FARMERS, 

And now, Mr. Chairman, discarding for the moment both theory and 
argument, let us come to a brief review of the condition of the home 
market, as its present status becomes peculiarly significant, following 
as it does so closely upon the recent triumph of the home market the- 
ory.” A little more than twelve months ago the skies were radiant 
with auspicious omens to the Western Republican farmer; he stood 
upon the threshold of an era which seemed to him bright with the as- 
surance of good times.” 

With banners blazoned with stirring and exultant watchwords, with 
torch and transparency and the tread of a mighty host, he kept step to 
the music of protective promises. Was it sope; Mr. if 
his pulse beat strong and quick and his eye kindled with the light of 
buoyant hope? What, then, has been the outcome of blican 
promises and the glowing anticipations they awakened in the mind 
of this Western Republican farmer? Why, sir, it has been far sadder 
than the hope deferred which maketh the heart sick. To him it has 
been the passing away of a delusion to which he has clung for years as 
the prop of his waning fortunes. 

In the bitterness of blighted expectations he feels that in the lan- 
guage of Scripture he has bon wounded in the house of his friends; 
and to-day face to face with m ged farm and ruinous prices his 
mind sadly reverts to the Jamentations of Bunyan’s g im in the 
Slough of Despond. Will any gentleman on the other side of this Cham- 
ber assert that this picture is overdrawn? If so, listen to the admis- 
sion so recently reluctantly wrung from one of the leading Republican 
journals of the West, a paper which has been pronounced, persistent, 
and untiring in its advocacy of the protective theory: 


Their [the farmers’] business has become unprofitable, in 


ite of all their in- 
dustry and econon:y; and they are firmly of the opinion t 


this is due to 
causes which can be and should be removed, causes for which they are not re- 
sponsible, but which involve devices of injustice and unfairness aimed strictly 
against them. The prices which Ser, are obliged to accept for their grain are 
below the actual cost of production. There are millions of bushels of corn west 
of the Mississippi River which will not bring enough to pay for taking it to 
market, Live-stock can not be sold for much above the = of feeding. 
The farmer can not get a decent remuneration for his labor in any branch of 
his calling; he is lucky if he realizes as much as a dollar a day, counting noth- 
ing for interest on his investment. 
t will be seen at a glance that these people have substantial reasons for com- 

prot There is manifestly something wrong somewhere, and they can not be 

lamed for seeking to find out what it is and to haveitcorrected. The familiar 
argument of overproduction is not a sufficient explanation and answer in their 
case. They can readily sell all they produce at the prevailing prices, which 
proves that it is needed for consumption. The supply does not ex the de- 
mand or they could not sell the surplus at any price. They know very well 
that all the food e which they turn off year by year are consumed ; 
they have a right to demand a reasonable return for the work by which those 
productsare made available for the uses ofall other classes, The question isone 
of vital importance to them. Adverse influences have placed them where they 
can not make a decent living by the hardest toil and closest saving; and they 
have a right to demand a fair share of the proceeds of their labor. 


Mr. Chairman, I within the limits of truth when I say, in 
view of the causes which have wrought this ruin, that I have never 
read a more remorseless arraignment of the protective theory than the 
one so graphically portrayed in this editorial utterance. Its cold 
phrases read like a legal indictment. Indeed, sir, if has more than 
one leal resemblance; it sounds like the confession of the culprit who 
says, The game is up. All is discovered. I might as well tell the 
whole truth.“ 

And yet, Mr, Chairman, in this unhappy confession there is one touch 
of irony so exquisite as to cast a gleam of light upon the darkness of the 
picture. There is,” says the writer, manifestly something wrong 
somewhere;’’ that is to say, after more than a quarter of a century of 
protective treatmentit is suddenly discovered that ‘‘something is rotten 
in the state of Denmark,“ that the patient is sick well nigh unto death, 
and that his friends can not be blamed for seeking to find out what 
it is (this something wrong) and to have it corrected.” 

Sir, this vision of calamity is nota mere flashing of the distempered 
fancy of the writer, but it isa sober record of disastrous facts! I hold 
in my band the synopsis of a recent bulletin of the Agricultural De- 
partment, which I will read: 

The returns of prices of farm products to the Department of Agriculture are 
lower than ever before, The lowest average estimated value of corn in former 
years was 31.8 cents in 1878, and since that date 32.8 in 1885, The present aver- 
age is 20.1 cents. The average of wheat estimates is 70.6 cents. is not the 
lowest, as the average in December, 1884, was 64.5; in 1887, 68.1; in 1886, 68.7 
cents, The average price of oats is lower than ever before reported. In 1878 
it was 24.6 cents per bushel; at the present it is 23 cents. Prices of barley, rye, 
and buckwheat are also very low. 

And, sir, if it is necessary to emphasize the fact that there is some- 
thing wrong somewhere“ in our fiseal policy, I have only to state that 
in the newspaper from which I clipped this synopsis appeared dis- 
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tches from Pittsburgh, Pa., announcing that representatives of the 
and steel manufacturers of the United States were assembling for 
the purpose of advancing prices. Mr. Chairman, these facts them- 
selves contain a lucid exposition of the fallacy of the home market 
theory. And, sir, of this great harvest of ruin now being garnered, 
the Democratic party has not sowed a grain. Against argument and 
admonition the Republican party has sowed to the wind, and it will 
the whirlwind in the reckoning soon to be had with a deceived 

and despairing agricultural constituency. 

There is, sir, an ingenuity of sophistry indulged in by the advocates 
of protection, whose aim seems to be to vindicate the policy of heads 
I win, tails you lose. When, despite their greatly advertised panacea 
of a home market,“ ruinous prices obtain for the products of the field, 
they are fluent with the laws of supply and demand; but when prices 
grow liberal and encouraging the argument is adroitly shifted and the 
result is attributed to the blessings of a high tariff. When congenial 
European and Asiatic suns and propitious seasons make the competi- 
tion hot and heavy in European markets and the Western farmer suc- 
cumbs before it, then the law of supply and demand they declare to be 
unavoidable. 

If, however, flood, or frost, or adverse seasons, or other causes reduce 
the foreign yield, and hence the demand becomes imperative for our 
cereals, the result is, under the flexible logic of this system, accredited 
to protection. The tariff at once becomes the guardian genius of the 
golden grain, before whose magie wand the valleys burst forth into 

g and all the hills clap their hands with joy. I have always 
heard, Mr. Chairman, that it wasa poor rule that would not work both 
ways, but, sir, in the operations of this home market theory“ we 
have a law of such rare and unprecedented merit that its triumphant 
course is unaffected by the facts of the case, by the logical operation of 
cause and effect, or by the economic law of supply and demand. 

Indeed, sir, when protectionists draw upon the armory of political 
economy, they unwittingly choose a two-edged sword in their attempt 
to shelter themselves behind this law of supply and demand as an ex- 

lanation of the prevailing low prices, inasmuch as it inevitably and 
ogicall involves the concession that higher prices must be and are 
dete: ed by the same law. 
TRUSTS. 

Mr. Chairman, I come now in the order of my argument to a con- 
sideration of the protective system in its relation to those combinations 
which have so frequently and so arbitrarily limited production and in- 
creased the prices of the prime commodities of life, and which in com- 
mercial circles are classified as trusts. And at the outset it is perti- 
nent to remember that trusts were unknown during the low-tariff 
period, when the operation of wholesome and reasonable competition in 
all industries precluded their existence. ; 

Their banefal presence is the logical outcome of a closed market, 
which is itself the characteristic result of the Republican policy of ex- 
clusion; and in making this declaration I am not unmindful of the 
position of the Republican party as announced in their last national 

lattorm. This utterance, however, fails to accord with the views of 

e present Secretary of State and of the distinguished gentleman who 
at this time presides over the deliberations of this body, the former 
haying declared in a speech at Portland, Me., during the last Presi- 
dential canvass that— 

Trusts largel, ivate affairs, with which neither President Cleveland nor 
any privess citizen bad any particular right to interfere. 

Whilst the latter, in the great tariff discussion of 1888, expressed the 
conviction— 

That there is no — on earth that can raise the price of any necessity of 
lifo above a just price and keep it there. 

I shall not, however, attempt to reconcile the conflicting opinions of 
platform and leaders, but will merely submit the views of these emi- 
nent Republicans to the candid judgment of the Western Republican 
farmers who have during the last year been subject to the unprece- 
dented exactions of trade combines, notably the binder-twine trust. 
The enhanced prices the farmers have been compelled to pay by reason 
of these organizations have coerced the Republican party of the West 
into a modification of its committal to protection, as appears from the 
recent Republican platform of Iowa. Here we discover that the de- 
mand for protection to American industries is reafflmed, Where it 
does not foster trusts or trade conspiracies.” 

In this avowal of party faith there is a tacit confession that certain 
phases of the 8 system do foster these ‘‘trusts or trade con- 
spiracies,’’ although the platform fails to indicate the precise point in 
the line of protected industries at which the criticism is applicable. 
The evil being recognized only in general terms it becomes necessary 
that we first ascertain the exact nature of this disease which is so vexa- 
tious to our agricultural interests, that we may thereby be enabled to 
suggest the remedy if it should be found to lie within the province of 
remedial legislation. A trust may be properly characterized as a 
combination of either individuals or corporations producing or dealing 
in a certain commodity which is so held or controlled by the combina- 
tion in question that its production may be limited and its price thereby 
enhanced regardless of the cost of production, the supply of the article, 
or the demand therefor. 


It being impossible to successfully operate a trust where the pro- 
duction of the article is wid and the knowledge of the methods 
of its production general, it follows that a monopoly must be and is 
necessarily antecedent to the creation of a trust. While a monopoly, 
then, is the very basis of a trust or trade conspiracy, such monopoly 
may be the result of either natural or artificial laws. As an illustra- 
tion of the monopolies that are the outgrowth of natural laws I might 
instance, as those most grievous and exacting, the anthracite coal trust, 
the Standard Oil trust, and the great cattle’ trust or dressed-heef mo- 
nopoly of Chicago. 

The anthracite coal trust is made possible from the fact that the 
production of this variety of coal is limited to a few mines in the State 
of Pennsylvania, whilst at the same time the ownership of the mines 
is confined to a few individuals. The Standard Oil trust is the result 
of the united ownership of a very great proportion of the wells which 
yield the oil, a trust originally buttressed by the discriminating fa- 
vors of railroad transportation rates and now strengthened by the ex- 
elusive ownership of the patent for refining the oil. The Cattle trust, 
or dressed-beef monopoly, of Chicago, is the association of Nelson Mor- 
ris, Swift, Armour, and a few others, for the purpose of forcing down 
the price of cattle, and thus securing this product at ruinously low fig- 
ures for the use of this gigantic combination. This trust, which has 
plundered the farmers of the West by its ruthless and unscrupulous 
exactions, is a gross perversion of honest business methods and a trav- 
esty upon every element of fair dealing, 

This special monopoly seems to be, in a certain measure, the out- 
growth of our artificial and stimulated commercial civilization which 
calls for the aggregation of vast sums of capital and extensive appli- 
ances of improved machinery, thereby operating to exclude the organ- 
ization of less pretentious industries and enabling these colossal trusts 
to overawe and intimidate competition. They are hurtful to every in- 
terest of the farmer, and whatever authority can be constitutionally 
exercised by Congress, the State Legislature, or the judiciary should be 
summarily interposed to subvert their power, and so limit prices toan 
equitable and legitimate profit upon invested capital. Iam greatly 
gratified, sir, to be able to say that the Legislature of my own State has 
given a swift response to the demand of the people in this behalf by the 
enactment of a law that revokes the charters of all corporations which 
have so conspired and confederated against the general welfare. 

It is not claimed that these types of trusts are related to tariff taxa- 
tion any further than in the sympathy or kinship that must logically 
be developed because of their nature, effects, and general character- 
istics. 

TARIFF TRUSTS, 

The tariff, however, in its ultimate effect has fostered trusts by ex- 
iling competition, and thus establishing monopolies. A monopoly is, 
moreover, as heretofore stated, essential to the organization of trusts, 
because they can not prosper in the presence of competition, and there- 
fore, wherever monopoly is, trusts follow as rich fruitage and inevitable 
sequence. That great political economist, John Stuart Mill, has well 
expressed the causes which establish monopoly in the pithy statement 
that Where competition is not, monopoly is,“ or, as expressed by an- 
other ee writer, ‘‘Where combination is possible, competition 
impossible. 

The eepe may therefore be located in the general averment 
that a high tariff precludes competition and that the absence of com- 
petition establishes monopoly, which in its turn encourages trusts, 
these not being able to exist when confronted with the healthy com- 
petitive laws of unfettered trade and commerce. 

One phase of the theory of protection, Mr. Chairman, seems, in- 
deed, a fair fabric, beautiful to contemplate, resting as it does upon the 
guileless assumption that when foreign competition is excluded do- 
mestic competition will insure reasonable prices; but thisillusion, which 
entirely ignores the selfishness of human nature, has been rudely dis- 
pelled by the logie of the situation. 

The trust conspirator is fully indoctrinated with the idea of the Re- 
publican party that it is a sound public policy which banishes foreign 
competition, and he therefore logically proceeds to take the additional 
step of crushing out home competition as well, and hence it is that the 
sugar trust, the castor-oil trust, the linseed-oil trust, the nail trust, 
the binder-twine trast, and hundreds of other organizations equally 
rapacious have plundered the farmer and wasted his substance. 

The paternal theory, therefore, Mr. Chairman, which finds expres- 
sion in an obstructive tariff, is the origin of those rich and powerful as- 
sociations which combine and confederate to dictate the amount and 
cost of life’s inexorable necessities. 

These tariff trusts, sir, are an increasing menace to our commercial 
prosperity, and no remedial legislation will be of enduring efficacy 
which shall deal alone with the symptoms and not the source of the 
evil. You must strike at the root in order that the branches may 
wither. With the removal of this obstructive tax will follow the 
normal flow of wholesome competition which will forever banish from 
our body politie these obnoxious parasites whose life springs from this 
prolific fountain of our great economic ailments. 

Before passing from this question, Mr. Chairman, permit me to ex- 
press the obligation I feel to the binder-twine trust, which has prob- 
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ably had more to do with striking the scales of the protective theory 
from the political vision of Republican farmers than any other one 
ca and which has at last aroused them to the necessity of an en- 
market for their products, as well as cheaper necessaries of life, 
if they shall ever hope to pay the Eastern mortgages which now encum- 
ber their farms. 
FARM MORTGAGES, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us review somewhat further the condition 
of the American farmer as it has appeared for now nearly three dec- 
ades under the ample and unbroken sway of the protective policy. 
If it can be shown that the system has brought prosperity and happi- 
ness to the farmer and has secured to him his just share in the distri- 
bution of wealth, then I am quite willing to concede to the Republican 
party a monopoly of merit and distinction, since every line of high- 
tariff legislation has been placed on the Federal statute-books by the 
votes of the Republican party and against the. protest of the over- 
whelming majority of the masses of the Democratic party. 

Mr. Chairman, it is well now and then in the controversies that may 
be had upon varying questions of public policy to discard theories and 
discussions for the time, and by the test of experience and actual re- 
sults determine the merits or demerits of the subjects under considera- 
tion. For instance, if it be found that the agricultural wealth of the 
country has kept pace with the accumulation of wealth in other de- 

ments of industry and that comfort, prosperity, and happiness 
ve characterized the farming classes, then it must be conceded that 
this policy is without fault and beyond the pale of candid criticism. 
Tried by this standard, let us ascertain whether wealth has in reality 
been added to the farmers of the country. And just at this point, be- 
fore attempting a brief summary of the essential facts of the case, I 
wish to advert to one phase of the agricultural industry pregnant with 
present evil and ominous of ultimate disaster. I allude, Mr. Chair- 
man, to the widespread presence of the farm mo 

Sir, [remember that in the great tariff debate of 1888 the eminent 

tleman from Maine [Mr. REED] employed his most pungent satire 
fnridicaline theassertions of this side of the House touching the impov- 
erishment and mortgaged indebtedness of the Western farmer. Revert- 
ing toa Western trip, his comment was that the land was so rich that 
if we had an acre of it in Maine we would have sold it by the bushel.” 
Why, sir, the statement of the gentleman but gives a deeper color to 
the picture of disaster, for manifestly a soil of such prolific and redan- 
dant virtue can only fail of a satisfactory reward to the labors of the 
farmer when hampered by the extraneous and unnatural conditions of 


‘an inequitable and oppressive tariff. 


It was never intended, Mr. Chairman, that such soil should be 
weighted with mortgages, and yet under a system of unequal taxation 
the ‘‘farm-mortgage industry in the great West is perhaps the most 
vigorous of all the protected“ industries. For illustration, let us 
refer to the State of Illinois, where this industry has found fall scope 
and ample play. Of that great Commonwealth, whose borders were 
never vexed by guerrillas, whose citizens were never pillaged by ar- 
mies, and whose population is industrious and frugal, we have upon this 
question a recent exhibit emanating from Republican authority. 

The official report of the Illinois bureau of labor statistics for 1888, 
on page 36, gives the following grim exhibit of the mortgaged indebt- 


‘edness of 102 counties: 
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Mr. Chairman, we further learn from the same official record that in 
the year 1887 alone there were filed 25,334 new farm mortgages, aggre- 
gating $37,040,770 and covering 2,178,532 acres of land. We have 
here, then, the startling revelation that of the immense farm-mortgage 
indebtedness for the whole State of $147,320,054 upon 8,082,794 acres, 
very nearly one-fourth of the amount was contracted within the year 
1887. and yet, sir, this is far from an exceptional disclosure as concern- 
ing our great agricultural domain. 

The untoward experience of the Illinois farmers is even more pro- 
nounced in Kansas, Iowa, Michigan, Missouri, and other Western agri- 
cultural States, but I have selected the imperial State of Illinois to 
illustrate the ruinous decadence of agriculture because we have here 
the seal of official testimony. In this splendid Commonwealth we see 
the cumulative and aceelerated sweep of disaster in one year alone, 
and when for the whole country the record is made up there will be a 
kindred story for the hills and valleys of New England, which bask in 
the sunshine of perpetual protection, and for the almost illimitable ex- 
panse of fertile soil that stretches away from the Alleghanies to the 
golden shores of the Pacific. 


I can not forbear, sir, a further allusion to the comment of the 
gentleman from Maine when he happily described the wealth of our 
soil, but the fallacy of whose inference may be well understood when 
the Illinois bureau of labor statistics, in their annual for 1888, 
state that the heaviest mortgages in that State were found in the twenty- 
one counties ing the greatest wealth in agricultural lands, I 
quote the exact language of the report in respect to this point. 

These twenty-one counties, while encumbered with the greatest amount of 
mortgage debt, at the same time possess, with few exceptions, the wealth 
in agricultural lands. The general deduction from this grouping is that the 
counties enumerated, constituting 20 po cent, of the whole number, contain 31 
per cent. of the total acres, represent r cent. of the total value, and sustain 
Al per cent. of all the mortgage debt of the Stato. 

An examination of the table giving the mortgaged indebtedness of 
these twenty-one wealthy agricultural counties shows that they com- 
prise 10,807,767 acres, that their assessed valuation is $382,091,637, 
and that the mortgaged indebtedness thereon is $59,303,326. In other 
words, more than one-sixth of the entire value of the agricultural 
lands in these counties is encumbered, and the average encumbrance 
per acre is $5.48. The extent of the burden is farther revealed in the 
fact that these counties represent more than one-third of the total value 
of the property of the State and carry the weight of nearly one-half of 
the entire mortgaged indebtedness. The statistics are official, and, 
coming as they do from Republican sources, can not be successfull 
challenged by Republican partisans. 

Their value in relation to this question of farm mortgages is espe- 
cially significant when we remember that Missouri and Illinois are two 
of the most prosperous States of the West. If in these great Common- 
wealths, blessed with their natural affluence of soil, the farmer is driven 
to the mortgage market, what must be the fate of their less favored sis- 
ter States? Or, to use the striking figure of Scripture, ‘‘If they do 
these things in a green tree, what shall be done in the dry?“ Sir, 
in every campaign we hear much of the prosperity and wealth that 
have come to the nation under this system of taxation, but is it not 
already apparent that the farmers have not received their just and com- 
mensurate proportion ? 

No class of our citizens is entitled to higher meed of praise than are 
the farmers for the true and sterling qualities that constitute the gl 
of American citizenship. They are sober, industrious, enterprising citi- 
zens, are not protected by the provisions of any eight-hour law, but 
with tireless energy from early morn till late at night do they labor 
with brain and muscle to acquire those resources which alone can give 
the leisure so essential to mental culture and intellectual growth. If, 
therefore, we find that the distribution of wealth has gone into other 
hands, to the detriment of the farmer, it must be conceded that the 
fault does not lie at the door of this toiling class of our le. 

Before passing to a review of the distribution of wealth, I desire for 
a brief moment to express the gratification I teel in view of the passage 
of the law which so recently received the approval of this body, a law 
demanded with almost entire unanimity by the farmers and labor or- 
ganizations of the country. It provides— 

That it shall be the duty of the Superintendent-of Census, in addition to the 
duties now required of him by law, to ascertain the numberof persons who live 
on and cultivate their own farms, and who live in their own homes, and the 
number who hire their farms and homes, and the number of farms and homes 
which are under mortgage, the amount of mortgage debt, and the value of the 
property mortgaged. He shall also ascertain whether such farms and homes 


vo been mortgaged for the whole or part of the purchase-money for the samo, 
or for other purposes, and the rates of interest paid upon mortgage loans, 


Mr. Chairman, I beg the indulgence of the House to state that at 
the beginning of this session I introduced a bill substantially the same 
with the law which I have just quoted; and it therefore afforded me 
peculiar pleasure as a memberof the conference committee to unite in 
the fayorable report recommending its after having secured the 


DA adoption ofan amendment making the law effective. An important 


effect of the law will be the disclosure to the country of the amount 
of the mortgaged indebtednessof the farmers and thus to place beyond 
further controversy its vast and alarming aggregate. It will furnish 
a revelation, sir, of an appalling condition of affairs which, although 
not due alone to one cause, yet, in my judgment, is in a paramount 
measure due to the existing system of protection. I do not by 
any means ignore the pernicious consequences of a contracted cireula- 
tion which is so largely due to the hostility of the Republican part; 
towards silver, but the limitations of my subject preclude the indul- 
gence of any amplification of this topic. 
X THEN AND Now. 

Mr. Chairman, let us now scan the financial horizon and see where 
the aggregation of wealth is to be found. è 

Prior to the great civil war the accumulation and distribution of 
wealth had kept substantial pace with the increase of population, and, 
as the population like the star of empire westward took its way, so 
did the distribution of wealth go hand in hand. Let us make a brief 
comparison of the condition of the farmer then and now. Then the 
farmers owned in round numbers one-half of the entire wealth of the 
United States; in 1880, after two decades of protection, they owned 
in round numbers but one-fourth of that wealth; and, while laying no 
claim to gifts of prophecy, I yet venture the prediction that the census 
of the present year will disclose the fact that although numbering one- 
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half of the entire population, they own less than one-fifth of the wealth 
of the Republic. 

In 1860, after sixteen years of just and equal laws, the per capita 
wealth of each citizen of the agricultural States was found to be $507, 
while the average per capita in the manufacturing States was $529; in 
1880 the startling disappearance of analogy was revealed in the state- 
ment of per capita wealth in the agricultural States of only $673, while 
the average in the manufacturing States had swelled to the utterly 
disproportionate figure of $1,353; in 1860, after a decade of equal taxa- 
tion, the average wealth of each farmer had increased from $171 to 
$254, while from 1870 to 1880, under high tariff, the increase of wealth 
was only from $231 to $241 per capita, showing an actual loss of $13 as 
compared with 1860. 

In other words, the increase of individual wealth among the farmers 
was eight times as great during low tariff as during high tariff. In 
1860, after a decade of low tariff, the increase of the value of agricult- 
ural property amounted to $3,013,149,483, or 6.6 per cent. annually, 
while from 1860 to 1880 the increase was but $4,123,588,377, or not 
quite 2} per cent. annually. 

It is pertinent to observe in this connection that the increase of our 
population has been at a very rapid ratio, and that this ratio has far 
exceeded that of the increase of the individual wealth of all classes, 
the average yearly increase of individual wealth during ten years of 
low-tariff era having been $20.60 as against an annual increase of but 
$9.10 during the high-tax period from 1870 to 1880. 

In 1850 the farmers sold abroad about one hundred and eight mill- 
ions of agricultural products, which under the laws of reciprocal trade 
in to an amount exceeding two hundred and fifty-six millions in 
ten years, a total increase of one hundred and forty-seven millions, or 
136 per cent. in ten years; while in 1880 the increase of the farmers’ prod- 
ucts sold in foreign markets was only two hundred and seventy-five 
millions, or but 107 per cent. in twenty-nine years. These figures tell 
the story of restricted agricultural markets more eloquently than any 
words of mine could do, however carefully studied or chosen. They 
proclaim the necessity of the speedy abandonment of the utterly fatile 
policy which attempts to sell in every market of the world and buy in 
none, 

Ten years of low tariff increased the wealth of the agricultural States 
163 per cent., while twenty years of high tariff showed an increase of 
but 127 per cent. Then the population of the agricultural States was, 
in round numbers, 20,000,000 and the per capita wealth $507, while 
in 1880 the population was, in round numbers, 35,000,000 and the 
average per capita wealth only $673. Then the West was the almost 
exclusive owner of its own wealth; now the ownership of Western 
State and county bonds, Western telegraph lines, Western mining 

Western farm mort and Western railroads is to be found 
in the industrial States; then the center of population was substan- 
tially the center of wealth; now, although the center of population is 
but a few miles east of the city of St. Louis, the center of wealth is to 
be found in the States east of the Alleghanies; then, the farmers were 
thrifty and prosperous, with a surplus to their credit in bank, while 
now they are dispirited, discouraged, and under the dominion of low 
prices and mortgaged indebtedness; then farming was profitable; there 
were no abandoned farms in Vermont, New Hampshire, and other New 

States; neither did mortgages vex the farmers of the West and 
exhaust their earnings; then there was no enormous aggregation ot 
wealth in the hands of the few, only two or three men among all the 
population of the United States being reckoned as millionaires, while 
now, under three decades of protection, wealth has aggregated to colos- 
sal proportions in the hands of corporations and individuals, and thou- 
sands of our citizens in favored industries can count their wealth by 
millions, whilst of all this vast number of millionaires not one of them 
is a farmer. 

INEQUALITIES. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire for a moment to allude toa feature of the 
present tariff which most unjustly augments its intrinsichardships. I 
refer to the employment of the specific rather than the ad valorem basis 
for the collection of duties - that is to say, the basis of weight, measure, 
and number rather than the basis of the intrinsic value of the articles. 
The effect of a tax upon quantity regardless of value is to increase the 
cost in the purchases of the poor and diminish the cost in the pur- 
chases of the rich. The chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the Fiftieth Congress [Mr. MILLS] in a very able report has 
abundantly illustrated the injustice of the principle in its practical 
operations under the present tariff, and I shall therefore simply em- 
ploy a few of his citations: 

Hats that cost $1.68 per pound pay a tax of 60 per cent,, while those that cost 
#2 cents per pound pay 75 per cent. duty; knit goods that cost $1.78 per pound 
pa 00 per cent, duty, while those that cost 28 cents per pound pay 70 per cent. 


; Woolen cloth of the value of $1.74 per pound pays 60 per cent, duty, while 
cloth that costs 60 cents pays 91 per cent, duty. k 


Mr. Chairman, as great as are the discriminations bere presented, 
their injustice is aggravated under the McKinley bill. I quote a short 
presentation from the recent report of Hon. JOHN G. CARLISLE, who 
says: 

We can not undertake here to point out in detail the numerous increases in 
the rates of duty on imported goods which this bill proposes to make, buta 


few will suffice to show the general character of the measure and the purpose 
of its authors and sup; . The lowest grades of woolen yarn, worth not 
over 30 cents per po are to be subjected to a duty of 112 per cent., while the 
most costly yarn will pay 72 per cent. One grade of coarse, cheap blankets 
will be required to pay 106 per cent., but the finest blankets will pay 72 per 


cent. 

The coarsest and ch woolen hats will be subject to a duty of 111 per 
cent. and the finest to 66 per cent. Women's and children’s chea dress 
goods with cotton warp are to be taxed 106 per cent, and the finest 73 per cent 
The lowest grade of woolen cloths will pay 125 per cent, and the highest grade 
86 per cent, The cheapest qualities of knit goods for underwear e from 112 
to 138 per cent., but the finest and most expensive will pay 78 per cent. Woolen 
shawls of the coarsest and lowest grade, used by the poorest people, will pay 
135 per cent, duty and worsted goods of the lowest grade will pay 130 per cent., 
while the highest grade will pay 90 per cent. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, without further reference to the ample illustra- 
tions of these admirable reports, it does seem that there is in this feat- 
ure of the tariff a wanton repudiation of the interests of the great masses 
of our countrymen which entitles it to unmeasured condemnation. 

INVENTIVE GENIUS. 

T trust, sir, that I may be indulged one further moment in a ve 
brief reference to the absurdity of the attitude in which the most adroit 
advocates of a protective tariff are at present placed. Their imme- 
morial vindication of the system has been the argument that it ena- 
bled the manufacturer to pay better prices to his employés, which man- 
ifestly under their theory can only be done by enhancing the price of 
the manufactured product. 

When, however, causes to which the tariff is in no wise related have 
reduced the prices of manufactured commodities they avow this bless- 
ing as an additional benefaction of the same tariff, and hence involve 
themselves in the dilemma upon either horn of which they were most 
summarily impaled by the unanswerable logic of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] in his memorable address be- 
fore the House of Representatives May 19, 1888. 

John Randolph of Roanoke once used, in reference to a case analo- 
gous to this, the convincing metaphor that no man could ride on both 
sides of a sapling at the same time. And yet, sir, the sagacity which 
can construct a system of political economy demonstrating how prices 
can be raised and lowered by the same cause at the same time could 
give John Randolph’s horseman valuable pointers upon experiments 
far more difficult than the one with the sapling. 

Sir, the wonderful discoveries and applications in the use of steam, 
of machinery, and electricity have alone wrought this benign result. 
The spirit of invention has brooded upon the troubled waters of human 
toil until the transformation is the marvel of the age. By the aid of 
labor-saving machinery 600 hands in the manufacture of agricultural 
implements now do the work which formerly required about 2,200. In 
the manufacture of boots and shoes one hand now does the former work 
of 5. In making carpets one man now accomplishes that which formerly 
required from 10 to 20. 

In spinning one man now achieves the results which formerly de- 
manded between 75 and 100; and in the great industries of cotton and 
woolen goods, iron, steel, sawed lumber, paper, flour, and grist-mills 
517,299 persons now perform the work that formerly required the labor 
of 15,495,093 persons, Further amplification is unn , and when 
we remember the additional fact of the practical annihilation of dis- 
tance and greatly reduced cost of transportation, it follows inevitably 
that the immense increase of production carries hand in hand its own 
reduction of prices. 

THE REMEDY. 

Mr. Chairman, the conclusion of this argument, in so far as it affects 
the interest of the farmer, may then be concisely formulated into the 
proposition that the tariff increases the cost to him of almost every 
article he is compelled to buy and decreases the profits upon every 
product he is compelled to sell. As a single illustration of its first 
effect, it may be stated that for the last fiscal year the value of the 
import trade of this country exceeded seven hundred and forty-five 
millions, of which amount nearly two hundred and fifty-seven mill- 
ions consisted of raw materials, entering into our manufactures, and 
upon which the American manufacturers paid duties amounting to 
thirty-eight millions. 

Now, whilst this very large tax upon raw material is of itself suffi- 
cient to drive our manufacturers from any neutral foreign market, for 
the reason that it so largely enhances the cost of their products, its ef- 
fects at home are more disastrous to the farmer, increasing as they do 
the cost to him of his daily garments, of the tools of his handiwork, 
the fabric of his shelter, and of the very covering of his bed. In this 
connection it must not be forgotten that all the damage wrought to the 
farmer is notin the direct and obvious enhancement of price on what 
he buys, but that in manifest, indirect ways this protective tariff oper- 
ates to his further detriment. 

For example, as is shown in a recent article in The Forum, by the 
able gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE], the tariff on steel rails 
increased the cost cf the construction and operation of railroads from 
1871 to 1882, inclusive, to the extent of one hundred and eighty-eight 
millions. Now, while the railroads made the original payment of this 
increased price we yet know that at last every dollar so unjustly taken 
by the steel-rail manufacturers is exacted by the railroads from their 
customers the farmer being their largest patron. The reduced price 
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for the farmer’s output at the point of shipment or the increased ont- 
lay for tion paid by their agents at the city stock-yards re- 
veal the extent of this indirect tax, which is all the more reprehensible 
because of the insidious and stealthy methods of its approach. 

The remedy, Mr. Chairman, for these primary and patent hardships 
forced upon our agriculturists is as simple as the duty of the National 
Government is responsible and serious. Lessen and relieve these hard- 
ships, strike the taxes from the articles in daily use among the people, 
and reduce other tariff burdens, thus cheapening everything the farmer 
has to buy. 

The eo injurious effect of the tariff is, as heretofore stated, the 
restriction of the agricultural market, which materially lessens the 
profits of the farmer. Now, Mr. Chairman, if this nation is ever to 
enter upon that larger scopeand that broader field and that more com- 
manding position in the business world to which the abilities and 
energies of our people entitle them, we must speedily reverse our policy 
in respect to foreign trade, 

Indeed, sir, this course offers the only avenue of escape for the farmer 
from the gloom that now shrouds his pathway. Sir, when I review 
the marvelous resources of this country and contemplate the genius 
and enterprise of its people I confess to a sense of humiliation when, 
under the Republican policy, we stand cowering and halt timorously 
upon the borders of an arena where the contest for supremacy is being 
waged by the commercial giants of the world. The United States 
should enter this arena as fearlessly as did the gladiator in the olden 
times enter the more tragic arena when all Rome looked down upon 
him. 

What occasion, then, Mr. Chairman, for doubt or dismay? Our re- 
sources are essentially superior and infinitely more varied than those of 
any other nation of the earth, while our people are the intellectual 
of the foremost. We have 6,000 miles of seacoast, one-half of the 
world’s railways, telegraphs, and telephones, all modern inventions 
and appliances, the most skillful and the most productive labor, the 
most perfect machinery, with large and ample bodies of capital seek- 
ing investments at reasonable rates. 

If the Government will but unshackle our genius, unhamper our en- 
terprise, and unfetter our resources we will soon outstrip Englandand 
wrest from her the commercial distinction she has won since the policy 
of exclusion has confined American enterprise to American shores. 
[Applause on the Democraticside.] Sir, with our boasted prowess upou 
the land, under the ensign of protection we are degraded to an inferior 
rank upon the high seas. England is to-day the banker and clearing- 
house for all the nations, and her foreign trade shows the magnificent 
sum of four billions annually, while the United States Jags superfluous 
behind with less than one and one-half billions, an exhibit inferior in 
magnitude and value to that of either Germany or France, 

Mr. Chairman, the Republican party has cut off our trade with the 
world and entered into partnership with unprofitable business at home, 
This Government partnership in trade“ must be dissolved; the con- 
trol of the direction, the volume, and the profits of business enterprise 
must cease; individual effort and self-reliant business sagacity must be 
unrestrained, and the ports of thecountry must be opened wide to the 
commerce of the globe. 

Open the ports and our manufacturers will have a plenteous and 
profitable foreign market; open the ports and the sunshine of prosper- 
ity will illumine every industry; open the ports and trusts will take 
their flight as fogs before the rising sun; open the ports and articles of 
necessity will be cheapened and multiplied to our whole people; open 
the ports and the larger market and demand will give steady employ- 
ment to labor; open the ports and the drooping energies of the farmer 
will be revived, and the mortgage no longer encumber and distress 
him; open the ports and there will be no subsidy to illustrate the fal- 
lacious poliey of taxing foreign trade to keep it out and at the same 
time of paying ocean carriers to bring it in; open the ports and all the 
waters of the multitudinous seas will again be crowded with American 
ships bearing the products of American skill and American farms under 
the protecting «gis of the old flag of our fathers, 

Sir, the scope of the most gifted intellect of our time is utterly in- 
adequate to grasp the ultimate prosperity and grandeur of the Ameri- 
can Republic, if we but catch the inspiration which invites to larger 
fields of endeavor and impels to grander triumphs yet to be achieved. 
[Prolonged applause. ] 

Mr. BURROWS obtained the floor and said: I yield fora moment to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. FRANK], who desires to make a 
statement. 

Mr. FRANK. Mr. Chairman, while I was out of the Chamber, as I 
learned, the gentleman from Missouri, my colleague [Mr. DOCKERY], 
took occasion to make this statement, that— 

It is notorious and open to all men that the result in the city of St. Louis was 
largely from contributions of money from protected industries that carried it 
for the Republican party and elected tires Republican members to this House. 

I have the honor, Mr. Chairman, to represent the only district lying 
wholly within the city of St. Louis and I wish to assert as a fact that 
not one single dollar was contributed from any source to carry the 
Ninth Congressional district of Missouri. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] I wish to say also that the result, not only in that district, 


but in the Eighth and Tenth districts, lying partly within the city of 
St. Lo was due solely to the fact that for the iret time in . — 
years we an honest election; for the first time in twelve years we 
had an unrestrained, a free ballot and an honest count. [Applause 
on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. DOCKERY. Thope I maybe permitted to make a statement 

Mr. BURROWS resumed the floor. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Well, I will take the first opportunity I can get 
to reply to the observations of my colleague [Mr. FRANK]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] 
is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, after the able, comprehensive, and 
exhaustive analysis of the measure now under consideration by the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY], chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, I shall venture only to make some 
general observations touching the theories dividing the two po- 
litical parties. For after all, Mr. i „it is a theory that con- 
fronts us, and not a condition. There can be no condition of the Treas- 
ury which legislation can not control. If at any time it is overflow- 
ing with a surplus, it is only necessary to diminish the supply to afford 
the needed relief. If depleted, increased taxation will replenish it. 
There is nothing, therefore, in the condition which legislation can not 
easily remedy. 

Nor is there any controversy as to the state of the Treasury. It is 
overflowing with a surplus; and all parties agree that the revenues 
ought to be reduced to the needs of the Government. The condition 
of the Treasury conceded, the appropriate remedy to be applied ad- 
mitted, the only reason why the proper legislative relief has not been 
and is not promptly invoked is because the two parties can not agree 
on the theory of taxation. The Republican y would reduce the 
revenues by one method of taxation and the Democratic by an- 
other; and it is these conflicting theories and these alone that have 
. prevented the application of any remedy to an acknowledged 
condition. 

It was a theory that prevented tariff legislation in the last Congress, 
The House was Democratic; the Senate, Republican. Each body passed 
a tariff bill, the effect of which, it was claimed, would reduce the rev- 
enues to the actual needs of the Government; yet both measures failed. 
The Republican Senate struck from the House bill all after the enact- 
ing clause, ingrafted thereon a measure of its own, and returned it to 
the House of Representatives, where a Democratic House referred it to 
its Committee on Ways and Means, where it slept the sleep of death. 
Both of these measures proposed a reduction of taxation in nearly equal 
degree; yet both failed because they were constructed on opposite theo- 
ries and neither party would accept the theory of the other. 

I therefore repeat, ‘‘it is a theory that confronts us, and not a condi- 
tion.“ All hope of tariff revision in a Congress where the two Houses 
were of opposite political faith had therefore to beabandoned; and the 
only remaining recourse was an appeal to the country by a fresh elec- 
tion to determine the controversy. That appeal was taken. In the 
campaign of 1888 the two theories so formulated in these measures were 
presented to the American people, and, after full and exhaustive debate 
on platform and in the press, a verdict was rendered in favor of the Re- 
publican theory of taxation, a verdict so pronounced as to wrest the 
Executive and the popular branch of Congress from the control of the 
Democratic party and confer upon the Republican party the whole leg- 
islative power of the Government. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, in the measure we now present we have sought to ex- 
ecute that popular will, thus expressed, to crystallize it into law, and it 
was hoped that the Democratic party would acquiesce in the verdict of 
the American people and permit their judgment to be recorded. But 
in this it seems we are to be disappointed. The Democratic party, as 
usual, does not propose to conform to the declared will of the people 
or accept their judgment as final and conclusive. So upon the presen- 
tation of this measure we are again confronted with the opposition of 
the Democratic party, and the conflict of ’88 is to be renewed and the 
theories of the two parties are again submitted to the public, with an 
appeal to the people for a reversal of their verdict of two years ago. 

It is well, therefore, at the outset, -before entering upon a considera- 
tion of the measure proposed, to come to aclear understanding as to 
the exact point of difference between the two parties and just what the 
conflicting theories are which have recently prevented any revision of 
the tariff whatever. 

It should be borne in mind that there is no controversy between the 
two parties as to the propriety of levying a duty or tax on imports. 
The founders of the Republic inaugurated the policy of raising revenue 
for the ordinary expenses of the Government by imposing and collect- 
ing a duty or charge upon goods brought into this market for sale from 
foreign countries; and there has never been a year, nor an hovr, from 
the foundation of the Government to thismoment, when these charges 
haye not been imposed and collected, it mattered not what party was 
in power; and, if the Democratic party, now opposing this measure, 
should ever again be charged with the administration of public affairs, 
it would continue to levy a tax on imported goods and rely upon the 
revenue derived therefrom to meet the ordinary expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. 


ee aes therefore, are in accord as to the source from which the 
needed revenues for the support of the Government should be chiefly 
derived. Both believe in levying a duty on imported goods. Even 
the American Free Trade League declares: 

Wo believe in the ulmost possible freedom for all citizens of the United 
States in trade as well as in other relations of life; but we ize that abso- 
lute freedom of trade must be limited by the revenue necessities of the Gov- 
ernment, just as absolute freedom in x respects is necessarily limited by 
Government, and therefore the Free-Trade 3 willingly submits to taxa- 
tion and duties to meet the Government necessities. 


The gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] in his speech yesterday said: 

The Democratic party maintains that taxes should be imposed on such arti- 
cles and at such rates as will bring the required revenue for an honest and eco- 
nomical administration of the Government, producing the least possible restric- 
tions upon importations, the least possible limitations upon exportations, and 
the least possible interference with the profitable business of the people, 

Democrat, revenue-reformer, free-trader, and Republican, all alike 
believe in imposing duties on imports as a meansof defraying govern- 
mental expenses, 

Nor would there be any serious controversy over therate of taxation 
to be imposed if we could agree upon what articles the assessment 
should be made, for all admit that it should be sufficient to produce 
the requisite sum to meet the ordinary expenses of the Government, 
and if there was no other issue than the question of rates the differ- 
ence between the two parties could be readily adjusted. 

The real controversy, primarily, is over the class of imported articles 
on which duties should be imposed; what articles should come in free 
and what should he dutiable; and, secondly, the rate of duty the taxed 
articles should bear. These are the only questions at issue, and their 
determination involves the conflicting theories of the two parties as to 
whether duties should be levied for revenue only or for the double pur- 
pose of revenue and protection. It is possible to frame two schedules 
of duties which would produce an equal amount of revenue; yet one 
would protect American industries and the other utterly destroy them. 

The Democratic party declares in favor of a tariff for revenue only, 
while the Republican party is equally pronounced in favor of a tariff 
for revenue and protection—not incidental nor accidental, but inten- 
tional protection. These are the two irreconcilable theories confront- 
ing us, by one or the other of which the tariff problem is to be solved. 
Here we come, as declared in the views of the minority, to the part- 
ing of the ways. 

And now, what does the Democratic party mean by a tariff for ‘‘ reve- 
nue only?” Do you mean that in levying duties you are actuated only 
by the necessities of the Government, and that if no revenues were 
needed for the support of the Government you would impose no duty 
onimports, give the world free access to our markets, and at once open 
the flood-gates of foreign importation and expose our industrial system 
to swift and certain destruction? Do you mean that? If not, are we 
to understand by a tariff for revenue only ” that you would impose 
and collect duties exelusively on the things we do not produce in this 
country, such as tea, coffee, and the like, and thereby avoid not only 
the fact, but even the semblance of protection or encouragement to any 
domestic industry? 

Is that what you mean? If not that, do you mean by a tariff for 
“Teyenue only that in imposing a tax on imports your chief and 
only concern shall be the necessities of the Government, and so adjust 
the tax as to secure the most certain and abundant revenue without 

to the effect such imposition might have on American indus- 
tries and American labor? Is that what you mean? Or are we to 
understand by a tariff ſor revenue only” that, if protection comes to 
any domestic industry by reason of a duty on imports, it shall come, 
not as an end, but as an incident? 

While it may be difficult to comprehend just what the Democratic 
party means by a tariff for revenue only“ and while the members of 
that organization themselves may not be able to arrive at a common 
understanding as to the exact signification of the term, yet the party, 
as an organized political power in this country, stands to-day as the 
avowed an ist of the doctrine of protection and the acknowledged 
champion of the principles of free trade, 

He who believes in free trade must support the Democratic party, 
and he who believes in protection must sustain the Republican party, 
for a tariff ſor revenue only, however . is a step towards 
free trade, and because it is a step in that direction the Republican 
party by e it. ws A 

The Republican party does not believe in a tariff ſor revenue only.” 
We do not believe in im a duty on articles of foreign production 
the like of which are not and can not profitably be produced in this 
country, but all such products we would admit free of duty, that the 
purchaser may secure them as cheaply as possible in the markets of 
the world. Upon this principle we have materially enlarged the free- 
list in our bill, and if we have failed to place on the free-list a single 
article of foreign production which is not and can not be produced at 
home, it is an error which the majority of the committee will be prompt 


to rectify. 

If there is any article on the free-list in this bill the like of which, 
by fair and adequate protection, could be produced in this country in 
sufficient quantities to meet the home demand, itis an oversight on the 
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part of the majority of the committee, and, if it can be pointed out, 
we will move that it be transferred to the dutiable list and given such 
protection as will insure its production in this country. 

If there is a single article on the dutiable list where the duty is so 
low as to expose the like domestic industry to a ruinous foreign compe- 
tition and thus endangers its permanency, it has but to be indicated to 
secure such measure of protection as will insure its safety. 

If the proposed rate of duty on any article on the dutiable list is in 
excess of what is required to give fair and adequate protection to the 
competing domestic industry, none will be more ready than the ma- 
jority of your committee to reduce the rate to the level of such require- 
ment. 

Upon this theory the bill is constructed, and we present it to the 
House and the country, not with the assurance that it is perfect in all 
its details, but with confidence that its general framework is in har- 
mony with the spirit and policy of the Republican party. It is in- 
tended to be a measure of protection from its enacting clause to its clos- 
ing paragraph. [Applause.] If there is a single provision in it which 
in its practical working will inure to the benefit of any foreign industry 
to the detriment of our own, I say frankly that such provision is there 
by inadvertence, and not by intention. [Applause.] If there is asec- 
tion in this bill which will bring disaster to any American industry or 
paralyze the arm of a single laboring man in the United States, such 
section is there by accident, and not by design. [Applause.] 

Mr. GEAR. And we will strike it out. 

Mr. BURROWS. The entire bill is framed expressly with a view of 
admitting free of duty all articles the like of which are not and can not 
be produced in this country and imposing duties on the articles we do 
produce, with the double purpose of securing sufficient revenue for the 
support of the Government, while, at the same time, fostering and 
diversifying American industries, giving investment to American cap- 
ital and employment to American labor. 

But nothing can more forcibly illustrate the two theories thus out- 
lined than a comparison of some of the provisions of the measure we 
propose with those of the Mills bill, so called, which is the accepted 
embodiment of the doctrine of the Democratic party on the tariff 
question. 

The two measures fully illustrate the two conflicting, irreconcilable 
theories. At the hazard of repeating what my distinguished friend 
from Ohio [Mr. MOKINLEY] has said touching an important provis- 
ion of this bill I will take as an illustration the article of tin-plate. 
The present duty is 1 centa pound. The Mills bill proposed to re- 
move that duty and place tin-plate on the free-list. We propose, on 
the contrary, not only not to make it free, but to increase the duty to 
at least 2 cents a pound, with a view of establishing the industry in 
the United States, 

Nothing can more strikingly exemplify the Republican doctrine or 
protection and the Democratic theory of free trade than the proposed 
legislation by the two parties touching this industry. 

It is conceded that we are not producing a pound of tin-plate in the 
United States, and the Democratic party would so legislate as to make 
its production here an impossibility for all time to come, and thus not 
only continue our dependence on a foreign country for a supply of this 
article of prime necessity, but make our thralldom complete and per- 
petual. 

We propose, on the contrary, by a guaranty of ample protection, to 
invite American capital to enter a new field of investment and lay the 
foundations for the production of our own tin-plate; and instead of im- 
porting this product we would import and establish the industry itself, 
and so, not only furnish increased employment for American labor, keep 
the millions at home now annually spent abroad, but ultimately re- 
duce the price to the American consumer of every pound of tin-plate 
entering into our consumption, both foreign and domestic. [Ap- 

lause, 

z Note how this industry was hampered in the beginning and ultimately 
destroyed in the United States. By a ruling of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1864 an intended protection of 23 cents a pound was re- 
duced to 15 per cent. ad valorem, by which it became impossible for us 
to compete with the cheaper foreign product. The effect of this decis- 
ion was not only to shut down the domestic mills, but to deter capital 
from all venture in this industry. The foreign manufacturer was quick 
to avail himself of our folly, and, believing himself sceure against any 
competition in the United States and hoping and believing we had 
abandoned all thought of ever producing our own tiu-plate, in 1873 
advanced the price of tin-plate to $12 a box, at which price it sold in 
the American markets. 

Influenced by this exorbitant price of foreign tin-plate, our mills 
were again set in motion in 1873, and continued in operation until 
1876, when the price of tin-plate had fallen from $12 to $4.50, to so low 
a point that the American makers could not survive and pay American 
wages; and so, in 1876, we were forced to close the last American mill. 
No sooner had the English manufacturer driven us out of business and 
thus destroyed all competition than he again advanced the price of tin- 
plate to $9 and $10, confident that he had absolutely secured the Amer- 
ican market, But in 1879, under the stimulus of high prices, the 
American mills were again opened; but they were no sooner in full 


operation than the price again began to decline under a flood of foreign 
importations and fell from $10 to $4 a box. 

‘Then it was that the foreign manufacturer determined to strike a 
final and death blow to this industry in the United States, and to that 
end agents of the American mills were followed by the representatives 
of the English mills, who announced to American customers that, no 
matter what the American product was offered for, they would sell for 
25 cents cheaper, and by this method they were enabled to utterly de- 
stroy the American manufacture and silence the last tin-plate mill in 
the United States. Master of the situation, the foreign manufacturer 
again advanced the price of tin-plate to $7 a box. 

This disastrous result was accomplished under the operation of a 
tariff for revenue only and demonstrates how futile it is for the 
American manufacturer under an inadequate duty to contend against 
the merciless competition of a foreign rival. 

The foreign representative of this industry had not forgotten the in- 
struction of Lord Brougham in the English Parliament when he said, 
„The English manufacturer can well afford to sell his product in the 
American market at a loss for awhile, that he may thereby stifle 
American industries in their cradle.“ So this industry in the United 
States was, by this simple process, stifled and utterly destroyed, and, 
as Isaid before, to-day we are not producing asingle pound of tin-plate 
in the United States. 

Now, see how this suicidal policy has advantaged our foreign rival. 
While our last mill has been closed, we have been paying tribute fo the 
foreign manufacturers, and the English mills have doubled and America 
has become her most profitable market. 

In 1864 England sold us only 73,206,384 pounds of tin-plate, for which 
we paid only $4,197,706, while in 1889 she sold us 742,136,640 pounds, 
for which we paid the princely sum of $21,726,707. To-day we con- 
sume more tin-plate than all the rest of the world. 

In 1887 Great Britain exported 6,207,388 boxes, 4,526,367 of which 
were sold in the American market to the American people. 

In the last twenty-five years we have bought of England 7,835,501,- 
792 pounds of tin-plate, for which we have paid her, exclusive of duty 
and freight, the enormous sum of $320,037,362. . 

This has been the bitter fruit of a tariff ſor revenue only,“ and it 
is toa perpetual feast of this kind the free-trade Democracy invites 


us. 

Every pound of this tin-plate might have been produced in the United 
States, every dollar of those three hundred and twenty millions might 
have been retained among ourown people instead ofsending themabroad 
to support English labor and reward English capital. 

I would not venture to calculate the advantage which would have 
come to us as a people if during those years this great industry had 
been American instead of English, giving investment to American cap- 
ital and employment to American labor. 

But in 1888 the National Association of Steel Workers made a care- 
fal computation of the direct benefits for a single year which would fol- 
low the establishment and maintenance of this industry in the United 
States, and on the basiseof the importations for 1887 they find that to 
produce in the United States what that year we imported would have 
required an additional consumption of 1,000,600 tons of iron ore, 
300,000 tons of limestone, 2,000,000 tons of coal and coke, 400,000 tons 
of pig-iron, 5,500,000 pounds of lead, 13,000,000 pounds of tallow and 
oil, 40,000,000 pounds of sulphuric acid, 12,000,000 feet of lumber, and 
would have given direct employment to 35,000 work-people, to whom 
would have been paid in wages $23,000,000. 

All this in a single year. 

These are some of the direct benefits which would flow from the es- 
tablishment of this industry in the United States, while the indirect 
advantages to all the people can not possibly be conceived. 

But it will be said by our opponents that no amount of protection 
will enable us to supply our home demand for the reason that we are 
without the necessary raw material. True our tin mines are not yet 
fully developed, but that they promise an abundant and sufficient 
yield can not be questioned. 

But, whether in the beginning we can furnish our own raw material 
or not, that is no reason why we should not manufacture our own tin- 
plate. England does not produce sufficient raw material for her indus- 
try. In 1887 England imported nearly 26,000 tons of tin to be used in 
the manufacture of tin-plate, while producing at home but a trifle over 
9,000 tons. The raw tin is free, and if our home supply falls short of 
the required demand, we can import from abroad as well as England. 

No yalid reason can be furnished for continuing ourdependence upon 
a foreign country for the supply of this article of prime necessity in 
every household. No reason can be assigned why we should continue 
to pay tribute to England, as we did last year, at the rate of $22,000,- 
000 annually, to be continued in ever-increasing exactions, 

This proposition to increase the duty on tin-plate will undoubtedly 
provoke the severest criticism of the Democratic party. This is to be 
anticipated. It is in conflict with its theories of free trade. It 
would never occur to modern revenue reformers to build up a new in- 
dustry in the United States by the imposition of a protective duty on 
the competing foreign article. They much prefera tariff for revenue 
only,” and when under such a duty the domestic industry languishes, 


instead of throwing over it the shield of governmental protection, they 
would expose and abandon it to the assaults of a merciless foreign com- 
petition, to which it must inevitably succumb. 

We are determined that this disgraceful surrender shall not be con- 
summated.. We can make our own tin-plate, We have the material, 
the capital, the labor, the skill, the genius, and under this bill, when 
enacted into law, anew industry will spring into life, bringing to the 
American people a renewed source of wealth and to labor increased em- 
ployment. [Applause.] 

This single example and the course of action proposed by the two 
parties touching this industry fully exemplify the irreconcilable dif- 
ferences between the adherents of protection and free trade. 

Other instances might be cited. You would put hemp and flax, the 
basis of the linen industry, on the free-list (as was proposed in the Mills 
pill) and abandon all thought and effort to ever produce the raw material 
in this country, and make perpetual the annual tribute we now pay of 
over $25,000,000 to the foreign producer of ourlinen goods. We pro- 
pose, on the contrary, to establish and promote the culture of Ameri- 
ean fiber for our linen fabrics, and so open to the farmer a new field 
of profitable husbandry. 

You would put wool on the free-list and expose our wool-growers to 
a ruinous competition with the cheap-grown wools of Australia and 
South America, which would surely result in driving our flocks to the 
slaughter-pen and our flock-masters into bankruptcy and reduce the 
people of this great nation to perpetual dependence on foreign coun- 
tries for the very clothing on their backs. We propose additional pro- 
tection, increased safeguards to this great industry, and would foster 
and encourage it to the fullest possibilities of its development until we 

within ourselves the capacity to supply our own people with 
this et of prime necessity for their comfort and happiness, [Ap- 
plause. 

What a spectacle you present! To what national dependence and 
degradation you would reduce us! You ask 60,000,000 of people to 
stand up shivering, unless clothed with foreign wools, and drink the 
health and prosperity of English capital and English labor out of Eng- 
lish cups. [Applause.] 

But examples need not be multiplied. From the proposed action of 
the two parties touching the industries I have mentioned, tin-plate, 
flax, hemp, and wool, it will be observed how widely separate the two 
parties are and how irreconcilable their views, There is no room for 
compromise, There is here no middle ground. It is protection or free 
trade, pure and simple, and no mask can disguise it. 

But the opponents of this measure criticise us not only for protect- 
ing the articles they would admit free of duty, but because we do not 
propose a general reduction of duties all along the line to what they 
may be pleased to regard a revenue basis. They seem to be laboring 
under the delusion that in order to reduce the revenues it is only nec- 
essary to lower the rate of duty on imports. Nothing could be more 
fallacious. 

It is a most delicate matter to so adjust the duty on imports as to 
secure equitable results to all. Some one has said that our tariff 
system is like a spider’s web; touch a single thread of it and the whole 
fabrictrembles.’’ Our industries are so interwoven and interdependent 
that a modification of the rates in a single particular would be felt 
throughout the entire system. 

It is a difficult matter to so adjust duties as to secure revenue and at 
the same time adequately protect the domestic industry. Ifthe duty 
is too high, it is prohibition, with no revenue to the Government and 
danger of monopoly at home. If the duty is too low, importations 
will flow in in such abundance as not only to inerease the revenue, but 
to endanger and ultimately destroy the domestic industry. Hence I 
say itis a difficult matter to so arrange the schedule of rates that, 
while securing revenue from importations, we shall at the same time 
give to the home producer at least an equal chance in his own market. 

The folly of attempting to reduce the reyenues by an inconsiderate 
reduction of the rate of duty and the disastrous consequences flowing 
from such à step are fully exemplified in the tariff act of 1883, when 
the duty on window-glass was reduced only one-eighth of a cent a pound. 
Following that reduction the importations were largely increased, and 
the revenues derived from this source for the succeeding four years were 
$1,250,000 greater than for the four years immediately preceding, re- 
sulting fn lessening American production and reducing American wages. 

We have not, therefore, in this bill revised the tariff by reducing the 
rate of duties when such reduction would, in our judgment, have the 
effect only to increase the importations, enlarge the revenues, deprive 
labor of employment, and endanger the permanency and prosperity of 
American industries. On the contrary, when in our judgment, based 
on a thorough and exhaustive examination, rates could be reduced, we 
have not hesitated to make the reduction, keeping steadily in view, not 
the question of revenue only.“ but the other and more important con- 
sideration: the security of the American market to the American pro- 
ducer. 

Upon this principle we have lowered the duty on steel rails from $17 
to $13.44 a ton and reduced the rates on one hundred and fifty other 
articles, running through every schedule and embracing almost every 
industry. In this connection it is worthy of note that we have re- 
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lieved every household in the land from the unjust burden of $56,000, - 
000 borne by all the people by making sugar free. The duty imposed 
on this article of prime necessity was a direct tax on the consumer by 
reason of our inability to produce a sufficient quantity at home to be- 
come a competing factor in our own market. ‘ 

While doing this we have cared for the domestic producer by a lib- 
eral bounty, which, while protecting our cane-fields, will, it is hoped, 
so stimulate the beet industry in the United States, as it has in France 
and Germany, as to ultimately insure a domestic supply of sugar equal 
to the home demand. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] said yesterday, referring to 
this proposition: 

I say it is an infamous measure that proposes to give a bounty to any class of 


people, and I say, without any hesitation in the world, that it is a measure that 
startles the whole world with its audacity. 


And then, in language more forcible than elegant, he exclaims: 


You compel him to pay tribute id every direction. You ram your hands into 
his pockets up to the shoulder and take $7,000,000 and give it as a bounty to 
somebody to raise sugar. . 

I said, Mr. Chairman, that this duty on sugar isa revenue duty. We 
do not produce one-eighth of ourconsumption. Louisiana is producing 
less sugar to-day than in 1853, and because we do not compete to any 
appreciable extent in this industry every dollar and every penny of 
duty you levy on the foreign product is a direct tax upon every con- 
sumer of sugar in the United States. 

It is a revenue duty, and in 1889 we levied and collected a duty of 
$55,975,610 upon the foreign product, and this duty not only advanced 
by so much the priee of the foreign product, but of the domestic prod- 
uct as well, and yet you compel the consumers of sugar in the United 
States to pay $64,000,000 burden to sustain this one industry which we 

pase to protect with equal efficacy by the payment of $7,000,000. 
Applause on the Republican side.] 

The gentleman from Texas proposes that we shall continue this un- 
just taxation. They propose not only to have ‘‘one hand ’’ in the pockets 
of the American people, but both, and take from their pockets $64,- 
000,000 to protect an industry which under the system we propose will 
require the expenditure of only $7,000,000. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

By this policy we will save to the people of this country $57,000,000 
ol this annual charge, This is the proposition ‘‘ thatstartles the world.“ 

Mr. Chairman, Alexander Hamilton did not seem to be ‘startled ’’ 
by it when in his famous report to Congress in 1791, touching the 
means to be employed in promoting domestic manufactures, he said: 

The bounty is a species of encouragement more positive and direct than any 
other, and for that very reason has a more immediate tendency tostimulateand 
uphold new enterprises, increasing the chances of profit and diminishing the 
risks of lossin the first attempts. Bounties are sometimes not only the best, 
but the only proper expedient for uniting the encouragement ofa new object of 

culture with that of a new object of manufacture. 

There is a degree of prejudice against bounties, from an appearance of giving 
away the public money without an immediate consideration and from a suppo- 
sition that they serve to enrich particular classes at the expense of the commu- 
nity, But neither of these sources of dislike will bear a serious examination. 
There is no purpose to which public money can be more beneficially applied 
than to the acquisition of a new and useful branch of industry; no 8 
— more valuable than a permanent addition to the general stock of productive 

r. 

As to the second source of objection, it equally lies against other modes of en- 
couragement which are admitted to be eligible. As often as à duty upon a for- 
cign article makes an addition to its price, itcauses an extra expense to the 
community for the benefit of the domestic manufacturer. A bounty does no 
more, But it is the interest of the society, in each case, to submit to a tempo- 
rary expense, which is more than compensated by an increase of industry and 
wealth, by an augmentation of resources and independence, and by the circum- 


stances of eventual cheapness.—Alezander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury, 
Report of Manufactures, December 5, 1791. 


But this measure will be criticised by our opponents, not only for 
transferring to the protected list articles which they would admit free 
of duty, as also on account of its failure to reduce existing rates in con- 
formity with their notions of a tariff for revenue only;’’ but it will 
be specially obnoxious to them, as in some instances an increase is pro- 
posed over existing rates. 

To the modern revenue reformer this is the very front of our of- 
fending,’’ and there will be no end of declamation about increased war 
taxes, enormous percentages, and fabulous burdens, which would surely 
alarm and deceive a people less intelligent than our ow] n. 

That we have increased rates in some instances is true. Whenever 
we have found an established American industry suffering from foreign 
competition to such an extent as to endanger its permanency and 
threaten its destruction, we have not hesitated to give it such addi- 
tional protection as will insure its maintenance and prosperity. 

In this connection Iam frank to say that in making these increases 
we have not been actuated so much by a desire to ayoid large percent- 
agesas by that higher consideration, the necessities of American indus- 
tries and American labor. When, therefore, we have found a domestic 
manufacturer being driven from his own market by a remorseless for- 
eign competition, we have not hesitated to interpose just such govern- 
mental protection as will insure to the American producer an equal 
chance, at least, in his own market. 

If it is charged, as it undoubtedly will be, that the increases have 
been made in some instances in the cheaper class of goods used by the 


common people, our answer is that it is here not infrequently that for- 
eign competition is most severely felt, our foreign rivals with cheaper 
and sometimes convict labor being able to drive our manufacturers in 
this class of goods from the market, and this, too, without any resulting 
benefit to the consumer. As an instance, take the case of pocket cutlery: 
The German manufacturer will make this knife [exhibiting simplet, 
put it in our market duty paid at 30 cents a dozen less than it can pos- 
sibly be manufactured for in this country, and so drive us, as they have 
done, entirely out of the manufacture of this class of goods. By this 
means a double injury is inflicted on our people: first, the American 
industry is crippled and destroyed and, second, the people are swindled 
in the purchase of worthless cutlery at a price for which they might 
have secured good American knives. 

Here is a knife of American manufacture, which can be made in this 
country for 60 cents a dozen and sold by the retail merchant at 10 cents 
apiece, or $1.20 a dozen, making a profit of 100 percent. The German 
knife sells at retail at the same price; but no merchant will buy this 
American knife and content himself with a profit of 100 per cent. when 
he can purchase the German knife at 30 cents and make 300 per cent. 
So the home industry is destroyed. [Applause. ] 

So it will be found in many instances where we have increased rates 
on the class of goods used by the masses of the people that the only 
effect will be to secure the manufacture of such goods at home, give 
employment to American labor, and furnish to the consumer a better 
article at the same if not diminished cost. 

3ut in addition to the specific criticisms of the various provisious of 
this measure we shall be confronted with the usual objections to the 
whole theory upon which it is framed and there will be no end of de- 
nunciation of the protective system as a whole, and all the ills flesh is 
heir to will be charged to this policy. 

First, it will be reasserted with increased emphasis that the imposi- 
tion of a duty on imports is a tax paid by the consumer and that the 
effect of such imposition is not only to raise the price of the forei; 
article, but to advance the price of the domestic article in an equal 5 
gree. While this is true of a strictly revenue tariff raised on articles 
not produced in this country, yet it is not true when the duty is levied 
on articles the like of which are manufactured at home in sufficient 
quantities to meet the home demand. 

A century ago Alexander Hamilton so completely exposed the fallacy 
of such an assumption that I venture to remind gentlemen of his decla- 
ration in this regard. He said: 

But, though it were true that the immediate and certain effect of a tariff was 
to increase the price, itis universally true that the contrary is the ultimate effect 
with every successful manufacture. When a domestic manufacture attained 
to perfection and has engaged in the prosecution of it a competent number of 
persons, it can be afforded and accordingly seldom or never fails to be sold 
cheaper in process of time than the foreign article for which it is a substitute, 
The internal competition which takes place soon does away with anything like 
monopoly and by degrees reduces the price of the article to the minimum of a 
reasonable profit on the capital employed. 

How completely the history of our industrial development exempli- 
fies the truth of Hamilton’s assertion and refutes the oft-repeated 
dogma’ of the free-trader that the tariff is a tax paid by the consumer. 

Without entering into particulars I challenge any man to name a 
single article on which a duty is imposed, under which the produc- 
tion of such article has grown to the extent, or nearly so, of the home 
demand, that the price of such article, if competition is not interfered 
with, has not been materially reduced to the consumer. This results 
from the inexorable law of supply and demand. If the article is ex- 
clusively of foreign production the American consumer is entirely at 
the mercy of the foreign producer, who can impose just such price as 
he pleases, restricted only by foreign competition, which, when neces- 
sary, can by combines be easily controlled. 

But when by a protective tariff the industry is established at home 
and the supply of such article increased. commensurate with the de- 
mand of the home market, then the price of such article, both foreign 
and domestic, will inevitably be reduced to the lowest possible point ; 
and yet our free-trade friends will never tire of asserting that the tariff 
isa tax paid by the consumer, that we are taxing the many for the 
benefit of the few. In many instances the exact converse of this prop- 
osition is true: we tax the few for the benefit of the many. 

I have no time to go through the catalogue of our industries from 
steel rails to every article in the stock of the hardware merchant in con- 
firmation of this assertion. 

There are many instances where we purchase the domestic article 
for less than the duty; and how can it be said in such case that its cost 
is enhanced by the amount of such duty ? 

But in this connection it will be charged, not only on this floor, but 
in the approaching campaign, that our proposed duty on tin-plate is a 
tax on the laboring man’s dinner-pail. Admitting this to be true in 
the first instance, let us see the exact weight of this burden. 

Here is an ordinary pail [exhibiting sample] such as is used by work- 
ingmen, containing a coffee receptacle and a tin cup. This whole out- 
fit cost at retail in Philadelphia just 35 cents. Removing the wire 
handle the weight of the remainder is just 18} ounces; allowing one- 
half ounce for wire and solder used in its manufacture and we have 18 
ounces or 1} pounds of tin-plate in this dinner-pail. Now assuming 
that the present duty of 1 cent a pound on tin-plate is included in the 
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price (35 cents), the 18 ounces of tin-plate used in the manufacture of 
this pail would represent exactly 1} cents. If the duty were now to be 
doubled and the cost of tin-plate should be increased mdingly 
and this increased duty should be added to the price of the dinner-pail, 
it would cost the workman 36} cents instead of the 35 cents he now 
pays. Oneand one-eighth cents is therefore the full measure of the ad- 
ditional burden he would be called upon to bear, as a compensation for 
theestablishment of a great industry inthe United States, which would 
give employment to 35,000 of his fellow-workmen, whose annual wage 
earnings would be $23,000,000. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

All this it will be understood is upon the assumption that the actual 
duty would beadded to the price. But who is so credulous as to believe 
that the price of adinner-pail would be increased by the trifling amount 
14 cents, or who so blind asnot to understand that the establishment of 
this industry in the United States will, in the end, result in lower 
prices for tin goods to all the people? 

But it wiil be charged that this duty will enhance the cost of canned 
goods to the consumer. Here is an ordinary 3-pound tomato can [ex- 
hibiting can] which, after removing contents, weighs exactly 6} ounces. 
Allowing one-quarter of an ounce for the solder used in its manufacture 
we have exactly 6 ounces of tin-plate in the can and id. The price 
of these tans at wholesale is at the outside $2.50 a hundred, or 23 cents 
apiece. Now, assuming that the present duty of 1 cent a pound is in- 
cluded in the price of this can, the price of this can to the packer is 
enhanced just three-eighths of a cent. This can and its contents were 
purchased at retail in Philadelphia for 8 cents. If we double the duty 
as proposed and the whole duty should be added to the cost the con- 
sumer would be required to pay 8} cents for this can of goods. Is it 
to be presumed. that this additional duty would fall upon the con- 
sumer? Is it not more reasonable to suppose that it would be shared 
by the manufacturer, qaan jobber, and retailer? Butin this case as 
in the other it would not be long before the price, by reason of do- 
mestic competition, would be reduced below what itis to-day. 

But suppose the duty does in some instances increase the price of 
the article to the consumer, shall we therefore abandon the policy of 
protection, throw down every barrier, and invite foreign manufacturers 
to take ion of our market because, forsooth, it will bring to our 
people cheaper products? Is it a mere question of cheapness, Cheap 
clothing, cheap wages, cheap food, cheap homes, cheap men? Are 
-there no higher considerations ? 

Sir Edward Sullivan, an English baronet, living under and realizing 
the baneful influence of free trade, tersely and forcibly says: 


After forty years’ experience of one-sided free trade, the condition of labor in the 
United Kingdom is very alarming, many industries have out or removed 
to other countries; in nearly every industry English labor ts undersold by for- 
e labor; in most industries four days is now considered a week's work. 

mployment, not cheapness, is the mainspring of national pono and 
contentment, The vay to makea nation happy and prosperous isto give every- 
body an opportunity of being employed. The ides of supplying a population 
of $4,000,000 with everything at a lower price they can produce it is prob- 
ably the most preposterous nonsense that ever entered the human mind. 

This is actually what free trade pretends to do; we are attem 8 to supply 
ourselves with everything cheaper than we can poaa it. other words, 
we place beforo our workers cheap food, but put it out of their power to earn 
the money to buy it. 

Free trade means untaxed foreign competition. Foreign competition means 
competition in cheapness; asim mye in cheapness means competition in chea; 
labor; competition in cheap labor means competition in flesh and blood; an 
competition in fesh and bloodisslavery. Excessive competition is the greatest 
curse that can be imposed on a working community. The unrestricted com 
ise of the whole world is rapidly making the condition of English labor in- 

‘erable. 

Cheap clothing and cheap food are of no value if human labor is cheaper still. 
83 cheapness is of no value to the community without employment. 
Employment means ness. Those who have employment can buy, Those 
who have not employment can not buy. * * * Free trade means ness 
to the rich, the idlers, those with fixed incomes, but longer hours, lower wages, 
harder work to the workers. The workers are twenty to one to the idlers, and 
therefore free trade sacrifices the interests of nineteen to the interests of the 


Five shillings spent on the produce of English laber benefits the workin: 
class more than 50 shillings spent on the produce of foreign labor. Inte! 
Sa spe and internal consumption are the only proofs of national p rity. 

first and paramount duty of every Government is to encourage conditions 
under which every one can find employment. 

Into this race for cheapness the Republican party does not propose 
to enter. 

Again, it has been said and will be repeated that the protective sys- 
tem tends to produce unnatural conditions, overproductions, and con- 
sequent trusts and combines, to the destruction of healthy competition 
and the detriment of the people. Suppose that to be true, is that any 
reason why the system itself should beabandoned? There are numer- 
ous evils growing out of a free Government, but is thatany reason why 
such a Government should be demolished and a despotism erected on 
its ruins? Statesmanship dictates, rather, correction of these evils 
while maintaining the Government. 

We have already passed a measure aimed at these trusts and com- 
bines which, it is hoped, will uproot and destroy the last vestige of 
their t cal power. 

I have no apology to offer for the men who seek to deprive the people 
of the benefit of fair prices, which unrestrained domestic competition 
insures. When an industry in the United States has been built up 
under the fostering care of the Government and then the beneficiaries 
thereof, feeling the effect of domestic competition, combine to prevent 
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the resultant benefits to the people, I would say to all such, if you will 
not permit free and u ed competition at home, you shall en- 
counter the competition of the world. [Applause. ] 

It would be well, however, to remember in this connection that 
trusts are not confined to pretected countries or to protected industries, 

But it is frequently asserted by our opponents that our protective 
policy cripples foreign commerce and will ultimately destroy it. Gen- 
tlemen who make this declaration must forget for the moment, in their 
enthusiasm for free trade, that in 1860, at the close of the last period 
of a low-revenue tariff, our total exports were only $336,576,057, while 
in 1889 they were $742,401,375, an increase of more than $400,000,- 
000. They forget or fail to recall the fact that our entire foreign trade 
in 1860 was only $687,192,176, while in 1880, only twenty years later, 
it had more than doubled, and aggregated the princely sum of $1,503,- 
593,404. Why, the total value of our export trade from 1789 to 1860 
was only $9,000,000,000, while from 1860 to 1889 it was $15,000,000,- 
000, greater by $6,000,000,000 during the twenty-nine years of protec- 
tion than during the whole previous history of the Government. 

More than this, Our e during this protective period has been to 
our advantage, and not to our detriment. From 1846 to 1872 there was 
an excess of imports over exports. The firstfifteen years of this period 
were those of a low tariff and a consequent prostration of domestic man- 
ufactures. The years of the war required large imports and the period 
of inflation following kept the balance of trade against us, From 1874, 
however, until the present time there have been only three years when 
the balance of trade has been against us, 

From 1846 to 1873 the net ce of trade against us was $1,525-, 
240,844, while from 1874 to 1889 our exports exceeded our imports by 
$1,581,240,844. In the face of these facts itis astounding that gentle- 
men will have the effrontery to affirm that our protective system is in- 
jurious to our foreign trade, 

It may be well to bear in mind in this connection that while our for- 
eign commerce has steadily increased our annual domestic trade has 
reached the fabulous sum of more than $40,000,000,000, 

But the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] says: 

To check importations is to check exportations. 

When we refuse to take from the European countries, South America, or from 
the East or West India Islands, or from any other spot on the globe, that which 
they offer to give to us in exchange for our products the same interdiction which 
you make inst the importation of their producta is an interdiction against 
the exportation of our own. 

Just in proportion as you remove the restrictions and pers the importation 
of their products, just so far do you remove the barriers in the way of exporta- 
tion of our own. 

Let ussee what foundation there is for this statement and what basis 
of fact it has to rest on. 

I think we shall find, upon examination of the books, that such a 
statement is wholly fallacious. As if any nation on the face of the earth 
because we trade with them will therefore trade with us! Nations are 
like individuals; they trade where itisfor theiradvantage. Ihave here 
a tabular statement of our commerce with the South American coun- 
tries. There was admitted into the United States from those coun- 
tries last year, 1889, $120,560,325 worth of products, all of which but 
$14,738,187 came in free of duty, as the following table shows, 
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But, notwithstanding our large imports from the South American 
countries and the further fact that 88 per cent, were admitted free, yet 
the bulk of their trade was with the countries of Europe. 

In 1888 we took of South America $84,000,000 worth, and she pur- 
chased of us $29,000,000. Brazil sold us $65,000,000 worth and bought 
in the markets of the world $100,000,000 worth, of which she accom- 


modated us with 8 per cent.! We give her the benefit of free coffee in 
our markets and she turns around and trades with England which 
imposes a duty on coffee. 


Again, the gentleman from Texas says if we would wy trade with 
nations and take down our barriers théy would trade with us. 

We took of Mexico in 1886 $10,000,000 worth of products; she bought 
from us $7,000,000 worth. We received from Brazil $41,000,000; she 
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took of us $6,000,000. We bought of Central America $5,000,000 
worth, and ay bought of us $2,000,000 worth. We took of Venezuela 
$5,791,000; she bought of us $2,732,000. U. y sold us $4,925,000; 
she bought of us $1,221,000. Cuba sold us 000,000 and bought of 
us $10,000,000. ~ 

But let us see how the balance stands in our trade with European 
nations and what indication there is that we are to suffer in our trade 
relations unless this free-trade theory is adopted. England sold us in 
1886 $131,404,194 worth of products and bought from us $301,286, - 
970. Scotland sold us $14,271,971 and bought of us $28,605,436. 
Treland sold us $8,577,889 and bought of us $18,561,294. Belgium 
gold us $9,178,513 and bought of us $23,294,395. Portugal sold us 
$1,344,167 and bought of us $4,476,123. Northern Russia sold us 
$2,014,231 and bought of us $7,451,448. Spain sold us $5,930,202 
and bought of us $13,091,950. These figures would seem to contra- 
dict the theories of the gentleman from Texas that nations will not 
trade with us by reason of the restrictions of our tariff. 

But finally it will be charged that the present depressed condition 
of agriculture in this country is due in no small degree, if not chiefly, 
to our protective policy. That such depression exists there can be no 
question; but that itis attributablein the remotest degree or that it 
is the result of such a system is without the shadow of foundation. 
This depression is not confined to our people, but is general, and in 
some countries more severe than in our own. 

Italy appoints a commission to inquire into the depressed condition 
of agriculture; France and Germany are suffering more or less from 
like conditions; while in free-trade England such depression has been 
severe and protracted, reducing rents and land values, destroying capi- 
tal and tenant farming, bankrupting many and driving others to em- 


Since the inauguration of the era of free trade in England the farm- 
ing class has been reduced from 25 per cent. to 12 per cent. of the en- 
tire population, s 

While opinion may differ as to the exact cause of our agricultural 
depression, no one will beso venturesome as to ascribe it to a policy 
which has diversified our industries and created a home market capa- 
cious enough to absorb, exclusive of cotton and tobacco, 95 per cent. 
of all the products of the farm, aggregating annually more than $3,- 
000,000, 000. 3 

Of the importance and value of a home market for agriculture, per- 
mit me to again invoke the judgment of Hamilton: 

This idea of an extensive domestic market for the surplus produce of the soil 
is of the first consequence. 

It is of all things that which must boas tomy eee to a flourishing state of 

culture. To secure such a market there is no other expedient than to pro- 
mote manufacturing establishments, Manufacturers, who constitute the most 


numerous class, af ter the cultivators of the land, are for that reason the princi- 
pal cotisumers of the surplus of their labor. 


If our free-trade friends are deaf to the counsels of Hamilton, possi- 
bly they will listen to the admonitions of Adam Smith as he descants on 
the advantages of the home market. Hear him, the apostle of free trade: 

The capital employed in purchasing in one of a country in order to sell 
in another part the product of the industry of that country, generally replaces 
by such operation two distinct capitals that had both been employed in its agri- 
culture or manufactures, and thus enables them to continue employment, 
The capital used in buying foreign for domestic consumption, when the 
purchase is made by the produce of domestic industry, replaces also two distinct 
3 but one of them only supports domestic industry, the other supports 
foreign industry; and therefore foreign trade will give but one-half the encour- 
agement to the industry or the productive labor of a country that domestic or 
internal trade does, 

Of what value to the American farmer are the markets of the world 
in comparison with his home market? How much of the farmer’s sur- 
plus products does the world’s market require to-day? Before drop- 
8 substance for the shadow it would be well to inquire into 
the extent of the foreign demand for the products of our farms. 

If a policy is adopted which destroys the home market and forces the 
American farmer into the markets of the world, when his vessels are 
laden with the products of his farm to what ports on the inhabitable 

obe will he direct his course? Not to South America nor Asia nor 

ca nor Australasia nor the islands of the sea; for in all these there is 
practically no demand for our agricultural products, and there is no 
prospect that there ever will be, for these countries are abundantly sup- 
plied with agricultural Jaborers and surplus lands. Europe is the only 
country which does not feed its own people; and even there, Russia, 
Germany, Turkey, Roumania, Servia, and Hungary produce their own 
food supply and, excluding Germany, furnish a surplus for the Euro- 
pean markets. 

Outside of Great Britain, therefore, there is practically no demand 
for our agricultural products; and with the rich fields of India open to 
her it is not difficult to discern that the time is not far distant when 
even this demand will cease. 

Can it be possible that the farmers of this country can be induced to 
co-operate with the party of free trade and so cripple and destroy our 
manufacturing industries and thus deprive themselves of the very mar- 
ket which is their chief dependence? Will it better conditions to drive 
the men now engaged in manufacturing, and who are the consumers 
of the farmer’s us, out of the factory on to the farm to become his 
rival and add to the enormous volume of the products of the soil? 


Will the farmer, in a desire for relief from a temporary depression, in- 


vite a condition of things which will be permanently disastrous? 

If by a reversal of our policy the home market is destroyed, where 
on the face of the earth will the farmer turn to dispose of his surplus 
products? - . 

The Hon. J. R. Dodge, the accomplished statistician of the Agricult- 
ural Department, apong or the present depression and the worth- 
lessness of the foreign t, says: 

We can not force foreigners to buy our bread. There has been a mass of in- 
effable nonsense regarding the markets of the world“ for wheat, Less than 
a fourth of the people of the world eat wheat, Half of pend gy wee Europe 
scarcely know its taste, while few of the nations of Asia an rica have any 
knowledge of it, South America is now no market for flour, as more wheat is 

own there than is required for domestic consumption, and an annually en- 

rging outlet for wheat is now sought in the distribution of the surplus Aus- 
tralasia makes more than a home supply. India has a surplus of 10 to 15 per 
cent. 

Eastern Europe always has wheat to sell, leaving only Western Europe to 
supplement its nearly full garners with the contributions of all other pnk ire 
those of Europe included. Of the average 4 bushels consumed by each inhab- 
itantof Europe, only a half comes from other continents, and this is prac- 
— A the measure of the market for the wheat surplus of the world, a market 
which neither reciprocity nor the persuasion of any international comity can 
enlarge; nothing but war, famine, or pestilence, nothing but an act of God or 
a change of crop distribution utterly at variance with long-settled policy and 
practical sense, can swell to sudden importance the demand for wheat and flour 
that will relieve prevailing stagnation and advance prices. A 2 

It is futile to attempt to defy the law of supply and demand, So as 
farmers insist on growing only the bread grains, cotton, tobacco, ed gen Hos 
and to neglect other products which are needed, which we import at a cost of 
more than $200,000,000 annually, just so long will the lamentation over low 
prices continue. Diversification is essential to agricultural salvation. There 


i i lence and idleness, paral rise, fhtensifying rural inertia, 
— — aa dence on ie — — and the draining tt the re- 
to foreign lan The: appret to deprecate any effort 
towards independence or the cultivation of self-reliance, the stimulation of in- 
vention, the acquisition of manual skill, or the development of rural 
Their advice points in the direction of aimless poverty and practical dom. 

But the gentleman from Texas says: 

We ha to develop the branches of industry until to- du 
produre i eee in nine months aul that our — 8 
in a year, until we can produce 15 per cent. more of agri products than 
all our people can consume. 

Now, the question before you,“ he says, is what are we to do 
about that? You have gota home market. You have sold every dol- 
lar of your manufactures you can sell in the home market, and every 
dollar's worth of agricultural products you can sell, and yet you have 
a surplus on hand, and it is increasing just in pro to the increase 
of population. Now, what do you — — to do? Then, he says, 
The Democratic party is going to let down the bars“ and let these 
goods go to every people who want them, and take from those other 
people what they do not want. Let down the bars!” What is to 
hinder the surplus now from going abroad? ‘There is no export duty. 
But to let down the bars? will swell our surplus at home and incal- 
culably aggravate our condition. 

Mr. Chairman, we have tried the experiment of letting down the 
bars. The bars were down” during our entire colonial history, 
and England made us hewers of wood and drawers of water, dis- 
couraging and sometimes preventing a diversification of our industries, 
A sepia eres | establishment in South Carolina was, by act of Par- 
liament, d a public nuisance and abated, and an English states- 
man declared that we should not even make a hob nail in this coun- 
try ; and so the people of these colonies were dependent upon foreign 
countries, chiefly England, for their supply of not only the luxuries, 
but even their commonest necessities of life, and it was because of this 
condition of things more than anything else that the War of Independ- 
ence was undertaken. It was because of our inability to protect our 
own markets from invasion that the fabric of the Confederacy was taken 
down and our present form of government established. 

Mr. Mason, speaking on this subject, said: 

The people of this country demanded a Union stronger than the Confedera- 
tion, for the very purpose of shielding home industries from the prostrating 
assaults of foreign competition, thro the ion of commerce with other 
nations, so as to check or to prohibit the importation of commodities that inter- 
fered with the growth and prosperity of domestic manufactures; and sô as to 

ive native productions an impetus which would develop all the resources in- 

rent within the boundaries of the nation, essential for the supply and con- 
sumption of the population at all times. No fact is more securely established 
than is this. 

Touching this same subject. Daniel Webster said: 

I defy th ii t with the h „ 1 di - 

uainted with the annals of this country from LIS! to 1789. when the Conetitn- 

n was adopted, to say that protection of American labor and industry was 
nota leading. I might almost say the leading, motive South as woll as North, 
for the formation of the new Government. Without that provision in the Con- 
stitution, it never could have been adopted. 


Upon the establishment of our present form of Governmentin 1789, 
we put up the bars by an act of Congress, approved by President Wash- 
ington July 4, 1789, which act has been happily called the Second Dec- 
laration of Independence, which declared as follows: 

Whereas it is necessary for the support of Government, for the discharge of 
the debts of the United States, and for the encouragement and protection of 
manufactures; that duties be laid on goods, wares, and m imported : 


and then followed the list of articles on which duties were imposed, 


Nes 


Under the effect of these duties, increased by the neces- 


into existence and general ty was everywhere visible, But in 
1816 we did what the gentleman fim Texas now asks us to do, we 
“took down the bars, and instantly a flood of foreign imports swept 
in upon us, bringing devastation and ruin to all our industries and all 
the people. In speaking of this period, Horace Greeley, whom you 
may remember as once your candidate for the Presidency, and whose 
words therefore will come home to you with great unction, said [ap- 
plause on the Republican side]: 


At the close of the second war with England peace found this country dotted 
with furnaces and factories which had sprung up under the precarious shelter 
of embargo and war. These, not yet firmly lished, found themselves sud- 
denly to a relentless and determined fore competition. Great Brit- 
ain poured her fabrics, far below cost, upon our markets in a perfectdeluge. Our 
manufactures went down like grass before the mower,and ouragriculture and the 
wages of labor speedily followed. Financial prostration was general and the 
presence of debt was universal. In New Eng fully one-fourth of the prop- 
erty went through the sheriff's mill, and the prostration was scarcely less gen- 
eral elsewhere. In Kentucky the presence of debt was simply intolerable. In 
New York the leading merchants, in 1817, united in a memorial to Congress to 
„ well as our manufactures, from utter ruin by increasing 

e tar es. 


This condition of things continued until 1824 and 1828. Then the 
bars were put up again, and instantly our prostrate industries revived 
and brought happiness dnd prosperity to all the people. Our recovery 
‘was so marvelous that General Jackson, then President, said in 1832: 


“our country presents on every side marks of prosperity and happiness un- 
equaled, perhaps, in any other portion of the world. 


Henry Clay, speaking of these times in the United States Senate in 
1832, said: 


In short, sir, if I were to select any term of seven years since the adoption of 
the present Constitution which exhibited a scene of the most 9 dis- 
may and desolation, it would be exactly that term of seven years w! imme- 
diately preceded the establishment of the tariff of 1824. If the term of seven 
rs were to be selected of the greatest prosperity which this people have en- 
yed since the establishment of their present Constitution, it would be exactly 
beg rl racine of seven years which immediately followed the passage of the tariff 


But in 1832 the ery went up, as now, to take down the bars, and 
again we entered upon a period of free trade, and again the disastrous 
eee of 1816 followed. ‘The historian, speaking of this period, 


Again financial depression followed; assignments and bankruptcies resulted 
everywhere; manufacturers suspended operations, and business worse 
and worse till the culmination was reached in the finan: 1837, one of 
the most disastrous financial revulsions ever known—severer even than that 
which followed the repeal of the first tariff in 1816. Very few persons could save 
themselves; property of every description was d of at astounding sacri- 
fices. In some parts of Pennsylvania bank-notes were divided into halves, and 
even into quarters, money was so scarce, In Ohio ft was hard to get money 
eno to pay taxes. So little money was there that at sheriffs’ sales good horses 
sold for $2 each, cows at $1, and hogs at 6} cents apiece. In a ox 
was sold for 12} cents, hogs at 1} cents each, and tobacco at 62} cents per hogs- 


sities of the war of 1812, promising manufacturing industries 


The bars were down then. [Applause on the Republican side.] When 
free trade or a lo revenue tariff had done its desolating work we again 
put up the bars by the protective tariff of 1812. Promptly business 
Tevived, and so prosperous was this protective period that James K. 
Polk was forced to say in his message to Congress in 1846: 

Labor in all its branches is receiving an ample reward; while education, 
science, and the arts are rapidly enlarging the means of social happiness. The 
progress of our country in her career of tness, not only in the vast extension 
of her territorial limits and in the rapid increase of our 8 but in re- 


sources and wealth and in the happy condition of our people, is without an ex- 
ample in the history of nations, 


But again the cry went up: Take down the bars;“ and they were 
taken down. And what was the result? Let President Fillmore an- 
swer, and his answer is specially appropriate in reply to the gentleman 
from Texas, who claims that a low revenue duty will increase our trade 
with foreign nations and especially benefit the American farmer. It 
seems the same argument was then used to bring about the act of 1846. 

In 1851, speaking of the results flowing from the repeal of the tariff 
of 1842, President Fillmore, in his message to Congress, said: 

The value of our exports of breadstuffs and profisions, which ft was sup- 
poroa, the incentive of a low tariff and large importations from abroad would 

ave greatly augmented, has fallen from $68,000,000 in 1847 to $21,000,000 in 1551, 
with almost a certainty of a still further reduction in 1852. The policy which 
dictated a low rate of duties on foreign merchandise, it was thought those 
who established it, would tend to benefit the farming population of this coun- 
try by increasing the demand and raising the price of our agricultural products 
in foreign markets. The foregoing facts, however, seem to show incontestably 
that no such result has followed the adoption of this policy. 

Following the repeal of 1846, and under a revenue tariff, one disaster 
after another followed in quick succession until culminating in the crash 
of 1857, which brought universal ruin and dismay to all the people. 

President Buchanan, in his annual message in 1861, said: 

With unsurpassed plenty in alt the elements of national wealth our manu- 
facturers have suspended, our public works are retarded, our private e 


of different kinds are abandoned, and usands of useful laborers are thrown 
out of employment and reduced to want. 


In the light of history and experience can it be possible that our 
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Whatever may be the remedy for yi leary condition of theagri- 
culturist, one thing is very certain: it not be found in the markets 
of the world. On the contrary, do not statesmanship and common 
sense dictate the course pointed out in the measure we present? In- 
crease the body of consumers at home by maintai and enlarging 
our man ; secure to the farmer the home market for $350,000,- 
000 of farm products which last year poured in upon us; and, last, 
though not least, let him, under the protection we propose, diversify 
his industry by the culture of flax, hemp, sugar, silk, and wool, and 
by so doing the surplus of grains will disappear, prices advance, and 
new fields of profitable husbandry invite to fortune. 

I shall not detain the committee longer. We have sought in this 
measure to reduce the surplus revenues to the basis of governmental 
needs without impairing a single American industry or depriving a 
single laboring man of the products of his toil, 

We submit this measure to the considerate judgment of the House 
and the country in the confident belief that if enacted into law it will 
impart a fresh stimulus to all our industries, relieve whatever of de- 

ion there may now exist, ee at gs e ee e 
increased prosperity. [Loud applause on the Repu side.] 

During the delivery of the foregoing remarks the time of Mr. Bun- 
ROWS expired; when 

Mr. McMILLIN said: Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimousconsent that 
the gentleman be permitted to continue his remarks until he shall have 
completed them, without limit as to time. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered, 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the indulgence of the 
committee for a brief period to-day while I present some of the rea- 
sons why we think the measure proposed should not becomealaw. It 
would be pleasant, sir, to traverse these flowery fields of imagination 
into which we have been led by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Burrows], who has just addressed you. But I feel that my obi 
tions to the country are such as require that I state in a plain, calm 
way the increases and inconsistencies of the measure now under con- 
sideration and give reasons why this increase of taxes should not be 
made. Ishall try to confine myself to this, because I know how many 
gentlemen are anxious to discuss this question and how impossible 
it is going to be under the limit of debate suggested for all who de- 
sire to get a hearing. 

But before I forget it and goto the provisionsof this bill, I wish to pre- 
sent one fact in answer to all that the gentleman from has said 
concerning the beauties of the home market and in advocacy of ex- 


cessive rates of duty. 

Sir, he began his with the announcement that It is a theory, 
and not a condition, that confronts us. He seems to be anxious for an 
opportunity to put himself in antagoism to one of the greatest men 
of this country, and has done it in that way. Anticipating, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we would have something like the speech we have heard to- 
day, I went yesterday to the Bureau of Labor and Statistics to find out 
the condition of the State represented by the gentleman [Mr. Bun- 
Rows]. I ask his careful attention to the facts shown by the record 
there, and I invite him to call in his eloquence and bestow a little of 
his thought to home affairs. What is the condition there? There 
are 47,720 farms in Michigan on which are mortgages, and only 43,079 
that are not mortgaged. This was in 1888, and the condition is worse 
now. Is that a condition or a theory that confronts the gen- 
tleman at home? [Applause. ] 

If this be mere theory, I suggest to him that his ple would 
probably profit by more (improved) *‘condition’’ and less theory. When 
these words were spoken in reversed order by President Cleveland, they 
applied to an overflowing Treasury obtained by excessive taxation, 
which he was trying to induce Congress to remedy. But since that 
the Republican party has come into power. It has diminished the 
surplus and is proposing to get ridof the balance. This play on Presi- 
dent Cleveland's words is probably a delicate and unique way the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has of telling the House his party has squan- 
dered the condition“ and left the tax-payer nothing but 75 

Further, Mr. Chairman, I find that the average rate of interest paid 
by his poor, overtaxed, and excessively burdened constituents is 7.2 per 
cent.; and Iask him as a candid man, I ask him as an intelligent legis- 
lator, I ask him as one who is always ready to give whatever is the 
best reason even in a bad cause, I ask him what remedy this bill pro- 
poses for those overtaxed people? It increases their taxes on every- 
thing except sugar and makes them pay a bounty on that. Let him 
come back from South America; let him come back from Uruguay and 
Paraguay; let him withdraw his thoughts from Germany and from 
German competition, and let him tell his own people of Michigan how 
it is that, after more than twenty-five years of intense protection, half 
of the farmers in his State are mortgaged beyond their ability to pay. 
But, Mr. Chairman, this calamity is not peculiar to the constituents 
of the gentleman from Michigan, 

I wentalso through the records of the State of Ohio, and I found that 
in that State, so ably represented by the chairman of the Committee 
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on Ways and Means [Mr. MoKINLEXIJ, the number of mortgages is | the country judge whether the duties proposed in this bíll are intended 


291,640 and that the amount of mortgage indebtedness is $330,999,000, 
I ask that gentleman [Mr. MCKINLEY] what he has done in the meas- 
ure which he has brought before this House to relieve one particle of 
this‘excessive indebtedness. By the bill he leaves his people in worse 
condition. And if a home market is such a beautiful thing, if the erec- 
tion of walls is so admirable, if the destruction of commerce is so com- 
mendable, I ask these gentlemen why it is that none of the good effects 
have been visited on those two States. Why do mortgages multiply 
and profits diminish? In Illinois last year alone there were thirty- 
seven millions of mortgage debts recorded, according to the statistics 
found in the same bureau. 

Mr. Chairman, our Government is supported by taxes. These are 
obtained from two sources: 7 

First, from import duties. 

Secondly, from internal revenue. 

But however raised they are the money contributed by the people to 
meet the expenses of Government, and hence a burden to them, 

It would seem when there is a surplus flowing into the Treasury there 
could be no diversity of opinion as to what should be done; that, when 
the people are being taxed beyond the needs of economic Government, 

m of statesmanship and purity of patriotism would alike suggest 
reduction in taxation. That is our condition to-day. 

If we were members of a State Legislature or of a city council and 
found a surplus coming into the treasury, what would we do? Would 
we rant about a full treasury being necessary? Would we speak of a 
tax as a blessing? Would we hesitate as to our course? No, sir; we 
would make haste to reduce taxation and stop the flow of money to the 
treasury. Failing to do so, there is no city or State in this Union where 
we would not be accounted unfaithful servants and hurled from power. 

Sir, I welcome this rencontre between the two great political parties 
on purely economic questions with all the ardor that love of my coun- 
try and intense anxiety for its best interests could inspire. We are to 
be congratulated that we have reached a question where sectionalism 
is „ and where cursing of brother by brother can no longer be 
hi è 

Mr. Chairman, the present tariff system was adopted in time of war 
under pretext that it was necessary to carry on the war, and only to 
be temporary. At the close of the war the interest-bearing public debt 
was $2,381,530,294. Of this more than half has been paid, and still 
not one jot or tittle’’ of war taxation imposed on the necessaries of 
life has passed away. 

The annual interest charge has been reduced from $143,781,532 to 
$44,715,000, less than one-third its former proportions. Still the war 
tariffs remain and the ple beg in vain for relief. Year after year 
promises have been made to them that they should have a reduction 
of taxes. But the promise has been broken as often as made and their 
condition has become almost hopeless. The promises are made for 
campaign purposes, to obtain power, and then broken to retain it. A 
sad commentary on the evil times on which we have fallen is that it 
takes more bushels of corn to pay the interest now than it did in 1867, 
at the ruling prices. 

Sir, is a quarter of a century of grinding taxation not sufficient? 
Are the masses to have no relief from oppressive impositions made for 
the benefit of the classes? Are the agriculturists to be required to 
contribute forever excessive taxation that greater dividends may be 
paid to those in other pursuits? Are their farms still to go 
under mortgage while the empty dinner-pail, which the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Burrows] has left upon his desk, stands as a monu- 
ment and illustration of the further taxation that is to be imposed 
upon them? The platforms of all political parties have admitted the 
justice of their demands for relief. Stump orators of all parties have 
made themselves hoarse hallooing for relief. The last four Presidents 
have urged Congress to give it. Still the cry of the oppressed tax- 

er goes up in vain and adeaf ear is turned to his piteous plea. 

Sir, how long think you this can continue? Will your broken prom- 

ises not break their maker? Will your hollow hypocrisy not be ex- 

? The mutterings of discontent come loudér and louder; the din 
approaches this Capitol nearer and nearer, till the tax-payers of the United 
States, after waiting with a patience which would have aroused the 
envy of Job, have learned that sixty millions of people are sixty mill- 
ions strong. They have organized from the Lakes to the Gulf. They 
have learned, and they will teach you, that you are their servants, 
not their masters. They demand relief from excessive taxes, and you 
dare not longer refuse it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is sometimes claimed that the object of these 
excessive rates of tariff is to give higher wages to the workingmen. 
There is a notable absence of that argument here this time. The con- 
trary has become too apparent for the proposition to be even seriously 
discussed here as it tobe; but, asthe speeches made for home con- 
sumption will probably ring with that argument, as they have always 
done, I propose to give this committee a table prepared by the Super- 
intendent of the last census showing a list of manufactures of different 
kinds, the whole cost, the labor cost, and the per cent. which the labor 

cost bears to the whole 5 then I will add a statement of the 
rates of duty proposed by the Committee on Ways and Means, and let 


for the benefit of the laboring men or to put more money into the pockets 

of the manufacturers. Here is the table: 

Table compiled from the Tenth Census by Mr. Seaton, Superintendent, show- 
ing value of various manufactured products, per cent. of labor cost, rate 
of duty existing and proposed, 


Value of Percent-| present 
Industries, e of | tarit. 
Carpets..... $31, 792, 802 | $6, 835, 218 21.5 46.31 60, 88 
Cotton goods 210, 950, 383 | 45, 614, 419 21.6 35. 64 38. 00 
Bolts, nuts, eto. 0,073, 330 | 1,981,300 19.7 32, 00 30.00 
Nails and spikes.. 5,629,240 | 1,255,171 22.3 52.00 41.00 
Iron pipe, wrough 13, 292,162 | 1,788, 258 13.5 74.00 62. 00 
Oil, castor ... 653, 900 44,714 6.8 220. 00 125. 00 
Oil, linseed .. 15, 393, 812 681, 677 4.4 44,00 53, 00 
Screws (smallest). 2.184. 52 450,342 20. 9 72. 00 84. 00 
Wool hats (cheap) ... 8,516,569 | 1,893,215 22.2 68,00 111. 00 
Woolen goods. „606, 721 | 25, 836, 392 16.1 71,00 90. 00 
Worsted goods „549.942 5,683,027 16.9 7. 00 7108. 00 


* Clothing made, 50 per cent. +Some worsteds increased to 130. 


Take woolen goods as shown in this table. The whole amount made 
was $160,000,000; the labor cost was $25,000,000. The present duty is 71 
per cent.; and my distinguished friend sitting in front of me propases 
through his committee to fix it at 90 per cent.; yet labor gets 16.1 per 
cent. 

Next, consider worsted goods; and they get worse as they go ſurther. 


The value of the product was $33,000,000; labor received 85,000, 000; 
the labor cost was only 16.9 per cent. Yet they pro to increase 
duty on worsted goods to 103 per cent. and some wors are increased 


to 130 per cent. Does any man believe that the intention is to benefit 
the laboring man? I say that our true policy is to keep up this agita- 
tion; and if taxes are given in the name of labor and through the votes 
of labor let us see that labor gets its share. 

I remember to have heard the distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. MCKINLEY] in the Forty-seventh Congress say on this floor that 
instead of being in favor of a tariff for protection with incidental rev- 
enue he was in favor of a tariff for revenue with incidental protection. 
This was his position in 1883. But now when I examine his bill, when 
I look at the increases and the exclusions that are put in it, when I see 
that in framing the bill the committee have gone on apparently with 
the determination that there shall be no imports, I think his next plat- 
form will be ‘‘a tariff for protection with accidental revenue; ’’ for it 
will be an accident if it yields any revenue. [Laughter.] 

Ah! to the casual observer it would seem so; yet when you come to 
examine the bill, what are the facts? There is a provision that 
leaves chains where they are, and the bill would seem to show that 
this duty is only 43 per cent. Yet there is a basket clause to the same 
section which says that none of the chains shall pay less than 45 per 
cent. Why not come up boldly and say, We will increase the tax.“ 
But no; the farmer is abroad and with a mortgage over his home; it 
is not very good stump doctrine, pending a campaign, to increase any 
part ot his taxes without covering up the fact, and they have done it. 

Who ever saw such a bill as that presented by the majority? It is 
founded on no general idea and can be justified on no general principle. 
It raised the duty on certain woolen goods on the theory that the tariff 
is no tax and put sugar on the free-list on the plea that the tariff is a 
tax. Cabbage taxed 3 cents each, and the sauerkraut made of cabbage 
is not taxed at all. (Laughter. ] Hen eggs, edible, taxed 5 cents a 
dozen. Silk-worm eggs, that can not be eaten, are admitted free. 

The present rate of duty on champagne is $7 a dozen quarts, or 53 
per cent.—champagne, that magnificent and fiery fluid which will not 
cure a man if he is sick, but will soon fix“ him so he does not care 
whetherheissickor well. [Laughter.] You would suppose an earnest 
seeker after things on which he could increase taxation would not over- 
look that, and yet the committee left the duty on champagne at 53 
cent. and 8 it on woolen goods to more than 91 per cent., showing 
that their party have. more regard for internal heating appliances than 
for external. And so it goes from bad to worse through one hundred 
and fifty-six pages of increases and inconsistencies. 

Sir, there is a general change from ad valoren to specific duties, This 
answers two of the pu of those who advocate higher taxes. 
First, it conceals the rate of the duty, or therate as compared with the 
cost, from the consumer. It enables the taxing to continue with less 
complaint by the victim. Secondly, there is constantly going on all 
over the world a reduction in the cost of goods by reason of new in- 
ventions, discoveries, and the use of machinery. When the duty is ad 
valorem the purchaser gets, with the reduction of the price of the com- 
modity, a corresponding reduction of the duty; but when it is specific 


he gets no reduction, even if there is a decrease of one-half in the cost 
of the article. 

So these gentlemen, by the substitution of specific for ad valorem 
rates of duty, provide that the reduction shall not inure to the benefit 
of the consumer. 

Mr. BAYNE. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 


Mr. McMILLIN. Certainly. 8 

Mr. BAYNE.. Did not the Democratic Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Manning, and his successor in that office, Mr. Fairchild, both rec- 
ommend the substitution of specific for ad valorem rates of duty with 


a view to preventing frauds on the Government? 


Mr. McMILLIN. They did to some extent. But you will observe, 
my friend, that the Democratie party declined to adopt the suggestion. 

Mr. BAYNE, I know they did, but those who had to administer 
the law and knew the necessity for it wanted it done. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. i never before has such reckless- 
ness characterized the committee in the construction ofa bill. Never 
has such widespread consternation followed the promulgation of one. 
From every quarter and from almost every branch of trade comes the 
cry that rui» will follow itsenactmentintolaw. So great has been the 
clamor that changes have been made hourly since the bill was first 

rinted, and a change of nearly thirty millions was made after the bill 
had been voted on in committee the night before it was reported. 

Need I give instances of these complaints? One of the greatest in- 
dustries of Pennsylvania is her carpet manufacture. Millions of money 
and thousands of her people depend upon this. Many of them say 
this bill will ruin them. 

The duty on tobacco has been raised from 35 cents a pound to $2 per 

und. It is done under pretense of encouraging tobacco-raising. 

hat are the facts? In the Tobacco Journal I find that the average 
rice of tobacco for the last six years in Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and 
Kew York, States where tobacco is raised to some extent and where it 
is claimed benefits will flow from this bill, has not been in excess of 15 
cents. Hence no increase of duty can enhance the price, as the price is 
already below the duty. 

The cigar manufacturers of Key West and Tampa told the committee 
that a Johnstown flood or a fire which consumed half the town would 
be a blessing when compared to the evil which will come in the wake 
of this bill. Other cigar-makers complain. 

Exporters of canned goods of all kinds have represented to the com- 
mittee that the increase on tin-plate destroys their trade. The domes- 
tie workers of tin say they can not stand it. 

The manufacturers of electric machinery and of stoves complain at 
the excessive and unnecessary duty for the first time placed on mica, 
Thereby electric lighting and motive power are to be made more ex- 
pensive, and the transparency in the stove through which the darkness 
and gloom of the room are dispelled is to be taxed. Not content with 
placing the duty of 138 per cent. on common window-glass and taxing 
sunlight in the bome, the artificial light of the night is to be taxed— 
taxed by day and taxed by night. 

Sir, it was first proposed to put a duty of a dollar a pound on raw 
silk. Buta rebellion arose in thesilk-manufacturing centers. Its din 
reached this Capitol, penetrated the dark recesses where the majority 
of the committee were framing the bill, and forced them to call a halt. 
What was to be done? The few producers of raw silk complained that 
they could not compete with France. The silk manufacturers threat- 
ened vengeance if not allowed to continue the importation of raw silk 
free. They said their machines would stop; their labor would be 
thrown out of employment, want would stalk in the streets and pov- 
erty would succeed prosperity in the mills. Under this cross-fire what 
did the committee do? Followed the usual tactics. It fell back, as it 
has so often done, on the farmer and forced him to sustain the shock 
of this new assault. 

It proposes to pay a dollara pound out of the Treasury bounty onraw 
silk. It proposes to tax the farmer and raise $2,000, to be paid as bounty 
on each ton of raw silk produced in the United States. In other words, 
the Kansas farmer, who is burning corn in the absence ofa market, must 
pay a bounty to his neighbor who produces silk; over 13,300 bushels 
for each ton or 373,000 pounds of corn for every thousand pounds of 
silk, Then hedoes not own or get the silk after paying this enormous 
— 5 for it. We imported last year over 5,000,000 pounds of raw 


Gentlemen, how do you like it? How will your constituents like 
this new method of robbing them? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Do you not fear you will reach the point where they will not longer bear 
their load? Do not their impoverished families touch you? Do not 
the mo: hanging like a pall over their homes appeal to you and 
implore you to lift the heavy hand of the tax-gatherer from them, to 
put not the felonious fingers of unjust taxation into their pockets? 

But, Mr. Chairman, this is not all. The committee have recom- 
mended the payment of 2 cents a pound on all the sugar produced from 
cane in the United States. It will take seven millions and a half an- 
nually to meet this bounty, even if there is no increase in production. 
The entire sugar tax, over $55,000,000, is surrendered, and $7,500,000, 
collected off other goods and from other people, is taken out of the Treas- 
ury and given as a bounty to sugar-producers, making a change in the 
Government revenues of $63,000,000. The committee has been im- 
plored not to attempt the bounty system on sugar. The sugar-makers 
themselves, though not getting as much protection out of the tariff as is 
proposed by this bill, have begged the Government not to take 
of their business. They foresee that the passage of this bill means the 
placing of their sugar-houses under the surveillance of Federal officials, 


the employment of spies and informers under pretext of protecting the 
Government against fraud, indictments in Federal courts for alleged 
Violation of law, the employment of thousands of officials to watch 
from cane to the coffee-pot, and the myriad ills which flow from 
Government’s intermeddling to ran the citizen’s business. 

On this subiect Governor Warmoth, of Louisiana, a very prominent 
Republican, an extensive sugar-planter, used the following language 
before the committee: 


Mr. Bayxe. How would a bounty operate? 

Mr. WaRNOTEH. It would be destructive to the industry. 

Mr. Bayxe. Why so? 

Mr, WARMOTH, Banas it would disclose the fact, which everybody under- 
cree pa ee the tariff is a bounty, and the moment it is understood that we are 
singled out and a bounty paid into our hands there would be a universal cry for 
the destruction of that bounty. 

Mr. BAYNE. From whom would the cry come? 

Mr. Wanuorn. Unanimously from the country. 

Mr. Bayne. Suppose the effect of paying a bounty would be to develop your 
industry and make it produce an adequate supply for the consumption of the 


country? 
Mr. WarMotTs. No bounty would be of any benefit to us, because it would 
be very short-lived. We could not get a man to put capital in the sugar indus- 


ry under a bounty. 


I would like to ask the gentleman from Michi [Mr. Burrows] 
why it is that in the late campaign in Louisiana he was there making 
speeches urging the people to support the oe candidate in order 
to protect sugar, and yet he comes here and himself lays his hand upon 
it to smite it down. Has the condition or the theory changed? 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

You had better take your hands off. I will go a little further as to 
the objects of this taxation. There must have been a motive for it. 
Wise men do not move without motives; intelligent men who have 
great affairs in their hands at least have something plausible in sight 
before they take such a radical step as this. 

For one hundred years we have gone along without bounties; for one 
hundred years the producers have not been allowed to go up to the 
Treasury and take the money out. It is true that Alexander Hamil- 
ton, a man who said in the beginning of the Government that the peo-, 
ple were not to be trusted, a man who said that the Senate must 
be made a life body, because it was necessary to check the imprudence 
of the Democracy, that man who has been read from to-day—been 
brought forward as the chief apostle of this doctrine—did advocate itin 
the beginning, but, till now, fora hundred years no man has ever broken 
into Congress who was rash enough to follow him. But to-day a new 
doctrine is promulgated, and upon this new doctrine we take issue, 
Weare doe E to meet you in this conflict and ready to discuss with you, 
not only the propriety of giving bounties, but the justice of doing so. 
It is without foundation in justice and without warrant in the Consti- 
tution. The Topeka (Kans, ) case, decided by the Supreme Court, Jus- 
tice Miller delivering the opinion, clearly decides the unconstitution- 
ality of a tax levied for such apu 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad the committee have at last confessed that 
our present excessive tariff is a system of indirect bounties, and that 
they have determined to try both. There were two ways in which to 
give something to the silk-grower: one, indirectly, by placing an im- 
port duty on raw silk, thereby increasing the price of domestic silk; 
the other by paying the bounty directly from the Treasury afterit has 
been collected from the people. The latter is the bolder way and raises 
the issue squarely whether it is right to take by taxation money from 
one citizen to be paid to another to increase the profits of his calling. 

By this the mask is moved. The tax-payer can see his adversary face 
to face and know the hand that smites him. The grasping fingers seize 
the cash boldly instead of doing it covertly. The issue is broadly made, 
Let the battle be bravely fought, and let the 3 of the country 
say whether the bounty and largess system can long flourish with an 
Anglo-Saxon, justice-loving race, who have the intelligence to know 
their rights and the manhood to maintain them. 

Mr. Chairman,.what are the consequences to flow from this taxation 
of one man to make a donation to another, this Peter-robbing, Paul- 
paying process? Where is it to end? If you give a bounty on silk be- 
cause it does not pay to produce silk in this country why not also give 
iton jute and encourage our people to raise their own jute? Why not 
on figs and produce figs at home? Why not on bananas and raise them 
under our own flag? The price of corn is down till in some parts of 
the country it has been burned for fuel. Will you extend your pater- 
nity and give the farmer a bounty on corn? The price of beef cattle 
and hogs is low. Will you give a bounty on meat products, and 
make these pay? The producers of these by much toil pay the bounty 
on silk and sugar. Are they to receive no recognition from this pa- 
ternal Government? How much will it cost? What will it lead to? 
It will lead inevitably and quickly to corruption. The corridors of 
this Capitol will resound with the footfall of interested jobbers. Com- 
mittee-rooms will re-echo with the voices of those seeking the Gov- 
ernmental largess. The request will become a demand; the demand 
a din. It will begin by Congress subsidizing the industries and end 
with the industries subsidizing Congress. 

This is no new business. The Pacific Mail Steam-Ship Line was sub- 
sidized. Corruption bbe in and did its cankering work. More and 
more was demanded, more and more given. A lobby, strong as 
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Sampson, was organized, and thesubsidized line kenneled its hell-hounds 
around this Capitol to scent out those who would sell their country 
and to hound down those who would not. Seven hundred thousand 
dollars, according to the report of an investigating committee was used 
to cyrrupt Congress and force the bounty. Like Senator Dilworthy’s 
hundred thousand dollar appropriation in the Gilded Age, it took 
it all to get it through Congress. The bounty business went from bad 
to worse till the people, tired of its injustice and disgusted with the 
corrupt method of obtaining it, withdrew it and returned to the sound 
principle of equal rights to all, exclusive privileges to none.“ [Ap- 
use, 


Sir, do you suppose they have so soon forgotton the sad lesson of 
these scandals? Do you think they will willingly return to a system 
which is unjust when aiministered at its best and corrupt when ad- 
ministered at its worst? They will not. 

But go on, gentlemen, in your wild career. By and by you will 
find that this country is thoroughly impressed with theidea of Democ- 
racy’s great statesman, President Cleveland, that ‘‘ unnecessary taxa- 
tion is unjust taxation. [Great applause on the Democratic side.] 

Sir, the country is now demanding relief at your hands, It is stag- 
gering under a weight of taxation too grievous to be borne. Popula- 
tion has increased and currency in circulation decreased. The farmer 
has been taxed on what he eats, the linen and woolen he wears, and 
the hoe and hammer with which he works. He has been taxed not 
merely to support the Government, but to make some other man’s es- 
ta fs ope pay a better dividend. His wheat has run down in price 
till it hardly pays for producing, handling, and hauling; his hogs and 
cattle have gone down till it does not pay to raise them, and his corn 
has no adequate market. 

Yet, sir, under this ruinous policy, while the innocent corn-burner is 
ab: in the land and the smoke of his cereal sacrifice ascends from 
impoverished homes, the self-constituted tutelary deities who assume to 
pree over American homes with such paternal solicitude accept not 

is sacrifice, heed not his prayers. 

Sir, I turn to the majority of the Ways and Means Committee and 
ask them: How have you met the fearful responsibility placed upon 

ou in an evil hour by an overtaxed, too-confiding, and deluded public? 

What relief do you propose for the frightfal ills that afflict the land? 

You find the farmer burning his corn. Have you stopped the con- 

flagration? You find the fires being extinguished in many northérn 

furnaces. Have you rekindled them? You find immense woolen man- 

ufacturing establishments crashing and in ruins all around you. Have 
put an end to it? j 

You find the farmers mortgaged to death; you hear the rueful rapof 
the auctioneer’s hammer making desolate their homes, and still you 
go blindly, madly on, taxing to relieve against taxation. You have 
seen city after city and State after State since President Harrison’s 
election leave the Republican ranks and join the party founded by Jef- 
ferson, which took charge of this Government ninety years ago, and 
whose motto was then. as now. Equal laws, economic government, and 
just taxation.“ Still you read not the handwriting on the wall. You 
rush rashly on your own mad way. Verily, “Whom the gods would 
destroy they first make mad. 

What relief do you propose for the woolen manufacturers, now on the 
verge of ruin? You add an additional tax to the wool they consume. 
They say you will destroy them. You found the leather industry one 
of the most flourishing in this country. Last year our exports of 
leather and leather goods were nearly $11,000,000. We went to the ut- 
termost parts of the earth for raw hides and admitted them free of duty. 
They were manufactured by American hands, moistened with American 
sweat, and dexterously wrought into fine goods by American fingers, 
and returned whence they came increased in value to the great profit 
of the American laborer. You attempted to lay your blighting hand 
upon that and to wither it. But fortunately the people to be ruined 
by your rapacity were strong enough to walk into yourcommittee-room, 
seize you and you loose before it was too late. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee has not stopped here. Not content 
with the imposition of duties on things produced in this country under 
pretext of protecting American labor, they go a vast stride further and 
more than double the tax on tin-plate. Not a ton of it is made here; 
hot a laborer would be thrown out of employment by admitting it free 
of duty. At one cent a pound it yielded last year $7,279,459 revenue. 
They propose after the next election to make the duty 2.15 cents a 
pound instead of 1 cent. On the present basis of importations this 
would yield $15,650,848. The gentleman from Michigan knew that 
the poor man would complain of this, so he brought in an insignificant 
tin bucket to illustrate the extent of the injury done to the interests 
of the poor by this new tax. But, Mr. Chairman, the injury does not 
stop with the tin dinner-pail. This is more than a tin-bucket issue. 

The laborer living in the city has no marble mansion. He is not able 
to cover his cottage with enduring copper or fine slate; he has to cover 
it with tin. His wife takes canned goods from tin cans and cooks them 
in tin stove-vessels. He can not spare the time from work to return 
home at noon and eat his bread with singleness of heart with wife 
and little ones; his dinner is taken to furnace or factory in a tin pail. 
Yet he is to have the cost of his roof, his supplies, and his pail doubled 
by this tax. - 
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Representatives of vast canning industries, canneries of fish, frui 
vegetables, and oysters, have come before the Committee on Ways 
Means and begged that this suicidal step be not taken. They have 
represented that it would retard or ruin their industries, but to no pur- 


pose. ; 

This brings me to another position taken by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Bun- 
ROWS], claiming that this bill is in response to the elections in 1888, 
They both speak of there having been an issue joined in 1888, a 
conflict waged, and a victory achieved. Victory! when a hundred 
thousand majority was against you on the pòpular vote! It is true you 
did have a scant majority in this House. 

Mr. MILLIKEN, Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. McMILLIN. With 5 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Does the gentleman not believe that more than 
one hundred thousand Republican votes were suppressed in the South 
and not allowed to be cast? 

Mr. McMILLIN. No, sir; thatis absolutely false; absolutely false. 
There never was a greater falsehood perpetrated; and I have got tired 
of this business of a lot of people standing up with their phylacteries 
spread abroad, thanking God that they are not like other men, and 
coming here and criticising others when their own records are as rotten 
as the cancer’s core. Whatis the record of your party? Youstole one 
Presidency and bought another, and now you talk about a 
vote. [Applause on the Democratic side and in the galleries. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. If the gentleman will permit 

Mr. McMILLIN. One moment. You shall have an opportunity to 
get in, but not just now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to suggest that the audience 
present in the galleries are there by the co of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and that manifestations of approval or disapproval are not 


proper. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Now, Mr, Chairman, as the gentlemen have said, 
there was an issue joined and a conflict waged, and I, being forced to 
it, will tell how it was w; 

It is a fact, known to all men who are not either too blind to see a 
truth or too ee 1 a it, that the ‘‘fat was fried out of the 
manufacturers all over the country for campaign purposes. Go to the 
Post-Office Department and ask even your sag Fer how 
much money he contributed. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. But you talk and will not allow a reply. 

Mr. MANSUR. Will the gentleman from Tennessee permit me to 
ask him a Be in this connection? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I have but very limited time. 

Mr. MANSUR. I know you have; but are you not of the opinion 
that at least one hundred thousand men were, by fear of being de- 
prived er labor, coerced into voting for the Republican party against 
their will? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. It is a fact generally known, Mr. that 
during the last campaign money was used without stint; votes were 
bought in blocks of fixe.“ Some of the people who put up the 
‘boodle’ to buy the “‘blocks’’ have been rewarded with fat offices, 
Now, it is proposed to pay others in an indirect way. 

Mr. MILLIKEN, The Presidential candidate on our side did not 
put up $10,000 as yours did. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, it seems to have been foreseen by 
the committee that that class of our people engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, constituting, according to our last census, about 47 per cent. of our 
population, would not longer submit to needless taxation without some 
pronon was given them. They cast about for a sop to be thrown to 
them. 

I imagine when the able gentlemen of the majority got together to 
consider how to delude the farmer there was silence for the space of a 
whole hour, in which all present were given over to serious thought 
and solemn meditation. If they forgot the farmer now he would not 
forget them in November. A day of reckoning was to come, a day in 
which the deep secrets of dark committee-rooms would be revealed. 
I imagine that my distinguished friend from Iowa, Governor GEAR, 
had to break the ominous silence, and did it in about this fashion: 

Well, Mr. Chairman, we have looked after your iron furnaces at 
Ironton, after Brother BAYNe’s glass-worksand iron foundries at Pitts- 
burgh, and after everybody’s tin-plate works which do not exist any- 
where. Now, what are you going to do for our farmers? 

„The CHAIRMAN (with seeming gravity), Increase the duty on corn 
from 10 cents a bushel to 15. 

“Governor GEAR, Why, that won't help anyhody. We ex 
last year more than 69,000,000 bushels and only imported 2,401 bush- 
els. Who can be deluded to think that affected prices? = 

“The CHAIRMAN. Well, what do you say to putting an additional 
tax on wheat, making it 25 cents a bushel instead of 20? Brother 
MCKENNA, how does that strike you? You come from a wheat coun- 


try. 

Mr. McKenna. Oh, Mr. Chairman, we will fool nobody but our- 
selves by this. Farmers can readand write. They can not be ed. 
[Laughter.] We exported last year more than 46,000,000 bushels of 
wheat and 9,000,000 barrels of flour, and only imported 1,946 bushels 
of wheat. The import duty was only $389. The difference of duty 
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would not buy one old horse. We will be laughed at. Besides, we 
have already increased the tax on chains and farm implements. I feel 
very y about the whole business. 

. Burrows. What are you going to do for my State? The farm 


ers there are growing 9 
„The CHAIRMAN. We'll fix them. Put a duty on cabbage. 
“Mr. BURROWS, But we've put sauerkraut on the fre- list. ¶ Laugh - 


ter.] 

„The CHAIRMAN. But, BURROWS, old fellow, don't complain. Be 
reasonable. We had to do something ſor the Dutch. 

“Governor GEAR, I will mee bis what you can do and help all of 
us out West; place a duty on hides. 

“The CHAIRMAN, No; that won't do. If ve take hides off the free- 
list now they’ll take the hides off our party in November. [Laugh- 
ter.] But Ill tell you what we can do and what we will do; we'll tax 
teasels. That sounds fresh and fine, whether it is or not. 

“ Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But, Mr. Chairman, our farmers won't know 


what teasels are. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. So much the better, old boy. The less they know 
about this bill the better for us.“ [Laughter. | 

So teasels were taxed, and the farmers throughout the land were com- 
manded to rejoice. 

Here the Kaater fell.] 
r. BURROWS. I ask unanimous consent that the time of the gen- 

tleman from Tennessee be extended. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Tennessee be tted to continue 
until he has concluded his remarks. The Chair hears no objection. 


Mr. McMILLIN. I thank the gentleman from Michigan and the 
committee for their courtesy; I will not ask indulgence very much 


Mr. Chairman, let us dissect this bill as it affects the farmer and see 
what slight cause there is for his rejoicing. The committee, with great 
flourish of trumpets, announced that they increase the duty on bacon 
and hams, beef, mutton, pork, and vegetables, garden seed, corn, 
corn meal, oats, wheat, wheat flour, and milk. The following table 
shows how extensively it benefits the farmer: 


Value of im- 
portation, 


N! 


5 

fi 172 
aoe ‘ 

Co 1,212 
Corn meal 10 ©, per bu. 20 c. per bu. 352 
Oats......... 10 c. per — 15 c. per bu. 10,178 
Wheat. 20 c. per bu. 2 e. per hu. 3,997 
Wheat fi 20 per cent... no 


It will be observed that the duty on bacon and hams is increased 
from 2 cents per pound to 5 cents per pound; on beef, mutton, and 
pe from 1 cent per pound to 2 cents per pound. On straw, which 

now free, a duty of $2 per ton is proposed. A duty on straw! That 
is enough to make the gravest of our chaplains laugh. The idea of 
taxing teasles and straw! I have heard of straw bids and straw bonds, 
but this is the first straw bill I ever saw. On vegetables, not otherwise 
provided for, the duty is increased from 10 per cent. to 25 per cent. ; 
on potatoes, from 15 per cent. to 25 cents a bushel; on hogs, from 20 

cent. to $1.50 each; on corn, from 10 cents a bushel to 15 cents a 
erg on corn meal, from 10 cents a bushel to 20 cents a bushel; on 
oats, from 10 cents a bushel to 15 cents a bushel; on wheat, from 20 
cents a bushel to 25 cents a bushel; and on wheat flour, from 20 per 
cent. to 25 per cent. 

Now we come to the duty on milk. [Laughter.] This suggests to 
the farmer what has been going on all this time with the manufacturer. 
I have made a little calculation which I will ask that the House in- 
dulge me by listening to. Remember that the main things on which 
it is supposed the farmer is benefited are corn and wheat, bacon and 
hams, meat products, flour, and corn meal. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia, Did the gentleman say that this 
bill proposes a tax on straw? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Yes; a tax on straw. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. After giving us free whisky and 
free sugar! [Laughter.] The relief is greater than I thought it was. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Sir, the import duty under the present law on 
all of these things is only $37,497. The proposed duty will be $56,346, 
oran increase of $18,749. That is what they give to the farmer. But 
now let us see how, like the miserly hypocrite ‘‘who puts a penny in the 
urn of poverty with one hand and with the other takes out a shilling,” 


‘116, Common window-gliass, 16 by 21 


they have taken from the farmer the pretended benefit may to him in 
the shape of taxation. I will instance only one ke r Chairman, 
to meet all of these items to which I have referred, use my time 
is short and I appreciate the courtesy of the House and do not desire to 
trespass upon it. But upon the single item of garden seeds I want to 
show you what they have done. 

The pro increase of duty on the things I have mentioned is $12,- 
299, and increased duty on garden seeds alone is $18,749. So that 
after giving the relief to the farmer on these things I have mentioned they 
go to work and tax him $6,000 more than is yielded to him on the articles 
mentioned, by the duty on garden seeds. And on whose testimony was 
that done? Let us see for whose benefit it was done. Gentlemen on 
the other side have read so much of testimony that I suppose it will 
not be amiss for me also to refer to some testimony. Mr. Landreth, 
the great seed man, appeared before our committee and made a state- 
ment. 

Here is an extract from his testimony : 

Mr. McMILLIN. Two hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth is im- 
toon under the dutiable class and $2,000,000 free, and the American product is 

12,000,000, so it makes about 16 per cent. imported, Is yours an incorporated 
company or — 25 a firm? 

Mr. LANDRETH, It is 


acres, 


So, Mr. Chairman, in order that they may make 15 per cent. instead 
of 7 or 8 per cent. on the capital invested, the committee pro to 
increase the duty on garden seeds from 20 to 30 per cent. t is a 
specimen and a fair specimen of the work. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side. z 

Mr. SPRINGER. Where does he live? : 

Mr. McMILLIN. He has farms in Virginia and New York, I think, 
and in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, but I do not know his residence. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I can have the indulgence of the committee, 
I will give in detail the enormous increases proposed by the bill, 

Sir, the majority boast much of the proposed re of the tax on 
poaa High as is the present rate it is a revenue duty, for seven- 
eighths of all the increase of cost on the article goes into the Treasury 
to support the Government. This the committee could not endure, 
It was not a tariff for protection with incidental revenue.’ Sugar 
is, therefore, puton the free-list and the revenue sacrificed. The opie 
would have less cause to complain if the reduction had been made for 
the honest purpose of relieving them. Butit was not. Itwas made 
that the duty on other articles might be increased. The tax was re- 
moved to be reimposed on articles where seven-eighths of the cost 


358 | thereby added to them should go to the pockets of individuals, whereas 


on sugar it had gone to the Treasury. 

The reduction was made that the tax on barrel-hoops, pail-hoops, 
and cotton-ties might be increased from 35 per cent. to 103 per cent. 
It was madethat the duty on common window-glass might be increased 
to 134 per cent. It was made that the tax on woolen goods might be 
raised to 91 per cent. It was made that the duty on pocket-knives 
might be increased. It was made that the duty on tin-plate might be 
more than doubled. It was made that the smith’s anvil mightring in 
a higher key of taxation and that the farmer’s chain might clank a 
heavier bondage to taxation. It was made that other great increases 
might be perpetrated. The following are only a few of them: 


Table showing increase in rate of duty on many articles in common use. 


Articles. 


Ary Common window-glass, 10 by 15 .. 
116. Common window-glass, 24 by 2. y 
116, Common window-glass, above t 
131. Freestone, 2 


131. Freestone, grani 

144, Cotton-ties.........-. 

18 Tin VVVTCV0TCV0V0VꝓV0T7VT7TV0T0TVTTTVVTT en A 
4 ngots, eto., above 16 cents per poun: 

151. Wire-fence rods, No. 6. 

169. Pen-knives, eto. 

171. Table cutlery ..... 

ns 
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Table showing increase in the rate of duly, ele. Continued. 


40,00 65.00 

30,00 50.00 

35.00 50.00 

35.00 60. 00 

69,00 100.00 

94.59 125. 00 

88. 43 135. 00 

93.81 124,00 

va 68.41 147.00 

Do... 67. 60 130. 00 

391. Worsteds, knit goods, under 30 cents ... 73.20 130. 00 
891. Worsteds, knit goods, 30 to 40 cents. 68. 41 147.00 
891, Worsteds, knit goods, 40 to 60 cents.. 67.60 130. 00 
391. Worsteds, knit goods, 60 to 80 cents. 68.98 112. 00 
391. Worsteds, knit goods, above 80 cents 71.22 90. 00 
891. Worsted sha ws. . . . . e — 61. 82 93. 00 
891, Belts for presses (printing) . + 53.14 101. 00 
$92. Blankets and flannels and hats. 69.70 110.00 
393. Women's and children's dress 68.00 103.00 
GCC ———— 60. 00 73.00 

304. Women’s and children's dress 85. 00 110. 00 
395. Clothing, ready- made. 51. 00 84.00 
396. Cloaks, dolmans, ete... — 60. 00 82.00 
307, Webbings, gorings, eto. . .. . eee eee posis 64.00 99.00 


3 were the purposes of the change; these the results flowing 
m it. 

Sir, the committee has not been content with simply placing the tax 
remitted on sugar on other things, nor have they enlightened this House 
as to the real effects of the bill. They only claim that the bill is a 
saving of $60,000,000, exclusive of the increases. The increases amount 
to sixty-five millions nine hundred and odd thousand dollars. There- 
fore there is a net increase of taxation of $5,000,000, or about five mill- 
ions on imports, notwithstanding the repeal of the sugar duty. 

The committee has omitted from its calculations $25,000,000 of in- 
creases. Tin-plate alone, patent to every one, is one-third of this 
amount. Under the present law the articles left on the dutiable list 
yield one hundred and sixty millions annually. The majority report 
admits that they would yield $200,000,000 under the proposed law, but 
an accurate estimate, based on the importations of last year, shows 
that they would yield more than two hundred and twenty-five millions, 
Under existing law the articles left on the dutiable list average 41 per 
cent. rate of duty. The majority admit that their bill increases this 
to 51 per cent.; but a correct calculation shows it would be increased 
to 58 per cent. Therefore, it turns out that the sugar duty was re- 
pealed to increase the rate of duty on every other schedule and to in- 
crease the average from 41 to 58 percent. Well may the committee say: 
We have not so much concerned about the price of articles we 
consume,” ete. 

Mr. Chairman, in the beginning of the Government tariff taxes were 
imposed at a low rate toobtain revenues, Later on they were increased 
to foster infant industries, The next plea was that they should be high 
to protect American labor. Now all of these grounds are ignored and 
the committee promulgate the doctrine of exclusion. This is supple- 
mented by the ty system, which is still worse. Manufactures are 
to be built up by bounties, vanquished commerce is to be restored by 
bounties, prostrate agriculture is to be quickened by bounties, and 
bankrupt farmers are to be further taxed to pay these bounties, 

Sir, we have tried this doctrine of high tariffs for more than a quar- 
ter of acentury. What are the results? Pretending that its object 
was to increase wages it has been found wholly inadequate to this task, 
and laborers have been forced to organize and to enter trade unions to 
protect themselves. Who denies this? 

Pretending to have for its object the building up of a home market 
for agricultural products we find agriculture prostrate, farms mort- 
gaged, the price of lands run down near the oldest manufacturing cen- 
ters, and colonization societies organized in New England to reinhabit 
the abandoned homes. At the same time farmers are forced to organize 
to get the things they need at reasonable prices and to try to stop their 
farther destruction. 

Pretending that it was only temporary in its needs and demands it 
asks more protection as the industries grow older, and now proclaims 
through the report of the majority that the object is exclusion of for- 
eign importations.. Sir, for months we have had in our midst distin- 
guished representatives of South American republics in grave council 
trying to devise means of restoring and extending commerce and try- 
ing to bind in’ closer bonds the sister republics of the continent; but 
before that congress of nations breaks up, while they yet think us hon- 
est in our professions, we announce to the world that we want to de- 
stroy commerce, not to rebuild it; that to get cheap wool to clothe our 
people would be a misfortune. 

But strange as it may seem some of those who advocate exclusion and 

retend to think that commerce is a calamity favor the granting of 
Pinne to American ships that they may sail empty from sea to sea 
and in ballast from continent to continent. 

Mr. Chairman, all sorts of contrivances and devices have to be re- 


sorted to even by the friends and framers of prohibitory tariff laws to 
counteract the evil effects of their legislation. The American manu- 
facturer is allowed a rebate of the duty he has paid on raw materials 
when he ships his manufactured goods out of the country. 

For example, if he imports raw materials on which duty is paid, 
manufactures them and exports he has refunded to him the duty paid 
and can afford to sell to his foreign customer that much cheaper; but 
if he wants to sell to one of his own coun en the same article the 
duty is not refunded and has to be added to the other costs of the 
goods. Therefore, our patched-up laws allow our people to sell cheaper 
to the British than to the American laborer; to the Russian peasant 
than to the free-born American citizen. 

Mr. Chairman, it is possible some parts of the country exceptionally 
well located can continue to stand the strain of excessive taxes under 
which we have so long staggered. In my own State the coal, iron, 
and limestone lie in sight of each other; cotton or blue grass may 
be grown on the land. The cotton raised may be manufactured with 
water-power at the field. There for hundreds of miles is a mild cli- 
mate producing every agricultural product needed, teeming with ta 0 
ulation. Draw a circle embracing 25,000 square miles around = 
ville, Chattanooga, Memphis, Birmingham, or Atlanta and you have 
a territory filled with people who require supplies and support industry; 
but draw asimilar circle around Boston, Portland, Galveston, San Fran- 
cisco, or any other seaport city and the sharks and sword-fish occupy 
half the territory and it is the home of the porpoise. What sort of a 
home market does this waste of waters make when commerce is killed? 

Whatever may be the condition of the balance of the country, New 
England has to have a change. She has to get her raw materials cheaper. 
Her manufactures once had such a market as no other people had any- 
where else in the world. The South was then agricultural, but at- 
tempted no manufacturing. She made great values, and her four and a 
half millions of slaves were consumers. Now, her seven millions freed- 
men are e singh We no longer go to New England for our cotton 
or coarse woolen goods. We make them at home. We hear complaint 
in the Northwest. It must be observed that we no longer keep our 
smoke-houses and corn-cribs in Minnesota and Illinois, They are at 
home. 

Instead of going to Pittsburgh for iron, we sell hundreds of thousands 
tons yearly in Pittsburgh or through Pittsburgh; and this industrial 
revolution has just begun. The land that was prostrate has arisen. 
The young industrial giant is ready for the conflict. We will ulti- 
mately sell our cotton goods in Lowell. The people who have learned 
that New England can not pay two transportations and compete with 
them will learn that it is cheaper to ship cotton goods than raw cotton. 
Then in dead earnest will the conflict for supremacy begin. ‘Then will 
it be seen that the absence of commerce on the seas is paralysis to the 
seashore. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit the following to show increases proposed by 
the bill: 


Table showing increases admitted by the majority under different schedules. 


Tobacco ....... 
Agricultural, eto. 
Spirits... 


—— 


Pulp, paper, eto 
Sundries s.s... 


Sir, there should be twenty-five millions added to this to make it 
show all the increases. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] has already commented with 
such ability upon the system of allowing the American to sell to the 
foreigner at a cheaper rate than he sells to the home consumer that I 
will not enter upon that part of the discussion as I had intended, 

I shall not trespass longer upon the time of the House, Mr. Chair- 
man. Wearewilling to meet this issue as the gentlemen themselves 
have made it. When they go before the country and state that they 
have taken the tax off sugar, when all that was obtained from sugar, 
went into the Treasury, to put it upon things where nine-tenths of the 
burden thus imposed would go into the pockets of individuals, we are 
ready to meet them on the question. There can be no doubt about the 
result. Whatever else may be in this bill or out of it, Mr. Chairman, 
the people of this country will never submit permanently to the system 
of bounty. 

Mr. Chairman, let me in conclusion say it is in the power of the 
majority to pass this bill. The majority the people elected and sent 
here would not, but that which you yourselves have made by unseating 
members can and will pass it. 

The Apostle Paul, in one of his epistles, uses this exclamation: Oh! 
who deliver me from the body of this death?” This had refer- 


ence to an ancient practice. Whenacertain crime was committed they 
did not put the pel esto in the penitentiary as we sometimes do; nor 
hang him as we occasionally do. But worse than these, they took the 
body of the victim and lashed it to him. Wherever he went he was 
forced to bear it till decaying muscle fell from muscle, and joint from 
joint. If he walked forth by day the flies of the air infested him. 

e lay down at night, the creeping things of earth made his sleep more 
horrible than a dream of hell. But by day and by night he was forced 
to bear his load of guilt till the stench stifled him, and dying he ex- 
claimed, Oh, whoshall deliver me from the body of this death?” 

Sir, when this bill is passed and its enormous increase of taxation, 
its inconsistencies, its iniquities, and corrupting bounties are known, 
the people will lash it to the backs of those who so far forgot their 
country as to vote for it. 

And when the ides of Novembercome, when November’s sky is bright 
and clear for Democracy, when November's clouds are bleak and drear 
for Republicanism, asad wail will go up from Republican candidates all 
over the country, the wail of remorse and defeat, ‘‘Oh ! who shall de- 
liver me from the body of this death? [Loud applause on the Demo- 
cratic side]. > 

Mr. BAYNE. I was one of those, Mr. Chairman, who felt that a 
long discussion of the provisions of this bill was not only at this time 
unn „but that the people of the country would disapprove it. 
I recollect the fact that in the last Congress we long discussed not only 
various conditions which confronted us then and that are confronting 
us all the time, but that we had debated essentially the attitude of the 
two parties respecting the question upon which we are called upon to 
vote. I felt that the Senate bill conspicuously set forth the policy and 
principles of the Republican party and that the Mills bill set forth 
the views of the Democratic party. Upon that issue I asked over and 
over again, and my Republican brethren then asked, that no disposi- 

tion should be made of the tariff until it should be submitted to the 
; ple of the country, and that then we should abide by their decision, 

If the majority of the ple decided by their votes that the Mills 
bill should be the pre g policy of this country and adopted into 
law, that we should cheerfully assent to it; and thatif the Republican 
policy should meet with the approval of the country, as represented by 
the Senate bill, we should agree to that, and that we should end the 
controversy. I want to ask the Cler® to read one of the propositions 
which I then made. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what I have asked for and insisted upon all along has 
been that the poopie of the United States should have a chance to vote upon 
this issue, squarely presented to them in the Mills bill and the President's mes- 
sage. They will have that fair, square opportunity this fall; and I have com- 
mended the President over and over again for his manly, outspoken position 
on the tariff question. : 

Mr. WASHINGTON. And the ple are going to sustain him, too, 

Mr. Bayne. If they do so, all right. . 

Mr. Wasutxgrox. They will. 

Mr. Bayne. But until the people shall have had an opportunity of barn on 
this square issue, I insist the free-traders in this House of Representatives 


ought not to have an opportunity of revising this tariff in the interest of free 
e and for the destruction of the industries of the country. 


Mr. BAYNE. That was on June 5. On the same day I said this: 


Mr. Bayne, I have insisted all along that this Congress should not revise the 
tariff, because in 1884 my colleague, Mr. Randall, and other Democrats went into 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania and Connecticut and other States and insisted 
before the people that the Democratic party was as good a friend of protection 
as the Republican y, while you gentlemen down South and in some of the 
Western States took ground substantially like that which you take here in this 
bill. Now, I say fair play requires that this issue shall go to the people next 
November, and if the people then elect a Democratic President and a Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives, and they come in here and choose to revise the 
aoe I will offer no objection or obstruction to their managing that matter in 

eir own way. 


On July 3 I made use of the following language in the debate: 


Mr. Bayxn. I am aware of that; but how long will that continue? How long 
did it continue under a low tariff? re was not a period w we alow 
tariff that we were not drained of our precious metals; not one. History will 
sustain that proposition all the way through. There has not been a pected of 
hi tariff when precious metals have not greatly increased in volume. 

o sir; we want to adhere to that system which will keep with us our pre- 
cious metals, develop our own 8 and preserve for ourselves our home 
markets. That is the meaning of the protective tariff. We want America for 
Americans, The two tickets now running for election in next November rep- 
resent emphatically these two ideas: one, the American idea that America 
should be for Americans and American markets for Americans, and the other, 
the American market should be open to the whole world, 


This discussion, Mr. Chairman, ran on from day to day and was 
participated in by gentlemen on this side and by gentlemen on that 
side of the House, and was to my mind the ablest tariff discussion that 
ever took place in this country, as said by my friend from Michigan 
(Mr. Burrows]. 

October 18, 1888, when a discussion on the Mills bill took place here, 
I had occasion to say that a proper duty on tin. plates would give em- 
ployment to $30,000,000 of capital and 20,000 men and would keep 
within the borders of our own country the $16,000,000 then annually 

id to foreign manufacturers for this article. Thereupon the follow- 

g colloquy took place: 

Mr. Hooxer. Why have you not done that before? 


Mr. Perens, We have not had the power. 
Mr. BAYNE. No, we have not had power, When we get the opportunity 


If | verified by the facts in a short time. 


= weapons io do it, and we propose to have an opportunity after the Novem- 
r 

Mr. Hooxrr, That will be a “deferred hope.“ 

Mr. Bayne. Idonotthinkso. There is no a certain politically under 


the sun than that the next House of Representatives will be Republican, and it 
followsalmost as certainly as night the day that General Harrison will be elected 
President of the United States. Y 


‘ou mark that prediction, and see if it is not 

Those facts have transpired and are gone into the immortal annals 
of history. A Republican House of Representatives has been chosen. 
General Harrison been elected President of the United States. The 
issue was presented to the people of the country by the ablest discus- 
sion that ever took place in this country. The people have decided it, 
and I, as a Republican Representative, feel instructed by my constit- 
uency and by the vote of the Republican party to carry out that policy 
in the bill which we propose. And why should there be any waver- 
ing? What individual, either in the Republican or in the Democratic 
party, rises to such importance that he may antagonize his party and 
stand out upon some ground of his choosing? I see none. 

There is not an essential proposition contained in the McKinley bill, 
which the Committee on Ways and Means has reported, that was not 
contained in the Senate bill. There is not a substantial proposition 
contained in the Mills bill which, I suppose, will not meet with the 
approval of thé Democratic party as represented upon this floor; and I 
presume that when our bill comes up for consideration amendments 
will be offered by that party sustaining the view which it maintains. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, for these reasons, because this question has been 
decided, because it is res adjudicata, in the Janguage of lawyers, I was 
disposed to proceed to the consideration of this bill under the five- 
minute rule and to take a vote upon it paragraph by paragraph, with- 
out any general discussion. I want it that way. I wanted it that wa 
because the matter had been settled by the people, as I took it, vis 
as any man must take it who will recur to the history of the times. 

Therefore it was that I favored either a very short general discussion 
or no general discussion except one speech, which might be made by 
the chairman of the committee [Mr. MCKINLEY ], and one on the other 
side by some gentleman whom the minority might choose to present 
their view of the case in a general way. It was my idea that there 
should be no further general discussion, and that thereupon we should ~ 
proceed to the consideration of this bill paragraph by paragraph and 
enact it into law. I was in favor of that course for another reason. 
This is a commercial age. The commercial spirit is the motive power 
of the progress that is being made among the nations of the world. 

The commercial method is a short, sharp, and decisive one. Nobod 
knows that better than my friend from New York [Mr. FLOWER]. 
Commercial men go right to the point, ask a question, get an answer, 
and make a decision. We have in this country one thing which is free, 
too free, and that is ‘free wind,“ free discussion, free talk running all 
along the line. We ought to remember that while this measure is pend- 
ing in the House of Representatives and in the Senate the business 
interests of this country will be in an unrestful and un condition 
until it becomes a law, and that that condition will not be relieved 
until the signature of the President has been affixed to the bill which 
we may pass here. 

Therefore it was I hoped, therefore it is I now hope that we m 
arrive at a very early conclusion of our work. I have seen what X 
commend and applaud, a disposition on the part of the Democrats to 
acquiesce in what we may do. They seem to accept the result. Some 
of them have said, to be sure, that another election will turn the tide the 
other way, and they e to derive some comfort from the election 
nextfall. They may hope; but that, in the language of General Hooker, 
is a hope deferred, while this is a question settled, and settled by the 
votes of the people of the country. And, this being the case, it is my 
duty, itis your duty, gentlemen, it is the duty of every man to ac- 
quiesce in that settlement. 

I promised pe that T would acquiesce and offer no obstruction if 
you elected a Democratic House of Representatives and a Democratic 
President, and I should have kept that promise in good faith, and I 
believe you will carry out the same spirit in good faith toward us. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we find here a ary (pease on the part of the 
minority to call up all the unfortunate conditions of the country, tocall 
upon all those who are suffering from debt, from mortgages, from ob- 
ligations of any kind, and to evoke their opposition to this bill upon 
the ground that this bill and the policy of the Republican party as 
embodied in the existing law have brought upon the country these 
misfortunes, 

Mr. Chairman, if any Republican should ever undertake to compete 
with a Democratin demagogy, that Republican will get left. [Laugh- 
ter.] He can not do it. Not because the Democrats are not, many of 
them, most of them, nearly all of them, respectable men and good citi- 
zens; but because the Democratic party represents what is known in 
sociological science as the party of resistance, while the Republican 

y is the party of progress. 
Farne mission the Re ublican party is to go forward and to build 
up. The mission of the Democratic party is to hold back and to poa 
down. They can not help it if they would, and they would not help 
it if they could. They are so constituted that they must do things that 
way, and that way they will do them as long as we have a Democratic 
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ty inthiscountry. Therefore, I say thatif any Republican shall un- 
—— to compete with the Democratic party in using arguments, 
plausible or otherwise, calculated to show that the existing condition of 
things is not the best condition, and that such condition of things was 
brought about by the existing policy, no Republican can successfully 
compete in that Iine. And I admonish every Republican friend of mine 
on this floor not to yield to the clamor of the hour which may be raised 
g this matter or that matter, and thus give aid to the Demo- 
cratic party in its efforts to overthrow the policy of the great Repub- 
lican party. 

What have we heard here in various debates? I have heard my 
friend from Missouri [Mr. DOCKERY] and my friend from Tennessee 
[ Mr. MOMILLIN] talking about the mortgages that are on the farms 
in the West. Listening to their speeches one would imagine that the 
farmers of the United States were about the only people in the world 
who were suffering from an oppression of that kind. Now, Ihave taken 
a little pains, not much, to gather some statistics relating to this sub- 
ject of mortgages and I want to call attention to them because I donot 
want any Democratic Representative like my friend from Missouri 

„ | Mr. Dockery] to go out to his district and try to make the farmers 

believe that they are the worst oppressed farmers in the world. 
It is not true, and it is not right that any one should attempt to make 
them think it is true. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. BAYNE, Yes, sir. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I thought from the statement of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. MOKINLEY ] yesterday that the depressed condition 
of the farmers was conceded upon that side of the House and was no 
longer an issue here. It will be remembered that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. MOKINLEY ] referred to the mortgaged farms of the United 
States, and that was the first authoritative announcement I had heard 
from that side of the House by way of recognition of the fact that mort- 

farms do exist. 

. BAYNE. I have not denied, nor do I deny, that many of the 
farmers in many sections of this country are oppressed with indebted- 
ness, Iam not denying it, because it is the truth. But that simple 
statement going out as if the farmers of this country were the only men 
who are suffering in this way, suggesting by implication the inference 
that the farmers of all the rest of the world are prospering, that our 
farmers are the especial victims of some policy or some legislation or 
some theory orsome condition which does not affect the farmers of other 
pa of the world, is as unfair and as untruthful as anything could be. 

want to confront all such allegations as that with the body of facts 
which I have collected. 

I first refer to the condition of things in Austria-Hun as appear- 
ing from the report of Consul-General Goldschmidt, of Vienna, in Oc- 
tober, 1889: 

There can be no doubt, if the frequent discussions upon this point in legista- 

` tive and munici bodies are to be relied upon, that the real property, and es- 
pecially the agricultural lands, of this empire are very heavily encumbered by 
mortgages. Astoimproved city property, except where this property isheld by 
— 28 fay bese Sk ed be safely assumed that it is encumbered upto one- 


* * * * P * * 

There can be no doubt that the recorded indebtedness on real estate in this 
empire is constantly increasing, especially on agrioultural lands, This fact is 
in a great measure attributed to the successful competition of American grain- 
growers inthe European markets. The notoriously low and inadequate wages 
of farm laborers inthis Empireare a direct consequence of the same premises. 


Consul Roosevelt, of Brussels, reports in August, 1889, as to Belgium: 


As will be seen from the foregoing tables, the total amount of the mortgages 
in the Kingdom recorded in 1886 was 206,367,000 francs, whilst the total amount 
of taxable revenue from real estate was in 1887 (I can not obtain statistics for 
1886) 341,047,000 francs. : 

All mortgages are required to be recorded in the office of the conservation des 


am informed that recorded indebtness is increasing in Belgium. 

Consul Ryder reports, as to Denmark, in June, 1889: 

The mortgage incumbrances on landed real estate in the period of 1870 to 1884 
amounted to an average of 41 per cent, of its selling value, whilst the mortgages 
on Copenhagen house property a 2 Amie back amounted to 93 per cent. of the 
buildings’ insurance valuations, which is estimated to be equivalent to about 
70 per cent. of the property's collective value—that is to say, of buildings and 
ground, - 

I next refer to the statement of Consul Moore, of Lyons, as to the con- 
dition of France in June, 1889. And it should be remembered that in 
France they have—what our friends in the West and South are craving 
for—a tremendous per capita circulation of money. Consul Moore re- 
ports: 

It has been recently asserted by an economist, Mr. Sbroyavacca, as 
— * papery 255 France, that mortgages thereon amount to 13 per Saut atte 

ue thereof. 


Consul-General Raine, of Berlin, speaking of the state of affairs in 
Germany, says: 


his publication, Erhaltung des Bauernstandes (Preservation of the Peasantr: 
Leipsic, 1884, thinks to commit nomistake in ing that 80 per cent. of the en 
taxable real estate in the German fatherland” is ver: that is, 

with mortgages scarcely redeemable on the part of the mortgageors, 


Consul Wamer, of Cologne, in Rhenish-Prussia, reports: 7 
Lam credibly informed that from 60to 75 per cent. of the total assessed valua- 
tion of property in this city is covered by mortgage. 


Here is the report from Hamburg, by Consul Johnson: 


necessary, however, to call attention to the fact that 


the country on account of th building lots not used and 1 
iis indchiohnass of sia grouaded sass oy eas of rated morons 


From Italy we have the report of Vice-Consul Touhay, of Turin: 


I have not been able to obtain separate statistics as tothe ratio which mort- 
gages and judgments bear to the total valuation of taxable and assessed prop- 
erty in this consular district, but the general statistics compiled by the Govern- 
ment give the following results: 


Superficial measurement of all Ital 26, 140,174 
Approximate value of the same „ 553, 000, 
Net revenues. . ns 1,500, 000, 000 
Mortgages registered January 1, 1885. 
Lire. 


In regard to The Netherlands, Consul 


The estimated purchasevalue of real property in The Netherlands amounts to 
about 5,500,000,000 florins, of which over 25 per cent. represents the value of the 


in reports: 


ropert; which is mor A comparison as to the ratio mortgages bear to 
© total valuation of taxable and assessed property seems to be impracticable. 


And from Moscow, Russia, Vice-Consul Wertheim reports: 

Avery la proportion of landed property is mo |, probably more than 
two-thirds of the whole, but there ek N 8 
upon the subject. 

SWEDEN. 


y [Report by Consul Man, of Gothenberg.] 

Comparison shows that the recorded indebtedness in the year 1882 amounted 
to 36,1 per cent, of the assessed value of real estate and incomes derived from 
capital or labor, which are the only estimates of values obtainable; and in the 
year 1886 to 82.8 per cent. of said values, being a decrease of 3.3 per cent. 


Let me next refer to the condition of things in England, free-trade 
England, with all te pioni of the policy to which the Democratic 
y is so much attached surrounding her and her commercial life 
with a halo that makes everything so attractive and lovely to our 
Democratic brethren that I often wonder they do not emigrate from 
this country and take up their residence in England. 


ENGLAND. 
[Report by Commercial Agent Willlams, of Nottingham., ] 
Ratio of morigages to total valuation, 
There is no means of acourately judging the proportion such mortgages and 
22 bear to total valuation of taxable and assessed property. * * © 
tis the opinion of those who are competent to judge that tlie proportion must 
be from one-half to two-thirds, on the average. 


, IRELAND. 
[Report by Consular Agent Rodgers, of Londonderry.] 
. Ratio of mortgages to total valuation. 

There are no official returns or statistics of mortgages or judgments, and it is 
therefore im ble to give the exact ratio they bear to assessed property at 
any specified time, but it is notorious that the registered mo an 
brances affecting landed property in Ireland are more than half the total value 
of the property. House popar is not so heavily, though it is largely, encum- 
bered. It may,I think, taken that the registered incumbrances and the 
judgments in question which are capable of being registered as statutory mort- 
gages would usually amount to half of the whole value of the ratable or as- 
sessed property of Ireland, 


I next refer to Scotland, the home of my ancestors. 


SCOTLAND, 

[Report by Consul Underwood, of Glasgow.] 
Mo es are generally for two-thirds the value of the real estate, Lenders 
are unwilling to advance money upon less security. As to the prevalence of 


the system, it is believed that at least seven-eighths of the real of Glasgow 
is mortgaged to the extent of two-thirds its value. p 
WALES, 
[Report by Consul Jones, of Cardiff. 

Having due regard to the character of the surrounding proprietors and the 
rules yp Raa and practice of mortgaging, it would be about right to say that 
50 per cent. of frechold and 75 per cent. of leasehold properties are mo! 
within the area embraced in this consular district for from 40 to 75 per cent, of 
their actual gross value. This applies to dwelling-houses, shops, farms, lands, 
etc., but not to manufacturing premises, chapels, etc, 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO, 
[Report by Consul Childs, of Guelph.] 
ie Benes Shek Seip OReY Od Seek PEOGA aie BaN ts aN 
without any proportionate increase in the value of the property, Other 
indebtedness, I believe, is not increasing. 
MEXICO, 
[Report by Acting Consul-General More, of Mexico City. 


The probable ratio which A and judgments bear to total valuation 
of taxable and assessed property is about 28 per cent. 


~ 


- ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, 
[Report of Consul Baker, of Buenos Ayres.] 


8101. 515, 000 


M 210, 000, 000 

Other mortgage 35, 000, 000 
Private mortgages........ 50, 000, 000 
rc (( AAT ENESE AA 399,515, 000 


That ís to say, while the total valuation of the landed property of the Repub- 
Wila thomas of Une toeignaee i A cotel ATEST iiai, So tat 
e ol e to the to value oi e mo! 
o! , the ratio of the mo to thse total Saloa Of the tate 
the Republic is only a little less t one-seventh. 
* * * * * 
Recorded indebtedness is not only in 

Taking the public mo: banks as a eri 


* 
but it is in 


idly, 
on, we have the ft “5 


very ra > 
wing exhibit 


rtgage 
of the issue of cédulas during the last three years: 
National Mortgage Bank cédulas in circulation. 


BAHIA. 
[Report by Consul Burke. ] 

The valuation of taxable and assessed property can be obtained only by an 
examination of the books in the office of the tabellifio, or notary public. This, 
however, is an estimate of the extent to which the sugar estates are involved, 
namel „fully two-thirds of these estates in this province are mortgaged to banks 
and private parties, as well as the greater part of house property, 

ASIATIC TURKEY, 
ASIA MINOR. 
[Report by Consul Jewett, of Sivas.] 


It is impossible to state the ratio which mo and judgments bear to total 
valuation of taxable and assessed property. e ratio is large. Allsmall farm- 


ers are, as a rule, always in debt. 

Now, here is the report from Palestine. It appears that the lender 
of money has reached even that city from which the money-lender was 
cast out a good many years ago, if I recollect aright. 

Mr. SAYERS. He has got over into this country now. 

Mr. BAYNE. Well, he seems to be in other countries more than 
here, as these reports will show. 

PALESTINE, 
[Report by Consul Gillman, of Jerusalem.] 
Sys ee aera 5 mortgages na fen ang to total valuation of taxable 
Recorded inde! ness is increasing. 
AUSTRALASIA. 
NEW ZEALAND. 
Report by Consul Connolly, of Auckland.) 
It will be seen from the foregoing that the total recorded and secured debt of 
the colony is 8215, 070,585, representing a taxable valuation of $1,046,873,140, 

I next refer to New South Wales. It appears that there not only 
the real estate is subjected to heavy indebtedness, but every head of 
sheep seems to be mortgaged before the fleece is cut from its back and 
sent to England or this country or anywhere else for manufacture. 
Hear this: ¢ 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 
{Report by Consul Griffin, of Sydney.] 
Increase or decrease of mortgages. 

Recorded indebtedness has very considerably increased du the last few 
years, notably since 1854, p ly on account of the dimin value ofland 
from overspeculation. The following table shows the growth of the liens on 


wool and mortgages on live-stock in New South Wales between 1576 and 1888, 
inclusive: 


Number and amount of preferable liens on wool, and of mortgages on live stock, reg- 
istered in the colony. 


Preferable liens on wool. 


Number Number 
of liens. of sheep. 


Amount of liens, 


ed property of 1881 


1,289 | 4,897,667 | £801,175 918 
1301 | 6,349,801 | 1,026,574 es 
1,379 | 4,168,185 | ‘973,179 4.788.978 
1,236 | 5,263,407 | 1,827,214 | 6, 458; 887 
3,187 | 9 019,194 | 1,454154 |. 7,076,640 
1,285 | 9,296,975 | 1,685,655 | 8, 203, 240 
1.174 | 9,800,520 | 1,252,125 | 6,239, 401 


2, 480, 004 £2, 157, 835 |$10,501, 104 
2) 565, 962 2) 004, 363 |” 9; 754, 233 
2, 647, 183 2; 059, 848 | 10,021, 817 
3,538) 161 2.268,80 11,041,888 
4, 858, 265 2, 818, 967 | 13,718,503 
5, 982, 994 4, 623, 915 | 22, 502, 282 
3, 805, 331 3,391,984 | 16,507,090 
3, 601, 890 2,486, 403 | 11, 100, 105 
2, 696, 994 1,381,082 | 9, 154, 296 
4,730, 233 2, 9€2, 471 | 14,416, 865 
4,323, 553 2.404. 813 | IL 703, 024 
3! 954, 286 2) 054.785 9.599.611 
4,002, 148 2,003,216 | 9,748, 651 


Nore.—When any sum has been secured both by a lien on the wool and by a 
A iai of the sheep, the amount is included under the head of mortgages 
0 „ 

In view of these reports from various portions of the globe, I feel 
justified in saying, when it is asserted here that the farmers of the West 
are taxed, that their properties are encumbered by and that 
they are suffering in consequence, all of which is doubtless true, there 
ought to go out in connection with that fact the statement that the 
farmers of the rest of the world are suffering under m. and in- 
debtedness. I have not the data respecting mortgages in this country, 
and I venture to say that the farmer of this American Republic is 
an infinitely better condition than the farmer in any other portion of 
the globe. 

Mr. SAYERS. I would like to ask the gentleman this question: 
Does he desire that what he has just said, coupled with the statistics 
he has furnished, shall be the answer, and the only answer, to the 
statements made by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MoMILLINn] 
and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dockery] ? 

Mr. BAYNE. No, sir; I am not through yet. 

Mr. SAYERS. Very well. 

Mr. KELLEY (to Mr. SAYERS). Can not you stand any more? 

Mr. SAYERS. Well, we can stand a good deal of that, because it 
does not concern us, 

Mr. BAYNE. ‘There is one thing that does concern my friend from 
Texas and every Democrat on that side of the House. They cite Eng- 
land as the richest and the most prosperous country in the world. Eng- 
land is their beau idéal of the advantages resulting from free trade. 
England is a country to which they challenge our attention as an ex- 
ample worthy of imitation. 

Mr. SAYERS. I merely wanted to know whether the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. KELLEY] would give that as an answer to his con- 
stituents when he returns home, 

Mr. KELLEY. I will hear what else the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has to say on this point; I have not heard it all yet. 

Mr. BAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, statements have been repeated 
and will be repeated over and over again on the other side of the 
about the depreciation in the value of farm lands in the States of 
Iowa, Kansas, and some of the other States of the West. One of the 
reasons of this depreciation is emigration from these States into the 
Dakotas, into Montana, and other places farther West. This cause 
has been operating for years past in this country, and will continue to 
operate so long as new fields of agriculture are accessible, The chil- 
dren of the men who emigrated from the farms of Pennsylvania to Iowa 
have emigrated from Iowa to the Dakotas, Montana, Washington, and 
other rich, fertile regions of the far West. 
= Mr. GEAR. And they have made those new communities Repub- 

ican, too. 
Mr. BAYNE. Yes; they have made them Republican, because the 
men who emigrate, who are pushing forward the progress and develop- 
ment of this country, are Republicans. The Democrats sit still in the 
cities; therefore the cities are Democratic. The Democrats have not 
the enterprise to emigrate. [Laughter.] x 

Mr. DOCKERY. They do notseem to sit still in Philadelphia, judg- 
ing from late reports. 

Mr. BAYNE. No, because we have a Quaker element there that is 
eliminating the Democracy quite rapidly from the body politic. 


Sree | 
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Ar. SPINOLA. Will the gentleman yield for a single question? 

Mr. BAYNE. Well, do you not want me to finish this proposition 
first and then I will let your question in. 

Mr. SPINOLA. I only wanted to sek how many Republicans hang 
around the gin-mill down-stairs? {Laughter. ] 

Mr. BAYNE. Well, my friend from New York is far more capable 
of answering that question than Iam, He is more familiar with the 
subject. [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

Now, I want to call your attention to the farm lands in England 
England, the beau idéal , as I have said, of the Democratic party, heid 
up before the American people as the country of all countries which is 
the most prosperous, a country which presents to the world the best 
commercial methods, the most successful commerce, and the country 
which should be the example for the people of ourown land. In 1880, 
in this country—the United States—44 per cent. of the working popula- 
tion were engaged on farms or lands producing something. In Eng- 
land but 14 per cent. of the population were so employed; and yet in 
England and in Wales on 32,000,000 of acres, the total agricultural 
area of England and Wales—an area twice the acreage of the farm 
lands of Pennsylvania according to the last census—the depreciation 
in the rental of the lands amounted in the period from 1875 to 1885 to 
$150,000,000. This was a loss of one-third of the rental value and 
a eT a loss of $4,500,000,000 on the selling value of the lands. 

n addition, the farmers cultivating the soil had lost in the ten years 
$500,000,000 in working capital. The lands of England and Wales 
therefore, in area one-fifth smaller only than the area of the farms in 
New York and Pennsylvania, lost in value in ten years by this expert’s 
estimate—an estimate made by a man handling lands all his life— 
85,000,000, 000. And yet all of this under the freest kind of trade. 
Even ſair Kent, right at the pas of the city of London, and the 
best lands in England, as was said in a speech delivered in the English 
Parliament in 1888 by Mr. Brookfield, showed upwards of 25,000 acres 
of arable farming lands absolutely uncultivated. 

Now, if in England, with a small agricultural area of rich lands to 
my certain knowledge, for I have seen it, the depreciation has amounted 
to over $4,000,000,000 in value, why should any Democrat who holds 
up the protective policy as a bugbear go ont to Missouri, Kansas, and 
other Western States and say to the farmers, ‘‘ Look at the depreciation 
which has taken place with reference to these farms in the last few 

ears??? : 

8 I venture to say, Mr. Chairman, that the farms of the whole Ameri- 
can Union have not depreciated in value one cent, but that they have 
swollen in value, and that the aggregate increase is greater this year 
than it was last, was greater lazt year than the year before, and will 
increase in value every year as long as the Republican party remains 
in power. Every year has shown an increase up to this time. It may 
have been that from my friend Governor GEAR’s district certain men 
have gone to Dakota and got still richer and better farms which pro- 
duce more to the acre, and it may be that the farms they left in his 
district have depreciated somewhat in value; but the farm he has ob- 
tained has increased 5, 10, 15, ay, 100 to 300 per cent. in value at the 
same time. So when you come to form the general aggregate, with an 
increment all along the line, you will find that the increase is largely 
in excess of the decrease, 

Mr. GEAR. And besides he got his farm in Dakota under our Re- 
publican homestead laws. 

Mr. BAYNE. Yes, sir; under Republican homestead laws. He 
would not have been given that opportunity if the Democrats had been 
in power, for they would have sold it all. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOCKER According to the reports from North Dakota he 
did not get a very desirable farm there. 

Mr. BAYNE. I made the prediction, Mr. Chairman, in the last 
House of Representatives that this Congress would be Republican and 
that Harrison would be elected; and I make the prediction now that 
the census of 1890 will show a vast increase in the value of farms in 
this country over the value given by the census of 1880. 

Mr. TRACEY. What does the gentleman predict as to the com- 
plexion of the next House of Representatives? 

Mr. BAYNE. My impression is that it will be Republican. Ishould 
be very sure of that fact if my Republican associates will have the 
courage to stand up for and pass a fair and free election law which will 
give every voter in the country a right to cast his vote and see to it 
that every vote that is cast iscounted. [Lond applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] I do not want anything else myself. I do not want to de- 
prive any one man, Democrat or Republican, of his vote or of his right 
to vote or of his right to representation here; but I do want every Re- 
8 in the country to enjoy the same rights and the same privi- 

eges, and if it is carried out the next House of Representatives, in all 
probability, will be Republican. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, passing from these questions, which seem to have 
absorbed a large proportion of the time in the consideration of this bill 
by gentlemen on the other side, I want to call your attention to another 
aspect of the discussion, which is the charge that the policy of protec- 
tion promotes strikes, discontent among the workmen. I am only go- 
ing to call attention to this, and will ask the Clerk to read the report 
of the Associated Press of one single day as I cut it from the Washing- 
ton Post the other morning, May 6, I think, 


The Clerk read as follows: 
GOING BACK TO WORK—MANY BOSSES ACCEDE TO THE DEMAND FOR EIGHT HOURS, 
New Yors, May 5, 
The latest returns from the strikers’ headquarters show that only 122 men 


are out of work. O forty shops are holding out. among them being Hedden 
& Son, of Newark, NI. and Morton & Chesney, of Boon; 
Curcaco, May5. 
The great carpenters’ strike is finally settled. The necessary rs were 
signed to-day and ratified by both sides concerned in the n A last 
report will be made to-morrow morning to the judicial umpires, and Th 
morning scores of buildings that for four weeks have been practically dese: 
will echo with the sounds of hammers and saws in the hands of fully 4,000 jour- 
neymen carpenters. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 5. 


It was claimed at the headquarters of the striking carpenters in this city to- 
night that less than 1,000 of the men who on May 1 struck for an increase of 5 
cents per hour are now out of employment, 


Sr. Louis, May 5. 


The harness-makers, to the number of 2.200, struck to-day. They demand an 
increase of 25 per cent. in wages, which the shop-owners refuse to grant. 


Man, May 6. 

The Spanish strikes are collapsing, except in Barcelona and Valencia. 

Panis, May 5. 

Strikers at Lille to-day assaulted a number of workmen and smashed some 
machinery in a factory. ar ere Gg Se by military. 

The labor agitation at Roubaix and ing is abating, though the confer- 
ence between the masters and the delegates representing the strikers was pro- 
ductive of no result. 

VIENNA, May 5. 

The Moravian and Silesian strikes haye ended, the strikers resuming work 
— old terms. The troops have been withdrawn from the disturbed dis- 

Mr. BAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, it has been-said that our policy 
of protection here has encouraged strikes, dissatisfaction, and discon- 
tent among the working people. I cut that from the Washington Post 
of May 6, the day before yesterday, and it shows that strikes are tak- 
ing place in different cities of this country, and they are also taking 
place in different cities of the Old World. If I had followed that up 
from day to day I should have been able to show that strikes are occur- 
ring in many places in the civilized world. But you will observe there 
is something of a difference between the strikes in this country and in 
Europe. Most of the strikes in free-trade England and in other foreign 
countries collapse and the workingmen return to work at their old wages, 
while in this country they generally get the advance. 

Now, why is that so? It is because the workingmen of this country 
are able to lay up a dollar against a strike and against a rainy day. 
They are prepared to maintain themselves and their families during 
the strike, while in these other countries the workingman by reason 
of his poverty must succumb, Is not that an answer to the 
that protection does not benefit the workingman? Is this free-trade 
policy going to bring any advantage without depressing the American 
workingman and his manhood, and is the Democratic party going to 
place itself in an attitude of sustaining the capitalists against the work- 
ingmen? If you do, strike down the policy of protection, reduce the 
wages, and you will reduce the workingmen to poverty and will not 
impoyerish the rich men, who will be able to live anyway. 

Therefore, if any gentleman argues that this policy of protection does 
not help the laboring man, that it does not enable him to maintain him- 
self and his family, he simply does not read the signs of the times or 
acquaint himself with the actual facts of the situation. 

Any man who will examine must see that in this great protective coun- 
try, where wages are high, and high in consequence of protection, the 
workingmen can make that contest; whereas in the countries where there 
is no protection and where the are low the workingmen can not 
make that fight. That is all there is to it. But you can not fool the 
workingmen, for they know that and know it well. Before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means the workingmen seemed this year to take 
more interest in protection than the manufacturers did. My brethren 
on the committee all know that. 

But I must hasten along, because my friend from New York [Mr. 
FLOWER] desires to be heard this afternoon. 

My friend, the chairman, who presided over the committee, said that 
he was very anxious to hear something respecting tin-plate. That sub- 
ject has been so elaborately and so forcibly presented by my friend, the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. McK IN Ley ], and my friend from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Burrows], that I shall say but a word or two on the subject. 
But I want to say that we want a duty put upon tin-plate. The peo- 
ple want it because they want the working people of this country to 
manufacture the $22,000,000 worth of tin-plate we are importing inte 
the country. 

They want to give employment to the labor that will make tin-plate. 
They want to keep the capital in this country that goes abroad under 
existing conditions. The opposition to the duty on tin-plates came 
from some of the importers. The importers have endeavored to stir up 
the tin-can industry, the tin manufacturers and roofers all over the 
country. They sent circulars out and asked the parties to whom they 
were sent to sign them and forward them to their members of Congress. 
Now, a man who was thoughtless about this thing would probably just 
sign such circularand send it to his member of Congress; the man who 
would think of it awhile would not do that. 

But while the importers were busily engaged in this business, and 


1890. 


not ap 
which 


rently with very great success, 

desirous of reviving and establishing this indus 
country, sent out circulars to the tinners, the manufacturers of tin, the 
8 the tin-canners, the classes of persons who would be most 


the Tinned Plate Association, 
in this 


affected by an injurious duty on tin- plates, inquiring whether the duty 
on tin- plate should be ra to such a point that in this country we 
should be able to make tin- plate. Numerous responses came from every 
State, I believe, in the Union. 

The following list gives the proportion of 


the responses for and 
against the increased duty: : 


| For. | Against. 


States and Territories. 


36 ll 

50 16 

9 3 

7 7 

79 60 

3 0 

Iowa 33 18 
Indian Territory.. 3 1 
Tilinois.... 164 85 
Kansas. 36 22 
2 1 

12 1 

11 16 

17 7 

77 36 

3 0 

48 16 

48 18 

151 53 

16 5 

247 82 

2 1 

49 28. 

6 1 

12 17 

256 104 

11 3 

224 143 

12 8 

9 10 

7 3 

24 10 

16 28 

6 0 

A 2 

18 39 

29 19 

1¹ 4 


Mr, ALLEN, of Michigan. What are those? 
Mr. BAYNE. These are replies received from canners, tinners, and 
zogen throughout the country, the men who have to buy the tin-plate 
or use. r 


Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. They appear to be about two to one in 
favor of the duty. 

Mr. BAYNE. About two to one. And these replies were entirely 
voluntary. They were in response to s circular sent out by this asso- 
ciation. I have the circular here and I shall ask to have it printed 
with my remarks in connection with this tabular statement of the re- 

lies. 
. The circular is as follows: 


tinned tes can be made here and sold at average former market prices 
is not disputed, but the obstacle in the way of our manufacturers is the much 
lower of production in other countries. 

‘The latter enables the foreign makers and their agents in the United States to 
red uee prices temporarily to such an extent as to prevent home producers from 
competing with them. The methods employed by these monopolists to extin- 
guish, or rather choke off, new comers in the business are well known, and it 
is hardly necessary to go into details on that point. The prices for tinned plates 
are rapidly declining at one ane tho cause for this can be found very readily 
from a speech made by Mr. J. H. Rodgers, of the South Wales Tin-Plate Com- 
pany, one of the leading concerns in Great Britain. The question of restricting 
production for the purpose of putting up the price on tinned plates was being 
discussed, but the subject died instantly when Mr. Rodgers gave his views on 
the subject. His speech to his workmen was published in the Cardiff Echo ot 
March 3, and the substance was printed in the Commercial Gazette, of Pitts- 
burgh, on March 27, under the following head-lines: 

“ GETTING SCARED—A WELSH TINNED-PLATE MANUFACTURER WARNS AGAINST 

COMBINATIONS—THEIE FRIENDS NOT IN POWEE—NEW MARKETS NOT EASY TO 


FIND IF AMERICA MAKES HER OWN TINNED PLATES—AN ADVANCE IN PRICE 
NOW MAY PRODUCE THEIR RUINATION. 


“The tinned-plate manufacturers of Wales have been urged by some of their 
number to enter into a combination to shut down their mills for the purpose of 
curtailing production and advancing prices. The matter seems to have met 
with quite general acceptance by all the firms but the South Wales Tinned- 
Plate Company, The managing partner of the firm, J. H. Rodgers, addressed 
his workmen on the subject and opposed the move. His speech, as reported in 
the Cardiff Echo of March 3, contains the following allusions to the erican 
tariff question, and is of interest: 

‘HA year ago the protectionist p in the United States, for the first time in 
many years, was able to get s bill passed by the Senate more than doubling the 
duty on imported tinned plates, with the object of enabling the steel- makers of 

erica to manufacture plates profitably and to exclude those made in this 
country. The House of Representatives threw out the bill, but now the pro- 


tectionist party is in a majo: in the lower House, so that those in America 
who are endeavoring to enai the duty on tinned plates being raised have a 


more difficult battle to — than they had a year and those among us who 
are g to form a co! ion to close all tinn works in Wales fora 
time, if successful, would simply succeed in arming our opponents with the 
strongest weapons of attack.’ 

He then stated that the forming of a combination to shut down the tinned- 
plate the protectionists, 


works would be but a fulfillment of the i eee of pi 
and he ed it as eminently unwise and hazardous. Continuing, he is 
uoted: I could give you further evidence to prove how undesirable and how 
ngerous any combination would be to oblige the Americans to pay higher 
prices for plates. The total exports of tin boxes and terne plates last year were 
7,400,000. Of these the United States took 5,500,000 boxes. nsider what would 
be the result to all of us here if the United States should make her own plates, 
as she now makes her own steel rails, pi, n, ete., which not many years ago 
were all made in this country. Some tell us thatif such a state of comes 
about we must find new markets; but where are we to find them? And if they 
are tobe found, why do not the owners of the works that are now idle for want 
of orders seek them out and o up business with them? It seems to me that 
the first results would be that tin- plate makers would have to reduce the cost of 
manufacture to meet the increased duty. As far as I can see at present the only 
direction in which the cost could be reduced would be in labor. 

“The firm the largest output ofany single firm in Wales; it has works 
at Llanelly andat Cwmbwrla, The workmen assented to the proposition of the 
firm, and decided to continue at work in spite of efforts of other manufacturers 
to get them to come ont.” 

Now let the bill before Co: be defeated and the foreigner will have full 
sway and our consumers will have tapay the tariff, duty or no duty, The as- 
sertion that an in ustries 


ven to a 
ot peo- 


consequently the demand forcanned goods will be increased 000, 
cans at an ave: price of 10 cents per can, which will amount to $2,000, It 
is doubtful whether Harford County, Maryland, can supply the large increase 
with their total product of canned goods. 

The canners and other consumers of tinned plates who o our agitation 
certainly do not understand the situation, or they would not antagonize our ef- 
forts to secure a protective duty on this article. If the industry is established 
in this country it will undoubtedly increase their business here, and not in any 
way interfere with their foreign market, as the law provides for a rebate of the 
duty on tinned plates manufactured into covers of any kind. Within three or 
four years the price of American tinned plates will be so reduced that the xe- 
bate privilege will not necessarily be a consideration. s 

Another important point that should be brought out is the fact that manu- 
facturers who have a monopoly on any class of goods 3 the cost of pro- 
duction by putting an inferior article on the market. wularly is this the 
case in the tinned plate business, and frequently, yery frequently, there appear 
accounts in the newspapers telling of how re Aan have been poisoned 
eating canned fruit or meat. This is due wholly to inferior and cheaply made 
tinned plates, not to the quality of goods contained in them. If this monopoly, 
held by Great Britain, was abolished there would be an incentive to manufact- 
urers, both in this country and across the water, to make nothing but a first- 
classarticle, and this rivalry would notin any way interfere with the production 
of tinned plates in the United States or in England. 

The fact that tin mills will exist in this country will enable the consumer to 
visit the place of manufacture himself and there make known his wants and 
requirements, instead of securing his order through several middle-men. 

In the last national election the American people declared themselves in favor 
of protection to home industry. 8 should this one branch of the 
metal industry remain unprotected? e duty on common sheet-iron and sheet- 
steel is from 1 to 1.4 cents per pound. Tinned plates are made by polishing and 
coating sheet-iron and sheet-steel with tin, ee doub! the amount 
of labor. The Ways and Means Committee, in new tariff ropose to 
make the duty three-fourths of a cent per pound more than that on black iron 
and steel, or the same as is now the rate on sheot- iron coated with zinc, spelter, 
or other metals. 

This is but simple justice and equity. 

One matter that has not been mentioned is that it is now an assured fact that 
block tin will soon be produced in Dakota in larger quantities than in the cele- 
brated Cornwall mines, which will be of great advantage for this country in the 
manufacture of tinned plates, and will insure a pure article, and consequently 
a greater and ine sale of canned 3 © persons who will em- 
ployed in the production of the block tin will equal the number that must be 
engaged to fake to tinned plates, and they will in turn furnish a livelihood for 
a quarter of million people. It will be seen that if half a million people will be 
e by the nee of a protective duty on tinned plates and by the de- 
velopment of the lls tin mines the canners and others who use tinned 
plates can afford to forfeit their ig ee trade and yet be gainers by the pro- 

new law. But this will not be necessary, and canned goods can be ex- 
ported as heretofore, as already stated. 

We desire an expression of your opinion on this subject, and inclose bets 
one in favor of and the other op to any change in the present duty on ti 
plates. Please sign one, inclose in stamped envelope, and return to this office 
at your earliest convenience. 

Very respectfully yours, 
THE AMERICAN TINNED PLATE ASSOCIATION. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, you see our policy is to keep within our own 
country the $22,000,000 we now send abroad for tin-plates. 

It is stated that in the Dakotas they have found vast quantities of 
tin and will be able to supply us with all that we need. Senator Moopy 
told me that he had seen great pieces of block tin from the ores of 
South Dakota. There are miles and miles and ledge after ledge of tin 
ore among the rocks of Dakota. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Why did you not put a protective tariff on that 
to encourage its production? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BAYNE. We are just going todo that now, and I hope my 
friend from Illinois will agree to it, and thus make his State prosper- 


ous. 
Mr. SPRINGER. Why did you not put it in your bill? 
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5 Mr. BAYNE. We are putting it in now, and we are going to keep 
t there, 

Mr. SPRINGER. Nottin ore. You have not put tin orein the bill. 

Mr. BAYNE. Oh, tin ore. Well, we have not got sufficient informa- 
tion yet about tin ore; but just as soon as we know that we have an 
abundance of it in this country we will put a duty on it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Why, you have just said that there was an abund- 
ant supply of it out in Dakota, > 

Mr. BAYNE. I said that Senator Moopy had told meso, I do not 
know the fact myself; and, unlike my friend from Illinois, I am not 
in the habit of asserting a thing unless I know it. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. SPRINGER. The fact was easily ascertained, though, if the 
gentleman had been very anxious about it. 

Mr. BAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, this tariff bill is the best ever 
presented to the House of Representatives. It is protection all along 
the line. It reaches every industry. It reaches the rich manufacturer; 
it reaches the workingman in his mill; it reaches the farmer on his 
farm; it reaches the sewing girl in the garret. There is not a hand 
manipulation made by a human being in this country that is not pro- 
tected by this bill. 

A MEMBER on the Democratic side. Did I understand the gentleman 
to say that it reaches for the farmers?’’ [Laughter.] 7 

Mr. BAYNE. No. My friend is altogether too facetious. It pro- 
tects every industry and makes every one prosper, and it will do what 
more? Mr. Chairman, we have heard a good deal of talk about money 
and about the coinage of silver and abont one bill and another on that 
subject. The protective policy has given to this country its great vol- 
ume of ious metals, and the moment you adopta bill like the Mills 
bill or bill which President Cleveland advocated that moment you 
are going to drive out of this country its great volume of the precious 
metals and leave it in the condition in which the Democratic party has 
always left the country, without precious metals. 

We have now over one thousand four hundred millions of the ous 
metals, and why have we got that amount? Simply because from 1876 
to 1887, including those two years, our exports exceeded ourimports by 
over $1,600,000,000. Now, suppose that during that period of time our 
imports had exceeded our exports by one thousand six hundred mill- 
ions, where would the gold and silver that are now in this country be? 
Inevitably that gold and silver would have gone abroad to pay the bal- 
ance of trade against us; but because we had the protective policy in 
operation, because the balance of trade wasin our favor to that extent, 
we accumulated in this country that $1,600,000,000, and there is the 
basis of your currency. 

I tell you, my friends, this protective system and your fiseal system 
are so interdependent, so interwoven, that if you should strike down 
the protective system you would strike down your gold and silver basis. 
Ido not think it requires e ability to that than is 
required to understand single-entry book-keeping. It is a question of 
buying and selling, and entering up at the end of the year how much 
you have sold and how much you have bought. If you have sold more 
than you have bought, you have in your safe the amount of money 
which represents the excess. That is all there is to this question. I 
have no interest in protection, not a particle; I have not a 
single industry that I am interested in personally. 

have been asked to vote against a protective duty on lead ore because 
some of the e in my district want free Jead ore; but I have said 
to them: This is not a local issue with me; this is a national issue. 
I do not agree with General Hancock, who called the tariff a local 
issue. This is a national issue; and if lead ore should be protected 
at all it should be protected all along the line; and when you have 
rotection for your paints and your various products that are made 
m lead, you must accord protection to the raw material, the cre 
which is produced in this country.” 

Mr. SPRINGER. What explanation does the gentleman give of the 
action of the committee in putting sisal grass on the free-list? 

Mr. BAYNE. We do not produce it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But it comes in competition with hemp and other 
articles that we do produce. 

Mr. BAYNE. We do not mind that. We are not that kind of pro- 
tectionists. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. The Agricultural Department has suggested that 
it can be produced in this country. 

Mr. BAYNE. Well, you start the culture and we will give you a 
bounty. [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I entertain the hope that next Monday we shall 
take up this bill for consideration in detail. There is one excellent ex- 
ample that the Democratic party sets us, the only one I can think of 
now; I do not believe I know of any other, but it is a good example. 
I refer to their cohesion as a party. They stand together; they stand 
by their party associates; they stand by their committees; they support 
what comes from their committees and put it through. It is true they 
had to make a number of concessions in the last Congress to represent- 
atives from various districts in order to secure thorough cohesion. 

They had to make a concession to my friend from Chicago [Mr. LAW- 
LER] with reference to glue in order to get him into the ranks; but 
they made the concession and secured his co-operation.” And my friend 


from Missouri [Mr. DOCKERY ] secured, I believe, a certain concession 


respecting plate-glass; the concession was made for the sake of una- 
nimity, Those things were done, and then the party was united; they 
supported their bill; they put it through. The Republican party of 
this country expects this Republican Congress to act in the same way; 
and my wish and prayer is that we may accomplish the result at the 
earliest possible period. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

During the delivery of the above remarks, the Chair announced that 
the time of the gentleman had expired; when 

Mr. GEAR said: I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman’s time 
be extended. 

Mr. FLOWER. TI shall have to object, because it takes me into the 
middle of my speech if we adjourn at 5 o’clock. 

Mr. BAYNE. Give mea quarter of an hour and I will ask unan- 
imous consent to continue in session until fifteen minutes after 5. 

Mr. McKINLEY. We will remain in session until the gentleman 
from New York concludes his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania being allowed to continue his remarks for fifteen minutes? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BAYNE then resumed and concluded his remarks as above. 

Mr. FLOWER. Mr. Chairman, the framers of this bill have wholly 
misapprehended the situation in this country and misunderstood the 
demand that has forced them tooffer a measure dealing with the income 
of the Government. That situation is industrial stagnation and a ple- 
thoric Treasury, due, in a large measure, to an unjust and unequal 
system of overtaxation. The public sentiment that has compelled this 
Congress to take some action to relieve the country of this condition of 
affairs has very plainly indicated the will of the people that this relief 
shall be afforded by a reduction of taxation and a readjustment of the 
rates of duty based upon the principle of justice to every interest con- 
cerned and perfected without injury toany. The demand for arevision 
of the tariff on this line should be religiously complied with, and we, 
as the Representatives of the people, should at once proceed in good faith 
toreduce taxation. In this weshould carefully guard against any such 
discrimination in favor of one industry as will result disastrously or dis- 
advantageously to another. 

Our object should be to promote every legitimate interest that is to 
be affected by our action upon this great subject, and anything that 
falls so far oe of this as 2 select or favor 15 * disfavor any ao 
pation in which a portion of our people may be en; goes just that 
far in the establishment of injustice and oppression and falls just that 
much short of the performance of a plain public duty. 

The purpose of this Government is the establishment and main- 
tenance of equal and exact justice among all the people, and in effect- 
ing that purpose the bill before the House fails utterly. Whatever 
may be its effect on the revenue, its effect on taxation and the in- 
terests of certain industries is too patent for discussion. It largely in- 
creases the taxes on many of the necessaries of life and strikes with a 
ruthless hand the occupations of many of our people. 

It is not my purpose now to enter upon a discussion of the general 
policy of protection or even of that new phase of protection ibited 
in this bill by which it is proposed to increase duties periodically as 
our industries grow older; nor, indeed, to enter upon any general dis- 
cussion whatever; but, as there are in this measure some of the most 
flagrant violations of the plainest requirements of simple justice and 
fair dealing, I shall content myself with directing attention toa few 
of these. 

In my opinion there is no dictate of duty that is more imperative 
than that an honorable occupation now in existence shall not be de- 
stroyed merely in order that some other industry may reap greater 
profits or that some industry not now in existence may be inaugurated, 
unless it is that no honest occupation shall be destroyed wantonly and 
for the benefit of nobody within the jurisdiction of ourcountry. This, 
it seems to me, is so plain that there is no room for argument concerning 
it, and so broad that all may stand upon it as upon common ground. 

It involves no question of free trade, no question of tariff for revenue 
only, no question of incidental revenue or of incidental protection; but 
is limited to the cousideration of the policy of increasing present duties 
or levying new ones for the mere purpose of adding to the burdens of 
some industries in order that others may become more profitable or 
that new ones may be created. To assert that a policy looking to this 
end is proper is to assert that our citizens are not equally entitled to 
the protection of the law and that their industries are to be treated, 
some as pensioners and some as bounty-payers, The inauguration of 
such a policy means that many industries now none too prosperous are 
to be handicapped with the support of others that, whether otherwise 
in a prosperous condition or not, are to render no compensation for the 
benefits they are to receive. 

This bill disregards all considerations of the equality of citizens and 
industries under the law and proposes to increase present duties and 
levy new ones in the interests of partiality and unjust discrimination. 

Without undertaking on this general debate to enumerate the many 
features of the bill which, in my opinion, are subject to the criticisms 
which I have just stated, I can not better illustrate, in advance of the ex- 
amination of the items of the bill in the Committee of the Whole, than 
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advancement, have passed from luxuries to necessaries with all of our 
E and with none more so than the great constituency which I 

ve the honor to represent on this floor, It can be demonstrated that 
the manner in which this bill deals with the item of fruit isa fair illus- 
tration of its unfairness, injustice, and insincerity in its dealings with 
the larger commodities in the various schedules, 

There are in the city of New York and elsewhere in the country 
thousands of persons engaged in the handling of fruits. Like men in 
all other occupations, they endeavor to supply the demands of their 
patrons at all seasons of the year. They have to satisfy many tastes 
and to accommodate their business to the various degrees of wealth of 
those upon whom they depend for theircustom; and in order todothis 
they are compelled to deal in the products of many countries and that 


. Owe their peculiarities to many climatic conditions. 


Their business is hazardous at its best. They must contend with 
naturein every mood. The heat, the frost, the rain, and drought are the 
natural enemies of their trade, and their merchandise must be converted 
into money upon receipt or else it will perish on their hands. This 
business extends its ramifications throughout every stratum of society. 
The men, women, and children of every grade must have, or should 
have, their share of these fruits that their health and comfort may be 
promoted. They contribute to the pleasures of the healthy and amel- 
iorate the condition of the afflicted. 

The profits of dealers are usually not large and are shared in by the 
wholesale merchant and the poor men and women, who, with a few 
pennies to invest in stock, vend their wares from stands erected on the 
corners or peddle them on the streets. The people are thus supplied 
= frnit at the lowest prices that will give a living profit to the 

ers. 

When the Government requires a revenue, these fruits may be fairly 
considered as subjects of taxation; but when the object of legislation 
is to reduce the income of the Treasury, it is not easy to see how we 
may justify an increase of duties on these commodities of universal 
consumption that are so largely instrumental in the promotion of pub- 
lic health and comfort, and thus greatly cripple, if not destroy, an in- 
dustry upon which so many persons depend for a livelihood. 

In spite of every consideration of a publie nature and of every re- 

for the health and comfort of the people, and in spite of every 
bligation resting upon us to deal justly with every occupation subject 
the influence of our laws, we are asked by a few growers of oranges 
and other fruits in Florida and California so to increase duties as to re- 
strict or prohibit the importation of oranges from the Mediterranean, 
Italy, Sicily, and Spain in order that they may have the opportunity 
of supplying or attempting to supply the home demand at higher prices, 
and this, too, in the face of the fact that the bulk of our importations 
is brought here when the domestic product is not in the market, and 
in disregard of the fact that the imported oranges, even when selling by 
the side of the domestic, are sour, of a different quality and character, 
and sell for a much different price, to gratify a very different taste and 
tosupply a very different character of custom. 
The Florida product is put upon the market principally in the 
nonths of November, December, January, and February, and the sta- 
ics show that for the last three years—1887, 1888, and 1889—of 

836,545 boxes, 484,964 cases, and 238,291 barrels of oranges brought 

to this country from all sources, only 969,603 boxes, 190,466 cases, 
and 93,888 barrels came in those months of those years; so that the 
competition, even if the imports had been in all respects of the same 
character as the domestic oranges, would have been but slight. Being 
of a different character, however—that is, sour, while the domestic 
orange is sweet—the competition was scarcely perceptible. 

The foreign orange costs about $1.20 per box in the countries where 

wn; the duty amounts to about 20 per cent..on the oranges, and, 
ing the duty on packages and charges, about 40 per cent. They are 

e oranges that we see sold on our streets from stands and wagons, 
twenty and twenty-five oranges for a quarter, while Florida oranges 

for a much higher price and are purchased to supply the tables of 

e wealthier classes. Indian River, Florida, oranges sell for from $3 
to $4 per box. sie 

The present rates of duty are 13, 16, 25, and 30 cents per box, accord- 
ing to capacity, 55 cents per barrel, $1.60 and $2 per thousand when 
in bulk, and when in packages not specified in the law, 20 per cent.; 
and last year we collected on imported oranges $420,329.47; or, in other 
words, the oranges consumed here last year cost at least that much more 
than they would have cost without the tariff. But the Woys and Means 
Committee has been entertained during its hearings with appeals the 
most plaintive and pathetic to rescue the perishing industry of orange 

wing from the fate that we are told is sure to overtake it, by increas- 

ing these rates, and accordingly the bill proposes to levy on the boxes 
dw subject to 13 cents, 25 cents; to double the rate on those paying 

5 cents; place on those paying 55 cents a duty of $1; add 20 cents for 
gach fractional foot of capacity of package to one class now paying 20 
cent.; to raise the rate on another class now paying 20 per cent. to 

9 cents, 50 cents, and $1 per box, with 20 cents additional for each 
fractional foot in the capacity of the box, and $2.50 per thousand in bulk. 
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by considering briefly the of this bill with reference to fruits. The present rate of $1.60 is raised to $2.50, the 16-cent and the 30- 
I do so because those in this age of rapid transit and cent rates are to be raised to 25 cents and 50 cents respectively, and the 


20 per cent. rateon one class is to be raised to $1 per package of stated 
. with 20 cents additional for each fraction of a foot additional 
capacity, 

The probable effect of this wholesale increase of duties on the rey- 
enue is purely speculative, as it is impossible to tell what effect it will 
have on imports and we have no data from which to reckon the effect 
even if imports continue as they were last year. In addition to all 
this, the rebate heretofore allowed on damaged is to be repealed, 
with the result that the duties on the merchantable fruit will be 
largely inereased. : 

The probable effect of this will be to stop importations and deprive 
the people of cheap oranges; to throw out of occupation many thou- 
sands of the poor who derive their subsistence during a portion of the 
year from the traffic in this fruit; disastrously to affect a large amount 
of capital invested in the foreign-fruit trade, and to destroy the busi- 
ness of box-making in Maine and other States where the boxes for 
these imports are now made. The rebate allowed by the bill on boxes 
manufactured in the United States isa mere bagatelle. It will not 
even serve as sop to the box-makers, and may as well be left out. 

And why is all this to be done? Merely that the orange-growers 
of California and Florida may have the exclusive control of the home 
market, the demands of which for a large portion of the year they will 
be unable to supply. California can scarcely be considered in this 
matter. Heroranges come in but small quantities east of Chicago and 
the foreign fruit goes in but small quantities west of that city. The 
portion of California oranges that goes to New York, Boston, and other 
Eastern markets commands such high prices that it is beyond the reach 
of any but the wealthy and is purchased by a class of people so en- 
tirely different from the consumers of the foreign fruit that it can in 
no proper sense be said to come into competition with it. 

If these consumers could not buy foreign they could buy 
none, But, disregarding all considerations of this nature, there is an- 
other and a controlling one why the poor people of the country should 
not be compelled to choose between the alternative of going without 
oranges and paying tribute to the orange-growers of the Golden State; 
thatis, the profits on o ing in that State are already so enor- 
mous that the halcyon days of 49, with their wealth of gold, are being 
forgotten in this new era of golden fruit and harvests of riches. Icheer- 
fuliy make this gratuitous contribution to the advertisement of Cali- 
fornia’s boom. I quote from the Ontario Observer, published in Ontario, 
Cal., August 17, 1889; 

Could the profits and of 4 be fully real- 
ized by the Paste . eee aunt 2 
moderate income, and those of more ample means who desire 
pation, combined with the reasonable certainty of future wealth, what an ex- 
odus there would be from the frozen North, the flood and st 
and from the blizzard and cyclone of the Western plainsto Southern 
with its glorious climate and d opportunities for lovely homes and am 


ned that these can be without pateng, 
industry, and some capital. The facts are that the profits derived the 


age at present prices. But the above estimate takes into consideration any pos- 


come with a sm — of light and not disagreeable work. 

Mr. B. B. Barney, of Riverside, says: 

I commenced to market the fruit at the age of six years, and some parts of 
the orchard now yield $1,500 per acre. 

Mr. L. M. Holt, editor of the San Bernardino Times-Index, read a 
paper before the State committee on arid lands, in which he says: 

Riverside has 3,000 acres of orange orchard, a portion of which is yielding 

ood crops, a portion of which is yielding partial crops, and a portion is not in 
5 at all. These 8,000 acres this year produced 1,000 car - loads of oranges 
and lemons, worth on the track an average of $750 a car-load, or $750,000, about 
25 an acre. This is not picking out sample orchards, but averaging all the 
88 e fair bearing they will produce times as 
much fruit, or a 3 the acre, and many of the orchards 2 adding that 
now. 

These are but a few examples of the abounding prosperity of the Cali- 
fornia orange-growers, mere examples, and I submit that men who 
work hard for a dollar and fifty cents a day should not be forced to con- 
tribute of their earnings for the protection of these gentlemen. That 
State sold last year about 800,000 boxes of oranges, and it is said that 
this year the crop will be one-fourth larger. So much for California 
and her claim to protection. z 

In view of the agricultural depression throughout the country in the 
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staple products, any step toward increasing the profits of orange and 
lemon growers at the expense of the growers.of corn, wheat, and the 
other ordinary products of agriculture should be taken with great de- 
liberation. What is to justify us in adding to the profits in Florida 
by subtracting from profits elsewhere? What are the prospects that 
Florida will soon be able to supply the home demand at reasonable 
prices? She now claims that 20,000 persons own her orange groves, 
which cover 250,000 acres, and the product of which, on an average, is 
4,000,000 boxes, though last year she marketed only half that quantity. 

The gentlemen who appeared before the committee gave a great many 
statistics of orange culture, a large portion of which are arithmetically 
inconsistent, but I shall not stop now to examine them, They claim 
to have 10,000,000 of acres of land not now in cultivation for that pur- 
pose that is suited to orange growing. It takes at least ten years, we 
are informed, to grow orange trees, and if, with their present acreage, 
they are unable to supply the demund even at their own prices, we can 
not hope to have this acreage increased and the increase producing fruit 
in less than ten years, ‘ 

Then are we to deprive our people of all oranges in order that in ten 
years from now Florida may have the privilege of beginning to supply 
them, in the mean time charging those who are able to buy at all such 
prices as the rapacity of the growers or the conditions of the market 
may compel them to pay? It seems to me that the most that can be 
asked is that the increased duties shall take effect ten years hence, 
and in the mean time no one can foresee what conditions may arise to 
affect the question of public taxation for private benefit. It should be 
remembered, too, that the production of Florida is very unstable. 
Frost may destroy the whole crop, or, as last year, there may be only 
halfacrop. The supply is very uncertain and can not be depended 
upon to meet the demand. 

It is urged also by the growers of Florida that new groves are being 
cultivated in Mexico and other countries, the product of which willin 
part come to our markets, and that 20,000,000 buds have within the 
last two years been taken from that State for propagation elsewhere. 
To this it is enough to reply: ‘‘ Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.“ It will, according to their own statements, take at least ten 
years to develop these buds into productive trees, We can provide 
against this evil, if it is an evil, hereafter. 

But Florida, like California, is reaping a golden harvest from her 
production of oranges; and it was-unanimously agreed, I believe, by 
the gentlemen who appeared before the committee, that $300 per acre 
is only a fair average income from an acre of orange trees, an amount 
so much in excess of the income of an acre of ordinary agricultural 
land that to the average farmer it will appear to be fabulous. I there- 
fore quote an instance of greater profit cited in the Florida Agricult- 
urist: 


We know of one pte of Is nores not far from this place that yielded 7,500 
boxes of oranges. Oranges are now selling on the trees for $1.50 per box. The 
owner of the grove in question realized more than this, as the fruit was shipped 
and the risk of transportation, eto., incurred. But estimating the price ob- 
tained for the oranges at $1.50 per box, the crop would yield in cash $11,250. 

And I may here properly say that this is but a common story, the 
like of which may be found in almost any paper published in either of 
those new El Dorados, California and Florida, 

Under this bill lemons are to be subject to the same duties that are 
imposed on oranges. Much that I have said about the latter is equally 
true of the former, and is applicable to many other fruits. The pro- 
duction of lemons in this country is variously estimated at from 25,000 
to 100,000 boxes, while our imports amount to from 3,180,000 to 
2,300,000 boxes. I know of no reason why the present rates should 
be increased. 


I wish to say that I gladly make this showing of, and pay this tribute 
to, those magnificent States. They are prosperous and deserve to 
prosper, and I rejoice over their splendid resources and guecess. I shall 
rejoice equally, too, if the people of the whole country shall be allowed 
to anlay Abe privilege of cheap fruit while these States are deriving the 
bounty that nature has given them in such abundance, 

This bill proposes to t a bounty out of the public Treasury of 
2 cents per pound on all sugars polarizing at least 85°, end this new 
departure is based upon the ground that the domestic production bears 
such a small proportion to domestic consumption that it is better to 
promote sugar production by levying a tax on all other ee to be 
paid out as a bounty to the sugar producers, than to increase the price 
of the home product by levying a duty on imported sugar. The ob- 
jections to this new device are so numerous and so patent that I am 
not going even to enumerate them. I mention this discrimination be- 
tween ingustries for the purpose of calling attention to another and 
an equally flagrant one. 

According to the report of the majority the proportion of home pro- 
duction to home consumption of sugar is about as 1 to 7, and this, they 
say, is so small that as to this article the protective policy is to be 
abandoned and a bounty policy substituted. et it 8 to 
more than double the present duty on tin-plates, of which we pro- 
duce not a 18 in this country, to the end that the production of tin- 
plates may be begun here, The present rate is 1 cen sper pound, and 
the bill provides that on and after July 1, 1891, this 8 be increased 
to 2.15 cents. The present ad valorem rate is 37.66, and the increase 
will make it about 80 per cent. 


There are employed in the manipulation of tin-plates for their many 
uses in the various industries of this country about 750,000 laborers 
and many millions of dollars of capital. In many of these industries 
the margin of profit is very narrow, and the effect of this bill will beto 
contract it or wipe it out, reducing the wages of labor or throwing the 
arya out of work and forcing them and thecapital into other lines 
of production, into agriculture and other industries, to compete with 
men whose whole lives are now absorbed in a struggle with the usurer 
and the sheriff.” 

We imported last year 5,659,734 boxes of tin, worth $21,002, 209. 16, 
upon which we paid a tax of $7,279,459.72, and to deprive our roofers, 
canners, tin-smiths, and others of this cheapsupply or to compel them to 
pay a largely increased price for what they consume will result disas- 
trously to their interests. It will force many toabandon their present 
occupations, increase the cost of tinware throughout the country, and 
compel many who continue in their present avocations to resort to the 
use of substitutes for tin, such as zinc, wood, paper, and glass and earth- 
en ware, the duties on many of which also this bill proposes to increase. 
And what is the excuse for this? It is to be done for the purpose of 
allowing a few men to engage at enormous profits in the production of 
an article not now produced in this country and the production of which 
has heretofore proved a failure, 

The report of the majority tells us that it is estimated that the 
establishment of this industry will give employment to about 24,000 
laborers. It is also estimated that it will throw out of employment 
many times this number; and it should be understood that about 30,000 
hands in Wales—poor, pauper, half-starved hands, as the prospective 
tin-plate-makers here would have us believe-supply the whole world 
with this product. 

Why do not the friends of this bill apply in this case the same 
specific that they apply in the case of sugar? What they are pleased 
to set forth as their reasons for giving a bounty on sugar deem 
have much more force as applied to tin-plates. Then, too, why do 
they not grant bounties on the production of corn, wheat, rye, hay, and 
other products of the farm, instead of mocking the farmer with higher 
duties on these article, to which it is impossible to apply the protect- 
ive poy. beneficially to their producers? 

There should be adopted a system at once equitable, uniform, and 
just, but that purpose this measureignores entirely. Nothing else can 
be permanent and any other system will only engender strife and pro- 
voke discussion and agitation, to the injury of all concerned. 

We have been treated to a view of many inconsistencies in the strug- 
gle of the various supplicants for bounties and taxes to secure some 
legalized advantage over their fellow-citizens, The same section of 
the country that was loudest in its demands for higher duties on trop- 
ical fruits was also among the loudest in its oppo on to higher rates 
on leaf-tobacco. 

But the cigar-makers have not escaped the blight of this bill. Su- 
matra leaf, by reason of its peculiarities of size, weight, color, texture, 
and gloss, has in late years been largely used for wrappers by our cigar- 
makers. Itis, therefore, imported in considerable quantities, and 
greatly added to the demand for cigarswrappedinit. Thepresent du- 
ties are 75 cents and $1 Aa pound, according to whether it is stemmed 
or unstemmed. This bill proposes to increase the rates to $2 and $2.75 
per pound, respectively, and it provides that in case any portion of a 
consignment of leaf-tobacco is suitable for cigar wrappers it shall all 
be subject to these exorbitant duties. 

All other leaf-tobacco is to pay 35 cents if unstemmed and 50 cents 
if stemmed. It was stated by gentlemen before the committee that 
without a test, which it is impracticable for the custom-house inspectors 
to make, it is impossible to distinguish between leaf suitable for wrap- 
pers and that suitable for other purposes only, and that in every lot of 
leaf imported some portion, however small. will always be found an- 
swering, in the eyes of the inspectors at least, the description of cigar 
wrap so that the effect of this provision of the bill will be to sub- 
ject all leaf to the payment of these prohibitive duties, thus depriving 
our cigar manufacturers not only of the Sumatra leaf for wrappers, but 
of the Havana leaf for fillers, and the effect of this will be indthiog less 
than ruinous to a large industry now employing thousands upon thou- 
sands of workmen, who are earning good wages and supporting their 
families from au occupation requiring a peculiar skill, which they have 
acquired in years of practice. > 

In addition to and aggravation of all this, the duties on Havana 
cigars are so arranged and adjusted as to make it more profitable to 
manufacture them elsewhere and export them to this country than to 
make them here with the proposed rates on leaf- tobacco. It may be 
some satisfaction to the advocates of this measure to know that when 
thrown out of work here our cigar-makers may find employment in 
Cuba and elsewhere in the West Indies, and from those islands con- 
tinue to supply the trade of a country from which they shall have been 
5 but it may well be doubted that they will ever be able to 
reconcile this large class ot workmen to such treatment at the hands 
of the Government to which they have been taught that they might 
look for equal consideration and a full measure of justice, [Applause. ] 
The purpose possibly is, as some tlemen claim, to prohibit the 
importation of only this Sumatra leaf; but by reason of our treaty re- 
lations with the country to which Sumatra belongs we are unable ex- 
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pressly to discriminate against this particular tobacco, and therefore the 
makers of cigars must be subjected to this ruinous provision that a few 
growers of wrapper leaf in this country may sell their inferior product 
at an enhanced price. It is another unwarranted interference of the 
Government with the tastes, aptitudes, and occupations of the people, 
It will throw many persons out of employment and sacrifice large in- 
terests to the greed of a few growers of a kind of tobacco that con- 
sumers do not desire to purchase, and it is extremely doubtful if it will 
result in a benefit to even this small class of the people. 

One of the grossest injustices in our tariff laws, aggravated and per- 
petuated in this bill, is the imposition of the highest rates of duty on 
the commonest classes of goods, by reason of which the heaviest rates of 
taxation are levied on that portion of our people the least able to bear 
them. Every schedule in the law and in this bill has its examples 
of this injustice, and the whole may be well illustrated by the cutlery 
and fire-arms paragraphs in the metal schedule. There, by classifying 
the articles according to value and levying compound duties, the pur- 
chasers of the lowest-priced of each class are compelled to pay the high- 
est rates. For instance, double-barreled shotguns are classified into 
those costing not more than $6, more than $6 and not more than $12, 
and those costing more than the last-named amount. 

These classes are subjected to duties of $2, $4, and $6 per gun, re- 

vely, and in addition, 35 per cent. ad valorem, On the first o- 
lowest-priced of these classes the duties range from less than 70 to more 
than 100 per cent.; on the second class, about the same; and on the 
third class, from the lowest rates on the highest-priced guns that are 
made to over 90 per cent. on the lowest costof that class, And so it is 
with cutlery, clothing, and everything else upon which a specific duty 
is laid until the man of small means is so discriminated against that 
his purchases are generally restricted to the barest necessaries of life. 

In addition to the changes made in duties on imported by this 
bill, and the increases made by the reimposition of duties on packages, 
etc., by the customs administrative bill, the revenue is affected by the 
provision reducing the internal tax on tobacco from 8 to 4 cents per 
pound. Here again, whatever may be thought concerning the repeal 
of taxes on liquors and tobacco, while retaining exorbitant rates on the 
food, clothing, shelter, and implements of industry used by the people 
(and there seems to be a difference of opinion on that subject), it is not 
vex fs see why the tobacco tax should be reduced while all the inquisi- 
torial machinery for its collection is retained. 

The objection to the internal-revenue system is, mainly, that it ne- 
cessitates a system of espionage that is distasteful to the people and 
cumbersome in operation, a system by which the citizen is subjected 
to unreasonable arrest, fine, and imprisonment, and his business to per- 
nicious governmental supervision. These objections are neither re- 
moved nor modified by the reduction of the tax, but the only effect of 
that reduction is to decrease the revenue and increase the proportion- 
ate cost of its collection. In this respect the bill is objectionable and 
has no redeeming feature. 

In this discussion, instead of going into a review of the policy of pro- 
tection, I have confined myself within the narrow limits of a few items 
of the present bill, items fairly illustrative, however, of its general char- 
acter. It is one of the most objectionable measures, in my estimation, 
that have ever been offered as a solution of the tariff question, a bill re- 
lieving few burdens, creating new ones, and adding to those thatalready 
exist; and what I have said upon it, though not comprehensive, is 
enough to bring us to a full appreciation of the legend that was found 
pinned to the corpse of a victim of Judge Lynch in a Western Terri- 
tory: ‘‘He was a pretty mean man in some respects, but he was a 
blamed sight worse in others.“ 

That is about my estimate of this measure, and at the proper time I 
shall offer amendments aimed at some of its evils. If it becomes a law 
in its present shape it will destroy many industries, throw out of em- 
ployment the men engaged in some, and work a reduction of wages in 
nearly all. It will tend to restrict trade in every seaport town and to 
drive American commerce from the ocean, and will force to an earlier 
issue that just and equitable revision and reduction of the tariff that 
te poopie demand. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

r. Chairman, I have eighteen minutesof my time remaining, which 
Iwill reserve to be occupied to-morrow by my colleague [Mr. Fircn]. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Thecommittee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. PAYSON reported that the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize the duties on imports, and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolution thereon. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


McKINLEY. I move that the House now take a recess until 

8 o'clock this evening. Pending that motion, I ask unanimous con- 

sent that leave be given to all members to print in the RECORD remarks 

on House bill No. 9416, known as the tariff bill.“ I also ask unani- 

mous consent that to-morrow morning the House meet at 11 o’clock, 
instead of 12. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
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from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY ] that general leave to print remarks on the 
tariff bill be given? The hears no objection. 


* HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. _ 


TheSPEAKER. Thegentleman from Ohio also asks unanimous con- 
sent that when the House adjourns to-night it adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock to-morrow morning. Isthereobjection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. - 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires permission to lay before the 

House some business that ought not to be delayed. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS, ETC. E 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message of the 
President of the United States; which was read, and, with the accom- 
panying documents, referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and ordered to be printed: 


To the House of Representatives: 
In answer to the resolution of the House of Representatives of March 31, 1890, 
ng the importation into foreign countries of breadstuffs and provisions 
from the United and the rates of duty imposed upon such articles, I trané- 
= herewith a mone from the Secretary of State on the subject, together with 
e accompanying papers, 
BENJ. HARRISON, 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, May 8, 1890, 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT HUDSON, N. Y. 

The bill (S. 1306) for the erection of a public building at Hudso 
N. V., was laid before the House by the Speaker, having been return: 
from the Senate with the notification that theamendment of the House 
was disagreed to and a conference asked. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I move that the House insist on its amendment 
and agree to the conference asked by the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, 

HELEN PLUNKETT. 

The bill (S. 1221) granting a pension to Helen Plunkett was laid be- 
fore the House by the Speaker, having been returned from the Senate 
with the notification that the amendment of the House was 
and a conference asked. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will the House insist on its 
amendment and agree to the conference asked by the Senate? In the 
absence of objection, that order will be made. 

There was no objection. 

RIGHT OF WAY ACROSS MILLE LACS INDIAN RESERVATION. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 7754) 
granting right of way to the Little Falls, Mille Lacs and Lake Supe- 
rior Railway across the Mille Lacs Indian reservation, the bill having 
been returned from the Senate with amendments and a request for a 
conference with the House on the bill and amendments. 

Mr. PERKINS. I move that the House non-concur in the amend- 
ments of the Senate and agree to the request for a conference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

WALTER P. HARRISON, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following: 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, May 7, 1890, 
Ordered, That the Secretary be directed to request the House of Representa- 
— to sen to the Senate the bill (S. 2598) increasing the pension of Walter 
The SPEAKER. The question is on complying with the request of 
the Senate. In the absence of objection, the bill will be returned as 


zeo F 
here was no objection. 
BARENT 8, VAN BUREN. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 2057) for 
the relief of Barent S. Van Buren, returned from the Senate by request 
of the House, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands this to bea duplicate bill, 
and without objection it will be destroyed. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the following 
titles; when the Speaker signed the same, namely: 

A bill (S. 859) for the erection of a public building at Chester, Pa.; 

A bill (S. 903) for the erection of a publie builing in Cedar Rapids, 


Wa; 
A bin (H. R. 1015) to provide for town-site entries of lands in what 
is known as Oklahoma,“ and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 2304) to establish two additional land districts in the State 
of Washington; 

A bill te 3472) for improving Aransas Pass; and 

A bill (H. R. 9548) providing for the classification of worsted cloths 
as woolens. 

Mr. MOORE, of New Ham from the Committee on E; 
Bills, reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled b 
of the following titles ; when the Speaker signed the same: 


To 


` 
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A bill (S. 606) to provide for the purchase of a site and the erection 
of a public building thereon at La Fayette, in the State of Indiana; 

A bill (S. 948) for the relief of Laban Heath & Co., of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; and 

A bill (S. 954) authorizing the construction of a public building at 
Burlington, Iowa. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unafiimons consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr, BLANCHARD, for ten days, on account of important business, 

To Mr. SPOONER, until Monday next. 

To Mr, HENDERSON, of North Carolina, for one week, on account of 
important business. 

To Mr. O'DONNELL indefinitely, on account of important business. 

CAIRO, PORT OF DELIVERY. 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 6778) to provide for the es- 
tablishment of a port of delivery at Cairo, in the county of Alexander, 
in the State of Illinois, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to objection. . 

The bill was read at length. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? è 

Mr. DOCKERY. We have no information whatever upon this ques- 
tion, but I believe this bill provides for a- new office. I would ask the 
gentleman if it has been reported from any committee, 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. It has been reported from the committee 
and recommended by the Department. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I think, as it creates a new office, I would like 
to know more about it before consent is given to its passage in this 
manner. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think we might consider this bill now; and if 
consent is given to its consideration I will move to strike out Cairo aud 
insert Springfield. In that shape I think it ought to pass. I Laughter. ] 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois, Well, I could hardly agree to that amend- 
ment of my colleague. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Let it go over so we can have an opportunity to 
examine it. 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. I will state to the gentleman that the re- 
port is short and can be read if he desires it. It is recommended by 
the Department and is needed in that section of the country. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. But it creates a new office, and I want to see the 
necessity for it before giving my consent, 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. Would you not be willing to have the re- 

read, then? ` 

Mr. McMILLIN. I have no objection to that if the gentleman de- 
sires it; but I think the bill should go over. 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. Very well; I will see if I can find objec- 
tion to some other bill in the future. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I want to look into the necessity for this office. 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. Very well; then I will ask that it be con- 
sidered in the morning. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.“ I 
would rather not have it pending, 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. Then I ask for its present consideration. 

TheSPEAKER. But the difficulty is that the request of the gen- 
tleman from Ilinois requires unanimous consent, and the gentleman 

from ‘Tennessee declines to give that. 
- Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. Allright; then I will just hold the grudge 
nst the gentleman in the future. 

The SPEAKER. Debate is notin order. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. So far as charging what may be done in the fut- 
ure is concerned, I have no objection to the gentleman pleasing him- 
self, if he chooses to adopt that course. Iam not afraid of it, 

SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE AT EVENING SESSION. 


The SPEAKER. Before submitting the motion of the gentleman 
Ohio, the Chair will state that he has appointed the gentleman 
Kansas [Mr. PERKINS] to preside as Speaker pro tempore at this 

évening’s session. 

The motion of Mr. MCKINLEY was then agreed to; and accordingly 

(at 5 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the House took a recess until 8 
o’clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The House, at 8 o'clock p. m., resumed its session, Mr. PERKINS in 

the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 
TARIFF, 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. S er, I move that the House resolve 

Self into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
fs te further consideration of the bill 9416. 

motion was to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. HOPKINS in the chair. 

Mr. SIMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I have not risen for the discus- 
connected With the tariff and certainly not 


sion of any broad questions 


for purposes of declamation. The bill under consideration has in it 

some matters of such intense and even painful interest to a large body 

of the people whom I endeavor to represent on this floor that any in- 
dulgence in mere rhetoric upon such matters would seem to them like 

cruel mockery. à 
It will have been noticed by those who have read the bill under dis- 

cussion attentively, as well as by those who followed the luminous ex- 

position which was made by the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means [Mr. MCKINLEY], that the bill proposes 

a sharp increase in the tariff duties on tobacco and a considerable de- 

crease in the internal-revenue taxation upon that article. What is 

cer ary among my own people in regard to this matter is well illus- 
trated by a little newspaper clipping which I hold in my hand and 
which appeared in the Hartford Courant of last Monday morning, 
which I will ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TOBACCO-RAISING—EFFECT OF LOW PRICES ON LAND—AN INCIDENT IN POINT. 
The East Hartford correspondent pf The Courant writes as follows: “ 
The past year has been an exceptionally hard one with farmers, especially 

with those who raise tobacco, and it affects not only the farmer direct, but many 

other classes who are interested in farm property. A fine farm in the north 
district was sold nineteen years ago for $8,009. Last week the same farm was 
sold for $4,000, or $200 less than the first 5 in the face, too, of the 
horse railroad, Which will terminate only about a mile from this location. 
Nineteen years ago tobacco was selling for 50 cents per pound, now for li cents 
r pound, which accounts for the low prices of farm property in a measure, 
mring the weeka poor farmer from South Windsor loaded up his crop of 
tobacco and started for the warehouse of Rosenwald Bros., E. O. Goodwin, 
agent. East Hartford. When near the residence of T, E. Bancroft, East Wind- 
sor Hill, Mr. Bancroft had the audacity to ask him what he got for his orop of 
tobacco which had the appearance of being very fine. Contrary to the usual 
custom the poor fellow humbly told him 1} cents per pound delivered. ‘I will 
sive you that if you will dump it in my door yard,’ said Mr. Bancroft. The farmer 

9 accepted the offer and unloaded, leaving the big warehouse one load 
0 


Mr. SIMON DS. It will be seen from this newspaper clipping that a 
constituent of mine sold as a fertilizer an entire eee e of tobacco 
of a good quality such as nineteen or twenty years ago he would have 
received 50 cents a pound for. It is easily to be seen from such an in- 
stance as this that the people of the First Congressional district of Con- 
necticut have good reason to take a deep and even a painful interest in 
the bill under consideration. Although the question is of such a pe- 
culiar interest to the people of my district, it is by no means a local 
question. 

What duties, both of excise and customs, shall be levied upon to- 
bacco and its manufactures is most thoroughly a national question, 
probably more so than is generally supposed. Nearly every State in 
this great Union of States has a vital interest in this question. 

- Aslongago as 1879 thirty-five States and Territories made notable con- 
tributions to the tobacco crop, which had increased 80 per cent. in ten 
years, I have gathered from the census report of 1880 a list of thirty- 
five counties, each in a separate State or Territory, which contributed 
to that crop, the extremes being Bonhomme County, in Dakota, with 
1,057 pounds, and Lancaster County, in Pennsylvania, with 23,946,326 
pounds. 

Table showing thirty-five counties in separate States and Territories con- 

tributing to the tobacco crop of 1879. 


Counties, Pounds. 


California.. 
Connecticut .. 
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Tennessee 461 
Texas..... 15, 003 
Virginia. 12,271,833 

n 
West Vi — ty sei 253, 460 
e —— peaeeeses Dane County. .... eee 5, 871, 242 


In the same year, 1879, there were sixteen States which contributed 
substantially 1,000,000 pounds or more to the tobacco crop, the ex- 
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tremes being Arkansas, with 970,220 pounds, and Kentucky, with 171,- 
784 pounds, 


Sixteen States contributing to the tobacco erop of 1879. 
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x ore than a hundred varieties of the tobacco plant are named in the schedules 
ed to this office. 


And he says, on page xi, in his letter of transmittal; 

It is believed that the soil and climate of Florida are more specially 
to the growing of tobacco with the fragrance and texture of Cuba tobacco fhan 
those of any other part of the United States. Enough has been done in this State 
to show that, with proper selection of varieties and intelligent culture and man- 
agement, a product of most excellent quality closely approximating that of 
Cuba can be grown upon a large extent of its territory. 

Given in 1879 this vast area adapted to the production of more than 
a hundred different varieties of tobacco, including practically the Cuban 
article; given in that year a crop of 471,500,000 pounds—an inerease 
of 80 per cent. as compared with 1869—produced from thirty-five dif- 
ferent States and Territories, with sixteen States in the million-produc- 
ing column; given living upon this vast area the most rapidly growing 
population in the world, a people of wonderful versatility, energy, and 
enterprise, nothing else could reasonably have been expected to happen 
in thenext ten years other than a vast increase in the production, with a 
resulting degree of prosperity tothe producers and to the nation reap! i 

What are the facts? Not only has no State been added to the six- 
teen originally in the million-producing column, but the production in 
all States except those sixteen has practically ceased. The facts as to 
these sixteen States are given in a table furnished me by Professor J. 
R. Dodge, Statistician of the Agricultural Department, which gives the 
product in each State from 1879 to 1888, inclusive, 


Product of tobacco by States, 1879-1888. 


CIGAR LEAF, 


The results illustrated in this table can be readily summarized. 
Cigar leaf, which costs more to produce than any other and is the high- 
est priced of any, is raised in the States of Connecticut, Massachusetts, 


New York, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. The product of cigar leaf! 


fell off from74,000,000 pounds in 1879 to 57,000,000 in 1888, and this 
loss, coupled with an even greater loss in price, although the quality 
has on. abt has been a disaster of greatseverity for the entire cigar- 
leaf industry. 

In four States which produce manufacturing leaf, for smoking and 
por pu Illinois, Maryland, North Carolina, and Virginia— 

e production fell off from 136,000,000 pounds in 1879 to 106,000,000 
in 1888. In Arkansas, another State which produces manufacturing 
leaf, the increase from 972,220 pounds in 1879 to 1,156,000 in 1888 is 
hardly substantial enough for mention. 

In the remaining six tobacco States, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Ohio, Tennessee, and West Virginia, which produce manufacturing 
leaf, there was an apparent increase from 258,000,000 pounds, in 1879, 
to 397,000,000, in 1888, but that this was not a regular and normal in- 
¡crease is shown by the fact that a comparison of 1879 with 1887 gives 
“exactly opposite results, the product in 1879 being 258,000,000 pounds 
against 173,000,000 in 1887, 

From all this it clearly appears that while the manufacturing-leaf 
districts have suffered vastly less than the cigar-leaf districts, the to- 
bacco-growing industry has suffered along the whole line and has ut- 

terly failed to fulfill its manifest destiny. ` 

Such trouble as the growers of manufacturing leaf have experi- 
enced is sufficiently accounted for by excessive internal-revenue tax, 

Which handicaps production by increasing cost and impeding exporta- 
ition; this fact is sufficiently shown by a table furnished me by Pro- 
r Dodge, of the Agricultural Department, giving the exports of 
estic leaf from 1880 to 1888, inclusive. Practically, these ex- 
ports are all manufacturing leaf. We export substantially no cigar 
feat and we import substantially no manufacturing leaf, 4 


[The product for 1879 and 1888 is given in full; for the other years in millions (and million-tenths) of pounds only } 


905,895 3.9 3.2 38| 1 42 49| 62] 1.4] 2,947,000 
082,147 | 18.8 | 25.8) 29.2] 3L5| 31.2] 28.5 25.2| 266] 14,017,000 
986,213 | 35.7 2.8 32.2] 29.0) 348] 87.4] 315| 20.1] 25,755,000 
983,865. | 78.4 | f. 8.2 67.8) 99.7 | 107.7| 61.1 79.4] 64,084, 000 
970, 220 09| XI| £1] 22} 16) 21] 12] 1,158,000 
120, 784 | 149.0 | 163.0 | 198.9 | 171.0 | 208.6 | 209.4 | 193.9 | 115.8 | 283, 806, 000 
015,657 | 11.0 | 12.2 10.5 18.8 14.5| 19] 6.4] 13,109,000 
735,285 | 38.4 | 35.4 | 33:6 | 29.9] 29.3] . 35.8] 19.2| 85,195,000 
365,052 24.3 221| 31.0 28.5] J. 28.9 81.7| 26.2] 45,641; 000 
1296,146 s 2% 21 19| 22 27| 27 22 4,496,000 
187% 2.8 1.4 165] 3.4 36] 17 35] 28 2,276,000 
556,597 373.0 | 376.7 | 447.2 | 236.6 | 471.5 | 482.0 | 450.3 | 314.4 | 508,785, 000 
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Exports of domestic leaf-tobacco, 1880-1888, 


This table shows that we exported 225,737,000 pounds of manufact- 
uring leaf in 1880 and only 204,184,000 in 1888; and the conditions are 
such that excessive internal-revenue taxation accounts for the loss. 

By far the sorest trouble of all has fallen upon the growers of cigar 
leaf, who are to be found in the States of Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. I have already pointed aut 
that the production of cigar leaf fell off from 74,000,000 pounds in 
1879 to 57,000,000 in 1888, and it is in ample evidence re the 
Ways and Means Committee that while the quality has improved the 
price has fallen off even more than the product. 

Fortunately or unfortunately the reasons for this are as clear as day- 
light. The growers of cigar leaf have had to contend not only with ex- 
cessive internal-revenue taxation, but with Chinese labor, costing only a 
few cents a day, exploited by Dutch capital in unlimited amounts. The 
increase in the imports of cigar leaf and its manufactures from 1880 to 
1889 is shown, in a general way, by a table furnished me by Mr. S. G. 
Brock, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics in the Treasury Department, 


Imports of tobacco and cigars, 1880-1889. 
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The imports of cigar leaf have risen from 9,759,355 pounds in 1880 
to 20,106,881 pounds in 1889, and the imports of cigars have risen from 
650,402 pounds in 1880 to 1,232,619 pounds in 1889. ‘There is a por- 
tion of this of which the cigar-leaf-growers do not complain. The leaf 


which makes fillers and binders for cigars comes mainly from Cuba 
and the leaf which makes wrappers comes mainly from Sumatra. Our 
Jeaf-growers do not complain especially of the Cuban imports, but 


they do complain most bitterly of the imports of Sumatra leaf, the as- 
tonishing development of which is shown by a table farnished me by 
Mr. S. G. Brock, chief of the Bureau of Statistics in the Treasury De- 


partment. 


Imports of Sumatra tobacco—1880-1889. 
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This table makes the astonishing disclosure that the imports of Su- 
matra tobacco rose from 38 pounds in 1880 to about 6,000,000 in 1888. 
One pound of these Sumatra wrappers covers as many cigars as 3or 4 
undsof American wrappers. Wehaveseen that from 1879 to 1888 the 
me production of cigar leaf fell off 17,000,000 pounds, The 6,000,000 
unds of Sumatra wrappers displace somewhere from eighteen to twen- 
tant million pounds of American wrappers. That Sumatra wrap- 
pers have just filled the seventeen millions gap in American production, 
with something over for the natural increase in the product of cigars, 
is clearly 7 0 18 The two things go together with the sequence of 
cause and effect. 

Now, the Sumatra wrapper is by no means the equal of the Ameri- 
can article in smoking quality, for it is bitter to the taste and it does 
not burn so well as the American wrapper. It is not fit to make an 
entire cigar of; no one ever heard of an all Sumatra“ cigar and no 
one ever will; the gamins of the street would spurn such a thing after 
a single experience. I have made some extracts from the evidence 
before the Ways and Means Committee upon this point. 

TESTIMONY BEFORE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE, 


J. S. Van Duzer: 


I ought to speak of the merits claimed for this Sumatran tobacco. 
The to is 1 2 to the taste, and the only advantage that can rea- 
sonably be claimed for it, so far as the smoker is concerned, is that it is more 
glossy than cither the Havana or domestic wrapper. 


M. Tobin, president New York Tobacco-Growers’ Association: 


It is acknowled, to this day that, eo far as quality is concerned, the 
American tobacco is infinitely superior to its foreign rival, 


N. S. Pomeroy: 


It is a conceded fact by all tobacco men, including cigar manufacturers, who 
are its strongest advocates, that a cigar made from clear Sumatra tobacco would 
not be smoked by the most degraded smoker. No manufacturer dare make 
them and put them on the market; they would drive the people out of the 
house, Please ask some of its manufacturing defenders why they do not ad- 
vertise clear Sumatra cigars. The fact is that every ounce of Sumatra wrapper 
that is put on a thousand cigars deteriorates their quality. 

The real reasons why manufacturers want it are these: It produces a more 

ossy and handsome surface for a cigar-wrapper than domestic tobacco, and 

e manufacturers can perpetrate frauds upon the smoking community that 
they can not with domestictobacco, It has a peculiar rankness that overpowers 
ihe taste of the filler, co uently the manufacturer can fill the cigar with any 
kind of trash, flavored a little, and with a Sumatra wrapper the average smoker 
can not tell what it is made of. 

F. R. Diffenderffer, secretary of the Pennsylvania Tobacco-Growers’ 
Association: 

I wish to distinctly impress upon this committee the very important fact that 
while the major pottion of the Sumatran er come into this country 
under the filler rate, there are no Sumatran fillers broughthereatall. They are 
utterly worthless for cigar-making purposes. The street gamin, who gets all 
his smoking from the stumps he fishes out of the gutter, would turh away with 
infinite scorn from the offer of a r made solely of Sumatran tobacco. att J 
The Sumatra tobacco is bitter. We can not smoke it at all. We have to dis- 
guise the outside wrapper by putting on binders. 


W. C. Morse: 


No one has ever attempted to controvert the assertion that Sumatra has no 
quality. whatever as a smoke. It is bitter, but it is glossy and bright and fine 

texture; but unless it can get the aroma from our own tobacco, it is utterly 
Impossible to use it. 

If Sumatra tobacco be thus inferior to the American article, why is 
it used?” isa question proper to be asked. The reason is that, mechan- 
Yeally considered, it is as perfect a thing for a cigar wrapper as if it were 
woven bya machine specially invented and designed for that purpose. 
It is thin; so thin that a pound of it displaces from three to four pounds 
of American wrappers; it hasasmooth surface and itis glossy. Asone 


of the largest dealers in Washington said to me not tong ago it is used 
simply because it makes a pretty cigar, and that is the whole 7 

This singular stuff is all raised in Sumatra, an island divided by the 
equator and sing aico off the southeast coast of China. This island 
is reported upon in Consular Report No. 1074, and I have made extracts 
from the reports. 


i 
CONSULAR REPORTS. 


On Eastern Sumatra,” by Consul A. G. Studer: 

When the crop is matured each coolie cuts what he has pisna carries it to and 
delivers it at the drying-shed, where it is examined an classified into four or 
even five the poor coolie having no voice in the planter’s decision of class 
ifying, namely, very good, rood, fair, middling, and inferior; and he is allowed 
so much (a figure mentioned in the contract) per thousand trees of class. 
When the tobacco-planting stock companies declare annually from 100 to 120 
pe cent. dividends, as, per statements in the papers never cont ted, they 

ave done for years, one can not help but know how outrageously unjustly the 
poor siukies must have been dealt with. 

It is awful to think and ponder over it. Only a few weeks I read in two 
or three local and other Eastern papers that the Arendsburg Leng aed mer s 
Company in Deli had deolared 120 per cent. dividend for last year. The plan 
ing rates used to range, only a few years ago, from about # for the lowest t 
$10 for the best per thousand trees (not dollars in gold, but Mexican silver), 
asa cooly rarely can plant over nine thousand trees of one crop, and has 
clear, burn, and hoe the prouad transplant and cultivate, cut an: in 
tobacco, and find himself, including expenses from the time he left China, one 
can count at his fingers’ ends the handsome balance that will be due him from 
the planter. 

On Sumatra, by Vice-Consul H. G. Wood: 

The ind is at present largely in the hands of Dutch planters, who have 
been att: by the excellence of the climate and fertility of the soil and by 
the facilities afforded for acquiring land. There are now about forty contractors, 
who are, with few exceptions, Dutchmen and backed by capital from Holland, 
though several companies were also formed with English capital, and some 
even with a combination of both. 


On East Coast of Sumatra, by Consul Lederer: 

After the rough pera of the soil the young tobacco plants, which have 
been grown in nurseries from seeds, are planted in the open field. The labor- 
ers employed are all Chinese coolies, and each cooly receives a field for plant- 
ing, the REINS OF which he has to look after solely. The coolies all live on 
the estate, in light wooden sheds, in gangs of eight to ten men. gang has 
its overseer, also of Chinese origin, and from five to ten gangs are superin» 
tended by a European assistant, or the manager himself if the estate is small, 
A middle-sized estate cultivates about 350 to 400 fields per year, . about 
an equal number of field coolies, besides about fifty to one hund Javanese, 
Boyans, and Malays, who are used for vanati sheds, sorog tobacco, ete. 

The field coolies are paid by the quantity and quality they deliver to the shed, 
By quality is understood the size and general Ap nee of the leaves. The 
leaf is 9 ranged under four 5 rst length of leaf, 15 inches or 
more; second length of leaf, 12 to 15 inches; third length of leaf, 9 to 12 inches; 
fourth length of leaf, less than 9 inches, For 1,000 plants of first length the 
coolie gets paid $8 (Mexican); for the other inferior lengths less in proportion, 
Ag y produces about 15,000 good plants in his field, for which he gets 
paid extra at the rate of 20 to 30 cents (Mexican) per diem. 

In order to prevent the hung-up plants from getting rotten or mildewed dur- 
ing the process of drying,constantsmall smoke-fires are kept patatas in theshed, 
After a few weeks, when the plants are N they are taken down and all 
the leaves cut off the stalks. The stalks are as manure in the fields. The 
leaves are sorted by the coolies on five categories, namely, first, second, third, 
and fourth lengths, and one for broken leaf. They are tied in bundles of about 
sixty leaves each. For this work they are paid $4 (Mexican) per 1,000 bundl 

A good working sips Ba pick and sort as much as 2,000 bundles per mon 
and the sorting takes about three months, * * * For the work inthe curing 
shed, which is always under the direct supervision of the manager and some 
Euro assistants, Chinese and Javanese coolies are employed and they g 
paid by the day 20 cents (Mexican) per man. Some estates also employ for this 
work Javanese women, who work cheaper, although the work is not equalyl 
good as that performed by the men. The women receive 10 cents per worki. 

ay. 


Translating Mexican dollars into the currency of the world, the Su- 
matra rates for labor are, upon an average, 15.8 cents per day. As 
similar American field labor costs $1.50 per day, and sorting costs $2.75 
per day, it results that the American wages are, on an average, 1243 per 
cent. higher than the Chinese. The cooly works by the piece,“ so 
that he mast do his best or starve; the work in both countries is hand 
work, and if any one doubts the ability of the Chinaman to do as much 
work in the same time as an American, where simple manual dexterity 
is concerned, he can satisfy himself upon that point by watching one 
of the Chinese laundrymen here in Washington for a few minutes. 

Until 1883 the duty at our ports upon Sumatra tobacco was only 35 
cents a pound; since 1883 it has been 75 cents a pound upon unstemmed 
wrappers and 30 per cent. ad valorem upon other unstemmed tobacco. 
The average price of Sumatra imports in 1888 and 1889, judging by 
custom-honse valuations, is 91 cents a pound, and these rates represent 
ad valorem duties of 30 per cent, and 82 per cent., respectively, In the 
face of a difference in labor cost of 1243 per cent. these duties of 30 and 
82 per cent. have been, of course, mere barriers of air against the flood 
of Sumatra. 

Cheap, very cheap, Chinese labor is not the only enemy with which 
the growers of cigar leaf have had to contend. Tormented by compe- 
tition with cheap labor to a degree unknown to any other American 
industry, they have been subjected to an additional torment of home 
manufacture. This home-made torment is excessive internal-revenué 
taxation upon cigar leaf and its manufactures. To what extent this 
torment operates can be seen by examining its operations in 1888. 


Fear 1888. 

Value of home crop of cigar leaf. — = 72 8 
. 5,977, 

22, 262, 448 


Value of leaf . for home consumption.. 
Add average Of 00 per cent. , . . 
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Internal revenue tax on cigars and cheroots.... 


— $11,534, 179 


shaded roads. The lawns are shaven by the mower and the climb- 


Internal- revenue tax on eigarettes. .... 931, 363 | in bl by th 77 A 

Special ta: 9 1 11.247 ing roses blossom e door.“ The daily newspa the scientific 

Special ins on Boece eh s a eA tn NEE 116, 398 8 and all the other things which these imply are to be found 
12, 593, 187 


The internal-revenne tax is 56 per cent. of the value of all the ma- 
terial used. Is it any wonder that, even with every ible favorable 
condition of soil and climate, our tobacco-growing 5 compet- 
ing with the Chinese labor under a difference of 1243 per cent., and 
with 56 per cent. of internal-revenue taxation at home, is languishing 
in the cigar-leaf districts, and that the farmers of those districts are send - 
ing up a distressed and bitter cry? Thatis a question which conclu- 
sively answers itself. 

Chapter seven of the internal-revenue laws is interesting reading 
for American freemen. 

SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTER VII, INTERNAL-REVENUE LAW. 

Section 3387 provides for an inventory of a man and his belongings, 
with a bond of $500 and upwards that he will comply with the multi- 
farious provisions of the revenue acts; it pore a fine of $5,000 and 
imprisonment for five years, and if he ails to hang up a certificate 
that he shall be fined $100. 

Section 3388 provides that if he does not hang outa certain sign he 
may be fined $500. 

-Section 3390 provides for certain minute returns of daily business 
with a fine of $5,000 and imprisonment for three years. 

Section 3392 provides that if he does not put his cigars in boxes of 
certain sizes he may be fined $1,000 and imprisoned two years. 

Section 3393 provides that if he does not puta certain stamp upon 
each box he be fined $50 for every such bdx. 

Section 3394 provides for a tax of $3 per thousand on cigars and 50 
cents a thousand upon cigarettes. 

Section 3397 provides that if he moves cigars from one building to 
another without first boxing, stamping, and branding them he may be 
fined $1,000 and imprisoned two years; it also provides for another fine 
of $1,000 and three years of imprisonment, in the same connection. 

Section 3398 provides that cigars not bearing certain stamps shall be 
forfeited. 

-Section 3399 provides that when one person hires another to make 
cigars, then for failure to do certain things a fine of $5,000 may be 
imposed, with imprisonment for three years. 

Section 3400 provides, in addition to the other penalties, that if a 
cigar-maker fails to do all the things which the law says he shall do, 
that — 1 work a forfeiture of his stock, tools, machinery, buildings, 
and land. 

Section 3401 provides that if a cigar-maker represents his cigars as 
made prior to a certain date, when they were not so made, he may be 
fined $5,000 and imprisoned three years. 

Section 3404 provides that a person who buys any cigar not bearing 
a certain stamp shall be fined $50. 

Section 3405 provides that any one who buys cigars which have not 
paid the special tax shall be fine 5100 and forfeit his purchase. 

Section 3406 provides a fine of $50 and imprisonment forsix months 
for not destroying the stamps upon a box when it is emptied of cigars, 
And for him who gives or accepts such a box it provides a fine of $100 
and imprisonment for a year. 

No words can add any force to the bare statement of the provisions 
of this chapter. 

Since these taxes are levied upon dealers and manufacturers, ‘‘ How,’’ 
it may be asked. are the farmers injured thereby?“ The answer is 
this: A man can not become a dealer in leaf-tobacco except by taking 
a license and paying a tax; a man can not become acigar. manufacturer 
without giving a bond of $500 and upwards with sureties and then do- 
ing business enough to pay for the keeping of a skilled book-keeper. 
These provisions have made the business of cigar-manufacturing a mo- 
nopoly protected by law, a monopoly which restricts the number ot 
the farmers’ customers by more than one-half and a monopoly which 
enables the cigar manufacturers to force the farmers to sell the product 
of their fields at such prices as the manufacturers choose to name. 

No one understands this situation better than the manufacturers do. 
They do not desire the abolition of internal-revenue taxation upon to- 
bacco. They are such singularly patriotic citizens that they are pray- 
ing for the retention of the tax. This spectacle alone of a class of men 
praying to be taxed is proof as conclusive as Holy Writ that the system 
yields them a wicked advantage. These are the same gentlemen who 
are asking that there shall be no import stamp upon cigars brought 
from abroad, so that they may deceive the dear public effectually and 
with impunity, It can not be that the tobacco farmers can apply to 
this House in vain against this enormity. [Applause.] 

There is no better and no more intelligent class of citizens in the 
world than those who are now applying for protection against Chinese 
labor and against the home-made torment of an internal-revenue tax. 
Directly across the Connecticut River from the city of Hartford there 
is a sample group of these people. There you may find a plot of land 
some eighteen miles long and four miles wide, fair and fertile as the 
sun ever shone on, wholly deyoted to this industry. Its homes are so 
near together that you never lose sight of one as you travel its elm- 


Mr. F. A. Schroeder, the Sumatra apostle, said, in his remarks before 
the Ways and Means Committee, they have sent their daughters to 
boarding-school and their sons to college.“ They have done these 
things, but they are doing them no more. With millions upon mill- 
ions invested in land and in buildings and appliances specially adapted 
to this industry, with a scientific care and culture cg ree to this in- 
dustry such as was never before applied to any other branch of agri- 
culture in the history of the world, for ten years, and more, their life 
blood has been wrung from them as by the grip of a relentless fate, only 
to be transmuted into gold for the coffers of rich merchants in Amster- 
dam and for the coffers of the manufacturers at home; who so dear]. 
love the blessings of internal-revenue taxation. It isin behalf of su 
constituents as these that I appeal to you, and I can not, in common 
justice, Appa in vain. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. COOPER, of Indiana, Mr. Chairman, afew days ago, about 
1 o'clock in the afternoon, the chairman of the Committee on Rules 
reported to the House the following resolution: 

Resolved, That to-day, after the passage of this resolution, the House consider 
Senate bill No. 389, for which House bill No. 8297 may be offered aa a substitu 
and that the previous question be considered as ordered to the passage, at 
o'clock, on the bill and all pending amendments. 

The bill referred to in the resolution was known as the depend- 
ent pension bill. It was an important measure, and a deep inter- 
est Was felt and manifested in it by every member of the House. 
The bill was not satisfactory to the soldiers of the country and it in- 
volved an annual APCS OH of $40,000,000 or $50,000, It was 
evident that in the time aby gray not above three hours at most, no 
fair or general discussion of the measure could be had and no op- 
portunity offered for amending the bill. Indeed, it had been decreed 
in the Republican caucus on the night previous that this should be 
thus, aud the House had nothing left fo do but witness the execution 
of the decree of the caucus. Virtually the bill was passed the night 
before. How much opportunity for discussion or power of influeno- 
ing the measure the members of the House were suffered to exert may 
be gathered from a pansa in this speech made by the chairman of 
the Committee on Rules [Mr. MCKINLEY]. In the course of his re- 
marks he said: 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what we want is to do the public business of the country. 
Talk about “considering.” When you were in control of this House you con- 
sidered ” and did nothing. We consider” aud we do something- [Applause on 
the Republican side.] hat we want and what the country wants is results, not 
speeches. [Renewed applause.) 

These remarks were made with great earnestness and were greeted 
with applause on the Republican side. I call attention to this mat- 
ter because, in my opinion, it marks an epoch in the history of this 
legislative body. It signalizes the final and complete triumph of the 
caucus system and puts an end to deliberate, open, and free discussion 
of public questions. This is the pith of the new plan. We are to 
„do business.” We are not to have any more speeches. Discussion 
is not in harmony with the new methods of procedure; besides, agita- 
tion is dangerous. It threatens the stability of established favoritism 
and is a troublesome menace to further class legislation. 

The people’s Representatives are to be silenced. The committee 
and the caucus are to do the work. We are already witnessing the 
development of this new scheme. The Committee on Ways and 
Means at the beginning of the session obtained leave to sit during 
the sittings of the House. This Iam told is customary. This is the 
most important committee of the House aud is charged with the 
onerous and responsible duty of considering all matters relating to 
revenue and the bonded debt of the United States. At this session 
it has beenengaged in framing a new tariff bill, and this has brought 
before it the representatives of all the interests likely to be affected 
by this legislation. The room provided for the meeting of this com- 
mittee is I believe the most spaciousand commodious committee-room 
under the control of the House. Notwithstanding this they have, 
from lack of room to“ do the business of the country,” been com- 
pelled to shut up the front entrance to this wing of the Capitol and 
turn the wide and ample hallway into an additional room for their 
use, while we pass in and out through the basement story. 

Here to these committee-rooms come pilgrims from every State in 
the Union, some seeking aid for new schemes, some asking addi- 
tional help for old, and not a few protesting against both Here 
are displayed samples of wares and merchandise which ask boun- 
ties and protection while the oily-tongued representative of mo- 
nopoly and advocate of public plunder arrays figures and statistics 
to prove that unless taxes are levied for his protection his business 
must fail. I listened, Mr. Chairman, to many of these special pleas, 
and if we believed all they said we would be bound to conclude that 
our protected industries were the most unfortunate, helpless, and 
impoverished of all our enterprises. The Committee on Elections 
has likewise had leave to sit during the sitting of the House, and 
the same is perhaps true of other committees, so that the House has 
found itself frequently without a qnornm, and the dignity and power 
of the people’s branch of the American Con is reduced to that 
of a side-show, in which the members as the mere puppets of arbi- 
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trary power are useful only in maintaining the forms of law and are 
allowed occasionally to perform for the amusement of the galleries. 
And all this has been deemed necessary in order “ to do business.” 

Mr. Shairman, where is this matter to end? We have not commit- 
tee-rooms enough now. Weare nee provision for the removal of 
the library in order that that portion of the Capitol may be subdivided 
into committee-rooms in which to“ do business.” Indeed, if the de- 
cree of the committee and the caucus is to prevail what need have we 
of this magnificent Hall,the theater of so many intellectual combats 
and the field for patriotic oug t and action in the past? A mnch 
‘smaller room will do for the Clerk. Letthe committee and the caucus 
report to him, and so the law shall be written. Then this space may 
be subdivided into stalls where the protectionist can display his 
wares and drive his bargain with the Government for subsides and 
taxes. If we are to ‘‘do business,” ifthe Republican theory is correct 
that it is the duty of the Government to exercise a paternal care 
over the business interests of the country, taxing here and bestowing 
there; if we are to take charge of the vast and varied interests and in- 
dustries ofa mighty people, we certainly should make room for the 
representatives of every interest so that they may have an equal hear- 
ing and that the importunities and clamor of the strong may not 
drown the more plaintive and pitiful cry of the weak. 

Mr. Chairman, if this plan is to proceed, if it is to be carried to its 
legitimate and logical sequence, then this Capitol, this magnificent 
and stately building, with its marble walls and massive pillars, with 
its lofty and liberty-mounted dome, this citadel and symbol of the 
majesty of an in gent and free people, with all its sacred associ- 
ations and hallowed memories, shall become a mere market-house in 
which to “do business.” 

In view of all this, I fully realize that nothing that will be said in 

this debate by members on either side will in the least affect the re- 
sult. We know that the caucus has decreed that this bill shall pass 
and we feel that we are only performing a kind of public duty and 
disc ing an individual responsibility when we arise in our places 
and ufter our protests against the puer of the bill. 
* We have here before us now, embodied in the bill and exemplified 
in the report of the majority of the committee, accompanying the 
bill, as well as in the opening speech of the chairman before the 
House, an open, clear, and unequivocal setting forth of the protect- 
ive theory. For the first time in our history a political pers has 
committed itself squarely to the doctrine of taxation for the sake of 
protection. Up to this time the most zealous protectionist had only 
contended that that clause in the Constitution which gave power 
to Congress “To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises” 
might, under the“ gea welfare” clause, be exercised in such a 
manner as that, while affording a revenue to the Government, the 
tax should also operate as a protection to manufacturers. Now we 
are clearly told that this power is to be exercised, not for the pur- 
pose of obtaining revenue, but for the purpose of preventing the 
collection of revenue. 

In their report the committee say: 

The exact effect upon the revenues of the Government of the proposed bill is 
difficalt of ascertainment. That there will be a substantial reduction, as we shall 
show, admits of no doubt. It is not believed that the increase of duties upon 
wools and woolen goods and upon glassware will have the effect of increasing the 
revenues. That would, of course, followif the 5 of the last fiscal ‘ear 
were hereafter to be maintained, which, however, is altogether improbable. he 
result will be that importations will be decreased, and therefore the amount of 
ted from be diminished. 


revenue these sources will 
In every case of increased 8 that im upon tin-plate (which does 


not go into effect until July 1, 1891) and upon linen fabrics the effect will be to 
reduce rather than to enlarge the reyenues, 6 importations will fall off. 


The bill, then, as is clearly admitted, is framed with a view to re- 
duce therevenus by raising the tax. This declaration should be taken 
in connection with the one made a little further on in this report, 
where they say: 

We have not been so much concerned about the prices of the articles we consume 
as we have been to enoourage a system of home production which shall give fair 
remuneration to domestic eee fair wages to American workmen, and by 
increased production and home competition insure fair prices to consumers. 

Taking the two together the bill is shown to be a bill to prevent 
the collection of revenue by decreasing importations and raising the 
price to consumers. In other words, the tax which was heretofore 
paid to the Government is to be added to the price of the manufact- 
ured goods, and the consumer, instead of paying the tax to the Goy- 
ernment, is to pay it to the protected manufacturer. ‘‘ We have not 
been so much concerned about the prices of the articles we consume,” 
any pe committee. 

Chairman, this makes the matter pinin. Heretofore the Repub- 
lican press, and in campaign times the Republican orators, have 
stontly denied that protection raised prices to consumers, By a cer- 
tain kind of statistical and arithmetical jugglery they even claimed 
that protection made lower prices. But that kind of an argument 

would not do to support a bil which put sugar on the free-list and 
a tax on agricultural products. For.awhile it was thought possible 
to deceive the farmers with the claim that protection reduces prices, 
but their recent discontented movements bave been witnessed and 

eir murmurs and complaints have been heard. They, too, have 
iscovered that you have not been concerned about the prices of 
the articles we consume,” and now the mask is thrown boldly back 
and the farmer is told that protection does raise prices and that the 


blessings of high prices so long enjoyed by the manufacturer are 
going to be extended to him. 

And so I say we are fortunate at least that the issue is squarely 
put. But while I can not speak for the farmers of other sections, I 
can say to you gentlemen that so far as Indiana is concerned this sop 
which you have thrown to the farmer is lost. It will not deceive 
nor enslave him, for he has long since learned that no tariff laws 
which you can devise will raise the price of a single product of his 
labor so long as we have a surplus of that product for exportation. 

In the opening of this debate we were again told that all of our 
prosperity and development in the past was due to this protective sys- 
tem. No good which has befallen us as a people has been allowed 
to escape. Every blessing which industry, patience, climate, soil, 
ingenuity, or a kind Providence has wrought out for us has been 
harnessed up to the car of protection and made to serve its votaries. 
We are told that it has enriched the farmer with a home market; that 
it has built railroads and paid the Government debt. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the 83 industry does not support or 
develop the farm. It is the farmer who supports the protected in- 
dustry. The farmer is the pioneer. He goes to the front and bla zes 
ont the way; he fights the battle with the forces of wild nature, and 
then he clears the way for settlement. When the settlement is 
made, then the shop comes, and by and by the shops grow as the re- 
sult of the development and prosperity of the farmer. The shop 
does not produce the farmer, but the farmer produces the shop. The 
same thing is true as to the railroads. They are built for the pur- 
pose of conveying to market the products of the farm; until those 
products are harvested there is no necessity or demand for a railroad. 
It is to get to the seaboard and to the marts of the world that rail- 
roads are bnilt. “ 

Protection never built a railroad; protection is against railroads. 
Horace Greeley said, many years ago, that, whenever a steam-en- 
gine earries away the products of the farm to a foreign country its 
whistle is the scream of an evil genius and its smoke the black fla 
of an enemy.” He was the greatest of American protectionists, an 
who will claim, in the face of such a declaration, that protection 
builds railroads? Why, Mr. Chairman, protection does not build 
anything. The very argument made here in this Hall in its support 
is that it is a baby. It creates nothing, it eats, it wants to be hel a 
it wants to be carried, it wants to climb on somebody’s back, fan. 
plause.] We have carried this infant fora hundred years, and it 
now comes in and claims that all of our gathered strength and accu- 
8 resources are the result of our labors and sacrifices in its 

ehalf, 

We are also told that it has paid the national debt. We hear this 
frequently. It is not always stated exactly the same way. We are 
sometimes told that the Republican party has paid the debt, and 
tifen again we are told that protection has paid the debt. Thestate- 
ment is varied to suit the occasion. Like the other claims made 
for this cause, this statement in whichever form yon put it is mislead- 
ing if not entirely false. The national debt has been reduced, it is 
true, and reduced by tke collection of revenues under a hightax sys- 
tem, but this is not conclusive evidence that the debt has PER 2 
If the gentleman will look at the statistics of indebtedness of our 
country he will find that that debt has only been shifted. It has 
passed from the Government to the individual, and that in this 
process a debt which was once an obligation against all the property 
and a claim upon the industry of a whole nation is now re a | 
to the homes and is a burden upon the backs of those who toil. 

I know it has been denied here by some that the people are much 
in debt and the depressed condition of the agricultural classes has 
been made light of, and I am going to call attention to that fact, 
for Whenever a square issue can be made upon a mooted question it 
is a pleasure to see that issue presen’ My friend from Ohio 
(Mr. GROSVENOR] a few days since took occasion to denounce very 
severely my friend from Illinois [Mr. LANE] who sits in front of me, 
because he saw fit to call attention to the fact that the farms in his 
district were heavily mortgaged and that the farmers were not 

rosperous. I call attention to the language of the gentleman from 

hio, which I read from the RECORD : 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, there may be sections in this country where 
beggary and 9 are predominant. There may be certain sections in the 
country from which capital onght to stay away and from which on 
ought to fly. The pouema from Illinois may k pa herea district of penury 
and squalor. It is hardly a fair thing for the piao his district to be thus held 
up to publio scorn and contempt laughter]; but if ebay capital can be made 
by depreciating the situation and the character of the homes and the farmers 
and the people > 2 in the great exigencies of politics, it must be done. 
e ope the gentleman from Illinois will put into the porne press a 
map of his district par fe warning to the capital of the country, This is a sec- 
tion which industry and capital must avoid.” 

Mr. Lave. I will put in the whole State of Kansas. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I will be just as courteous to the gentleman as he was to me; 
I will not be interrupted br im. [Laughter.] I do not represent that sort ofa 
district, Mr. Chairman. I represent an agricultural community, a community of 
which to-day I have received for the first time the statistics of the mortgages. 
There has been a great deal said here about mortgages, and there seems to be 
a purpose on the part of certain Representatives to warn the country against the 
districts they represent. The red flag of 9 is flung out z certain Rep- 
resentatives here to warn the people of the country that there fs penury, and 
pauperism, and beggary where these gentlemen come from. I have no such dis- 
trict; yet I represent an agricultural district, a district dependent very largely 


upon agricultural productions, 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to cast no reflections upon the district 
from which the gentleman comes and of which I have no doubt he is 
Just] prond. But my p in ealling attention to these remarks 
tand A the district oF which ‘the FES is simply this: I presume 
that no higher compliment could be paid to any district in the United 
States than this loyal Representative has paid to his own. I suppose 
It to be a model district, and for this reason I have taken it for an 
‘example. I have examined the records, and I find mortgages even 
in this prosperous locality. Ihave the figures, and will give them 
‘as I took them to-day from the Ohio statistics for the years 1888 and 
In the five counties composing this district of Athens, Meigs, Mon- 
Morgan, and Washington, there were exeented during the year 
K: g une 30, 1889, 1,663 new mortgages, securing an indebted- 
ess of §1, 129,965.97, and — * 5 2 mon Snero kors leet 
1,241 mortgages, securin 33, leaving of tha s transac- 
tions 442 anes, N securing $227,478.64, I dia not pursue 
the inquiry further to see how long this had been going on at that 
rate, but if the people of these counties have been making mort- 
ages at the rate of over $200,000 a year in excess of those paid 
Off it would not take a good mathematician very long to determine 
that the time will soon come when the gentleman from Ohio will not 
be so prompt to rebuke another member of this House for calling at- 
tention to the real condition of his people. 
But, Mr. Chairman, I did not stop then in my investigation. Ihave 
t admiration for the great State of Ohio, and haye no doubt it 
Stands in the front rank of prosperous and wealthy States. From 
the statistics of that State for 1888, compiled according to law, and 
by the State authorities, I took the figures showing the amount of 
indebtedness in the form of recorded mo upon the real estate 
of Ohio. That amount was, in 1888, 89, 625, 984.95. The total valua- 
tion of the real estate of Ohio was $30,033,961—— - 
Mr. BEDS ENE: Thirty millions? Why, my district has more 
than that. 
Mr. COOPER, of Indiana. I beg pardon. Lam reading the figures 
of your district instead of the State. I thank the gentleman for the 


correction. The total amount of the unsatisfied mortgages for the 
State is 8330,999, 205.78. The total valuation of the estate of the 
State is $1,220,262, 


525. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is better. 

Mr. COOPER, of Indiana. That is better; but what follows is not 
so good. The por cent. of indebtedness upon the whole valuation of 
the State of Ohio is 27, while in the gentleman’s district it is 32, 
showing that the rey Soe upon the gentleman’s district are 5 

r cent. heavier than the average of the State, and that nearly one- 

ird of the farms and homes of thatdistrict are completely covered 
with mortgages. 

In addition to this I wish to call attention to a statement from a 
very high Republican authority as to the condition of the farmer. 
J read foz a report of the Committee on Agriculture to this House 
submitted at this session. This report says: 

Your committee believe that no public interest, at this time, presses with such 
extreme urgency upon the attention of Congress as some measure of relief to the 
8 . This industry is the foundation of all 1 
All other trades rest in it, like spokes in a hub, and are bound to it a tire of 
fo. History givesno example of a country that survived its mons This 
in tis now in alarming straits; hunted down, at bay, fighting for life, 

Up to this time no complete collection of the statistics of 8 
indebtedness has been made by the General Government. We have 
made an appropriation, and I understand the agents are now in the 
field for that purpose. I predict that when these returns come in 
no man who has any re for his reputation will ever stand upon 
this floor and say that uring the last twenty-five years the aggre- 

te indebtedness of the Peop o of the United States has been reduced. 

ou have paid the debt, indeed, but where did you get the money? 
You have compelled the farmer and the mechanic and the struggling, 
toiling poor to mortgage their farms and their homes to raise the 
money to furnish to you for that pu $ 

There is nothing which I can 8 that so well illustrates the 
absurdity of this pretension as the account of Wilkins Micawber 
celebrating with a sary dese dinner the payment of a pressing debt 
with money borrowed by the aid and at the expense of poor Tommy 
Traddles. (Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish briefly to speak of some of the items 
put on the free-list by this bill. 

The first item to which I call attention is“ feathers and downs for 
beds.“ We have put a high tariff on wool for the protection of the 
sheep, and I do not see why the geese ought not to have the same 

rotection. The only reason I can imagine for this discrimination 

that the sheep generally belong to the men and the geese to the 
women, and the men have votes while the women have not. [Laugh- 
ter.] There is just as much reason for taxing feathers and down as 
there is for wool, and more, because downy beds are aluxury, while 
woolen clothes are a necessity. The next item is hair, human 
hair,” “raw, uncleaned,” that is the description ofit. Now the object 
Isuppose in putting dirty human hair on the free list is to encourage 
tha eon business, to encourage the wearing of false bangs. 
ughter. 
nether item which these gentlemen who have been engaged in 
BY sea the tariff have given us free is “statuary and paintings 


` 


in oil and water colors.” This is an innovation. Heretofore these 
things have paid high duties. The duty collected on these for last 
year amounted to $357,921.47. 

Now, by this bill, all this revenue is to be surrendered. For whom 
and why is this done? It is said that it is done to enco 
cultivate the taste, but this is not so, for already all such articles 
are admitted free of duty where it is shown that they are for public 
ganes to be placed upon exhibition for the benefit of the public. 

Jo, Mr. Chairman, it is to enable the rich, who can always get a hear- 
ing here—it is to enable them to decorate their parlors and ornament 
their homes without the payment of a tax. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. My friend will allow me to say that 
the Mills bill, so called, which went into “innocuous desuetude” a 
few years ago, put on the free-list “ human hair, raw, uncleaned, 
and not drawn ;” also ‘ paintings in oil and water- colors“ and ‘‘stat- 
uary not otherwise provided for.” 

Mr. COOPER, ofIndiana. Yes, sir; but while it did that it put 
wool and many of the necessaries of life on the free-list. It did not 
give free panung and statuary to the rich and tax the poor man’s 
coat and hat at over 110 per eent., as this bill does. No one ever 
claimed that that bill was a perfect measure. It was acompromise by 
which, in order to get some relief for the people, concessions were 
made. But you have copied all the bad features of that bill and 
left ont every good one. i 

The next item to which I invite attention ist‘opium—unmanufact- 
ured opium.” Mr, Chairman, in 1889 there was imported 472,936 
pounds of unmanufactured opium, valued at $1, 4. It paid a 
tax of $10 a pound, which is the existing rate, ma the sum of 
$472,936, which went into the Treasury of the United States. Now 
this item is to be free, and for what? Fortunately we are not left to 


blind conjecture or speculation as to the purpose of this proposed 


change. The report of the committee exp it all. I read from 


that report: 5 
If crade opium be put on tho free-list as is proposed, it is presumed that opium 
will aeey in the United States for smoking pi le Sections 34 to 


38, inclusive, contemplate such manufacture and provide for an internal tax 
thereon with necessary safeguards. 

They are going to encourage the manufacture of opium in the 
United States for smoking purposes! I suppose we shall soon have 
some millions of dollars invested in factories for this pu: Now, 
Mr. Chairman, we all know, or at least have heard, of the injurious 
effects of the use of opium. It is far more harmful to the system than 
any of the stimulating drinks to which our people may be addicted 
and far more fatal in its consequences. 1 have heard, however, that 
while under its influence the most delightfal fancies play across the 
brain and that among its other enchanting spells it works its vic- 
tim into the belief that he is rich. As they are going to vote these 
taxes upon us, I sup this is the antidote; that we are to supply 
ourselves with an opium pipe and smoke until we forget our troubles 
and are rich in our im ation. [Laughter.] 

This bill gives free salt to those in the fisheries along the 
shores of our na ble waters. Now, Mr. Chairman, Iam not op- 

to free salt, but I mention this to show the fallacy and false- 
ood of the arguments made to sustain the duty on salt. Free salt 
was given to encourage a class of fishermen who lived and labored 
along our sea-board States in days gone by. But the American fish- 
erman is a thing of the past. All this fishing is done now in large 
ships owned by wealthy men of Boston, who, for the most part, em- 
loy Canadian laborers, and this bounty of free salt is given to them. 
ow, when we ask for free salt for our dairymen and for our pack- 
ing-honses and for our people, you tell us that salt is too cheap now, 
that it costs literally nothing, and that the tariff does not make it 
cost any more, but really 2 1 8 down the price, 

Lask you why do you not talk that way to the Boston coreg arg 
and why do they want free salt if it does not come cheaper? And 
say to you that on the grades we use you put the . rate of duty, 
12 cents per hundred pounds, while the coarser article is charged a 
a much lower rate. No, Mr. Chairman, the Boston ship-owners are 
a privileged class, and they are allowed to escape the burdens of Ss 
ernment because they are rich and influential. But I tell you that 
even the women who make butter out in the great Northwest are be- 
ginning to understand ‘ters system of taxation, and it will be difficult 

or you to make them believe that you tax their salt to bring down 
= pua while you give free salt to the Boston ship-owners as a 
unty. 

Sugar and molasses are put upon the free-list. This reminds me 
very much of certain entertainments and church fairs, which I have 
attended, when the admission was free. They were very pleasant 
occasions, but I always found that while we got in free it 88 
took $2 or $3 to get out. Ithink we will find it so with sugar 
under the proposed bounty system. I believe that the tax on sugar 
ought to be reduced, and that it ought to be reduced so that sugar 
could be sold so low that there would be no temptation to adulter- 
ate it. It ought to pay a small duty because it is the cheapest pos- 
sible way for the people to pay their taxes. 

The tax on sugar is a revenue measure. It is estimated that we 
import about nine-tenths cf the sugar we consume. On ail this 
the Government gets a tax except that which comes in under reci- 
procity treaties, amounting on the average to about $55,000,000 per 
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annum. The increased vee on the other tenth produced at home 
inures to the benefit of the sugar industry. Now here isa tax nine- 
tenths of which goes to the Government and one-tenth to a home in- 
dustry. This bill pro to abolish this tax, and in its stead place 
the tax on those articles nine-tenths of which are produced at home 
and not more than one-tenth imported, thus putting the home in- 
dustries exactly in the place of the Government, giving to them the 
nine-tenths of the tax and reserving but one for the Treasury. Not 
only does this bill take directly from the reyenues of the Govern- 
ment $55,000,000 per annum and give it to the protected manufact- 
urer, but it adds an additional burden upon the people by proposing 
to take out of the common Treasury et ed as a oane 2 cents 
a pound for every pound of sugar produced in the United States. 

Ir. Chairman, to my mind this is one of the most unauthorized, 
unconstitutional, and unjust provisions in the whole list of this new 
bill of “abominations.” 

The report of the committee says: 

Even on the assumption that, with proper encouragement, we shall eventually 
be able to produce ail, or nearly all, the sugar required for the consumption ofour 
pepee assumption which your committee believes to be sustained by many 

acts, notwithstanding the slow progress thus far made in sugar culture this 
country—this encouragement can be given much more economically and effect- 
ively by a bounty of 2 cents per pound, involving the diture of but a little 
more than $7,000,000 per annum with the present production of sugar in this coun. 
try, than by the imposition of a duty involving the collection of 8 in 
duties in the last fiscal year, not to mention the amount indirectly involved. 


Now if it be true, and itis, that on the amount of sugar already pro- 
duced in this country the bounty will be $7,000,000 and if the other 
proposition is also true that by this system of bounties we will “ be 
able to produce all or nearly all the sugar required for the congump- 
tion of our people,” then the annual payment will be 2 cents per 
pound upon 3,076,277,079 pounds, that being the total amount con- 
sumed last year, which will be, in round numbers, $60,000,000! Who 
can fail to see what a field for temptation and corruption this will 
open? With the doors of the custom-house thrown open for the ad- 
mission of ha iy sugar how can it be otherwise than that forei 
sugar will be mingled with the domestic and the bounty collected? 
Why, sir, Ibelieve that Caba will ship her sugar across by night and 
that all along our Southern seaboard there will be such a stimulation 
to sugar production as will astonish the world. To carry its provis- 
ions into effect the bill will require such an army of new office-hold- 
ersthat they will thrive and swarm over the land like the lice and 
the locusts of Egypt. 

This bill puts a tax of 13 cents per pound on all lead contained in 
silver and other ores. Heretofore this article has been upon the 
free-list. The object of this change is not to raise the revenue, be- 
cause we do not need it. These ores have been brought in freely 
from Mexico. The free admission of fluxing ores from Mexico,” 
says the minority report, “has enabled our citizens to establish and 
maintain N. smelting works at El Paso, Tex.; Argentine, Kans.; 
Newark, N. J.; Kansas City, Mo., and a t many other places.” 
The object of this bill is to prevent the importation of these ores. 
This will destroy these industries, Thus, to encourage our lead 
min one industry, we destroy our smelting farnaces, another. 
Who shall say which is the better? But that is not all. By shutting 
out the Mexican ores we lose a large share of her trade. Already 
the Mexicans are preparing the way of retaliation, The Mexican 
Government has contracted for the erection of five smelting works 
within her own borders, and we are told that the greater part of the 
capital to be invested comes from Europe. Who will doubt that. 
the silver extracted from these ores excluded from our country by 
this bill will bediverted to the countries across the water, where 
it will purchase supplies which we might have furnished. 

In this connection I wish to read a letter from the president of the 
Farmers’ Alliance of Kansas: 

Kansas Crry, Kans., April, 25, 1890. 


Dear SIR: The following letter addressed to the editor of the Rock Islander, 
Rock Island, III., dated April 20, by the Hon. B. H. Clover, president of the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance of Kansas, is respectfully submitted for your consideration: 


“CAMBRIDGE, KANs., April 20, 1390. 
“To the editor of the Rock Ii 


ander: 

“ DRAR Sm: Your note of the 15th was duly received. Absence from home 
prevented an earlier reply. 

»The putting of a on the Mexican ore would, tomy mind, be a serious 
blow to our interests, both agricaltural and other industries. ‘The smelting es- 
tablishments now in operation would be seriously crippled in their infancy, and 
the uent shutting out of our products from the markets of Mexico would 
be a serious matter to us. 

Railroads must pay their dividends, interest, and taxes, and the cutting off of 
the transportation of these ores, and of the other business thereby created, would 
lay a much heavier burden on the farming interest. 

“ If we are to have free coinage of ailver it must not be limited, either directly 
or indirectly, because that tends to the creation of a bullion trust. 

The meeting of the county presidents of the Farmers and Laborers’ Alliance 
of Kansas passed, unanimo! y, a resolution demanding the admittance of these 
ores free. Sometimes free trade is the best protection, and this seems to be one 
ofthe matters in which that rule will apply. By this the great Sgricultural and 
industrial interests are protected from njury and the business of the railroads 
is also protected. And so is the smelting business protected— which I believe is 
the eraon idea in general. 

I feel very sure that the conditions that will be brought about by a taxation 
of the silver-bearing lead ores of Mexico will be disastrous to the best interests of 
agriculture in the West, which is the all-overshadowing interest, and also an in- 
pay to the manufacturing and laboring interests of the West. o can not slam 

e door in our neighbor's face and then expect his friendship if we do it. 

I look upon this measure of taxation as being more in the interest of the car- 


than any other interest, and as the South and West are 
coinage of silver, contraction of the supply of 


rency contractionists 

almost universally demanding 

silver ion is in the interest of dear money. I do not think there will ever be 

gold and silver enongh to make a basis b enough for a circulating medium to 

rest upon sufficient todo the business of the country unless it should be “ watered" 

seon i ker mane every interest that demands more money should be“ forninst“ 
s n. 


Yours truly, 
B. H. CLOVER. 
Hon. G. W. COOPER. 
I do not believe I can add anything to the strength and clearness 


of the statement made in that letter. It is perfectly plain that this 
duty on lead ores will destroy our trade with Mexico, asthe duty on 
copper ores has destroyed our trade with Chili, and that it will wipe 
ont the enterprises I have named. It will increase the price of lead 
decrease the supply of silver, and benefit nobody but the owners of 
a few lead mines. 

Mr. Chairman, from data contained in the report of the majority 
of the committee, I have compiled the following table, showing the 
rate of taxation both under existing and under the proposed law: 


Articles. 

Chemicals, oils, and paints A 
Earths, earthenware, and glassware >i 52. 89 
Metals and manufactures of ....... 39. 52 
Wood and manufactures o 19.17 
Sugar, except grades made free. . 55. 37 
Cotton goods AA 38. 06 

hemp, and jate, and goods 42,26 
Wool and woolen goods 79. 92 
Pulp, paper, and 23. 57 

Average rate 48. 06 

Torao ———— U Q VWMWœ—4—L[— 14. 11 


The list contains, practically, all the articles which may be clas- 
sified as the necessaries of life, and shows an increase of over 14 per 
cent. in the rate of taxation. 

At whose instance is this taxing power set in motion? Upon 
whose demand is the tax-gatherer called in and given additional 
power to harass and distress the people with an increased rate of 
taxation?~ The Government does not need the money. Its coffers 
are full; its necessities are supplied. Again I ask, for whose benefit 
and upon whose demand do you increase taxation? I will tell you 
at whose demand and for whose benefit it is done; or rather I will 
15 the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY ] tell, for in his speech 

e said: 

I want to read a letter which I will print in my remarks, with the statement 
of more than a dozen leading men, representing capital to the amount of thirty, 
forty, or fifty millions, who say that if this duty is put upon tin-plate they will at 
once embark in the manufacture. 

These, Mr. Chairman, are the men who influence legislation, upon 
whose suggestion taxes are levied, and for whose benefit we are to 
bear additional burdens. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not attempt to farther speak of this bill in 
detail. Of the theory upon which it rests I wish to say that it is a 
radical departure from all the sound and conservative principles 
which have been held in common by the wisest statesmen on both 
sides of this controversy in the past. It is protection run mad. 
No one has ever dared to go this far before. It destroys all hope of 
the extension of our commerce. It cancels and gives to the winds 
our protestations of friendship for and puts an end to our negotia- 
tions for better trade relations with the other American countries. It 
shuts out opportunities for some, disregards and destroys the inter- 
ests of others, and by taxing all heaps high the glittering pile of 
the parasite. 

If you gentlemen suppose phd fe are warranted in going to this 
extreme by the result of the last election, you are deéeived. The 
cause of tariff reform was never so strong as it is to-day. Its leader 
and brave exponent has never capitulated; its forces have never dis- 
banded; its organized and disciplined gad are in the field, and its 
banners areintheair. [Applanse.] You have but won the prelimi- 
nary skirmish. The real battle is yet to befought. The cause of re- 
form is not always immediately successful. Resistance to oppression 
sometimes fails and justice is often long delayed. 

The friends of caste and class and the Hessian hirelings of an 
arrogant and grasping power once undertook the experiment of 
fastening opon the American people an unjust system of taxation. 
It was so then that the better organized forces of the oppressors 
sometimes droge the friends of 1 and 5 8 2 0 from the open 
field and pursued them in swamp and thicket. Yes, sir, oppression 
had its hours of exultation and its days of triumph. Wit accha- 
nalian revels it celebrated the forging of those chains which were soon 
to be riveted upon those contumacious and rebellious spirits, 

But, sir, how brief their hour of triumph, how vain and futile 
their unhallowed plans and purposes, and how triumphant at last 
was freedom’s cause, let history tell. At a later period the enemies 
of our commerce and the oppressors of our merchant marine 
achieved a temporary triumph and stalked even here among these 
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halls with fire and sword. But the temporary occupation of the 
nation’s Capital gave no guaranty of an ultimate triumph. Again 
the nation’s canse and the honor of her heroic sons were vindicated 
by the ple’s dauntless champion on the shores of the great 
Gulf at the battle of New Orleans, [Applanuse. 

No, sir; yours is a temporary triumph. Whichever way your eyes 
may turn you can not fail tosee the elements moving against you. 
If to the South, you fail to hear the stories of local disturbances 
with which you have frightened your followers into line in the past. 
aui, instead, you behold a popis full of hope, inspired with new 
zeal and devotion to the cause of our common country, and patiently 
bearing within their own bosoms their loss and grief as a sacred 
sorrow. 

If you turn to the North, you will see her brave and victorious 
people no longer fired by the spirit of sectional hatred, but full of 
charity and fraternal feeling. Meanwhile, up and down our high- 
ways of trade and travel the implements of our internal commerce, 
running to and fro like the weaver’s shuttle, have woven into one 

e warp and woof the common interest and the common destiny of both 
North and South. 

In the East the restless and enterprising spirit of her people is no 
longer content to look out upon the ocean and see the sail of every 
nation but our own. With a knowledge of the rich and inviting 
fields of commerce that await them, with an aptitude for such an 
occupation, and with facilities and surroundings which but for our 
restrictive legislation are the best in the world for its successful 
prosecution, they are justly indignant toward that party and that 
policy which shut out their greatest opportunity. 

In the West the great farming industry, so long the victim of your 

m, taxed to the very extreme of forbearance and endurance, ‘in 

ing straits, hunted down, at bay, fighting for life,” seems at 

last to realize that protection is the siren's song that has lured them 

on to the very brink of ruin. And that head that for a quarter ofa 

century has meekly bowed to bear your yoke is now erect and in its 
furrowed face there gleams defiance mingled with despair. 

These things you say you can not see. These voices you do not 
hear, or hearing you are deaf to their appeals. You will pass this 
bill. Lou will or these additional burdens, and once upon the 
statute-book the law itself will plead our cause and contribute to its 
final triumph, for— 

When once a shaking monarchy declines 
Each thing grows bold and to its fall combines. 


[ Applause. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, with the indulgence of the com- 
mittee, I desire to occupy just time enough to refer briefly to the fig- 
ures which my friend from Indiana [Mr. Coo ER], who has just taken 
his seat, has placed in the RECORD in regard to my district, and which 
he says he has done because on a former occasion in the course of a de- 
bate on this floor, in which I had the honor to participate with the 
gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. LAN EI 

Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana. I rise to a question of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana. The point of order I make is as to whether 
or not there is a list of recognitions by the Chair for this evening's ses- 
sion, and, if so, that it should be followed. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. But when a gentleman is recognized by the 
Chair, the question of recognition is already decided. 

Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana. Well, if the Chair has recognized the 
gentleman from Ohio, I shall be glad to know it. I presume the gen- 
tleman is on the list. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman from In- 
diana that the time will be properly divided, and that gentlemen on 
his side of the House who desire to be recognized will have an oppor- 
tunity in the order in which they appear upon the list furnished the 


Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana. That is satisfactory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio will proceed. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I was about to say, Mr. Chairman, when inter- 
rupted by the point of order, that under the guise of answering an argu- 
ment I had made in the debate in which I had the honor to participate 
with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. LANE] some time ago, my friend 
from Indjana has seen fit to become terribly misled in regard to cer- 
tain figures which he has put before the committee to-night as repre- 
senting the financial condition of my Congressional district. I want 
to say to the gentleman, however, in the first place, that he has made 
out for me and for my district a much better condition of things than I 
bly imagined could exist. [Laughter. ] 

He has shown that in the entire five counties composing my district 
there are recorded but a little over one million of dollars of mortgages 
in ayear, as against an assessed valuation of real estate of more than 
$30,000,000, and, further, that $900,000 of these mortgages were re- 
deemed inside of the year. That, I take it, is a pretty good district to 
represent, and Iam prouder of it now than I ever was before. [Laugh- 
ter and applause. 

But let me tell the gentleman from Indiana something else that 
perhaps has not been discovered by him. There is no system of figures 
that is more misleading in this country than those in which the gen- 


tleman has seen fit to indulge to-night. Nobody knows better than 
the eee himself that the record of unredeemed mo: com- 
municates nothing to the intelligent, well posted, and ski man. 
This is manifest for the reason that a mortgage of $10,000, we will 
say, is put upon a great farm, and the custom, the habit, in all parts 
of the country is constantly to pay such m off in installments, 
and yet no cancellation takes place until it is entirely paid, and very 
often not even then. 

In a long time, in which I have had something to do with these mat- 
ters, I have learned that a very large proportion of this T has 
upon it uncanceled mortgages which have long ago been paid off; and 
it is not uncommon in the experience of every man who makes exam- 
ination of these records, men who make abstracts of titles, to find un- 
redeemed mortgages running away back all along the line, and yet 
when he comes to ascertain the facts they have been paid Jong ago, but 
not canceled. Any man familiar with real-estate matters in the coun- 
try knows that to be true. 

Now, in that Congressional district, rapidly improving under the pro- 

tective tariff, daring the very period the gentleman of, a town 
of considerable importance, reaching now nearly 2,000 inhabitants, has 
been laid out, lots have been sold, and mortgages given for the unpaid 
portions of the lots in question, the payments being in pas cash, and 
these enter necessarily into the number of mo which appear on 
the record-books of the county of Athens in that State. Of course they 
go to swell the number considerably. 
_ But let me tell the gentleman that in 1888 we sold in that district 
in which I live 250,000 pounds of wool, and that the same number of 
pounds in the next year, following the defeat of the Mills bill, sold for 
$50,000 more money to the county than that number of pounds the 
year before. [Applause. ] 

That is the sort of district I represent. 


[Mr. KINSEY withholds his remarks for revision. See Appendix.] 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Chairman, the two great questions which are at 
present of paramount importance to the people of this country are the 
financial and revenue policies of the Government, and in my opinion the 
great depression which has overtaken our agricultural interest is trace- 
able directly to the evil effect resulting from past legislation upon these 
subjects by the Republican party. The Secretary of the Treasury in 
his annual report estimates the revenues of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1890, at $385,000,000, and the n 


ordinary expenses (including pensions at $104,000,000, and the sink- 


ing fana, $48,000,000) at $331,000,000, leaving a surplus of only 844, 

The McKinley bill ents down revenues $71,264,414. Fifty-four mill- 
ion eight hundred and ninety-four thousand one hundred and eighty- 
one dollars of this sum is reached by putting sugar up to and including 


No. 16 Duteh color upon the free-list and paying to the sugar. producers 


of this country a bounty of 2 cents per pound each year until July 1, 
1905. The official returns of the sugar product in the United States in 
1888 was 375,856,877 pounds. A bonus of 2 cents a pound upon this 
amount—and the yearly production will not come under it—will be 
$7,520,000. * 

The dependent pension bill carries an estimated increase of 88, 000, - 
000. Upon the Ist day of May, the Committee on Rules brought in a 
special order and forced through the House the Morrill dependent and 
service bill, which the Senate estimates as carrying $42,000,000 and 
the House bill $39,000,000. Mr. CARLISLE, whose knowledge and ex- 
perience is entitled to great weight, stated upon this floor he believed 
that the bill would carry at least $50,000,000. It is an easy matter 
to add these several sums, to-wit: increase in dependent pension and 
pension bill, estimated at $8,000,000; the Morrill dependent and service 
bill, $50,000,000; cut in revenue by the McKinley bill, $71,264,414; 
bounty to sugar producers, $7,500,000, aggregating $136,500,000, from 
which deduct the surplus of $44,000,000, and there will remain a de- 
ficiency of $92,500,000, without considering proposed legislation for 
rivers and harbors; direct-tax bill (which has the Senate and 
is on the House Calendar) $17,000,000; fortifications, public buildings, 
proposed Federal election law, and the various other schemes now in 
the Senate and House, their advocates themselves out in the vague as 
to the millions these measures carry to be wrung from the earnings of 
the already overtaxed and overburdened farmers and laborers. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Willthegentleman yield to a question there? 

Mr. PIERCE. Makeit short, as I have but little time. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Do you not know that we have to appropriate 
$14,000,000 this session to pay for public building, provided for by 
your last Congress? 

Mr. PIERCE. Let that be as it may. By the way you are making 
up the list I think you will have seventy-five. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Not half as much as the appropriation made 
necessary by acts of former Co 

Mr, PIERCE. Then you beat us about $20,000,000, 

By increased taxation as proposed in the McKinley bill, levied al- 
most exclusively upon the necessaries of life of the great mass of our 
people, while the billions of the monopolistic few, the manufacturers, 
the railroads, national banks, national bonds, the Goulds, Carnegies, 
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Vanderbilts, ete., are to go on the even tenor of their way, given ad- 
ditional privileges, as is now being done to further rob the farmers, while 
they are troubled only by the gathering in of their ill-gotten gains. 

Mr. most truly do we stand face to face ‘‘ with a condi- 
tion, not a theory —that condition a depleted Treasury and an, im- 
poverished people. How are these conditions to be met? What will 
the Government do to fill this gap in its revenues? To do as is proposed 

the McKinley bill will increase the duties upon the necessaries of 
life of the people. Mr. MOKINLEY tells us: 

Your committee conclude, therefore, that the proposed bill if enacted into law 
will certainly reduce the revenue from imports at least $60,936,536, and probably 
more, and from the internal revenue $10,327,878, or in the aggregate $71,264,414. 

Upon the ist day of July, 1862, Congress passed an income tax, which 
did not go into effect until 1863, by which all incomes in excess of $600 
and under $10,000 were taxed at the rate of 3 per cent. and over $10,000 
5 per cent. From this tax in 1863 the Government collected the sum 
of $2,741,857 and for the flscal year ending June 30, 1864, $20,294,733. 
On the 3d day of March, 1865, the act of July 1, 1862, was amended so as 
to increase the 3 per cent. tax to 5 per cent., and the tax of 5 percent. 
on incomes over $10,000 was changed to 10 per cent. upon the excess 
over $5,000 and under these two acts the Government collected $32,- 
050,017. 

The armies of the Confederacy under General Lee had surrendered 
in April of 1865; the strife between the North and the South had ended. 
Peace was in the land. The enormous fortunes amassed during the 
war were made evident upon the 30th day of June, 1866, when the 
fiscal report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue showed that 
there had been collected for that year upon incomes $72,982,395; for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1867, $66,014,429. Upon the 2d day 
of March, 1867, the income tax was again amended, and the exemp- 
tion increased from $600 to $1,000. 

By the same amendatory act all discrimination in taxing incomes in 
excess of $1,000 was abolished, and the tax fixed at 5 per cent. on all 
incomes in excess of $1,000, and by the provisions of this act all taxes 
on incomes were to expire with the year 1870. Under the changes 
made by this act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1868, there was 
collected $41,455,599, and at the end of the fiscal year 1870, $34,791,- 
857. SS pee July 14, 1870, the tax was by Congress extended for one 
year, and at the same time the exemption was increased to $2,000 and 
the rate reduced to 2} per cent. 

Upon the 26th day of January, 1871, the Senate passed a bill repeal- 
ing the income tax, which bill was not passed by the House until the 
3d day of March, 1871, the last day of the Forty-first Congress, passing 
the Pagna without taking the yeas and na: Though the act was re- 
pealed as above stated, yet taxes due for the year 1871 and preceding 

due and not paid were continued to be collected until 1877. 
There was collected for the year 1871 $19,162,652; for the year 1872, 
$14,436,861; for the year 1873, $5,062,312; and from 1874 to 1877, in- 
clusive, $140,391. Under the income tax there was collected a total of 
$346,906,738, 

But, sirs, from the national banks, the owners of national securities, 
and the monopolistic wealth of the country the edict had gone forth 
that the income tax, by which they were made to bear a part of the 
expenses of the Government, should be repealed. Their behests were 
obeyed, as shown by its entire repeal in 1871. Who are better pre- 

to bear their part of the expenses of the Government than those 
who have been the recipients of its special privileges, its bounties and 
protection? Why should they not bear their part of the burden of tax- 
ation in common with the poorest in the land? 

Up to the present time they have been paid by the Government in 
interest alone $2,407,000,000 in gold. 

Mr. Wells, S. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in his report 
for the year 1 shows that for the year ending June 30, 1868, the 
income tax yielded to the Government the sum of $41,455,599, and 
that this sum was collected from only two hundred and fifty men out 
‘of a population of forty millions of people. The aggregate income of 
these two hundred and fifty persons being in excess of $800,000,000, 
‘making a liberal allowance for the number in each of the families of 
these persons, together they did not number more than a million of 
persons, leaving nearly forty millions of people who were directly in- 
terested in the retention of the income tax. 

It is a significant fact that the only ones who demanded its repeal 
were the parties who paid it. Public sentiment demanded its reten- 
tion, as is evidenced from the fact that the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue recommended to Congress 
that the tax should be retained. They but indorsed the recommenda- 
tion of Commissioner Wells in his report for the year 1869. 

Mr. Chairman, upon the 26th day of January, 1871, the bill repeal- 
ing the income tax passed the Senate by the close vote of 25 to 24, and, 
strange as it may seem, the names of Senators SHERMAN, of Ohio, and 
MORRILL, of Vermont, are recorded in the negative. This bill went 
to the House, and on the 9th day of February a motion to take up and 
consider the Senate bill was defeated, the vote being 104 yeas, 105 nays. 
It will be observed that the vote in the Senate and in the House are 
an exact equipoise, but the power of the money kings could not be 


resisted, and the Representatives of the people in the last hours of the 
Forty-first Congress trampled under foot the wishes and the interests 
of the great mass of their constituents, and struck down the only fair, 
just, and equitable system of taxation this country has ever had. 

The repeal of the income tax, the manner in which it was done, 
should and will prove a valuable lesson to the farmers and laborers of 
the country, They must fully comprehend the lesson taught them by 
250 men, what organization can do, make them fuller aware of the 
battle before them, to make these favored classes bear their of the 
expenses of the Government. Let the farmers learn that in unity 
there is strength,“ and at Ar noman who is not pl to stand by 
and support measures in their interest, for whatever adds to their wel- 
fare increases the prosperity of the whole people. 

The lot of the farmer is most unfortunate. 

Confronted on one hand by low prices for all he raises and has to 
sell, on the other by high prices for every article he has to purchase, 
his condition is certainly not an enviable one. From every part of the 
land comes the cry of distress and depression among the agricultural 
interests. Faced with this condition of things the query naturally 
arises, what causes these conditions? The earth in obedience to the 
labor of the farmer has yielded bounteously of her hidden wealth; yet 
the farmer sits a beggar in the midst of his plenty, a pauper by the 
side of his own garnered golden sheaves. 

What are the real causes? Is it 5 Is it the compe- 
tition of foreign agricultural products, filling our markets and depress- 
ing the price of our own? Or is it the tariff, which adds to the cost of 
every article used by the farmer, makes him sell in the cheapest and 
buy in the dearest market of the world? 

In 1861 the Morrill tariff was enacted, its author saying at that time: 


This is intended as a war measure—a temporary measure—and we must as 
such give it our support. 


And again he said: 


The present bill is not likely to suit everybody, and I regard it as only a tem- 
porary measure, fit to be introduced because of the imperious 8 of our 
present condition. 


These are the utterances of a man who was the leader of his party, 
speaking by authority; and again, upon the 9th day of May, 1870, Mr. 
MORRILL said in the Senate: 


At the same time it is a mistake of the friends of a sound tariff to insist upon 
extreme rates imposed during the war if less will raise necessary revenue. 


We find this piepe abandoned in the national Republican plat- 
form of 1888, when it said the tariff laws should be— 


pon pena epi eo eee of such articles as are produced by our own 
people. E 


And this promise the McKinley bill proposes to carry out. 
Mr. MCKINLEY tells us in his report to the House 
We seek by increased duties recommended not only to maintain but to en- 


large our own manufacturing plants and check those supplies from which 
can be profitably produced at home, sii 


Thus do we see the Republican party plant itself unequivocally upon 
the side of the manufacturers and trusts, out of whom they fried the 
fat” during the last Presidential campaign for the purpose of debauch- 
ing the ballot-box. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I quote from theSenator from Vermont [Mr. 
MORRILL]: 

In making an estimate of the effect of such a war tariff as is now proposed, 


it is important that we should bear in mind that as we increase the cost of 
article we diminish the number of those who are able to consume th, N 


But the Republicans of to-day do not propose to heed this truth ut- 
tered by one of their party, who is now a Senator in the other end of 
this Capitol, for Mr. McKINLEY and his Republican brethren on the 
Ways and Means Committee say in their report: 


We have not been so much concerned about the pricesof the articles we con- 
sume as we have been for encouraging the system of home production, 


While the leaders of the Republican party have thus shown their 
disregard of the interests of the farmers and consumers of the country, 
they will find ont in the fall elections that the consumers are concerned 
in the price of the articles they buy. 

In 1847, Robert J. Walker, who was the Secretary of the Treasury 
under Mr. Polk, in a published letter to the people of the United 
States, said: 

Our present system of taxation is the most onerous ever imposed 
peopleaad is utterly destructive of the prosperity ot ote —— e 


Such, Mr. Chairman, was the deliberate judgment of one of the 
greatest Secretaries of the Treasury this Government has ever had, and 


the majority report confesses the evils of protection when it admits that 
after nearly thirty years of protection under the Morrill tariff and its 
numerous increases the agricultural interests are suffering from low 
prices.” 

Gentlemen upon that side tell us tbat under the rule of protection 
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millions have been added to the wealth of the country; but the eftect 
‘of this bounty system which has robbed one to give to another has been 
to make millions of tax-ridden farmers and a few thousand millionaires, 
and these last represent the wealth and p ty of the country. 

The distinguished gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. McKINLEY] has told 
us that we Democrats pursue the shadow of protection, while they (the 
Republicans) enjoy the substance. The gentleman never uttered words 
‘more pregnant with truth. The great mass of the Democratic voters 
‘are farmers and laborers, men who earn their living after God's man- 
date in the sweat of their face.” Under high tariffs our crops have 
been good, wealth has increased at an unexampled rate, This is just 
what we expected. His farm is as productive as ever, but not to him. 
He produces the greater part of the wealth of the country, and the 
manufacturers—the protected industries—get the lion’s share of it. 

This the farmers are realizing is just what the tariff is for. The 
farmers labor and toil to produce the wealth of the nation, and it is 
taken from them by the tariff. The manufacturer enjoys, as Mr. Mc- 
Krux ey has told us, the substance, while there remains with the farmer 
only the shadow. Theshadow of protection now sits gaunt and hollow- 
eyed in the mortgaged homes of hundreds of thousands of farmers, and 
holds high carnival over the burning corn of Kansas and the depressed 
and ruined agricultural interests. 

The farmers are slow to move in political matters, but want, bank- 
ruptcy, mortgages and trusts are powerful forces. Mr. McKINLEY 
and his colleagues upon that side, after they have passed this bill and 
increased the stream of protection aE the country, will in a few 
months realize how an outraged people’s patience has ceased to be a 
virtue, and he and the Republican party will be in the condition of a cer- 
tain animal Æsop tells us of, who stole his neighbor’s meat and in cross- 
ing a stream caught at the shadow and lost the substance. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 

? 


Mr. PIERCE. I have not a great deal of time. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Can you mention a single article that is not 
cheaper now in this country that is manufactured than it was before 
protection was begun? 

Mr. PIERCE. Does the gentleman mean to say that protection 
does it? 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Yes, sir, 

Mr. PIERCE. Does he not know that the cause of the reduction of 
prices in this country has been by reason ofimproved machinery? And 
to more fully answer the gentleman I quote from a speech of Hon. 
W. M. SPRINGER: 


A striking illustration of the increased productive power of human effort is 
din manufacture of boots and shoes. By com the census report 
of 1870 with that of 1880 it will be seen in reference to this pong my ge industry 
nthe manufact- 

rs. This 
there were 


pairs to each 
The total 


and shoes year amounted to $42,504, 
ceived 52 cents per pair for making boots and shoes in factories during that 


ear. 
4 In 1880 the 111,052 hands employed received altogether in wages for their labor 
but $43,001, or only 35 cents per pair. By comparing these res with 1870 
we will perceive that the loss to the operaene on each pair produced amounts 
to 17 cents, or a decrease of near! per cent. In other words, one hand in 
1870 for making two pairs received about the same pay he received in 1880 for 
making pairs, 

A fa r fact is worthy of note in this connection. The average annual pay 
of each hand engaged in this branch of industry in 1570 was $463. 50, and for 1880 
the average pay was only $337. 21. 

Thus we see that the average compensation of each operative employed in 
our boot and shoe factories for the year 1870 was $76 per annum more than that 

id in 1880, and the number of pairs made by each was 250 in number less in 
former year than in the latter. In other words, operatives were paid in the 
1870 $463.50 for the manufacture of 879 pairs of boots and shoes, while in 

Taso they were paid at the rate of only $387.21 for the manufacture of 1,129 pairs; 
so that while the productive power of labor increased 33 per cent. in ten years 
the compensation of the workingman in this branch of industry decreased 16 


cent. 

S DAHA the past twenty years the protection on boots and shoes has been 35 
r cent. ad valorem, V tever advan this protection may have been to 
© manufacturer, it is quite certain that the workingmen in that industry re- 

ceived no benefit. Protection failed in this case to protect or benefit laborers in 

boot and sho factories, 

Take another illustration. In 1870 the production of cotton goods or cotton 
fabrics amounted to 349,314,592 pounds, and the hands employed were 135,369. 
The product per hand was 2,580 pounds. In 1880 the production was 607,264,241 
Bornes: The hands employed were 172,544. The product ger hand was 3,519 

undas, 

Piho increase per hand was 939 pounds, or 88 per cent. The wages paid in 1870 

amounted to $39,044,132. This was an average for each hand of 8288. In i880 the 

wages paid amounted to $42,040,510, or an average of only $242 to each hand. The 
wages of each hand decreased $45, or 18 per cent. in ten years, while the pro- 
ductive power of each increased 36 per cent, During this period the protection 
on the principal articles of production and consumption of cotton fabrics was 
over 50 percent. In this industry the manufacturers may have been benefited, 
but certainly the laborers received no benefit, Protective tariffs do not protect 


the operatives in cotton fabrics. I might go through with the whole list of 
highly protected industries and the result would prove the same: an increase 
rotection does not protect 


of productive power and a decrease of wages. 
labor. 


A report of Mr, Blaine, while Secretary of State in 1881, said that 
he had to admit as an astounding fact that in England, in the cotton 
industries, laborers are paid the same as they are in the United States, 
with only a few cents difference in the per diem wages. [Applauseon 


And for the benefit of the gentleman I will 
e language of Mr. Blaine: . 


The average wages of employés in the Massachusetts mills are ag follows, ac- 
cording to the official returns; Men, $3.30; women, $5.62; male children, $3.11; 
female children, $3.03, According to Consul Shaw's report, ti wages 
of the men employed in the Lancashire mills the Ist of Jatuary, wero 
about $$ 2725 week, subject to a reduction of about 10 per cent.; women, from 
$8.40 to $4.30, subject to a reduction of 10 per cent. 

The hours of labor in the Lancashire mills are fifty-six, in the Massachusetts 
mills sixty per week. The hours of labor in the mills in the other New England 
States, where the wages are generally less thanin Massachusetts, are usually 
sixty-six to sixty-nine per week. Undoubtedly the inequalities in the of 
oop. fee and American operatives are more than equaled by the greater mey 
of the latter and their longer hours of labor. If this should prove to be a fact in 
practice, as it seems to be proved from official statistics, it would bean important 
elementin the establishment of our ability to compete with England for our 
share of the cotton-goods trade ot the worid. In the two prime factors which may 
be said to form the basis of the cotton manufacturing industry—namely, raw 
material and labor—we hold the advantage over England in the first and stand 
upon an equality with her in the second, 

This refers to only one industry, it is true, but it is ed nt many ! and it 
is one in which a few days ago the principal mills at Fall River, Mass., ividing 
only a small, portion of their earn ings ” declared dividends of 2 per cent, 
What shall be said of the impudence o the assumption that high wages in this 
country depend upon the tariff when protected labor“ in the United States 
has become but another name for pauper labor? 


Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Have not our inventions, under protection, 
been superior toany other? 

Mr. PIERCE. Does the gentleman claim that under protection the 
sun shines brighter? 

Mr. ENLOE. He means to say that there is a protective tariff on 
the inventive genius of this country. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I say it has developed inventive genius. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Ofcourse; it was the statutes that ted these 
inventions, è 

Mr. PIERCE. Just one question I want to ask about, and that is 
the hide question 66 hides that the Republican com- 
mittee seem to be in such trouble about in their bill, putting them in 
and yong them out four different times. They could not sleep 
soun ya night»for in their ears rang the bellow of the big-horned cat- 
tle of the North and Northwest, asking for protection on their“ infant 
industry“ [laughter and applause], while by day they were besieged 
by a clamorous crowd from along New England's rocky shore who 
wanted their hides free. So between the two— x 


They wired in and they wired ont, and left us all in doubt 
As to whether hides were going in or coming out, 


[Laughter and applause. ] > 

The committee has put upon the free-list sugar up to and including 
16 Dutch color. Do gentlemen understand and know what character 
of sugar that is? Do you know that for the last fiscal year, ending 
June 30, 1889, there was imported into this country, not above No. 13, 
2,275,159,339 pounds of sugar? Do you know that there is scarcely 
any of these grades of sugar used by the people? I will venture the 
assertion that there is nowhere in your district, Mr. Chairman, half a 
dozen men who buy these grades, The sugars up to and including No. 
13 are low grades—in fact No. 16 is but little better—and are not used. 

It is the granulated su that are used; and the putting of these 
sugars on the free-list, and putting four-tenths of a cent on all grades 
above No. 16, is directly in the interests of the sugar trust; the four- 
tenths of 1 per cent. covers the cost of refining. The trust gets, un- 
der this bill, its sugar for refining free, and the people are not bene- 
fited; for, as I have stated, they do not use the grades admitted free, 
Mr. Chairman, of sugars above No. 13 and above No, 20 there was im- 
ported for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, only 22,293 pounds, 
valued at $1,152. Who is benefited is fully evidenced by the follow- 
ing article taken from the Pittsburgh Dispatch, a leading Republican 
paper: 

It is probably true that the sugar trust succeeded in getting the 5 per cent. ad 
valorem marginof proceso allotted to it by the first draught ot the bill 
to a specific duty of four-tenths ofa cent. Thisis itively true, and not merely 
a matter of probability. Moreover, the 5 per cent. differential duty (equivalent 
to one-sixthof a cent per pound) was not only to be found in the first ught’? 
of the bill, but was also retained, ostensibly as the final conclusion of the com- 
mittee, until the night before the bill was reported to the House, The change 
was made at an interesting midnight conference in Mr. McKtxiey’s private 
rooms. Since that time the market value of sugar-trust certificates on the stock 
exchange has advanced about $11 a share and the purchases have been very 


large. other words, the market value of the trust as a whole has been in- 
creased about $5,500,000. 


the Democratic rag h 
print in my remarks 


And this is a contemplated fraud and swindle upon the consumers 
and the Treasury of the Government by the Republican party. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. Chairman, while the Republican farmers out in Kansas the past 
winter were burning their corn and grappling with the shadowy skele- 
ton of protection, here in Washington one of the chief beneficiaries of 
this system was giving a royal feast,” and upon that night twodis- 
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tehes, one from Washington, the other from Pittsburgh, were sent out 
by the Associated Press. I give them both: 


THE FEAST. 
WASHINGTON, February 25.—The din- 
ner given to-night by Mr. Andrew Car- 
negic to the President and inet and 
the d and officers of the Inter- 
national American Conference was one 
of the most pen) see of the kind 


ever given in Wash . — 
Tue ents, which were novel 


arrungem 
and unique, were planned by him, but 
as he has been compelled to be absent 
from the city, he left the details to be 
carried out by a friend, Mr. William E. 
Curtis. The walls ofthe e new din- 


forty-eight gentlemen. 
the table was a mammoth four-leaved 
clover of maiden-hair fern, over which 
was suspended a huge silver lamp, the 
brilliancy of which was 88 by fes- 
toons of sea-weed that drop in 
maiden-hair. The angles between the 
leaves of the clover were filled with solid 
masses of orchids, tulips, and crocuses, 
there being thousands of blossoms, 
which were collected in New Orleans, 
Mobile, Savannah, Jacksonville, Pen- 
sacola, and other cities of the South, as 
well asin the green-houses of Philadel- 
phia, New York, Newport, and Boston. 

The bill of fare consisted of oysters 
on the shell, clear turtle soup, broiled 
sole from England, with cold cauli- 
flower; broiled breasts of spring chick- 
ens from Louisiana, with hot 5 
roasted spring lamb from Scotland; 
ducks from Currituck Sound, North 
Carolina, and the usual desserts. The 
wines were Chateau Yquem, Twelve 
Apostles” sherry, Château Lafitte, 
* \ Berton Sec, and some rare Ma- 

eira. 

The menu was éngraved in fine script 
upon heavy beveled blocks of papier 

* mdché,and no French terms were used. 

Every particle of food was described 
in plain English. In the upper left- 
hand corner of the block wete the ini- 
tials of Mr, Carnegie intwo shades of 
green, while the oe orhe guest 

us, a new an process, 
blown du glass at the 1 

During the dinner a vocal and instru- 
mental concert was given instead of 
the orchestral music. Mme. Marie 
Decea, Miss Elizabeth Johnson, Mr. 
Herndon Morsell, and the Schubert 
Quartet gave the vocal numbers, Miss 
Alice Rymond playeda cornet solo, Mr. 
Ernst Lent a solo on the violoncello 
Mesars. El in and Andrews a due 
for zithers, and Mr. Xander pre- 
sided at the piano. There were no for- 
malspeeches. 


T. 

PrrrasurGs, February 25.—The state- 
ment in the Washington 
that it was likely that the W. 
Means Committee would advise a re- 
duction of the duty on steel rails from 
817.50 to $10 a ton has excited no little 
comment among the steel manufact- 
urers in the Pittsburgh district. Ofall 
those who are indirectly interested but 
two firms make steel rails: Carnegie 
Bros. & Co., at the Edgar Thomson 
Steel Works, and the egheny Bes- 
semer Steel Company, at Duquesne. 
The Edgar Thomson, which is one of 
the plants of its kind in the 
world, is just now filled with orders, 
and is turning out steel rails as fast as 
the rolls will do the work. 

“A tariff of $10 a ton on steel rails 
would in nowise be sufficient to pro- 
tect the industry,“ said a member of 
the firm of Carnegie Brothers & Co., 


tatoes, 
tobacco, and many other products are advanced with a view to save this enti 
market to the American Eint, DAA 
4 Re posed 
of im- Vve- 
Articles. porta-| nue, | reve- 
tion. nue, 


2 e. per Ib. 


Beef, mutton, and pork. . I c. per Ib. 
Straw ..... „| Free.. £ 28, 921]... no vsseee 
8 09, 344 
132, 507 220, 846 
954| 2,17 


this evening, and the whole tariff | Milk 


might as well be removed as to reduce 
it to that point. At present English 
steel-rail manufacturers can success- 
fully compete with American manu- 
facturers on the Pacific coast, in South- 
ern markets, and at other seaboard 
points where they have the advantage 
of cheap ocean Ah dya The pe sens 
tariff, which slightly exceeds $17. 50, is 
even insufficient to protect us at these 
distant points. It costs us $5 to send the 
rails to San Francisco, and about half 
that sum to transport them to New Or- 
leans. English manufacturers send 
their products around Cape Horn at 
less cost. The home market in the vi- 
cinity of e and at nearer 
points is controlled entirely by local 
competition. Steel rails are sellin 
here now at $35 per ton. Should we sell 
rails at the cost of production plus the 
tariff they would be at least $50 per ton. 
With us it is a matter of the cost of 
labor. Should the tariff be reduced it 
would bring abow a reduction in the 
wages of the workmen, from the men 
who take the rude ore from the mines 
to those who put the finishing touches 
to the rail. But we do not desire to 
see such a reduction. As a rule, Ameri- 
can rail mills turn out better work than 
their foreign competitors. Our better- 
paid men do finer work than under- 
paid men would or could. If the 
tariff be reduced at all, it should not be 
fixed at a cent less than $l5aton. As 
it is, we have 8 no control 
over distant markets, and as far as theꝝ 
are concerned a reduction of the tariff 
would make but a slight If 


*the entire home market is to be saved 


to the American man rers the 
tariff must be increased. Let the duty 
be put down to $15, and it is possible 
that we might be able to get along.“ 


Let us not forget that this Mr. Carnegie has a tariff income of over 
a million dollars a year and has in the past few years reduced the 
wages of his workmen more than once. Rails are selling in the United 
States at the same price they are in England, and Mr. Carnegie said he 
could lay down his rails in San Francisco at a freight charge of $5 per 
ton and at New Orleans for $2.50; and I can not understand how 
British rails can be made to pay $17.56, or $10 per ton, with ocean 
freights added, and compete with American rails, I can see no neces- 
sity for a reduction in wages should the tariff all be taken off. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with considerable interest that I look over this 
bill of fare and note the things that Mr. Carnegie searched the 
ares to obtain to please the palates of his guests. Just look at some 
of them: 

Broiled breasts of spring chickens from Louisiana. 

Chicken legs and wings could not be tolerated. 

Teal ducks from Currituck, lambs from Scotland, and ‘‘ broiled sole“ 


from England; wines, Twelve Apostles.” 
Mr. Chairman, what is broiled sole?“ Is it something that flies 
in the air, swims in the sea, or walks on land? ‘‘Broiled sole!“ I 


thought it might be in some way connected with hides, as they seem 
to have settled down on the free- list so our Republican friends could 
all get one; and if you gentlemen further increase the duties upon the 
necessaries of life of the people they will furnish each one of you next 
fall with a sole“ lasting in its effect; and when in the next world 
you look for the Twelve Apostles’? you will, I fear, be furnished 
wey ‘broiled soul.“ [Laughter and applause on the Democratic 

e. ‘ 

Mr. Chairman, the majority of the Ways and Means Committee say 
on page 17 of their report: 


We advance the rates upon the products of the soil which either do supply 


I do not believe the farmers of America are to be caught by any such 
chaff as this. If you were to pa $1 tax on overy bushel of grain im- 
ported and the same per pound upon meats and all other agricultural 
products, it would not benefit him one cent; and the farmer has real- 
ized the fact that he raises a large surplus of all these things, and that 
the market in which this surplus is sold controls the price right at 
his own door, and that no protective tariff that ever did or eyer will 
exist will do him any good. He knows that Liverpool—a free-trade 
city—fixes the price, and he geta free-trade prices for all he sells here 
or abroad. What the American farmer wants is a market in which he 
can buy his necessaries of life as cheap as his competitors buy theirs; 
and if he can not secure this he should have the privilege of selling his 
products and be permitted to bring his purchases home without being 
taxed beyond the necessities of the Government simply to put money 
in the pockets of a few favored classes. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, we exported 69,592,929 
bushels of corn and imported 2,388 bushels; we exported 312,186 
bushels of corn meal and imported 396 bushels; we exported 46,414,- 
129 bushels of wheat and imported 1,946 bushels; we exported 624,226 
bushels of oats and imported 22,324; we exported of rye 287,252 bushels 
and imported 16 bushels; of flour we exported 9,374,803 barrels; ex- 
ports of apples 942,406 bushels, imports none; exported dried apples 
22,101,579 pounds, imports none; we exported of bacon and hams 400,- 
224,646 pounds, imports 272,130 pounds; we exported of lard 318, 242,- 
990 pounds, imported 1,073 pounds; we exported of tallow 77,844,555 
pounds, imported 34,931 pounds. 

When the farmer looks at these figures is he such a goose as to be- 
lieve a tariff of any amount on these articles will make his own 
products bring him more money? But you Republicans say that it 
will; and so as to put the manufacturers, trusts, combines, etc., on a 
par with the farmer you will increase the rates of duty upon every ar- 
ticle he uses or buys, and raise the duties of the following necessaries 
of every farm and consumer in the land: 

On cotton-ties and barrel-hoops from 35 per cent. to 114; common 
window-glass raised to 123 and 138 per cent.; camels’ hair, which is 
made into underclothes, drawers, and shirts, taken off the free-list and 
taxed 77 per cent.; coarse woolen shawls, used by the wives and daugh- 
ters of adh poor, tax increased to 135 per cent.; worsted goods, used 
by the fi ies of our farmers, duty increased to 130, while the most 
costly, used by the wives and daughters of the rich, taxed only 90 per 
cent.; women’s and children’s cheapest cotton-warp tax 
raised to 125 per cent.; finest, taxed only 86 per cent.; cheapest under- 
wear, tax increased to 112 and 138 per cent.; finest grade, 78 per cent.; 
coarsest wool hats, duty increased to 111 per cent.; finest grade only - 
taxed 66 per cent.; coarse blankets, duty increased to 106 per cent.; 
finest pay only 72 per cent. 

These are but a part of the articles which this bill makes dearer to 
every consumer, Whatdo the people think of this condition of things 
which has reduced all farm values lower and lower, while all manufact- 
ured articles are being raised higher in price by increased tariff duties? 

The Pioneer Press, of St. Paul, Minn., the leading Republican paper 
in the Northwest, says: 

What to-day ard the duties on grain, hen eggs, ete., which sapient statesmen 
are figuring out? culture has been sacrificed to every other interest, until 


farms are abandoned in New England and the Middle States and distress has 
overtaken the Northwest and Southwest. 


I also quote from a recent letter of J. M. Thompson, master of the 
Patrons of Husbandry of the State of Illinois: 


Farmers in these organizations and out of them have been studying the tariff 
question, and seven out of ten have e dissatisfied and do not regard the 


new schedule with much favor. The Ways and Means Committee seem to 
believe they can pacify the farmer by putting a tariff on wheat, corn, oats, bar- 
ley, and cabbage, 


Now, any er of ordinary sense or intelligence 


wre e 
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should know this isa humbug, and will not raise the price of his products 1 cent, 
nor would $5 per bushel on corn help him a particle, If the: honestin try- 
ing to help us, why don't they vote usa bonus on these prod as they do on 
sugars 


Mr. Thompson butspeaks the truth. The farmers have justas much 
right to have a bounty given them on their wheat, corn, tobacco, and 
cotton as the producers of sugar and silk. 

Since 1861 Republican high tariffs have been in force. What are 
their effects upon the material interests of the country? How has ag- 
riculture tien under its operation? That side of the House tells us 
all the blessings of the Government have come from the Republican 
party and a protective tariff. - Then if evils come under this system it 
must bear the responsibility. Take the great manufacturing States of 
New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, where protection has had 
full sway. 

Horace Greeley said years ago that when the time came that the 
farmers of the great manufacturing States had a manufacturing town 
in nearly every one of their counties, the farmer would have a home 
market at his door; that he would get good prices for his products and 
buy manufactured articles cheap. How has this prophecy turned out? 
Let us n with the three manufacturing States, New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. I quote from the official annual report of 
the State assessors of New York. It reads as follows: 


There continues to be marked depreciation in the value of farm lands in 
nearly every county, and the depression among the farmers continues, while 
the p t for improvement is not . Many assert that after paying ex- 
penses they can not realize from their farms sufficient to pay ‘the interest on 
mortgages, and consequently thousands of farms are falling into the hands of 
mortgagees. 


The following table is taken from the census reports of 1850, 1860, 
1870, and 1880, showing the yalue of farms, farm animals, farm im- 
plements and machinery: 


1850. 1860. 1870, 1880. 
New York 81, 494,738,190 | $1, 216, 637,765 
New Jersey .. 286, 856, 678, 330 
Pennsylvania 1, 194, 786, 853 1, 095, 405, 324 


These figures include the entire farm values, increase in values, im- 
lements, improvements, and stock of the farmers of these States, 
e country, I remind that side of the House, from 1850 to 1860 was 
in the control of the Democratic party, and that the rate of duty upon 
dutiable goods imported during these years did not reach 27 per cent., 
and for the year 1857 the rate was 22. 45 per cent.; 1858, 22.44 per cent.; 
1859, 19.56 per cent., and in 1860, 19.67 per cent. From 1850 to 1860 
farm values, etc., in New York increased $286,164,517, and during the 
same year farm values, etc., increased in New Jersey $66,789,000, and 
in Pennsylvania, $310,067,582; a good showing for a Democratic 
tariff. We all know that since 1862 a high protective tariff has been 
in foree, and from 1870 to 1880 the average duties upon dutiable goods 
imported into this country was from 47 to 47} per cent. 

By again looking to the above table we will find that farm values, 
improvements, implements, and stock in New York from 1870 to 1880 
decreased $278,400,425. During the same time farm values, ete., in 
New Jersey decreased $72,176,500; and during this period in Pennsyl- 
vania they decreased $99,383,529, a loss to the farmers in ten years in 
these three States of over four hundred and fifty millions. The farm- 
ers of these States should not be surprised, for the iron hand of protee- 
tion in the name of home market and the sacred name of labor has been 
laid upon their property and earnings, and it has been given to a few 
thousand millionaires. Now let us see what the decline in the price of 
farm products has been since 1880. 

In report No. 70 of the Department of Agriculture for the months 
of January and February, 1890, I find that horses have increased 
within the past year over 500,000 head. Their value is $3,500,000 
less than on June 30, 1889. In cattle, since the Ist day of January, 
1889, there has been an increase in number 2,470,855; their value is 
less by $49,685,918 than one year ago. In 1884 the value of cattle was 
$1,106,715,703; and to-day with 10,000,000 more cattle than we had 
then their present value is only $913,777,270, a decrease during six 
years in value of $192,938,433, Swine have increased in number the 

t year 1,250,000 and during the same time have decreased in value 

7, 888.857. i 

Is it surprising that Mr. Carnegie in this robbery gets his million 
dollars a year income. How long are the people going to submit to 
these infamies? 

In 1850 the farmers of the United States owned $3,967,343,580 of 
property. In 1860 their property had increased to $7,980,493,663, a 
net increase of 101 per cent. Do not forget that this was undera 
Democratic tariff. From 1860 to 1870 their property had increased to 
$11,124,958,747, but little over 39 per cent. In 1880 they had in- 
creased to $12,104,001,707, an increase of only 9 per cent., and from 


1870 to 1880 the tariff a over 47 per cent, Mark the difference 
in the prosperity of the country under a Democratic and a Republican 


11,124, 958, 747 


The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] in his speech to-day 
told us when the Republican pang came into power in 1861 they 
found under Democratic rule a depleted Treasury, and would have us 
believe that the agricultural and manufacturing interests were in a 
depressed and ruined condition. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard this same old ment for years by 
every Republican orator in this House and out of it. I let one answer 
these hackneyed charges, who, though he rests in an untimely grave, 
earried with him the confidence and res of the whole people. Mr. 
Garfield, on this floor, on the 6th day of March, 1878, said: 


In 1860 the burdens of national taxation were light. All our revenue, includ- 
ing loans, amounted only to 676,000, 000. Our experditures were $77,000,000, and 
our whole public debt but $65,000,000, In the year 1860 the tonnage of our ships 
upon the seas was 5,353,868 tons, which was more by 140,000 tons than in any 
other year ofour history before or since. Two-thirds of our imports were then 
8 in American bottoms, as were also more than two-thirds of our ex 

Our exports that year reached the value of $400,000,000, which was 
forty-three and a half millians more n during any previous year. Our im- 
ports were $362,000,000, decidedly more than any Sree year. And I make this 
statement on the authority of David A. Wells, t in 1860 we were expo to 
foreign countries more American manufactures than in any other year of our 
history. In a table printed on page 10 of the report of the special commissioner 
of the revenue for 1869, it appears that in 1860 there came to this country 179,000 
em nts, 58,000 more than during the preceding year. 

As an exhibit of the activity and industry of our Pri forty-eight hundred 
and nineteen patents were issued at the Patent Office in 1860, eleven hundred 
more than the average number for the three years preceding. In that year we 
built 1,846 miles of railroad, a slight increase above the preceding year. The 
people of the United States consumed 332,000 tons of sugar in 1857, and in 1860 
they consumed the enormous amount of 464,000 tons, more than in any other 
21 of our previous history. The mean annual 9 of ten in tho 

nited States, which was 16,000,000 pounds in the decade ending with 1850, wus 
27,000,000 pounds in the decade ending with 1860. This certainly is an indication 
that the people had something to buy with. 

From 1881 to 1851 the cotton crop of the United States ranged from one mill- 
jon to two and one-third million bales per annum. In the year 1860 it had risen 
to the enormous crop of 4,675,770 bales, almost a million more bales than were 
ever grown in the United Statesin any previous year of our history. 

I find from the census reports that in 1850 our wheat crop was 100,000,000 
bushels, and in 1860 it was 173,000,000 bushels, In 1850 we raised 592,000,000- 
bushels of corn; in 1860, 838,000,000 bushels, while in 1870 we raised but 769,009,- 
000, The crop of 1860 was 73,000,000 bushels more than that of 1870 and 846,000,- 
000 more than that of 1850. And so with several other ofthe greatcereals. The 
crop of barley for 1860 was three times that of 1450, The crops of rye and buck- 
wheat in 1860 exceeded those of 1870 as well as those of 1850. 

In 1850 the value of the American farms was three and one-quarter billions of 
dollars; in 1869 it was $6,645,000,000 by the census, an increase of 103 per cent., 
while the population increased but 35 per cent. during that decade. 

The value of farming implements in 1850 was $151,000,000; in 1860 it was $246,- 
000,009, an increase of 70 per cent.; while during the next decade it increased 
but 42 per cent, From the statistics of manufactures given in the census I find 
that in 1850 957,000 hands were employed; in 1860, 1,311,000. In 1850 the capital 
invested in manufactures amounted to $533,000,000; in 1880, 81,000,000, 0 0, an 
increase of 90 per cent., while the population increased but 25 percent. The 
product of our manufactures increased in that decade $870,000,000, But the gen- 
tleman tells us it was a year of unusual distress. 

He . of the condition of the iron interest in thut year, Let me tell him 
what the iron and steel associations say in their reports for 1877. I findon 

28 that in 1860 there were brought from Lake Superior to our mills in the Vat 
116,000 tons of ore, 51,000 tons more than in any other year of our history. 

On page 47 of the same report I learn that the production of anthracite coal 
in Pennsylvania in 1860 amounted to 9,807,000 tons, almost 300,000 tons more than 
in any previous year. 

On page 12 of the same report I find that the production of bituminous coal 
and cokefor 1860 amounted to 122,000 tons, which was 38,000 tons more than the 
8 roduct of any preceding year. And how much pig-iron did we pro- 

uce in that year? I quote from page 302 of the volume of Speeches and Ad- 

dresses by William D. Kelley—a speech made by him here January 11, 1870, in 

which he gives the product for seven or eight years; and, according to his 

ch, in 1860 the total product of pig-iron in- t country was 913,009 tons, 

his was 130,000 tons more than the average of the six preceding years, yet he 
holds that 1860 was a year of unusual distress, 


* * * 7 * * ` * 


We can findample und for the sufficient protection of American manufact- 
urers without distorting the history of our country. The gentleman's position 
lays him open to this dangerous reply, that if the low tariff and insuficient 
volume of currency of 1860 caused the alleged distress of that year, how will he 
account for what he admits the great distress of 1877, with a much higher tariff 
and three times the currency of 1860? - 

The fact is, Mr. Chairman, the decade from 1850 to 1860 was one of peace and 
generál prosperity. The aggregate volume of real and personal property in 
the United States in 1850 was in round millions §7,135,000,000; in 1860 it was r a 
159,000,000, an increase of nes od cent., while the population inereased but 35 per 
cent. Yet to suit a theory finance we are told that 1860 was a year of great 
distress and depression of business, equaled only by the distress of the present 

ear. I hold that the facts I have recited establish, in so far as anything ean 

established by statistics, that the year 1860 was a year not only of general 
peace, but of very general prosperity in the United States, 


Mr, Garfield, from his grave, admonishes you gentlemen on that side 
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to stick a little closer to the truth and not distort the history of our 

country. In continuing he said: £ 
I hold that the facts I have cited establish, in so far as an g can be estab- 
ed by statistics, that the C general peace, but 

of very general prosperity in the United Sta 
It is time you gentlemen heeded this advice. We see, as Mr. Gar- 
field stated, that not only agricultural products, butthat manufactures 
increased to an extent not equaled by any od from then till now. 
On page 14 of the report of Mr. MK IXLX I find the following: 

The contention that wool-growing in this country has not been aided or en- 


by protective duties is ciently answered by the following state- 
roduction and production per capita from 1840 to 1884: 


couraged 
ment of the annual p: 


À Amount of wool produced in the United States. 


The gentleman means to tell us that protective duties on wool have 
stimulated the growth of sheep and increased the price of wool. The 
tariff of 1867 divided wool into three classes. Two classes were taxed 
10 and 11 cents a pound, according to value, and the third class 3 and 
6 cents. In 1883 the speeial duties in the first two classes were changed 
to 10 and 12 cents and in the third to2} and 5 cents. In order to show 
the condition of the sheep industry from 1850 to 1880, I give the fol- 
lowing table taken from the different census reports: 


Condition of the sheep industry from 1850 to 1880. 


1870, 


United States... 5, 192, 074 | 28,477, 951 


Wers take 
ween 1860 


The wool tariff, in whi 
such delight, is that of 1 
and 1870 these States 
inoreased in the latter State 160,000 and in 


these Ohio and Pennsylvania wool 
, So that for more then half the decade 
managed to get aie Bade reae it; yetthe number of sheep 
e former nearly 1,400,000 during that 


period, while the increase in the first group of es was nearly 5,000,000, five 
sixths of the increase in the whole country, which was a little over 6,000,000. In 
the decade between 1870 and 1880, during all of which time the tariff of 1867 was 


in fo the number of sheep in this group of States fell off over 1,350,000, in 
Pennsylvania over 17,000, and in Ohio over 26,000, though the increase through- 
out the country was over 6,700,000, 
A glance at the second group shows where this increase came from, these 
States and Territories containing nearly 6,500,000 more sheep in 1880 than in 
1870, Wich all the help, therefore, that the tariff of 1867 could possibly have 
to Ohio Pennsylvania, and the first group of States generally, the num- 
E r 4 actually decreased from 1870 to 1880 under its beneficent and foster- 
nfluences, 
spite of such a tariff natural laws still had their sway, and the raising of 


sheep and the wing of wool declined in the older States, where land is dear, 
d enormously increased in the newer States and Territories, where land is 
eap. 


It is a significant fact that Mr. MCKINLEY let the prices of wool 
alone. The following article, taken from an editorial in that bitter Re- 
publican paper, the Chicago Tribune, fully shows us what is best for 
the wool-grower: 

PRICES OF WOOL UNDER VARIOUS TARIFFS, 
[Chicago Tribune. ] 
The attention of Senator SaERMAN, Columbus Delano, and other advocates 


of the high tariff on raw wool is directed to this table of average prices of that 
peeved, nw Boston during the last sixty years: pri 


Cents. 


1824... ... ... . severs eas eee. 70 


1825... . .. . 


8288338888888 
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‘This shows the price of wool under all the tariff systems we have had in this 
country and explodes the fallacy of protection.“ The as artis best prices 
ever obtained for wool were previous to the tariff of 1867. ith that tariff came 
a decline which ran down to 25 cents in 1882 and 1883, when a portion of the 
tariff was removed, since when prices have improved. 

This knocks intosmithereens the Senne of SHERMAN and Delano that the 
reduction of the tariff on wool in 1 rostrated the sheep-raising industry. 
That ment is dishonest, untrue, and destitute of a of support in any 
one of the facts or figures in the case. 


Mr, Chairman, I am forcibly reminded of an old adage—and I do not 
mean anything personal When thieves fall out honest men get their 
dues.“ 

The ſarmers of America have the remedy in their own hands. They 
can but know how under Democratic rule, under Democratic principles, 
they prospered, were happy and contented, and that from 1850 to 1860 
was in truth the golden era“ in their history. On the other hand, 
from 1860 to 1890, under Republican principles, they have seen their 
farm values and farm products blight and wither as if touched by 
Ithuriel’s spear. 

The farmers must have representatives on this floor who are alive to 
their interests; and I say to them, speaking as the Representative of 
an agricultural people whose every interest is inseparably interwoven 
with their own, Here your remedy lies.“ Congress made the laws 
that have caused the depressed conditions which are ruining them to- 
day. Congress alone can remove them. Let them send Representa- 
tives to Congress who will be true to that grand principle of Democracy 
which says: 

Equal and exact justice to all, exclusive privileges to none, 

THE TARIFFS AND THE-TEUSTS. 
[From Justice, Philadelphia.] 

1. The steel-rail trust, buttressed by a tariff tax of $17 per ton. 

2. The nail trust, by a tariff tax of $1.25 per 100 pounds, 

3. The iron-nut and washer trust, by a tax of $2 per 100 pounds. 

4. The barbed-fence wire trust, by a tax of 60 cents per 100 pounds, 

5. The copper trust, by a tax of $2.50 per 100 pounds, 

6. The lead trust, by a tax of $1.50 per 100 pounds. 

7. The slate pencil trust, by a tax of 30 per cent. 

8. The nickel trust, bya tax of $15 per 100 pounds. 

9. The zine trust, by a tax of $2.50 per 100 pounds, 

10, The sugar trust, by a tax of $2 per 100 pounds, 

11. The oilcloth trust, by a tax of 40 per cent. 

12, The jute-bag trust, by a tax of 40 per cent. « 

13. The cordage trust, by a tax of 30 per cent, 

14. The paper-envelope trust, by a tax of 25 per cent. 

15. The gutta-percha trust, by a tax of 35 per cent. 

16. The castor-oil trust, by a tax of 80 cents per gallon. 

17. The linseed-oil trust. by a tax of 25 cents per gallon. 

18. The cotton-seed-oil trust, by a tax of 25 cents per gallon. 
19, The borax trust, by a tax of $5 per 100 pounds. 

20, The ultramarine trust, by a tax of $5 per 100 pounds, 


Mr. ENLOE. Mr, Chairman, up to within the last few days it had 
not been my intention to take any part in this debate. I had intended 
to discuss in some measure the question of trusts and their relations to 
the present system of tariff taxation when the anti-trust bill should be 
presented for consideration, but that bill when presented was driven 
through the House with such indecent haste that I could only take a 
shot at it on the wing: 

I was graciously accorded three minutes’ time in which to express 
my viewson the subject. Unlike the French statesman who wanted to 
have explained to him, so he could understand it, the English system 
of finance in one hour, I felt that I could not do the subject justice 
in three minutes, with the Speaker’s gavel suspended in mid air to 
chop off my remarks to the second. 


1890. 


evolution wrought by legislation has mi 
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Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I believe you thought it was necessary to 
change the Constitution in order to get at it. 

Mr. ENLOE. Yes, sir. I will come to that presently if the gentle- 
man will be patient. : 

I did submit a few hasty observations upon that bill as it rushed by 
me like a lightning-express train that had been delayed. I will incor- 

rate those few observations, as they were withheld for revision. I 
did not care to extend them, but I will put them in nune pro tune 


(a kind of proceeding which the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KERR] 


will understand), on the principle that the subject of trusts and the 
interests of trusts will be vastly more affected by this bill than they 
will be by the anti-trust bill which we passed the other day. 

On that occasion I said: 


I think, Mr. Speaker, it has been clearly demonstrated in this disoussion that 
nobody has any confidence that this bill will accomplish anything in the way 
of substantial relief for the people whom it professes to relieve. It comes to us 
from the Senate. In the first p itis a mark of suspicion upon it that it passed 
the Senate almost unanimously. That is evidence enough to the mind of any 
man who has watched the p of legislation in this country to stamp it as 
a measure that is not intended to accomplish anything for the relief of the peo- 


e. 
ple have no doubt that it goes as far as the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CULBER- 
SON] says—as far as Congress has the power under the Constitution to go—ex- 
in one particular; that 


of trusts. I would be glad if 
such a e were incorporated in the bill. Without that I believe it will 


accom 
are so Jastiy making complaint of the burdens under which the 


schoolmaster is necessity; his assistan 
and the lessons that he is teaching are of such a character that if you do notaf- 
ford some substantial relief the is not far distant when others will come 
here and take your places who will undertake to shape legislation so as to af- 
ford the relief which the country demands. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Lfavor a constitutional amendment as the only effectual remedy for the sup- 
pression of trusts. Still I will vote for this bill, which, if it accomplishes no 
other good, will at least put Congress on record as declaring that trusts are evils 
which should be destroyed, 


As the gentleman from Iowa has ested, I submitted an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States to empower Congress to 
legislate concurrently with the States for the suppression of trusts and 
to prohibit gambling contracts in agricultural products. Earlier in 
the session I submitted some observations on that amendment, and it 
would not be relevant here to discuss the latter feature of the amend- 
ment, but I will address myself to that feature which seems to be perti- 
nent to this occasion. 

Mr. Chairman, we have reached anew era in the history of our develop- 
ment asa people, Our new code of rules under which we profess to 
proceed, the written code which takes the place of general ‘‘parliament- 
ary law and substitutes the alleged will of the Committee on Rules 
for the will of the Speaker, is the legitimate outgrowth of the new order 
of things. Things have been done, and are being done, and are to be 
done in Congress which will not stand the light of investigation and 
discussion, and the representatives of the minority on this floor find 
themselves time after time forced to act on the most important ques- 
tions without the right of amendment or debate. 

Isay, Mr, Chairman, that the new methods and the new doctrines in 
regard to legislative procedure are the outgrowth of false and vicious 
teachings and policies systematically ineuleated for a great many years. 
The natural law of development, quickened by the inventive genius of 
the American people and stimulated by class legislation, has wrought 
this new order of things. 

There was a time in our not remote history when each State char- 
tered its own banks and had its own local currency; when commerce 
waited on star-route mails for intelligence and ox teams for transpor- 
tation; when the individual, the firm, and the feeble corporations were 
competitors in manufacturing and mercantile pursuits; when the State 
stood out as a clearly defined sovereignty clothed with ample powers 
to protect its citizens against combinations to regulate prices and to 
control the supply of necessary articles of merchandise. But we have 
po that point years ago. The States created corporations which 

med stocks and bonds and built railroads, and when they placed the 
iron horse on the track he scorned the puny hand of the State.“ 

The genius of steam has annihilated distance and riveted the States 
together with rails of steel. State railway systems have developedinto 
interstate and transcontinental systems, destroying competition. The 
arms of the State, stretched ont to control the children it had created 
without souls, fell powerless at the State line, and Congress was called 
on to exercise a power vested in it by the Constitution when the mod- 
ern agencies of transportation—railroads, steam, and electricity—were 
as baseless as the fabric of a vision.“ 

The Constitution was amended by the sword. State banks of issue 
went down with slavery. Congress has made Wall street the financial 
heart of the 
the health of every other member of the body tic. This financial 
ized tho man and maxim- 
ized the dollar, 


Republic and vested it with full and complete power over | 1 


In business the individual has been virtually swallowed up by the 
partnership and the partnership has been dwarfed by the corporation 
and the corporation has been swallowed up by the trust. This is re- 
garded by capital as the perfection of commercial evolution. * The apol- 
ogists and advocates of the trust say that it is an advantage to the 
smaller capitalist to be absorbed by the trust because the trust can do 
business for the public cheaper than he can, and can pay him more in 
salary than he could make in doing business on his own account. 

It might be supposed from this argument that the trust is an elee- 
mosynary institution organized for the sole purpose of protecting small 
capitalists against their own indiscretions and the public against high. 
prices that might result from competition among individuals or rival 
Arms. 


If the practice of the trusts had been to use the humane methods of 
persuasion and legitimate competition only to bring about absorption 
this argument would appear more plausible, but the meager informa- 
tion about them which we kave been able to extract with the cork- 
screw of investigation shows that they imitate the anaconda and crush 
their victims before they swallowthem. It is the argument of the big 
fish to the army of little ones that they should willingly be swallowed 
to make one big fish, because it would redound to the honor and the 
power and the glory of the fish family. 

It is the argument of the monarchist to freemen that they should 
give up the ballot and surrender their right to a voice in the govern- 
ment of the country and be ruled over by a king because a republic is 
too expensive; its machinery too complicated, and the power and splen- 
dor or a monarchy is so much more glorious than the simplicity of a 
republic, i 

The trusts say to the people, Trust not to the rivalry of a multi- 
tude of competitors for fair prices, but place your confidence in the gen- 
erosity of the trusts, which are guided by the wisdom of self-interest 
and will not impose greater burdens on labor than it can reasonably 
bear. Labor is our source of wealth, and the enlightened policy of 
selfishness will prevent us from robbing it of its productive power. 

Labor is the goose that lays our golden eggs, and while we will 
pluck it of its surplus feathers we will spare the goose to lay more eggs 
and to grow more feathers, We do not destroy competition, but only 
elevate the plane of competition. For the competition of individuals 
with small capital we substitute the competition of great syndicates 
and trusts controlling many millions of dollars.“ 

Mr. Chairman, thereisa certain degree of plausibility in theargument, 
but the history of the trusts belies the argument, While great combi- 
nations of capital, by specializing the different branches of manufacturing 
industry, are undoubtedly able to produce complete products cheaper 
than they could be produced in any other manner, it is a notorious fact 
that the increased profits resulting from such combinations go to swell 
the immense fortunes created by the operation of elass legislation, and 
not to the enrichment and elevation of labor. 

The labor immediately employed in the creation of this wealth is 
not enriched, and the labor en in other pursuits which consumes 
is impoverished. Combination is more profitable than competition, 
and instead of fighting over the profits of business the rule of the trusts 
is to combine and divide the spoils of labor. 

One of the distinctive characteristics of this movement of capital is 
the power with which every trust is vested for the purposes of unlim- 
ited expansion and absorption. Every stage of financial evolution in 
the direction of trusts is marked by the wreck of the fortunes of indi- 
viduals and firms and corporations which have attempted to with- 
stand the centralizing power. Having overridden the power of the 
States and sheltered itself behind the legal forms of trusts, capital has 
laid its hand on the sources of supply, and through its able advocates 
proclaims the trust a benefactor to the people because prices of manu- 
factured products have been lowered. 

The devil might with equal propriety claim the credit for the spread 
of christianity or the low price of the Bible. The genius of invention, 
which has greatly increased the productive power of labor, and the con- 
stant increase in the purchasing power of the dollar, the result of the 
financial policy of the Government, may justly be credited with the de- 
cline in prices to the point where the trust by artificial means has be- 
come an active agency in promoting higher prices. : 

The Standard Oil tryst, the prototype of the whole blood-sucking 
brood, is constantly pointed to for proof that the trust has lowered 
prices and that the advantages of monopoly have all accrued to the 
people. The price of refined oil was advanced after the organization 
of the trust in 1882, and an examination of the statistics will show that 
whenever the price has been below what it was then there has been a 
corresponding decrease in the price of crude oil. The price is higher 
now than it was then, and as an answer to the claim that the econo- 


mies effected and the advantages derived from monopoly inured to the 
benefit of the public, let us see, Mr. Chairman, what this public bene- 
factor charged the citizen for regulating the cost of his coal-oil 
am ~ 

The capital stock of the Standard Oil trust was $70,000,000 when it 
was first organized in 1882, More than one-fifth has been added to the 
capital stock in stock dividends, and the shares which were at par then 
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are now worth nearly two for one. » It first * regular cash dividends 
of 74 per cent. per annum, but for the last few years it has paid 10 per 
cent. per annum. According to these figures, the value of every dollar 
of stock represented in the organization of the trust has been nearly or 
quite doubled, and if it is not an exception, the original stock repre- 
sents two or three times the actual investment, 

No wonder, Mr. Chairman, it can afford to pay its president $30,000 a 
year and each of its eight trustees $25,000 a year salary. It has multi- 
plied its capital in twenty years almost one hundred fold, largely the 
result of its pillage from its ruined rivals and from the unprotected 
consumers of coal oil. I will not go into the history of its remorseless 
march to the head of the list of monopoliesin thiscountry. Its path- 
way is marked by the wrecks of scores of enterprising and honest com- 
peting firms. 

Not content with the monopoly of the supply of this great natural 
product, it laid its greedy hands on the cotton-oil industry of the South, 
and every farmer in the South is to-day paying tribute to this monopoly 
in the arbitrary price fixed upon cotton-seed. The sugar trust is the 
only one of these combinations which can fairly claim to be a public 
benefactor in any sense, It must rest its claim to beneficence, not in 
reduced prices to the consumer, but in the fact that it has been an effi- 
cient agent in enlightening the average mind through the medium of 
the pocket. 

It commenced with a capital stock of $50,000,00, says an article in 
Export and Finance, representing an actual investment of $16,000,000, 
and in the first eighteen months it accumulated $25,000,000 for the 
stockholders, a sum equal to more than one and one-half times its orig- 
inal capital. This public benefactor still owns its original capital and 
is still distributing the blessings of ‘‘intensified competition“ and 
‘t minimized profits to a suffering public at the same old stand and 
at the same relative cost. 

The majority of the Committee on Ways and Means could not do 
much to show their appreciation of the coal-oil and cotton-seed-oil trusts 
as public benefactors, but they have framed their tariff bill so as to ad- 
mit raw sugar free for the benefit of the sugar trust, which is a refiner 
of sugar, and it provides also for a tax of four-tenths of a cent a pound 
as a bonus to this monopoly. : 

I might refer to the jute-bagging trast as another kindred blessing 
which monopoly has vouchsafed to the cotton-planters of the South as 
a missionary to educate public sentiment on this question. The barbed- 
wire and co trusts are 8 missionaries in the West. These 
are the va of an army of vampires, gorged with the life-blood of 
labor and thirsting for more. 

The farmers and laborers who pay taxes to support the Government 
are crying out against this robbery and demanding relief, and it is in 
response to this demand that we passed the anti-trust bill the other 
day, a measure which commanded everybody’s support and nobody’s 
confidence. The charge made by Mr. Cleveland against these combina- 
tionsin his message to Congress in 1887 has been almost unanimously 
sustained by both branches of a Republican Congress, 

Mr. SHERMAN, who virtually denied their existence at the time on 
the floor of the Senate, introduced a bill for their suppression, which 
was bloody in the index and emasculated in the body. Mr. Blaine 
stands solitary and alone in his party in his bold declaration that trusts 
are private affairs,“ with which the public has no concern, and his 
late worshipers were falling over each other in their eager haste to 
fire a blank cartridge at this tardily discovered enemy of the people. 
The evil is acknowledged and the wrong is recognized by Congress, 
but the remedy offered will be about as effective, I imagine, as paper 
pellets from a popgun would be against an armored battle-ship. 

The logic of the trust is first centralization and then a choice between 
despotism and communism. If the trust is right in principle then the 
Government should own and operate the railroads, the telegraph and 
telephone lines, conduct the mercantile and manufacturing business, 
monopolize the banking business, appoint the hours of labor and fix 
the w. of every person in the land; in short, if the destruction of 
competition is a blessing and monopoly is the true law of industrial 
life, it follows that the complete centralization of all power in one 
agency, to be exercised for the common good of all, is the true end of 
government. 

This is a logical deduction, from which there is no escape. 

The trust is the logical sequence of a quarter of a century of unjust 
legislation all tending to educate and force public sentiment in the 
direction of the centralization of wealth and the centralization of the 
powers of Government in Wall street. The public mind has gradually 
acquiesced in the encroachments of the Federal power until the Con- 
stitution has become a rope of sand in the hands of the majority in 
Congress, which is only in the way when an effort is made to undo 
some of the evils already fastened upon the people. On the other hand 
the e etic are aroused, and in their zeal and excitement it 
should not be astonishing if demands are made on Congress which if 
granted would hasten the process of centralization and aggravate the 
evils complained of instead of curing them. 

The people of the Northwest who have found it necessary to use their 
corn as fuel during the past winter, while the men were idle and starv- 
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ing in the coal-mining regions, have at last awakened to the fact that 
they have been blinded 50 ap to their war prejudices in order that 
they might be robbed by ion. Their representatives here have 
passed a service-pension bill through this House to add another $50,- 
000,000 annually to the $115,000,000 annually required by existing law 
to pay pensions. 

The promise of a seventy-seven-million-dollar bribe in the Blair bill, 
which was so long held out to the negroes in the South, was buried 
with the other broken promises of the Republican party as soon as it 
gained the power to redeem them, and the money which was promised 
to the colored man is to be given to comfort and reconcile his white 
Republican corn-burning brother to the perpetuation of the system 
which robs Peter to pay Paul. How far this system of oppression can 
be supported by the distribution of the revenues of the Government in 
bribes to meet party exigencies remains to be seen. 

Above the clamor of the mortgage-ridden corn-burners of the West 
and Northwest and the discontented strikers all over the country can 
be heard the voice of the false prophet in the Department of Agriculture 
as he offers up his sacrifices to the idol of protection in behalf of the op- 
pressed agricultural industry of the country, calling on his sleeping 
deity to send down the consuming fire on his sacrifice as proof to the 
people that protection is a deity who hears and answers the petitions 
of his prophets and apostles. 

Every argument is used to direct the rising tide of public opinion in 
any channel but the true one. Any remedy is more acceptable to the 
friends of monoply than the true remedy of undoing the wrongs which 
have been done. Every power of false logic and sophistry is used to 
educate the public mind into the belief that relief must be sought, not 
by undoing the wrongs which legislation has fastened upon the people 
in unjust tax laws and in class legislation, but that those who have 
suffered must seize the powers of the Government and retaliate by en- 
acting class legislation for their own benefit, Unequal taxation and 
unequal distribution are among the leading causes which operate to 
oppress the labor of this country. 

Mr, Chairman, these causes can not beremoved by appeals to Congress 
to enact other laws for particular classes which would only intensify 
the evils complained of and hasten the processes of centralizing the Goy- 
ernment. . 

Let us crush out the trusts and stop the infamous system of gambling 
in agriculturalproducts even if we have to amend the Constitution to 
do it. We must have the free coinage of silver. We must destroy the 
pone of a banking monopoly to contract or expand the currency at 
Will. 

If the Government needs a paper currency, as it certainly does need 
it, the legal-tender note is as good as the national-bank note. Both 
are based on the credit of the Government, and the volume of the 
currency, which regulates prices in a great degree, should be regu- 
lated by the Government, and not by a monopoly which uses its power 
for its own aggrandizement at the expense of every industry in the 
country. 

But, Mr, Chairman, there can not be a plan devised that will be 
more than temporary in its effect which does not reduce taxation and 
restrict expenditures, and I am firmly of the opinion that we are rap- 
idly approaching the time when we will be compelled to resort to an 
income tax to prevent the utter destruction of the prosperity of the 
masses of the people. The expenditures are so lavish that the present 
system of tariff and internal taxation will soon cease to afford sufficient 
revenues to meet the demand. 

Labor is now struggling under a load which it will not much longer 
bear. More money will give temporary relief, and extravagant expend- 
itures in appropriations iu certain sections will afford relief to the 
favored sections, but so long as labor pays the taxes no just system of 
distribution will return to any tax-payer as much money as he pays to 
the Government, and to the farmer who is not a pensioner no part of 
the money will be returned. 

Gentlemen may attempt to deceive farmers with the idea of protec- 
tion on their products, but no amount of sophistry can conceal the fact 
that the farmer must sell his surplus products in competition with the 
whole world. The Democratic party still bears aloft the Jeffersonian 
banner, proclaiming equal rights to all men, exclusive privileges to 
none. The Republican party has proclaimed the doctrine that the 
Government must take care of the rich and let Providence take care 
of the poor. This party has seized from the people rights and privileges 
which are theirs by the divine law of right and granted them to mo- 
nopolies, It now urges the people toembrace paternalism as the sover- 
eign remedy for all their grievances. 

It rushes through, under whip and spur, the anti-trust bill, the shadow 
of a shade, and says it has exhausted its constitutional power to destroy 
trusts. It ignores the fact that the trusts built up behind the protect- 
ive tariff are within the constitutional power of Congress to legislate 
and to legislate effectively. 

It refuses to exercise its power to dethrone the banking monopoly 
and refuses to tear down the tax barricades which it has erected around 
this country, behind which lies intrenched an army of trusts which 
has taken shelter there and is plundering the labor of this country of 
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hundreds of millions annually. It is upon these lines, in my judg- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, that the farmers and laborers, the tax-payers of 
this country, must direct theiradvance if they expect or hope to achieve 
substantial relief. Temporary and doubtful expedients must lead to 
dissensions and disorders, but on these lines lies the road that leads to 
victory. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is a trying duty for me to undertake to enter- 
tain this very select audience of members of Congress with my remarks 
in full. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I move that my friend have permission 
to expunge his entire speech. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. ENLOE. Well, Mr. Chairman, I do not want to expunge my 
speech. On account of the gentleman’s size and ap ce I will not 
compare him to a sponge [laughter], but I think if he will undertake 
to represent the Republican party, and will read my remarks he will 
conclude that the people of this country, in dealing with the question 
of trusts, are likely to expunge him and to expunge his party, unless 
they change their policy. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I will read the gentleman’s speech. 

Mr. ENLOE. Iam glad to hear that. You will get more informa- 
tion out of my speech than we have got out of any speech you have 
made here this session. [Laughter.] : 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I think most of the information I get 
will be out of it rather than in it. 

Mr. ENLOE. You will extract the information. [Laughter.] Now, 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to go on and elaborate this question of 
trusts and its relationship to the protective tariff. 

I am aware, Mr. Chairman, that men often feel disposed to reject the 
truth because it conflicts with their preconceived opinions and antago- 
nizes their political prejudices, but necessity is a convincing teacher. 
Many men who closed their eyes and would not see and closed their 
ears and would not hear the truth about the effects of unjust taxation 
and class legislation when it was the time to prevent it are now stag- 
gering under burdens of poverty and debt, lost in the wilderness of 

litical lies, and inquiring the way back to the paths of honest legis- 

tion which lead to prosperity and happiness, 

The song of the bloody shirt is still sung into their ears by unscru- 
pulous politicians, the hirelings of monopoly who would further rob 
them, but the tax-payers of this country will wash that bloody shirt in 
the tears of disappointed politicians and hang it on Mason and Dixon's 
line to dry. 

Sir, it is- too late now to stop the investigation going on among the 
people inte the economic questions which involve their prosperity and 
the well-being of their families by rattling the dry bones of the dead 
and buried Confederacy. The people know that they are taxed. They 
know that honest industry does not thrive as it should. They know 
that from the. profits on their industry everybody who touches it is 
getting richer except the producer, and he is getting poorer. 

The railroads are growing richer transporting the products of labor, 
the mercantile interests are growing richer by exchanging the products 
of labor, the banks are growing richer by handling the exchanges, the 
manufacturing interests are growing richer on the products of labor, 
but everywhere in this broad land, from the field, from the workshop, 
and from the mine goes up the ery of discontent and distress from the 
men who toil with their hands. 

Trusts and combinations to control the supply and limit the produc- 
tion of necessary articles and to fix the wages of labor, in so far as 
they have their origin in or owe their existence to our tax laws, should 
be rooted ont and destroyed by a return to a just and equitable system 
of taxation. There is one class of trusts which can only be reached by 
additional legislation and another class which can be reached by the 
modification or repeal of existing laws. 

The Standard Oil trust primarily owes its origin to discriminations 
in its favor by the railroads and secondarily to the use of its almost un- 
limited capital thus acquired in monopolizing the limited coal-oil sup- 
ply of the United States and in crushing ont all formidable competition. 

The second class may be illustrated by any one of the many trusts 
which are protected from competition by our tax laws. The first class 
can only be reached by the enactment of State and Federal statutes 
aimed at their destruction. The second class can bereached by the re- 
peal or the reduction of the taxes now levied for their protection against 
foreign competition. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] says this would strip 
the Government of its revenues and compel the imposition of a direct 
tax. If that proposition be true, which I do not admit, still I would 
say root out these trusts, impose an income tax, and, if need be, rather 
than submit to longer pay tribute to the Carnegies and other million- 
aire representatives of the trusts, let us have direct taxation. That 
would at least have the merit of being an honest and open tax which 
would enable the tax-payer to see and to know exactly what tax he 
pays, and would undoubtedly promote greater honesty and economy 
in public expenditures, 

T have been at some trouble, Mr. Speaker, to get together the most 
vomplete list of trusts I could collect with the facilities afforded me, 
and will submit that list, showing the name of the trust and the tax 
now imposed for its protection. 
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Plow-steel trust. 
er: steel tru 


Castor-oil trust... 
Envelope trust... 
Paper-bag trust.. 
Barb-wire trust. 


Lead-pencil trust... 
Oil-cloth trust. 
Borax trust. sss 
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The legislation proposed in the bill now under consideration increases 
the taxes imposed for the protection of these trusts. It will be seen 
that the taxes now imposed for their protection averages a little more 
than 51 per cent. In other words, taking the average per cent. of taxes 
levied for the protection of trusts and using that as an illustration, we 
find that a trust article which would cost $1 if foreign competition were 
permitted, now costs $1.51. 

In other words, the foreign manufacturer who enters this market must S 
pay 51 cents in taxes before he can offer his one-dollar article in this 
market. What is the effect of this on the consumer? That he must 
pay the increased price. The toreign manufacturer is practically ex- 
cluded from our markets. He can not pay the tax and compete. We 
are told that this tax is levied to protect the home labor against the d 
pauper labor of Europe. i 4 

The trust comes to Congress through its representatives and gets these 
taxes levied to exclude foreign competition, and the extra price is col- 
lected from the consumer by the trust, which claims to be acting as 
trustee for the class of labor engaged in making trust goods. Statisti- 
cians estimate that the people pay into this trust fund for the benefit 
of that class of labor over one thousand millions annually, enough to 
give every luborer of the class mentioned a brown-stone front and a 
retinue of servants, with a handsome annual income to support the es- 
tablishment. 

Labor is robbed of the trust fund by these embezzling trustees and 
the land is filled with strikes, lockouts, and other manifestations of 
the prevailing distress. Take the case of Mr. Carnegie, the Scottish 
marauder, who receives a trust fund for the alleged efit of labor 
imposed by the laws of Congress amounting to $4,120 a day. He has 
his castles in Scotland and gives his magnificent feasts to the rulers 
of the land, comparable only to the feasts of the Roman emperors, 
=e he dresses in purple and fine linen and fares sumptuously every 

ay. 

ere is a pen picture of the homes of the laborers in Whose names he 
draws by the grace of legislation 84, 120 a day. A correspondent, speak- 
ing of these protected laborers’ homes, says: = 

They are filled with pallid humanity, * * * black with age, paintless, car- 
ee and uncomfortable. In summer they are dreadful places to live in, 

he bare hills tower on cach side, making a sort of urn in which the hot sun 
turns the dense air fetid. The sewage runs through open gutters. * * * A 
walk through the streets tells all. 

There are no disguises. The bare, brown door-steps, the tables seen through 
the open doorway, the frowsy bed standing by the open window, all bear their 
testimony of a comfortiess life in plain view ofthe t-by. You may know 
how much or how little the families have to eat, „ Courtship and mar- 
riage, sickness and sorrow, deaths and births all go on in the purview of men, for 
poverty can aftord no secrets, and the cliff-dwellers of the Monongahela are 
very poor, 

As an evidence that Mr. Carnegie is not the only defaulting and em- 
bezzling trustee under this system, I will quote from the Boston Globe 
an account of an incident which illustrates the condition in which pro- 
tected labor found itself in Illinois just after the triumph of the party 
which promises to continue the policy of collecting a thousand millions 
annually for the protection of trusts: 

The Boston Globe says: 

A year ago, when Benen Harrison was a candidate for President, n dele- 


gation of miners from Illinois visited him at Indianapolis. They bore a banner 


on which was inscribed “Protection and Beefsteak, General n com- 


miners who have been since ay lon strike against their protected employers. 
pers 
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The frequent use of Pinkerton detectives to drive out discontented 
American labor to make room for Hungarians and Italians, imported 
from the depths of pauperism in Europe, under contract at starvation 
wages, illustrates the dishonesty of the ples upon which the consumer 
in this country is robbed to pile up the immense fortunes which to-day 
threaten the very existence of the Republic. 

A writer in The Forum, Mr. Thomas G. Shearman, estimates that 
250,000 persons own and control between 75 and S0 per cent. of the 
wealth of 60,000,000 people. He designates seventy persons and es- 
tates in the United States who own $2,700,000,000 worth of property, 
or an average of $37,500,000 each. Congress by its legislation is adding 
to these and other vast estates one thousand millions annually through 
the protection given to trusts. 

For one hundred years the people have voted to take from their own 
earnings the millions which have built up the great manufacturing in- 
dustries on the promise held out to them that home competition would 
reduce prices and repay them for the outlay, and in this debate we hear 
that promise repeated day aſter day. But when the manufacturing in- 
dustries of the United States were built up under this policy until 
home competition did begin to reduce prices and the manufacturers 
were forced to reach out for foreign markets to dispose of their surplus 
in competition with the world, the trust was invented, and manufact- 
urers combined, and production was limited, and the prices of products 
were advanced, and the laborer in whose name this vast robbery is per- 

trated finds no competition in bidding for his labor, but is con- 
Fronted with fixed prices which he must accept or starve. 

This policy has indelibly stamped itself upon this country. It has 
changed the character of the people in a great degree and taught reli- 
ance on the Government instead of self-reliance. It has educated a 
large class of the people to look tothe Government for support in time 
of distress. It has created two rapidly diverging classes which sooner 
or later will cause serious trouble in this land, the very rich and the 
very poor. The hitherto prosperous middle classes are being rapidly 
swept into the great current of poverty. Unjust taxation and class leg - 
islation are doing a fatal work. ‘The East, which has profited by this 

m, has covered up the West with mortgages and it is reaching out 
for the South. : 

The agricultural classes of the South and West are up in arms against 
trusts, against combines, against monopolies, against the present finan- 
cial system, against the present system of taxation, and I trust they 
will not yield one point in the struggle until they restore the industrial 
health of the Republic. You may pass this bill to fortify the trusts 
and build higher the walls of protection around them, but the higher 
they are built the greater will be the destruction when the force of 
public opinion bursts the barriers, as it will burst them, and sweep 
every obstacle before it. 

Yon may fry the fat out of the manufacturers, and auction off the 
Cabinet places, and use the money of the trusts to debauch elections; 
you may appeal to sectional prejudices and empty the Treasury to pay 
pensions; you may hatch out in secret election laws to prevent a free 
and fair expression of the public will, but no device which a reckless 
and unscrupulous partisanship can invent will prevent the American 
people from driving from power any political party which champions 
the cause of trusts and monopolies against the cause of the people. 

Speaking for myself, Mr. Chairman, I am for the people against the 
trusts and monopolies; I am for the man against the dollar; I am for the 
individual against the machine; I am for the Republic against central- 
ization, anarchism, and despotism. I want to see a Republic great, 
prosperous, and free. I want to see the poorest and the humblest 
citizen clothed with civil and political rights and privileges equal 
to those enjoyed by the wealthiest and the most exalted in the land. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. 
s Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. Mr. Chairman, he who would hope in the 

year 1890 to add anything strikingly novel to a discussion of the prin- 
ciples of protection would be bold indeed. No other subject from the 
institution of our Government to this day has received as much patient 
study from scholars and statesmen or been as eloquently and elabo- 
rately set forth by gifted orators. 

The bill before us is new. It aims, not at applying a patch here and 
there tothe existing law, nor yet its revision with no other object than 
a mere reduction of duties, but seeks upon a well defined plan to form- 
ulate a system which shall guard established hives of industry and 
develop others which as yet we do not 

It would be out of place in this general debate to attempt, even were 
I eapable of it, a review, item by item, of the various provisions of this 
bill, That will be done by this body in its consideration by paragraphs 
under the five-minute rule. 

My purpose is but to speak briefly of certain of the great underly- 
ing principles of this system in their application to this country, to give 
the reasons for the faith that isin me why a system that has engendered 
a growth which continually amazes us should not now be relegated to 
ear cemetery of failures in the history of economic government of 
nations. 

In any discussion of the tariff the fundamental object is not or ought 
not to be the revenue to be raised thereby. From the earliest days of 
our Government the bringing into play of our own resources, the de- 


velopment of our on powers of production, and the maintenance among 
our own citizens of widely diversified fields for labor have always been 
far more powerful motives. In the colonial days Great Britain sought 
to make our dependence complete. 

As early as 1710 a resolution appeared in the House of Commons to 
the effect that the erection of mauufactories had a tendency to lessen 
the dependence of the American colonies upon the mother country. In 
1732 the exportation of hats from one province to another was prohib- 
ited, and in 1750 ‘‘the erection of any mill or other engine for split- 
ting or rolling iron was likewise interdicted. 

In 1774 the Continental Congress assembled, and from its very be- 
ginning its proceedings teem with resolutions looking to the building 
up of our resources and giving employment within our own borders, 
the aim being, as expressed in the resolution of October 24 of that year, 
to ‘promote domestic manufactures. ’’ 

The political independence achieved by the Revolution was followed 
by a period in which the inhabitants of this country, forgetful for the 
time being of that for which they had so valiantly fought, bought in 
the 2 markets, where the desired commodities were to be had 
for the least money, reveled in all the blessings of unrestricted, un- 
checked traffic, and soon found themselves on the very verge of political 
disruption and commercial ruin an accomplished fact. 

This which is in a measure ancient history to us was a living remem- 
brance in the mind of Thomas Jefferson when he wrote in 1816 to Ben- 
jamin Austin: 

Experience has ht me that m 
een 2 rughe mezi anufactures are now as necessary to our in- 

In his History of the Formation of the Constitution Bancroft says: 

The necessity for regulating commerce gave the immediate impulse to a more 
perfect Constitution. 

But even in advance of the adoption of the Constitution Pennsylvania 
had led the way by ‘‘an act to protect manufactures,’’ the preamble 
of which is as true to-day as it was a century and more ago. I quote a 


paragraph: 


ing of divers useful and industrious 
of like goods in this State demand of us that moderate 
tain fabrics and manufactures imported which do most interfere with and 
which (if no relief be given) will undermine and destroy the man 

of the like kind in this country. 


Such was the spirit under which the Constitution was framed, such 
the underlying idea when the first American Congress assembled in 
April, 1789. Hardly had the deliberations when petitions be- 
gan to pour in calling for the enactment of a tariff law which should 
check foreign importations in the interest of the home producer. 

The mechanics, tradesmen, and others of the town of Baltimore 
led the van, followed closely by the shipwrights of Charleston. New 
York and Boston were not far behind in ‘‘ requesting that heavy duties 
may be laid upon such articles as are manufactured by our own citi- 
zens, humbly conceiving that the impost is not solely considered by 
Congress as an object of revenue, but in its operation intended to exclude 
such importations and ultimately establish these several branches of 
manufacture among ourselves.“ 

Nor was this feeling limited to tradesmen and mechanics alone. 
Statesmen, men whose names we are wont to venerate, stood shoulder 
to shoulder with them. James Madison was the one to bring the sub- 
ject forward in Congress within one week from its first being convened, 
sek! in the debate upon it in the House of Representatives Fisher Ames 
said: 

I conceive, sir, that the present Constitution was dictated by a commercial 
necessity more than any other cause. 

The want ofan efficient governmentto secure the manufacturing interest and 


to advance our commerce was long seen by men of judgment and pointed out 
by patriots solicitous to promote our general . 


Half a century later, when the subject was again agitated of the 
power and duty of Congress to continue the policy of protecting Ameri- 
can labor, Rufus Choate declared in the United States Senate that 

A whole people, a whole generation of our fathers, had in view as one grand 
end and purpose of their new Government the acquisition of the means of ro- 
straining by governmental action the im tion of foreign manufactures, for 
the encouragement of manufactures and of. labor at home, and desired and 
meant to do this by clothing the new Government with this specife power of 
regulating commerce. 

And yet this checking or restricting of foreign importations which 
lay at the very foundation of our Government is that which apparently 
gives such great concern to the opponents of this bill. They lose no 
opportunity upon this floor to asseverate their devotion to the ideas of 
the framers of the Coustitution, the organizers of this Government; yet 
in the most potent feeling and well-spring of action of the very men for 
whose memory and principles such devotion is professed they have no 
part or sympathy. 

A century ago the well-being of the laborer by rr Apes employ- 
ment was the dominant idea; to-day our Democratic friends care more to 
see him clothed in cheap foreign woolen, unmindful of whether ae has 
the means to secure it or not. sya 

I have touched upon and endeavored to show the light in which this 
subject was regarded when these United States began their existence as 
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a distinct nation, the potent force the 


} — exercised in the forma- 
tion of the Constitution, and the attention it‘occupied in the minds of 
‘men at that time. 


It would be easy to multiply quotations to the same effect from the 
debates in Congress and the utterances in the various States when 
the adoption of the Constitution was under discussion, but they would 
be only cumulative, not different in tone. ‘ 

It would be both interesting and instructive to trace the commercial 
history of the century, with the transformations which the law has 
undergone at various times, noting how, as we approached nearer the 
free-trade idea, depression sp över our industries, to be repelled 
only by the raising of our import duties; but I must hasten on, for that 
has already been dwelt upon by others more fully and elaborately than 
time now permits me to do, and the phase I desire to present is whether 
to-day, with the changes ofa century of phenomenal growth behind us, 
such a condition exists as calls for a modification of our system, or 
whether the principles of our forefathers are not as true to-day and 
should make us eager to perpetuate the system which their wisdom 
brought into being. 

What, then, isthe present condition? If we would believe the utter- 
ances which come from the other side of this Chamber, depression ex- 
ists everywhere. The farmer is being eaten up by the interest on mort- 
gages, because he can find no market for his crops. The mechanic is 
staggering under the burden of the protected American wool upon his 
back, each seeing starvation staring him in the face, because of a burden 
of taxation greater than ever was the load laid upon the shoulders of 
Atlas. 

Indeed, so woful is the picture they paint that they pause between 
their rhetorical periods to catch the echo of the sobs of the down - trod- 
den and oppressed which their imagination has depicted and marvel 
when the murmur which comes to their ears is that of the hum of in- 


dustry. 

Let us turn from the painting and view the facts. Prosperity and 
depression are but relative terms, and while no man upon this floor will 
say that the existing conditions are those which he views with com- 

lete satisfaction, while it must be admitted that there is much yet to 

ee desired, the reality is far from one of inky blackness. Are they 

Pog corn in Kansas? They have it not either to burn or eat in 
land. 

Aes farms under mortgage in Illinois? No tales come from there of the 
evictions and starvation such as the cable almost daily flashes from 
Ireland. Is there no market for our products? How then did we export 
commodities to the value of 8742, 401,375 in the fiscal year ending June 
30 last? 

Why is it, if we are so sinking in the slough of depression, that even 
now our receiving facilities at the great seaboard ports are taxed to 
their utmost to handle the enormous tide of immigration which con- 
tinually flows hither? Why is it that hundreds of thousands are an- 
nually leaving their homes in other lands to rear new firesides under our 
starry banner? From across the seas and from Canada they come. For 
what? Is it that they may become partakers of our burdens, sharers of 
ourhardships? If such were the case it would bea sublime illustration 
of acarrying out of the divine injunction; but humanity the world over 
is a seething, struggling mass, where ethical ideas find few practical ex- 
amples, and where the betterment of self-interests is a controlling mo- 
tive, and those who are flocking hither to the extent of about a half 
million yearly come because, though depression may exist here, it is 
not such as they have known and suffered under elsewhere. 

Such is the situation as it exists after an uninterrupted quarter of a 
century of applied protection, and the thriving industry of our own 
country, of which the evidences abound on every side, hand in hand 
with the so-called oppressive burdens, bear irrefutable testimony to the 
wisdom of the founders of this Government, amplified and maintained 
to-day, and to be continued, as I believe, for long years to come, main- 
tained, not in a spasmodic way for the benefit or advantage of a favored 
few, but upon a distinct, recognizable plan for the interest of the many. 

This vast nation is like a huge machine, where each, however hum- 
ble, has his part to perform, and between each exists a clearly distin- 
8 interdependence. The farmer wants a protection, not merely 

for the products of his acres, but he wants the mechanic and artisan to 
enjoy it that they may become his purchasers, not be driven from the 
work-shops and factories to become his competitors. It is not the pro- 
tection of the individual article, but the systematic plan carried into 
realization that means well-being. 

I know a cry is going up—we heard it only yesterday in this very 
Hall—for foreign commerce; but what doth it profit a man to gain the 
whole world and lose hisown soul? Give us free ships is a favorite cry 
ofthis school. Free ships, indeed. Do they not know that no nation 
on the face of the globe has as free ships as our own? 

From the moment her keel touches the water we say to the Ameri- 
can vessel, Go where you please, sail in the tropics or the Arctic, but 
look for no aid or comfort from the land which given you birth.“ 
And we sey it, too, at a time when Great Britain is annually paying out 
vast sums of m-ney to foster and encourage the ub ping interests of her 
subjects. . 

Only a few months since an entire volume of the consular reports was 


taken up with the figures of the governmental aid extended to the 
shipping of other lands, while for this purpose not one cent issues from 
our Treasury, and yet they cry, Give us free ships. Could anything 
be more misleading ? 

As I have said, the bill before us is not a patch-work; it is a plan for 
the systematic carrying out of a clearly defined idea. That it should 
encounter opposition is but natural; every measure of that sort must. 
The Mills bill two years ago had it to meet; but let me call attention 
to an example of the different quarter from which that opposition 
comes. 7 

In 1888 the glass-blowers of my district were loud and vehement in 
their protests against what they looked upon as a t i 
It was not the voice of a trust or of a wealthy manufacturer, but of the 
men, who, as they stood beside their furnaces, heard with alarm the 
proposed reduction in the duty. They heard, and thought of their 
red ones in their humble homes, and from the fullness of their hearts 
cried ont. 

To-day a protest has reached me against the glass schedule of this 
bill, but it comes not from these workmen. No; they have heard of 
the provisions of this bill and swing their glowing balls more merrily; 
but it comes from the importers of New York, Boston, and Philadel- 
phia, the men who find a living by bringing here the product of labor 
in foreign lands; from these comes the cry would you give this mar- 
ket to our own workmen and take it away from the starving, under- 
paid labor of other lands? And, for one, I have no hesitation in an- 
swering I would. 

I do not profess that every provision in these schedules is what I 
would like to see it. Ido not suppose that is the case with a single 
member upon this floor, not even with those whose wisdom fashioned 
the bill, and there are a few which I hope to see modified in the days 
to come, but I do recognize running through and permeating this meas- 
ure the grand central idea of making the condition of the toiler in this 
country superior to that of those similarly engaged in any other nation 
on the face of this earth, a realization of the condition for which this 
Government was called into being, and as such I hail it, confident of 
the verdict of the American people, x 

It has been said that ali the great religions of the world have origi- 
nated in the East and all progress in political government in the West, 
and history attests the truth of the comparison, For a century the 
United States, the leading nation of the western hemisphere, has led 
the way for mankind in the rights of the individual citizen, in the 
transformation of him from a bruteto a being. We have exerted an 
influence which has been felt around the globe, not merely in the 
matter of political advancement, but in material as well. 

Others who looked on at first in doubt have learned to admire, then 
to follow in the path which we have marked out. Witnessing the bene- 
fits which have flowed from our economic policy, they have adopted a 
like line which brought material prosperity, and to-day Germany and 
France, Russia and Italy, nearly every nation of Continental Europe 
is to be classed among nations maintaining a protective policy, and with 
all the discontent which may exist within their borders their material 
prosperity was never greater. 

Central Africa stands almost alone in holding aloft the banner of ab- 
solute free trade, yet even there the local potentate for a different pur- 
pose levies his tribute upon those who pass his boundaries. Every- 
where are collected imposts from the foreigner, but it is the part of a 
beneficent Government like ourown to so regulate them that they shall 
inure to the benefit of its citizens, 

Are we,then, occupying the proud position we do, after a century of 
growth to take a backward step, to ignore the lessons of the past and 
enter upon a return to methods tried and found wanting, or shall we 
not rather continue in the van of economic progress, where we have been 
wont to lead the way, a guiding star for the wondering and admiring 
millions of other lands? [Applause on the Republican side. | 

Mr. STEWART, of Texas. Mr. Chairman, from the formation of 
this Government until now the means and methods of raising revenne 
have necessarily engaged the thought and consideration of our greatest 
statesmen. Many times has the tariff been discussed in both Houses of 
Congress, and at thislate day it isextremely difficult, ifnot impossible, 
for any one to throw additional light upon the questions inyolved in 
a bill of this character. I have no hope of doing so. 

I doubt whether any man, however gifted he may be, and however 
extensive his researches may have been, can now present new ideas in 
regard to principles which should or should not obtain in the formation 
of a revenue measure; and, in entering upon the discussion of this 
subject, one is embarrassed with the thought that whatever he may 
say is but the repetition of an old story. I certainly have no desire to 
theorize about a protective tariff ora tariff for revenue only, nor 
do I wish to talk very much about “fair trade, fairer trade,” or 
“free trade. 

Lam not a protectionist, nor do I advocate absolute free trade, but I 
do believe in tariff reform. 

By tariff reform, I mean that impost duties should be so adjusted 
as not to create a greater revenue than is necessary for the payment 
of the expenses of the Government economically adminis and 
that in fixing these duties articles of necessity should as far as may be 
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compatible with the revenue interests of the Government be placed on 
the free-list, and, when this can not be done, that the duties upon such 
articles should be made as low as practicable. I wholly dissent from 
the statement made by the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means in his report upon this bill, wherein he says: 

We have not been so much concerned about the prices of the articles we 
consume as we haye been to encourage a system of home protection, 

This is a clear-cut statement of the doctrine of protection for the 
sake of protection“ and a frank confession of adhesion to it in the 
preparationof this bill. I can but think that some consideration should 
be given to the rights of consumers, and especially to that large pro- 
È rtion of the 65,000,000 people in this country who are not engaged 

E manufacturing industries and who have at last to pay, not only the 
duty upon imported articles, but also the profit created by such duties 
upon the articles manufactured in this country. But we may not ex- 
pect this of the party in power. A due consideration of the rights of 
those who are not engaged in manufacturing would utterly destroy the 
policy of protection for the sake of protection.’’ f 

Thaveno more reliable data than is furnished by the last census, and, 
although another decade has almost since that census was taken, 
it shows sufficiently well the injustice of the doctrine of protection 
for the sake of protection.“ At the time when the last census was 
taken our people were engaged in all the industries, and it is instruct- 
ive to ascertain how they were divided in the prosecution of these great 
industries: 


Persons. 
p farming there Were, .<si...ccoseerseseisisvevsseoenronssevsscssssorsonensepeseouetien socens 7, 670, 493 
n professional and personal service. a8 „074. 
In trade and transportation. . fe 1,810, 256 
In manufacturing, mechanics, and mining. . 3,837,112 
Total earning livelihoods......... savas eee Sagos ee ebe apes ekonneXesee’ 17, 392, 099 


There were 4,008,907 farms of the value of $10,200,000,000, The 
capital invested in manufactures was $2,790,272,806, showing that the 
capital invested in farms exceeded the capital invested in manufactures 
$7,409, 727, 394. 

These official fl show that there are twice as many farmers and 
farm laborers in the United States as there are mechanical, mining, 

and other industrial laborers. This vast army of farmers and farm la- 
borers are all consumers of manufactured products. Why should not 
they and their wants receive due consideration by the Republican ma- 
jority on the Ways and Means Committee? 

The farmer is now giving the Republican party much embarrassment. 
The grand old party“ is at a loss to know how to manage him, In 
the past it has beguiled many of them with the idea that protection to 
the manufacturing interests of this country would be the means of cre- 
ating a remunerative home market for farm products. This idea has 
failed to materialize, and when the tillers of the soil had to sacrifice 
their products in order to meet the ‘‘bills payable’’ at the store the 
capitalist and manufacturers of the East stepped forward and with a 
pat display of maguanimity advanced them mney upon good interest- 

ring farm mortgages, and doubtless assured them that before the 
paper matured ‘‘the party of progressand of great moral ideas would 
restore the planting interests to unwonted prosperity. 

Yes, after taxing the farmer about 47 per cent. upon almost every- 
thing that he and his family necessarily use and consume, toswell the in- 
come of the manufacturers of the East, he is returned a part of his hard 
earnings for a short time by securing the ultimate payment thereof with 
accumulated interest by a mortgage upon his farm and home. This is 
not mereassertion. Eastern capital has been making these investments 
for years past. National banks, like other banking institutions, derive 
a large share of their profits from discounts and loans. If you will turn 
to 12 of the last report of the Comptroller of the Currency, you 
will find this statement: 

vision N — 
FFC 
he capital of the five hundred and twenty associations in operation there on 
June 30, 1889, is represented by 647,501 shares, of which 212, are held by non- 
residents, mošti located in the extreme East. Now turn to pago 13 of said re- 
port, and you will find this further statement from the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency: “In division No. 8,comprising the States and Territories known as 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Idaho, . New Mexico, Washington, Wy- 
8 and Arizona, it will be found that more than one-third of the total num- 
ber of shares of national banks are held by non-residents, 


A statement is being published in the papers said to be taken from 
the Bankers’ Monthly, which gives the farm mortgages in some of 
the States as follows: 


States, 


I venture to make the assertion that there are but few national banks 
in existence whose stock is not largely held by Eastern capitalists. 
These capitalists, made rich by reaping the benefits of class legislation 
which has contributed so largely to the depreciation in value of farm 
products by enabling moneyed rings to control the prices of these 
products, are now seeeking the foreclosure of their liens, and what shall 
the farmers do? The Democratic party desired to have this matter in- 
vestigated, and early in this session Senator BERRY, of Arkansas, in- 
troduced in the Senate a bill to require the Superintendent of the Cen- 
sus to ascertain what percentage of the people own their farms, and the 
number of farms under mortgage, and the amount thereof. This bill 
created consternation in the Republican ranks, and General Porter, the 
Superintendent of the Census, a stanch Republican protectionist, at 
once addressed a letter to Senator Berry in which he said: 


These statistics can not be got from records, because there are no records in 
this country which on their face disclose the information; consequently the sta- 
tistics can be got only by a house-to-house canvass, 


Well, why not a house-to-house canvass? A house-to-house canvass 
had to be made to obtain other information, and why not get this in- 
formation with the rest? Evidently the Superintendent of the Census 
and his ty did not want this information. But the country de- 
manded it, and the pressure become so great that the Superintendent 
of the Census found that it could be done. Whether there will be any 
“whitewashing ’’ remains to be seen. Sometimes, when it costs noth- 
ing, a Republican can grow sweet upon the farmer. 

I now read from the report made upon that iniquitous bill upon the 
Calendar of this House, commonly known as the lard bill, and if you 
have tears for the farmer, prepare toshed them now. The report says: 

Your committee believe that no public interest at this time preases with such 
extreme urgency upon the attention of Congress as some measure of relief to 
the distresses of agriculture. This industry isthe foundation of all our pros- 
perity. All other trades rest in it like spokes in a hub and are bound to it with 
a tire of dependence. History gives no example of a country that survived its 
paar This interest is now in alarming straits, hunted down, at bay, fighting 

All this gush about the farmer was caused by the mixing of hog’s 
fat with pure cotton-seed oil, but it states no more than the truth 
about the farming industries of thiscountry. Doyoubelieve it? Take 
my own section, the South, where the staple production is cotton, and 
let figures show how the cotton producer has suffered and now suffers, 
The cotton crop of the Southern States in the year 1867 aggregated 
2,097,257 bales and sold for $279,354,232. In 1887 the cotton crop 
was 7,046,833 bales and sold for $263, 269,680. 

These figures show that in 1887 there was more than three times as 
much cotton made as was made twenty years before in 1867, and it may 
be assumed that there were three times as much capital and labor em- 
ployed in the making of the cotton crop of 1887 as were employed in 
1867, and yet the crop of 1867 sold for more money than did the crop 
of 1887. These are incontrovertible facts and conclusively show that 
the cotton-producers in the South are in ‘‘alarmingstraits.’’ Nor does 
this depression in the value of farm products existalone in the South. 
It extends to the agricultural products of this entire country. 

The Springfield Republican not long ago made the following state- 
ment in regard to the grain crop of the United States. It said: 


The story ðf the wheat crop is best presented in a tabulated form, as follows: 


— Wheat Home 
Year, yield, value. 
$346, 000, 

S14, 226, 

275, 320, 

„801, 


BOA, 185, 470 92 75 
* 4 * „ 


383, 230, 453, 
428, 450, 868 474, 201, 
, 483,137 | 509. 269, 773 


This must be counted a remarkable exhibit. Wheat production is not increas- 
ing, but relatively decreasing. The yield of 1884 remains the maximum of rec 
ord, with that of 1882 the nearest approach toit. But pric instead of increas 
ing have been steadily declining. The smaller 3 of 1879 brought 150,000,000 
more to the farmers than shat 6 1889. A crop of 100,000,000 bushels lees in 1881. 
brought 8100, 000, 000 more than in 1839. A crop of 14,000,000 bushels more in 1882 
brought nearly $100,000 000 more than in 1889. For four 3 prior to 1883 the 
wheat crop of the country never failed to yleld at the point of production over 
400,000,000; since then it has never approached those figures, 

Nor is the story of the corn crop any the less pogo gene For the seven 
years prior to 1886, this crop, averaging more than $30,000,000 bushels less than 
for 1889, brought to the farmer a 2 greater by from $30,000,000 to over $170,- 
000,000, the average excess of value being over 960,000,000 a year. 

The oat crop has been steadily increasing from 407,000,000 bushels in 1879 to 
730,000,000 bushels in 1889, but theageregate value has advanced only from $150,- 
000,000 in 1879 and $193,000,000 in 1880 to 81888, 000,000 in 1886 and _$167,000,000 In : 

In other words, while rate engi in the United States has bee: Increasing 
from 50,000,000 to about ald K while consumption and demand have been 
growing in equal proportion and demand ‘all over the world expanding, and 
while the wheat supply in the United States remains stationary, yalues decline 
rather than advance. With no more my Po an b tava supply anda lig ly ik 
creasing demand, the farm getting less and less for his wheat, and wit! 
consumption increasin; fastor Uian the uppiy ig increasing, he gets less and 
less for bis corn, And in the of this mary Supply of wheat and grow- 
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ing demand the president of the Chicago Board of Trade declares that prices 
have fallen so low and the cereal movement has become so sluggish as to seri- 
ously affect the business of the exchange. 

Here is an anomaly in production which ought to set people who are pense, 
ing over the farm problem to thinking in new directions. Why, in the face of 
a stationary supply and increasing demand, should prices decline? What other 
business in the United States outside of culture is subject to so extraordinary 
a deviation from the natural laws of e? How long can the Western farmer, 
under these conditions, keep up the pa set by the mortgage loans with which 
he has so liberally availed himself. In view of the facts here set forth we can 
readily believe the reports coming with increasing e from the agri- 
cultural sections of the West of a deep-seated and sp ing feeling of diseon- 
tent among the farmers over prevailing conditions which portends a profound 
commercial and political disturbance. 


Every one admits that agriculture is in a languishing condition, and 
it is the duty of the hour to ascertain the cause of its depression and to 
apply the remedy. Who has hunted the farmer down? Who has put 
him at bay? Who has caused him to fight—no, not to fight, but to 
plead for his life? My answer is that it is the party which has con- 
trolled the financial policy of this country for more than a quarter of a 


century. 

The Republican party is not justly chargeable with the public debt, 
for that was caused by the war between the States, but the Repub- 
lican party is ble with the mannerin which that debt has been 
so manipulated as to enrich the few and to impoverish the many. No 
intelligent man can doubt that wealth has been concentrated in the 
hands of comparatively a few persons. In the last September number 
of the Forum appeared an article entitled Henry George's mistakes, 
written by Thomas G. Shearman, in which this statement is made : 

As lately as 1847 there was but one man in this country who was reputed to 
be worth more than $5,000,000; and, though some estimated his wealth at $20,- 
000,000, there is no reason for believing it to have been so great, The 
wealth of his lineal descendants is estimated at $250,000,000, or over $50,000,000 
each, In 1867, in the New York constitutional convention, one of the most 
prominent delegates stated that he could name thirty men residing in that State 
whose wealth averaged $15,000,000 each. The St. Louis Globe recently pub- 
lished a list of seventy-two persons who were worth collectively the whole of 
our national debt, averaging $18,000,000 each. 

The wealthiest railroad ma rin America in 1865 was worth $40,000,000, but 
not more. His heir died recently leaving an estate of nearly $200,000,009, and 
there are several gentlemen now living who are worth over $100,000,000 each, 
Within a short period a number of quiet, unobtrusive men of no national fame 
have died in Pennsylvania leaving estates of over $20,000,000 each. Twenty 
living posone in the oil businessare reputed tobeasrich. Forty persons could 
be easily named none of them worth less than $20,000,000 and averaging $40,000,- 
000 each. At the lowest reasonable estimate there must now be more than two 
Randeg and fifty persons in this country whose wealth averages over $20,000,000 

lor each, 


But let us call the number only two hundred, Income-tax returns in Great 


200 persons at $20,000,000.. 
400 ns at $10,000,000 ., 
1,000 persons at $5,000,000.. 
2,000 persons at $2, 


500,000... 
6,000 persons at $1,000,000.. 
15,000 persons at $500,000 .. 


N A NNSA A 31, 500, 000, 000 

This estimate is bert 4 far below the actual truth. Yet, even upon this basis, 
we are confronted with the startling result that 25,000 persons now possess more 
than half of the whole national wealth, real and personal, according to the high- 
est estimate ($60,000,000,000) which any one has yet ventured to ma 
gregate amount. Nor is this conclusion at all improbable. 

The author of this article is a man of national reputation, which he 
would not imperil by making assertions not warranted by facts. 

This is a startling statement, but I doubt not that it is correct, 
or very nearly so. Think of a t Republic, with a population of not 
less than 65,000,000, and one- of the entire wealth owned by 25,- 
000 ms. I make no war upon wealth and have no sympathy with 
socialism, but I am free to say that I do not believe that this great 
wealth could be ted in the hands of such a small number of 
persons while the farming and other laboring elements of the country 
are in sore distrees if the Government had adopted and pursued a wise 
financial policy, if legislation had been for the whole people instead 
of the privileged few. 

The owners of this great wealth contribute but little to the support 
of the Government. Their property for the most part consists of non- 
taxable interest-bearing securities, and their purchases of commodities 
ttpon which the Government has placed a tax in mostinstances donot 
exceed those of men in ordinary circumstances. Great numbers of 
these very wealthy people are manufacturers and reap the benefits of 
taxation that the farmer and others have to pay. They are the great 
American industries that are so tenderly cared for by the Republican 

Y. Oh for an income tax that will reach them and make them 
r their just burden of the Government! 

The public debt reached its maximum on the 2ist of August, 1865, 
and the interest-bearing portion of it then amounted to $2,383,033,315. 
On the 31st of October, 1889, this interest-bearing debt had been re- 
duced to $852,635,172, so that in less than twenty-five years the 
people, the producers, the farmers of this country, by onerous and o 

ressive taxation have been compelled to pay $1,530,398,143 of this 
terest- debt. 

Nor is this all, for in addition to this vast sum the people of this 


e of the ag- 


country have paid about all of the non-interest-bearing national debt 
and besides have borne the burdens of taxation to defray the expenses 
of the Federal Government and of their respective State and coun 
govérnments, as well as many other taxes imposed by various munici- 
pal authorities, What it would all aggregate I donot know, but Ido 
know that it has been an enormous burden upon all, save the manu- 
facturing industries of this country, and has almost crushed the agri- 
cultural interest. ; 

Taxation is more burdensome to agriculture than to any other in- 
dustry, for the farmer has to pay not only his own taxes, but is com- 
pelled to contribute very largely to the payment of taxes imposed upon 
others. It nearly all falls upon the plow-holder. There is no escape 
for him. The consumer is the one who pays the taxes. Others all 
along the line can protect themselves, but the one who consumes the 
article taxed must pay to his vendor not only the cost of previous 
handlings, but the taxes included, and, as the agriculturists are by 
far the most numerous in this country, the burden of such taxation 
as is provided for by the pending bill falls more heavily upon them. 

No good citizen objects to the payment of such taxes as may be 
necessary to pay the legitimate expenses of Government, but when the 
taxing power is exercised for other than governmental purposes, to en- 
ablecertain industries to contend with competitors, it is an assumption 
of power not warranted by the organi law, is vicious in principle and 
oppressive to the people, and should meet with their disapprov: The 
enormous taxation which has been borne by the country has inured to 
the benefit of those in whose behalf the public debt was manipulated 
by the Republican party; and these privileged persons, to increase their 
wealth, have ever sought and too frequently obtained such legislation 
as would contract the volume of the circulating medium in order to 
increase the purchasing power of money and to makethe price of prod- 
ucts correspondingly low. 

Mr. Chairman, imported oil paintings hang upon the walls of the rich 
and sculptured marble is found only in the mansions of the wealthy, 
yet by this bill they are placed on the free-list. Perhaps this was done 
for the benefit of the twenty-five thousand who it is said own one-half 
of all the property in this country, and they must be further provided 
for by being allowed to import from Europe their pictures and statuary 
free from duty, No tax of any kind must they pay for the support of 
Government. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Will the gentleman from Texas permit me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. STEWART, of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Has not the gentleman’s attention been called 
to the fact that there was a similar provision in the Mills bill as to the 
admission of works of art? 

Mr. STEWART, of Texas. So much the worse, I do not defend 
the free admission of luxuries under any bill, when the necessaries of 
life are taxed. [Applause.] John Smith, tho farmer, is compelled to 
pay taxes on everything that he and his wife and children have, use, 
and wear; but Mr. Maurice Algernon Vernon, the millionaire, imports 
from Europe copies of the old masters with which to adorn his palatial 
home, free of duty; yet this is ‘‘The best Government the world ever 
saw. 

Mr. MCKINLEY, in his report, says: 

Th mittee have given months of investi 
of RALANG and — as aderar lanes and FF 

It is strange that such an investigation did not stay the heavy hand 
of taxation that has so long been laid on the farmer, In another place 
he says: 

A critical examination of the subject will show that agriculture is suffering 
chiefly from a most damaging competition in our home market. The increase 
of importations of agricultural products since 1850 has been enormous, mount- 
ing from $40,000,000 to more than $356,000,000 in 1889, 

It will be seen that he takes a period of nearly forty years in which 
this increase was made, during which time he says the population of 
the country increased less than 300 per cent., and it is to be observed 
that Mr. MCKINLEY furnishes no bill of particulars in this connection 
showing in what these importations of agricultural products consisted. 
Is it at all strange that during a period in which our population in- 
creased with such amazing rapidity the importations of such agri- 
cultural products as sugar, coffee, and the tropical fruits, noneof which, 
except sugar,can be successfully grown in this country, should have 
largely increased? 

Mr. Chairman, when the Republican majority of the Committee on 
Ways and Means were giving months of investigation to the ma 
conditions of agriculture and matters connected therewith,” it w 
have been no more than right for them to direct their eyes towards 
the South with no unkindly spirit. It may be said that the South 
pays not less than one-third of the reyenues of this Government and 
gets but little of it back in the disbursement of the public funds. Of 
the vast sum that is expended for pensions, now amounting to more 
than $100,000,000 annually, the South receives but little. 

The disbursement of the pension fand among the people of the North 
very largely contributes to their prosperity, but pensions only assist in 
impoy ing the people of the South; but of this the South has not 


complained. The matchless energies of her people haye enabled the 
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South to bear these burdens. But the people of the South have the 
right to ask for at least fair treatment in the preparation of a bill like 
the one under consideration. 

Is there anything in the bill that will help the agricultural 
interests of the South? If there is I have not been able to find it. Cot- 
ton is the staple production in most of the Southern States, but as it 
has no foreign competition, for no cotton is imported to this country, 
it has received no consideration in this measure, although the cultiva- 
tion of cotton is one of our largest industries and is also one of our 
largest exports. I have before called your attention to the fact that 
the farmers engaged in raising cotton have suffered much from the de- 
pression in prices. Why not relieve the cotton-growers of a part of the 
onerous taxation imposed upon them? Will it be said that the plac- 
ing of jute and jute butts on the free-list will relieve them ? 

I doubt whether it will do so to any appreciable extent; but if bag- 
ging manufactured for wrapping cotton and the iron ties used therewith 

been placed on the free-list, it would have been of much benefit 
to the cotton-planter. But the committee would not do that, because 
it would interfere with some of the American industries,“ to the 
maintenance of which the people of the South must be made to con- 
tribute by onerous taxation. 

Sugar is another Southern product. In the State of Texas there is 
an area of territory larger than the State of Louisiana which is capable 
of growing sugar. There are some very large sugar plantations in my 
State, and the growing of sugar is a matter in which the people of 
Texas have much interest. In the near future it promises to be one 
of our large industries. In the last fiscal year the total amount of 
revenue derived from custom duties amounted to $223,832,741.69, and 
of this amount the duties on sugar and molasses furnished the sum of 
$55,975,610. But, notwithstanding one-fourth of the entire revenue 
has been derived from sugar and molasses, this bill places these articles 
on the free-list. 

Do our Republican friends of the Committee on Waysand Means un- 
derstand that Southern industries are included in the term ‘‘American 
industries? It is true that a bounty of 2 cents per pound is to be paid 
on sugar up to a certain grade that may be produced in this country for 
the next fifteen years. 

This bounty system is all wrong and no such precedent should be es- 
tablished. It is claimed that bounties will encourage the production 
of sugar; that they will lead to such development of the sorghum and 
sugar-beet industries as will supply the people of the United States 
with all the sugar they need by the time the fifteen years expire, 

Whether the juice from sorghum can be granulated into sugar at such 
cost as to make its use practicable depends upon the inventive genius 
of man, and no bounty will bring it about, nor will it incite further or 
more strenuous efforts in that direction, The exclusive privileges of 
apatent give greater profit to the inventor than a bounty conferred 
upon the grower, and when the process of making sugar from sorghum 
is rend practicable it will require no bounty from the Government 
to induce the farmers to grow it. Soil and climate are the indispensa- 
ble requisites for successful culture of the sugar-beet, and when these 
are found aid from the Government will not be required. 

Why shonld the man who raises wheat or corn or cotton be taxed to 
provide a bounty for the man who raises sugar? I donot perceive why 
the corn-grower may not as well be taxed for the benefit of the sugar- 
grower as to be taxed for the benefit of the wool-grower and for the 
benefit of the manufacturer of woolen goods. The sugar-grower needs 
as much protection from the cheap labor of the West Indies and other 
sugur-growing countries as do those who manufacture glassware or 
woolen goods from what the protectionists are pleased to call the pau- 
per labor of Europe.“ 

But it is all wrong. It is class legislation. No industry should be 
taxed in order to increase the profits of another industry. It is not fair 
play. Ido not think there is any sincere belief on the an of many 
that bounties on sugar will be long paid. Such legislation is pre- 
sented at this time to let the sugar industry down easy. I would 
not be surprised if the bounty clause was repealed at the next session 
of Congress. If there is any one who believes that bounties on sugar 
will be paid for the next fifteen years I think his credulity is far greater 
than his judgment. 

Ido not wish from these remarks to be understood as defending the 
present duties on sugar, for I am no more a protectionist at the South 
than I am at the North, and nowhere is the doctrine ol protection for 
the sake of protection“ right. I think the duty on sugar should be 
reduced to at least the extent made in the Mills bill, but I do wish to 
be distinctly understood as protesting against the unjust discrimination 
made in the pending bill against the industries of the South. 

The majority report which accompanies this bill justifies the action 
of the committee in placing sugar on the free-list, because ‘‘it isan 
article of prime necessity as food.“ Salt is also an article of prime 
necessity as food’’ and is not on the free-list. It may be true that 
there is not as much salt required for family use as there is of sugar; 
but even that is doubtful. It is found in all the smoke-houses of the 
farmers and is in more universal use than sugar. Salt is used by both 
man and beast, and in all the great packing-houses of the North it is 


an article of indispensable necessity. Not long since I read the fol- 
lowing statement in a newspaper: 


The great packing firm of Armour & Co., of import all the salt that 
they use in packing from pay duty at e rate of § cents per sack 
and 12 cents per barrel; then when they have ir pork it und 


I do not know whether this statement is true or false, but it serves 
to show the extensive use of salt. It is not only used in parece, Mate 
but in canneries and in various kinds of manufacturing estab ts 
to be found in the Northern States. If sugar is p on the free-list 
because it is an article of prime necessity I fail to see why salt also 
should not be made free. Salt is mostly manufactured in the North; 
sugar and molasses are mostly manufactured in the South. Rice 
is exclusively a Southern product, and has found no protection at the 
hands of the majority of the Ways and Means Committee, but foreign 
5 has been invited by a reduction of the duty on this ar- 
ticle. 

Cotton-growers, sugar-growers, and rice-growers of the South cer- 
tainly form no part of the agricultural interests to which the majority 
of the Committee on Ways and Means gave monthsof investigation. 
The South can stand it, and will submit to these unjust discrimina- 
tions against her agricultural industries, with the hope that a better 
policy will prevail even with those who now shape the legislation of 
the country. 

Mr. Chairman, no more transparent fraud was ever attempted than 
is now being made by the Republican party in its effort to create the 
impression that the farmers of this country have been seriously dam- 
aged by the importation of agricultural products from other countries. 
The grain imported from Canada and other countries for planting and 
for other purposes is a mere bagatelle to the annual surplus of grain in 
this country for which no living price can be obtained. What the 
farmer needs is relief from the so-called protection ” given to him by 
the Republican party. 

Cheapen those articles that he and his family are compelled to eat or 
to wear and the utensils with which they must work in the house and 
in the field, and upon which you now compel him to pay a tax of not 
less than 47 per cent., and you will contribute more to his happiness 
and prosperity than you will ever accomplish by excluding cabbages 
from Canada or Spanish ponies from Mexico. When you attempt to 
discount the intellectual force and intelligence of the agriculturists of 
this country you makea great mistake. They will be quick to see the 
fraud that is attempted to be imposed upon them by this tariff bill, 
and in their own way and at the proper time will let you know it, 

I have spoken thus far in of the farmer, but there are others 
who in the sweat of their faces eat bread.” The question of labor 
in these United States has ever been connected with revenue measures, 
No one need be told that in the early days of this Republic the only 
defense urged in behalf of a protective tariff were the benefits to accrue 
therefrom to our infant industries; and if we are to believe our Re- 
publican friends the manufacturing industries of this country are still 
in their swaddling clothes. 

I am sure I never heard a speech or read an article in behalf of 
a protective tariff which did not claim that high protective duties 
were necessary for American labor. The benefits that will accrue to 
American laborers form the staple arguments of all protectionists, and 
without it Othello’s occupation would be gone. Ihave never be- 
lieved that a protective tariff was of any benefit to an American work- 
man or to any one except the capitalist whose money was invested in 
manufacturing industries, nor have I had the slightest ap ension 
that American labor in this country could be injured by p labor 
in Europe. 

Every intelligent man is bound to admit that there have been more 
labor troubles in the last twenty-five years in this country than were 
ever known before. There have been more lock outs, strikes, and 
contentions of every kind between employers and employés than was 
ever before known, and all these things have occurred during the ex- 
istence of the Morrill war tariff, the highest protective tariff that has 
ever been in existence in the United States. 

Will some protectionist explain why all this discontent and trouble 
have 5 during a period of high protection? It has been during 
this period that labor organizations have arisen. 

Men belonging to these organizations will tell you truly that the 
causes which render such organizations not only worthy, but absolutely 
necessary, are, First, the domination of capital; second, the ine- 
qualities of wealth and poverty before the law; third, the discrimina- 
tions and exorbitancy of our system of taxation.“ Will any one deny 
that these causes exist? Does not every observing man know that they 
do exist? Yes, it is too true that the struggle for life is becoming more 
desperate and labor has been compelled to organize for resistance to 
the domination of capital. 

Mr. Chairman, these labor organizations do much good; they are 
educating the masses in regard to the practical questions of the day, 
and their hard experience and daily observations constitute a great store 
of learning to them of far more practical value than learned essays upon 


the subject of political economy. It was but the other day that I clipped 
‘from a labor paper the following: 


And now permit me t» say a word in regard to our indirect system, which is 
misnamed a tective tariff, It is only protective inasmuch as it protects the 
rich and burdens the needy. Our present tariff has been defined, and well, as 
a tax which pillages the many to enrich the few.” It affords protection to a 
few manufacturers upon our coast to the detriment of a majority of our people. 


‘While the price of manufactured articles is increased, there is no correspond- 


ing increase in wages. A tariff discriminates against labor in favor of capital.” 


This is the truth and nothing but the truth told in a few words. I 
rejoice to know that the farmers, the mechanics, and all the workers 
of this land are investigating these practical questions in politics— 
questions that so materially affect their business relations and success 
in life—for I know they will find the truth, and truth will dissipate 
the heresies of a protective tariff. It would bestrange, indeed, ifsome 
errors should not creep into these labor organizations, but we may rely 
with perfect confidence upon their great common sense and experience 
in practical affairs to correct their mistakes. It is a great error upon 
the part of some belonging to these organizations to impute the wrongs 
under which they and the whole country suffer to both of the great 
political parties now in existence. 

The Democratic party is not justly chargeable with any of the evils 
which afflict the country. It should be remembered that the country 
is now suffering from the effects of class legislation that has been en- 
acted since the Republican party came into authority, and that at no 
time since the inauguration of Mr. Lincoln in March, 1861, have the 
Democrats had at any one period the President and both Houses of 
Congress, and that it has not been within the power of the Democratic 

ty to relieve the country from the evils under which it has suffered 
m the class legislation of the Republican party, a party which has 
faithfully represented associated capital and corporate power. 

The history of the Democratic party will show that it has ever been 
the determined foe of class legislation and has always endeavored to 
have the Government so administered as to lighten the burden of taxa- 
tion, and to legislate for no particular or privileged class, but for the 
good of all, and it may be trusted to work in the future for that for 
which it has so faithfully labored in the past. — 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Mr. Chairman, no issue in American politics 
has been so much discussed as the tariff, and at no time have the peo- 
pare in their zeal in reference to this issue except when they have 

n confronted with the problems incident to war. This is all very 
natural because the greater part of our revenue raised forthe supportand 
maintenance of our Federal Government has always been derived from 
a tax laid upon imported goods. During the last fiscal year the aggre- 

te revenues of our Government were „050,000, and of this sum 
$503, 839, 000 was collected on dutiable goods. 

Sir, there are at least two very good and patent reasons why the 
tariff has been an interesting and perplexingissue. First and primarily 
the people have always regarded the taxing power with jealousy, be- 
cause they know full well that this power is one of the highest and 
most sacred with which their Representatives have todo. And, sec- 
ondly, the apparently selfish manner in which these rates of tax have 
been laid upon different articles of import at different times has filled 
a very large number of our tax-payers and fellow-citizens with a spirit 
of unrest and righteous indignation. 

For more than seventy years a comparatively small minority of our 
fellow-citizens have from time to time constantly clamored for special 
favor under what is known as the so-called protective system, and all 
legislation looking to the perpetuation of this system is deservedly 
open to the criticism that it is class legislation. It is the taxing of the 
masses of our people for the benefit of a favored class. Not only is 
this so, but this system has had the effect to break down and cripple 
other equally valuable industries and avocations. 

Mr. Webster in 1824 said: 

With me it isa fundamental axiom, it is interwoven with all my opinions, 
that the great interests of the country are united and inseparable; that agri- 
culture, commerce, and manufactures will prosper together or languish to- 

ther, and that all legislation is dangerous which proposes to benefit one of 

ese without looking at the consequences which will fall upon the others. All 
domestic industry is not confined to manufactures. Theemploymentsof agri- 
culture, commerce, and navigation are all branches of the same domestic in- 
dustry; mere furnish employment for American capital and American labor. 
And when the question is whether new duties shail be laid for the purpose of 
giving further encouragement to particular manufactures every reasonable man 
8 whether it cau be given without injustice to other branches 

What Mr. Webster then portentively saw we now realize: the fact by 
the year 1860 our foreign commerce excelled that of any other nation 
of the world, and the art of navigation was the delight of our sea- 
men! After thirty years of this high-tax policy our merchant marine, 
which is the very soul of our commerce, is the mere shadow of its former 
self. Navigation with us is a lost art. Agriculture, which in 1860 
controlled and owned one-half the wealth of this nation, perhaps does 
not to-day own and control one-fourth its wealth. 


As a member of the Committee on Agriculture I have t much 
time in the candid consideration of matters which affect funda- 
mental pursuit, and in my judgment the great body of our agricultural 
people are in a more unrestful and unsatisfactory condition to-day than 
ever before in the history of our country, and in this lam sure I voice 
the judgment of that committee. 

Sir, this should not be so, Agriculture is our people's greatest and 
foremost vocation. It is the foundation of our nation’s wealth. 
This is true because agriculture produces very largely the raw mate- 
rials for the manufacturer, and the products of the farm and manufact- 
ure constitute the very blood of commerce. Was not Mr. Webster 
right in 1824 when he predicted that undue encouragement to partic- 
ular manufactures would prove injurious to agriculture and our for- 
eign carrying trade? 

After thirty years of high protective duties we are confronted with 
an object lesson, showing the condition of our three co-ordinate indus- 
trial vocations, agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. Once they 
all went hand in hand in generous rivalry; once each was the friendly 
and natural complementof the others; once they all prospered together, 
but to-day they all languish together. 

Sir, they worse than languish together, because it is scarcely an ex- 

ion to say that one member of this glorious wealth-producing 
triumvirate is substantially dead, our foreign carrying trade. 
years ago thousands and tens of thousands of our brave fellow-citizens 
were employed in the carrying of goods to and from the different 
nations of the earth in American vessels. To-day our commercial great- 
ness is but a memory. 

Is foreign commerce necessary now to our prosperity? Has the con- 
dition of our people so changed in the past thirty years that we do not 
need commerce? Buta single observation answers these questions. 
We now produce substantially one-third of the coal, iron ore, pig-iron, 
finished iron and steel, and one-fourth the wheat that are produced in 
the world, and yet we have but the twenty-fifth part of the earth’s 
population. Not only is this so, but we produce annually for 
more than $500,000,000 worth of farm products, consisting in the main 
of breadstuffs, provisions, raw cotton, tobacco, and live animals. 

Mr. Chairman, shall we apotove this high-tax bill and refuse to buy 
from the nations of the earth, and thereby encourage them to close 
their ports and markets against what we have to sell? When we re- 
fuse to buy from them, they in turn will refuse to buy from us. And 
thus continues the interminable conflict in which lie the death of com- 
merce, the paralysis of agriculture, and the cultivation of the most 
consummate selfishness among our manufacturers. [Applause.] Is it 
right that this bill should become a law and lay additional tax bur- 
dens upon an already overtaxed people and further embarrass trade 
and menace commerce, or should we retrace our steps and again place 
upon the statute-books a tariff for revenue? 

A tariff for revenue is just because itis in harmony with the wis- 
dom of the fathers. They believed that our laws should be so framed 
as to do equal and exact justice to all and give special privileges to 
none, A revenue tariff properly adjusted would remove the tax upon 
raw materials out of which shipsare constructed. It would graciously 
invite tens of thousands of our fellow-citizens to go forth on the sea, 
and like contented atoms of life float in the arteries and veins bearing 
the rich blood of commerce. A revenue tariff would invite our blast 
furnaces, rolling-mills, iron and steel plants to take their products, rolled, 
hammered, and bent in a thousand shapes, all useful to the needs of 
men, and to trade their products to the people of other countries. 

Sir, the people of South America need and want our railway iron 
and locomotives, farming implements and machinery, cutlery and 
tools, cotton and woolen goods, tobacco and cordage, provisions, cured 
meats, wines, preserved fruits, flour, boots and shoes, pianos, sewing- 
machines, and petroleum. In fact, they need and want almost every 
article known to the skill and industry of our inventive people, and 
for these things so singularly indispensable to the uses of man they 
would most willingly trade us coffee, hides, raw wool, sugar, indigo, 
dye-wood, rubber, fertilizers, cinchona bark, and many other articles 
as equally indispensable to us. 

Moreover, our trade would not be confined to South America, but, 
like an endless chain of endless good, it would girdle the globe as it 
did in years long gone by. [Applause.] 

Again was Mr. Webster correct when he said that too much encour- 
agement to particular manufactures would cause them to languish. 
The census reports show that the number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in the United States increased in number 17,408 from 1850 to 
1860, and 111,715 from 1860 to 1870, and but 1,704 from 1870 to 1880. 
The number of manufactures increased in number sixty-five times as 
fast from 1860 to 1870 as from 1870 to 1880. The capital invested in 
manufacturing establishments increased from 1850 to 1860 about 90 per 
cent., and from 1860 to 1870 more than 109 per cent., and from 1870 to 
1880 less than 33 per cent. 

What is the legitimate inference to be drawn from these census facts? 
They prove that during the reyenue-tariff years both the number of 
manufacturing establishments and the capital invested in them had a 
natural and healthful growth, but immediately after the year 1860, 
when they received undue encouragement at the hands of our Govern- 
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ment, capital, in many instances, was improvidently invested in man- 
ufactures. Ina word, manufacturing establishments, immediately after 
1860, were not called into existence by natural and healthful condi- 
tions, but very largely they were born of an artificial stimulus. 

Prior to 1860 the Government, speaking by law, said: All the in- 
dustries and vocations of my people shall stand equally before the law, 
and all shall be treated with equal favor. Subsequent to 1860 the 
Government said to the manufactures, I will protect and nourish you; 
you are my especial favorites. Thousands of our fellow-citizens, in- 
finenced by this artificial stimulus, rushed into manufacturing. And 
so we had scarcely entered upon the decade commencing in 1870 when 
we began to hear of overproduction. 

With overproduction came the filling of the warehouses with manu- 
factured for which purchasers could not be found. With it came 
acrash of private fortunes which was felt inevery home. Withit came 
the custom of running furnaces and mills on half time or third time. 
With the shutting of the mills came lockouts, and with lockouts came 
tramps. Out of all this wreck of fortunes, perplexity, and stagnation 
succeeding 1870, and which will forever distinguish the decade from 
1870 to 1880, came the combine and the trust. 

The Government’s chosen beneficiaries, who are now confederated in 
combines and trusts, do not, according to the Darwinian theory, repre- 
sent the survival of the fittest, but they represent the survival of the 
wealthiest and the strongest. Combines and trusts in the main are the 
direct outgrowth of our high tax policy. Therelevancy of ahigh tariff 
to trusts is evident and simple. A high tariff prevents importations of 

rotected manufactures, and the manufacturers, being thus protected 
m competition from abroad, enter into a combine or trust the prime 
objects of which are to limit the amountand supply of goods to be sold 
to the public, and also to fix the price to be paid for such goods, with- 
out reference to the cost of production, and also at the same time to as- 
sail and break down all domestic competition. Thus by an unwise 
tariff policy we have brought into existence combines and trusts repre- 
senting vast accumulations of wealth in the hands of a few persons. 

Mr. Chairman, wealth is power. It is said in holy writ that the 
Rich ruleth the poor, and the borrower is a servant of the lender.“ 
The wisdom of this divine injunction is more evident to-day than ever 
before in the history of our country. The St. Louis Globe-Demoerat, 
one of the leading Republican papers of the West, on the 8th day of 
last August, said: 


Agood many Democratic papers just now are busy accusing the Globe-Dem- 
ocrat and other 3 journals of inconsistency in demanding that duties 
be lowered on arti controlled by trusts; we are accused of infidelity to part 
and treachery to the cause of p: on. The few Republican papers, too, whi, 
remain silent on the question, or which imagine that the individuals at the 
heads of these combines can be coaxed by honeyed phrases or 1 e to their 
honesty or patriotism to discontinue their oppression of the people, also charge 
us with rashness with tampering with the tariff, à 


> * 

It was understood, of course, that the tariff would increase the price of com- 
modities to the consumer, but the expectation was that the domestic competi- 
tion which the tariff would create would eventually lower prices to the foreign 
level, or near it. This was the intention of the men who first put our tariff laws 
on the national statute-book. 2 4 


On no other ground can the tariff be reasonably and logically defended. With 
the entire spirit and intent ofi the protective policy the trust system is at war. 


When Mr. Blaine, during the Presidential canvass last year, said that “trusts 
Were private affairs,“ the Globe-Democrat promptly and unsparingly con- 
demned that utterance. 

* * 7 * * > * 

This journal took the same ground a haar earlier when the sugar combine 
came into being. We said then if trusts formed in any commodities on which 
duties are levied could not be crushed readily without striking them at the cus- 
tom-house, they should be struck at that point vigorously and remorselessly. 
This position we have maintained from that time onward, and we have had the 
satisfaction of seeing nearly every conspicuous Republican newspaper in the 
country take this ground since then and hold it, 


And the Republicans of Iowa in their State platform in 1889— 


Resolved, That we demand of Congress the protection of Amerian industry 
when it does not foster trusts and trade conspiracies. 


Mr. Chairman, the friends of a high tariff are compelled by the con- 
ditions which confront them to concede that the tariff has fostered 
trusts and that trusts have broken down competition. Not only is 
competition broken down so far as rival industries are concerned, but 
competition, which is the very soul of trade, has ceased to be a factor 
in the labor market. When individuals form a trust they cease to bid 
sainet each other for labor. They simply agree among themselves 
what the trust will pay for labor ; so labor must accept the wages fixed 
by the trust or go a cof be 

Mr. Garfield, on the 6th day of March, 1878, in this House, said: 

In 1860 the burdens of national taxation were light, All our revenues, includ- 
ing loans, amounted only to $76,000,000, Our expenditures were $77,000,000, and 
our whole public debt but $65,000,000. In the year 1880 the tonnage Of our ships 
upon the seas was 5,353,868 tons, which was more by 140,000 tons than in any 
— ear of our history before or sinoe. Tw: of our imports were then 

in American bottoms, as were also more than two-thirds of our exports. 

Our exports that year reached the te value of $400,000,000, which was 
forty-three and a half millions more m during any previous year. Our im- 
ports were $362,000,000, decidedly more than any other year, And I make this 
statement on the authority of David A. Wells, that in 1860 we were exporting to 
foreign countries more American manufactures than in any other year of our 
history. In a table printed on page 10 of the re of the special commissioner 
of the revenue for 1869, it appears that in 1860 t came to this country 179,000 
emigrants, 58,000 more than during the preceding year, 
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As an exhibit of the activity and ind: of our le, forty-eight hundred 
and nineteen patents were Aon at the Fatani Olas ia eee hundred 


more than the ay number for the three years preceding. that year wa 
built 1,846 miles of railroad, a slight increase above the preceding year. The 
people of the United States consumed 332,000 tons of sugar in and in 1860 


they consumed the enormous amount of 464,000 tons, more than in any other 
ear of our previous history. The mean annual consumption of tea in the 
nited States, which was 16,000,000 pounds in the decade ending with 1850, was 
27,000,000 pounds in the decade ending with 1800. This certainly is an indica- 
tion that the people had something to buy with. 

From 1831 to 1851 the cotton crop of the United States ranged from one mill- 
ion to two and one-third million bales perannum. In the year 1860 it had risen 
to the enormous crop of 4,675,770 bales, almost a million more bales than were 
ever grown in the United States in any previous year of our history. 

I find from the census reports that 1850 our wheat crop was 100,000,000 
bushels and in 1860 it was 173,000,000 bushels. In 1850 we raised 592,000, 
bushels of corn; in 1860, 838,000,000 bushels, while in 1870 we raised but 760,000,- 
000. The crop of 1860 was 78,000,000 bushels more than that of 1870 and 346,000,- 
000 more than that of 1880. And so with several other of the great cereals. The 
crop of barley for 1860 was three times that of 1850. The crops of ryeand buck- 
wheat in 1860 exceeded those of 1870 as well as those of 1850. 

In 1850 the value of the American farms was three and one quarter billions 
of dollars; in 1860 it was 88.645.000, 000 by the census, an increase of 103 per cent., 
while the population increased but 35 per cent. during that decade. 

The value of farming implements in 1850, was $151,000,000 ; in 1860, it was $246,- 
000,000, an increase of 70 per cent.; while during the next decade i 
but 42 per cent, From the statistics of man ures given in the census I find 
that in 1850 957,000 hands were employed; in 1860, 1,311,000. In 1850 the capi- 
tal invested in manufactures amounted to $533,000,000; in 1860, $1,009,000,000, 
an increase of 90 per cent., while the ee increased but 35 per cent, The 
products of our manufactures increased in that decade $870,000,000. But the gen- 
Ueman tells us it was a year of unusual distress, 

He spoke of the condition of the fron interest in that year. Let me tell him 
what the Iron and Steel Associations say in their report for 1877. I find on 
28 that in 1860 there were brought from Lake Superior to our mills in the 
116,000 tons of ore, 51,000 tons more than in any other year of our history. 

On page 47 of the same report I learn that the production of anthracite coal 
in sennsylvania in 1860 amounted to 9,807,000 tons, almost 800, 000 tons more than 
in any previous year. 

On page 12 of the same report I find that the production of bituminous coal 
and coke for 1860 amounted to 122,000 tons, which was 33,000 tons more than the 


greatest product of any preceding year. And how much 5 —.— did we pro- 
Tues in that 2 * peeches y 


year? I quote from page 302 of the volume of and Ad- 
dresses by William D. Kelley—a speech made by him here January 11, 1 in 
which he gives the product for seven or eight years: and, according to 
— in the year 1860 the total product of pig-iron in this country was 918,- 
tons. This was 130,000 tons more than the average of the six p g years, 
yet he holds that 1860 was a year of unusual distress, > A 


Wecan find ample ground for the sufficient protection of American manu- 
facturers without distorting the history of our country. The tleman’s posi- 
tion lays him open to this gerous reply, that if the low tariff and insufficient 
volume of currency of 1860 caused the alleged distress of that year, how will he 
account for what he admits, the great distress of 1877, with a much higher tariff 
and three times the currency of 1860? 

The ae . the eee am 2 rice was onoi of pane 2 
the United States in 1850 was in round millions $7,135,000,000; in 1860 it was tic. 
159,000,000, an increase of 126 per cent., while the po ulation increased but 35 per 
cent. Yet to suit a theory of finance we are told t 1860 was a year of great 
distress and depression of business, equaled oniy ty the distress of the present 

year. I hold that the facts I have recited establish, in so far as an can 
established by statistics, that the year 1860 was a year not only of general 
peace, but of very general prosperity in the United States, 

Mr. Chairman, I have ventured to quote at great oy oe from Mr. 
Garfield in order to prove by his splendid collation of facta that the 
charge often made that our country was not prosperous and happy 
under a revenue tariff is absolutely false. In the light of history 
the conditions which now confront us, I contend in all sincerity that 
this so-called protective system has proven prejudicial and disastrous 
to the masses of our people. 

In 1860 our people had lived for fourteen consecutive years under a 
tariff for revenue. In those days, when the burdens of taxation were 
light, combines and trusts, lock-outs and strikes, were things unknown. 
Sir, in those days, I repeat, our domestic manufactures were in generous 
and healthy competition. To-day many of them are banded together 
in trusts and thereby have become arrant and defiant monopolies, in 
the slimy folds of which competition has long since strangled and died. 

Under this system our manufacturers in many instances seem to have 
lost their spirit of self-reliance. Continually they clamor at the Gov- 
ernment, demanding that additional taxes be laid on the t body of 
our people for their protection, and under the 8 of su ing the 

ublic good their clamors have been harkened to until the felicity, 

ony, and concord that once existed among our people with respect 
to their respective callings and vocations seem to be almost lost and 
destroyed. 

Sir, in conclusion I would say, let us lay a 
upon the wealth of the country, and in turn let us lower the tax upon the 
prime necessities of our people to the lowest point consistent with the 
raising of a sufficient revenue to pay the current expenses of our Goy- 
ernment economically administered. In a word, let us remove the 
heavy burdens of taxation from the shoulders of those who are least 
able to bear them, and place them upon the shoulders of those who can 
and should bear them with becoming fortitude and patriotism. Let 
us bravely thesethingsdo. When wethusshall return good and invalu- 
able service to our constituents who first so graciously put confidence 
in us we will each win for himself that appellation fit for saints, ‘‘Well 
done, my good and faithful servant.” [Loud applause. ] 

* SHIVELY withholds his remarks for revision. See Appen- 
dix. 

Mr. PICKLER I move that the committee now rise. 


uated income tax 


The motion was agreed to. 
The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. PERKINS having taken 


the chair as 8 er pro tempore, Mr, HopKINs reported that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize the 
ne on imports, and for other purposes, had come to no resolution 
ereon. 
And then, on motion of Mr. Post (at 10 o’clock and 40 minutes p. 
m.), the House adjourned until to-morrow at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER COMMUNICATIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following communications were 

taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
DEFICIENCIES IN DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 

Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a consoli- 
dated and revised statement of the deficiencies forwarded for the action 
of Congress during the present session, to defray the expenses of thé 
United States courts and of minor appropriations placed under the con- 
trol of the Attorney-General, to take the place of previous estimates— 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

TUNNELING DETROIT RIVER. 

Letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a letter trom 
the Chief of Engineers, a report of a board of engineers on the prac- 
ticability and > apices cost of tunneling the Detroit River at or 
near Detroit, Mich., in compliance with the joint resolution of April 
19, 1890—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills and a joint resolution of 
the following titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred 
as follows: 

A bill (S. 243) for the relief of Frank Della Terre and Susan F. Della 
Terre, heirs of Peter Della Terre, deceased—to the Committee on 


A bill (S. 249) providing for the completion of the public building 
in the city of Pensacola, Fla., as originally designed—to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 298) to increase the accommodations at the Marine Hospi- 
tal at Detroit, Mich.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

A bill (S. 405) for the relief of James A. Terrill—to the Committee 
on War Claims, 

A bill (S. 460) making an appropriation for the purchase of a site 
and the construction of a light and fog-signal at the mouth of Coquille 
River on the Pacific Ocean—to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 681) making an appropriation for the benefit of the estate 
of William Moss, deceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1028) for the relief of William Bushby—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

A bill (S. 1395) to amend sections 2275 and 2276 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, pune for the selection of lands for edu- 
cational purposes in lieu of those appropriated for other purposes—to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 1456) correcting the military history of David A. Park- 
hurst—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1512) to erect a public building at Lima, Ohio to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 1988) to establish a hospital and home for inebriates and 
dipsomaniacs in the District of Columbia—to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 2200) for the relief of Mary E. Johnson—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2695) in relation to a farm for an Indian training school at 

Pierre, S. Dak.—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2741) providing for sundry light-houses and other aids to 
navigation on the Great Lakes—to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 2845) to establish a publie park at Pagosa Springs, in the 
State of Colorado—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 2960) to authorize the building of a bridge at Pine Bluff, 
Ark., across the Arkansas River—to the Committee on Commerce, 

A bill (S. 3040) to establish a public park to be called and known as 
the Royal Arch Park—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 3050) to provide for the purchase of a site for a military 

near Eagle Pass, Tex., and for the construction of suitable build- 
foes thereon—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3115) to punish the unlawful appropriation of the use of 
the property of another in the District of Columbia—to the Committee 
on the istrict of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 3127) amending an act entitled ‘‘An act to constitute Lin- 
coln, Nebr., a port of delivery, and to extend the provisions of the act 
of June 10, 1880, entitled ‘An act to amend the statutes in relation to 
immediate transportation of dutiable goods, and for other purposes, to 
said port of Lincoln’ ’’—to the Committe on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 3174) constituting Cairo, III., a port of delivery in the cus- 


toms-collection district of New Orleans—to the Committee on Com- 


merce, s 

A bill (S. 3190) to establish additional life-saving stations—to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 3191} for the relief of Albert Shell—to the Committee on 


Sey Affairs. 
A bill (S. 3192) for the relief of John R. Blankenship—to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 3498) granting a pension to G. L. Pease—to the Committee 
on Pensions, 
ween Sette fring a and sane An act to Sop the Fort 

orth an ver City way Com to construct an operate a 
railway through the Indian eee for other purposes to 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A joint resolution (S. R. 62) authorizing the Secretary of War to apl 
point a board of three engineers to examine and report on a nationa- 
harbor of refuge near the mouth of Delaware Bay suitable for deep- 
draught vessels—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, the following resolutions were intro- 
duced and referred as follows: í 
By Mr. MASON: 
Wh it is the opi large f 
tne working came should aot boomployed more Rina eight honra per da 


an 

Whe also, it is believed that by shortening the hours of labor it would 
not only give employment to a greater number of people, but by 3 time 
to the hours of leisure and recreation would improve people, mentally and 
eee and morally; and 

Whereas the uniform eight-hour law is difficult to enforce for reason of divers- 
ity of interest, and for the further reason that the manufacturers can not well 
establish an eight-hour system in their factories unless other manufacturers in 
their same line of business establish the same rule; and 

Whereas it is desirable that Congress should have full information on the 
subject in order to proceed intelligently. if possible, to bring about at as early 
date cs possible an eight-hour law : Therefore 

Beitresotved, That the Committee on Labor are hereby authorized to sit during 
the vacation of the Fifty-first Congress, and are empowered to send for persons 
and papers, to employ an assistant se nt-at-arms, and take evidence in regard 
to the matters hereinbefore cited, meh to report to Congress at the meeting of 
the second session thereof, by bill or otherwise; 


to the Committee on Labor, 
By Mr. SPOONER: . 

Resolved, That the Speaker be, and he hereby is, authorized to a t an ad- 
ditional Ofticlal Reporter of the House, to continue in office until herein or- 
dered by the House or the Speaker, during the present Congress, * 3 

con un 


at the rate of $5,000 per annum, to be paid out of the 
House until other provision shall be made for the payment of same; 
to the Committee on Accounts, 
By Mr. McKINLEY: 
Resolved, That on Saturday, May 10, at the close of the legislative day, the gen 
aoa aso py A (H. R. 9416) to waten — l e N some Saws fy 
mports, and for other purposes shall terminate; that on A y 
ll o’clock a. m., the Hous will proceed, in Committee of the Whole, to 9 — 
said bill by raphs under the five-minute rule, and that the consideration 
of said bill shall be continued daity until Monday, May 19, at 4 o'clock p. m., at 
which time the bill and pending amendments shall be reported to the House; 
to the Committee on Rules. 
By Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana: 
Resol That the Committee on Agriculture and hereby is, authorized 
Pn panne ili e e te and — Hy his Hodes has on if an are 
racticable to ascertain for the benefit of the agricultural interests of the United 
tes the cause and cure of the disease known generally as milk sick- 
ness; and to report further to this House by bill intended to carry into effect 
such investigation, if such investigation be deemed p: cable and desirable; 


to the Committee on Agriculture. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, reports of committees were delivered 
to the Clerk and disposed of as follows: 

Mr. KETCHAM, from the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 6448) grantin 
leaves of absence to clerks and employés in first, second, and third 
class post-offices, reported as a substitute therefor, a bill (H. R. 10086 
granting leaves of absence to clerks and employés in first and seco: 
class ffices; which was read twice, and referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LANSING, from the Committee on Military Affairs, apoian 
favorably the bill of the House (H. R. 8605) to amend the military 
record of James B. Kirby—to the Committee of the Whole House, 

He also, from the same committee, reported with amendment the bill 
of the House (H. R. 8067) to correct the military record of John Ragan— 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 


f 
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Mr. PEEL, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which was re- 
ferred the bill of the House (H. R. 4545) to 3 and pay to the 
Citizen band of Pottawatomie Indians certain they have against 
the United States, reported as a substitute therefor, a bill (H. R. 10098) 
to adjudicate and pay to the Citizen band of Pottawatomie Indians cer- 
tain claims they have against the United States; which was read twice, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SIMONDS, from the Committee on War Claims, reported with 
amendment the bill of the House (H. R. 4947) for the relief of the of- 
ficers and crews of the United States gunboats Kineo and Chocusa—to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills of the following titles were in- 
troduced, severally read twice, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ROWELL: A bill (H. R. 10084) to amend and supplement 
the election laws of the United States and to provide for the more effi- 
cient enforcement of such laws, and for other purposes—to the Select 
Committee on the Election of President, Vice-President, and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

By Mr. FOWLER: A bill (H. R. 10085) to fix and regulate the daty 
on sugar of milk—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SANFORD: A bill (H. R. 10087) to establish the Grant Me- 
morial Homeat Mount McGregor, N. Y.—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following titles 
were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. McCARTHY: A bill (H. R. 10088) to remove the charge of 
desertion from the military record of Jeremiah Cleary—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10089) granting a pension to Ellen A. Hobbs—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10090) to amend the record in the Navy Depart- 
ment of Patrick F. Lynch—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OWEN, of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 10091) granting correction 
of muster to Granville J. Vaught—to the Committee on Military 


By Mr. ROBERTSON: A bill (H. R. 10092) for the relief of Sarah J. 
Vallean, of West Feliciana Parish, Louisiana—to the Committee on 
War Claims. , 

By Mr. WASHINGTON (by request): A bill (H. R. 10093) for the 
relief of William W. Kerby—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio (by request): A bill (H. R. 10094) for 
the relief of the estate of Abraham Daily—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. WILSON, of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10095) to place the 
name of Ida Button on the pension-roll—to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10096) to place the name of May Button on the 
pension-roll—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10097) for the relief of Robert Williams, sergeant 
of ordnance, United States Army—to the Committee on Military 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule X XU, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABBOTT: Petition of citizens of Hill County, Texas, asking 
for the passage of House bill 5353, relating to dealings in options and 
futures—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, protest of the Board of Trade of Hillsborongh, Tex., against 
the proposed duty on Mexican ores—to the Committee on Ways and 


eans. 

By Mr. ALDERSON: Petition signed by W. L. Swope, president, 
and C. P. Bradley, secretary, on behalf of the Lindside Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, Monroe County, West Virginia, in favor of the passage of Senate 
bill 2716, appropriating money for the improvement of the harbor at 
Galveston, es, AG the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. ALLEN. of Michigan: Petition of W. E. Boyden and 17 
others, farmers of Webster Township, Washtenaw County, Michigan, 
in favor of the immediate passage of the MeKinley bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas: Protest against the increase of the 
tariff on breech-loading guns, table cutlery, knives, ete. to the Com- 
`~ mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, protest against the increase of the tariff on breech-loading guns, 
table cutlery, knives, etc.—to the Committee on bat sleet Means. 

Also, protest of 42 cigar-makers of Marysville, „against the 
increase of the tariff on tobacco—to the Committee on Ways and 
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By Mr. BARNES; Petition of Adelphian Alliance, Burrell County, 


Georgia, for improvement of Galveston Harbor—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Har 


Also, petition of I. T. Smith and others, citizens of Columbia and 
Richmond Counties, ia, for the same improvement—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, 

Also, petition of Universal Springs Suballiance, Washington County, 
georgia, for the same improvement—to the Committee on Rivers and 

arbors. 

Aiso, petition of Suballiance No. 1386, Lincoln County, Georgia, 
for passage of House bill 7162 or Senate bill 2806—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of H. C. Kennady and others, of same county and State, 
tor the passage of the same measures—to the Committee on Ways and 

Ieans. 

Also, petition from Union Suballiance, Burke County, Georgia, for 
. Galveston Harbor —to the Committee on Rivers and 

arbors. 

By Mr. BLISS: Petition of W. L. Calley and 25 others, citizens of 
Shaltsburgh, Mich., for the passage of House bill, known as the Conger 
bill, to prevent lard adulteration—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey: Petition of the watchmen in 
the UnitedStates Government Departments, foran equalization of pay— 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN, of Virginia: Petition of James A. Thompson, 
of Washington County, Virginia, against increased duty on marble—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of James L. Brown, of Abingdan, Va., against increased 
duty on marble—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURTON: Protest of the Cleveland Granite Company, against 
proposed increase of duty on granite—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. CHANDLER, of Massachusetts: Petition of railway mail 
clerks in favor of House bill 6459—to the Committee on the Post-Of- 
fice and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. CANNON: Petition of A. Starkey and others, of 
Alliance, No. 54, Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Association, of Illinois, for 
the passage of Butterworth bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. COBB (by request): Petition of M. A. Bullard and 99 citi- 
zens of Coosa County, Ala., praying for the passage of House bill 7162 
or Senate bill 2806—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a petition of F. M. Gaudy and 40 others, of same county and 
State, for the same measures—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CRAIG: Memorial of Irwin Post, No. 190, Grand Army of 
the Republic, Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, forservice and de- 
pendent pensions—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas: Petition of citizens of Goolesbor- 
ough, Franklin County, Texas, asking for the passage of the subtreas- 
ury bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of W. A. Rowe and others, of Cass County, Texas, for 
thesame measure—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of John W. Jakman and others, of Lamar County, 
Texas, for same bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Charles Eber and others, against the bill forbidding 
the sale of railroad tickets by other than railroad agents—to the Com- 
mittee on Railways and Canals. 

Also, petition of A. P. Sanders, J. H. MeClimmens, and others, of 
Hopkins County, Texas, asking for the free coinage of silyer—to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of citizens of Delta County, Texas, asking for the pas- 
sage of the subtreasury bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of G. W. Arlige, J. N. Duncan, and others, of Fannin 
oun Texas, for the same bill—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. i 

Also, petition of R. S. Grimes and others, of the same county and 
State, for the same bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DARLINGTON: Resolutions of Encampment No. 25, Union 
Veteran Legion, West Chester, Pa., requesting the passage of the per 
diem service-pension bill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EDMUNDS: Petition ior perpetuation of the national-bank- 
ing system—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition from Eagle Rock, Va., for increase of duty on lime— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. . 

By Mr. EVANS: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., asking for the enlargement of the public building in that city 
to the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. FITCH: Petition of the merchants of the city of New York, 
protesting against any legislation for the purpose of discriminating 
against lard compound—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GEISSENHAINER: Petition of citizens of the Third Congres- 
sional district of New Jersey, for the passage of laws for the perpetua- 
tion of the national-banking system—to the Committee on Banking 


and Currency. 

By Mr. HARMER: Memorial of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, 
in favor of the reopening of the League Island navy-yard—to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


1890. 
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By Mr. HENDERSON, of Ilinois: Petition of Catherine Cain, widow 
of the late Rev. Charles Cain, and of citizens of Bureau County, Illinois, 
praying that said Catherine Cain may be allowed and paid for the serv- 

f her said husband as chaplain of the Yates Sharpshooters during 
the late war from the 10th day of December, 1862, until March, 1863, 
‘and for a pension for said Catherine Cain as widow of said Charles 
‘Cain—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HITT: Protest of Homrich & Lehner, of Galena, III., against 
the increase of duty on granite—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, protest of George H. Sharland, of Rochelle, III., for the same 
relief—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KERR, of Iowa: Petition of 50 citizens of Grundy County, 
Towa, in favor of the perpetuation of the national-banking system—to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. KINSEY: Petition favoring passage of House bill 5353, in 
relation to options and futures—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KNAPP: Petition for the passage of laws for the perpetuation 
of the national-banking system—to the Committee on Banking and 


By Mr. McCLAMMY: Petition of J. C. Boone and 11 others, from 
Duplin County, North Carolina, asking passage of House bill 7162— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: Petition of 59 citizens of La Grange, Ind., 

raying for the passage of laws for the perpetuation of the national- 
1 system under which the interest of depositors is protected by 
Government supervision to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McCORMICK; Petition from 38 members of Coudersport 
(Pa.) Woman's Christian Temperance Union, praying for the rejection 
of the recommendation of the Senate Naval Committee for coast de- 
fenses—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of James A. Williams and 50 others, citizens of Bush 
Creek, Pa., praying for the passage of a service-pension bill—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Grange No. 821, Patrons of Husbandry, of Tioga 
County, Pennsylvania, praying for free coinage of silver—to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of Grange No. 817, Patrons of Husbandry, of Tioga 
County, Pennsylvania, praying for the free coinage of silver—to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of Grange No. 84, Patrons of Husbandry, of Tioga 

unty, Pennsylvania, praying for the free coinage of silyer—to the 
mmittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of Grange 874, Patrons of Husbandry, of Tioga County, 
Pennsylvania, praying for the free coinage of silyer—to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of Grange No. 705, Patrons of Husbandry, of Tioga 
County, Pennsylvania, praying for a duty upon certain agricultural 
products to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Grange No, 384, Patrons of Husbandry, of Tioga 
County, Pennsylvania, praying for a duty on certain agricultural prod- 
ucts—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Grange No. 817, Patrons of Husbandry, of Tioga 
County, Pennsylvania, praying for a duty upon certain agricultural 
products—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of District Assembly No. 4, Knights of Labor, in 
favor of pure lard—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Grange No, 912, Patrons of Husbandry, of Tioga 
County, Pennsylvania, praying for a duty upon certain agricultural 
products—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: Petition of citizens of Carroll County, Ohio, 
favoring early passage of the Conger bill—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

By Mr. MCRAE: Petitionof J. W. Higgason and 101 others, citizens 
of Polk County, Arkansas, in favor of the free coinage of silver—to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. MANSUR: Petition of L. B. Osborne and 34 others, citizens 
of Grundy County, Missouri, for a deep-water harbor on Gulf of Mex- 
ico—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also (by request), petition of M. E. Frazier and 17 others, citizens 
of Carroll County, Missouri, praying for the passage of a bill to repeal 
the special limitation on pension claims of State militiamen disabled 
in the military service of the United States, and to subject them to the 
limitations of the general pension laws—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, petition of A. W. Walker and 19 others, citizens of the same 
county and State, for the same purpose to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, petition of George A. Sprickard and 28 others, citizens of Grundy 
County, Missouri, for the same measure—to the Committee on Invalid 
Ferae 

tition of J. R. Elwood and 36 others, citizens of Linn County, 


Mison , praying for the same relief to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 
Also (by request), petition of Warren McCullough and 49 others, ot 


Sullivan County, Missouri, for the perpetuation of the national-bank- 
ing system—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


~ 


By Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana: Protest of Messrs, Holmes Brothers, of 
Portland, Ind., against the increase of duty on foreign te used for 
monumental purposes proposed by the bill (H. R. 9416) known as the 
McKinley tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and 

Also, protest from N. A. Myers, of Huntington, Ind., against the same 
measure—to the Committee on Ways and Means 

Also, protest from Messrs. Barthemay & Heller, of Bluffton, Ind., 
against the same measure—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. OATES: Petition of Philip King and 54 others, citizens of 
Coffee and Dale Counties, Alabama, in favor of the passage of House bill 
5353—to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. OWEN, of Indiana: Petition of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, against liquor-selling at Castle Garden—to the Select 
Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic, 

By Mr. PERKINS: Petition of J. O. Johnston and 27 others, residents 
of Kansas, asking for amendments to the national-banking laws—to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, resolution of the Wichita (Kans) Board of Trade, asking that 
Mexican lead ore be placed upon the free-list and for a reciprocity 
treaty with Mexico—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of Consolidation Mining Association of Southeastern 
Kansas and Southwestern Missouri, asking that a duty of 1} cents per 
pound on Mexican lead ore be adopted—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PICKLER: Petition of George Crilly, of Castalia, S. Dak., 
asking legislation in behalf of Des Moines River setilers—to the Com- 
mittee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. SAYERS: Petition of citizens of San Saba County, Texas, 
favoring the passage of House bill 5353—o the Committee on Agricult- 

ure. 


Also, petition of Local Union, No. 367, United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America, San Antonio, Tex., for limiting work 
under Government control to eight hours—to the Committee on La- 


bor. 

By Mr. SCULL: Memorial of Grange No. 790, of Blair County, 
Pennsylvania, in favor of the free coinage of silver—to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, memorial of Grange No. 887, of Somerset County, Pennsyl- 
vania, in favor of the free coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: Petition of William Carpenter and others, citi- 
zens of Rome, N. Y., favoring passage of Mr. Lawler’s resolution for 
short spelling—to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. SIMONDS: Petition of citizens of Connecticut, against Con- 
ger lard bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SKINNER: Petition of W. F. B. Sawyer and 63 others from 
Perquimans County, North Carolina, asking passage of bill 7162—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of W. F. Howland and 45 others, citizens of Beaufort, 
N. C., to amend section 4233 Revised Statutes of the United States—to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH, of Illinois: Petition asking relief against Mississippi 
washouts in Jackson County—to the Committee on Rivers and — 
bors. 

By Mr. SPINOLA: Petition of New York Leaf-Tobacco Board of 
Trade against Schedule F in McKinley tariff bill—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SPOONER: Petition of C. Lippitt and others, citizens of 
Rhode Island, for laws for the perpetuation of the national-banking 
system—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. STEWART, of Texas: Petition from 178 colored men of Grimes 
County, Texas, protesting against the passage of the lard-oil bill—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. STIVERS: Protest of J. W. Matthews & Co., J. A. Town- 
send, W. O. Mailler & Co., and other merchants, against the Conger 
lard bill—to the Committee on Agriculture, - 

By Mr. STONE, of Kentucky: Petition of Silas D. Collie, Iate of 
Company D, Twenty-fifth Regiment of Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 
asking for a pension for blindness—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WASHINGTON: Petition of George M. Tubb and others 
at Waverly, Tenn., asking passage of Honse bill 5353— to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia: Petition of Isaac R. Mowery 
and 15 others, of Delray, Hampshire County, West Virginia, in favor 
of appropriation for Galveston Harbor—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, petition of S. C. Baker and 18 others, voters of same county 
and State, for same improvement—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, petition of R. R. Martin and B. M. Harris, president and — 5 
retary of Farmers’ Alliance, No. 23, Hampshire County, West Virginfa, 
for the same improvement—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

Also, petition of Isaac Von Metre, for estate of Jacob Von M late 
of Hardy County, West Virginia, praying that his claim tores and 
supplies furnished the United States Army during the late civil war 


be referred to the Court of Claims under the Bowman act—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: Memorial of Grange No. 752, of Bradford County, 
Pennsylvania, asking for free coinage of silver—to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 

Also, memorial of Grange 754, Patrons of Husbandry, of Bradford 
County, Pennsylvania, asking for certain duties on imported agricult- 
ural products—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Grange 831, of Wyoming County, Pennsylvania, 
asking protective duties on imported agricultural products—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
Fripay, May 9, 1890. 


Prayer by Rey. CHARLES B. RAMSDELL, of Washington City. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved, 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting reports 
from special agents of the Treasury Department at points on the Cana- 
dian frontier relative to the evasion of the laws for the exclusion of 
Chinese laborers. : 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the letter and accompanying papers 
be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Committee on Immigration or 
the Committee on Foreign Relations? 

Mr. SHERMAN. They should go to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, I think. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The letter and accompanying papers 
will be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations and printed. 

Mr. HALE subsequently said: The papers relating to the subject of 
immigration which were just now sent to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations cover a subject that the new Committee on Immigration is 
now considering. Undoubtedly heretofore, before that committee was 
created, all matters of that sort naturally went to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, but a committee to consider the specific subject of 
immigration, contract labor, and all the things pertaining to the great 
subject of immigration has taken such papers at this session, I think. 
I suggest to the Senator from Ohio under those circumstances (I have 
no feeling about it) whether the work had better be divided. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ido not object to a reference to the Committee on 
Immigration if that course has been pursued, but I know a great num- 
ber of petitions and grs of various kinds in regard to the immigra- 
tion of Chinese and Chinese laborers have gone to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and the whole matter is now in the hands of a sub- 
committee of that committee. Iam perfectly indifferent, however, as 
to which committee shall take charge of the subject. I think perhaps 
the pa had better lie on the table for the present. 

Mr. HOAR. What is the particular paper? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The indorsement will be again stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, transmitting copies of reports from special agents of the Treas- 
ury Department at points on the Canadian frontier relative to the eva- 
sion of the laws for the exclusion of Chinese laborers.’’ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Similar communications and papers 
on the same subject have hitherto been referred to the Committee on 
Immigration, but at the suggestion of the Senator from Ohio this was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. HOAR. I should think, from the accounts of that poor and 
unhappy Chinaman who was last heard of on Niagara bridge, fright- 

two great nations for fear he should get into either one or the 
other of them, that the Committee on Coast Defenses would be the 

proper one. [Laughter.]. : 
he PRESIDENT pro tempore, Unless there is some motion to the 


ep rae eae 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no preference as to which course is taken. 
If these papers are referred to the Committee on Immigration I will 
see that the other papers before the Committee on Foreign Relations 
are sent to that committee, if that seems to be regarded as the proper 
committee. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. All the responses, I think, to the resolu- 
tion which I introduced originally have been referred to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the order 
of reference to the Committee on Foreign Relations will be reconsid- 
ered and the communication and the accompanying papers will be re- 


` ferred to the Committee on Immigration and printed. It is so ordered. 


' PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

~The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a petition of citizens of Clay 
Centre, Kans., praying for an amendment to the interstate-commerce 
law, relating to the sale of liquors; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce, 


He also presented a petition of the Col. D. M. Jones Post, No. 172, 


Grand Army of the Republic, of Tyrone, Pa., praying for the 
$ hy dependent-pension bill; which was referred to the Co 
ons, 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Argentine, Kans., prayin 
for the admission of Mexican ores into the United States free of duty; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, presented a petition of 12 citizens of Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, praying for the passage of a bill granting a pension to 
Sanford Kirkpatrick; which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Mr. BUTLER. I present a communication from William D. War- 
ner, consul of the United States at Cologne, Germany, in regard to an 
appropriation for clerk-hire at that consulate, accompanied by a com- 
munication from F. O. St. Clair, chief of the Consular Bureau. I move 
the reference of these papets to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The motion was ag to, 

Mr. BUTLER. I also present a petition signed by a number of 
colored people of Williamsburgh County, South Carolina, praying for 
an appropriation to enable them to emigrate to Africa, which is accompa- 
nied by an indorsement of a number of colored and white people as to 
the respectability and character of the petitioners. I move that the 
e lie on the table, as the bill to which it relates has not yet been 
referred. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL. : I present resolutions adopted by the Johnson 
County Farmers and 3 Union in regard to the stringency in 
money and the much consequent distress, reciting that the United 
States Government is alone authorised to make money which shall be 
a legal tender, whether it be by stamp upon paper, silver, or gold, and 
that the value of the three commodities, when used as money, depends 
entirely upon the stamp of the Government making it a legal tender; 
that the money advanced by the Government upon its own bonds tothe 
holders thereof has furnished a good and acceptable currency through 
which most of the exchanges are made; that the present stringency is 
due to the continued contraction of money in circulation from about 
$52 per capita in 1866 to about $6 at the present time; that it Is of very 
great consequence to national and individual interests that credit should 
be established, where merited, as far as is safe and practicable; that 
the Government can do this without any risk to itself, upon much of 
the property of the country, as it is now doing upon its own bonds, 
upon which it is paying interest, and that loans upon a property basis 
would furnish all the money needed, without cost to the Government, 
and a fair interest paid by the borrowers would give to the Government 
for the use of its eredits in bills N income; and therefore resolv- 
ing in favor of the passageof a law ing farmers and others hol 
real estate to borrow money of the Government, secured by farm 
real-estate mortgages to half their cash value, at 1 per cent. interest per 
annum, for twenty years, the same as national banks now borrow money 
of the Government. 

I move that the resolutions be referred to the Committee on Finance, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SPOONER presented the petition of William Ulrich and 100 
others, citizens of the State of Wisconsin, praying for the passage of 
House bill 5353, in relation to dealing in options and futures; which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance, 

He also presented the memorial of Heman A. Brown, in behalf of 
the committee of ex-Union prisoners of war, of Milwaukee, Wis., re- 
monstrating against the passage of the Morrill pension bill, and also 
against the disregard of the appeals of ex-Union prisoners of war for 
relief for sufferings and other wrongs; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. BLAIR presented the petition of Rev. J. Lackey and 27 others, 
citizens of Guernsey, Iowa, and the petition of the First Presbytery of 
Ohio, officially signed, praying for the reconsideration and passage of 
the Blair educational bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HIGGINS presented a resolution of Capital Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, Dover, Del., in favor of the free coinage of silver; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CHANDLER presented a petition of the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, praying for the passage of a law to pro- 
hibit the sale of liquors at places of landing of immigrants; which was 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. PADDOCK presented a memorial of the Manufacturers’ Club of 
Philadelphia, Pa., praying the adoption of the specific and ad yalorem 
duties upon cotton hosiery fixed in the pending McKinley tariff bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. TURPIE, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 9041) to increase the pension of William Hamill, 
reported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

. BLAIR, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was refe: 
the bill (S. 3302) for the relief of Charles W. Geddes, reported it with- 
out amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. SPOONER. Iam instructed by the Committee on Claims to 


ttee on 


— 


back the bill (S. 1937) for the relief of Mrs. Flora Adams Dar- 
ing, with the request that the committee be discharged from its 
further consideration and that it be referred to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs, It was referred, I may say, in the Fiftieth Congress to 
the Committee on Claims, and reported back to the Senate by that com- 
mittee and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, which re- 
ported upon it. At this session it ought to have gone to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, but was erroneously referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. HAMPTON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported 
an amendment intended to be proposed to the fortification appropria- 
tion bill; which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed, 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, introduced a bill (S. 3779) granting a pen- 
sion to Sanford Kirkpatrick; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BATE introduced a bill (S. 3780) to give consent of Congress to 
the construction of a bridge over the Duck River, in Humphreys County, 
‘Tennessee; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 

Mr. TELLER (by request) introduced a bill (S. 3781) for the reħef 
of Joseph B. Hull, commodore United States Navy, retired; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
Mr. GORMAN introduced a bill (S. 3782) to further suspend the 
operation of section 5574 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 

tle LXXII, in relation to Guano Islands; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


EDWIN n. PARKS. 

Mr. SPOONER. I move that the bill (S. 1020) to authorize the 
President to restore Edwin R. Parks to his former rank in the Army, 
and place him on the retired-list be recommitted to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill was adversely reported and 
is on the Calendar under Rule IX. 

Mr. SPOONER. I make this motion with the consent of the chair- 
man of the committee and algo of the Senator who reported the bill. 
Tte purpose of the recommittal is to give a hearing to the oficer named 

t. 

The motion was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, returned to the Senate in compliance with its request the 
bill (S. 2598) increasing the pension of Walter P. Harrison. 

The m e also announced that the House had agreed to the amend- 
ments of the Se nate to the bill (H. R. 7166) to amend section 3 of An 
act dividing the State of Missouri into two judicial districts, and for 
other purposes.“ : 

The message further announced that the House insisted upon its 
amendments to the bill (S. 1306) for the erection of a public building 
at Hudson, N. Y., disagreed to by the Senate, agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. MILLIKEN, Mr. KERR of Iowa, and Mr. CLUNIE 
managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill (H. R. 
6291) granting a pension to Delia T. S. Parnell; in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed by 
the President pro tempore : 

A bill (S. 606) to provide for the purchase of a site and the erection 
ofa public building thereon at La Fayette, in the State of Indiana; 

A bill (8. 896 for the erection of a public building at Chester, Pa.; 

A bill (S. 903) for the erection of a public building at Cedar Rapids, 
Towa; 

A bill (S. 948) for the relief of Laban Heath & Co., of Boston, Mass.; 

A bill (S. 2304) to establish two additional land districts in the State 
of Washington; 

A bill (S. 954) authorizing the construction of a public building at 
Burlington, Iowa; 

A bill (S. 3472) for improving Aransas Pass; 

* A bill (H. R. 9548) providing for the classification of worsted cloths 
as woolens; and 

A bill (H. R. 1015) to provide for town-site entries of lands in what 
is known as Oklahoma, and for other purposes. 

PENSION APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there further morning business? 
If there be none, that order is closed. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7160) making appropriations for the payment of in- 
valid and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1891, and for other purposes, 
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The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The 5 submitted 
by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 4, line 68, before the word “ agents,” 
reine? ay the word “eighteen ” and insert the word twenty; so as 
to $ 


Rie the salaries of twenty agents for the payment of pensions, at $4,000 each, 
e 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays having been or- 
dered on agreeing to the amendment, the roll will be called, 

i Secretary proceeded to call the roll, and Mr. ALLISON answered 
in the tive. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators will abstain from conversa- 
tion, so that the responses can be heard. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I suggest, as there are many Senators now here 
who were not present yesterday evening when this matter was under 
consideration, that the amendment ought to be stated for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment has been stated. It 
will be again read. 

The Secretary read the amendment. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Although the roll-call has begun, I should like to 
make, for the benefit of those Senators who were not here yesterday, a 
brief statement. f 

Mr. COCKRELL., No name has answered, I think. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLI- 
SON] responded to his name when it was called. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask unanimous consent to be allowed to make a 
statement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and the Senator from Ohio will proceed. 

Mr. SHERMAN, This amendment proposes to increase the number 
of pension agents from eighteen to twenty. It is estimated for by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in the Book of Estimates and recommended 
by him. It is recommended strongly by the Secretary of the Interior 
and by the Commissioner of Pensions, not only in their annual re 
but inspecial reports, The reason given for it is that in three districts, 
the three mk 781 districts, there are on an average about 50,000 pen- 
sioners, making nearly twice as much work in every one of those as is . 
the average in the other districts, It is shown by the official docu- 
ments that it is utterly impossible for the pension agents in those dis- 
tricts to 3 and transact their business without this increase in 
the number of agencies. I do not pore to consolidate other dis- 
tricts; it probably might be done; but I ask that these two n 
agents may be authorized for the reasons that I have stated. I do not 
want to prolong the argument, but only to call the attention of Sena- 
tors who were not here yesterday to the pressing necessity of this ap- 
plication for an increase. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The roll-call will proceed. 

The Secretary resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr, BUTLER (when his name was called), Iam paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. : 

Mr. HOAR (when Mr. DAwrs's name was called). My colleague 
[Mr. DAWEs] is absent on an errand of which the Senate is aware and 
is paired with the Senator from Texas [Mr. REAGAN]. 

Mr. GRAY (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. CuLtom]. If he were present, I should vote 
u nay. > 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. If he were present, I 
I am with 


should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. McMILLAN (when his name was called). paired 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE], but I transfer that pair 
to my colleague [Mr. STOCKBRIDGE], who is unavoidably absent, and 
I vote yea. 


I am on the floor that I am paired with the senior Senator from Geo: 
[Mr. Brow]. : 

Mr. PADDOCK (when his name was called). I am paired with 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis]. I desire also to state that 
colleague [Mr. MANDERSON] is paired with the Senator from Kentu 
[Mr. BLACKBURN], both of whom are absent under an order of t 
Senate in the performance of an official duty. 

Mr. PASCO (when his name was called). I am paired with the 


ator from Illinois [Mr. FARWELL]. In his absence, I withhold m 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. PIERCE]. 
Mr. SQUIRE (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 


vote. 
Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). I am paired with 
Mr. REAGAN (when is name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES]. fi 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL]. If he were presént, I should 
vote yea. 


the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. GIBSON], _ If he were present 
I should vote yea. j ; 

The roll-call was concluded. ; 

Mr. MORRILL. I am paired with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
HARRIS], and therefore withhold my vote. 1175 

Mr. PASCO, L have made an arrangement to transfer my pair with 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. FARWELL] to the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Voornexs], and I vote “nay.” 

Mr, K. Is the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] recorded? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas is not 
recorded. i 


Mr. HISCOCK. Then I refrain from voting, as I am paired with 
him 


The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 19; as follows: 


YEAS—3. 
Aldrich, e, Pettigrew, Spooner, 
5 a San 
. awley, ‘ower, 
Casey, Hoar A Quay, Wilson of Iowa. 
Chandler, McMillan, Sanders, 
Moody, Sawyer, 
` Payne, Sherman. 
NAYS—19. 
Allison, Cockrell, Hampton, Tarpie, 
Barbour, Coke, Ingalls, Vest, 
Bate, Colquitt, Pasco, Walthall, 
Berry, Faulkner, Plumb, Wilson of Md. 
Call, Gorman, Teller, 
ABSENT—39. 
Blackburn, Enstis, Jones of Arkansas, Pugh, 
Blodgett, Evarts, Jones of Nevada, Ransom, 
3 Farwell, eee — > 
er, uire, 
Cameron, Gibson, Manderson, Stockbridge, 
Cullom, Gray, Mi Vance, 
Daniel, 4 Morgan, Voorhees, 
Daw: sat Be 3 88 
Dolph, iggins, X olco! 
— Hiscock, Pierce, 
So the amendment was agreed to. 5 
Mr. ALLISON. In line 37, page 3, has the word That been in- 


serted after the words And provided further?” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has been inserted. 

Mr. ALLISON. Inline 39, after the word show, I move to strike 
out the comma, if it has not been done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so ordered, if there be no 
objection. 

r. ALLISON. In line 41, after the word war, I move to insert 
asemicolon in place of the colon, and to begin the next word with a 
small a.“ — 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move the same amendment in line 42, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, It will be so ordered. 

Mr. ALLISON. And the same in line 47. Inline 56 I move to in- 
sert a semicolon in place of the period, beginning the word and“ 
with a small a.“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Those amendments will be made. 
The Chair would suggest that in line 50 the word said before the 
words 30th day of June” might be stricken out. 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir; I agree to that amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That amendment will be made. In 
lines 51 and 52 are the words from their dates of passage. 

Mr. ALLISON. Those words should go out. They are superfluous. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The words will be stricken out. 

Mr. ALLISON. In line 56 I move to strike out the period and in- 
sert a semicolon, beginning the word and with a small a.“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. ALLISON, In line 75, on page 4, I move to strike out the 
od and insert a semicolon and a small a. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so ordered, In line 94 

e same change should be made. The period will be stricken out 

ie semicolon inserted, and the word and“ will begin with a 
a. n 

Mr. ALLISON. That is right. I ask the Chief Clerk to read from 

es 68 to 70, inclusive. 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Chief Clerk will read lines 68 

70, inclusive. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 2 

—ç— the salaries of twenty agents for the payment of pensions, at $4,000 each, 


Mr, ALLISON. The amendment of the Senator from Ohio having 
an agreed to, 880,000“ should be inserted instead of 572,000.“ 
. COCKRELL, That can be done when the bill is reported to 
the Senate as well as it can be done now. 

Mr. KLLISON. I think so. Still it can be done now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That amendment will be made. 

Mr. I am opposed to that amendment and at the 
21 proper time wilt test it. 4 
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Mr. WASHBURN (when his name was called). I am paired with | Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator wants to raise the question in the 


Senate both amendments can be considered together. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first amendment having been 
agreed to, the second amendment is a matter of computation, 

Mr. COCKRELL. That will follow, of course. I assume that it can 
be done as wellin the Senate. We shall have to take another vote on 
that question of increase. 

Mr. ALLISON. I suppose so. Those are all the amendments I 
have to propose, Mr. President. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There will have to be about thirty-odd thousand 
dollars added to the bill, if the amendment of the Senator from Ohio 
is retained, because it will take that much to run the two new agencies. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is still open to amendment 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in the 
amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Lask that the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, and all the amendments affected by it, be reserved, 
and a separate vote had on them. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask that the other amendments be concurred in 


en masse. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall the other amendments be con- 
curred in? 8 

The amendments were concurred in. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on concurring 
in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole, in line 68. 

Mr. COCKRELL, Let the amendment be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 68 it is proposed to strike out “‘ eight- 
een“ and insert twenty and strike out ‘‘seventy-two”’ and insert 
“eighty;’’ so as to read: 

ta salaries of twenty agents for the payment of pensions, at $4,000 each, 


Mr.COCKRELL, I feel mortified this morning, I confess I feel hu- 
miliated, that the great Committee on Appropriations, headed by the 
distinguished Senator from Iowa, who has served so long and fai! y, 
having reported this bill and declined to place upon it this increase of 
the pension agencies, then the Republican majority of theSenate should 
ride rough-shod over him in defiance of every profession they have made 
for the last twenty years. 

This is a reform Administration; this is an economical Administra- 
tion, and here you, the controlling majority, have created two offices 
of no more earthly benefit to the public service and to the oners 
of the country than the man burning sticks in the moon! There is no 
foundation whatever for this increase of official force by adding two 
useless and unnecessary offices. You had justas well throw the money 
away. It will benefit two spoilsmen who will be appointed to the of- 
fices, and that is all the benefit there will be in it except to the few 
appointees who will be appointed under them. I challenge any man 
to show that there is any particle of necessity for the creation of these 
two new offices with salaries of $4,000 each and the concomitants of 
about $22,000 in the way of clerk-hire and agency expenses and all 
the things that follow. 

Mr. PLUMB. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly, I yield. 

Mr. PLUMB. I wish to inquire as to that term spoilsmen, in 
the connection in which the Senator from Missouri seemed to use it 
with great unction, as if he had been in the habit of using it fora long 
time 

Mr. COCKRELL, Oh, yes; I am perfectly familiar with it. 

Mr. PLUMB. I wanted to know where the distinction arose in re- 
gard to this term, whether it applied to persons appointed under the 
late Administration in its conduct of the business of the country which 
required it to make changes and appoint persons from Missouri and 
elsewhere to the exclusion of Republi or whether it applies only to 
persons appointed under a Republican Administration. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I use it in the same sense as the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas and other Republicans used it during the Demo- 
cratic Administration. If you know what you meant by it then, you 
know what we mean by it now. 

Now, Mr. President 

Mr. BLAIR. I-should like to ask if the Senator does not mean by 
it now what he understood by it then during the four years when he 
was in the practice of it? [Laughter. ] 

Mr. COCKRELL. What is that? 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator has been a spoilsman for four years him- 
self, and I ask if he does not use the word now in the same sense he 
did then. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Suppose I was a spoilsman, does that justify the 
Republican party, the great party of God and morality in this country, ; 
in doing wrong and committing crimes and wickedness in the sight of 
God and man? 

Mr. BLAIR. You can not convict the Republican party of doing 
wrong upon the evidence of an admitted spoi 

Mr. RELL. That, Mr. President, has nothing to Go with it. 
If I were a spoilsman, if the Democratic party were a spoils party, does 
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that jastify the Republican party in being a spoils party > That is not 
the Per Bh The question is whatis the Republican y doing in 
the creation of these unnecessary and useless offices? Hor years and 
years, four long years under a Democratic Administration, we had only 
eighteen pension agencies. They performed all the duties required of 
pension agencies for years and years. Why, Mr. President, there used 
to be, if my recollection is correct, eighty-odd pension agencies through- 
out the country. 

Mr. ALLISON. Fifty-seven. 

Mr. COCKRELL, Fifty-seven when the pensioners did not number 
one-half what they are to-day; and Congress found, after a long expe- 
rience, that by the reduction of the number of pension agencies there 
could be real, practical reform introduced into the public service, and 
that the public service would be better conducted than with a larger 
number, A Republican Congress made many of these reductions be- 
cause they were necessary and the service was benefited thereby. 

Now, what is the pretext ſor this? The pretext is that in the State of 
Ohio and in the State of Indiana there are upon the pension-rolls a very 
large number of pensioners. The number upon the roll of the Colum- 
bus, Ohio, agency is 49,591 pensioners to be paid, on the roll at Indian- 
apolis 44,606, and on the roll at Chicago 41,004. The pretext is that in 
these places there are 49,591 pensioners at Columbus and 44,606 in 
Indianapolis to be paid by the agents. What are these pension agen- 
cies? They are creations of the President. The President divides the 
United States into districts and defines the geographical limits of each 

sion agency. He has the power to increase the pension districts at 
is will and pleasure or to reduce them. If he increases them the ap- 
pointees can receive no compensation until Congress has provided it. 
He can redistrict them any day he desires. He can alter, amend, or 
change the geographical limits of pension agencies at his will and pleas- 
ure. We appropriate for eighteen agencies. ‘The President deter- 
mines where those agencies shall be located and the geographical limits 
of the respective agencies. Now let us see how these geographical limits 
are to-day. 

Here we have San Francisco, embracing the States of California, Ne- 
vada, and Oregon and the Territories of Alaska, Idaho, Montana, 
Utah, Washington, and Wyoming, including the navy pensioners. In 
that district there are 7,538 pensioners. Here is a very large area of 
territory, ten times, twenty times, I suppose, the area of the States of 
Ohio and Indiana, all the pensioners in which are paid from one agency. 
Then there is Augusta, Me., with a pension list of 13,913, and then Con- 
cord, N. H., with a pension list of 14,709. The Augusta district em- 
braces the State of Maine and the Concord district embraces the States 
of New Hampshire and Vermont. Then we have another district of 
Boston, with only 28,000, but the President can rearrange these dis- 
tricts and put New Hampshire and Maine and Vermont into one dis- 
trict, and then there will only be 27,000 pensioners in that district. 
He can put the two districts of Concord and Augusta into one district, 
and there will only be 27,000 pensioners in it. 

Mr. President, let us go a little further. Here we come to Colum- 
bus with 49,591 pensioners and Indianapolis with 44,606 pensioners 
right by the side of it. We have Louisville with 13,997, and close by 
we have Pittsburgh with only 23,306. Right on one side of Ohio we 
have Pittsburgh, almost shadowing the State of Ohio, with only 23,306 
pensioners on the roll, and right below and just opposite Indiana, with 
only the Ohio River separating it, we have the Kentucky agency with 
only 13,997. 

Mr. President, there is no harm done to anybody, there can be no 
harm done to the public service to attach the portion of Ohio nearest 
Pittsburgh to the Pittsburgh agency. That will reduce the number in 
Ohio. Then there is the Louisville district with only about one-third 
of this proportion. Now attach a part of the Ohio district to that and 
a part of the Indiana district and part of the Illinois district if neces- 
sary, removing the office from Louisville to Cincinnati or to Evansville 
or Jeffersonville or some convenient place, and change the boundaries 
of the district, and no harm is done; there is equality, there is justice 
done. Then there is no increase of salaries of public officers unneces- 
sary for the administration of justice economically and efficiently. 

It is wholly immaterial whether there are eighteen or twenty or 
fifty or ten or only one pension agency, so far as the pensioners are con- 
cerned. The pensioners are not affected by the agency either one way 
or the other, except as tax-payers. I say that every solitary pensioner 
could be just as well paid from Washington by one agency as promptly 
and as regularly and as certainly as they are now and as quickly as 
they are now. It is not a question of convenience to pensioners at all. 
They are not considered in this matter. I will tell you, Mr. President, 
what is considered. It is the creation of two new offices with salaries 
of $1,000 and the perquisites. This is the only inducement in my judg- 
ment that there is or can be properly urged for this amendment. 

I protest against it. It is not just to the tax-payers of this country. 
It is not just to the Committee on Appropriations, where there was no 
division on this question, as I understood. Nobody there supposed it 
was necessary that we should have two additional pension agencies, 
simply to gratify the distinguished Senators and Representatives and 
leading men of Ohio and of Indiana, that they might have in each of 

- those States another public office worth $4,000 to distribute. 


The pensioners are not = over the counter at a pension agency, or 
none except those who live within the geographical delivery of that 
e Row They are paid by checks sent to them quarterly, at the 
ginning of the quarters, December, March, June, and September, 
and it is not a question affecting the ioners in any shape, manner, 
or form. They will be paid just as promptly and as efficiently with 
eighteen prea as they will be with twenty. They would be 
as well with sixteen as with eighteen. The territorial limits of the 
Ohio district are small when compared with many of the other dis- 
tricts. 

Why, Mr. President, I have already read you what we have in the 
San Francisco agency. Now, I will state the limits of the agency at 
Knoxville, Tenn, That agency embraces the States of Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas, ten States, extending from the Atlan- 
tic nearly to the Pacific and all around our Gulf border. There are 
pensioners in every one of those States, scattered at different points in 
the States, who are paid from one agency. You see that that district 
is a very large one. So the San Francisco district is a large one. 

Take the Topeka (Kans.) district. Thatis composed of the States of 
Colorado, Kansas, and Missouri, and the Territory of New Mexicoand 
the Indian Territory—four times, five times the size of Ohio, and hav- 
ing nearly as many pensioners. It has 38,570 pensioners, nearly as 
many as the Columbus agency or the Indianapolis agency, and covers 
an immensely larger area than the Ohio or the Indiana agency. 

Here is the Pittsburgh agency, a small one; here is the Loniaville 
agency, a small one; and all that is necessary to be done is for the Pres- 
ident to exercise his power of subdividing or rearranging these districts 
and placing a part of Ohio with the Pittsburgh district and a part of 
Indiana with the Lonisville district. It can all be done without any 
inconvenience or additional expense. But no, that will not do! This 
reform Administration, this reform Senate, this economical Senate, 
must impose thirty or forty thousand dollars’ additional expense upon 
the tax-payers of the United States, for what pu ? Simply to cre- 
ate two useless and unnecessary offices that benefit no one, that can be 
a conyenience to no one. 

I protest against this, Mr. President, and upon the adoption of this 
amendment I shall call for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole, and on this question 
the Senator from Missouri asks that the yeas and nays may be entered 
on the Journal. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate but a 
moment on this question. The Senator from Missouri is making a 
very big affair out of a very small matter comparatively. The reason 
for an increase of the number of pension agencies is because the num- 
ber of pensioners has so vastly increased that it is practically impossi- 
ble for the agent in Ohio to sign the checks, and no delegation of au- 
thority to sign checks ought to be made except under special circum- 
stances, as in the Treasury Department. 

The Senator complains that we have had eighteen agencies and now 
it is proposed to make twenty—two new offices. My answer is that in 
the last eighteen months the number of pensioners on the list in the 
United States has increased over 60,000—27,000 the last fiscal year—and 
from the Ist of July last year to the Ist of January this year it in- 
creased 30,000; so that the number of pensioners is increasing largely, 
greater in proportion than the number of pension agencies. 

Besides, when I showed the Senate that in the State of Ohio one officer 
is compelled to pay more than one-tenth of all the pensioners in the 
United States and has to draw checks to the number of 260,000, it 
seems to me that that ought to be an answer. 

I go further than that. I very seldom dispute with the Committee 
on Appropriations, because they are generally right, but when new 
questions come up and new exigencies arise, which may not be foreseen 
at the time a bill is considered in committee, as a matter of course they 
ought not to feel that this work should not be examined into. In this 
particular case the Secretary of the Treasury estimated for these two 
additional pension agents in the regular estimates. Besides that, the 
Secretary of the Interior recommends it in the strongest terms, not only 
in his annual report, but in a special communication in response to our 
inquiry, an inquiry proposed by me, and the Commissioner of Pensions, 
who is known to be a careful and successful officer, also recommends 
the increase, and gives the reason for it to show that this officer can 
not be expected to do all this duty. 


Now, as to the reorganization of all the pension agencies, there are 
difficulties in the way of that which I can see, but if that ought to 
Why was not this / 


have been done why was it not done years ago? 
outery made in Democratic times if these small agencies scattered 
throughout the country ought not to have existed? Why should not 
the last Secretary of the Interior have provided for them? ‘The Sena- 
tor from Missouri has been upon the Committee on Appropriations for 
years. If this faulty distribation of the pension agencies throughout 
the country was wrong, why has it not been corrected before? But I 
can see reasons why it has remained as it is. I can see that when pen- 
sioners are in the habit of going to a particular agent and correspond 
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with that agent and send their affidavits, ete., to him, a change ought 
not to be made except for strong reasons. It ought not to be made 
merely because thenumber of pensioners has increased in certain States, 
as in Ohio and Indiana and Illinois, those three large States, and for 
that reason it may not be wise to combine districts. 

Take the Louisville district. The Louisville district extends over a 
Jarge portion of country already. It has a large extent of territery. 
As a general rule, pensioners do not like to go much beyond their own 
State for their pensions. The pensioners of Ohio would naturally go 
to Columbus and those in Indiana to Indianapolis. If the number of 
pensioners has increased greatly there as to make it n to have 
additional officers in the opinion of the authorities charged with the 
execution of this duty, why not grant it? 

The cost of paying pensions is a mere bagatelle compared to the 
amount of pensions themselves. You pay $100,000,000 a year and the 
entire cost of doing it is about $270,000, less than one-third of 1 per 
cent. Here this adds to this service distributing $100,000,000 but 
$8,000. The clerical force that is now provided for will be sufficient 
for these new offices. Is this so great a subject? Isay not. Besides 
we have already passed and it is known we shall ee on bills 
which will add largely to, if not double, the number of pensioners on the 
list already. 

Suppose we add thirty or fifty million dollars to the total. That 
throws upon these officers additional duty, and that duty undoubtedly is 
greater at the beginning than after the pensions are established and 

wn. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that this is a plain measure of public 
justice, I do not care who is the pension agent. 

Mr. COCKRELL. In that connection, will the Senator permit me 
to make a statement or simply to ask @ question which I think it is 
due that I should ask him, instead of making a statement ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. COCKRELL. You know there is a mysterious way of informa- 
tion reaching the public and also the ears of Senators, and informa- 
tion has reached the Senate that there was a very warm, lively, and 
mra contest in Ohio for the appointment of the pension agent for 

e Ohio agency, and that the friend of a distinguished citizen not 
now in official life, once holding the highest executive position in the 
gift of the Government, was selected over the choice of other distin- 
guished citizens who were supposed to have a greater right to make 
recommendations than he had, and that the gentleman who was so 
egregiously disappointed is very patiently awaiting the creation of this 
new office that he may be rewarded with it. Isay that is the rumor 
which is going around, but whether it is true or not I do not know. 

Mr. 8 AN. Thatshows that my friend from Missouri, who is 
supposed to know everything, has been looking into small details about 
local matters that have no more connection with this than the man in 
the moon. : 

The Secretary of the Interior recommended this increase long before 
the change referred to was made or the controversy arose, and General 
Mitchell, one of the most distinguished officers of the Union Army in 
the late war, was appointed pension agent and is there at Columbus 
now. The contest has ended within a month or two, and it has noth- 
ing to do with this question. This recommendation was made by these 
officers long before this controversy arose, and the Senator has got two 
things quite ajar with each other. : 

All I ask is that such provision shall be made that the territory 
may be so subdivided among these large districts that it will dimin- 
ish the work of these districts and provide for it with a salary of $4,000 
a year. The clerical force already appropriated for can be redistrib- 
uted so as not to increase the expense éxcept to that extent. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I will ask the Senator from Ohio whether it is 
not agreed that on the division of Ohio into two districts the person to 
be appointed, a gentleman by the name of A. B. Cole, is not already 
selected for this new district? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir; I do not think so, because I do not think 
there has been any conference about it. It may be that Captain Cole, 
who is a man of prominence in Ohio, if they should appoint one, might 
be appointed. That is very probable, but there is no such agreement, 
no such arrangement that I know of. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, like the Senator from Missouri, I 
feel grieved that a majority of the Senate have yoted to insert this 
amendment; but I do not feel specially humiliated by it becauseit only 
shows that the majority have not examined this question with the care 
which I think they ought to have done. 

The pension agency in Ohio is at the capital of the State, and of 
course, with due regard to the Senator from Ohio as respects the con- 
venience of pensioners, it seems to me from a distance that a division 
nf Ohio into two pension districts would necessitate the carrying of one 
to Cincinnati and of the other to Cleveland probably, and in that way 
more of the pensioners will be inconvenienced than are now. 

There is no difficulty in the pension agent at Columbus, at Chicago, 
Topeka, or Indianapolis paying all the pensioners he is called upon to 
pay; not. is there any harm in allowing a subordinate to sign the pen- 
sion checks, in my belief, as this bill provides for. I do not suppose 
there is a large mercantile establishment or a large manufacturing 
establishment in the United States that does not, have at least two or 


three persons to sign the checks of the establishment. It is so cer- 
tainly in all great mercantile establishments where there are two or 
three confidential clerks, or certainly one who signs checks for the pur- 
po of drawing money from banks. We have provided that this ma 
done here, and we hold the pension agent responsible for this confi- 
dential officer; he is responsible on his bond. So it seems to me that 
we can get on with the present number of agents, eighteen, and I con- 
fess that I can not see why, if we establish this 3 we shall not 
be obliged in the near future to go further and establish four or five 
additional agencies, which I believe to be wholly unnecessary; and 
that is the reason why the committee reported against the amendment, 

Iam perfectly willing that the standing committee on the subject 
of pensions in the Senate shall take up this question and readjust it in 
accordance with their own judgment. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is not the question before the Committee on Pen- 
sions now? 

Mr. ALLISON. If so, that committee can readjust the matter so as 
to make the pension districts convenient to the pensioners and for the 
good of the Government. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. President, I desire to say, in consequence of 
what was remarked by the chairman of the committee [Mr. ALLISON ] 
and the suggestions of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL], that 
a resolution of the Senate isnow before the Committee on Pensions upon 
this very subject. The resolution is in these words: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Pensions be directed to report to the Senate 
— aa expediency of increasing the number of pension agents in the United 

The committee has not yet had an opportunity to consider this reso- 
lution. I think it might have been very well for the Committee on 
Appropriations to have consulted the Committee on Pensions with re- 
spect to the judgment of that committee on this matter before yielding 
assent, if it has yielded assent at all, to the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]. Ido not propose to antagonize the amend- 
ment, so far as I am concerned. 

I made a suggestion yesterday evening when this matter was under 
consideration that there were situations elsewhere which were worse 
than that to which the Senator from Ohio addressed himself and which 
he desired to remedy, and as an illustration I referred specially on yes- 
terday to the States of Nebraska and Kansas and the country beyond, 
west and north of Nebraska. There is no pension agency at all in the 
State of Nebraska, and there is none north or west of there until you 
reach the Pacific coast. The Topeka (Kans.) agency has about 40,000 
paea I think, on its list, and, as I stated yesterday, there isa 

arger percentage of ex-soldiers in the States of Nebraska and Kansas 

and North and South Dakota than in any other States of the Union iñ 
proportion to the aggregate population; and if any action is to be taken 
upon this subject I think the Committee on Pensions would recommend 
that there should be a general readjustment, embracing in its scope all 
the agencies in all the States, 

I am inclined to think that the suggestion of the Senator from Mis- 
souri is correct, that some of these smaller agencies should be consoli- 
dated with a view perhaps not to increasing the total number, but of 
affording the facilities which are demanded by the newer West, where 
the great soldier population is, rather than making special provision 
for two or three States farther east, comparatively small in area and 
compact as to population. If the proposition of the Senator from Ohio 
should obtain, then as I figure it the five agencies to take the place of 
the three agencies existing under the present law in the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois would have an average of 27,000 each. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The addition of two new agencies will undoubt- 
edly cause a recast of the districts forthe accommodation of all. The 
President of the United States has full power to change them. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I do not see how that result is to be reached, start- 
ing in on the line defined by the Senator from Ohio. It seems to me 
it will be more readily reached by taking all the United States and all 
the agencies as they exist to-day and making a general readjustment, 
leaving the President to do that upon the basis on which it now stands, 
And then, if found necessary afterwards, let us go further and make ad- 
ditional agencies so as to supply the newer country as well as the older 
country, if it can not be done otherwise. 2 

As I stated before and I have the figures here—with the two addi- 
tional agencies in the three States which were named by the Senator, 
the average of pensioners paid will be 27,000 in each, upon the theory 
of his amendment. That I think is below the proper average for 
an agency; about 30,000 is thought to be the proper average, I think. 
There are in New England, as has been stated, a number of agencies 
at which there are somewhere only from twelve to thirteen or fourteen 
thousand pensioners on the lists. It might result in some inconvenience, 
but if the matter of economy is to be considered it seems to me that 
some of those agencies might be consolidated, and Ohio and Indiana and 
Illinois and the States of the trans-Missouri country might be relieved. 

I only mention this to show that it is possible perhaps to readjust 
the districts without an increase of the number of agencies. Ido not 
wish to antagonize the Senator’s amendment for the increase, but I de- 
sire, when the subject is considered, that it shall be considered with 
reference to the whole situation in all the States, not only with a view 
of getting the relief which he thinks he ought to have for those States, 
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but with a view of getting the relief which we know we ought to have 
in the newer States of the newer West. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, the Committee on pati, a 
in considering this matter, recognized, as we all do, the great liberality 
of Con; in making appropriations for pensions, already amounting 
to $100, 000,000 r annum, and if the bills now pending shall become 
laws they will add $100,000,000 more this year, so that beginning with 
the year 1891 we shall have at least $200,000,000 per annum for some 
years to come to pay to pensioners. We believed that at all events we 
should practice economy in the administration of this office, but not 
that economy which would prevent or obstruct the Commissioner of 
Pensions in the due execution of the laws. 

In looking at his report we found that under the present laws there 
are now pending in his office 479,000 claims of pensioners which have 
not been acted upon, among other reasons, for the want of a sufficient 
clerical force in the office. That is a t outrage upon the pension- 
ers, Their claims are entitled to s y adjustment, and every mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations believed that the proper policy 
for Congress to pursue was to give sufficient clerical force to adjust 
the claims and pay the pensioners when their claims were ascertained. 
So far as I know, there has not been a single statement made which 
shows that there has been the slightest obstruction in the payment of 
the amounts due after they are ascertained and passed upon by the 
Commissioner of Pensions, 

So far as the pension agencies are concerned, there is a growing 
amount of business as a matter of course, and to provide for that the 
committees of both Houses have very wisely determined for a proper 
increase in the clerical force of the pension agencies and have empow- 
ered the chief deputy to sign the name of the agent to the checks for 
the payment of pensions. There is not a single human being who 
does not know that in private business transactions and in the transac- 
tions of every Department of the Government there are hundreds of 
men who perform twice the duty and the labor of these pension agents. 

I agree that we must make ample provision to execute the law, and 
it seems to me that, in the interest of the soldier and in the interest 
of economy both, the Committee on Appropriations of the House and 
of the Senate have started at the right end of the line, and that is the 
increase of the force in the Pension Office to adjudicate the claims, 

The pension agencies had an appropriation last year of $185,000 for 
the employment of clerks in the various offices. This bill as it came 
from the other House made an appropriation of $220,000, and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate recommended the full estimate 
of $250,000, or an increase of $65,000 over last year. So we are in- 
creasing the clerical force of these agencies; we are making provision, 
in the case of the sickness or absence or inability of the agent, that his 
chief deputy may sign the checks and the business may go on, and we 
have afforded everything which is necessary to facilitate the business 
of the offices, 

As I have said, with this immense appropriation of $100,000,000 per 
annum, and soon by your legislation to be $200,000,000, we are met 
with the proposition to create useless offices, to make provision for party 
men, not in the interest of the soldier, for it makes no difference whether 
the territory of an agent embraces one State or ten States in the Union. 
With the mail facilities now a check can be sent from Washington 
to Chicago in twenty-four or twenty-five hours. With all the facili- 
ties which are furnished by this Government you might reduce the 
number of agencies and save money, and yet have the business per- 
formed as well as it is done to-day; and I believe, with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL], that a single pension agency in this 
city with the proper organization could perform this entire duty. 

In the interest of the soldiers, or as so claimed, you may bankrupt 
this Government, and you probably will, for within fifteen years you 
will spend more money for pensions than it cost to put down the re- 
bellion. In the name of patriotism you will ruin every other interest 
until the country is absolutely bankrupted. 

I say to the Senator from Ohio that it does seem to me that even he 
ought to hesitate about creating useless offices, making places for par- 
tisans, and only for party service. It is true that the Commissioner of 
Pensions has recommended the creation of these two places, but he has 
dwelt specially upon the necessity for the increase of the clerical force 
in his own office and in the agencies, and he has recommended ear- 
nestly the other provision to which I have referred, of permitting the 
deputy to sign checks in the absence of his chief. That is all that the 
good administration of that office requires at this time. For that you 
have provided in the pending legislation; and as this increase is to 
come out of the annual expenditures for pensions of $200,000, 000 I trust 
Senators will see that it is time to consider whether the interests of 
the Government require this increased appropriation, 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, I was exceedingly gratified to hear 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio give his case away entirely in 
these words, that the creation of these two new offices would only in- 
crease the expenditures $8,000, the amount of their salaries, for, he 
said, the clerical force already provided could run their offices. Now, 
Mr. President, what is that but a frank admission that the clerical force 
provided for in this bill can under the present eighteen agents run the 
offices and pay expenses just as well as to give these other two men 
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$4,000 apiece? That shows pure and simple that this is merely the 
gift of an office, an honor, un emolument, to two distinguished Repub- 
lican citizens. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I say that the amount appropriated for these of- 
fices is already provided for. You have increased the clerical force, 
If there was no necessity for increasing the number of pension agencies, 
why increase the clerical force? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Because we wanted additional force in the offices. 
It always has been done, and the force has been increased as the neces- 
sary labors increased in the office; but that does not show any neces- 
sity for the increase of the number of the agents. 

Mr. SHERMAN, It does show this: That in three or four places 
where there is such an enormous number of pensioners, averaging be- 
tween forty-five and fifty thousand, and likely to increase 50 per cent., 
there must be other heads and other pension agents as well as addi- 
tional clerical force. You have increased the clerical force here 25 per 
cent. and we propose to increase the pension agents 10 per cent. 

Mr. COCKRELL. We have increased the clerical force enough to 
do this work, to do it under one agent, to do it under eighteen or un- 
der any other number. They are sufficient to do it. There is no more 
necessity of putting these two additional officers in office to draw $4,000 
a year each than there would be to create two new pension offices for 
the adjudication of pension claims—not new offices established else- 
where for the adjudication of pension claims, but we have one Pension 
Office here that adjudicates pension claims coming from all over the 
United States and from all foreign countries. 

Mr. SHERMAN, But you have added to the force of examiners. 

Mr. COCKRELL. We have added to the force, but we do not in- 
crease the number of Commissioners of Pensions, One man is su 
intending in the Pension Office the adjudication of a million applica- 
tions of various kinds. 8 

Mr. SHERMAN, The pension clerks and pension agents are simply 
subordinates of the Commissioner. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The truth about it is that all they do is simply 
to sign the drafts and the clerks do all the work. The ts are sim- 
ply figure-heads who sign the drafts and the checks upon the deposi- 
tories for the payment of money. They are only required to attach 
their signature, and we have now given them an assistant who can 
sign their names for them in their temporary absence, when they want 
to take an evening drive, or a pleasure excursion, or to go off on a 
political campaign. The chief ee can attend to the business in 
their absence, and it is legal, for their bonds cover it. The very fact 
that the clerical force provided here is sufficient with the eighteen pen- 
sion agencies to do all this business shows the absolute want of any 
necessity whatever for an increase of these offices. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll on the question of concurring 
in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. McMILLAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. I transfer that pair to my 
colleague [Mr. STOCKBRIDGE], who is unavoidably absent, and vote 
‘yea. 77 

Mr. PADDOCK (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis]. My colleague [Mr. MANDER- 
SON] is paired with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN]. 
Both of these Senators are absent under an order of the Senate. 

Mr. PASCO (when his name was called). Under the arrangement 
which I before announced I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. FARWELL] to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], 


and I vote nay. 
Mr. REAGAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 


Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAwes]. If he were present Ishould 
vote nay. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. RANSOM. Iam paired with the Senator from North Dakota 


[Mr. PIERCE]. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON] is 
paired with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER]. We have 
transferred the pairs, and the Senator from Pennsylvania and myself 
will vote. I vote nay.“ 

Mr. HEARST (after having voted in the negative). I withdraw my 
vote. I believe my colleague [Mr. STANFORD] is not present. 

Mr. MORRILL, On this question I am paired with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Iam paired with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Pd] and therefore withhold my vote. 

The result was then announced—yeas 22, nays 21; as follows: 


YEAS—22. 
Allen, Dixon, Payne, Sherman, 
Blair, e, Platt, 7 —.— 
Cameron, Hawley, Power, ashburn. 
Casey, Hoar, Quay, Wilson of lowa. 
Chandler, MeMillan, Sanders, 

vis, Moody, Sawyer, 

NAYS—21. 
Allison, Gray, 
Barbour, Colquitt, Hampton, Walthall, 
Bate, Faulkner, Tarai Wilson of Md, 
Berry, George, Pasco, 
Call, Gibson, Piumb, 
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ABSENT—40, 
Al Eustis, Kenna, 
Blackburn, a Manderson, Timen sen 
Blodgett, Farwell, McPherson, Stanford, 
Brown, Hale, tebell, Stewart, 
Buter, organ, dge, 
Dawes, teeta added, — 
Daniel, Hiscock, Pettigrew, Vance, 
Dolph, Jones of Arkansas, Pierce, Voorhees, 
Edmunds, Jonesof Nevada, Pugh, Wolcott. 


So the amendment was concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A from the House of Representatives by Mr. MCPHERSON, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill (H. R. 10102) mak- 
ing an appropriation to supply a deficiency in the appropriation for the 
contingent expenses of the House of Representatives; in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


CORRECTION OF JOURNAL, 


Mr. PLUMB. ‘Yesterday I voted yea“ on the motion to postpone 
the consideration of orthe taking effectof whatis known as the worsted 
bill. ‘The clerkatthe desk seems to ha ve got medown as voting hay, 
probably upon a theory he had that I ought not to vote yea,“ but I 
did vote yea for the reason that I believed the consideration of the 
bill was entirely out of keeping with the tariff legislation in the other 
branch of Congress. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would state in protection 
of the clerks that there was so much confusion prevailing in the Senate 
Chamber when the roll-call was proceeding that responses were very 
imperfectly heard, as frequently occurs, and this mistake arose in con- 
sequence of the disorder upon the floor of the Senate. The clerk who 
was calling the roll appealed to the Chair for his understanding of the 
vote, and the opinion of the clerk was corroborated by the Chair, and 
the mistake therefore really rests with the Chair. 

Mr. PLUMB. The only thing I want to observe about it is that I 
was present myself, and [ should have been glad to have the clerk 
appeal to me, perhaps not as the final authority upon the subject, but 
at all events as one at least fairly entitled to be heard on it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The appeal was made after the Sen- 
ator had left the Chamber and after the rolbcall had been concluded. 


MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of House bill 8152, being the West Point Military Academy bill. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. FRYE. I wish the Senator from Iowa would allow me to ask 
for an executive session of fifteen or twenty minutes. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ishall be glad to yield to the Senator if it will only 
take fifteen or twenty minutes. - 

Mr. VEST. Let me suggest to the Senator from Maine that we go 
on until 4 o’clock and then go into executive session. 

Mr. FRYE. Iam afraid there will be no quorum then. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator from Mississippi is not in at this moment 
and I will wait until this bill is through before I ask for the execu- 
tive session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the motion of 
the Senator from Iowa to proceed to the consideration of the Military 
Academy appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, ed to consider the bill (H. R. 8152) making appropria- 
tions for the support of the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1891. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 4, line 8, before the word ‘‘thou- 
sand.“ to strike out ‘‘thirteen’’ and insert twenty; so as to make 
the clause read: 

Re and im ş — . boards, |- 
2 shingles.slate i ti !.... paa locks, A syne rani 
pas turpentine, oils, varnish, brushes, stone, brick, fag, lime, cement, plaster, 

, sewer and drain pipe, blasting-powder, fuse, iron, steel, tools, inery, 
mantels, and other similar materiais, renewing roofs, and for pay of overseer 
and master-builder and citizen mechanics, and labor employed upon repairs 
and improvements that can not be done by enlisted men, $50,300. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the amend- 
ments of the Committee on Appropriations will be acted upon as they 
are reached in the reading of the bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

Mr. ALLISON. On page 8, in line 21, I move to strike out the semi- 
colon and insert a period. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, on page 4, line 24, to insert, before 
the word rubber,“ the word and,“ and in the same line, after the 
word bands,“ to strike out and so forth;’’ so as to make the clause 


For stationery, namely: Blank- paper, : 

sobs e e was, yakn, foldon e 
2 set hid ate ay A supp es, penholders, tape, nives, blotting- 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, ALLISON. I move to insert a comma after the word wood, 
in line 10, page 4. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, on page 5 to strike out lines 13, 14, 
and 15, as follows: 
ean two clerks to the quartermaster and adjutant, respectively, at $1,200 each, 


The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 18, after the word avail- 
able,“ to strike out upon approval of this act; so as to make the 
clause read: 

For department of avs, artillery, and infantry tactics, namely: For tan- 


bark or other proper cover for , to be immediately available and to 
be purchased in open market on written order of the superintendent, $600. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary continued the reading of the bill to line 12, on page 11. 

Mr. ALLISON. On page 11, after line 12, I move to insert a proviso, 
at the request of the Secretary of War, who says that for the conven- 
ience of the soldiers at West Point it is necessary. I have not ex- 
amined it with care but will do so before the bill finally passes. It is 
not an amendment that has been considered by the committee, but it 
will be examined further. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 11, after line 12, it is proposed to add 
the following additional proviso: 

And provided further, That the enlisted men known as the artillery detach- 
ment at West Point shall be mustered out of the service as artillerymen and 
immediately re-enlisted as army-service men in the Quartermaster’s De 
ment, continuing to perform the same duties and to have the same pa‘ 8 
ances, rights, and privileges, and subject to the rules, regulations, ands laws in 
the same manner as if their service had been continuous in the ; and 
their said service shall be considered and declared to be continuous in the Army, 

Mr. COCKRELL. What is the special object of that provision? 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMBE] had a com- 
munication from the Secretary of War respecting it. The object I have 
no doubtis to relieve these artillerymen and allow others to be enlisted 
in the artillery in lieu of them. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Allowing their places to be filled in the Army? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes. 

Mr. PLUMB, These men are not doing artillery service. They are 
doing the special service which they would be authorized specifically 
by law to do if this amendment shou'd pass. They are merely detailed 
from the artillery service to render special service at West Point, and 
both the Secretary of War and the Quartermaster-General said it would 
be greatly to the interest of the service to have them placed in that cat- 
egory in the military service. 

Mr. GORMAN. Lask the Senator from Kansas if it is not an increase 
in the Army in fact to that extent? 

Mr. PLUMB. Not necessarily, unless people are recruited. I will 
state tothe Senator that there are to-day less enlisted men in the Army 
than the law permits to be there. So there is no necessary increase 
whatever. If to-day the men could be found there would be two thou- 
sand persons permitted to be added by law to the number of enlisted 
men in the Army. 

Mr. GORMAN. I should like to ask the Senator whether under 
this provision, in case the Army was filled up, it would not make an 
actual increase? 

Mr. PLUMB. In case there was an actual increase of the Army to 
the number of 25,000 men it would make an increase, say, of thirty or 
forty men, but that will not necessarily be the result. I call the at- 
tention of the Senator to the fact that a proposition is pending also to 
make somie increase in the artillery force specifically in order to man 
the different coast defenses which are in process of creation; but unless 
the Army is more successful in recruiting than it heretofore has been 
the effect will be simply to take a certain number of persons out of 
the artillery branch of the Army and transfer them to the special-sery- 
ice branch. ; 

Mr. ALLISON. Iwill say to the Senator from Maryland that this 
matter will be submitted to the Secretary of War with a view to have 
the reasons for this change, which I will submit to Senators, and in 
conference, if not otherwise, it can be stricken out. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, on page 13, line 20, after the word 
“available,” tostrike out upon the approval of this act; so as to read: 


For purchase and repair of instruments for band, $600; tobe in open 
market on the order of the superintendent, and to be y available. 


1890. 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment was, on 
page 14, after line 16, to insert the following: 

For necessary changes required in the plumbing of the cadet hospital, $2,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 20, after the word ‘‘ avail- 
able, to strike out upon the approval of this act; so as to read: 

For two sets of officers’ quarters, to be immediately available, $20, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

‘The next amendment was, on page 14, line 23, after the word ‘‘avail- 
able, to strike out upon the approval of this act; so as to read: 

For one cavalry barrack, to be located near the present cavalry stable, and to 
be y available, twenty-one thousand. 

Mr. ALLISON. The word dollars should be inserted after “‘thou- 
sand,” in line 24. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That correction will be made. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 1, after the word avail- 
able, to strike out upon the approval of this act; ” sọ as to read: 

For one quartermaster’s store-house, to be immediately available, $18,000. 

Theamendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, to strike out from line 3 to 
line 5, inclusive, in the following words: 

for the Milii imm 

n Bay spt on bow 3 8 

The amendment was — 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 8, after the word ‘‘ayail- 
able, to strike out upon the approval of this act;’’ so as to read: 


For ten sets of quarters for enlisted men and their eir families, to be built in sets 
of twos, pc each set to contain four rooms, and to be immediately avail- 


„ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 15, to strike out lines 10 and 11, 
in the following words: 

For the construction of a hospital for enlisted men, $30,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 14, after the word avail- 
able,” to strike out upon the approval of this act;’’ so as to read: 

For one set of quarters for watchmen at south wharf, o be immediately avail- 
able, $1,500. 

The awendment was agreed to. 

‘The next amendment was, on page 15, line 18, after the word ‘‘avail- 
able,” to strike out upon approval of this act, five“ and insert one 
thousand two;’’ so as to read: 


For maintaining and improving the ands of the Ac cemetery, including 
se er of trees, plants, tools, and materials, to be immediately available, 
* 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 21, after the word avail- 
able, to strike out upon the approval of this act;’’ so as to read: 
For addition to quarters of the superintendent of the cadet laundry, to be im- 
mediately available, $400, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 25, after the word avail- 
able, to strike out upon the approval of this act;’’ so as to read: 

1 

Ria ae yes Anpa Bo mediocre “Pai cea E 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 5, after the word avail- 
able,“ to strike out upon the approval of this act;“ so as to read: 


For finishing and fire-proofing the third story of the headquarter s building, for 
the construction of a stairway — st for fitting up same for print- 
ing-office, to be immediately availab 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 10, after the word avail- 
able, to strike out upon the approval of the act;’’ so as to read: 
gg arg and 88 shone supplies bes pike betes a recs meee — s 
with a central station at West Point, N. Y., to be immediately available, $2.000. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, In the first line of the paragraph a 
comma should be inserted after the word purchase and after the 
word years.“ If there be no objection that change of punctuation 
will be made. The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
committee. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Ishould like to ask the Senator in charge of the 
bill, in regard to this item, is it wise or prudent for us to authorize the 
Department to enter into a contract of rental at such rates as may be 
current to-day, when ten years hence they may be reduced 100 or 200 
or even 500 per cent.? I hardly think itis a wise provision, and if we 
are going to have these instruments, etc., we might just as well pur- 
3 them. I do not think there would be any propriety in renting 

em. 

Mr. REAGAN. Does it mean $2,000 a year? 

. No, it is just that much ſor the entire purchase 
or ren 


Mr. ALLISON. We have used here the language of the estimates, 
As I understand it, on looking at the Book of Estimates, this, I take 
it, would be a purchase for a gross sum of the right to use these instru- 
man; and I think it would be as well to strike out the words or 
tal for ninety-nine years“ and let the Department purchase them. 

Im move that amendment, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment. 

The SECRETARY. In the first line of the paragraph, after the word 
purchase, strike out or rental for ninety-nine years; soas to read: 

For purchase of the necessary instruments, wires, poles, etc, 
The amendment to the amendment was sereo to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 6291) granting a pension to Delia T. S. Parnell was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE. 


Mr. PLUMB. I wish to resign the position which I hold upon the 
Select Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands. I make 
the announcement at this time in order to meet certain other condi- 
tions which are pertinent to the convenience of other Senators, 

Mr. MAXNDERSON. Task to be permitted to resign my position 
2 the Select Committee on the Transportation and Sale of Meat 

ucts. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iask to be excused from further service upon the 
Committee on the Improvement of the Mississippi River, 

Mr. SAWYER. Lask to be excused from further service upon the 
Committee on 

Mr. DIXON. I ask to be relieved from further service upon the 
Committee on Revolutionary Claims. 

Mr. QUAY. Iask to be excused from further service upon the Com- 
mittee on Enrolled Bills. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania will be excused from further service upon the Com- 
mittee on Enrolled Bills, 

Mr, TELLER. I ask that I may be excused from further service 
upon the Committee on the Revision of the Laws. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the Senator 
from Colorado will be excused from further service on the Committee 
on the Revision of the Laws. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I ask toberelieved from service upon the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

Mr. ALLISON. I respectfully ask to be excused from service upon 
the Committee to Examine the Several Branches of the Civil Service. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. These several requests will be con- 
sidered as agreed to, unless objection is made. 

Mr. PLATT. I ask that the vacancies existing by reason of these 
resignations and any other vacancies that may be made may be filled 
by the President of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so ordered, if there be no 
objection. 

ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of oe of Business 1144, House bill 7619, being the Army appropri- 
ation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 7619) making appropri- 
ations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1891, and for other pu 

The bill was ee e the Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments. 

Mr. ALLISON. Lask that the amendments of the Committee on 
Appropriations may be considered as the bill is read, and that the com- 
mittee amendments may precede all other amendments that may be 
offered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That course will be pursued if there 
be no objection. 

= Secretary proceeded to read the bill, and read to line 13 on 


page 1 

Mr. ALLISON. The letter “s” should be added to the word ‘‘dol- 
lar“ in line 13. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That correction will be made. The 
punctuation is also imperfect. 

Mr. ALLISON. The period 8 too high; that is all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A will be inserted. 

‘The reading of the bill was continued. The first amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, under the head of Miscellaneous, 
on page 6, line 13, the word Pay,” to strike out and Inspector- 
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General’s De 


ents and insert Department,“ and in line 15, be- 
fore the word cents, to strike out four“ and insert three;“ so 
as to read: 

Provided, That the maximum sum to be allowed clerks of the Pay De ent 


and contract surgeons when traveling on duty shall be 3 cents per mile, and in 
addition thereto, when transportation can not be furnished by the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department, the cost of same actually paid by them, exclusive of parlor- 
car fare and transfers. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 24 on page 6. 

Mr. ALLISON. In line 23 the comma should go out before the 
word and“ so as read public buildings and grounds.“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: The comma will be omitted after 
the word buildings.“ 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, at the 
top of page 7, to insert: 

For additional pay to officer commanding military prison at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kan., $500. 

Mr. REAGAN. I ask the chairman of the committee what the rank 
and pay of that officer now are. 

Mr. ALLISON. The present officer there, I believe, is a first lieu- 
tenant. That is my recollection. He is either that or a captain. 

Mr. REAGAN. I do not know under what special circumstances it 
is proposed to give him $500 additional pay, but I do know that the 
compensation of the officers of the Army has been raised to a very ex- 
orbitant extent generally, beyond anything that is reasonable. and 
there ought to be some good reason for adding $500 a year to the pay of 
any officer. 

. ALLISON. This officer for many years had a thousand dollars 
additional given to him on account of the nature and character of the 
service there. The committee thought that $500 would cover the ex- 
tra expenses that he is obliged to incur, owing to the isolated location 
of this post. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB], who is quite 
familiar with the necessities of the case, is not now in his seat, but he 
convinced the committee that it was a wise and just provision, and I 
think the Senator from Texas will so regard it. This officer, I am sure, 
is a lieutenant, and yet he has very arduous and important duties to 

form there. I think there can be no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. REAGAN. It is a proposition in the case of a regular officer 
getting regular pay with full compensation to add $500 to his annual 


ne PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, on page 7, to strike out the clause 
from line 9 to line 11, inclusive, as follows: 

For pay of eleven clerks for inspectors-general, at $1,200, $13,200, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, line 14, to reduce the appro- 
priation ‘' for commutation of quarters to commissioned officers on duty 
without troops at stations where there are no public quarters, from 
$176,493.73 to $170,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment was, on 
page 7, line 25, before the word cents,“ to strike out four and in- 
sert ‘‘three;’’ so as to read: 


For mileage to officers when traveling on duty without troops, when author- 
ized by law, $150,000: Provided, That in disbursing this amount the maximum 
sum to be allowed and paid to an officer shall be 3 cents per mile, distance to be 
computed over the shortest usually traveled routes, and, in addition thereto, 
the cost of the transportation actually paid by the officer over said route or 
routes, exclusive of parlor-car fare and transfers, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the same clause, on page 8, line 9, be- 
fore the word cents,“ to strike out “‘four’’ and insert three; so 
as to read: 

And provided further, That when any officer so traveling shall travel in whole 
or in part on any railroad on which the troops and supplies of the United States 
are entitled to be transported free of charge, or over any of the bond-aided Pa- 
cific railroads, he shal! be allowed for himself only 3 cents per mile as a subsist- 
ence fund for every mile necessarily traveled over any such railroads. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 18, to reduce the total amount 
of the appropriation ‘‘for pay and general expenses of the Army ’’ from 
$13,061,019.52 to $13,042, 325.79. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment was, in 
the appropriations ‘‘for subsistence of the Army,“ on page 10, line 10, 
after the words traveling to, to strike out from, and at“ and in- 
sert and from ;’’ so as to read: 


For the payment of the regulation allowances for commutation in lieu of ra- 
tions to enlisted men on furlough, to ordnance-sergeants on duty at ungarri- 
soned posts, to enlisted men stationed at places where rations in kind can not 


be economically issued, to enlisted men traveling on detached duty when it is 
impracticable to carry rations of any kind, to enlisted men selected to contest 
for places or prizes in the department, division, and Army rifle competitions, 
while traveling to, and from places of contest. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


After the word to the comma 


should be omitted; so as to read, while traveling to and from places 
of contest.“ 

Mr. ALLISON. The Presiding Officer is right about the comma. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, That correction will be made. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the same clause, on page 10, line 14 
before the word thousand, to strike out twenty and insert ten;? 
so as to read: 

And not more than 
JJ TTT 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment was, in 
the appropriations ſor Quartermaster’s Department,“ on page 11, line 
10, after the words“ fiscal year and,“ to strike out ‘‘ hereafter there 
shall be included under and insert ‘‘ thereafter there may be expended 
from;’’ in line 13, before the word n „to insert amounts 
required for the; in line 14, after the word ‘‘ bakeries,” to strike out 
also“ and insert for; after the word schools,“ at the end of line 
15, to insert ‘‘for;’’ and in line 17, before the words“ garden utensils,” 
to insert and ſor; so as to make the proviso read: 

Provided, That for the current fiscal r and thereafter there may be ex- 
nded from the appropriation for e supplies the amounts required for 
he necessary equipments of the bake-house to carry on pos bakeries; for the 
necessary furniture, text-books, N and equipments of the post schools for 
the table ware and mess furniture for kitchens and mesa-halls; and for garden 
utensils and agricultural implements for post gardens, each and all for use of 
the enlisted men of the Army. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There should be some punctuation 
aſter schools, in line 15. 

Mr. ALLISON, A semicolon should be inserted after the word 
schools,“ at the end of line 15. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The correction will be made, The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 3 on page 12. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, A period will be inserted after the 
word considered, at the end of line 2. 

Mr. ALLISON. That was dropped out by the printers, 

The reading of the bill was continued. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations was, in the appropriations ſor in- 
cidental expenses of the Quartermaster’s Department,“ on page 12, 
line 24, after the word pursuit,“ to insert but no money here- 
by appropriated shall be used for the apprehension or delivery of de- 
ja who deserted prior to the Ist day of January, 1885;’’ so as to 


For the apprehension, securing, and delivering of deserters, and the expenses 

incident to their pursuit, but no money hereby ‘appropriated shall be used for 

Se sppisnensioh or delivery of deserters who deserted prior to the Ist day of 
january, $ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The readingof the bill was continued. Thenextamendment was, in 
the appropriations for ‘‘Army transportation,” on page 14, line 21, after 
the word ‘‘ depots,” to strike out the words: 

For transportation of signal officers or parties and their equipments, instru- 
ments, stores, and supplies, when ord by proper authority, for purely mil - 
itary purposes only. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill wascontinued. The next amendment was, in 
the appropriations for “‘ barracks and quarters, on page 16, line 9, after 
the word posts, to strike out: 


For drill halls and gymnasiums at Columbus Barracks, Jefferson Barracks, 
Fort Myer, and David's Island, for gun-sheds at military posts, and for gymna- 
sium furniture. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill wascontinued. The next amendment was, on 
page 17, to strike out the clause from line 8 to line 11, inclusive, in the 
following words: F 

: For construction of or purchase of build- 


For buildings for garrison 
ings at military posts for libra „ gymnasiums, amusement rooms, aud can- 
teens, $100,000, 


Mr. COCKRELL, I should like to know from the Senator in charge 
of the bill why that paragraph was stricken out by the committee and 
whether there is any provision in the bill for canteens. 

Mr. ALLISON. If this is stricken out there will be no provision in 
the bill for canteens, The Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] is 
well aware that this appropriation was not contained in the regular es- 
timates. It is one of those things that were recommended to Congress 
by special letter. The committee thought it would be wise to let it 
wait long enough at least to require a regular estimate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I see on page 34 of House Report No. 529, Ex- 
hibit A, Reports of the financial operations of post canteens up to 
December 31, 1889,“ that there seems to be quite a large number of 
them already in operation. Are they furnished with any buildings? 
If it is the intention, as I understand the War De ent has deter- 
mined, to extend the canteen system to all the posts, that will necessi- 
tate the displacement or removal of the traders, and what will be 
the result? Can it be done without additional appropriations? 
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Mr. ALLISON. Perhaps not; and it may be that at some time we 
shall be called upon to make an appropriation; but they are now chang- 
ing these concentrating the men everywhere, and it was thought 
wise by the committee to await the action of the War Department and 
let them submit these expenditures in the lar estimate and let us 
see what they want to do with the money. I donot think the matter 
is so urgent that it requires us to make an appropriation at this time. 

Mr. REAGAN. Will the Senator state what a canteen is? 

Mr. COCKRELL. A canteen is similar to a post-trader’s store. It 
is a place where everything is furnished in the way of perquisites; a 
little of everything, I helieve. P 

Mr. HALE. It is a kind of an army grocery. 

Mr. COCKRELL, It is an army grocery store, a grocery reading- 
room, and it may embrace everything practically in the way of comforts 
and pleasures and things of that kind. But this is no expression of the 
committee against the canteen system or anything of the kind. This 
is not a condemnation or an approbation of the canteen system, as I un- 
derstand it, as the Army has introduced it. 

Mr. ALLISON. The canteen system is, I suppose, a matter of ad- 
ministration. We did not go into that question, as the Senator well 
knows. We only considered the propriety of appropriating $100,000 
for the purchase of buildings without knowing where they were to be pur- 
chased, at what posts, or the character and kind of buildings to be pur- 
chased, and especially when there was no estimate for them in the reg- 
ular Book of Estimates, I do not think the committee, as far as I can 
recollect, went into any extended examination of what might be called 
the canteen system. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I wanted it simply stated, in order that we might 
understand exactly the situation, that this was not a condemnation of 
the canteen system, as I understood, as a member of the committee. 
That is the reason why I asked the Senator the question. I was not 
on the subcommittee that had charge of this bill and therefore I do not 
know why they recommended striking out the House provision, but I 
wanted it understood that we did not condemn the canteen system, but 
that we leave it just as the War Department now have it. They have 
a regular estimate here, as regular as any estimate can be made. It 
was sent by the Secretary of War to the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury transmitted it to Congress. The estimate 
is for $150,000; but it was not in the regular annual estimates. 

Mr. ALLISON, The Senator will remember that there were no de- 
tails given 

Mr. COCKRELL. I understand that. I was going to say that. 

Mr. ALLISON. And the committee had not information enough 
to justify it in retaining this appropriation. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The estimate was made by the Secretary of War 
and is House Executive Document No. 162, Fifty-first Congress, first 
session. It was sent in by the Secretary of the Treasury on the 28th 
2 January, 1890. The only estimate that was made was the follow- 

g: 

Buildings ſor garrison pu For construction of, or purchase of, build- 
ings at military posts for libraries, gymnasiums, amusement-rooms, canteens, 
etc, (submitted), $150, 000, 

So far as I was concerned, I did not want this amendment striking 
the provision out to be taken as an expression on my as a member 
of the Committee on Appropriations, and I did not think it would be 
taken as an expression on the part of the Senate, of a condemnation of 
the canteen system. Ihave not been able to make any very extensive 
investigation in regard to it. Somespeak of it asa very great improve- 
ment over the post-trader system. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very likely it is. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Whether it will turn out that way, it is so re- 
garded. It is evident, however, if it is sustained and carried out, that 
there will have to be additional appropriations made hereafter, either 
for the purpose of the erection of new buildings or for the purchase of 
the post-traders’ buildings at a good many posts. Ihave no doubt that 
the buildings erected by the post-traders at many posts will be found 
convenient and adjustable for canteens, and it would be economy on 
the part of the Government to purchase them at a fair price, consider- 
ing their condition and everything of the kind. : 

r. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I do not propose to take issue with 
the committee upon this amendment striking out lines 8, 9, 10, and 11, 
on page 17, but I wish to say that I hope the committee in the con- 
ference that will undoubtedly ensue will be able to do something in 
this direction. 

The War Department and leading officers of the Army have been very 
energetically and earnestly seeking to improve the condition of the 
patie soldier. They have in many ways made his lot more accepta- 

le to him. They have provided for reserving a portion of his wages. 
They have provided for his better treatment. 

They are urging upon us of the Military Committee and we have re- 
ported a provision for minor courts-martial that will be much more 
speedy and satisfactory and just than the present method of adminis- 
tering justice. They are trying to make his position agreeable to him. 
They have got rid of the trader, who whether they endeavored to re- 
strain him or not was pretty apt to be a rum-seller in disguise. They 
want a refreshment room or a gymnasium room or parlor, or whatever 


you choose to call it, about each post, so that tae petras soldier may 
beable to live as a civilized being. Many of them thought it far better 
tolet him have a little lager beer there than to undertake to absolutely 
forbid him and lead to his sneaking out and getting drink of a worse 
description. They thought they could regulate a small business of 
that kind for the general benefit of the soldier. 

But Lomit any discussion of that because that brings up the opposi- 
tion of our total-abstinence friends, who will not agree to a glass of 
lager for him, The army officers want it as a matter of compromise 
for his own good. 

I wish to say only that I hope the conference committee on the part 
of the Senate will agree with the House conferees in cing ee es 
in the direction of an amusement room or parlor, or whatever you 
choose to call it, for the soldier at these distant gees 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PLATT in the chair). The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment reported by the committee, 
striking out from lines 8 to 11, inclusive. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, on 
page 17, to strike out the clause from line 12 to line 14, inclusive, as 
follows: 

For barrac les, a. f 
a Deer stabi e> 21 3 for two additional companies of cavalry 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 


For new frame buildings at Fort Myer, Virginia, to accommodate two addi- 
tional companies of cavalry, namely: Two barracks, stables, two double sets 
of officers’ quarters, extension of present mess-hall, house forstable-guard, two 
outhouses for barracks, blacksmith shop, and fencing in corral, $65,410. 


Mr. ALLISON. There should be a hyphen between “‘ fencing” and 
in,“ in line 19. It is one word. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ahyphen will be inserted. Theques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, on page 18, line 22, after the word 
“equipage,” to insert including band instruments; so as to read: 

Clothing, camp and garrison equipage: For cloth, woolens, material, and for 
the manufacture of clothing for the Army; for issue and for sale at cost price, 
according to the Army regulations; for altering and fitting clothing, and wash- 


ing and cleaning when necessary; for equipage, including band instruments, 
and for expenses of packing and handling, and similar necessaries, $1,150,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued. The next amendment was, 
in the appropriations for ‘‘ Engineer Department,“ on page 20, in line 
8, after the word employed, to insert for periods of not less than 
ten days;” in line 10, after the words in addition to,” to strike out 
“any” and insert and; and in line 14, after the word machinery,“ 
to strike out clerk-hire; so as to make the clause read: 

Engineer depot at Willet’s Point, New York: Incidental e of the depot, 
including fuel, chemicals, stationery, extra-duty pay to soldiers employed for 
periods of not Jess than ten days as artificers on work in addition to and not 
strictly in line of their military duties, such as carpenters, blacksmiths, draughts- 
men, printers lithographers, photographers, engine-drivers, teamsters, repairs 
of and for materials to repair public buildings, machinery, and unforeseen ex- 
penses, $5,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued. The next amendment was, on 
page 20, line 24, after the word engineers, to strike out and of the 
Army generally;’’ so as to make the clause read: 

For purchase and repairs of instruments to be issued to officers of the Corps 
of Engineers for use on public works and surveys, $2, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued. The next amendment was, in 
the appropriations for ‘‘Ordnance Department.“ on page 22, line 15 
after the word practice, to insert and implements for mechanical 
maneuvers;’’ so as to read: 

Ps targets for artillery practice and implements for mechanical maneuvers, 


The amendment was to. ; 

The reading of the bill was continued. The next amendment was, 
on page 23, to strike out the clause from line 6 to line 8, inclusive, in 
the following words: 

For four mountain guns, carriages, limbers, accessories, and ammunition there- 
for, $14,920. 

The amendment was to. 

The reading of the bill was continued. The next amendment was, 
on page 23, line 25, after the word dollars,“ to strike out the follow- 
ing proviso: 

Provided, That from signal stores herein appropriated for the Chief Signal 
Officer, on proper application in writing by the Adjutant-General of any State, 
may sell to such State for use of its militia, at contract prices such si, equip- 
ments and stores, field plasson, telescopes, heliographs, and other apparatus as 
may be n for instruction in military si ing; the money received 
therefor, which shall revert to the appropriation for the current year in which 
the sale may be made, must be duly accounted for as other public money, and 
may be used in the purchase of like articles to replace those go sold. 

So as to make the clause read: 


For expenses of the S8 Service of the Army, as follows: Purchase, equip- 
ment, and repair of field electric telegraphs; signal equipments and stores; bi- 


ryan, Sas 


nocular telescopes, heliostats, and other necessary instruments, includ- 
utely necessary meteo: instruments for use on target ranges; 
a atc rie an esa rt ot Fo NE in all, $10,000, 22 

The amendment was to. 

The reading of the bill was continued. The next amendment was, 
on page 24, line 16, after the word departments,“ to strike out $2,- 
000, and, in line 18, after the word utensils, to insert 52,000; 
80 as to read: 

For contingent expenses of the Adjutant-General’s Department at the head- 

of the several military divisions and departments, being for the neces- 
sary articles of office, toilet, and desk furniture, stationery, binding, maps, 
books of reference, and police utensils, $2,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Chief Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there further amendments to the 
bill as in Committee of the Whole ? 

Mr. HALE. Going back to page 17, where the Senate struck out 
lines 8, 9, 10, and 11, as the matter will come up in controversy with 
the House conferees, I offer an amendment of which I gave notice when 
the bill first came to the Senate. On page 17, after line 7, I move to 
insert the following proviso: 


Provided, That no alcoholic liquors, including beer and wine, shall be sold or 
supplied to the enlisted men in any canteen or in any room or building at any 
garrison or military post. 


I do not wish to discuss this matter, but only tosay that as the con- 
ference will meet this question upon the proposition that the Senate 
has struck out, I wish this amendment to be adopted so that if the can- 
teen system is restored in the bill itmay be accompanied with this pro- 
hibition. I do not think anybody would be in favor of the Govern- 
ment establishing canteens that should engage in any way in this traf- 
fic. I presume on this consideration there will be no objection to the 
amendment, 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say to the Senator from Maine that it is not 
necessary to insert that proviso in order to accomplish the result he 
desires. We do not expect to yield the point. 

Mr. HOAR. I est to the Senatorfrom Maine to make his amend- 
ment read, ‘‘alcoholic liquors, beer, or wine.“ 

Mr. HAWLEY. There are fifty-seven of these canteens already. 
What is sought is more room for them or better quarters for them. 
The question of selling beer or anything else is merely incidental. The 
Army, if permitted to enlarge these facilities for the moral and mental 
good of the soldier, can add or notadd beer. Of course that would not 

o in a State where the Maine law prevails. Perhaps they might not 
do it, on the whole, anywhere; but that is a mere incident. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would inquire whether the 
Senator from Maine accepts the modification suggested by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

Mr. HALE. I have no objection to striking out the word includ- 
ing.” I do not think it is necessary, but on the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts I will strike it out so as to read, ‘‘alcoholic 
liquors, beer, or wine.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Maine as modified. 

Mr. GORMAN. I wish to ask the Senator from Maine why this 
matter can not be regulated, as it has always been heretofore, by the 
Commander-in-Chief and by the authorities of the War Department? 
Why shall we seek at this time to bring this question into the legisla- 
tion of Congress on an appropriation bill? 

Mr. HALE. I will say that the matter was brought up by discuss- 
ion in another body. It was proposed there, and I do not know how 
strongly they will insist upon it, to fully establish and recognize the 
canteen system, which is argued for as a Governmental institution, or 
shop, or whatever you may call it, as op to the post-trader shop 
outside. If that is done I doubt whether there is any Senator here 
who would desire that accompanying that the Government, which 
regulates and controls the canteen, should go into the business of sell- 
ing any kind of liquors to the soldiers of the Army. 

f the canteen system in its increase and formal recognition had not 
been brought up now, there would perhaps have been no occasion for 
this amendment; but as it is brought up and is found in the bill (and 
all the more because the Senator from Connecticut says that there are 
already sixty or seventy of them, which I did not know), I think it is 
as well now to establish this proposition, and so I have offered the 
amendment. The committee of conference can take it up; and if the 
whole canteen system is struck out, then they can deal with that; but 
if the canteen system is to be recognized and adopted, I think this pro- 
vision ought to go with it. I doubt whether any Senator will oppose it. 

Mr. GORMAN. I do not see the force of the argument of the Sen- 
ator from Maine. The Senate by a vote has stricken out the provision 
which is fonnd on page 17, in lines 8, 9, 10, and 11. The question 


will come up afterwards, shall the House of Representatives concur in 
the amendment of the Senate? If it does not, I take it for granted it 
will go into conference,where such additions and alterations may be 
made as the conferees may determine. 

But this is the first time, as 1 understand, where by direct legisla- 
tion Congress has attempted to prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
beers, or wines. There have been numerous orders issued by com- 


officers at posts and in armies absolutely prohibiting the sale, 

and there have been police regulations of that kind. It seems to me 

that the amendment is not necessary to accomplish the object which 

the Senator from Maine has in view, and it is introducing for the first 

oe upon the army appropriation bill the question of the regulation 
mo 

Mr. HALE. Strictly speaking, it is the first time that the canteen 
system has been projected on the public mind or on the mind of Con- 
gress, as was done in the debate which arose in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as Senators know who have examined that. I repeat, the 
amendmentis brought forward and offered now with the view only that 
the clause shall be accompanied with that provision. If the Govern- 
ment is to supply stores in its own buildings, as it has not done here- 
tofore except in exceptional cases; if it is to build up this system and 
is to supply from its buildings, that we build for the Army, refresh- 
ments for soldiers and provision for their amusement, I believe for one 
that connected with that should be this proposition, that neither di- 
rectly nor indirectly shall the Government embark in the sale of any 
alcoholic drinks to the Army. I do not think the Senator 
when he looks at the proposition in that way, would object to it, what- 
ever he may say about interfering generally in matters that are regu- 
lated by the States. 

The States can not control the military forces of the United States in 
their border, and the Government is responsible for them and for their 
conduct. At military posts and garrisons the jurisdiction of the United 
States is complete, and it would be a scandal if the Government should 
directly or indirectly engage in this traffic, especially in States where 
the statutes prohibit it. It is only in order to save that friction and 
make matters harmonious that I offer this amendment. 

Mr. GORMAN. I still insist that the Senator, who has had ter 
experience than I have, knows ectly well that it is not atall neces- 
sary to accomplish the purpose he has in view to introduce this amend- 
ment in the Senate at this stage. That is a matter which will come 
when the conferees consider the amendment that has been already made 
by the Senate. It seems to me that it is unwise and unn to 
bring that question now before the Senate, and for the first time, as I 
said, to introduce such legislation by Congress, I understand per- 
fectly that we are practically going on under the present rule to take 
charge of all the personal affairs and the morals of the people by legis- 
lation. This is only another step in that direction. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator knows that long ago, setting aside any 
proposition that it is undue interference with the habits of the citizen, 
what was known as the grog ration was abolished in the Navy, and 
the Navy has been conducted in that regard, as it is believed, as well 
without it as with it. This is only in the line of that conduct. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I think that some portions of the 
country need a little quieting about this thing. When that discussion 
took place in the other House, and that body refused to take this legis- 
lation out of the appropriation bill, I know in my State it attracted a 
great deal of attention and caused a great deal of consternation. In 
less than ten daysI had received a perfect shower of letters in relation 
to the matter, largely from Portland, Me., where there is a camp, or 
barracks, or something of that kind. In a State like Maine, where 
there is a prohibitory law which we try to enforce, and do enforce very 
well, it is very offensive to have the United States Government actually 
violating the laws of the State, and with perfect impunity, because the 
State has no jurisdiction over the barracks. 

More recently a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
has been made which seems to expose my State very greatly, and has 
a tendency to destroy our law, if it does not really destroyit. Wehave 
a border of probably 1,200 or 1,500 miles between us and Canada. An 
attempt was made three or four years ago to introduce liquors in the 
original package, in half-pint or pint bottles, I think it was. A man 
by the name of Burns set up establishments in two or three different 
cities, paraded his liquors on the shelves, and announced that they were 
for sale and could be sold under the law in the original package, a bot- 
tle being a package, or something of that kind. The matter created a 
great deal of excitement there. It went to the courts and the courts 
held that the man was a violator of the law. 

Mr. COCKRELL, That was never taken to the Supreme Court of 
the United States? 

Mr. FRYE. Noz; it did not go to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Did it goto the supreme court of your State? 

Mr. FRYE. No; not to the supreme court, but to the county court, 
The man gave up the business on that decision of the court; but this 
recent decision of the United States Supreme Court opens the door com- 
pletely all around the borders of our State, and since that decision I 
have been receiving more letters. 

If the United States opens the door by that decision to such viola- 
tions of our law, and then in addition to that goes to selling liquors 
itself on its own premises, where we have no jurisdiction, we feel in 
the State of Maine as if we might just as well give up the prohibitory 
law and let it go, and that it is done by the United States of America, 
whose interest is certainly in temperance rather than in intemperance. 

Mr. GORMAN. The Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] understands 
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panay that by the action of the Committee on Appropriations of this 
y and the action of the Senate we have stricken out the provision 
to which he refers. ; 

Mr. FRYE. I understand. 

Mr. GORMAN. Now, what I object to is the amendment of the col- 
league of the Senator, a member of the Committee on Appropriations, 
which simply prohibits the sale. That amendment is not necessary. 

My suggestion is that, outside of all other questions involved, this 
is not the time fora provision of that character. If we shall find that 
later on the House of Representatives insists upon their provision that 
the Government shall engage in the sale of whisky and other intoxi- 
cating drinks, then the committee of conference (and I have no doubt 
the Senate would sustain them) might possibly go as far as is indicated 
by the colleague of the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate]. But I think 
it is unwise at this time. I think it is a bad precedent. I think it is 
a matter we can afford to leave to the officers of the Army. 

There are numerous cases which were cited in the debate upon this 
question in another branch, where the army officers have absolutely 
prohibited the sale, as they have a right to do; and the President of 
the United States recently, at Fort Washington, as commander of the 
militia, prohibited the sale. So we had better leave that question 
to the executive officers and the army officers. But if we are forced 
by the action of a co-ordinate branch of Congress to determine the 
question whether the Government shall enter upon the sale and vio- 
late the laws of the State of Maine, as is suggested by the Senator from 
Maine nearest to me [Mr. FERYE], that question will come later on. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think it is due to the Secretary of War to say 
that I understand in army posts in all prohibitory States the orders of 
the War Department forbid the sale of intoxicating drinks of any kind. 

Mr. GORMAN. So I understand. 

Mr. FRYE. That is, the present Secretary of War? 

Mr. GORMAN. The present Secretary of War; and it is not at all 

robable that we shall deteriorate in that respect as we go along. We 
foe to improve upon the present honorable and energetic Secretary in 
the course of the next three or four years. 

It seems to me that we are entering upon a line of legislation which 
is very unwise, We shall be overran hereafter by the earnest and pa- 
triotic people who believe that we ought to have prohibition every where 
in all the Government reservations, that in none of them should light 
wines or beers be sold. Personally, I sympathize with that sentiment, 
I believe in temperance. I practice it absolutely. But, at the same 
time, I recognize that it is not possible in this world to enforce that 
idea upon everybody else, and it would not be wise to do it if we had 
the power, The extreme legislation on this subject that has been tak- 
ing place in some States of the Union has resulted, as the Senator from 
Maine said, in a decision of the Supreme Court which is regarded by 
lawyers and laymen alike as most extraordinary, butit is only another 
illustration of the fact that you can not absolutely control the morals 
of the ple or their appetites by legislation. It must be done, of 
course, 3 police regulations and by moral suasion. 

Now, let that matter remain with the States, and let us go on in the 
conduct of the Army at the army posts precisely as we have done for 
a hundred years, 

But, as I said a moment since, if the House of Representatives, which 
has passed this bill with a clause providing for these buildings to be 
conducted by the Government, shall insist upon it, then the question 
will arise whether we shall follow the suggestion of the Senator from 
Maine, who is a member of the committee, but not now. 

I therefore trust that the amendment will not be adopted. 

Mr. HALE. Let us have a vote, Mr. President. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, I can see no necessity in the world 
for this amendment. There is nothing in the bill to which it is perti- 
nent now. Lines 8, 9, 10, and 11, on page 17, have already been stricken 
out. The question will come up—it is already a pending question in 
the Army—in regard to the post-traderships or the canteens. The ques- 
tion is one that has to be met and met fairly. 

I am satisfied that the post-tradership system has outlived the day 
of its usefulness to a very great extent. The grounds upon which its 
establishment was based have largely passed away. The Army will be 
concentrated in larger bodies at particular points, and it will not be 
subject to so much change. At those points many things which it was 
intended the post-trader should supply will be easily obtainable close 
by, and it woald be to the interest of the soldiers not to restrict them to 
purchases from a post-trader where the articles may be obtained more 
easily from others, 

The post-traders in many places had become demoralizing institu- 
tions themselves. While Army orders and regulations may have pro- 
hibited the sale of intoxicants, strong drinks, yet in most places the 
post-traders furnished the strongest liquors to the officers and frequently 
to the men; and it became a serious question in the War Department 
in regard to what should be done. An investigation was made. It 
was commenced some years ago, and an officer was selected who had 
been long connected with troops to make an investigation and report the 
results of it. His report is contained in Appendix C of Report No. 529, 
House of Representatives, Fifty-first Congress, first session, which is 
the report from the Committee on Military Affairs, submitted by Mr. 


CUTCHEON to accompany this bill. It is a very instructive report, and 
there are many passages in it which would be of interest no doubt to 
the Senate as well as to the public. The officer who made this report 
was Maj. Theodore Schwan, of the Adjutant-General’s Office. The re- 
port is dated December 31, 1888, He says: 


Under date of the 4th instant the Secretary of War directed the Adjutant- 
General to make a report on the “general subject of canteens, and the use of 
light wines and beers thereat, and on the subject of ers, and which of 
them can be removed with profit to the service; and some days later I was 
instructed to prepare the desired report; also to propose a regulation for the 
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s relating to and throwing light on the s. a was 
handed me, consisting in part of official letters from Sten pa weet and 
other officers of the Army, deseribing and generally (though not always woquali- 
fiedly) commending the canteen system, and partiy of communications from 
civilians, including two from United States revenue officials, pointing out the 
baa features of the system and protesting against its continuance in its present 
form. 


The opposition of the Federal revenue officials was solely based upon what 


they conceived to be the violation of canteen managers of the revenue laws re- 


quiring from venders of cigars and malt liquors the payment of « special tax, 
but that of the private citizens proceeded on the ground that the keeping of a 
tap-room under the immediate direction of officers and soldiers would in the 
long ran lower the tone and — end the efficiency of the Army, and that it in- 
terfered with the legitimate business of the post-traders and other merchants 
whose interests the writers seemed in the main to represent. 

From the instructions received and the tenor of the papers above mentioned 
Linfer the Secretary wishes to have submitted to him a report outlining the his- 
tory, the working, and the effect upon the discipline and welfare of the troops 
— eects the systems referred to, in order that he may adopt the one having 

e most merit. 


He goes on and gives an account of the history of the trader store, its 
origin, and the profits, He says: 

I trust I may be pardoned for stating, in illustration of the methods and de- 
vices sometimes resorted to by traders and of the demoralization consequent 
upon the system, what occurred within my own experience and personal knowl- 

ge. During the first two years embraced by the Belknap administration of 
the War Department (1870-1872) I was stationed at a seven-company post on the 
northern frontier of „the trader of which was understood to pay a largo 
sum to a resident of the State of Iowa, supposed to stand between himself and 
the War Department. Notwithstanding this drain upon his resources he ac- 
knowledged that he had realized a yearly profit of nearly $25,000, mainly from 
his whisky trade with the troops. 

Whisky by the drink was freely sold over the bar to soldiers not intoxicated, 
by the bottle upon the order of officers. To officers it was only charged when 
ordered by the quantity, drinks being served to them gratuitously while in a 
club-room, which was an appendage to the store. It is tiue the sale on mili- 
tary reservations of strong drink was not then, as it is now, interdicted by the 
War Department; but it can not be doubted that the allurements of the cub- 
room blinded many officers (unconsciously in most cases, as I verily believe) 
to the true interests of their men. That the influence of the traders’ establish- 
ments was equally pernicious throughout the Army at that time will not, I be- 
lieve, be denied by any candid officer who then served on the frontier, 


He goes on then and gives the change in the law requiring the post- 
traders to be appointed by the post council of administration, and then 
says: 

There is no longer any absolute necessity for traders’ stores and the incon- 
venience resulting from their discontinuance would be very slight, while no 
candid person acquainted with the state of affairs at the average military post 
of to-day, whether in the West or in the East, will deny that on the whole the 
effect of these stores upon the morale of officers and men continues to be bad. 
Though the sale of ent liquors is forbidden, an impression prevails, which 
is believed to be only too well founded, that in the majority of instances the 
prohibitory order is somehow evaded if not openly violated. 

Beverages containing a sufficient amount of alcohol to intoxicate are sold un- 
der the name of beer or light wine at some posta, while at others intoxicants are 
suffered to be dispensed to the men on the ground that otherwise they would 
get them (in excessive quantity and of inferior quality) through venders not 
amenable to military control; and sight is lost of the drunkenness and riotous 
conduct that are often directly traceable to these grave irr arities. Sales con- 
tinue to be made on credit at posts other than recruiting spots, and at the lat- 
terin excess of the amount authorized, frequently upon the written order of 
officers, through whose influence, if not direct or o intervention, payments 
are readily enforced; and the soldier, child-like in hisimprovidence, often sub- 
mits, for sake of gratifying a momentary desire or appetite, to extortion, and 
thus becomes the victim of greed. 

Officers, from the commanding officer down, are compensated for their active 
or passive support of the trader according to their several weaknesses. Money 
is loaned to ora pay apoun, cashed before maturity for the officer, who is in a 
chronic state of debt; to the ay aed his toddy is handed in the nick of time, and 
a present, perhaps an insigni 
through a member ofhisfam Lf i the officer, who prides himself upon never 
going near the trader's store. It is difficult to give an adequate description of 
the subtle influences of the trader's store at a military post. I have known an 
officer of high rank, who had shown no d ition to relax the rules govern- 
ing the trader's establishment, at an isolated northern post, to become very in- 
dulgent to the trader after the latter had paid him a good round sum for a or} 
of horses and a carriage that he wanted to get rid of and for which no one 
any use, 


This officer would have indignantly refused to cag a present of any sort, 


but he succumbed to the indirect attempt at bribery. It would of course be im- 
possible to establish the state of affairs above outlined by proof. Such things 
can not be proved, yet they are known to exist. Not that there are not many 
officers who accept no favors, directly or indirectly, from the trader, and grant 
him none, but it is safe to say that in nearly every case the trader possesses the 
good will of the par aR of the officers, and especially of the commanding offi- 
cer of a post, though, in point of fact, the post would get on better without him. 
It is owing to this prevailing favorable disposition toward the trader that at- 
tempts to do away with his store have been generally resisted by the officers. 

Only a few years ago the Adjutant-General me satisfied that the trading 
establishments at the yi did not conduce to the well-being of the troops, 
and, availing himself of the opportunity afforded by reports made to him that 
the store at Columbus Barracks was nothing more nor less than a bar-room, and 
a disorderly one at that, and that the trader at Jefferson Barracks was selling 
on trust beyond the authorized amount, he directed that the expediency of dis- 
continuing the stores be carefully considered; but in each case the proposed 
action was represented to be wholly impracticable, on the ground mainly that 
if the soldier is deprived of the opportunity of satisfying his craving for strong 
drink at the post (where the sale of liquor ean be regulated), he will inevitably 
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resort to low dives beyond the limits of the reservation and the jurisdiction of 
military 5 and that infractions of disciplinary rules thus become 
more uen 

The belief that, while the trader's store asan institution in our Army has out- 
lived its usefulness, it can not be well discontinued without upolyiisa jnst 
tute, and that the opportunity for obtaining light stimulants within the pre- 
cincts of the post should be restricted and limited rather than cut off ys 
together with other considerations, has at several of the Western posts, notably 
Vancouver and Forts D. A. Russell, Sidney, and Omaha, Jed to the es- 
tablishment of what in foreign services is called a canteen. 

The purpose of canteens is to supply to the troops at reasonable rates light 
wines, malt liquors, plain lunches, and other commodities, besides furnishing 
them the facilities for billiards, ten-pins, dominoes, and other games. Canteens 
are virtually managed on the co-operative principle, i. e., the enlisted men, 
who are the consumers, carry on the business through one or more officers ap- 
pointed by the commander, and the profits, which are intended to be 
moderate, are ultimately expended for their benefit. 

Founded on similar principles, but controlled by regulations that vary ac- 
cording to the peculiar customs of the several countries, canteens are now and 
have been for many years carried on in the barracks of the English, German, 
and French services. In the British service— 

Then he goes on and speaks of the service there, and the contrast 
which this officer, long familiar with army service and who made a 

ial investigation, draws is in favor of the post canteens instead of 

e post-tradership system, 

Mr. GORMAN. Will the Senator inform me if the canteen system 
isnot simply a co-operative store made by the soldiers and officers of 
the post ? 3 ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is all it is, just as this man says, There 
is no capital except the soldier’s capital invested, with an officer in 
charge of it, and the profits all go to the men. They direct how the 
mooy shall be expended, and the commanding officer simply details 
an officer to take charge of it and keep the accounts, just as the com- 
missary now furnishes a large number of articles for sale, and they are 
sold at the Government price. This establishment would sell at a very 
small profit, and whatever profits were realized, that is to say, the 

rofits made between purchases at wholesale and sales at retail, would 

appropriated for the benefit of the officers and the soldiers. 

Mr. President, I confess very frankly that I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to make any thorough examination in regard to this matter. I 
simply wanted to give the views of this officer, who is a gentleman of 
high character and a fine officer, in regard to these two systems, But 
I hold in my hand a communication which was written by a soldier 
and was sent to me. It was intended, doubtless, for publication. 
Whether it was ever published or not Ido not know. It probably was 
published in some paper. It was not addressed to me, but was simply 
sent to me for my information. I will read it: 

On September 27, 1889, the War Department published an order (General Or- 
der No. 75, Adjutant-General’s Office, series 1889) by which it became possible 
and practicable to establish t canteens,a measure fraught with more good 
in eau the morale of soldiers than anything else could bly do, as under 
the provisions of this order healthful amusementcould be furnished the enlisted 
man without necessitating that prolific cause of courts-martial, “ going on pass 
into cities,” or else resorting to that deh of thieves, the post-trader’s store,” 
the latter being the chief cause of eight out of every ten courts-martial that take 
place, for the simple reason that asaloon-keeper or a t-trader (who issimply 
a saloon-keeper in a Government post) encourage drinking to excess, use 
of the profit it brings them, not caring a cent for the disgrace awaiting the sol- 
dier for the inevitable misdeeds which he becomes guilty of performing while 
in the drunken stupor arising from excessive indulgence in intoxicatin Banara. 

The post canteen is intended to restrict this “drunkenness” by giving the 
soldier a place of resort in which he can find amusement without the incentive 
to drunkenness; but at some forts, including Fort Stanton, the canteen is looked 
upon coldly by the officers, because it will decrease the revenue of the post-trader 
who isa nal friend of theirs, In such a connection the canteen does not 
get established for the reason that no officer will interest himself in it, and the 
result is that the 1 store booms on pay-day, the men get drunk, non- 
commissioned officers get into disgrace, are tried and redu to the ranks, 
when by having the post canteen as authorized, the cause, namely, drinking at 
the post-trader’s store, would be removed. 


This is, as I understand, an expression from a soldier. Whether it 
was really written by a soldier or not, I mean a soldier in the ranks, a 
private, I do not know; but I think it was, and I judge so from the 
writing of the letter. 

The War Department has ample jurisdiction to prescribe and regu- 
late rules and orders for the government of these canteens, It has abso- 
lute authority over them. An officer is in charge of these canteens. 
That officer is acting under the Rules and Articles of War and the rules 
and regulations governing the Army. He is subject to the discipline 
of any order or regulation which may be prescribed. It is as much 
his duty to carry ont an order of the War Department or of the depart- 
ment commander or of his post commander in regard to the canteens as 
in regard to drill or discipline. The benefits of this, if any benefits 
accrue, will go to those who need them. If the report of this officer 
and others who favor the canteen system and give the reasons for fa- 
voring it be correct, and if it proves to be what they say, it will doubt- 
less be for the benefit of the soldier that it shall be established. 

Now, why not leave the whole question of what shall be sold in the 
canteens to the Secretary of War? Why undertake to place any re- 
striction upon it by law? There are many posts where it may be far 
better for the soldiers, for the interests of sobriety and morality, that 
lager beer and light wines, practically non-intoxicating, at leas‘ to a 
large extent, shall be sold, and it will produce sobriety instead of 
drunkenness in its general results, while there might be other posts 
where it would be best not to have such things sold. 

The Secretary of War can regulate this matter. He can prescribe ex- 


actly what each canteen shall have for sale to the officers and to the 
men. I do not suppose there is a post now in the United States where 


an officer can not get any amount of intoxicants he wishes. It may be 
that = many of them a private soldier can not get them except through 
an officer. 

Let this be left in the hands of the Secretary of War, and do notim- 
pose upon him a regulation in advance. I do not suppose the present 
Secretary of War would violate the local laws of the State of Maine. I 
do not believe he would violate the local law of the State of Maine one- 
tenth as often, not one-thousandth part as often, as the loyal citizens of 
that State trample under their feet the law of their ownState—I mean 
as the saloon-keepers in Maine trample under foot and bid defiance to 
the laws of their own State. 

I remember in 1887 attending a great prohibition meeting that was 
held over in Virginia, called a brush meeting, where one of thespeakers 
pictured in glowing colors the effectiveness and efficiency of prohibition 
in the State of Maine, and he said that intoxicants were not sold there in 
violation of the law of the State, when only the day before I had read in 
The Voice, the prohibition organ of the United States, an account of a 
city in Maine, with a diagram of the city, and the location of eighty-four 
openly kept and notorious saloons running there in defiance of law and 
of all regulations. There were the letters published in The Voice giving 
reasons why this could be done, some charging that it was because of one 
thing and some charging that it was because of another thing, and it was 
said that the moral sentiment of the community there was not sufficient 
to close up the saloons or to punish the violators of the law of the State. 
I thought there was not so much harmony between the statement that 
prohibition was so effective that nothing intoxicating was sold in Maine 
and thestatementof The Voice, the prohibition organ of the United States, 
not only making a statement that eighty-four saloons were running in a 
single city there, but actually giving the corners of the streets and alleys 
where the saloons were open, and also giving letters signed by citizens 
of the town giving the reasons why they thought it was possible for the 
law to be thus trampled under the feet of the citizens of the State of 
Maine. 

I do not think that even if the Secretary of War should in his len- 
iency permit lager beer or beer and wine to be sold at the military 
posts in the State of Maine he would be offering a very strong rebuke 
or that he would be doing something that was very inimical at least to 
the sentiment of the people of Maine. I do not think it would shock 
their moral sentiment. Why would it shock it any more if perchance 
in a post of the Army, at a canteen, certain kinds of very light wines 
and certain kinds of beer were sold under certain regulations by a com- 
missioned officer of the Army who was responsible for any violation of 
that order? Why would that be any more shocking? It would be 
sold to the soldiers within the confines of the military reservation, and 
why would that be any more shocking than this open and notorious 
selling by the citizens of Maine in many of the cities of that State in 
defiance of law and going unpunished ? 

I think that this whole matter ought to be left to the Secretary of 
War. 5 

Mr. HALE, Mr, President, I shall take up very little time of the 
Senate by saying anything further. What the Senator from Missouri 
has said and what he has read show the necessity for this amendment. 
What he has said and what he has read make an argument for the es- 
tablishment of the canteen system in thé Army as opposed to the post- 
trader system; and the argument is so strong that I believe when the 
conferees on the part of the Senate meet the conferees of the other 
House they will find it difficult to prevent the canteen system from 
being established and recognized as a part of army life. If that be so, 
it certainly will do no harm for the Senate conferees to carry into that 
deliberation the expression of the Senate that, if the canteen system is 
‘to be recognized as a part of army life hereafter and the Government 
is to adopt the system under the precise methods described by what 
has been read here by the Senator from Missouri, if the Government 
shall assume the supplying of soldiers with the different things that 
are now supplied by post-traders, as a part of the system which will 
be adopted the Government of the United States shall not engage in 
the sale of intoxicants, That is all there is of it. The Senate can de- 
cide this question speedily. 

As to what the Senator has said and read about the operation of pro- 
hibition in the State of Maine, some of us who have lived there all our 
lives know how itis Iam not reckoned myself at home and do not 
set up as an ultra and extreme prohibitionist or temperance man, but I 
should not be truthful if I did not admit that the prohibitory law and 
the temperance sentiment there, based upon and acting with it, have 
in a great degree driven the grog shop out of the State of Maine. In 
hundreds of the smaller towns there can not be found, either privately 
or publicly, any intoxicating liquors offered for sale. In the larger 
towns and cities it has been found impossible, as it is likely to be any- 
where, to extirpate this traffic. But by and large all of us who live 
there and have memories going back for forty years or more know the 
immense benefit that has been derived from it. I did notintend toin- 
troduce that subject here and am not going to amplify upon it, and 
only make this remark because of what has been said by the Senator 
from Missouri. 


But certainly here and now I do not believe the Senate will put it- 
self on record against a proposition which declares that if the canteen 
m is introduced into the Army, as it is said to be already intro- 
duced, the Government of the United States shall not go into the sale 
of intoxicating liquors, 
Mr. CALL. It seems to me that this amendment is trifling with a 
very grave question. Whatever promotes practical temperance amongst 


people is a very good thing; whatever is a mere sham, looking in the 
direction of extreme and eee efforts, is only retarding the ad- 
vance of sound morality and temperance in the country. 

Now, this amendment proposes to forbid to a soldier the possibility 
of using any kind of stimulants, the least harmful, perhaps, that could 
be found, but to allow him and encourage him to go half a mile or a 
quarter of a mile into the worst associations and where he will get the 
vilest and most injurious of stimulants. 

The question is whether practically it is wise to withdraw from the 
intelligent and careful judgment of those who, under publie authority, 
are required to promote temperance, and even prohibition, where it is 
possible—to withdraw from them the power which would enable them 
to retain control of the soldier; whether, for the purpose of advertising 
to the country that we have put legislation of this kind upon the bill, 
we shall lose the probability that a useful and good influence may be 
exercised by retaining the soldier within the observation of his com- 
manding officer, held there perhaps by the inducement of getting a 
gratification the least hurtful to which his appetite will incline him. 

Now, I gravely question, Mr. President, whether in the interests of 
prohibition this amendment should be put upon this bill; whether it 
ought not to be left aside. Certainly in a community where public 
opinion justifies the use of intoxicating liquor it would be unwise and 
hurtful. It may be, in a community of that kind, where there is a 
military post or encampment, it is far better for the soldier and the 
interests of temperance that he should satisfy whatever appetite he 
may indulge within the control and observation of his officers. 

Certain it is in that community that departing from the observation 
of his officers, and being compelled to do so for the purpose of gratify- 
ing his appetite, he will always find the opportunity to do so, and to 
do so under circumstances of the greatest possible injury to himself 
and to the service. It isin this point of view that the amendment of 
the Senator from Maine is practically hostile to prohibition and to its 
advancement as a moral sentiment in the community. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, I do not wish to prolong this debate, 
but I think that what is known as the temperance sentiment of the 
country with very marked unanimity would deprecate and deplore any 
action which looked like a recognition on the part of this Government 
or the legalizing of the sale and use of intoxicating liquors as a per- 
sonal habit and as a practice to be legalized by the Government itself. 

This amendment, it seems to me, ought to be adopted. The Sena- 
tor from Maine has moved substantially that amendment which was 
rejected in the House of Representatives, once having been adopted, but 
finally rejected by the action of that body. There was an expression 
of the temperance sentiment of the country upon that amendment at 
its adoption of universal joy throughout the country; and, if the Sen- 
ate can restore it, it will certainly do that which will commend itself 
to the approbation of the better element of American society. 

As I said before, I do not wish to prolong the debate, but to express 
my gratification that this amendment is presented and I hope will be 
adopted. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, this subject has not been discussed 
here in the Senate and has not been brought to the attention of the 
country, and in facta great many people know very little about the 
canteen system, and I think it is but just to the War Department that 
I should call attention to a few additional facts which I did not state 
when addressing the Senate a few minutes a After Major Schwan 
made his report to the Adjutant-General of the Army— 


The foregoing report having been submitted to the Secretary of War [Mr. 
Endicott], together with a projet of the plan contemplated, and rules and regu- 
lations for the establishment and government of the pew canteens, he ap- 

roved the same under date of January 31, 1889, and by General Orders, No. 10, 
28 of the Army, Adjutan neral’s Office, of February 1, 1889, they 
were published to the Army in the following terms, supplemented by orders 
and instructions of later dates, which are appended thereto: 

[General Orders, No. 10.] 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, February 1, 1889, 

By direction of the Secretary of War, the following rules and regulations 
for the establishment and government of post canteens are published to the 
Army: ~ 

1. 8 may be established at military posts where there are no post- 
traders for supplying the troops, at moderate prices, with such articles as ma 
be deemed necessary for their use, entertainment, and comfort; also for afford. 
ing them the uisite facilities for gymnastic exercises, bill „ and other 
proper games. The commanding officer may set apart for the purposes of the 
canteen any suitable rooms that can be spared, such rooms, whenever practica- 
ble, to be in the same building with the library or reading rooms. 

2. The sale or use of ardent spirits in canteens is strictly prohibited; but the 
commanding officer is authorized to permit wines and light beer to be sold 
therein by the drink, on week days, and in a room used for no other pur jj 
whenever he is satisfied that the giring tothe men the opportunity of aging 


such beverages within the post limits, has the effect of preventing them from 
resorting for strong intoxicants to places without such limits and tends to pro- 
mote temperance and discipline among them. The practice of what is known 
as treating should be discouraged under all circumstances, 


Ry Gambling or playing any game for money or other thing of value is for- 

4. Civilians, other than those employed and resident on the military reservas 
tion, are not to be permitted to enter the rooms of the canteen without the au- 
thority of the commanding officer. Commanders of canteen situated in 
States, or surrounded by communities, not tolerating the sale of intoxicants 
will not permit the residents or members thereof to visit the canteen for the 
purpose of obtaining beer or wine. 


That would be very effective prohibition in Maine or New Hamp- 
shire, because civilians would not be allowed to come there to geod a 
canteen and obtain even beer or light wine, no intoxicants or ardent 
spirits being furnished them under any circumstances. 


5. Each canteen is to be by a suitable officer, not a regimental staff 
officer, who shall be selected by the 7 commander and be designated as in 
charge of canteen.” The officer will be assisted by a canteen steward, who may 
bea retired non-commissioned officer, and by as many other enlisted men, hav- 
ing regard to the strength of the garrison and business of the canteen, as the 
arts officer may deem necessary. 4 

6. There shall be a standing “canteen council,” to consist of the two senior 
com y commanders present and the officer in charge of the canteen, 

7. Itshall be the duty of the canteen council to superintend all the affairs of 
the canteen. The council may be convened at any time at the call of its presi- 
dent or by direction of the commanding officer, and, subject to the approval of 
the latter, is to designate the articles to be kept for — the prices at which 
the articles shall be sold, and authorize all purchases ee 

At the end ofevery month it shall meet to take stock and examine the books 
of the canteen, also to ing; the quality of the articlesto be sold. Astatement 
of the result of the monthly investigation and of the accounts of the officer in 
charge, showing the receipts and expenditures during the month, also the as- 
sets and liabilities, shall be entered in a book and submitted to the command- 
ing officer for his action, A copy of the statement, with the commanding offi- 
cer's remarks indorsed thereon, is to be exhibited in ons of the rooms of the can- 
teen during the 5 

8. Once in three months, ordinarily at the end of every quarter, a committee 
of non-commissioned officers, one from each company, to be selected by the 
captain as best fitted to represent the interests of the enlisted men thereof | isto 
be convoked by the commanding officer. The committee shall, orally or in 
writing, submit its views in respect to the management of the canteen for the 
consideration of the canteen council. 

9. Purchases will ordinarily be made by the officer in charge of the canteen, 
but contracts for such articles as it may be deemed advisable to procure in con- 
siderable quantities are to be entered into, with the approval of the command- 
ing officer, by the canteen council, In no case 1 orders for goods, however 
small, be given by the enlisted attendants of the canteen to the person fur- 
ATOE SSA supplies. 

10. e steward is to act as salesman and accountant. He shall keep a cash- 
book, also a blotter, showing in separate columns the different articles compris- 
ing the stock, and enter therein at the time of sale the quantity or number of 
articles sold. At the close of each selling day he shall prepare a report on a 
suitable form, showing, underappropriate ings, the quantities of the several 
articles received, the quantities sold, and the quantities remaining on hand. 
This report he shall submit for examination and approval to the officer in cha: 
on the following morning, and at the same time deliver over the proceeds of 
5 n the offi 1, is to be í ly posted in 

e report, exhibiting the officer's approval, conspicuously 
one of the canteen-rooms during the remainder of the day. Checks orcoupons, 
representing values in and exchangeable for merchandise, are to be sold by the 
officer in charge, or some other member of the canteen council, and, as far as 
practicable, shall take the place of coin or currency in the transactions at the 
canteen. 

II. When the canteen council shall deem it to be for the true interest of the 
command, the ä officer may, in his discretion, direct a credit of not 
exceeding one-fifth of their monthly pay to be allowed to soldiers in good 
standing, but defaulters shall not be punishable otherwise than by being de- 
barred the privileges of the canteen. 


That is to be a method of punishment, to debar them from the priv- 
ilege of entering the canteens, and a very effective punishment it 
will be. 


12. The necessary articles for the original stock and outfit of the canteen may 
be purchased on credit, or paid for from an assessment levied upon the funds of 
the several companies contributing to the canteen, by the canteen council, act- 
ing under the direction and with the approval of the commanding officer, 
pu on credit they must be paid for out of the first profits, and it is to be 
distinctly understood that the officers ordering the purchases must be responsi- 
bie for the payment, as the Government assumes no responsibility therefor. 
Once the canteen is in full operation at a post, cash ought, as a rule, to be paid 
for all articles on delivery. 

13. Among the charges that are to be paid from the profits of the canteens, in 
addition to the purchase of articles kept for sale, are the following: 

a, Extra com sation to the enlisted attendants of the canteen. 

b. The cost of: Billiard and bagatelle tables; apparatus for back mon, 
dominos, and other games; construction of a ten-pin alley ; and such fixtures 
and furniture as can not be supplied by the quartermaster's department. 

c. The fire insurance on the canteen stock, furniture, and fixtures. 

d. Taxes to which the canteen may be eon Herons 

e. The cost of fuel and light, when not supplied by the quartermaster's de- 


ent. 

14. Profits accumulating after the above-named expenses shall have been met 
shall be equitably distributed among the several com ies and detachments 
contributing to the canteen, to be used and accoun for as part of the com- 
pany and detachment funds. Such division is to be made at the end of every 
quarter and whenever the troops or a part of them quit their station at the 


post. 

15. On the last day of June and December of each year the commanding offi- 
cer of a post at which a canteen is carried on will submit to the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, through the headquarters of the de; ment and division, a detatled re- 
port of the operations and financial condition of the canteen, accompanied by 
such remarks touching its effect upon the welfare of his command as he may 
deem it necessary to make for the information of the General Comman 
Army and the Secretary of War. 

16. When a part of a garrison or a post shall be permantly detached there- 
from, a careful estimate of the market value of the canteen stock, fixtures, and 
furniture is to be made by a disinterested officer, preferably a field officer, to be 
designated by the post commander, and the 5 share of such esti- 
mated yalue found to be justly due to any reti company or detachment 
shall be paid into its fund by the officer in cha: upon a valuation ar- 
rived at as above indicated, an assessment may be made in favor of the canteen 
fund upon the funds of companies joining the canteen at any time, 

17, Whenever notice is received that the entire garrison of Pedii is to be 
withdrawn, the canteen stock will be reduced to the lowest le extent, 


Prior to the departure of the troops the property of the canteen will be sold and 
oe eee — inseli O Dio — council, to the 
ds of the several companies. 


By command of Major-General Schofield., 

R. C. DRUM, Adjuiant-General, 

That order was issued as I have stated. Then hereisa supplemental 
order issned September 27, 1889, by order of the present Secretary of 
War. The first order I have read was issued by the former Secretary of 
War, Secretary Endicott. This is General Order 75: 

{General Orders, No.75.) 
HEADQUARTERS oF THE Army, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
Washington, 27, 1889. 

I. By direction of the Secretary of War the attention of t and other mili- 
tary commanders is invited to paragraph 351 of the Regulations, which does 
not appear to have been strictly enfo at some military posts. 

In 8 e e of be sale Se 5 by 
paragra; e authority heretofore gran post-traders to se! er 
and wine is hereby “A exclusively to sales in unbroken 3 to offi- 
aes and to canteens, such sales to be in competition with other dealers in like 


II. Reports of inspecting officers, and indorsements thereon by su 
manders, under phs 954, 955, and 963 of the Regulations, will 
og A bie" wld 83 by post traders, and the „ or 

p 

That was applicable to post traders, that in addition to the pro- 
hibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors ordered by paragraph 351, 
the authority heretofore granted post traders to sell light beer and wine 
was restricted, and they could only be sold by the canteen. 


TIL. By direction of the Secretary of War the paragraphs of the Regulations 
numbered 328, 350, and 553 are amended to read aa follows: 

$28, Canteens may be established at military posts for supplying the troops, 
at moderate prices, with such articlesas may be deemed necessary for their use, 
entertainment, and comfort; also for affording them the requisite facilities for 

exercises, billiards, and other proper games. The commanding 

may set apart for the purposes of the canteen any suitable rooms that 

can be spared, such rooms, whenever practicable, to be in the same building 
with the library or reading rooms. 

350, Post traders have the exclusive right to trade upon the reservation to 
which they are appointed; and no other person will be allowed to trade, ped- 
dle, or sell, goods, by sample or otherwise, within the limits. This rule shall 
not be construed as prohibiting sales made by the canteen, or by producers of 
fresh fruits, vegetables, or dairy products, with the permission of the post com- 


mander. 
of trading, post traders shall pay tothe post treasurer a 


353. For the privil 
tax, to be determined by the post council of administration, not exceeding in 
man serving at the 


amount 10 cents per month for every officer and 


By command of Major-General Schofield. 
J. C. KELTON, Adjutant-General, 
There was an additional order issued on the 20th of December, 1889: 


Wan DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 


Washington, December 20, 1889. 
The COMMANDING OFFICER (all posts): 
Stn: The following recommendations, looking to an amendment of the 
governing the conduct of canteens, have been submitted to this office: 
1. That the Quartermaster’s Department supply light and fuel, also furniture 
and fixtures, to all canteens. 
That the clauses sold by the drink and in a room used for no other 
8 contained in 8 329, Army Regulations, be stricken out, as 
y have beon construed to prohibit the sale of beer or wine by the bottle and 
the use of room for social intercourse. 

Mr, President, I have here a large number of extracts from officers, 
showing the beneficial effects of the canteen and of the discretion al- 
lowed the officers in regard to the sale of beer and light wines, the of- 
* ficers at the post being the best judges as to that question, subject to 
the orders and supervision of the Secretary of War. I think we are go- 
ing entirely too far when we undertake to pass a law prescribing by an 


rior com- 
set forth 
required 


iron rule what shall be done at all the Army posts throughout the 


length and breadth of the United States. If the Secretary of War and 
the commanding officers are not competent to make the best rules and 
regulations for the government and discipline and morale of the men 
under their charge, they are not fit for the places they oceupy. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I should like to inquire of the Senator from Mis- 
souri if under the proposed plan commissary officers at posts are to be 
allowed to make sales at the original cost, with the cost of transporta- 
tion of these liquors added, of wines, etc., such as may be disposed of 
to canteens by the and by them retailed to soldiers? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I do not understand that they are, but I am not 
certain about that. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Is it not true in respect to everything which is 
used, whether a necessary article of food or a luxury, that it is author- 
ized to be disposed of to the soldiers at a military post by the commis- 
sary in ee at about cost? I think that is the rule. 

Mr. COCKRELL. No, I think not. The commissaries now and for 
years have been purchasing and holding in stock for sale a large num- 
ber of such things as were not of a perishable nature. They keep 
canned goods of all kinds, such as the soldiers will probably need, and 
pickles, and various kinds of canned fruits; but I do not know whether 
they have been in the habit of keeping any kind of light wines or beers 
for sale to the men. I donot think they have. It is my judgment 
they have not. They may have kept them or they may have obtained 
them in some instances for the officers. 

Mr. PADDOCK. My information is, and I think my informant can 


not be mistaken, that under this plan the commissary officers are to 
furnish wines or whatever may be used in canteens the same as they 

- furnish other things to officers at a post—articles which are outside the 
regular ration and for which the officers must pay. 


Mr. COCKRELL. TheSenator is mistaking the canteen for the com- 


missary. The canteen and the commissary are entirely different. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I understand that. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The canteen has nothing to do with the commis- 
sary. 

Mr. PADDOCK, I understand that perfectly well. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Thecanteen is authorized under regulations, and 
if the officers so direct they ean sell to the men in the room there beer 
and light wines, but they can not sell any spirituous liquors, 

Mr. PADDOCK. As I understand it, under the proposed method 
the commissaries may purchase and furnish these wines, liquors, etc., 
for the officers having charge of these canteens, and that these articles 
which are purch by the United States may be disposed of like 
canned fruits and other things in the eanteen, to and for the use of the 
soldiers, At least such is my information, and I think it is correct. 

Mr. COCKRELL. You mean that the commissary furnishes the can- 
teen; that is, that the commissary acts as purchaser for the canteen 
supplies? 

Mr. PADDOCK, Yes, as the officer or agent of the Government 
having charge of the commissary business at a post. 

Mr. COCKRELL, ThatI do not know. I am not familiar with 
that. The regulations do not say anything about that. I did not catch 
the point the Senator was making. I see the question he was making 
was that the commissary furnished the canteen its supplies to be fur- 
nished to the soldiers. i 

Mr. PADDOCK. Yes, sir; as I am informed. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I do not know about that, 

Mr. PADDOCK. That is, the Government of the United States 
under this new method may furnish wines and liquors, or whatever may 
be disposed of, to these canteens for the soldiers through its commis- 
sary agents at the post, at the actual original cost with the cost of trans- 

riation added, thereby making the cost of the liquor to the soldiers 
infinitely less than it is under the present rule of the post-trader system, 
and with the restraint upon the supplying and use under the plan 
proposed than they have been under the post-trader plan of disposin 
of liquors, wines, ete., to soldiers, under which the post-trader is hel 
down by rigid rules and regulations, which if he does not obey he may 
be instantly removed. 

Now, the Senator lays a good deal of stress upon the discretion given 
to officers in respect to the matter of making rules and regulations for 
the control of the business of the canteens to secure sobriety on the part 
of the soldiers. I want to say that the officers of the military posts on 
the frontier, not all of them by any means, but very many, are not able 
to make rules and regulations for their own sobriety. If there is any 
intemperance anywhere on the face of the earth more conspicuous than 
it is in another, it is at the military posts on the frontier. What I 
want to do is to have the opportunity to vote for the most prohibitory 
measure that can be proposed in respect to this allowance of the use of 
liquors of any kind whatever at military posts. 

I did not happen to come in in time to hear the amendment read, but 
I understand the general scope and purport of it, and I am for it. 

Mr. BLAIR. , Mr. President, like the Senator who has just spoken 
I was obliged to be absent on business of the Senate and came in only 
as the vote was reached; but I desire now to say, since the discussion 
has been a little prolonged, that the canteen is simply a liquor saloon 
kept by the United States Government through its agents, the officers, 
who are usually more in need of prohibitory restraint than the soldiers 
themselves. 

As I understand it, the liquor is to be furnished as cheaply as it can 
possibly be obtained and without any restraint, excent such as this class 
of custodians are likely to impose upon it; so that in practice it will be 
found—at least that has been the case in many States that are likely to 
be truthful witnesses in regard to it—that the canteen system has in- 
creased drunkenness in the Army. 

I have here, from the Army and Navy Journal, two articles written 
by those familiar with the subject, which I think I ought to read to 
the Senate, since it is stated that this system is very highly commended 
by many officers. 

Mr. ALLISON. Put it in the Recorp. 

Mr. BLAIR. I will put it in the RECORD by reading it to the Sen- 
ate, so that the Senate will know something about it before taking the 
vote. 

THE CANTEEN CRITICISED, 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal: 

When the canteen system was first adopted, the majority of the officers of tho 
Army were well pleased, for it seemed to provide the means of controlling the 
liquor traffic in garrison and also to help out the company funds. Further, it 
furnished a reasonable excuse for the abolition of the post-trader system, which 
had outlived its usefulness. It was supposed that the canteen would reduce the 
amount of drunkenness. Whatever may have been the result at other posts, it 
has not uced that result at the post at which we are stationed, though it is 
one of the best commanded posts at which we have ever served. There is, we 
think, more drunkenness here than there to be. 

Perhaps this may be explained in this way: When the canteen was started 
here nothing but beer was sold, and there was only a drinking-room and no 
amusement-room in connection with it. Further, the drinking-room had in 
it only a bar, and there was only standing room for seven or eight men. 
Under these conditions any man anting Bose went to the bar and got it, and 


bad to leave to make room for others. e could return later, of course, if he 
wanted to, but there was no amusement-room to tempt him to spend his whole 


re time drinking. ‘The profits trom Mesale of bear were filly as grons then, 
itis believed, as are now under the present with an amusemen 


and billiard room adjoining the 5 area good many men 
who do not wish to drink or to go where isdrin „with the amusement- 
room as it is (and we suppose it is the same at other posts). These men have no 


choice but to stay in their barracks or go where the 8 18. 

As n consequence, some men who either did not drink at all or very little are 
now among the worstdrinkers. It is pro; now. we understand, to put the 
reading-room in the same building with the bar and the amusement rooms, 
which will make matters worse. e amusement and reading room should be 
in one building on one side of the garrison, as well as the gymnasium, and the 
bar-room on the other side. While the canteen is for the benefit of the men and 
not to make money, still what profits are made should be divided among the 
company funds or provided for by the regulations, instead of being diverted to 
other purposes, as it is proposed to do here. If the profits are not to be divided 
among the company funds we do not think the canteen will receive the support 
that it has heretofore received from many officers. 

We are opposed to the canteen under the present system. We do believe it 
would be better to allow each company to keep cigars and tobacco, but not 
beer, in their amusement rooms, s> that each man would be allowed to buy his 
cigars and tobacco in his own company or wherever he pleased without being 
compelled to go to the canteen. We believe that the whole matter of the post 
canteen should be taken charge of by the Subsistence Department. As long as 
it remains as it is there should be five, instead of three, as at present, officers 
composing the canteen council. 

And junior lieutenants should not be put in charge of the post canteen. Z, 


That is a criticism of the institution as it exists, and shows that it 
has increased the drunkenness of the Army rather than otherwise. 

Mr. BUTLER. What post is that? 

Mr. BLAIR. This article is signed Z.” It is in the Army and 
Navy Journal. Ibe name of the post is not given. The man says 
that the post at which he is stationed “is one of the best commanded 
posts in the Army. I do not know the post. 

Here is another article which is addressed to the editor of the Army 
and Navy Journal, signed San Antonio,“ in which the system is at- 
tacked very vigorously: 

HOW SOME PEOPLE SEE IT. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal: 

Look! Look! Canteen saloon. Credit check system. Wines, beers, pies, 
cakes, doughnuts, popcorn, nuts, . Honorable Career, United States 
Army, manager. ioon collectors, pay-day—Lieutenants A, B, C. D. Bar- 
tenders—SergeantG and Private L. Patronize us. ember the profits from 
filling you here goto jent p SAPS nat the company mess. The more you 
fill here the more you will filled there. Come early; come often. If too 
little beer, too much foam, report to the major behind the screen. 

There it is, true to life. Look at it! Nice business, isn’t it, for the United 
States Army! Nice for the officers! Such a noble estimate of profession of 
arms! How do you like it? I hear some say: “Oh, you must amuse the 
men.“ Indeed! Well, not to be mean, let the War Department issue a new 
regulation, as follows: 

One oompany officer, the first sergeant, and chiefs of squads will visit the 
barracks at 11 p. m. and lullaby the men to sleep. Rock- a- by baby on the tree 
top. or some a priate melody, will be sung. Ifthe men appear restless, ad- 
minister Mrs. Winslow's soothing sirup, baby doses, In pinning the bandages 
only safety-pins will be used. See that the feet are well wrap; in the pinning 
3 A radles will be furnished on requisition by the Quartermaster’s De- 

rtment.” 


Pe is idle to ask for any moral ground. Equally so to ask what the drift or 
tendency will be of this whole business, The excuse (it is not a reason) for the 
saloon is that it will benefit the company funds. Whata sad reflection on the 
United States Government! Whatashame for the Army! To engage in the 
saloon business to raise money to help out the Government ration. 

Do I believe it necessary? ost certainly not, and under no circumstances. 
Iam credulous enough to believe that a vigorous and 3 representation 
to Congress from the whole Army will result in a ration of potatoes or its equiv- 
alent in some vegetable. ‘This would knock out the only prop the saloon stands 
on, I know of no measure which, if made law, would produce such happy and 
satisfactory results. It should be pressed by the War rtment as the meas- 
ure of first importance to the Army. Let the cry go up for a vegetable ration. 
But, potutoes or no potatoes, for the sake of honor and decency, let the canteen 


saloon go. 
SAN ANTONIO. 

Mr. President, it is as well demonstrated, as any fact is demonstrated 
in the experience of men, that an army is a better fighting army with- 
out liquor than with liquor, and that the whole system of supplying 
troops with intoxicating drinks, whether in the stronger form or in this 
lighter form of wines, beers, and the like, is vicious and dangerous. It 
is fast coming to bea recognized fact that the drunkenness superin- 
duced, occasioned, brought about from the lighter liquors is getting to 
be more destructive to the country than that which results from con- 
suming stronger drinks; and the temperance people of the country are 
directing their efforts to-day with more emphasis and vigor to the ex- 
tinction of the business of the brewer than of the manufacturer of 
whisky, because the universal consumption of aleohol in this form is 
supposed to bea light and not a dangerous form, a more respectable 
form of consumption, and it is disseminating the habit of intoxication 
where otherwise it would not be contracted, as in the case of the Army. 
It is everywhere increasing the alcohol habit and leading to an in- 
creased use of the more highly destructive form of liquor. 

I trust this amendment will be adopted. It will give us a more ef- 
ficient Army and it will put the Government of the United States on 
the side of this great reform. 

Mr. BUTLER. Task that the amendment may be again read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. At the end of line 7, on page 17, it is proposed to 
insert: 

Provided, That no alcoholic liquors, beer, or wine shall be sold or supplied to 


the enlisted men in any canteen or in any room or building at any garrison or 
military post. 


Mr. COCKRELL, I move to strike out the words beer or wine“ 
in the amendment. 7 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out in the first line of the 
proviso the words beer or wine;’’ so as to read: 


Provided, That no alcoholic liquors shall be sold or supplied to the enlisted 
men in any canteen, or in any room or building at any garrison or military 


Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BLAIR] has read an article from an anonymous correspondent, I 
believe, in the Army and Navy Journal. Now, I want to lay before 
the Senate a fact justasitisshown by the record. This is from Colonel 
Anderson’s indorsement upon the order of the War Department: 


Upon the receipt of Circular No. 9 yesterday the sale of beer at the canteen 
was at once prohibited. No other alcoholic drinks had ever been sold. This 
is a regimental canteen, in which we have $2,500 invested, for the exclusive 
benefit of the men of the regiment. The enforcement of this order necessitates 
closing it, as running it as a coffee-house and lunch-counter would be a loss, 
which is made up by the sale of beer. I have found the canteen a great im- 
provement on the post-trading system. 

I respectfully deprecate the distinction made in favor of post-traders as 
against canteens, in which the enlisted men are solely interested and get the 
entire benefit, While there can be no question as to the legality of orders pro- 
hibiting the sale of alcoholic beverages, I would, with all deference, ask a re- 
consideration as to their expediency. There is nothing in the contract of en- 
listment or in the Articles of War that leads a man intending to enlist in the 
Army to suppose that his ae to drink in moderation will be interfered with, 
But the best that can be said in favor of the canteen system is that it is abso- 
lutely under military control. 

ae communication is forwarded by General Gibbons with the following re- 
marks: 

“The post of Vancouver Barracks lies close alongside the town of Vancouver, 
the street next the post being lined with saloons, to which the soldiers of the 
garrison resorted for liquors. The establishment of the canteen inside the 
rison gave the enlisi menahome-like and convenient resort. where they 
could read, play cards and billiards, get lunches, and drink their beer comfort- 
ably and moderately and at a profit to themselves. A marked improvement in 
the discipline of the garrison resulted. There being no trader at the post, there 
is no infringement of the rights referred to in Circular No. 9. 

“ Most post traderships are now little better than beer saloons, the immense 
e of which go into the trader's ket. In the case of the canteen, the sol- 

iers themselves Kt these profits. An application to the post of Vancouver Bar- 
racks of the prohibition contained in Circular No. 9 will result in the loss of these 
profits to the soldiers, an increase of dissipation, and a decrease in discipline, 
and I respectfully recommend that for the best interests of the service the cir- 
cular referred to be construed as not applied to this gana 

In submitting the paper to the Adjutant-General, General Miles remarks: 

There has not been a post trader at Vancouver for ten years, and 
although it is one of the rer posts in the country it is one of the best disci- 
plined and most orderly. The post canteen and gymnasium are excellent sub- 
stitutes for the ordinary post traders’ establishments. Beer and light wines are 
not regarded as alcoholic liquors, and should not, in my opinion, be so cl 
and I indorse the recommendations of Colonel Anderson and General Gibbon, 
and recommend that the prohibition contained in Circular No. 9, current series, 
eee Office, be regarded as not applying to the post of Vancouver 


Mr. President, I desire now to read what was said somewhere else, 
not very distant, by a distinguished representative of the American 
people, and I believe chairman of a committee on military affairs in 
some body, and who doubtless is very familiar with this matter: 


Mr. Chairman, in the brief time that remains I desire to say a few words, 
This is a choice between the canteen and the post trader. The post trader is an 
existing institution, authorized by law to exist at every military post, with the 
right to sell these light wines and beer that are sold in the canteens, and he is 
beyond the jurisdiction of a military court to try him for a military offense if 
he evades the law. The object of the Secretary of War in recommending this 
legislation to enable him to establish these canteens is purely in the interest of 
morals and of temperance, 

I talked with the Secretary upon the sub this morning. He said to me 
that he had been a prohibitionist for thirty-five years; that he had been in favor 
of prohibition in Vermont; that he had voted for prohibition in both branches 
of the Legislature of that State; that he had been an open and avowed advo- 
cate of iteverywhere; that he was a temperance man himself,and yet that the 
concurrent testimony of the military officers at every post where the canteen 
system had been tried certified to him that it had decreased drunkenness and 
other offenses in the Army more than 50 per cent. 


T put that in the balance against the anonymous article read by the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I trust this amendment will not be 
adopted. I have not seen so much of the official reports upon this sub- 
ject as some Senators appear to have done, but I have had conversa- 
tions with a number of officers of the Army and commanding officers 
of posts, and the concurrent testimony, I think without exception, of 
every officer with whom I have talked bas not only approved, but has 
highly commended this system of canteen for the army posts, not only 
as contributing to the discipline of the Army, but in the interest of 
temperance. 

Now, sir, I ask the Secretary to read what I send to the desk. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Before answering these questions, itis proper to quote the following descrip- 
tion of the canteen now in operation at Fort Meade, S. Dak., as an illustra- 
tion of the character of these establishmentsin general. 

“The building is one story high and, in addition toschool-rooms, library eto. 
not directly under the control of the officer in charge of the canteen, consists 
of one large lunch-· room and general store, bar-room, billiard-hall, and reading- 
room, store-room, kitchen, office, aud dormitory for use of the attendants, A 
large detached underground beer-vault and root-house has accommodation fora 
5 a of beer, in addition to a winter's supply of apples and other vege- 

es. 
aS 9 of the canteen, too, there is a good-sized stage at the end pea pon 
ball. This is suitably provided with drop-curtain and scenery bought on three 
months’ time. An enlisted men’s dramatic association is endeavoring to pay 
for this, with fair hopes of success. If its efforts are not successful, it is the in- 
tention to have the debt paid at maturity by the canteen. Arrangements have 


been made with the manager of the os house in Deadwood by which all 
theatrical troops 8 that city will 2 at least one performance on 
stage. — derived m use of hall for such purposes will be devoted to 
paying forscenery. 

re are also two rooms reserved for use of the officers, These rooms are 
furnished and maintained at the expense of the canteen, and all profits arisin 
from sales therein will be for the benefit of the canteen, The same articles, an 
no others, will be sold here that are sold to the enlisted men, No ardent spirits 
will be permitted to be introduced here. Police and maintenance of order in 
these rooms will be in the hands of the officer in charge of the canteen, These 
rooms will be open on or about January 1, 189. > 

The canteen found itself very fortunately situated in one respect, namely, in 
being able to at once make use of the permanent stock of the Eighth Calvary Can- 
teen mentioned above, Regimental canteens being no longer permissible un- 
der the regulations, the latter institution had to give way, and had its entire 
3 stock for disposal. All this stock was immediately turned over and 

been in constant use since, Subsequently, it was appraised by a board of 
officers at $1,200, and bought at that price. 

The means for furnishing the billiard-rooms were at once available, and in 
that of the men two billiard-tables and one pool-table, and in that of the officers 
one billiard-table, were put up. These tables, together with the games and 
other means of amusement comprised in this pomery, have been the source of 
much amusement and pleasure to the enlisted men, who make a frequent and 
a constantly increasing use of them. By means also of this property the can- 
teen came into possession of all the tools, utensils, etc., necessary toa large 
lunch and bar business. 

The salable stock was bought on credit. Drummers and business men, upon 
looking thoroughly into the proposed business, did not hesitate to give ample 
credit, The stability of such a business, with slight expenses and no losses to 
be apprehended from bad debts, was apparent at a glance, and the canteen soon 

drummers vying with one another for its trade. The canteen was opened 
for trade on the pay-day following the October muster, and since that day has 
been in successful operation. During November credit was given the men to 
the amount of $834.40, and it was all promptly repaid on the next pay-day, in 
December, not one cent being lost by defaulters.’ 

Has tho introduction of the canteen system improved the discipline of the 
troops weeny bak ge it has been tried? On this point the unanimity of opinion, 
as rom the reports, isas remarkable asitisgratifying. Thecommand- 
ing officer at Fort Porter, near Buffalo, N. Y., remarks: N 

The canteen has certainly, at this writing, had no bad effect on the behavior 
of the men; on the contrary, whether from the influence of the canteen or not 
Iam notnow prepared to say, the last payment of the troops here was followed 
by a less number of offenses against discipline than I have known to follow at 
pay-day in many years,” 

similar statement comes from Fort Snelling, near St. Paul, Minn., one of 
the largest posts in the Army: 

For three months prior tothe opening of the canteen,” says the post com- 
mander, sixty-three men were confined; for the three months subsequent, 
forty-three men were confined; during both of these periods the command aver- 

three hundred men. In other words, for the three months previous to the 
opening of the canteen “1 per cent.of the command was confined,and for the three 
months subsequent 14 per cent, was confined, showing a decrease of 33} per cent. 
for the latter period as against the former.” 

From Mount Vernon Barracks, Alabama: 

“In my opinion the canteen tends to improve the discipline of the command 
in that itkeeps the men within the garrison and reduces the number of cases 
of drunkenness and trials by court-martial.” 

From Fort Keogh: f 

“The influence of the canteen upor the welfare of the command is very 
marked, Notwithstanding it has been in operation so short a time, not half the 
number of men were confined or tried by court-martial after the payment in 
this month as were after the previous monthly payment.“ 

From Fort Sidney, Nebr. : 

“ The canteen has now become an established institution inthe United States 
Army,and its merits are so many and so great that I think it altogether im- 

— p va eyer be disturbed, Itmay be improved upon, but will never be 
nsed with. 

“I have observed very little drunkenness since the opening of the canteen, and 
believe that, as a rule, the men are inclined to behaye themselves better than 
under the old post-trader's system.” 

A prominent officer writes: 

As to the effects of the canteen upon the discipline of this post, I can not bet- 
ter characterize it than by saying that a few days ngo I was informed, by way 
ofa joke doubtless, that I wasto be indicted because I kept the men from town.” 
k ae commanding officer at Fort Mackinac, Mich., reports, after butsix weeks“ 

rial: 
“The canteen has proved the greatest conservator of discipline I have ever 
n. 


The commanding officer at Fort Wadsworth says: 

“As an improver of discipline there is no doubt that it isan important factor,” 

9 Henry, of the Ninth Cavalry, an officer of wide experience, writes: 

"I look upon the canteen system as the best disciplinary system we have. It 
is a co-operative club and brings general satisfaction.” 

From Fort Douglas: 

“I can see its advantages in the conduct of the soldiers, especially after pay- 
og and I think in the lessening of the desertions. The success of the canteen 
is beyond the Ropas ofthe most sanguine. Thesystem, while undeveloped, has 

the ex mental stage. The trading establishment is forever a thing of 
he past, and I doubt if there has ever been authorized a system which has pro- 
duced so much scandal, corruption, and demoralization.” 

From Fort D. A. Russell: 

“Thesystem is heartily appreciated here by all the officers and they boast of 
its advan re 

From Fort Abraham Lincoln: 

“ The canteen system tends not only to the comfort and pleasure of the men, 
but prevents dissipation. The morale of this command has improved; the men 
appear more contented with their surroundings and but few apply to leave the 
post on passes.“ 

The commanding officerat Madison Barracks, Col. Richard I. Dodge, Eleventh 
Infantry, an officer of large experience,and who has commanded some twenty 

reports as follows: 

“In my opinion no step has been taken for the improvement of the moral, 
social, and intellectual condition of the enlisted men more efficacious than the 
establishment of the canteen, With pride, I am able to say that in discipline 
and general good conduct I have a command superior to any I have ever seen 
inthe Army. As my general rules and mode of command have not changed, 
as this post differs from others only in being surrounded witheven more nu- 
merous grog-shops and other temptations, I can attribute the very marked im- 
1 only to the very wonderful influence of the canteen. I hope that 

is powerful influence may be extended to the whole Army, and that posts 
now controlled by the political, social, or moneyed power of post traders may 
soon enjoy the benefits accorded to my command.“ 

From Camp Sheridan, Wyo.: 

Wulle the character of my 8 is such that it gives me very little trouble 
at any time, I notice that, while before the establishment of the canteen passes 


lishment, seldom been asked for. The menseem ied to remain on the 

The guard-house is empty. Since the establishment, November 1, there has 

but one case of drunkenness traceable to the canteen. The troop canteen is a 
very rade affair, built of logs by the labor of the men, and has not the furniture, 
et., which would be supplied if this station was understood to be of a perma- 
nent character, but, such as it is, itis certainly a great comfort and adds much to 
the contentment of the men.“ 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in the face of that testimony from 
officers of the Army, who are certainly as much and more interested in 
the discipline and good and order and temperance and sobriety of the 
Army than any Senator can be, I can not for the life of me understand 
why the Senate should assume to exclude the sale of beer and light 
wines in these canteens, and upon the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri I shall call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, I have seldom listened to anything in 
this life that seemed so nearly to transport my soul to the Elysian Fields 
as the accounts which these Army officers, as I suppose they are, give 
of the nature and operation of this liquor saloon known as the canteen, 
It seems to be a great improvement upon our ordinary idea of the Sab- 
bath-school. In fact, all this testimony seems to indicate that the 
army canteen is the great source of moral, intellectual, and spiritual 
transformation connected with the Army of the United States. 

The evidence which I read from that substantial journal, the Army 
and Navy Journal, although anonymous, evidently was written by re- 
sponsible parties, who know how to express themselves as personal 
witnesses in reference to that of which they write, and is not to be 
cast aside as of no consequence. The facts to which they testify seem 
to pe thp outgrowth and result, in the nature of things, of what is al- 
lowed. 

One would suppose that where a company puts its own money into 
a liquor saloon and gets the liquor at the lowest possible price and has 
it in its own house or in its own quarters and every inducement and 
incitement are concentrated to bring men together to drink intoxicating 
beverages, it would be likely to enhance the extent of the practice 
itself. One would imagine that to be the natural result. 

It is difficult to see how the fact that a military company engages in 
the liquor business and in the use of the lighter liquors for the forma- 
tion of the habit on the part of every member of the omer how the 
creation of that appetite in that interesting home circle which is pict- 
ured to us in these accounts of the Army officers is to prevent the iu- 
clination to go outside and get the stronger liquors which are inevita- 
bly consumed by those who have once contracted the habit through 
the use of these milder intoxicants. 

All that there is coming from human experience as it is evidenced to 
us from all the outside world would tend to produce the impression 
that the establishment of these army canteens and their sanctification 
would have a tendency to increase the habit, to extend it to a larger 
number of men, and to induce them to indulge in the consumption of 
the stronger rather than the weaker intoxicants; and it is very diffi- 
cult to see how the fact that the company has this saloon of its own, 
this drinking home of its own, is to prevent the introduction of the 
higher or stronger sorts of liquor within the sacred precincts of that 
home. It is very difficult to comprehend how it is that the ordinary 
operations of human nature, the ordinary facts of human experience, 
fail to be operative within the jurisdiction of the Army of the United 
States, 

Mr. PADDOCK. And with an officer of the United States Army to 
dispense it. 

Mr. BLAIR, Yes, and who write these beautiful certificates? I 
would want to look these officers and their own practices up a little be- 
fore I accepted everything there written as inspiration, unless it be in- 
spiration of the wrong spirit. 

But, Mr. President, suppose that the army canteen produces this 
reformatory, this elevating, this heavenly effect which is ascribed to 
it, so that the Army is really improved somewhat, does that show any- 
thing? Is that an argument why this amendment should not be adopted? 
The Senator’s own quotation states that the question is between the 
canteen and the post-tradership, the effect of which is conceded to 
have been deleterious to the morals, the morale, and habits of the Army, 
that there was a great deal of drunkenness to be found in the Army 
under the operation of that system. 

There has been a quotation, I believe, with reference to the habit of 
soldiers going outside of the lines and drinking in Vancouver or some 
distant city in the vicinity of Vancouver. All thatis undoubtedly the 
case, but I do not see how the establishment of this army canteen has 
a tendency to prevent that inclination, It can not lessen the desire for 
the use of intoxicating liquors in those who already possess it and who 
already have the appetite. A man who desires a glass of whisky and 
the strong stimulus which comes from it, is not going to be thwarted 
in his purpose simply because in his own house and at his own e 
he can drink a glass of beer. He is ready to go across the street to the 
saloon in Vancouver or in the city outside the jurisdiction of the post, 
and the only way in which we can keep that strong liquor from the 
enlisted men any more than the officer is to enforce the Army Regula- 
tions and keep away strong drink, and if a man gets drunk put him in 
the guard-honse or otherwise punish him and use those preventive 
measures known to the discipline of the Army. 


for the neighboring town of Gardener were frequent, they have, since its estab- 
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Mr. President, of course it is not worth while and I do not care to 
occupy much time upon this subject. I did not suppose when I rose 
to say just a word that it would have brought on all this matter, which 
it seems to have done, But to look at it affirmatively, and not deny- 
ing the good effect that may be the result of the establishment of these 
homes that are spoken of, provided they are divested of strong drink 
as a temptation and an immense injury to health and discipline, and 
not derogating from the merits of these establishments where the sol- 
dier finds amusement and recreation and books and papers and the 
means of improvement, does it follow at all that the use of liquor is 
not an injury to even those efforts to the improvement of the mind and 
the morals of the soldier? : 

There is such a thing as attending a theater without a glass of grog 
or even of beer. Is the theater-going community of this city or in any 
civilized community any the less improved by histrionic exhibitions, 
is a course of lectures any the less serviceable or beneficial to those who 
attend it, is the use of a library any the less beneficial to those who 
may books and cultivate their minds, simply because there is not 
associated with these institutions and these means of improvement the 
Speen to get a drink if one feels like indulging in it? 

t may be a fact, as is claimed here, that the army canteen is an 
improvement upon the post tradership. Why is it an improvement? 
It is claimed to be an improvement because it lessens the consumption 
of intoxicating drinks. If that be the case let us reason not from the 
army canteen back to the post tradership, but let us reason from the 

t tradership and the army canteen to total prohibition to be en- 
Seid by the Army Regulations, for they are a prohibitory law and the 
most effective and efficient prohibitory law known on the face of the 
earth. Let us enforce the Army Regulations, and we shall find that 
the canteen as a system is inferior to the operation of the Army Regu- 
lations as greatly as the post-tradership system is to the canteen. 

Mr. President, the truth is that intoxicating drink is a poison; that 
it injures the Army and injures the Navy and injures society at large; 
and so far as there are demonstrations at all in human experience they 
are to the effect that the use of intoxicating liquors, either in this com- 
paratively milder, but still more insidious and us form or in 
the grosser form of whisky and brandy and the like, is an evil and only 
an evil, and that continually. 

We have a responsibility. We should improve the Army; weshould 
improve the Navy; we should improve the private soldier and the 
sailor, and the officer most of all, if we apply this doctrine of prohibi- 
tion as we find it in the Army regulations, and provide instead of these 
poisons some form of innocent drink, and combine it with the means 
of recreation and improvement to be found in the canteen and adopt 
and foster that system, freed entirely from this insidious, but yet mortal 
poison. 

I hope we shall adopt this amendment and try it a little while. If 
it does not work well there will be another Army appropriation bill 
within a few months and we can return to the canteen system if it be 
found necessary. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the Senate has spent nearly the entire 
day on this matter, and I hope that we may have a vote upon it now. 
In fact the amendment had almost at one time and we shonld 
have had it out of the way but for the desire to deliver orations upon 
the subject. I should like a vote. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like very much to have a vote myself too. 
Iam always in favor of a vote; but still I think this is an important 
subject, and I donot know that there is any great demand for railroad- 
ing it through the Senate simply because some Senators are anxious to 
havea vote. 

I am not going to enter into any prohibition or temperance discussion 
with the Senator from New Hampshire, though I may say that I abhor 
drunkenness as much as he or any other Senator; but I believe on a 
question of this kind, involving the discipline and good order and so- 
briety of the Army, I would take the opinion of officers of the Army 
in preference to the opinions of the Senator from New Hampshire and 
the Senator from Nebraska. In my opinion the officers of the Army 
are just as much concerned, and a great deal more, for the well-being 
of the soldiers than any Senator on this floor. 

For one, I do not intend to lend myself and my vote or my voice to 
a great deal of what I think is trash upon this subject of temperance 
and compelling people to eat and drink or rather preventing them 
from eating and drinking what their appetites call for within proper 
limits. I never have believed in it and Ido not believe init now. I 
believe the best temperance movement that can be made in this coun- 
try will be just what is proposed by the Senator from Missouri. The 
officers of the Army tell us it has improved the soldiers and I believe 
them. I have heard a good deal about intemperance and recklessness 
of Army officers. I have known a great many of them, and I am very 
frank to say it has not been borne out by that acquaintanceship. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Will the Senator allow me to say a word? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. PADDOCK, It is within my knowledge that there are very 
many officers of the Army who view this matter exactly as I have ex- 
pressed myself. They do not believe in this plan; they think that it 
will result in increased intemperance and the demoralization of the 


soldiers, Why, Mr. President, the fact that the proceeds from the dis- 
position of these liquors in the canteens goes into the company fund is 
something of an incentive to them to patronize the canteens very liber- 
ally, for whatever profits there are from this saloon business go into the 
company fund for the benefit of all the soldiers of the company. 

Mr, BUTLER. Iam very sorry that I have not had the opinion of 
those officers expressed in the Senate in such a form asthat we might 
act intelligently upon it. 

Mr. PADDOCK. If the Senator will allow me just one more word: 
There are certain military officers, not very numerous to be sure, who 
are in favorof this theoretical plan—it is to them only a theory, for they 
can not know agreat deal about it practically—whose known desire for 
its adoption has been a sort of inspiration to some officers in command 
below them in certain portions of the country to make these favorable 
reports, as I believe. An inspiration of that kind going out from the 
seat of authority—I do not refer to the Secretary of War in this sug- 

ion—would be a potential influence to any to bear on officers hav- 
ing commands at posts, and they would very likely prefer to respond 
in accordance with the views of their superior officers than otherwise. 

Mr. BUTLER. I was not aware of that. I supposed these reports 
had been made in perfect good faith and made upon the responsibility 
of the officers making them. I did not know they were inspired or 
suggested by anybody, and I am very sorry to hear that such is the 
case, if it is the case. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I only say what I have been informed. 

Mr. BUTLER. I only say I have some doubts about the correctness 
of that suggestion, for I do not believe that the officers of rank who 
have made these 5 would be influenced by any such considera- 
tion. Apart from that, however, I do not believe in this practice of 
constantly interfering with the private affairs of people, and saying 
what they shall eat and drink and what they shall not eat and drink. 
As I said awhile ago, I have a great abhorrence and detestation of 
drunkenness in any form, but would much rather trust a man who 
would drink openly and like a man, than one who slips behind a door 
and gets drunk and comes out and preaches temperance, lecturing other 
people. I have not much confidence in people of that kind, I would 
very much prefer to see a man come out openly and do what he has a 
right tô do under the law and behave himself like a man; and I be- 
lieve army officers are as capable of doing that as any other class of 
people in this country. 

Mr. CALL. Before the vote is taken I wish to call attention to the 
fact that this is not an amendment in the interest of prohibition. It 
does not coincide with the great moral sentiment of the country that 
prohibition should become a public policy in all the States. This is an 
amendment which would prohibit a prohibition officer in command 
of a post, surrounded by such circumstances that his men will be drawn 
off into improper places and bad associations, taking the worst kind of 
stimulants, the most injurious ies of alcoholic liquors—which will 
prevent that officer in that condition and surrounded by these circum- 
stances from adopting any other means than absolute prohibition for 
the improvement of his men even if he should find that by the adop- 
tion of another method, and a less injurious kind of stimulant, he can 
keep his men under his own observation and surrounded with proper 
influences; this amendment forbids him in that condition and in those 
circumstances from doing it. That is this amendment. 

Mr. President, it is not in the interest of prohibition nor of a sound 
public sentiment nor of the morals of the troops nor of associating them 
with the best influences that can be placed around them in such a case 
as that, and that is the objection to it, that it does not allow the exer- 
cise of a sound discretion on the part of an officer if he is sincerely a pro- 
hibitionist and desires to improve the morale of his men in this res 
When public opinion renders it possible to prevent the use and sale of 
stimulants then the amendment might have some influence. In all 
posts where liquors can be easily obtained outside of the post the amend- 
ment will promote drunkenness. d 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] to the amendment of 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BLAIR. Let the amendment be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be again reported. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out, in line 1 of the pro- 
viso, the words ‘‘beer or wine;’’ so as to read: 


That no alcoholic liquors shall be sold or supplied to the enlisted men in any 
canteen or in any room or building at any garrison or military post, 


The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PADDOCK (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis]. If he were here, I should vote 
tnay.” My colleague [Mr. MANDERSON] is paired with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN]. 

Mr. PASCO (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. FARWELL]. As he is absent, I withhold my 


vote. ~ 
Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
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ator from West ia [Mr. FAULKNER]. If he were present, he 
would vote yen and I should vote nay. 

Mr, VEST (when his name was called). I have a general pair with 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. I do not know how he would 
vote. If he were present, I should vote yea. 

Mr. WALTHALL (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Iam paired with the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Piarr]. I do not see him in his seat, and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. REAGAN. My colleague [Mr. Coxe] left the Senate unwell 
— — and he is paired with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 

ONES]. 

Mr. SAWYER. I am paired with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 

Coiquirr]. I reserve the right to vote, if it be necessary to make a 


quorum. : 
Mr. QUAY. The announcement of the vote will probably disclose 
the absence of a quorum. I desire to ask the unanimous consent of 


the Senate to introduce a bill. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Chair can not interrupt the pro- 
ceeding of a roll-call. f 
The result was announced—yeas 12, nays 18; as follows: 
YEAS—12. 
Butler, pton, Wilson of Md. 
NAYS—18. 
Allison, Dixon, Ingalls, Teller, 
: Pra" d, Winn el 
A n of lo 
Davis, Hals. Power. rm . 
Dawes, Hoar, Stewart, 
€ ABSENT—53. 
Aldrich, Evarts, Manderson, 
Allen, Farwell, Mitchell, Spooner, 
Barbour, Faulkner, Squire, 
Blackburn, Gray. Morrill, Stanford, 
Blodgett, Harris, P 8 
Brown, 2 s — 
Casey, Higgins, Piatt Wea s 
Soha Jones of Arkansas Flan Walthall, 
Cul He Jones of Nevada, Quay, Wolcott. 
Raman MeMitian, Sanders, 
* 
gade . MePherson, Sawyer, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No quorum has voted. 


Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope not. I want to have the roll called. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine moves that 
the Senate adjourn. 

Mr, HALE, I withdraw the motion for the present. Let the roll 
be called. 

The Secretary called the roll; and the following Senators answered 
to their names: 


Aldrich, Davis, Hoar, 

Allison, Dawes, Ingalls, Sawyer, 
Barbour, Dixon, Moody, Stewart, 

Bate, Dolph, Padd Teller, 

Berry, Frye, Pasco, Turpie, 

Blair, George, Payne, Vest, 

Butler, Gibson, P W Walthall, 

Call, Power, Wilson of Iowa, 
Chandler, Hale, Quay, ‘Wilson of Md. 
Cockrell Hampton, Ransom, 


The PRESIDENT protempore. Thirty-nine Senators have answered 
to their names. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. ALLISON. Before that motion is put, I wish to give notice 
that I shall call up this bill immediately after the morning business 
to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WiLson]. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 2 minutes p. m.) 
8 ee adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, May 10, 1890, at 12 
0 m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, May 9, 1890. 


The House met at 11 o’clocka, m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. W. 
H. MILBURN, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. ROBERTSON, for three days. 

To Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania, for two days, on account of im- 

t business. 

To Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts, for three days, on account of im- 

portant business, 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT HUDSON, N. X. 


The SPEAKER announced the appointment of Mr. MILLIKEN, Mr, 
KERR of Iowa, and Mr. CLUNIE as conferees on the part of the House 
ee: bill (S. 1306) for the erection of a public building at Hud- 
son, N. Y. 

: JUDICIAL DISTRICTS IN MISSOURI. 

The amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7166) to amend 
section 3 of an act entitled An act to amend the act dividing the State 
of Missouri into two judicial districts and for other purposes“ were 
read, as follows: 

9 ai on page 1, after the word “ city,” where it ocours the second time, 
5 of.” 
In line 1, on page 2, after the word “of,” where it occurs the second time, in- 
sert the word the.“ 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. I move that the amendments of the 
Senate be concurred in. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DELIA T. S. PARNELL. 


Mr. HILL. I desire to call up a bill which was laid over from a 
3 day, the bill (H. R. 6291) granting a pension to Delia T. S. Par- 
n 


The bill was read, as follows: 
of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 


place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Delia T. S. Parnell, daughter of the 
late Charles Stewart, an admiral of the United States, and engaged in its naval 
service in the war of 1813, the Mexican war, and in the late war for the Union, 
and pay her a pension from the passage of this act, at the rate of $1,200 per an- 
num, 

The amendment of the committee was read, as follows: 

In lines 10 and II, strike out “$1,200 per annum“ and insert in lieu thereof 
“$50 per month,” 


The SPEAKER. A point of order was pending in regard to this and 
several other bills occupying a similar position. The Chair, having 
examined the matter and found that there are many prior decisions 
against the point of order, overrules the point. Apart from the de- 
cisions, it is difficult to understand how on principle the action of a full 
House can be set aside, even when it seems to have been taken in con- 
travention of the rules, because the proper time to make objection that 
the proceeding is contrary to the rules is when the proceeding is at- 
tempted, not subsequently. The Chair also finds that, when former 
decisions were made, the rule in to the assignment of particular 
time for penon and other special business of Friday night was even 
stronger in its prohibition of other action than the present rule. The 
Chair is, therefore, constrained, both by precedent and principle, to over- 
rule the point of order. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
which has been read. 

Mr.CUMMINGS. I move to disagree to the amendment, and upon 
this motion I wish to be heard. This pension bill is for the benefit of 
the daughter of Admiral Charles Stewart, and the fact that she is the 
mother of Charles Stewart Parnell has nothing todo with it, An ob- 
jection was raised to it the other night because it was supposed that the 
pension was sought solely because Mrs. Parnell was the mother of that 
great representative of Ireland in the British Parliament. Now, sir, 
very few here seem to be aware of the services rendered by Charles Stew- 
art to the United States. A compilation of his life from Cooper's Naval 
History and other works gives a clear idea of his valuable services. 

Born in Philadelphia, he entered the Navy as a lieutenant on March 
9, 1798. He served in a frigate in the West Indies, operating against 
French privateers. On July 15, while in command of the Experience, 
he captured the French schooner Deux Amis. He was afterwards chased 
by two French vessels. By skillfully avoiding them he afterwards 
caught them separately and captured the schooner Diana before her 
sister vessel could assist her. On November 16, 1800, he took the pri- 
vateer Louisa Bridger. In December he rescued sixty women and chil- 
dren who had been wrecked while flying from the revolution in Santo 
Domingo. 

In 1802 Stewart served as executive of the Constellation, blockading 
Tripoli. In 1803 he was placed in command of the brig Siren in Preble’s 
squadron off Tripoli. There he.convoyed Decatur in the Intrepid to 
destroy the Philadelphia. He participated in all the attacks on Tripoli, 
and was included in the vote of thanks in Congress on March 3, 1805, 
to Preble’s officers. He took command of the Essex, and went with the 
fleet to Tunis, where he convinced his commander-in-chief that it was 
illegal to make war except by declaration of Congress, 

In 1806 he commanded the Constellation and was promoted to capt- 
ain April 22, 1806. He superintended the construction of gunboats 
at New York in 1806-07. With Bainbridge, at the outbreak of tho 
war of 1812, he dissuaded the Cabinet from the proposed policy of not 
sending the Navy to seaagainst the British. He was appointed to com- 
mand the Constellation in that war, In going to Norfolk he met a 
British fleet, which he skillfully avoided. He afterwards participated 
in the defense of that city. 

In the summer of 1813 he took command of the Constitution. He 
destroyed the Pictou, an armed ship, and the brigs Catherine and Pha- 
nix. He chased several British ships of war and the frigate La Pique, 


and narrowly escaped two British frigates near Boston. With newsails 
he left Boston in December, 1814. He captured the brig Lord Nelson 
off Bermuda, December 24, 1814, and the ship Susan off Lisbon. On 
February 23, 1815, he took two British ships of war, the Cyane and 
Levant, after a spirited en ment of fifty minutes. While at anchor 
at St. Jago, Cape de Verde Islands, a British fleet a He ran 
out of the harborand adroitly escaped with the Constitution and Cyane. 
The Levant was recaptured by the fleet in the neutral harbor. 

For this exploit Commodore Stewart received from Congress a vote 
of thanks, a sword, and a gold medal. The Pennsylvania Legislature 
gave him asword and he was presented with the freedom of the city 
of New York. 

Like the famous frigate Constitution, Stewart received the appella- 
tion of Old Ironsides.” He commanded the Mediterranean squadron 
in the Franklin in 1816-1820, and the Pacifie squadron in 1820-1824, On 
the Pacific coast he caused a paper blockade to be annulled and vin- 
dicated the rights of American commerce. He was Commissioner of 
the Navy 1830-1832, commanded the Philadelphia navy-xard in 1838- 
1841, and in 1841 was mentioned as a candidate for President, but was 
not nominated. He had charge of the home squadron in 1842~ 43, com- 
manded the Philadelphia navy-yard again in 1846, and from 1854 till 
1861. He was retired as senior commodore in 1856 and flag-officer in 
1860, and on July 16, 1862, was commissioned rear-admiral, after which 
he was on waiting orders until his death. He was in the service sev- 
enty-one years and was senior officer in the American Navy for seven- 


years. 

Such, Mr. Speaker, is the record of this admirable officer. The re- 
tired-list of the Navy to-day costs the Government $1,650,000 yearly. 
Since this list was established the total aggregate cost has been $16,- 
331,000. The records, Mr. Speaker, of all of the naval officers on the 
retired-list to-day—and I do not say it in the way of disparagement— 
will not compare with the record of this one American admiral. They 
were educated at the expense of the Government and were retired on 
three-quarters pay when sixty-two yearsold. He was actively on duty 
over seventy-one years. Many of them received prize-money; he got 
nota cent for the Levant, although cutoutofanentral port. His patri- 
otism was so great that he never claimed prize money. If the country 
had returned him his due his daughter to-day would not be suffering for 
the necessaries of life. She is seventy-four years old, sick, infirm, and 
destitute. Not two weeks ago you passed s pension bill here granting 
to the widow of Admiral Nicholson 8100 a month. It was money well 
bestowed. How, in view of your action then, you can cutthe proposed 
pension of the daughter of Old Ironsides down to $50 a month sur- 
passes my comprehension. I appeal to your manhood and patriotism 
to restore this pension to what was proposed in the original bill. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I shall occupy but a few moments in the 
discussion of this matter. I was not able to hear all that was said by 
the gentleman from New York who has just taken his seat, but from 
what I did hear I think he has stated the facts of the ease clearly. All 
of these facts were considered, however, by the Committee on Pensions 
of this House, and after carefully considering the matter they cut the 
bill down to $50 a month; and I understand that is satisfactory to the 
gentleman who introduced the bill and substantially so to Mrs. Par- 
nell, Isee no reason therefore for disagreeing to the report of the com - 
mittee, and I hope it will be sustained. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Let me ask the gentleman if this is a unanimous re- 
port from the committee? 

Mr. HILL, It is unanimously reported from the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amendment re- 
ported from the committee. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 35, noes 


So the amendment was adopted. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
JULIET OPIE H. AYERS. 


Mr. HILL. I now call up the next bill coming over under the same 
order (S. 2451), granting a pension to Juliet Opie H. Ayers. 
The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay Juliet H. Ayers, widow of Romeyn Beck Ayers, late 
colonel of the Second Regiment Artillery, United States Army, a pension, sub- 
ject lo the provisionsand limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $75 per 
mon 


ae SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the Senate 


Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Has that bill been referred to a committee of 
the House? 

The SPEAKER. This bill, the Chair will state, comes over from 
last Friday night under the operation of the previous question. 

Mr. CHEADLE. Mr. Speaker, this is subject to debate, I believe? 
: Sc er ree It is open to debate and amendment, the Chair is 

Mr. McKINLEY. If this is going to lead to debate, I hope it will 


be withdrawn at this time, as the time is limited for debate on the | . 
tariff bill. 


Mr. CHEADLE, I have this simply to say, Mr. Speaker, and I do 
not wish to repeat myself, but I do think, and reiterate the statement 
I have made on this floor before, that this whole theory of special 
lation is wrong in principle and ought not to be tolerated by this House. 
The idea of giving to the widow of one man who served his country $8 
a month and to the widow of another $50, to the widow of another $75 
and another $100 a month, is the most un-American legislation that 
itis possible to enact and write upon our statute-books. I protest 

Ar FLOWER: Mr. Speaker, Ih his bill will My colleagu 

3 r. , Lhope this bill will pass. My co e 
[Mr. Lansrxe] is not here, but he has informed me of the circum- 
stances connected with the case, and it presents a pitiable condition, 
which deserves our favorable consideration. 

The question being taken, the bill was ordered to a third reading; 
and being read the third time, was passed. 

Mr. FLOWER. I move to reconsider—— 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider the vote by which 
this bill. and the one just preceding it were passed; and also move to 
lay that motion upon the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


WAGES GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 


Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RECORD and appropriately referred a petition of the em- 
ployés of the Government Printing Office for the restoration of wages 
to the same rate as prevailed in the office prior to March 3, 1877. 

There was no objection. 

The memorial, which was referred to the Committee on Printing, is 
as follows: : 


FACTS AND FIGURES ON THE RESTORATION OF WAGES IN THE GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE, 
To the honorable members of the Senate and House of Representatives: 

GENTLEMEN: The e of the Government Printing Office have pre- 
sented to your honorable bodies a bill having for its object the restoration of 
wages of the mechanics employed in the Government Printing Office to the 
rate prevailing prior to March 3, 1877, f. e., $t per working day of eight hours, 

On the 3d day of March, 1877, Congress, by a rider“ on an appropriation 
bill, reduced the wages of the employés of the Government Printing fice 20 
per cent., or from $ to $3.20 per day. The authors of this reduction made the 
plea of economy; but, if economy was really desired, do you not think that the 
chiefs of division and the higher-grade clerks in the classified service would 
have been better able to stand this reduction than the Government's skilled 
artisans, whose wages at that time were — Fe a plane of decency ? 

For thirteen years these employés have n trying to have justice done, 
their wages restored. 

Favorable reports have been rendered, as follows: 

The House Committee on Printing, second session, Forty-fifth Congress, in 
favorably reporting the Goode bill for the restoration of wages in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, says: Temporary and ly night work ought to 
receive = somewhat higner compensation than the men engaged thereon are 
now paid.“ 

The House Committee on Printing, first session, Forty-seventh Congress, fa- 
vorably reported this substitute, equivalent to the restoration: That the Pub- 
lie Printer shall pay no greater price for composition than 60 cents per thousand 
ems and 50 cents per hour for time-work to printers, pressmen, bookbinders, 
and stereotxpers. 

The House Committee on Labor, first session, Forty-ninth Congress,favorably 
reporting the Foran restoration bill, said: “In the Government Printing Office 
a yery superior order of skilled labor is Roques and, as a general rule, such 
labor only is employed; yet the most skilled workman in this office hardly 
averages $000 per annum, while in the other departments of the Government 
service those employed as routine clerks or copyists. performing labor which 
requires but little skill or experience, receive $1,2(0 per annum. Besides, the 
latter labor but six and one-half hours per day, while those employed in the 
Printing Office labor eight hours per day. It is very manifest that this is an 
unjust and unfair discrimination against the employés of the Public Printing 
8 well as an unwarrantable reflection upon mechanical and skilled labor 
generally.” 

The House Committee on Labor, second session, Forty-ninth Congress, recom- 
mending the passage of the Cnllom-Farqubar bill-providing for an increased 
compensation for night work, said: The same rate,50 cents per thousand. is 
allowed for both day and night work, while in nearly every city inthe Union 
an increase of 5 cents and upward per thousand ems is paid for night work. 

That this measure of justice is not indorsed by the peers alone will be shown 
by the following extracts from the official reports of the last three Publie Print- 
ers, Messrs. Defrees, Rounds, and Benedict: 

Hon. J. D. Defrees, 1879: ** Many of these men have large and interesting fami- 
lies to feed, clothe, and school; many of themdo not make sufficient when em- 
ployed to support their families when out of employment. No one except in 
ga position can know the distress among these people.“ 

Lon. S. P. Rounds, 1884: ** They work more hours for less pay than any other 
class of Government employés. When stricken down by sickness their pay at 
once ceases, while in almost every other branch of the Government under such 
circumstances 8 continue to draw their pay.” 

Hon. S. P. Rounds, 1885: The prompt, eficient, and faithful work of this office 
advances legislation in a very gratifying degree, and those who during the ses- 
sion work extra hours, at the risk of health and a sacrifice of hours that belong 
to home duties, should receive some recognition that would at least be a step in 
the direction of justice.” 

Hon. T. E. Benedict, 1886: “They are the hardest worked and poorest paid em- 
ployés of the Government, and are justly entitled to Congressional considera- 
tion.” 

Hon. T. E. Benedict, 1887: “The attention of Congress will undoubtedly be 
called, by committees representing the employés of this office, to certain facts 
upon which is based a claim that the wages now fixed by law are insufficient. 
Believing, as I do personally, that just compensation is necessary to faithful 
service, lam prepared to fully indorse any such claim. It is just and pro 
that Congress should make some provision for extra pay for night labor, 
rule allowing such pay is now universal in the nting trade. Much night 
work is required to be during thesessions of gress, and those assigned 
tosuch work at the same pay as for day work justly feel that they suffer bard- 


In soliciting your support for this measure we appeal to you as servants of 
the Government who perform work which is both intellectual and arduous, 


and for which we do not receive sufficient compensation to live upon, as the 
following statement, we think, will conclusively strate : 
‘Wages received per month of twenty-six working days, at $3.20 per day. 883. 20 


Expenses ofa family of five (the average employé’s family) for one month: 


Meat, butter, sugar, coffee, and be Fanden 32. 00 
Rent (averaged rent paid by 100 employés) 22, 00 
Vegetables, ete... dere od a 
Fuel and light . n w3 — 68.00 

78. 20 


This is a fraction over 12 cents per meal. Were it not for the extra work, in- 
cidental to the session of Congress, the married element in the Government 
Printing Office would be absolutely unable to make both ends meet.“ 

It isa very moderate estimate of the expenses of a mechanic's family, and 
leaves as a balance to pay society dues, life insurance, fire insurance, enjoy 
current amusements, clothing, etc., the sum of $5 per month. 

Can any one say this statement is overdrawn? 

The above does not allow for days lost by sickness and other causes; it as- 
sumes that a Government printer loses no time. 

Should he be sick, his pay ceases, and he is left to depend upon the generosity 
of his fellow-workmen or the cold charity of the world, If he is fortunate 
he will be able to obtain credit at the “corner grocery,” where he must pay 
exorbitant prices for everything. Need we say that when he “gets on his 
feet,” it takes many months of self-denial, during which he deprives himself 
of actual necessities, before he is out of debt? 

There is hardly a week in the year that the employés of the Government 
Printing Office are not asked to contribute their mite“ to help or to bury 
some indigent fellow-workman, whose indigence is not the result of thriftless- 
ness, but rather of meager compensation. 

It is a fact that many employés (thrifty men with la families) upon bein: 
dismissed the Government service have been compelled to dispose of farne 
ture, etc., in order to haye means to leave the city. 

The following table shows the rate of wages paid in New York, Chicago, St. 

uis, Brooklyn, Cincinnati, New Orleans, and Boston: 


Rate in 1880— Rate in 1839— Increase— 
Cities, 
Per Per 1,000} Per Per1,000| Per Per 1,000 
week. ems, week. ems, week, ems, 


Thetable above shows conclusively that although the private employers of the 


country made reductions incidental to the icky condition of affairs existing 
between the years 1875 and 1880, yet when business resumed its wonted course 
they resto: the wages of their workmen to more than their former basis, 
The Government, however, has made no attempt to deal as justly by the em- 
ployés of the Government Printing Office, It may be argued that the Govern- 
ment pays more than the cities enumerated above; but such is not the case. 
The figures in the foregoing table represent the minimum amount demanded 
by the printers of those cities, the men employed on aig (once receiving 
from 20 to $40 per week, whilst those possessing superior ability are paid ata 
higher rate than the minimum, It is safe to say that fully 50 per cent. of the 
pressmen, bookbinders, and printers receive wages ly in excess of the rates 
shown in the table. Further, the purchasing power of the money paid in those 
cities is vastly ce than in Washington. With the single exception of New 
York, rents in Washington are 50 per cent. higher than in any other city named. 
Members of Congress who pay rent will appreciate this fact. 

We submit these facts for your consideration, and earnestly hope you will see 


the 2 of our N 
N H. Y. BROOKE, 
A. J. ALDEN 
P. 8. STEELE, 


Committee on Restoration of Wages. 
DEPENDENT AND SERVICE PENSIONS. 


Mr. KERR, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD and appropriately referred a com- 
munication and resolutions of the John W. Geary Post, Grand Army 
of the Republic, No. 90, in relation to the dependent-pension bill and 
also the per diem service-pension bill. 

There was no objection. 

The resolutions, etc., which were referred to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, are as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS Joux W. GEARY Post, No. 90, 
GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, 
Philipsburgh, Pa., May 5, 1890, 

Dran Sin: The following communication, unanimously adopted by our post, 
was ordered forwarded to you without delay, for your especial information: 

With no little concern the comrades of the Grand Army of the Republic and 
soldiers of the late war, irres, ve of political affiliations, are watching the 
Jaws you are enacting and failing to enact. With pain we observe the great ti- 
midity shown when anything that relates to doing justice to those who served 
below the rank of general comes before your honorable body. We note that 
when those high in station come before you yon either place them upon the 
retired-list of the Army or pension them or their wives at a sum per month 
which if given yearly to one of us would be but anact of justice long delayed. 
It might shook the pure patriots of Wall street and the pseudo reformers in 
general, but justice and mercy would be done to the deserving by the nation. 

We indorse the placing of officers, who by merit attained eminence in the 
Army, on the retired-list or themselves or their wives on the pension-roll; but 
many soldiers who served in the ranksare the peers of the general who led them 
to battle and in their sphere did their duty quite as well, Their children are as 
dear to them, they sacrificed as much and even more in many cases, and in de- 
gree are entitled to equal recognition. They left home and friends in the flower 
of youth to save the national unity, for a mere pittance of eleven, thirteen, and 


sixteen dollars per month, They passed four years of trial such as God forbid 
coming 3 from ever seeing. They surrendered every opportunity 
for advancement or self-elevation, while those who staid at home availed 
themselves of our lost opportunity for advancement, and when we returned 
with victory upon our banners, a firmly united country, having made a stable 
financial system possible and established a basis for such wealth as no govern- 
ment ever before saw, the great majority of us were left behind in the race, by 
disabled bodies, broken constitutions, or enfeebled wills. Many are in the poor- 
houses or begging. from door to door. Of whatavail or what comfort will a 
small pittance from the Government be to the few too old to enjoy it, Does it 
do us or our wives and children any pos to have a beautiful ne mark our 
saves 8 dead, when the lack of meat, clothes, and a home hurried us to 

e grave 

The nation exists to-day by our conduct on the battle-field. Ourenfeeblement 
is the Government's stability. Therefore those who did not suffer have right, 
and just right, to bear part of our burdens. We beg to inform you that the rank 
and file of the old soldiers and comrades of the Grand Army of the Republic is 
not made up of General HAWLEys, who with the advantages of a collegiate educa- 
tion is now pensioned by large salary and does not know what want means, 
and others who op our interests by misrepresenting the sentiment of the 
old soldier as did the plethoric judge at the late Loyal Legion meeting in Phil- 
adelphia. The money interests control, a servile press obeys, but the time has 
come when the old soldier will vote for the man who dares to do justice to him, 
regardless of party, as he dared to do for his country on the battle-field, 

Q nents of justice to us are fond of quoting this and that soldier's opinion 
against pensions, especially that of General Grant, our great captain, But when 
General Grant came near to death’s door, when he was likely to leave his loved 
ones to want, he did not refuse to accept the bounty of the Government, but ac- 
cepted it gladly. and there is not an honorable soldier living but is glad that he 
got it. Suppose you that in our sphere our service was less honorable? Are 
our hearts less fond of our loved ones? Is there a monopoly of love among the 
great, that they only should be taken care of, when we are as much of the peo- 
ple as they, and this is a government of the people, by the people, and for the 


le? 
wae er of you will vote for the present tariff bill before the House, to pay 2 
cents per 7 2 for every pound of sugar manufactured in this country, 7 cents 
per pound for fresh cocoons, and $1 a pound for reeled silk, to encourage 
. al industries in certain parts of the country and help certain capitalists 
accumulate fortunes, while there is hardly a hamlet or township throughout 
the land that does not contain some prematurely old comrade who lost his 
health and is now living a lingering death, fighting against disease within and 
adverse circumstances without, and must to his grave at an age when he 
should be in the prime of life. He gave the best years of his youth to make 
Les 5 coherent nation in fact, and made it possible for you gentlemen to legis- 
o for us. 

And now, after distinct pledges for what should be done for us, you seem 
about to offer us a homeopathic dose of soothing sirup out of the Pension Com- 
mittee's bottle, known as the Morrill bill.“ 0 ares you to consider well be- 
fore you lend aid to the passage of a measure that makes sucha wide difference 
between what feos are and have been doing for the leaders and the rank and 
file. What will satisfy all classes and be the most worthy your efforts is— 

First. The final of the dependent bill as proposed by the committee 
e the Grand Army of the Republic. 

nd. A per diem and service-pension bill that will do some good, and not 
one that will only apply to a few who may happen to be living at the age of 
MEANS years, when are dead who for years fought a continual combat 
against starvation, while the country we saved has an overflowing Treasury. 


By order of the post. 
‘athe O, T. FRYBERGER, Post Commander, 
t ¿ 
S. M. RHULE, Adjulant, 
Hon. James KERR, 


Member of Congress, Twenlty-cighth district of Pennsylvania. 
NATIONAL-BANKING SYSTEM. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the RECORD and appropriately referred the body of a petition of 
citizens of Streator, III., for the perpetuation of the national-banking 
system. 

There was no objection. 

The memorial, which was referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, is as follows: 


Petition for the passage ot laws for the perpetuation of the national-banking 
system, under which the interest of depositors is protected by Government 
supervision. 

To the honorable the members of the Senate and House of Representatives 

of the United States in Congress assembled : 


Your petitioners, citizens of your Congressional district, in whose daily busi- 
ness dealings with banks are indispensable, respectfully represent: 

That for the last e years the national-banking system has been in 
operation and has furnished a safe and convenient currency and has been a 
reliable and secure custodian of the money deposited with it, 

That the confidence of the people is shown by the following facts, reported by 
the Comptroller of the Currency: 

That on September 80, 1889, their en 91 8 and surplus amounted to 8800, 000, 000. 
The shares of stock numbered 6,097,983. More than one-half of the stockholders 
owned stock in amounts of $1,000 and less, and more than three-quarters in 
amounts less than $5,000, indicating the wide distribution of the shares, The loans 
of the system to the people and the Government were more than $2,000,000,000, 
Deposits in national banks on thesame date were $1,947,000,000; deposits of all 
other banks in the United States, exclusive of deposits in savings-banks, 
amounted to $963,000,000 only, showing conclusively the confidence of the people 
in the national system, 

That the high price of Government bonds, together with the tax on circula-_ 
tion, has rendered the circulation privilege a burden to the national banks, and 
that the restrictions on their business enforced by Government supervision tend 
to the withdrawal of capital from the system and its investment where it can 
be used free from the restrictions imposed by the national-banking law, 

That the system has since 1863 been a most important factor in strengthening 
the Government credit, and that, with an average circulation of about $270,- 
000,000, it has returned to the Government of the United States over one-half 
of the amount ($137,664,134) in taxes, in addition to the taxes paid to State and 


municipal governments, 
Your petitioners therefore pray your honorable body will amend the na- 
tional-banking laws in the follo particulars: 


First. That the minimum of bonds required to be deposited before a national 
bank can commence business (whether circulation be issued or not) be redu 


to $5,000 for banks with a capital of $200,000 or less and to $10,000 for banks wi 
a capital in excess of y 

Second. That the circulation issued shall be 100 per cent. of the par value of the 
bonds deposited, instead of 90 per cent. as at present. . 
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Third. That thesemt-annual tax on circulating notes, of one-halfof 1 per cent. 
be repealed, or at least reduced to the amount er pry bark y the expenses of 
enforcing the restrictions and visions of the nationa ng laws, namely, 
the expenses of the office of the Comptroller of the Currency, the cost of issue 
and redemption of notes, and the expenses of the Government supervision of 
the banking business. 

Fourth, That the present laws as to Government supervision of national banks 
be strengthened by providing for the payment of a fixed salary to examiners 
appointed by the Comptroller, the amount necessary to be appropriated from 
the proceeds of the tax on circulation. 

Fifth. That the limit on loans, imposed in section 5200, United States Revised 
sat ae ae extended to one-tenth of capital and surplus, instead of one-tenth 
of capital, 

Sixth. That you will secure the passage of all bills calculated to strengthen 
and encourage the extension of the national-banking system. 


TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill H. R. 9416. 

The motion was agrees to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. PAYSON in the chair. 

Mr. FLOWER. Mr. Chairman, I had eighteen minutes of my time 
remaining yesterday, which I yield to my colleague from New York 
(Mr. Frron]. 

Mr. FITCH. Mr. Chairman, when, day before yesterday, in that 
clear, forcible, and eloquent language of which he is master, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means of this 
House opened the debate upon this bill and explained the reason why 
the internal-revenue taxes, and in particular the tobacco tax, had not 
been repealed by the committee of which he was the head and in a 
House which he could absolutely command, the following words of his 
came to my recollection: 

In considering the situation that thus confronts us and the bill that is pre- 

' sented here as intended to relieve it, it is well that we should understand at 
the beginning the things upon which all are agreed. 

They are, first, that we are collecting more money than is uired for the onr- 
rent needs of the Government and, second, that the excess, whatever it may be, 
beyond the wants of the Government should be left with the people, Our con- 
tention, therefore, is upon the manner of reduction, and not upon the reduction 
itself; not that no reduction shall . to be made, but how and upon what 
panes can it best be accomplished? e further that the tax upon to- 

shall be removed, and thus leave with the people $30,000,000 which they 
annually pay upon this domestic product, Were we men of business, governed 
by the principles which guide practical men of affairs, this burden would have 
been and could have been removed any time within the t two years, and if 
removed two years ago no surplus would now vex the Administration oralarm 
the business of the country. In passing it is suitable that I should say that 
within the period named no hinderance from this side of the House would have 
been interposed to tho abolition of this tax. 


These words, Mr. Chairman, were spoken atthe beginning of the 
great speech of the gentleman from Ohio on May 18, 1888, in which 
can be found most of the material which was used by the advocates of 
the present tariff in the campaign of that year. 

I have not read them because I agree with him about these taxes. 
I have read them to show that at the very beginning of his oration, in 
which he claims that all the questions are settled for us, he demon- 
strates that they were not settled for him or his friends. 

It was on this speech of his mainly that the campaign of 1888 was 
fought. It is claimed here that that campaign determined the issue of 
tariff reform forever in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a country where one election settles nothing. 
Tn this case it did not even settle that the greatest orator of the Re- 
publican party, when he came into power, would do what his party 
platform promised and what he himself said every sensible man of busi- 
ness would do, 

Mr. Chairman, the speech of the distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
made in the Fiftieth Congress, on which the cam: 
our Republican friends say closed this question, fillsabout twenty-seven 
columns of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. It touches every phase of 
the protective theory, and is fall of statistics and of humor, of fact and 
of fancy; but I search through it in vain for any suggestion that at that 
time, when the nk specie say we settled this question, his present 
plan for reducing the surplus by repealing the sugar tax had occurred 
to him at all. There is in his protective programme of that day no men- 
tion of such a repeal, nor does the bounty to the sugar-grower any- 
where appear. These main features of the present planof his tariff re- 
vision, for which he explained to us he had his instructions from the 
country, were evidently not in his mind at all when he made up the 
case for the jury whose verdict we are told shut our mouths forever. 
And now, having failed to do what he said he would do about tobacco 
and having done what he did not intend to do or suggest should be 
done about sugar, he goes one step further and repudiates in effect all 
the arguments which he used in that debate. 

He says he proposes to repeal the sugar taxes because they have be- 
come direct taxes and he explains that the reasons why they are direct 
taxes is that we do not raise enough sugar in this country for our own 
consumption. Well, how much tin-plate do we make? If you are 
ready to admit that the tariff is a tax whenever we do not supply our 
whole consumption by production in this country, you will have ad- 
mitted all that we have ever said against the present tariff. It you are 
ready now to repeal every duty to which the argument which you use 
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ign was won which! 


in regard to sugar will fairly apply, you will go quite as far as most of 
us care to go. Is that the question that was settled in 1888? 

The fact is, gentlemen, that your bill, paraded as founded on prin- 
ciple, is merely a makeshift to meet a political situation. You said 
nothing in 1888 about a repeal of the sugar tax, because you wanted 
votes in Louisiana and California. You said nothing of a bounty be- 
cause you feared being beaten at the polls on that issue at that time. 
You propose them now because every alternative seems even more dan- 
gerous. i 

Now, having gone to the country on one issue and having raised here 
another, you say to us that all the questions between us have been de- 
cided by the people. Perhaps you have started in this bill and in this 
debate a few new questions. One of them that has occurred to many 
of us is the question why the sugar trust’s certificates were put up 
$7,000,000 in value by the introduction of your bill in the House, 

No one can more logically and emphatically show your inconsistency 
than your own Republican colleague, an honored member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, the gentleman from California [Mr. Mc- 
KENNA], has done. Listen to what he says in his minority report in 
regard to the questions which you say are decided forever: > 

The bill in its sugar schedule makes an arbitrary and invidious distinction 
between the pap iy oreas andother industries, a distinction inconsistent with 
the principles npon which the bill is framed and upon which it can only be jus- 
tifled. A bounty is as useless as it is burdensome and as odious as it is useless, 
It is not republican. It has no justification in either the practice, the -princi- 
ples, or the professions of the Republican party. The N of the pariy; 
and which it was elected to execute, procl ed that before protection—tariff 
reat po foie Sa be sacrificed the internal-revenue system should be de- 
Must an industry be able to supply the home consumption before it is en- 
titled to protection? The su industry, it is asserted, has not done this, Other 
industries have not done this; industries which have been protected in every 
tariff measure which has been enacted and which are protected in the F chesney 
bill; industries which, instead of increasing, have decreased and are decreas- 
ing, and have received additional protection from the bill presented 
3 of the committee because such industries have decreased an 
creasing. 

It would seem, Mr. Chairman, as if the issue which we are told here 
was closed forever in 1888 was still wide enough open in the California 
delegation on this floor in 1890. a 

Now, having deceived the advocates of a repeal of the internal - rev- 
enue taxes, by failing to do what you promised, and having astonished 
and disheartened the sugar-grower by doing what you never intimated 
an intention to do, you turn to the farmer. You are particularly anx- 
ious about that mortgage on his farm. In 1888 most of you denied 
that mortgage altogether. Now it seems to bein evidence, and you are 
in hysterics over it, It is not fora city member to predict how far you 
can deceive the farmer. Perhaps you can make him believe that his 
indebtedness, which grew up under your system, is our fault. The 
elections in Ohio and Iowa and Rhode Island indicate that you can not. 

But, gentlemen, whatever you can make the farmer believe, the time 

has gone by when we in New York City can be deceived. Your plans 
are openly hostile to us. The metropolis is largely a commercial city. 
To you commerce is a crime and importation an impertinence. New 
York is largely, too, a city of consumers, who exchange long hours of 
unprotected labor for money with which to buy the supply of food— 
often scanty enough—which you wish to make more esti and the 
clothing and tools, household wares and medicines, which your friends 
and some of you yourselves are interested in selling. You have no 
sympathy with these consumers. They have demonstrated that th 
can not be voted in blocks. They believe with their neighbors an 
fellow workingmen in the great manufacturing States of New Jersey and 
Connecticut in a reform of the tariff, and you have therefore no use 
forthem. In all your legislation in this session you have shown your 
dislike for New York, and your disregard of her interests. 
Now, gentlemen of the Republican party, you seem to mean in say- 
ing that this question was settled in 1888 that you then received a 
license from the people of the United States to fetter and endanger the 
commerce of New York City, to insult our merchants, to take employ- 
ment from a large part of our people, to saddle our working men and 
women with new taxes on their food and necessary supplies, in order 
to pay the mortgages on your farms and to raise the dividends from 
your factories. Wein New York will disputesuch asettlement as that 
by-every means in our power. 

There has always been a love of liberty in the cities by the sea. 
There is in the salt aira breathof defianceof wrong and injustice. We 
in the city of New York are of different blood and of many races, but 
we have in us, above all, the American love for fair play,“ and we 
will try to convince you that the questions which are raised by this 
bill of yours can not be settled adversely to us and to all the interests 
of our city until the tide ceases to come up to the Battery and the Hud- 
son to go down to the Hook. [Applause. ] 

Mr. GEAR. Mr. Chairman, I was glad to hear the remarks of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] on this bill. I admire his frank- 
ness and courage in that he declared boldly for free trade. We, on this 
side of the Chamber have always claimed that the Democratic was 
in favor of free trade. We based this belief on the resolutions which that 
party declared in national convention in 1848, that they congratulated 
the country in the noble impulse given to the cause of free trade by 
the repeal of the tariff of 1842” and the enactment of the tariff of 1846, 


the ma- 
are de- 


The Democratic party has always denied that they favored free trade, 
but, sir, weare now assured by their chosen leader that he, in common 
with his party, makes the open declaration for free trade. The first Na- 

m said, Seratch a Russian and you find a Tartar underneath,” 

„Mr. Chairman, when you scratch a Democratic “ tariff reformer ™ 
or a Democrat who wants an tariff for revenue only, you find a free- 
trader underneath. 

Sir, the policy declared by Mr. Mills, if put into operation, will pro- 
duce the same result that it did when his party enacted the tariff leg- 
islation of 1833, which resulted in financial disaster to the country and 
drove his party from power. And again the same results will follow 
as did when that party came into power in 1842 with a false promise 
on its lips that it would retain on the statute books the tariff of 1842, 
a promise which it violated by enacting the tariff of 1846, which again 
brought financial rnin and a wrecking of the manufacturing interests 
of the United States and again drove that party from power. 

The policy in the bill under discussion and the Mills bill were fully 
discussed two years ago, not only in this Chamber, but before the Amer- 
ican people, and the American people gave their deliberate judgment 
by no uncertain sound on the relative merits of free trade and protec- 
tion. The popular judgment was expressed by the election of a Re- 
publican President and a Republican majority in this House. 

Mr. Mils said in this connection that Mr. Cleveland had a popular 
majority of 100,000 votes in the election of 1838; that is true, and, sir, 
we all know that that majority was acquired by a system of suppres- 
sion of votes which is practiced in some of the Southern States. Tho 
suppression of votes in the South is a vital question. On its proper 
solution rests the prosperity, ay, the very perpetuity of our Govern- 
ment, in that every man, black or white, Democrat or Republican, shall 
have the right to cast his vote in peace and to have that vote honestly 
counted, and I trust this system of Southern suppression will be putan 
end to by proper legislation before this session shall end. And, sir, 
let me say in my deliberate judgment that if we shall not apply the 
proper remedy in this regard we shall be recreant to our duty to our 
country. 

Me Chania this bill has been framed in harmony with the ver- 
dict of the people in 1888. The Committee on Ways and Means has 
held no secret session, the doors of the committee-room have not been 
closed to the public. It has heard for nearly fifteen months, day and 
night, the farmer, the laborez, the mechanic, the manufacturer, the 
protectionist, and the free: trader. 

The man whoemploys labor by the thousand and the one whoemploys 
but two or three had the same penan hearing and consideration. This 
bill has been draughted in the broad sunlight of public opinion. A dis- 
tinguished Senator once said in 1828, on the tariff bill then pending in 
Congress, that the American system should work alike in all parts of 
our America. It has been the earnest desire of the majority of the 
Ways and Means Committee to draught this bill in harmony with the 
sentiment I have quoted. It is the only bill in my judgment which 
has ever been presented to Congress which proposes a thorough and 
careful revision of all our schedules. Not only the interests of the 
laborer and manufacturer, but also those of the farmer have been care- 
fully looked after and protected in so far as the tariff can protect an agri- 
cultural industry. 

Gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber say that the tariff on 
wheat and corn is a delusion and is of no benefit to the agricultural 
interest. Sir, if it were not for the rate of protection given to the 
farmers we would be flooded with the wheat of the Red River of the 
North, as we are to-day by Canadian products, which would be brought 
into direct competition with the Minnesota and Iowa farmer. Weare 
to-day at the danger-line of importation of wheat and corn from the 
great grain fields of the Argentine Republic, the only country under 
the sun which has climatic conditions resembling our own closely and 
whose productions to-day menace the wheat and corn grower of the 
Northwest. 

The gentleman from Texas said in regard to this bill that if it shall 

we shall hear from the farmers of the Northwest and be rebuked 
them ſorour action. I shall take pleasure in having those gentlemen 
from Texas [Mr. MILLS] and from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN], who 
are solicitous about my political welfare, come to the Northwest and 
talk their free-trade doctrine to our farmers, 

We ask and challenge the fullest discussion on this question, for, 
sir, the farmers of the Northwest and this country are a reading and 
intelligent people. Sir, in a contest before the people between free 
trade and protection the result will be as it always has been. Free- 
trade cohorts will go down before the protection phalanx as ripened 

n goes down before the sickle; and, sir, no Democratie political 
briel can be found who can blow his trumpet loud enough to resurrect 
the party which indorses that pernicious doctrine. [Applause on the 
mblican side.] 
do not propose to discuss the schedules, as we shall all have ample 
opportunity to do later. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that the Committeeon Waysand 
Means has made recommendation in regard to the sugar duties which 
changes the policy of the Government which has been in operation for 
a century, I wish briefly to call the attention of the House and country 


to the history of these duties and their operation on the people and 
what will be the result to our people if this bill shall be enacted into law. 
The second act of the First Congress, which was enacted July 4, 1789 

imposed a duty of 1 cent a pound on raw sugar, and a cent and a half 
on clayed (which is partially refined), and 5 cents a pound on loaf or 
fully refined. The object of this act was undoubtedly of a twofold 
character; the duty on raw sngar was purely a revenue duty, for at 
that time there was not a pound of cane sugar, or any other than maple 
sugar, produced in the United States. The duty on refined sugar was 
imposed, it is said, for the purpose of establishing the refining business 
in the United States as an industry, in order to give employment to 
American labor, 

As the necessities of the infant Republic increased, in order to raise 
revenue to meet the expenses incident to the war of the Revolution, 
these duties were increased in 1790-91 to 1} cents on raw and 2} cents 
on clayed and to 9 cents on loaf or refined. Under numerous acts of 
Congress, from 1797 to 1804, the duty was made 2} cents on raw and 
9 cents per pound on loaf and refined. All this was prior to the pur- 
chase of Louisiana or Florida. 

When Mr. Jefferson purchased Louisiana in 1804, Congress at once, 
presumably in the interests of protection, advanced the duties on raw 
sagar to 2) cents per pound and kept the duty on loaf and refined at 

cents. 

The duty remained at these rates until the war with Great Britain 
in 1812. Under the financial necessities of the Government, resulting 
from that war, the duty was advanced in 1814 to 5 cents per pound on 
raw and to 6cents per pound on clayed and to 18 cents on loaf and 
refined. These rates remained in operation until the enactment of the 
tariff act of April 18, 1816; under that act the duty was made 3 cents 
on raw sugar, 12 cents on loaf or candy, 10 cents on lump, and 4 cents 
on white clayed or refined. These rates were maintained substantially 
as quoted until the act of 1832, when they were reduced to 2} cents on 
raw, 3} cents per pound on refined, and the acts of subsequent Con- 
gresses practically maintained these rates until August 30, 1842, 

By the act of that date the duty on raw sugar was kept at 2} 
cents per pound, the same as it had been for ten years, but the duty 
on refined was reduced to 6 cents per pound on all grades which were 
refined or advanced beyond the raw estate.“ Under the provisions 
of the act of 1846, known in our political history as the Walker 
tarif,” the duty was placed on sugars of all kinds at 30 per cent. ad 
valorem, and by act of 1857 it was reduced to 24 per cent. ad valorem, 

Among the many ills perpetrated on the people the Democratic 
party by the enactment of the Walker tariff which brought finan- 
cial disaster to the country, the fact should be credited to the Demo- 
cratic majority in Congress that for the first and only time in the 
history of our country it gave cheap sugar to our people, for under that 
act good sugar, adapted both for culinary and table uses, was retailed 
throughout the West at 5 and 6 cents per pound. 

In 1861 the civil war was ina ted, and under the pressing and 
imperative necessities of the Government to raise money to arm and 
equip our armies which had been brought into the field all duties were 
increased. Sugar was placed in the tariff act of 1861 at the rate of 
three-fourths of a cent per pound on raw, not above No. 12, and on 
the higher grades the rate was made 2} cents per pound. By the acts of 
1862 and 1863 the duty was raised to 2} cents on raw, 3} and 4 cents on 


-the higher grades. The acts of 1864 up to 1869, inclusive, placed the 


rates on raw at 3 cents and maintained the rates on refined at 34 and 4 
cents, In the act of 1861, for the first time in our history, we find 
that Congress applied the Dutch standard, which relates to color (and 
it should be borne in mind that No. 13 and all below this are dark, 
black sugars, and only fit for refining). 

The Dutch standard was adopted presumably to make our descrip- 
tive classification correspond with the standard of the commercial world, 
but the result of that act and all subsequent legislation on sugar has 
been to absolutely prohibit the importation of what is known to the 
trade as grocer’s sugar, which is adapted to both culinary and table 
uses, and would be used by far the largest proportion of our people if 
they had the opportunity. From the passage of that act to this day 
hardly a hogshead of grocer’s sugar has been imported into this coun- 
try, and in addition it has resulted in placing the sugar trade of the 
United States in the hands of a few refiners, who in recent years have 
by combinations and trusts levied toll on the people by increasing the 
prices of refined sugar to an amount which is to be ganged only by 
their avarice. This was, it really seems to me, to have been the true 
result of theact. But I have digressed. 

Under the acts of 1870-1872 the duty was placed on No. 7 up to No. 
10 at 1} cents; on Nos. 10 to 13, 2 cents; Nos. 13 to 16, 2} cents; Nos. 
16 to 20, 3} cents; and above No. 20 at 4 cents per pound. When this 
tariff act of 1883 was enacted it was found that under the classification 
of former acts the refiners could and did import vast quantities of dark- 
colored sugar of greatstrength, well adapted for refining purposes, which 
came in under the Dutch standard” of color and at much lower rates 
than lighter-colored sugar. (It is claimed, and not disputed, that these 


8 were discolored on the plantations where they were manufactured, 
— were thus imported by the refiners for the purpose of defrauding 
the Government of revenue.) 
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For the purpose of putting a stop to these fraudulent im ons 
the polariscope, to test for was adopted, and the tariff was 
framed on the basis of both saccharine strength and color of the sugar, 
thus combining both polariscope and the Dutch standard for this pur- 


The act of 1883 placed a duty on sugar ranging from 1.4 cents per 
pound on raw sugar below No, 13, adding four-one-hundredths of a 
cent per pound for each degree of strength; on sugar above No. 13 up 
to 16 at 2.75 cents; above 16 up to 20 at 3 cents, and all above No. 20 
at 4 cents per pound. 

So much for the schedules of tariff rates which we have had on our 
statute-books for a century. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to call the attention of the committee for a 
few minutes to the history of the cultivation of the sugar-cane in this 
country. Its native home is in Asia and it flourishes and gives its best 
returns in tropical and subtropical climates. It is in latitudes where 
the mercury averages 75° to 77° Fahr. that the cane grows in its great- 
est luxuriance and yields its best and most profitable returns to the 
grower,“ such a climate as Cuba and the West India Islands, where 
the cane was introduced in 1518 and where it has been and is as yet a 
profitable industry. 

Many have thought that, while not indigenous in the United States, 
it was of that character of plants which, like many others that have 
been transplanted to this country, would become domesticated and 
flourish and produce as well as it does in its native country; this is not 
true of the sugar-cane in America; it was introduced into the territory 
of Louisiana in 1751 by the French Jesuits, and since that time has 
been in cultivation with precarious results; sometimes with a fair de- 
gree eo success, but more frequently with slight returns to the grower 

ereof, 

The history of its cultivation in Louisiana duringa hundred and forty 
years proves clearly to my mind that with us it is in a large degree 
by nature of the climate of Louisiana, an exotic, or at least partially 
80, for it is only occasionally that the grower of the cane in that State 
is rewarded by a full crop, or what is called a full crop in that locality. 
Bear in mind that what is called a full crop in Louisiana is not much 
more than half a crop in those countries where the climatic conditions 
favor the growth of the cane and where it gives its largest yield of 
sugar. Your attention is called to the fact that sugar-cane is propa- 
gated from cuts called ‘rattoons,’ as the plant rarely ripens its seed in 
the most favored localities.” So says the most noted author on sugar- 
growing in the United States, Professor Chandler, of Columbia College. 
In the tropics one planting of cane lasts from ten to twenty years, giv- 
ing a good yield of sugar annually. 

In the West Indies the rattoons are planted about once in seven or 
eight years, which requires one-seventh or one-eighth of the crop an- 
nually for seed and reproduction. In Southern Louisiana the rattoons 
require, by virtue of the climate, to be replanted once in three years, and 
in the northern parts of that State itlasts but two years; consequently, 
in the southern portion one-third of the crop of cane is required an- 
nually for seed and reproduction and in the northern part a larger 
share of the crop is required for this purpose. This fact alone justifies 
fairly the conclusion that sugar-cane is to a large degree an exotie in the 
United States. Another reason is that theclimate is not warm enough, 
as is shown by the reports of General Greely, of the Signal Service, 


which I will read: 
SIGNAL OFFICE, Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington City, January 20, 1890. 
Sm: Replying to your favor of the 18th instant, I beg leave to inform you that 
the mean ann temperature for the northern portion of Louisiana is 63.69; 
for the southern portion, 69°; mean for the State, 67.39, 


Very respectfully, 
oe 4 A. W. GREELY, Chief Signal Officer. 
Hon. Jonx H. GEAR, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Tt will also be readily seen that the mean temperature of Cuba, San 
Domingo, and Hayti is the natural climate for sugar-cane, as is shown 
by the following letter in regard to that climate: 

SIGNAL OFFICE, January 27, 1590. 
Hon. J. H. Gear: — 


The mean annual temperature of Cuba varies from 75° in some localities to 
78°, and possibly 79°. In other localities the averages for Hayti and San Do- 
mingo are not so well established, but may be safely put at figures ranging from 
76° to 79°, and possibly 80°, according to localities. 

A. W. GREELY. 


In addition and a more convincing proof is the fact that the grind- 
ing and boiling season begins in Louisiana in November and lasts only 
seventy to seventy-five days, while in Cuba it begins in October and 
lasts four to five months, 

Another proof bearing on the question will be found by reference 
to Messrs. Bouchereaus’ reports, who have published annual reports 
for many years on the climatic effects on the sugar-cane and its pro- 
duction in Louisiana. Imay add, I think without fear of contradiction, 
that these reports are considered by the cane-growers of that State ab- 
solutely accurate and reliable. 

Let me call the attention of the committee to the quotations I have 
made from these reports in regard to the climate of Louisiana: 


Season of 1888-09: The crop was severely hurt by the wet weather and frost 
in November. 


Season of 1869-70: i 2 
ni 70: Crop hurt from rains, affecting standing cane; hence large 
It should be borne in mind that wet weather makes the cane yield a 
small quantity of sugar, which is generally of inferior quality and a large 
per cent. of molasses. 
Season of 1871-72: Bad weather; cane small and green when cut for mill; 


severe frost in November, grinding season bad and unfavorable. 

Season of 1872~73: The inte: y cold weather of 1871-72 caused the seed 
cane to rot in the winrow and mats. Freezing weather on lith, 15th, and 16th 
5 5 proved a death-blow to the crop and almost ruined many a 
planter. 

Season of 1873-74: Killing frosts 28th and 29th of October. 

Season 1874-75: November 1 and 2 dry freezing cold, which proved a death- 
blow to the cane; loss estimated at 50,000 hogsheads, 

Season 1875776: Good year. 

Season 1876-77: Freeze November 30, December 1. 2,3, and 4; crop badly in- 
jured both as to quantity and quality of both sugar and mo ; loss esti- 
mated at 15,000 5 

Season 187778: Frosts; half of crop lost. 

Season 1878-79; The weather reports indicate that this was a fairly good 


year. 
Season 1879-"80: July—The planters jubilant over prospects of good crop and 

good times. August—The pros, month were overshadowed by the com- 

ng event in the last hours of the great gale which ushered in September; 
from the effects of this storm it was expected the crop would fall short, perha; 
25 percent. Year closed with more favorable prospects and favorable res 
than was supposed after the great storm. 
; Season 188081: Frost and rain in November; many houses stopped grind- 


ng. 

3 Eros November ap the nyni r not pga e the 
8 was frozen to the ground. Very few ors © ma 
„„ : 

Season 1882-83: 


season; the 
„until about the middle of 


May to August. 

Season 1887-'88: Cane injured frosts and rain. 

Season 1888 89 Report not published, but the crop was what is called a 
good year.” 


Jam, Mr. Chairman, in favor of protection. I believe in protecting 
the products of our looms, mills, mines, farms, and also our wage-work- 
ers, so that our people may have the benefit of our own home marketin 
preference to giving it to people in other countries. I favor protection 
on each and every article that we can producein this country in amounts 
sufficient for our own use, so as to give employment to our own labor 
in order that they may live in the comfort that they have been accus- 
tomed to, and I am frank to say that if we could produce a large por- 
tion of the sugar we use I should earaestly desire to foster it by a fair 
protection; but, sir, I believe it to be an impossibility, for I for one 
am satisfied, after a careful investigation of the facts, that the Ameri- 
can people must look to other sources than Louisiana for their supply 
of sugar. Isay Lonisiana, for outside of that State the can prod- 
uct of the United States is less than half of 1 per cent. of the sugar 
raised in this country. 

That cane-sugar should not com e within the list of protected articles 
is clearly shown by the following table, which shows the production 
and imports for twenty-one years. It shows that in twenty-one years 
they have only produced about 10 per cent of what we consume: 
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Y Sugar im- Growth of | of home 
ears. ported, Louisiana. wthto 
ports, 
Pounds, Pounds. 

1, 247, 833,430 95,051, 223 2 
1. 198, 778, 569 99, 452, 940 08.3 
1. 277, 479, 653 | 168,878,952 13. 220 
1,509, 185, 674 | 146,906,125 | 09. 783. 
1, 568, 304,592 | 125,146,343 | 07.980+ 
1,701, 297,809 | 108, 241,110 | 06.063 
1,797,509,990 | 134,504,691 | 07.482 
1,493, 977,442 | 163, 418,670 10. 088- 
1, 654, 556,834 | 190,672,570 11.824 
1,537,451, 34 | 147,101,941 | 09, 
1, 834, 365,836 | 229,478,753 13. 
1,829, 291,684 | 198,932,278] 10.875 
1. 946. 745, 205 | 272,982,599 | 14,023 
1,990,152, 374 | 159,874,950 | 08.033 
2,137, 667,865 | 308,060,258 | 14.177 
2,756, 416, 230 287,712,230 10. 438 
2, 717, 854, 663 211, 402. 983 07.7784- 
2,689, 881, 765 | 286,626,486 | 10,656 
3, 136, 443,240 | 181,123,872 | 05. 775— 
2,700, 284,282 | 353,855,877 | 13.105+- 
2, 692, 502, 670 | 350,000,000 | 12.997— 


It also proves conclusively to my mind that the duty on sugar is not a 
protective duty, but that itisa purely revenue duty to the extent of 90 
per cent. of every dollar collected from the people. Sir, this duty in the 
place of being protective is a bastard revenue duty which has crept in 
under the wing of protection and has held a place in our tariff sched- 
ules to which it is not entitled by reason of the fact that we can only 
produce 10 per cent. of our consumption, and that all probability of 
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produeing sugar equal to our annual increased consumption is an im- 
possibility for the cane-growers of this country to accomplish. 

I consider the production of sugar-cane in the United States to be an 
experiment as yet; and yet, after nearly ninety years’ trial, how much 
do you suppose this riment has cost the American people? These 
statistics, carefully e year by year from 1790 to 1889 (with the ex- 
ception of 1820, for which year there are no returns, the amount being 
estimated from the books of the Treasury Department), show that there 
has been paid in duties the immense sum of $1,400,412,727. Of this 
amount 89.14 per cent. is a revenue and consequently a direct tax. 

The duty on raw sugar has ranged all these years on an ad valorem 
basis from 24 per cent., the lowest rate, in 1857-1861, to 86.97 per cent. 
in 1887. High as these duties are on raw sugar, they are exceeded on 
refined, which have ranged variously from 313.21 per cent. in 1823 to 
24 cent. in 1857 and 89.55 per cent. in 1886, all of which are the 
highest rates of duty in our tariff schedules ever levied, not even except- 
ing those in time of war. This large amount of duty is as direct a tax 
on every man, woman, and child in the country as if it had been im- 
pes by act of Congress. Ido not believe, Mr. Chairman, that there 

a civilized people on the earth, outside of this nation (except in times 
of war or under great and pressing necessities of government), who 
would submit to this excessive taxation on an article which is abso- 
leet) ee not only for their daily use, but also for their 
heal 


I imagine, Mr. Chairman, that it has been submitted to for the rea- 
son that probably attention has not been called to this gross imposition 
until within a short time; but, sir, to-day, from east to west, from 
north to south, the imperative demand is made for free sugar, which is 
as pronounced as was the demand for free tea in colonial days, We 
have tested the problem of producing cane-sugar for nearly a century 
and at an enormous expense to our people and with but barren results, 
and the time has come, in my humble judgment, to call a halt, to stop 
taxing our breakfast tables, and to give the people free sugar. 

We are told by our Louisiana friends that, if we would only wait, 
in time they will be able to supply our people with their sugar. Is 
it true? It may be. But I for one do not see it. In fact I fail to 
see any tangible evidence of this fact. While it is true that the number 
of pounds of yield per acre of sugar-cane has increased during the past 
few years (a fact that has been due to and has been accomplished by 
better methods of extracting the juice from the cane), but it is also true, 
absolutely true, that the acreage has been largely reduced since 1880, 
when it was 227,776 acres, while in 1887-’88 it was 177,000, and in 1889 
it was less than 190,000 acres, being a falling off of nearly 25 per cent. 
in acreage. Why, sir, there is, year by year, in each and every county 
of my own State of Iowa as many acres of corn as there are in sugar- 
cane in all this country. Does anybody believe, ona candid investiga- 
tion of the facts, that the time when Louisiana cane will produce sugar 
equal to the needs of our people is in the near future or is it a possibil- 
ity that she can ever doit? I think not. 

We were told by a prominent gentleman who came before the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means that the capital engaged in the production 
of sugar was over one hundred millions of dollarsin Louisiana, There 
must be some mistake about this matter, for I find by an examination 
of the census of 1880 that the whole value of real property in that 
State was $122,362,297, and that of personal property was but $37,- 
800,142, aggregating $160,162,439. I also find by the census of 1880 
that the value of real estate in the twenty-two parishes which produce 
sugar was but $30,973,809, and that the value of Ae property in 
the parishes amounted to $7,466,174, amounting all told to but $38,- 
439,983. Ifthe statement is true that the valuation of the property 

in the ee of sugar is now one hundred millions of 
dollars, then all I have to say is that the figures of the census do not 
warrant the statement, 

Why, sir, if you put the value of all the sugar raised in Louisiana 
at the market price since 1823, which is shown by our statistics, you 
will find that we have paid in direct taxes for the value of those sugar 
plantations nearly three hundred and seventy times their value, and 
yon will find also that the duties on foreign sugar for the same time 

ve exceeđed the value of the products of Louisiana by nearly one 
thousand millions of dollars. Again, Mr. Chairman, let me call your at- 
tention to the small value of the production of sugar of Louisiana, sixty- 
seven years, with the duties paid on foreign sugar since 1869. Accord- 
ing to Spofford’s Almanac there has been produced in the United States 
from 1823 to 1886, inclusive, 9,385,956 hogsheads of sugar this, at 5 
cents per pound, which is about the average price of the duty-paid raw 
sugar imported for the past twenty-one years, amounts to 284.576. 

sir, we have paid in duties on sugar, as is shown by the statistics 
of the Government, for the past twenty-one years alone, $862, 245,593, 
which is $323,961,027 more than the whole value of all the products 
of that State. Why, sir, the statement of this fact alone should con- 
vince any fair-minded man of the absolute necessity of putting sugar 
on the free · Iist. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another phase of this question that I call the 
attention of the committee to, and that is the differential or discrim- 
inating duty which has been on our statute-books for over a century 
in favor of the refining industry. This duty, I imagine, was levied in 


the first place as a revenue measure, but later it was continued asa 
protective measure for the purpose of establishing the refining in- 
dustry in this country, 

As I have said before, duties on refined sugar have ranged from 313.21 
per cent. in 1838 to 24 per cent. in 1857, closing at 89,55 per cent. in 
1886. This amounts to prohibition of imports of any sugar above No, 
13 Dutch standard of color tests. No. 13 is dark, though it may be 96 or 
98 pure sugar. On all above this up to 16, under the standard of color, 
the duty is 2.75 cents per hundred pounds; on all above itis 3,50 cents 
per hundred pounds. This arrangement of the tariff schedules hag 
placed the American consumer of sugar absolutely at the mercy of the 
refiners by reason of the fact, as I have stated it, that sugar above 13 
ean not be imported at all, For many years of my life I was a mer- 
chant, and during a portion of that time, from 1846 to 1861, under the 
30 and 24 per cent. duty on all sugar imported, we could and did im- 
port large amounts of good light-colored raw and refined sugar which 
went into daily consumption by the plain people“ of this country. 

Sir, since 1861 hardly a hogshead of that kind of sugar, No. 14 and 
above, has been imported, and if we do not revise our schedules in this 
regard we shall commit a grave wrong on an oppressed and tax-ridden 
people. We are absolutely, as I have said, at the mercy of the refin- 
ers, and how much mercy can the people fag tte of that patriotic in- 
stitution called the sugar trust? We can from our past experience 
readily imagine. Why, sir, within a short space of time the sugar 
refiners, not content with the measure of protection given them by the 
tariff schedules, have organized a ‘‘trust’’ which embraces within its 
limits about 70 per cent. of all the sugar refiners in the United States, 

It is not generally known, Mr. Chairman, how this trust was formed. 
Let me give you the facts as I have them from a prominent refiner 
who is not in this great combine.“ The trust was formed in this 
wise: There are but sixteen sugar refineries in the United States; in 
addition there is one being built in Baltimore, which will be in opera- 
tion early in October. Of these, ten refineries were put into the com- 
bine on the basis of valuation of $16,000,000. They were conveyed 
to one person in trust; certificates of stock were issued to the amount 
of $50,000,000 to the owners of these plants. In other words, certifi- 
cates were issued at the rate of $3.33 for every dollar of the property 
put into the combine. Fifteen per cent. of this amount, or, in other 
words, seven and one-half millions of dollars, was reserved to meet 
contingencies. 

During the 3 two years the sugar trust has divided quarterly 
dividends of 2} per cent., or at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum; 
this, Mr. Chairman, is at the rate of over 30 per cent. on the original 
and real value of the $16,000,000 of the property and plants as they 
were put into it at the start. Ishould say, perhaps, Mr. Chairman, 
that the operating capital of the respective refiners who went into this 
“combine” is not included in the amount stated. Surely the divi- 
dends paid by this trust, in these days of low rates of interest, may be 
considered fairly remunerative returns on the capital invested, but in 
addition, during the time to which I have called attention, the ‘‘ com- 
bine“ has made an extra dividend on the 15 per cent. reserved for 
contingencies, thus giving the owners for the time the combine“ has 
been in existence a return of 360 per cent. in two years on the original 
valuation of $16,000,000. 

The sugar certificates have been sold at prices as high as 120 per 
cent., and a day or two ago were quoted at 74, which is at the rate of 
$4.66 for every dollar’s worth of property originally put into the com- 


bine. And I was told within a few days that if I had any money to in- 
vest the certificates of the sugar trust were considered a thing.“ 
But, sir, if by any arrangement of our tariff schedules this Congress 


should perpetuate the opportunity for this trust to continue, we shall, 
in my judgment, commit a great wrong on the people of this country, 
a wrong that they will be quick to resent, and in doing so they will be 
right. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

I have said that I am in favor of protection of American labor; Iam 
in favor of retaining the refining industry in this country, which em- 
ploys a large number of men and a large amount of capital. I am 
willing to give them a fair degree of protection that will enable them 
to refine all the sugar that the American people shall consume, but 
beyond this I will not go. 

Again, I want to call the attention of the committee to the fact that 
this combine, not satisfied with the results I have called your attention 
to, are to-day trying to unite the wholesale grocers of the Northwest, 
including my own State, in a supplemental combine to enhance the 
duty on sugar by calling to their aid these merchants, I ask the Clerk 
to read the following letter: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WHOLESALE Grocers’ NATIONAL CIATION, 
Mercantile Exchange, New York, April7, 1890. 

Dear Sin: We have to-day seen the sugar-trust people. They are very 
friendly and will do all they can to secure grocers a reasonable profit for dis- 
tributing sugar as long as they have any profit themselyes, but they are de- 
spondent on the tariff question; say that it the MoKinley bill goes through, with 
oniy 5 per cent. N between high and ted grades, they can not live 
under it, owing to the higher cost of labor and o Safiye dumpe ing here 
as com with Europe; that E refined dumped on this mar- 
ket and there can be no régulation o rices in the rest o © grocers, as 
contemplated ,and that everybody will be forced to work for nothing. 


Now, this is undoubtedly true, and it will upset all your long labor and all of 
our efforts to get a living margin for grocers to distribute sugarson. 

There is nothing to be gained by the United States in breaking down the re- 
fining interests, although they have doubtless had things too much their own 
way in the past; but a difference in the duty of, say, 15 percent. between raw 
and refined would permit them to live and give grocers a quarter of a cent dis- 
tributing margin, and this they are willing todo. 

Governor GEAR, of Iowa, who is now in Congress, has been the most promi- 
nent in urging a policy which would cripple the refiners in order to punish them 
for the sins of the trust; but you know the trust has been blamed for all the 
great advance in raw sugars last year, when in reality they were notin fault 
more than one-third or one-quarter of it. And if the present proposition is to 
go through, Spreckels, Harrison, Frazier & Co., Nash, Spaulding & Co., and the 
on small retiners outside of the trust will be punished as badly as the trust 
people, 

Now, can not you get the lowa jobbers, who, 1 believe, have an association, 
to at once communicate with Governor Gear, if possible, by a delegate, or pass 
resolutions deprecating any change which would break down oursugar-refining 
Hit uel and also get the St. Louis people and Chicago people to do the same 

ng? 

We can get Boston, New York, and Philadelphia to protest against the pres- 
ent proposition, and ask that the margin between raw and refined be raised 
from 5 to 15 per cent., which would make grades above No.16, Dutch standard, pay 
50 per cent. ad valorem, and No, 10 and below, 35, as at present proposed. This is 

aà reasonable change and we can defend it with reason. 

See what you can do and communicate with us at once. Perha; 

our Milwaukee wholesale grocers to act first and pass a resolut 
ike the one I inclose, 
Very truly, yours, 


you can get 
on somewhat 


F. B. THURBER, 
J. E. NICHOLS, 

F. W. Ixnusch, Esq., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Whereas the present tariff on sugar affords protection to American sugar 
refiners of more than 1 cent per pound between the rate of duty on raw and 
refined grades; and 

Whereas the tariff bill, as proposed by the present Committee on Ways and 
Means destroys nearly the whole of this protection, changing the duty from a 
specific to an ad valorem basis at the rate of 35 per cent. on raw sugar up to No. 
16, Dutch standard, and only 40 per cent. on higher grades; and 

Whereas this margin of 5 per cent. is insufficient and would break down our 
entire refinin fastest including the refiners outside of the sugar trust, as well 
as those which are in the trust: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the wholesale grocers of it would be 
unjust and unadvisable to thus cripple a leading industry, and that, while the 
margin afforded by the present tariff is too large, the one proposed is too 
small, and that in order to equalize the difference in the cost of labor and mate- 
rials between American and foreign refineries the rate of duty on sugar above 
No. 16, Dutch standard, should be at least 50 per cent. instead of 40 per cent., as 
proposed in the McKinley bill. 

Mr. GEAR. These resolutions which the Clerk has read, Mr. Chair- 
man, were sent to all the wholesale grocery trade in the Northwest, 
including my own State. The resolution was sent in blank, so that 
the wholesale grocers’ associations of the respective towns might fill 
them in and sign them. : 7 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Will the gentleman allow me a question right 
there? 

Mr. GEAR. Oh, yes. A AAT ; 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Is it not a fact that since this bill has been re- 
ported there has been a rise in the sugar-trust securities to an amount 
that in the aggregate is between $10,000,000 and $15,000,000? 

Mr. GEAR. That may be true and it may not be. Ido not know, 
but I will take the gentleman’s word for it. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Ido not know the exact amount, but there has 
been an enormous rise since this committee reported their bill. 

Mr. GEAR, That is probably owing to the fact that they expected 
a reflex action from the Northwest, by trying to bring outside pressure 
upon Congress. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. They had a hope that they would be able to con- 
trol you. ` 

Mr. GEAR. It seems they have not succeeded. Let me ask, Did 
not the sugar-refining people come over to see you gentlemen last Con- 


ess? 

3 McMILLIN. Will the gentleman permit me to make another 
inquiry? 

Mr. GEAR. Why, of course. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I see this in the commercial headings of the New 
York Herald of to-day: 

A rise of nearly 4 per cent. in sugar-trust certificates to-day paralyzed traders 
who went short yesterday on the belief that after such a phenomenal adyance 
the stock must have a reaction, 

Four cents yesterday, which means millions. They are not afraid 
of you, it seems. 

Mr. GEAR. Will the gentleman tell me how much protection there 
is in four-sixteenths given in this bill as compared with 1 cent that the 
Mills bill gave to them? 

Mr. McMILLIN. But you give them free raw material, and it has 
evidently made a rise in the pricé of the securities, as the trust seems 
to feel that it is not to be hurt. i 

Mr. GEAR. The difference between this side of the Chamber and 
that side—— : 

Mr. McMILLIN. Ido not care anything about the difference, The 
increase in the price of the securities of the trust shows what the opin- 
ion of the trust is. 

Mr. GEAR. As suggested by my friend here, it may be that those 
inside of this combine sold their certificates to let it go down, and are 
now working it the other way. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. But if you were going to knock the bottom out 
of the trust could they do so? 
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Mr. GEAR. You will have a chance to reply in your own time. 
Mr. MCMILLIN. Oh, yes. 
Mr. CANNON. They are banking on that side. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Oh, but we are in the minority. 

Mr. GEAR. I know but one of the gentlemen by repute who signed 
that letter which I had read at the desk. One of them is Mr, F. B. 
Thurber, a man of reputation, who is one of the leading wholesale 
grocery merchants of this country. Gentlemen here will remem- 
ber that he was a very great anti-monopolist a year or two ago. He 
came down to Washington to importune the Interstate-Commerce Com- 
mission to control all the railroads of the country. He was a very great 
anti-monopolist at that time, when it was in his interest to be such, 
and now he is trying to effect a combine among the peoplein the North- 
west and trying to affect the action by Congress, for the purpose of in- 
creasing the duties that are brought in in this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said before, I am not unfriendly to the sugar-re- 
fining interest or any other interest, but I am deliberately and abso- 
lutely opposed to any trust or any combine which forms itself for the 
purpose of enforcing enhanced values on the necessaries of life. In 
dealing with trusts I believe fully in the advice that the Irishman gave 
his boy when he was going to Donnybrook fair: Wherever you see 
a head, hit it, and I say that it is the duty of Congress either by di- 
rect or indirect means Whenever they can see the head of a trust to 
smite it down. 

Mr. STEWART, of Vermont, The country is full of them. 

Mr. GEAR. Now I want to explain what was done in the commit- 
tee as to the rate on sugar. It was understood some four or five weeks 
ago that the majority of the Ways and Means Committee were con- 
sidering the question of the duty that should be applied to sugar. Itwas 
thought that 35 per cent. would bea fair rate on sugar up to 16 grade and 
40 per cent. above. It was thought that that would be fair to the re- 
finer. The planters of Louisiana came here to be heard before the com- 
mittee, and they said that 35 per cent. was absolute ruin to them. 
The refining industry came here by scores and said that 40 per cent. 
and 5 per cent, differential was ruin to them. 


Now, the majority of the Ways and Means Committee, Mr. Chair- ~ 


man, had no desire to injure either the planting interest of Louisiana 
or the incipient industries of beet and sorghum sugar in this country, 
nor were they inclined to injure or obstruct the refining interest; so 
that as a result of their deliberations they concluded to put sugar up 
to 16 on the free list and put on a duty of 40 cents per hundred pounds 
to protect the refining interest of this country, The question came up 
at once: Is 40 cents a hundred pounds enough? I think it is enough; 
and why? Why, it is shown that the world is full of sugar that is 
90 per cent. saccharine test, and this sugar would be worth $2.81 per 
hundred pounds free of duty in bond in New York. The committee 
took that as a basis and run it out at 40 cents per hundred. Now, 
as any school-boy understands, 15 per cent. of $2.81 is just 42 cents, 
So that the gentlemen sending these circulars out are trying to raise 
the rate from 40 to 50 cents, where the Committee on Ways and Means 
have adjusted it, giving a fair measure of protection to the sugar-refin- 
ing industry. p 


But, sir, the merchants of my State and of the Northwest did not 


fall into the trap. Of a large correspondence that I have with mer- 
chants in my own State and all over the country west of the Missis- 
sippi, I have had but three letters from wholesale grocery ‘merchants 
indorsing that idea. I will read the letters, but I will not read the 
names of my correspondents for a reason which I will state later: 


Sm: We, the undersigned wholesale grocers, understand that efforts are being 
made to change the rate of duty pro d in the bill now pending in Congress 
as recommended by the Ways and Means Committee, namely, to increase the 
duty on sugars aboye No. 16, Dutch standard, from 40 per cent., as has been 
fixed by the committee, to 50 per cent. 

Now, we respectfully protest against such change, representing that 40 per 
cent. duty is ample and affords protection to all parties, yet does not in effect 
prohibit the importation of sugars of high grade, as would be the case with the 
duty fixed at 50 pee cent. à 

We respectfully ask you to oppose such change as inimical to the best inter- 
ests of both consumer and dealer. 

Hon, J. H. GEAR, Washington City. 


DEAR Sin: We inclose you a correspondence which indicates something of 
the work that is trying to be done among the wholesale grocers in this State. 
We wish you to know what the secretary of the Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
is trying to accomplish in the interest of high-priced sugar, especially as the 
are trying to make an impression on you and so induce you to lessen your 
forts to give the country cheap sugar. We wish to express our conviction that 
sugar should go on the free-list, and we are glad, indeed, to 8 are put- 
ting forth such vigorous efforts to accomplish so desirous a result. We are con- 
fident our grocers who are working against you in this matter are making a 
mistake, both in their own interests and the interest of the consumers who are 
scattered all over this country. We would very much like to see sugar on the 
free-list; and if eee y those who raise sugar in this country a 
We so as to sustain their enterprise. 

Fours, 


8 H GEAR, Washington, D. C. 

Ido not read the names of my brother merchants for the reason that 
the sugar trust is autocratic and despotic. There is not a wholesale 
grocer in this broad land who dares to raise his voice in favor of the 
revision of the duty on sugar, so as to permit the free importation of 
sugar above number 13, such as I hold here in my hand, for the reason 
that if he does the trust will boycott'' him, and thus he will be com- 
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at retail.) The 76 pounds of sugar consumed annually by the English- 


‘their sugar as compared with the people of England, who have sugar 


pelled to rely, for the sugar needed in his trade, on the small number 
of refiners who are outside of the combine“ and who have not the 
capacity to supply his wants. This is a fact that can be proved by any 
gentleman on the floor of this House who has a constituent who is a 
wholesale grocer. The sugar trust is like the ‘‘devil-fish’’ of Victor 
Hugo: it kills all who are embraced within its deadly folds. 

Sin, the time has come for the American Congress to call a halt, to 

t an end to this combine“ by passing the bill of the Committee on 

ays and Means, which makes sugar up to No. 16 free, so that sixty- 
five millions of consumers may have the proper remedy within their 
reach; so that the consumer may have the right to import such sugar 
as No. 16 when the sugar refiners shall combine“ to put up the 
price of refined sugar. Sir, if you pass this bill you accomplish a great 
result; you give to the people cheap raw sugar and cheap refined 
sugar, and save to them untold millions of dollars annually, and, in ad- 
dition, you destroy, root and branch, the greatest combine“ known to 
our ple, a combine“ which was ‘‘conceived in sin and born in 
iniquity, a combine“ which may be called the American ‘‘devil- 
fish,” which by the excessive duties in its favor in the tariff schedules 
and by combination has been devouring the substance of the American 
people for nearly a century. 

Now, Mr, Chairman, I wish to call the attention of the committee 
and the country to the difference in the price of sugar in the United 
States and elsewhere. To-day in Germany white granulated sugar 
can be brought free on board’? for export to this country at 3.10 to 
3.18, and in England at about 34 cents per pound. These are the latest 
quotations by cablegram. It costs to land this sugar in New York or 
at any of our seaboard ports about 30 cents per 100 pounds, which 
would make the German sugar cost a little less than 3} cents and the 
English about 35 cents per pound. (If imported this cost would be 
increased by the 40 cents per 100 pounds provided for in this bill.) 

Now, sir, these sugars are quoted to-day in New York and Philadel- 
phia, which are the product of American refiners, at a fraction above 
6 cents und, making American-refined cost the American con- 
sumer 2? and 2} cents per pound, respectively, more than the German 
and English sugar. k 

The difference is made up of the duties and the exactions of the sugar 
trust.“ Yellow refined sugars are sold in those countries at the same 
relative low rates as those I have quoted. In fact, so cheap is sugar in 
England, where it is imported free, that a large amount is consumed 
annually for feeding cattle. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I wish to call your attention to how the tariff 
on sugar works on the people of this country in regard to the cost of 


free, as they have many other articles which they are not able to pro- 
duce. I have examined the Statistical Abstract of the United King- 
dom, covering a period from 1872 to 1886, inclusive. Thesestatements 
show the consumption of sugar per capita in Great Britain for the years 
mentioned. In 1872 the people of that country consumed 49.32 pounds 
of sugar capita; in May, 1874, sugar was made free by act of Parlia- 
ment. The consumption of sugar at once rose to 56.42 pounds per capita, 
and nearly every year since there has been an increase in the consump- 
tion. In 1886 the consumption was 75.96 pounds per capita, 

It may be well to ask how the taking off of the duty has affected the 
prices to the English consumer. I can find no reliable data as to the 
retail in that country in 1872 or 1874, but this I do know, which 
can be verified from the quotations of sugar in England to-day, good 
white granulated sugar is quoted in the papers to the English consumer 
at 3} to 4 cents per pound at retail. (It should be borne in mind that 
the large sales of sugar in that country, as in this, are in small amounts 


man costs him from $2.70 to $3.04 per capita, while the 52 pounds of 
sugar of the same quality costs the American consumer $6.16. It is 
certain that if our people used the same amount of sugar as the Eng- 
lishman, the 76 pounds per capita, for which the Englishman pays at the 
outside $3.04, the American would pay $5.77 to $6.16, according to the 
retail price thereof. This is the strongest argument that can be made 
for free sugar. 

Our Democratic friends on the other side of the Chamber two years 
ago had a good deal to say about the cost of the poor man’s blanket. 
If the duty as it exists to-day is taken off and sugar is made free, you 
will cave to every family composed of five persons the price of a pair of 
blankets every year, which can be bought in the United States at $3 to 
$5 per pair, which are as good in quality and about as cheap in price 
as can be bought in Great Britain. Thus yousave to the head of every 
American family consisting of five persons enough in each year to buy 
these blankets, the strongestargument that can be made for free sugar. 
Sir, we should be swift to give our people this benefit which will ac- 
crue to every family in the land. 

Mr. Chairman, by making raw sugar free you not only reduce the 
burden of taxation on the poor and rich alike, but you also stimulate 
many small industries which require capital and give employment to 
a large amount of labor. The putting up of jams, jellies, and marma- 
lade in England, where sugar is free, gives employment to thousands of 

le engaged in this industry, which is profitable to that people. 
y, sir, we have imported of thisclass of goods, mainly from England, 


of which sugar is the largest expense, since 1867, $9,784, 402, on which 
we have duty to the amount of $3,410,590, aggregating the large 
sum of $13,194,792. Let me give you another item: We have imported, 
since 1871, $3,285,285 worth of condensed milk, which paid duties to 
the amount of $657,133, aggregating $3,942,418 in value. 

We live in a country, Mr. Chairman, which is blessed by Providence 
in a bountiful degree. We can and do raise all the fruits incident to 
the temperate and subtropical climates. We own more milch cattle 
than any people on earth. Yet by virtue of our sugar duties we have 
denied to our own people the right to use these products, and have 
compelled them to go to England and continental Europe rather than 
to use our own bountiful and grand resources. By passing this bill 
you at once transfer this industry from abroad to our own soil and 
thereby employ our own labor, and keep this vast amount of money 
wao we now pay out to other nations to be expended among our own 
people. i 

Why, sir, at Cedar Rapids, in my own State of Iowa, which has 
within her borders a million and a half milch cows, some enterprising 
men started a factory to condense milk. Now, it requires to preserve 
one pound of milk half a pound of sugar. Unfortunately for our Iowa 
friends they overlooked the fact that sugar was 80 per cent. higher here 
than in other countries where they have sugar free. They found at 
the end of the season that under this condition they could not live, 
and, sir, to-day that factory stands idle as a monument to the folly of 
our sugar tariff. Sir, I want to see that Iowa factory and all kindred 
factories in this country in operation, supplying our own people to the 
extent of our wants. Does any business man or any man who has the 
welfare of his country at heart doubt the wisdom of this policy? 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
GEAR] desires a few moments longer I ask unanimous consent that his 
time be extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. GEAR] be permitted to conclude his remarks without 
limit as to time. 

Mr. GEAR. I shall require but a few minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. GEAR resumed his remarks, as follows: j 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I wish to call the attention of the committee 
for a moment to the free sugar and molasses imported from the Sand- 
wich Islands under the provisions of the reciprocity act which wentinto 
effect September 9, 1876. By reference to the table which I have made 
up and which I will not detain the committee to read it will be seen 
that in 1877 the importation was small, being only a little over 30,- 
000,000 pounds. The importation has steadily increased year by year 
from that time until for the year ending June 30, 1890, it amounted 
to over 243,000,000 pounds and over 12,000,000 gallons of molasses. 


Statement showing the quantities and values of molasses and brown sugar im- 
ported from the Hawaiian Islands and entered for consumption in the 
United Slates from 1877 to 1889, inclusive. 


` 7 
Total 
Estimated 
Year. Molasses. Sugar. Varney of duties 
gar and | remitted. 
mo. . 

Pounds. Dollars, Dollars. 
30. 642, 081 2, 131, 982 986, 475.30 
30, 368, 2, 228, 879 989, 672.02 
41,693,069 | 2,826,129 | 1, 266,554.77 
61,556,224 | 4,155,322 1, 881. 563. 44 
76, 900, 207 | 4,962,058 | 2.47, 777. 57 
106,181,858 | 6,943,340 | 3.314, 988. 90 
114,182,670 | 7,377,526 | 3,554,159. 90 
„148,680 7,131,256 | 2,959, 913,39 
169, 652,783 | 8,207,198 | 3,937,947. 82 
191,733,175 | 9,174,612 | 4,435, 091.90 
218, 290,836 | 9,270,063 | 6,016, 380. 71 
228, 540,513 | 10,266,465 | 5. 007, 200. 92 
343, 324, 683 | 12,084,666 | 5, 210, 049. 55 
Total . . 1, 536,547 | 1,638,174, 206 | 86,919, 496 | 40, 967, 635.75 


Had the sugar imported from those islands paid the same rate of duty 
as the sugar imported from other countries the duties received by the 
Government would have amounted to $40,967,655. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is well understood that the sugar plantations 
of the Sandwich Islands are either owned or controlled in a large de- 
gree by Americans; it is therefore clear to my mind that the people of 
the United States are being taxed indirectly for the benefit of the 
owners of those plantations, by reason of the fact that while Sandwich 
Island sugar comes in free it is at once brought up to the level of duty- 
paid sugar. - 

At the rate of duty paid on sugar for the last fiseal year imported 
from other countries, the sugar from the Sandwich Islands would have 
paid over $5,000,000; in plain words, while we are ostensibly import- 
ing free sugar from the Sandwich Islands we are in reality making a 
tí free gift of about $5,000,000 a year tothe owners of the sugar plan- 
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tations in those islands. It is as mucha ‘‘free gift’’ to them as if we were 
jto-day to vote them this amount from the Treasury of the United 
States, for the reason that the sugar coming in from those islands free 
_ of med is, as I have remarked before, brought up to the level of duty- 


sugar. 

As to the results of this treaty I quote from the able report made by 
the United States commission sent to inspect the sugar traffic in the 
Sandwich Islands which says: 


Immediately on the consummation of the treaty which transferred the duty 
of fifty or sixty dollars per ton from the United States Treasury into the ets 
of the planter, a great impetus was given to the sugar industry of the ds. 
0 auras of the old plantations was at once increased and new plantations 


This impetus resulted in seven years in bringing into cultivation over twenty 
thousand acres additional. £ 

Again let me quote from his réport: 

It appears that up to 1877 most of the better grades of Sandwich Island sugars 
were sold in the markets of the Pacific coast direct for consumption, Early in 
that year San Francisco refiners made contracts to purchase a great part of the 
crop of the islands, and arranged with the planters to make as large a propor- 
tion as possible dark in color to meet the then existing tariff. 

In other words, we were admitting sugarsat that time under the Dutch 
standard of color, and the refiners at once with the Sandwich 
Island planters, as they had formerly done with the Cuban and other 
planters of the world, to discolor the sugar by the use of lime, so that 
all the sugars should be imported as No. 13 or less, like the sample I 
hold in my hand, thus importing them at the lowest rate permitted 
in existing schedule, and thereby getting the advantage of compelling 
the people to use refined sugar whether they wished to do so or not. 


ibis admitted free, than is levied ns sugarsent to this country? And 
is it not also the fact, as the gentleman has stated, that sugar is from 
2 to 2} cents a pound cheaper in Great Britain than it is here? 

Mr. GEAR. It is from 2 to 3 cents cheaper. 

Now, let me digress for a moment to illustrate what I have said about 
the effect of taking off the duty from an article which we do not pro- 
duce in this country. I was a merchant, and when we had a 3-cent 
duty on coffee I, in concert with my neighbors, imported a thousand 
bags of coffee to my own town. We held that coffee therein bond until 
the law went into operation taking off the duty, and on the succeeding 
day that coffee went down 3 cents a pound to the consumer. And, Mr. 
Chairman, if we had had the sagacity as a government to provide that 
no export duty should be put upon coffee by the countries exporting 
it without retaliation on our part we should have much cheaper 
ame rife y- Welacked wisdom. But we have covered that point in 

is bill. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. You haye done well. 

Mr. GEAR. Mr. Chairman, it would seem but natural to expect 
that in California, into whose chief port of San Francisco the Sandwich 
Island sugar is imported free, the people should have the benefit of low 
prices on sugar; but, sir, such is not the case. I quote from the San 
Franciseo Journal of Commerce under date of February 6, 1889, in 
which it reviews the trade of that city for the year 1889. 


The sales of groceries and other merchandise still go on increasing despite 
the pope of dullness or the reverse. The total of the year is close on to 
$63,000,000, an increase of nearly seven million and three-quarters over 1888. 
The most conspicious item in all this is the sugar business, the greatest on rec- 
ord, and which, valued at an average of 8 cents per pound, gives a total of $35,- 


This at once cut off the people of the Pacific coast from the use of | 000,000 


light-colored sugar and placed them under the grippe! of the refin- 
ers in the same manner as are the consumers of all that part of the 
United States east of the Rocky Mountains. If, Mr. Chairman, the 
statesman who negotiated and the Senate which adopted that treaty 
hoped that the people of California or the United States would get by 
its result any cheaper sugar, it seems to me that they have been dis- 
appointed. All I have to say is that the fact stands out and is indis- 
putable that sugar in place of being cheaper has been increased in value, 
the sole benefit of which increase has accrued to the planters and re- 
finers alone. 

Mr. CANNON. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. GEAR. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. Do I understand the gentleman to say that the 
sugar which comes from the Sandwich Islands under the reciprocity 
treaty without the payment of duty commands the same price when it 
lands in our ports on the Pacific coast or elsewhere, and when it goes 
to the consumer, which the sugar commands which comes from Cuba 
and elsewhere and pays the duty of 2 cents a pound and over? 

Mr. GEAR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON. So that therefore the consumer does not get the 
benefit of the absence of duty on the sugar that comes from the Sand- 
wich Islands, but the advantage inures to the producer of sugar in 
those islands. 

Mr. GEAR. Precisely. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Is the gentleman sure that the same result 
will not follow if we let in sugar free from every country where it is 
produced ? : 

Mr. GEAR. Does my colleague mean to ask whether I am sure that 
sugar will not be as high as itis to-day? 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Yes. Are you sure that it will be any lower? 

Mr. GEAR. ‘ Doubtful things are always uncertain;’’ but it is an 
absolute fact that whenever you take a duty off of an article that we 
do not produce in this country the price goes down. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Provided we let sugar come in free of duty, what 
guaranty have we that the countries which export it will not put on 
export duties ? 

. GEAR. We have provided for that in this bill. The bill pro- 
vides that as to any country establishing an export duty on sugar the 
existing rate of duty shall be revived. 

Mr VARQUHAR. And that that duty shall be on a sliding scale. 

Mr. GEAR. Theprovision is that the present existing rate of duty 
shall be revived as to sugar coming from any country that puts on an 
export duty. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. We placed coffee on the free-list and Brazil as- 
sessed an export duty. Now, if we release sugar from all duty, what 
certainty have we that the countries which export it will not exact an 
export duty ? i 

Mr. GEAR. Asa matter of fact, there are small export duties levied 
now upon sugar in several countries, but we provide in this bill that 
whenever any country shall levy an export duty which does not exist 
now, that act shall ipso facto revive our existing sugar duties as to that 
country. 

Mr. CANNON. Is it not true that when we took the duty off coffee 
we did vot make a similar provision against an export duty on coffee? 

Mr. GEAR. That is true. 

Mr. McKINLEY. A mistake which we discovered too late. 

Mr. CANNON, Is it not true also that there is no export duty or 
no higher export duty levied upon sugar sent to Great Britain, where 


That treaty, in place of giving, as it was claimed, cheaper sugar to 
our people, has operated to make sugar dearer than it was before tho 
adoption of the treaty. 2 

Sir, this is not just nor fair. While I am not in favor of abrogatin 
that treaty, yet I most heartily and earnestly favor the importation o 
sugars from all countries free, so that the plain people“ of the United 
States may have the same advantages as the owners of the sugar planta- 
tions in the Sandwich Islands; so that the people may be saved the 
amount of this annually increasing contribution. 


Again, I notice in a letter written from the City of Mexico to the 


Chicago Tribune, under date of February 4, that the question of a reci- 
procity treaty between the United States and Mexico is urged with much 
force, especially in regard to admitting to our ports sugar free from 
Mexico. Iwill read an extract or two and will print the letter in the 
RECORD with my remarks: 
MEXICAN SUGAR FOR THE UNITED SHATES—HOPE FOR A REVISION OF THE TARIFF 
WHICH WILL ADMIT IT FREE OF DUTY. : 
e Crry or Mextoo, February 4, 

Great interest is felt in this country as to the possibility of areciprocity treaty 
being brought about with the United States free of duty, or even a revision of 
the tariff, as is considered perhaps more probable, by either of which measures 
the raw sugars produced in Mexico may be exported to the United States, or 
with so light an impost that there would be some . the de- 
velopment of the ad orci, Now that facilities have been afforded by the con- 
struction of railroads, giving the planters the means of obtaining improved 
sugar mills at a more reasonable price and an outlet on better terms for their 
product to the domestic markets, it is astonishing to see how quick they are to 
take advantage of the improved condition of affairs, and it is another evidence 
that the country is not so devoid of capital as has often been supposed by for- 
cigna 8 in a short visit, have acquired only a superficial knowledge of the 
real faci 

If the Louisianians wish to grow sugar let them come here, where they will 
be welcome, with their knowledge and experience gained under difficulties in 
producing an article in a climate and latitude only half suited to the industry. 
Good land, far better adapted for sugar-raising than anything in the United 
States, can still be had at moderate prices, and that the prospects for profit are 
good will be recognized at once from the facts that labor is cheap, and the yield 
on good sugar land in Mexico is 75 per cent, in excess of that of Cuba, and even 
about 20 7 cent, over that of Brazil, while the West Indian Islands, that have 
produced so much, and Louisiana, that has produced so little, comparatively 
speaking, are miles behind in productiveness. 


Sir, while I am heartily in favor of cultivating reciprocal trade re- 
lations not only with Mexico, but also with our sister republies of South 
America, yet I would oppose duplicating the Hawaiian treaty in regard 
to sugar alone, for the reason that sugar coming free from those islands 
would be brought up in value to the level of duty-paid sugar from 
other countries, the benefits of which would accrue alone to the own- 
ers of the sugar plantations in those countries, and it would therefore 
follow that we would be paying by indirection a bounty to the sugar- 
growers of Mexico and any other country from which it might be ad- 
mitted free, as I have shown we do on the sugar admitted free from the 
Sandwich Islands. 

Sir, the right thing to do is to admit sugar free from all countries, 
but if the proposition of the committee to make sugar up to 16 free is 
adopted we shall at once have made a long step towards reciprocity, not 
only with Mexico, but also with those republics in South America which 
have been so recently in consultation in our nation’s Capital, and in 
whose deliberations we have taken so much interest and so earnestly 
hope will lead up in the near future to most intimate reciprocal com- 
mercial relations, which must beof immense advantage to the American 
people, as well as those of South America and Mexico. 

Mr. Chairman, those who favor the present enormous rate of direct 
taxation which the American people have endured for a century 
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t, say that if this bill shall be enacted into law we are striking a 
low at the cane-sugar industry of Louisiana, a blow that will destroy 
that industry, and that we are inflicting an injury on the p t- 
ive beet and sorghum sugar development. Sir, this is not so. I, in 
common with the Republican members of the committee and House, 
do not intend to injure that or any other industry which exists on 
American soil. We propose to take care of it by giving it a bounty 
ual to the amount of duty now imposed on sugar from foreign coun- 
tries, which for the past year averaged 2 cents per pound. 

We propose to give not only this bounty to the cane-growers of Loui- 
biana, but also to the sugar-beet and sorghum growers of this whole 
country, so that if it be possible we may in the future be self-producing 
in this article, which is so necessary for our use and of which we con- 
sume over $200,000,000 worth annually. It has been suggested that 
it is unconstitutional to pay a bounty. I, for one, do not believe this, 
but, on the contrary, I believe it to be constitutional for Congress to do 
anything that may promote the general welfare ;” and let me ask 
what greater welfare can be promoted than the making of the Ameri- 
ean people self-sustaining in the production of this great staple? 
Sir, the Emperor Napoleon, while he was a man of great ambition 
and like Alexander aspired to rule the world, yet with all his ambition 
was a far-sighted and sagacious statesman. With the prophetic vis- 
ion of statesmanship he foresaw that by proper encouragement France 
could be made to produce her own sugar. It is his decree of March 
11, 1811, that encouraged the growth of the sugar-beet in that country 
and the establishment of sugar factories, an encouragement which has 
been maintained by the French Government to this day, so that now 
France has become one of the great sugar-producing countries of the 
world. 

The same is true of Germany, for both of them grow not only all 
the sugar used at home, but are to-day large exporters of sugar to 
this and other countries. As a matter of fact, the beet-sugar industry, 
which only began to give really practical results within a few years, is 
to-day, as the result of wise encouragement given it, exceeding the 
amount of the world’s production of cane sugar by nearly a million of 
tons per year. Slow-moving Austria and even semi-barbaric Russia 
have followed the example of France and Germany. Those countries 
are to-day among the great sugar-producing countries of the world. 

It has been said, Mr. Chairman, that whoever could make two ears 
of corn or two blades of grass to grow on the spot of ground where only 
one grew before would deserve better of mankind and would do more 
essential service to his country than the race of politicians put together. 
Sir, I do not see why the American people should not be encouraged by 
the same means which has accomplished such great results in other 
countries. If we can do this, it seems to me that we shall have conferred 
a great blessing on the agricultural interests 6f the United States—an 
industry which we all know to-day is in a languishing condition—by 
opening to them a new avenue of production which will be more cer- 
tain and more remunerative than the raising of some other products. 
In addition, when you stimulate the beet industry you at once cause 
the erection of sugar factories in every hamlet which produces beets, 

Do this, Mr. Chairman, and the Fifty-first Congress will pass into 
history as among those who deserve better of mankind and do more es- 
sential service to theircountry than the race of politicians put together.“ 
While some may object to a bounty being paid by our Government as 
a new departure, yet bounties have been paid by this Government in- 
directly for nearly a century on the product of sugar by the imposition 
of an enormous tax, a tax which has amounted to over fourteen hun- 
dred millions of dollars, which, as I have shown, is a direct bounty to 
the growers of sugar-cane. We have given fishing bounties, and we are 
to-day encouraging exports of manufactured articles by granting draw- 
backs to the amount of duty paid. 

Many of the States have given bounties, both indirect and dirèct; 
notably is this the case in Michigan, whose immense salt industry is 
to-day the result of the wisdom of her statesmen. Iowa, Kansas, and 
other States are offering bounties for the production of sorghum sugar. 

The bounty question is not a new one. A hundred years ago Alexan- 
der Hamilton, who was not only one of the foremost men and states- 
men of his times, a man whose hand-writing is in every line of our Con- 
stitution, a man who did more towards the molding of public sentiment 
of his time than any other man, saw how desirable it was for the Amer- 
ican people to be self-sustaining in this and many other articles. He 
was the first to advocate a system of bounties. 

Let me quote from his report on manufactures, in which he says: 


Bounties are sometimes not only the best but the only V expedient for 
paiting the enlargement of a new object of agriculture with an object of manu- 
ture, 


It is the interest of the farmer to have the protection of the raw material by 
counteracting the interference of the foreign material of the same kind. 

It is a species of encouragement more poner and direct than any other and 
for very reason has a more immediate tendency to stimulate and uphold 
new enterprises, increasing the chances of profit and diminishing the risks of 
Joss in the first attempts. 


The gist of his argument is that bounties tend to reduce prices by 
competition from foreign markets. I quote his words: 


Because after letting in a new charge on the foreign article it serves to intro- 
duce a competition with it and increase the total quantity in market, 


A gain: . 
And the farmer if the bounty be made to him is enabled by it to enter into 
successful competition with the foreign material, 


Mr. Hamilton sums up the whole protective doctrine in a few words 
when he says— 
That a duty upon the importation of the article can not otherwise sid the do- 


shane 5 of it than by giving the latter greater advantages in the home 
marke 


Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Is not that the theory of free-trade doctrinaires 
all the world over? 

Mr. GEAR. I do not know. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I know it is. 

Mr. GEAR. Thegentleman may be wiser than Iam. He may have 
had a revelation that has not reached me. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. It is in all the text-books. 

Mr. GEAR. Mr. Chairman, I hear some objection made toa bounty 
on the ground of its lack of permanency. It is proposed in the bill to 
give a bounty of 2 cents per pound on sugar grown from sugar-cane, 
sorghum, or from beets, and it is conceded that if sugar can be pro- 
duced from sorghum and beets it could be made a success within that 
time. Objection is made on the ground that a subsequent Congress 
could cancel this bounty. That, Mr. Chairman, is unquestionably true; 
but the fact is that the Senate of the United States is to-day Repub- 
lican and will be so for many years to come; the allotment of this bounty 
isin the natureof a contract between the sugar-producer and his Govern- 
ment, and it will be so considered, and in my opinion there will be no 
attempt made to disturb it; and in this connection let me say that in 
my deliberate judgment it is in the interest of the sugar-cane-growers 
who do not produce more than 10 per cent. of our sugar consumption 
to accept the provision of this bill, for, sir, so pronounced is the de- 
mand for free sugar that if this measure shall fail, the Fifty-second 
Congress, whether it may be Republican or Democratic, will be com- 
pelled to place sugar on the free-list, even if it shall be done without 
any protection to the American growers. 

Sir, in the debate on the ‘‘ trust“ bill on May 2 the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] stated that the Republican bill of the 
Ways and Means Committee was in the interest of the sugar trust by 
reason of the fact that it gives the refiners 40 cents per 100 pounds by 
way of protecting that industry. The majority of the committee rec- 
ognize the fact that the refining industry employs in its business a 
large number of men in many branches of labor. Many men are en- 
gaged in the labor of making the 11,500,000 barrels used annually by 
the refining industry. It requires, sir, 30,000 kegs of nails to nail the 
hoops of these barrels. Many are also en in other branches of 
this industry. Sir, the majority of the committee believe that this 
labor should be kept employed at fair wages at home rather than have 
the refining business transferred to foreign countries. 

Let me call the attention of my friend from Tennessee to the differ- 
ence between this bill and the Democratic bill, the passage of which 
the gentleman so eloquently discussed and urged two years ago. The 
Democratic bill made a horizontal cut of 20 per cent., thereby reducing 
the revenue $12,000,000 annually. The Democratic bill preserved the 
differential rate in favor of the refiners at from 60 cents to about $1 per 
hundred pounds, Let me also call the attention of the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] to the additional fact that the first bill 
which came from his committee two years ago made the dividing line 
at No. 16, but it has been stated and not denied that when the sugar- 
trust people came over here from New York, No. 16 was stricken ont 
and No, 13 inserted in the bill, thereby forcing every pound of sugar 
imported through the melting-kettles of the refiner. _ 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Do I understand that the consumer can use this 
No. 16 sugar without further refining ? 

Mr. GEAR. Yes, sir. The consumer can use No. 14 or Ne, 16; 
and he can use No. 13 when it is washed. When No. 13 is washed it 
is a good, handsome sugar. I have sold thousands of hogsheads of it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But No. 14and No. 16 can be used without re- 
fining or washing? 

Mr. GEAR. Certainly. 

Sir, the difference between this and that bill is simply this: The Re- 
publican bill admits sugar up to and including No. 16 free and gives 
the refiner the fair protection of four-tenths of a cent per pound. 

This bill, in addition, relieves the American people of an enormous 
tax of over $55,000,000 annually, while the Democratic bill, if it had 
been enacted into law, would have perpetuated this burdensome tax. 
Our bill is in the interest of the people, while the Mills bill was directly 
opposed to their interest, not only in this regard, but also in many 
others. 

The economy to the people of the proposed bounty is stated in the 
majority report of the Committee on Ways and Means, that the 
sugar duties in 1889 amounted to $55,975,610. The amount of money 
required to pay the bounty on last year’s crop in Louisiana is Haw 
timated at $7,000,000, thus saving to the ple $48,975,610 J 
year. If the amount of sugar produced should increase of course the 
amount of the bounty would increase; but taking the average of pro- 
duction of cane sugar for the past ten years, the bounty would not 
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amount to more than $5,500,000 a year, unless the beet and sorghum 
industry should prove to be the success we all earnestly hope for. 

In the event that the desired result of produ sugar from beets 
and sorghum shall approximate our weats in the time designated for 
the payment of the bounties (fifteen years), then we can give those 
sorghum and beet-sugar-producers protection by a suitable tariff. 

The political effect in passing this bill on the fortunes of the colored 
man in the South is, to my mind, fraught with great results, in tliat 
it will aid in making him self-sustaining and self-reliant. It will result 
in breaking up the large holdings of land which are to-day in the hands 
of but few people in the cane-sugar-growing districts. 

The negro and the poor white man alike will be stimulated by the 
incentive of the bounty to acquire and cultivate small pieces of land on 
his own account in place of being tied by circumstances of his condition 
(as he is to-day) to labor at low wages for the large land-holders and 
wealthy planters. 

In support of this view I ask the Clerk to read the following extract 
from The Crusader of New Orleans of March 29, 1890, a paper which is 
the recognized organ of the colored people of that State: 


THE SUGAR TARIFF, 


The House Ways and Means Committee propose to make a cut in the tariff on 
imported sugar, This is a move in the right direction. It is proposed legisla- 
tion in the interest of the poor people and the working classes, to whom the neo- 
essaries of life should be made as chea ible. It is as foolish as it is 
unjust to tax 60,000,000 of people $1 a h for the benefit of a couple of hundred 
sugar planters who never can make more than about one-tenth of the staple 
necessary for the home consumption. Moreover, adeep cut in the tariff would 
so reduce the peos of land as to bring it within the reach of roe eer i by the 
laboring people. Under present conditions, the land isso high that they can 
never hope to own a home, 

It was the fashion at one time, whenever a cut in the sugar tariff was threat- 
ened, for Republicans and laborers to hold conventions, send delegates to Wash- 
ington to importune Republican Senators or petition Congress to let the tariff 
alone. The motive of this course was more sentimental than rational. 

In those days North Louisiana was the section of the State which was under 
the rule of the cruel bulldozers, In the sugar district we enjoyed peace; we were 
allowed to vote and our ballots were counted, We came to look upon the sugar- 

lanters as our friends; we believed that in recognition of the services of the 
publicans in Congress in keeping the tariff on sugar, even against the strenu- 
ous efforts of Democratic Congressmen of Louisiana to remove it, they would 
never it the atrocities practiced in North Louisiana to be perpetrated upon 
us in the lowersection of the State. But, alas! we were mistaken, We had been 
helping, the Republicans in Congress had been helping, through our interces- 
sion, a lot of hypocrites and black-hearted Republican-haters and negro-haters. 

After Cleveland was elected, and when it began to look as if he would be re- 
elected and the Democrats assured of a long lease of power, the mask was torn 
off and all disguise thrown away, and the sugar-planters appeared in their true 
colors, the most grasping, exacting, and insolent employers of labor. They 
ruthlessly put their heels on the necks of the laborers and paid them what 
wages they wanted, and when the latter pleaded for bread they gave them lead; 
they cruelly shot them to death like beasts. They seized the power in one of 
the richest Congressional districts of the State, and they rule its politics with 
nie i cigs of autocrata. None can go to Congress but a sugar-planter” is 

um. 

A deep cut in the tariff would free the laborers from the thralldom of their 
overbearing task masters and the citizens of the said Congressional district from 
the autocratic rule of an oligarchy of a few large landed proprietors. 


Any legislation, Mr. Chairman, that will aid in bringing about this 
much-desired result seems to me to be of the highest character of states- 
manship. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the main opposition to this bill comes 
from Canada and other foreign countries, the importers, and their allies, 
the free-trade Democratic 5 

Mr. Chairman, if this bill shail pass it will, in my opinion, give re- 
newed activities to American industries and at once accelerate the con- 
fidence and 1 which are to-day so apparent as the result of the 
triumph of the Republican policies. [Loud applause on the Republican 
side. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, there is no question in which the people 
we represent are more directly interested or in which they are more deeply 
concerned than in the question of taxation. Every citizen feels, or ought 
to feel, that itis his duty to contribute so much of his substance, so much 
of that which he owns, so much of that which belongs to him, to the sup- 
port of the Government as is essential for its economical and honest ad- 
ministration. He also feels, or ought to feel, thatany claim that he should 
contribute more than this is unjust, and that any law requiring him to 
do so is oppressive. The power to take from the citizen any part of 
that which is his own without pecuniary compensation and without 
his consent is only accorded to the state; and where civilization and 
enlightened liberty exist the state itself is permitted to take so much, 
and so much only, as is necessary to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defense and general welfare of the country. 

The people of the United States view with some alarm and much 
discontent the financial situation in which they find themselves: great 
wealth in the possession of a small class; laborers in manufacturing es- 
tablishments restless and dissatisfied with their earnings; agriculture, 
foremost in magnitude and importance in our country, languishing, 
and millions of surplus money in the Treasury of the United States. 
This condition, sir, has been brought about largely if not wholly by 
the unequal and unjust tariff laws imposed upon the people of the 
United States by the Republican party. Every dollar of the millions 
which annually flow into the Treas of the United States is taken 
out of the pockets of the people of the United States. Our friends the 
protectionists talk about taxing foreigners for the privilege of selling 
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in our market in a way that indicates that they believe, or are trying 
to make somebody else believe, that it is possible and they have 
found a way of obtaining money for the support of our Government by 
collecting it from the people of foreign countries. On its face that 
proposition would seem to be absurd, Of course no ordinarily intelli- 
gent man will question for a moment the fact that the people of the 
United States themselves contribute every dollar that goes into the 
Treasury of the United States, 

This being the case, itis quite apparent that the people are vitally 
concerned in knowing why it is andin understanding how it is thatso 
large an amount of that which represents to each or them labor and toil 
should be taken from them and accumulated as asurplus in their Treas- 
ury. I believe that our Republican friends generally at last concede, 
that a tariff is a tax. I know that a few distinguished gentlemen in this 
debate have denied that proposition, but the intelligent people of the 
United States, not to be longer deceived by the sophistries of those directly 
and pecuniarily interested in blinding them to the truth, will recognize 
and realize that any law which imposes a duty upon articles imported 
into this country for consumption imposes a tax which goes into the 
Treasury of the United States, and which is ultimately paid by those 
persons in the United States who consume the articles so imported. 

Mr. HILL. Will itinterraptthe gentleman from Georgia for a ques- 
tion at this time? 

Mr. CRISP. It will interrupt me very much at the present moment. 

From foreign countries there came to the United States during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, manufactured cotton goods valued at 
$28,917,799. Before these could be entered and put upon the 
market here our tariff laws required the payment of duties to the 
amount of $11,491,897, That sum was paid into the Treasury of the 
United States, and added to the original cost of the goods made their 
yalue to the persons who brought them here $40,409,676. The 
were sold to and consumed by the people of the United States. Was 
not this duty a tax, and did not the people in the United States who 
consumed the manufactured cotton goods pay it? 

During the same year there came to the United States from foreign 
countries more than $6,000,000 worth of earthenware and crockery, 
which paid duties amounting to more than $3,500,000 and which was 
sold to and consumed by our people; there came also over $40,000,000 
worth of flax, hemp, jute, and manufactures thereof, which paid duties 
of more than $10,000,000 and were sold to and consumed by our peo- 
ple. Nearly $49,000,000 worth of iron and steel, in all its forms, came 


here, paid more than $21,000,000 duties, was sold to and consumed by ~ 


our people. We imported nearly $48,000,000 worth of wool and cloth- 
ing that paid duties amounting to nearly $37,000,000, which was sold 
to and consumed by ourpeople. The total value abroad of all dutiable 
articles brought to the United States that year was about 8480, 000, 000; 
the duties paid on them amounted to about $220,000,000; so that these 
goods really cost our people who bought and consumed them 8700, 
000,000. 

Does anybody believe that the importer of an article, which he after- 
wards sells for consumption, does not add. the amount of the duty or 
tax he pays to the Government to the original cost in fixing the price 
at which he can afford to sell the article to the consumer? Does any- 
body believe the foreign manufacturer pays to the United States $220,- 
000,000 for the privilege of getting into our market, and then does not 
sell his goods at such a price as to reimburse himself for the amount thus 

id? 
why, you had as well tell the people that they do not pay the 
freight upon any article which they buy, that they do not pay for the 
labor that enters into it, or that they do not pay for the raw material 
of which it is composed. Every article that comes here for sale is 
charged with every item of expense which it incurs up to the time of 
delivery to the consumer, and either the consumer pays it all or else 
the seller pursues a losing trade. 

Mr, Chairman, it must be conceded that a tariff upon is a tax upon 
any article which is brought to this country from a foreign port; 
that the tax is paid primarily by the importer and that it is recol- 
lected by him from each individual to whom he sells a yard of cot- 
ton cloth or a suit of clothes, or to whom he sells the iron that he uses 
or any other imported article embraced within the tariff schedules. 

Mr. BAYNE. That is only as to the imported articles? 

Mr. CRISP. Iam dealing entirtly with the imported article now. 

Mr. RAINES. If the importer gets it all back why is the gentle- 
man so anxious that there should not be any duty? 

Mr. CRISP. I inſer from the question of the gentleman that he does 
not believe the consumer pays the duty and that he thinks that insome 
way we can collect our duties or taxes from the foreigner. My friend, if 
you can only demonstrate our ability to do that you will become the 
greatest benefactor the world has seen. We will raise thousands of mill- 
ions by taxing the people of foreign countries, reward every domestic 
industry with any amount of bounty they want, and erect a magnifi- 
cent monument to your memory. Such a proposition, Mr. Chairman 
I say it respectfully—is preposterous. 

A tariffis a tax. The present law with which I am now dealing im- 
poses upon dutiable articles coming to this country a tax of about 44 
per cent. ad valorem; that is, 44 cents on each dollar or $44 on each 
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$100 worth of such articles brought here. This is I believe the high- 
‘est rate ever imposed, and practically has been the rate for the past 
twenty-five years. We bave seen what effect this high duty has upon 
the cost of an imported article to the consumer; now let us see what 
effect it has upon the price of our American product to our American 
consumers. Perhaps l ought to state the theory of the protectionists as 
to what its effect upon the home market would be before I show you 
what its effect has been. = 
They claim that protective-tariff laws are advantageous to the peo- 
ple of this country in this, that they hold the American market for the 
American producer or manufacturer, and that whilst the imposition ot 
TaN the duty may temporarily make the protected article higher the en- 
€ a Couragement to the manufacturer by driving out European competition 
so stimulates production in this country that the increased production 
and the competition in the home market bring down the price of the 
article to the consumer lower than it was before the tariff was laid. I 
think I have stated fairly the claim made by the protectionists in this 


I am one of those, Mr. Chairman, who believe that in determining 
a policy which is to affect every individual in the United States, rich 
or poor, high or low, we should as far as possible be guided by our own 
experience rather than by theory, no matter how distinguished the 
theorist may be. Now, what is the present condition of the American 
market? Ninety per cent. perhaps—I do not undertake to be precisely 
accurate as to the amount—90 per cent. perhaps of the manufactured 
articles used in this country are now produced by the domestic manu- 
facturers. The existing law has given them a market, practically with- 
eut foreign competition, in very many manufactured articles, and the 
resultis, speaking generally, that our people pay a higher price for such 
articles in the American market than is paid by the people for corre- 
sponding articles in other countries where the tariff is much lower or 
where there is no tariff at all. 

Mr. BAYNE. Will my friend allow me now to interrupt him and 
give him a fact? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BAYNE. I believe, with the gentleman, that we should deal 
with experience on this question, and not with theories. Now take 
carpets, on which the duties have been practically prohibitory. I say 
that carpets in this country are now sold cheaper than anywhere else 
in the world. : 

Mr. CRISP. It does not at all controvert the position that I assume 

— to single out a given article which, for many reasons, might be pro- 
duced here differently or on a cheaper scale than elsewhere, and say 
that that is an answer to the proposition I make. If the theory of the 
protectionist is true, there ought now to be, after twenty-five years of 
protective and in many instances prohibitory tariff laws, such a 
general reduction in the cost of manufactured articles in this country 
as to demonstrate the truth of the claim that protection cheapens and 
does not increase the cost of the article protected. 

Mr. BAYNE. Now, I beg to say my friend is getting upon theory, 
and not relying upon experience, which, according to his postulate, he 
should rely upon. ; 

Mr. CRISP. Iam talking now about theory, it is true, but it is the 
theory of the protectionists; and I say that experience has falsified 
their A 

12 Oi if rience had demonstrated the truth of the 
theory that a high protective tariff reduces the cost to the consumers 
of this country of the price of the article so protected, is it not most 

i that we find our manufacturers so constantly and so 
clamorously around this Capitol demanding more protection? Is it 
your observation that the passage of a law which will diminish the 
price of what men have to sell is so desirable to them that they will 
travel hundreds of miles and haunt the corridors of the Capitol to ob- 
tain the passage of such a law? Why is it that the protected indus- 
tries of this country demand the continuance of a system the effect of 
which they themselves say has been to reduce the price of what they 
have to sell? If, Mr. Chairman, protection“ is not intended to en- 
able the producer of the protected article to obtain a higher price for 
that which he produces than he would otherwise obtain, how does 
„protection protect, from whom does it protect, and for what pur- 
pose does it protect? 

In truth, Mr. Chairman, as the cost of tne foreign commodity is in- 
ereased to the consumer by the amount of the duty, which goes into 
the Treasury of the United States, so the price of the domestic article 
is increased to the consumer very nearly, if not quite, the amount ot 
the duty, which goes into the pocket of the protected manufacturer. 

ees His protection consists of putting a burden upon the goods of his 

competitor which forces him to add the burden to the price, and 
thereby enables the American manufacturer to sell his goods at about 
the same price as the foreign article; thus the burden, which in both 
cases the consumers pay, is a tax as to foreign goods and a “‘ protec- 
tion as to home manufactures. 

As to laborers in manufacturing establishments and as to the farm- 
ers of the country, I am sure the present tariff law has been injurious, 
We find from experience that the imposition of a high duty upon the 


article enables the domestic manufacturer at once to sell his 
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product atan increased price, and when we hope we have about reached 
that state of domestic competition which our Republican friends claim 
will result in lower prices to the consumer than he bad before the im- 
position of the duty on foreign articles, behold these same manufactur- 
ers enter into an agreement or combination, sometimes called a trust, 
the purpose and object and effect of which are to keep up and maintain 
prices, so that the consumers do not in fact get the cheap goods which 
we were toid domestic competition would give them. 

Our tariff laws destroy or prevent foreign competition. They thus 
reduce the number of those who supply our market with such products; 
and as they diminish the number of those competing for the market 
they also make it more easy for that number to combine with each 
other for the purpose of increasing the price of what they have to sell. 
Laws which reduce the number of those who may sell in a given mar- 
ketare in furtherance of combinations and trnsts. The greater the num - 
ber of those who compete for a given market the more difficult it is for 
them to combine to increase prices, 

There may be combination where there is no restriction, but this gen- 
eral rule cannot be denied, that it is much more difficult to form com- 
binations and trusts to increase the price of an article, where there are 
a large and unlimited number of its producers, than it is where the 
number of those who produce it is small and restricted. : 

The laborers in our manufacturing establishments want reasonable 
wages and steady employment. They and their families must live from 
their daily or weekly wages. What is the situation of this class in this 
country? What effect has the present law had upon their employment 
and condition? Grant, if yon please, that they receive reasonable wages 
for the time they are employed, still their condition is not satisfactory, 
because their employment is not steady. 

Our manufacturers must pay a duty on the raw material they use. 
When they do this they can not sell their goods in foreign countries 
in competition with those foreign manufacturers who get free raw ma- 
terial. The foreign market therefore is denied to them; they must rely 
upon the home market, When this is supplied, and as to some articles 
we make morenow than we consume, the mill stops or runs on half time, 
and the workmen either get only half wages or none at all. Most of our 
manufacturers seem not to want a foreign market for their goods; the 
American market for Americans,“ is their cry. 

Mr. Chairman, to constitute a market there must be buyers and 
sellers. The buyers of manufactured articles in this country are num- 
bered by millions, the sellers arenumbered by thousands. The mill- 
ions who buy want cheap the thousands who sell want high 
prices, Left alone, the law of supply and demand would satisfactorily 
regulate prices in this market, but the thousands who sell do not want 
to be let alone; they want a law which drives ont many who want to 
become sellers, thus restricting the number of those who sell and en» 
abling them to get a higher price for their goods from the millions who 
buy. Naturally, the millions who buy are Americans; they must be. 
The thousands whosell may or may not be, The ery of the American 
market for Americans“ means only that none but Americaus shall 
have the privilege of selling in the American market. 

Why should this be demanded if it did not enable the seller to get 
a higher price for his goods? And why, I ask, should this privilege be 
granted when its only effect is to impose an additional and unneces- 
sary burden upon millions of our people in order that some thousands 
may ‘‘reap where they have not sown.” 

But let us look, Mr. Chairman, at the condition of the farmerin this 
country after twenty-five years of Republican protective-tariff laws. 
I understand our Republican friends now claim to be the champions of 
the farmer. 

Even the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GEAR], who joins his Repub- 
lican colleagues on the Committee on Ways and Means in reporting the 
pending bill, quoted some lines of Dean Swift to express his admiration 
for the farmers of the country; and yet this bill, so unjust and op- 
pressive to the farmers of the United States—this bill, which takes from 
the farmers money that justly belongs to them and transfers it to others 
having no claim thereto, receives the unanimous sanction of the Re- 
publican majority in this House. 

But before reviewing the pending bill it is well to look at the pres- 
ent condition of the farmer; it is well to know what evil has grown up 
under the existing law, and then wecan more readily determine how to 
avert such evil and if possible provide against its continuance. 

The farmer of this country under the present law is taxed upon al- 
most every manufactured article he buys. I have the honor to repre- 
sent an agricultural district whose chief product is cotton. The prin- 
cipal marketable crop of the Southern States is cotton. In many of 
the Western States the principal marketable crop is wheat, and in 
others corn. For this class of farmers I now speak. The present tariff 
law imposes a heavy burden upon every manufactured article they buy. 
Will any gentleman on that side of the House—say for instance from 
Kansas—explain to the country what benefit the Kansas corn-raiser 
has derived from the present tariff law ? 

It is very easy to show the burden it puts upon him. It is very 
easy to demonstrate that he is, by reason of that law, forced to pay 
more for the clothing he wears, that he is forced to pay more to dress 
his children, that he is forced to pay more for his crockeryware, that 
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he is forced to pay more for the plow that turns up the earth than he 
ought to pay; that the prices of all these articles are increased by what 
you call a protective and what we call an oppressive system. We can 
demonstrate that. Can you suggest any benefit he derives from it? 
Your old argument was that in return for these burdens he was fur- 
nished a home market for his produce. Where is his home market ? 
Where is the home market of the Kansas corn-raiser to-day? He is 
burning the corn that cost him months of privation and toil, because he 
can not find this home market. Why not tell him where it is? Will 
you tell him that you have, by putting a tariff on butter and cheese, 
furnished a bome market for farmers who produce such articles, and 
that therefore he who does not produce them must bear his burdens and 
be satisfied? Where isthe home market for the Minnesota farmer who 
raises wheat, when we produce many millions more bushels of it each 
year than the people of this country can consume? 

Where is the home market for the cotton-raiser of the South when 
one-third of the crop only is needed to supply the home demand? 

The Republican tariff law, after twenty-five years of effort, has not 
created a home market for the millions of farmers engaged in raising 
corn, and wheat, and cotton. Two-thirds of the raw cotton raised in 
this country finds its market in Liverpool. There it comes in compe- 
tition with cotton made by the cheapest labor in the world, the cooly 
labor of India. The Liverpool market regulates not only the price of 
cotton there, but the price of cotton at home. The same is true of our 
surplus wheat and of our surplus corn, when we can export it all. 
The tariff law furnishes to these no home market and it affords to 
those engaged in their production no protection against the competition 
. of the pauperlabor of Europe or of India. Who, then, reaps advantage 
and wealth from our present enormously high protective-tariff Jaws? 

I answer, Mr. Chairman, a few manufacturers, who may be justly 
termed a privileged class. Our present merciless tariff system does not 
create wealth; it only prevents its natural distribution; it takes from 
the many to enrich the few; it makes exactions, small in amount from 
each, from millions of our people, which go into the pockets of the 
few. Never until recent years have there been built up in this coun- 
try such immense fortunes as exist here now. 

Gentlemen on the other side point to our national wealth as an evi- 
dence of the general prosperity of the people. Mr. Chairman, the 
wealth of this country has increased marvelously in the last twenty- 
five years, but unfortunately it is not distributed among the people; 
the masses grow poor, the privileged classes grow rich. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY ] in picturing the bless- 
ings that the present law had brought us calls attention to the fact that 
last year our exports amounted to the magnificent sum of $745, 131,652. 
Does not the gentleman know, or did he forget to state, that of that 
enormous sum $503,000,000 was derived from the sale of agricultural 
products, the production of which the protective tariff in no wise fur- 
thered; that $123,000,000 of it was breadstuffs; that $101,000,000 
of it was provisions; that $237,000,000 of it was raw cotton; that $18,- 
000,000 of it was unmanufactured tobacco, and that $18,000,000 was 
from the sale of live animals? Three-fourths of this great mass of ex- 
ports which our Republican friends claim to be the result of protection 
were produced by those people in this country who derive no benefit 
from protection, but, on the contrary, suffer positive and distinct 
injury from it. 

Our Republican friends point to the fact that in the past twenty-five 
years there has been a great reduction in the price of manufactured 
articles, and claim all this as due to the present protective system. 
They forget that something is due to science and art and invention. 

Why sir, twenty-five years ago one man perhaps was engaged all day 
in making a pair of shoes; the pay that he received for that pair of shoes 
had to include a sufficient sum for labor to support him, and, therefore, 
necessarily, the price of shoes was considerable. Now, a machine has 
been invented which, with the aid of two or three men, will make 100 
pairs or perhaps 200 pairs of shoes in aday. Undersuch circumstances 
ought not the price of shoes to be reduced ? 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman permit a 
question ? 

Mr. CRISP. If it is to the point. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachnsetts. I want to ask the gentleman 
whether those machines were invented by mechanics or by farmers, 
and whether ıt is not the fact that every machine which is used for 
making boots and shoes, or used upon leather in any way, was invented 
in this country. There was not a machine of that kind in Europe 
twenty-five years ago, and there were none here until our mechanics 
invented them. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, my friend can not go farther than I can 
in praising American genius and American ingenuity 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. But you would smotherit and not 
give it a chance to live. ; 

Mr. CRISP. But, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman can go very much 
further than I can in assailing the great agricultural industry of this 
country in the interest, or the supposed interest, of those whom he repre- 
sents on this floor. I say that the gentleman has no kind of right to 
assume that if there had been no tariff there would have been no inven- 
tion, that if there had been no tariff there would have been no effort 


on the part of inventive genius in America to do all that it could do to 
facilitate production and consequently to cheapen prices. [Applause 
on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. That is their doctrine, though. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. But can mechanics exist unless 
they have a chance to live and to develop their capacity? And is it 
not the fact that invention is always most active in connection with high 
wages; that the use of machinery is in proportion to high wages, and 
that machinery can not be used profitably where wages arelow? Why 
do they spade up the soil in Italy instead of plowing it? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Italy is a protection country. 

Mr. CRISP. Oh, Mr. Chairman, the argument of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts is the old stock argument of the protectionists. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. Probably it is. 

Mr.OUTHWAITE. That is their theory. 

Mr. CRISP. That is their theory now, but Mr. Garfield in 1878, 
when speaking of the prosperous condition of this country during the 
low-tariff period from 1850 to 1860, on this very question of patents 
said: ` 

As an exhibit of the activity and industry of our E atom forty-eight hundred 
and nineteen patents were issued at the Patent Office in 1860, eleven hundred 
more than the average number for the three years preceding. 

I tell you, Mr. Chairman, that gentlemen on the other side need not 
be afraid that any legislation they may pass or fail to pass can prevent 
American genius and American enterprise from doing all that man can 
do to diminish the cost of production of the necessaries of life. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] It is altogether absurd to claim what 
my friend here claims for protection. He claims for protection the 
vast crops of wheat and corn and cotton that the farmers make and 


send out of the country. Then he claims for protection every inven- 


tion that is made. Why, sir, the stimulus to invention is the protec- 
tion provided in the patent law for the inventor. : 


Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts, Can you conceive of anything 


that goes further in the line of protection than a patent? If you can, 
will you name it? 4 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is a monopoly. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the patent law, as I un- 
derstand it, is to stimulate inventive genius; and in order todo this the 
law says to a man, If you will discover anything that is useful to man- 
kind, that tends to diminish the cost of living or tends to minister to 
the comfort or ease of the people, the state will agree that you shall 
have the monoply of the manufacture and sale of the article for a lim- 
ited period—seventeen years. The difference between that and the 
protective system advocated by the gentleman from Massachusetts is 
that under the latter you say to the raiser of cotton, We can not 
in this country compete with the labor of Europe in the production of 
tin-plate: therefore we must take part of your earnings and give to 
the producer of tin-plate in this country soas to enable him to make 
what he can not otherwise make. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts, Is not that true of a patent? 

Mr. CRISP. Fot at all. The patent secures to an individual for a 
limited period that which is his by reason of discovery. Your system 
takes from one individual by force that which is his by reason of his 
labor and gives it to another. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Again, Mr. Chairman, our friends who adyocate a high protective 
tariff tell us Brother MCKINLEY told us theotherday—that all the vast 
railway systems which traverse this country owe their existence to the 
protective tariff. There seems to be nothing on earth or under the 
earth which you gentlemen do not claim for your protective tariff sys- 
tem, except the distressed and impoverished condition of the farmers, 
which it has really caused; and you attribute that to something else. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I have shown I think the effect of the present law 
upon the farmers. I now want to call attention for a few moments to 
the remedy which gentlemen on the other side propose for the existing 
condition of affairs, I read from the report of the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means: 8 

The committee have given months of 3 to the existing conditions 
of agriculture and matters connected therewith. This great industry is fore- 
most in magnitude and importance in our country. Its success and 
are vital to the nation. No prosperity is possible to other ind esi - 
culture languish. In so far as the fostering care of Government can be helpful, 
it es be faithfully and forcefully exerted to buiid up and strengthen agri- 

uſture. 
25 That there is wide-spread depression in this industry to-day can not be doubted. 
Every remedy within the scope of practical legislation known to your commit- 
tee has been recommended in the proposed measure to meet the urgent re- 
quirements of the situation. 

The enemies of the protective system have no word of criticism for the real 
causes of agricultural depression, no suggestion of relief from the real burdens 
which are weighting it down to-day; but, seizing the present as a favorable time, 
they solemnly charge that the decline in our market is solely due to the tariff. 

They are pase to ignore the fact that one of the purposes ofa 
tariff is to hinder a still larger importation of foreign produce, and thus save 
the market from still greater depression. 

The friends of larger foreign importations feel no apprehension or alarm at 
the rapidly ee Pere of foreign icul produce 9 into our 
markets. These and all other actual pe they pass by. y are silent to 
this danger which offers real harm to American agriculture and clamor against 
its only safeguard and protectio! 


n. 
But your committee, sensible to the im ce of this industry, prompted 
by the single motive te lift it to the highest level of profitable empioy mest Do- 
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lieve that they offer in the bill presented all the relief which tariff legislation 
ean give to it. 

How many agriculturists, how many men who raise cotton and corn 
and wheat did the committee have before them? How much consid- 
eration have they given to the real interests of agriculture? They tell 
you they have given months, We hear every day and see in the news- 
papers that representatives of this or that protected industry come down 
ne 

Mr. MASON. May I ask the gentleman a question ? 

Mr. CRISP, Ifit is on this point. 

Mr. MASON. It is a question for information. 

Mr. CRISP. If it is on the matter I am talking about I will yield. 

Mr. MASON. You wanted to know how many gentlemen engaged 
in the cotton business were before the committee. 

Mr. CRISP. No, sir; I said how many raisers of raw cotton. 

Mr. MASON. Well, I want to ask you 

Mr. CRISP. Oh, you said you wanted to ask me a question, and 
now you are adopting the Irish rule of answering one question hy ask- 
ing another. 

r. MASON. L ask you this question 

Mr. CRISP. When you get the floor I shall be glad to have you call 
me up, and then I will answer you. 

Mr. MASON. Isimply want to know whether a single man has been 
refused a hearing before that committee ? 

Mr. CRISP. These gentlemen who have spent sleepless nights for 
months considering the depressed condition of agriculture bring in a 
remedy, as they say, for all these evils. Not a single raiser of cotton, I 
venture to say, was heard. I will venture that no suggestions have 
been made in favor of a high protective tariff by the corn and wheat 
raiser, but we have seen in the morning paper for months past that 
somebody from the steel association in Pittsburgh, or some other pro- 
tected industry in New York or Rhode Island, or the boot and shoe men 
from Massachusetts were there. 

Oh, yes, they were on hand, and whenever it was given out in the 
newspapers that the Committee on Ways and Means had agreed on such 
and such a rate these men—these vultures you might call them, who 
have been fattening on the people for a quarter of a century—came 
around to see that there was a fair divide and that their“ privileges 
were not disturbed. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. BAYNE. But your importers were around, too, representing 
British houses. 8 

Mr. CRISP. Consideration for everybody in this country except the 
farmers, But I have no doubt they are a class for whom my friend 
from Pennsylvania does not entertain a very high respect. 

Mr. BAYNE. Oh, the gentleman is mistaken; I was born and raised 
amongst them and represent many of them. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side. ] 

Mr. CRISP. But you have abandoned the home of your childhood 
and you have gone to Pittsburgh, where every manufacturer believes 
that the Government of the United States has the right and power and 
it is its duty to give him the privilege of plundering the rest of the 
country so as to increase his profits at the expense of some other class. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield for a question just here? 

Mr. CRISP. Well, if it is pertinent. Gentlemen have exhausted a 
great deal of my time, and I would prefer to be excused from yielding. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to suggest to the gentleman 
from Georgia that he has occupied something over forty-five minutes. 

Mr. CRISP. Then, Mr. Chairman, I must decline to yield. 

Mr. HILL. The question is this 

Mr. CRISP. I have no time to yield. 

Mr. HILL. I will give you the time to answer. 

Mr. CRISP. But you have no time to give. ene) 

Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman may have 
time to answer a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is not in order. 
The gentleman has no right to interrupt the gentleman from Georgia 
without his consent. 

Mr. CRISP. Now, Mr. Chairman, a moment further. 

The Committee on Ways and Means in their report realize the de- 
pressed condition of agriculture, and use the following language: 

But your committee, sensible to the importance of this industry, prompted 
by the single motive to lift it to the highest level of profitable employment, be- 
lieve that they offer in the bill presented all the relief which tariff legislation 
can give to it. 

That relief, Mr. Chairman, which it is exhaustive of the power of 
tariff legislation to give, is to increase the duty on corn from 10 to 15 
cents a bushel, when only 3,200 bushels came from abroad last year to 
compete for our market, and we sent more than 60,000,000 bushels 
into the foreign market. It is to give to the wheat-grower 25 cents 
duty instead of 20 cents when we sent abroad nearly 50,000,000 bushels 
of wheat last year, and there was brought here less than 2,000. The 
bill does not even pretend to protect the producer of cotton. Perhaps 
my friend from Massachusetts may say, if the bill affords to the 
farmer all the protection which under the tariff system it is possible 
to give him, why is not the farmer satisfied? [Laughter. ] 


I say to him that the school to which I belong believe that the es- 
sence of justice and fairness in the collection of taxes from the people 
is equality. If you can devise a system which will help everybody in 
the country then it might be called just. If the system you have de- 
vised is so inherently weak or so peculiarin its character that the mill - 
ions of producers of cotton, the ions of producers of wheat, and the 
millions of producers of corn can receive no benefit, but only injury 
from it, in God’s name, my friend, modify your system and adopt one 
under which they can have some sort of chance in the race of life, 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] That idea seems not to have oc- 
curred to the Ways and Means Committee. They are pledged, and 
say so, to the principle of protection. They offer a to the farmer. 
They put a duty on his goods, when the truth is, and they know it, 
that no duty can do the raiser of corn and of cotton and of wheat any 
good whatever. 

They bring ina bill entitled A bill toreduce the revenue and equalize 

duties on imports, and for other pu The word ‘‘equalize’’ might 
seem toimply that they believe equal advantages should be extended 
to all avocations and to all people. Not at all. Their idea of equality 
will be discovered in the bill. It is to continue the unjust system 
which has already created a privileged class in this country, thesystem 
which enables a small class of persons to have entire control of our 
market, the system which enables this small number of people to com- 
bine and confederate together to plunder and oppress the great body of the 
people. |Applause on the Democratic sided. 
_ Again, see how you discriminate against any manufacturing industry 
in this country which does not demand larger protection; you want 
them to lean on the law for support. I hold in my hand a memorial 
addressed to the Committee on Ways and Means which comes from the 
National Canned Goods Packers’ Association, but the Committee on 
Ways and Means have not had time to give them a hearing. 

Mr. BAYNE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. FLOWER. Oh, no; not this association. They are here to-day, 
forty-odd of them, at the doors of the committee-room. 

Mr. BAYNE, But my friend will recognize the fact that we did 
have the members representing this business before the committee. 

Mr. FLOWER. But this is a new association. 

Mr. BAYNE, But the business industry has been heard. They are 
all citizens of the United States; nor was it a dark-lantern investiga- 
tion when the committee did hear them. 

Mr. CRISP. I will read the memorial: 

Resolved, That we, the National Canned Goods Packers’ Association, includ- 
ing in our membership the Western Canned Goods Packers’ Association, the 
Baltimore Canned Goods Exchange, the New York Canned Goods Packers’ 
Association, the New Jersey Fruit and Vegetable Association, and the Virginia 
Packers’ Association, which cover in their jurisdiction the packing interests of 
twenty different States, do most respectfully and emphatically protest against 
the proposed increase of duty on tin-plates as em ied in the recently intro- 
duced tariff measure. 

The increased duty proposed by that measure will add $3,600,000 to the cost 
of our yearly output, Based upon current sales during periods of both a high 
and low range of current sales, such increased cost will result in a diminution 
of consumption of fully 30 percent, We submit that to restrict the markets by de- 
creasing consumption when the emergency calls for increased consumption and 
extended markets is not the sort of encouragement that a young industry, whose 
possibilities are great, but whose resources are weak, has a right to expect at 
your hands. 

Respectfully submitted. 

L. G. SEAGER, President. 
E. S. JUDGE, Secretary. 


This industry, already established in this country, employing thou- 
sands of persons and millions of capital, in order that you may confer a 
privilege on certain parties who ask it, is to be certainly embarrassed 
and perhaps destroyed. [Applause.] 

The complaint I emphasize is that you make no effort to cheapen the 
goods to the consumer, to the agriculturist, to the people who so much 
need relief. You do put sugar on the free-list, but at the same time 
you promise to pay out of the Treasury of the United States 2 cents 
for every pound of sugar of a certain grade that is produced in the 
United States. This is a bounty paid out of the common treasure to 
the sugar-grower. Can any good reason be given why the sugar-grower 
is to receive 2 cents a pound in bounty and the cotton-grower is to re- 
ceive nothing ? 

Is it just or equal to take from the Treasury money that is raised by 
taxing the people and give it as a bounty to thesugar-grower? Should 
this bill become a law the first year we will pay a bounty of $7,000,000 
to the sugar-grower direct; if the business is stimulated, asit is thought 
it will be, the next year we may pay $14,000,000, and no man can tell 
where the burden is to end. Why not let the sugar industry be treated 
as other industries are treated? Why make any exception? 

Mr. BAYNE, Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. CRISP. I have only a moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Georgia is entitled to pro- 
ceed without interruption. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Ways and Means have 
spent months of restless days and sleepless nights trying to find out 
what will give relief to the farmers of this country. I can suggest a 
plan of relief in five minutes, and I will not charge anything for if, 
either, Modify the existing tarifflaws; reduce taxation; permit some 
reasonable competition in the market; destroy trusts; accord equal rights 
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to all and special privileges to none. Do these 
help him. Give the farmer free salt. That would help a little. You 
give it to the fisherman on the coast of Maine and on the coast of Massa- 


and you will 


chusetts; why not give it to the farmer? Give him free bagging, in 
which the farmer of the West sacks his corn and with which the far- 
mer in the South wraps hiscotton. Give him freeiron ties, with which 
in the South he binds his cotton bales and with which in the West he 
bales his hay, 

Give him some reduction on his hats, on his woolen clothes, and on 
his cotton goods, In that way, and in that way only, can you benefit 
the great mass of the farmers of the South and West. Youcan not in- 
crease the price of their product by protective-tariff duties, but you can 
decrease to them the cost of production and of living by reducing the 
tariff on those articles used to make their crops and on those articles of 
necessity which all families must use. 

Mr. RAINES. You can take the tariff off rice. 

r WALKER, of Massachusetts. You can take the tariff off of ma- 
chinery. 

Mr. CRISP. It never seems to occur to our Republican friends to 
try this method of relieving the distress of the people. 

Our present tariff law has brought great depression upon the agri- 
cultural interests of the country, and, instead of lowering duties and re- 
lieving the people to some extent, the plan proposed, while it puts a 
few articles on the free-list, raises the te amount of duties col- 
lected of articles on the dutiable list more than $4,000,000 above the 
present law, thus increasing rather than diminishing the burdens of 
the people. > 

Gentlemen on the other side contend that the question was fairly 
submitted to the people at the last election and that they decided in 
favor of a tariff for protection. I deny that. It is true that the Re- 
publicans elected a bare majority of this House, but it is also true that 
a majority of the people of the country voted against you; besides, in 
the great agricultural States of the West and the Northwest you ap- 
pealed to and succeeded in arousing the passions and the prejudices of 
the people to such an extent that large numbers of them were influenced 
by those feelings rather than a consideration of the economic questions 
involved. Instead of discussing the tariff, you talked about the late war. 

Mr, DOLLIVER. We talked about it in Iowa. 

Mr. CRISP. You were talking about the war and the Southern brig- 
adiers, and you were doing everything you could to keep the people 
from understanding thereal issue. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

When the Morrill tariff bill was passed, it was passed as a war meas- 
ure. At that time the Government needed immense revenues. An in- 
ternal- revenue law then imposed special taxes on all manufacturers, 
on notes, or bank checks, and on almost everything else. Assome com- 
pensation for these burdens, a very high protective duty was laid in 
the interest of the manufacturer. Years ago that class had sufficient 
influence over the legislation of the country to secure the repeal of all 
those internal-revenue laws which imposed burdens upon them, and 
also sufficient influence to prevent the repeal of those laws which im- 
posed burdens upon the farmers and other consumers of the country. 
oe burdens remain, and it is proposed in the present bill to increase 
them, 

This question is not settled. This is not the first time in the history 
of the world when a elass has ap to triumph over the great body 
of the people, It is not the first time when privileged classes have used 
the wealth unequal laws had enabled them to acquire for the purpose of 
maintaining and perpetuating such laws. But, sir the American people 
are intelligent. They understand this question now. They are be- 
ginning to understand the means that were used by the Republican 
party to carry the last election. It is currently reported and gen- 
erally believed“ that the protected industries of this country con- 
tributed a great campaign fund with which large numbers of voters, in 

blocks of five” and otherwise, were ‘‘induced’’ to vote the Repub- 
lican ticket. [Applause on the Democratic side.] And it is ‘‘eur- 
rently reported and generally believed“ that, being in power by their 
aid, you puree maintaining the existing unequal and unjust laws in 
order to enable those same manufacturers to recoup from the people 
the money laid out and expended ” in your behalf. 

Mr. RAINES. Does the gentleman believe it? 

Mr. CRISP. Ido. I have not a shadow of doubt about it. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I would like to know what the ten-thousand- 
dollar contribution of President Cleveland did to get him his place. 
It was a pretty large block. 

Mr. CRISP. Oh, well—— 

Mr. KILGORE. That was his own money, anyhow. 

Mr. CRISP. Oh, well, any man has the right to voluntarily con- 
tribute what he pleases to a campaign fund, but no man or set of men, 
being elected, have any right to confer special privileges upon contrib- 


No amount of juggling, no amount of sophistry, no amount of theory 
will prevent them from understanding y what this protective sys- 
tem is; that its effect is to take from one class to give to another, to 
take from the mass to give to a class; and when they do understand it 
they will repudiate its authors, feeling as felt Macbeth when he ex- 


Be these j sn, Borges no more believed, 
That palter with us in a double sense; 
That 9 word of promise to our ear 
And break it to our hope. 
[Prolonged applause on the Democratic side.] 
During the delivery of the above remarks the time of Mr. CRISP 
expired. 
Mr. CRISP. I would like to have five minutes more. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
have five minutes more, or such further time as he desires. í 
There was no objection. 
Mr. CRISP resumed and concluded his remarks, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. CANNON. I ask unanimous consent that the committee rise 
for a few minutes in order that we may pass a bill to replenish the con- 
tingent fund of the House. It is now exhausted and are being 
presented that can not be paid unless this bill is passed at once. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The committee aceordingly rose; and the S er having resumed 
thechair, Mr. PAyson, from the Committee of the Whole, rted that 
they had had under consideration the bill H. R. 9416, the bill, and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


HOUSE CONTINGENT FUND. 


Mr. CANNON introduced a bill (H. R. 10102); which was readt wice. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be read a third time and passed. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there be, and is hereby, appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro: riated, the sum of $12,000 to supply 
a deficiency in the appropriation for m laneous items, expenses of 
and select committees of the House forthe fiscal year 1890. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and be- 
ing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. CANNON. I move that the House now resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the tariff bill. : 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. PAYSON in the chair. 

TARIFF BILL. 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the rev- 
enues and to equalize duties on imports, and for other purposes. 

Nr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, An act for laying a duty on goods, 
wares, and merchandise imported into the United States, whi - 
tained the following preamble, ‘‘ Whereas it is necessary for the sup 

of the Government, the discharge of the debt of theUnited States, and 
the encouragement and protection of manufactures that duties be laid 
on goods, wares, and merchandise imported,’’ was passed by the Ameri- 
can Congress and became a law July 4, 1789. In the debate in Congress 
during the consideration of this bill—a Congress composed of so many 
gentlemen who had been members of the convention and who took an 
important part in framing the Constitution—there was no objection 
made to the passage of that bill as a protective measure. No question 
was raised as to the constitutional power. No question was raised as to 
the policy of the Government entering into this line of legislation, and 
the first public act that was passed by Congress was an act for the en- 
couragement and protection of manufactures by laying duties on goods, 
wares, and merchandise imported. 

Mr, Chairman, the people of that day had passed through an expe- 
rience, recent in their history, which made every member of that Con- 
gress a protectionist, in theory not only, butin practice. They had had, 
since the close of the war during the years of the colonial period, un- 
restricted free trade. From 1784 fo 1790 they had witnessed the destruc- 
tion one by one of those industries which were forged out of the very 
necessities of the war, out of the blockade of our ports, out of the cir- 
cumstances which compélled the people to manufacture their own cloth- 
ing and the necessaries oflife. They had had, I say, from 1784 to 1790 a 
period of unrestricted free trade. There wasno central power that could 
impose a uniform system of duties or of taxation. State after State had 
tried it. Jealousy on the part of one State and another had let down 
bar after bar, until the country was deluged with imported merchan- 


utors which will enable them toreimburse themselves from the pockets | dise. 


of the people, 

Mr. Chairman, my hope is that this diseussion will go on; if it does, 
the time will come and come soon when the laborers, and the farmers 
of the West, and the farmers of the South will understand exactly the 
real situation. 


A table printed and furnished upon English authority shows the con- 
dition of our exports and imports during that period. I beg the at- 
tention of the committee to this table, in view of what we heard the 
other day from the gentleman from [Mr. Mruts]. It was hig 


theory, and it is the favorite theory of every free · trader who discusses this 
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subject, that if we open our to imports from the Old World we 
shall thereby stimulate exports from this country. The theory is that 
if we can only bringin enough foreign-made goods, that will in some way 
create a demand for our goods; that there must be some sort of an ex- 
change of commodities which will benefit this country; that they will 
necessarily take from us the products of our farms and our manufact- 
ures, That is the way they expect to aid the farmer and that is the 
way they have always promised to do it. 
his table is from English authority: 


Years. 


17, 443, 284 


Excess of imports, £10,798,531, or $52,372,875. 


From this table it appears that in 1784 we had exports to the amount 
of £749,345, and we were deluged with foreign-made goods to the 


amount of 43,679, 467. 

In 1785 the exports were £893,594, the imports £2,308,023. And 
so on from 1784 to 1790 the total exports were £6,664,753, against im- 
ports of £17,443,284—an excess of imports over exports—a balance of 
trade against us of £10,798,531, or $52,372,875. 

This was free trade for six or seven years, What effect did it have 
upon the people of this country? Every industry was paralyzed. The 
people went in debt for these foreign goods; they went in debt to our 
merchants for the goods they bought. The farmers became indebted 
to the merchants, and when they came to sell their produce they could 
get nothing for it. They could not exchange it in the markets of the 
Old World, as the gentleman from Texas would have us do to-day; 
they could get no price for it. 

Every student of history, every school-boy in the land, is familiar 
with the universal distress in this country at that period, affecting not 
alone the merchants, the manufacturers, the business men, the me- 
chanics but also the farmers of the country; so that the sheriff and the 
tax-gatherer came hand in hand to demand their pay; and the farmers, 
having no money, having nothing with which to pay, finally got into 
the Legislature and passed Jaws that they might pay with horses, and 
cattle, and sheep. And the prices of horses, and cattle, and went 
down, down, and down until a dollar a head was the price for 
and cattle and 6} cents a head for hogs. 

This was the era of free trade. The gentleman from Texas says that 

balance themselves up. So they did. The gold that had come 
into the country during the Revolutionary war and after our treaty 
with France, the gold which had been scattered among the people of 
the country, poured in a stream towards Europe to help balance“ 
this thing up. The people were poor, absolutely without money, abso- 
Iutely without currency, with nothing save their hands and their farms, 
and their farms were mortgaged and were sold from under them. We 
had a period of universal distress. Talk about hard times“ now 
among the farmers! Go back a hundred years to that period following 
those eight years of free trade and compare the condition of the coun- 
try now with its condition then. 

‘When the Representatives of the people assembled in the First Con- 
gress there was not a single dissenting voice about the passage of this 

tariff bill, and they put into it a clause for protection for protection’s sake 
only. . Chairman, from that day to this we have had some sort of 
a tariff in this country. Until about 1830 our people were still all for 
ion; there was no division on this subject. Even John C. Cal- 
representing a cotton State—the State of South Carolina—was a 
protectionist. By and by thecottonindustrycamein. By and by men 
conceived the idea in this country—and there are now some devotees 
to that idea—that cotton was king, and they wanted to crown it; they 
wanted to bow down to it. 

fing Setar? the country must bow down before King Cotton 
in the South. And so Calhoun began to agitate his free-trade notions 

in this country. Aided by British influence, aided by British gold, an 
ee was brought on in favor ultimately of free trade because, as 

e advocates of that policy reasoned, as our brother Crisp reasoned 
to-day, as they had so much cotton to sell they must find a market 
abroad for so large a proportion of their product that it was best for 
them, without a manufacturing industry in their Southern States, man- 
ufacturing being repressed there, with their slave labor, the cheapest 
in the world—they thought it best for them to have free trade in this coun- 
try. They did not look over the whole broad land; they did not consider 
the interests of every section. ‘Tariff and free trade with them was a 
local issue, confined to the South. And so the battle began to be 
waged and was fought out in this country. 

In 1832 we had nullification. In 1833 we had a compromise tariff, 
to see if we could not coax the South to stay in the Union and be peacea- 


ble, a compromise that looked to the reduction of the entire schedule 
to 20 per cent of duty, to take effect in 1842, Gradually the reduc- 
tion process went on; gradually factory after factory was closed; grad- 
ually the imports began to increase afd the exports to decrease; and 
gradually the accumulated gold was sweptout of the country, and grad- 
ually came on panic and disaster which ended in 1837. Then we had 
the campaign of 1840, Then the tariff of 1842 was formed on protect- 
ive lines and on the theory of the protectionists of the country. The 
battle was fought out on that issue and decided by a majority of the 
people. In 1842 the law wasenacted. Immediately manufactures in- 
creased; immediately prosperity spread all through the land; imme- 
diately, as if by magic, confidence was restored and the country went 
on in its career of prosperity and advancement. 

In an evil hour Polk and Dallas were nominated and elected. Polk, 
of Tennessee, who a year before in a public letter had declared against 
the tariff of 1842; Polk, who, in answer to a letter from a citizen of 
Pennsylvania, a letter received in May and over which he deliberated 
and incubated from May till June, a period of six weeks, by a very 
cunning straddle, managed to deceive the people of Pennsylvania 
and make them believe he was a protectionist; that he would let the 
tariff act of 1842 alone; and so, on the cry of Polk, Dallas, and the 
tariff of 1842,’’ the Democracy then—a great deal like the Democracy 
of a later day—deceived the people. The moment that Polk and Dallas 
were elected they went to work to undermine the tariff act of 1842 and 
passed the Walker tariff of 1846. Under that we labored and struggled 
from 1846 to 1861. 

It was a tariff for revenue only, a tariff that would suit our friends 
on the other side, a tariff which nevertheless ruined our industries; 
and though the final day of reckoning was postponed because of the 
great discoveries of gold—the golden stream that came from California 
for a few years—tinally so great was the excess of our imports over our 
exports, so great was this demand for the currency of the world, which, 
according to our friend from Texas, when it gets three miles from shore 
ceases to be currency and becomes a commodity—so great was the de- 
mand for this that after a few years even the supplies from California 
were exhausted and the nation was again impoverished. Then came 
the tariff of 1861 and the season of the protective tariff which has lasted 
from that day to this. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, there has never been a time in the history of 
this country when the question was fairly presented to the people in a 
national election that they have not unequivocally declared in favor 
nah pr ag ay i On this issue no has ever been beaten ex- 
cept by the fraud and deceit of those who pretended to be in favor of 
~ ee of American industry. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 


And so, Mr. Chairman, at the end of a hundred years we come again 
to a tariff bill, to a tariff discussion, and the whole question between 
the doctrine of free trade on one side and protection on the other. It 
is not that this debate has commenced now, because in the past six 
years in a Democratic House, with Democratic measures threatening 
the protective system, the discussion has gone on all along the line. 
First, we had that unique measure known as the Morrison horizontal 
reduction“ bill that made a cut of 20 per cent. on all the schedules, 
when they had no time to examine into the wants or necessities of the 
great interests and industries of the country. They had no time to 
weigh for a single moment the effect of the measure here, there, or else- 
where, onany industry, whether farming, mechanical, or of any kind, 
nor as to the effect upon the manufacturing industries of the country 
or on the labor of the country. 

Still, for all that, we saw the other side marching up, not quite 
unanimously, it is true, but still marching up and voting for the Mor- 
rison horizontal 20 per cent. reduction bill without a murmur of hesi- 
tation. Two years later we had another struggle, and a similar bill was 
presented. ‘Two years ago there came up what was called the great 
debate, the great struggle which lasted through weeks and months 
of debate, not so much to convince anybody of the justice of the 
measure, not so much for the purpose of influencing a vote in the 
House of R tatives in the parliamentary struggle that was to 
follow, but for the purpose of attracting attention to the Presidential 
campaign of 1888, because every man, I think, realized that the ques- 
tion that the country would settle in that campaign and in that elec- 
tion was the question between protection and free trade. The Mills 
bill passed the House and went to the Senate. The issue was clearly 
defined. The contest was presented and it went to the people of the 
United States, and what was the result? The people rendered their 
verdict in November, 1888. Our friend from Texas says: Oh, we 
know how you carried that election.“ 

Well, Mr. Chairman, I think Brother MILLS did know something 
about it. [Laughter.] If my recollection serves me right, he came up 
into the rural districts in the State of New York, and they fixed him 
out with a canal-boat and four mules to draw it through the State, and 
loaded the boat up with Democratic revenue reformers and free traders 
and documents, and sent the whole concern through the State on the 
canal. [Laughter.] I suppose they thought that method of locomo- 
tion was just about fast enough for the Democratic pey: [Applause 
and laughter on the Republican side.] Itis just about as near up to 
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the times as the Democratic party ever was. [Renewed laughter and 


1 

ur people thought they had discovered an eternal fitness in things 
that the Democratic party should be loaded into a canal-boat. [Laugh- 
ter.] When they got into the towns along the line of their march, 
they sent out their brass band and circulars, and the people gathered 
together to see the show and find out what kind of a cireus they had, any- 
how. [Laughter.] Crowds surrounded it, and I can imagine my 
Brother MILLS from Texas as he got out on the deck of that boat and 
with the yesture which we saw so often repeated the other day and 
with his stentorian tones announcing to the people of that part of the 
country, as he did to the House, that the great conflict was going on in 
this country, and telling the people that they must every one strip 
to the waist and enter the combat.“ [Laughter.] 

And I imagine, too, Mr. Chairman, that I could hear the good people 
up in that part of our country who did not understand the intricacies of 
the language of the prize ring—I think I can see that they did not ex- 
actly get on to” the gentleman’s argument. [Laughter.] But in the 
course of his remarks he proceeded by quoting Scripture, and got on to 
grounds which were a little more familiar to our people, so they could 
begin to understand what he meant. [Laughter.] And when he ex- 
horted them ‘‘to throw aside every weight and the sin that doth so 
easily beset us.“ they knew what he meant, took him at his word, 
went immediately out, took the heavy weight of the Democratic party, 
threw it aside and trampled it under foot. [Laughter and applause. ] 
That is how we won the victory. That is the result of the gentleman’s 
own teachings. 

Why, sir, even the gentleman from Tennessee, I think it was, inti- 
mated that there had been some money considerations which entered 
into the election. But he knows, he must have known, that the Re- 

blican gain of votes in the State of New York—in all parts of the 

tate outside of the cities—was marked; that the largest gain came 
from rural districts, and that the cities of that State, and also the city 
which my friend who spoke this morning [Mr. FITCH] so well repre- 
sents in part on this floor, increased the Democratic majority. Well, 
of course, everybody knows that money did not have any influence in 
the cities; oh, no. [Laughter.] It is confined entirely to the rural dis- 
tricts, to the sturdy yeomanry; they are the ones who are to be bought 
and sold, of course. [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

And I understood my friend from. Tennessee to intimate also that the 
present Postmaster-General has contributed something towards the 


campaign. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Intimated! I did not intimate anything of the 
1 I said it was notorious. So reported everywhere and never de- 
ni 


Mr. PAYNE. But I notice also that my friend did not say a word 
abont the late President and the Presidential candidate of the Demo- 
cratic party and the members of the Cabinet on that side. They walked 
up to the captain’s office and settled like little men. [Laughter and 
applause on the Republican side.] And in violation of the civil-serv- 
ice law, as a friend near me Why. I ask him, was there ever 
an act performed by the Cleveland Administration that was not a posi- 

tive violation of the civil-service law? [Applause on the Republican 
side.] Yes, Mr. Chairman, they walked up to the captain’s office to 
settle. Of course that money was for the purpose of chartering canal- 
boats, not to be used in buying votes; oh, no! [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] Of course it did not make any difference to these parties that 
‘they were liable to indictment under the civil-service law. 

But so it was, Mr. Chairman, that the election was carried in 1888, 
and he people of the United States, with more intense earnestness than 
they had ever shown in any election before, declared themselves in 

favor of the protection of American homes and of American industries. 
[Applause on the Republican side. ] - 
x on BAKER. They left the canal-boat and got a coach afterwards, 
eve. 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, yes; as my friend in front suggests, they dis- 
covered a little later on in the campaign another mode of conveyance, 
and they got so far that they could regch a tally-ho coach. That was a 
little faster. And I understand that they were able to bear the addi- 
tional speed, although they had been used to much slower methods in 
life, as they have been slow in reaching correct conclusions on economic 
questions, 

But my friend from New York who sits in front of me [Mr. Frron 
this morning was scolding the majority of the Committee on Ways an 
Means because, he said, they had neglected the interests of the import- 
ers of the city of New York. He said that New York was a commer- 
cial city and interested in commerce and trade, and he would have us 
to think that that was the only interest in New York. Why, bless 
your dear soul, my friend, do not you know that New York is the first 
manufacturing city in the United States? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FITCH. Certainly. 

Mr. PAYNE. And that if you are here representing it you are rep- 
resenting the manufacturing interest of the country as well as the im- 
porting interest of the country? [Applause.] Then you can not rep- 

Yesent them all, and you propose to take those across the way; and if 
(you desire to represent the importers and manufacturers abroad, why, 


of course, true to Democratic instincts, you will have to follow in that 
directi 


Mr. FITCH. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. I have not time. The great manufacturing interests 
of the manufactu city in the whole country 

Mr. CH. And the greatest Democratic manufacturing city in the 
country. d 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes, the greatest Democratic manufacturing city in 
the whole country. It manufactures not only useful articles, but it 
manufactures those things which no patriot can say we have any use 
for in this country of ours—I mean the ignorant Democratie voter 
[laughter and applause on the Republican side] that walks up to the 
polls year after year to vote the regular Democratic ticket. It manu- 
factures Tammany Hall, and Tammany Hall manufactures more ras- 
cals than any political organization that ever existed in this or an 
other country. [Applause on the Republican side and in the gal- 
leries.] But they did not stop at drawing money from the members 
of the Cabinet and the President, but drew it from another source, 
Of course it is a patent fact which my friend from New York knows, 
and knows better than I do, that a nameless amount of money was 
gathered from a certain sort of business in all the cities in the State of 
New York, and was used in behalf of the Democratic in 1888. 
Now, do not talk any more about buying elections and buying votes. 
What did you raise all that money for? To invest in canal-boats and 
tally-ho coaches [laughter], or did you put it where, in your judgment, 
you thouglit it would do the most good,” and where you thought it 
would make the greatest increase in the Democratic vote ? 

Mr. FITCH. Does not the gentleman know that the cry of the 
saloon-keepers was Harrison and Hill?” 

Mr. PAYNE. No; the gentleman ” does not know any such thing 
either; but the gentleman knows that Hill and his cohorts were true 
to Cleveland and tariff reform, and the whole thing was done with 
the money that was levied upon the saloon interest in the State of New 
York. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

But, Mr. Chairman, let us come down to this bill. I did not mean 
to say a word about politics and should not have done so if gentle- 
men on the other side had not alluded tothem. At the commence- 
ment of this session the Republican party entered upon the labor which 
they had been called upon to perform: to revise a tariff and revise it on 
the line of protection to American industries. 

The committee so framed the bill; and the first act of that commit- 
tee was to invite every man, be he high or low, rich or poor, farmer or 
mechanic, employer or laboring man, every class and every citizen, 
every subject of the United States, to come before that committee and 
give them what information they possessed with reference to the pro- 
posed revision of the tariff. The doors were not shut. There was no 
secret proceeding. At many of the hearings the members of the press 
were present to hear what was said. There was no attempt to cover 
up anything. There was noattempt to close the mouth of any person; 
and if the grower of cotton from Georgia did not make his complaint 
known before that committee, as the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Crisp] suggests, it was not the fault of the committee, but the fault 
of the grower of cotton; and, by the way, thatis the interest, and only 
interest in this country, so far as I remember, that was not heard and 
fully heard before that committee. [Laughter.] 

Well, we brought in the bill, and gentlemen on the other side pro- 
ceeded to criticise some of the things we put into it. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. MILLS] got hold of the agricultural schedule and 
wanted to know what we proposed to do for the farmer. He struck 
some of the items there. He says: What do you propose to do for 
the farmer?” Well, he picks out three of the items in the schedule. 
Of course these were the least important in fact, but the most impor- 
tant so far as his argument was concerned; and he picked them out to 
illustrate his side of the case. He strikes wheat, and says that we in- 
creased the duty on wheat from 20 to 25 cents a bushel, and we do that 
when there were only 1,946 bushels of wheat imported at a cost of 
$2.50 a bushel. 

Well, now, if the gentleman from Texas and the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN ] will each look at Executive Document No. 
6, on page 95, they will find that we imported 130,649 bushels of 
wheat last year at a cost of $119,617, or 90 cents a bushel, and they 
will find further the significant fact that 129,713 bushels of that wheat 
came from Manitoba. Now, although the gentleman did not know it, 
the farmers got hold of that fact. They found that the wheat of Can- 
ada and the wheat of Manitoba was coming from there and undersell- 
ing their wheat, and they came to the committee and asked us to in- 
crease that duty from 20 to 25 cents a bushel, and wedidit. We 
thought we had better preserve our own market for wheat, no matter 
where it came from, whether from India or anywhere else, and check 
this importation; so we put on thatduty; and we do not apologize for 
it, either. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Then, the gentleman says, we raised the duty on potatoes from 15 
to 25 cents. Well, we imported 883,380 bushels of potatoes last year, 
and that was a much lighter importation than for one or two years be- 
fore; and, of these, 800,000 bushels of potatoes came from the British 
Possessions on the north, right across our border, andinterfered withour 
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farmers and drove them out of the market, so we increased the duty 
from 15 to 25 cents a bushel, and we have no apology to offer for that, 
either to the other side of the House or to the American farmer. We do 
not seek to deceive the American farmer. Why, he can not be deceived. 
You undertook it in 1888, and you found he knew more about eco- 
nomic questions in many instances than you did. 

Still you went out into the northern part of the State of New York, 
with a list of items furnished by your national Democratic committee, 
showing them forks and hoes and various items of manufacture, You 
told the farmer: You pay here now 75 cents for a hoe, and you can go 
right across the river and get the same hoe manufactured in the United 
States from a Canadian hardware store for 50 cents.“ The gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] said that he had a list of these at his room, 
and I presume he has one of those pamphlets. Well, now, the farmers 
poe into that to see whether it was so or not. f 

A farmer went to Ogdensburgh, in New York, and got a hoe for 75 
cents, and went over to the Canadian side and bought one for 50 cents, 
and compared them, and he found that the Canadian hoe had a handle 
with cross-grain; that the hoe - blade itself was imperfect and would not 
stand a week’s use; and he to a hardware dealer at Ogdensburgh 
and asks him, Why don’t you sell these 50-cent hoes?? Well,“ 
says the dealer, we sell hoes like that at 40 cents apiece; but the 
American farmer won’t use them. We have alot of them on hand 
now, and we will have to give them away, as we can not sell them.” 
[Laughter.] And so that was exploded. 

They traced up the sewing-machine business, they traced up the reaper 
and the mower, they up the Oliver chilled Rem and the farm- 
ers of the United States in every instance found that you gentlemen 
were trying to cheat and deceive them, and they would not be de- 
ceived. Now, we know too much on this side of the House to try to 
deceive the American farmer. [Laughter.] We have profited by your 
experience; and, then, we have the advantage of targ had a little hon- 
esty before we startedout. [Laughter.] Butthe gentleman from Texas 
reached a high point in his argument on the agricultural schedule 
when he came to the item of cabbage and called this a cabbage- head 
bill.“ I wish every farmer in the United States had heard his speech 
on that part of the bill. The farmers know what the importation of 
cabbages into this country is. They know that the competition in 
cabbages with Belgium and with Germany would wipe ont every cab- 
bage-patch in the United States. 

r. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman please state what has been 
the importation of cabbages into this country? 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, now, the gentleman from Illinois does not sup- 
pose that I carry all these figures in my head. I said the farmers of 
this country knew what had been the importation of eabbages. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Well, the farmers do not know. Statistics show 
that there was not a head of cabbage imported into this country on a 
free-trade basis. 

Mr. PAYNE. Why, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. SPRINGER] is not half so well informed as I thought he was. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The record is as I have stated. 

Mr. PAYNE. Because the record puts this article under the general 
head of vegetables the gentleman says that no cabbages were imported. 
I tell him again that farmers know better than he knows and better 
than I know how cabbages were imported into this country and 
the extent to which their industry was interfered with by that com- 
petition. 

Mr. BAYNE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BAYNE. I wish to ask the gentleman whether he thinks it is 

d e. the Democratic party to object to a duty on cabbage- 
eads. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly I do, because a duty might tend to keep 
out some future Democratic voter. [Laughter. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] reached 
the climax whenhestruckrye. [ Laughter.] Why,“ said he, they 
have put a duty of 10 cents a bushel on rye, although there was only 
16 bushels of rye imported last year, which brought $24, at 81.50 a 
bushel. Some farmer imported that 16 bushels of rye for seed, and 
this committee thereupon determined to put a duty of 10 cents a bushel 
on rye.” Why, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas did not 
seem to know that the existing duty on rye is 10 cents a bushel. 
[Laughter.] But, further, he did not even seem to know that the Mills 
bill had proposed a duty of 10 cents a bushel on rye. [Laughter.] 
Talk about our trying to deceive the American farmer! Why, Mr. 
MILs, did you try to deceive the American farmer when you proposed 
to put 10 cents a bushel upon rye? Or have you a greater affection for 
oe vei on that side of the House than we have over here? [Renewed 

ughter. 

Well, that is as far as he went in the agricultaral schedule; but of 
course that is not the whole of it. There were imported last year 
1,965,000 pounds of oat-meal and 11,368,414 bushels of barley. Now, 
barley is a pretty good crop when y get a fair price for it, even though 


a 
it does ee beer. [Laughter. 

Mr. e of Iowa, Can the gentleman tell how much we paid for 
that barley? 

Mr. PAYNE, Seven million seven hundred and twenty-three thou- 


sand eight hundred and thirty-eight dollars. The entire consumption 
of barley in the United States for beer purposes (and that is the only 
purpose for which itis used, except for feeding cattleand hogs) was about 
44,000,000 bushels, so that we imported from Canada about one-fourth 
of the entire consumption of barleyin this country. The statement is 
made that we raised over 60,000,000 bushels, and that in order to get 
rid of the surplus barley our people had to feed it to cattle and hogs. 
Now the committee have proposed to raise the duty on barley. Of cat- 
tle there were 55,551 imported, and the cost was $550,887, or about $10 
ahead. The duty was 20 percent. That statement, on the face of it, 
shows that there was an immense undervaluation of these cattle that 
were imported under a 20 per cent. duty. 

The committee thought, therefore, that it was right and just and 
proper to put a specific duty upon every head of cattle imported, and 
they have proposed to put that duty at 810 a head. They have fixed 
that rate with the idea that it may check the importation of cattle, 
and they do not apologize for it. Of horses there were imported 48,- 
786; of sheep, 398,891. We changed the duty on sheep from an ad 
valorem duty of 20 per cent. to a specific duty of $1.50 a head. Of hay 
there was 105,395 tons imported. Now, the hay industry is getting to 
be quite an industry in this country. Baled hay is sold all over the 
land. We send it South; we send it to the cities; we send it every- 
where. Hay is getting to be one of the best crops to the farmer. 
The Canadians want to get into our market. They sent in last year 
105,395 tons. If they want to come in here we propose to make them 
pay for it, so we increase the duty on hay from $2 to $4 a ton. 

Mr. BAKER. The farmers without respect to party have petitioned 
for that increase of duty on hay. 

Mr. PAYNE. Thencomes straw. The gentleman from Texas criti- 
cises us for penig a duty on straw. What we were after was rye 
straw, which comes in quite extensively from Canada, and upon that 
article of straw we put an ad valorem duty of 30 per cent., because we 
could not well lay a specific duty on an article some of which is worth 
$10 per ton while other straw is worth only $1 or $2 per ton. 

Then there are eggs. We found there were imported into this coun- 
try 15,918,809 dozen eggs, at a value of $2,418,976, and that of these 

more than 15,000,000 dozen came from the British Possessions 
north of us, Canada, Nova Scotia, ete. We thought we had better re- 
tain that market for the American hen, and so we put a duty of 5 cents 
a dozen on 

Now, all these things, if they will check the importation of $40,- 
000,000 worth of farm produce from Canada and the British Posses- 
siofis, can not fail to benefit the American farmer; and the American 
farmer will read this schedule through and understand it all, and will 
never be misled by your croaking about our cabbage-patch. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] yesterday had a 
chapter on seeds. He said we had increased the duty on seeds from 
20 per cent. to 40 per cent.; and so we have. He said that only one 
man appeared before the committee, and the only statement he made 
was that he had to go out of business because he was only getting back 
the interest on the money he had invested. Well, the man did say 
that; but that was not all he said; and he was not the only man who 
came before the committee either; and his statement was not the only 
information on which the committee acted. My friend from my own 
State [Mr. LANSING appeared before the committee, representing the 
farmers up along e Ontario. Other members appeared or sent in 
letters and petitions, 

These letters and petitions for these duties on farm products came 
from the farmers of the country without regard to locality and from 
Democrats as well as Republicans, asking for these increased duties 
and asking for this relief; and Democratic members of the House came 
hefore the committee. Why, sir, the tariff is a local issue’? with 
them. It always amused me to see the way in which our Democratic 
brethren would come in, hatin hand and with a pleasant smile on their 
faces, to see the majority of the committee. Of course our party be- 
lieves in revenue reform, a tariff for revenue, and all that sort of thing; 
but a few years ago we had a little sumac ind down here in Vir- 
ginia which employed a number of poor people. There was a tariff on 
the article. Some way or other the article dropped out of the tariff; 
and now all those little factories are stopped, are shut up. We have 
the raw material there; it grows wild; but we can not manufacture it 
because there is no tariff upon the manufactured article. Now, if you 
will just be kind enough to insert a clause in your bill protecting the 
sumac industry of Virginia, why, privately I will bless you, but when 
it comes to voting I will vote against the bill as a whole, of course.“ 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Who made that request of the Committee on 
Ways and Means? 

Mr. PAYNE. Why, I have no objection to stating. It was your 
colleague, General LEE. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. O’FERRALL. General LEE is not present. When present he 
is able to for himself, d 

Mr. PA Certainly he is. He was able to speak for himself 
when he came before us. No man will deny that proposition. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. I would prefer that the gentleman, when he 
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makes a statement in regard to my colleague, should see whether he 
is in his seat. 

Several MEMBERS (to Mr. O’FERRALL), Why did you ask your 
question ? : 

Mr. O’FERRALL. After the statement had been made by the gen- 
tleman, I simply asked for the name. 

Mr. PAYNE. There is always difficulty on the other side of the 
House about being present and being absent; it ischrouic. I suppose 
that if a gentleman can be in his seat and still be absent, he can be 
out of his seat and still be present. [Great laughter. ] 

Mr. O’FERRALL. The gentleman from New York when he made 
his remark knew that he was alluding to General LEE and he ought not 
to have made the allusion to General LEE unless hesaw him in his seat. 

Mr. PAYNE. I told the gentleman [Mr. O'FERRALL] that I would 
answer him if he wanted to know, and I did so. I have not any apol- 
ogy to make for it, either. 

Mr. Chairman, it has grieved me very much to see the division in 
the Democratic party over the increased duty on oranges. I was sorry 
to hear my colleague [Mr, FLOWER] say anything yesterday about 
this question. Why, sir, the application which came to us was backed 
by some of the gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber who 
claimed in behalf of their constituents that they could produce Florida 
oranges at any season of the year in which the Mediterranean fruit 
came in. They claimed that the industry was prostrated, that it needed 
protection, that it was a large industry, that it employed au immense 
amountof capital, and thatif we did not give it a little more protection 
this agricultural interest, which was the greatest agricultural interest 
of the State of Florida, would languish and be destroyed. So we on 
this side of the House, being protectionists and willing to give the benefit 
of protection to Florida as well as to Iowa, New York, or any other 
State of the Union, advanced the duty on oranges. We did it to en- 
courage a Southern industry. 

Mr. GEAR. And the committee asking it were all Democrats. 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes, the committee that came were almost all Demo- 
erats, And I did not think that Brother FLOWER in behalf of the im- 
porters of Mediterranean fruit in our city ought to have jumped upon 
the struggling industry in Florida with such weight as he did. [Laugh- 


ter. ] 

Mr. FLOWER. Did they make you believe that they could produce 
oranges in Florida and send them to New York after the Ist of April? 

Mr. PAYNE. Why, do you suppose I would disbelieve the state- 
ment of so many disinterested as well as interested gentlemen whose 
statements were uniform in that direction, and generally who were on 
their word of honor, too? Of course I believe it. [Laughter. ] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, my time is running on and I must be brief. I 
want to talk a moment about one or two other subjects. 

First, I wish to address myself to the question of tobaceo. My friend, 
Judge Crisp, did not remember tobacco when talking of the various agri- 
cultural industries that we are trying to help and protect. He did not 
say anything about it. Tobacco is a big industry. It is a large farming 
industry. Anything that helps the tobacco growth helps the farmer. It 
draws just so many men from the other kind of agriculture, just as the 
flock-masters in Ohio are drawn from the number of those who would 
raise wheat, corn, or other agricultural products. In 1881 and 1882 The 
Netherlands began sending their tobacco into this country. It wasa 
small importation at first, in 1881 amounting only to 573,159 pounds. 
In 1882 it had grown to 1,522,463 pounds, in 1883 to 4,065,496 pounds, 
and in 1888 7,098,393 pounds came into this country to be disposed 
of in competition with an agricultural product of many of the States. 
What was the result? Why, prior to this time the tobacco-raisers in 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin were able to 
raise and sell cigar wrappers from their tobacco. But this Sumatra 
leaf was almost exclusively a wrapper. One pound of it in wrappers 
will go as far as 4 pounds of ordinary tobacco. One pound of it is 
worth for wrappers four times the price of the ordinary American wrap- 


r. 

Up to 1881 the smokers in this country knew nothing of the Suma- 
tra leaf. They were content with cigars made and wrapped with wrap- 
pers grown in the United States. Congress has tried to check the grow- 
ing importation of the Sumatra leaf for several years. It was tried by 
the adoption of the law of 1883, when they put a duty on it which it 
was thought would check the importation. They required that in or- 
der to pay a higher duty a certain percentage of leaf should be found 
in the bale of tobacco imported. The result was nearly every pound 
that came in after a year was paying the lower rate of duty, and not 
that which should have been paid and collected on the wrapper ac- 
cordingtothelaw. When the farmerin Connecticut raised 1,300 pounds 
of tobacco he used to get 300 pounds of wrappers out of it, and used 
to get from 60 cents to $1 a pound for the wrapper, and then sell the 
balance for fillers and binders, or both, at 10, 12, or 15 cents a pound, 
as the case might be. 

It costs him to raise this tobacco at least 12 cents a pound, but if he 
could sell the wrapper at from 60 cents to $1 a pound he might makea 
fair profit on theinvestment, and the growth was increasing faster than 
the increase of population in this country. But as Sumatra leaf came 
in it drove out the use of domestic leaf for domestic purposes, and the 
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American farmer was obliged to sell his entire wrapper, filler, 
and everything, for 9 or 10 cents a pound. PO = $ 

Mr. BROSIUS. And as low as 5} in my district. 

Mr. PAYNE. And my friend says it sold even as low as 54 cents 
a pound in his district, which is one of the largest to ‘owing dis- 
tricts in the United States. Is it any wonder, then, that the business 
languished? Is it any wonder that the growers of American tobacco, 
without any regard to party or location, came before the committee and 
besought them to save this agricultural product? We looked about 
for a way to do it; we tried to adjust the duty so that it would fit the 
circumstances of the case. 

The committee labored industriously and earnestly; we spent many 
hours of time trying to devise some way by which we might distin- 
guish the wrapper from the other grades of tobacco. There ap 
before us in opposition to any increase of duty Mr. Schroeder, of Brook- 
lyn, a manufacturer of cigars, a gentleman well posted on this question. 
He demonstrated to us how utterly impossible it was to distinguish be- 
tween wrappers and fillers when the article was imported. He says: 


Now, a few words on another point. It is proposed to have three or four spe- 
cific duties on leaftobaceo: one on wrapper leaf, one on filler leaf, and another 
on stemmed tobacco of both kinds. A law discriminating between wrappers 
and fillers can not be fairly or equitably administered for the simple reason that 
no one can tell the dividing line between the wrapper class and the filler class 
in leaf-to'! ; hO one can to a certainty tell what is a wrapper leaf except the 
manufacturer or operative after the leaf is moistened, stripped, and prepared for 
the eigar-maker's work-bench. Any cigar manufacturer will tell you that what 
is commercially known to the farmer and dealer under the name of wrapper is 
used for fillers about as often as itis used for wrappers, and there is a large quan- 
lity of tobacco imported from Cuba which is wrapper leaf—I estimate not less 
than 600,000. pounds—much of itis finer by far than Sumatra leaf, enough to cover 
120,000,000 cigars. 

You can not make any description of wrapper leaf which will cover Sumatra 
leaf alone without naming the article. This your treaties with Holland forbid, 
and whenever you attempt to collect the higher duty on wrappers generall 

ou strike asnag in the product of Cuba and other countries, which makessu 
egislation impossible because of the difficulty I havestated. If youcould name 
the product of Sumatra in your bill you could arrange the matter; but you can 
not, and it is not necessary that you should, for the American smoker is taxed 
enough, more than any other except the Englishman, and in 9 cigarsare 
not popalar; By the high rate of duty all but the richest are driven to the pipe 
and cigarette. 


So we conciuded to put the duty on all leaf-tobacco, which should 
be uniform, and which should catch the Sumatra leaf and wrap 
and at the same time be a duty to be imposed upon the Cuban leaf and 
Cuban wrapper. We put the duty at $2 a pound on unstemmed and 

2.75 a pound for stemmed tobacco. We arrived at that because we 
were told by such men as Mr. Schroeder that nothing else would pro- 
tect the American farmers, and not being very particular about per- 
centages or ad valorems, but wishing to put on enough duty to protect 
our home industries, we put $2 a pound, as I have suggested. 

Now, when we had done that the cigar-makers of Key West, Tampa 
Bay, and other places from Florida came and told us what a splendid 
industry they had established down there; that they had been import- 
ing Cuban tobacco and manufacturing it into Cuban cigars; telling us 
if we put $2 a pound on the tobacco that they would have to have 
some protection on their cigars. We were already collecting a duty of 
$2.50 upon all imported cigars and 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Well, we gave it, and so we put it at 4} cents on imported cigars and 
25 per cent. ad valorem. Well, that is a pretty good duty,“ you say, 
So itis. I hope it is almost as large as the Englishmen pay, because 
if we must raise money to support this Government we might just as 
well raise it on tobacco as any other thing—that is, on the high-priced 
Havana cigars that the rich man must have and is able to pay for, 
while we still allow the American farmer to produce American leaf and 
furnish to the American workingman an American cigar from stem to 
gudgeon. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. I have only a little time. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Lam somewhat interested in the tobacco ques- 
tion myself, and I would like to ask you if you raised this duty in the 
interest of the American producer why do you not take off the domes- 
tic tax S the farmers who raise tobacco instead of leaving it at 4 cents 
a pound? : 

Mr. PAYNE, I will state that further on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. I hope the gentleman will be allowed to pro- 
ceed, so that he may answer my question. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from New York may be permitted to continue his remarks 
until he concludes them. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PAYNE. I thank the committee and the gentleman from Mich- 
igan for the courtesy shown me, and will try not to inflict too much 
upon you. 

In regard to taking the revenue duty off tobacco I should have no 
objection, I should be willing to take every dollar of it off and make 
this product of the American farmer free, but when we figured up the 
reductions that would be made by this bill and by the articles that were 
transferred to the free-list, with our reduction on tobacco, they amounted 
to more than $71,000,000. 

When we considered, in addition to that, that, although there is an 
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increase of rates in the woolen schedule, yet when we have put these 
duties on woolen goods we were protecting notonly the raiser of wool, 
but the manufacturer of wool, and that the probable effect will be, in 
the line in which we have worked, to check the importations, and a 
consequent reduction of the revenue on the woolen schedule, and so on 
through the schedules along the line, I did not see how we could and 
for myself I would not dare to, go further or vote for one dollar of re- 
duction of the revenues of the Government. We would relieve the pro- 
ducer of tobacco as far as we are able to, but we can not go to the ex- 
tent of taking a further $10,000,000 or $15,000,000 from the revenue, 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Now, right there will the gentleman allow 
me to ask him another question? Did your party not in the last Con- 
gress insist that if they had the power they would take the tax off the 
manufactured tobacco? And, se you not believe that this tax of 
4 cents on the manufactured to is a great burden on the farmer 
who is producing the tobacco? That is the burden that you promised 
to relieve them of. 

Mr. BAKER. Right there 

Mr. PAYNE. One at a time. There are two questions there. 

Mr. BAKER. The difficulty was the Democratic party could not 
consider it. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, I was not in the last Congress. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. But your party was. 

Mr. PAYNE. I acknowledge that I occasionally read the news- 
papers. Our party was here and you heard from them. And when 
the Democratic party heard from the message of the President about 
the condition that confronted them and about the terrible distress that 
was comiug to the country on account of the surplus revenue, and we 
saw that that party was presenting nothing practical and that would 
become a law and reduce the taxes and reduce the surplus, the Repub- 
lican party did offer at any time to strike down this tax upon to- 
bacco, and they would have voted for it to a man. 

Why, I am sort of committed myself. When I went out of the 
Forty-ninth Congress I made a little speech in favor of taking off 
the entire tax on tobacco. My principal object was to put on record 
the interesting correspondence between the Speaker of the House 
and a Jeader of one wing on that side of the House at that time in ref- 
erence to this question. Mr. Randall desiring an opportunity to make 
a motion to pass a bill abolishing this tax on tobacco, the Speaker 
desiring that he should not, and the S , in his correspondence, 
really not liking to meet the issue, dodged the question. I com- 
mitted myself then in that Congress to striking down every dollar of 
this internal-revenue taxation, 

But itis different now. We are in the majority now. We are going 
to give the country a tariff revision in the bill before us in the line of 

tecting American industries; and while we reduce the revenues by 
striking off this tax on sugar we do not want to go too far and leave a 
deficit in the Treasury when this Administration goes out of power, as 
you did in 1861, after fifteen years of a tariff for revenue only. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. In other words, you confess that as a majority 
you do not pretend to do that which you proposed to do while you were 
in the minority ? 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, not at all; but we were in the minority, and 
when we can get only half a loaf we will take the half loaf, and if we 
could not get the half a loaf we would take a slice, if we can get 
but a single slice. But now we have the responsibility and can have 
things our own way, and we will fix them just as we think best all along 
the line. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. VENABLE. Do yor mean to say it is the policy of the Repub- 
lican party to continue the tax on tobacco? 

Mr, PAYNE. For the present. 

Mr. VENABLE. Until you get into the minority. 

Mr, PAYNE. Oh, no; we do not expect to get into the minority. 
[Laughter. ] ; 

Mr. VENABLE. I hope you will shortly. 

Mr. PAYNE. We will take it off tobacco after awhile. 

Mr. VENABLE. When you have not got the power. 

Mr. PAYNE. We will take it up after awhile—— 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Do you not believe the 4 cents tax imposed 
upon the manufactured tobacco will produce a monopoly in the manu- 
facture of tobacco? Is not that thereason why your party are in favor 
of sh feed 4 cents a pound tax on the tobacco? 

Mr. PAYNE. I did not suppose that even the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee would ask me if we were in favor of monopolies. Why, we are 
trying to legislate for the benefit of the laboring men of this country, 
to give them employment, to give them wages, to give them homes, 
and to give them shelter. We in favor of monopoly ! 

Now, I want 

Mr. WASHINGTON. But you did not answer my question. Now, 
does not the 4 cents a pound duty put on tobacco create a monopoly in the 
manufacture of tobacco, and as you are in favor of protection is not that 
the reason why it is put on there? 

Mr. PAYNE. No, sir; we do not believe it creates a monopoly in 


tobacco. 
Mr. WASHINGTON. Will it not so hamper the farmers that it will 
operate as a monopoly by the action of giving bonds and by the super- 


vision of the Government, and so forth, so that only rich men can 
into the manufacture of tobacco and that the farmer will be absolutely 
prohibited from selling his product?’ 

Mr. PAYNE. You will find we have covered that whole point in 
the bill. We have removed that restriction. 

We have taken everything off. We have left on only 4 cents a 
pound, and we would be happy to take that off if the revenues would 
stand it, but they will not. e will do it, though, in good time. But 
when the gentleman talks about a monopoly of tobacco, does he not 
know that in every city and village throughout the length and breadth 
of this country there are men, perhaps one man, perhaps half a dozen 
men, running a little cigar factory, sometimes with one employé and 
sometimes with the proprietor as the only operative? 

That is the case all over the country, yet gentlemen talk here about 
a monopoly. We had before the committee one man who commenced 
five or six years ago alone, in a little shop, without capital, and who 
had built up for himself a large and flourishing busines. No; there 
is no monopoly in cigars and tobacco, 

It is the imagination of gentlemen upon the other side that leads 
them to think there isa monopoly. Some of you gentlemen really be- 
lieve that the tariff has built up monopolies in this country. You look 
across the water where you may and you see those great ‘‘syndicates,’’ 
those great aggregations of capital, putting up the price of food, put- 
ting up the price of clothing, putting up the price of tin-plate, but your 
vision is obstructed so that you can not see anything but free trade over 
there; and yet the fact is that under free trade there are more and 
greater monopolies in England than ever existed in this country, and 
the greatest monopolies in this country are in those things which you 
say we can not protect by a tariff: cattle, meat, coal oil, coal, and other 
articles which you say can not be protected by a tariff. 

We have protected the farmers’ wool. I insert a table which will 
show at a glance the rise and fall of this important industry, under the 
Walker turiff, from 1846 to 1860; under protection, from 1860 to 1883, 
and since 1883, under the weak points in the law which have enabled 
importers to evade it: 


Amount of wool produced in the United States. 


The amount per capita is very instructive. 
In 1889 the clip was reduced to about 250,000,000 pounds. Weim- 


ported, however: 
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Combing-wool.. 
Carpet wool...... 


In addition to this we imported of woolen and worsted goods in value 
$52,681,482.56 and containing about 160,000,000 pounds of wool. Add 
this to the raw wool im , and we have a grand total of 286,181,- 
271 pounds of wool. e now raise one-sixth of the world’s supply of 
wool and we consume about one-third. We propose to check impor- 
tation so that the American farmer shall produce every pound of this 
wool consumed here, and we shall relieve so much of competition 
among the grain-producers of the country. Do you gentlemen yet dis- 
cover anything for the farmer in this bill? 

But, Mr. Chairman, I wanted to say a word about sugar. Ido not 
propose to say much about it because the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
GEAR] has gone very fully over the subject, but lest his speech should 
fail to reach some who may see mine I will say a few words. 

It appears that last year we imported sugar and molasses to the 
amount of 2,700,547,667 pounds, on which, including molasses, we paid 
duties amounting to $55,975, 984.52. 

Now, in this instance the tariff was a tax and was added to the price 
which the consumer paid for the imported sugar. There is no mistake 
about that. No Republican has ever denied that. What we have said, 
and what we do maintain, is that where you can produce articles in 
this country in competition with imported articles and you impose a 
tariff duty, the price goes down, in some instances even below the 
amount of the duty, and in such a case the tax is not added to the price 
of the article and the tariff is not a tax. 

Now, a word about salt. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] 
wants free salt. I understand that salt is worth 50 cents a barrel of 
280 pounds. The package is worth 20 cents, so that the 280 pounds 
of salt is worth just 30 cents, and it sells for 30 cents to the farmer. 
Now, the tariff on that salt is 32 cents, and I want to know how the 
gentleman can manage to figure out that the duty is added to the cost 
of the article and is paid by the consumer, when in fact the consumer 


p cents less than the amount of the tarif? [Laughter on the 
i mblican side.] 

ou gentlemen ought to be able to understand that the duty can not 

be added to the price paid by the consumer where the commodity itself 

‘sells for less than the amount of the duty. [Laughter.] That prob- 

Jem, at least, you ought to be capable of figuring out, 

But I was talking about sugar. I say that we im last year 
sugar and molasses upon which we paid duty to the amount of $55,- 

975,984.52. In the Hawaiian Islands there was raised 242,324,683 
pounds of sugar. That sugar was imported into this country and was 
sold at the same price as Louisiana sugar and at the same price as 
other imported sugar. 

Somebody, therefore, got the 2 cents a pound, which was the amount 
of the tariff, because, as I have said, in this instance the tariff is added 
to the cost of the commodity, Now, who got that 2 cents a pound? I 
understand from my friend whois on the Agricultural Committee [Mr. 
HERMANN] that a gentleman naméd Spreckels appeared before that 
committee and told them that the owners of the plantations in the 
Hawaiian Islands got that 2 cents a pound. Who are the owners of 
the plantations?’ was asked. The answer was, Well, my friends 
from California and myself are the owners of those plantations.’’ 
[Laughter.] Now, you have been paying a bonus of $4,866,493.66 to 
‘the owners of the sugar plantations on the Hawaiian Islands; you paid 
that last year. 

But, in addition to that, the people of this country paid last year for 
the benefit of the Louisiana sugar-planters $7,518,836.94, being 2 cents 
a pound upon the entire product of sugar in Louisiana and the other 
sugar-producing regions of this country. That was paid as a bounty, 
a bonus. The Government put its hands into the pockets of the tax- 

yers of this country and took out those seven millions and a half and 
Fanded the money over to the raisers of sugar in the Southern States. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] grew eloquent the other 
day and pictured us as highwaymen, putting our hands into the pock- 
ets of the tax-payers and taking out seven and a half million dollars 
and handing it over to the owners of the plantations in Louisiana. 
Two years ago you proposed to make a reduction of 20 per cent. on this 
sever and a half million dollars, so that you proposed after that time 
to put your hands into the pockets of the people of the United States 
like highwaymen (to use your own phraseology) and to take out 
$6,000,000 annually and hand it over to the growers of sugar in Loui- 
siana! 

Now, we found that the people of the United States were paying this 
seven and a half millions to the planters in Louisiana; we found they 
were paying $5,000, 000 to the owners of the plantations in the Hawaiian 
Islands; we found there was a duty of fifty-five millions—nearly fifty- 
six millions—collected upon this article. We proposed to relieve the 
people from fifty-one millions of this duty. We proposed that the Gov- 
ernment should stop putting its hands into the pockets df every tax- 
payer and taking out a dollar for the owners of the plantations in the 

waiian Islands. 

We proposed that bounties shall stop as to all these producers of 
sugar save those in Louisiana; and they having built up their industry 
under a protective system Which, as relates to sugar, has lasted for 
nearly one hundred years, we thought it but fair and just to them to 
continue this bounty which had been taken from the tax-payers and 

id to them for a hundred years, to continue it for the present at 

least, Why? Because gentlemen claimed that after repeated failures 

to establish the beet-sugar industry in the United States in different 
sections of the country they were just about to succeed in solving the 
problem and enabling our farmers to raise the sugar-beet to produce 
the sugar for this country. 

We thought it but fair to give them a chance to produce it, and so 
we put this bounty in the bill. It is but a change of words, a change 
of names, a change of terms. Instead of taking 2 cents a pound from 
every consumer of sugar in the United States, we reduce the exaction 
to a small fraction of 1 cent a pound upon the whole people, and we 
propose to turn the seven millions and a half over to these producers of 
sugar in Louisiana, who have invested their money and built up their 
industry under a tariff for nearly a hundred years. We take seven mill- 
ions {rom the Treasury, instead of sixty-eight millions from the people. 
We take it directly from the Treasury, but it comes from the people, 
and we pay it to these Louisiana planters. 

Now, we have fixed a duty of four-tenths of a cent a pound on all 
sugars above No. 16. Mr. MILLS in his bill made the differential duty 
between raw and refined sugar six-tenths of a cent a pound up to a 
cent. I wonder—I was not here at that time—I wonder whether the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MoMILIINI held up his hands in holy 
horror then for fear the Mills bill was going to help build up the sugar 
trust, with a duty of six-tenths of a cent to a cent a pound in their favor. 
I warrant you his voice was not then heard in favor of the suffering peo- 
ple and against the sugar trust. Yet now he is criticising us because 
we have reduced this duty to four-tenths of a cent a pound, which is the 
exact point, as near as we can get at it, of the difference in the cost of 
refining and the cost of labor in this country as compared with foreign 
countries, 
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If we get more light on the subject, if we see that a smaller duty 
will serve every p purpose, the majority of this committee will 
be TO DA to come into the Committee of the Whole and report an 
amendment cutting down the duty to the very point where it shall 
protect, and only protect, this important industry. On the other hand 
if the duty as we have now fixed it should not be enough to protec 
this industry, no cry of trust, no cry of monopoly.“ will deter us; 
we will do our duty to the people of the United States; we will do our 
duty even to the gentlemen who control the trust; we will do our 
duty to the gentlemen who have put their millions into the business 
ant are outside the trust; and we will protect this important American 
industry, 

But we take off a dollar on the annual cost of sugar to every inhab- 
itant of the United States. What do you say to that? Why, it helps 
the farmer, it helps the laboring man, it helps the poor man, to give 
them this prime article of food at a lower price; and with the competi- 
tion that comes from Germany and France, from Cuba and from all 
quarters of the earth, I have no doubt that when this law goes into 
effect every man can buy his sugar at twocentsa pound less than under 
the present tariff. 

A MEMBER. Twenty pounds for a dollar. 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes, 20 pounds for a dollar. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I did want to say a word about hides, though 
I dislike to talk so long. 

Mr. CONGER, You had better say something about hides. 

Mr. PAYNE. Ithink I must touch upon that subject. Brother 
MILLS says that hides bobup serenely ” and then go down again. He 
would intimate that even the majority of the committee at some time 
may change their views on some questions in the schedule. Well, we 
have not done it at the request of any sugar-refiner. Mr. Havemeyer 
did not appear before us or any of his kind. We did not do it at the 
request of Mr. Armour. Whatever we have done has been done after 
consideration and as a matter of judgment. We examined this hide 
business. We found that there were imported into the United States 
about $25,000,000 worth of hides; that $7,000,000 worth were goat 
skins. We did not think we could encourage the raising of goats in 
this country, and we did not put any duty on goat skins. We did 
a think it would help the farmer or anybody else; so we left that 
off. : 

A MEMBER. And there were some kangaroo skins. 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes, there were kangaroo skins, too. But we found 
there were about $17,000,000 worth of hides of cattle and calves. The 
question was, Would a duty help there? The hides imported into this 
country come froma warmer climate; they come trom the torrid zone. 
They are thick because nature thus provides a defense to the animal 
there against the insects that infest those countries. The hide is thick 
and the hair thin. Take it in our colder climate and the hide is thin 
and the hair thick. You do not produce such hides and never will in 
this country. Lou can not doit. The climate is not adapted to it. 
You would have to raise an animal in a hot-house to encourage the hide 
to grow thicker, The tariff would not do it; protection would not 
erage more thickness on the hide of an ordinary “critter” in the 
North. 

The committee believed that a duty of 15 per cent, upon the thick 
hides coming from the southern country would not help the American 
farmer, that it would not do him any good, and that it would be a de- 
lusionand asnare. We believed it would give color to what our friends 
upon the other side were claiming, that we were attempting to deceive 
the farmer; so we did not place that duty on the hides. Iwanttosay that 
we were influenced by no bugaboo about trasts; but still the fact 
remains that if by a duty we could have increased the price of hides in 
this country the profit would have gone to a certain concern in Chicago 
which has reduced the price of cattle in this country to every farmer 
and yet has increased the price of every beefsteak on every table in the 
land. So we thought, after surveying the whole field, that it was the 
wisest and best plan according to our deliberate judgment to leave hides 
where they are, on the free-list. 

There is another matter whichinfluenced us. We saw that a splendid 
industry had been built up here, that we were exporting leather from 
this country, and that we were exporting more leather than we were 
importing hides, and that this industry was scattered throughout the 
Northern States, that it was a home industry, and so we concluded to 
leave hides where they are. If they have *‘ bobbed up serenely,’’ as 
the gentleman irom Texas says, they are certainly in the right place 
now, and we propose to leave them there. [Applause.] ‘ 

Mr. McCORMICK, Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. ! 

Mr. McCORMICK. Will the gentleman inform the House what pro- 
portion of hides that are manufactured into leather by the tanners of 
the United States are imported? 

Mr. PAYNE. I can not give you the statistics now. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The fact is that one-third of all that are manu- 
factured into leather are imported. In other words, we do not produce 
oor hides to furnish our tanners, and consequently a duty would 

ena. į 
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Mr. PAYNE. In addition to that, 90 per cent. of all the imported | supplies are not confined to the Cornwall district. The following will 
show the sources of supply: - 


Tin production of the world (stated in tons). 


hides are exported in the form of leather, 
Now I must say something about 


TIN-PLATE, 


Under existing law the duty on tin-plate is 1 cent per pound. We 
to make this duty 2 cents per pound. There is no reason 
why we should not manufacture all the tin-plate consumed in this 
country, except that arising from the difference in the price of labor 
between this country and Great Britain. The present duty is merely 
a revenue duty; by doubling it, it becomes a protective duty, and we 
will be able to employ American labor in manufacturing every pound 
of tin used in this country. 

The process of manufacture is a very simple act and involves no 
secret method, no mechanical difficulty. Sheets of iron or steel are 
first rolled to the required thickness, then dipped in baths of molten 
tin and rolled as often as required, and finally rubbed and polished 
with oi]. Wealready have machinery to roll the sheets of iron or steel 
and we have some of the requisite machinery to finish the tin-plate. 
But the present duty does not afford sufficient protection. 

The history of the attempts to establish thisindustry in this country 
furnishes a good illustration of the folly of a tariff for revenue only. 

In 1864 this law imposed a duty of 23 cents a pound upon tin or iron 
coated with tin. Secretary Fessenden decided that this did not mean 
iron plates coated with tin or tin-plates, and that these came in with a 
duty of 15 percent. This ruling smothered the industry. 

In 1873, relying upon the high prices charged by the English syndi- 
cate, parties commenced the manufacture, Tin- plates were then sell- 
ing for $12 per box. They continued in the business for three years, 
until their foreign competitors had forced down the price to $4 per box. 
In 1876 they had sunk their original capital and were compelled to 
give up the unequal contest. 

The British manufacturers had followed the advice of Lord Brougham 
when he said, ‘‘It is worth while to incur a loss upon the first expec- 
tations in order by the glut to stifle in the cradle the rising manuſhet- 
ures of the United States, No sooner had they stifled the rising in- 
dustry than they began to recoup themselves npon our people for their 
losses. Prices were again advanced until in 1879 tin-plates were sell- 
ing at $9 and $10 a box. 

Again our people began to manufacture and again the foreign com- 
petition put down the price. So persistent was the competition that 
the foreign agents went about to our consumers, offering to sell at_25 
cents a box lower than the lowest price offered by our own people. 
They made shorter and more decisive work of it this time. Our people 
were vanquished, and retired ingloriously from the field, the victims 
of a tariff for revenue only. Since then we have been enjoying the 
luxury of tin at whatever rate the Cornwall manufacturer might de- 
mand. The consumption has steadily increased; its uses have multi- 
plied. Almost uninterruptedly have our mechanics, our laborers, our 
poor people paid tribute to the wealthy syndicate who have controlled 
this industry for more than a century. The magnitude of this industry 
is enormous. 

Griffith’s Guide, published in The Iron and Steel Journal of London 
for January 25, 1890 (at page 135), states the names of the registered 
tin-plate mills in the United Kingdom on January 1, 1890, showing: 
The number of mille to be ....2.......cscececcceeecrsneeenetoessenenesgeces cus 8 480 
The number of persons directly and indirectly employed in the tin- pl 


industry in England is estimated at.. * 500,000 
Theannual product in tons for the En ti- 
een y GEESE AT EAI A I EAEI 500, 000 


We consume 75 per cent, of all the tin-plate produced in the world. 

The number of tons of tin-plate imported into the United States for 
the past three years and the value thereof are stated in the report of 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, president of the Board of Trade of London, to 
the House of Commons, which reportis dated December, 1889, and the 
statement will be found at page 84, as follows: 


8. 258. 355 292, 626 836, 692 
Value (in pounds, equivalent toan average | 3,562,972 | 4,091,147 | 4,674,455 
of about $23,000,000. 


With the duty imposed under this bill, we could produce all this 
here, employing directly 25,000 hands and indirectly many times that 
number. About the Ist of January last the Cornwall syndicate put 
up the price of their article so that it sold at $6.50 per box, Our people 
can make it now at $5.50, and will at once embark in the business if 
Congress will ty them this price. But they want no more of the 
experience of 1876 and of 1879. 

There is no trouble about the supply of the raw material. We can 
furnish the requisite 500,000 tons of pig-iron, the 500,000 tons of lime- 
stone, the 1,000,000 tons of coke, the 36,000,000 pounds of lead, and we 
can get the 1,000,000 pounds of tin. This raw material is free, and the 


1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1889. 


2. .- eee 9, 800 

SNOT 28,355 
Australia.. 6,125 
Banca... 4,377 
Billiton. 4,700 
Bolivia. 1.500 
54, 357 


Of this total supply of the world, in each of the years named, about 
60 per cent. was produced by Chinese and Malay labor, as follows: 


Produced by Chinese and Malay labor. 


[In tons.] 
. 25,280 | 1887... 33,339 
1889. . 37,339 


The population of the Straits Settlement, where the Straits tin is pro- 
duced, in 1889 was 387,234, nearly all of whom were engaged in tin- 
mining, etc. This population is composed of— 


Europeans = = 3, 497 
Malays .... . 170,163 
Chinese.... 173.279 
Fa... 8 2 


Total population . . . e. 


But I have great faith in the tin-mines of the United States. The 
mines are numerous. Immense capital has recently been invested in 
their development, and the ores are very rich. A test made in 1886 of 
ores taken direct to Cornwall and there tested showed 2.80 per cent. of 
tin, a percentage unequaled by any fureign mine. This is what the 
British consul at Chicago says in 1887 of these mines. It will be found 
on page 11 of his report: : 

The discovery of tin in the Black Hills must be regarded as of the highest im- 
portance, and there is now little doubt that the mines are of enormous extent 
and value. The district known as the Black Hills is an isolated group of 
mountains lying principally in Dakota and partly in Wyoming, between the 
two main forks of the Cheyenne River. The group is of nearly an oval form, 
about 90 by 69 miles, rising from an arid plain. It is thickly wooded and cov- 
ered with verdure, and has rich, deep soil in well watered valleys. Of the two 
known tin districts, the southern section, 4 miles wide, lies around the north 
and west sides of and probably runs all around the central mass of granite 
called Harney's Peak, and the other or northern section is about 20 miles west 
of Deadwood. 

Tin was first discovered here in 1883, but the miners were only in search of 
the precious metal, and little attention was paid to it. 

Some of the mines are now commencing regular operations, sinking shafts 
5 7 erecting machinery, and before long there will probably be a regular sup- 
ply of metal. 

The quantity of ore appears to be unlimited, and as it lies near and crops out 
from the surface and on lofty wooded hills the cost of working and transport 
will not be great. Little has, however, yet been done, except the production of 
specimen bars and the examination of localities which SORON, to be most likely 
to yield paying quantities of ore, though there are considerable quantities ex- 
tracted ready for concentration. 


Mines in North Carolina, too, yield 1 per cent. of tin, which is double 
the yield of some mines in Cornwall successfully worked. 

To furnish all the materials and do all the labor required to supply 
our entire demand for tin-plate would give to the laborers of this coun- 
try twenty millions of dollars per annum, and tin utensils would not cost 
any more than we have paid for them during the greater part of the 
time for the past twenty years. If the entire increase of duty were 
added to the cost of the tin cup it would amount to only one-sixth of a 
cent per cup; if to the dinner-pail, to but 1} of a cent per pail; the 
wholesale price of cups is 164 cents per dozen. Does any one believe 
that a single cup would sell for more than 5 cents cach ora pail would 
increase in price from the 35 cents now asked for it? 

We shall get a better article of tin. Now the heavier sheets of tin, 
which cost the least to make (because they do not require as many 
heats or as many rolls as the thinner sheets), sell at $1 per box more 
than the next lighter sheets. The syndicate compels this difference 
in price and our people are obliged to submit to it. 

“he British press and people are becoming much agitated over this 
proposed action of ours. Last summer the discussion commenced, and 
it has not abated since. 

Let me read the following: 


[From the London Ironmonger, August 10.] 


The efforts which are being made in the United States to familiarize the peo- 
ple of that country with the idea that tin- plates can and should be manufactured 
there are well worthy of the sustained attention of the manufacturers of South 
Wales and England. The promoters of the home-made plan are exceedingly 
pertinacious, and are leaving no effort untried in order to achieve success, At 
an exhibition to be held at Pittsburgh this autumn the process of manufacture 
is to be carried on in a practical manner, s sum of nearly £1,000 being ex 
to be laid out on the plant for the purpose. It is anticipated that by thus inter- 
esting the „ and showing how simple the business is" the 


way will be made e marge Jaen a h Con, next session, hav- 
ing for its object the im tion of much heavier d upon imported tin- 
plates. 


` 
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Should this scheme succeed then there is no doubt that a great deal of Amer- 
can capital will be promptly embarked in the business, and, sooner or later, the 
tin-plate trade will cease to be a monopoly of South Wales and Monmouthshire, 
Nevertheless, we see no reason why the manufacturers of tin-plates in this coun- 
try need grow disheartened or despondent, They have the advantages of posses- 
sions, position for shipment, trained labor, and s on the spot, These 
are very important points; but, in addition, the Welsh makers have strong al- 
lies in the United ates, and, if the alliance is made the most of, we should 
have very considerable doubts of the success of any application to Congress to 
increase the present duties, But to insure that result the Welsh ers and 
their business connections must not only watch but work, and work hard, to 
checkmate the advances of the American ultra- protectionists. 


Will my Democratic friends aid us in removing this ‘‘ monopoly of 
South Wales? Certainly you can have no relation to the strong 
allies in the United States. 

But the syndicate that was formed last winter, to put up prices by 
shutting down on the production, was broken up in March. Why it was 
done let Mr. J. H. Rodgers, the managing partner of the South Wales 
Tinned Plate Company, tell you. His speech, as reported in the Car- 
diff Echo of March 3, contains the following: 


“A year ago the 8 party in the United States, for the first time in 
many years, was able to get a bill panes Py the Senate more than doubling the 
duty on imported tinned plates, with the object of enabling the steel-makers of 
America to manufacture plates profitably and to exclude those made in this 
country. The House of Representatives threw out the bill, but now the pro- 
— party is ina majority in the lower House, so that those in America 
who are endeavoring to prevent the duty on tinned plates being raised have a 
more difficult battle to fight than they had a yearago, and those among us who 
are trying to form s combination to close all tinn -plate works in Wales for a 
time, if successful, would simply succeed in arming our opponents with the 
strongest weapons of attack.“ 
He then that the forming of a combination to shut down the tinned- 
plate works would be but a fulfillment of the eee of the protectionists, 
and he it as eminently unwise and hazardous. Continuing, he is 
uoted: I could give you further evidence to prove how undesirable and how 
8 any combination would be to oblige the Americans to pay higher 


eos for plates. The total ep sae of tin boxes and terne plates last year were 
400.000. Of these the United States took 5,500,000 boxes. msider what would 
be the result to all of us here if the United States should make her own plates, 
as she now makes her own steel rails, Erd etc., which not many years ago 
were all made in this country. Some tell us that if such a state of things comes 
about we must find new markets; but where are we to find them? And if they 
are to be found, why do not the owners of the works that are now idle for want 
of orders seek them out and open up business with them? It seems to me that 
the first results would be that tin-plate-makers would have to reduce the cost of 
man re to meet the increased duty. As far as I can see at present the only 
direction in which the cost could be reduced would be in labor.“ 

Is it necessary to add that this firm staid out of the combine and 
tin-plate is again declining in price? But this little game will not 
work. The representatives of the people are not to bedeceived. We will 
put this duty upon tin-plates, and in less than five years our people 
will buy their articles of tin at lower prices than ever before. Nay, it 
is very probable that the new competition will make the average price 
from the start lower than that under a revenue tariff. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the pressed tinware, such as dairy pans 
and like articles, is tinned in this country to-day. The honest work 
in this class of goods is driving the foreigner from the market. 


WELSH TIN-PLATES MADE BY WOMEN. 


The London Iron and Steel Trades Journal for April 12, 1890, contains 
the foliowing reference to the McKinley bill: 

The most important item in the proposed new schedule is that affecting tin- 
plates. The duty is now 1 cent per pound, and the su; ted tariff is 2 cents 
and2,10cents per pound. If this is carried the occupation of three-fourths of those 
engaged in the tin-plate trade will be gone, and our manufacturers and their 
workmen ifthey continue in the business must employ their capital and ex: 
rience on the other side of the Atlantic. The great obstacle to tin-plate-making 
on a large scale in the States is the entire absence of cheap female labor, so nec- 
essary in the industry and so abundant in Wales; but if the enormous duty of 
12s. a box is adopted possibly the labor difficulty may be got over. Until the bill 
is actually passed we shall continue to believe that the people of America will 
refuse to impose upon the consumers of tin- plate this enormous tax. Tin-plates 
can not possibly be made in the States so cheaply as they can be in this country; 
the existing duty is ample proof of this; and to abolish the duty entirely would 
be more appropriate than to increase it. 

We will not take this advice. We respectfully refer it to the other 
side of the House. We do not propose to leave our men in competition 
with the women of Wales. Our men are competent to perform all of 
man’s work in this land of oars, and we have lifted up the wife of our 
laboring man to preside over the comfortable home which his well re- 

uited toil is able to provide, and we propose to preserve this order of 

for all time to come. 

We can supply our whole market with tin-plate; we can transplant 
this magnificent industry to our country; we can give labor to tens of 
thousands of our men, and shelter, food, and raiment to hundreds of 
thousands of our people. Shall we hesitate? Let us obey the com- 
mands of tke people so clearly spoken in 1888. One question decided 
then was against free tin as expressed in the Mills bill, and in favor of 
encouragement to this industry as provided in the Senate bill. 

The gentleman from Texas says that if we will only open our ports 
for the products of other countries there will arise a demand for ours; 
trade will beget trade. He wholly ignores the law of supply and de- 
mand. If there is a shortage of the wheat crop in the world England 
will seek it where it can be obtained for the lowest price. If we have 
it to sell, she will buy of us in such quantities as she may need, and 
without any regard to the questions whether she pays for it in barter 
or in the currency of the world. 


We have seen how from 1784 to 1790, when we had free trade and 
our imports ran up to an alarming figure, our exports did not increase 
to any extent. The same rule holds good to-day. From Brazil, Vene- 
zuela, Uruguay, and the United States of Colombia we import $78, 046,- 
856, of which 231,034 is free of duty and $5,815,822 Pays a duty— 
in other words, 93 per cent. of it comes in free—but we only sell them 
a mere 25 per cent. of this amount, $19,103,907. 

It is not because there is no demand for articles that we sell in Bra- 
zil and these South American states. They take our $60,000,000 of 
gold for the balance due them, and buy what we could supply them 
with in the markets of the world. 

These same trade relations hold good with every country of the world. 
They each buy of us what we have. Itmakesnodifference whether they 
are able to sell to us or not. In our trade relations with the world the 
following tables of fact show this Texas theory to be entirely without 
foundation: 

In the countries where our imports exceed our exports: 


Countries. We buy. We sell. 
pe $130, 280, 086 
North America. 79, 904, 747 
South America.... 21, 210, 483 
Asia and Oceani 7. 700, 
Africa .......,. 464, 
All others... 618, 687 


In the countries where our exports exceed our imports, and where 
nearly every dollar of the imports pays us a duty: 


Countries, We sell. 


We buy. 


Europe.. , e 
North America... 
South America... 


When the Mills bill was before the House two years ago there was 
great anxiety in certain circles for its passage, Sir Charles Tupper, 
minister of finance for congratulated Canada on the prospect- 
ive passage of the Mills bill, and what he said in that connection I 
shall insert here, as well as the groaning of the London Telegraph and 
other English papers over the defeat of the Morrison bill: 

Modified it may be, but I am inclined to think the amendments will be still 
more in the interest of Can than as the bill standsto-day. We may congrat- 
ulate ourselves upon securing the free admission of ourlumber, upon which was 
paid during the last year no than $1,315,450. On copper ore, made free by 
the Mills bill, we paid or there was paid—to make it meet the views of the hon- 
orable gentleman opposite more correctly—$96,945, On salt $21,992 duty was 
paid. This is rendered free by the Mills bill. Iam sorry to find, as I hoped 
would be the case from the first copy of the bill that came to me, that potatoes 
were not included amongst vegetables. Iam sorry to find there is a doubt as 
5 dr the term vegetables not specially enumerated will not exclude 

oes, 


After the defeat of the Morrison tariff bill, in the Forty-ninth Con- 
gress, the London Daily Telegraph, an ultra Crown paper, had the fol- 
lowing: 

A bill to establish in America what the English call free trade has just been 
defeated in the House by the narrow majority of 4. The measure was of enor- 
mous importance for English manufacturers, as it would have enabled them to 
export goods to the States without the crushing tariff now imposed, and its 
fate was watched with intense interest by Englishmen. Were it passed it 
would have been worth $100,000,000 per annum to British manufacturers, 

But no such indorsement comes from Great Britain in respect to the 
pending bill. Every foreign government, every foreign manufacturer 
that has said anything at all about it, has protested against the passage 
of this bill. Every importer has protested against its passage. But 
the manufacturers, the consumers, and the farmers of the country have 
lifted their voices in favor of the passage of this bill. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] It is in the interest of the farmer, in the inter- 
est of the manufacturer, and in the interest of the laboring people of 
the country. 

Mr, Chairman, we have the greatest country on the face of the earth. 
Rightly it is named the New World.” It isa world in itself; it 
it is a new world in that it is not only the last in its discovery, but it 
meets all the demands and requirements of modern civilized life. 
Stretching from ocean to ocean and from the Great Lakes on the north 
to the Gulf of Mexico on the south, it embraces twenty-five parallels 
of latitude, while the sun in all his course from east to west never 
sets upon our domain. We have every variety of soil, every condition 
of climate between the torrid and frigid. The soil on our hills and in 
our valleys, in the great prairies of the West and in the lowlands of the 
South, is unsurpassed in richness, variety, and productiveness, 

Nature has stored our mountains with gold, silver, copper, iron, and 
every variety of metal, with coal unequaled and abundant. ‘The lab- 
oratories of the earth for centuries have been compounding and storing 
for our use oil and natural gas in seemingly exhaustless supply. Our 
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countless rivers and streams, as they flow onward to the sea, develop a 
power infinite in extent, ready ever to be harnessed by the hand of 
man and in obedience to his will to aid him in his work. With these 
grand resources, by the help of intelligent effort we can produce within 
our borders everything that the necessities and comfort of our people 
require. Providence never intended that a people so richly endowed 
should be mere hewers of wood and drawers of water, that we should 
confine our energies to corn and cotton, and leave our mines undevel- 
oped and our fuel unused. Our fathers never acted upon this idea. 

To regulate commerce, they formed a more perfect union,“ and 
at once inaugurated the protective system, which has ever commended 
itself to a majority of our people through the century of our life as a 
nation; which has lent its heneficence to our growth and prosperity 
for more than four-fifths of the hundred years of our existence. Pro- 
tected by it, our growth has been marvelous, surpassing belief. One 
is lost in admiration whether he contemplates the material growth or 
the progress in invention. 

The gentleman from Georgia asks, do we claim that the protective 
system has had anything to do with invention? Why, Mr. Chairman, 
“ necessity is the mother of invention,“ and when you create the ne- 
cessity here for the supply of our wants by the manufacture of our 
hands you stimulate the inventive genius of the country. Take away 
protection, take away the chance to manufacture the article invented, 
and what incentive is there for men to spend their brains, their time, 
and their talents in invention if the seventeen-year patent-right is not to 
inure to their benefit? because they are defenseless without a protective 
system and can not manufacture profitably the articles which they in- 
vent. i 

I will not stop with the statisties of our material advance or to enn- 
merate the ten thousand improvements which steam and electricity 
have brought to the daily seryiceof man. Of the material growth, 
Mulhall, the great London statistician, in 1882, could not find words 
capable of expressing his astonishment and admiration. In 1860 our 
total wealth was estimated at 816,000, 000, 000. It is now estimated at 
over 860,000, 000,000. In 1882 Mulhall estimated the total wealth of 
Great Britain at $40,640,000,000. Our accumulations of a quarter of 
a century far exceeded the entire wealth of Great Britain accumulated 
during all the centuries of her existence. No wonder Mulhall is forced 
to say: 

It would be impossible to find in history a parallelto the progress of the United 
States in the last ten years. Every day that the sun rises upon the American 
pose it sees an addition of two and one-half million dollars to the accumula- 


wealth in the Republic, which is equal to one-third of the daily accumu- 
lation of all mankind outside the United States. 


No wonder that the great statesman of modern times, with a ripe 
experience extending back well through the century, should with de- 
liberation say: 

The success of the United States in material development is the most illus- 
trious of modern time. The American nation has not only successfully borne 
and suppressed most gigantic and expensive war of all but imme- 
diately afterward disbanded its Army, found employment for its soldiers 
and marines, paid off most of its debt, given labor and homes to all the unem- 
ployed of Enrope as fast they could arrive within its territory, and still by a 
system of taxation so indirect as not to be perceived, much less felt. Because 
it is my deliberate judgment that the prosperity of America is mainly due to its 
system of protective laws, I urge that Germany has now reached that point 
where itis necessary to imitate the tariff system of the United States.—Bis- 


While we do not shut our eyes to the fact that there is temporary 
depression here in all our industries, we also remember that this same 
depression extends throughout the whole civilized world, and that by 
comparison we are still the most prosperous people of the earth. Let 
us learn from our experience. The past few years, with its ever- 
growing divergence between the wages paid here and abroad, have dis- 
closed the weak points in our existing tariff laws and shown us where 
a readjustment is needed. Let us remedy the defects, and, heeding 
the voice of the people, pass this bill, which will give confidence to the 
farmer, the artisan, the manufacturer, and the capitalist, and start our 
country again on a new career of prosperity and greatness, [Loud and 
prolonged applause on the Republican side. ] 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama, was recognized. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Will the gentleman yield to me for a moment to 
move that the committee rise? 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will rise informally to receive a 
message from the Senate. 

‘The committee accordingly rose, Mr. Morrow taking the chair as 
Speaker pro tempore. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I desire to ask unanimous consent that the rule 
fixing Friday evening for the consideration of pension business be sus- 
pended for this evening in order that we may devote it to the continu- 
ance of this discussion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana. I object. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I was going to ask, Mr. Speaker, in connection 
with that, that next Monday night be set apart for the consideration 


Is there objection to the request of the 


of pension bills, the same order to prevail as on Fridays, in case of the 
vacation of the order for this evening. 

Mr. SPINOLA. Make it Thursday night. ` 

Mr. McKINLEY. Make it any night. I trust thé gentleman will 
withdraw his objection, for there are many gentlemen on both sides of 
this House who desire to speak, and I shail ask the House to give an 
evening so that the Committee on Invalid Pensions and the Committee 
on Pensions shall not lose the time for the consideration of bills re- 
ported by them on this account. 

Mr. MARTIN, of, Indiana. I desire to place myself right in this 
connection. I do not desire that the single evening of the week 
vided for the consideration of private pension bills shall be lost. 
have been a great many measures reported from that committee, and 
so far there have been very few of them passed upon, so I do not like 
to agree to anything that will set aside that night for the considera- 
tion of other measures. I do not believe it ought to be done. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will you take Saturday night? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Saturday evening is set apart for eulogies. 

Mr. SPINOLA. Take Thursday night of next week. Then you can 
have two nights in the week. 

Mr. McKINLEY. We will consent that it shall be any night you 
desire. I have no desire to deprive the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
of an evening for the consideration of their bills. 

Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana. Asa member of the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, and I donot undertake tospeak for the committee, but 
speaking for myself, I will say that the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
have done a great deal of work and have made many reports, the Cal - 
endar is full, and we have not gotten along with our work as well as 
we ought to have done; and I do not think this onght to be done. 

Mr. CHEADLE. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him aques- 
tion? ji 

Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana. Yes, 

Mr. CHEADLE. Will it make any difference, so far as the work of 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions is concerned, whether we devote to- 
night or next Monday night to its consideration? 

a HENDERSON, of Iowa. That will give you two nights in the 
w 

Mr. McKINLEY. I want to state to the gentleman from Indiana 
that I make this suggestion with the concurrence of the chairman of 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Mr. PAYSON, I would like to have the attention of the gentleman 
from Ohio, If he will ask unanimous consent to set apart an addi- 
tional evening next week besides the regular Friday evening session 
for the consideration of pension bills that will be satisfactory. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I make the request for an additional evening; 
but Friday evening will be covered by the rule. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I would suggest to the gentleman from Ohio that 
I do not think he ought to try to close this debate to-morrow. I do 
not think he ought to confine the debate to four days only. This isa 
very important measure and this is certainly a very short debate. I 
think a longer time could be properly devoted to it. There is no dis- 
position on the part of the House to excessive debate. I do not say 
this in connection with the objection, but I do think that there ought 
not to be an effort made to close debate to-morrow. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I made the request for the evening session in or- 
der to give gentlemen more time for the purpose of general debate. 

Mr. McMILLIN. But, even with that, what I was stating to the 
gentleman from Ohio is that general debate ought not to be limited to 
four days. Now, this isa matter of vast importance, and a number of 
gentlemen desire to debate it. The members of the committee have 
had the kind indulgence of the House and have each occupied more 
than one hour. This has necessitated the taking up of the whole day 
in the discussion by members of the committee; and I suggest—and I 
think I voice the sentiménts of others on this side of the House, and I 
also think it would not be counter to the feeling on that side—that it 
is hardly fair for our committee to take up the debate that takes place 
in the day and force others to evening sessions. Unnecessary debate 
will not be insisted upon, and I do not think, under all the circum- 
stances, that it will be reasonable for us to undertake to force this de- 
bate on the other gentlemen who shall not be able to speak after to- 
morrow evening. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The committee rose informally and 
debate is now proceeding by unanimous consent. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I only want to say asingle word in reply to the 
gentleman from Tennessee, that it seems to me if I everhad any doubt 
as to whether four days was too short a time for the debate on this bill 
it has been demonstrated in the last two or three days, from the interest 
taken by members on this very important question, that four days seems 
to be quite enough for discussing it; but of course I am not at this 
moment making a motion to close debate. I expect to do that to- mor- 
row. 

Mr. FLOWER. If the gentleman will permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion there. Was it not understood in the committee that during the 
discussion under the five-minute rule if any members desired they 
might have a longer time in which to discuss portions of the bill in 
which they were interested ? 
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Mr. MoKINLEY. I do not think there will be any discussion about 


that. 

Mr. SPINOLA. I desire to state to the gentleman from Ohio that 
my friend from Indiana [Mr. MARTIN] is willing to take Thursday 

t and the Friday night that is provided under the rule. 

r. McKINLEY. Then Lask unanimous consent to set apart Thurs- 
day evening for the consideration of pension bills on the Private Cal- 
endar. I Will state to the gentleman from New York that of course 
you get Friday night under the rule. s 

Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana. A parliamentary inquiry. If we con- 
sent that the agreement shall be made here this evening, suppose we 
meet on next Thursday evening for the purpose of considering private 
pension bills aud a point of order is raised. Would it or would it not 
deprive us of that night? 

e SPEAKER pro tempore. This is a proceeding by unanimous 
consent of the House, and if the House consents to make the order it 
will be just as binding as any rule of the House, 

Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana. Then I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
KIN LEy] asks unanimous consent that an evening session be held next 
Thursday evening, the same order to prevail as on Friday evenings, 
for the consideration of private pension bills. Is there objection? 
(After a pause.) The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amendments in which concurrence was 
requested, bills of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. 7160) making appropriations for the payment of invalid 
and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1891, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (H. R. 8152) making appropriations for the support of the 
Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR NAVAL AND ARMY PURPOSES. 


Mr. PEEL obtained unanimous consent to have printed in the REC- 
ORD the following petition, without the names: 
SALEM, FULTON COUNTY, ARKANSAS, 
To the honorable Senate of the United States and 
House of Representatives in Congress assembled: 

We, the undersigned petitioners, knowing that as a nation we are at peace with 
all the nations of the world and that there is not the slightest indication that 
that fraternal relation will be disturbed either by our Government or others, 
and haying observed in your proceedings an inclination to drain our national 
Treasury by useless appropriations to build up our Navy and make our militia 
more efficient, or a secret purpose to force the industrial classes to pay tribute 
to the capitalistic element, would ar reget g file an earnest protest against all 
such legislation, and do tion and urge your honorable body to de- 
feat those measures, especially H. R. 4668, which we regard as a menace to free 
government and a bold step toward the establishment of an absolute despotism. 

This we will ever pray, 5 meanwhile that in a Government of 
the people such as ours the people have a right to be heard, and that it is the 
duty of their Representatives to enact the will of the people into laws. 


The Committee of the Whole then resumed its session. 
TARIFF BILL. 

[Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama, withholds his remarks for revision. 
See Appendix. ] 

Mr. McKINLEY. If nobody desires to consume the remainder of 
the hour at this time I will move that the committee rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The remainingthirty minutes will be controlled 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM]. 

The motion of Mr. MCKINLEY was then agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. PAYSON reported that the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, having had under consideration the tariff bill, 
had come to no conclusion thereon. 


HARBOR AT GALVESTON. * 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to publish in 
the RECORD a short petition, without signatures, in reference to the 
harbor at Galveston. 

There was no objection. i 

The petition, which was referred to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, is as follows: 

To the honorable the House of Ri tatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled : 

Whereas the growing necessities of the West demand a first-class harbor on 
the Gulf coast of Texas in order that the surplus products of that vast region 
may find an outlet to the markets of the world by a shorter route, thereby sav- 
ing annually to the producers many millions of dollars; and 

Whereas such direct relief to the farmers of that section would be indirectly 
a grees benefit to the agricultural classes of our whole country; and 

hereas the Congress ot the United States, recognizing the importance of 
such a harbor, directed the appointment of a board of engineers whose duty 
it should be to select the most eligible point or points for a first-class harbor; 
and said board having reported in favor of Galveston, and recommended the 
immediate appropriation of $6,200,000 for the improvement of that port; and 

Whereas Senate bill No. 2716, making an appropriation in accordance with 
such recommendation, has the Senate of the United States and is now 
before the House of Representatives: Therefore, 

We, the undersigned, voters of Sumter County, State of Georgia, respectfally 

tion your honorable body and earnestly request Hon. CHARLES F. Crisp. 


8 in Congress from our district, to support and vote for the 
of this bill, with this proviso: That the Represe 


mtatives in Congress from the 


West ere their support and votes to the defeating of the Conger compound- 
lurd bill now before Congress for passage, a bill which we believe is directed 
rey F ruin of an important Southern in- 

The above was unanimously adopted by. e May 2, 1890. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES, 


The SPEAKER announced the appointment of conferees as follows, 
namely: 

On the bill (S. 1221) grantinga pension to Helen Plunkett—Mr. MOR- 
RILL, Mr. FLICK, and Mr. TURNER of New York; and 

On the bill (H. R. 7754) granting the right of way to Mille Lacs and 
Lake Superior Railroad across the Mille Lacs Indian reservation—Mr. 
PERKINS, Mr. HALL, and Mr. SKINNER. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. FRANK, for one week, on account of important business, 

To Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania, until Monday. 

To Mr. FLICK, indefinitely, on account of sickness, 

To Mr. ATKINSON, of Pennsylvania, on Saturday next, on account 
of important business. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr. KELLEY to with- 
draw papers filed in support of the bill (H. R. 9299) for the relief of 
Daniel W. Boutwell. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. MOORE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found truly enrolled a bill of the following 
title; when the Speaker si the same: 

A bill (S. 2406) to provide for the purchase of a site and the erection 
of a public building thereon at Atchison, Kans. 

VISITORS TO NAVAL ACADEMY. 

The SPEAKER announced the appointment of Mr. BOUTEL: 
WALLACE of New York, and Mr. Rusk as Visitors to the Naval 
emy. 


Mr. 
cad- 


SENATE AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 7160) making appropriation for the payment of invalid and 
other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1891, and for other purposes; which were referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

Also, Senate amendment to the bill (H. R. 3152) making appropria- 
tions for the support of the Military Academy for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1891; which were referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, before moving that the House take 
a recess until 8 o’clock I ask unanimous consent that we meet to-morrow 
at 11 o’clock instead of 12. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. d 

Mr. McKINLEY. I move that the House now take a recess until 8 
o’clock p. m. for the purpose of further considering the tariff bill. 

The SPEAKER. Before submitting the question the Chair desires 
to announce that the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. PERKINS] will pre- 
side as Speaker pro tempore at this evening’s session. 

The motion of Mr. MCKINLEY was then agreed to; and accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock p. m.) the House took a recess until 8 o'clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The House, at 8 o’clock p. m., resumed its session, Mr. PERKINS in 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 
TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the bill 9416. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole. 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. Monkow in the chair. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, before the House took a re- 
cess this evening we were entertained by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. WHEELER] with an extended eulogy of the Democratic 
party, in which he spoke of how much it had accomplished and other 
matters in connection with its history. I was astonished that the 

ntleman should claim so much for the Democratic party, and while 

was speaking about its history my mind went back to 1860, when 
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the Charleston convention was in session, during which that was 
in great agony over the question whether the policy then recently fa- 
vored by the distinguished statesman from Illinois [Mr. Douglas], 
should prevail in its councils or whether the policy advocated in the 
South should prevail; and when that convention finally broke up and 
disorganized, a writer to a newspaper in the Northern Statessaid that 
he witnessed the contortions of the dying monster. It is a wonder 
that it is stillalive. The only thing creditable about it is its age. 

I thought, as the gentleman eulogized that party, of its history in this 
country. At that time the Southern wing of the party, that for at least 
thirty years before that time had controlled the organization, was main- 
taining that slavery was the corner-stone of our institutions, that the 
normal condition of the laboring man was that of a slave, and that the 
highest condition of society was that in which capital owned labor. 
The gentleman said that the Democratic party was always strongest 
when in touch with the people; that like Antæus it gathered strength 
when it touched its native earth. I believe since the Democratic party 
lost the name of Republicanism in 1832 it never has been in touch with 
the American people on any great public question, but has been controlled 
by a close social organization, and the leading men in the interest of 
social aristocracy have dictated allits policies and controlled its po- 
litical action. 

Even the southern secession movement was a movementin which no 
body of Southern people was ever consulted. I challenge any gentle- 
man to show that any movement of the Southern States in the direc- 
tion of secession was sanctioned in any State by a majority of the 
Southern people. That only goes to show that the Democratic party 
when it was controlled by the Southern leaders was never in sympathy 
with the people. There was a time in this country when the men, 
many of whom went into the Democratic organization, were known 
by a nobler name, when it had the sympathy and support of the 
American people, and when its councils were controlled by the areas 
man who in the beginning of our history wrote the American 
laration of Independence, in which the young Republic proclaimed to 
the world that all men were created equal; that they were endowed 
by their creator with certain inalienable rights, among which were 
the protection of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happniess, and that 
to secure these rights Governments were instituted among men deriv- 
ing their just powers from the consent of the governed. 

Stat there came a time when these liberal views, when these liberal 
political ideas, when the doctrine, which was then the shibboleth of the 
party, that all partial laws were iniquitous, that all special provisions 
were wrong, were entirely abandoned by the Democratic organization; 
and while the gentleman was speaking I thought of the speech of the 
distinguished President of the United States, Mr. Garfield, in which, 
in 1879, he spoke of the monuments that were placed all along Ameri- 
can history of these nineteen previous years and the record of the Demo- 
cratic party during those times. 

Now, there are distinct policies to-day advocated by the Republican 
party. I will not spend the time of this committee this evening by 
quoting from the views of the men who were the leaders in this coun- 
try and who controlled its policies for the first forty or fifty years of our 
history. 

In some remarks that I made two years ago I called attention to the 
views and quoted from every President that had occupied the Presi- 
dential chair from the time of Washington up to Mr. Jackson, in which 
every one of those distinguished men advocated the policy of protection 
to American industries. I will only allude to the fact that under the 
administration of these men—and I might say of every Democratic Presi- 
dent in American history—all of the revenues of the General Govern- 
ment, except for a short time during the war of 1812 and ashort time 
after the war of the Revolution, were raised by a tariff upon the im- 
ports into this country. 

Now, what is the position of the Democratic party to-day? When 
the Democratic party speaks at its national conventions and expresses 
its views as a national organization it declares in favor of American in- 
dustries. It is only when it abandons its party platform and submits 
itself to the dictation of its free-trade leaders that it ever abandons 
those ideas. 

Let me read from the Democratic platform of 1884, which was in- 
dorsed again in 1888: 

All taxation shall be limited to the requirements of economical government. 
The necessary reduction in taxation can and must be effected without depriv- 
ing American labor of the ability to compete successfully with foreign labor 
and without imposing lower rates of duty than will be ample to cover any in- 


cost of production which may exist in consequence of the higher rate of 
wages prevailing in this country. 


As a national organization the party indorsed that in 1884 and again 
in 1888, and the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania recently 
deceased [Mr. Randall], one of the honored men of this day, stood 
squarely on that doctrine when he refused to follow his party organi- 
zation in support of the Mills bill, insisting that the Democratic theory, 
as advocated by Jackson, by Jefferson, by. Madison, and by Monroe, 
was that tariff duties should be levied with a view to protecting Amer- 
ican labor and developing American industry. Now, as I have said, 
this doctrine was indorsed by the Democratic party again in 1888. It 
is true that the then President managed to secure a renomination and 
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submitted his views to be decided upon by the American people, and 
we all know the result. 

We know that the great Stateof New York, which had been considered 
as safe for Democracy, changed and became, by quite a majority, 
a Republican State. We know that the State of Indiana in the West 
changed and became a Republican State. And, Mr. Chairman, I make 
this assertion, that no man can go before this great American people and 
stand squarely upon the doctrine which was made the Democratic party 
shibboleth in 1888 in spite of their platform—no man can stand upon 
that ground and declare that in levying the taxes he will not seek to 
protect American industry and be successful as a public man in this 
country. . 

Now, something has been said about the position of the Republican 
party. The Republican party from the very 2 its organiza- 
tion has declared in favor of the policy of protection. I know we have 
some men among us who, by extravagant expressio lace us in a 
false position. For my own part I do not believe in a high protective 
tariff. I believe in a tariff in which two elements shall be considered. 
The main leading element in all cases must be the object of securing 
the necessary revenue to carry on the Government, to provide for its 
great necessities, for the development of the country, and, at the same 
time, in the mind of the legislator there should also be considered the 
development of American industry and the advancement of the inter- 
ests of American labor; and no man, I maintain, is performing his 
highest duty to the American people unless these-two great objects of 
en are kept at the same time prominently in his mind as a legis- 

ator. 

That, as I say, was the policy of the fathers, and the Republican 
party in 1860, when it laid down its platform, declared for that policy 
and it has renewed it in every national platform since that time. t 
had the experience of the time from 1857 to 1860 and of the disas- 
trous consequences which had resulted from adopting the free-trade 
theories of Democracy: and, by keeping that experience in view, the Re- 

mblican party put into its platform in 1860 the declaration that in 

evying duties to raise revenue to carry on the General Government 
the legislator should have in view also the interests and the advance- 
ment of American labor. Our Democratic friends nowadays say that 
this object should not be considered at all. 

In my own State—and it is a common thing in most of the States— 
the Democratic party, following an early theory on the other side, say 
that if in levying duties you take into consideration any other thing 
than the revenues to result to the Government you violate the Con- 
stitution. The Demoeratic party of my own State several years ago 
declared that to levy a tariff for anything but revenue only was uncon- 
stitutional. Now, Jur. Chairman, ‘what effect have these policies had 
in our history upon the development of the country? In the minds 
of all the early statesmen there was no question of the duty of pro- 
tecting American industry in levying duties, and I have before me a 
letter, which I will not take time to read, written by General Jackson 
in 1824 to Dr. Coleman, in which he said that we had our mountains 
of iron, lead, and copper, that we had the facilities for the growth of 
hemp and wool, and that if we, in levying our duties, were unmind- 
ful of those great interests, we were unworthy the name of American 
statesmen. 

And he closed that letter by saying: 

We have too long been subject to the policy of the British merchants. It is 
time we should become a little more Americanized, and, instead of feeding the 


pauper laborers of Europe, feed our own; or else, in a short time, by continuing 
the present policy, we shall all be paupers ourselves. 


That was the opinion of the man most honored in the Democratic 
party in that day, General Jackson. 

In 1824 the duties on imports were raised, and again in 1828, Ihave 
here a table showing the rates of duty in every year of American history 
from the time the Government went into operation up to 1888. It was 
prepared by Mr. H. J. Philpot, a prominent free-trader of my own State, 
and was published in 1888 in the Chicago Tribune. Here is the table, 
showing the percentages of the tariff from 1791 to 1888: 
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88, 25 
40.19 
40, 38 
BA, 94 
29.18 
41.33 
31.77 
34.39 
34.56 
2.81 
29. 19 
36. 88 
34.45 
33.35 
28. 02 
26. 28 
26.11 
27.14 
24. 63 
27.38 
25. 93 
25.61 
26. 82 
26.05 
22.45 
22.43 
19.56 
19. 67 
18. 84 


The same writer says we had e Paco time passed fifty-five tarift 
acts, of which the princtpal were the Hamilton tariff of 1789, the Cal- 
houn tariff of 1816, the Clay tariff of 1824, the tariff of 1828, the com- 
promise tariff of 1833, the Whig tariffof 1842, the Walker tariff of 1846, 
and the Morrill tariff of 1861. 

This table shows that, in accordance with the views of General Jack- 
son, the highest rates of duty prevailed in the period from 1824 up to 
1830 and 31. It shows also that in 1833 they began to go down, and 
that in 1837 the rates of duty had fallen about 4 or 5 per cent., and at 
that time there came, as you all know, the panic of 1837. 

Our Democratic friends have been calling our attention to the fact that 
there is now stagnation in business in the West; that the farmers out 
there are suffering, and that corn is being burned. Some gentlemen 
speak as if the burning of corn were a new thing. Why, sir, I can re- 
member that away out on the prairies corn has been burned at times 
for the last twenty years. Eighteen years ago I, myself, burned 100 
bushels of corn in one winter. Itis the height of folly fora man to go 
30 or 40 miles through a storm to sell a load of corn and buy a load ot 
coal and haul that coal back through the storm when the load of corn 
will furnish fuel and heat for cooking just as long as the load of coal 
and just as cheap, besides saving the expense of the long haul. 

Gentlemen speak also of farms in the West being mortgaged. Ihave 
not often seen attention called to the cause why Western farms are 
mortgaged, especially in Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, and Missouri. The 
most prominent cause of farm mortgages in those States has been the 
pernicious policy of the Democratic party thirty-five and forty years 
ago. Gentlemen know that under the Democratic administrations of 
those days the public lands, instead of being given to actual settlers 
who would improve them and make them permanent homes, were sold 
to speculators; so that in those days the registerships, the receiverships 
of the land offices were favorite places for Democratic partisans, many 
of whom made their fortunes in those offices by selecting lands for 
Eastern speculators. 

They bought them and they held them until fifteen or twenty years 
ago in my own State, and then after we had gone out there and im- 
proved their surroundings and made them worth $10, $15, and $20 an 
acre, they sold them to settlers for that price, and thereby under the 
pernicious policy of the Democratic party pocketed the direct results of 
our labors and privations. The present mortgages are the results of 
that Democratic legacy. 

Mr. FITHIAN, I would like to ask the gentleman whether the 
Democratic policy caused the farm mortgages in Illinois and Indi- 
ana 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Certainly it did. 

Mr. FITHIAN. And Ohio? 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. In regard to Ohio we had an answer by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR]. 

Mr. FITHIAN. I wish to ask the gentleman whether there was any 
public land then open to settlement in those States. 

Mr, KERR, of Iowa, I have here a statement—and I am glad the 
gentleman has called my attention to the point—by which I find that 
no man ever settled an acre of land in Illinois under the homestead 
policy. The Republican party inaugurated in this country the home- 
stead policy, and among the statesmen of the South there were only 
two men who ever favored that policy, One of them became a Re- 
3 1864—I refer to Mr. Johnson; the other, Mr. Brown, of 

lississippi, was never heard of during the rebellion because he was in 
sympathy with the masses of the people and believed that the public 
lands should be kept for the poor people, for homesteads for actual 


settlers. As I have said, gentlemen sometimes talk about the public 
lands having been used by the Republican party to build railroads. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, the public lands of the United States were never 
given away more lavishly than they were by the Democratic 
when itadministered the Government. The gentleman [Mr. FITHIAN], 
who, I believe, is from Illinois, and is probably an admirer of Stephen 
A. Douglas, will remember that in 1851, under a bill introdu by 
Mr. Douglas, all the lands along the Illinois Central Railroad, from 
Cairo to leith and to Chicago, were given to a railroad corporation 
for six miles on each side of the road. 

Mr, BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Was a single foot of those 
lands given by Congress to any railroad corporation? Was not the 
land given to the State of Illinois? 

Mr. CUTCHEON. But the land was given by Congress to the State 
for that purpose. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa, The gentleman from Kentucky is making a 
point that is common on the stump with Democratic orators. at 
says the land was given to the State and the State gave it to the rail- 
road company. ut, as is suggested here, the land was given to the 
State by Congress for the express purpose of being given to the railroad 
corporation. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. But is not the distinction a 
very broad one? The land is given to the State for the purpose of en- 
abling it to charter the rai company so that the State may control 
it; and the land is granted to the railroad company upon such condi- 
tions and under such limitations as the State chooses to impose, . 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Now, that is a distinction without a differ- 
ence. 

Mr. FITHIAN. And the land was ceded by the Legislature of the 
State of IIlinois 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. It is immaterial as to how it was done. The 
gentleman has made his point, and that is sufficient. I say it is im- 
material how these lands were given, whether given through the State 
or directly by the General Government. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Does the gentleman Know that under the grant of 
the Legislature ceding this land to the Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany the State is receiving 7 per cent. of the gross earnings of that 
railroad company and will receive that return as long as time lasts? 

Mr, KERR, of Iowa. As long as the State sees proper to require it. 

Mr. FITHIAN. That requirement is embodied in the constitution 
of the State. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. But the gentleman neglects to make the state- 
ment that this payment by the railroad company is in lieu of all other 
taxes upon the corporation; that the State exempts the railroad com- 
pany from local as well as State taxes, the State getting the whole of 
the benefit of the percentage. 

In regard to this matter of granting land to railroad corporations, I 
have before me a list of 16,000,000 acres of the best lands in the United 
States that were given away under Democratic policy to railroad cor- 
porations under the same plan which the gentlemen now speak of. Four 
of the great leading lines of my State were built under a grant made 
by a Democratic Congress in 1856. I refer to the Northwestern, the 
Dubuque and Sioux City, the Rock Island, and the Burlington and 
Missouri River Railroads, All the lands for 6 miles on each side of 
those roads were given to those railroad corporations under a Demo- 
cratic Administration. We gave inferior lands in the West, where in 
1860 they were not worth 50 cents an acre, and under our policy since 
we have improved that country by building roads, 

But this, Mr. Chairman, is a little away from the question. What 
I was speaking about was the old Democratic policy of giving or sell- 
ing the lands belonging to the public domain to speculators, and I say 
that it was out of this that the mortgage system we are now cursed 
with in the West has grown. That was the policy that brought the 
mortgages upon us. I know that speculators have sold our farms and 
the lands we improved by going out in the early day, braving privation 
and want, for $10 and $15 an acre. But under the policy of the Re- 
publican party the interest which we have been paying, which used to 
be 15 per cent. in the years gone by, we now get as low as7 per cent. and 
some as low as 6, and, as a consequence, at the present time the men 
who own those farms prefer to improve them with money that they 
can obtain at these lower rates of interest. 

I know that many of them make grave mistakes; often mistakes are 
made that result in disaster, forthey put on in some instances too many 
improvements, and failure of crops one year results in inability to pay 
the interest or the mo when due, and hardship and failure in- 
evitably result. But to-day the hardships that exist in Dakota and 
Kansas and in the extreme Western States of the country are the re- 
sult, not so much of this cause as of a want of sufficient moisture to 
produce the crops. We, in the Eastern parts of the country, have been 
cursed with toomuch rain. It has washed away towns and cities, de- 
stroyed hundreds and, I believe, thousands of people,and done incaleula- 
ble damage to property. But the lack of rain in the West has been 
the cause of very short crops in some of the Western States, and for a 
few years past this has been the condition. The last year there was 
a greater abundance than usual, and as a result the cropsin many parts 
of the country were abundant. 
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As to my own State, people have talked here about the low price of 


oats and corn. Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a statement for 
the information of the House, that never in the history of the State 
has the crop of oats been three-fourths as much as it was in the last 
summer. All the land I had in crops during the last summer averaged 
from 75 to 80 bushels an acre of oats, but with such an abundant year 
it can not be expected that oats would be very high in price until at 
least a very large proportion of the crop has been consumed or other- 
wise di of. The abundance of the crop has reduced the price. 
That is the inevitable result. There are in farming periods of pros- 
perity and of depression. They are inevitable. They are the result 
of natural causes which can not be controlled. But in this connection 
I call the attention of the committee fo a result to which I may more 
justly attribute any diminution in prices than perhaps to any other 
cause that could be alleged. 

Mr. Chairman, we had in the Presidential chair during the last Ad- 
ministration a President surrounded by a Cabinet who were pledged to 
drive the people of this country to the adoption of a single standard, 
nothing but gold. We had a message from the late President in favo1 
of the demonetization of silver, a message and a recommendation that 
were re-enforced by the recommendation of a Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Manning, in which he was followed by Mr. Fairchild, and I hold 
that that something to do, and that it has to-day something to do, 
with the depreciation of pricesin this country. 

But anotherthing: the last Administration was favorable to importa- 
tions, and they put the most favorable construction for the importers 
upon the revenue laws. The result was that our importations, which 
for the fifteen years previous, up to 1885, had averaged $129,000,000 
less than our exports were during that administration increased by this 
construction of the law by the Cleveland administration, so that the 
exports at its close were only equal to our imports. And if you take 
into consideration the amount that we sent abroad during that time to 

y interest on the foreign indebtedness, the balance was against the 
United States. Iask you if to this may not be attributed the partial 
depression of prices in this country since the close of the last Demo- 
cratic administration ? 

Mr. Chairman, I will occupy a little time in considering what I con- 
ceive to be the proper policy in regard to the question of protection. I 
do not believe in a tariff so high as to cut ont foreign competition. I 
believe the object of a protective tariff is to offer to our American in- 
dustries equal protection and to give to them a living chance with for- 
eign industries. Our own local industries have to pay 2 per cent. on an 
average of local taxation; they have to pay higher rates of interest for 
the capital employed; they have to pay higher wages for the labor they 
employ; and yet in spite of these drawbacks, making it difficult to 

tain our industries in the United States, our Democratic friends 
say that the proper theory is to promote free trade. That means to 
give the foreign producer of articles that we may produce in this coun- 
try the advantage to the extent of our higher rates of wages, our 
higher interest, and higher local taxation. I hold that this is neither 
reasonable nor fair; it is not just to our American industries. We 
ought to maintain our tariffat such a rate that our Amercan industries 
can live and compete and prosper; that they may retain the great 
portion of the American market, and thus he able to furnish a home 
market for agricultural products, but notso high that they will be per- 
mitted to get the advantage resulting from combines and trusts. 

Something has been said during this debate about trusts and high 
tariff fostering trusts. I hold that if you banish from the United States 
the great industries, and by destroying American competition place 
our industries in the hands of the foreign producers, you thereby put 
the trusts beyond our power, because you can not in making our laws 
regulate combines and trusts beyond the ocean. You have no control 
over them. But as long as you maintain and protect American indus- 
tries, regulated by foreign competition, with only sufficient protection 
to enable them to live and thrive, you have the trust within your own 
power and can regulate it at will. That I believe is the correct theory 
of levying tariff duties. [Applanse.] 

I am glad my Democratic friends agree with me on this proposition; 
Tam glad they stand on their own platform, which the distinguished 

ntleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Randall, made the occasion of his 
from the great body of his party two years ago, and I be- 
lieve to-day that if it were not for the doctrinaires of the Democratic 
` party, who are still controlling by their old Southern ideas that party, 

t would march up to the true American doctrine on this proposi- 
tion, and say, as they did in the beginning of our history, t the 
true policy of this Government should be to protect American indus- 
tries against injurious foreign competition. 

Now, what was the result of this policy during the years of our his- 
tory? One gentleman has alluded to it already in this debate. I can 
remember in 1841, as the result of the policy adopted by the Demo- 
cratic from 1833 to 1837, and the condition which prevailed in 
this country up to 1842, that there was a perfect stagnation of business 
everywhere in the United States. I remember that the best quality 
of cows were sold on the Mississippi River near St. Louis for $6 and $7 
a head; and I remember horses that are to-day in the markets of the 


country worth $150—a good, ordinary team, strong and vigorous, and 


about five or six years of age—sold in the markets of St. Louis at $20 


That resulted from the abandonment of the policy of protection by 
the Democratic party at the behest of the Southern leaders in 1833. In 
1844 we adopted again the policy of protecting American industry, 
and times, everybody knows, revived; and gentlemen call our atten- 
tion to the fact they got into power on a false pretense. They got into 
power in 1846, and then went back to the old policy of allowing the 
revenues to be so low that American industries could not thrive. What 
was the result of that? From 1848 up to 1860 the balance of trade 
against the people of the United States was $375,000,000, and all the 
money that came to our Treasury from the gold mines of California 
was sent to Europe to help to pay the balance of trade against the United 
States. When the Democratic party, in 1856, declared in favor of free 
seas and progressive free trade throughout the world and the Demo- 
cratic party shortly after made their tariff policy less protective. it 
brought on the panic of 1857, when the Democratic party went out of 
power. 

Mr. COOPER, of Indiana. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Les, sir. 

Mr. COOPER, of Indiana. Does not the gentleman know that dur- 
ing the period of which he has just spoken wheat sold at from $1.15 to 
$2.50 a bushel and that the average for those eleven years was $1.55. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I know that it was not. Iknow that I cradled 
wheat, and that I sold it at St. Louis for 60 cents a bushel at that time. 

Mr. COOPER, of Indiana. I want to state to the gentleman that 
Spofford’s Almanac shows that the average was $1.55. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I know that I sold it myself for 60 cents a 
bushel in Alton and St. Louis. [Applause on the Republican side and 
in the galleries.] There may have been a temporary advance in prices 
some time. : 

Mr, CUTCHEON. That is experience against theory. 

A MEMBER. That is better than a last year’s almanac. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I know that during those years prices were 
lower than they are to-day. Now, in 1861 we changed the tariff pol- 
icy. It was necessary in order to get the revenues to carry on this 
Government; and what was the result? When the war closed the debt 
of this Government was $2,743,000,000, and we began to pay it off 
under the policy of protection. Shortly after the war, when our peo- 
ple returned from the Army and engaged in protective industries we 
were unable to recuperate, and from 1873 to 1885 the balance of trade 
in favor of the United States was $1,544,000,000, an average of $129,- 
000,000 a year. That enabled us to pay off our debt to within $250,- 
000,000 of its presentlimit. It enabled us to resume specie payments, 
and the balance of trade in our favor during that time paid every dol- 
lar of that debt as we paid it off That has been the result. 

Now, gentlemen talk about the distress that has resulted from the 
Republican party’s policy. Idonot think there is any man who is 
a Republican and I question if there is any Democrat to-day in exist- 
ence who is not proud of the history of this country for the last twenty- 
nine years. In 1860 the total wealth of the United States was only 
$16,000,000,000; at the close of 1880 it was $42,000,000,000. Our for- 
eign exports during that time were almost doubled, so that the talk 
anoal not getting the necessary foreign market does not amount to any- 

g- 

I believe in trade. I believe it is right for one nation to trade with 
another, export things they produce and import things that another 
nation produces. That is genuine, itimate trade; but for a na- 
tion to send away raw material, send it across the ocean three thou- 
sand miles and have it manufactured under a foreign Government and 
then brought back after it has been increased in price and in value— 
the value of the labor po upon it under a foreign Government placed 
upon it—it is waste and itisa suicidal policy. The true theory of trade 
is for a nation to make an article it produces in such a condition that 
it will bring the highest price, then sell it and get some article in ex- 
change for it that another nation is fitted from its condition to produce. 
We have to import into this country many articles we can not produce 
or if we can produce them we do so to very poor advantage. 

So far as trade will accomplish an exchange of products in order to 
benefit and to add to the comfort and the luxury of the people it is 
legitimate trade; but in no other sense is trade desirable or beneficial. 

Now, I want to say a word in regard to protection to the Western in- 
dustries. I have in my district two cities, one with 22,000 to 25,000 
inhabitants, another of 12,000, which are just beginning to develop 
their manufacturing capacity, and large industries are growing up 
there. I make the statement that the great danger wo this country by 
the adoption of the policy of free trade would be to theinjury of the West- 
ernindustries. Thereis a great problem—a railroad problem—which is 
one of the things we suffer much from, and that is from the fact that 
we have to pay so much for the transportation of our products away 
from home. 

Now, I believe the best way to solve that great railway problem is 
to bring our markets to our doors, so that a man who raises corn and 
chickens and cabbages, as the gentleman has said, can bring the fac- 
tories into the neighborhood, so that his produce can be sold at the 
greatest price, and that will produce a much greater good than will 
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result from free trade. Protection will solve the railway problem and 

ion will advance our Western States. The destruction of the 
policy of protection will do more injury to those States than it will to 
the Eastern States. Inthe Eastern States you have yourmen and your 
capital and they do not need so much protection as we do. Your labor 
would go down in price; but your men will have to take what you are 
able to give them if you adopt the policy of not protecting American 
industries, : 

But the labor in our Western cities will goon to the farms and will 
go into other industries, and our cities will be depopulated because they 
have not the capital to compete with the larger cities in the East. There- 
fore, in the interest of the young, thriving Western cities, in the inter- 
est of the development of a home market at our own doors in the West, 
I am opposed to the free trade and in favor of the protection of Amer- 
ican industries. [Applause on the Republican side. 

Mr. Chairman, there are sonne thi in this bill that I am not in 
favor of. [Laughter and applause on the Democraticside,] The gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. GEAR] made a statement to-day that he was 
in favor of a bounty on sugar, and he quoted Alexander Hamilton. 
He told us what Alexander Hamilton had written; I tell the pone 
man what Alexander Hamilton did. I challenge him to show that, as 
a matter of fact, Alexander Hamilton ever put a bounty on any Amer- 
ican article. I challenge any man to show it. It can not be shown. 
And in the interest of the protection of American industry and in the 
interest of the great Republican party, I protest against adopting, after 
a hundred years, a policy not sanctioned by a single American prece- 
dent of the fathers or of the great men of American history from that 
day to this. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

3 it on other grounds also. If we pay a bounty on sugar to 
the amount of 2 cents a pound it will cost in the beginning $9,000,000 
a year, and if successful it will cost the nation every year $66,000,000, 
and at the end of fifteen years, if the policy proposed in one section of 
this bill was adopted, it would cost this nation $100,000,000 a year. 
I protest, in the name of other American industries, against this policy 
of taxing one American industry for the benefit of another American 
industry [applause on the Democratic side] when they are both sub- 
jected to local taxation and to all the charges incident to our institu- 
tions. It can not be justified upon any theory that has ever been ad- 
vocated in any Republican party platform or by the Republican party. 

Mr. BLISS. How is it about salt? The General Government did 
not give a bounty on salt, but the States have done so. New York and 
Michigan have both given a bounty upon the production of salt. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. In regard to that there is a wide difference be- 
tween a State and a nation. A State iscomparatively local. It occu- 
pies only a small portion of territory compared to the entire Union. 
The State, without question, possesses the entire reserved mass of 
powers that are not delegated to the General Government by express 
graut or by clear implication. The State can adopt such theories as it 
Sees proper, and no one can question its right to do so. My ownState 
has given a boanty on sugar. It has the right to dothat. But the 
General Government occupies a larger area, and I fear the day when 
there shall be a scramble from this locality and from that locality and 
from the other locality to see which shall have the highest bounty on 
the articles it produces. 

Mr. BLISS. The gentleman knows what effect that policy had upon 
the production of saltand uponits price. He knows it brought it from 
$2.54 down to the present price of 50 cents. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Ido not think so. [Laughter and applause 
on the Democratic side.] I think the protection afforded by the Gen- 
eral Government brought the price down. I remember that I used to 
pay $2.50 a sack for salt when I was a boy at St. Louis, and I know 
that to-day we get the same quantity of salt for $1. 

Mr. BLISS. I will correct my statement. As soon as the General 
Government put a high enough duty on salt the State took off the 
bounty. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. While the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KERR] is 
on the subject of salt, will he allow me a word? 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CUTCHEQN. The little city in which I live made over a mill- 
ion barrels of salt last year, which is sold to the people of the United 
States at an average price of 55 cents per barrel. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. And the barrel costs 20 cents. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. The barrel costs 20 cents. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I think the man is a very mean man who 
wants salt any cheaper than we get it to-day. [Langhter. ] 

Mr. COOPER, of Indiana. Do you include the New England fish- 
ermen in that classification of mean men? Do you not know that 
they ask and get free salt? 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Oh, that free salt is given to them, just as a 
good many other things are given, with the view of getting rid of the 
Democratic claim that we can not hold the foreign market unless we 
allow them to have the benefit of the raw material in our manufactures. 

Mr. COOPER, of Indiana. Now, why should the New England fish- 
ermen have free salt and the dairymen of Virginia and of other States 
be denied it? 

Mr. CUTCHEON. They will have it if they export their butter. 
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KERR, of Iowa. My argument answers that question. I say 
that we have salt now cheaper than it would be if we had not the policy 
of protection. I justity the duty on salt upon the theory that it is nec- 
essary to protect our American industries so that there shall be compe- 
tition between the home and the foreign producer, because that will 


Mr. 


give the possible price tothe consumer, If you destroy either 
the home or the foreign competition, if you excludeeither the one or the 
other by the operation of unjust laws, you thereby put it in the power 
of monopolies and trusts either at home or abroad to make prices un- 
reasonably high. , 

Mr. COOPER, of Indiana. If I understand your position, then, it 
is that protection brings down the prices of articles? 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I do say so, and I challenge the gentleman to 
name a single American article that has not become cheaper under 
protection. 

Mr. COOPER, of Indiana. I have not got through with my ques- 
tion. Then why do you want to put a tariff on farm products? Is it 
to bring them down in price? [Laughter.] 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I have never been very anxious about a tariff 
on farm products, because we export more than we import. I think it 
will bean advantage to men living along the Canadian border or the 
Mexican border, and, as they desire protection and as I am in favor of 
dealing fairly with every American interest as against competing foreign 
interests which are not subjected to our local taxes, I am in favor of the 
duty on farm articles; not in the interest of my own constituents, but 
in the interest of the fair development of American interests in every 
section of the country. 

Mr. FLOWER. About this bounty on sugar, how do you make out 
that it will cost a hundred million dollars in the next ten years? 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Upon the theory that we shall be able by giv- 
ing a bounty to produce our own sugar, 

Mr. FLOWER. The gentleman will probably remember that at one 
time the State of New York gave a bounty of $2 upon wolves’ heads and 
Connecticut gave a bounty on their tails, and they both paid the boun- 
ties, so that a man could get two bounties on the same wolf. Idid not 
know but the gentleman figured out his hundred millions in some such 
way as that. [Laughter.] a 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Oh, the gentleman can put that joke in his 
own speech [laughter], but undoubtedly there will be danger of impo- 
sition on the Government for the purpose of getting the bounty. 

Mr. PICKLER. Will the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KERR] state 
what he does advocate on the sugar question, what his position is? > 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. The Republican position in the last campaign 
was that we ought to be fair to every American industry. The aver- 
age sugar duty to-day amounts to 83 percent. The average of all other 
duties is about 43, 44, or 45 per cent., certainly not exceeding 47, and 
they should be reduced. Two years ago we proposed to reduce the 
tariff on sugar to the average of the duties on other commodities, about 
42 per cent. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Will the gentleman permit me a moment? 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I have very great respect for the firmness of the 
gentleman’s convictions on this question. I suppose he advocates pro- 
tection on sugar for the purpose of developing American industry 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. And not for revenue only. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. For two purposes. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. We must depend in the main upon some other 
ware than cane sugar, because the cane area is pretty nearly ex- 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I do not think that is correct. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Ido. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I think thereis a great deal more cane area 
than our statisticians who furnish us in this House with information 
are inclined to let us believe. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. But the remark I have just made was only pre- 
liminary to the question Iam about to put. I suppose it will be ad- 
mitted that the present sugar tariff is mainly a revenue tariff; that the 
duty comes out of the consumers of sugar, and goes thence into the 
national Treasury for the benefit of a comparatively few cane-sugar 
producers of the country. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. It is not more a revenue tariff than the tariff 
upon any other article produced in the same proportion that sugar is 
in the United States. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. The question I was working up to is this: Is 
there any more absolute injustice in taking, say, $6,000,000a year ont 
of the public Treasury and paying it in the form of a bounty to the 
sugar producers of the United States than in taxing all the consumers 
of the country under the guise of a revenue tariff, for the same identi- 
cal purpose and for the benefit of the same identical people? 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I do not believe there is anything in that prop- 
osition. I believe thatif we take off our duty on sugar the foreign pro- 
ducer of sugar will increase his price. The price may not keep up alto- 
gether to the present figure, but the great tendency will be to benefit 
the foreign producer. He will get four-fifths of the advantage result- 
ing from taking off the duty. That has been the experience of the 
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Cornii e eee be- that kind and that will be the re- 
sult of taking the duty off sugar. 

We shall lose entirely $56,000,000 of annual revenue, a portion of 
which we need to carry on the Government, to provide forits necessary 
expenses, including pensions and other public needs. We shall pay, 
to begin with, $9,000,000 a year and an increasing amount every year, 
if r is produced in increasing quantities in this country, until be- 
fore fifteen years, if we reach the point of producing all our own sugar, 
we shall be paying $100,000,000 a year; and the result of it all will be 
that at least four-fifths of the benefit will go to the producers of sugar 
in foreign countries. For that reason I am not in favor of that policy. 

Mr. Chairman, I have already occupied a great deal more time than 
I intended; but I want to call attention to a single article before I 
close, to illustrate the value of protection to American industry as a 
means of cheapening the article to the American consumer. 

In 1868 the total production of steel rails in the United States was 
only 7,225 tons. We had just begun the development of the steel-rail 
industry under the policy of protection in this country, and we im- 
ported from abroad 449,489 tons. In 1874 we had increased our pro- 
duction to 144,944 tons, and the importation from abroad had decreased 
to 384,469 tons. In the mean time the price of steel rails bad been re- 
duced from $158 a ton to $94, and by 1880 we produced nearly all our 
steel rails and the price had gone down to $28 per ton in some instances, 

(oe the hammer fell. } 

. WIKE. Mr. Chairman— 


Every duty on imported merchandise gives to the manufacturer an advantage 
ual to the aap! Ge ar p of Senator John Sherman in the Senate, 1867. 
he doctrive that duties on imports cheapen the price of the article upon which 
they are levied conflicts with the first dictates of common sense. The duty consti- 
tutes a part of the price of the whole mass of articles of domestic mannfacture 
as well as w that of foreign production.—John Quincy Adams's ort, 1832. 

The of 1846, although confessedly and professedly a tariff for revenue, 
was, 80 far as regards all the interests of the country, as perfect as any that 
we have ever had.. hof William B. Allison in the House, 1870. 

The tariff of 1846 was yielding abundant revenue and the business of the coun- 
try was in a flourishing condition at the time his (General Taylor's) administra- 
tion was organized (1849). The principle embodied in the tariff of 1846 seemed 
for atime to be so entirely vindicated and approved that resistance to it ceased, 
not only among the people, but among protective economists and even among 
manufacturers to a large extent; so general was this acquiescence that in 1856 a 

rotective tariff was not suggested or even hinted by any one of the three par- 

es which presented Presidential candidates.—James G. Blaine’s Twenty Years in 


Congress, volume 1, page 196, 

In addressing the House on the necessity of a reform in the revenue 
laws of the country, looking to a reduction of the burdensome taxa- 
tion that rests so heavily on the industrial, middle, and poorer classes 
of the country, it is perhaps proper to state that the object is not 
more to influence the action of this body, however desirable it may 
be to in; the views expressed upon the legislation of the country, 
than it is to convince the people of that necessity, and arm them with 

ssive weapons to fight for its consummation as the surest and 
quickest way of securing the desired result. 

The popular idea with reference to the speech delivered in this 
body by the average Congressman is that it is really not so much 
addressed to the members of the House as it is to his constituency 
and the country through the presiding officer; and I make no loftier 
pretension than that for mine to-day, since the futility of any at- 
tempt to influence Con en, except through the voice of the 
porn of their districts, in these latter days especially, has passed 

yond the domain of doubt to the realms of certainty. 

We must look to the people, therefore, in the first instance, for all 
needful reform in the laws relating to the public service and rev- 
enue; and it is indispensably necessary for them to smg representa- 
tive men here who need no reformation in this Hali, but who are 
right when chosen and elected. There is no hope for the setting in 
of: any reformation in Congress looking to a fair and enlightened sys- 
tem of taxation until it has taken a firm hold upon the people them- 
selyes, and not until they have first with emphasis laid the strong 
hand of reform on Congress itself through the ballot-box. The day 
of that lofty statesmanship that goes down among the struggling 
masses to find ways and means for their amelioration seems to have 
gone by, for the present at least, in the American Congress, and for 

he past quarter of a century it has been too deeply engaged in the 
interest of monopoly and aggregated wealth, in removing from them 
the burdens that the necessities of the war imposed, to give any re- 
lief to the patient, suffering, laboring poor. 

It is not pl aE to discuss the details of the bill before the 
House, as I shall leave that to the members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and to such other members of the House as may be 
disposed to do so, but shall confine myself to a consideration of the 
general principles of tariff taxation, only pausing to call attention 
to the fact, enlarged upon in the report of the minority of that com- 
mittee, that the proposed bill, if it shall become a law, will increase 
taxation, direct and indirect, many millions of dollars, while the 
majority are professing toreduceit. These professions of reduction, 
however, by the friends and advocates of high duties, can no longer 
deceive and mislead the public. Such false pretensions so often 
made by these dissemblers now receive no credit whatever, unless 
in fact they are taken as indicating the former result, namely, an 
absolute increase of tariff duties. 

In 1883, while professing the same thing, the reduction of the tar- 
iff, in conformity with the recommendation of the Tariff Commis- 


sion, which recommended a reduction of 25 per cent., they actually 
raised it, as they are now endeavoring to do by this bill, in the 
interest of the protected industries. 

The official figures show that in 1883 the average rate of tariff 
taxes on all dutiable goods imported amounted to 41.63 per cent.; 
but in 1884, after the reduction” in duties, as it was called by the 
friends of the measure, the average rate of such duties was increased 
to 42.60 per cent. In 1885 these duties went up to an average rate 
of 47.21 per cent., while since that time they have averaged over 
46 per cent. So that the 8 reduction of tariff duties by the 
Republican Congress of 1883 did not reduce the average rate at all, 
but in fact increased the average ad valorem rate to nearly 6 per 
cent. in 1885 over what it was before the “reduction of duties“ in 
1883. And, profiting by that deception so successfully practiced 
upon the country, these protectionists are emboldened to attempt a 
repetition of that lucrative fraud now. i 

he present bill is even a more stupendous bundle of fraudulent 
pretenses than the one of 1883, and its preparation and enactment 
are being brought about by methods scarcely less obnoxious than 
were resorted to then. After excluding the public from one of the 
beautiful fronts of the Capitol and handing it over to become a 
Star Chamber for the Committee on Ways and Means, protected 
industries were invited and received to its inner precincts to form- 
ulate their own demands and indicate their own rewards for the 
“fat” that was fried“ out of them in 1888 by the Republican 
National Committee, for the purpose, among other things, of making 
this Congress solidly Republican; and this bill is the result. 

The purpose of the majority has been to concede all demands made 
upon it for protection as the easiest way to satisfy that interest 
and secure again its co-operation in the next election and in 1892. 
It developed, however, as the scheme neared completion and publia 
clamor arose sgain so great an increase as the bill would make in 
the revenue while the people were demanding a reduction, that a 
tub had to be thrown to the whale; and as sugar had the fewest 
producers behind it and put so much money into the Treasury com- 
pared to what it put into the pocket of the producers, it was in a 
manner sacrificed and made the scape-goat, to make easy the way 
to an inerease of bounties on woolen goods of over $10,000,000 annu- 
ally, and upon many other of the more favored manufactures, mak- 
ing in alla sum greater than was covered by the release of sugar 
and a few other unimportant articles admitted to the free-list. 

If the majority of the committee knew—and it is amazing they do 
not—how absurd and irrational it appears to the mass of tax-payers 
to see the protected interests of the country severally taken into the 
confidence of this committee, to say whether they were either yet 
ready to abate any of their greed in the matter of the extortion of 
bounties from the consumers of their products, or, on the other 
hand, what additional sacrifices they demanded of the tax-payer, the 
pep would have taken some other method of ascertaining those 

acts. 

These protected monopolies will, forsooth, consent to the depriva- 
tion of their hard advantage when other robbers and when thieves 
and pick-pockets voluntarily return and give up their plunder and 
willingly walk to the whipping post and surrender their unworthy 
backs to be publicly scourged, and when Shylocks shall forego their 
claim to the pound of flesh thatissecured totheminthe bond. But 
before such things occur intelligent people will not expect the high 
tariff to be reduced or injured at the request of or by the consent of 
protectionists in the house of its friends. 

We read of Nero fiddling while Rome burned; but that is hardly 
worse than these protection bosses in Congress hob-nobbing and con- 
spiring in semi-secret chambers with these robber barons, to compel 
the bankrupt farmers to make contributions out of their wanin 
stocks and failing business to increase the e of protec 
monopolists, who have already grown opulent out of the robberies 
perpetrated upon farmers and mechanics, by making their clothing 
so high their families go cold in winter and their fuel so dear they 
must burn their food to keep them froin perishing! 

THE SURPLUS AND WHAT IT COSTS THE. PROPLE. 

The same troublesome question of a surplus wrested from the 
people by unjust taxation still confronts us, as nder the last Ad- 
ministration, but in a greatly modified condition in this, that while 
the burden of taxation remains the same it was two years ago the 
surplus which was then over $100,000,000 annually has been re- 
duced to one-half or more by a criminal profligacy in the adminis- 
tration of the Government that promises fair to consume not only 
all the surplus, but create a necessity for greater revenues than 
already hamper the prosperity and happiness of the people. 

With the Government economically administered, which amon 
other things means an honest and conscientious administration o 
the Pension Bureau and pension laws, as well as all other laws and 
departments of the Government, so that no money shall be taken 
from the Treasury except in strict conformity to law, there would 
still be under our present system and rate of taxation a surplus of 
at least $125,000,000 annually taken from the people that ought to 
be left in their pockets or in their business at home. 

This excess of taxation amounts to an average of en $2 per 
capita; and in order that each ETAN FES voter may get the full force 
of the proportions of that excess let him multiply the population of 
his own town, city, ward, township, county, or State by two, and in 
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that manner he will discover that his town of 3,000 inhabitants pays 
$6,000 annually alone from unnecessary and excessive taxation; and 
the city of 15,000 inhabitants pays $30,000 annually; and the county 
of 35,000 or 40,000 inhabitants, he will see, pays $70,000 or $80,000 
annually for the same unjustifiable purpose. 

This superfluous exaction is sappe to amount to more annually 
than the sum of all the taxes for State and county purposes of all the 
States iu the Union; and were such a system of financesadopted by the 
local authorities of the several States the people would rise en masse, 
without distinction of party, and indignantly overthrow it at the first 
election. And need one be told that the burden is as great, and the 
outrage as unjustifiable, and if possible even more so, in the case of 
these excessive exactions by the nation, than would be the case if 
the same unnecessary exactions were made by the local authorities? 

To raise the necessary revenues for the support of the Government 
out of the consumption of the masses instead of out of the Property 
and accumulations of the country, is wrong and oppressive in itself, 
but to raise annually $120,000,000 in such a manner, more than is 
required for the necessary expenses of the Government economically 
administered, is most unjustifiable and wicked. 


ENORMOUS EXTENT OF TARIFF ROBBERY. 
Enormons, however, as this surplus seems to be, either in the ag- 
gregate as applied to the whole country or in detail as applied to 
counties, cities, or individuals, the amount is but a drop in the bucket 
compared with all the unreasonable and wicked exactions of that 
legalized robbery called a protective tariff, and which is not main- 
tained to raise necessary revenue, but for the unjustifiable purpose 
of taking away by Jaw the earnings of one class of people to increase 
the profits and fortunes of another and more favored class. In thus 
taxing the many to enrich the few, revenue is only an incidental 
consideration and nsed merely as a blind, as a decoy, in fleecing the 
unsuspecting and helpless consumer by the real cap peg and sup- 
porters of the policy—those the system enriches and out of whom 
“ the fat is fried” biennially, for the purpose of carrying elections 
to perpetuate the nefarious system. 
tis extremely difficult to appropriately characterize that policy 
of government that taxes all those necessaries of life that are both 
manufactured here and imported into the country an average of 
half their yalue, and thus making them cost the consumer one-half 
more than they otherwise would, ostensibly to raise a revenue for the 
support of the Government, but really to raise $120,000,000 anuually 
more than is necessary (and which it can not profitably use, but 
which the people so badly need), in ogder that the manufacturer 
may be enabled to add to the price of his productions tho like- one- 
half of the 5 and reasonable cost price of the article he man- 
ufactures, to be paid into his pocket by the consumer! 


EFFECT OF TARIFF DUTIES ON PRICES, 


Let us consider the doctrine of protection first as it affects the 
rice of the articles upon which the tariff dnty is laid. In discuss- 
ng this I shall not advance any new doctrine or theory, but seek 

only to make over out of old but serviceable material, as the frugal 

women often do in the West with regard to clothing, a new produc- 

tion that possibly some one may examine and utilize who may have 

aayon chanced to see the materials before in their more attractive 
orms, 

The percentage of the burden of tariff duties to the actual cost 
of the articles varies from year to year under specifie rates of 
duties, according to the value of the commodity at the point from 
which it is shipped, so that the fluctuation in the price, while the 
specific rate remains the same, makes a different showing from time 
to time, and the equivalent ad valorem rate of duty varies from 

ear to year, according as the price of the article varies at the port 

m which it is shipped ; and this accounts for the conflicting state- 

ments with which we are so often confused as to the rates of tariff 
duties on various articles. 

For the past few years the rate has ranged so nearly at an average 

rate of 50 per cent. ad valorem on all dutiable articles that, for the 
convenience of calculation, and ready comprehension it may be 
stated at that figure, though in fact the range in three years past 
has been between nearly 48 per cent. and something over 45 per cent. 
It-should not be forgotten that the 50 per cent, is taken as the gen- 
eral average rate of tariff duties on more than 4,000 articles, and the 
intelligent voter will readily see that this adds one-half to the aver- 
age price of all dutiable imported articles. That is, when the im- 
port price, so to speak, is $1, the tariff duty being 50 per cent. 
would add that much to the price, making it stand $1.50, without 
freight, insurance, interest, storage, or profits; and all of which, 
when added by the importer, would have to be paid by the jobber 
or retailer, who in turn, after adding his own additional costs for 
transportation, profits, etc., would collect the grand total when he 
sold it to the customer at the other end of the line. Remember, 
this 50 cents is only the average rate of duty and that the duty is 
much higher on some articles than others, and always discrimi- 
nating against the poor in fayor of the rich, to enable the monopolist 
to hoard the gains that come to his coffers through protective tariff. 

These poor consumers have to pay for what these buy—the abso- 
lute necessaries of life—at a rate much higher than the average rate 
of duties, which has been nearly 50 per cent. in the past few years; 
that is to say, farmers and poor consumers are required to pay on the 
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woolen goods they buy, as well as on their sugar, salt, and rice, and 
bun of other necessaries, a price enhanced much above the gen- 
eral average of 50 cent, of increased prices upon all dutiable 
goods, in order that the rich and affluent can buy diamonds, 1 
stuffed birds, nal ornaments, perfumeries, and other Iuxuri 
at rates greatly under the average rate and in very many cases a 
rates not enhanced at all, as a large proportion of luxuries and mer- 
chandise in the nature of luxuries are imported duty free. 

What a mockery on justice to lay a tax on the importation of the 
rich man’s diamonds and jewelry of 10 per cent. and 25 per cent., 
when the sugar, blankets, and clothing of the poor are taxed at the 
rate of more than an average of 75 per cent. Attar of roses, the 
perfumery of the rich, seal-skins for cloaks, and rough diamonds 
are admitted duty free, while the cheap woolen clothing of the poor, 
rice, salt, and castor oil are increased in price by the ties 
ranging from 70 per cent. to 200 per cent. Thus the poor are re- 

uired to pay for these last-named articles nearly two and three 
times the invoice pie of the articles by reason of tariff duties, 
while the price to the rich of the former articles is not increased a 
farthing by any tariff duty whatever. 

Window glass, rice, and structural iron and steel, are considerably 
more than doubled in price by the 117 of tariff duties thereon; but 
silk, sachet powder, amber, feathers, and down, rough diamonds, 
fashion plates, ivory, and coral are admitted free, and consequently 
without any increase in price fortariff duties. And these examples 
illustrating the absurdity of the bill might be indefinitely extended. 

The following table shows in parallel columns the unjust discrimi- 
nation against the poor for the benefit of the rich in a very striking 
manner: 


Table contrasting the tariff dulies on articles in the nature of luxuries 
with those on the necessaries of life; compiled from the o reports 
of the Treasury Department for the year ending June 30, 1889, except 
as to last-named three comparisons, which are taken from a former re- 
port of the Treasury. 


In the nature of luxuries. 


Per cont. Per cent. 
Diamonds (rough)............. 1 70 
Diamonds (cut)... 10 | Sugar (highest rate 108 
Attar of roses. Free. | Castor-oil-...... 200 
Straws for juleps 20 Salt (in bulk) .. $ 85 
Bird's nes 20 | Woolen cloth (cheap) 95 
Alabaster and spar, statuary Steel and iron beams, joists and 
and ornaments. ............. 10 structural f. 115 
. e Net eee eer te Free. | Spool thread 61 
Skeletons and crade bladders.. Free. | G and glassware. 58 
Amber, amber-gris and ber- Window glass 14 
Oba cvreccesvecineessadaes 3 hicory . 62 
DD 8 | Cotton cloth to 73 
Canes and walking sticks 20 to 35 | Burlaps and cotton bagging.... 30 to 54 
Sachet powder 20 | Earthen and china ware 57 
Amber beads Free. it 5 117 
Feathers (for beds) and down. Free. 
Sago and tapioca for the gentry Free. 
Fashion plates Free. 
Furs, fursk ins and catgut Free. 
7 DOIRE- eee 20 


Fossils and joss sticks z 
Ivory coral (anmanufactured}. 
C 


For the rich: 8 
Fine worsted trousering, costing at factory $3.36 
Beaver cloth, costing at factory $3.36 per yard... 
Broadcloth, costing at factory $3.60 per yard 

For the poor: 

Cotton warp cloth, costing at factory 64 cents . 
Cotton warp melton, costing 24 cents per yard 
Cotton warp reversible cloth, costing at factory 45 cents per yard 180} 


The tariff bill now under discussion contains even more glaring 
discriminations against the poor and in favor of the rich than the 
present law ; for, while it mitigates none of the hardships of the pres- 
ent system, it introduces a more general discrimination, as the fol- 
lowing table, compiled from the minority report on the proposed 
bill, will show: 


Women's ps4 children’s cheapest cotton warp dress good. 
Lowest grade woolen cloth 85 933 ae aseeusssce 
Cheapest quality knit goods for underwear .......... 
Coarse, lowest grade woolen shawlilsss . 
Coarse, lowest grade worsted goss 
For a pis $ 


Finest quality women and children’s dress goods 
Highest wool clotbk nenn 

Best quality wool knit goods 
Highest grade woolen shawls. 
Finest quality worsted goods. 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. 


Table showing present duty and the duty proposed by pending bill on 


the articles named. 
Present 
duty. duty. 
Per cent. | Per cent. 
73. 
66.73 
68.49 
68. 24 
52. 96 
61.82 
53. 14 
69. 70 
68 
6o 73 
8⁵ 
4 Bt 
60 82 
64 99 
67. 61 73.72 
115. 41 123.10 
128. 58 135. 34 
122. 29 138. 04 
20, 22 40 
20 50 
35 115 
34 74 
38 45 
45 5t 
50 75 
35 50 
35 60 
Free. 35 
20 70 
20 61.94 
20 45. 68 
20 50 
Free. 22. 91 
Free. 20 
Free. 52. 10 
81 2⁰⁰ 
40 100 
Hosicry....--...-... < eee ewes 40 60 
Shirts and drawers........ 40 65 
Aurlaps -00-0050000 30 50 
Brown and bleached linens 35 50 
Brown and bleached linens. 85 60 
p —— shauenstnon 35 100 


SHOWING PRACTICAL EFFECT OF TARIFF DUTIES ON PRICES. 
For the sake of illustration, let it now be observed what quantity 
of the dutiable articles mentioned a dollar would buy at the custom- 
honse, divested of all other costs and charges except original in- 
voice pries of the article in the country whence it is shipped (which 
is the law of the cnstom-house), and then, by way of comparison, see 
the amount it would buy with the duty added. 
Take sugar, for instance, and if the invoice price were 2} cents 
pound, $1 Rpt aa the invoice price on 40 pounds; but when the 
ety aniounted to 80 per cent. (which it exceeded in the two years 
1887 and 1888), and which must be first paid by the importer on that 
40 pounds of sugar before he can release it from the toils of protection, 
then the sugar, instead of standing the importer 23 cents per pound, 
would stand him 4} cents per pound, and $1 would only represent or 
buy, independently of the other charges, a fraction over 22} pounds 
instead of 40 pounds. z s 
On a suit of woolen clothes at the custom-house, costing $10, in- 
voice price, with the ave duty of 58 per cent. added, the suit 
would cost $15.80. Now, by the aid of nb oer it will be seen that 
when the duty is paid on the sugar, a dollar's worth of it (when freed 
from other charges, let it always be borne in mind) would represent 
56 cents sugar and 44 cents tax or duty; and one dollar’s worth in 
the suit of clothes would represent 68} cents clothing, and the balance 
of the dollar—36} centa—would represent the duty, otherwise called 


taxes. 

At the invoice price of rice at the custom-house $1 would buy, last 
year, over 52 nds, but when you add the duty, 117 per cent., at 
which it rated, you have the 52 pounds of rice bearing both the duty 
and invoice price, or $2.17; and therefore $1 would represent a little 
more than 24 pounds of rice, and in the price of that 24 pounds of 
rice, therefore, which is $1, there would be represented 46 cents for 
rice and 54 cents for tariff taxes; and when this 24 pounds of rice 
reached the hands of the laborer or farmer who bought it he would 
not only have paid 46 cents for the rice, but also 54 cents for the 
tariff taxes that were paid at the custom-honse, and all the other 
costs, charges, and profits besides, and that 24 pounds of rice which 
the tariff duty made to cost $1, it is now plain to see, would have 
wa 4 cost without that duty 46 cents. 

he invoice price of a gross ton of structural iron or steel, 4 j — 4 
ers, 
oists, posts, etc., at the custom-house during last year was about 
, and the tariff thereon amounted to the modest rate of 115 per 
cent., or 8115 on each hundred dollars’ worth. The ton, or $24 worth, 
when the duty was paid, stood the importers 857.60 instead of $24, 


builders use in the construction of houses, such as beams, g 


the invoice price, and 8100 worth of this iron, after the duty was 
paid, stood him §215, so that the consumer had to pay for every dol- 


lar’s worth of the componnd 46} cents for the material, and 53} cents» 
for the protection of the iron and steel mannfacturers. 

The following table, compiled from the official reports of the Treas- 
ury of the United States for the year ending June 30, 1889, shows 
the total value of the imported articles indicated, with the average 
ad valorem rates and amounts of tariff duties, and illustrates the ef- 
fect those duties have r the prices of the articles imported after 
the duties have been added. ` 

The first column of figures shows what we may call the first cost 
price in dollars; the second shows the ad valorem rate 25 cent. 
of duty; the third shows the amount of duty imposed, and the last 


shows the total of first cost and amount of duty : 
mo 
Articles imported. with duty. 
added. 

PAW WOO ( (( ab ok $4, 32 $23, 414, 970 
Total manufactures of wool. 67.15 627 | 88, 055,109 
Total manufactures of cot 

ten 40. 00 27, 947, 497 
Total manufactures of pre- 

cious a tones 10. 00 
Cotton cloth ....-..-....-... 43. 80 
Total earthen, stone, and 

china ware 57. 07 
Total 58. 40 
ee pla’ 38. 86 

— — 

Pocket-knives, penknives, 

and razors ss 50. 00 2, 489, 315 
Tin-plates .......-.--..-.--. 21, 002, 200 34. 66 
Manufactures of silk 956, 729 40. 61 299, 
Sngar......... 596, 800 69. 85 
Salt (bulk) 233, 339 85. 26 
Rice (cleaned) 229, 873 117.39 
Total wood and manufact- 

WONB oe) oe O E 9, 768, 644 18.19 
Total woolen cloth. = 9, 257, 732 71.93 
Total dress goods.. 19, 793, 253 73. 83 
Total knit goods 1, 795, 156 63. 12 

— enees case 1, 136, 659 70. 02 


218, 701, 774 | 703, 558, 512 


PEICES EXHANCED EVEN MORE THAN BY AMOUNT OF DUTIES, 


It will readily be understood, if the merchant is compelled to 
invest $500 or $1,000 more to purchase a stock of goods for his cus- 
tomers than he would have had to do without the tariff, that he 
must charge more for his Joons alone than if he could have bought 
without the tariff duty. at is to say, if the retail grocer has to 
pay the importer 8800 more on a $1,000 purchase price of sugar, as 
that is made necessary by the 80 per cent. tariff duty, then he would 
have to charge his customer more, as profits on the more costly arti- 
cle, than he would have had todo if he could have bought the sugar 
duty free; so that at last the consumer is not only bound to pay the 
80 per cent. duty on the dollar’s worth of sugar that the importer 
paid, but the profits and interest on that 80 per cent., as well as upon 
the original invoice price of the sugar. 

The invoice price of enough common woolen cloth to make asuit 

of clothes—say 8 yards, would be about 85, but the tariff duty on 
such goods is95 per cent., which would be $4.75. Increasing this in- 
voice price by that much brings the price eee 89.75 to be paid at 
last by the consumer, who thus finds himself compelled to pay on 
each dollar’s worth of the compound ofcloth and tariff 51 cents for 
cloth, and 49 cents for the taxes alone. For the benefit of those de- 
siring to pursue the fruitful subject of calculating how tariff duties 
inerease the price of some of the articles Coste ae, ei common use 
among the people, the following tables, which I have carefully pre- 
pared from the public records, are appended: 
Average ad valorem rates of tariff taxes on imported articles indicated, 
Sor year ending June 30, 1889, as compiled from official records of 
the er Department, adding 1 cent when fractions exceed one- 
half cent and omitting the fraction when less than one-half cent. 


Per cent. 
W Wool 22. nen i ccc HDDꝶ'œRRXX᷑--——!̃ õũͤ2ũ— —2— 34 
Highest rate of wool . ....- 125 
All manufactures of Wool 67 
All manufactures of cotton 40 
All manufactures of cotton cloths 44 
Tron and steel and manufactures thereof. — 
Highest rat 108 
Salt (bulk) 85 
Nice 117 
pad ape 25 
an do. 57 
Glass and glass Warooo do. 58 
Largest = — — 3 do. n 
Iron and steel out tin-plates, near! — 
Steel railway bars 7 72 
Steel raii --d0.... 83 
Maila spikes, tacks; e eee do... 52 
orucshoo nafis sss dn <snc conenec es eee do 59 
Steel beams, joists, girders, etc., all other structural forms of “a as 
OOD an oon ũö—j 2 — kes 
Galvanized wire of iron —.— 40 72 


wow ; e “aie Vg 
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Per cent. 
55 
45 
1M 
200 
45 
65 
51 
42 
32 
41 
50 
70 
60 
russels carpets 
Fruits and nuts ranging to 40ẽ:x— 1 
Cheapest blankets z ·f· P K«õ««õ«õ«th EͥL[ᷣ( 
ts and oarpetn g „ 40 to 
Clothing (wool: 
9 — ataw 
‘Woolen cloth 


—ͤ—ͤ— ͥ 22%“ „ „„—ẽ ᷑— neene reas 


‘Trace 

Spool thread. . 2 mnan, 
Bagging (gunny bags and burlaps) 
— (ootton)........--..- 


—— sesers reer eer cerscerceee 
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Lead, in sheets or pipes. 
Sheet-iron ....... ats 
‘Wood-screws ~... 
Peanuts (shelled) 


The people are prone to forget the import of these percentages as 
constantly applied to tariff duties, but they should not, and at their 
il must not, forget that the meaning of 80 per cent. duty on sugar 
to reguire the importer to pay before he can sell it in this country 
80 3 more on each dollars worth as imported, or 880 on $100 
worth, or $890 on $1,000 worth of it; which means he must pay not 
only the $1 or the $100, or the $1,000 for the sugar, but the 50 cents 
and the $80 and the $800, respectively, besides for the tariff duties, 
as well as the increased costs and profits by reason of these extra 
payments. 

Viewed now from the standpoint of labor, whether it be on the 
farm, or in the workshop, or in the coal-mine, or upon the railroad, 
it is all the same, and amounts to this: that for every custom-house 
dollar’s worth of sugar the laborer buys he must work at the rate of 
ten hours to pay for the sugar, while he works eight hours to pay for 
the tariff taxes upon it. For every-dollar’s worth of custom-house 
structural steel or iron the builder uses in the construction of houses, 
churches, or other buildings, the owner thereof must work at the rate 
of ten hours for the iron or steel and eleven and one-half bours more 
for the tariff taxes thereon ; or if the laborer were worth a dollar per 
day it would take twenty-four days’ labor to pay the custom-house 

rice for 1 ton of this structural iron and twenty-seven and three- 

fths days’ labor to pay for the tariff duty thereon, or three and three- 
fifths days more to- pay the taxes than it took to pay for the material. 
To buy a dollar’s worth of eustom-house rice he would have to work 
at the rate of ten hours for the payment of the rice and eleven and 
seven-tenths hours for the ey Speed of the tariff duties, or consider- 
ably more than twice as long for the custom-house price of 56 pounds 
of rice as he would without the duty. To buy a custom-house suit 
of clothés he would have to work at the rate of ten hours for the 
clothes and five and one-half hours for the custom-housetaxes, Aud 
to buy a bolt of calico or sheeting he would have to work at the rate 
of ten hours for the material and from four to seven hours for the 
taxes alone. A 

The farmer can easily substitute a bushel of wheat or corn for 
hours or days in the foregoing calculation, and thus see the appall- 
ing rate with which the tariff taxes eat up the fruits of his labor 
and farm. It is thus demonstrated that for the custom-honse sugar 
he could buy without a tax for the proceeds of 10 bushels of wheat 
he now has to pay at the rate of 17 bushels, and that for the cus- 
tom-honse rice he could buy with 20 bushels, if it were not for the 
tariff taxes, he now has to pay over 43 bushels; or, to put it in a 
still more practical light, if pee to buy the articles as I have 
indicated, the farmer would have to plow at the following rate: 
ten rounds for sugar and eight rounds for taxes thereon. To buy 
the iron indicated, ten rounds for iron and eleyen and one-half 
rounds more for tariff duties. To buy his woolen clothes he would 
haye to plow ten rounds for clothing and six rounds for the taxes 
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thereon and to buy his rice he would have to plow ten rounds for 

rice and eleven rounds and a half for tariff taxes; and, finally, 

throughout the entire range of the 4,000 tariff-taxed articles, he has 

to pay in money, produce, or work an average of $10 for the articles 
$5 more for the tariff duties on them. 


This doleful tale is still by no means all told, for the farmer is 
compelled to devote the same share of his lands, and the capital in- 
vested to carry on his farm, for the 1 purpose of paying these 


tariff-tax extortions that he has of his labor; and all, too, for the 


declared purpose of protecting the manufacturer by increasing his 
profits or by giving him ts where he would otherwise Saxe 
none. 


The farmer has been only reasonably 22 in a few sections 
of the country for years past where the crops have been usually 
bountiful, but where the crops have been short or but moderately 
fruitful, the reverse is true; and taken as a whole, the depression 
in agricultural pursuits has been marked, and is 1 recog- 
yee and deplored by the entire community, as well as by those en- 

ed in it. The causes that lead up to this unsatisfactory state of 
things are the low prices received for what they produce as compared 
with the corresponding relatively high prices nya pay for all they 
are compelled to 45 7 

The farmer should no longer be deceived by the protection repre- 
sentation that napa agen the farmer buys has been rendered 
cheaper by reason of a protective tariff, for the fact is legislation 
can not render anything cheaper unless it be 
moving the shackles and restraints that unwise lation, by 
restricting commerce and en ing trusts, has placed in the way 
of the free interchange between man and man of the fruits of his 
resources and toil. 

Does the imposition of an internal-revenue tax on tobacco and 
whisky increase the price on those articles? And, if it does, who 
pays the increased price? The person would be considered a fool 
or a knave who would seek to maintain that tax on the ground 
that it made those articles cheaper or that it was not the consumers 
who paid it. But such a contention would be no more ridiculo: 
false, or absurd than the same contention is when applied to tari 
duties and their effects upon the articles upon which they are im- 
posed, and as well upon like articles manufactured in this country, 
whether that article be steel rails or woolen or cotton goods. 

Legislation can and does cheapen labor by 8 discrimina- 
tions in favor of those who reap the benefits of the products of labor, 
but no amount of legislation can enhance the price of grain, or hay, 
or beef, or pork, or any other product of the field or farm (unless it 
be wool alone), except by enco ing trade and commerce so that 
a greater demand may be created for the produce the farmer raises, 
Therefore, the remedy for the amelioration of the farmers’ depressed 
condition, as well as that of the laboring masses, is to be found, not 
so much in an endeavor to enhance the price of their own produc- 
tions by legislation, as in the effort to free themselves from the pay- 
ment of the innumerable and grievous exactions that have 
placed upon them by reason of the tariff duties on the 4,000 articles 
of consumption to make them higher for the benefit of a favored few 
in the land, who prosper at the of the many. 

If the products of the farm rss procure in exchange twice the 
amount they do, or on an average once and a half as much more of 
the merchandise the farmer must consume, and they would if tariff 
duties were removed, then the farmer would be in as prosperous a 
condition as he would now be if he were getting $1.50 per bushel for 
his wheat or 50 cents per bushel for his corn, or, say, 50 per cent. ad- 
vanee on all he raises for the market. The produce may pos- 
sibly not be made to bring more money by law, but it can be rela- 
tively increased in value by removing the artificial values that tariff 
duties have placed upon the manufactures for which he is compelled 
to exchange such produce. 

THE CHRAPENING OF PRICES XOT DUE TO TARIFF DUTIES, 

Protectionists, having thus succeeded in inc ing the prices of 
the articles they manufacture to such an alarming degree, find it 
indispensable to hide the enormity of these unconscionable tariff 
exactions, and at once proceed to mystify their deluded victims by 
a labyrinth of ney lesen sepa such as are indicated by their 
stock phrases: The higher the tariff, the lower the The 
foreign manufactures and exporters pay the tariff duties out of their 
own profits.” Protection to home industry.” Home market.” 
“Tariff duties chea; production.” ‘Protect American industry 
against the pauper labor of Europe.” And so on, through a long 
list of high sounding but worthless platitudes. 

These phrases are seized upon as texts for ample and elaborate 
articles, speeches, and sermons by the apostles of protection to carry 
out the delusion and in ify the mystification. 

The senior Senator from Illinois published an article recently in 
a popular magazine on the benefits the farmer gets from protec- 
tion ; and as a matter of course, as the whole theory and fabric of tax- 
ing one man’s industry or labor to support another man’s industry 
and make it more profitable, is a delusive imposition, all t 
designed to bolster up such a fraud and delude the le into tts 
port must partake of its nature and be an imposition also. 0 
principal point sought to be developed in the Senators argument 
seems to be that high protective tariffs make cheaper; and 
the Senator, for the most part, to prove this, rests his case on the illus- 
tration or argument that railroad bars made of Bessemer steel have 
d in price from 8166 per ton, about the time the Bessemer 
process was coming into use, to 827.50 per ton in 1888. How i 
ing itis that a grave and dignified Senator of the United States, 


labor, except by re- 
legis 


so great and intelligent a State as Illinois, should make such a state- 
ment as an argument to induce a tax-ridden people to accept as satis- 
factory the imposition of a 75 per cent. increase on the price of steel 
rails sold in the United States for the year 1888, the duty of $17 per 
ton being extra profits, if you please, for Mr. Carnegie’s benefit and 
for the benefit of such other monopolists asare engaged with him in 
that business. 

If itis protection that brought steel rails down from $166 to $27.50 
per ton, then what is it that raised that price from $27.50 to $37 at 
the a time? Why could not steel rails be manufactured now 
as cheaply as they were a year ago? 

But if protection reduced the price of steel rails in the United 
States, as claimed by the Senator, what reduced the price still lower 
in free-trade England, where for the ten years prior to 1888 it aver- 
aged $14 per ton cheaper than in the United States? What reduced 
the pan of sewing-machines in the same time from $150 to $20 and 
the harvester from $400 down to $100 and $125?- The Singer sewing- 
machine could be manufactured at a cost of $8 and the McCormic 
reaper for 830 to $35 to-day if it were not for the tariff duties on the 
materials that enter into their construction. 

What reduced the price of wheat in New York from $1.50 per 
bushel in 1860 to 75 or 80 cents per bushel a month ago and corn 
from 75 cents to 36 cents? It would be much nearer the truth to 
answer this interrogatory by saying protection did it” than to say 
it cheapened iron or steel or woolen or cotton goods. 

How “childlike and bland” the Senator’s statement sounds that 
„there has been nothing like a monopoly of the business“ (refer- 
ring to the manufacture of steel rails), ‘‘ except that which was due 
to the patents which have now expired.“ How mach, Senator, had 
protestion to do with the expiration of the patents? And how 
much had the expiration of the patents to do with the reduction of 
the price? Why, not as much as the expiration of the patent on the 
sewing-machine had to do with the reduction ofits price? Protection 
had far more to do with the reduction of wages than it had with the 
reduction of the price, for it did, with the aid of Mr. Carnegie’s 
Winchester-rifle policy, succeed in reducing wages, and thus tarning 
out that gentleman a clear profit of $1,500,000 in a single year on 
his iron plant in the State of Pennsylvania. As to how much protec- 
tion has to do with the lowering of the price, in comparison with the 
expiration of the patent, let the history of the sewing-machine and 
reaper, already alluded to, answer. 

Itis, however, a favorite contention with protectionists that duties 
imposed for their benefit cheapen the price of the articles on which 
the aoe sai and Senator CULLOM is not alone in maintaining it; 
and his unfortunate illustration is akin to many others of the same 
sort, and potens one of the best of its kind. 

Cotton goods, for the most part, are cheaper in this country than 
they were one hundred years ago or fifty years ago; but it is clearly 
due to the following facts instead of taxation. Seventy-five years 
ago aman, witha hand-loom, working steadily one week, could turn 
out 40 yards of cotton shirting; now one girl, tending four to six 
power-looms, will easily weave 1,500 yards of finer material in a less 
number of hours, or nearly forty times as much as the man could do 
seventy-five years ago. Is it then protection that makes cotton goods 
cheaper now than they were then? 

Less than one century ago one hand with a spinning-wheel turned 
off in one week 5 hanks of No. 32 twist; now, one man, with the 
aid of two boys, on a pair of self-acting mules, at moderate speed, 
will turn off easily in the same time over 55,000 hanks or eleven thou- 
sand times as much as one hand did at the close of the Revolution. 
Mr. Wells says in his recent book on Economic Changes— 


That the equivalent of labor of one operative in the cotton factories of New Eng- 
land increased from 12,165 yards in 1550 to 28,032 in 1884. 


Is it then protection that has cheapened the price of cotton goods 
in this country ? 

Pins are cheaper now than they were a century ago. Adam 
Smith, a hundred years ago, told how, by a division of labor and 
the use of machinery, ten men could make 48,000 pins a day, or an 
ave of 4,800 pins to the man, a wonderful achievement for that 
day; but now three men, by the aid of such machinery as they 
can manage, are enabled to turn out 7,500,000 pins to the man, or 
more than fifteen hundred times more than one man could do one hun- 
dred years ago with the machinery then in use. Is it therefore the 
tariff that makes pins cheaper now than they were.a hundred years 
siol And so we might proceed indefinitely. 

t would be as logical to contend that tariff duties had been the in- 
strumentalities in cheapening the sewing-machine and the reaper 
and in reducing the price of cotton goods and of pins as to insist that 
they were instrumental in cheapening the price of steel rails or in 
fact e anything else in this broad land of ours, excepting 
the rewards of labor and of the cultivation of the soil. 

The fact is these articles of manufactures that have become cheaper 
since the enactment of protective-tariff laws have become cheaper 
independently andin spite of the tariff enactments, and they would 
be much cheaper to-day than they are if it were not for these laws 
that are maintained upon our ute-books for the express purpose 
of making them dearer, to enable the protected manufacturer to sell 
— 5 of like articles at the enhanced prices occasioned 

ereby. 


But the constant reiteration of the cheap clap-trap that high 
tariff makes low goods” gains credence with the thoughtless, since 
it is so easy to conclude that because goods do por cheaper durin 
the prevalence of the protective heresy they do so because of an 
through the influence of that blighting curse. It is just as ra- 
tional to suppose, to use the oft-re see illustration, that because 
the lame man dances and the blind man sings they do so because 
of their infirmities, quite forgetting the fact to be that they do so in 
spite of them. To attribute i cheapening process of merchan- 
disein general or manufactures uf protected industries in particular 
to the influences of protective tariffs is as illogical and absurd as 
to attribute the increase in population that goes on in a country dur- 
ing and in spite of the prevalence of cholera, yellow fever, or a war 
(as this country did during the period of the last war) fo the influ- 
ence of such pestilential visitations. 

The most discouraging feature in the effort to establish the su- 
premacy of reyenue reform in this country is the proneness of the 
people to the mistake of attributing the progress and prosperity of 
the country to the ruinous curse of a protective tariff, te the 
fact is the youthfol vigor and the virile energy and power ema- 
nating from the marvelous natural resources of a limitless country 
and the indomitable energy and superior motive power of a free 
people alone prevent an utter collapse and downfall of all industrial 
and business interests, to which the debilitating influence of the 
policy of pee unalterably tends. 

But if high prices do make goods cheaper, then of course goods 
would be cheaper in this country than in free-trade England, and 
N during the heat of political campaigns assert they are. 

uring such times especially we are treated 6 tables 
of comparative prices between the two countries, compiled and fur- 
nished by “intelligent travelers” aud experts who know the facts 
“by actual purchase and careful observation,” to show that manu- 
factures are cheaper here than in England. These intelligent and 
observing travelers, when it comes to fixing prices, double discount 
the “oldest inhabitant” on weather prognostication, 

To correct the erroneous impressions these falso and fraudulent 
tables are calculated to induce, the following carefully prepared and 
official table is given from the Sixteenth Annual he rt of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics (see page 48 of ‘* Compara- 
tive wages and prices”) by Mr. Carroll D. Wright, who is also the 
chief of the Government Bureau of Labor Statistics. It Kill not 
detract from the convincing character of this statement in the esti- 
mation of our Republican friends when it is stated that Mr. Wright 
is, and always has been, a Republican in politics, though just why he 
should be or how he could be it seems difficult to divine: 


Summary of percentages consolidated in tabular form, showing the differ- 
ence in the cost of living in Great Britain and in Massachusetts, 
Higher in| Higher in 
Massa | Great 


Articles. assa- 
chusetts.| Britain. 


eare PANTONE TT E e E O TS 
ae y 
Buel. 2 i) roca aaccasscuwsen 
Dry goods, all grades +--> 
Dry goods, three lower grades 
Boots, shoes, and slippers, all grade 
Boots, shoes, and slippers, threelower grades. 
Clothing, all grades scence sess 
Clothing, three lower grades 
Clothing, lowest grade 

Clothing, two highest grades 


Mr. Wright, in the same report, puts it this way, after another 
tabulated illustration : 

This table means that $1,000 worth of the specified articles (articles enterin, 
into the cost of supporting a family) in the Pe lag stated, in Great Britain, 
purchased in Massachusetts would cost $1,232.93. (See page 56, id.) 

Besides the foregoing table, to illustrate the difference in prices be- 
tween this country and England, the fact may be stated that the 
average price of steel rails in the United States from 1878 to 1887 was 
$44 per ton. In Great Britain, for the same seat it was $30 per 
ton, which shows a difference of $14 between the prices of steel rail 
in the two countries. But of all kinds of steel there was consumed 
in the United States, for the ten years indicated, say 20,000,000 tons 
(19,127,000 tons manufactured in the United States, and 859,000 tons 
imported); then taking the difference in the price of steel rails as the 
basis of calculation, which is mach too low, and it shows that the 
people of this country paid $280,000,000 more in the ten years for the 
steel it consumed than the price was in Great Britain. And yet Mr. 
Colo wrote a long article to show the farmer of this country that 
our tariff duties had made steel rails cheaper. Such are ‘the benefits 
farmers get from protection!” 

Mr. Wells, in his recent admirable work on Economic Changes, at 
page 472, says: 


Taking, therefore, the lowest grades of iron and steel as in this 


a standard 
computation of the disparity of cost or price from 1878 to 1887, the aggregate ex- 


nia OS hah sae. See Sis tae P34? 
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cess of cost of iron and steel in ten years, to the consumers of the United Stix 

above that paid in Great Britain, has been $560,000,000, or at an average o 
3 annum; and on a separate computation, made in the same way, for 
8 ee the disparity in price for the United States rises for that single year 


Now while Mr. Wells has taken the lower grades of iron and steel 
on which to make a comparison of prices, if he were to take the 
average prices instead, and which would better represent the actual 
differences between the two countries, the figures would show even 
a 3 amount than Ishall claim further on for the increased price 
of iron and steel, by reason of the tariff taxes. 

HOW TARIFF DUTIES AFFECT PRICES. 

The fuglemen and drill-masters, however, of the party of pro- 
tection, when forced to admit these obvious truths, still maintain 
that, while the tariff taxes may enhance the selling price of the im- 
ported article to the extent of the duti*jimposed, yet this does not 
enhance the price of the like articles th 4 are manufactured in this 
country. Let us look at this doctrine for a moment. 

The ignorant and in fact many intelligent, but too confiding, peo- 
ple were long deluded by the falsehood, asserted with such persist- 
ency by protection apologists, that the consumer does not pay the 
duty even on dutiable imported merchandise, but that it is paid out 
of the profits of and by the foreign manufacturers. This nonsense 
is no longer maintained by any but the demagogue or ignoramus, 
and protectionists are driven to the other equally false and erro- 
neous doctrine, that articles manufactured in this country are not 
rendered dearer to the consumer by the duty imposed on the like 
imported commodity. When the robbers are driven from this last 
roost the country will be free from the degrading curse of protec- 
tion. The masses are at last awakening to the conscious inquiry 
that if the duties levied by a protective tariff do not enhance 
the price of the manufactured article, where does the protection 
claimed for home industries come in and for what pu „then, 
is a protective tariff imposed if it does not benefit the manufacturer 
by giving him better prices? 

It is obvious the manufacturer himself could produce his goods 
cheaper if he were not compelled to pay enormous tariff duties, not 
only on his raw material that he uses in the manufacture of his com- 
modity, but in the course of the construction of his factories, ware- 
houses, and other structures, andin the purchase of his tax-ridden 
machinery, to say vothing of the greater amount of benefits he would 
derive from the incre: usefulness of the overburdened, impover- 
ished, and robbed employés, who and whose families are taxed from 
the soles of their feet to the crown of their heads, and from their 
cradles to the grave, if they, too, were free from the exactions of 
protection. : 

But I repeat the tariff duties are made protective for the express 
purpose of making domestic manufactures dearer, in order to give 
the home manufacturers greater profits or to give then a profit 
where otherwise they would have none. 

It is utterly impossible to establish and maintain two different 
prices for the same article at the same place and at the same time; and 
consequently when the cost of an article is enhanced in price 50 per 
cent. of its value by the addition of that much tariff duty levied on 
its importation, then it could not be sold at all by the side of an ex- 
actly similar article, manufactured in this country, which is being 
sold at the same place at a lower price. The mere statement of the 
proposition proves to every fair-minded man without any amplifica- 
tion that there can not be two prices maintained in the same com- 
munity for identically the same kind and quantity of article, as one 
price for the imported article and another for the same kind and 
quality of home manufacture; and that consequently, as it is con- 
ceded that the duty increases the price of the imported article, it 
must also follow that the price upon the home-manufactured article 
must be in a like manner increased. This is an axiom, and as such 
= gates of falsehood and misrepresentation can not prevail against 


t. 

To illustrate this matter still further, we shall suppose an im- 
porter to have arriyed in New York Harbor with a cargo consisting 
of ten thousand suits of woolen clothing, the invoice in his pocket 
showing the cost to be $100,000, or $10 per suit. He is met on the 
dock by the custom-house officer, who demands of him the payment 
of, say, 60 per cent. tariff duties, which we will suppose to be the 
rate the law fixes for the class and quality of the g embraced in 
the cargo. This would amount to the . enormous sum 
of $60, The merchant, in amazement, demands to know the rea- 
son for this unconscionable exaction, as he had supposed his enter- 
prise was in the interest of the poor and those engaged in industrial 
pursuits in the United States as well as in his own interest, since it 
was his purpose to sell these goods to them for $10 per suit, with the 
cost of carriage and a reasonable profit added; but if he had to pay 
this exaction his suits, instead of standing him $10 each, as a basis, 
would stand him, with the 60 per cent. added, $16 per suit, and which 
the last customer, the consumer, would be compelled to pay. With 
pon astonishment the importing merchant inquires wħat sort of 

vernment this is that compels its citizens to pay $16 for a suit of 
clothes that he (the importer propon to sell for 810. 

The custom-house officer explains to the merchant that the very 
object of the law that i a the eg of this 60 per cent. duty 
on his carge is to make his goods dearer in the market, ‘‘so that,” 
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continues the officer, pointing across the docks to a large woolen 
mill and clothing factory in full operation, ‘‘ the propuna of that 


large institution over there engaged in the manufacture of the same 
kind of cloth and clothing that you propose to sell, may sell their 
goods at the rate of $16 per suit, instead of $10, and if you were per- 
mitted to sell your goods at $10 per suit they would ‘have to do the 
same, and the policy of our law is to tax the masses $6 per suit on 
this kind of clothing, so that those manufactures who have wheedled 
Congress and déluded the country into the notion that they should 
be made a favored class can put the extra 86 per suit into their 
pockets at the expense of the consumers, 

„The $60,000 that you pay, and that is paid at the other end of the 
line by the consumers, goes into the Treasury, but the $60,000 extra 
that the consumers pay for the goods of that establishment over 
there, by reason of this protection 5 (and they manufacture 
$100,000 worth every six menths), goes into the pockets of those man- 
ufacturers.” And that is protection in a nutshell. 

That tariff duties on imported goods have the effect to enhance the 
price of the like manufactured article to the extent of the duties is 
clear enough to the protectionist, or he would not go about the coun- -+ 
uy imploring the people to sustain these levies in order, as he patheti- 
cally proclaims, to protect American industry against the pauper 
labor of Europe,” but at the same time, with charming consistency, 
he wishes the people to believe that they do make them cheaper, 

The Republican party is Janus-faced on this question, and nges 
colorsin . it, as rapidly as the chameleon. While the thim- 
ble-riggers from the stump start out in their discussions with songs 
of praise for the beneficent effect the tariff has wrought in the re- 
duction of prices, they invariably close with an exhortation to stand 
by the system that enhances prices, so that American man urers 
and laborers may not be required to compete with the“ pauper labor 
of Europe.” You can never locate the little joker any more than 
yoe canin the other thimble-rigging game. hen you think yor 

ave placed it and tackle it accordingly, it suddenly and invariably 
turns up under the other thimble. 

Now you see it and now you don't. 
A penny you hit it, atuppence you won't. 

And thus the people are confused and confounded until they really 
8o no know, as the saying is ‘‘ whether they are afoot or ahorse- 

ack. 

The majority on the Ways and Means Committee, in order to se- 
cure the passage of this bill through Congress, are pleased to admit 
that tariff duties enhance prices for the benefit of American industry, 
but they will doubtless, each and all of them, in their individu 
capacity on the stump next summer and fall, join with Senator CUL- 
LOM and others to show that tariff duties cheapen prices, and their 
party will probably so resolve in their platforms all over the coun- 
try. Here is what the majority report of the committee states on 
that point: 

We seek by the increase duties recommended not only to maintain, but to enlarge 
our own manufacturing pisa and check those supplies from abroad which can 
profitably be produced at home. The general policy of the bill is to foster and to 
promote American production and diversification of American industry. 

We have not been so much concerned about the prices of the articles we con- 
sume, as we have been to encourage a system of home production, which shall 
give fair remuneration to domestic producers, and fair wages to American work- 
men, and by increased production and home competition insure fair prices to con- 
sumers. 

Protected monopolists who have plenty of money have a great con- 
tempt for low prices, and broad-clothed nabobs and 1 
gentry always see naung bus very common people in cheap an 
common clothing; hence Mr. Harrison, in March, 1888, voiced the 
same sentiment when he gave utterance to the following high-toned 
expressions: 

Iam one of those aninstracted political economists that have an impression that 
some things can become too cheap, and I can not find myself in full sympathy with 
this demand for cheaper coats, which seems to me neceasarily to involve acheaper 
man and woman under the coat. - 

That is, I suppose, Mr. Harrison meant if a man bought a suit of 
free-trade clothes in England in exchange for 15 bushels of wheat 
and got $9 to boot, and voted the Democratic ticket perliips, he would 
bea very ordinary and common sort of a fellow; but if he exchanged 
it with a protected monopolist for a high-priced suit of clothes and 
paid the or more to boot and voted the Republican ticket, he 
would be indeed a very highly respectable gentleman. 

Authorities would seem to be superfluous to sustain so clear a 
proposition as the one in question, that tariff duties enhance prices, 
especially when the converse of that doctrine involves its advocates 
in so many palpable absurdities. But to meet and to answer the 
old paraphrase ‘the higher the tariff, the lower the goods,” and to 
arm those who may desire to use such weapons against such argu- 
ments as are advanced in Senator CULLOM’s article alluded to, and 
who may chance to hear or read these remarks, I shall incorporate 
seyeral authorities bearing upon the question, as well as to illus- 
trate several other phases of the tariff question touched upon in the 
course of these remarks. 

Mr. Cleveland said in his third annual message to Congress: 

But our present tariff laws, the vicious, inequitable. and illogical source of un- 
necessary taxation, ought to be at once revised and amended. 

These laws, as their primary and plain ee the pries toconsumers of all 
articles imported and subject to duty by ely the sum paid for such ney 
Thus the amount of the duty measures the tax paid by those who purchase for 
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use these imported articles. Many of these ho , are raised or manu. 
factured in our own country, and the duties now upon foreign goods 
acts are called protect to these home manufactures because they render 
ook pee ys DE pyle ng se le who are manufacturers to taxed 
sell them for a price to that demanded for the im that 
have paid customs ——— So it happens that while comparatively a few use the 
lo who never use and never saw any 


the duties 
citizens who bu 


the home manufacturer 
And again he says in the same message: 
Nor can the worker in manufactures fail to understand that, while high tariff is 
to be necessary to allow the payment of remunerative wa it certainly 
results ina very large increase in the price of nearly all sorts of manufactures, 
which, in almost countless forms, he needs for the use of himself and family. He 
receives at the desk of his employer his wages, and perhaps before he reaches his 
home is obliged, in a purchase for family use of an article which embraces his 
bor, to return, in the payment of the increase in pine which the tariff per- 
mits, the.hard-earned compensation of many days of to 
The farmer and the agricalturist, who manufactures nothing, but who pays the 
increased price which the tariff imposes upon every agricultural 8 upon 
all he wears, and upon all he uses and owns, except increase of his flocks and 
herds and such things as his husbandry produces from the soll, is invited to aid in 
maintaining the present situation. 


The following is taken from President Cleveland’s letter of accept- 
ance: 

Tsu too, it is well understood that the effect of this tariff taxation is not 
limited to the consumers of imported articles, but that the duties imposed upon 
such articles permit a corresponding increase in the price to be laid upon domes- 
tie productions of the same kind, which increase, paid by all our people as con- 
gumers of home productions, and 5 ev erican home, constitutes a 
form of taxation as certain and as inevitable as though the amount was annually 
paid into the hands of a tax-gatherer. 

John Quincey Adams said in a report in 1832: 

The doctrine that duties on imports cheapen the price of the article upon 
which they are levied conflicta with the first dictates of common sense. The 
duty constitutes a part of the price of the whole mass of articles of domestic 
manufacture as well as upon that of 5 7 e production; upon the latter it isa 
burden for which we are ey bese by the making and execating of our laws, 
while upon the former it is a burden imposed upon ourselves to pay bounties to 
home manufactories. The of the tax or tariff reduces the price of tlie ar- 
ticle, whether it be domestic or foreign, and as long as importation continues the 
duty or tax is, aud must be, paid by the purchaser and consumer of the article. 


Mr. Webster, in his debate in the House in 1824, said: 
We could cause a sudden transfer of capital and a violent change in the pur- 


suits of men. We exceedingly benefit some classes by these means, But 
what, then, of the interests of others! 
Isee very little relief to those who are likely to be deprived of 


For m 
their vA yments or who find the ruses of the commodities which they need 
raised in any of the alternatives which Mr. Speaker has presented. It is nothing 
to say that they may. if they choose, continue to buy the foreign article: the 
answer is, the price is augmented; nor that they may use the domestic article; 
the price of that is also increased. Nor can they sapag themselves by the sub- 
stitntion of their own fabric. How can the agriculturist make his own iron! 
How can the ship-owner grow his own hemp! 

General John A. Logan said in the Senate: 

And then thore are the men in tho Northwest who produce corn, wheat, oats, 

and beans, etc. ; they are the producers and consamers, and are not pro- 


tected; and it is they who pay this large amount of money into the pockets of 
this floor aad tells me 


the manufacturer. d when a tleman s upon 
this high, this prime i ie eg tariffis for protection of the laboring men, I 
tell him that I do not understand how he can su such a theory. 


Benjamin F. Butler said in an interview with the reporter of the 
Hudson (N. X.) Register: 


Iam one of the largest woolen manufacturers in the United States. Ido not 
say this boastingty, but to show that I am not selfish in the views I hold. The 
cloth I wear fp his hand on his coat sleeve] is of my own manufacture, and 
I notice several gentlemen around me who wear the same. On these s there 
isatariffof 60 percent. Republican orators and newspapers tell you this tariff is to 
8 mill laborers. enty per cent. will pay our entire labor expenses. 

do you suppose becomes of the other 40 per dent.] These same Republican 
orators and newspapers toll you that it goes into the United States Treasury. Not 
adollarreaches there. Every cent goes into m ket (slapping his hand on his 
2 vigorously to give emphasis to his wo: Aud every one of you is pay- 
ng this bounty to the woolen manufacturers, e whole tariff scheme is an im- 
position and a fraud on the American people. 

President Grant in his message said in 1875: 

All duty paid on such articles [raw materials] goes directly to the coat of the 
article, when manufactured here, and must be paid for by the consumer. These 


duties not only come the consumer at home, but act as a protection to for- 
eign manufactures in our own and distant markets. 


He did not say that foreign maunfacturers or exporters paid the 


duty, bat he did say in the same m e that these duties not only 
eome from the consumers at home, but “that they act as a protection 
to foreign manufactures in our own and distant markets. 
Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont, said in June 1864, in a speech in Con- 
gress: 
With the tarif considerably ine and even if we had no internal taxes to 
pay, our people will hardly find it less difficult to compete with foreign produc- 
s and manufactures than they did in times of peace without any increase of 
» 


* * * * * . 
an estimate of the effect of such a war tariff as is now proposed, it 


In making 
is important that we should bear in mind that as we increase the cost of any arti- 
ole we diminish the number of those who are able to consume it, 


Again, he said: 
I know sound dictates that for the proper encouragement of manufact- 
urers all raw ma’ should be free. 


The following, from a speech of Mr. Kelley delivered January 21, 


1864, illustrates forcibly two points: The one is that tariff duties 
„increased the dost of necessaries of life” and the other is that 
they were not levied for protection, but to raise revenue: 

The increased cost of the necessaries of life is but the price armed treason is 
com them to pay for the preservation of the unity and the Constitution 
of country to w. they are so devoted. 


The Republican party must have recognized the fact that tariff 
duties raised prices and created something of a burden upon the peo- 
ple, when, in 1884, it incorporated the following plank in its national 
platform: 

The Republican party pledges itself to correct the inequalities of the tariff and 
to reduce the surplus by such methods as will relieve the tax-payers without in- 
juring the laborer or the great productive interests of the country. 


And to the same effect and looking to a reduction of duties is the 
report of the Republican Tariff Commission, appointed by a Repub- 
lican Congress, after investigating the subject thoroughly and going 
the rounds of the United States for that purpose in 1882. (See Re- 
port Tariff Commission, 1882, volume 1, page 5.) 
other things: 


Early in its deliberation the commission became convinced that a substantial 
reduction of tariff duties is demanded, not by a mere indiscriminate, popular 
clamor, but by the best conservative opinion of the country, including that which 
has in former times been most strenuons for the preservation of our national in- 
dustrial defenses. Such a redaction of the existing tariff the commission 

not only as a recognition of public sentiment and a measure of justice to consum- 
ers, but one conducive to the industrial p „ and which, though 
it may be temporarily inconvenient, will be ultimately beneficia? to the special in- 
terests affected by such reduction. 1 


And farther on the report proceeds to say: 


Entertaining these views, the commission has sought to present a scheme of 
tariff duties in which substantial reduction should be the distinguishing feature. 
The average reduction in rates, including that from the enlargement of the free- 
list and the abolition of the duties on charges and commissions, at which the 
commission has aimed, is not less on the average than 20 per vent. and it is the 
opinion of the commission that the reduction will reach 25 per cent. 


As early as 1572 the necessity for a reduction of tariff duties was 
keenly felt throughout the country and was recognized in high 
places, 

Governor Morton, of Indiana, said in the Senate, April 30, 1672: 

Now, I wish to say to the Senate that [am strongly convinced that wo shonld 

o further and reduce the taritf in material respects upon many other articles. 

he country expects a large reduction; the country knows that it can be made; 
the country has been p this reduction, and the dominant party here is ro- 
N to the country for this reduction, and it will be held responsible if it is 
not made. 

The following extract from a speech of Mr. Kelley, delivered in 
the House April 22, 1872, is very appropriate at this time, and its 
prayerful consideration is earnestly comniended to the other side of 
this House. Mr. Kelley said: 


Ir . of May we shall have repealed no tax or duty and the 
people ask us in every paper and at every corner why we have continned the 
system of taxation so lasxely in excess of the demands of the Government, and 
the reduction of the public debt at the rate of $50,000,000 annum, outside of 
what is already 2 ed by law. On neither side of the House ean justification 
be found, nor I believe apologies for having hastily adopted a resolution of 
adjournment, which will prove entirely 8 the tax-payers, who are 
loaded at every point and whose profits are u in the excessive Treasury of 
the Government. 

Secretary Folger said, in his annual report of 1882: 

All agree that a revision of the tariff is necessary. The action of Congress 
creating a commission for that purpose renders discussion A 


unnecessary. The 
Secretary earnestly recommends a careful review of the tariff with a view to sub- 
stantial reduction. 

Senator SHERMAN said in a speech in the Senate, in reference to 
the question of tariff duties, while discussing the subject of a neces- 
sity for a return to the resumption of specie payment by the Govern- 
ment: 

If you converse with intelligent men engaged in the business of manufacturing 
they will tell you that they are willing to compete with England, France, Ger- 
many, and all the countries of Europe at the old rates of duty. If yon reduce 
their products toa specie basis and put them on the same footing they were on 
before the war, the present rates of duty would be too b. It wo not be 
necessary for scarce auy branch of industry to be protected to the extent of your 

resent tariff law. They do not ask for protection against the pauper labor of 

rope, but they ask protection against the creation of your own laws. 

And Senator SHERMAN also, in his report on an International Mone- 
tary Standard, on page 180, dated June 9, 1868, very pungently and 
truthfully says: 

Every advance towards a free exchange of commodities is an advance in civili- 
zation; every obstruction to a free exchange is of the same narrow, despotic 

irit which planted castles upon the Rhine to plunder peaceful commerce; every 
obstruction to commerce is & tax upon consumption; every facility toa free ex- 
ae cheapens commodities, increases trade and production, and promotes ciy- 

zation. 

Senator John F. Miller, Republican, from California, forcibly 
shows not only the degrading effect of tariff duties, but places the 
responsibility for it where it belongs. He said inthe Senate in 1882: 

The average American manufacturer is interested generally in two things, 
rm E EE ig heron Re TE 

cult te ive the o eal economy, w sug) 
rotective tariff and at the same time advocates the e = 
to this country without the limit. It means high prices for the labor which pro- 
dizement of capital and debasement of labor; greater 


It says among 


duces them; the . 
wealth to the wealthy and greater poverty to the poor. 
In relation to the prevailing dissatisfaction with the high rate of 


tariff duties, and the danger to that institution if this 
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tion is not heeded and removed, the language of Mr. MORRILL, in a 
specch on the tariff, delivered in March, 1872, is apropos. He said: 
If the present high rates of duty, unexampled in our country, and higher b 
' nearly pa ant they were in 1861, are maintained on metallio and textile 
fabrics alter we have repealed the very internal taxes which gave rise to them 
and after we bave substantially es them their raw material free of duties, wo 
shall have a feeling of dissatisfaction among the other interests in this country 
which will overthrow the whole system do greater harm than can possibly 
be done by a moderate reduction of the present rates of duty. 


And in the same connection I commend to the protected industries 
throughout the country the warning sounded by Mr. Garfield July 
13, 1878. It is as follows: 

Unless tho tariff men take heed, unless they consent to a rational and considerate 
adjustment of the tariff such as only can be made by the full light that a careful 
statistical study of the 8 will bring, I fear from them, more than any other 
source, a reaction which will — — by and by into free trade and all its conse- 
quences of evil to the manufac: g interests of the country. 

I desire to say that, in my judgment, it is not the best mode of defending a 
tariff to denounce every man who does not pronounce the sbibboleth after our 
fashion as an enemy of the tariff. 


But while Mr. Garfield was not in favor of a sudden removal of 
the tariff duties, he seems to haye been, nevertheless, a consistent 
member of the Cobden Club, as he looked forward to at least the 
ultimate adoption of its principles. “He said in 1870: 

Duties should be so high that our manufacturers can fairly compete with the 
foreign products, but not so high as to enable them to drive out the foreign arti- 

and enjoy » . of the trade, and regulate the prices as they please. 

is my doctrine of protection. If Congress puraues this line of policy stead- 

ily, we shall year after year apros more 9 to the basis of free trade, be- 

cause We 1 be more nearly able to compete with other nations on equal terms. 
Iam for a protection which leads to ultimate free trade. 


The effect of tariff duties on prices and the inception of their ap- 
plication as a protective feature on woolen and cotton goods are 
thus stated in an article on prices in the Cyclopedia of Political 
Science, volume 3, page 337: 

Tho tariff of 1816, having a special reference to cotton and woolen manufact- 
ures, was „ and is the first eee tariff. It marks the beginning 
of that long course of legislation nich has materially affected prices of manu- 
factured goods, and henceforward this must always be taken into account, as it 
artificially raises prices and introduces a disturbing influence. 


Benjamin Franklin, when a committee of the House of Commons 
asked him if the Pennsylvania colony did not practically relieve the 
land-owners and others from taxation and im heavy taxes on 
merchants to the injury of England’s trade, replied: 


If such special tax was imposed the merchants were experts with their 8 
and added the tax to the price of their goods and thus made the farmers and all 
land-owners pay their part of the tax as consumers, 


David A. Wells states a very obvious truth when he says: 
Any primary tax-payer— 


And that of course includes the importer, when he pays the tariff 
duties at the custom-house— 

Any primary tax-payer, who does not ultimately consume the thing taxed and 
who does not include the tax in the price of the taxed property or its products, 
must literally throw away his money, and must soon become bankrupt and dis- 


appear as a competitor; and accordingly the tax advancer will add the tax in his 
at ee if he understands simple addition. 


Senator SHERMAN, in a speech made in 1867, embodied the truth of 
the whole matter of the influence of the tariff on prices as tersely as 
I have seen it put anywhere, and have therefore used it a great deal 
in the discussion of this question. He said: 

Every law imposing a duty on imported goods is necessarily a restraint on trade. 
It imposes a burden upon the purchase and sale of imported goods and tends to 


— their importation. The expression a fre- trade tariff involves au ab- 
8 ty. 


But he says further, and which, if possible, is still more explicit: 


Every duty on imported merchandise gives to the manufacturer an advantage 
equal to the duty. 


The people must choose whether the surplus revenue is to be ob- 
viated by a reduction of taxes upon the necessaries of life or upon 
spirits and tobacco; and the following citations are given as indi- 
cating the true policy as against that policy adopted in the Repub- 
lican national platform of 1888, proposing to make whisky and to- 
bacco cheap, in order to furnish a pretext for making clothing and 
other necessaries of life dearer. 

President Arthur, in his annual message in 1882, said: 

A total abolition of the excise law would almost inevitably prove a serious, If 
not an insurmountablo obstacle to a thorough revision of the tariff and to any con- 
siderable reduction in import duties. The present tariff system is, in many re- 
Bisola; unjust. It makes unequal distributions, both of Its bnrdens and its Dene- 


Secretary Folger further said, in his annaal report of 1883: 


My last report said that the taxes upon spirits ani tobacco, being things not 
‘ul, should be retained rather than thoso upon the common necessaries of 

life; which, as a proposition, is not to be controverted. But it was conceded by 
all that a substantial reduction should be made upon nearly all imported articles 
subjected to duties. 


Mr. ALLISON, in referring to the causes which led to the enactment 
of the present tariff laws, said: 


The large internal-revenue tax was made the excuse and the canso of tho ad- 
vance of the tariff of July 14, 1862, and Jane 30, 1864. I quoted the language yes. 
terday, of the then chairman of Ways and Means in Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, 


himself a protectionist. * * He made a pledge upon this floor in 1862 that 


ufuetured 
were e ee Agree med of the internal-revenue taxes. 
MORRILL, subseq 8 of the Ways and Means Committee, declared that 


the act of June 30, 1 barge mer pin Py pease spiro op et was not 
intended as a measure which aho remain upon the statute-book as a protect- 
ive tariff in time of peace. 


Mr. ALLISON indicates plainly when tariff duties should be ro- 
duced. He says: 

It is admitted by all that the increase of the tariff was comnmienced and carried 
on upon the basis of the protective duties of the Morrill tariff of 1861; the increase 
of direct taxation, added to the price of domestic manufactu an in- 
creased tariff nece in order to prevent our country bein with cheaper 
ar riara suahs TP 

ma and oug ec ro e danger no or 
in 5 which was sought to be posta N duties. =S 5 

Mr. ALLISON yielded the floor for a moment to Mr. Cox, and that 
gentleman said: 

I desire to say, in addition to what has been said by the gentleman from Iowa 
p ALLISON], that I was on the committee of conference upon the tariff of 

864. The reason wey that conference report was made as it was made, the 
reason given by Mr. MORRILL and Mr, Fessenden, was that the internal tax had 
been raised, but that the moment the tax was reduced they would be in favor of re- 
ducing the custom duties. That was understood when tho report was made upon 


the tariff of 1864; it was one of the conditions leading the conference commi 
to report that measure. 


Mr. MORRILL, in the concluding portions of his speech, referred 
to by Mr. ALLISON, used the following language: 


This is intended as a war measure, a temporary measure, and we must give it 
our support as such. 


Again he speaks of it as— 


A war measure, imposed by the necessities of the Government, the scarcity of 
laborers, and the enormous direct taxation. 

To the same import are the following extracts taken from a speech 
of Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont, delivered May 19, 1870: 

At the same time it is a mistake of the friends of a sound tariff to insist upon 
the extreme rates imposed during the war, if less will raise the necessary revenue. 

And: 

Whatever percentage of duties were os 71 u fe 
nal taxes upon home manufactures should not — — 
of protection when such taxes have been repealed. There is no longer an equiva- 


lent; * protection has here no legitimate claims, and it may be taken off 
whenever direct taxes are repealed and less revenue is desired. 


President Cleveland, in his annual message, says in relation to the 
internal-revenue tax on whisky and tobacco: 
It must be conceded that none of the ngs subjected to internal revenue tax- 


ation are, strictly speaking necessaries; there appears to be no just 3 
e seems 


of this taxation by the consumers of these articles, and there 


go well able to bear the burden without hardship to any portion of the people. 


Senator SHERMAN expresses himself as follows in relation to re- 
duction of taxes: 
Then spread the balance of your reduction on the external taxes and do what 


little ou can until the Tariff Commission enables us to reduce the whole 
system in the course of external taxes: 


Again he said: 
But do not give away of our surplus revenue morse than half of it on an article 
(tobacco) which is the proper source of revenue, the legitimate subject of taxa- 


tion, on which the tax is more cheerfully paid and more easily collected than on 
any other in the whole range of the gamut of taxes. 


And now, concluding these quotations, lest I may be accused of 
using in the course of my remarks epithets, as applicable to the sys- 
tem of protective tariffs, that are impolite or too harsh or severe, 
the following precedent is cited from the opinion of the 8 
Court of the United States in the case of the Loan Association vs. 
Topeka (20 Wallace): 

To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the propert 
citizens, and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuala to private 


enterprises and built ap private fortunes, is none the less robbery because it is 
done under the forms of law and called taxation. 


If that language is not too severe in as dignified a body as that 
august tribunal, I trust I shall be excused for using language no 
harsher and no more unparliamentary. 

This chapter of 8 to be a suficient light and guide 
10 the feet and understanding of enough misguided e in 
leading them out of the dismal darkness of protection into the broad 
light of revenue reform, to bring the country back to its moorings 
from which it drifted, as a necessity of the war, in 1861. 

INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL TAXES. 

The present high-tariff duties were not originally exacted for pro- 
tection, no matter what may be now said to that end, but in the in- 
terest of the revenue made necessary by war; and they have been 
seized upon, since that necessity for revenue has ceased, by the greed 
and avarice of the beneficiaries engendered by the system. It is 
true, however, as appears by the authorities cited, that these high 
duties were largely to compensate manufacturers and others for the 
heavy internal-reyenue taxes then imnoa but with the distinct 
understanding and emphatic promises that these high duties should 
be reduced as the internal taxes were removed. Instead, however, 
of this being done, although all the internal-revenue taxes have 
been removed that were levied, except upon tobacco and spirits, the 
tariff duties remain, and are even more than 8 = cent. higher now 
than they averaged during and at the close of the war—the average 
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rate of duties for the last four years being 46 per cent., and for the four 
years, 1862, 1863, 1864, and 1865, being only 374 per cent. 

The report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for 1880 (see 
page 159) shows that the internal-revenue taxes in 1866 amounted 
to the enormous sum of $310,906,984, and which were collected from 
interests in the country much better able and caleulated to bear and 
furnish it than those which last year furnished the $220,000,000 rey- 
enue received as tariff duties on imports; butinstead of and without 
relieving the consumer from these oppressive duties, as had been 
eee the authorities in power proceeded to relieve the million- 
aire and millionaire interests from the internal-revenue tax, and 
re it, more than twenty-two years ago, to the extent of $236,236,- 

zus the following table will show: 


Table showing amount and kind of internal revenue repealed since 
1866 (From Report of Commissioner of Internal Revenue for 1880). 


Manufacturing products. $ 

Gross receipts, railroads, etc.. 11, 262, 429. 82 
Sales, stocks, gold, ote .... 4, 002, 282. 91 
Special taxes, eto 14, SH, 418. 05 
A cis cveccdsvcepeabenscadbslcbaust-senscsevegesunese cedcans 2, 982, 159. 03 


Pers geese 
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EFFECT OF DUTIES ON COTTON AND WOOLEN GOODS, 


We have considered heretofore how the application of tariff duties, 
or rather their addition to the cost price of individual artieles or a dol- 
lar’s worth of them, increased the prices of various articles. Now, let 
us look at the more general effect of these additions to such articles 
as relate to totals and grand totals; for it is through such illustra- 
tions that doubting but thoughtful persons are led to an understand- 
ing of the true situation. 

here were imported into the United States in the calendar year 
1888 woolen goods to the value of $52,681,482.56, invoice price, on 
which was paid a tariff duty or tax amounting to $35,373,627.05, thus 
making a compound to fix the prices of the country for such articles 
(not the value, mind you, for the invoice price fixed that), and which 
sums of goods and tax, when added together, make the sum of $88,- 
055,109.61. There were manufactured in this country, however, for 
the same period of time woolen goods to the estimated amount of, 
say, 8450 000 000, at prices fixed at the factories to correspond, as we 
have seen, with the prices increased by the tariff duties levied upon 
the imports of woolen goods at the rate of more than 67 per cent. 
above the actual invoice price, 

Now, it will at once appear by the application of the proper arith- 
metical rules that the amount of the estimated value of manufact- 
ures of woolen goods for the year 1888 as stated, divested of its 67 
per cent. of increase by reason of the tariff protection, would only 
amount to about the sum of $270,000,0C0, or $180,000,000 less than 
manufacturers could have procured for their goods, had it not been 
for the tariff duty of 67 per cent. on woolen goods. So that there- 
fore, while the tariff on woolen goods imported for the year 1888~’89 
took less than the sum of $35,500,000 out of the pockets of the people 
and put it into the Treasury (which was a little over 50 cents par 
capita for the entire population of the country), it took $180,000, 
more out of the pockets of the people, or about $3 per capita, and 

ut it as a bounty into the pockets of the woolen manufacturers. 
at is, for every dollar that went into the Treasury on account of 
woolen goods imported, between five and six dollars more were taken 
from the pockets of the consumers of woolen goods, that went into 
the pockets of the manufacturers, for whose benefit this system of 
robbery was invented and is now maintained. 

There was imported of cotton goods into the United States for the 
same year, 1888-89, the amount in value of $27,105,509.75, and on 
which was paid into the Treasury as tariff duties $10,841,969,54— 
making nearly an average rate of duty of 40 percent. There was 
manufactured of cotton ds in the United for the same period, in 
excess of exports, say, $375,000,000 worth. which is thought to be a 
fairestimate. Now, iy thesame system of reasoning and arithmetic 
we adopted in the case of the woolen goods, if the price of the home- 
manufactured article would be increased by the average rate of the 
duty on the imported goods, say, 40 per cent.—and that figure would 
not vary more than a cent and a fraction from the exact percentage— 
the amount of increased prices of the goods the consumer would 
have to pay for the same by reason of that duty would be $111,000,- 
000. That is, while the tariff taxes took ont of the pockets of the 
consumers of cotton goods imported into the country in 1888 the 
sum of $10,842,000 and put if into the Treasury, that same duty 
robbed the consumers of about $111,000,000 and paid it as a bounty 
to the cotton manufacturers. Thus itis apparent that on account of 
protection, legislated to the manufacturers of woolen and cotton 
— alone, the people of the seuna parin duties and bounties 

esum of nearly (in round 8 8300, 000, 000 annually, or nearly 
$5 capita on the estimated population. 

here were imported last year iron and steel and manufactures 
thereof to the amount of $43,510,133.66, and there was paid into the 
Treasury, as tariff duties thereon, the sum of 816, 909, 340.15, which 
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sums added together make the sum of $60,419,473.81 to fix the price 
of these 8 in the market. pees 


ON IRON AND STEEL. 


The amount of iron and steel manufactured in the country durin 
the same period, on a low estimate, may be placed at $550,000 000, 
and leaving out of the calculation tin- plate, which is not manufact- 
ured in this country, the average rate of duty would be consider- 
ably over 40 per cent. (nearly 44 per cent.) on what was importe 
but taking that rate as the ay e there would be in the amoun 
consumed as stated the sum of $158,000,000 in bounties—and on the 
pene that “the manufacturers have an advantage equal to the 

uty,” this robbery amounts to nearly $2.50 per capita, and demon- 
strates, while less than $17,000,000 is taken out of the pockets of the 
perl on imported iron and steel in one year and is put into the 

easury, the sum of $158,000,000 is taken out of their pockets and 
put as bounties or enhanced prices into the pockets of the protected 
manufacturers. 
Adding up separately the duties and bounties on woolen and cot- 

ton goods and on iron and steel consumed in the United States last 

ear, you will find that in round numbers the duties that went 
nto the Treasury amounted to $63,000,000, or about $1 per capita on 
the estimated population, and that the amount of bounties to manu- 
facturers was about $450,000,000, or more than $7 per capita, This 
makes a showing of nearly 830, 000 taken from the municipality of 
30,000 inhabitants, or $200,000 for each Congressional district on 
these articles alone, for purposes of revenue, while at the same time 
the same inhabitants are robbed of $210,000 in such municipality, or 
$1,400,000 in each Congressional district for the purposes of protec- 
tion to the manufacturers of these articles alone. 

EFFECT ON TOTAL MANUFACTURES. 


It is pleasant to contemplate what would have been the result if 
the country had not been robbed of this average of $7 per capita 
every year to pay to the cotton, woolen, iron, and steel manufact- 
urers in bounties, through the exactions of the protective tariff! 

By applying these simple rules, it is quite easy for every voterin the 
land to determine from the inhabitants of his municipa ity. whether 
county, city, town, or school district, how much it wou d save on 
these three articles of manufacture alone if the system of protective 
robbery were abolished and free trade in these articles prevailed as 
it does in England. But we haye made the calculation on woolen, 
cotton, iron, and steel manufactures alone, and find the extent of the 
tobbery to be $7 per capita, or, including the $63,800,000 revenue 
paid, $8 per capita every year, which is $48 for every head of a 

‘amily of six persons; but go on with the calculation till you have 
embraced the entire range of tariff duties which are levied on more 
than four thousand articles, then contemplate the result. 

The duties on the $123,400,000 worth of woolen and cotton 1 7 5 
and iron and steel imported into the United States paid $63,300,000 
in revenue to the Government, which would be about an average of 
51 per cent. on the invoice price of those articles, or only about 5 per 
cent, above the oe average of the ad valorem rate of duties on 
all dutiable articles; and this, as we have seen, cost the people $450,- 
000,000 more, which they had to pay to the manufacturers of similar 
articles in the United States for protection. These two sums, then, 
cost the people $513,300,000 last year on these articles alone, so that, 
by putting them on the free-list, the people would have saved that 
enormous sum in a single year. 

Theamount of that kind of merchandise imported last year is aniy 
a fraction over the one-fourth part of our dutiable imports, whic 
amount in all to about 485,000,000 on four thousand articles. So 
we see that if the people would save more than $513,000,000 by put- 
ting one-fourth part of our dutiable imports upon the free-list, as the 
duties on them averaged but little above the general average, it might 
be supposed that by putting them all upon the free-list the people 
would save four times as much, or $2,500,000,000 annually. This, 
however, would not be so to the full extent, as not so great an amount 
comparatively of other kinds of merchandise imported is manufact- 
ured in this country as there is of the woolen and cotton goods and 
iron and steel; but, making due allowance for that fact and taking 
all the facts and circumstances of the case into consideration, our 
ablest economists and scientists place the amount the opis of this 
country have to pay as indirect taxes on the merchandise they pur- 
chase and consume by reason of the tariff duties levied upon such 
articles, over and above what they would otherwise have to pay 
therefor, at the sum of $1,000,000,000 to $1,200,000,000 annually. 


PROTECTION FOR FARMERS. 


It is not therefore contended that in all cases the rate of tariff 
duties governs the increase in the selling price of the article, for 
that is obviously not true of such articles as we export in competi- 
tion with the markets of the world; hence it is not true of 7 
anything farmers produce for market. It can be true only of suc 
articles as are imported and sold in competition with our home pro- 
tected articles or that would be so impor and sold were if not 
for tariff duties. If it were true as to all the bounties instead of 
being limited to the sum stated it would be swelled to near one and 
three-fourths billions of dollars. 

That the proposition is not true as to farm products is because there 
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is no competition in their sale in this country from abroad, and their 
production being so largely in excess of home consumption there 
never can be. This exhibits the hypocrisy of the demagogical scheme 
of putting on i paper large promises of protection to the farmer by in- 
creasing fho uty on the kind of products he exports, and which can 
in no wise possibly be 1757 to come in competition with bim 
oct to decrease in the slightest degree the prices on what he has to 


Here are some of the importations the farmer last year had to con- 
tend with as shown by the official figures of the Treasury Depart- 
ment: 888 worth of lard, $978 worth of pork, $1,212.70 worth of corn, 
$352.75 worth of corn meal, 16 bushels of rye, and 1,946 bushels of 
wheat, while of these six articles the Uni States exported during 
the same time over $142,000,000 worth. 

The farmer will not only appreciate the attitude these dema- 
gogues put him in before the country by estimating his intelligence 
no higher than to suppose he can be duped by such miserable hypoc- 
risy, but they will also appreciate the grim sarcasm of the profes- 
sions to protect him on wheat and corn by raising the duty on the 
few bushels that are imported, when they realize that every grain 
of it that is brought into the country is bought by the farmers as 
seed, for the purpose of improving the production and character of 
their own crops. 

We have in our arithmetical calculations applied the doctrine of 
Senator SHERMAN,,that “every duty on imported merchandise gives 
to the manufacturer an advantage equal to the duty,” only to woolen 
and cotton goods and to iron and steel, to illustrate the genera! princi- 
ple; and not wishing to deceive any one who may be dis to con- 
fide in my statements, I do not even claim that in all of the varieties 
of those manufactures the benefits fully equal the duty, but that they 
do so substantially Ihave no sort of doubt. In some instances Where 
a class of articles are practically excluded from importation by high 
duties, manufacturers corner and control the market and sell their 
goods atly above what they might be imported for with the 
tariff duties added. Of course this could not continue long at any 
one time as to any particular article, but under skillful manipula- 
tion, in connection with trusts and combines, monopolists are con- 
stantly changing their lines and tactics as to the enhancement of 
prices, until practically it is safe to adopt the rule we have relative 
to the influence tariff duties exert in relation to prices, and the esti- 
mate that the aggregate enhancement from that cause alone is not 
less than from one billion to one billion two hundred million dollars 
annually is thought to be extremely conservative. 

If, however, these estimates were esteemed excessive, it would not 
destroy the argument or weaken the conclusions, if they should be 
reduced, for, when reduced to suit the most conservative view, the 
reasoning would still apply in all its force though the final result 
would show a reduced set of figures, so that after all, if in the main 
our n is correct, the system of protection must fall, under 
the calcium light that is thus shed upon it. 

Taking the lowest figures and making a practical application of 
them will have astrong tendency to open the eyes and understanding 
of the confiding consumer to the extent of the robbery perpetrated 
upon him. 

It amounts to about $15.50 per capita on the population every 

ear; and it has been going on ever since the war with a steady 
increase. Every town, city, or township of 3,000 inhabitants con- 
tributes annually $46,500 to this merciless robbery, and every 
county of 30,000 population furnishes yearly of this blood money 
$465,000, and every Congressional district gives up to this vicari- 
ous sacrifice an average of $3,100,000 annually! 

The material prosperity that would have resulted from leaving 
these annual excessive exactions for the last quarter of a century 
in the pockets of the people are simply incalculable. Instead of 
beggary and want and of depression and bankruptcy, there would 
now be an abundant prosperity. These benefits would have to be 
enjoyed to be fully appreciated, and it is only the future now that 
presents the opportunity for such realization. 

This robbery is no more startling in the enormous extent of it 
than in the enormity of the principle involved, for the $63,300,000 
raised by it for the Treasury on the four articles alluded to is itself 
an unnecessary and frandulent exaction that ought to be dispensed 
with to relieve the Treasury of its troublesome surplus, and to that 
extent, and to the extent of the $450,000,000 bounty money, relieve 
the people of that much of their more troublesome deficit. 

It will be seen very clearly from this consideration of the subject 
that if the Government were economically administered and $100,- 
000,000 thereby saved to the country, and if $130,000,000 were then 
raised from an income tax such as contemplated by the resolution I 
introduced into this House early inthe session (but which the Ways 
and Means Committee have not considered, and will not consider), 
then all tariff duties which realized last year $220,000,000 could be 
repealed and this country led up to free trade which Mr. Garfield 
said should be the object of all protective tariffs. 

Let us look a little further at the practical operation of this iniq- 
nitous Republican tariff, as it is worked by protectionists disguised 
in its home market” domino, to see the method by which the West 
is impoverished to enrich the people of the industrial States. 


WHO PAYS THE BOUNTY AND WHERE IT GOES. 


Take the article of cotton goods to illustrate the subject, and when 
that is understood it will prove a convenient key to the solution of the 
effect of all other bounties paid throngh the operation of this class 
legislation, in the interest of protected manufactures, 

e have seen that the consumption of cotton goods amounts to an 
e of say 85.50 per capita annually, and as there is a bounty in 
this of 40 per cent. to the manufacturer, who has an advan nal 
to the duty,” be it remembered, it would amount to $1.57 per capita. 
That means that Illinois, with her estimated 3,900,000 inhabitants, 
contributed last year, to pay the bounty on cotton manufactures 
occasioned by the protective tariff, $6,123, Every village of 1,000 
inhabitants contributed $1,570; every city of 3,000 inhabitants con- 
tributed $4,710, and every county or municipality of 35,000 popula- 
tion contributed for the same unjustifiable purpose (cotton bounties 
alone) the sum of $54,952. 

This amounts often to more than all the State and county taxes 
put together. The people fully realize the burden of these latter 
taxes, but they are paid willingly, as it is the necessary ro paid 
for the maintenance of good order and for civilized and christian 
society; but the payment of the former is enforced so insidiously 
and dexterously by the various legerdemain paraphernalia accompa- 
nying not only their collection, but in the matter of hoodwihking the 
people into its endurance, that the burden when taken altogether, 
though far greater than the sum of all the other taxes, is not realized 
or appreciated in any way approximating its full extent by the com- 


munity at large; otherwise it would not be endured patiently for a 


single moment. 
HOW DUTIES ON COTTON GOODS AFFECT ILLINOIS AND THE WEST. 


The people of the State of Illinois, as that State has no cétton 
manufactories any account of which has ever found its way into 
the Census or any other official report (and the same is substantially 
trne of all the Western States), will very naturally be led to inquire 
where this exhausting, constant drain goes, and what the people of 
Illinois get for it allin return. Here is the answer: 

According to Babcock’s Report on Textile Fabrics in the United 
States for 1889 this country had for that year between 14,000,000 and 
15,000,000 cotton spindles, Of these the South had about 2,000,000, 
New York and . e ee had 1,530,000, and New England about 
11,000,000. Rhode Island alone, with 2,069,600 spindles, equaled the 
entire Sonthern States. Massachusetts, with her 5,554,117 cotton 
spindles (and Dockham’s Textile Directory for {889 gives her 
5,905,875 cotton spindles, an increase of 575,755 in two years; and 
that is Boston authority over New York), nearly equals all the other 
States, leaving Rhode Island out of the estimate, while Rhode Isl- 
and and Massachusetts, with a united population scarcely exceeding 
2,000,000 in 1880, excel in the number of spin@les, and consequently 
in cotton manufacture, all the other States of the Union. 

The six New England States, with a population of a good deal 
less than one-thirteenth of the entire population, manufacture about 
four-fifths of all the cotton goods manufactured in the country. 
Rhode Island, with a population about as large as one Congressional 
district and three-fourths of another (276,000 inhabitants at last cen- 
sus) and having two Representatives in this House, manufactures 
more cotton goods than is consumed in Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa, 
with a population of nearly 6,000,000 in 1880 and having forty Rep- 
resentatives on this floor, So that therefore Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Iowa, having literally no cotton manufactories, may be said, for the 
sake of illustration, to contribute their share of the bounty on their 
consumption of cotton goods to Rhode Island. And they BOTE A 

1 pa eg now, say, of 8,000,000, the sum of such bounties woul 
is 2,560,000 annually. Is it any wonder then that the New England 
States, instead of being bankrupted with mortgage and other in- 
debtedness, should present such a contrast with the West as is in- 
dicated by the condition of the national and savings banks of the 
two sections of country, which is shown in the following tables? 


Table showing the loans and discounts, capital stock, and the surplus and 
undivided profits of national banks in the States indicated, with the 
per capita on the population as estimated by the Government actuary 
Sor June 1, 1889. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Z . T 
Tannen —⅛ir 
Average per capita of population * 
Capital stock, surplus, and undivided profits Jase 
Average per capita of populatiop nn 
` RHODE ISLAND, 
Matiniated: popnlation s oweacecccssssassenivcucset sanaaeddsace e 343, 000 
e . deateness a a $36, 000, 000 
Average per 8 of population «<0 $105 
Capital stock, surplus, and undivided profits „+ $26, 800, 000 
Average per capita of population $78. 01 


ILLINOIS. 


r eknsacssisouopijosissratrpnsnonad 
SCOUTS. 0-02.20 ecseree - 


Estimated 
Loans and 


Average pe on 
Capital stock, surplus, and undivided profits 
Average per capita of population 


pee 
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Table showing the amount f deposits in the savings-banks of the siz New 
England States and in six Western States na and the number of de- 
positors, with the average deposit to each individual in each State, for 
the year 1889. Compiled from the report of the Comptroller of Currency 
for 1889. (See page 225.) 

SIX NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Amount of | Number of on a 
deposits. depositors. depositor. 
„ T $315, 185, 000 983, 202 $320 
— — 105, 850, 000 287, 776 370 
Rhode Island W 57, 700, 000 123, 102 468 
New Hampshire 57, 301, 000 145,021 395 
—— ͤ S E E T, 40, 970, 000 124, 562 330 
61,759 288 
1, 725, 422 B45 
99, 245 $242 
43, 669 301 
29, 605 257 
16, 797 237 
11, 696 238 
519 92 
201, 533 206 


Many profitable comparisons and contrasts will suggest themselves 
from an inspection of these tables, but I know of none more suggest- 
ive than that the many millions that have gone into the pockets of 
the people of the little State of Rhode Island, from year to year, con- 
tributed, as stated, by Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin, have helped to 
swell its savings-bank deposits till they exceed those of the six West- 
ern States combined. 

NOME MARKET RACKET. 


Protectionists insist, however, that the farmer is recompensed for 
these enforced contributions by the building up of a ‘‘ home market” 
to absorb his surplus produce! But how does this help the farmers 
in the West, since the nine industrial States (so called) in the East 
raise substantially all the agricultural produce themselves that they 
consume? And while the State of Rhode Island—the little joker— 
charges the States of Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin some twelve aud 
a half million dollars annually, extra—that is, more than England 

-would charge—for the cotton goods alone that they consume, there is 
bably not a Congressional district in my State, outside of Cook 
Bounty, that does not embrace some single county, that does not raise 
more surplus produce, annually, than the whole State of Rhode Island 
consumes, And my Congressional district alone, taking one year with 
another, will raise more surplus farm produce than is imported for 
consumption by Rhode Island and Massachusetts, which manufact- 
probably one-half of the woolen and four-fifths of the cotton goods 
ure for the entire United States. 

Such is the pernicions and delusive character of the“ home- 
market” humbug when stripped of its most deceitful and high- 
sounding endearments. < 

But the policy of compelling people to buy at home, and pay two 
prices for what they buy, and obtain half price for what they sell in 
order to build up a “‘home-market” is in keeping with all the 
other absurdities of protection; and it is preposterous to insist that 
the Western farmer should be taxed on all the manufactures he con- 
sumes to build up a home market, when he is compelled to send what 
he raises, and which is not consumed in the West, out of the country 
to a foreign market in competition with pauper labor, and espe- 
cially when the home market he is building up by this process is a 
home market for the Eastern farmer only, who gets for his produce 
as much more than the Western farmer does as it costs the latter to 
transport it there, which would be from 20 per cent. to 50 per cent. of 
the entire price. 

No less untenable is the pretense the country is richer by exclu- 
sive domestic exchanges, 

Is the country richer or poorer when it sends out a cargo of 100,000 
bushels of wheat, worth $100,000, and brings back in exchange for 
it a cargo of sugar worth $200,000! The answer is obvious; yet 
3 assure the farmer it would be better for the country 

f he would exchange his bushel of wheat with the sugar trust 
in New York for 10 pounds of sugar than it would for him to send 
it abroad, whence he could bring back 50 pounds in exchange for it 
if he were not prohibited from doing so by law, or if he would ex- 
change 15 bushels of wheat at a home market for a suit of protected 

' clothes, instead of sending it abroad and bringing back for it, not 
only a better suit of clothes, but $9 in money besides! In this last 
transaction how much poorer would the country be for having ex- 
changed $15 worth of wheat for $15 worth of clothing and $9 in money 
to boot! And how much better off would the farmer be who did 
this than his neighbor who, a disciple to the home-market decep- 
tion, had exchanged his 15 bushels of wheat at home for a protected 
suit of clothing! 


PROTECTION TO INCREASE WAGES, 

The grim humor that such a subject for an essay as“ the benefits 
the farmer gets from protection” suggests to ny mind is only equaled 
by that of the other twin absurdity, that the laboring man, the 
wage-worker in this country, is benefited by being taxed heavily, 
either directly or 3 on almost everything he consumes, from 
the cradle to the grave, while even these latter outfits are not ex- 
empt from the insidious imposition. 
ithout stopping to discuss the influence of tariff duties on wages 
or to ex the false pretense that a protective tariff is n to 
enable the manufacturer to pay higher wages in this 5 
in the old, the following table is given, Which contains all the ele- 
ments on which to base numberless comparisons and arguments that 
will suggest themselves readily to the close observer. 

It will be seen from these tables that the tariff duties, instead of 
merely compensating the manufacturers for the difference in the 
price of labor in this and the old country, which they pretend is all 
they ask, average more than double the entire labor cost of most of 
the articles manufactured ; and the manufacturer, out of the benefits 
arising from this burden imposed upon the 8 pockets a large 
percentage of the tariff bounties over and above his legitimate prof- 
Ki ae paying his entire labor account out of the bounties due to 

iff duties. 7 


Table compiled from the Tenth Census by Mr. Seaton, Superintendent, 
showing value of various manufactured products, per cent. of labor 
cost, and rate of duty existing and proposed. 


1 Percent- 
Value of 

Industries. product. Labor. 12 0 se 
S $31, 792, 802 | $6, 835, 218 21.5 
5 210, 950, 383 | 45, 614, 410 21.0 
Bolts, nuts, too 10, 073, 330 1. 981, 300 10.7 
Nails and spikes 5, 629,240 1, 255,171 22.3 
Tron 13, 292,162 | 1, 788, 258 13.5 
Oil, casto: 653, 900 44,714 6.8 
Oil, linseed 15, 393, 812 681, 677 4.4 
Screws (smallest) 2, 184, 532 450, 542 20.9 
Wool hats (cheap) 8. 516,569 | 1,893, 215 22.2 
Woolen goods 160, 606, 721 25, 836, 392 16.1 
Worsted goods 33,549,942 | 5, 683, 027 16.9 


* Clothing made, 50 per cent. Some worsteds increased to 130. 


That the difference in wages between this country and England 
is due to protective tariff duties is a false assumption as evidenced 
by the fact that the difference was much greater under the low tariff 
of 1846 than it is now; and the following table clearly demonstrates 
that other influences than tariff duties operate to make differences 
in wages: 


Table showing the relative average wages in the several Slates, computed 
rom returns relating to wages taken from the Tenth Census reports of 
the United States, estimating three hundred working days in the year, 


States. Wages. 13 Than those ia— 
South Carolina... 80. — 
70. 
88 
+92 
1.014). 
1.00 
1.09 
1.10 
Lil 
1.13 
Ponnaylvania. 2 <<... 2.2 cccdecsccnsecacns 1. 15 
Iowa 1.15 
Massachusetts 1.21 
New Jersey 1.22 
New York.. 1.28 
Connecticut 1.28 |. 
Colorado 1.53 
Titinoi 1.32 Ohio. 
1,32 Maine. 
1.82 Vermont. 
1.32 Massachusetts. 
1. 50 South Carolina. 
1.59 New Hampshire. 
1. 50 Maine, 
1.59 Massachusetts, 
1.37 Maine, 
1,27 Massachusetts. 
127 Ohio. 


It will be seen by the foregoing table that the wages in Illinois 
(81.32) are 25 per cent. higher than in Ohio, 50 percent, higher than 
in Maine, 47 per cent. higher than in Vermont, and 10 per cent. 
higher than in Massachusetts. Wages in California ($1.59) are 319 

r cent. bighee than in North Carolina, 57 per cent. higher than in 

ew Hampshire, 70 per cent. higher than in Maine, and 30 per cent. 


` 


higher than in Massachusetts. Wages 
cent. higher than in Maine, 5 per cent. higher than in Massachusetts, 
and 20 per cent. higher than in Ohio. 


HOW BHALL REVENUE BE RAISED? 


Now, whilst I believe in the principles of free trade and favor the 
Substitution of an income tax in the place of tariff duties on raw 
materials and the necessaries of life, and eventually on substantially 
all other articles of commerce, yet I do not favor this being done in 
such haste or with such violence as to compel manufacturers to aban- 
don their business and retire to private life on the millions they have 
wrested from the people, and thus throw a portion of the community, 
small though it would be, temporarily out of employment; but these 
burdens upon the people should be reduced gradually, and, while not 
too rapidly, their removal should be begun immediately, and be 
prosents with such dispatcl: as to restore this country to an endur- 

g prosperity within at least the lifetime of some of those who haye 
24 J ag the country’s subjection to ruinous taxation and commercial 
ndage. 

I might as well say, once for all, in anticipation of the usual free- 
trade howl, that I have discussed simply the general effect of tariff 
taxation upon prices, etc., and compared the condition of things as 
they now exist in the premises with what they would be without 
any tariff taxes whatever; as there would be none at least beyond 
the expenses of proper commercial regulations, in case the income tax 
sto be adopted and the internal-reyenue taxation properly main- 

ined. 

Lam by no means in hostility with my party in this contest, and 
most heartily join it in Hemanding a reduction of the war taxes, and 
if I go a little further and ask that this reduction shall continue 
with all convenient sone till the country shall be assured of their 
ultimate extinction, I am not aware that there need be any differ- 
ence between the Democratic pey and myself in that particular, 
since it has never advocated a tariff duty for any other pope than 
the collection of necessary revenue for the economical administra- 
tion of the Government; and whenever that purpose can be better 
ere in a juster manner it has no further use for tariff taxa- 

on at all, 

The people must not be frightened by the cry of free trade, if they 
desire to see the income tax supersede the present oppressive system 
of taxation; and the mechanic and laborer must not be dismayed 
by the bugaboo of competition with the pauper labor of Europe.“ 
These are all ghosts and penne that will disappear as you courage- 
ously approach them with the torch of enlightenment and the steady 
step of determined purpose. ; 


REDUCE THE COST OF PRODUCTION. 


The subtle argument of protection that free trade paralyzes man- 
ufacturing industries must yield to stubborn facts, and after the 
heresy of a protective tariff is incontrovertibly confuted by irresist- 
ible logic, it is doubly satisfactory to find that our theory of tariff 
reform is fully vindicated by the truths of history. Senator CUL- 
Lom’s magazine article already alluded to is one of the special ef- 
forts to induce the country to believe that if protection isabandoned 
as the legislative policy of the country the farming and other indus- 
trial interests will be overrun by those seeking employment and 
business, who have been thrown out of work by the ruin wrought 
to the manufacturing industries through the substitution of a free- 
trade policy; and such is the theory of the whole body of protec- 
tionists. The answer to it allis found in the fact that the reduction 
in the cost of production and in the price of the article that would 
follow such a policy, and in the increased consumption and demand 
that would necessarily follow such reduction in prices, would neces- 
sarily increase Seas e and this in turn would create a drain 
on the other overcrowded industries, and thus wages in all the in- 
dustries of the country would be rapidly increased. 

It must be always remembered this cheapening process comes about 
through the cheapening of the cost of production on the one hand, 
as well as throngh the cutting down of artificial and excessive profits 
to the proprietors of protected manufactures, occasioned by giving 
to such manufacturers ' an advantage equal to the duty” levied by 
virtue of the protective tariff. This wholesale cheapening process 
results of necessity in adding corresponding comfort and happiness 
to the masses of the people, while I am free to confess it will be limit- 
ing and remitting monopolies and protected industries to legitimate 

rofits, and make less rapid the accumulations of gigantic fortunes; 
Put while cutting down the excessive accumulations of protected in- 
dustries it will, at the same time, in a legitimate and most substantial 
way, tend to make permanent and desirable the true and provident 
wealth of the country, and thus enable our manufacturers to compete 
8 manufacturers of foreign countries in the markets of the 
world. 

Permanent wealth, so far as wealth can be permanent (for wealth 
mustin a manner constantly be undergoing a reproduction), espe- 
cially so far-as relates to matters of personalty, is the difference be- 
tween the price of the article or subject and the cost of its produc- 
tion; and consequently unnecessary cost of production is waste, and 
waste of course retards the accumulation of wealth and reduces the 
fund from which both profits aud wages alike are drawn. This theory 
alike applies to individuals and to nations, and goes to the very 


in Missouri ($1.27) are 44 per 
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foundation of the whole question of tariff legislation as it effects 
pes while in it lies as well the true relation between capital and 
abor. 


LOW TARIFF MAKES PROSPEROUS TIMES. 


Thenif our theories which seem so plausible are the true ones, they 
must be verified by the facts of history, and, as we hayesaid, they are. 

Now what are these facts? 

When what is called the“ free-trade tariff” of the Democrats was 
adopted in 1846, instead of ruining manufacturing business and de- 
creasing the price of labor, as it was predicted then as well as now 
a revenue tariff would do, it had directly the opposite effect, asin fact 
our oma theories demonstrate that policy will necessarily always 
produce, 

The number of manufactories increased from 123,025 in 1850 to 
140,433 in 1860, or more than 14 per cent., while under high protec- 
tion they increased less than 1 per cent. from 1870 to 1880. Capital- 
ists, instead of being compelled to withdraw their capital from manu- 
factures after the free-trade tariff” was adopted in 1846, actually 
increased their capital, from 1850 to 1860, 90 per cent., while the in- 
crease from 1870 to 1880 was only 32 per cent. under a high protect- 
ive tariff, and production increased from 1850 to 1860 at the rate of 
85 per cent., and only 15 per cent. from 1870 to 1880, 

he total estimated true wealth of the country rose in round num- 
bers from seven billions in 1850 to sixteen billions in 1860, or an 
increase in ten years of 129 per cent., while the increase was only 45 
r cent. from 1870 to 1880; so that these statistics show that manu- 
actures and total wealth have increased more rapidly under the 
pavon of low tariff than under high tariff for like periods of time, 
his most gratifying showing for low tariff is not confined to manu- 
factures only, but extends to all the other branches of business in 
the country. 

These comparisons are shown in a most gratifying manner by the 

5 1 — figures taken from the last census report and tabulated as 
‘ollows: 


Table showing the relative increase in the manufacturing interests, and 
the total wealth in the United States Secor the two decades 2 1850 
ed from the Un 


to 1860 and from 1870 to 1880, compi ted States 
census report for 1880. 
Amount of ca Total wealth 
ital invested. Total net] of countr; 
(millions). — > (millions). 
$533 $1,019 $7,136 
1,010 1,886 16,180 
. 17,408 $477 867 9,024 
or 14 per cent. | or 90 per cent. or 85 per cent. or 126 per cent. 
e—a .:— 
2,118 4,232 30,063 
2.700 5,370 43,642 
682 1.138 | 13,574 
or 32 per cent. or 26 per cent. or less than 4d 


| per cent. 


And to the same effect is the following table, which shows that 
during the ten years of low tariff indicated from 1850 to 1860 the 
principal manufacturing industries were so prosperous and inde- 
pendent of foreign competition in the markets of the world that 
the exportation of cotton goods increased 134 cent. and that of 
iron and steel 200 per cent., while the exportation of the former fell 
off 9 per cent. from 1860 to 1880 under high tariff, and the increase 
in the exportation of the latter for the last-named period increased 
only 121 per cent., or 79 cent. less in twenty years of high tariff 
than for the ten years of Democratic low tani. from 1850 to 1860. 
The exportation of the manufactures of wood increased for the first 
period of ten years 109 per cent., but for the last period of twenty 
years only 62 per cent. 


Table showing exports of manufactures of cotton, iron and steel, and wood 
From the United States for years indicated. 


| 
Manufactures 
Manufactures Manufactures 
Years. of cotton. of a of wood. 

1 $4, 700, 000 $1, 900, 000 $4, 800, 000 
1000 re cnn crenes cccescbeoasusens 11, 000, 000 5, 700, 000 10, 000, 000 
Increase in ten years..... 6, 300, 000 3, 800, 000 5, 200, 000 

Or 134 per cent. | Or 200 per cent. | Or 109 per cent. 
FÄ AE T 11, 000, 000 5,700, 000 10, 000, 000 
ET 10, 000, 000 12, 000 16, 200, 000 


Increase in twenty years . 1, 000, 000 6, 900, 000 6, 200, 000 
Or 9 per cent. Or 121 per cent. | Or 62 per cent. 
(decrease). 


“ and the facts embraced in these tables 
and the arguments deducible therefrom annihilate the contention 


Facts are stubborn thin 


that a reduction of the tariff duties would ruin the country, since 
its prosperity was at its height during the period of low tariff, when 
they ran downward from 26 per cent. to less than 18} per cent. 
on dutiable imports, while for the last four years they have aver- 
aged above 46 per cent., and if this bill becomes a law, they will, in 
less than two years range largely above an average of 50 per cent.” 


COMPARATIVE EFFECTS OF TARIFF ON COMMERCE AND SHIP BUILDING. 


The most painful and melancholy view of the effects of protec- 
tion as compared with comparative free trade is to be found in the 
influence it exerts over the shipping and commercial interests of the 
country ; not, perhaps, because the baleful results are greater here 
than to agricultural interests, but because they can be more accu- 
rately observed, measured, and stated. 

Let us first compare the total exports and imports under the two 

riods of protection, the one ending with the fall of the old Whi 
tariff in 1846, which had been the outgrowth of the old Harrison an 
Tyler campaign of 1340, and the other beginning with the establish- 
ment of the present tariff in 1861, with the fourteen years operation 
of the Democratic low-revenue tariff, adopted in 1846 and ending 
with the fiscal year of 1860. 

The exports and imports of the country which, for three years 
prior to 1846, under the old Whig protective policy, had averaged 
only $200,000,000 annually, increased to $907,000,000, or over $302,- 
000,000 annually, for the three years immediately following the 

ear 1846, under the influence of the low revenue or Democratic 
{aritt. Tirat is, our foreiga commerce increased in three years more 
than 50 per cent. in favor of the reduced tariff duties. 

In 1845, the year before the adoption of the low-tarif policy, our 
total exports and imports amonnted to the sum of $233,000,000, or 

11 per capita of the estimated population, but they increased to 

,000,000, in 1860, being an increase of 230 per cent. and amount- 
ing to 824.50 a canta In 1888 the total exports and imports 
amounted to $1,525,000,000, being an increase of 100 per cent. over 
1860, and the per capita of the population estimated at 63,000,000, 
being $24}, or less than in 1860. 3 

This melancholy contrast between the two 8 the one of four- 
teen years under the Democratic low tariff, between 1846 and 1860, 
and the other under the highest tariff duties known in the history 
of the country, being twenty-eight years, from 1860 to 1888, onght to 
be accepted as the strongest possible argument for the abolition of 
protective duties. Inthe Democratic period, so tospeak, the increase, 
as we have seen, was 230 per cent. in fourteen years, while the popu- 
lation only increased 55 per cent., yet in double that time, or twenty- 
eight years, being an extraordinarily high protective tariff period, 
the increase was only 100 per cent., while the increase in the popu- 
lation was nearly in the same ratio, thus showing a difference in 
favor of the low-tariff period over the other of more than 250 per 
cent. when the lengths of the two periods are considered. It should 
be kept prominently in mind in studying this contrast that tariff 
duties went down before the close of the low-tariff period below an 
average of 18} per cent., while for the year 1888 they averaged above 
47 per cent. 

ometimes our Republican friends contend that free-trade tariffs, as 
they delight to call them, turn the “balance of trade” against us. 
While this“ balance of trade” delusion is too complex and lengthy a 
sale for discussion here, yet, as from the standpoint of onr polit- 
i > abe they seem to deem it important, it might be well to 
their attention to the fact that in 1846, at the close of the eper- 
ation of the Whig tariff, the balance of trade was against us over 
$8,000,000, and in 1888, aftertwenty-eight years of the high protective 
3 balance of trade was against us abont $48,000,000, while 
in 1860, at the close of fourteen years operation of the Democratic 
low tariff, the balance of trade was in our favor about $38,000,000, 

These same Government statistics also show that in 1860 Amer- 
ican ships carried 66} per cent. of our foreign commerce, and that 
now, while that carrying trade has doubled, our ships carry 
less than 14 per cent. of it. American vessels, therefore, receive 
less than $34,000,000 out of the estimated $250,000,000 paid annually 
for carrying our foreign commerce. Our ships at the close of the 
„golden Democratic” period just referred to carried 8507, 000,000 
worth of the $762,000,000 of our foreign commerce, while, now that 
commerce has doubled, they carry only $191,000,000 worth, ora 
little over one-third as much as they did Sweaty Ss ht years ago, 
and absolutely more than $3,000,000 less than in 1840, fifty years ago. 

The trade of ship-building, that forms so important a part in the 
industries of a prosperous nation, has suffered in the same disastrons 
ratio during the decades of protection. 

The last official report of the Commissioner of Navigation to the 
Secretary of the Treasury (see pages 191 and 192) shows that for ten 
years prior to 1846 there were built in the United States steam and 
sailing vessels to the capacity of less than one and one-fifth millions 
of tons, or an ay of a fraction over 200,000 tons per annum, 
while in the ten years following 1846 there were built like vessels to 
the capacity of over 4,000,000 of tons, or an average of 400,000 tons 
8 And in the last ten years the falling off has taken us 

ack again to half the average for the ten years following 1846. 

Such is the ruin wrought to our maritime industries and to our 
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once proud and commanding commercial supremacy. Whata sad 
commentary upon our present tariff and shipping laws these fi 
present; and what a startling contrast with the prosperity of the 
golden period from 1846 to 1861. 

TARIFF LEGISLATION—IlISTORICAL. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I will not dilate on the beneficent effect of 
the Democratic “free-trade tariff” of 1846 further than to say it was 
accepted by the whole country as entirely and absolutely satisfactory 
up to the time the requirements of the war gave rise to the necessity 
for greater revenues. In 1857, after that law had been in operation 
eleven years, the Republican party, then in itsinfancy and for the first 
time in its history coming into the control of this House, joined with 
the Democrats in making those low-tariff duties still lower. The 
beneficent effect of the tariff of 1846 is attested as well by the action 
of Con and of Republican statesmen contemporaneous with the 
operation of the law as it is by the facts of history and the indorse- 
ment of the Democratic party. 

The tariff bill of 1846 passed the Honse by a vote of 114 yeas to 93 
nays, all the Massachusetts Representatives votin inst it and 
New England giving 19 votes against it to9 votes in its favor. Now, 
observe how the 3 statements as to the satisfactory workings 
of R law are verified by the incontrovertible testimony of the record 
itself. 

In 1857 the law by which wool was put upon the free-list—and other 
tariff duties were reduced still lower than they were by the act o 
1846—passed the House by the vote of 118 yeas to 72 nays, with all o 
Massachusetts’ votes having changed to the affirmative and New 
England giving 18 votes in its favor to 9 agdinst it, thus completely 
changing front on the question in eleven years. So satisfactory was 
the working of a Democratic tariff! The old Whig high protective 
tariff of 1842, and which knocked the Harrison Whig * out in 
1844, passag the House by a vote of 103 yeas to 99 nays, Rew ngland 
sustaining protection by a vote of 26 yeas to 7 nays. 

The following interesting table is given showing the changin 
vote of New England in the lower House of Congress on the tariff 
laws of 1842, 1846, and 1857, as well as the total yote compiled from 
Senate document, first session, Forty-eighth Congress; 


Ahn. pacscasenswae 
New Hampshire.. . 
Vermont 
Massachusetts. 
Connecticut.. 4 
Rhode Island.................- 


It may be interesting to remember that the low-tariff bill of 1846 
passed the Senate on a tie vote, by the casting vote of Mr. Dallas, 
of Pennsylvania, the Vice-President, in its favor. 

he was a Democrat from what is and what was then regarded 
as the stronghold of protection in this country, tariff reformers 
should join hands in the erection of a monument to his memory for 
that act alone, if for none other. He, however, left one for himself 
when he cast that vote that will be as enduring as the memory and 
history of the protective tariff struggles in this country shall be. In 
casting that decisive vote the Vice-President said: 

It onght to be remembered that this exercise of the taxing power was origi- 
nally intended to be temporary. The design was to foster feeble, ‘infant manu- 
factures, especially such as were essential to the defense of the country in time 
of war. In this design the people have persevered until these saplings have 
taken root, have become vigorous, expanded and pran and are prepared to 
enter with confidence the field of fair, free, anq universal competition. 

The arrival of this period of time has been anxiously looked for by a large por- 
tion of our fellow-citizens, who deem themselves peculiar and almost 8 
sniferers by the policy of protection. 

‘They have sometimes, perhaps 83 endeavored to anticipate it. Their 
numbers, at firat entitled only to influence from their patriotism and intelligence, 


have gone on gradually increasing as the system ripened to its fruit, and thoy 
now constitute a decided majority of the people of the Union. 

Thus do we find illustrated the old proverb that “history repeats 
itself,” as the times are once more ripe for a return to that policy 
that brought forth such gratifying results from 1846 to 1861. 

There are not wanting abundance of authorities from among Re- 
publican statesmen 1 | the beneficence of this misnamed 
“ free-trade” policy, but as I have already consumed much time in 
the quotation of authorities, I will add but three or four more, for 
the tenefit of our protection friends only, since our Democratic 
brethren need none. 

Senator Wilson, of Massachusetts, afterwards Vice-President of 
the United States, in a speech in the Senate when the proposition 
to reduce the Democratic low tariff of 1846 still lower was pending 
in the Senate in 1857, said: 

‘The manufacturers, Mr. President, make no war upon the ver renee e, 
assume that the reduction of the duty on wool, or the ra ares of the Saty ali 
gether, will infuse vigor into that drooping interest, stim home prodacti 
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diminish the im; tion of foreign woolen manufactures, and afford a steady and 

increasin, 8 8 wool. They believe this policy will be more 

beneficial to the wool-growers, to the tural interests, than the present 

policy. The manufacturers of woolen fabrics, many of them men of large experi- 

ence and extensive knowledge, entertain these , and they are sustained in 

1 by the experience of the great manufacturing nations of the Old 
orld. 

Since the reduction of the duties on the raw materials in England, since wool 
was admitted free, her woolen manufactures have so increased, so Eg ce that 
the production of native wool increased more than 100 per cent. The experience 
of England, France, and Belgium demonstrates the wisdom of that policy which 
makes the raw materials duty, free. Let us profit by their example. 


. 

If our manufactures are to increase, to keep pace with the aoc and the 

growing wants of our people if we have the control of the markets of our own 

country; if we are to meet with and compete with the manufacturers of England 

and other nations of Western Europe in the markets of the world, we must have 

our raw materials admitted duty free or at a mere nominal rate. 15 
. * * 

We of New England believe that wool, especially the cheap wools, manila, hemp, 
flax, raw silk, lead, tin, brass, hides, linseed, and many other articles used in our 
manufactures can be admitted duty free, or at a mere nominal duty, withont in- 
juring to any extent any considerab e productive interests of the country. 

> * 


In closing, Mr. President, the remarks I have felt it to be my duty to submit to 
the Senate, I wish to say to the Senate and the country, that the Commonwealth 
I represent in part on this floor—I say in part, for Sy cole o Mr. ee 
after an enforced absence of more than nine month here to-night to give 
vote if he can not raise his voice for the interest of his State—has a deep interest 
in the modification of the tariff of 1846 by this Congress. Her merchants, manu- 
facturers, mechanics, and business men in all the departments of a varied in- 

want action now before the Thirty-fourth Con, passes away. 

‘They are for the reduction of the revenues to the actual wants of an economical 
ad tration of the Government; for the depletion of the Treasury, now filled 
with millions of hoarded gold; for a free-list embracing articles of prime necessity 
we do not produce; for mere nominal duties on articles which make up a large 

of our domestic industry, and for such an adjustment of the duties on 
productions of other nations that come in direct competition with the prodacts of 
American capital, labor, and skill as shall impose the least burdens upon that 
capital, labor, and skill. 

Do not forget that this speech was made by one of the vatos tent Re- 

ublican leaders the party ever had, and that it was made to reduce 

e Democratic ‘free-trade tariff” still lower, and in this he was 
indorsed by his pany in both Houses of Congress and throughout the 
entire country. And yet we hear the blatant demagogues of that 
party to-day crying out that a reduction of tariff duties Will ruin the 
country, when at the same time the ce reduction leaves them 
more than 100 per cent. higher than they were when the present high 
duties were established during the war. 

The sagacions and consistent Mr. ALLISON, of Iowa, said in the 
House, March 24, 1870, in regard to the nature and character of the 
tariff of 1846: 

The tariff of 1846, althongh confessedly and professedly a tariff for revenue, 
was, so far as re; all the great interests of the country, as perfect as any that 
we have ever had. 

Mr. Garfield, in this House, in March, 1878, after a long and care- 
ful statistical review of the condition of the country from 1850 to 
1860, in answer to the charge that the year of 1860 had not been one 
of prosperity because of the prevalence of the low-tariff duties, said 
in concluding: 

We can find ample ground for the sufficient protection of American mannfact- 
urers without distorting the history of our country. The gentleman’s position 
lays him open to this dangerous reply, that if the low tariff and insufficient vol- 
ume of currency of 1860 ca © alleged distress of that year, how will ho 
account for what he admits the great distress of 1877, with a much higher tariff 
and threo times the currency of 1860? x 

The fact is, Mr. Chairman, the decade from 1850 to 1860 was one of peace and 

meral ryan The aggregate volume of real and personal property in the 

nited States in 1850 was in round millions $7,135,000,000; in 1860 it was $16,159, - 
000,000, an increase of 126 per cent., while the 1 increased but 35 per 
cent. Yet to suit a theory of finance we are told that 1860 was a r of great 
distress and depression of business, equaled only by the distress of the present 
ar. I hold that the facts I have recited establish, in so far as anything can 
established by statistics, that the year 1860 was a year not only of gencral 
peace, but of very general prosperity in the United States. 

And Mr, Blaine, as a historian, not as a politician, said in the first 
volume of his book Twenty Years in Congress (volume 1, page 196), 
in reference to the same tariff law and the effects of it upon the 
country during the period for which it was in force, that— 

The tariff of 1846 was yielding abundant revenue and the business of the coun- 
try was in a flourishing condition at the time his Administration (General Tay- 
lor's) was organized. Money became very abundant after the year 1849. Large 

aunts a were 1 W tees was L and ra a rae ac 
o pros of the country was general and apparen ne. e 
e Zmbadled in the tariff of 1846 seemed for a time to be A EENE vindi- 
cated and approved that resistance to it ceased, not only among the people, but 
among protective economists, and even among manufacturers to a large extent. 
general was this acquiescence that in 1856 a protective tariff was not suggested 
= 22 hinted by any one of the three parties which presented Presidential can- 
ates. 

Mr. Chairman, I have yielded so much of my time to the eminent 
statesmen from whose speeches and writings the many quotations 
embodied have been taken because their statements are more forci- 
ble than I can put them and because their opinions are entitled to 
and carry a great deal 8 than my own; and therefore no 
apology need be offered for introdueing them here in such profusion, 
and I shall conclude the paese of prosperity wrought by the Dem- 
ocratic low tariff of 1846 by a quotation from the very able speech 
of our most eminent and popular associate and former 8 er of 
this House, Mr. CARLISLE, delivered May 19, 1888. He gaits ` 

Instead of paralyzing the industries and pauperizing labor in New England, 
or any other part of the country for that matter, the act of 1846 in: new 
life and vigor into our languishing manufactures and secured more constant em- 


loyment and higher wages to laborin, 
oye the udices of s 


a8 thirds of the men chosen by 


d. 
the land by the votes of 9 and New 
the greatest manufac: 


tly increasing and the rates 
continually rising; they had seen at the same — the 1 and serene i 
in all parts of the country flourishing to an 


which the wildest en t had scarcely dreamed of before. All things 
they had seen, Mr. Chairman, but th are other aag with which we have 
grown perfectly familiar in these times of high tariff and class le, ition W. x 


they did not see. They did not see 5 monopolies and trusts created to 
the supply and control the prices of the necessaries of life. [Great applause.] 
They did not see enormous fortunes accumulated in a few years by tions 
and individuals engaged in favored industries, while the great mass of the people 
were struggling hard to live comfortably and pay their taxes; nor did see at 
any time during that period, as we have seen, thousands of honest laborers — . 
the streets of our cities clamoring for work or assembling around our mines 
factories with a hired police to watch eee 
This was the experience of the Representatives from the New England States 

during the eleven years from 1846 to 1857 under a low tariff; and is it any won- 
der, Mr. Chairman, that they came here and bya unanimous vote demanded a 
still further reduction in the interests of the manufacturers! [Applause.] And 
if this bill shall pass and become a law, I predict that within less than eleven 
yara from this time the gentlemen who now represent New England on this, 

oor, and oppose this bill, will be here voting for a further reduction, or the peo- 
ple will send somebody here who will so vote. [Applause] ~ 


CONCLUSION. 

The masses of the people have been 8 atient, and 
expectant, but are now becoming restive. ile ner ve looked, 
to Congress and have appealed to their Legislatures for relief from 
that progressive paralysis that is gradually eee Say agri- 
cultural and industrial interests aud prosperity, occasioned by the un- 
reasonable exactionsof arrogant monopoly and consolida wealth, 
their condition is growing worse continually. They should wait no 
longer for relief from these sources, but at once take the question of 
reform in their own hands and, as was stated in the commencement of 
these remarks, send men to Congress, not to reform its members, but 
to reform its methods—men who need no reformation here, but whom 
people know to be true to their interests before they are selected and 
sent to make their laws, 

In order, however, to make these judicious selections, the people 
must see to it that t ey themselves are not worshiping false gods or 
bowing down before golden images, They must awake to a full knowl- 
edge and consciousness of the wrongs and injustice they suffer from 
the ceaseless robbery of a protective tariff and become thoroughly 
imbned with an indomitable determination to not only resist the 
further encroachments of bounty and subsidy legislation, but to 
throw off the galling yoke of bondage that protection, in the hands 
of the money-power, has already fastened upon them. When such 
consciousness and such a determination shall move the ple to 
sweep from the statute-books the last vestige of protection, then 
agriculture, commerce, and manufactures alike becoming free, there 
will be ushered in a new era of prosperity surpassing any the coun- 
try has ever enjoyed. And that prosperity will endure as lon 
as the Democratic doctrines of economy, finances, and revenues 
be permitted to prevail as the policy of the nation. 


[Mr. FITHIAN withholds his remarks for revision. See Appendix. ] 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman there is a fable of mythology that 
Hercules once on a journey came to two roads. From one there em 
a maiden in gaudy attire and beckoned him on her way, and Hercules 
said, What is thy name?“ and she answered, My name is pleasure, 
but my enemies call me vice.“ From the other emerged a maiden in 
modest attire, and Hercules said, What is thy name?“ And she 
2 35 My name is virtue, the road is difficult, but the end is joy 


an x 

Now, while I can not hope to add anything to the exhaustive and 
learned arguments of the distinguished gentlemen who have addressed 
the House upon this question, yet I am impressed with the gravity of 
the situation. 

Like Hercules, we have come totwo roads: protection and free trade. 
The eyes of 60,000,000 of. American people are upon us, and our de- 
cision as to which road we will travel is one big with consequences to 
the state and nation and to the welfare and prosperity of generations 
yet unborn. 

Under the wise protective policy of the Republican party under 
which we have lived for a quarter of a century, this country has en- 
joyed a development and a prosperity unprecedented in the history of 
states and nations, and we are soon to decide by our votes whether that 
policy shall be continued or whether we shall reverse that policy and 


return to the policy of free trade, which has been distinctly shown by _ 


the distinguished gentlemen who have preceded me, MCKINLEY, of 
Ohio, and Burrows, of 5 twice and thrice to have brought 
the country to the verge of ruptey and financial ruin. 

Mr. Speaker, we live in a great country. It spans a continent. In 
a line drawn east and west including Alaska, San Francisco is in the 
center. In this vast country of ours, upon which the sun never sets, 
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we manufacture, mine, and produce between the lumbering regions of 
Maine and the Golden Gate of California, between the fur-bearing seals 
of Alaska and the tropical fruits of Florida and Louisiana—I say we 


manufacture and produce everything that goes to adorn and embellish 
civilized life and nearly everything that is needed for the wants of 


man. 
Mr. MORROW. San Francisco is 135 miles east of the center of the 


country. 
Mr. MORSE. The honorable gentleman from California says the 
Golden Gate is 135 miles east of the centre of this vast empire of ours. 
The vastness of the country, its possibilities when the valley of the 
Mississippi, Missouri, cnd the Ohio, shall teem with millions of living 
souls—when our hidden and as yet undiscovered mineral resources 
shall be developed; why, Mr. Chairman, the contemplation of the fu- 
ture possibilities and probabilities of this great country of ours con- 
fuse and astound us, 

The great Gladstone says, This continent will ultimately contain 
and support five hundred millions of living souls. 

But it must be borne in mind that we have diversified interests, 
conflicting interests, in this great country of ours, and it is only by 
mutual concession that satisfactory laws applying to the whole canntry, 
or a satisfactory tariff bill can be enacted. 

Wise, thoughtful, and patriotic men are pondering seriously over the 
question as to whether or no our country is not too large to hold to- 
gether, as to whether or no these conflicting interests can be reconciled 
and harmonized. Surely they can not on any policy or line of legisla- 
tion that leads to free trade. Certain I am that the great manufactur- 

interests of this country will never permanently consent to such a 
nous and destructive policy. 

The last Presidential campaign was fought on this issue. The Demo- 
crats went into the campaign with the President's message and the 
Mills bill, which meant ultimate free trade, as their rallying ery. The 
Republican party inscribed on its banner ‘‘American markets for 
American manufacturers and American wages for American work- 
men. 

The Democratic party chose as their banner the red bandanna and 
on it they wrote Free trade.“ Against the red bandanna we un- 
furled the flag of our country, inscribed with Protection to American 
industries, and by that sign we conquered; and the Republican party 
here and now proposes to redeem the promises made during that cam- 
paign by passing the McKinley tariff bill, which proposes to give pro- 
tection to every article which we manufacture and produce and free 
trade upon the articles which we do not manufacture and which will 
not come into competition with the American workmen. 

T have said that any bill which we could pass, even upon the lines 
which I have laid down, must to some extent be a compromise. The 
district which I have the honor to represent on this floor is very largely 
a manufacturing district. The city of Taunton, containing 28,000 in- 
habitants, bas over $5,000,000 invested in the manufacturing business, 

y of iron and the smaller iron products, with two and one-half 
ions invested in shipping. 

The city of Brockton, containing 30,000inhabitants, has untold thou- 
sands invested in the manufacture of boots and shoes and is one of the 
great leather markets of the world. 

The city of Quincy, the burial-place of two Presidents of the United 
States, with twelve or fifteen thousand inhabitants, has large business 
in the quarrying and manufacturing of granite. 

While some of the heavier iron manufacturers of my district would 
have preferred a lower duty, or no duty atall, uponiron and coal, and 
while the largest cordage company in the world, located at Plymouth, 
Mass., in my district, would have preferred to have hemp on the 
free list, yet, upon the whole, I think the bill will give general satis- 
faction in Massachusetts and New England. 

The continuing of hides upon the free list, where they have been for 
sixteen years, will give great satisfaction to the boot and shoe industry 
of my district. 

My colleague [Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts] has figured the present 
duty upon sugar to amount in New England to a per capita tax of $1.25 
for every man, woman, and child, bill wipes out that tax and 
thus relieves one of the prime necessities of life from an onerous and 
ey tax which the Mills bill proposed substantially to continue. 

sugar produced in this country isa mere bagatelle of what we con- 
sume and use, and it is proposed to protect and stimulate that industry 
by a bounty of 2 cents per pound, which, I believe, has the hearty in- 
dorsement of my constitutents, 

This bill increases the duty upon finished granite from 20 to 50 per 
cent. My constituents in Quincy are suffering from foreign competi- 
tion in the graniteindustry. Last year $49,950 worth of finished gran- 
ite was imported from Scotland into the port of Boston alone, 8 miles 
from the quarries of Quincy. 

The freight on granite to this country from European quarries is 
nominal, it being brought here as ballast, thus bringing our American 
workmen into direct competition with the underpaid laborer of Europe. 
This bill proposes to correct that injustice, and I submit that we have 
rocks and stones enough in this country without bringing any 3,000 

from Europe. 


miles across the Atlan 


This bill says: American granite and American marble for Ameri- 
can buildings and American wages for American stone-workers, and 
this section of this bill, if it shall pass, will give t satisfaction to 
my constituents in Quincy and to everybody in New England save a 
few importers of foreign granite, who have misrepresented and mis- 
stated the facts, as I shall be abundantly able to show if this section of 
the bill is disputed or contested. 

The thousands of yards of beautiful red granite capping from Red 
Beach, in Maine, surmounting the terrace on the west of this Capitol 
building gives the lie to the statement that this country does not pro- 
duce as handsome red granite for building or monumental purposes as 
can be found upon the face of the earth. 

Ihave presented here the petition of twenty-four firms engaged in 
this business in my district affirming the facts set forthabove. I have 
presented here the petition of six hundred and ninety-one granite 
workmen in my district alone, to say nothing of the thousands from 
other sections of the country that have been presented here, asking 
miny 155 duty on granite may be fixed at 50 per cent., as called for by 

18 Dill. 

To my mind the Whole protection system of the country stands or 
ſalls together. 

This bill imposes a duty on coal and iron. My constituents could 
get those minerals somewhat cheaper in Canada, though the Canadian 
products are said to be of poor and inferior quality. On the question 
of free coal and free iron the views of the great scale manufacturers of 
New England, located in close proximity to Canada, are important and 
are appended here: 

From the Boston Journal.] 

The statement has been extensively circulated that Messrs. E. & T. Fairbanks 
& Co., of St. Johnsbury, Vt., were among the manufacturers who had signed a 
petition for a reduction of the duties on pig-iron, scrap-iron, and scrap-steel, 
and for free importation of iron ore, coal, and coke, The statement is emphat- 
ically contradicted by Mr. Franklin Fairbanks, president ot the company. Mr. 
Fairbanks says: 

“We never joined in any petition for reduction of tariff duties or for free iron 
and coal, and it would be a sorry day for St. Johnsbury when said duties are 
removed, A very large share of our sales of scales are made to iron manufact- 
urers, and anything tending to break down the blast furnaces or rolling-mills 
of Pennsylvania or of any other State would greatly reduce our manufacturing 
and necessitate a large reduction in our help. We are to-day buying coal from 
Pennsylvania and Maryland at a less price than we paid for English and Pictou 
coal under a free tariff,” 

Moreover, Mr, Fairbanks, commenting on the assertion that nearly all the 
iron and steel manufacturers of New England joined in the petition for free 
iron and coal, observes that this was not the case, but the petitioners were 
mainly importers of foreign iron and steel.“ The position of the Fairbanks 
firm upon this question has been so misrepresented in current newspaper ar- 
ticles and in debate, that Mr, Fairbanks's explicit declaration that we are not in 
favor of free iron and coal” deserves particular attention. ` 

Certain it is the iron manufacturers of New England can not expect 
or ask protection for their products, unless they can concede protection 
to iron and coal. If they demand protection to the manufactured iron 
product of New England, they must concede the same to the coal and 
iron miners of the country. And there is little or no analogy between 
free hides, in which my district is largely interested, and free coal and 
free iron. Our product of hides, especially sole-leather hides, is a mere 
bagatelle of our consumption, while the coal and iron mines of the 
United States that are here demanding protection would supply for 
Lae of years, not only our own country, but the markets of the 
world. 

This bill places a duty upon agricultural products, upon eggs, wheat, 
and barley. Massachusetts raises very little of her own food supply, 
and we can buy those articles of food cheaper in Canada since the inter- 
state-commerce law was passed than in the far West, but how can I ask 
the miners of Pennsylvania to vote to protect the manufactured prod- 
ucts of New England if I refuse to vote to protect theirs? 

How can I ask the farmers of the West to vote to * the great 
industries of Taunton, Brockton, Plymouth, Quincy, Weymouth, Whit- 
man, Abingon, Mansfield, Attleborough, Randolph, Canton, and the 
largest shovel manufactory in the world at Easton, if I refuse to vote to 
protect theirs? 

No, sir, in the interests of my constitutents I shall vote for this bill. 
Pass this bill and the Republican party will take another lease of power 
for twenty-five years, and this country will enter upon another era of 
prosperity and development, unprecedented in the histoy of any nation 
on the face of the earth. 

Every talker on the Democratic side of this question has had a good 
deal to say about the depression of the agricultural interests of this 
country. Oh, how they love the farmers. The distinguished gentle- 
men who have preceded me have shown that the same conditions exist 
the world over, and the remedy in this country is in the direction of 
this tariff bill which we are now considering, which will foster and en- 
courage manufactures and create consumption of farm products and 
give our people other employment than agriculture. 

This policy will enablé the farmers to lift the mortgages about which 
our Democratic brethren have so much to say. 

Wipe out the accursed whisky traffic by prohibition and divert the 
millions that are worse than squandered and. wasted in the saloon to 
legitimate channels of trade, and the thriftand prosperity which would 
follow the annihilation of the whisky traffic would very soon solve the 


mortgage question. 
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On Thursday morning, when the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
souri Mr. DockERY] was dwelling upon the fact that the farmers in 
the West were burning their corn for fuel, I interrupted him with an 
inquiry which I considered pertinent. I asked him if he did not be- 
lieve that the interstate-commerce law, which barred the free inter- 
change of commodities on long hauls at nominal freights between the 
different sections of our country, not the tariff, was largely and princi- 
pally responsible for the depression complained of in the agricultural 
sections of the country. His answer was unsatisfactory and evasive, 

I believe it is. I believe the interstate-commerce law is a despotic 
and unjust interference with private rights; is a law that prevents 
competition in the carrying business, and interferes with free and un- 
restricted trade between the States and Territories of the Union; a law 
that prevents the interchange of commodities at nominal freights be- 
tween remote sections of the country; a law that encourages consolida- 
tion and monopolies; a law that gives despotic and kingly power to 
three commissioners; a law that drives business away from American 
railroads to competing Canadian and foreign railroads; a law that in- 
creases the cost of the necessities of life and injures the whole people. 

Mr. KERR. Does not the gentleman from Massachusetts know that 
freight is lower than before the passage of the interstate commerce law? 

Mr. MORSE, I will say in reply to the honorable gentleman from 
Towa [Mr. KERR] that I don’t know any such thing. It may be lower 
in spots, but the whole freight of the country has vastly increased, and 
has injured no section of the country more than that which the gen- 
tleman has the honor to represent on this floor, and if the gentleman 
from Iowa will give his attention I will brace this statement with 

notations from principal newspapers of his own sections. The gen- 
Neer from Iowa, and the country, has no correct source of informa- 
tion in the rose-colored view of the workings of the law that are sent 
over the country by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Did the 
gentleman from Iowa ever know to Commission to die? They bave a 
snake in South America, that if you cut him in two a head will grow 
on one end and a tail on the other, and you will have two snakes. 

It is so with these commissions. You can not kill one, and they 
never propose to die. It must be borne in mind that the reports of the 
workings of this law are seen by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioners through a salary of $7,500 each, and from a drawing-room car, 
with a dining car attached, hauled around the country at Government 
expense, When the country has correct information upon thissubject 
this capitol building will thunder with the protests of the people, 
and I ask here to insert in my speech some remarks which I made be- 
fore the Committee on Commerce at the opening of the present session 
in favor of the repeal of the interstate-commerce law: 

INTERSTATE-COMMERCE LAW. 

Mr. Chairman, I have introduced two bills bearing on the subject of 
the interstate-commerce law: one for the entire repeal of the law and 
one for the repeal of the fourth and fifth sections, known as the long 
and short haul and the anti-pulling sections, First, I am for the en- 
tire repeal of the law; failingin that, I am for a radical amendment of 
the law in its most objectionable features. 

Iam for the repeal of the law, first, because I believe it to be a safe 
and wise axiom in the affairs of states and nations, as well as individ- 
uals, to let well enough alone. 

Before this law was passed, and when we had free and untrammeled 
competition in the transportation and carrying business of the nation, 
this country enjoyed a prosperity and had a railroad development un- 
precedented in the history of states and nations. : 

The law has had the effect to largely stop railroad development and 
building, and it is estimated on good authority that it has shrunk the 
value of railroad property in this country more than $200,000,000, with- 
out any compensating advantage to the people. 

I charge that the interstate-commerce law fosters and encourages 
monopoly by the consolidation of railroads, In the first annual report 
of the interstate- commerce commissioners they state that the ten- 
dency of the freight rates has been downward.’ They also state that 
the freight business during the past year has been highly favorable to 
the railroads. 

In answer to the first statement, that the freight rates bave decreased, 
it would be interesting to the business men, manufacturers, and agri- 
culturists of the country if they would tell us where. At about the 
time they made the report five of the largest heef-packing companies 
of Chicago came out with a statement in the public prints that their 
freight, namely, of these five houses alone, had increased since the law 
went into effect to the amount of $950,000. They stated the rate then 
quoted was 14} per cent. greater than the average published rate for 
the same service for the preceding six years. 

I speak advisedly when I say that the statement of the interstate- 
commerce commissioners in that report, at that time, to the effect that 
the tendency of the freight rates had been downward as applied to the 
whole country, was absolutely and unqualifiedly false, and that the 
freight not only for the meat products of Chicago had been largely in- 
creased, but upon nearly every other product, by the working of the 
interstate-commerce law. 

There are perhaps a few articles—fsrniture, drain-pipe—that hy some 
means procured a very low classification from the railroads, upon 


a few such articles the freight may be lower than formerly, but on the 
great mass of merchandise shipped over the country the freight has 
been much higher than prior to the of the interstate-commerce 
law, and the name of the law should be changed if it is to continue; 
it should be styled “A law to prevent the in of commodities 
at low freight and to protect the trunk-line monopolies.’’ 

To illustrate: suppose three inland cities to occupy the corners of a 
triangle, with the laws of railroad competition left to themselves, one, 
two, or more railroads occupying two sides of the triangle would carry 
for the same, or perhaps a trifle less, than the railroads occupying one 
side, and thus pay part of the expenses of the several roads. Under 
this law they can carry none of the long-haul freight unless the local 
business is done ata rate inside the long-haul price. The result is 
the two cities nearest together are deprived of competition, and must 
submit to such prices as the direct road chooses to charge, and the local 
patrons of the longer routes, occupying the two other sides of the tri- 
angle, must pay higher passenger and freight rates to make up for the 
loss of the long-haul business. 

The statement of the commissioners, in their first report, that the 
law has been highly beneficial to railroads thus far, if they refer to 
trunk-line railroads, is most undoubtedly true, and it has been at the 
expense of the people, not only for luxuries, but for necessaries of life. 

The law was supposed to be in the interests of the people against the 
railroad monopolies. It is proved to be exactly the opposite, and it has 
strengthened the chain it was intended to loosen. 

During the debate in the English Parliament several years since, a 
member arose and demanded to know how it was that American farm- 
ers, who lived a thousand miles from the seaboard, could lay down flour 
and grain in the English markets at less than English farmers could 
produce them and pay twice the wages paid by the English farmers 
A member arose and answered it was due to the superior enterprise of 
American railroads, and the sooner we repeal this law and return to 
the let-alone process under which we enjoyed this railroad development 
and prosperity the better. . 

I am in favor of the repeal of this law because, while I believe in 
the protection of American farmers, and manufacturers, and miners 
from the competition of the pauper labor of Europe, at the same time 
I believe in the largest possible free trade between the forty-two great 
States of the Union, with which this law interferes. 

To impress the fact upon the House and the country I repeat in this 
connection that in this great country of ours between the lumbering 
regions of Maine and Michigan and the tropical fruits of Florida and 
Louisiana, between the manufacturing and mining industries of New 
England, Pennsylvania, and New York, and the Golden Gate of Cali- 
fornia, and the fur-bearing seals of Alaska, we manufacture, mine, and 
produce nearly everything needed for the wants of man or that goes 
to adorn and embellish civilized life, 

Under the former state of things the producer or consumer or man- 
ufacturer paid a high rate to a competitive point, and then got nominal 
freight on long hauls from such point to market, resulting in an inter- 
change of commodities and products throughout our vast domains at 
nominal freight on long ha to the mutual advantage of the whole 
country. 

I say the agriculturist or the manufacturer or the miner paid a high 
price to reach a competitive point, and under the former state of things 
the local business paid the expenses of a road. Having reached a com- 
petitive point, he obtained a nominal freight from there to market, 
and his whole freight was much less than now. 

The manufacturer of New England or New York or the miner of 
Pennsylvania exchanged his goods for the food products of the West 
and the sugar and cotton of the South, or the lumber of Michigan, of 
Maine, and the fruits of California, at nominal freight on long hauls, 
to the mutual advantage of the producer and consumer. 

All this is changed now under the operation of thislaw. The hum- 
blest artisan, mechanic, or farmer now finds a small advance in fuel 
and every article that he eats or wears, luxuries and necessaries as well, 
and when he becomes educated up to the fact that the advance in all 
these articles is owing to this law, which bars the free inte: of 
commodities which has heretofore existed under the untrammeled laws 
of trade and business, he will be heard from. 

If the law is to continue, the effect is more and more to reverse the 
former condition of things. The people of New England, who have 
water-power and natural facilities for manufacturing and have ex- 
changed their products for food products with States possessing agri- 
cultural advantages, must now plow a rocky, sterile soil deeper, with 
a view to increase her own food supply, on which freight is increased. 
The manufacturer must locate near the cotton-fields, the iron or coal 
mine, and his principal market, in consequence of a largely increased 
freight. 

If the law has righted any wrongs it has created vastly greater ones 
by interference with competition in the carrying business. If there is 
any reason for regulating this kind of competition, why not regulate 
others? Why should not the Government regulate the price of pig-iron 
and coal, or cotton and wool? 

Let no man who defends this law ever say any more about State 
tights or centralization of power in the hands of the National Govern- 
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ment. I submit that the Czar of Russia would hardly dare to enact 
such a despotic and far-reaching measure as the interstate-commerce 
law; and the believers in State rights will not take kindly to the inti- 
mation, on page 72 of the third report of the commissioners, that the 
law should be extended so as to give the commissioners power to regu- 
late State as well as interstate railroads, clearly an unconstitutional 
proposition. 

I denounce the fourth section of this law because it confers upon 
three commissioners the power to suspend or apply that section at their 

leasure and as their judgment may dictate. No matter how wise or 
ust these three commissioners may be, such despotic power should 
never be conferred upon a commission of one, two, or three men, under 
a republican form of Government; I say no commission should ever 
have the power to apply or suspend a provision of the law affecting 
whole sections of the country and millions of our people. In short, 
I denounce the whole law, and this section in particular, as undemo- 
cratic, unrepublican, un-American. 

Ihave nota word to say against the high character and ability of 
the gentlemen who compose the Interstate Commerce Commission, but 
human nature is the same the world over, and these gentlemen are in- 
terested to perpetuate this lucrative commission, and it is not sur- 

g that these gentlemen should see the law in its most favorable 
ight. 


I submit that the makers of the Constitution never contemplated, by 

ing to the National Government the right to regulate commerce, 

any such condition of thingsasexiststo-day. The railroad and the tele- 

graph, lacing and interlacing the country, annihilating space, bounda- 

ries, and State lines, were never dreamed of. Had they been no such 
reservation would have been placed in the Constitution. 

Undoubtedly this reservation in the Constitution was intended to 
apply to an entirely different state and condition of things and to en- 
tirely different subjects than railroad transportation. Upon this point 
Henry Wood, of Boston, says: 

This law is based upon that clause in the Constitution which includes, among 
the duties of Congress, the regulation of commerce between the States. The 

lain intention of the framers of the Constitution was to forever prevent, by any 
late. the erection of any customs tariffs, so that State lines should be no ob- 
struction to the free currents of commerce. The ides of regulating, directly, the 
market price for carrying freight or ngers probably never entered their 
minds. The basis for a national legislative interference with the legitimate, 
free, competitive business of common carriers is therefore strained and unnat- 


If the law is constitutional, Iam so much of a State-rights man that I 
would amend the Constitution and wipe out that reservation. 

Once more, if an interstate-commerce law is good for the United 
States, why is it not good for Canada? And is it not a strange law that 
drives millions of business yearly away from American railroads to the 
Canadian Pacific and other Canadian railroads coming in competition 
with our own ? and this loss to American railroads on account of com- 
petition with Canadian railroads is on the increase and will be so long 
as this foolish law is continued. 

One effect of the law is to give all the business to the trunk-line mo- 
nopolies and toembarrass and eventually toruin the circuitous railroads; 
and let no one suppose that the loss of $200,000,000, according to the 
Railroad Gazette, entailed upon the circuitous routes, falls upon the rich 
alone. The savings of the poor, of widows and orphans, and trust 
funds, in this country, are largely invested in securities. 

Congressman Rice, of Worcester, correctly stated when this bill was 
put upon its ge that the Czar of Russia would not dare to enact 
such a despotic and far-reaching measure and such an interference 
with private rights as the interstate-commerce law. Congressman Ely, 
of Massachusetts, protested against its passage. My distinguished and 
illustrious predecessor, whose absence from these Halls is a national 
misfortune, Congressman Long, also foretold its injurious and disas- 
trous effects to the country, and all that these statesmen predicted in 
reference to it has been more than realized, and it has been ially 
injurious and disastrous to the section which I have, in part, the honor 
to represent. 

The law is wrong in principle. It decrees that the railroad shall sell 
the same at wholesaleas at retail; that it shall draw one caras cheaply 
as twenty-five cars, in contravention to all sound business principles. 

A few little illustrations will be in order as to how the thing works 
in my section. There isa stone quarry at Fitzwilliam, N. H., that 
to the interstate-commerce law was getting out paving stones for 

Western cities. The cars came East loaded with grain, and rather than 
go back empty the railroads would take these paving stones back at a 
nominal rate on the long haul. 

The long and short haul forbids this, and the cars are drawn back 
empty, and Cincinnati and other Western cities buy their paving-stones 
nearer home. The quarries at Fitzwilliam were closed and two hun- 
dred and fifty New England men were thrown out of employment. 

Much is now being said against trusts. The interstate-commerce 
law favors trusts. The sugar trust had four refineries in New England 
under the former condition of things. There is no reason why sugar 
can not be refined as cheaply in New England as anywhere, but the 
long and short haul leads them to close three of those factories perma- 
nently, running one to supply the New England demand and throwing 
the employés of all the others out of work, and they manufacture the 


balance of the sugar elsewhere, in New York and other places nearer the 
market where it is 2 = 

A railroad man of large knowledge and experience told me that th 
figures showed that fully 30 per cent. of the railroad business former’ 
done by the New England roads had been lost to them by the in 
state-commerce law, which may be partly due to the au tio ani 
despotic power which this bad law with the interstate-com- 
merce commissioners, and which they have used to discriminate against 
Boston and New England and in favor of other cities, t the lon 
and loud protests of the merchants of Boston and New England, and 
say here and now that the interstate commissioners have turned a 
ear to the merchants of Boston and construed the law most unjustly to 
New England. 

Referring to the discrimination against Boston, the great commercial 
city of New England, the Boston Traveller says: 

It would perhaps be unfair to bring against the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of incapacity or favoritism, but its action or non-action rel- 
ative to rates to n can not be regarded in any other light than as the most 
unfair discrimination kainat Boston. The question of equal rates of east-boun: 
merchandise is one of the greatest importance to the commercial and busin 
interests of Boston. Its superior harbor, its ae nearness to European 
markets, its direct lines to the great producing interests of the Northwest and 
Canada ought to give, were not arbitrary obstacles thrown in the way, Boston 
n great advantage over New York; but the cast-iron rules and the unfair inter- 
pretation of the interstate-commerce law which has been given by the Inter- 
a Commerce Commission are in the interest of New York and against Bos- 

I submit it should never be in the power of any commission under 
our form of government to inflictan injury such as here described upon 
any section of the country. Boston and New England will take care 
of herself if let alone. She won her greatness from unfavorable sur- 
roundings, from a rocky, sterile soil, but in the name of my constitu- 
ents I protest against this hostile legislation and this unjust discrimi- 
natign against our people of the interstate-commerce commissioners, 
and if there were no other grounds to demand the repeal of this law, or 
the repeal of the fourth section at least, I demand it on the ground of 
this unjust ruling of the commissioners against my constituents, 

Some more illustrations: This same gentleman told me that once 
where he had seventy car-loads of sagar shipped from the refineries of 
New England to the West he now had but five car-loads. Caustic soda 
from New England and palm oil from Africa, for the great soap manu- 
facturers of Chicago and Cincinnati, formerly went through the port of 
Boston and were forwarded over New England railroads. 

Soda ash from England for the paper manufacturers of the West, dye- 
wood from South America for Chicago and St. Louis, rags from 8 
and Liverpool, bound for Cincinnati, Middletown, and Miamisburgh, 
Ohio, all formerly went through the port of Boston and over New England 
railroads, but the long and short haul clause of the law and the ruling 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, discriminating against Bos- 
ton, forbid this business, and to get the lowest freight it must seek 
inland ports, via the St. Lawrence River, via Canada, via New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and all this business is lost to New Eng- 
land in consequence of the law. 

The boot and shoe business, one of the largest industries in New 
England, is moving West and South for exactly the same reason, and 
in my judgment much of the depression in business that is charged by 
our Democratic brethren to the protective tariff is entirely due to the 
unwise and unjust interference upon the of the Government with 
competition in the carrying business and with free and unrestricted 
trade between the forty-two great States of the Union. 

Another reason for the repeal of the law is that it is and is likely to 
be imperfectly enforced. While it is enforced on some roads and in 
some sections, in others it is not, and thus great inequality and injus- 
tice are done. - 

I do not know in my acquaintance in New England one single manu- 
facturer who is not opposed to the law. Charles Francis Adams, cer- 
tainly a railroad authority second to none, said in a speech in Boston 
last year the law works badly and if continued needs radical amend- 
ment. He said further the anti-pooling clause has accelerated con- 
solidation and the long and short haul clause bas operated to build u 
the big commercial centers at the expense of the smaller ones, ins 
of otherwise. He says the smaller distributing points are deprived of 
their markets, forthose who formerly bought of them can get the samé 

on better terms from larger and more distant centers. 

The old local system is broken up in favor of the centralized system. 
This fact is now making itself apparent to the manufacturers and jo 
bers of the smaller cities as against Chicago, St. Louis, and Cincinnati, 
but as surely as the law of gravitation spin to all places and works 
under all circumstances, this same long and short haul clause will next 
make itself felt in Chicago, St. Louis, and Cincinnati, and in favor of 
New York. Mr. Adams does not hesitate to say that, in his opinion, 
the interstate-commerce law is the root of most of the railroad evils of 
the hour. 

Henry Wood, of Boston, says that the sentiment for the repeal of this 
law is daily growing stronger and more pronounced. 

Mr. Carpenter, of the well known firm of J. W. Carpenter & Son, of 
Detroit, says: 8 

Every shipper and every consumer, from Maine to California and from Min- 
nesotato the Gulf of Mexico, should say God speed you“ in the good work 


- 000 in the value of railroad property in th 


of repeal of that infamous law known as the interstate-commerce law. It is 
doing more injury to the country at large than any law tbat has had the ap- 
proval of Congress for fifty years. It is simply damnable. It is a law for the pro- 
tection of a few to the destruction of many, Our Southern brethren, and the 
entire West and Northwest, in fact the whole country, as I have before stated, 
consumer as well as shipper, and the entire traveling public should arise in a 
mass and say amen to your able and much desired movement in the direction 
of the repeal of this law, and if every interested party in the country would ex- 
press itself, you would receive such eneouragement as has not been accorded to 
a Representative in the House or Senator in the Senate for many a long day. 


The above letter was addressed to my namesake, Leopold Morse, who 
introduced a bill into the Fiftieth Congress for the repeal of this law. 
Where Leopold Morse threw down the glove I take it up and throw it 
down again. 

A commercial paper printed in Chicago has this to say with reference 
to the law: 


Can any shipper, can any business man, point to any benefits they have won 
in their business from it? Has it given them any better shipping facilities? 
Has it done anything except to shrink the value of railroad habe coped nearly 
$1,000,000,000? It has taken the income away from thousands and thousands of 
people who had invested their little all in railroad securities. Ithas stopped 
the Iding of railroads all over the land. It has paralyzed our iron industry. 
This infernal bill is sapping the life-blood out of the two great industries we 
have, the railroad and the iron business. Weask again, what have we gained? 
Is 5 ests a subject to think over seriously and take action upon fore itis 
too late? 


Governor Ames, in a recent interview, charges the interstate-com- 
merce law as in part responsible for the low condition of the New Eng- 
land iron business, and says that he regards the law as a needless and 
unwise interference with the laws of trade. Hesays that the railroads 
ought to be free to compete as they please under the natural condition 
of Neat: without interference on the part of the Government. 

ly, Mr. Chairman, the greatest man the nineteenth century has 
produced, the man who perhaps stands upon the highest pinnacle of 
worldly fame to-day, the great Gladstone, of England says that that 
nation is governed best that is governed least. The interstate-com- 
merce law is complicated and difficult of enforcement, and I ask its 

because I believe few and simple laws are best and because I 
would return to the let-alone policy ’’ under which our railroad pros- 
perity, so wonderful, was born and fostered. 

I append here a few out of hundreds of remarks of the press I have 
received from different sections of the country since the delivery of the 
above remarks before the Committee on Commerce, but these are speci- 
mens of hundreds in the same line: 

From the Iowa State Register.] 

Tt has closed up nearly every Iowa manufacturing institution which shipped 
goods out of the State. The worst stab the manufacturers of Iowa have ever 
received was in the abolition of the cheap long haul, and it has been almost 
equally disastrous to farmers. 

[Portland (Oregon) Oregonian.) 

It is the fashion to commend the interstate law because it cuts off the cheap 
long haul ; " but in fact, aseveryone knows who examines thesubject, the change 
has hurt the producer and the interior merchant and manufacturer far more 
than it has helped them. 

[The Mountain News, Denver, Colo.] 

Representative Morse, of Massachusetts, has introduced a bill to repeal the 
long and short haul clause of the interstate-commerce law. As nine-tenths of 
the great trading points of the country, on account of water connections, are ex- 
empt from the operations of this clause, it is practically a dead letter and is ap- 

ed to for the purpose of harassing shippers rather than protecting them. 
From the Omaha (Nebr.) Bee.] 

It is not questionable that there isa considerable number of people who agree 
with the views of the Massachusetts Congressman. They are most numerous 
in New England, where investigation has shown the belief to be pretty general 
that the interstate-commerce law has been inimical to the interests of that seo- 
tion. There is some sentiment in the Northwest also unfriendly to the law, 
and opposition could doubtless be tound elsewhere, for the reasons in whole or 
in part urged against it by Mr. MORSE. 

(Detroit (Mich.) Press.] 
AMENDING THE ACT “TO REGULATE COMMERCE.” 

The interstate-commerce law is one ot the best of modern illustrations of that 
principle in legislation which Dickens so aptly pictured in the “circumlocution 
ofice.” More perhaps than any other bit of modern legislation it exemplifies 
the art of “how not to do it,” Designed as a check on the gro y 
the railroad cor 
the peoples and though it has been productive of a good deal of strife among 
the former the settlement of the contests has almost invariably deprived the 
public of some right or privilege. 

The farmer, for whose express benefit the law was said to be framed, has cer- 
tainly not profited by it; and while it is unquestionably possible by an honest 
enforcement of the law to make all railroad charges, whether for freight or pas- 
sage, much more nearly equal than they formerly were there is a general impres- 
sion that in some way or another there is as much discrimination as ever, 

The law is, at any rate, not in good odor. 

[From the Philadelphia News.] 

In his recent speech in the House, at Washington, Representative ELIJAH A. 
Morse, of Massachusetts, made some telling points nst the interstate-com- 
merce act, and his criticisms of the long and short hal and anti-pooling clauses 
have a refreshing novelty because they do not mince words, 

Mr, Morse says that the law, to a large extent, has stopped railroad-building; 
that good authorities estimate it has caused a shrinkage of more than $200,000,- 
country; that under the operations 
of the interstate act the old custom of high rates to competing points and nomi- 
nal rates for long hauls has been abolished, and the manufacturing States have 
no 3 methods of exchanging their products with agricultural Com- 
monw 

If the law has righted any wrongs, in Mr. Morse’s opinion it has made greater 
ones. 

He may be wrong in many of his assertions, but the widespread complaints 


inst this act deserve the most careful investigation under the authorization 
of Congress, 
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[From the Burlington (lowa) Hawkeye.] 


One of the strongest the interstate-commerce law in its pres- 
ent bpa comes from . An immense petition has been sent to Don: 
agriculturiate of e West, asking for a repeal of the “long and 
e 


in 
aul“ clause, provision of the law. f will be remembered, was gud ene 
error Ea the interest of larg eas centers, and it has by no means proved 
sat: ry to them. It has, however, so farmers claim, been little of 
disastrous to interests. 

One of the elements in building up the farming interests of the West was 
the pas tam h rates to the seacoast. The railroads were in the habit of 
makin; rates as low as ble to meet their expenses, and repaid them- 
selves from local rates with a t margin of profits. The long and short haul 

rags of the interstate law struck at this c 
State Legisl : 


t gl 
Under this state of affairs the farmers say they are greatly inj 
Kansas and Nebraska in 2 attribute the low prices of produce in their 
localities to this cause, and they now demand t the part of the law which 
is proving a grievous burden to them be egy, It thus appears that the 
interstate legislation has by no means justified itself as yet. 
[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Journal.] : 

Congressman Morse, of Massachusetts, urges the repeal of the interstate-com- 
merce law, which, he says, has already shrunk the value of railroads over- 
$200,000,000. Congressman Morse can produce some facts to back up his asser- 
tions. The interstate-commerce law is far from being a model measure. Ita 
results would have been much more serious, however, not the enforcement 
of its provisions been in the hands of a oe with enough common sense 
not to demand strict compliance where it would be ruinous, 


From the Chicago (III.) News.] 
Massachusetts, is after the interstate- commerce law 
freight rate which bears hard! New 
rate W TS y upon New 

15 ppt ace: freight 
If this be true of New nee 
sections ot the country, and if it be a fact that freigh 
have Pog eng se oe Morse panonna declares, then i 
ing into this inte erce law. It is dangerous to put too heavy a bur- 
den on commerce within the boundaries of the nation. 

[From the Denver (Tex.) Herald.] 
Mr. Morse’s claim that the law had stopped railroad development and caused 
a shrinkage of over $200,000,000 in the value of railroad property, without com- 
nsating advantages to the poopie; ma be difficult to prove by cold facts and 
gures, but he is unquestionably right when he says that the old custom of high 
rates to competing points and low rates for long hauls is infinitely more sai 
factory to the people at large than the present custom established by law. He 
knows what he is talking about, too, when he declares that the law, by not ap- 
plying to Canadian roads, is throwing millions of dollars’ worth of traffic over 
to those roads which formerly went to American roads. 

Senator REAGAN, the father of the interstate-commerce law, so it is reported, 
will not be a candidate for re-election. Possibly the report is put out as a 
ſeeler.“ but our observation goes to show that such action on part of Mr. 
REAGAN would not meet with a very strong pro’ in any quarter unless per- 


haps from certain railroad magnates and the well ed members of the Interstate 
Commission, What the ue goad intended should be the crowning of his 
Senatorial career proved to be a millstone about his neck, Like Dead- 


eye, he meant well, but didn’t know.” 
From the Brockton Gazette, Democratie.) 


Congressman Morse has made an able address before the Congressional Com- 
mittee oh Commerce inst the interstate law. In this he represents the in- 
terests of all New England. Weare a manufacturing people, and must have 
cheap t riation to and from the West in order to enable us to hold our 
own. This law is intended to drive manufacturers nearer the sources whence 
they draw the raw material and whence comes the food on which their em- 
ployés must live. Were New England not already settled such a law would 
tend to prevent ita settlement. Its continued operation will inevitably tend to 
its depopulation and impov. ent, Our business men, lly our real- 
estate owners, owe it to selves to back up Congressman Morsg most unani- 
mously, Labor and capital can follow the demands of trade; real estate can 


not. 
From the Brockton Enterprise, Republican,] 


boi, ee Morss’s ungloved assault upon the interstate-commerce law is 
receiving much commendation in New England. When Mr. Mons argued 
that the law is working injury to business interests in this section of the coun- 
try he knew what he waa talking about. 


From the Taunton Gazette, Republican.) 


Congressman MoRsE told some solid truth about the interstate-commerce law 
in the address before the committee which is printed elsewhere in this paper. 
He is about the only man whe has dared to stand up in public and riddle the 
humbug law as it deserves, and the manufacturers 6f New England ought not 
only to thank him, but back him up in any effort to abolish the affair, 

From the Taunton News, Democratic,] 


Congressman Morse is a business man more than a politician, and his bold 
and fearless attack upon the interstate-commerce law will meet the approval 
of business men of all parties in this ey The law was believed to be in the 
interests of the consumer and the people, as against the railroad monopolies. 
It has proved to be exactly the opposite. 


[From the Attleborough Sun, Republican. 


We find opportunity of Serge pon Rope with Congressman Morse. We mean 
his battle nst that great, big umbug, the interstate-commerce law. With 
all its incoherencies, inequalities, discriminations—of interpretation and lan- 
guage—its interference with matters that are purely business in their character 
and not proper subjects for national or other interference, Mr. MORSE can use 
his time to no better {parece than to consolidate the opposition to the law and 
break up, if he can, the commission, which does not earn its salary, 

[From the New England Grocer (Boston), Non-partisan.] 

On Saturday, before the House Committee on Commerce, Hon. E. A. MoRsm 
made an able argument in advocacy of his two bills, one for the éntire repeal 
of the interstate- commerce law and the other for the repeal of the short and 
long haul and anti-pooling sections. As his views are in accord with the senti- 
ment of seven-eighths of New England’s merchants, we shall publish his argu- 
mentnext week. It's worth reading. 

From the Milford Journal, Republican. ] 
an Morse is in earnest in his opposition to the interstate-commerce 
law. A few days ago he Lad Peon before the Congressional Committee on Com: 
merce and made a pomp eda against the law. Reports fron: Washington 
say he found a lively in in the committee in his argument, and bas hopég 
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that even if the law can not be re altogether the anti-pooling clause and 
possibly the long and short haul can be stricken out. 
All who have watched the evil effect of the interstate-commerce law and the 


debilitating results its enforcement has thus far brought upon the country will 
wish Congressman Monsz a hearty Godspeed in his efforts to wipe the mon- 
strosity from the national ute-book. 


[From the Newburyport (Mass.) News.] 
THE WORTHLESS INTERSTATE LAW. 

Congressman Morse, of this State, has come out the interstate-com- 
merce act of Co: saying it has eee oe njustice to railroads and 
manufacturers of the country and has benefited no one. It will not take much 
argument to impress people that Mr. Morse is right. 

[From the Haverhill (Mass.) Bulletin.] 
Congressman Monsz is doubtless nearer right than wrong. As near as can 
ascertained there never was any particular call for an interstate law and, 
although it has been in force several years, to-day the vast majority of Fag 
know nothing about it whatever. Even railroad officials have studied 
and its provisions to no ra Set They live in eternal fear that they may vio- 
late some feature of this Ta ess enactment, but just when, where, and how they 
can not point out norcan the most astute lawyer. A law so obtuse that nobody 
can understand it is worse than none at all. 
From the Canaan (N. H.) Reporter.] 

Mr. Moore presents facts and arguments which the friends of the law wil 
find it hard to answer. That there are instances where railroads need regulat- 
ing there is no doubt, but any law which prevents a road from taking paving 
stone from Fitz at a nominal rate to Western points rather than let the 


ears go back empty, works an injury to the people as well as the road. p 
are doubtless similar cases, but Mr, MORSE makesa rig polut of this; 
and itis ho that other members from New Engiand, which is a sufferer by 


the law, will have the courage of their convictions and join Mr. MoRsE in show- 
ing up the injustice of the law and the injury which it works to the people. 


[From the Boston Traveller, Republican.] 


York. 
From New York World, Democratic.] 

Commerce is one of the subdivisions of trade. It is trade carried on in 
ships.” It had no other meaning when the Constitution was draughted, and it has 
no other and exact now in connection with exchange of prod- 
ucts. in at least 90 per cent. of the trade between the States was com- 
me carried on in shi; 


‘ederal x 

s nose of commerce then inserted under the tent flap of trade 

has been followed by his whole body and the expulsion of his master into the 

storm. There never was any intention of giving Con the slightest control 

over „ eee inside or outside of a State or rart wo Stakes. If such a 

claim had set up, not a State would have joined & Union that required it. 
[From the Boston Herald, Independent.] 

Co: ELAN A. Morse will have the sympathy of a considerable class 
of —— men in his view of the int law. We havenodoubt 
he finds such discussions as this more pleasant than the deciding as to who shall 
be postmasters, as they are clearly more profitable to the country. 

[From the Washington Post.] 
AGAINST THE INTERSTATE-COMMERCE LAW. 

Eprror Post: I clipped the inclosed paragraph from your issue of yesterday. 
Won't you reproduce it with my answer? 

“The Elmira Gazette says: That corn sells for 13 cents a bushel and coal 
costs 29 cents per bushel may seem to justify the burning of corn for coal in 
Missouri and Kansas. But it does also seem as if there is something wrong in 
the conditions which permit empty coal-bins in Missouri and Kansas and 
émpty meal bags in Pennsylvania, while farmersin the former are Lg Ragtime 
for fuel and miners in the latter are idle. What is the trouble with the theory 
of exchange? i- 

Yes, there is something wione in the transportation business, and the thing 
that is wrong is that miserable abortion known as the *“interstate-commerce 
law,” which produces just the state of described above. Formerly the 
farmer of Missouri and Kansas did not burn his corn. He exchanged it with 
the miner of Peon ee for coal, to the mutual advan’ of the miner and 
the farmer. The rable interstate-commerce law steps in and says this shall 
net 5 and that there shall be no more freight ed at nominal rates on 

long hau 

I said in my speech before the Committee on Commerce the other day that 
if the law is to continue the name should be changed, and it should be styled 
“A law to prevent the interchange of commodities at nominal freights on long 
hauls, and a law = protect the trunk-line monopolies from the competition of 

railroads, 
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The letter below is from a large Western wholesale grocery house, 
Henry Dart’s Sons, Rock Island, Ill. They say: 

You haveour best thanks for your speech advocating repeal of the interstate- 
commerce law. You are right, and the sentiment of the business community 
will be on your side as soon as they come to their sober senses. Success to you. 

The above is a specimen of many other letters from merchants and 
manufacturers on the subject of the interstate-commerce law which 
have been sent me, 

So, then, I think if the gentlemen on the other side who have la- 
bored so hard to show that the depression in the agricultural interests 


in this country is due to the protective tariff will give that careful 

consideration to the arguments which I have here advanced at length 

they will find that this depression is y and principally due to un- 

warranted interference in the carrying business, known as the inter- 

ad d 8 5 5 aie te 
y ies, I w t parties might join in its re 

Icongratulate the Republican members of this House upon the prog- 
ress made by the Fifty-first Congress under the new rules. I am sure 
we shall receive the indorsement of the country. Our work will not 
be completed with the passage of the tariff bill. Before this 
adjourns we should redeem our promise to the business interests of the 
country by the passage of a bankrupt law. We should pass laws for 
the restriction and regulation of immigration. I wish that we might 
pass the Blair educational bill. We must correct the decision of the 
Supreme Court by legislation, and give the States the right to prevent 
a trafic in alcoholic liquors which their laws forbid. 

We should institute, as prayed for by thousands of our people, a com- 
mission to investigate the liquor traffic, and I feel sure that we shall be 
recreant to the trust confided to us by the people, we shall be recreant 
to the oath taken in the presence of God, men, and angels to support 
and defend the Government and the Constitution, unless we pass some 
legislation at this Congress that will insure honest elections in the South, 
or at least an honest election of the members of who legislate 
for the entire country, who legislate and determine the policy of the 
Government, for the North as well as the South. 

I wish we might pass a postal-telegraph bill and take the hand of 
that great monopoly, the Western Union Telegraph Company, from off 
the people, We need to pass a reasonable river and harbor bill, make 
reasonable additional appropriations tor public buildings in the great 
centers of trade, and then go home to our constituents with the con- 
sciousness of having done our whole duty. 

Do this, and in spite of frauds in the South and the disfranchise- 
ment of the Republican voters there (which I trust some method may 
be devised to prevent)—do this, I say, and the next, the Fifty-second, 
Congres will: ba, like this, a Republican Co and two years later 
Benjamin Harrison will be re-elected President of the United States, 
and, I repeat, this great country of ours, with more than sixty millions 
of people, will enter upon an era of prosperity unknown in history and 
unprecedented in the history of states and nations. 

[Mr 133 withholds his remarks for revision. See Ap- 
pendix. 

Mr. ATKINSON, of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, in ordinary busi- 
ness transactions there is an apparent struggle for the survival of the 
fittest. Men toil from early to late, day in and day out, to maintain 
themselves and those dependent upon them. They use every honest 
endeavor to gain a point by the ups and downsincident to trade. They 
try one thing and then another, using this means and that, al 
striving to get the greatest possible amount of gain out of the smallest 
possible investment of capital and the least possible expenditure of 
energy and effort. ce b to each of them certain lines of 
operation that prove the most profitable, and to them they adhere, and 
by doing so they prosper. 2 

The old adage, which is as true as it is old, says, The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. No sane man, therefore, in his own private 
business enterprises will cast aside those methods and rules that have 
made him prosperous and accept in their stead others that are untried 
simply because some theorist urges it, when he has before him the most 
convincing evidence that such proposed methods are barren idealities. 
And yet this is precisely what our Democratic brethren would have us 
do with our tariff system which we have so thoroughly tested, and un- 
der which we have so marvelously prospered. 

The proof of the value of this Kepublican doctrine of protection is to 
be seen from one end of the Republie to the other. Under it our nation 
has prospered. Under its workings the United States in but compara- 
tively a few years has grown to be the first man nation on 
God’s footstool. 

Under its fostering care our industries have become diversified, the 
mechanic arts have been developed to an unrivaled degree of ec- 
tion, our people have become self-sustaining, and our Goverhment 
could, in case of civil war, maintain itself against invasion of every 
kind, because we can now produce every article we need or can ee 
from a plow-point to a needle-gun, To-day we are the wea pa - 
ent nation in the civilized world; and it is only the unvarnished truth 
when I say that we owe it to those principles which are contained in 
the bill now before us for consideration. : 

Mr. Chairman, the Republican party in the present tariff bill, as well 
as in all its past history, stands by our own institutions and our own 
firesides; stands by New England as against Old England; stands for the 
protection of American commerce; stands for American iculture | 
against destructive foreign competition; stands for the protection of 
home invention, home skill, home labor, against the free-trade heresies 
of the Democratic party which would pauperize and degrade them; 
stands for the best grade of American manhood by demanding for the 
workingman wages sufficient to enable him to be a freeman in fact as 
well as in name; stands, in short, by our own homes, our own indus- 
tries, nur own people, our own labor. 
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This, Mr. Speaker, is ‘‘ protection;’’ and this is why Iam here as an 
American citizen to raise my voice for this great American idea and to 

edge to it my best endeavors, even at the risk of being called selfish, 
` to maintain it I declare myself absolutely against all other 

nations and peoples beneath the circle of the sun. Iam neither for 
Paul, nor Appollos, nor for Cephus, but I am for my native land, m 
own countrymen, my own fellow-citizens— West Virginia first, the Uni- 
ted States next, and outsiders lastly. If this be treason, then I 
plead guilty. . 

I am, therefore, Mr. Chairman, a protectionist from principle and 
shall vote for this bill, although there are some features in it which do 
not by any means measure up to my expectations and desires. If I 
could do it to-day I would wipe out the entire tobacco and cigar tax, 
would restore the wool tariff of 1867, and would place a duty high 
enough on sugar to encourage the growth of cane and beets out of 
which to produce every pound of sugar that could be possibly con- 
sumed by the American people. 

I submit a table which shows the wonderful growth in the produc- 
tion of beet sugar in Europe during the past thirteen years. We can 
in this country grow enough beets and cane to supply our own markets 


with sugar. All we need is to put the duty high enongh to encourage 
their growth. 
Beet sugar products of Europe. 
* . — 
vog 
82 
$ $33 | Total 
— ots 
2 8823 
Pounds. Pounds, | Pounds. 
63,075 | 25,000 1. 420,827 
69,957 | 30,000 | 1,574, 183 
53,017 | 25.000 1, 493, 929 
68,626 | 30,000 | 1,774,545 
73,136 | 30,000 | 1,860,974 
82,703 | 35,000 | 2, 146, 412 
106,586 | 40,000 | 2,362,616 
88.450 50,000 | 2,545,750 
48,400 | 37,500 | 2,127,950 
80,000 50,000 | 2,530,000 
N 140,742 | 119,260 | 2,481,940 
we s . -145,804 | 133,040 | 2,785,841 
18990... 1. 260,000 | 775,000 | 750,000 | 475,000 | 200,000 | 140, 000 | 3, 600,000 


Iam opposed to the reduction of the duty on sugar for the reason 
above stated. Iam also opposed to the granting of a bounty to the 
sugar producers of this country. The priaciple is not American, and 

t will surely open the door to endless frauds upon the Government. 
t is only natural that men who are dishonestly inclined will buy and 
ship into this country shiploads of foreign sugars, claim that it is 
American stock, and make Uncle Sam“ pay the 2 cents a pound of 
bounty upon it. Mark my word, Mr. Chairman, this will be done. 
THE PURPOSES OF A TARIFF. 

Itis a well known fact, Mr. Chairman, that the object of a tariff is 

twofold: First, to raise revenue with which to pay the expenses of 
ernment and, second, to protect our industries and our labor from 
reign competition. 

The Democratic doctrine is a tariff for revenue, with invidental pro- 
tection, while the Republicans advocate a tariff for protection, with in- 
cidental revenue. I trust I will be pardoned for consuming enough of 
the valuable time of the House to enable me to briefly present a half 
ip, to my mind, substantial reasons why I espouse the Republican 

ea upon this great question. 

NATIONAL PROSPERITY, 

1. "My first argument is the fact that a protective tariff, such as is 
represented by this bill, has brought to us national prosperity. Right 

Mr. Chairman, I assert, without fear of successful contradiction, 
that every period of protection in the history of our country has given 
to it prosperity and every era of tariff for revenue has brought to it 
ter. 

Any student of history well knows that those years when tariff duties 
were the lowest were years of greatest business depression. Then it 
Was that our manufactures languished; our labor was unemployed; 
,our national Treasury was depleted; our industries were not diversi- 
Jed; our people were restive and discouraged. These are facts of his- 
tory and can not be successfully controverted here or elsewhere. 

The first tariff law was enacted in 1789. The immediate result was 
a stimulus in the direction of manufacturing by our people, This 
law was s thened by another of the same kind shortly after the 
i ing of the century, and by still another during the war of 1812. 
Great prosperity immediately followed. From 1816 to 1824 tariff du- 
ties were materially lowered. Stagnation in business of all kinds at 
once set in. Then came the protective enactments of 1824 and 1828. 
‘Business again rallied. After that came the compromise revenue tariff 

Ë 1833 to 1842. More stagnation. 

Under the re-enacted tariff of 1842 came a revival of business. Pros- 
57101 again dawned upon our people. Next came the Walker tariff 
‘of 1846, followed by more ruin, more disaster, which continued up to 


re 


the time of the enactment of the Morrill tariff law of 1861, under the 
first Republican administration of the Government, From that time 
to the present we have lived under a tariff for protection, and no one 
can truthfully deny that under it our national growth and prosperity 


stand unparalleled in the history of modern civilization. 
NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE, 

2. My second argument is that a protective tariff has made us inde- 
pendent asa nation. We have the elimate, soil, intelligence, and en- 
terprise, everything necessary for national greatness and national in- 
dependence. If we are not already the first in all of all the 
governments of the earth, we can and will be very soon, if we do not 
allow ourselves to be misled into a support of the heresies of a revenue 
tariff that England has been longing to foist upon us for a fall quarter 
of a century. 

If all the ports of entry on both oceans were to-day blockaded, as 
that no vessel could enter them bearing the products of other countries, 
and war were declared against us, we could, with our present facilities, 
produce every munition of warfare and every article that we might 
need for our sustenance as a nation for a thousand years, We are to- 
day absolutely, in every sense that the word implies, an independent 
nation. What did it, Mr. Chairman? Protection. And no man dare 
dispute the correctness of this statement. 

MANUFACTURE OF RAW MATERIAL, 

3. Our protective-tariff system encourages the manufacture on our 
own soil, by our own people; at living wages, of all the raw materials 
which a beneficent Providence has placed on and under our soil. It 
is a correct principle in political economy that a government which 
sells its raw materials and allows others to manufacture them, and then 
purchases the finished products, will always be poor. So long as we 
allowed the mother country to do our manufacturing for us, instead of 
doing it ourselves, we were an impoverished people. 

The flow of currency (silver and gold) was at that time constantly 
from us, and not towards us. The balance of trade was always neces- 
sarily against us. Under protection the tide turned. We now manu- 
facture our own raw materials and keep our money at home, as people 
of common sense should at all times do. Weare no longer impover- 
ishing ourselves to enrich England. The balance of e is now in 
our favor, and not against us; our national Treasury is overflowing 
with greenbacks, silver, and gold, and our citizens are thrifty and in- 
gi Doser 

hile the raw materials in manufacturing are a very small, and I 
may say insignificant, part of the value of the finished products, still 
we should nevertheless protect them for the same reasons that we 
tect the finished products, One of the late John Roach’s $300,000 ships 
only contains $5,000 worth of raw materials. A ton of coal is worth 
$7 on the dump, but in the mine it is not worth 25 cents, 

A ton of iron ore in the earth is worth less than 20 cents, but when 
made into pig-iron it is worth $15, and if manufactured into steel-watch 
springs it is worth thousands of dollars. The difference, therefore, be- 
tween the value of the raw materials and the finished products is labor, 
or rather it represents labor, which above everything else should be 
protected, because labor produces wealth and wealth gives power. 

The history of the world proves the correctness of the statement that 
those nations that employ their own subjects in manufacturing their 
own raw materials are the wealthy nations, while the converse are the 
poor, the helpless, and the ignorant, 


DIVERSIFICATION OF INDUSTRIES. 

4. A protective tariff diversifies a nation’s industries. Under prac- 
tical free trade, or what is commonly called a revenue tariff, the 
United States was a nation of farmers; and a nation that employed its 
subjects in one particular industry only, could not be other than one- 
idead. At that time everybody was engaged in the same business. 
Our entire population, practically speaking, were running in the same 
groove. Under protection they are employed in a thousand different 
businesses, They therefore necessarily have different lines of thought, 
actin various capacities, develop almost unnumbered grades of resources, 
and necessarily think as differently as their businesses and interests. 
are diversified. There is now practically no limit to American inge- 
nuity. All the civilized world look to us for labor-saving inventions, 
and for the freshest thought on everything that pertains to the perfection 
of the mechanic arts, 


PROTECTION CHEAPENS PRICES TO CONSUMERS, 

5. A fifth reason why I favor a protective tariff is because it has chea 
ened to the consumer in this country every article, from a 
needle to a road-wagon and a threshing-machine. I know our Demo- 
cratic friends, parrot-like, cry out. The tariff is a tax. But they are 
mistaken. They well know this charge is not true. It reminds me of 
the story of the young man from the country who had married a wife 
and went to the city on a bridal tour. - 

They stopped at a large hotel. On the dinner-table were some cod- 
fish-balls lch the young man mistook for doughnuts. Ile dished into 
one of them and soon found it to be foul in both taste and smell. He 
thereupon turned to his new wife exclaiming, ** Mary, don’t touch them 
doughnuts. They are not clean. There is something wrong with them. 
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There is something dead in them, sure.“ Dee] So it is with 
this childish argument that the tariff is a tax. There is something dead 
in it, sure. 3 

If I had the time y, Mr. Chairman, I could produce five hun- 
dred articles used in our homes, on our farms, and in our businesses 
that are cheaper under protection than they were under a revenue tar- 
iff. Home competition brought the prices down to the lowest possible 
amount to the consumer. Our own people competing with one another 
caused prices to fall to the lowest possible rates, rates lower than they 
had ever before reached when England did our manufacturing for us 
and fixed her own prices upon everything she produced. How, then, 
Mr. Chairman, is the tariff a tax? 

I hold in my hand a price-list taken from the ledger of Hewitt, Ruff- 
ner & Co., a mercantile firm in the Great Kanawha Valley of my State, 
as far back as 1837, a time when we were living under a revenue tariff. 
Prices in that old ledger were given upon forty-one different articles 
which were needed then as now in every home. 

Listen to a few of these prices: Calico, 37} cents per yard; bleached 
cotton, 25 cents; unbleached cotton, 33} cents; jeans, $1.75; coal shov- 
els, $1.37; cast-steel, 31} cents per pound; spool cotton, 12} cents; 
white lead, $4.25 per keg; shoe-tacks, 124 cents; iron, 12} cents per 
pound; coffee-mills, $3; lambs’-wool hose, $125 per pair; yarn, $1.75 

und; gingham, 44 cents per yard; pins, 124 cents per paper; water- 
uckets, 75 cents; white flannel, $1.25 per yard; needles, per paper, 
123 cents, etc. All these articles to-day can be purchased under a 
protective tariff at much less than one-half the above prices; still we 
are told the tariff is a tax. 

It is a well known fact that this very hour many brands of calicoes 
and other cotton fabrics, bleached and unbleached, can be purchased 
in our own home markets at a price even lower than the duty on such 
articles; and yet, in the face of this fact, the parrot free-trader will per- 
sist in crying that the tariff is a tax. If the tariff is a tax and we 
should place a duty upon pig-iron of a thousand dollars a ton, then the 

rice of pig-iron to the consumer would be the price of production plus 

e $1,000 duty, would it not? [Applause.] 

Only a week or so ago two schooners sailed into New York Harbor. 
They were loaded with fresh mackerel. One of these schooners was a 
Canadian vessel, the other an American. Before the Canadian could 
unload his 500 barrels of mackerel, he was required to pay a duty of 
$2 on each barrel for the privilege of competing with our own fisher- 
men in the New York markets. The American, of Course, was not re- 
quired to pay any duty. Now, if the consumer pays the tariff duty the 
Canadian must receive for his mackerel $2 more per barrel than the 
American. Is this correct or false? [Applause.] 

The fact is the Canadian received 810 a barrel for his mackerel, which 
is precisely the amount the American received for his, thé price being 
fixed by the American market, Now, then, did the Canadian take 
away with him $10 a barrel or $8 a barrel, for his product? Every 
man who has as much sense as a pewee knows that he would take only 
$8 a barrel with him, because he, and not the consumer, had to pay 
the tariff duty of 82 a barrel for the privilege of the American mar- 


ket. 

A Canadian farmer brings his wheat across the Niagara River and 
sells it in the American market. Before he was allowed to dross over to 
the American side he was required to pay a duty of 20 one on every 
bushel of wheat; and as a matter of course he sold his wheat at the 
American price. He took home with him only 80 cents a bushel, 
While, the American farmer put a dollar a bushel in his pocket, that 
being the price for American wheat. In this case, as in the other, the 
Canadian, and not the American consumer, paid the duty, and I defy 
any Democrat on earth to deny the correctness of this statement. [Ap- 


lause. 

z In a face of these facts free-traders still insist when a foreign seller 
deducts the amount of duty from the price of what he sells to the American 
buyer it is the American buyer that paystheduty. In order to get into 
our markets foreign sellers have been doing this business ever since we 
have had a 8 tariff. They could not ees into our markets with 
their goods if they did not. Ourprotettive tariff has forced them to lower 
their prices. Remove this ap 1 on 1155 will go up. The for- 
eign seller thoroughly understands this, ånd that is why he objects to 
our protective tariff. He knows that with free trade it would be only 
a question of time when our industries would begin to weaken. He 
knows this because he knows that American labor as a rule costs about 
twice as much as foreign labor. He knows that the employers of Ameri- 
can labor can not compete successfully with the employers of cheap for- 
eign labor in the same kind of business. So does every man capable of 
performing a simple example in mental arithmetic. 

We need not depend on anybody’s say-so for proof of all this. The 
. is ſound not only in mathematical demonstration, but in the his- 

ry of our competition with foreign industries under our present pro- 
tective system. 

Under this system our home industries have been multiplied and 
prices to consumers have been forced down by the result of domestic 


competition thus built up. American steel rails, for instance, now cost 
less than ofie-fourth of ve foreign price under free trade. For- 
eign steel rails can be bo for less than one-fourth of the highest 


— under free trade. Why? Because protection has enabled us to 
mild up this home industry and tear down the foreign monopoly, 
Then some free-trader may ask, why longer protect an industry that 
offers such formidable competition? ‘The answer is that the difference 
in the cost of foreign and home labor stillexists. If home labor is will- 
ing to sell itself at the foreign price, then perhaps we can hold our o 
with our foreign rivals without protection, and not before. For one I 
am unwilling to make the necessary sacrifice to test the correctness of 
the theory. 
Mr. Chairman, if time would permit, I could present a hundred more 
illustrations to prove that the tariff is not a tax upon any article that 
is produced in this country and upon which the foreign manufacturer 
seeks to compete with our own home producers of those particular com- 
modities. 

A TARIFF PROTECTS LABOR, 

6. A protective tariff not only brings to us national prosperity, makes 
us independent in times of war as well as in times of peace, enables us 
to manufacture our own raw materials, diversifies our industries, and 
cheapens the article to the consumer, but it protects labor also; and 
to my mind this is the strongest of the six propositions I am attempt- 
ing to advance in its favor upon this floor to-day. 

No nation can prosper that does not dignify and elevate its labor. I 
have already stated in these remarks that labor represents wealth and 
wealth is power. Why, then, should we hesitate to protect it? T 
bill does protect it, and this is one of the principal reasons why 
heartily support it and why I shall vote for it upon its final 
Above everything in this life, Mr. Chairman, man desires social standin 
for his wife and children, and every one knows that no person can ri 


-in the world without education and without well furnished and well 


supplied homes, 

I shall therefore, not only in the Halls of Congress, but everywhere 
and upon all occasions, dedicate my energies and my best endeavors 
to support and vote for every measure that will place my fellow-man 
upon a higher plane of intelligence and usefulness in this world and 
thus aid in making him a blessing and an honor to his race. 


THE FARMER BENEFITED. 


A protective tariff, and especially this bill, protects the farmer by an 
increased duty upon everything he 8 Our manufacturing 
industries to-day employ upwards of 5,000,000 of people, to whom 
nearly $2,000,000,000 are yearly paid, and they annually produce up- 
wards of $7,000,000,000 worth of manufactured and other commodi- 
ties. These people and all those dependent upon them are fed by the 
farmer, and therefore constitute his home market. 

Think of it, Mr. Chairman; we paid last year nearly $60,000,000 
for articles of food imported into this country. Because of this fact, 
which necessarily depressed the agricultural interests of the Republic, 
the import duties on many of the different products of our farms have 
been largely increased and ten different articles have been transferred 
from the free-list and are made dutiable under the present bill. 

It is, therefore, evident to all thinking men that the farmer needs 
more protection, and not less, as our Democratic friends would have 
him believe. I am in favor of placing the import duties so high on all 
farm products that Mr. John Bull shall be forced to eat his own eggs, 
cabbage, beans, and potatoes upon his own soil, and thus allow our 
people to do the same thing. 

Iam aware of the fact that agriculture in this country is greatly 
depressed; but I hold, sir, that it is not due toa protective tariff. Ex- 
cessive importations of farm productsand the grip of middlemen, com- 
binations, and high rates of transportation are the causes of this de- 
pression. A farmer is an inbecile who will presume to say that the 
present tariff is hurting him; and he should hail as a nd to him 
the bill under discussion, because it will cut oſt perhaps ſorty to fifty 
million dollars annually of foreign importations that otherwise would 
come into our markets and necessarily take the place of precisely that 
amount of the products of his own labor and soil. 

The American farmer to-day needs two or three more rails put upon 
the top of the tariff fence, instead of taking that number off, as the 
tariff reformers, so called, are begging him to do. 

The farmer, Mr. Chairman, is not a fool, not an arrant fool by any 
means. As Mr. Lincoln used to say, This reminds me of a story.“ 
Many years ago there was an old colored man who lived down in Ole 
Virginny.’’ He had been a hard case. He had about spent a lifetime 
in robbing hen-roosts and melon- 
swearing, and in doing all kinds of ugly things. 

He had also been the butt of more jokes, 9 and sells than any 
other darky in that Whole country. He could stand the reputation 
of being a thief and a drunkard and a bummer, but to be known as 
the town fool almost killed him. In the latter part of his life the old 
man was conve and gave many strong evidences of a change of 
heart. At one of the public meetings after his conversion, old Ephra- 
ham’’ was asked to lead in prayer, which he did with sincere faith. 

After praying for the whole world and his ole massa besides, he 
petitioned in his own behalf as follows: O Lord, keep me from al] 
them wicked sins I used to commit; and it I ever do break over and 
swear a little, or drink a little, or pick up a watermelon lying ina 


tehes, in getting drunk, profane 
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patch when de sun’s gone down and de stars are shinen out, or take a 
chicken what roosts a little low, I pray Thee that Thou wilt not, under 
any circumstances, ever let me make a damned fool of myself.“ 
[Laughter and applanse.] 

Farmers, Mr. Chairman, have as much good, common sense as any 
other class of people, and you will find they will be among thevery last 
set of men who will make fools of themselves by dropping into the free- 
trade fallacy and supporting measures that will utterly destroy their 
interests, 

HOW IT HELPS GLASS-WORKERS. 

There is now a 40 per cent. duty upon glassware. Last year over 
$7,000,000 worth of ware of different kinds were imported into this 
country. Wehave several immense glass-factories in the city in which 
I live, and which I have the honor to represent in this honorable body. 
We manufacture in one of these establishments an ordinary beer-mug. 
(Of course many of these Representatives before me do not know what 
abeer-mugis.) [Laughter.] For many years these beer-mugs were ex- 

rted to . in large quantities, and were readily sold at $2 per 

ozen. 

Recently our German brethren learned the secret of making them, 
and now our trade with Germany in this particular article is completely 
broken up. Why? The German Government has placed a heavy im- 
port duty upon these beer-mugs, and as her labor is much cheaper than 
our own we can not compete inthe manufacture of them and our trade 
with Germany is therefore necessarily lost. 

But this is not all. Because of their cheap labor, they are to-day 
shipping these beer-mugs to the United States, paying the duty of 24 
cents per dozen upon them, and selling them in American markets at 
much less than we pay our laborers for producing them, saying nothing 
of the cost of the raw material and the wear and tear of machinery 
that is used in their production. The bill which we are now consider- 
ing increases the duty upon all glassware, and I trast it will accom- 
plish the object of preventing the wholesale importation of these andall 
other articles of foreign manufacture, which necessarily take the place 
of the same class of articles that we ought and can produce in our own 
country. 

One more illustration, if you please: There is a thin-glass tumbler, 
ordinarily called a Bohemian tumbler. This particular article is 
extensively imported. It is manufactured in Bohemia by the cheap 
labor of that country. The highest wages paid for blowing these punch 
tumblers in Bohemia is 4 marks, which is equal to 96 cents in our 
currency, and the mechanic there is required to toil from twelve to 
fourteen hours a day in order to eke out the humblest imaginable living. 

In this country the glass-blower receives for the same kind of work 
$3.50 per day and only works from eight to nine hours a day. On $10 
worth of this imported glassware there is, under the present schedule, 
a duty of $4. The difference between a day’s pay in Bohemia and 
this country is $2.54; hence it is evident to every discerning mind that 
the glass-blower receives $2.54 as his part of every $4 of tariff duty 
collected on this particular imported article. Still itisclaimed by our 
Democratic friends that the tariff does not benefit labor. 

There is not a skilled mechanic in the United States who does not 
receive from one to three times as much for his labor as is paid to-day 
in free-trade England for the same kind of work. 

CIGAR-MAKERS PROTECTED. p 

Wheeling, my home city, is a noted point for the manufacture of 
cigars. Our manufacturers pay $9.50 per thousand for making what 
is called a medium cigar. In Southern Germany the rate for making 
the same cigar is 7 marks, or $1.68 in our currency, The duty on this 
cigar, under the present schedule, is $6 per thousand, and because of 
the wonderful difference in the price of labor in Germany and America 
millions of these cigars are annually imported into the United States. 
This is only one of a hundred illustrations I might give, if time would 
permit, to prove to the most skeptical that the American laborer is 
protected by our present tariff laws. 

THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD. 

Our friends on the other side of the House persist in talking about 
the ‘‘ markets of the world.“ They tell us to put raw materials upon 
the free-list and reduce the duty upon everything else to the lowest 
possible standard, and we will then be able to enter the markets of the 
world with our productions and compete with the nations that have 
been in existence for a thousand years, 

Already, Mr. Chairman, we have raw cotton and raw silk on the free- 
list and yet we do not sell their products in the markets of the world. 
Why? Because our labor commands a higher price than the labor of 
the Old World; and until we are willing to reduce our wages to a par 
with the wages paid skilled labor in the Old World, we can never com- 

te with other and older nations in the markets of the world. The 
e ee phrase, the markets of the world,“ is a will-o-the- 
wisp, a mi of the desert, that is beautiful to look upon, but can 
never be reached without pauperizing our own people, which I, as an 
American citizen, am unwilling to do. 

Mr. Speaker REED, in one of his inimitable speeches upon the tariff, 
recited the anecdote of the dog that had in his moutha succulent piece 
of mutton and was crossing a stream of clear water which was spanned 
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bya single board. He saw in the water his own shadow, a dog with 
a mutton bone in his mouth. He dropped his eucculent piece of mut 
ton and made a straight dive for the other dog; and in a moment he 
came out of thatstream of water the wettest, meanest, sorriest, sickest 
free-trade dog that ever attempted to find the free markets of the world. 
[Laughter. ] 

There is nothing in our protective system that will stop exportations 
and interfere in any respect with our foreign markets. The foreign 
markets are accessible to all dealers and are as accessible to us as they 
could possibly be if we were living under absolute free trade. The 
Republican idea, which is thoroughly and completely embodied in the 
bill now under consideration, places no burdens or restrictions upon 
the products that go out from this country. 

We do not oppose foreign commerce, but we can not see what par- 
ticular sanctity attaches to the foreign market that does not belong to 
our own domestic market. Is the foreign consumer any better than 
the American consumer? Is it not a fact that the American consumer 
and the American customer are better parties for Americans to deal 
with than foreigners? Under a revenue tariff, which the Democrats 
desire to have restored, we bought more abroad than we sold and had 
to pay the balance in gold. This was bad political economy. The 
present bill correets this error. Why, then, should we not stand by it? 

WHY FOREIGNERS OPPOSE A TARIFF. 

The consignees here and the consignors abroad oppose this tariff bill. 
This of itself is enough to induce every true American to support it. 
What the foreigners want, we should oppose. Daniel Webster once 
said: ‘‘After thirty years in Congress I am frank to admit that I have 
invariably made it a rule to find ont first what England wanted and 
then oppose it; and I always found myself in the right.“ Do we doubt 
Mr. Webster’s ability and wisdom? Foreigners do not like this bill 
because it interferes with their business, 

The press of other countries condemn it because it will impede their 
prosperity. This bill is an American bill, gotten up expressly for 
American interests and American industries. We are not attempting 
to legislate for the advancement of any other than our own people. 

We are to-day exporting more of our national products than at any 
other time in our past history. Our exports during the past decade 
have increased over 35 per cent. more than the exports of free-trad 
England. 8 : 

While England during that period lost 13 per cent. of her commerce 
the United States gained 22 per cent., and if the same aid were ex- 
tended to our shipping that Great Britain extends to hers our vessels 
to-day would carve the waves of every ocean and our productions 
would be placed in suecessful competition with the products of every 
other nation on the earth. 

WORD PICTURE OF PROTECTION, 

Mr. Chairman, not long ago Istood upon thesummitof Wheeling Hill. 
It was 10 o’clock at night. The scene before me was indescribably 
grand. To my right, across the magnificent Ohio, as she swept by in 
her ever-wandering way to the sea, flashed the flames from factories 
and forges as they kissed the skies. Down through the thriving city 
of Wheeling—the Nail City of the West—I could hear the rattling roll 
of machinery, and could see the bright flames belching from the tops of 
tall chimneys, which have given thatcity a first rank among the manu- 
facturing cities of the continent. 

Away down the river, 4 miles to Benwood and Bellaire, the very 
heavens were aglow with the fires in the furnaces and forges that give 
employment to thousands of mechanics at living wages and bring to 
their homes and their firesides not only the necessaries of life, but the red 
ribbon and other adornments that make the children of the working- 
men the peers of the millionaires in appearance, and their equal 
everything that God intended them tobe. What gave to those people 
those industries? Did they come to them under a tariff for revenue 
only or are they the outgrowth of protection? Let some Democratic 
wiseacre answer if he will. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, we all know that they grew outof the Republican doc- 
trine which we are now advocating in this Hall, and to-day they stand 
as Shining monuments of the glorious principles of protection to Amer- 
ican industries and American labor. ; 

Shall we allow this wonderful system that has made us what we are 
to be stricken down? Shall we allow those mills and factories and 
forges, that are a pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night, 
to be snuffed out or to be shut down, to gratify simply the whims ofa 
party of free-traders who are enemies of American e aad Amer- 
ican institutions ? 

Will you, then, my countrymen, allow this wonderful system to be 
stricken down? I think not. I don’t believe you will do it. I shall, 

Mr. Chairman, work and vote for protection at all times and at all haz- 
ards. It has developed our mines, our forests, our farms, our intellects, 
our genius. I will stand by it, sink or swim, live or die, survive or 


perish.” [Applause.] 
WHAT THE FATHERS WOULD SAY. 
If George Washington, the father of his country, could speak to-day 


from his silent tomb yonder on the Potomac, he would say, Stand by 
protection, for it has made our country the leading manufacturing na- 


tion on God’s eget ae If Thomas J. 23 the pesan ae — 
Democratic party, a protectionist in the early days e 
public, could speak from hisresting place at Monticello, jn the old Com- 
monwealth that we all so dearly love, he would say, Do not strike 
down your protective-tariff system.“ [Applause.] 

Andrew Jackson, another Democratic saint, like Jefferson a protec- 
tionist, could he break the silent sleep of death at the old Hermitage 
in the Empire State of the South, would say: Americans, stand by 
your industries and your labor.“ If James Madison, the ſather of the 
Constitution, who with his own hand penned the first tariff act passed 
by an American Congress, could be heard to-day, he would tell us to 
stand by protection. If Abraham Lincoln, the savior of his country 
and the grandest character of the century, now sleeping the dreamless 
sleep of death on the broad plains of Illinois, could be heard to-day, 
he would say, Fellow-countrymen, stand by your own people and your 
own firesides and your own homes.“ If U. S. Grant, the great silent 
soldier of our Army and among the greatest generals of the earth, 
whose grave is bathed with the tears of a million of his comrades every 
30th of May, as they meet to strew fresh flowers upon his grave, and 
hang sweet garlands upon his tomb, could speak to-day from that 
marble mausoleum that covers his remains, he would say: Soldiers 
of America, citizens of the Republic, stand by the great system of pro- 
tection that has placed you in the front rank of the nations of the 
earth.“ [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, every true, patriotie American in this presence will 
echo the sentiment of this single stanza: 

Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 


Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea, 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o'er our fears, 
Are all with thee—are all with thee! 


Let us pledge ourselves anew to a vindication of the doctrines of our 
fathers that have made us great, and the most e expectations 
of our countrymen will yet be realized in the grandeur of the Republic. 
[Applause. 

Mr. WALKER, of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, the whole intention 
and effort of the great founders of this Government was to secure to all, 
so far as it was possible for human constitutions to do so, equality of 
opportunity, equality of rights and of privileges, and to compel all to 
bear their just share of the responsibilities and burdens of government. 
Then it must be conceded by allimpartial men that any system of tax- 
ation that has in it elements of favoritism or special privilege for one 
class of our citizens and that discriminates against or injures another 
class of our people should never become a permanent method of raising 
revenue for the support of this great free Government. 

All who value equality of opportunity, all who love fairness and 
justice, whatever may be their party affiliations, will agree to this prop- 
osition. To deny it is to deny the best and grandest principles of free 

vernment. Having an abiding faith in the ability of the American 
people to govern wisely, I can not believe that any scheme of taxation 
that does not insure and secure perfect impartiality and absolute jus- 
tice to every one according to his ability to pay will ever receive the 
sanction or the approval of a majority of them, unless, perchance, for 
the moment they be deceived. Mr. Lincoln said: 

u may fool th t dall of t of th 
inte eA EAEE POPE Nl ita ASSAI ee 

The majority of the people may be deceived for a time by the plaus- 
ible speeches of ee politicians and the pathetic appeals of de- 
signing demagogues; they may be defeated by the debauching infiu- 
ences of money; but so surely as the world moves the grandeur of 
American manhood will assert itself and in the end uphold the right, 

Then if it can be shown either by past experience or sound logic that 
any of the present methods of taxation imposed upon the people carry 
in them special advantages in favor of- one class and serious injury to 
another or all other classes of our people, it should be our first duty to re- 
peal them, andif -poine devise and enact a system that did not so dis- 
criminate. Justice demands that much. : 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I apprehend there would be no difficulty in 
reaching a just conclusion in this matter if there were no special ad- 
vant privileges, and benefits for somebody, for some class, woven 
into the present and secre system of tariff laws. 

At present the Federal revenues are derived from two sources of tax- 
ation, tariff and internal. The tariff is a tax levied on any article of 
importation. These articles may be so selected and the duties so ad- 
justed that it would be purely a revenue tax; that is, every dollar taken 
from the people under it would go into the general Treasury and it 
Would carry no protection, not even incidental. This scheme in con- 
nection with an income tax would be perfectly fairand just. It would, 
however, be a radical departure from the prevailing scheme, and its 
adoption might and probably would entail loss on certain industries 
a8 have been taught to rely on the Government to prevent competi- 


Again articles may be so selected and tariff rates so arranged that 
they would secure both revenue and a measure of protection to the 


manufacturers and producers of similar articles at home, And this 
as I understand it, is the position of the Democratic party on the tariff 
with the right always to strictly limit the amount of revenues so col- 
lected to the necessities of the Government, coupled also with the be- 
lief that certain articlesof prime necessity should be placed on the free- 
list to the benefit alike of consumers and manufacturers. Lastly, ar- 
ticles may be selected and the rates of tariff taxes fixed so high that 
they would restrict importations, or, as the Republican platform has 
it, tend to check imports,” that is, to prevent competition and com- 
pel all consumers to buy in a restricted and monopolized market. 

Tariffs so adjusted would secure full protection from outside com- 
petition and also a small measure of revenue to the Government, pro- 
vided the rates are not so high as to be prohibitory; if they were, com- 
petition would be shut out entirely and not a dollar of revenue raised. 
And this I understand to be the position of the Republican party on 
the tariff question. 

Mr. Chairman, there is great necessity for a reduction of the revenues, 
but there is far greater necessity for a reduction of taxation and the 
removal of burdens that have almost crushed to earth the farmers and 
laborers of America. 

But to further emphasize the difference between the Democratic 
party and the Republican y on the tariff, I quote from that very 
able document, the views of the minority of the Committee on Ways 
and Means: 

Upon the question of collecting such revenue from duties on imported goods 
as may be necessary to the whole ora of the cost of conducting the Gov- 
OAE sath OE RI Sis lenpoped spon iiss toca tor toe peer eee 
of raising money for the payment of tha ording +s public expenses an: ine pub- 


lic debts or be im for the rpose of increasing the cost of production and 
the price of certain articles of domestic consumption, is a question u w 


there is an irreconcilable difference between the ng enw politi parties of 
the country, and this question in its plainest form is directly presented forcon- 


sideration by the bill reported by the majority. 

The minority, representing for the time being one of these parties, contends 
for the principle.of just and equal taxation upon all, according to their abilit: 
to bear the burden, while the majority, representing the other party, has in th 
bill thoroughly committed itself to the policy of — — and unequal taxation of 
the many for benefitofthefew. Weare as anxious as the majority can pos- 
sibly be to promote and encourage American industries and advance the inter- 
ests of American laborers, and those who impute to us any other purpose or de- 
sign either misunderstend or misrepresent our vosition. But we believe that 
both these oLjects can be accomplished by reducing the burdens of taxation, and 
not by increasing them, and that the benefits thus secured will be far more per- 
manent and far more satisfactory to those directly concerned than any supposed 
advantage that can result from a different policy. 

No amount of increase in the rates of duty can ever be permanently satisfac- 
tory to all the beneficiaries, because it will be found sooner or later that a rate 
which issupposed to help one actually hurts another, and thus controversies 
are engendered which always result in new appeals to the Government for ad- 
ditional burdens upon the people. Any policy of taxation which, under the 
pretense of protection. imposes burdens upon the masses of the people and di- 
vides the representatives of different occupations into warring classes, each 
struggling to make use of the power of legislation to obtain an advantage over 
the others, is obviously unjust and unwise and ought not to be continued. 

Tt will be seen that the theory of the two parties as to the purposes 
of taxation are radically different. The Democrats believe and insist 
that the power of taxing the people was given to the Government for 
the purpose of raising the revenues necessary to support it, and not for 
the purpose of enriching individuals and corporations; not for the pur- 
pose of restricting trade and commerce. 

Taking the platform adopted by the last national convention of the 
Republican party in connection with the bill under consideration as a 
sincere expression of the policy and purposes of that party, we are bound 
to conclude that they believe the taxing power was given for the pur- 
pose of enriching favored classes and corporations, with an incidental 
right to raise revenue. It is unjust to use the taxing power to extort 
money from the people to be wasted in extravagant appropriations, but 
it is an outrageous abuse of that power when it is employed to destroy 
one industry for the benefit of another. 

It seems to me that the taxing power of the Government has been 
and is used as an immense machine, and reminds me of a picture Ionee 
saw of an Altman separator. There was a perfect machine being fed 
with abundant sheaves by several laborers. Down where the plump, 
clean wheat came out was afat, comfortable-looking fellow, away out 
at the end of the stacker was a large pile of chaff and straw, and on the 
top of this pile was a poor, half-starved chicken, with one tail-feather 
left, scratching away for dear life trying to find an occasional grain. 

The fat fellow is the manufacturer receiving the wealth of untold 
harvests that he does not create, the poor chicken represents the farmer 
scratching, scratching from daylight until dark trying to obtain an 
honest living, but he can not do it; the machine has done its perfect 
work. Who are the laborers? Why, they are the Congressmen that 
run the machine. They get fair wages with an occasional political lift 
to those who cause the machine to run faster and do more perfect work. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to ask the gentleman whether his figure of the 
chickens represents Democratic as well as Republican Congressmen. 

Mr. WALKER, of Missouri. No; the Democratic Congressmen do 
not run the machine justnow. If the gentleman desires to understand 
the position of the Democratic party on the tariff, I would say we would 
make it simply a taxing power to supply the with revenue, 
not a power to extort exactions from one industry for the benefit ot 
another, i 


Rut, as I desire to be fair, I will spare angen eee 
tectionists rely for justification. They claim that, in order to induce 
speedy and large investments of capital in certain industries that may 
not of themselves be as profitable as some other industry, although de- 
sirable to the State, the nation should by a system of tax laws known 
as protective tariffs, compel all other industries and occupations to 
contribute to the particular industry a sufficient sum to insure its de- 
velopment. 

They also claim that this system insures a diversification of indus- 
tries, which all concede will add to the power of a people and increase 
their contentment, happiness, and intelligence. 

They claim further that 8 tariffs prevent foreign competi- 
tion, thereby insuring to the home manufacturer or producer a monopoly 
of the home market, which enables him to obtain higher prices for his 
product and to pay his laborers better wages, and that these laborers 
make a home market for the products of the farm. They claim still 
further that by making the rates sufficiently high the extraordinary 
advantages offered will induce so many to engage in manufacturing that 
competition between themselves will bring down prices. And, in ad- 
dition to all this, protective tariffs keep the money at home. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I believe I have stated the principles of protec- 
tion fairly. I know many of the advocates of that system will say: 
Look at the 3 progress of this country; protection did it. Look 
at our great cities and towns, our immense system of railroads, the 
thousands and thousands of dollars piled up in savings banks in Massa- 
chusetts; protection did it. The only answer required to this kind of 
argument, if it can be called argument, is to direct the protectionist to 
cast his eyes westward and behold the mortgaged farms, then turn his 
gaze eastward and behold the abandoned farms. Once more tell him to 
watch the starving coal miners of Hocking Valley and the distressed 
condition of the Kansas corn-burners. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this kind of argument can not always be relied 
on, because not always fair. I shall therefore make answer as best I 
can to the real principles of protection. 

It is admitted that protection induces investment by insuring a profit 
to the investor in certain industries that otherwise would be unprofit- 
able. But all such industries are a tax on the community. Every 

and unfortunate man who can not earn sufficient to sustain him- 
self is sent to the poor-house and becomes a tax on the community. 

We submit cheerfully to this tax because humanity requires it. So 
every industry that can not sustain itself is a tax on the community 
and a pau among the other industries, and unless supported by 
them will die. Every unprofitable industry in a nation decreases the 
wealth of that nation. They are drones in the hive and feed on the 
honey gathered by the profitable workers. Every law that compels 
these profitable workers to part with their earnings to support the 
drones is unjust, 

Mr. MORSE. Does not the gentleman from Missouri know that in 
free-trade England every seventh man isa pauper? If the cause of 

uperism is protection, how does the gentleman explain the fact that 
8 England paupers are more numerous than in any other 
country on the face of the earth? 

Mr. WALKER, of Missouri. No; I do not know that to be true. 
My friend perhaps has been in England 

Mr. MORSE, I have. 

Mr. WALKER, of Missouri. I have never been. But I have read 
an article from a gentleman over there whom I have learned to love 
and upon whose judgment and statements I rely implicitly, because I 
know him to be like Abou Ben Adhem, one who loves his fellow- 
men.” I refer to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, who, in an essay on 
the tariff question published in one of our reviews, states that wages 
are higher in England by 50 to 100 per cent. than they were when the 
English people followed the doctrine of protection. Itstrikes me this 
is an answer that ought to be satisfactory to the gentleman. I do not 
wish to go into any elaborate argument as to the difference in wages 
in this country and in England. There are several causes which I 
might assign for it, but I can not enter upon that topic just now; my 
time will not permit. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Does not the gentleman know that in England 
there is only an acre and a half of land to each person, while in the 

nited States there are 40 acres to each person; that in England and 

ales there are 500 people to a square mile, while in the United States 
there are only 17 to a square mile? 

Mr. WALKER, of Missouri. Yes, sir; I am not unacquainted with 
those matters, Iam sure that the public lands of America have oper- 
ated as a potent factor in keeping up the wages of American labor by 
lessening the supply of that labor in the manufacturing centers. If 
the gentleman from Massachusetts will listen to my remarks he will 
understand this matter. 

Mr. MORSE. I am listening. 

Mr. WALKER, of Missouri. Protection may induce capital and 
labor to enter a field that they would not otherwise enter, because 
without the enforced contributions of others that particular industry 
would always be unprofitable, but all such enterprises, as I have said, 
injure rather than advance the state by taking capital and labor from 
profitable employment and placing them where they cease to be re- 


munerative to the community, but become a charge upon them. For 
example, take a community of twenty men who earn in the aggregate 
$4,000 or $200 each per year. 

They use coal that is shipped in from a distant state and obtain all 
they need to run them for a year delivered in their own town for $100, 
but there is a coal mine adjoining their town and they decide to open 
their own coal mine, but find on examination that it will require the 
labor of one of their number for a whole year to obtain sufficient coal 
to do them fora like period. Nevertheless one of them, with the 
promise of the others to make good all his losses, quits his former occu- 
pation, for which he was receiving $200, and mines coal for a year, the 
community being happy in the thought that they would be independ- 
ent of the distant state, besides keeping the $100 in money at home. 

Now, let us see how they stood at the end of the year. Remember 
when they bought coal from abroad they sentaway $100 to pay for it, 
therefore they had $3,900 left in the community, or $195 to each man 
and his supply of coal; but how is it under this plan of forced devel- 
opment? Well, nineteen members of the community earned 83,800 
in money, and the other one earned coal enough to do them all, so that 
they have only $3,800 left in the community, or $190 to each man and 
his supply of coal. Then what became of the $100 in money that was 
kept at home? Wasted in an unprofitable industry; wasted in an en- 
terprise that was not self-sustaining. Can any man deny this? It is 
too plain to deny. 

But suppose that that community had found that they could obtain 
the same quantity of coal that cost them $100 by one of their number 
working the mine for three months. Then quite a different result 
would have been obtained, to wit: Nineteen men earning $200 each, 
$3,800; one man working nine months at the same rate, $150; total, 
$3,950 in money and coal enough to do them. The first is forced and 
unnatural development of an unprofitable industry for which the com- 
munity must suffer loss; the second, the development of a natural 
and profitable industry by which the community gains. 

I will pursue this subject a little further, as there is still another con- 
dition. Suppose some one member of this community had owned that 
mine and by specious arguments about home industry, home develop- 
ment, independent of the foreign state, keep the money at home, and 
the home market for the home miner, induced a majority of his fellow- 
citizens to enact a law laying a duty of 100 cent. on the importa- 
tions of coal. He then sets to work and in months gets out suffi- 
cient coal to supply the market for a year. 

The community seek to purchase their coal supply; the mine-owner 
says, ‘‘I will have to you $200 for your supply.“ The pur- 
chasers protest, saying. We can get our coal supply delivered on our 
borders from abroad for $100.” I know that,“ says the mine-owner, 
“but then you would have to pay 100 per cent, duty on it, making 
total $200, just what I ask.“ They take the coal from the home 
miner at $200. Now, what are the results? Nineteen members of 
that community have each $190 in money and their coal supply, while 
the mine owner has $190 money and his coal supply, too; but re- 
member he only worked six months, while all of his neighbors worked 
twelve. 

It is freely conceded, as I have said, that diversity of industries adds 
greatly to the power and happiness of the people, but we deny that 
protection increases diversity, ouly in an abnormal sense. We insist 
that the people of any country, if left free to act, free to follow their 
own choice, will in their restless search for wealth be quick to take 
hold of and develop every resource that can be made to pay a profit 
or even to pay fair wages to him who works it. And this is especially 
true of an intelligent and enlightened nation. 

We are sure that the natural diversity of men, their different tastes, 
habits of thought, their avidity and eupidity will cause them to enter 
every field of profitable production. And we further insist that any 
law which compels profitable production to part with that profit to 
make profitable an otherwise unprofitable industry is a moral wrong 
and an economice folly for which the nation must pay the penalty. 

Answering the claim that protection prevents competition and se- 
cures the home market’ to the home manufacturer, thereby en- 
abling him to obtain higher prices for his product, and that this high- 
priced product increases the wages of his labor, we heartily agree with 
our protection friends on all of this proposition, with the single excep- 
tion of the effect on the wages of labor, and charge it as one of the prin- 
cipal counts in the bill of indictment against this protective theory and 
practice. Protection does insure higher prices for the home manufact- 
urer inthe home market. Whatis the home market? Home con- 
sumers, Who pay higher prices? Home consumers. Who are home 
consumers? The great body of the American people. Then when, how, 
or where does the foreigner pay this tax? 

Now, as to the far-fetched assumption that labor’s wagesareincreased 
by these higher prices for the manufactured products, does any one be- 
lieve that the protected owner of a factory is more generous than other 
men? Will the laborers who are employed in the protected industries 
deceive themselves into the vain ief that because their employers 
are reaping immense profits they will be given better wages ? 

Isubmit that if the tariff could or did compel the employer to pay 
the employed higher wages there would be no necessity for the trades 
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unions, Knights of Labor, etc., because the very intention of these or- 
ganizations is to prevent reduction or to secure higher wages and 
shorter hours, And I am sure that the ratesof wages now enjoyed by 
laborers in the large manufacturing concerns of this country have been 
sustained by the power of these united organizations. 

T agree that the protected manufacturer can, if he only will, pay his 
labor better wages, but I insist that there is nothing in the system that 
compels him to pay any part of his increased profits to his employés, 
and men do not generally surrender any portion of their wealth unless 
legally compelled to do so. There is, however, that in the protective 
system which compels the wage-workers in the factories, in common 
with all other consumers, to surrender part of their wages to the factory- 
owner. Protection does, in a limited sense, aid the laborers and dwell- 
ers generally in the cities by cheapening most of the food products of 
this country, but this is perhaps more than counterbalanced by mak- 
ing the production of those products so unprofitable as to cause many 
farmers’ sons to seek the cities, thus swelling the supply of labor in 
those cities. 

The price of labor in this country is as absolutely regulated by the 
law of supply and demand as is the price of wheat in Liverpool, mod- 
ified somewhat, as I haye said, by the power of united organizations. 
England has free trade in wheat. We have free trade in labor. The 
tariff does not increase wages even to those who work in the protected 
industries, and, as to the farmer, it not only decreases the purchasing 
power of his earnings, but decreases those earnings by depressing the 
price of farm products. 

I have examined carefully the protectionist’s theory of the home 
market for the farmer, and I find that the tariff does affect his home 
market, but al ways to his injury. Take wheat, for example, something 
that is absolutely necessary to every family and an article that from 
the very nature of our soil, climate, and country must always remain 
a staple farm poate Can protection add anything to the price of 
wheat in our home market? 

Now all will agree that a protective tariff increases the prices just in 

roportion as it prevents competition. Wheat being produced largely 
In excess of the home demand the surplus must seek a foreign market, 
and in that market competes with the surplus wheat of the world. 
The prices obtainable in that market being regulated by supply and 
demand, that price, whatever it may be, fixes the prices of all the wheat 
remaining in the country whence the surplus wheat came, no mat- 
ter if that country places a duty of $1 per bushel on it. 

The American wheat-grower has no outside competition in his home 
market for wheat; therefore a protective tariff can not raise the price, 
because there is no outside competition to prevent. The majority of 
the people of any nation can not be benefited by tariffs, neither can the 
prices of their great surplus products be raised by protective tariffs, 
whether it is a product of the field or the factory. But those products 
grown or manufactured in insufficient quantities to supply the home 
demand can be advanced in price by tariffs, and if it happens to be an 
article of prime necessity the full amount of the duty can be added. 

The very pith of protection is inequality. It is only the minority 
that ean be benefited by it. 

One example will be sufficient to satisfy most people. England could, 
and for awhile did, protect her agricultural interests because she pro- 
duced agricultural products in insufficient quantities to supply her own 

ple and the deficit was made up of agricultural products imported 
Kon abroad. Upon these imports a duty was placed so as to prevent 
them from competing with the home product, but the great majority 
of her people, working in the mines, in the factories, and other surplus- 
producing occupations, soon found out that this protective system was 
at their expense and benefited nobody but the wealthy landlords, and 
the corn laws were repealed. 

So in this country itis possible for us to protect our manufactures 
and some few of our agricultural products, such as sugar, oranges, 
and hops, but this is done at the expense and to the injury of the great 
majority of our people working on the farms, in the forests, on the 
transportation lines, in professional and personal service, and for the 
benefit of less than a hundred thousand wealthy citizens. ‘Truth 
is mighty and will prevail.“ Sooner or later it will completely over- 
whelm these monopolies. 

But J said that protection not only did not help the farmer, but posi- 
tively injured him. I will therefore continue this wheat illustration. 
The price of wheat in this country being regulated by a foreign market, 
it follows that whatever increases the cost of transportation to that 
market injures the American wheat-grower. The protective tariffs 
have increased the cost of transportation on land by increasing the cost 
of the steel rails of which railroads are constructed and the materials 
of which freight-cars and engines are built. It has increased the ocean 
freights by preventing imports. A ship sailing from Liverpool to the 
United States must obtain a sufficient sum to make the round trip 
profitable, otherwise she could not maintain herself. Ifshe were per- 
mitted to bring a cargo of merchandise from Liverpool, that cargo 
would bear its half of the round trip. 

At the risk of being tedious, I will endeavor to make this perfectly 
plain. Suppose at a given date wheat is worth $1 per bushel in Liver- 
pool. The wheat shipper calls on the ship-owner and is informed that 
& vessel with a carrying capacity of 50,000 bushels can make the round 


trip for $7,500, or 15 cents Be bushel freight, from New York to Liver j 


pool, leaving a net price of 85 cents pe bushel in New York, which is 

the net price not only of the wheat that was shi to Liverpool, but 

the price of every bushel left on this side when delivered in New York, 

or the price of wheat all over the United States, less the expense of 

8 in New York, provided via New York was the cheapest route 
iverpool. 

But suppose the wheat-grower was permitted to bring back a return 
cargo of merchandise without having to pay an enormous penalty for 
doing so, then, the return cargo paying its half of the expense of the 
round trip of the ship, the charge against the wheat cargo would only 
be $3,750, or 7} cents per bushel, leaving a net price of 924 cents pet 
bushel in New York, thus increasing the price not only of that cargo. 
but all of the wheat in the United States 7} cents per bushel, and would 
amount to $35,000,000 to the farmers on one annual average wheat 


crop. 

What I have said of wheat applies to all other or nearly all other 
farm products, I can not therefore escape the conclusion that the pres- 
ent and pro system of tariffs not only adds greatly to the price of 
all those things that the farmer has to buy that are produced in insuf- 
ficient quantities to supply the home demand, but also greatly decreases 
the prices of all those great agricultural products that he must partly 
send abroad to find a market. 

The tariff also injures the farmer by preventing exchange of the sur- 
plus products of two or more countries; but this was so thoroughly dis- 
cussed by the able and distinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
MILLs] at the opening of this debate that nothing can be added to it. 
In this connection I quote from an editorial in the Chicago Tribune, 
the Republican organ of the great Northwest: 

Where, then, is the remedy from the heavy burdens of a 50 per cent. tax on 
the necessities of life, both ee pole anddomestic? There is only one element 
or class able to remove it, and that Samson is sleeping in the lap of Delilah and 
will not awaken. I, of course, mean the farmers. The plundered, unpro' 
twenty-five million of goose-like farmers who permit themselves to be pluck 
of almost every feather by a hundred thousand “ pro monopol 
long as the simple-minded bucolic class do not “kick” off the burdens lai 
upon them, Congress will not disturb the war taxes and the manufacturers’ cor- 
os eS bounties, 

While the Bowes act like Issachar’s ass, and crouch between two burde 
both will be kept on their backs. The fabricants live focalized in the cities, an 
pes and scheme for the promotion of their selfish interests and bring their united 

obby influences to bear on members of Congress, whereas the farmers live 
isolated and scattered, and can not or do not combine in defense of their inter- 
ests. Hence they are unprotected, unrepresented, and unconscious of what 
keeps them poor. They are captivated by the specious cry of protection to 
American industry,” though they get none of it, and of the value of the pro- 
risan home markets to them, as if protected monopolists eat any more than 
other men, 

Not until the verdant, imposed-upon agriculturists wake up to a realization 
of the confidence game peine layed upon them will the war tariff be reduced 
or reſormed. But when will they get their eyes 5. and act? In your lif 
time? Samson (the farmer) is under the spell of ilah (the man urers, 
and his locks are shorn and he feels no strength to resist. Until the protected 
manufacturers themselves ask Congress to reduce their protection bounties in 
order to enable them to cheapen the process of fabrication with a view of find- 
ing foreign markets for their surplus wares, there will be no reduction of thé 
high tariff and no relief from the heavy burden it imposes on the fool farm 
and oppressed consumers, But when will that be? 

‘t Possess your soul with patience,” Mr. Medill; the farmers in many 
States have organized and in others they are organizing, and one of the 
planks in their platform is a resolution demanding a reduction of tax- 
ation, of tariff taxation, and the party that opposes this righteous de- 
mand will be buried beneath the ballots of outraged farmers. 

If you will remember, Mr. Chairman, one of the claims set up for 
protection was that the advantages offered induced so many capitalists 
to invest money in those lines that the competition between themselves 
would bring down prices. 

Now, it is conceded that that would be the effect-in many lines of 
manufacture to-day in the United States, but just at this point is where 
the association, combination, or trust“ comes to the rescue o 
the manufacturer and holds the prices of his wares up to the poin 
where the protective tariff permits outside competition. Higher than 
this they can not go, for if they did the people would buy abroad, 

Now there may be, in fact are, trusts in certain commodities tha 
are not affected by the tariff, but I append a list of combinations and 
trusts, every one of which is roofed in and shielded by the protective 
tariff: 


THE TARIFFS AND THE TRUSTS. 
[From Justice, Philadelphia.] 
1. The steel - rail trust, buttressed by a tariff tax of $17 ton, 
The nail trust, by a tariff tax of $1.25 per 1 5 
The iron-nut and washer trust, by a tax o 71 yet ye 100 pelr 
The barbed-fence-wire trust, by a tax ts per 100 pounds. 
Tae gap 8 
e 


Ppap pD 


reen 

per gallon, 
A y y a tax of 25 cents per gallon. 
18. The cottonseed-oil trust, by a tax of 25 cents per gallon, 
19. The borax trust, by a ol 

20. Tho ultramarine 
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Tue last claim: Protection keeps the money at home. Mr. Chairman, 
in answer to this I refer protectionists to the community of twenty men 
and their experience with a coal mine, that Ispoke of awhileago. The 

money was wasted in unprofitable labor; in other words, labored for, 
but not obtained. ? 

Mr. Chairman, perhaps the best evidence of farm prosperity is the 
value of the farms themselves. Now, it so happens that this country 
has tried tariff for revenue and tariff for protection; and while the tariff 
for revenue was given but about fourteen years’ trial, it proved to 
be by far the most prosperous period in our history. To prove this I 
copy from the Tenth Census statistics concerning agriculture. 

TWO BALANCE-SHEETS COMPARED—1860 To 1880. 

1. Between 1850 and 1860 was the so-called era of free trade. In 
1862 began the protection, which has been such a good thing—for 
somebody—that it has been increased in amount every few years. The 
Tenth Census statistics concerning agriculture will show exactly how 
great it is. Turn to page 650 of the Compendium and read on: 


Twenty years of protection brought no greater increase in the value 
of farms than ten years of free trade to the New England States. This 
av was that ot the whole Union. How was it with New Jersey, 
0 favored with home markets since 1860? 


Product of each farmer.... 


These figures ought to satisfy any one on earth that the farmer at 
least, has lost and lost heavily by thirty years of protective tariffs. The 


Value of farm lands. merciless tax, known as the protective tariff, lays its greedy fingers on the 
1850 $3, 271,575,421 | earnings of all those engaged in trade and transportation; all those en- 
aoe 15 tories ee gaged in professional and personal service; all those engaged in build- 
221... peaa a bo TAOS 4.873.409. nee | ing, tailoring, dressmaking, butchering, blacksmithing, and that vast. 


Increase for twenty years, 1960 to 1890... 


Yearly rate of increase, 1850 to 1560... „346. 
Yearly rate of increase, 1360 to 1850... 177, 602, 588 
*Per cent. of yearly increase, 1850 to 1 
*Per cent, of yearly increase, 1860 to 1880. 2 


“The total increase in value under twenty years of protection is only equal to 
the increase under ten years of trade, The yearly increase since 1860 is 
only one-half what is was before 1860. There has been a drop from 10} per 
cent. increase in 1860 to 2} per cent. increase in 1880. 

In these twenty years the population more than doubled. 

2. The average value of our improved land was $11 per acre in 1850 
and $16 in 1860, an increase in the ten years of $5, or 45 per cent. 
in the decade. Its value was $19 per acre in 1880, an increase of $3 in 
twenty high-tariff years, or 9 per cent. each decade. Before 1860 the 
annual increase in value per acre was 50 cents. Since 1860 it has been 
only 15 cents yearly. 

3. The total acreage in farms at the three different periods was as 
follows: 


1880 

With all the enormous railroad expansion and opening up of new 
territory between 1860 and 1880 farming has ceased to pay and fewer 
people went into it. 

In 1850 the acreage was 12.7 per inhabitant; in 1860 it increased to 
12.9; in 1880 it decreased to 10.7. 

4, The average value of each farm in 1850 was $2,258; in 1860 it was 
$3,251; in 1880 it was $2,569. 

The increase between 1850 and 1860 was $993. 

The decrease between 1860 and 1880 was $682. 

5. The average value of farm land per inhabitant in 1850 was 8142. 
It increased to $211 in 1860 and declined to $203 in 1880. 

6. In New Jersey, which since 1860 has become merely the kitchen- 
garden for her own cities, New York, Brooklyn, and Philadelphia—her 
2,096,297 acres having a polulation of 4,000,000 to feed—the value of 
her improved farm land has declined since 1860. In the ten years be- 
fore 1860 it increased in value $25, or from $68 to $93 per acre. In 
1880 it was worth only $91 per acre. 

The yearly increase in the value of New England’s farms before 1860 
was $10,395,529. Since 1860 it has been $5,218,579. 

7. For clearness, let these facts be arranged in tabular form. For 
the whole United States we have this result: 


1860, 1880, 
Average value Of farms. . ... . . ... 251.00 $2,569.00 
Per inhabitant. = 142.00 211. 00 203. 
Improved land per acre.. 11.00 16. 00 19.00 
Acreage per inhabitant. . . . e eee 12. 70 12. 90 10. 70 


Taking the six New England States, which have had nothing but re- 
markable prosperity, with an encrmous increase in their home mar- 
ket, we get the following results: 


1850. 1860. 1880. 
Value of farms. . 845, 543. 00 8476, 308, 837.00 8580, 681, 418. 00 
Average value of farms. 2. 220. 00 2, 589. 00 2, 802. 00 
Average value, acre (impro 33.00 39.00 46.00 
Average value per capita. 136. 00 152. 00 145. 00 
Acreage per Capita . . .. 4. 10 3. 80 3.20 


army of laborers engaged in tilling the soil and stock- raising, and ren - 
ders to none a single benefit. 0 

It hurts everybody and helps nobody except a few protected monopo- 
lists that own the protected industries. Then what has protection done 
that so endears it to some people? It has created a moneyed aristoc- 
racy and built castles in our land and castles in the air for prospective 
Presidential candidates. It concentrates the wealth of the country into 
a few hands, who never disgorge until an election rolls around, when 
to save our (their) protective system they seek to debauch the 
American people and deprive them of their birthright for a mess of 
pottage. [Applause. ] 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

[Mr. FORMAN withholds his remarks for revision. 


Mr. McKENNA. I move that the committee now rise. 

The motion was agreed to; and Mr. PERKINS haying taken the chair 
as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Morrow reported that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, having had under consid- 
eration the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize the 
duty on imports, and for other purposes, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

Mr. MORSE. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 10 0’clock and 25 min- 
utes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow at 11 o’clock a. m. 


See A ppendix.] 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER COMMUNICATIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR PAY OF CLERKS IN POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

Letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
communication from the Postmaster-General, requesting an appropria- 
tion for the pay of twenty clerks—to the Committee on Appropriations. ` 

AFFIDAVIT IN CASE OF CLAIM OF A. T, DICKERMAN. 

Letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a copy of a 
communication from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, inclosing cer- 
tain affidavits relating to a depredation claim of A. T. Dicke: 
which was transmitted to Congress January 5, 1887—to the Select Com- 
mittee on Indian Depredation Claims. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, reports of committees were delivered 
to the Clerk and di of as follows: 

Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
reported favorably the bill of the Senate (S. 2144) granting a pension 
to Edmund T. Spotswood—to the Committee of the Whole House. 

He also, from the same committee, reported with amendment the 
following bills of the House; which were severally referred to the Com- 


00 | mittee of the Whole House: 


A bill (H. R. 3601) to increase the pension of Andrew Langton, late 
of Company E, Twenty-seventh Indiana Volunteers; 

A bill (H. R. 8300) granting a pension to John H. Anderson; and 

A bill (H. R. 8302) granting a pension to Mary E. Graham. 

Mr, DOLLIVER, from the Committee on War reported fav- 
orably the bill of the House (H. R. 4153) for the relief of William 
Thompson—to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. NUTE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported fa- 
vorably the following bills of the House; which were severally referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House: 

A bill (H. R. 3766) granting a pension to Joseph Dascomb; 

A bill (H. R. 4707) granting a pension to Aphia M. Brown; and 

A bill (H. R. 6800) granting a pension to Anne Mat 

Mr. NUTE also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
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with amendment the bill of the House (H. R. 6217) granting a pension 
to Abbie A. Colson—to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Tennessee, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, reported favorably the following bills of the House; which were 
‘severally referred to the Committee of the Whole House: 

A bill (H. R. 6519) granting a pension to William M. Nourse, of 
Knoxville, Tenn.; and 

A bill (H. R. 6001) granting an increase of pension to Elnathan 
Meade, late of Company C, Forty-fourth New York Volunteers. 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
favorably the following bills of the House; which were severally referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

A bill (H. R. 2512) granting an increase of pension to Hugh Me- 
Hugh; 

E bill (H. R. 2518) granting a pension to Ozro Harrington; 

A bill (H. R. 6032) granting a pension to Mary Welsh; 

A bill (H. R. 7875) granting a pension to E. Patton, of Benedict, 


Kans, 
A bill (H. R. 8560) granting a pension to Mrs. Sallie H. Wilson; and 
A bill (H. R. 9244) granting a pension to Lewis W. Bloom, of Etna, 


Mr. MORRILL also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported with amendment the bill of the House (H. R. 2550) granting a 
pension to William C. Ebert—to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CRAIG, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported favor- 
ably the following bills; which were severally referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House: 

A bill (H. R. 5736) granting a pension to John L. Lindel; and 

A bill (S. 992) granting a pension to Phillipe Ray. 

Mr. CRAIG, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported with 
amendment the following bills of the House; which were severally re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House: 

A 55 (H. R. 9565) granting an increase of pension to Joseph N. Wil- 
son; an 

A bill (H. R. 7879) granting a pension to Emily P. Collins. 

Mr. TURNER, of New York, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, reported favorably the following bills; which were severally re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House: 

A bill (H. R. 9316) granting an increase of pension to Thomas G. 


Boss; 

A bill (H. R. 9317) granting a pension to Margaret M. Clements; and 

A bill (S. 1294) to increase the pension of James Coey. 

Mr. TURNER, of New York, also, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, reported with amendment the bill of the House (H. R. 9311) 
granting an increase of pension to Morgan Dimond—to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
with amendment the bill of the House (H. R. 1765) granting a pension 
to James Butler—to the Committee of the Whole House. 

He also, from the same commi to which was referred the bill of 
the House (H. R. 6055) to relief to Elizabeth Phillips and child, 
as widow of Reuben Phillips, reported, as a substitute therefor, a bill 

H. R. 10101) granting a pension to Elizabeth M. Phillips, widow of 
ben R which was read twice and referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
favorably the following bills of the House; which were severally re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House: 

A bill (H. R. 10075) granting a pension to Montraville A. Harring- 
ton; 

A bill (H. R. 9463) granting a pension to Quincy J. Drake; and 

A bill (H. R. 10074) granting a pension to Wilhelm Griese. 

Mr. SAWYER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported with amendment the following bills of the House; which were 
severally referred to the Committee of the Whole House: 

A bill (H. R. 9783) granting a pension to Mary Ferguson; and 

A bill (H. R. 19) to increase the pension of Edward P. Quinn. 

Mr. BELKNAP, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re 
favorably the following bills of the House; which were sev: 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House: 

A bill (H. R. 3376) granting a pension to Catherine McManus; 

A bill (H. R. cau granting a pension to Mary D. McChesney; and 

A bill (H. R. 9423) for the relief of Charles Ewing. 

Mr. BELKNAP also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported with amendment the following bills of the House; which were 
severally referred to the Committee of the Whole House: 

A bill (H. R. 8730) granting a pension to T. G. Metcalf; 

A bill (H. R. 2414) increasing the pension of Nelson Rich; 

2 bill (H. R. 8910) granting an increase of pension to Clinton Spencer; 
ani 

A bill (H, R. 9232) to grant a pension to George E. Taylor. 

Mr. MORROW, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to which 
was referred the joint resolution of the House (H. Res. 4) requesting 
the Prerident to open negotiations with Mexico for the promotion of 
- commercial and friendly relations and for the adjustment of boundaries, 
reported usasubstitute therefor, a joint resolution (H. Res. 160) request- 


rted 
y re- 


ing the President of the United States to negotiate with the Govern- 
ment of Mexico for the creation of an international commission to ad- 
just all questions affecting the interests of both countries requiring set- 

tlement; which was read twice and referred to the House Calendar. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, adverse reports were delivered to the 
Clerk and laid on the table, as follows: 

By Mr. RANDALL: On the bill (H. R. 3529) to grant a pension to 
C. J. Johnson. 

By Mr. MORRILL: On the bill (H. R. 5264) granting a pension to 
Daniel Bells. 

Also, on the bill (H. R. 9218) for the relief of J. F. G. Cleborne, 
late private Company F, Second Arkansas Cavalry. 

Also, on the bill (H. R. 5325) granting a pension to Joseph D. Ash. 

Also, on the bill (H. R. 3737) for the relief of Peter R. Crum, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills of the following titles were intro- 
duced, severally read twice, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MOORE, of Texas: A bill (H. R. 10099) directing the Secre- 
tary of War to make survey of the Colorado River in Texas, and for 
other p to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. TURNER, of New York: A bill (H. R. 10100) to amend the 
charter of the Georgetown and Tennallytown Railway Company of the 
District of Columbia—to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. CALDWELL: A bill (H. R. 10103) to prevent the desecra- 
tion of the United States flag—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DINGLEY: A bill (H. R. 10104) to amend the laws relating 
to shipping commissions—to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. ATKINSON, of Pennsylvania (by request): A bill (H. R. 
10105) for the protection of the rights of owners of lots in Columbian 
Harmony Cemetery, in the District of Columbia—to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Vader clause 2 of Rule XXII, the following changes of reference were 
made: 

A bill (H. R. 9212) to relieve John J. Murphy from the charge of de- 
sertion—Committee on Military Affairs discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 4720) for the relief of Josephine Thomas—Committee 
on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following titles 
were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. BAKER: A bill (H. R. 10106) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Christian Schaub—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 10107) for the relief of John K. 
Betson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, i 

By Mr. BOUTELLE: A bill (H. R. 10108) granting a pension to 
Iva J. Gee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAREY: A bill (H. R. 10109) granting a pension to Norman 
Davis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ; 

By Mr. CASWELL: A bill (H. R. 10110) for the relief of David 
Hunter—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DUNPHY: A bill (H. R. 10111) for the relief of Peter Mur- 
phy—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: A bill (H. R. 10112) for the relief of Charles E. 
Bentley—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TURPIN: A bill (H. R. 10113) to pension Mrs, Classa Mixon, 
of Wilcox County, Alabama—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WADE: A bill (H. R. 10114) for the relief of William P. 
Buckmaster—to the Committee on War Claims. 


- 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELDEN: Petition of 123 citizens of Homer, N. Y., asking 
for legislation to perpetuate the national-banking system—to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of 35 citizens of Lysander, N. Y., asking for the im- 
mediate passage of the McKinley tariff bill—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. z 

By Mr. BROWER: Petition of R. C. Dick and 27 others, citizens of 
Gibsonyille, Ghilford County, North Carolina, asking for the passage of 
e bill 7162 or Senate bill 2806—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of Robert A. Gill and 87 others, citizens of Granville 
County, North Carolina, asking for the of House bill 7162 or 
Senate bill 2806—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of V. S. Lawrence and 14 others, citizens of Forsyth 
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County, North Carolina, for the passage of House bill 7162 or | of Des Moines, Iowa, for the passage of laws for the perpetuation of 
Senate bill 2806—to the Co ttee on Ways and Means. ' | the national-banking system—to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 


Also, petition of J. L. Brooks and 37 others, citizens of Person County, 
orth Carolina, asking for the passage of House bill 7162 or Senate bill 
6 to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of C.J. Yarbrough and 23 oth citizens of Caswell 
County, North Carolina, asking for the passage of House bill 7162 or 
Senate bill 2806—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. A. Winstead and 30 others, citizens of Durham 
8 North Carolina, asking for the passage of House bill 7162 or 

ate bill 2806—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of P. T. Evans and 10 others, members of Williams- 
borough Alliance, No. 225, of Vance County, North Carolina, asking 
for the pango of House bill 7162 or Senate bill 2806—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. W. Conraad and 52 others, members of Spanish 
Grove Alliance, No. 574, of Forsyth County, North Carolina, asking 
for the passage of House bill 7162 or Senate bill 2806—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of P. A. Cox and 24 others, members of Oak Summit 
Alliance, No. 37, of Forsyth County, North Carolina, asking for the 
passage of House bill 7162 or Senate bill 2806—to the Committeeon Ways 
and Means, 

Also, petition of O. P. Cox and 23 others, citizens of Rockingham 
County, North Carolina, asking for the passage of House bill 7162 or 
Senate bill 2806—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. C. Frazier and 18 others, citizens of North Caro- 
lina, asking for the passage of House bill 7162 or Senate bill 2806—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Ellis W. Hauser and 18 others, members of Oak 
Grove Alliance, No. 1450, of Forsyth County, North Carolina, asking 
for the passage House bill 7162 or Senate bill 2806—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of T. I. Gourly and 9 others, members of Middle 
Fork jance, No. 1508, of Forsyth County, North Carolina, asking 
for the passage of House bill 7162 or Senate bill 2806—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of James W. Meisner and 15 others, citizens of Rock- 
ingham County, North Carolina, asking for the passage of House bill 
7162 or Senate bill 2806—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Thomas S. Lea and 52 others, members of County 
Line Alliance, No. 759, of Caswell County, North Carolina, asking for 
the passage of Honse bill 7162 or Senate bill 2806—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means.. 

Also, petition of P. C. Burk and 12 others, citizens of Forsythe County, 
North Carolina, asking for the passage of House bill 7162 or Senate bill 
2806—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of R. S. Mitchell and 45 others, citizens of Locust Hill 
Township, Caswell County, North Carolina, asking for the passage of 
House bill 7162 or Senate bill 2806—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of J. R. Schoolfield and 19 others, citizens of Guilford 
County, North Carolina, asking for the passage of House bill 7162 or 
Senate bill 2806—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of L. L. Lowe and 49 others, members of Bason Alli- 
ance, No. 1343, of Rockingham County, North Carolina, asking for the 
passage of House bill 7162 or Senate bill 2806—to the Committee on 

ays and Means: 

Also, petition of J. A. Walker and 28 others, citizens of Rockingham 
County, North Carolina, asking for the passage of House bill 7162 or 
Senate bill 2806—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of John D. Meador and 16 others, citizens of Rocking- 
ham County, North Carolina, asking for the passage of House bill 7162 
or Senate bill 2806—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Ferrel Fulton and 19 others, members of Rock Hill 
Alliance, No. 1525, of Forsyth County, North Carolina, asking for the 

of House bill 7162 or Senate bill 2806—to the Committee on 
ays and Means. 

By Mr. THOMAS M. BROWNE: Petition of W. C. Price and 12 
others, dealers in cutlery, of Richmond, Ind., against an increase of 
duty on cutlery—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 35 citizens of Richmond, Ind., for a tariff on im- 
ported cigars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 40 citizens of Spiceland, Ind., for the retention of 
the duty on sugar—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CANDLER, of Georgia: Petition of L. I. Conrad and 32 
others, from Forsyth County, Georgia, asking for the passage of House 
bill No. 7162—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of G. S. Gunter and 20 others, from Lumpkin County, 
Georgia, for the same measures—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of M. S. Paden and others, citizens of Cherokee County, 
Georgia, for the passage of House bill 7162 or Senate bill 2806—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. COMSTOCK: Petition from Minnesota, favoring Grand Army 
of the Republic pension bill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CONGER: Petition of D. B. Morrow and 27 others, citizens 


rency. 

Also, petition of 75 citizens of Douglas County, Missouri, for remoneti- 
zation of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 

By Mr. DALZELL: Petition of sundry citizens of Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania, for the perpetuation of the national-banking system, un- 
der which the interests of the depositors are protected by Government 
supervision—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DE LANO: Memorial signed by citizens of Binghamton, N. 
Y., respectfully protesting against placing a duty of $2 per pound upon 
Sumatra tobacco, and respectfully petitioning thata uniform duty of 50 
cents be passed and be placed thereon—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DOLLIVER: Protest of Dodge, Baker & Webber, of Iowa, 
against duty on granite—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, various petitions from Iowa, against the gun and cutlery sched- 
ules of the McKinley tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ENLOE: Petition of colored citizens of Hardeman County, 
Tennessee, against the Conger lard bill—to the Committee on Agricult- 


ure. 

By Mr. FARQUHAR: Petition of 32 members of the Buffalo Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, asking for the passage of the Torrey bankruptcy 
bill—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: Petition of John A, Rawlins Post, Grand Army 
of the Republic, of Plankinton, S. Dak., in favor of a service-pension 
bill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition by the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, of Black 
Hills, S. Dak., against any appropriation for the increase of the Navy 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petitions of Woman’s Christian Temperance Union and other 
associations from South Dakota, for a national Sunday-rest law—to the 
Committee on Labor. $ 

By Mr. HARMER: Memorial of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, 
in favor of the passage of a bill granting a pension to the widow of the 
late Commodore George B. White, of the United States Navy—to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, memorial of the select and common councils of the city of 
Philadelphia, in favor of the passage of Senate bill 2971, granting a 
pension to the widow of the late Commodore George B. White, United 
States Navy—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HEARD: Petition of citizens of Saline County, Missouri, in 
favor of Government aid to the establishment of a deep-water harbor 
at Galveston, Tex.—to the Committee on Rivers and bors. 

By Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa: Paper signed by 76 citizéns of 
Quasqueton, Buchanan County, Iowa, favoring theservice-pension bill— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, resolution of District Assembly No. 4, Knights of Labor, St. 
Louis, Mo., in opposition to adulterated food—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, paper from Farmers’ Alliance No. 1229, Greene, Butler County, 
Iowa, favoring the Butterworth bill against gambling in farm produce— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, resolutions of Chicago Post-Office Clerks’ Association, asking 
for increase of pay and fifteen days’ leave annually—to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post- Roads. 

By Mr. HITT: Petition of J. Leavitt Moore and 63 others, citizens of 
Polo, Ogle County, Illinois, for the passage of laws for the tua- 
tion of the national-banking system, under which the interest of de- 
positors is protected by Government supervision—to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. ` 

By Mr. KERR, of Pennsylvania: Petition of farmers and represent- 
atives of Grange No. 828, Clarion County, Pennsylvania, W. W. Wy- 
man, master, asking for legislation, ete.—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

Also, memorial of farmers and grangers, representatives of Lodge No. 
654, James Elgin, master, Clarion County, Pennsylvania, asking legis- 
lation in their interests and agains the demonetization of silyer—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. LANHAM: Petition of J. F. Amos and 53 others, of Jack 
County, Texas, asking passage of House bill 838, for free coinage of 
silver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. LESTER, of Georgia: Petition of W. P. Donaldson and others, 
citizens of Bullock County, Georgia, in favor of House bill 7162—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Jasper Bragg and 18 others, citizens of Screven 
County, Georgian, asking for the passage of House bill 7162—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: Protest of Bernar & Pullman, of Kendall- 
ville, Ind., against any increase of the duty upon foreign granite, and 
declaring that their business would be seriously impaired if any in- 
crease of duty is brought about; that it would exclude the use of red 
granites and thereby create a sameness in the appearance of our ceme- 
teries by the exclusive use of the gray, which are only beautified by a 
variety of colors, of which our domestic quarries do not yield the sup- 
ply—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. McKINLEY: Petition favoring passage of McKinley tariff 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Also, copy of resolutions passed by Toledo Association of Ex-Prison- 
ers of War, asking passage of House bill 319—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORRILL: Protest of R. D. Moore, of Seneca, Kans., against 
any increase of duty on foreign granite—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. O'DONNELL: Petition of photographers of Marshall, Mich., 
against the proposed increase of duty on photographic albumen paper— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, remonstrances of Standard Gig-Saddle Company, Jackson, Mich., 
am the proposed increase of duty on hides—to the Committee on 

ays and Means. 

Also, remonstrance of Ewing & Portner, of Coldwater, Mich., against 
— increase of duty on foreign granite to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 

Also, remonstrance of Asa P. Green, of Battle Creek, Mich., against 
2 of duty on foreign granite—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 

Also, remonstrance of J. Anderson, Coldwater, Mich., against in- 
crease of duty on foreign granite—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, remonstrance of Ira W. Reed, Albion, Mich., against increase 
of duty on foreign granite—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, remonstrance of H. J. Pearsall, Grand Ledge, Mich., against in- 
crease of duty on foreign granite—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, remonstrance of J. H. & M. C. Shafer, Battle Creek, Mich., 
against increase of duty on foreign granite—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania: Resolution of the Philadelphia 
Commandery of the Loyal Legion of the United States, in favor of the 
speedy publication of the official records of the rebellion—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. È 

By Mr. ROWLAND: Petition of citizens of Mecklenburgh County, 
North Carolina, asking for the passage of House bill 7162 or Senate bill 
2806—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: Petition of 15 tobacconists of Norwich, Conn,, 

the passage of Schedule F in the tariff bill, favoring the abolish- 
ment of the import stamp, etc.—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Norwich (Conn.) Post-Office Clerks’ Association, for 
the passage of House bills 6448 and 7349—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of Carpenter & Jordan, of Willimantic, Conn., against 
increase of duty on cutlery—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SAYERS: Petition of citizens of Texas, in reference to the 
duties on cigars and tobacco—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SMITH, of Arizona: Remonstrance of citizens of Arizona, 

inst passage of sections 24 and 25o0f House bill 8278, prohibiting sale 
of railroad tickets by any person except regularly authorized agents of 
company—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SNIDER: Petition of teachers and citizens of St. Paul, 
Minn., favoring the Lawler resolution for improved methods in spell- 
ing—to the Committee on Printing. 

Also, petition of cigar-makers and citizens of St. Paul, Minn., favor- 
ing a duty of 50 to 65 per cent. on foreign tobacco, and repeal.of law 
requiring the affixing of special stimp on boxes containing imported 
cigars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STIVERS: Petition of George E. Bennett and 60 others, cit- 
izens and business men of Sullivan County, New York, for the passage 
of laws for the perpetuation of the national-banking system, under 
which the interest of depositors is protected by Government supervis- 
ion—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. STOCKBRIDGE; Protest of 23 Baltimore firms, against sec- 
tion 32 of the tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, protest of 144 citizens of Baltimore, against tobacco schedule 
of tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. STRUBLE: Petition of Keith & Brother, photographers, of 
Alta, Iowa, against increase of duty on photographic albumen paper— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Townsend Bros., of Granville, Iowa, against increase 
ofduty on breech-loading guns and cutlery—to the Committeeon Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of Hilliard Stillworthy, Sioux City, Iowa, against the 
increase of duty on breech-loading guns—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of J. H. Hamilton and 50 others, photographers, of Sioux 
City, Iowa, against the increase of duty on photographie albumen pa- 
per—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of R. I. Dabb and R. H. Carratt, photographers, Le 
Mars, Iowa, against increase of duty on photographic albumen paper— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VENABLE: Petition of Isaac Rainers and 30 others, citizens 
of Greensyille County, Virginia, praying for an appropriation for Gal- 
veston Harbor—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. WALKER, of Missouri: Petition of T. J,Geither and 10 others, 


citizens of Bollinger County, Missouri, asking for the passage of House 
bill 8984—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
8 — 85 P. D. M Bione and 21 35 a bebe i 

unty, Missou 1 tor the passage of House bi to t 
Committee on Ways and Means. ; 

Also, petition of S, M. Butterton and 20 others, citizens of Butl 
County, Missouri, asking for the passage of a bill for the im ee 
of Galveston Harbor —to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

Also, 5 of P. T. Ray and 14 others, of Bollinger County, Mis- 
souri, asking for the passage of House bill 8984 to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. WRIGHT: Memorial of Grange No. 884, Bradford County, 
Pennsylvania, in favor of free coinage of silver—to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, May 10, 1890. 


Prayer by Rev. CHARLES B. RAMSDELL, of Washington City. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
` EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communication 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in response to a reso- 
lution of the 7th instant, a statement showing all action taken by Con- 
gress at different times on the subject of the transfer of the revenue 
marine from the Treasury Department to the Navy Department; which, 
with i sie accompanying papers, was ordered to lie on the table, and be 
printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting, in response to a resolution of December 
19, 1889, a further report by the Third Auditor of the Treasury in re- 
lation to Indian war claims of the State of California; which was read. 

Mr. STANFORD. I move that that communication, with the ac- 
companying papers, be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and printed. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Lask what this communication is, It seems 
to be very voluminous. 

Mr. CULLOM. What is the general subject? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The communication will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the communication. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I suggest to the Senator from California that 
perhaps the communication had better be refi to the Committee on 
Printing that it may be examined; otherwise we may duplicate print- 
ing already done, 

Mr. STANFORD. I want the Committee on Military Affairs, who 
have the subject under consideration, to have this communication. 

Mr. MANDERSON, I mean merely the question of printing should 
be referred to the Committee on Printing. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The first part of the report has already 
been printed. 

Mr. STANFORD. ‘Then I have no objection to the reference to the 
Committee on Printing. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The communication, with the accompa- 
nying papers, will be referred to the Committee on Printing. 

EULOGIES ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE KELLEY, 

Mr. CAMERON. I wish to give notice that on Friday next, the 16th 
instant, at 4 o’clock, I shall call up the resolutions on the death of 
Judge William D. Kelley, late a member of the House of Representa- 
tives from the State of Pennsylvania, for the purpose of submitting re- 
marks thereon. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of 64 citizens of Findlay, Ohio, 
praying for the passage of laws for the perpetuation of the national- 

uking system; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. QUAY presented petitions of granges of Patrons of Husbandry, 
of Forest, Warren, Columbia, Bradford, Lawrence, Crawford, Union, 
Susquehanna, and Tioga Counties, in the State of Pennsylvania, pray- 
ing lor the free coinage of silver; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of Grange No. 817, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Tioga County, Pennsylvania, praying for an increased tariff 
on agricultural products; which was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

He also presented additional papers to accompany Senate bill 3532, 
granting a pension to Georgiana W. Vogdes; which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PADDOCK presented a petition of the Nebraska Woman Suf- 
frage Association, praying for the of Senate bill 999, to recom- 
pense Miss Anna Ella Carroll for services to the War Department; 
which was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. HARRIS presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., praying for the passage of a uniform bankrupt law; which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Mr. VEST presented the petition of W. H. Jones and others, citizens 
of ae Cass County, Missouri, pra: for legislation for the prevention 
of option dealing in agricultural products; which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 

He also presented resolutions of the Johnson County (Missouri) 
Farmers and Laborers’ Union, in favor of legislation giving farmers the 
right to borrow money from the United States Treasury on real-estate 
security; which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. INGALLS presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Wichita, 
Kans., praying for the establishment of reciprocal relations with Mex- 
ico, and the admission of Mexican ores free of duty; which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CALL. I present a petition of citizens of De Soto County, 
Florida, interested in the welfare and prosperity of the Peace and My- 
akka River country, in the State of Florida, praying Congress to make 
an appropriation of $50,000 to dredge Cape Hays bar and cut down 
some lumpsin Charlotte Harbor. The petitioners state that there are a 

t many millions of tons of valuable phosphates discovered in that 
. region Which are accessible by water to Charlotte Harbor, 
and that ships loaded for Europe and drawing more than 13 feet of 
water are unable to approach the shipping wharves in consequence of 
these obstructions in the harbor; that 18 feet of water is to be found 
within ashort distance of the shore, and it is perfectly practicable to open 
the harbor with very small expense, and with the advantage of ship- 
ping a great many million dollars’ worth of phosphates, which are now 
awaiting shipment there, to foreign countries. 

The petition is signed by ex-Senator John S. Williams, formerly a 
distinguished member of this body, and by a great many other persons 
who are largely interested in that country. The subject is one of very 
great importance, and I desire to impress it upon the Committee on 
Commerce. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The petition will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 

Mr. HOAR presented resolutions of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Massachusetts, praying Congress to consider favorably 
the Blair educational bill and the support of free public schools; which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of Simon W. Bailey, of Boston, Mass., 
praying that a pension be granted to Edmund C. Bailey; which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. TELLER presented the petition of Hannah L. M. Frye, of New 
York City, praying for the renewal by the United States of certain pat- 
. ents granted to her late husband, Jesse Frye; which was referred to 
the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. PLUMB presented a petition of Osawatomie Post, No. 322, 
Grand Army of the Republic, praying for the passage of the dependent 
pension bill as it passed the House of Representatives, with the Mor- 
rill amendments thereto; which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. ; 

He also presented a petition of the Farmers’ Alliance, of Jefferson 
County, Kansas, adopted at a special session at Valley Falls, Kans., 
praying for the passage of an act to prevent the free consignment of 
liquors in original packages to importers in States having prohibition 
laws; which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I present a petition of many citizens of Delaware, 
praying for the enactment of a law providing that at whatever port of 
the United States an invoice of foreign goods, other than agricultural 
products, is exchanged for an equal valuation of American (United 
States) agricultural products to be exported, the tariff on such invoice 
of imports shall be entitled to å rebate of 30 per centum of said tariff. 
Imove that the petition be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MANDERSON presented a petition of 45 citizens of Nebraska, 
members of the Farmers’ Alliance, and a petition of 63 citizens of Ne- 
braska, members of the Farmers’ Alliance, praying that the bill ex- 
tending the time for the Pacific railways to liquidate their indebted- 
ness be not passed; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I present a memorial very numerously signed 
by members of the Omaha Winnebago tribe of Indians, remonstrating 
against the passage of the House bill extending the time of payment 
of purchases of land belonging to those Indians sold some years ago. 
I move that the memorial be referred to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Mr. MANDERSON presented a petition of 117 citizens of Barwell, 
Nebr., veterans of the late war and others, praying for the passage of a 
service-pension bill; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I present a memorial of 40 citizens of Ne- 
braska; a memorial of 63 citizens of Box Butte County, Nebraska, and 
a memorial of 53 citizens of Dawes County, Nebraska, remonstrating 
against the reduction of the duty on sugar and praying for the pay- 
ment of a bounty to encourage the production of beet sugar. I move 
ed reference of these memorials to the Committee on Agriculture and 

‘orestry. 

Mr. PADDOCK, I suggest to my colleague that those memorials 
should be referred to the Committee on Finance, 


Mr. MANDERSON. I move that the memorials be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HIGGINS presented a memorial of German citizens of Wilming- 
ton, Del., protesting against the enactment of a law limiting European 
immigration; which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 


RAILROADS IN INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Mr. DAWES. I present a memorial signed by the delegates of four 
of the five nations, as they are called, in the Indian Territory. Itis 
very brief and I will read it, for I desire to add a word or two to it. 

To the Congress of the United States: 


In view of the fact that the applications of railroad companies for rights sf 
way through the Indian Territory are so numerous, we feel that many of t 
applications are not made in good faith. In some instances they may be ds. 
sired for 1 purposes. In some instances they appear to be made 
confuse and alarm Seow Byes in the hope of preventing any more ts. There 
are enough lines a y built to satisfy the demands of the trade, The status 
there compares favorably with some of the surrounding States 8 and, 
besides that, there are already nts enough ads on which to build more 
than double the number of of railway now bp ea We would sug- 


gest the greater propriety of } tion for some of those already in operation. 
In the light of thede le we W. pl ask 8 ease take: no 
a pet] in the cond 


more ts; atl until there 
e 
D. W. 9 
JOHN L. ADAIR, 


N. B. MOORE, 
eck 
J. S. STANLEY, 
OVERTON LOVE, 
Chickasaw 


I 585 to say, Mr. President, that all these railroad bills that have 
been before the te for action have come from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs and with their recommendation. They have acted 
largely upon the principle that has governed Congress in reference to 
the location of railroads over the public lands. Congress a gen- 
eral law by which any person can without coming to Congress have 
authority to build a railroad across the public lands, and largely that 
policy has been adopted by the Committee on Indian Affairs so far as 
authorizing the construction of railroads through the Indian Territory, 
Since Congress adopted the policy of granting those railroads promiscu- 
ously —— 

Mr. CULLOM. I desire to ask the Senator if he knows how many 
grants have been made through the Indian country to railroad corpora- 
tions and how many roads have been actually built, 

Mr. DAWES. Ina moment I will answer that 8 Since 
Congress has adopted this policy the Committee on Indian Affairs 
authorized every railroad that they believed was proposed by responsible 
people, those who had the capital to build it. But it has come to the 
knowledge of the committee, very much as is set forth in this memorial, 
that a t many applications—I will not say a great many, but that 
some—have been made for mere speculative purposes, for the purpose 
of either selling out to those already authorized and commenced or 
5 them in terrorem over other propositions that would be made 
to build. 

Therefore, the committee have felt compelled to hold up somewhat, 
and as may have been observed by the Senate they have not come in 
here each week for sometime now with a batch of bills for railroads 
through the Indian Territory. Thereare pending in the committee on 
the part of the Senate now, unacted upon, I should think a dozen of 
these bills. Iam quite confident that there have been reported and 
passed by the Senate as many more at this session. We have asked for 
nd w ill have a map prepared showing all these railroad grants and 
what is left of the Territory, so that those who are desirous of 
new applications will know just where there is room for another rail- 
road 


When Congress chartered the first of these railroads it caused great 
excitement and complaint among these delegates, because they thought 
it was in violation of the express treaty stipulation by which Co: 
reserved the right to charter two railroads, one north and south an 
one east and west through this country. But Congress, after long de- 
bate, decided that the law of eminent domain authorized in 
their discretion to construct these railroads. Upon the advice of their 
friends the Indians have been trying to guard their rights wherever 
railroad grants have been authorized by Congress, until now I 
they have good reason for apprehension that this thing is being very 
much overdone. 

It seems to the committee that it is impossible to maintain half of 
the railroads already authorized through that Territory. It may he 
so; but the answer to all that has been that capital is more sagacious 
than the legislator, and it will not invest its money and undertake 11 
building of railroads unless there is a prospect of its paying. But it 
due to these delegates, who are highly respectable men and have 
interest of their nations at heart, that Congress should listen to these 
suggestions of theirs, and it is due to the committee that I should state, 
as I have tried to do briefly, what has been the policy of the commit- 
tee and what is its present inclination in reference to the au 
of more of these 8 
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J can not answer more definitely than I have the in of the 
Senator from Illinois. There are a great many of them. It reminds 
me very much of the early legislation in regard to land-grant railways 
when I first came to Congress. Every morning hour in the House of 
Representatives for months was devoted to railroad grants. Finally 
there came in a distinguished Representative from the West, beside 
whom I had sat and under whose instructions I had been guidedin my 
early Congressional career, and who I thought was more activeand in- 
dustrious than any other member in putting the railroad bills through; 
he came in one morning with a map of the State of Iowa and held it 
up in the House of Representatives to show what was left of room for 
railroad grants there, and said that Congress had gone too far and these 
railroad grants had got to stop. I feel very much so in reference to the 
Indian lands. 

Mr. CULLOM. I simply desire to say that, as the Senator from 
Massachusetts has indicated, we have had these charters for railroads 
through the Indian Territory or Indian reservations every week, I 
think, ever since I have been in the Senate until recently; and it was 
a matter of curiosity to me to know how many grants had been made, 
especially in view of the fact that I think very few railroads have-been 
built through the Indian Territory or reservations. The query or thought 
in my f was that it was utterly useless to continue the granting of 
rights of way through a Territory unless the railroads were needed and 
unless they were actually being built by somebody in the interest of 
the public, which I was not able to see. 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senate will indulge me a moment longer, I 
will say that the Indian Territory is fast developing into a State, and 
it is quite proper that we should be more solicitous than ever, in view 
of the rush of settlement into that Territory, in what we do in reference 
to legislation in regard toit. In these very five nations, where the 
white man is by treaty stipulation with the Government excluded, they 
have gone in under every device. It is believed by those who have 
_ knowledgeof the condition of things that more than 75,000 white people 
are now tarrying, sojourning, getting a foothold, claiming homes, within 
that part of the Indian Territory which is east of the one hundredth 
meridian, If so, it will be but a year or two before it will cease to be 
an Indian Territory and be under the control and management of white 
people, and we shall be legislating for them as such. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The memorial presented by the Senator 
from Massachusetts will be referred to the Committe on Indian Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. VEST, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 3329) authorizing the city of Charleston 
n Concord street through the grounds of the United States in that 

city, rted it without amendment. 

Mr. H, from the Committee on Coast Defenses, reported an 
amendment, intended to be proposed to the legislative, executive, and 
judicial appropriation bill; which was referred 
A iations, and ordered to be printed. 


to the Committee on 

Mr. QUAY, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 749) for the erection of a public 
building at York, Pa., reported it with amendments, and submitted a 

thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
2970) for a public building at Altoona, Pa., and appropriating money 
therefor, rted it with amendments. 

Mr. P , from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 922) for the relief of G. M. Hazen and others, reported it 
with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. ALLEN, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 3629) granting to the State of Washington a sec- 
tion of public land fora soldiers’ home and for the militia of said State, 
and for other purposes, reported it with amendments, and submitted a 


2 ta thereon. 

. BLAIR, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 2813) granting a pension to T, A. Morton, reported it with- 
out amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 352) relating to postmasters at Pres- 
idential offices submitted an adverse report thereon, which was agreed 
to; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry instruet 
me to report back ſavorably with an amendment the bill (S. 3213) to 
make the Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries an officer of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and for other purposes, with the recommendation 
that the bill with the report of the committee be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Fisheries for their consideration. I will ask the consent of 
the Senate that a written report to accompany the bill may be filed on 
asu uent date. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Leave will be granted, and the bill with 
the favorable report will be referred to the Committee on Fisheries. 

Mr. VEST, from the Committee on Commerce, reported a bill (S. 

_ 3795) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Columbia 
River by the Oregon Railway Extensions Company; which was read 
twice by its title, : 5 i 


Mr. SPOONER, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
to whom were referred the following bills, reported them severally 
with amendments, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 3034) to provide for the construction of a public building 
at Muskegon, in the State of Michigan; ` 
ae 1 (S. 3282) for the erection of a public building at Rock Island, 

; an 

A bill (S. 3039) authorizing the construction of a public building for 
a post-office in the city of Palestine, Tex. 

Mr. SPOONER, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 3303) for the erection of a publia 
building at Jacksonville, III., reported it with amendments, 

He also, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 3551) for the relief of Catherine E. Whitall, asked that the 
committee be discharged from the further consideration of the bill, 
and that it be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs; which 
was to. 

Mr. VEST, from the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 3238) for the erection of a public 
building in the city of Clarksville, Tenn., reported it with amendments, 
and submitted a report thereon. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Mr. SPOONER. Iam directed by the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds to report back the bill (S. 977) for the erection of a 
public building at New London, Conn., with the recommendation that 
the Senate non-concur in the amendments made by the House of Rep- 
resentatives to the bill. I ask that the question may be acted upon at 
this time. It will take but a moment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives, and the question is on 
the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin that the Senate non-concur 
in the amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SPOONER. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
ment to the amendments made by the House of Representatives, and 
request a conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the Vice-President was authorized to appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. Spooner, Mr. Quay, 
and Mr. VEST were appointed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


Mr. SPOONER. Iam directed by the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds to report back the bill (S. 1477) to increase the ap- 
propriation for the erection of a public building at Sacramento, Cal., 
with the recommendation that the Senate concur in the amendment 
made to the bill by the House of Representatives. The amendment 
to the bill simply strikes out the appropriating clause. I ask that it 
may be acted upon at this time. 

. The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Strike out lines 10, 11, 12, and 13. 

Mr. SPOONER. I move that the Senate concur in the amendment 
made by the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to, 

DEFICIENCY IN HOUSE CONTINGENT FUND. 


Mr. HALE. From the Committee on Appropriation I desire to call 
up a little House deficiency bill which lies on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a bill 
received yesterday from the House of Representatives. 

The bill (H. R. 10102) making an appropriation to supply a de- 
ficiency in the appropriation for the contingent expenses of the House 
of Representatives was read twice by its title. 

Mr. HALE. The Committee on Appropriations recommend the pas- 
sage of the bill. It is a little deficiency appropriation bill, purely 
relating to the expenses of the other House. Their miscellaneous fund 
is well-nigh exhausted. The bill passed the House of Representatives 
yesterday, and I am assured by members of that body that it is de- 
sirable it should be passed here at once. I ask the Senate to take it 
up and pass it now. 

By unanimons consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to appropriate $12,000 to 
supply a deficiency in the appropriation ſor miscellaneous items, ex- 
penses of special and select committees” of the House of Representa- 
tives for the fiscal year 1890. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

REPORT OF NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 

Mr. HAWLEY, from the Committee on Printing, reported the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed, in addition to the usual number, 3,500 copies of the annual report of 
the National Academy of Sciences for 1889, in octavo form, of which 1,000 copies 


shall be for the use of the Senate, 2,000 copies for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and 500 copies for the use of the National Academy of Sciences; and 


1890. 
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that there be printed, in addition to the usual number, 2,00 in quarto 
forme, of the Memoirs of the National Academy of Solences. w accompany 

annual report for 1889, of which 300 copies shall be for the use of the Senate, 
nea ja for the use of the House of Representatives, and 1,500 copies for the 
use of the National Academy of Sciences, 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. CAMERON introduced a bill (S. 3783) for the relief of Jacob 
K. Dundore; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3784) for the relief of certain senior 
medical directors on the retired-list of the Navy; which was read twice 
by its title, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. QUAY introduced a bill (S. 3785) for the relief of Henry B. 
Seely; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3786) to amend section 22 of an act en- 
titled “An act to regulate commerce, approved February 4, 1887, and 
as amended March 2, 1889; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. FRYE introduced a bill (S. 3787) to amend the laws relative to 
shipping commissioners; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 3788) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to cause to be mustered Frank Gray; which was read twice 
by its title, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3789) providing for a special pension for 
the soldiers, sailors, and marines of the United States during the war 
of the rebellion and who were on the steam-boat Sultana when she ex- 
ploded her boilers, April 27, 1865; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 3790) to remove the charge of de- 
sertion from the military record of Frederick A. Noeller; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 


Mr. SAWYER introduced a bill (S. 3791) to remove the charge of 
desertion from the military record of A. M. Stratton; which was read 
twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. GORMAN (by request) introduced a bill (S. 3792) for the relief 
of James W. Allen; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims, 

Mr. INGALLS (by request) introduced a bill (S. 3793) to amend sec- 
tions 727 and 729 of the Revised Statutes of the District of Columbia; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3794) providing that $4 per month sball 
be the lowest rate of pension for disability to survivors of the war of 
the rebellion; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. SPOONER introduced a bill (S. 3796) for a public building at 
Racine, Wis.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pablie Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. COCKRELL (by request) introduced a bill (S. 3797) for the re- 

yment of purchase-money in certain cases: which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. PUGH introduced a bill (S. 3798) to authorize the Mobile, Jack- 
son and Kansas City Railroad Company to cross certain rivers in the 
State of Mississippi; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CALL introduced a bill (S. 3799) making an appropriation for 
the purchase of a site and the construction of a light and fog-signal at 
St. Andrew’s Bay, Florida; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HIGGINS introduced a bill (S. 3800) granting a pension to Hugh 
Lyons; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

Mr. MANDERSON introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 82) concern- 
ing the publication of the United States map for the use of Congress; 
which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying paper, 
referred to the Committee on Printing. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 


On motion of Mr. HARRIS, it was 


Ordered, That Charles Murphy have leave to withdraw his petition and papers 
from the files of the Senate, there having been no adverse report thereon. 


REPRINTING OF A BILL, 


Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. The edition printed for the use of theSen- 
ate of the bill (S. 399) to amend section 3 of an act entitled An act 
to regulate commerce,“ approved February 4, 1837, is exhausted, and 
I ask that an order may be made for a reprint of that bill as reported 
from the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, 
objection. 


That order will, be made, in the absence of 


AMENDMENTS TO BILLS, 


Mr. CALL submitted amendments intended to be proposed by him 
to the river and harbor appropriation bill; which were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 2786) for donation of Fort Brooke military reservation, at 
Tampa, Fla., for free schools and other purposes; which was ord to 
lie on the table, and be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House insisted upon its amendment to 
the bill (S, 1221) granting a pension to Helen Plunkett, agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. MORRILL, Mr. FLICK, and Mr. 
3 of New York managers at the conference on the part of the 

ouse. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7754) granting right of 
way to the Little Falls, Mille Lacs and Lake Superior Railroad across 
Mille Lacs Indian reservation, agreed to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had 
appointed Mr. PERKINS, Mr. HALL, and Mr. SKINNER managers at 
the conference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to the 
concurrent resolution of the Senate to print additional copies of the 
report of the Select Committee on the Transportation and of Meat 
Products, being Senate Report No. 829. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had signed 
the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed by the 
Vice-President: 

A bill (S. 361) to provide for the disposal of the Fort Sedgwick mili- 
tary reservation in the States of Colorado and Nebraska to actual set- 
tlers under the provisions of the homestead laws; 2. 

A bill (S. 2406) to provide for the purchase of a site and the erection 
of a public building thereon at Atchison, in the State of Kansas; and 

A bill (H. R. 3962) to increase the pension of Samuel Adams, 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? If 
not, that order is closed. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the Army appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7619) making ap- 
propriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1891, and for other p 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The pending question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], on 
which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. HALE, Let the amendment which I offered be read, and then 
following that the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri, 
so that the Senate may understand the question. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. HALE] will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 17, at the end of line 7, add the fol- 
lowing proviso: 

Provided, That no alcoholic liquors, beer, and wine shall be sold or supplied 
to the enlisted men in any canteen or in any room or building at any garrison 
or military post. 2 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] to the amendment of the Senator from 
Maine will be stated. ; 

The CHIEF CLERK. In lines 1 and 2 of the proposed amendment 
strike ont the words beer and wine;“ so as to read: 

That no alcoholic liquors shall be sold or supplied, ete. 


Mr. HALE. The yeas and nays have already been ordered on the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator from Missouri to the amendment 
ot the Senator from Maine. : 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DOLPH (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. MORRILL (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS]. Otherwise I should vote 


št nay. 7? 
Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
I inquire whether the 


Senator from North Dakota [Mr. PIERCE]. 
Mr. TURPIE (when his name was called). 

Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Davis] is recorded as having voted. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. He is not recorded. 
Mr. TURPIE, I refrain from voting, as Iam paired with him. 
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Mr. WALTHALL (when his name was called), Iam paired with | The VICE-PRESIDENT. There has been no pair announced with 


the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER]. 
The roll-call was concluded. 
Mr. CULLOM. Iam paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 


Gray]. > 

Mr. kir (after having voted in the negative). Did the Senator 
from West V. ia [Mr. FAULKNER] vote? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted, 

Mr. QUAY. I withdraw my vote, being paired with that Senator. 

Mr. PAD I am paired with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Eustis]. If he were here, I should vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. REAGAN. I will announce the pair between my colleague [Mr. 
CoKE] and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Jox xs]. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Iam paired with the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr, MANDERSON]. If he were present, I should vote ‘‘yea.’’ 

Mr. PASCO. Iam paired with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Far- 
WELL]. In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CULLOM. I suggest to the Senator from Florida that if he de- 
sires to vote we transfer our pairs so as to let my colleague [Mr. FAR- 
WELL] stand paired for to-day with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
GRAY], and we can both vote. 

Mr. PASCO, If it is necessary to make a quorum, I will make that 
arrangement. 

Mr. TURPIE. I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. VooRHEES] 
is absent in Indiana on account of the severe illness of a near relative. 

The result was announced—yeas 13, nays 23; as follows: 


YEAS—13. 
Bate, Cockrell, Wilson of Md. 
Berry, Gorman, Sherman, 
Butler, Hampton, Vance, 
* Payne, Vest. 
NAYS—23. 
Aldrich, Chandler, Hoar, Sanders, 
Allen, Colquitt, 2 75 Sawyer, 
Allison, Dawes, McMillan, Stewart, 
Blair. Dixon, Moody, Teller, 
Cameron, Frye, Pettigrew, Wilson of Iowa. 
Casey, Hale, Plumb, 
ABSENT—47. 
Barbour, Farwell, Kenna, Quay, 
Blackburn, Faulkner, McPherson, Ransom, 
Blod rge, Manderson, Spooner, 
Brown, Gibson, Mitchell, Squire, 
Coke, Gray, Morgan, tanford, 
Cullom, Harris, Morrill tockbridge, 
Daniel, Hawley, ‘Padd Turpie, 
Dolph Hiewine Pi Walthall 
Do > erce, 
2 Hiscock Platt, Washburn, 
“ ones of Arkansas, Power, Wolcott. 
Evurts. Jones of Nevada, Pugh, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. INGALLS. Let the roll be called. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The roll of the Senate will be called. 

The Secretary called the roll; and the following Senators answered 
to their names: 


Aldrich, Cullom, McMillan, Sanders, 
Allen, Dawes, Manderson, Sawyer, 
Allison, Dixon, Moody, Sherman, 
Bate, Dolph, 3 1 8 5 Teller, 
Berry, Frye, Pad 5 Turpie, 
Blair, George, Paseo, Vance, 
Butler, Gorman, yne, 
Cameron, Hale, Pettigrew, ithall, 
Casey. Hampton, Plumb, Wilson of Iowa, 
Chandler, Hawley, uay, Wilson of Md. 
Cockrell, Hoar, nsom, 
Colquitt, Ingalls, Reagan, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-six 


Pensioni having responded to 
their names, a quorum is t, and the roll will be again called on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Cock- 
RELL] to the amendment of the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CULLOM (when his name was called). 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray]. 
“na AE 

Mr. PADDOCK (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis]. If he were here, Ishould vote 

na 2) 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. PIERCE]. 

Mr. TURPIE (when his name was called). In the absence of the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Davis] I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WALTHALL (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. CULLOM. I take the liberty of voting to make a quorum. I 
vote a nay.” 

Mr. PADDOCK, Iam with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Eusris J. I will transfer that pair to the Senator from Colorado [ Mr. 
Wo corr] if he is not y 


I am paired with the 
If he were present, I should vote 


the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. PADDOCK. My pair with the Senator from Louisiana AE: 
Eustis] having been transferred to the Senator from Colorado [ Mr. 
Worcofr] I vote ‘‘nay.’’ . 

Mr. DOLPH. My colleague [Mr. MITCHELL] is necessarily absent, 
and is paired with the junior Senator from California [Mr. ee 

Mr. HIGGINS. I am paired with the senior tor from New Je 


sey [Mr. McPHErson], and in his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr, PADDOCK (after having voted in the negative). As there is 
a quorum without my vote, I withdraw it. 

The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 29; as follows: 


YEAS—16, 
Bate, Cookrell, Hampton, Sherman, 
Berry, eorge, Harris, Vance, 
Blackburn, Gibson, Payne, 
Butler, Gorman, $ Wilson of Md, 
NAYS—29, 

Aldrich, Cullom, MeMillan, Sanders, 
Allen, Dawes, Manderson, Sawyer, 
Allison, Dixon, Moody, Stewart, 
Blair, Dolph, Morrill. zanor 
Cameron, Frye, Paddock, Wilson of Iowa. 
Casey, Hale, Pettigrew, 
Chandler, Hoar, Plumb, 
Colquitt, Ingalls, Quay, 

ABSENT—38. 
Barbour, Farwell, McPherson, 5 
Blodgett, Faulkner, Mitchell, fotd, 
Brown, Gray, Morgan, Stock bridge, 
Call, Hawley, Pasco, Turple, 
Coke, Hearst, Pierce, Voorhees, 
Daniel, Higgins, Platt, Walthall, 
Davis, Hiscock, Power, Washburn, 
Edmunds, Jonesof Arkansas, Pugh, Wolcott, 
Eustis, Jonesof Nevada, Ransom, 
Evarts, Kenna, Spooner, 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HALE. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On 17, at the end of line 7, the proposed 
amendment is to add the following proviso: 


Provided, That no alcoholic liquors, beer, and wine shall be sold or supplied 


to the enlisted men in any canteen or in any room or building at any garrison 
or military post, y . 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. EI. If he were present, I should 
vote nay. 


Mr. TURPIE (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Davis] and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. WALTHALL (when his name was called), I anounce my pair 
with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. QUAY (after having voted in the affirmative). I observe that 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. FAULKNER] with whom I am 
paired is not present. I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. SHERMAN. In order to make aquorum, but with some doubt, 
I vote “yea.” : 

Mr. PADDOCK. Iam paired with the Senator from Louisiana [ Mr. 


Eustis]. If he were here, I should vote yea.“ 
Mr. CULLOM. _ I take the liberty of transferring my pair with the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray] to the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 


STOCKBRIDGE] and will vote. I vote yea.“ 
The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 13; as follows: 


YEAS—S0, 
Aldrich, Cullo: McMillan, Sa x 
Allen, — Manderson, — hs 
Allison, Dixon, Moody, ak 
—.— 8 Pelligre Ison of I 

eron, rye, e Ww, w 

Casey, ale, Plumb, Wilson óf Ma” 
Chandler, Hoar, Power, 
Colquitt, © Ingalls, Sanders, 

NAYS—13. 
Bate, Cockrell, Vest. 
Berry. Gibson, Payne. 
Butler, Gorman, X 
Call, Hampton, Vance, 

ABSENT—40. 
Barbour, Farwell, Kenna, Om, 
Blackburn, Faulkner, . Spoonèr. 
Blodgett, George, Mitchell, wire 
Brown, Gray, argani ofa, 
Coke, Hawley, Paddock, k Y 
Daniel, Hearst, s e, 
Dav: Higgins, Pierce, 
Eustis, $ J rI kansas, Puck bur 
ones of Ar $ z 
Evarts, Jones of Nevada, Quay, cack 
So the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, the amendment was reported from the 


desk just now before the yeas ahd nays were as ‘alcoholic 


liquors, beer, and wine.“ It should have been reported beer or wine.” 
It was so modified yesterday by the Senator from Maine, 

` Mr. BUTLER. I think, Mr. President, in order to make the amend- 
ment entirely complete, if my friend will pardon me for saying so, 
there ought to be a provision inserted in the bill to supply nursin; 
bottles, soothing syrup, catnip tea, and such things for the officers an 
soldiers of the Army as it passes the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. Last to have the change made at the desk which I 
suggested. The amendment was modified by inserting the word ‘‘or”’ 
in place of the word and“ yesterday. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That change will be made, in the absence 
of objection. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed ſor a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. : 

COMMITTEES ON IMMIGRATION, 


Mr. CHANDLER. The Senate Committee on Immigration and the 
House Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, acting under 
the concurrent resolution of Congress of March 12, 1890, have received 
from the Secretary of the Treasury statements showing the receipts 
and expenditures under the Act to regulate immigration,“ approved 
August 3, 1882, and they report the same to the Senate and ask that 
they may be printed for the information of Congress. I also move that 
300 extra copies be printed for the use of the joint committee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The order to print 300 copies will be 
made, in the absence of objection. 


REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF THE MINT. 


Mr. MANDERSON. I am instructed by the Committee on Print- 
ing, to whom was referred a concurrent resolution of the House of 
Representatives for printing the report of the Director of the Mint on 
the production of the precious metals in the United States, to report it 
without amendment, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: ` 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the report 
of the Di rof the Mint on the production of precious metals in the United 
States for the calendar year 1889 be printed, and that 9,000 extra copies be printed, 
4,000 sopies for the use of the House of Representatives, 2,000 copies for the use 
of the Senate, and 3,000 copies for the use of the Director of the Mint. 

Mr. MANDERSON. That is favorably reported by the Committee 
on Printing, and I ask the present consideration of it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is that the same number as was printed last year? 

Mr. MANDERSON. The same number. It is important that it 
should be speedily printed. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I knowit ought to be printed very promptly and 
we ought to have the use of it, but the Senator must remember that 
there are more Senators now than there were then and that the number 
of copies distributed Will be less. We ought to try to keep this as 
equal as possible, so that Senators can supply them in sets and keep 
them supplied in that way. 

Mr. MANDERSON. It has not seemed to the Committee on Print- 
ing that there was such a change in the number of the Senate as would 
warrant a departure from the usual rule, which has been that double 
the quantity should be furnished forthe House of Representatives that 
is furnished ſor the Senate. The other House has also increased in num- 
bers, it should be remembered. 3 

Mr. COCKRELL. The House has also increased, and therefore the 
number of copies should be increased. Take the reports of the differ- 
ent Departments, We have been getting 11 copies of what are called 
the ‘‘ unabridged executive documents.“ Now they are printed sepa- 
rately and called the report of the Post-Office Department, the report 
of the War Department, and so on, and we are getting less than the 
number we got formerly. Where we have been supplying a library or 
anything of that kind with these books we have got to drop some of 
them. If possible we ought to keep up the number of these, so that 
they can be given out regularly in that way. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I ask for action on the resolution, 

; The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in the reso- 
ution. 

The resolution was concurred in, 


PRINTING OF HEARINGS, 


Mr. BLAIR submitted the following resolution; which was referred 
to the Committee on Printing: 

Resolved, That there be 1,000 copies of Notes of Hearing on joint resolution (S. 
R. 86 of the Fiftieth Congress) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States respecting establishments of religion and {ree schools printed 
as a document for the use of the Senate and 500 copies for the use of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 


Mr. BLAIR submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved; That the Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 43 of the Fiftieth Con- 
en be Hp ta for the use of the Senate, and that 500 copies be printed for 
the use of the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. BLAIR. The resolution refers to a hearing before the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor in the last Congress, and there is a press- 
ure for the document. Weare out of copies, and it is much cheaper 


y let this be reprinted, since it is stereotyped, than to have another 
earing. 
The resolution was referred to the Committee on Printing. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. QUAY. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the bill (S. 3571) to provide an American register 
for the barge Ottawa, of Philadelphia, Pa., to which I think there will 
be no objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Tue Senator from Pennsylvaniaasks unan- 
imous consent for the present consideration of the bill named by him, 
Is there objection ? . 

Mr. HARRIS. Regular order, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The regular order is called for, which is 
the Calendar under Rule VIII. 

Mr. COCKRELL. We may reach the bill of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania during the day. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The Calendar will be proceeded with. 

PORTS OF DELIVERY IN MICHIGAN. 


The bill (H. R. 3872) to amend section 2529 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, designating ports of delivery in the district of 
Michigan, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


“HUNT Lor,“ IN ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 

The bill (S. 376) authorizing the Secretary of War to purchase a lot 
in the city of St. Augustine, Fla., for military purposes, was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It provides for the ae ray Rove mili- 
tary purposes, of the lot in the city of St. A tine, Fla., known as 
the Hunt lot,“ which extends from the e to the sea - wall, a dis- 
tance of 40 ſeet. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


Sr. AUGUSTINE STREET RAILROAD COMPANY, 


The bill (S. 20) granting right of way across United States lands in 
St. Augustine, Fla., was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs with 
amendments. 

The first amendment was, in line 4, after ‘‘St. Augustine,’’ to strike 
out and Suburban;’’ in line 6, after the word way,” to strike out 
and turn-outs;’’ in line 12, after the word way,“ to strike out and 
turn-outs“ and insert to be located by said engineer officer;’’ and, 
beginning in line 14, after the word ‘‘city,’’ to strike out: 

And across the north end of the military reservation in said city, known as 
the Powder Magazine lot, at the southern extremity of the city aforesaid. The 
said zime ot way herein granted not to interfere with the use of said reservation 
for military purposes, and any track laid thereon to be removed whenever mili- 
tary necessity shall require. e 

And insert: 


With turn-outs to be authorized by the Secreta: 


of War: Provided, That said 
company so change its route as at present loca’ 


as to run west on St. Francis 

street from Marine street to Charlotte street, and thence south on Charlotte 

street as far as to the southern boundary of the St. Francia Barracks grounds: 

And provided also, That the company shall construct the road with a groo 

rail, in such manner as shall be approved by the Secretary of War, and that the 

road shall be built and completed within one year from the passage of the act. 
So as to make the section read: 

That there be, and hereby is, granted to the St. Augustine Street Railroad 
e a corporation duly a under and by virtue of the laws of the 
State of jorida, a right of way for a street railway along and across the south- 
ern and western sides of the Fort Marion military reservation, in the city of 
St. Augustine, State of Florida, between the sea-wall and the city gates, upon such 
routeas may bedeemed most practicable by the United States engineer officer in 
charge of said reservation; also a right of way to be located by said engineer 
officer along the old road, now called Orange street, in said city, with turn-outs 
to be authorized by the Secretary of War: Provided, That said company so change 
its route as at present located as to run west on St. Francis street from Marine 
street to Charlotte street, and thence south on Charlotte street as far as to the 
southern boundary of the St. Francis Barracks grounds: And provided also, 
That the company shall construct the road with a I rail, in such manner 
as shall be approved by the Seorétary of War, and that the road shall be built 
and comple within one year from the passage of the act. 


Mr. COCKRELL, In line 28, before the word act, the word the 
should be stricken out and the word this“ inserted; so as to read: 
from the passage 0r this act.” 

The VICE-P IDENT. That amendment will be agreed to, if 
there be no objection. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs was to 
insert as an additional section: 


Sec. 2. That that portion of said railway that is to be located on the said reser- 
vation shall consist of one track and be constructed of best material, and shall 
by said railway company be keptin good repair and of even grade with the 
surface of the reservations, in order that vehicles can cross it, and it shall be 
operated only by electric motors or horses. 

Mr. HAWLEY. That section begins with the word That,“ and 
the second word, that,“ might be changed to ‘‘ the;’’ so as to read: 

That the portion of said railway, etc. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That amendment will be regarded as 
agreed to, if there be no objection. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 
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The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs was, after 
section 2, to insert the following additional section: 

Src. 3, That the said tracks on the military reservations shall be removed or 
the route be chu whenever in the 8 of the Secretary of War the 
interests of the United States shall requ t. and the United States shall have 
the privilege of using the tracks as a tramWay where they lie on the reserva- 

and officers and enlisted men of the United States Army and civil em- 

ployés under the War Department shall be transported on the cars of the com- 

geny free of charge when traveling on duty through the city under orders from 
eir respective commanding officers. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and was 
read the third time. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It occurs to me that the House of Representatives 
has passed a bill on that subject which has been sent to the committee, 
and I should like to have this matter lie on the table for a little while 
until I can look into that bill and substitute this for it and ask a con- 
ference, so that final action may be secured. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over for the pres- 


ent. 

Mr. HAWLEY subsequently said: I again call up for consideration 
Order of Business 756, being the bill (S. 20) granting right of way across 
United States lands in St. Augustine, Fla., and ask that the vote be 
taken on the final passage of the bill, without regard to the question of 
making the substitution to which I referred. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I did not hear the Senator. What is the bill? 

Mr. HAWLEY. It is the bill we were about to pass awhile ago, and 
I asked that it be laid on the table for a few minutes. I now ask that 
it may be taken up again and acted upon. 

The VICE-P. DENT. If there be no objection, the bill will be 

ed as before the Senate. The question is on its passage. 

The bill was passed. 

BRIGHTWOOD RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Mr. HALE. I move to take up Calendar number 532, Senate bill 
498, which was passed over without objection on my motion to recon- 
sider the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The title of the bill will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 498) to amend sections 1, 9, and 19 of 
an act entitled ‘‘An act to incorporate the Brightwood Railway Com- 
pany of the District of Columbia.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the Sen- 
na from Maine to proceed to the consideration of, the bill named by 
The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question now ison the motion of the 
Senator from Maine to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What is the bill? 

Mr. HALE. This is a bill which passed the Senate, and on my mo- 
tion to reconsider it remained upon the Calendar, I now call it up for 
the p of offering an amendment which at that time I had not 
prepared, limiting the places on which this road should run its tracks. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Maine to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. HARRIS, Will the Senator from Maine have his amendment 
read, so that we may know what his object is? 

Mr. HALE. I shall offer this, to come in as a proviso: 

Provided, That no part of the road hereby authorized shall be made or built 
N veg bounds of any public road, street, or highway, except in crossing 

I do not think that what has been done in one case, greatly to the 
inconvenience and detriment of the public, in the laying of the line of 
a railroad outside of the city limits along and inside the bounds of the 
street or highway, should be further authorized. 

Mr. HARRIS. Has the Senator observed the amendment which the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] moved, and which was agreed 
to, to that bill? 

Mr. HALE. What was the amendment? 

Mr. HARRIS. I forget exactly what terms the amendment was in. 

Mr. GORMAN. That amendment provided that there should be at 
least 30 feet of roadway. 

Mr. HALE. That does not cover this case. This provides that the 
tracks shall not be Jaid by the Brightwood Railway Company within 
the bounds of any street, or hway. I may say to the Senator 
from Tennessee that the president of the road called upon me and de- 
sired to be informed as to what my purpose was in moving the recon- 
sideration. I told him what that purpose was, and that for one I should 
insist upon it, and drew the amendment and gave it to him, and he said 
that, representing the road, so far as he was concerned he did not object 
to it, for their purpose was not to build upon any street or road. If 
the Senator has any doubts upon that subject the matter can go over 
and he can confer with the officers of the road. 

Mr. HARRIS. I beg to say to the Senator from Maine that I donot 
even know who the president of the company is, nor do I know a sin- 
gle officer of the corporation. 

Mr. HALE, I never knew him until he called upon me. 


Mr, HARRIS. The bill as it came from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia provides that the route shall be subject to the a 
proval of the commissioners of the District of Columbia, and as an — 
ditional safeguard, at the suggestion of the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. GORMAN], the bill was amended in the Senate before it passed. 
Now, I do not see that the amendment of the Senator from Maine is of 
particular importance the one way or the other, but I think it is very 
safe to leave to the discretion of the District commissioners the loca- 
tion of these country roads, I do not see the necessity for the amend- 
ment whieh the Senator from Maine proposes, though I personally care 
nothing about it.one way or the other, 

Mr. HALE, Here is a remarkable condition which I have never 
seen disclosed before, that in an attempt which some Senators are mak- 
ing tolimit these roads inside or outside of the city limits, when a pro 
osition is made and when the company declares that it can build iis 
road subject to these limitations, the Committee on the District of 
Columbia insist that these roads shall be built without any restrictions 
placed upon them. This is a guardianship of these roads that obtains 
larger dimensions and higher claims and more intrusive propositions 
than the Senate ever heard before. I seek to fix it by law that the inde- 
scribable nuisance which has been perpetrated on the publie in the Ten- 
nallytown road, where it is unsafe to drive at night because of the tracks 
that are there and by reason of which people driving back and forth are 
obliged to take other and less convenient routes, shall not be repeated 
on any other route outside the city limits; and when, having framed 
that amendment and submitted it by the request of the president of the 
company to him, and he informed me that the road can be built and 
shall be built with this limitation, and the only thing he desired was 
that I should call it up speedily, upon which I told him it should be 
done to-day, and now the representatives of the District Committee 
here declare that even that restriction shall not be put upon these 
roads, It is high time, Mr. President, that the Senate found ont whether 
the rights of the public in traveling in this city and outside of the city 
are to be protected or whether we are to railroad bills through here 
without consideration and without protection to the citizens. 

I did not know the president of this company until he came to m 
seeing thät I had held up the bill by a motion to reconsider; and when 
told him what I desired and that the nuisance of the Tennallytown 
road should not be repeated, he said to me that this road could be built 
subject to the limitation I proposed and that he had no objection to the 
amendment. Sol felt that one step of progress had been gained by the 
agitation that had taken place in the Senate. But now the Senator from 
Tennessee comes up and objects to thet and says that this road shall 
have more rights than it claims itself; and I want the Senate to put it- 
self ou record on that point, and therefore I hope the motion to recon- 
sider will prevail, and then I shall offer the amendment and see whether 
the Senate will adopt it or not. 

I wish to say that the fact that the bill provides that these things 
shall be done in the discretion of the District commissioners does not 
satisfy me. I say plainly here in the Senate that I am not willing to 
leave the public rights to be adjudicated upon by the commissioners of 
the District. I make no reflection upon them, but they are busy men, 
they are overborne and being besieged and being importuned, and we 
ought ourselves to take the responsibility of controlling these things and 
of declaring how these roads shall be built hereafter; and if an attempt 
made here in this way in the public interest is to be overslaughed in the 
manner it is sought to be now, we might just as well declare that the 
whole business from top to bottom shall be turned over to the commis- 
sioners or to the parties who are seeking to build these new roads. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, as a member of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia I have fallen into the gross error of supposing 
that the executive authorities of the District, the District commis- 
sioners, were tolerably well informed as to the general interests of the 
District of Columbia, and that it was almost as safe to rely upon their 
judgment and their recommendations in respect to these purely local 
matters as on that of the distinguished Senator from Maine. But the 
Senator has taken it upon himself for the last few months to assume 
absolute control or to endeavor to assume control of at least every 
street-railroad bill that was proposed or pending for this District. 

I had supposed that the District Committee was tolerably well im- 
formed upon the general subject, and I think, from my observation of 
the last dozen years on that committee, that it is about as careful in 
looking to the interests of the District and the public interests here 
and about as careful in guarding the bills which it reports as any 
other committee of this body. 

Now, I see no particular objection to the Senator’s amendment, but 
I say again that it is wholly unnecessary —— 

Mr. HALE. Allow me to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. HARRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. Did theCommittee on the District of Columbia ask the 
company which was before it—because it has reported the bill—or did 
itask the company’s representatives whether it could not build this 
road without encroaching upon a publie street or highway, as I did? 
Did the committee ask that question ? 

Mr. HARRIS. In answer to the Senater from Maine, I will say 
that the original bill as introduced was referred to me as a subcom- 
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mittee, and I do not, remember to have seen a single member of the 


Mr. HALE. Whom did the Senator see, then, when he introduced 
the bill? 

Mr. HARRIS. I saw the bill, and draughted, as the Senator will 
observe if he will send for the original bill, an entirely new bill, a sub- 
stitute, leavin the location of the branch to the discretion of the com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator mean to say that itis the habit of 
the District Committee to report a bill either chartering a railroad com- 
pany or amending its charter without having a fearon: without sum- 
moning the officers of the corporation before it, and without gathering 
some of the facts which briefly and in a short way I undertook to do 
before I even offered an amendment? 

Mr. HARRIS. I have stated to the Senator that I have seen no 
member of the company and I do not know that any member of the 
committee has, but the committee is very well informed as to this line 
of road; it is very well informed as to the location of Takoma; and it 
provided that this company should have the authority to build a branch 
to Takoma on such line as the District commissioners should approve, 
and on no other line. 

Mr. HALE. Well, I think the Senator has practically given away 
this case, Mr. President. I did not suppose that this bill had not been 
re; without a thorough examination upon all sides of the ques- 
tion. I did not think it worth while to introduce an amendment limit- 
ing and controlling it until I got some information on thesubject, and 
I waited to see what I would hear from those y interested, and 
then the ident of the company waited upon me and asked me what 
I eee J told him plainly not only in this, but in other mat- 
ters of the kind. Then he said, What amendments do you propose?“ 
and I drew the amendment myself, limiting and controlling them, and 
then he said the road could be built this way, and I felt that a little 
progress had been made. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will the Senator please state again the terms of 
the amendment? 

Mr. HALE. The amendment is as follows: 

Provided, That no of the road hereby authorized shall be laid or built 
within the bounds o any public road, street, or highway except in crossing the 
same. 

Mr. SHERMAN. This road goes to Bright wood. 

Mr. HALE. This road, it is now provided by its charter, shall leave 
the public highway at Seventh street, or Brightwood, or wherever it is, 
and I think starts ont on a new track, leaving that road, and from that 

point, if this amendment is put on, it is obliged not to run the road 
over the line of any highway, but to get the land, pay for it, and pay 
land damages; and how under the sun any Senator can object to this 
I can not see. 

Mr. HARRIS. The only objection is that it is absolutely unneces- 
sary. The matter is perfectly safe within the discretion of the com- 
missioners of the District as to the location of this branch. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PADDOCK. i should like to inquire if we are proceeding under 
Rule VIII. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair recognized the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY]. 

Mr. HALE. I will say that if the motion to reconsider is agreed to 

the bill can be speedily dis of. 
Mr. HAWLEY., All that I want to say, the subject having now been 
brought up, is that I think the amendment of the Senator from Maine 
is of importance, because if we reject it the District commissioners will 
infer that it is a matter of indifference to us whether this road goes on 
the highway or not, and I agree with the Senator from Maine cordially 
in the views which he has expressed. 

Several SENATORS. Let us vote. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I desire simply to inquire if we are proceeding 
with cases on the Calendar under Rule VIII. 

Mr. HALE. This is a case that has been passed over. 

Mr. PADDOCK. If it should lead to very much discussion, I shall 
feel bound to object to its consideration. 

Mr. COCKRELL and others. Let us vote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion ot the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. HALE] to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
Was 

The motion was agreed to. 

The vote ordering ‘the bill to be engrossed fora third reading was re- 
considered. 

Mr. HALE. The amendment should come in at the end of the pro- 
viso already adopted, at the close of section 1 as now amended. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add to the proviso at the end ot 
section 1: 

Provided further, That no part of the road hereby authorized shall be laid or 
built within the bounds of any public road, street, or highway, except in cross- 
ing the same. 

‘Ths Dill was aala $e Pe aS for a third 

e was to or a read the 
third time, and passed. =~ 


CROW CREEK AND WINNEBAGO RESERVATIONS. 


The as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider 
the bill (S. 3280) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to ascertain 
damages resulting to any person who had settled upon the Crow Creek 
and Winne reservations in South Dakota between February 27, 
1885, and April 17, 1885. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I offer an amendment to the bill, by inserting 
after the word persons,“ in line 18 of the printed bill, the words 
and the section or part of section, with the township and range upon 
which said settler made his improvements.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER R e, HARRISİnthe chair). Theamend- 
ment will be stated from the desk. 

The SECRETARY. After the word persons,“ in line 18, it is pro- 
posed to insert: 

And the section or of section, with the township and range upon which 
said settler made his Improvements. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That amendment is in the right direction. I con- 
fess very frankly that if this bill were one providing for payment of these 
claims I should be constrained to oppose it. The bill me: 


That the Secretary of the Interior shall designate a special t of the In- 
terior ent who shall, as soon as ticable, under the of the 
Secretary of the Interior, make inquiry e port to the Ee hd the Interior 
upon the claims for losses of all persons „ 

Then it says: 


He shall report what improvements were made by such 
ce sg Emr io settlement, i VC 
E : 

These inconsequential, 8 8 Ore uncertain, unliquidated damages 
which may be reported ought not to be ble against the Govern- 
ment, butasthe amendment proposed by the tor will describe these 
lands, a large quantity of which has since been again open to settle- 
ment and thesame parties given a preference of right to the lands they 
settled upon at this time that probably suffered very little damage, and - 
as the matter is to be reported to Congress and there is a distinct avowal 
of no liability on the part of the Government for these consequential 
damages by reason of the passage of this act, I shall offer no opposition 
to it now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


FOG-SIGNAL AT BOOTH BAY HARBOR. 

Mr, FRYE. I ask to take up Order of Business 687, which was 
passed over informally. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 3064) to establish a fog-signal 
at or near the Cuckold’s Island, at the entrance to Booth Bay Harbor, 
otherwise known as Townsend Harbor, Maine, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FORT RILEY STREET RAILWAY. 

The bill (S. 2648) granting right of way to the Junction City and 
Fort Riley Street Railway Company into and upon the Fort Riley mil- 
itary reservation, in the State of Kansas, and for other purposes was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ORIN R. M’DANIEL. 

The bill (S. 1518) for the relief of Orin R. McDaniel was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to direct the Secretary of 
War to place the name of Orin R. McDaniel, late an enrolled soldier of 
Company H, Sixty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteers, upon the rec- 
ords of that company as enrolled December 26, 1863, and 
February 14, 1864, for disability, and to grant him an honorable dis- 
charge accordingly, as of date February 14, 1864, for disability. + 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARGARET KENNEDY. 

The bill (S. 1618) for the relief of Margaret Kennedy was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It provides for the payment to Mar- 
garet Kennedy, the widow and sole executrix of John Kennedy, de- 
ceased, of $10,476, less any sum heretofore paid her in pursuance ot 
the provisions of an act entitled An act for the relief of Margaret 
Kennedy,“ approved October 19, 1888. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

RAILROAD CROSSINGS IN INDIAN TERRITORY. 

The bill (S. 1904) to provide for railroad crossings in the Indian Ter- 
ritory was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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DANGEROUS WEAPONS IN THE DISTRICT, 


The bill (S. 3116) to punish the carrying orselling of deadly or danger- 
ous weapons within the District of Columbia was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia with an amendment, in section 2, line 18, after the word ‘‘afore- 
said,’’ to insert the following proviso: 

Provided further, That nothing contained in the first or second sections of this 
act shall be so construed as to prevent any person from keeping or carrying 
about his place of business, dwelling house, or premises any such dangerous or 
deadly weapon, or from carrying the same from place of purchase to his dwell- 
ing house or place of business or from his dwelling house or place of business 
to any place where repairing is done, to have the same repaired, and back 


Bo as to make the section read: 


Sec, 2. That it shall not be lawful for any person or persons within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to carry openly any such weapon as hereinbefore described 
with intent to unlawfully use the same, and any person or persons violating 
either of these sections shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viotion thereof shall, for the first offense, forfeit and pay a fine or penalty of not 
less than $20 or more than $200, or be imprisoned in the jail of the District of Co- 
lumbia not exceeding six months, or both such fine and imprisonment, in the 
discretion of the court: Provided, That the officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and privates of the United States Army, Navy, or Marine gopa or of any regu- 
Jarly organized militia company, police officers, officers guarding prisoners, oM- 
cials of the United States or the District of Columbia engaged in the execution 
of the laws for the protection of persons or property, when either of such per- 
sons are on duty, shall be exempt from the fines and penalties aforesaid : Pro- 
vided further, That nothing contained in the first or second sections of this act 
shall be so construed as to prevent any person from keeping or carrying about 
his place of business, dwelling house, or premises any such dangerous or deadly 
wi n, or from carrying the same from place of purchase to his dwelling house 
or p of business or from his dwelling house or place of business to any place 
where repairing is done, to have the same repaired, and back again. 


Mr. DOLPH. Before that amendment is agreed to, I should like to 
have some one state what the object of this second section is. The first 
section seems to me all right; it prohibits the carrying of certain weap- 
ons concealed about the person. The second section provides— 


That it shall not be lawful for any person or persons within the District of 
Columbia to carry openly any such weapon hereinbefore described with intent 
to unlawfully use the same. 


With that qualification I do not see any necessity for the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. It is a lawful use of a weapon to 
carry it from a man’s house to the shop to have it repaired; nor does 
this section as amended prevent a man from carrying, if he carries it 
openly, not concealed about his person, any one of these weapons, be- 
cause it is coupled with an intention, an intention to unlawfully use it. 
Self-defense is a lawful act, and every man and boy in the whole city 
can carry any one of these weapons under this section, if it is carried 
openly and with the intention of using it for a lawful purpose, that is, 
for self-defense, and it would be impossible, even if it was carried for 
any other purpose, to discover the intention in any procedure so as to 
prevent the carrying of the weapon for an unlawful purpose, because 
that purpose can not be proved. 

Mr. INGALLS. This bill was prepared by the law officer of the 
District of Columbia and was intended to supply a deficiency in the 
existing ordinance, on account of which up to this time there has been 
no law for properly punishing the offense that is described. I did not 
myself see the great necessity for the amendment that has been reported. 
It was agreed to in the Committee on the District of Columbia, upon 
the suggestion of one of its members after discussion, ex cautela, for the 
purpose of preventing any possibility of interference with a citizen who 
was lawfully carrying a dangerous weapon openly. It is immaterial 
to me whether the amendment is to or rejected. It is neither 
injurious nor specially beneficial. It may, however, cover certain cases 
that would be left perhaps open to difficulty in case the amendment 
was rejected. I see no reason why it should not be agreed to and no 
special reason why it should be its the 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator will observethat my criticism goes more 
to the original section than to the amendment. I'suppose the second 
section intends to prevent the carrying of concealed weapons. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSenatorfrom Oregon having spoken 
once on the amendment, under the rules he is not entitled to be heard 
again, The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

ROCK CREEK RAILWAY COMPANY. 


The bill (S. 2601) to change the route of the Rock Creek Railway 
8 and ſor other purposes was considered as in Committee of the 
ole. 


The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. HALE. r. President, I wish to substitute the following for 
section 2—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine will allow 
the bill to be read. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the bill be read first before amendments are 
considered. i 

Mr. HALE. The amendments have been read once, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that the bill 
has been read, and the question is upon the amendments repo: ve 
tie Committee on the District of Columbia, which will be stated in th 
order, 7 

The SECRETARY. In section 1, line 6, it is proposed to strike out 
after the word streets all down to and including the word same“ 
in line 25, and to insert the following: 

Avenues and places: Commencing at the intersection of Connecticut and 
Florida avenues; thence easterly along Florida avenue, formerly known as 
Boundary street, to Eighteenth street; thence northerly along Eighteenth street 
to Columbia road; thence westerly, crossing Columbia road and extendin; 
through the Cliftbourne tract, to Rock Creek, on such line as shall be a proved 
by the commissioners of the District of Columbia; thence crossing Creek 
on a substantial, elevated iron bridge to be erected by said company at its own 
expense and approyed by said commissioners, which shall be a thoroughfare 
open to the public, not less than 50 feet wide, including sidewalks; thence 
northwesterly through Woodley Park toa point near Woodley road in Connect- 
icut avenue PAARIS, f on such line as shall be approved by the commissioners 
of the District of Columbia; thence northerly along Connecticut avenue extended 
to the north line of the District of Columbia; also commencing at the interseo- 
tion of Eighteenth and U streets northwest; thence east, following U street, to 
Fourteenth street west. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Iam instructed by the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to offer the following amendment to the first section, 
to be added to the amendment just read: 

Provided, That the said com V at its own expense, shall keep its said tracks 
within the city limits and on Florida avenue and Eighteenth street to Columbia 
road, and for the space of 2 feet beyond the outer rails thereof, and also the 
space between the rails and tracks, at all times well paved with halt, or such 
other pavement as the commissioners of the District of Columbia shall approve, 
and keep the same in good repair, and if said company shall fail to pave or re- 
pair the said streets in the manner aforesaid the commissioners of the District 
of Columbia shall cause the same to be paved or repaired as aforesaid, and the 
cost of such paving shall be recovered by the commissioners against said com- 
pany in any court of — — jurisdiction, and the amount ma pua for such 
paving or repairing by said commissioners shall bea lien upon all r of 
saia company from the time that ssid paving or repairing is made until paid by 

company. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
to the amendment, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment as amended. 

Mr. HALE. I wish to ask the Senator in charge of this bill what 
is expected to be furnished to the public under the provision found 
in the beginning of line 32, which provides for this road 
thence crossing Rock Creek on a substantial, elevated iron bridge to be erected 
by said company at its own expense and Fee by said commissioners, 
which shall be a thoroughfare open to the public, not less than 50 feet wide in- 
cluding sidewalks. 

Is it the expectation of the committee that this bridge shall be wide 
enough under the limitation fixed here for not only sidewalks, but a 
wagon-track ? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HALE. Has the Senator any doubt about that? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I have not any doubt whatever about it. 

Mr. HALE, I think that change is very wise. That will giveample 
room for a double track, if the company desire it and a wagon-track and 
a sidewalk besides. 

Mr. McMILLAN, I would say that 50 feet is quite a wide bridge, 
and it will give room for the tracks and a sidewalk and a wagon- 
road. 

Mr. HALE. When section 2 is reached I wish to offer a substitute 
for that section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
as amended. 

Mr. STEWART. I desire to offer an amendment which covers sec- 
tions 3, 4, and 5. A portion of it is the same, but it makes the lan- 
guage a little more definite, and the 14 17570 as to increasing the cap- 
ital stock is the same as that req by the House. The other House 

a bill similar to this through the Committee of the Whole, but 
did not finally act upon it because the House adjourned on a dispute 
before they reached it, and I think that their provision as to the in- 
crease of capital stock is safe. I therefore offer the amendment and 
ask that it 2 read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator propose to amend 
the pending amendment to the first section? 

Mr. STEWART. No. I will wait until we get to the sections to 
which I have referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee, as amended, to the first section. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE, I wish to offer a substitute for section 2, which I send 
to the desk. 

Mr. INGALLS. Let the second section be first read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The section of the original bill will 


be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 2, That so much of the original charter of said company granted by act 
which became a law June 22, 1888, as authorized the company to lay its tracks 
on Columbia road, California avenue, Connecticut avenue extended, and Wood - 
ley road east of Rock Creek be, and the same is hereby, re 


on 
* 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will now report the 
amendment proposed by the committee. i X 

The CHIEF CLERK. Itis proposed by the Committee on the District 
of Columbia to strike out section 2 and in lieu thereof to insert: 

That so much of the original charter of said company granted by act which 
became a law June 22, 1888, as authorized the company to lay its tracks along 


Columbia road, California avenue, Connecticut avenue extended east of Rock 
oreak and Woodley road east of Rock Creek be, and the same is hereby, re- 


Mr. HALE. That is the amendment reported by the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It isthe amendment reported by the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. The amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Maine as a substitute for the amendment of the 
committee will now be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

That so much of the original charter of said company granted by the act 
which became a law June 22, 1883, as prescribed a route or routes forthe tracks 
and road of said company be, and the same hereby is, cepealed, and that the 
route or routes prescribed by this act shall be the only route or routes for the 
tracks and road aforesaid. 

Mr. HALE. That takes out of any possible operation of this proposed 
law the right to build this road under the new or amended charter 
over any part of Woodley Lane or any other part except what is spe- 
cifically described in this bill. There can be no objection to the amend- 


ment. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to thè amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. I have a proviso to the section that I wish to move to 


add. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theamendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Maine will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add to section 2 the following 

roviso: 
* Provided, That said company shall not operate any part of its road by electric 
power with overhead wires. 

Mr. STEWART. I wish to say that that would destroy the vill. 
On all other country roads outside of the city the companies have 
had the privilege to use electric power, or horse power, or cable power, 
as they chose. Now, it is proposed by this company to donate to 
the District a sufficient amount of ground to give a street from the 
Columbia road to Connecticut avenue extended, and from Connectient 
avenue extended the full width of Connecticut avenue, 130 feet, to the 
Districtline. This includes about 60 acres of land. The average price 
of land there is from one thousand to two or three thousand dollars 
per acre. Probably at the present market price the land would be 
worth $120,000. It is also required to build an elevated iron bridge 
across Rock Creek, which it is estimated will cost another $100,000. 
The road goes over a very rough country, and it is estimated that the 
grading will cost from $75,000 to $100,000. So it will be n to 
e in the neighborhood of $300,000 before a rail can be laid. To 
make a provision that they shall use horse power going out into the 
country would be useless, because that would be too slow; to puta 
cable road down for that length, according to the estimates would cost 
about $1,000,000, and, of course, if this provision is put in, the road 
can not be built. 

As to overhead electric wires I have this to say: They have been 
used to a very large extent. There is a great extent of these roads 
already built in the country, and I am told that under the new patents 
there has not been an accident from electricity on any of them. Under 
one patent, the Thomson-Houston patent, thesame patent under which 
the ington road is operated, there were in operation April 1, in the 
United States, in different cities, 665 miles. Here is a very long list of 
forty or fifty roads that are being operated under that patent, and others 
are being built, and there has been noaccident on them from electricity. 
The Tennallytown road and the other country roads have been allowed 
this privilege. The present corporation proposes to do what no other 
company has ever done, to open the streets and grade them and build 
a bridge at its own expense, and if this further burden is placed upon 
it and it has to build a cable road, because horse cars would be of no 
use, the enterprise would probably fail. 

I hope that no discrimination will be made against this road. Under 
all the circumstances I hope the Senator from Maine will withdraw 
the amendment. Congress has the power to repeal the act at any time, 
and it seems unreasonable to load down an enterprise where so much 
is already required of a company as in this case. 

Mr. HALE. What was the provision (some Senators may be more 
familiar with that than I am) with reference to the Eckington road, 
which road runs its track outside of the city limits, and to whose 
amended charter the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] offered 
an amendment, which I think—I was not present at the time—made 
some limitation as to the use of electric wires overhead ? 

Mr. HOAR. The amendment to that bill, if I remember aright, 
was that the right to use the overhead electric wires should only con- 


tinue for three years, the Thomson-Houston Company, who are con- 
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stituents of mine, saying that they were so confident that the over- 
head wire would commend itself to all mankind as safe and convenient 
that they were perfectly willing to take their risk of getting an exten- 
sion by the action of Congress at the end of that time; and that if at 
the end of that time the thing was not so well established as to make 
it sure that Congress would grant it as a matter of course, as they do 
grant steam cars on ordinary roads, they would substitute some other 
system for it. 

Mr. HALE. That amendment was incorporated into the bill? 

Mr. HOAR. That amendment was incorporated in the bill. 

Mr. HALE. It was agreed to in conference. 

Mr. HOAR. Now, if that amendmentis putin this bill and the bill 
is passed with the provision reserving the right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal the act, if at the end of the three years it has been established, if 
it is determined by the general public sentiment, that this is an unsafe 
or improper method of propelling cars, undoubtedly under the power 
to alter, amend, or repeal, Congress would interfere and prohibit the 
use of it further. In that way there will be one policy established for 
all the roads of the District, all the roads being under the power of 
Congress undoubtedly either to allow these things or to prohibit them, 

Mr. HALE. The Senator has stated it very clearly, and I see how 
that bill is left. As I understand from him, the company were confi- 
dent not only of making a good and profitable and a convenient road for 
the public, but that the system of overhead wires would so commend 
itself, notwithstanding all possible risk of life or property, that Con- 
gress would change the act as passed and permit them to continue the 
system. 

Mr. HOAR. They were willing to run the risk. 

Mr. HALE. Congress seems to have therein for one road adopted 
that policy, and I can see the force of that. Thereare, of course, two 
opinions about these roads with overhead wires and as to the magnitude 
of the danger that they carry with them. 

Mr. DAWES. I should like to make an inquiry. There was a gen- 
eral provision of law on this subject inserted in the District appropria- 
tion bill two or three years ago. I should like to know, if that is fresh 
in the recollection of any one, what that provision is; I think it is 
that by a certain time all overhead wires shall be placed under ground. 

Mr. HALE. That applies to the city limits. 

Mr. DAWES. If this bill without any reference to that, be- 
ing a subsequent statute, I should like to know how it would leave it. 

Mr. STEWART. This is wholly confined to the city limits. I am 
willing that the bill shall be modified so as to prohibit overhead wires 
entirely within the city limits, Iask the Senator from Maine to so 
modify his amendment. 

Mr. HALE. If the clerks will send me my amendment I will make 
a modification so as to put it on the same is with the Eckington 
charter act. 

Mr. STEWART. I do not think it is right, when they are building 
a new road, to bang all these restrictions over them. 

Mr. HOAR. I know nothing about the Eckington road except this 
single matter of history: In the first place, there was a provision pro- 

, on which the original charter of that road was hung up, prohib- 
iting the use of overhead wires. Then 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would state to the Senator 
from Massachusetts that he has just examined the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] to the Eckington bill. 

Mr. HOAR. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, It is confined to the limits of the city 
of Washington. 

Mr. STEWART. Let the amendment of the Senator from Maine be 
made to correspond with that. 

Mr. HOAR. It is confined to the limits of the city of Washington. 
I was about to say that the Senator from Vermont made a very im- 
passionen statement in regard to the danger of mechanism propelled 

y electricity connected with overhead wires. A resolution was then 
adopted by the Senate ordering one of the committees, my impression 
is the Committee on the District of Columbia, to examine and report 
to the Senate upon the question of the safety of those wires, and that 
committee sent for experts all over the country, made a thorough ex- 
amination, and reported in favor of the entire safety of overhead wires, 
and gave the details. Iam told that the workmen of this Thomson 
and Houston Company handle the wires charged with the highest 
charge ever known with entire freedom and with a sense of security. 

The act was passed authorizing the use of these wires by the Ecking- 
ton company. Then at the present session the amendment was pro- 
posed by the Senator from Vermont to the bill for the extension of that 
road, which wasa hostile amendment to the whole thing. But the com- 
pany said, We do not care; it is no matter whether it be hostile or 
not; we are perfectly willing to take the risk of what will be the pub- 
lic opinion on that subject three years hence, You may limit our 
rights to that period. Whether it is a just or an unjust provision to 
put into this bill, I do not know, but that is the history of the pro- 
vision in the Eckington charter. - 

Mr. HALE. I now offer my amendment modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maine as modified. 
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ee It is proposed to add to section 2 the following 
proviso: 

Pro i shall not operate an of its road by electric 
pamer, Tan oversat irea a yaaa eae from tho 

0 passage not wi e 

Mr. STEWART. I move to strike out the last clause, and then it 
would conform exactly to the Eckington charter, : 

Mr. VEST. Let the amendment of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Epmunps] to the Eckington charter be read, if it is here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment to the Eckington charter referred to. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

That the authority of said company by this act or any other act conferred to 
erect or use overhead wires in its operation within the city of Washington shall 
absolutely cease and determine on the Ist day of July, A. D. 1893, 

Mr. STEWART. I move to strike out the last clause of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maine, so as to make it conform to the Eck- 
ington charter. 

Mr. GORMAN. Isuggest to the Senator from Maine to accept that. 
I think there is no earthly objection to overhead wires after you leave 
the city limits, 

Mr. HALE, Ido not agree to that policy myself, and I have no 
Gouht the day will come when there will be a great deal of regret felt 
that this part of the city has been allowed to be encroached upon by 
the electric wires. That is a subject which has been discussed upon 
both sides heretofore pretty largely in the Senate, and the body ought 
to have its mind made up pretty well upon it now. For one, I shall 
not consent to strike out the last clause of my amendment and shall 
vote against striking it out, but without taking any more time of the 
Senate I am willing that it shall be acted upon now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], The amendment 
to the amendment will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to strike ont of the proviso the 
following words: 


Nor after three years from the date of the passage of this act within the lim- 
its of the District of Columbia. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. VEST. As I understand the amendment now, as modified, it 
simply applies the same limitation to this company that was applied to 
the Eckington company. 

Mr. STEWART. If my amendment to the amendment is agreed to 
it will; otherwise, not. 

Mr. HALE. The portion of theamendment which I offered that the 
Senator from Nevada seeks to strike out proposes to extend the limit out- 
side of the city and tothe entire District after three years, allowing the 
company to put up its wires and roads and to trust to the public sentiment 
and the feeling of Congress after that time outside of the city limits. 
I think that is right. I should vote for that provision, but for none 
other. The Senator from Nevada moves to strike ont all that portion 
of the amendment relating to the line of this road outside of the city 
limits, but leaves in it the provision that they shall not erect overhead 
wires within the city limits, and that is all. 

Mr. VEST. But they can erect them outside? 

Mr. HALE, They can erect them outside. 

Mr. STEWART. It is to make it correspond with the Eckington 
charter. 

Mr. HOAR. No, it does not. The Eckington charter leaves the cor- 
poration the power to use these electric wires without interference—ex- 
cept by the general power of Congress to alter, amend, or repeal their 
charter—outside of the city limits, and it allows them to use the wires 
inside of the city limits for three years only. 

Mr, HALE. That the Senator from Nevada does not ask. 

Mr. STEWART, I do not ask for the right to come inside the city 
limits at all. 

Mr. HOAR. That is the only difference between the two proposi- 


tions, 

Mr. VEST. When the amendment to the Eckington charter came 
up at the present session it provided for overhead electric wires upon 
North Capitol street, and that was the objectionable feature to me as 
the bill then stood, because it was a violation of the provision which 
was put in the general District appropriation bill, that after the 15th 
of September a year ago there should be no overhead electric wires put 
up within the city of Washington. The amendment to the Eckington 
charter did away with that provision so far as one of the streets of the 
city, North Capitol street, was concerned. When the discussion was 
going on in regard to that provision of the bill, as to the putting up of 
overhead electric wires on North Capitol street, the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Epstunps] offered the amendment which has been read, 
which went further than that and did away with all overhead electric 
wires as to the oie hig road after three years. 

Mr. HOAR. Wi the city limits? 

Mr. VEST. Within the city of Washington. Now, since the Sen- 
ator from Maine has brought up this amendment as to the question of 


overhead electric wires anywhere in the District, I am compelled, with 
my convictions upon this subject, to vote for the amendment. I can 
not, with the views I entertain in regard to the use of overhead electric 
wires, vote for them anywherè in the District of Columbia. 

It is very well known toall of us that it will be but a very few years until 
this city will cover the whole District, practically, with the expansion 
that is going on now. With the manifest fact that thecity of W 
ton will increase with the Government of the United States, which 
simply in its early manhood as a nation, there can be no sort of ques- 
tion that the time is immediately before us when the population of the 
city of Washington will occupy the entire District of Columbia. 

The question as to whether these wires are dangerous or not has been 
discussed here repeatedly. I do not know any of the parties except 
that I have a very pleasant acquaintance with the president of the Eck- 
ington road, and I have told him repeatedly that I did not want to in- 
jure his property; but legislating as we do for the people of this Dis- 


trict, and the only legislature they have, we should treat them as we 


would our own immediate constituents if we were legislatingat home; 
I mean to say, in our respective States. 

The question has been broached here frequently, are these overhead 
electric wires dangerous to animal life? It has been stated here that 
500 volts of electricity are not dangerous to pass through the human 
body or through an animal, coming from these overhead electric wires. 
After the last discussion I was curious about the matter and I wrote to 
Mr, Westinghouse, who, with Mr. Edison, is considered one of the fore- 
most authorities upon the question of electricity in the world. A great 
many persons consider him superior to Mr. Edison, but unquestionably 
he ranks with him. These overhead wires are being used at Allegheny 
City in the vicinity of Pittsburgh. Lask the Secretary to read this 
letter from Mr. Westinghouse upon the question of how many volts of 
23 from these overhead wires would be dangerous to animal 
ife. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chief Clerk will read the letter. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Marcu 29, 1890. 

My Dear Sm: Your favor of March 21 has remained unanswered owing to 
my absence from Pittsburgh. 

A great deal has been said by interested 
of a 500-volt current, that current being generally for the operation of rai 
ways by means of overhead electric conductors, This system usually involves 
the use of a bare wire running above the track, forming one part of the circuit, 
and the rails or the ground forming the return circuit; so that whenever a wire 
crosses one of these wires and touches a horse, the horse having iron shoes, 
an unusually good path is formed for the passage of the electricity. 

Everything depends, of course, npon the quantity of electricity, Professor 
Morten having recently stated in public that he had had as hi be 000 volts 
without injury, but of course the quantity must have been infini al. 

I have had our scrap-book looked over with reference to cases of accident in 
this neighborhood, and inclose a memorandum of eight cases. 

The electric conductors used for lighting purposes are usually well insulated 
and all connection with the ground is prevented, so that whenever a person 
touches a wire, even if he stands upon the earth, he does not necessarily receive 
a sufficient quantity to cause injury. 

The most serious objection to the use of the overhead m for railway pur- 
pone is because a bare wire is used for one part of the circuit and the ground 

for the other, making the chances for fire and other accidents very great. 

Hoping that the information I have given you will prove satisfactory, 


I am, truly yours, 
GEO, WESTINGHOUSE, In. 


rties with reference to the — —9 


Hon. G. G. VEST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. HOAR. Is that 1,000,000 volts or 1,000 volts? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is 1,000,000 volts, the secretary 
reports, 

Mr. VEST. Here is a paper accompanying that, which I did not 
send up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator desire to have it 


read? 
Mr. VEST. Yes, let it be read. It gives the list of accidents upon 


that road using overhead electric wires. 

Mr. STEWART, Under whose patent was that road built? They 
may have improved it very much. f 

Mr. VEST. I do not know what the patent is. I know it is the 
overhead electric-wire system. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paper will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


FACTS AND INCIDENTS RELATING TO DAMAGE DONE BY THE OVERHEAD ELECTRIC 
RAILROAD WIRE TO LIFE AND PROPERTY, 
Hill electric cars, 


1. On November 24, 1889, a man on one of the Observator, 
Allegheny City (on which line the e EEEN system is used), received a 
shock. He was thrown from the car, and fell doubled up into the gutter, where 
he lay for some time in an unconscious condition, The man's name was Eugene 
Mammaux, (See Pittsburgh Times, D; „Post, November 25, 1880.) 

2. A horse was killed by the current of the Sp o electric-motor is bare 
used on the Federal street railroad in Allegheny City, Saturday, December 12, 
1889. The horse belonged to William Smith, who su uently sued the com- 
yee for 8800 damages, (Seo Pittsburgh Comme! tte, December 16, 

889.) 


3. On Jannary 1, 1890, two horses were killed by the current of the Sprague 
electric-motor system on Sandusky street, Allegheny City. (See Pittsburgh 
papers, January 2, 1890.) 

4. E. C. Anderson, a conductor of the Pleasant Valley electric road (Spragne 
motor), was shocked January 6, 1890, at the corner of Virgin alley an: th- 
field street, Pittsburgh. (See Pittsburgh Dispatch, January 7, 1 

5. On January 23, 1890, current of the overhead wires on the Pleas- 


on 
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ant Valley car line in Pittsburgh charged a dead telephone wire and burned out 
about a dozen telephone boxes in Pi Fire-alarm boxes were also dam- 


See Pittsburgh Press, January 23, 1890. 
6. A Maad man named Short, of Bi City, and two mules belonging 
to the Troy 3 


Street Car Company received an electric shock on charter | 
on Ohio street, Allegheny City, from a wire belonging to the Pleasant Valley 
Electric Railroad Company (Sprague system). (See Pittsburgh Dispatch, Feb- 


roary l 1890. 

7. The Wisronsin Telephone Company sued the Eau Claire Sprague Street 
Railway Company, alleging that the overhead trolley wire damages the sound 
through the telephone wires, (See New York World, January 31.) 

8. The Allegheny police fire-alarm boxes burned out by an overhead 
wire of the Pieasant Valley Street Car Com y (Sprague-motor system) on 
February 12, 1890, (See Pittsburgh Dispatch, February 13, 1890,) 

Mr. STEWART. I call attention tothe fact that none of thosecom- 
panies use the Thomson-Houston patent. There is one road in Penn- 
sylvania, at Pittsburgh, the Second Avenue Railway, which uses that 
patent. There is no report of any accidents on that road. I am told 
that there are 665 miles of railroad being operated under this patent 
and that. they have had no accidents from the electricity. We know 
that on the one operating here for the last year in this town, which is 
one of the most enterprising and which gives an opportunity to thou- 
sands of people in going out to get the country air, no injuries have hap- 

ed. 


ENDA I do not want to bave this city mutilated any more than any- 
body else. I want it to become a great city. But the power to alter 
or repeal this act is retained, and if it should happen that this was not 
the best system, that it was not a safe system, after two or three acci- 
dents should occur it would be repealed. It only exists by sufferance, 
if accidents should occur. s 

But accidents happen on all sorts of railroads. It is true that when 
they first commenced using electricity, under the defective patents, 
they had accidents; but I have never heard of accidents, and I am told 
by officers of the companies that they have had none, from electricity on 
all these six hundred and odd miles of railroad. They are adopting the 
same system in other cities; but now it is proposed to load down this 
road in such a way that it can not be built, This road should not be 
made an exception. The Eckington road is not interfered with out- 
side of the city limits, and the Tennallytown road is allowed to take a 
street right along, without having any grading to do or any right of 
way to purchase or any bridges to build. You allow that line to go 
over the Tenallytown road and use overhead wires. If you put this 
burden on this company you will stop the enterprise. 

Mr. HALE. Let me remark right there, if the Senator will allow 
me, that what he is saying now about the Tennallytown road is a 
proof that we should exercise vigilance about these roads when we 
propose to start them. I do not know that there is a Senator here 
who knew until he drove over the Tennallytown road that any com- 
pany had built under a charter with authority to build its road and 
lay its track along the highway. The Senator from Nevada would 
not have yoted for it if he had known it? 

Mr. STEWART. Not at all. 

Mr. HALE, I know I would not. I have not heard of a Senator 
who would. Itis a road used by everybody pretty much. I doubt 
if that most atrocious piece of occupation of that road, in a way that 
makes it a practical nuisance, was in the mind of any person whatever 
in Congress until he was confronted with the nuisance. d 

Mr. STEWART. Iwill say, further, that this is simply changing 
the route of the road. This is an existing corporation that has a right 
to build on the Columbia road and on the Woodley road, the principal 
drives, but it has refrained from building there because the people ob- 
jected. It got the rails all ready to lay down and build the road, but 
there was objection to building it there; and now the company comes 
in and assumes all this responsibility and asks the right to change its 
route, and it seems to me you ought not to put a provision in the bill 
that would take away the privilege that would make it possible to build 
the road when other companies have it. 

Mr. VEST. The proceeding seems a little irregular. Thad the floor, 
but I made no objection to the Senator proceeding. 

Mr. BLAIR. Will it be taken out of your five minutes? 

Mr. VEST. It will be taken out of my five minutes, I suppose. 

In to accidents, we have heard that argument here frequently. 
It is entirely illogical to put the question in that way. Of course it 
goes without saying that there areaccidents underall the modesof trans- 
portation. An ordinary stage-coach presents the same state of things. 
There may be accidents on a cart or a wagon or a horse car. But the 
question presented to us when we come to legislation of this sort, is 
whether we are justifiable upon the given case in adding an additional 
chance of accident in addition to the ordinary accidents. When a pas- 
senger gets off a horse car he is liable to fall; when he gets on he is 
liable to be injured; if he stands in the way of it he is injured. All 
these things can happen as to a car run by electric power or steam- 
power. But the question presented to us is whether there is not an 
additional cause of danger in the use of electricity. That is all of it. 
So it is no answer to the proposition we are discussing that all the dif- 
ferent modes of street transportation furnish the ibility or even the 
probability of accident. The question for us to determine for the peo- 
of this District, who are looking to the Congress of the United 

tates as a domestic legislature, is whether we are justified in adding 


= Sere and extraordinary element of danger by the use of elec- 
Mr. ‘President, this question has been very elaborately discussed and 


examined in New York. They appointed a committee of the State 


senate to examine the question of the use of electricity upon the streets 
of the city of New York, and I have their report here, and a very inter- 
esting npon itis. They examined every expert in the United States 
except Mr, Edison, who declined, Ibelieve, to appear before them; and 
they came to the conclusion that anything in excess of 200 volts of 
electricity was dangerous to animal life. Here is their report 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. VEST. Very good, Mr. President. The Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. EDMUNDS] asked me to have this letter read, addressed to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. VEST. There is nothing I desire to say further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection to the 
letter being read. - 

Mr. VEST. The letter is from one of the officers, the president, I 
think, of a company that uses the storage system. It is objected that 
the storage system is impracticable on account of dampness, snow, etc. 
This letter was addressed to the Senator from Vermont showing the 
operation for six months of the electric storage system, and in a heavy 
snow besides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The letter will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

UNIox ELECTRIC Car COMPANY, 
18 Post-orricr SQUARE, Room No. 4, 
Boston, April 5, 1890, 

Dear Sr: Inclosed please find sketch of our cars, ear and power house at 
Beverly, Mass., where we have been running for the past six months 
battery cars in the Beverly and Danvers Railway with the most perfect success. 
We have not lost more than six trips in the whole time. The road is over three 
miles and is a series of heavy es, 2 over 7 per cent, and there is not 300 feet 
of straight level track in the whole distance. Weare running at less cost than 
the ove lines, our cars weigh no more even with the % no 
noise, and are in every way a perfect system. I inclose what the Beverl, per 
says about the last snow-storm. Overhead wires are not a necessity. e can 
prove all we say and claim, less cost for plant, and much less for ronning. We 
only use a fraction of the power consumed by the other companies. e send 
asketch of our truck showing our gears ru g in an inclosed dust-proof case 
partly filled with oil. 

Yours truly, 
J. H. ALLEY, 
Vice-President Union Electric Car Company, 

Hon. GEORGE F. EDMUNDS, Í 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 3 

* STEWART. I now offer a substitute for certain sections of the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment now offered. 

Mr. STEWART. I will state that the substitute does not chan, 
the conditions of the bill except to make the language of it more defi- 
nite. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator’s amendment is a sub- 
stitute for what sections? 

Mr. STEWART. It is a substitute for sections 3, 4, and 5. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed substitute for section 
3 will be read. 

Mr. HALE. Let section 3 be first read as the committee propose it. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to strike out section 3 as reported 
by the Committee on the District of Columbia, in the following words: 

Src, 3. That said company is authorized to increase its capital stock to $600,000, 
for the p of enabling it to change, construct, and equip its line as pro- 
vided in this act; and the time in which the work of const on of the road 
shall begin and be completed is hereby extended, so that the work shall be 
commenced within thirty days and the entire road compieted within cighteen 
months from the passage of this act; 

And ir lieu thereof to insert: 

Sec, 3. That said company is hereby authorized to issuc its capital stock to an 


amount not to exceed the actual cost more than 10 cent., of the right of way, 
construction and Suput motive power, snd such land and bulldings as may 
be necessary to said road, in shares of $100 each. Said company require 


the subscribers to the capital stock to pay in cash to the treasurer appointed by 
the corporators the amounts severally subscribed by them as follows, namely: 
10 per cent. at the time of subscribing, and 5 per cent. each thirty days there- 
after until 50 per cent. thereof shall have been paid, the balance of such sub- 
scription to be paid at such times and such amounts as the board of directors 
may require; and no subscription shall be deemed valid unless the 10 por cent, 
thereof shall be paid at the time of subscribing, as hereinbefore provided; and 
ifany stockholder shall refuse or neglect to pay any installment as aforesaid or 
as required by resolution of the board of directors after reasonable notice of the 
same, the said board of directors may sell at public auction, to the highest bidder, 
so many shares of his stock as shali pay said instaliment, and the person who 
ones to purchase the least number of shares for the assessment due shall be 

en te 


court of competent j n. 
And the time in which the work and construction of the road shall begin and 
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be completed is hereby extended so that the work shall be commenced within 
thirty ave and the entire road completed within eighteen months from the 
passage of this act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thequestion is, Will theSenate agree 
to the amendment of the Senator from Nevada to the amendment of 
the committee? 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 4 

Mr. HALE. Now, the next question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee as section 4, which supplants section 
4 of the original bill, and for which the Senator from Nevada moves a 
substitute, j 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Section 4 as reported by the commit- 
tee will be read. A i 

The CHIEF CLERK. Tlie committee report to insert as section 4 the 
following: 

Sec. 4, That when the property-owners shall have dedicated as a public high- 
way five-sixths of the land necessary to open a street from Columbia road to 
Connecticut avenue extended and along Connecticut avenue extended to the 
boundary line of the District of Columbia, for the full width of 130 feet, and 
any of the remaining property-owners in such avenue shall refuse or neglect 
to dedicate their land for the purpose of such avenue, and the said company 
shall be unable to agree with such property-owners as to the price to be paid 
therefor, it shall be the duty of the commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to condemn, in accordance with the laws governing the condemnation of land 
for roads in the District of Columbia, the remaining one-sixth of und in 
such avenue between said points, or so much thereof as may not have been 
dedicated, and to open such avenue between said points to the width of 130 feet 
asa public highway: Provided, That said company shall furnish the money for 
the cost of such condemnation and for compensation for the ground condemned: 
And further provided, That it be subject to all the conditions and limitations of 
the original charter, except so far as repealed by this act. 

ThePRESIDINGOFFICER. The amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Nevada as a substitute for this section will be read. 

Mr. VEST. That is an unusual provision. Why should the com- 
missioners of the Distriet Rete 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missiouri will al- 
low the amendment offered as a substitute for that section to be re- 


ported. 

Mr. VEST. Certain! 

The CHIEF CLERK. 
following: 

Src. 4, That when the property-owners shall have dedicated for the purposes 
of a public highway five-sixths in quantity of the land necessary to open a 
street, of such width as the commissioners of the District of Columbia may pre- 
scribe, from Columbia road to Connecticut avenue extended, and also to pro- 
long said Connecticut avenue extended from the pointof meeting of said street 
therewith to the boun of the District of Columbia for the full width of 130 
feet, if any of the remaining owners of property lying within the path of such 
street or said avenue extended shall refuse or neglect to dedicate their land or 
lands for the re of said street or said avenue, or to sell and convey the 
same to the Dist ct of Columbia at a price to be agreed upon by and between 
such ewners and the said District, then and in that event it shall be the duty 
of the commissioners of the District of Columbia, and they are hereby author- 
ized, empowered, and directed, to furnish the money necessary to pay for the 

urchase or condemnation of said lands and to compensate the owners there- 

or. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

MI. VEST. I do nat understand how the commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia became parties to this transaction, to condemn land 
for a corporation. 

Mr. STEWART, They condemn it for public streets simply. 

Mr. ALLISON. And pay forit, by this amendment, out of the treas- 
ury of the District. 

Mr. STEWART. Oh, no. 

Mr. VEST. That is the way I understood it. In other words, for 
the purposes of this corporation—because that is the meaning of it or 
else it ought not to be in this bill—the machinery of the government 
of the District of Columbia is to be used for the purpose of opening a 
street, or condemning a street, for these corporate purposes, and to pay 
for it; and that is the whole of it. 

Mr. STEWART. Oh,no. The provision is that the company shall 
pay for it. There are only about a thousand feet on Connecticut ave- 
nue where such a condition would apply. . 

Mr. VEST. Let the latter part of the amendment of the Senator 
from Nevada be read again. 

ThePRESIDING OFFICER. The Chief Clerk will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ifany of the remaining owners of property lying wi 
or said avenue extended shall refuse or neglect to dedicate their land or lands 
for the purposes of said street or said avenue, or tosell and convey the sameto 
the District of Columbia at a pein to be agreed upon by and between such 
owners and the said District, then and in that event it shall be the duty of the 
commissioners of the District of Columbia, and they are hereby authorized, em- 
powered, and directed, to furnish the money necessary to pay for the purchase 
or condemnation of said lands, and to compensate the owners therefor. 

Mr. STEWART. Oh, no; there is a leaf left out of my amendment. 

Mr. VEST. That is the way I understood it. 

Mr. HALE. That is not nearly as good as the old provision. 

Mr. STEWART. Oh, no; that is wrong. There has been a leaf left 
out. I will send to the desk a correct copy; it is the wrong section 4. 

Mr. The section as reported by the committee provides that 
the company shall furnish the money. 


ti is proposed to substitute for section 4 the 


in the path of such street 


~ 


Mr. PADDOCK. I want to call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that some days since the chairman of the Committee on Pensions 
[Mr. Davis] gave notice that at 3 o’clock to-day he would ask the Sen- 
ate to proceed to the consideration of the pension bills on the Calendar. 
I desire to say that if this bill is to be discussed here for three or four 
hours longer, I shall very soon interpose an objection to its farther con- 
sideration. If it can be passed at once, all a Sa 

Mr. STEWART. It can be passed ina ute if the Senator will 
wait, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
Nevada will be read as corrected. £ 

The CHIEF CLERK. Itis proposed to substitute for section 4, as re- 
ported by the committee, the following: 


Sec. 4. That when the property-owners shall have dedicated for the purposes 
of a public highway five-sixths in quantity of the land necessary to open a 
street of such width as the commissioners of the District of Columbia may pre- 
scribe, from Columbia road to Connecticut avenue extended, and also to prò- 
long said Connecticut avenue extended from the pointof meeting of said street 
therewith to the boundary of the District of Columbia for the full width of 130 
feet, if any of the remaining owners of property lying within the path of such 
street or said avenue extended shall pod cake or neglect todedicate their land or 
lands for the pu: of said street or said avenue, or to sell and conyey the same 
to the District of Columbia at a price to be agreed upon by and between such own- 
ers and the said District, then and in that event it shall be the duty of the com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, and they are hereby authorized, empow- 
ered, and di to condemn, in accordance with the gonen of sections 
257 to 267, both inclusivo, of the Revised Statutes of the United States relating 
to the District of Columbia, the remaining one-sixth of said lands so as afore- 
said lying within the path of such street or said ayenue extended, or so much 
thereof as may not have been dedicated or sold as hereinbefore provided, and 
to opa such street as aforesaid, for the width aforesaid, and to open said Con- 
necticut avenue extended for the said width of 130 feet asa public highway: 
Provided, That the said com y sball furnish the money to pay for the pur- 
chase or condemnation of said lands and to compensate the owners therefor, 


Mr. HALE, Now let me ask the Senator from Nevada the reason 
for this amendment. I will say here that it is very difficult for any 
Senator, at least it is for me, to know what will be the legal effect and 
interpretation of anything submitted here in writing, it not having 
been printed and no opportunity being given for examining it. It is a 
dangerous way to legislate on an important subject. 

Mr. STEWART. I will withdraw my amendment and take the com- 
mittee's amendment. 

Mr. HALE. I noticed one point of difference. The committee amend- 
ment provides that in case any of the remaining property- owners in 
such avenues shall refuse or neglect to dedicate land for the pu of 
such avenue and the said company shall be unable to agree with such 
property-owners as to the price to be paid therefor,’’ while as the 
amendment of the Senator from Nevada was read it struck me that it 
brings in the District commissioners as the parties who shall negotiate 
for this land, and therefore be in some way shouldering this responsi- 
bility. As the amendment was read I do not like it, and yet I feel, as 
I have said, that any amendments submitted in this way are very blind. 
So far as I am concerned I prefer the amendment reported by the com- 
mittee to the amendment submitted by the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. REAGAN. If the amendment of the Senator from Nevadais 
adopted it brings the District of Columbia commissioners in to secure 
the condemnation instead of the actual incorporators. 

Mr. HALE, Undoubtedly. 

Mr. REAGAN. I can not understand why a third party should se- 
cure the condemnation of the land by the commissioners in which the 
District has no interest, for the benefit of a corporation. 

Mr. STEWART. If there is any controversy about it, I will with- 
draw the amendment and let the section stand as reported. 

Mr. HALE. I have grave doubts whether section 4 ought to go in 
the bill at all. The whole purpose is found in the first section, if Sen- 
ators will turn back to it, where it is provided that after this road has 
run in a certain direction it shall run thence ‘‘ on such line as shall be 
approved by the commissioners of the District of Columbia; thence 
northerly along Connecticut avenue extended to the north line of the 
District of Columbia.“ Now, there is no road there; it is open ground, 
but it is the continuation of What is one of the great avenues of the city 
leading outward to the boundary of the District. 

The commissioners have laid out no road; there is no street opened 
there. The company propose to run their road in the lise of what 
would he the extension of Connecticut avenue; and this section 4 does 
not leave it with them to take their risk in open territory and buy (as 
the Brightwood avenue road will under the provisions of the bill just 
passed by the Senate this morning) any land they can, and build the 
road upon it, but provides that the machinery of the District shall fur- 
nish a street 130 feet in width upon which they may lay their track. 

I have very great doubt whether section 4 should not be stricken 
out entirely; whether, if we give thiscompany the right to build this road 
outside of the city upon land that has not been taken for streets, we 
should not relegate them to any transactions that they can make with 
the owners of the property as if they were building anywhere else. 
Why should the city or the District government or the General Gov- 
ernment authorize this road, te any of the machinery of the 
District to aid this company in building the road; I do not see; and 
therefore, as I feel about it now, instead ofagreeing to any amendment 
I shall move to strike out section 4 as reported by the committee. 
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Mr. STEWART. I hope that that will not be done, ſor that would 


kill the enterprise. It is well known that it is impossible to open any 
street by a company where there would be friction, as in this case. 
The titles are tangled up, and where the parties are perfectly willing to 
convey the land they say they can notmakeaconveyance. It is the open- 
ing of one of the grand avenues of the city, and if we putin a provision in 
the ordinary way for the company to make the condemnation they could 
only condemn a narrow strip for their road. They want the avenue 
opened up; everybody wants the avenue opened up; and the company 
will pay for opening up the entire avenue. 

Mr. HALE. The avenue will not be good for much with a line of 
overhead wires and a street railway on it, People will not use it 
much. 

Mr. STEWART. It will be opened up and they will useit. This 
company will eit. That right can be taken away whenever the 
United States desires it. 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. President—— 


Mr. STEWART. I hope after all this discussion the bill will be 
allowed to 
Mr. SAWYER. The Senator had better let the bill go over. 


Mr. STEWART. Oh, no. 

Mr. SAWYER. If we can have a vote, all right. 

Mr. STEWART. All right, let us vote. 

Mr. HALE. I do not like section 4. The more I look at it, the 
less I like it. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I suggest to the Senator from Nevada to with- 
draw his amendment. 

Mr. STEWART. Very well; I withdraw the amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada withdraws his 
amendment. The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
committee, to insert as a new section section 4, 

Mr. HALE. As I say, the more I look at section 4 the less I like it. 
I must call for the yeas and nays on agreeing to it. 

Mr. McMILLAN. It will be impossible, I think, to build the road 
unless that section is allowed to remain in the bill. 

Mr. SAWYER. Let the bill go over until another time. 

Mr. STEWART. Let us have a vote. 

Mr. PADDOCK. The yeas and nays have been demanded. There 
is not a quorum here. 

Mr. STEWART. Yes, there is a quorum. 

Mr. SAWYER. There is no voting quorum present. 

Mr, PADDOCK. I think the Senator from Nevada had better let 
the bill go over, unless the Senator from Maine is willing to withdraw 
the demand for the yeas and na 

Mr. HALE. I can not do that. I have already yielded a great deal 
more than I expected to do this morning. 

Mr.,PADDOCK, If that is the case, I feel constrained to object to 
the further consideration of the bill. 

Mr. STEWART and others. Oh, no. 

Mr. PADDOCK. 5 well; I will withdraw the objection. 

Mr. BLAIR. If the Senator from Maine will raise the question 
whether we can cede that portion of the District back to the State of 
Maryland and end the controversy, there would be still another sub- 
ject of discussion. 

Mr. SAWYER. The chairman of the Committee on Pensions gave 
notice the other day that at 3 o’clock to-day he would ask to have the 
pension bills considered; and I now ask unanimous consent that we 
may go to the Calendar. The chairman of the Committee on Pensions 
is out of health to-day and is away, and he asked me to make the mo- 
tion at 3 o’clock to go to the Calendar of private pension bills, subject 
to objection. It is now nearly half past three. 

Mr. HALE. Ifthis bill goes over, as clearly it ought to do with 
the feeling Senators have about it, I should like to have all the amend- 
ments that have been presented or adopted in the Committee of the 
Whole printed and also any further amendments that the Senator 
from Nevada offers. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. SPOONER. Let them be printed in italics. 

Mr. HALE. Yes, printed in italics. 

92 — VICE-PRESIDENT, It will be so ordered, if there be no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. STEWART. I offer the amendment I send to the desk and ask 
to have it printed. ° 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Nevada will be printed. 


CONSIDERATION OF PENSION BILLS. 


Mr.SAWYER. I ask that the Calendar of unobjected pension bills 
be proceeded with. ; 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and the 
first private pension bill on the Calendar will be announced. 


POLLY M’ARTHUR. 


The bill (S. 2753) granting a pension to Polly McArthur was consid- 
oe as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
on-roll the name of Polly McArthur, matron in the hospital of the 


* Fifth New York Heavy Artillery, at the rate of $12 per 
month. á 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARY J. MANN. 


The bill (H. R. 3588) to pension Mary J. Mann, widow of John W. 
Mann, who served in the Indian war, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pension-roll the name of 
Mary J. Mann, of Sumpter, Bradley County, Arkansas, the widow of 
John W. Mann, d , Who served in Captain Richburge's company, 
from the State of Alabama, in the Indian war of 1836. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM J. DUNN. 


The bill (H. R. 3584) to pension William J. Dunn for service in the 
Indian war was considered asin Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension-roll the name of William J. 1 8 75 Hampton, 
Calhoun County, Arkansas, who served in Capt. William Winter's com- 
pany from the State of Alabama in the Indian war of 1836. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


THOMAS K. EDWARDS. 


‘The bill (H. R. 5905) to pension Thomas K. Edwards for service in 
the Indian war was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension-roll the name of Thomas K. Edwards, 
of Hope, Hempstead County, Arkansas, who served in Capt. James 
Loye’s company of Georgia Volunteers in the Indian war of 1836. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, orflered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SAMUEL WYRICK. 


The bill (H. R. 3583) to pension Samuel Wyrick for service in the 
Indian war was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension-roll the name of Samuel Wyrick, of Magnolia, 
Ark., who served in Capt. Darrell Smith’s company of cavalry from 
the State of South Carolina in the Seminole war. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ISAAC CLARK. 

The bill (H. R. 2769) granting a pension to Isaac Clark was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place the name 
of Isaac Clark, the dependent father of Charles H. Clark, late a private 
in Company A, Eighth New York Heavy Artillery, upon the pension- 
roll of the United States. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM B. CARTER, 


The bill (H. R. 3586) to pension William B. Carter for service in the 
Indian war was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension-roll the name of William B. Carter, of den, 
Ouachita County, Arkansas, who served in Captain Blount’s company 
from the State of Alabama in the Indian war of 1836. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to- 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARY A. WOOD. 


The bill (H. R. 6825) granting a pension to Mary A. Wood was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place upon the 
pension-rolls of the United States the name of Mary A. Wood, the in- 
firm daughter of Marcus W. Wood, late corporal in Company I, First 
Regiment New York Dragoons Volunteers, now deceased, and to pay 
her a pension of $18 a month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EDWIN s. FURMAN. 


The bill (H. R. 2770) granting a pension to Edwin S. Furman was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place the name 
of Edward S. Furman, the dependent father of George T. Furman, late 
of Company C, Fourth Regiment New York Heavy Artillery, upon the 
pension-rolls of the United States. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

FANNY L. DAVIS. 


The bill (S. 3046) granting a pension to Fanny L. Davis, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an amend- 
ment, at the end of the bill, to insert in lieu of the pension she is now 
receiving; so as to make the bill read: 


Beitenacted ,etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-rol}, subject to the provisions and lim- 
itations of the pension laws, the name of Fanny L. Davis, widow of Rear-A: 
miral John Lee Davis, late of the United States Navy, at the rate of $100 
month, in lieu of the pension she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in, One 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

POLLY ROBINSON. 

The bill (H. R. 5082) to pension Polly Robinson was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. It Salou to place on the peusion-roll 
the name of Polly Robinson, mother of Hamilton W. Robinson, late a 
sergeant in Company B, Fifty-second Regiment of Pentisylvania Volun- 
teers. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HELEN A. MOORE, 


The bill (H. R. 5081) to pension Helen A. Moore was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pension-roll 
the name of Helen A. Moore, widow of John S. Moore, formerly cap- 
tain of Company E, Second Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM H. BALLARD, 


The bill (S. 3053) granting a pension to William H. Ballard was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
ion-roll the name of William H. Ballard, late of Company E, 
One hundred and fifty-seventh New York Infantry Volunteers, 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


NELSON G, EDWARDS. 


The bill (H. R. 3381) for restoration to the pension-rolls of Nelson 
G. Edwards was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 4, after the word ‘‘ to,” to strike out restore to“ 
and insert place on;’’ so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-rolls the name of Nelson G. 
Edwards, late Company B, One hundred and seventy-ninth New York Volun- 
teers, 


The amendment was a to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: ‘‘A bill granting a pension to 
Nelson G. Edwards.“ 


EUGENIA n. TABLER. 


The bill (S. 2411) granting a pension to Eugenia B. Tabler was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 8, after the word of, tostrike out “twenty-five” 
and insert twelve;’’ so as to make the bill read: 

Beit enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and lim- 
itations of the pension laws, the name of Eugenia B. Tabler, of Washington, 
D. C., late a volunteer nurse in the hospitals of Washington during the war of 
the rebellion, and pay ker a pension of $12 per month from the date of the pas- 
sage of this act, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. ; 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
ELIZABETH R. PURVIANCE, 


The bill (S. 2917) for the relief of Elizabeth R. Purviance was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to pay out of the 
naval pension fund to Elizabeth R. Purviance, widow of the late Rear- 
Admiral Hugh T. Purviance, United States Navy, $50 per month dur- 

her widowhood. 
e bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


STEPHEN COOPER. 


The bill (H. R. 3961) to increase the pension of Stephen Cooper was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to increase the 
pension of Stephen Cooper, a veteran of the war of 1812and Black Hawk 
war, from $3 to $50 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ANDREW HOPPER, 


The bill (S. 3342) gran a pension to Andrew Hopper was con- 
sidered as in Committeeof the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Andrew Hopper, late second lieutenant in the 

Hutchinson Guards, Minnesota State Militia. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DOUGLASS SMITH. . 

The bill (H. R. 6915) granting a pension to Douglass Smith was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Douglass Smith, of Cedar Falls, Iowa, and 
to pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARY POLLOCK, 

The bill (S. 821) granting a pension to Mary Pollock was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pension-roll 
the name of Mary Pollock, an army nurse during the late war of the 
rebellion, at $12 a month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FRANK D. WORCESTER. 

The bill (S. 400) granting a pension to Frank D. Worcester was con- 
sidered asin Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Frank D. Worcester, late a member of Company 
B, First Maine Battery of Heavy Artillery. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MRS. MARY H. NICHOLSON. 


The biil (S. 2583) granting an increase of pension to Mary H. Nichol- 
son was announced as next in order on the Calendar. 

Mr. SAWYER. In lieu of taking up that bill I move to take u 
the bill (H. R. 6688) asking an increase of pension for Mary H. Nichol 


son. 

The Senute, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 6688) asking an increase of pension for Mary H. Nicholson. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with anamend- 
ment, in line 7, to strike out the letter 8 and insert A;“ so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc,, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Mary N. Nicholson, widow of the 
late Rear-Admiral J. W. A. Nicholson, United States Navy, at the rate of $100 
a month, in lieu of the pension she is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to make some inquiry in regard to 
this case of Mrs. Nicholson. I find that there have been three reports 
on Senate bill 2853, reports 649, 633, and 656; that it was ren 
on the 10th of February, 1890, and reported on the 25th of February. 
On the 26th of February it was recommitted to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, It was again reported April 8 and on April 10 it was again re- 
committed to the Committee on Pensions, On April 11 it was again 
reported back to the Senate. Now, what is the matter with this ease 
that it required so much action ? 

Mr. SAWYER. There was some mistake about it, and mistakes 
kept on 8 I think it is all right now. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What kind of mistakes were they? 

Mr. SAWYER. I can not tell the Senator. The Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. DAvis] had charge of it. We took the House bill and 
changed the initial letter to make it correspond, and reported it; and 
if oe Bee bill passes I will move to indefinitely postpone the Sen- 
ate bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL, Lask that this case may be passed over inform- 
ally for the present until I can look at these reports and see whatis the 
matter. Ido not understand it. 

Mr. SAWYER. Very well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over without 
prejudice, 


ANN E. MUSSMAN. 


The bill (H. R. 1246) granting a pension to Ann E. Mussman was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to lace on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Ann E. Mussman, widow of William Mussman, 
deceased, late a member of the Sixth Indiana Light Artillery. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FRANK TRAYNOR. 

The bill (H. R. 6078) granting an increase of 
nor was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to pay 
to Frank Traynor, late of Company F, One hundred and second New 
York Volunteers, a pension at the rate of $18 per month in lieu of that 
now paid him. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


REBECCA BOLERJACK,. 


The bill (H. R. 4306) to pension Rebecca Bolerjack was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. FFF 


ion to Frank Tray- 


roll the name of Rebecca Bolerjack, mother of Presley F. Bolerjack, 
Jate a member of the Twenty-ninth Minois Regiment. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading; read the third time, and passed. 
ALLEN M’COWAN. 
The bill (H. R. 2351) granting a pension to Allen McCowan was 


considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place upon 
the pension-roll the name of Allen McCowan, latea private in Company 
A, Brown County Battalion, Kansas Militia. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
SAMUEL MILLER. 


The bill (S. 3145) granting a pension to Saumel Miller was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
ion-roll the name of Samuel Miller, late a private in Company C, 
eventh Regiment Pennsylvania Reserves. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ELIZABETH HECKLER. 


The bill (H. R. 4102) granting a pension to Elizabeth Heckler was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It p to place on the 

nsion-roll the name of Elizabeth Heckler, widow of the late Francis 
‘Heckler, of the Thirty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BARBARA SCHNAPPINGER. 


The bill (H. R. 4482) granting a pension to Barbara Schnappinger 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place 
on the pension-roll at the rate of $12 per month the name of Barbara 
Schnappinger, widow of Frederick Schnappinger, late a private in 
Company K, Second Maryland Infantry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SOPHIA SCHIMMELFENNIG. 

The bill (H. R. 5739) increasing pension of Sophia Schimmelfennig, 
widow of Alexander Schimmelfennig, late brigadier-general and ma- 
jor-general by brevet, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to increase the pension of Sophia Schimmelfennig, widow 
of Alexander Schimmelfennig, late brigadier-geueral of the Army of 
the United States and major-general by brevet, to $50 a month, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EVELINE M. ALEXANDER. 

The bill (H. R. 4441) granting a pension to Eveline M. Alexander 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place 
on the pension-roll the name of Eveline M. Alexander, at $50 per 
month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARY ANN TRAINOR. 


f The bill (H. R. 2722) 5 to Mary Ann Trainor, widow 

of Francis Trainor, was consid as in Committee of the Whole. It 

to place upon the pension - roll the name of Mary Ann Trainor, 

3 of Francis Trainor, late a private soldier Company K, Fourth 
Regiment United States Infantry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ALEXANDER THOMPSON. 

The bill (H. R. 5798) for the relief of Alexander Thompson was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Alexander Thompson, late a scout with Com- 
pany C, Fourth Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WESLEY W. TAYLOR. 


The bill (H. R. 4414) for the relief of Wesley W. Taylor was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
Sion-xoll the name Wesley W. Taylor, late a private in Company D, 
Seyenty-ninth Regiment Illinois Infantry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CATLENA LYMAN, > 


The bill (H. R. 5206) granting a pension to Catlena Lyman was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an amend- 
ment, in line 7, after the word of, tostrike out thirty“ and insert 
‘fifty; so as to make the bill read: 

Boe it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Catlena Lyman, 1 yee of William 
O. I. United States Navy, at the rate of $50 per month, in lieu 


yman, surgeon 
of the pension now allowed her. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate asamended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was rend the third time, and passed. 


GUSTAVUS ALONZO DEAPER, 


The bill (II. R. 2131) granting a pension to Gustavus Alonzo Draper 
was considered as in Committec of the Whole. It proposes to 
on the pension-roll the name of Gustavus Alonzo Draper, son of the 
late General Alonzo G. Draper, and to pay to his l y constituted 
guardian a pension at the rate of $18 per month. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the report in that case be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. BLAIR 
April 15, 1890: 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill granting a pension 
to Gustavus Alonzo Draper, have examined the same and report: J 
The following report, made by the House committee, is adopted and the bill 

reported with a favorable recommendation : 

Gustavus Alonzo Draper is the son of General Alonzo G. Draper, of Lynn, 
Mass., who lost his life on the battle-field. He hasbeen for two yearsan inmate 
of the insane dopartmentof the Lynn almshouse, having previously been con- 
fined in the Danvers Asylum for the Insane. He is twenty-seven years of age, 
is mentally and physically incapable of caring for himself, and, as he has no 
relatives able to support him, is entirely dependent upon public ity. 

“General Alonzo G. Draper left a widow, but the proposed beneficiary was 
and is his only child. The widow, Sarah E. Draper, was in receipt of a 
as widow of General Draper up to Fe 14, 1886, when she died and said 

nsion ceased. All of which appears from t records and affidavits submitted 

n this case. Therefore, your committee, to whom was referred the above 
cause,in view of the foregoing facts, res ly recommend the passage of said 
bill with the amendment that said on pass to his legally constituted guard - 
ian, and that he be allowed $18 per month.“ 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JONATHAN D. HALE. 

The bill (S. 2736) granting a ion to Jonathan B. Hale was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an amend- 
ment, in line 5, after the word Jonathan,“ to strike out the initial 
“B” and insert ‘‘D;’’ so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll the name of Jonathan D. e, 
at the rate of $30 a month. 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: A bill granting a pension to 
Jonathan D. Hale.“ 

RUTH W. KEENE HODGMAN. 


The bill (S. 2240) granting a pension to Ruth W. Keene Hodgman 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with amend- 
ments, in line 7, after the word of, to strike out twenty-flve“ and 
insert twelve, and in line 8, after the word month,” to strike out 
“during life, from March 4, 1887;’’ so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is herbby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, — to the 5 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Ruth W. Keene Hodgman, late 
volunteer army nurse, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12.per month. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

ANNA PLATT. 


The bill (S. 1298) granting a pension to Anna Platt was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with amend- 
ments, in line 7, after the word of, to strike ont “‘ twenty-five” and 
insert twelve, and in line 8, after the word month,“ to strike out 
from March 4, 1887;’? so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is h au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the pro ns 
and limitations of the pension Jaws, the name of Anna Platt, a volanteer nurse 
during the war of the rebellion, and pay her a pension of $12 per month. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. ae 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for at reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

ADELAIDE E. SPURGEON. 

The bill (S. 1308) ting a pension to Adelaide E. Spurgeon, army 
nurse, was conside as in Committee of the Whole. ‘ 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with amend- 
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ments, in line 9, after the word of, to strike out ‘‘twenty-five”’ and 
insert twelve, and in the same line, after the word month, to 
strike out from March 4, 1889;”’ so as to make the bill read: 

Be tt enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, aud he is hereby author- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-roll, sub to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Adelaide E. Spurgeon, a volunteer 
nurse during the warof the rebellion in Kalorama ap pea cepin, District 
of Columbia, and elsewhere, and pay her a pension during life of $12 per month, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


> ANN G. BLACKINGTON. 


The bill (S. 1149) granting a pension to Ann G. Blackington was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on 
the pension-roll the name of Ann G. Blackington, widow of John Black- 

- late seaman in the United States Navy. 

bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
bo engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
MARY E. CHAMBERLIN. 


The bill (S. 3490) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. Cham- 
berlin was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
pa on the pension-roll the name of Mary E. Chamberlin, widow of 

well A. Chamberlin, late a captain in the First United States Ar- 
tillery, and to pay her a pension of $50 a month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


HEPZA HOBSON WERDEN. 


The bill (S. 665) granting a pension to Hepza Hobson Werden was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
poron the name of Hepza Hobson Werden, widow of the late 

-Admiral Reed Werden, United States Navy, at the rate of $50 a 
month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


MRS. ELLEN M. THORNTON. 


The bill (S. 3158) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Ellen M. 
Thornton, widow of the late Capt. James S. Thornton, United States 
Navy, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an amend- 
ment, in line 6, after the word ‘‘ Ellen,” to strike out the initial M“ 
and insert W; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Ellen W. Thornton, widow of the 
Jate Capt. James S. Thornton, of the United States Navy, at the rate of $50 per 
month, said pension being in lieu of that which she now receives, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: ‘‘A bill granting an increaseof 

iðn to Mrs. Ellen W. Thornton, widow of the late Capt. James 

Thornton, United States Navy.” 


ANNE RODGERS MACOMB, 


The bill (S. 3101) granting a pension to Anne Rodgers Macomb was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 

nsion-roll the name of Anne Rodgers Macomb, widow of the late 
oon N. Macomb, a colonel in the Engineer Corps of the Army, at the 
rate of $50 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BENJAMIN W. BOTTS. 


The bill (S. 437) granting a pension to Benjamin W. Botts was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Benjamin W. Botts, of Missouri, Jate a member 
of Company B, Thirtieth Regiment Iowa Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


THOMAS REDMOND. 

The bill (S. 639) granting a pension to Thomas Redmond, late pri- 
vate Company K, Fourth United States Infantry, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. It proposes to grant a pension of $30 a month 
to Thomas Redmond, who, while on duty as teamster in the employ of 
the Quartermaster’s Department and en route transporting military sup- 
pa from the Snake River Depot to Harney Depot (later Fort Colville), 

yoming Territory, in November, 1859, incurred severe and perma- 
nent physical injury by freezing his feet, necessitating the amputation 


of all the toes of both feet. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT, It is suggested that the word Wash- 


” be substituted for Wyoming, in line 7. Is there objection 
to that amendment? 
Mr, SAWYER. I have no objection to it. 
The amendment was agreed to, 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
The bill 8 be third reading d 
e bill waso to be engrossed for a ing, read the thir 
time, and passed, i 
ELLEN COURTNEY. 


The bill (S. 179) granting a pension to Ellen Courtney was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It p to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Ellen Courtney, mother of Cornelius Courtney, 
Company M, Fifth Ohio Cavalry. 

The bill was re to the Senate withont amendment, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LEVI B. SMITH. 


The bill (S. 1211) granting a pension to Levi B. Smith was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pension-roll 
the name of Levi B. Smith, late of Company B, One hundred and twenty- 
second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LAURA J. IVES. i 


The bill (S. 577) granting a pension to Laura J. Ives was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the ee 
roll the name of Laura J. Ives, step-mother of George E. Ives, late sec- 
ond lieutenant of Company E, First Regiment of Iowa Cavalry Volun- 
teers. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the report be read in that case. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. DAvis 
April 15, 1890: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill granting a pension 
to Laura J. Ives, have examined the same, and report: 

The committee re and affirm the statement and recommendation embod- 
ied in their i; pee of June 5, 1888, ia — & bill identical with that underconsider- 
ation, and call special attention to representations therein o by the ven- 
erable James Harlan, of Iowa. 

The late Lieut. George E. Ives, of 888 First Iowa Cavalry, was pen- 
sioned for chronic diarrhea and paraires at per month, from November 1, 
1867; at $50 from June 4, 1874; and at $72 from June 17, 1878, to his death, Septem- 


ber 23, 1883, 
The amounts of his n, being those allowed under different acts for total 
helplessness, show, what is confirmed by the evidence in the case and eon 
the committee, that for seventeen years after his and until 
he required the constant care and services of an attendant, This attendant 
Laura J. Ives, his step-mother, who married his father when the poe i 
infant and who was the only mother he ever knew. The care wed by 
this step-mother upon this helpless soldier was, by thé concurrent — 1 
of the representative men of all classes ofthe community in which they liv: 
almost unexampied for its patient, 5 devotion. With umlted 
means, her life for seventeen years was given to the invalid son, the sole legacy 
ueathed by her dying husband. 

m the mass of testimony presented in behalf of the bill the committee em- 
body in this report the statement and sppe] of the venerable James Harlan. 
late member of this Senate from Iowa, the friend and neighbor of the deceased 


soldier and of the claimant. 
“MOUNT PLEASANT, IOWA, May 14, 1888. 


“DEAR Sin: I am informed that Mrs. Laura J. Ives, step-mother of the late 
Lieut, George E. Ives, deceased, is about to send her petition to Congress, pray- i 
ing for a pension on account of the services of her late step-son in the Union 
Army during the recent war of the rebellion, on whom she was 5 

aniary support. No more meritorious case could be possible. she 

is mother by the ties of consanguinity instead of affinity, there would be no 

uestion of her right to draw a pension under the provisions of e ing law. 

he is in every respect equitably entitled to it. In this community, where shé 


lives, this would be the universal verdict. From the early childhood of 
step-son she has performed for him all the offices of an affectionate and most 
of about seven- 


devoted mother 5 to the day of his death, Say ney ooh agree 
teen years of helplessness from paralysis, resulting m his military service. 
If the members of the Senate and House could know the facts 1 they — 
known here to this community there would not be one vote in either bran 
against her bill. * 

With great respect, your obedient servant, 


“Hon. Jas. F. WILSON, United States Senate.” 
The committee cordially approve the bill and recommend its passage. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
MRS. ELLEN HAND. 3 


The bill (S. 580) granting a pension to Mrs. Ellen Hand was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Mrs. Ellen Hand, widow of Swaim Hand, latea 
private in Company D, Nineteenth Regiment of Iowa Infantry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ISABELLA B, STIMPLE. 

The bill (H. R. 4205) pants a pension to Isabella B. 1 was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to on the 
pension-roll the name of Isabella B. Stimple, widow of Luther J. Stim- 
ple, late corporal of Company E, Fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Cav- 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


“JAS, HARLAN, 


1890. 
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JOHN CARTER. 


The bill (H. R. 4863) granting a pension to John Carter was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with anamend- 
ment, in line 8, after the word of,“ to strike out eighteen and in- 
sert twelve;“ so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
Mmitations oi tus generat sion laws, the name of John Carter, late private 
of Company D, Sixteenth Hegiment United States Colored Troops, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
Was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


NAPOLEON B. M'KAY. 


The bill (H. R. 6871) for the relief of Napoleon B. McKay was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It aie Sein to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Napoleon B. McKay, formerly a member of 
unassigned company, Thirteenth Regiment Kansas State Infantry Vol- 
unteers. ‘ 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ANNIE SLATER. 


The bill (S. 1299) granting an increase of pension to Annie Slater was 
announced as next in order on the Calendar. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I move that this bill be indefinitely postponed. 
It is a bill providing for an increase of pension in a case where a pen- 
sion was granted by special act. The committee cut down the amount 
to the same amount as in the original bill which passed and became a 
law, and I therefore move that this bill be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

SALLIE E. RICKARDS, 

The bill (S. 1608) granting a pension to Sallie E. Rickards was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with amend- 
ments, in line 7, after the word Company,“ to insert the letter“ D,!“ 
and after the word Missouri, in the same line, to strike out“ Vol- 
unteers and insert Volunteer Cayalry;’’ so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, directed 
and authorized to place upon the pension-rolls, subject to the restrictions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Sallie E. Rickards, widow of Jo- 
seph H. Rickards, late captain Company D, Twelfth Missouri Volunteer Cavalry. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 


time, and passed. 
BETSEY F. NEWHALL. 


The bill (H. R.2133) granting a pension to Betsey F. Newhall was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
ion-roll the name of Betsey F. Newhall, widow of Timothy New- 
U, late a private in the Massachusetts Militia in the war of 1812. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ANDREW J, FERGUSON. 


The bill (H. R. 1581) granting an increase of pension to Andrew J. 
Ferguson was convidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension-rolls the name of Andrew J. Ferguson, late of 
Company B, Sixty-second iment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
at $16 per month, in lieu of the pension he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a tkird reading, read the third time, and passed. 

AUGUSTINE M’LAUGHLIN. 

The bill (H. R. 1586) granting a pension to Augustine McLaughlin 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on 
the pension-roll the name of Augustine McLaughlin, late of Company 
I, Eighteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

RICHARD W. SPAIN. 


The bill (H. R, 5456) to increase pension of Richard W. Spain, late 
sergeant Company A, Second Dragoons, United States Army, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
eg the name of Richard W. Spain, late sergeant Company A, 

nd Regiment United States Dragoons, at the rate of 825 per month, 
in lieu of the pension he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN M’COOL. 


The bill (H. R. 1579) granting a pension to John McCool was con- 


sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of John McCool, late sergeant Company B, Sec- 
ond Regiment of Iowa Infantry Volunteers, at $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ABRAM DURYEE. 


The bill (H. R. 1633) granting an increase of pension to Abram 
Duryee was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro to 
increase the pension now granted to Abram Duryee, late a 9 
general of United States Volunteers, to $100 per month, on account of 
pounds received in the line of duty while a volunteer in the war ofthe 
rebellion. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES. C. COPELAND. 


The bill (H. R. 5906) to increase the pension of James C, Copeland 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to pa 
James C. Copeland, of Wolf Creek, Pike County, Arkansas, late a d 
vate in Company A, of Yell’s regiment Arkansas troops, Mexican war, 
a pension at the rate of $25 a month, in lieu of that which he now re- 
ceives, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HENRY STRAWBRIDGE, 

The bill (S. 2143) granting an increase of pension to Henry Straw- 
bridge was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 6, after the word of, to strike out ‘‘fifty ’ and 
and insert ‘' thirty-five;’’ so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Henry Strawbridge, late a private in Company G, One 
hundredand thirteenth Regiment Ohio 7 ee cee be, and he is hereby, granted 


and allowed, from and after the o pana at the rate of $35 
per month, and the Secretary of the . he, pak e is h authorized 
and directed to place the name of said Henry Strawbridge on the pension-roll 


at said rate, in lieu of the pension now paid him, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
be bill was ord red to be engrossed fora third reading, read the 
e was ordered to be en; for a thi 
third time, and passed. f 
MARY J. EADIE. 


The bill (S. 848) granting a pension to Mary J. Eadie was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Mary J. Eadie, sister of John Eadie, first lieuten- 
ant Company C, One hundred and fifteenth Ohio Volunteer Infantry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WICK MORGAN, 


The bill (S. 1480) granting a pension to Wick Morgan was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to A on ooh ar 4 
sion-roll the name of Wick Morgan, late major of Seventy-sixt 
Regiment or Enrolled Missouri Militia, and late major of the Fifteen’ 
Regiment of Missouri Cavalry Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN DEHART, 


The bill (H. R. 1282) for the relief of John Debart was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with amend- 
ments, in line 5, after the word John,“ to strike out ‘‘ Debart’’ and 
insert ‘‘ Dehart;’’ after the word David, in the same line, to strike 
out ‘‘Debart’’ and insert ‘‘Dehart;’’ and in line 10, after the word 
„John,“ to strike out Debart and insert Dehart;’’ so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll the cof John De the 
inyalid son of David late private of company G, Seventy-ninth — 
ment Illinois Volunteer try, and pay said son g pension 8 per mon 


for and during his natural life, said pension to be paid to the conservator or le- 
gally appointed guardian of said John Dehart. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Lask that the report be read in that case. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. BLODGETT 
April 22, 1890: } 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill granting a pen- 
sion to John ha ve examined the same, and report: = 

That they accept House report as follows: 

“The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
1282) ting a pension to John De submit the following report: 

“That said John Debart is the invalid son of Daniel De deceased, and 
was on the pension-roll until about a year ago, when he was dropped from the 
roll for the reason that he was over age. It appears further that 4 John 
bart is a simple-minded person now under conservatorship, and is Idiotie 
= never recover, and has no means for support or friends able to care 

— i 

We therefore recommend that the bill do pass, with an amendment as fol- 
lows: After the word ‘life,’ in the eighth line of said bill, add as follows: ‘Said 
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nsion to be paid to the conservator or legally appointed guardian of said John 
also by striking out the word ‘twenty,’ in the seventh line, and insert 

in lieu thereof ‘eighteen,’ and as so amended the same do 4 
The of the bill is recommended with the following amendments: In 
the and in lines 5 and 7, for “* Debart” substitute “ Dehart.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 
The title was amended so as to read: A bill for the relief of John 
Dehart.“ 


HENRY SPRAGUE, 


The bill (S. 2719) granting an increase of pension to Henry Sprague 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposas to place on 
the pension-roll the name of Henry Sprague, late a soldier in the war 
with Mexico, First United States Artillery, regular Army, also of eight- 
een years’ service as a marine in the Navy of the United States, and 
also a soldier from Vermont in the war of the rebellion, and to pay 
hima on of $20 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARY A. NEWCOMB. 


The bill (S. 2266) granting a pension to Mary A. Newcomb was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with amend- 
ments, in line 7, after the word of,“ to strike out twenty-five’ and 
insert ‘‘twenty-four,’’ and in line 8, after the word pension,“ to 
strike out now received her’’ and insert she now receives as the 
widow of her late husband, Hiram A. W. Newcomb, Company F, Elev- 
enth Illinois Infantry;’’ so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, elc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, — a to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Mary A. Newcomb, a volunteer 
nurse in the late war, giving her during life the sum of $24 a month, in lieu of 
the pension she now receives as the widow of her late husband, Hiram A. W. 
Newcomb, Company F, Eleventh Ilinois Infantry. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I want—— 

Mr. SAWYER. The Senatorcan have the report read. Iremember 
the case very well. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I rose in regard to another case, Senate bill 848, 
granting a pension to Mary J. Eadie. I thought I had my eye upon 
that, but the clerks it over without calling the number of the 
Order of Business, e are going a little too fast. I can not keep up 


with these cases. 


Mr. SAWYER. Let us get through with this bill first, This isa 

case where the wife went into the Army with her husband and served 
the way through. She drew a pension as a soldier’s widow, and we 

ought if she served all the way through as a nurse she ought to have 
$24 a month. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Committee on Pensions, y 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

MARY J. EADIE. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I want to have the action of the Senate in passing 
the bill (S. 848) granting a pension to Mary J. e reconsidered 
and the bill placed on the Calendar. Thatis an exceptional case. The 
bill pro to grant a pension to the sister of a deceased soldier. 

Mr. SAWYER, There is no objection, 

Mr. COCKRELL, I ask to have it go over until I can examine ít a 
little further. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That order will be made, if there is no 
objection. 

Mr. PADDOCK. It is passed over without prejudice? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I want it reconsidered and placed on the Calen- 
dar as having been passed over without prejudice, so that it ean be con- 
sidered hereafter. 

4 The VICE-PRESIDENT. That order is made, there being no objec- 
on. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MARTIN, its 
Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had signed the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolution; and they were thereupon 

by the Vice-President: 

A bill (H. R. 389) to construct a road to the national cemetery at 
Port Hudson, La.; 

A bill (H. R. 1590) to ratify an act entitled An act to provide fora 
wagon-road between Mount Idaho, in Idaho County, and Little Salmon 
Meadows, in Washington County, in Idaho Territory;’’ 

A bill (H. R. 4553) to authorize the Secretary of War to deliver to 
the State of Colorado the flags carried by Colorado regiments; 

A bill (H. R. 4652) for a public bui at Ashland, Wis. ; 


A bill (H. R. 5965) for the allowance of certain claims reported by 
the accounting officers of the United States De ent; 

A bill (H. R. 6474) to submit the location of the county seat of 
Shoshone County, Idaho Territory, to a vote of the people of said 
county; 

- A bill (H. R. 7175) for the erection of a public building at Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. ; 

A bill (H. R. 7904) for the issue of ordnance stores and supplies to 
the State of Maine to replace similar stores destroyed by fire; 

A bill (H. R. 7166) to amend section 3 of an act entitled An act to 
amend the act dividing the State of Missouri into two judicial districts, 
and for other purposes; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 105) to continue in force an act author- 
izing the construction of a bridge over Bayou Bernard, in the State of 
Mississippi. > 

LAURA A. YOURTEE, 

The bill (H. R. 1471) granting a peusion to Laura A. Yourtee was 
considered as in Committee of the ole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Mrs. Laura A. Yourtee, widow of Samuel L. 
Yourtee, late chaplain of the Fifth and Eighty-third Regiments Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry. £ 

The bill was to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CARRIE M. MILLER. 


The bill (S. 2423) granting a pension to Carrie M. Miller was con- 

sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 

on-roll the name of Carrie M. Miller, widow of Chauncy Miller, 

cies of the Nineteenth IIlinois Infantry and Fourteenth Illinois Cay- 

alry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SARAH SHELDON, 


The bill (H. R. 5632) granting a pension to Sarah Sheldon was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
nsion-roll the name of Sarah Sheldon, widow of Sheppard Sheldon, 
te of Company G, Thirty-second Regiment Wisconsin Volunteers, 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered toa 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
EMILY T. POTTLE. 


The bill (H. R. 1045) piunga ponpon to Emily T. Pottle was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole, Itp: to place on the pen- 
sion-roll at $12 a month the name of Mrs. Emily T. Pottle, of Wichita, 
Kans., who served as a volunteer hospital nurse during the years 1861 
and 1862 in the war of the rebellion. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MRS. ELIZABETH A, BAKER, 


The bill (S. 2720) granting a pension to Mrs. Elizabeth A. Baker 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on 
the pension-roll the name of Mrs. Elizabeth A. Baker, widow of Jacob 
S. Baker, private in Company I, Fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteers, 
in the war with Mexico. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JANE Woop. 


The bill (S. 2420) granting a pension to Jane Wood, widow of Clay- 
borne Wood, late Company C, Thirty-third Ohio Infantry Volunteers, 
was considered as in Committeeof the Whole. It proposes to place on 
the pension-roll the name of Jane Wood, widow of Clayborne Wood, 
late of Company C, Thirty-third Ohio Infantry Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MRS. A. J. HORTON. 


The bill (S. 353) granting a pension to Mrs, A. J. Horton was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an amend- 
ment, in line 7, before the word dollars,“ to strike ont “ fifteen ” and 
insert ‘‘twelve;’’ so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Mrs. A. J. Horton, a volunteer 
nurse during the late war, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
CHARLES KERNAN, 


The bill (H. R. 7336) granting a pension to Charles Kernan was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place the name 
of Charles Kernan, father of Charles Kernan, jr., late of Company F, 
Second Massachusetts Volunteers, on the pension-roll. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


THOMAS H. HOPKINS. 
The bill (S. 159) granting a pension to Thomas H, Hopkins was con- 


sidered as in Co ttee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Thomas H. Hopkins, late a private Company K, 
Second Regiment Illinois Cavalry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JULIA E. PHILLIPS, 

The bill (H. R. 7685) granting a pension to Julia E. Phillips was 

considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 


pension-roll the name of Julia E. Phillips, widow of Joseph L. Phil-- 


lips, late of Company C, One hundred and fourth New York Volun- 
teers, at $30 per month. f 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


IDA L. MARTIN. 


The bill (H. B. 4866) granting a pension to Ida L. Martin was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Ida L. Martin, a resident of Huntsville, Ala., 
at $24 per month, on account of disability resulting from disease con- 
tracted while serving as a hospital nurse during the war of the rebell- 


ion. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HENRIETTA JUDD. 


The bill (H. R. 4868) granting a ion to Henrietta Judd was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the le. It to place on the 
ion-roll the name of Henrietta Judd, foster-mother of Willard B, 
Judd, late adjutant Company F, Ninety-seventh New Vork Volunteers. 
Mr. COCKRELL. Let the report be read in that case. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 
The Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. SAWYER 
April 29, 1890: 
The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4968) grant- 
ing a pension to Henrietta Judd, have examined the same and report: 
5 1 report on which this bill was passed by the House is concurred in and is 
ws: 
as The application in this claim was rej by the Pension Burean on the 
und that she was not the mother of the soldier. The evidence shows that 
the soldier died from the effects of wounds on the 20th of Fe . 1865, He 
served us a lieutenant in the Ninety-seventy New York Volunteers. e mother 
of the soldier died May, 27, 1843, and the claimant married the father June 6, 
1844; she the boy and cared for him through childhood, and was a mother 
the child. The evidence shows that the boy aided in the support of the fam- 
Hy before the war. Letters are on file from the soldier add to the claim- 
ant, inclosing money for her support, these letters being written from the Army. 


The father died March 17, 187 
left no widow." 


The bill is reported favorably, with the recommendation that it do pass. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
WILLIAM D. HUMMER. x 

The bill (H. R. 4531) ſor the relief of William D. Hummer was con- 

sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It p to on the 
ion-roll the name of William D. Hummer, late a member of Com- 
pany B, Fortieth Missouri Infantry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

LEVI M. LINCOLN. 

The bill (H. R. 3108) granting a pension to Levi M. Lincoln was 
considered asin Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place the 
name of Levi M. Lincoln, a resident of Lorance Township, county of 
Bollinger and State of Missouri, on the pension-roll. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOSEPH PERKINS. 

The bill (H. R. 7101) granting a 2 to Joseph Perkins was con- 

sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
ion-rolls the name of Joseph Perkins, late private Company K, 
rd Regiment West Virginia Volunteers, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

DAVID A. LIPPY. 


The bill (H. R. 1019) granting a pension to David A. Lippy was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of David A. Lippy, late of Company F, Twenty- 
second Regiment of Pennsylvania Cavalry Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 

5 HARRIET F. BOWES. 


The bill (H. R. 3545) granting a pension to Harriet F. Bowes was 


The soldier never married, and the soldier 


considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the | th 


roll the name of Harriet F. Bowes, widow of Roland C. Bowes, 
ate of Company G, Fifty-first Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CHRISTINA EDSON, 


The bill (H. R. 4810) to pension Christina Edson for meritorious sery- 
ices rendered the Government during the Indian war in the Oregon 
Territory, now the State of Oregon, was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. It proposes to place on the pension-rolls, at $25 per month, 
the name of Christina Edson, of Ellenburgh, Oregon, for services ren- 
dered on the frontiers to the Government and to the settlements in the 

m Indian wars. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 

a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MRS, DOROTHEA D. YATES. 


The bill (H. R. 6568) increasing pension of Mrs. Dorothea D. Yates 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on 
the pension-roll the name of Mrs. Dorothea D. Yates, widow of Lewis 
Yates, a soldier of the war of 1812, at $30 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM G. HILL, 


The bill (H. R. 4811) to pension William G. Hill was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, elc., That the of the Interior be, and he is hereby, di- 
rected to place on the pension-rolls of the Government the name of William G. 
Hill, later orderly sergeant of Capt. Jesse Walker's Com 0 n Vol- 
unteers, for meritorious service, and for wounds received in — while 
engaged in battle the with Pi-Ute Indians in the Chewaucan Valley in Oregon, 
then a Territory, and allow him a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 


Mr. COCKRELL. The language ought to be transposed in line 8, 
It reads in battle the with Pi-Ute Indians.“ I move to strike out 
the word! the“ before with“ and insert it after ‘‘ with; ™ so as to 
read in battle with the Pi-Ute Indians. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


ELI J. YOUNGHEIM. 


The bill (H. R. 4821) to pension Eli J. Youngheim was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pension- 
roll the name of Eli J. Youngheim, late a private in Company A, 
Sixth Kansas Cavalry Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HARRIET B. WHITE, 


The bill (H. R. 6914) pensioning Harriet B. White was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place upon the pension- 
roll, at $12 per month, the name of Harriet B. White, dependent step- 
mother of Francis M. White, deceased, late of Company A, Twenty- 
second Regiment Pennsylvania Cavalry. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the report be read in that case, Mr. Presi- 
ent. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report will be read. i 


The Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. PADDOCK 
April 29, 1890: : 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 6914) . 
ing a pension to Harriet B. White, dependent stepmother of Francis M. ite, 
d late of Company A, Twenty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Cavalry, 
have examined the same and — s 
That they have carefully considered the same and recommend its passage, 
concurring in the House report appended, which they make part of their own, 


HOUSE REPORT. 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
6914) granting a pension to Harriet B. White, submit the following report: 

Francis M. White, a stepson of Harriet B. White, enlisted June 2h. 1861, in 
what was known as the Ringgold 8 rds consolidated with 
‘fwenty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Cavalry. He was private in Company 
A; was captured by Mosby’s men in Virginia in 1864; was in several rebel 
prisons; released on parole in March, 1865; and died July 4, 1865, of disease con- 
tracted in the service and in prison. He was never married. He was the son 
of Alexander White, who died in 1855. The claimant has five children, three 
of them girls, one of them born after the death of her husband. She has never 
m since the death of her husband, Alexander White aforesaid. She took 
charge of the soldier, Francis M. White, at an cany age; raised and educated 
him. The soldier, after he had left school, assisted stepmother in support- 
ing the other members of the family, and after his enlistment sent his pay to 


her. F 

Mrs. White is now sixty-three years old, in indigent circumstances, and gains 
a partial support as a nurse of sick people and is partially su rted © as- 
sistance of her relatives. She has little, if any, means. ‘That sated child of 
7 ee as poor health for many years and largely supported by the labor 

mant. 

The Pension Office rejected claimant's application for pension February 
1890, on the ground “ that the claimant was not the mother of the soldier.” * 

Your committee recommend the passage of the bill on the und of the sup- 
port, education, and care of the soldier by the claimant in h carly Zone and 
e subsequent contribution to her support by the soldier during life and 
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the dependency of the claimant at the present time, with an amendment. In- 
poco ap “cavalry,” in line 8, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
mon 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 

a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
MARY WELCH. 

The bill (H. R. 5309) to place the name of Mary Welch upon the 
pension-roll was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro 
to place upon the pension-roll, at $12 per month, the name of Mary 
Welch, widow of Andrew E. Welch, late of Company F, Eleventh Mich- 
igan Infantry Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BARENT s. VAN BUREN, 


The bill (H. R. 2057) for the relief of Barent S. Van Buren was an- 
nounced as next in order. 
Mr. PADDOCK. That bill may be passed over. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over without preju- 
dice. 
HUGH BRADY. 


The bill (S. 757) granting increase of pension to Hugh Brady was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 3 to increase the 
pension of Hugh Brady, late of Company I, Eighty-ſourth Regiment 
of Ilinois Infantry, to $30 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

W. S. YOHE. 

The bill (H. R. 2352) granting a pension to W. S. Lohe was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place upon the pen- 
sion-roll at $12 per month the name of W. S. Lohe, a private in Com- 
pany H, First Regiment United States Infantry, in the Florida war. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


MATTHEW J. J. CAGLE. 


The bill (H. R. 2356) granting a pension to Matthew J. J. Cagle was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro to place on the 
pension-roll, at $12 per month, the name of Matthew J. J. Cagle, late 
a captain of a company of Tennessee Home Guards and scout and guide 
for the United States forces. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM H. COPPINGER, 


The bill (H. R. 4862) granting a pension to William H. Coppinger 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place 
upon the 8 the name of William H. Coppinger, late of Com- 
pany K, First United States ns, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EMILY G. MILLS. 

The bill (H. R. 5083) to pension Emily G. Mills was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to have the name of Emily 
G. Mills, as widow of Oscar B. Mills, late a second assistant engineer 
in the United States Navy (retired), placed on the pension-roll. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CATHARINE SAPP, 


The bill (H. R. 5849) granting a pension to Catharine Sapp was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place upon the 
m-rolls the name of Catharine Sapp, widow of Charles Sapp, de- 
ceased, late of Company G, Thirty-fifth Regiment of Illinois Volun- 


teers, 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


GEORGE L. KEIGHLEY. 

The bill (H. R. 3058) granting a ion to George L. Beighley was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
88 the name of George L. Beighley, late a private of Company 
, One hundred and sixty-ninth Regiment Drafted Pennsylvania Mili- 
tia. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


THOMAS N. MAXWELL. 
The bill (H. R. 4532) for the relief of Thomas N. Maxwell was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 


a the name of Thomas N. Serene of Company I, 
8 Illinois Infantry, at $50 per mon 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
DANIEL W. PARRISH, 
The bill (H. R. 4024) for the relief of Daniel W. Parrish was consid- 


ered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place the name of 
Daniel W. Parrish, late a private Company G, One hundred and 
Indiana State Troops, upon the pension-roll. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WASHINGTON F. SHORT. 


The bill (H. R. 7414) granting a 1 to Washington F. Short was 
considered as in Committee of the ole. It 7 to place on the 
pension-roll at $20 per month the name of Washington F. Short, a 
soldier of the Florida Indian war. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN GREEN REED. 


The bill (H. R. 3543) to grant a pension to John Green Reed was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposen to place on the 
pension-roll the name of John Green Reed, who served as a soldier in 
the war known as the Black Hawk war from the 16th day of June, 
1832, to the 4th day of August, 1832, in Capt. John Bay’s company, 
Pa Regiment, First Brigade, and to pay him a pension of $20 pèr 
mon : 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARY A. DOUD. 


The bill (S. 2407) for the relief of Mary A, Doud was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the ion-roll 
the name of Mary A. Doud, of the city, county, and State of New York, 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is a very peculiar pension bill: : 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of 
the pension laws, the name of Mary A. Dond, of the city, county, and State of 
New York. 

Is she the mother of any soldier, or is she the widow of any soldier, 
or upon what ground is she to be placed upon the pension-roll? The 
bill does not disclose, and it ought to disclose that fact; therefore I 
move to amend in line 6, after the name Doud,“ by inserting “ de- 
pendent mother of William C. Doud, late a private of the First Regi- 
ment Connecticut Heavy Artillery.“ 

Mr. SAWYER. There is no objection to that. 

Mr. PADDOCK. The bill was reported by the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. TURPIE]. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 6, after the name Mary A. Doud,” it 
is proposed to insert ‘‘dependent mother of William C. Doud, late a 
private of the First Regiment Connecticut Heavy Artillery.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 


time, and passed. 
LENA NEUNINGER. 


The bill (S. 2438) placing the name of Lena Neuninger on the pen- 
sion-roll was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place upon the pension-rolls the name of Lena Neuninger, widow of 
John Neuninger, deceased, late second lieutenant Company I, One 
hundred and ninety-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JACOB PITNER. 


The bill (S. 1675) increasing the pension of Jacob Pitner, late pri- 
vate Company K, One hundred and ninety-second Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteers, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
increase the pension now paid to Jacob Pitner, late private of Com- 
pany K, One hundred and ninety-second Regiment Ohio Volunteers, 
to $75 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

GEORGE BLUM. 

The bill (S. 3635) granting a pension to George Blum was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of George Blum, late of Company E, Second United 
States ns. 


Dragoo 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ELIZABETH OGDEN. 


The bill (H. R. 4359) granting a ion to Elizabeth Ogden was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro to pae oar tha 
pension-roll the name of Elizabeth Ogden, of Bur n, Iowa, foster; 


mother of Alfred Ogden, late a private in Company B, First iment 
of Engineers, Missouri Volunteers. 

Mr. Let the report be read in that case. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 


1890. 


The Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr, SAWYER 
April 30,1890: ` 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4359) grant- 
ing a pension to Elizabeth en, have examined the same and report: 

ae report on which this bill was passed by the House is concurred in and is 
asfollows: 

“The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
4359) 2 a pension to Elizabeth Ogden, submit the following report: 

Mrs. Elizabeth Ogden filed a claim in the Pension Office on Jan 3, 1885, 
as the dependent mother of en, late of Company B, First issouri 
Engineers, whom the records of the War Department show to have served in 
said organization from November 26, 1861, to November 1, 1864. He died six 
months after his d rge, l. c., May 24, 1865, of hernia, 

“The proof filed in the Pension Office shows that the soldier was adopted by 
Mrs, en when two pone of age; that he was raised by Mrs. Ogden and 
lived with her and her husband upto the time of his enlistment, contributing 
to her support both before and in service; that he was astout, hearty youn; 
man, nineteen years of age at the time of his enlistment; that he return 
home from the Fey suftering from a hernia alleged to have been contracted 
there, not able to do any laborious work, and that he died of said hernia on 
May 24, 1865, as aforesaid, 

“The claim was rejected by the Pension Office in May, 1888, on the ground 
that the soldier was not the son of Mrs, Ogden. 

Mrs. Ogden, now seventy-three years of age, is shown to be in very poor cir- 
cumstances and almost helpless. 

There are a number of precedents of favorable action by Congress in simi- 


” 


lar cases. 
The bill is reported favorably with a recommendation that it do pass. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BARENT S. VAN BUREN. 


Mr. PADDOCK. In the case of Order of Business 1039, being the 
bill (H. R. 2057) for the relief of Barent S. Van Buren, which was 
passed over some time since, I move that it be indefinitely postponed. 
The bill has been withdrawn by order of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I did not hear the request of the Senator. 

Mr. PADDOCK. The bill was passed over some time since, and I 
ask that it be indefinitely postponed because it has been recalled by 
the House. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be indefinitely postponed, in 
the absence of objection. 

MARY B. STIDGER. 

The bill (H. R. 7078) granting a pension to Mary B. Stidger was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place upon the 

nsion-roll the name of Mary B. Stidger, widow of William C. Stidger, 
Tate first lieutenant and adjutant Fifteenth Regiment of Iowa Volun- 
teers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without umendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARGARET P. MINTEER. 

The bill (H. R. 1672) granting a pension to Margaret P. Minteer 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on 
the pension-rolls Margaret P. Minteer, of Crawfordsville, Iowa, widow 
of Alexander H. Minteer, late a corporal of Company I, Twenty-fifth 
Regiment of Iowa Infantry. ; 

he bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
SARAH HAMILTON. 


The bill (H. R. 1670) granting a pension to Sarah Hamilton was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place the 
name of Sarah Hamilton, widow of Thomas Hamilton, late a private 
of Company G, Thirty-seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, on 
the pension-rolls at $12 a month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


* H. G. CHURCH, 


The bill (H. R. 4126) granting a pension to H. G. Church was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll H. G. Church, of Mount Pleasant, Iowa, late a member of 
Company K, First Regiment of New York Provisional Cavalry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SAMANTHA WILLIAMS. 

The bill (H. R. 6296) granting a pension to Samantha Williams was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Mrs. Samantha Williams, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, and pay her a pension as the widow of William Frear, a mem- 
ber of Company D, Eighty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RHODA WILLIAMS. 


The bill (H. R. 4127) granting a pension to Rhoda Williams was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place the 
name of Rhoda Williams, of Keokuk, Iowa, widow of John Williams, 
of the First Iowa Battery of Light Artillery, on the pension-rolls. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without . ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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MARY 0. WINSLOW. 
The bill (S. 3608) granting a pension to Mary C. Winslow was an- 
nounced as next in order. 
Mr. COCKRELL. Let that go over, I do not think that is a just 
case of pension. I think that is going a little too far in pensioning. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


WELLS C. HARRELL. 


The bill (S. 1602) granting a pension to Wells C. Harrell was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole, It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Wells C. Harrell, late a first t in Com- 
pany D, First Regiment Mississippi Volunteers, in the Mexican war, 
at 830 a month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARY A. HOOKE. 

The bill (S. 1973) granting a pension to Mary A. Hooke was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. - 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 6, after the name ‘‘ Hooke,” to strike out of 
Exeter, New Hampshire,“ and insert as widow of William H. Hooke, 
late a private in Company A, Eleventh New Hampshire Volunteers; 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws,the name of Mary A. Hooke, as widow of Will- 
am H. Hooke, late a private in Company A; Eleventh New Hampshire Volun- 

eers. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. : : 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 8 

AMANDA WATSON BOWLER. 


The bill (S. 1975) granting a pension to Amanda Watson Bowler was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll thenameof Mrs. Amanda Watson Bowler (formerly Amanda 
Watson), an army nurse to Union soldiers who were held as prisoners 
at Memphis, Tenn., at $25 a month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JESSE H. STRICKLAND. 


The bill (S. 2832) for the relief of Jesse H. Strickland was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro to place on the pen- 


poses 
-| sion-roll the name of Jesse H. Strickland, formerly colonel of the Eighth 


Regiment of Tennessee Cavalry, United States Volunteers. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


FANNIE E. WOODBURY. 


The bill (H. R. 4424) ting a pension to Fannie E. Woodbury was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an amend- 
ment, in line 6, after the word Vermont,“ tostrike out Volunteers“ 
and insert Cavalry ;™ so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized to restore to the 3 the name of Fannie E. Wood ; widow - 
of Charles A. Woodbury, a first lieutenant in Company B, First Vermont 
Cavalry, subject to the rules and limitations of the pension laws, 

The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


LUCIAN L. SANBORN. 


The bill (H. R. 4422) to increase the pension of Lucian L. Sanborn 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to increase 
to $45 a month the pension of Lucian L. Sanborn, late of Company D, 
Sixth Regiment of Vermont Volunteer Infantry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

KEZIAH RANDALL, 

The bill (H. R. 6607) granting a pension to Keziah Randall, Mat- 
tapoisett, Mass., widow of Richard Randall, who served in the coast 
guard, 1812 to 1815, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I must object to that. Let it be passed over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


BARBARA LANGSTAFF. 


The bill (H. R. 7953) granting a petion to Barbara Langstaff was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Barbara Langstaff, dependent mother of Will- 
iam H. Langstaff, late a private in Company ©, One hundred and thir- 
teenth Ohio Infantry, and also captain of Company E, One hundred 
and seventy-fifth Ohio Infantry, at $12 per month. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


R. C. MARTIN. 


The bill (H. R. 6775) to pension R. C. Martin for services rendered 
in the war with Mexico was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place the name of R. C. Martin, of Oregon, on the pension- 
roll, on account of disability and service in the company commanded 
by Capt. James Craig, Missouri Mounted Volunteers, under command 
of Colonel Powell, in the war with Mexico. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CLARA M. OWEN, 


The bill (H. R. 1116) granting a pension to Clara M. Owen was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place upon the 
ion-roll the name of Clara M. Owen, widow of William H. Owen, 
te of Company B, Twentieth Maine Volunteers, 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
MARY A. HOLLAND. 


The bill (H. R. 1114) granting a pension to Mary A. Holland was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 

nsion-roll the name of Mary A. Holland, an army nurse, and to pay 

ra pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ARTHUR D. AND ALFRED A. LYFORD, 


The bill (H. R. 1115) granting a pension to Arthur D. and Afred A. 
Lyford was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COCKRELL, Let the report be read in this case. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. SAWYER 
May 1, 1890: 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 1115) grant- 
ing a to Arthur D. and Alfred A. Lyford, have examined the same and 


Fhe report on which this bill was passed by the House is concurred in and is 
as follows: 

he Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
1115) granting a pension to Arthur D. and Alfred A. Lyford, submit the follow- 


report: 
ETT Committee on Invalid Pensions of the Fiſtieth Congress made the fol- 
lowing report on a similar bill: 

The proposed beneficiaries are the minor children of Danville B. Lyford, 
who served as privafe of Company B, Twentieth Regiment Maine Volunteers, 
from July 19, 1862, to June 4, 1865. At the battle of the Wilderness he was 
wounded, the ball entering the right side in front and 1 inch from theshoulder- 

joint, passing Troop the lung and making its exit half an inch from the spine 
the side of the third dorsal vertebræ, For this wound he was receiving a 

pension of $8 per month at date of his death, August 7, 1889. He died of blood- 

poisoning following upon a cut of the arm while gar ter. at a tannery. 

“The mother of the children died February 5, 1886. idier again married a 
short time before his death, but the widow immediately abandoned his children, 
who are now wholly dependent upon a brother-in-law, who has no means but 
his daily labor for support. The widow has no title to pension because the im- 
= cause of the soldier's death can not be connected with his military 
service, 

Hon. C. A. BOUTELLE, of this House, is personally acquainted with the family 
and knows the needy condition of the orphan r 

“ While there are no provisions under the general pension laws which would 
afford relief in this case, yet itis the spe of your committee that the helpless 
children of a soldier who served faithfully and honorably for three years, and 
in that service received a wound upon the field of battle which resulted in a 
total disability, should not be left depending upon the charity of others, even 
if his death was not the direct cause of the service.“ 

The bill is reported favorably with a recommendation that it do pass. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Mr, President, as I understand the law, if the 
children are minor children (and this bill says that they are minor 
children) they are entitled to a pension during minority, but if they 
are not minor children they should not be pensioned. 

Mr, SAWYER. But the law would only give them $2 a month. 
What would this bill give? 

Mr. COCKRELL. This bill says that they are to be placed ‘‘on the 
2 suhjeet to the provisions and limitations of the pension 

Ws. 

Mr. SAWYER. If there is any dispute about it, let the bill go over. 
We will not take time with it now. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I think it had better go over. If it is to pension 
adult children after they have become of age, I am opposed to it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

JOHN SWEARER. 


The bill (S. 2493) granting a pension to John Swearer was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with amend- 
ments, in line 5, after the words rate of, to strike out ‘‘$4 per month 
from April 13, 1861, and,“ and after the word act, at the end of 
line 7, to strike out ‘deducting payments hitherto made; so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the sion-roll the name of John Swearer, 
at the rate of $ per month from the date of the passage of this 


Mr. COCKRELL, Let the report be read in that case, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The rt will be read. The committee 
recommend that the preamble in the bill be stricken out. The amend- 
ment will be regarded as a , to if there be no objection. 

Mr. COCKRELL. But it is in consequence of some stalements in 
the preamble that I want the report read, so that we can see what the 
case is. 2 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. DAVIS 
May 2, 1890: 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2408) granting 
a pension to John Swearer, have examined the same and report: 

At the time of the attack on Fort Sumter a party of stone-masons and brick- 
layers were engaged in strengtheningits insecure defenses. One of these, John 
Swearer, volunteered to help man the guns, The whole regular force in the 
fort under Major Anderson numbering only sixty men, his services were ac- 
cepted, and he was privileged to be the first man in the fort to be wounded, and 
so the first,also,in the war of the rebellion. The circumstances under which 
the claimant under the bili was thus permitted to exhibit his manliness and 
patriotism are detailed in the following letter from Major-General Doubleday, 
at the time in command of one of the companies ning the fort: 

“In the first opening of the enemy’s batteries against Fort Sumter (April 12, 
1861) the fort was garrisoned by only two companies of the United States Army, 
under command of Maj, Robert Anderson. I commanded one of these compa- 
nies. Our sixty men were invested by several thousand. The labors that de- 
volved upon the regular troops were immense in their efforts to put the works 
in a prover condition to resist an assault. In this eme cy, John Swearer, 
with a few of his companions who were masons and bricklayers, and who were 
at work in the pes served at the guns during the bombardmentand performed 
all the duties of a soldier, At the close of the action Swearer was badly wounded 
by a piece of shell entering his body. : 

“He was the first man wounded la the late civil war. Instead of $Å a month 
pension dating only from 1884, I think his pension should be increased, and it 
should date from the day he was wounded. 

“ABNER DOUBLEDAY, 


“t Major-General U. S. Army, formerly Capt, Co. E, First U. & Artillery,” 
The service performed by the claimant was in no sense required by, or inci- 
dent to, his 1 It was an act of generous and spontaneous patriot- 
ism, most gratefully to be remembered in his behalf. It is especially to be so 
remembered, since age has come to him with disease resulting from his wound, 
and poverty as companion to both. He was pensioned under the statute of Jul 
an at $4 per month, and that rating was increased to $$ from September 25, 


In consideration of the peculiar and meritorious circumstances surroundin 
the case, the committee do not hesitate to recommend the passage of the bill, 
with amendments as follows: 

Strike out all the preamble to said bill, and in the fifth and sixth lines thereof 
the words “$i per month from April 13, 1861, and.“ and in the eighth line of said 
bill the words “deducting payments hitherto made; ™” so that the bill will read, 
“at the rate of $20 per month from the date of the passage of this act.“ 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed fora third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The preamble was rejected. 

JOHN CONOLLY. 

The bill (S. 2386) granting a pension to John Conolly was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
5 the name of John Conolly, late an assistant engineer in the 

avy. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

. EDGAR M. CHERRY. 

The bill (S. 2043) granting a pension to Edgar M. Cherry was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll, at $24 a month, the name of Edgar M. Cherry, late a member 
of Company A, Thirty-second Regiment Wisconsin Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES FITZGERALD. 


The bill (H. R. 4038) granting a pension to James Fitzgerald was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of James Fitzgerald, late of the Navy. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MRS. MARY H. NICHOLSON, 


Mr. COCKRELL. The next Orderof Business is the bill (H. R. 6688) 
asking an increase of pension for Mary H. Nicholson, which was passed 
over at my request. ‘That bill may be considered now. 

Mr. SAWYER. You are satisfied that is all right now? 

Mr. COCKRELL. No, I am not entirely satisfied about it, but I 
offer no further opposition to it. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Order of Business 893, being the bill (S. 
2583) granting an increase of pension to Mrs, Mary H. Nicholson, will 
be indefinitely postponed, in the absence of objection. 

MARY A. MYKINS. 


The bill (S. 1236) granting a ion to Mary A. Mykins was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 


pension- roll the name of Mary A. oe widow of Daniel J. Mykins, 
un 


late a of Company E, One h and seventieth Regiment of 
New York Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JENNIE H. COGHILL, 


The bill (S. 1240) granting a pension to Jennie H. Coghill was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen: 
sion-roll the name of Jennie H. Coghill, widow of Thomas A. Coghi 
late a private in Company F, Tenth Regiment of Rhode Island Volun: 
teers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ALBERT MABB. 

The bill (H. R. 4152) granting au increase of pension to Albert Mabb 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on 
the pension-roll Albert Mabb, late of Company H, Twenty-first Regi- 
ment Iowa Infantry Volunteers, at $40 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ROXANNA FINCH. 


The bill (H. R. 4808) granting a pension to Roxanna Finch was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Roxanna Finch, widow of George Finch, late a 
private in Company E, First Regiment Wisconsin Heavy Artillery Vol- 
unteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CHLOE COOPER. 

The bill (H. R. 5299) for the relief of Chloe Cooper was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pension- 
roll, at $12 per month, the name of Chloe Cooper, step-mother of Wal- 
lace A. Cooper, late a private in Company F, Forty-sixth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
à third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARY DOCKHAM,. 


The bill (H. R. 4393) for the relief of Mary Dockham was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place upon the pension- 
roll the name of Mary Dockham, mother of Charles W. Johnson, late 
corporal Company O, Tenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry. 

‘Lhe bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
n third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MALVINA P. FLETCHER. 


The bill (H. R. 5618) granting a pension to Malvina P. Fletcher, 
widow of John P. Fletcher, late private Company D, First Michigan 
Engineers, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension-roll the name of Malvina P. Fletcher, widow of 
John R. Fletcher, late of Company D, First Michigan Engineers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MRS. SALLIE T. WARD, 


The bill (H. R. 1622) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Sallie 
T. Ward was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to pay Mrs. Sallie T. Ward, widow of the late General W. T. Ward, a 

ion of $50 per month in lien of that now received by her, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARY C. UPTON, 


The bill (H. R. 4180) granting a pension to Mary C. Upton was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to p upon the 
pension-roll, at $12 per month, the name of Mary C. Upton, an army 
nurse, late of the Seventh Regiment of Illinois Cavalry Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 

HANNAH WARD. 


The bill (H. R. 5626) granting a pension to Hannah Ward was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Hannah Ward, widow of David A. Ward, late 
captain of Company A, Sixth Kentucky Cavalry, at $20 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARY MINOR HOXEY. 

The bill (H. R. 2435) increasing the pension of Mary Minor Hoxey 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on 
the pension-roll the name of Mary Minor Hoxey, widow of Byt. Maj. 
ica ys W. Hoxey, late of the United States Volunteers, at $25 per 
month, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


? 


MARY E. TIPTON: ; d 

The bill (H. R. 3574) granting a pension to Mary E. Tipton was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of) E. Tipton, widow of W. B. Tipton, late a 
member of Company G, Third Regiment Kentucky Volunteers, Mexi- 
can war. 3 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

AGNES VETTER. 

The bill (H. R. 4028) granting a pension to Agnes Vetter was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Agnes Vetter, dependent mother of John M. Vet- 
ter, captain of Company F, Ninth Kentucky Infantry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM A, MERRIWETHER. 

The bill (H. R. 4027) granting a pension to William A. Merriwether 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on 
the pension-rolls the name of William A. Merriwether, of Louisville, 
Ky., and to pay him a pension of $30 a month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CHARLES A, PLATZ. 

The bill (H. R. 2824) granting a pension to Charles A. Platz was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Charles A. Platz, a private in Company K, 
One hundred and fifty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JULIA A. ERSKINE, 

The bill (H. R. 9205) to grant a pension to Julia A. Erskine was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Julia A. Erskine, widow of John Erskine, late 
a private of Company F, Eleventh Regiment of United States Infantry, 
at $12 per month. x 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

LOVISA M. SHOLL, 

The bill (S. 1673) granting a pension to Louisa M. Sholl was con- 

sidered asin Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 


pension-roll the name of Louisa M. Sholl, widow pf John Sholl, late 
private Company I, Seventeenth Ohio Volunteer Infantry. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 


be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


REBECCA M’DONALD. 


The bill (S. 1932) granting a pension to Rebecca McDonald was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Rebecca McDonald, of Elkhart, Ind., widow of 
Rufus McDonald, a soldier of the war of 1812. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARY WHITE. 


The bill (S. 1541) granting a pension to Mary White was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place upon the pension- 
roll the name of Mary White, widow of Daniel White, late of Captain 
Dunscomb’s company of New York Militia, war of 1812. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EVELINE A. NOYES. 


The bill (S. 1554) granting a pension to Eveline A. Noyes was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
porsona the name of Eveline A. Noyes, widow of James F. Noyes, 

te of the Tenth Independent Battery, Wisconsin Light Artillery. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

IRENE D. SWAN, 


The bill (H. R. 7878) granting a pension to Irene D. Swan was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place upon the 
pension-roll the name of Irene D. Swan, widow of George W. Swan, late 
private in Company A, First California Infantry Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without ameudment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MRS. FANNY W. MUDGETT. 


The bill (H. R. 6401) granting a pension to Mrs. Fanny W. Mudg- 
ett, dependent mother, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension-roll the name of Mrs. Fanny W. 
Mudgett, dependent mother of Edward P. Adams, late private Com- 
pany H, Nineteenth Wisconsin Infantry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


IRA E. SMITH. 


The bill (H. R. 1456) granting a pension to Ira E. Smith was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion- roll the name of Ira E. Smith, late private in Company B, Fourth 

ment Wisconsin Cavalry. 
he bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ADAM SHRAKE. 

The bill (H. R. 2007) granting a pension to the widow of Adam Shrake 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on 
the pension-roll the name of Elizabeth Shrake, widow of Adam Shrake, 
late a private in Company C, Forty-eighth Regiment of Wisconsin In- 
fantry Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JAMES T. IRWIN. 


The bill (H. R. 7765) granting a pension to James T. Irwin was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
on- roll the name of James T. Irwin, late of Company K, Eleventh 
ent Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
he bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
JOHN NAGLE. 


The bill (H. R. 1865) granting a pension to John Nagle was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of John Nagle, late of Company C, Ninety-second 
Regiment of Illinois Infantry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARY A. KINSLEY. 

The bill (H. R. 1987) granting a pension to Mary A. Kinsley was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
preno the name of Mary A. Kinsley, widow of William Kinsley, 

te a private in Company E, Fifty-fourth Ohio Volunteer Infantry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

LUCY A. M. NORMAN, 


The bill (H. R. 3740) granting a pension to Lucy A. M. Norman 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on 
the pension-roll the name of Lucy A. M. Norman, widow of William 
Norman, late private in Company I, Sixteenth Regiment Missouri 
Cavalry. 

The Pin was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MRS, MARTHA E, JONES, J 


The bill (H. R. 2989) granting a pension to Mrs, Martha E. Jones 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on 
the pension-roll the name of Martha E. Jones, widow of James S. 
Jones, late a private of Company A, Twelfth Tennessee Cavalry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PATRICK CULHAN, 


The bill (H. R. 1400) for the relief of Patrick Culhan was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place the name of 
Patrick Culhan, late private of Company F, Forty-sixth Regiment of 
Indiana Volunteers, on the pension-roll, at $30 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CHRISTIANA SCHNEIDER. 

The bill (H. R. 2738) granting a pension to Christiana Schneider 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on 
the pension-roll the name of Christiana*Schneider, mother of Richard 
A. Schneider, deceased, late of Company I, Fifteenth United States 
Infantry, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHNSON REDDICK. 

The bill (H. R. 8087) granting a pension to Johnson Reddick was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to placé’on the 
pension-roll, at $12 per month, the name of Johnson Reddick, late of 
Capt. John Reddin’s company, of Alexander Russell’s regiment of In- 
diana Volunteers, in the Black Hawk war. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MRS. ELIZABETH STEWART. 

The bill (S. 3450) granting a pension to Mrs. Elizabeth Stewart was 

considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 

ion-roll the name of Mrs. Elizabeth Pit rt, mothef of Charles 

Serani late a privatein Company G, Twelfth Regiment Pennsylvania 
eserves, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. - 


WALTER r. HARRISON, 


The bill (H. R. 6624) increasing the ion of Walter P. Harrison 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to increase 
the pension of $8 per month now received by Walter P. Harrison, late 
private Company B, First Regiment Louisiana Volunteers, Mexican 
war, to $72 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SAWYER. I move that the Senate bill on the same subject, 
being the bill (S. 2598) increasing the pension of Walter P. Harrison, 
be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SUSAN C. WHITE. 


The bill (S. 2972) granting a pension to Susan C. White was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Susan C. White, widow of George W. White, late 
of Company K, One hundred and forty-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, and who also served in Company D, Eleventh Pennsylva- 
nia Volunteers, : 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARY J. NOTTAGE, 


The bill (H. R. 3591) granting a pension to Mary J. Nottage was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Mary J. Nottage, widow of Thomas Nottage, 
late a 18 F of Company F, Third New Hampshire Volunteers. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
FRANCES J. ELGAR. 


The bill (H. R. 2834) granting a pension to Frances J. Elgar was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I think that had better go over for the present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over without 
prejudice. 

ALLEN FEATHERS, 

The bill (H. R. 7743) granting a pension to Allen Feathers was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to aay upon the 
8 the name of Allen Feathers, late a private in Company F, 

hird Regiment New York Cavalry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ALVIRA A, EDWARDS, 


The bill (H. R. 2837) gesting a pension to Alvira A. Edwards was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place upon 
the pension-rolfs the name of Alvira A. Edwards, widow of Eege Ed- ; 
wards, late of Company K, Fifth New York Heavy Artillery. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


GEORGE DODGE, 

The bill (H. R. 4789) [evi a pension to George Dodge was con- 
sidered asin Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place upon the 
pension-roll, at $8 per month, the name of George Dodge, late orderly 
sergeant of Company G of the First United States Dragoons in the 
Mexican war. $ 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HARMAN DAY. 

The bill (H. R. 7329) granting a pension to Harman Day was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll, at $12 a month, the name of Harman Day, dependent 
father of Wesley H. Day, late of Company K, Eighth Vermont Vol- 
unteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

DAVID DEANS. 

The bill (H. R. 5886) pranting a pension to David Deans was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of David Deans, late of Company A, One hundred 
and fifth Regiment of Pensylvania Volunteers, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ELIZA MARCY. 

The bill (H. R. 6875) granting a pension to Eliza Marcy was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. Tt pro to placè on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Eliza Marcy, mother of Samuel L. Marcy, late 
private in Company G, Eighteenth Connecticut Volunteers. 

e bill was to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
athird reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DANIEL M. DULL. 


The bill (H. R. 4527) granting a pension to Daniel M. Dull, late a 
soldier of the Mexican pet was 7 as in Committes of me 
Whole. It proposes to place upon the on-rolls, a per mon 
the name of Daniel M. Dull, late an acting second lieutenant in Com- 
pany M of the Second Regiment of Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry 
in the Mexican war. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ALLEN COONS. 


The bill (H. R. 5238) granting a pension to Allen Coons was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-rolls the name of Allen Coons, late private Company F, Fifty-sev- 
enth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LUCINDA A. CLARK. 


The bill (H. R. 4423) to grant a pension to Lucinda A. Clark was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes te place on the 
nsion-rolls the name of Lucinda A. Clark, widow of George M. Clark, 
te lieutenant of Company E, Sixteenth Vermont Volunteers. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
JOHN CURRAN. 


The bill (H. R. 3404) for the relief of John Curran was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to increase the pefision now 
allowed to John Curran, of Harrison County, Kentucky, who was a 

rivate in Company A, Third United States Artillery, in the war with 
exico, to $25 a month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, orderéd to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARY CONLEY. 


The bill (H. R. 3594) for the relief of Mary Conley was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place the name of Mary 
Conley, the foster-mother of Frank Conley, late private of Company 
B, Fifth Regiment of Vermont Volunteers, on the pension-roll. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN DEAN. 


The bill (H. R. 4372) granting a pension to John Dear was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll, at $40 per month, the name of John Dean, formerly a private 
in Company A, Thirteenth New York Volunteer Cavalry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARY BAILEY. 

The bill (H. R. 4046) to pension Mary Bailey was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pension-roll the 
name of Mary Bailey, mother of Robert G. Davis, late a private in 
Company B, Ninety-ninth Pennsylvania Volunteers, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HENRY BLOOMFIELD. $ 

The bill (H. R. 5617) granting a pension to Henry Bloomfield was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place the 
name of Henry Bloomfield, late of Company G, Ninety-second New York 
Infantry, on the pension-roll. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HULDAH BURTON. 

The bill (H. R. 3530) granting a pension to Huldah Burton was con- 

sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place upon the 

ion-roll, at $20 per month, the name of Huldah Rurton, widow of 

omas Barton, who was asoldier in Capt. Seth Pratt’s company in the 
Black Hawk war. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ESTHER G. BRYANT. 

The bill (H. R. 4132) granting a pension to Esther G. Bryant was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place the name 
of Esther G. Bryant, widow of John P. Bryant, late of Company B, 
Ninth iment Vermont Volunteers, on the pension-roll. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HARRIET E. BROWN. 

The bill (H. R. 3596) forthe relief of Harriet E. Brown was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place the name of 
Harriet E. Brown, widow of Eleazer H. Brown, late of Battery G, 


First Regiment Rhode Island Light Artillery Volunteers, on the pen- 
sion- roll. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
PAULINE BICHWEILER. 


The bill (H. R. 3218) to place the name of Pauline Bichweiler on the 
pension-roll was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to pae the name of Pauline Bichweiler, widow of John Bich- 
. late of Company D, Fourth Ohio Cavalry, on the pen- 
sion- ro 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARY ANN ALLAN. 

The bill (H. R. 4030) granting a pension to Mary Ann Allan was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
peusion-rolls the name of Mary Ann Allan, of Louisville, Ky., and 
pay her $25 a month, the said Mary Ann Allan being the daughter of 
a Revolutionary soldier and the widow of John Piner, who served in 
the war of 1812. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move, in line 7, after the word“ being,“ tostrike 
rh words the daughter of a Revolutionary soldier and; so as 
to x 

The said Mary Ann Allan being the widow of John Piner, who served in the 
war of 1812. 

If that amendment is not adopted I shall be obliged to call for the 
yeas and nays on pensioning the child of a Revolutionary soldier. 

Mr. BLAIR. It does not hurt, so far as the pension is concerned, but 
she could not help being the daughter of a Revolutionary soldier. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. i 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed, 


MARGARET Z. AUSTIN. 

The bill (H. R. 5862) granting a ion to Margaret Z. Austin was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Margaret Z. Austin, widow of Thomas Austin, 
who was a yeoman on the United States steamer Fulton. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SAMUEL L. DAEK, 

The bill (H. R. 3536) to granta pension to Samuel L. Dark was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll, at $30 per month, the name of Samnel L. Dark, who was 
a sergeant in Capt. John Stennet's company in the Black Hawk war. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SARAH J. ALEXANDER. 


The bill (S. 3366) granting a pension to Sarah J. Alexander was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll, at $12 per month, the name of Sarah J, Alexander, an 
army nurse in the late war. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CAROLINE HUDDELL WHITE. 


The bill (S. 2971) granting a pension to Caroline Huddell White was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro to place on the 
pension-roll, at $50 per month, the name of Caroline Huddell White, 
widow of George B. White, late captain United States Navy and chief 
of Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM HAMILL. 

The bill (H. R. 9041) to increase the ion of William Hamill was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to increase the 
pension of William Hamill, late ps 7 of Company E, One hundred 
and seventeenth Regiment Illinois Infantry Volunteers, from $18 to 
$36 per month. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CHARLES W. GEDDES. 


The bill (S. 3302) for the reliefof Charles W. Geddes was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to include the name of 
Charles W. Geddes, late assistant engineer United States Navy, among 
those who served in the Mexican war and to issue to him a land war- 
rant for his services as assistant engineer on the United States steamer 
General Taylor during said war. : 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let that go over, Mr. President, until we have 
time to look into it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 
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ROBERT ADGER AND OTHERS. 


Mr. HAMPTON. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate bill 1641, Order of Business 955. 
It is simply to refer the claim of Robert Adger and others to the Court 
of Claims. 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1641) to empower Robert Adger and 
others to bring suit in the Court of Claims for rent alleged to be due 
them. It directs the Court of Claims, notwithstanding the lapse of six 
years, to take jurisdiction of and adjudge the claim of Robert Adger, 
James Marsh, and the estate of Mitchell King against the United 
States for rent, use, and occupation of certain buildings, wharves, ware- 
houses, offices, ship-yards, and docks in the city of Charleston, S. C., 
since the war, and to render judgment in favor of Robert Adger, James 
Marsh, and the estate of Mitchell King, or their legal representatives, 
for such amount as shall be found to be the real rental value of the 

perty subsequent to the 29th of September, 1865, when the Presi- 
— of the United States issued an order for the restoration of the prop- 
erty to the claimants, and during its occupancy by the Government 
after that date. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PROTECTION OF FISH IN THE POTOMAC RIVER. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I ask that the Senate do now proceed to the 
consideration of Order of Business 410, Senate bill 682. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 682) to continue in force the provis- 
ions of an act approved March 2, 1885, and entitled An act to protect 
the fish in the Potomac River in the District of Columbia, and to pro- 
vide a spawning-grourd for shad and herring in the said Potomac 
River.“ 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


Mr. CULLOM. Task that Calendar No, 1065, Senate bill 3640, may 
now be taken up for consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 

to consider the bill (S. 3640) to amend section 19 of an act 
entitled An act to regulate commerce, approved February 4, 1887. 
It amends section 19 of an act entitled An act to regulate commerce, 
approved February 4, 1887; so as to read as follows: 

Sec. 19. That the principal office of the commission shall bein the city of 
Washington, where its general sessions shail held; but whenever the con- 
venience of the public orthe — may be promoted or delay or expense pre- 
vented thereby, the commission may hold ppecial sessions in any part of the 
United States. It may, by one or more of the commissioners, prosecute any 

uiry necessary to its duties in any part of the United States, into any matter 
or question of fact pertaining to the iness of any common carrier subject to 
the provisions of ihis act, y ow inquiries may be prosecuted by special 

nts inted by the commission, who shall be subject to its direction. 
Every ‘ack agent shall have authority to administer oaths to witnesses and to 
examine them under oath, and also to examine the books, records, and no- 
counts of such common carriers. 

Mr. CULLOM. There is nothing new in this except the last clause, 
and that is for the appointment of ial ts. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WAGON-ROAD THROUGH FORT CANBY RESERVATION. 


Mr. ALLEN. Iask unanimous consent for the consideration of Sen- 
ate bill 2690. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 

to consider the bill (S. 2690) to provide for the construction 

of two wagon-roads through the military reservation of Fort Canby, in 
the State of Washington, and for other p 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs with 
amendments, in line 3, before the word ‘‘thousand,’’ to strike out fif- 
teen and insert ten; in line 6, before the word graded, to strike 
out two“ and insert one; in line 7, after the word „ to 
strike out roads and insert road; in the same line, after the word 
„follows,“ to strike out the one; after the word miles, at the 
end of line 9, to strike out and the other from Fort Canby to the Sound 
Point of the Pacific Ocean beach, in said county, known as ‘Long 
Beach,’ a distance of about 3 miles; both of; and in line 12, after the 
word said.“ to strike out roads and insert road; so as to make 
the bill read: } 

Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $10,000, or so much thereof as is 


necessary, 
be, and the same is ee appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, for the laying out and construction of one graded 


; said opriation to be expended by the authority and under the direc- 
toneftheSccriaryof War. 7 O7 x 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
mao years omeni in. 
e bill was ord to be engrossed fora third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


The title was amended so as to read: A bill to provide for the con- 


struction of a wagon-road through the military reservation of Fort 
Canby, in the State of Washington, and for other purposes, 


STEAM-VESSEL FOR PUGET SOUND COLLECTION DISTRICT. 


Mr. SQUIRE. I ask unanimous consent for the consideration of Or- 
der of Business 891, Senate bill 3143. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3143) to provide and equip two steam- 
launches to be used in the collection district of Puget Sound. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with amend- 
ments, in line 4, after the word equip, to strike ont two small 
steam-launches, and insert a steam-vessel,’’ and in line 10, before 
the word thousand,“ to strike out fifteen“ and insert ‘‘twelve;’’ 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary 1 „ au- 
thorized to purchase or build and saute: 3 = eee in ti oceans 
of the collection district of Sound, under the direction of the collector of 
the district, for the purpose of preventing violations of the Chinese restriction 
acts and of the customs laws of theUnited States and to aid in the enforcement 
of such laws; and the sum of $12,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys 
not otherwise appropriated in the Treasury, for said purposes. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to theSenate as amended, and the amendments 
"Th ei s 8854 be fi hird read the 

e was o to or a t i 
third time, and passed. 9 8 

The title was amended so as to read: A bill to provide and equip a 

steam-vessel to be used in the collection district of Puget Sound.“ 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT TAMPA, FLA, 


Mr. PASCO. Lask unanimous consent that Order of Business 1013, 
being Senate bill 248, may be taken up for consideration. 

By unanimons consent, the Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, pro- 

ed to consider the bill (S. 248) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Tampa, Fla. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds with amendments. 

The first amendment was, in section 2, line 9, before the word thou- 
sand,” to strike out fifty“ and insert ‘‘forty,’’ and in line 12, be- 
fore the word thousand, to strike out “‘ fifty’? and insert “‘forty;?’ 
80 as to read: 

That the building on such site, when completed upon plans and specifications 
to be previously made and approved b: e Secretary of the Treasury, shall 
not exceed the cost of $140,000; that no plan for said building shall be a 
8 form — of the Treasury involving an expenditure exceeding 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, line 18, before the word 
thousand,“ to strike ont fifty and insert ‘‘forty.”’ 

Mr. PASCO. In lieu of that amendment reported by the commit- 
tee, I move, in order to make this bill conform to the other bills pro- 

by the committee, that all after the word site, in line 17, 
own to and including the word building,“ in line 22, be stricken 
out. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 2, line 17, after the word site,“ it 
is proposed to strike out: 

And that the sum of $150,000 be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to 
be used and expended in the construction of said building. 

The amendment was agreed to, . 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Mr. GIBSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 401) to provide for the construction of a public build- 
ing at the city of Alexandria, State of Louisiana, which has been re- 
ported from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds with an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

The motion was to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
was to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of the be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to uire, by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, a site, and cause 
to be e thereon a suitable buildin „including fire-proof vaults, heating 
and ventilating apparatus, elevators, and approaches, for the use and ae¢éom- 
modation of the United Statescourts, pang ce, and other Government offices, 
in the city of Alexandria and State of Louisiana, the cost of said site and build- 
ing, including said vaults, heating and ventilating apparatus, elevators, and 
proaches, complete, not to exceed the sum of $75,000, which said sum of $75, 
is hereby appropriated for said purpose out of any moneys in the United States 


Treasury not otherwise a propratna 

for the sale o. d suitable for said site shall be invited by A som vd 
advertisement in one or more of the newspapers of said city of largest ula- 
tion for at least twenty days prior to the specified in advertisement for 


the opening of said pro 
made in response to said advertisement shall be addressed and 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall then cause the said proposed 


roved 
e sum 
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sites, 1 such ee 5 may think proper Lede sagem = be spm in 
person by an nt of the Treasury Department, who shall make ro- 
nee to said 3 of the Edens said examination, and of his recommen- 


accom 


ied by all statements, maps, pe. or documents taken by or sub- 
mitte 


nbefore provided in regard to the 7 
e 


pie: Provided, however, That the member of said commission appointed 


So much of the appropriation herein made as mag be necessary to defray the 
ls, actual traveling expenses of said agent, 
expenses of said comm! mers, 
and other * incident to the selection of the site, and for necessary sur- 
vey thereof Ibe le. 


ere? piana drawings, specifications, and detailed estimates for the building 
by the Supervising Architect of the Treasury De; ment shall be available im- 
mediately upon the approval by the the Treasury of s ite. 


Secretary 
No money Dagny by this act shall be available, except as hereinbefore 
5 until shall 
nited States, nor until the State of Louisiana shall have ceded to the United 


and the Postmaster-General, the balance of said appropriation shall 
for the erection and completion of the — including fire-proof vaults, 
ans 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and a : 

The title was amended so as to read: A bill to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of public building thereon at Alexan- 
dria, in the State of Louisiana.“ 

Mr. GIBSON. I move that the Senate insist on its amendment and 
request a conference with the House of Representatives on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous, consent the Vice-President was authorized to ap- 

t the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. GIBSON, Mr. 
NER, and Mr. SQUIRE were appointed. 


LAND OFFICE FILINGS, 


Mr. PADDOCK. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 6419) to amend section 2294 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to amend section 
2294 of the Revised Statutes, so as to read as follows: 


Sc. 2294. In any case in which the eee forthe benefit of the homestead 
pre-emption, timber culture, or desert-land law is prevented, by reason of dis- 
tance, bodily infirmity, or other good , from personal attendance at the 
district land office, he or she may make the affidavit required by law before 
any commissioner of the United States circuit court or the clerk of a court of 
record for the county in which the land is situated, and transmit the same, with 
the fee and commissions, to the and receiver, 

That the proof of settlement, residence, occupation, cultivation, irrigation, 
or reclamation, the affidavit of non-slienation, the oath of allegiance, and all 
other affidavits required to be made under the homestead, pre-emption, timber- 
eulture, and desert-land laws may be made before any commissioner of the 
United States circuit court, or before the judge or clerk of any court of record 
of the county or parish in which the lands are si ; and the proof, affidavit, 
and oath, when so made and duly subscribed, shall have the same force and ef- 
fect as if made before the ter and receiver, when transmitted to them, with 
the fee and commissions allowed and required by law. That if any witness 
making such proof, or any applicant making such affidavit or oath, shall know- 
ingly, . and orup gewest falsely to any material matter contained in 

d proofs, affidavits, or oaths, he shall be deemed guilty of perjury, and shall 

be liable to the same pains and penalty as if he had sworn falsely before the 

ter, That the fees for entries and final proofs, when made before any other 
officer than the and receiver, shall be as follows: 

For each affidavit, 25 cents, 

For each deposition of claimant or witness, when not prepared by the of- 


ficer, 25 cents. 
tion of claimant or witness prepared by the officer, $1. 


For each de 
Any officer demanding or receiving a greater sum for such service shall be 


lty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be punished for each offense 
y a fine not exceeding 8100. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
FORT BROOKE MILITARY RESERVATION. 
Mr. CALL. Lask the Senate to proceed to the consideration of the 


bill (S. 2786) for the donation of Fort Brooke military reservation, at 
Tampa, Fla., for free schools and other p 

Mr, President, this is a very important bill and it ought to be passed 
without any further delay. The bill for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Tampa can not take eftect until this bill passes, which furnishes 
the site for it, and it is very desirable to have early action upon it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I appreciate very fully the interest that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida has been taking in this matter and his 


anxiety to secure the passage of this bill. I certainly have no disposi- 
tion to throw any unnecessary obstacle in the way of the of the 
bill. I think it ought to be passed, but I am perfectly satisfied that it 


will be impossible to discuss the bill at this late hour and pass it this 
evening, and I must therefore object to taking it up. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the bill will lie 
over. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. : 


Mr. SAWYER. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consider- 
ation of executive business, After five minutes spentin executive ses- 
sion the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned until Monday, May 12, 1890, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate the 10th day of May, 1890. 
GOVERNOR OF OKLAHOMA. 


George W. Steele, of Marion, Ind., to be governor of the Territory of 
Oklahoma, a newly established office. 


SECRETARY OF OKLAHOMA. 


Robert Martin, of El Reno, Oklahoma, to be secretary of the Territory 
of Oklahoma, a newly established office. 


CHIEF-JUSTICE OF OKLAHOMA, 


Edward B. Green, of Illinois, to be chief. justice of the supreme court 
of the Territory of Oklahoma, as provided by the act approved May 2, 


ASSOCIABE JUSTICES OF OKLAHOMA, 


Abraham J. Seay, of Missouri, to be associate justice of the supreme 
court of the Territory of Oklahoma, as provided by the act approved 
May 2, 1890. 

John G, Clark, of Wisconsin, to be associate justice of the supreme 
court of the Territory of Oklahoma, as provided by the act approved 
May 2, 1890. 

MARSHAL OF OKLAHOMA. 


Warren S. Lurty, of Virginia, to be marshal of the United States for 
the Territory of Oklahoma, as provided by the act approved May 2, 
1890, 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY FOR OKLAHOMA. 


Horace Speed, of Oklahoma, to be attorney of the United States for 
mea Territory of Oklahoma, as provided by the act approved May 2, 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 


Albert H, Jones, of Colorado, to be marshal of the United States for 
the district of Colorado, vice Z. T. Hill, whose term expired May 3, 
1890. 


REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


Adam J. Johnson, of Akron, Colo., to be register of the land office at 
Akron, Colo., a newly established office. 

Herbert E. Tedmon, of Sterling, Colo., to be register of the land office 
at Sterling, Colo., a newly established office. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REVENUE SERVICE. 


Second Assistant Engineer Alexander Dennett, of Maine, to be a first 
assistant engineer in revenue service of the United States, to suc- 
ceed reed Charles W. Beckwith, deceased. 

Second Assistant Engineer Charles H. Foote, of Pennsylvania, to be 
a first-class engineer in the revenue service of the United States, to fill 
a vacancy. 

Second Assistant Engineer Eugene P. Webber, of North Carolina, to 
be a first assistant engineer in the revenue service of the United 
States, to fill a vacancy. 

Second Assistant Engineer Willits Pedrick, of New Jersey, to be a 
first assistant engineer in the revenue service of the United States, to 
fill a vacancy. 


POSTMASTERS, 
Samuel W. Backus, to be postmaster at San Francisco, in the coun 
of San Francisco and State of California, in the place of William J. 


Bryan, whose commission expires June 21, 1890. 
John W. Green, to be postmaster at Los Angeles, in the county of 
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ee and State of California, in the place of Edward A. Preuss, 
remov 

Isaac S. Miller, to be postmaster at Ontario, in the county of San 
. and State of California, in the place of Josiah B. Moores, 
removed. 

Charles H. Weather wax, to be postmaster at Placerville, in the county 
of El Dorado and State of California, in the place of James Tyson, 
whose commission expired April 14, 1890. 

Miss Stella R. Laird, to be postmaster at La Grange, in the county 
of Troup and State of Georgia, in the place of William S. Evans, whose 
commission expires May 14, 1890. 

Thomas J. Watt, to be postmaster at Columbus, in the county of 
Muscogee and State of Georgia, whose commission expires May 25, 1890. 

James N. Rogers, to be postmaster at Huntington, in the county of 
Huntington and State of Indiana, in the place of Thad Butler, resigned. 

John T. Lewis, to be postmaster at Carrollton, in the county of Car- 
roll and State of Kentucky, in the place of Julius T. Grier, removed. 

George W. Kenny, to be postmaster at Danvers, in the county of 
Essex and State of Massachusetts, in the place of Charles N. Perley, 
whose commission expires May 26, 1890. 

John Kirkpatrick, to be postmaster at South Hadley Falls, in the 
county of Hampshire and State of Massachusetts; the appointment of 
a postmaster for the said office having, by law, become vested in the 
President on and after April 1, 1890. 

William W. P. McConnell, to be postmaster at Mankato, in the 
county of Blue Earth and State of Minnesota, in the place of Patrick 
H. Carney, removed. 

Francis B. Pratt, to be postmaster at Canton, in the county of Mad- 
ison and State of Mississippi, in the place of Guston W. Thomas, whose 
commission expired January 13, 1890; the nomination of James G. 
McBride, sent to the Senate February 27, 1890, having been withdrawn. 

Thomas M. Seroggy, to be postmaster at Hightstown, in the county 
of Mercer and State of New Jersey, in the place of J, Mount Smith, 
whose commission expired March 29, 1890. 

Dexter S. Eaton, to be postmaster at Moravia, in the county of Ca- 
yuga and State of New York, in the place of John A, Thomas, whose 
commission expires May 18, 1890. 

David F. Ritchie, to be postmaster at Saratoga Springs, in the county 
of Saratoga and State of New York, in the place of George W. Langdon, 
whose commission expired April 28, 1890. 

David L. S. Neely, to be postmasterat Sewickley, in the county of 
W and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Charles T. Cooper, 
removed. 

Edwin Soles, to be postmaster at McKeesport, in the county of Alle- 
gheny and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Jacob B. Shale, whose 
commission expired February 10, 1890; the nomination of William E. 
Thompson, sent to the Senate January 22, 1890, having been withdrawn. 

Mrs. Lulu H. Smithson, to be postmaster at Pulaski, in the county 
of Giles and State of Tennessee, in the place of Henry Clay MeLaurine, 
whose commission expired January 12, 1890. 

John T. Davenport, to be postmaster at Gordonsville, in the county 
of and State of Virginia, in the place of H. B. Linney, whose 
com on expires June 18, 1890. 

John H. Johnston, to be postmaster at Danville, in the county of 
Pittsylvania and State of Virginia, in the place of Thomas R. McDear- 
man, whose commission expires June 18, 1890. 

Mrs. Clara D’Arcy, to be postmaster at Puyallup, in the county of 
Pierce and State of Washington; the appointment of a postmaster for 
the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and 
after January 1, 1890. 

Warham Parks, to be postmaster at Oconomowoc, in the county of 
Waukesha and State of Wisconsin, in the place of Charles B, Draper, 
whose commission expired February 10, 1890. 


SECRETARIES OF LEGATION. 


Richard M. Bartleman, of Massachusetts, to be secretary of legation 
of the United States at Caracas, vice Arthur W. Barrett, resigned. 
Rowland B, Mahany, of New York, to be secretary of the legation of 
the United States at Santiago, Chili, to fill a vacancy. 
UNITED STATES CONSULS, 


James C. Chambers, of New York, to be consul of the United States 
at Batoum, Russta. 

Henry Ballantine, of the District of Columbia, to be consul of the 
United States at Bombay, to fill a vacancy. 

John S. McCaughan, of Iowa, to be consul of the United States at 
Durango, to fill a vacancy. 

William H. Abercrombie, of New Jersey, to be consul of the United 
States at Nagasaki, vice John M. Birch, recalled. 

Edwin Stevens, of Pennsylvania, to be consul of the United States 
at Pernambuco, vice Henry C. Borstel, recalled. 

Samuel D. Pace, of Michigan, to be consul of the United States at 
Port Sarnia, rice Judson S. Farrar, recalled. 

Charles Negley, of Maryland, to be consul of the United States at 
Rio Grande do Sul, rice Lebbeus G. Bennington, recalled. 

Charles Weare, of Iowa, to be consul of the United States at Vera 
Cruz, vice Joseph D. Hoff, recalled. 


POSTMASTERS. 

James C. Mullikin, to be postmaster at Easton, in the county of Tal- 
bot and State of Maryland, in the place of James I. Covington, whose 
commission expired January 13, 1890. 

Elmer M. Soles, to be postmaster at McKeesport, in the county of 
Allegheny and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Jacob B. Shale, 
whose commission expired February 10, 1890; the nomination of Will- 
iam E. Thompson, which was sent to the Senate January 22, 1890, 
having been withdrawn. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Third Regiment of Infantry. 


_ First Lieut. William Gerlach, regimental quartermaster, to be capt- 
ain, April 23, 1899, vice Krause, retired from active service. 


° Fourteenth Regiment of Infantry. 


Second Lieut, William A. Kimball, to be first lieutenant May 6, 1890, 
vice Calhoun, retired from active service. 


. WITHDRAWAL. 
Executive nomination withdrawn by the President May 10, 1890. 


. Jame G. McBride, to be postmaster at Canton, in the State of Mis- 
sissippi. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate May 7, 1890. 
POSTMASTER. 


Irving A. Benton, to be postmaster at Salt Lake City, in the county 
of Salt Lake and Territory of Utah. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 10, 1890. 
UNITED STATES CONSUL, 
Edwin Stevens, of Pennsylvania, to be consul at Pernambuco. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


T. Pitt Cooke, of Ohio, to be collector of customs for the district of 
Sandusky, in the State of Ohio. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


John T. Ensor, of Maryland, to be attorney of the United States for 
the district of Maryland. á 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 


William F. Airey, of Maryland, to be marshal of the United States 
for the district of Maryland. 


REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICE. 


Louis Dupleix, of Louisiana, to be register of the land office at Natch- 
itoches, 

Samuel A. Swiggett, of Wickes, Mont., to be register of the land of- 
fice at Helena, Mont, 


RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS, 


George M. Bourquin, of Butte City, Mont., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Helena, Mont. 

Thomas B. Shannon, of San Francisco, Cal., to be receiver of pub- 
lic moneys at San Francisco, Cal. 


POSTMASTERS, 


Frank E. Hollar, to be postmaster at Shippensburgh, in the county 
of Cumberland and State of Pennsylvania. 

Dillon D. Dodson, to be postmaster at Red Bluff, in the county of 
Tehama and State of California. 

George D. Smith, to be postmaster at Hickory, in the county of 
Catawba and State of North Carolina, 

Lemuel D. Camp, to be postmaster at Corpus Christi, in the county 
of Nueces and State of Texas, 

Charles Manser, to be postmaster at Everett, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex and State of Massachusetts. 

William L. Yarrington, to be postmaster at Carbondale, in the county 
of Lackawanna and State of Pennsylvania. 

George W. Corey, to be postmaster at Southbridge, in the county of 
Worcester and State of Massachusetts. 

John W. Green, to be postmaster, at Los Angeles, Cal. 

Amasa W. Bishop, to be postmaster at Oakland, in the county of Al- 
ameda and State of California. 

James O. Coleman, to be postmaster at Sacramento, in the county of 
Sacramento and State of California. 

Mrs. Lulu Stimson, to be postmaster at Pulaski, Tenn. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, May 10, 1890. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. 
H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and approved. 


OVERFLOW OF RED RIVER. 


Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the RECORD resolutions adopted at a citizens’ meeting held at Tex- 
arkana, Ark., on May 5, 1890, in relation to the present disastrous 
overflow of Red River. 

There was no objection. 

The resolutions, which were referred to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations and ordered to be printed, are as follows: 


A meeting of the citizens of Miller County, Arkansas, was held in the city of 
Texarkana, on the 5th day of May, A. D. 1390, to take into consideration the 
condition of the ple residing on Rea River, in the counties of Little River, 
Hempstead, Miller, and La Fayette, caused by the present disastrous overflow 
of Red River. J. M. Montgomery was appointed chairman and O. B. Scott sec- 
retary of said meeting. 

A committee consisting of the following-named persons was appointed to 
draught resolutions expressive of the sense of the meeting, and to report the 
same, embodying therein such information as they have been or may be able 
toacquire with regard to the damage done by said overflow of said river, and the 
number of ple requiring relief, to wit: O. D. Scott, C. E. Bramble, C. C. Dorian, 
W. W. Cariloss, and Henry Moore. 

Said committee, after consultation, presented the following reportand resolu- 
tions, which were unanimously adopted, to wit: 

“Your committee ully reports as follows: 

‘Whereas the Red River Valley, in Arkansas, embraced in the counties of 
Little River, Hempstead, Miller, and La Fayette, has been visited by a devastat- 
ing overflow, by far the most disastrous that has occurred within the memory 
of man, and which will necessarily continue upon a large portion of said valley 
for many days to come; and 

“Whereas by said overflow the farms and plantations in said Red River 
Valley have been, almost without an exception, devastated, the fences and 
levees thereon washed away, and in many instances the stock belonging thereto 
drowned, rendering the impoverished owners thereof unable scarcely to repair 
and reſuruish their places preparatory to replanting their crops, and utterly 
unable to render the needed assistance to the helpless tenants on said planta- 
tions, who have had their little all swept away by the relentless floods; and 

“Whereas there are of such tenants, almost exclusively negroes, in said 
overflowed territory, in a 8 destitute condition, a very large number, as 
near as we can estimate, up of one thousand families, who will require 
immediate relief to prevent suffering and absolute want, and who from some 
source will require substantial aid without any hope of their being able to aed 
same, if they are enabled to make any crop after said overflow recedes; whic! 
condition, in our opinion, justifies an appeal to the General Government for 
relief: Thereforé, 

Be it resolved, That we request, through the governor of the State of Arkansas 
and our Representatives in Congress, that such aid be granted. 

“To relieve immediate and pressing want and prevent absolute suffering we 
believe that twenty days’ rations are required for eleven hundred families, and 
recommend that this relief be immediately applied for. 

“And that to enable these tenants to replant their crop and place them- 
selves in a condition where they can get same in such a state of forwardness 
that they can hope to make such wr 5 they will require sixty days’ rations and 
seed toreplant their crops, which tance we think should only be rendered to 
such as express a willingness and desire to remain on the farms and make such 


crops, 
“And we recommend that this latter aid be applied for through the authori- 


ties indicated above, 
O. D. SCOTT, Chairman of Committee.” 
On motion it was resolved that a copy of these proceedings be forwarded to 
Hon. J. P. Eagle, governor of Arkansas, and a copy to our Representatives in 


ngress. 
On motion the meeting adjourned subject to call. 
J. M. MONTGOMERY, Chairman, 
O. D. SCOTT, Secretary. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, announced 
that the Senate had passed without amendment the bill (H. R. 10102) 
making an appropriation to supply a deficiency in the appropriation 
for the contingent expenses of the House of Representatives. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which concurrence was requested, the bill (H. R. 7619) mak- 
ing appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1891, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that the Senate di to the 
amendments of the House to the bill (H. R. 977) for the erection of a 
public building at New London, Conn., asked for a conference with 
the House on the bill and amendments, and had appointed Mr. SPOONER, 
Mr. QUAY, and Mr. Vest.conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the Senate had to the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1477) to in- 
crease the appropriation for the erection of a public building at Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

Also, that the Senate agreed to the concurrent resolution of the 
House authorizing the printing of the report of the Director of the Mint 
on the production of precious metals in the United States for 1889. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution: 

ved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed, in addition to the usual number, 3,500 copies of the annual report of 
the National Academy of Sciences for 1889, in octavo form, of which 1,000 copies 
shail be for the use of the Senate, 2,000 copies for the use of the House of Repre- 


sentatives, and 500 Sope for the use of the National Academy of Sciences: and 
that there be printed, in addition to the usual number, 2,300 copies, in quarto 


fi of the Memoirs of the Nationa] Acad: pesa which accompany the 
— for 1889. hen bes der Bali for the use of the Senate, 


823 for the use of the House of Representatives, and 1,500 copies for the 


use of the National Academy of Sciences. 
J TRANSPORTATION AND SALE OF MEAT PRODUCTS. 
Mr. RICHARDSON, from the Committee on Printing, submitted the 


following report: 

The Committee on Printing have 8 the Senate concurrent resolution 
to print 30,000 additional es of the re No. 829, of the Select Committee 
on the portation sii e of Meat ucts, and to report the same back 


to the House with the recommendation that it do 
The estimated cost of printing said report is Sl. and of the testimony $2,664. 
The concurrent resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurri: 
printed 30,000 additional copies of the report, No. 829, of the Select Commit 
on the Transportation and Sale of Meat ucts, of which 10,000 shall be for 
the use of the Senate and 20,000 for the use of the House of Representatives; and 
that there be printed 6,000 additional copies of the testimony accompanying the 
said report, of which 2,000 shall be for the use of the Senate and 4,000 copies for 
the use of the House of Representatives, 

The concurrent resolution was adopted. 

Mr. RICHARDSON moved to reconsider the vote by which the con- 
current resolution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to re- 
consider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE WILBER. 


Mr. MCKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order fixing 4 o’clock to-day as the hour for the eulogies on the late 
Representative Wilber, of New York, be vacated, and that Saturday, 
May 24, at 4 o’clock, be set apart for those eulogies. 

Mr. TRACEY. My colleague from New York [Mr. SHERMAN], who 
has charge of that matter, is not present, and I do not know that the 
change would be satisfactory to him. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I will state to the gentleman that I conferred 
with Mr. SHERMAN last night, and that the request which I now make 
is made with his concurrence. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House now resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and 
equalize the duty on imports, and for other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr, GROSVENOR in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the further consideration of the tariff bill. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, the encouragement, protection, and 
conservation of infant industries was the essential idea upon which 
protective tariff was originally instituted, and those who first main- 
tained and justified this system of taxation found its defense in that 
idea. The advocates of high tariff to-day profess to be actuated by a 
desire to sustain domestic enterprise and industries, They claim to 
antagonize any sort of foreign competition which will impair the vigor 
or diminish the rewards of American capital and American labor; they 
declare that investments made, skill employed, and brawn expended 
shall not be injuriously affected. 

Their system proposes to encourage those enterprises which have been 
built up and established under the invitation offered by its laws and 
regulations to the investment of capital and the application of labor. 

They have been accustomed to warn the country against the peril to 
business interests which they insist must inevitably result as a conse- 
quence of Democratic supremacy in legislation, and the practical en- 
forcement of Democratic policy. They have stretched their palms 
towards the skies and invoked deliverance from the hayoc and destruc- 
tion, which they prophesied would surely follow Democratic success, 
upon the material progress and business development of the country. 

In their triumph and the day of their power, they have been wont 
to say to all substantial interests and occupations ‘‘ Peace, be still! 
There is no danger of shock or detriment to your enterprises; field 
and factory, forge and furnace, mills and manufactories, art and agri- 
culture, brain and brawn, shall all be considered and conserved,” 

While it is not my purpose, Mr. Chairman, to attempt any elaborate 
general discussion of the bill now under consideration or to essay any 
important contribution to the philosophy involved in the great prob- 
lem of Federal taxation, recognizing, as I do, how much more ably, 
both in manner and matter, others are qualified for that task, still I 
wish to test in a practical way the consistency, sincerity, and soundness 
of Republican postulates and promises, as illustrated in one feature of 
the bill before us. 

I invite attention to paragraph 203, which I shall denominate as the 
industrial infanticide paragraph.“ It is as follows: 

Lead ore and lead dross, Il cents per pound: Provided, That silver ore and all 
other ores containing lead shall pay a duty of 1} cents per pound on the lead 
contained therein, according to sample and assay at the port of entry. 

The duty on lead ore and lead dross as fixed by this paragraph is 
the same as it is under the existing Jaw and has tas for years; but 
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the matter contained in the proviso proposes new, radical, and destruc- 
tive legislation and involves the cruel and unnecessary slaughter of a 
new, promising, and profitable infant industry. 

It had its birth only a few years ngo. Its young life fattened and 
thrived even under the dangerous nursing of Democracy. Genial sun- 
light and fostering conditions have gladdened its existence, and it has 

wn and waxed strong in all its infantile development. It was 
frealthfal and hopeful and was heir-apparent to unusual prosperity and 
dignity. Its baby innocence had harmed noone. It was incapable of 
conspiracy. It had the right to live, and move, and have its being, 
even by Republican authority and paternity. It was dandled on the 
knee of a Republican Secretary of the Treasury. Its little head was 
tted and caressed by the ablest Republican lawyer in the American 
Renate. It lifted its confiding eyes up to the face of the Republican 
party. Its tender heart trusted unreservedly in the assurances ex- 
pressed and implied by that party. It regarded that party as its father 
and natural protector. 

The first manifestation of paternal indifference to its well-being arose 
at the instigation of certain stalwart adults of protection, who began to 
look with jealousy upon the growth and comeliness of this promising 
infant, and appealed to the Secretary of the Treasury to save them from 
the encroachmentand protect them from the injury it was about to per- 

trate upon them, and then there came ‘‘a letter from itssire™ which 

oreshadowed its ultimate destruction. Remonstrance upon the part of 
its friends and investigation by the Secretary of the Treasury resulted 
in the recognition of its right to live, and that only Co onal en- 
actment could be its executioner. But thatis to be found and the fell 
work will be completed if paragraph 203 shall become law. 

Mr. Chairman, there have been established in the United States within 
the last decade, and in some cases within less than half that period, cer- 
tain important smelting and refining manufacturing enterprises, in 
which millions of dollars of American capital have been invested and 
many American laborers have been profitably employed. These en- 
terprises have found their chief inducement and essential prosperity in 
the importation from Mexico, our near neighbor, of silver-lead ores 
which have proven to be most important and useful agents as fluxing 
ores to aid in the reduction of our domestic dry and refractory ores. 

Under the law as it is and the rulings of different Secretaries of 
the Treasury, it has been held that these ores, where the commercial 
value of the silver predominated over that of the lead contained 
therein, could be admitted into our ports freeof duty. These fluxing 
ores are not produced in the United States in sufficient quantities to 
meet the demand therefor and supply the wants of domestic smelting 
works. Since the construction of our great international railroads into 
Mexico the importation of these silver-lead-bearing ores began and 
smelting works on the Rio Grande and elsewhere have been estab- 
lished and are now in a prosperous condition. 

During the greater part of the time in which they have been in oper- 
ation the total supply of lead in the United States, derived from native 
and Mexican ores er, has been short of the consumption. It is 
stated on what is believed to be competent authority that the scarcity 
of flux ore, notwithstanding the Mexican importations, is so great as 
to compel the running of smelting works at a rate much less than their 
capacity. 

Asshown in the views of the minority on the bill under consideration, 
the free admission of fluxing ores from Mexico has enabled our citi- 
gens to establish and maintain large smelting works at El Paso, Tex.; 
Argentine, Kans. ; Newark, N. J.; Kansas City, Mo., and a great many 
other places. At El Paso two large smelting works have been in opera- 
tion for more than two years. One of them employs 375 men the year 
round, disburses $700,000 annually, and produced $2,500,000 worth 
of bullion during the year 1889. It is stated that our people who are 
importing Mexican ores are not endeavoring to buy lead cheap and 
bring it into this country to sell it against American-produced lead, but 
that they are compelled to buy these ores for fluxing purposes, and the 
lead therein costs as much as the lead in the United States. It is, 
therefore, not a question of competition between foreign and domestic 
lead, but an auxiliary to smelting the more precious metal. 

Incidental to the success and development of these smelting indus- 
tries, we have been able to furnish freights for our international rail- 
roads, improve and stimulate our commerce with Mexico, and open up 
the way Jor better relations with its people. We have been approach- 
ing nearer to the consummation of desirable conditions of reciprocity 
with the Mexican Republic, an end much to be sought, and to which 
the great soldier-President of the United States so earnestly devoted the 
closing years of his conspicuous life. I firmly believe that if General 
Grant were alive this assault upon this growing industry would receive 
no encouragement, but rather censure and condemnation from him. 

The people of Mexico would trade with us if allowed to do so. They 
would give us a market for our Kansas corn, our Missouri and Kansas 
meat products, our Texas cattle, and American manufactures. With 
a proper policy on our part we could defy the efforts of England and 
Germany to control Mexican commerce, ` 

The graphical situation of the two countries, their diversity in 
natural products, the abundance of manufactures in ours and the scar- 
city thereof in theirs, our development in agriculture, with an abun- 


dant surplus for exportation; their primary conditions in industrial 
progress and constantly growing demands for what we can so easily 
supply; our markets and theirs so easy of access to each other with a 
wider and more liberal commercial intercourse; all these considerations 
and many others of weighty importance which might be enumerated 
emphasize the necessity for the promotion of enlarged and reciprocal 
interchanges in trade and the natural growth of business between these 
two neighboring and friendly republics, With less restrictions in com- 
merce and the cultivation of friendly relations between us the future 
is inviting both to us and the Mexican people, 

Everything that can be said in favor of more intimate association 
and closer commercial relations with our Canadian neighbor applies 
with equal force to our Mexican neighbor. It may be well for states- 
men to inquire what effect the exclusion of one of the chief commodi- 
ties of Mexican importation into our channels of business will have 
upon the future relations of the two countries. These silver- lead ores 
have been and are being brought into the United States in large quan- 
tities, and constitute an important basis of international trade, as well 
as afford our people the facility for supplying an article imperatively 
demanded for the healthfnl and prosperous exercise of the smelting 
industry. 

The duty which it is intended to im upon them, it is insisted, 
will absolutely prohibit their importation and result in the shutting 
down of the valuable works dependent upon them. Mr. Eells, an Ohio 
Republican, testified before the Committee on Ways and Means to the 
effect that it is not possible for the large interests now invested in 
smelting and refining tolive with the lead ores produced directly in this 


country. If these Mexican ores are shut out they will have to close 
down their works.“ Mr. Meyer, of Kansas City, Mo., affirmed the 
same thing. 


The prospect of the destruction of these interests and the inevitable 
resultant calamities have spread alarm in various portions of the coun- 
try. From all along the Rio Grande border—from El Paso, from 
Eagle Pass, from Laredoand San Antonio—telegrams signed by Repub- 
licans and Democrats have poured in upon the Texas delegation urging 
the necessity of averting theimpending danger. Boards of trade, city 
councils, and mass meetings have sent us such messages as the follow- 
ing from El Paso: 

RESOLUTIONS, 


Hon. S. W. T. LAN nan, Washington, D. C.: 

The Board of Trade of this city, at a meeting held this day, unanimously 
adopted the following resolution and request that the full Congressional dele- 
gation of this State present the same to the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House and urge its favorable consideration; r 

“ Whereas it is proposed by a majority of the Committee on Ways and Means 
to 83 the imposition of a duty of one 1) cents a pound on silver-lead 
ores; an 

** Whereas the bulk of such ores are imported to the United States from the Re- 

ublic of Mexico, and the imposition of this duty would result in a practical pro- 

ibition on such importations; and 

* Whereas these ores are necessary for the operation and maintenance of many 
large and valuable smelting industries at this point and at other points on the 
frontier of Texas; and 

** Whereas the closing of these smelters would paralyze the dry-ore industries 
of New Mexico, Arizona, and Texas, resulting in throwing thousands of miners 
and laborers out of employment in those localities,and further prove most dis- 
astrous to the growing commerce between the United States and the Republic 
of Mexico, inasmuch as these ores constitute almost the sole purchasing product 
which Mexico has to exchange for commodities and wares of American manu- 
facture: Therefore, 

“Be it resolved, That we earnestly protest against the imposition of the pro- 
paea duty and urge upon the Ways and Means Committee and upon all our 

opresentatives to take such action as may foster rather than retard the growing 
commerce between the United States and the Republic of Mexico,” 

5 W. M. JAMES, President. 

ttest: 


C. W. FASSETT, Secretary. 


Resolved by the city council of the city of El Paso, Tex., That we most earnestly 
protest, in the interest, not only of the city, but of the entire southwestern bor- 
der, against the proposed levy of a duty on lend ores, for the following reasons: 

First, such a duty would seriously impair the friendly relations that exist be- 
tween the two Republics, 

Secondly, it would cripple if not utterly destroy the extensive international 
commerce along this border. 

Thirdly, it would throw out of employment thousands of American citizens 
now engaged in profitable e between the two countries. 

And be it further resolved, That we heartily indorse the resolutions on the sub- 
ject adopted by the Board of Trade, and also those adopted by the Republican 
organization of this oity. 

And be it further resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, 


Mr. Chairman, the complaint against this proposed duty is not merely 
local and confined to our Mexican frontier, nor is this merely a local 
question, as the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] would 
have us believe, but remonstrance comes from those who have their 
capital invested in smelting works in different States and Territories 
of the Union. Nor is it confined to the owners and operators of these 
establishments. There comes a voice from Kansas, from the Farmers 
and Laborers’ Alliance of Kansas, loudly protesting. 

Kansas, with its depressed agricultural conditions; Kansas, with its 
mortgage-encumbered farms; Kansas, burning its corn for want of a 
market; Kansas, the great central object-lesson in the mournfal pict- 
ure of industrial gloom; tax-ridden, debt-burdened, market-seeking 
K through its representatives of oppressed agricultural manhood, 
the mainspring of whose existence has been pressed down to the last 


receding point, furnishes me a better and stronger argument than any 
Ican advance. I received a few days ago the following circular-letter. 
I do not know the writer, nor have I any acquaintance with any of the 
county presidents mentioned therein, but I commend the substance of 
the letter to careful consideration: 

Kansas Crry, KANS., April 25, 1890, 


DEAR Ste: The following letter, addressed to the editor of the Rock Islander, 
of Rock Island, III., dated April 20, by Hon. B. H. Clover, president of the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance of Kansas, is respect fully submitted for your consideration: 


TRADE WITH MEXICO—THE REPUBLICAN SCHEME TO DESTROY IT—WHAT THE 
KANSAS FARMERS AND LABORERS THINK OF IT—LETTER FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE FARMERS AND LABORERS’ ALLIANCE, 


[Presidents' office, Farmers and Laborers’ Alliance of Kansas. Officers: B. 
H. Clover, president, Cambridge, Kans.; W. H. Biddle, vice-president, Augusta, 
Kans.; J. B. French, secretary, Hutchinson, Kans.; H. Baughman, treasurer, 
Burton, Kans,; A. E. Dickinson, lecturer, Meriden, Kans.} 

CANBRIDGE, Kans., April 20, 1890, 


To the Editor of the Rock Islander : 

Dran Sim: Your note of the 15th was duly received. Absence from home 
prevented an earlier sepi: 

Theputting of a tarif on the Mexican ore would, to my mind, be a serious 
blow to our interests, both agricultural and other industries, The smelting es- 
tablishments now in operation would be seriously crippled in their “infancy,” 
and the consequent shutting out of our products from the markets of Mexico 
would be a serious matter to us. 

Railroads must pay their dividends, interest. and taxes, and the cutting of 
of the transportation of these ores and of the other business thereby created 
would lay a much heavier burden on the farming interest. £ 

If we are to have free coi of silver it must not be limited, either directly 
or indirectly, because that tends to the creation of a bullion trust. 

The meeting of the er eee ofthe Farmers and Laborers’ Alliance 
of Kansas unanimously a resolution demanding the admittance of these 
ores free, Sometimes free trade is the best protection, and this seems to be one 
of the matters in which that rule willapply, By this the greatagricultural and 
industrial interests are protected from injury and the business of the railroads 
is also protected. And so is the smelting business protected, which I believe is 
the ection idea in general. 

I fee] very sure that the conditions that will be brought about by a taxation 
of the silver-bearing lead ores of Mexico will be disastrous to the best interests 
of agriculture in the West, which is the all-overshadowing interest; and also 
an injury to the manufacturing and laboring interest of the West. We can not 
slam the door in our neighbor's face and then expect his friendship if we do it. 

I look upon this measure of taxation as being more in the interest of the cur- 
rency contractionists than any other interest, and as the South and West are 
almost universally demanding free coinage of silver contraction of the supply 
of silver bullion is in the interest of dear money. I do not think there will ever 
be gold and silverenough to makea basis broad enough foracireulating medium 
to rest upon sufficient to do the business of the country unless it should be 
“wate: freely. Therefore every interest that demands more money" 
should be “‘forninst” this taxation. 

Yours, truly, 


Hon. S. W. T. LAN HA, 

1136 strest, northwest, 

This, Mr. Chairman, is certainly one of, the instances in which a 
growing infant industry can be protected by letting it alone and with- 
out invoking the taxing power. To tax it is to destroy it; to let it 
rely upon its own energy and activity, under the law by virtue of 
which it was created, is to afford it the highest and best protection. 
When you have destroyed it by taxing it out of existence what will be 
the result? English capital and foreign syndicates are waiting and 
watching the opportunity to transfer all its benefits to other countries 
and seize with it the valuable prize of the Mexican trade. Retalia- 
tory measures upon the part of Mexico will ensue, to the exclusion of 
our exports and to the closing of its markets against us, 

To its free zone will be added other impediments to our border 
trade; and that good-will and appropriate international commercial in- 
tercourse which ought to be and could be fostered and conserved and 
ultimately established between us and its 12,000,000 of people will, it is 
feared, be indefinitely deferred if not finally prevented. The follow- 
ing, from a newspaper published in the City of Mexico, may be read 
with profit by those who desire to understand the situation: 
RECIPROCITY WITH MEXICO—AMERICAN INTERESTS IN THAT COUNTRY SERI- 

OUSLY AFFECTED BY THE FIGHT ON MEXICAN ORES, 
[From the Two Republics newspaper, of the City of Mexico, April 4] 

One of the results of the short-sighted policy of the American Government in 
2 Mexican silver-lead ores will soon become manifest. Up to the issu- 
ance of the Windom circular, which struck the first blow at Mexican ores, a 
large and profitable trade was being developed between the United States and 
Mexico, to the mutual profit of American owners of smelters and the owners of 
Mexican mines. This trafic was contributing directly to the increase of com- 
mercial transactions of every description. Mexican miners and dealers in ores 
who found purchasers in the United States were making purchases there which 
had till then been made in Europe. The partial destruction of the ore trade b 
Mr, Windom is to be followed, it seems, by the total destruction of that busi- 
ness by Congressional action. When it became understood that the American 
Jead men were strong enough to carry their point in their fight for the exclu- 
sion of Mexican ores, capitalists acquainted with the facts in the matter atonce 
saw a favorable opportunity to reap the profits which had formerly been the 
reward of the enterprise of the owners of American smelters. Hence compa- 
nies were organized for the erection of smelters in this country, the greater part 
of the eapital employed coming from Europe. 

President Diaz, in his message to Congress, states that the Government has con- 
tracted with one company for the erection of five reduction works in as many 
parts of the Republic. We have no doubt that many works of the kind will be 
erected without contracts with the Government, and it is to be supposed that 
within a very short time all Mexican ores will be treated in the country, The 
miners and laborers of the country, as well as the capitalists who erect the works, 
will be greatly benefited. The action of the American Government will re- 
dound directly and powerfully to the advan of this country. If the same 


B. H. CLOVER. 


results could have been brought about by the Mexican Government the neces- 

sary action would perhaps long since have been taken. 

4 Jnfortunately the good turn which the Government of the United States has 
one 


Mexico was not intentional, and therefore neither the Americans who 


have been injured by the new turn affairs have taken nor those who have been 
benefited can make any capital outof it. On the contrary, the action of the 
Government at Wash: is ed in this country as unfriendly. Mexi- 
ean ores will not only on Mexican soil, but their proceeds will, 
wherever conditions are even, go to Europe in payment for purchases which 
were being made in the Uni States previous to the destruction of the ore 
trade between the two Republics, 

There can be no doubt that the American people are commence! to realize 
the value of close commercial relations with this country, but as the condi- 
tions of the trade are not sufficiently understood to cause any very general op- 
position to the intrigues of the representatives of private interests which are cal- 
culated to retard a consummation sincerely desired by a 9 of the people. 
It is not generally known in the United States that acquiescence in the demands 
of the lead-men means a serious injury in this country to American business, 
The majority of the manufacturers of the United States, who for reasons of lit- 
tle weight approve the present h duty on sugar, are probably unaware that 
it was the sugar interest which killed the Grant-Romero sat! Recast treaty, 
thereby preventing the opening up of a large market to certain important 
American manufactures, 

It is to be hoped and presumed that when the American people become more 
familiar with the conditions upon which a large trade between the two coun- 
tries depends, they will not regard with so much complacency as they now do 
the intrigues of persons who in promoting their individual interest are injuring 
those of the nation. 

While Mexico is to be heartily congratulated on the result of the work of the 
lead-men of the United States, the American people are fit subjects for condo- 
lence. Mr. Windom and Mr. McKixiey may have the satisfaction of knowing 
that they are promoting a great industry in Mexico, but they can not long shut 
their poe to the fact that they are directly injuring American trade in this 
coun — 

Mr. Chairman, can the Republican party afford to break faith with 
our own people; can it afford to ruin the business interests of Ameri- 
can citizens entered into and successfully operated on the faith of the 
integrity of laws of its own enactment? Will it not pause and re- 
fleet upon the seriousness of the consequences? Can you not accom- 
plish the partian objects of your measure and enforce your distinctive 
policy of high taxation without adding to your already burdened con- 
scìence the crime of industrial infanticide? 

Mr. Chairman, the final accomplishment may be delayed, monopoly 
may have its sway yet a little while longer, class legislation and mis- 
rule may continue for a season, but the time hastens when the Dem- 
ocratic idea of Federal taxation will prevail, when necessary revenue 
and taxes for public purposes alone will be the controlling idea in our 
tariffsystem. Already your annual appropriations amount to nearly one- 
third of the entire circulating medium of the country; you are constantly 
swelling the burden, You can not much longer decrease and prohibit 
importations in order to reduce the revenue. 

The intervening sacrifice will be great, but you will yet see the time 
when, to get the necessary money to defray the e of your Govern- 
ment, a freer trade and a greater stimulus to importations will be your 
only resort, and however reluctant you may be to adopt these instru- 
mentalities you will be unable to withstand the inexorable law of 
necessity and the constitutional policy of Democracy, as embodied in 
the doctrince of a tariff for revenue only.“ [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

I yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman from Georgia 
LMr. BARNES]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Georgia is recognized. 


[Mr. BARNES withholds his remarks for revision. See Appendix. 


Mr. MCADOO. Mr. Chairman, if I were the most radical but far- 
seeing protectionist I should vote against this bill, because I believe 
that in the end any such abuse of the taxing power must lead to the 
total destruction of what has been called the American system. That 
this opinion is shared by the wisest and most expert of those who favor 
that system, I am well aware. 

The distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY ] claims that 
this bill is the correct interpretation of the voice of the people, as ex- 
pressed at the last Presidential election. If this bill could be submitted 
for passage, after a full discussion, by the popular vote, and could then 
at a fair election receive the votes of the majority of the American peo- 
ple, if would give rise to grave apprehensions as to the wisdom and un- 
selfish patriotism of our people. It is moreover a new departure in 
many respects from the former declarations of the majority. 

It is not necessary in this discussion to thrash the whipped straw in 
the broad field between protection and free trade. I have no hesita- 
tion, however, for myself, in saying that I have never been in sym- 
pathy with those radical advocates who insist upon so narrowing the 
practical question now presented to the American people. To reduce 
the revenues to the wants of an economical administration of the Goy- 
ernment, make free the raw materials of manufacture, and so adjust 
the duties on manufactured articles as to beget fair competition and 
prevent monopoly, these seem to me the practical phases of this ques- 
tion demanding immediate action to relieve an oppressed and overbur- 
dened people and to restore a deeaying commerce. The policy now 
proposed is evidently intended to make foreign commerce all but crimi- 
nal, beget a carnival of selfishness among the unduly protected bene- 
ficiaries, and provoke retaliation in the end against American products, 
force unnatural immigration, tempt foreign capital, and be followed by 
dangers to our system of government, 

There is no argument, to my mind, against the theory of freedom of 
commerce, no more than against universal . This millennium 
era of universal peace and freedom can only be reached in the high- 
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water mark of advanced civilization and the leveling up of the general 
average of human intelligence, coupled with universal emancipation. 
Until that time, exceptions will prevail against the general rule, and 
limited protection, under special conditions and during special periods 
of national progression, as admitted by John Stuart Mill, will more or 
less prevail. The total abolition of customs duties can only come about 
from a revolution in the mode of raising revenue and the 3 
of taxation now prevailing. The present bill, however, and the atti- 
tude of the majority, is a step backward in civilization, and an attempt 
to out wit the laws of nature and to evade the rules of common honesty. 

If the time permitted, I would be glad to show that what the major- 
ity now contend for is not the American protective policy of the former 

vocates of such a system, both in the old Whig and Democratic par- 
ties. I am perfectly confident that were Henry Clay, often alluded to 
as the founder of this policy, and Silas Wright, a Democrat of conserva- 
tive tendency on the tariff question, members of this House, they would 
be found in unqualified opposition to this bill. Mr. Nahe pe in his 
speech on the tariff in the United States Senate, April 19 and 23, 1844, 
in concluding a remarkably able presentation of this question, said: 


Let me not be misunderstood. My argument is not between protection and 
non-protection. It is between that degree of protection which is incident to 
revenue and consistent with it, and prohibition destroying revenue and con- 
ferring monopoly. Iam willing to w the whole mass of the revenue from 
customs, from sixteen to twenty millions of dollars a year, between the domestic 
and foreign competing interests, for the protection of the former, but I am not 
willing to shut out competition, break up our commerce, and destroy our 
revenue to favor any interest. I believe such a policy unequal and unjust, that 
it will unreasonably burden the exporting interests and must finally fal! with 
crushing weight upon the workingman. 


7 J 

If Mr. Wright were now living, he would he called a free-trader, 
I presume, by the advocates of this bill. Among the hosts of in- 
trenched selfishness, moderation or honest criticism is denounced as 
treason to the country. 

As is well known, Mr. Clay was eminently conservative on this ques- 
tion, and would not recognize in this bill the offspring of which he is 
the reputed father. While he believed that the protective system was 
well suited to a great territory like the United States during the forma- 
tive period of its manufactures, he had no hesitation in declaring against 
the universality of the rule, saying that were he an Englishman he 
would be a free-trader. He would, therefore, have failed to share the 
satisfaction of the blinded advocates of overprotection who hail the 
small faction of English protectionists who advocate a mild protective 
policy as friends and brethren. 

The truth is, that the so-called fuir-traders or protectionists in Eng- 
land are our bitterest enemies, and their growth in numbers should 
occasion alarm. It is not the adoption of our present policy on broad 
and general principles that they advise and urge, but in reality they 
represent the growing desire for retaliation now appearing in almost 
every country of Europe, as against the Republican declaration of the 
Harrison campaign, in favor of the exclusion of all foreign commerce 
and a desire to make duties, not only protective, but prohibitory, If 
we make our duties prohibitory we must expect retaliation against our 
wheat, corn, pork, and kindred products. 

Let me warn the manufacturer who may have consented to the loss 
of his fat, to the debilitation of his system, during recent campaigns, 
and who now demands his pound of flesh in repayment from the major- 
ity of the Ways and Means Committee, that he may be penning up the 
angry waters of discontent with existing conditions until they burst 
their confines to his destruction. When the farmers of the West and 
South discover that a tariff on watermelons, huckleberries, and butter- 
milk means nothing, and that a tariff on clothes, implements, and all 
necessaries means everything, they may not in their indignation at the 
revelation, be willing to meet you in fair compromise. You can not 
always silence demand for practical reform by crying protection and 
free trade. [Applause.] Between the universalism of Herbert Spen- 
cer and the paternal nationalism of the new school, between Cobden 
and Carey, between no tariff and prohibitive protection, is there no 
middle ground for practical reform of existing abuses? 

In the last Presidential campaign the Republican party stated to the 
country that on the question of the tariff they stood for two things: 
First, unselfish devotion to the workingman; and, second, violent an- 
tagonism to all foreign countries in active competition with us. Cap- 
ital gladly contributed, in the interest of labor, with which it is en- 

seemingly in an incessant warfare, an unusually large sum of 
money for election pu Out of its disinterested love of labor it 
restricts the market in which it must buy, while necessarily leaving 
open the flood-gates of immigration to underbid it for employment. 
It says to commerce, You must not land on our shores the products of 
alien labor, and the foreigner thus deprived of employment at home it 
welcomes as a competitor inthe labor market to underbid the Ameri- 
can operative. 

When nnder unreasonable restrictions, made to prohibit the landing 
of foreign products on the quays of New York, you force the human 
stream of the unemployed of other lands, tojoin the multitude compet- 
ing for the right to work in our own, and bring to our shores the 
powerful foreign syndicates now rapidly purchasing and controlling the 
very industries which you have unduly protected, how are you pro- 


tecting American labor? If you desire absolute isolation, the logic of 
this bill leads to prohibition of immigration and stringent laws 

the investment of rare, capital; then behind these barricades against 
the universe, these fortifications against human intercourse, paternal and 
class government will undoubtedly prevail, and having made your 
country a huge jail to imprison commerce and foreign intercourse, boast 
of freedom if you will. 

If the foreigner can not compete under reasonable terms in the open 
market, he will of necessity bring his capital within the shelter of the 
prohibitive law, but still open to the labor of the world—control your 
industries, and drain our land of the profits of the toil of our people to 
benefit himself and his own country. If you dam the water at one 
point, allowing no egress, it must of necessity overflow your dam or 
force a vent in some other way. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that your depots can not accommodate 
the throng of immigrants, and the English newspapers bristle with the 
advertisements of syndicates to purchase American industries or to 
control American land and interests, Our land in 1888 was littered 
with the flying tracts of Republican propagandists and the wild exag- 
gerations of the beneficiaries of present and proposed abuses, crying out 
the intensity of their Americanism. Men who spend their wealth, 
wrung from American labor, coddling the British aristocracy, and will- 
ing to partake of the social crumbs that fall from the tables of the for- 
eign classes; men who are transported into rapturous delight if the 
ean by American dollars purchase an alliance with the bankrupt, dé- 
bilitated, and debauched remnants of an almost defunct European titled 
vagabondocracy, were the first to denounce Democrats as nothing short 
of traitors to their country because they threatened the swelling of their 
profits and the permanency of their rule. [Applause] 

Happily this mock patriotism has uncov itself and can never 
again deceive our le. Waving the American flag in the crisis of 
a political campaign, is not the sole evidence of love of country. We 
want the American flag to wave, not only in political campaigns, but 
now, and always, over the countless homes of prosperous and free 
American citizens, owning their own homes and unoppressed by the 
burdens of government. 

‘*Elect Benjamin Harrison President, they cried, “and the British 
lion shall become a lap-dog lapping the milk of our toleration and gen- 
erosity, or a curiosity in the new Zoological Park.“ Well, Mr. Har- 
rison was elected, and John Bull is rapidly acquiring the title-deed to 
our properties, while we may hereafter toil to enrich him. 

“ Elect Benjamin Harrison,“ they cried, ‘‘and with a stroke of our 
pen, with the noise of our protestations, we will change, when we so 
will, the political maps of Europe and the Americas.’’ Well, Mr. Har- 
rison was elected; but, tell it not in Gath, whisper it not in Askelon,’’ 
the roar of the ante-election Jingo lion has become the soft cooing of 
the Mugwump dove. [Laughter. ] 

“Elect Benjamin Harrison President,“ they cried, and you, ye toil- 
ers of America, shall live in luxury, wax fat on the fare of kings, and be 
clothed in purple and fine linen.“ Well, Mr. Harrison was elected; 
but you have made impossible, not only the purple and linen, but made 
lessaccessible the woolen garment, which is lifeitself. Take the blanket 
off the shivering poor that you may enrich the Croesus of a thousand 
flocks, guarded on our great plains by a few men and dogs; pay a bounty 
on the half hundred sheep or less owned as a mere incident to the farm, 
that you may have excuse to rob their owner himselfof the very means 
of existence, Throw glowing periods into your eulogies of the Ameri- 
can workingman, and then put tariff wool beyond his reach, but make 
free the wretched rags of Europe to your shoddy mills, and clothe him 
in garments which have weight without warmth and gloss without 
endurance and are poor and shabby before they should have begun to 
show signs of wear, and which, whatever the price, can never be called 
cheap. Then, while your workingman whom you so love goes clothed 
in the resurrected and rejuvenated tatters of beggary or the discarded 

rments of disdainful luxury, cry out for a commerce with South 

merica and Australia, whose wools you make only possible to the rich. 
The history of an American shoddy coat more variegated in its compo- 
nent parts than that of Joseph's in colors would read like a romance 
in the hands of genius. [Laughter.] 

Why did you and the manufacturers, at least some of them, retreat 
from a demand for the reduction of wool duties and actually propose 
an increase? The true history of this movement reveals the inherent 
viciousness of your present policy. Wool was considered as ripe for 
shearing on the tariff list, but wool-was well organized, and its onan 
izers stood up and said to you, Men and brethren, in the day that 
put the knife of tariff red uction on wool, in that day we demand free 
cloth and many other such things. Nay, more, we demand forthwith 
an increase. No consideration of the merits of an item standing by 
itself, but a confraternity of extreme selfishness and rapacity is the 
existing order. How long think you would wool stand alone? But 
wool threatens, like Samson, toshake the pillars of your edifice to their 
foundations, and you have not the courage to meet the challen 
the existing system is not more damaged by such conduct than by the 
fiercest assaults of its enemies, it must indeed be deep-rooted in public 
confidence. 

Yon are concerned solely for Jabor, and yet the customs officer is to 
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continue to follow the horde of Canadian wood-choppers, to collect du 
on the foreign axes chopping American trees, protected for labor, whi 
pays the duty in increased rents and added prices for the table on which 
it eats its meals, the chair in which it sits, the bed on which it sleeps, 
and the coffin in which it is buried, while in the background the mill- 
ionaire lumber-owner adds his contributions to the rich coffers of Mr. 
QUAY, made efficacious in campaigns by the pious benedictions of Mr. 
Wanamaker. [Applause and laughter on the Democratic side.] 

You continue to tax his salt, made in the laboratory of nature, and 
then felicitate him that you have changed the indirect tariff on his 
sugar to a direct bounty. 

You love the workingman so much that you add to the price of his 
dinner-pail and canned vegetables on the rumor of an explorer as to de- 
posits of tin. Supposing this to be true, are the protestations of all 
the people who use tin and the army of workers who labor with that 
metal to go for naught? But those who can gravely proceed to put 
wheat on the tariff list, to protect the American farmer from the wheat 
which does not and will not come here, find no difficulty in protecting 
a new industry, as yet in the womb of the future, in the speculative 
region of chance. Well, if you must add to the price of the working- 
man’s dinner-pail, it was eminently fit that you should tax his humble 
dinner of corned beef and cabbage by putting a tariff on the latter. 

Through force, and not through grace, nor good will, did you relinquish 
from the hand of the tax-gatherer the hide that makes our leather. 
The good will of the cattle monopolists would not for the present repay 
the just indignation of the millions who wear shoes, or hides would 
have joined wool. I am satisfied that if you are continued in power 
the tariffed hide and the higher-priced shoe are among the certainties 
of the future. If you are going to put everything in land or sea, in act- 
ual being or in contemplated discovery, on the tariff list, then let me eall 
your attention to the juicy paw-paw of the wildwood, the attractive 
but somewhat astringent persimmon of the grove, or the clustering elder- 
berry of the wayside hedge the last betimes the interior works of the 
destructive pie, and, again, the wive, if not of commerce, let us trust 
of comity. [Laughter,] Shall the American paw-paw and the patri- 
otic persimmon be subjected to the keen competition of the date of 
Arabia and the fig of Turkey? Out upon it! Never! In the name of 
American labor, let us stand by the paw-paw and the poke-berry. 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

‘We often are reminded by our friends, the enemy, of the lost cause, 
but a cause has been lost or disappeared on their side in a mysterious 
way. Where is the cause of internal-revenue abolition? Where the 
fiery imprecations on this system? To whom was free fruit-brandy sur- 
rendered? Did it capitulate to the whisky ring, which you aforetime 
professed to fear so much? For what reason did you abandon alcohol 
used in the arts? Was it a moral spasm or mere prudential motives 
that caused the fountains of your indignant oratory against this tax- 
ation to become dry, and the broad and radical declarations of your 
national platform to dwindle down in practice to the mildest change 
in the law regarding tobacco? Was your indignation against these 
laws affected, and did it cease as the increased expenditures of Govern- 
ment began to decrease the surplus? It is quite evident that for the 
present you have changed front on the question of internal- revenue 
abolition, but you have demonstrated thatif the exigency should again 
occur you would adopt any cry that would prevent real and honest 
tariff revision. 

I warn the blinded selfishness that urges these abuses of legislation. 
If wealth can increase its gains by law, are you not preaching ‘‘ bloody 
instructions’’ to want to prostitute the same enginery to undo wealth ? 
If wealth by such laws can reap undue advantage and close out competi- 
tion, what answer will you make to want, which has the most votes, 
when it demands paternal government at first hands and for itself? 
You close out competition by law and form a trust to regulate domestic 
consumption, and then profess surprise at the radical demands coming 
every day from organizations, more or less socialistic in principle, asking 
that Government itself shall enter into active competition with these 
Frankensteins it has created, and which, under the present policy, have 
become more powerful than their creator. 

Your only safety lies in surrendering your exorbitant and unjust de- 
mands and in such reform of existing tariff and other laws as will be- 
get free and fair competition and restore the sovereignty of the individ- 
ual citizen and relieve him of the grievous burdens of unjust taxation. 
If you persevere in the present policy, you must in the end pay the fall 
penalty of such an abuse of power. Hitherto, in the vigorous youth 
of a new and virile country, we have been able to deviate from the 
strict rule which governs men and nations, and to seemingly evade the 
evil consequences, or, like man in vigorous and healthy youth, to re- 
cover quickly from a breach of natural law. 

But we approach a mature manhood; our population becomes more 
dense; our conditions are changing; the boundless public domain has 
well-nigh disappeared; the state is soon to become landless; the press- 
ure of competition, the conditions of existence ure to become harder, 
and we can no longer count on immunity from the results of our follies 
or our sins. Let us halt our steps and apply to Government the Jef- 
fersonian precepts, the wisest compromise between the tyranny of many 
in paternal government and the wild license of no government, and 


which makes the first concern of government justice to the individual, 
and takes no recognition of ially favored classes, For these prin- 
ciples we shall continue to battle, and, confident of the intelligence 
and patriotism of our people, we feel sure that however prolonged 
the contest, they must and will in the end prevail. 

Let us learn from the experience of other nations. Look at France 
in the past ing in the grasp of feudalism; a thousand petty des- 
pots ruling their blocks of slaves in black and barbarous cruelty; 
ceaseless and cruel abuses of the taxing power, grinding the souls and 
enslaving the bodies of their helpless victims. Then the growth of 
kingly absolutism, doing for the people what they could not do for 
themselves, freeing them from the thousand masters, that they might 
become the serfs of one, and so continue until absolutism itself went 
out in the wild night of frenzied revolution, in which brutality, engen- 
dered by wrong, vented its revenge in actions which still make up the 
most soul-stirring and bloody drama in the history of the race. 

The American people have seen with alarm the tremendous growth 
of corporate power, as the rise of a new feudalism; they see that power 
now in process of absorption by the absolution of the trust. May they 
soon see, by the peaceful revolution of the ballot-box, a return to the 
principles of government as breathed by the spirit and witnessed for 
by the letter of the Constitution, and in accord with the teachings of 
the fathers of the Republic. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

Before the conclusion of Mr. McADoo’s remarks, 

Mr. GEAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the time of the gentleman 
from New Jersey be extended. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I have no objection so far as I am con- 
cerned; in fact, the gentleman can have all of my time; but there are 
others who desire to be heard. 

Mr. McADOO. I shall occupy only a few moments longer. 

Mr. SPINOLA. I hope the Chair will allow the gentleman to have 
such time as he desires, to be taken, of course, from this side. 

Mr. FLOWER, Lask that he be allowed five minutes longer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from New 
Jersey will proceed for five minutes longer. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McADOO then resumed and concluded his remarks as above. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE was recognized. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman from Wis- 
consin proceeds, I understand he desires to occupy more time than the 
hour allotted under the rule. I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
he be permitted to extend beyond that hour, the time, of course, to be 
charged to that side of the discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee ? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, it is the 10th day of May, 
1890, It is the first session of the Fifty-first Congress. The House of 
Representatives, now under Republican control, is engaged in the dis- 
cussion of a tariff bill favorably reported by the Republican majority 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. It is opposed by the Demo- 
cratic minority. It is a Republican bill. Go back to the 10th day of 
May, 1888, the first session of the Fiftieth Congress. The House, then 
under Democratic control, was engaged in the discussion of a tariff bill 
favorably reported by the Democratic majority of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. It was opposed by the minority of that committee, 
It was a Democratic bill. 

Comparison and contrast between the Democratic tariff bill of 1888 
and the Republican tariff bill of 1890 will be made by this House and 
by the country. 

It is well to plainly understand and state the principles that give 
being and character to the two bills. They came from the same com- 
mittee, one from its Democratic majority in 1888, the other from its 
Republican majority in 1890, They refer to the same general subject, 
though it is but fair to note that while the Democratic measure only 
attempts to deal with less than one-third of the dutiable list, the Repub- 
lican bill revises the entire schedule. Each of these measures fixes 
rates of duties, each makes additions to the free-list. And yet these 
two bills, coming from the same committee, brought forth within the 
short space of two years, are radically different in parentage, in char- 
acter, in motive, and indestiny. [Applause.] 3 

They face in opposite directions, they are as wide apart in principle 
and design as a continent. An ocean could roll between them, and if 
each bill was consigned to the country and the home of its t body 
of friends, an ocean would roll between them. ee Ba A 

But let us, for the purpose of better observation and closer compari- 
son, keep them side by side. In whatever criticism I make of the 
Democratic bill and its principles and its foreign friends, I want to be 
understood as according to its authors and supporters here and in this 
country the same patriotic motives, the same desire for this country’s 
prosperity and the happiness of its people, which I hold moves and 
controls those who are devoted to the principles of the Republican bill. 

In this attitude of mind let us examine these measures. 

The Republican bill places a duty on wool, the Democratic bill 
places wool on the free-list. The Republican bill places a protective 
duty on all animals, vegetables, barley, hemp, tobacco, flax, and all 
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products of the soil; upon cotton goods, woolen goods, crockery, glass- 
ware, iron, steel, hardware, and cutlery. The Democratic bill places 
vegetables on the free-list, leaves but a revenue duty on all animals, 
on barley, and tobacco; moves toward a revenue duty on cottons, wool- 
ens, crockery, glassware, iron, steel, hardware, and cutlery. The Re- 
publican bill places sugar on the free-list; the Democratic bill places 
the duty on sugar at 65 per cent. 

It will be seen that these measures are most marvelously unlike. 
It is not accident or chance. It does not express vindictiveness to- 
ward the producers of wool or barley on the of the framers of the 
Democratic bill or personal hostility toward the sugar producers on 
the part of the framers of the Republican bill. It is because one bill 
favors the protection of American agriculture, manufactures, and labor, 
and the other bill opposes this policy; because the Republicans propose 
to save this market to this people whenever they can supply it and be- 
cause the Democrats propose to invite the other countries of the world 
to take this market from our people whenever it isin their power todo 
60. It is because the Republican bill seeks in the collection of its reve- 
nues to secure an equitably protective system ultimately and because 
the Democratic bill seeks in the collection of its revenues to secure a 
revenue system without any protection ultimately. The principlesare 
therefore exactly opposed. 

Their rates would not only be widely apart in the beginning, but each 
would move in exactly opposite directions and choose distinctively dif- 
ferent things for the datiable list. And when each system was per- 
fected the free- list of the one would be almost in its entirety the duti- 
able list of the other, 

The Republican system would place a tariff duty for protection upon 
foreign articles only the like of which can be supplied in this country. 
To be protective, that rate must be high enough upon the foreign arti- 
cle to insure the production of the domestic. J 

The Democratic system, developed, would place a duty for revenue 
only upon foreign articles the like of which can not he produced at 
home. Or, if compelled for the revenue to be placed upon foreign arti- 
cles the like of which can be produced in this country, the duty must 
be so low as not to insure domestic production of the article. If it is 
placed upon a foreign article the like of which is produced in this coun- 
try, and placed high enough to insure its production here, it at once 

from a revenue duty to a protective duty. 

This difference in policy is strikingly illustrated in the way the two 
bills have dealt with two most important articles of import, sugar and 
wool, It haying been shown after years of experiment that we could 
only produce about one-tenth of our sugar from cane, the Republican bill 
has reduced the revenue $54,000,000 by placing sugar on the free-list. 
The duties on wool, on the contrary, have been advanced, it being an 
article we can produce in this country and of which we need import 
none if properly protected. The Democratic bill reverses this policy, 
places a duty of 65 per cent. on sugar and puts wool on the free-list. 

This illustration might be indefinitely extended. It is unnecessary. 
It marks the division between the two measures perfectly, with as dis- 
tinct and unerring a line of cleavage as runs through the geological 
formation of the earth. It marks the difference in principle between 
the two political es of the United States, There is no middle 

und; the issue is made. Sir, we welcome it. Nor will we permit 
t to be obscured, or lost sight of, or changed, or shifted to other ground. 
On these lines must this contest be foughtoutto the end. [Applause. ] 

They are for the repeal of protective duties. Weare for their con- 
tinuance. ; 

We are for their continuance because of the radical diference be- 
e the United States and any of the competing countries of the 
wor! 

Itis conceded, sir, that we have great natural advantages over al- 
most all countries of the globe. We reach from Manitoba on the north 
to the tropics of Florida on the south, with an altitude extending 
from sea-level to 7,000 feet above. Under us are the treasures of 
the earth; mighty rivers as they run to the sea waste a power suff- 
cient to serve all the wants of all the people of the world. We have 
the natural conditions for an almost unlimited diversity of industry. 
We could maintain any one of those industries against the competition 
of the world if all the conditions which control, all the elements which 
constitute the value of production, were the same here that they are in 
foreign countries, But here all the conditions of life, the environment 
of the individual, are different. Here the limitations upon the intel- 
lectual growth and development, the social place, and the financial 
success and triumph of each person are fixed by his own character and 
power alone, I care not what his birth or station, though born to an 
inheritance of poverty and toil and obscurity, if he be capable, if he be 
honest, if he be industrious, if he have courage and pluck and persist- 
ence, he will win wealth and power and honor and fame. All around 
him lies inviting and unlimited opportunity. He can take what he 
chooses. Nay, more than that, he can take and choose again and again. 
He is barred irom no avocation, he is bound to no service. If profit 
and advancement do not come to him in his employment he can go to 
another where profit and advancement are at the command of his per- 
severanceand ability. He is no man's man.“ Ie is his own master, 
[Applause.] He begins as a laborer, he retires as an owner. There is 


scarcely the proprietor of a great factory, the owner of a great farm, the 


president of a great railroad in this country to-day who did not begin 
at the bottom, without money or help of friends, 

What are the conditions, what is the environment of the laborin, 
man of Europe? He lives ina country of limited extent, of limited 
opportunities, where the struggle for existence is his highest privi- 
l where the avenues of labor are crowded, where men push each 
other for places to stand and work, where wages are low and men are 
cheap. There is no public domain in which he is part owner, upon 
which he can find a free home. There are other uses for lands en 
agriculture there. The beantiful stretches of country, the splendid 
forests, the rich acres, lying mile on mile, the measure of the rank and 
power of some titled dignitary, are devoted to game preserves, land- 
scape gardening, and-artistic grounds. He can not break through the 
social lines that hem him in. He can not even choose his own calling. 
It is selected for him before he is old enough to have a choice. If his 
employer finds it necessary to reduce his wages he must accept the de- 
cree though it divides his last loaf. He learned his trade in childhood. 
He knows no other, and if he did he would not know where to find em- 
ployment in it. His life begins where after awhile it ends. He goes 
faithfully over the same course that his ancestors did. He can offer his 
boy nothing higher than the dead level of his own life. Helives where 
service must ever stand hat in hand, the hinges of the knee ever bent to 
secure and hold its place. 

This is but a glance at the best of European labor; it is not necessary 
to push the comparison further. It comes to us in every experience, 
the acknowledged difference in wages, the known conditions of the in- 
dividual and elasses of trade, the products of cheaper labor crowding 
our markets, able to pay a duty and then undersell the domestic product 
to capture the trade. Why, every steamer from every port except China 
comes loaded with living witness of the better conditions surrounding 
labor here than elsewhere. Not a few within the sound of my voice 
could speak of this difference from personal experience. Why, I re- 
member, when a boy upon the farm, watching the same family history 
repeated overand overagain. Usually they came singly; it was oftenest 
some strong yo man who came first, on whose cheap passage to this 
country the family expended all their earnings, on whose success in a 
new and unknown land the family centered all their hopes for the 
future. And it was never in vain. He came among us, knowing no 
English, with no capital except his young strength, his untiring in- 
dustry, his noble ambition. How he worked and how he saved, asif he 
were ever thinking of his obligation to those whom he had left behind 
and the hopes and possibilities for them here. At last he has enough to 
send for another brother, and then they work and save, and save and 
work together until finally, and oh the joy of that thought, there is 
enough to bring the old father and mother and the little brothers and 
sisters to this country, and they are a reunited family. And all this 
struggle, so full of domestic heroism and pathos, involving so 
sacrifices, so many hardships and privations, because the wages earn 
the chances offered, the promise given here are so immeasurably, soin- 
comparably superior. [ Applause. ] 

It is unnecessary to discuss here the causes underlying these condi- 
tions; they exist; we know it; all the world knows it. There is a dif- 
ference between this and other countries of the earth. There is a dif- 
ference in the social life. of the man who labors, in the way he lives 
and saves. There is a difference in the opportunities for which the man 
who labors seeks. There is a difference in the wages earned by the 
man who labors. 

And this, I maintain, is all there is of this question of the protective 
tariff. Why? Because the thing imported, the product of the farm 
or the product of the factory, is simply human labor materialized, 
human labor stored up, human thought and skill and sweat trans- 
formed, reduced to a useful, marketable, transportable product. It is 
early rising and late serving. It is long days in the glow of the hot 
sun or of the hot furnace. It is heavy burdens, hard blows, aching 
muscles, throbbing temples, whether it be imported as a product of the 
field or as a product of the loom, from the soil or from the shop; whether 
it comes as potatoes or pig-iron, as barley or as crockery, as wool or as 
woolens. [Applause.] And so I say it is all a question of labor, its 
opportunities, its environment, and its earnings. 

Why, sir, let us meet this question frankly and honest'y. If we were 
to import in flesh and blood the cheap labor of the world to farm the 
unoceupied lands, to build and operate extensively factories and shops 
throughout the country, if we were to import that foreign labor under 
contract at foreign rates of wages it would reduce every competing 
American farmer to the abject condition of the poor peasantry of the 
Old World. It would close every shop and factory ran by American 
hands, earning American wages. The farmer would as a result be 
forced to work every member of his family in season and ont, in doors 
and ont, without regard to age or sex, or fail because compelled to sell 
in competition with labor which spares neither woman nor child. The 
comfortable home of the factory hand could not be maintained in a con- 
test with hire which could only afford a hut. 

We have to-day upon our statutes a law imposing the heaviest = 
alties on him who to any foreign country and hires labor there 
and imports it into the United States, ‘This statute offers no obstruc- 
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tion to the foreign laborer when he comes to this country to hire here 
at American wages. We not only do not object to him personally, we 
welcome him to American opportunities, American citizenship, and 
American brotherhood. But the law says, make your contract to work 
in this country on the higher plane of American life, at the higher level 
of American wages. The law says this becanse it has determined not 
to subject its people to a competition with labor hired in the cheapest 
market of the world. But of what value is it to the people who work 
in this country if, instead of hiring labor abroad at foreign rates and 
bringing it here to work under that contract, the product of that labor 
be brought into free competition with the domestic product? 

Not a man upon that side dare vote for the repeal of that statute, 
and yet you favor a system designed to bring in, without restriction 
and without limit, the products ot that identical labor, both of the farm 
and factory. The Democratic policy would nullify the law, because it 
would be vastly cheaper to import the product of the labor than the 
labor itself. The Republican policy consistently sustains the law, be- 
cause it protects the American producer against ruinous importations 
of the product of that labor. 

„Ah, but there is aclass of imports,” say gentlemen upon the other 
side, that it will benefit labor to admit free of duty. Labor is not pro- 
tected by a duty on raw material. Give labor free raw material, they 
say, and it will have more constant employment and increased profit.“ 
Here we meet one of the most absurd and dishonest, yet one of the 
most insinuating and dangerous arguments of the uncompromising ene- 
mies of protection. ; 

They range through the entire list of importations and select and 
classify certain articles as raw materials. In the selection they are 
governed by the one principle that human nature is selfish. So when- 
ever labor can be tempted with an immediate advantage, whenever 
manufacturers, blind to certain future peril, can be ensnared by the 
promise of present gain, and whenever there is a fair chance to advance 
political interests by naming some article of import à raw material,“ 
it is promptly so christened and designated for the free-list. Then the 
manufacturers and the workingmen who mold that article are sought 
out. They are told that, while it may be weil enough to retain a duty 
upon their finished product, they will get great advantage if they can 
buy this article in some country where it can be produced cheaper than 
here and import it duty free. This is good generalship on the part of 
gentlemen who are opposed to all protection; this is dividing up the 
opposition and defeating them in platoons. 

Pursuant to this the Mills bill made wool free and named it raw ma- 
terial. The farmer thought it allover. He did not like it. He knew 
that the wool cost him money, cost him labor. He was not able to see 
why the product of his skill and his labor and his investment was not 
entitled to the same protection against cheaper foreign labor and cheaper 
foreign capital as that of the manufacturer to whom he sold his wool. 

He remembered how he began the business of producing wool; how 
he cleared the land, broke it up and subdued the soil, seeded it for 
pasture, fenced it, turned in the sheep; how season following season he 
planted and sowed and reaped, that he might bring them through the 
winters; how he fed them and cared for them; how he washed them 
and sheared them, finished and prepared the fleece for market, and 
the conviction seized him that he had been manufacturing wool at 
every step and with every stroke of labor all these years; that it wasa 
continuing process, that its production was to him what cloth is to 
the manufucturer, thaf the party that called his finished product raw 
ma erial was either a Stupid lot or a bad lot and probably both, and he 
went out on election day and voted you down; and, gentlemen, he will 
do so again. [Applause.] 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that a small petition of a few New England 
manufacturers asking for free wool has been unfurled asa banner of 
free trade, under which the lines are formed upon the other side. I know 
that the emissaries of that doctrine are busy working in and out among 
the Eastern manufacturers to win them over to the idea that this isa 
„raw material. And I do believe that under the depression of enor- 
mous importations of manufactures of wool, pouring in and over the 
loose lines of the schedule of 1883, some of the manufacturers have 
been weak and foolish enough to walk into this free-trade trap. But, 
sir, in all kindness to them here to-day, let mesay, haveacare! When 
you start your looms on free wool they will weave their own winding 
sheet for their own burial. The end will come quickly. When you 
scramble to that selfish vantage ground and seek to build your pros- 
perity upon the shoulders of agriculture, prepare to go down with it, 
to the world’s level, This admonition is not limited to the maufact- 
urers of wool; it extends to the manufacturers of every class who 
blindly hold or seek to seeure this advantage. Gentlemen, make no 
mistake! Beware of this free-trade snare of raw material!’’ The 
“raw material“ of one section of this country is but the manufactured 
product of another, and the justice-loving people of the United States 
will never tolerate a “‘lop-sided’’ system of protection for the benefit 
of a particular class or section. Heed the warning now! Attempt to 


foist that upon the farmers of this country, who with their labor turn 
out a product that you with your labor still further develop, and no 
power will stay the swift destruction of the best economic system the 
civilized world has ever seen applied. [Applause. ] 


Let us understand each other clearly. I say no article can be found 
upon the dutiable list in the bill under consideration which is not in 
whole or in part the product of labor, and we have endeavored to make 
it dutiable in proportion to the labor in it. The material upon which 
the labor is wrought has no value except as it is capable of being 
wrought. If you would find the real raw material of which it is com- 
posed go to the standing tree in the forest, worth no more in its place 
than the shade it affords; to the ore lying deep in the earth, worth no 
more in its bed than the rocks and dirt which cover it. But where and 
how did it get its great value, warranting its transportation thousands 
of miles? Ah, man sought it out. He felled the tree, he hewed 
it, he cut, he sawed, heshaped. He searched for ore; he digged and 
tunneled and drilled and blasted and brought it to the surface and 
melted and molded and fashioned it to the form desired, When was 
it raw material? When he first took it from the hand of nature. 
When did it cease to be raw material? When he first laid the hand of 
labor upon it. Every blow he struck, every thought which passed 
into it, changing it from the original, was a material and essential part 
of the process of manufacture; and when he turned it ont finished for 
the market, a thing of value, what was there in it which made it valu- 
able? Why, the labor in it. And when he shipped it to the United 
States to compete with a like article produced here and we met it at 
the custom-house with a protective tariff, what was that tariff on? 
Why, it was on the valuable part of that article, the labor in it. And 
what was protected by that duty? Why, the valuable part of the do- 
mestic article which the foreign came to crowd out, the labor in it, 
[Applause. ] 

Gentlemen may reason upon any line they choose; thsy may approach 
the subject from either side; but, sir, there is no escape from the con- 
clusion that labor is the great issue involved. The workers in every 
field of industry in this broad land are the ones vitally interested. 

The cost of the labor in every product is practically the cost of the 
product. Nowhere in the world is the stan of living as high, no- 
where are the earnings so large as with us here, If we repeal the pro- 
tective duties we must contest for the markets with labor paid less and 
living poorer. In every such contest it is not alone with Great Britain. 
There is no exclusion. It is with China, with Russia, with India, with 
Belgium, with Bohemia, with all Europe, eastern and western, ay, 
with the world. The market price of every product will be fixed by 
the cost of the cheapest labor which can produce it abundantly. The 
struggle will not be upon the ground of our selection. The inevitable 
law which would then have full sway will direct and fix the contest 
wherever our disadvantage will be the greatest. Not on the mountain 
top, but in the mire; not in the grain-fields of the imperial Northwest, 
but on the plains of India, the black lands of Russia; not in the decent 
and comfortable factory here, but in the crowded garret factories of 
Europe. ‘There is where we will find our competitors in this open fight. 
Sir, in eyery single instance we will quit beaten, wherever the Ameri- 
can laborer refuses to make the reduction in living and in wages neces- 
ag 15 equalize the labor cost with the cheapest production of the 
world. 

Assume that you have repealed the protective duties; that your action 
has flashed around the world; that you have whitened the seas with 
foreign vessels loaded with foreign imports; that you have lashed to 
foam the blue waters of our harbors with the hurrying rush of foreign 
commerce; and that you have filled our wharves with the cords of cheap 
products. Alas, you have done more than that; you have stopped the 
looms of every Lowell in the land, put out the fires of every Pittsburgh, 
stilled as with the hush of death the busy industries of my State, which 
give employment and support to nearly one-fifth of the entire population, 
extended toevery manufactory of the entire country, and you have done 
more than this. What follows? Why, just so long as there is public 
land just so long will the stagnant streams of all other industries flow 
over into agriculture. There to begin with is a free home, an unlimited 
chance to work, a certainty of living, and some independence. Add 
this number to the already largely predominating population and then 
look for the result in the rising tide of overproduction. More than this, 
these people were formerly consumers of agricultural products, but 
under this system of revenue reform they have become producers of 
agricultural products. Under the protective system they were buyers; 
under the revenue system they become rivals and competitors, 

They have gone into the lucrative business recommended to them by 
Gladstone, of producing ‘‘ more cereals at low prices. And for what 
market? Ay, there is the consideration, ſor what market?“ Why 
of course for the world’s market, a market 5,000 miles from the West. 
Over these long lines of transportation by land and by water must go 
this increased product to still further depress an overcrowded market, 
a market where stand the lately emancipated serf of Russia, the half- 
clothed ryot of India, and the fellah of Egypt, each offering the product 
of his labor side by side with the new recruit of American farming. 

Mr. Chairman, it is to protect the labor of this country in the field 
and in the factory, to maintain existing occupations, to acquire other 
new and useful ones where possible, to hold certain the advantages of 
our country, that we have guarded the American industrial system as 
we would the very liberties of our peoplein this Republican bill. It 
is to preserve the markets of this country to our own producers that we 
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have kept the duties like a breastwork, high enough at every point to 
protect the man who is busy adding tothe sum of its wealth from assault 
from any foreign source. Whenever foreign products the like of which 
we can supply our own people with have been taking the market from 
us, there we have raised the barrier to the protective point, and we 
have no apology to make for it. We believe that in so doing we have 
responded toa patriotic duty. [Applause on the Republican side.] 


BARTHENWARE, CROCKERY, AND GLASSWARE, 


In earthen and glass wares the total importation last year was $18, 420, - 
634.57. This is all labor. There is no reason why every dollar’s worth 
of earthen and glass ware should not be of American production. We 
have the capital, we have the finest material in the world, we have the 
skill, but we pay more to the men who work that material from common 
earth to the thing of beauty and utility for the American consumer, 
Though some gentlemen and a certain political party would be glad to 
have them work for the same wagesas the Belgian and German workmen, 
they can not be forced to such hard terms; hence it is a question of giving 
them this market and this labor or giving it to the workmen on the 
other side. And, sir, in committee we voted to keep this industry on 
this side, and we believe the people willsustain us. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] They know that it means in pottery alone not only 
continuing the employment of 16,000 hands engaged and the support 
of 80,000 people, but that gaining this market fully will double the 
number of workmen, double the number of families supported by those 
workmen, and double the market they will make for everything they 
consume. They remember, too, that before 1860 we imported practi- 
cally all our crockery; that under Republican administration the duty 
was increased from 20 per cent. to 55 per cent.; that American capital 
was invested; that American labor was employed; that by 1880 we were 
manufacturing it in every State in the Union except one, and that un- 
der that duty of 55 per cent. we reduced the price steadily, year by 
year, until the reduction amounted to more than 40 per cent. below the 
price we had paid for crockery under a tariff for revenue only. And 
this, too, in an industry where machinery can scarcely be used at all. 
We had increased the world’s supply of crockery and we were no longer 
dependent on the foreign supply alone. 

MANUFACTURES OF IRON AND STEEL. 

The minority say to this country that Among other things upon 
which the duties are increased in this bill are iron and steel rods used 
in the manufacture of fencing wire, an article of absolute necessity to 
the farmers of the West.“ 

This statement will scarcely stampede the farmers of the West. 
There are seyeral reasons why it should not and why it will not. In 
the first place it is not true, and they are quite certain to find it out. 
They are almost sure, with their habits of thought and investigation 
to discover that there is no advance whatever on iron and steel rods 
used in the manufacture of fencing wire and in the manufacture of 
wire nails. 

But the Western farmer,“ concerning whom the gentlemen of the 
minority who hail from either the South or the East are so very consid- 
erate and solicitous, once interested in the investigation will probe it 
to the very bottom. They will remember that these wire rods from 
which fencing is manufactured, prior to the enactment of the present 
tariff law in 1883 by a Republican Congress, were practically all im- 
pore from Germany and cost the fence manufacturer in this country 

fty-four to sixty dollars per ton. The farmers will remember that 
they were paying about that time 9 and 10 cents a pound for the barbed 
wire made from these rods, Investigating further, they will find that 
when the tariff law of 1883 mad» an advance in the duty on the rods, 
and made it specific, so that the manufacturers of wire rods were not 
afraid of foreign undervaluations, they began to manufacture the 
wire rods extensively in this country instead of depending on the Ger- 
man rod manufacturers who were then furnishing nearly the total sup- 
ply of 150,000 tons. They will learn that the manufacture increased 
rapidly in the United States; that this year we shall make nearly 500, - 
000 tons of wire rods in the United States, and that under the compe- 
tition here at home we have reduced the price to $35 and $40 per ton. 
They will find, too, that this reduction has a special interest for them as 
they follow the decline in price of fence wire from 9 and 10 centsa 
pound to 3 and 4 cents. [Applause.] Mr. Chairman, they will feel 
under great obligations to the minority for bringing this subject to their 
notice, for it will be found to have a fascinating interest. It will un- 
cover the fact as they pursue it that, except for our having built up, 
under the tariff act of 1883, the wire-rod manufacture of the United 
States, we should have been for all these years in a most deplorable 
and unfortunate position. While that legislation was enacting here in 
this Capitol one of the closest and most powerful organizations capital 
has yet made was forming in Germany among the wire-rod manufact- 
urers, It involved every one. Not a rod can be ordered to-day from 
any one of the old houses; every order must go to the head of the com- 
bine for approval and rates. Except for the manufacture here at home 
and its competition, we would to-day be oid peg on a trust beyond 
the reach of legislative enactment, deprived of the benefit of rivalry 
even among the German manufacturers. But we are saved that, sir, 
and under this bill we are still to have that protection which will in- 


sure fence wire, this article of absolute necessity to the farmers of th 
West,“ at reasonable prices, much lower than they could hope f 
they were dependent on the indulgence of the foreign trust. Tap 
plause on the Republican side. ] 

I wonder, Mr. Chairman, that the minority did not also Gy ow at- 
tention of farmers and other consumers of the country to the fact that 
wire rails manufactured from these same wire rods are also an abso- 
lute necessity to the farmers of the West and others. I think it is 
very strange that they failed to mention wire nails, they offer such a 

littering illustration of the masterly foolishness of the late President 
leyeland’s statement of his party’s creed that 


The effect of this tariff taxation is not limited to the consumer of im 
articles, but the duties imposed 5 such articles permit a co! 


rted 
3 ng in- 
crease in price to be laid upon the domestic productions of the same kind, opik 


increase is paid by all our people and consumers of home productions. 

Mr. Cleveland had wire nailsin his mind when he wrote that clincher 
for a free-trade campaign, I have no doubt. [Laughter andapplause. ] 

The wire-nail industry is illustrative of the entire protective system. 
Up to the year of 1883 wire nails were imported by only a few concerns 
in the United States, and they sold at the rate of $6 a keg. The Re- 
publican Congress of 1883 put a duty of 4 cents a pound on them. Our 
friends upon the other side raved about it as a tax. What happened? 
Why we began the manufacture, and last year we manufactured in this 
country about 2,500,000 kegs. Competition has reduced the price here, 
and instead of the duty of 4 cents a pound permitting a correspond- 
ing increase in price to be laid upon the domestic’’ wire nails, manu- 
facturers are selling them to-day at 2.2 cents per pound, ora little more 
„ the amount of the tariff. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 

Verily, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, comment upon this claim of 
our Democratic friends demands the exercise of a christian forbearance 
which I fear I do not possess, and I therefore leave it with the follow- 
ing record ot production and prices under this protective duty. 


Production and average price of wire nails from 1883 to 1889. 


Year. Product. | Average price. 


888888888 


} Second half year. 1 Present price. 


This bill reduces the duty upon iron, round, square, and flat, such 
as used by the blacksmith, upon beams, girders, and all structural iron, 
upon forgings of iron or steel, upon hoop or band iron when not cut 
to length, flared, or otherwise manufactured, upon steel rails, upon 
blacksmith tools, upon wedges, crow-bars, upon bolts and nuts, upon 
cast-iron pipe, upon all castings of iron, upon chains of all kinds, upon 
files, upon cut-nails and spikes, upon certain sizes of wire-nails, upon 
cut tacks and brads, upon needles and places sewing needles upon the 
free-list, reduces copper one-half and puts nickel on the free-list, and 
upon all items of the metal schedule where reduction can be safely 
made without risk to producers or consunier in this country. 

TIN-PLATE, 

What is the tin-plate history ot the United States? It is instructive. 
In the last five years we have sent out of this country $100,000,000 to 
buy the tin-plate consumed here. Why? Because the duty upon it 
is so far below the protective point that every attempt to manufacture 
it here is met with a reduction in price of the foreign article low enough 
and long enough continued tostop American production. It was shown 
by the testimony taken before your committee that in 1873 tin-plate was 
selling at $12 per box of 108 pounds. The manufacturers began mak- 
ing some headway in this country, but foreign producers were unwill- 
ing to yield this market and forced the prices to five and a half and six 
dollars, when the manufacture was abandoned here in 1879. When 
the field was again clear for the British syndicate, they put the prices 
up and up until in 1870 tin-plate was nine to ten dollars per box. Again 
American manufacturers began to turn out tin-plate, and again the 
English tin-plate association drove them to the wall. American tin- 
plate of the better grade can be made with the present prices of ma- 
terial at about $6.50 per box. And, though the foreign price of like 
grade is higher than that, our makers know from a dear experience 
that under existing duties any attempt to manufacture will bring a re- 
duction in prices, which will close them up with all the loss attendant 
upon such procedure, and therefore they keep out of the business for the 
present, though the foreign association maintains the price above profit- 
able production here. This again illustrates the glorious advantage of 
the American consumer being dependent upon a foreign association 
under a tariff below the protective point. 

What will a protective duty on tin-plateaccomplish? It will enable 


Equivalent of. + First half year. 
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us to make from twenty to twenty-five million dollars’ worth of tin- 
plate in this country annually. t does that mean? It means that 
to produce the 1,000,000 tons of additional iron ore, the 2, 000, 000 tons 
of additional coke and coal, the 450,000 tons of additional pig-iron, the 
quarrying of 700,000 tons of additional limestone, the 15,000 tons of 
Dakota block tin, the 3,000 tons of additional lead, the 6,500 tons of 
additional tallow and oil, the 20,000 tons of additional sulphuric acid, 
the 30,000,000 feet of additional box lumber, to turn the pig-iron into 
sheet-iron, to make the machinery and keep it in repair, and tofreight 
the materials will give constant and remunerative employment to 40,000 
men, with their fam” 3, making a population of 200,000 directly de- 
dendent on this g. at industry, which will build up quickly in this 
country under this bill. To these added wage-workers will be paid an- 
nually $21,000,000 in wages, to be in large part expended among the 
farmers and merchants of this country. 

That is what this increased duty will do. It will do more; it will 
give us very soon tin-plate at a cheaper rate than we pay to-day, give 
us a steady and reliable market which will respond to the gradual cheap- 
ening cost of production and the controlling laws of domestic competi- 
tion. 

COTTON CLOTH. 

Mr. Chairman, in the schedule of cotton manufactures we have pur- 
sued the same consistent course. We have the market practically on 
the goods of less expensive grades; the imporfations are very light and 
we are selling them in the American market at a price which has no 
relation to the duty. Under protection we have developed and in- 
vented and supplied the consumer at the lowest figure. As protection- 
ists we hold the duty as a shield to our industry and our market. When- 
ever, therefore, it can be lowered with safety to either, your committee 
has moved in that direction, with the same promptness and for the same 
reason that they have increased the duty when it was necessary to get 
into our markets on the fine grades, 

On the cheaper cottons, the sheetings, the ducks, coarse and fine prints 
and calicoes, the goods used by the masses, costing from 5 to 15 cents 
a yard, we have not only reduced the duty below the existing law, but 
have placed it lower than the Democratic bill of last Congress. That 
bill increased the duty on all common goods which require compara- 
tively little labor and which are used by the working millions, and 
lewered the duty upon the finer grades where labor constitutes the im- 
portant part of the value, the grades consumed by the people who buy 
the high-priced goods. This bill in this, as in every other schedule, 
moves in the opposite direction. It reduces duties upon the articles 
used by the many, articles made almost wholly by machinery and 
with but little hand labor, and to protect the competing labor and skill 
of this country places higher duties upon the finer articles used by the 
few, articles costly because hand labor has been bestowed upon them, 
of which there were imported last year $27,105,509_worth. You see, 
gentlemen, here, as before, it is still simply a question of guarding 
American labor of every class and American markets of every kind. 

WOOLS AXD WOOLENS, 

Mr. Chairman, the wool producers of this country appealed from the 
Democratic party and free wool to the country for protection. The ap- 
peal was sustained. The decision of 1888 was a command to the Re- 
publicans of the Committee on Ways and Means to remedy defects in 
the tariff law of 1883. The wool schedule of this bill is our response, 
and by it, sir, we are willing to stand and be tried. Experience has 
shown that the existing law was weak in some lines: there we made it 
strong; that it was low at some points: there it has been raised. It 
has been shown that the producer has suffered chiefly from two sources: 
from the looseness of the carpet-wool paragraph, through which the 
importers passed 97,163,850 pounds of so-called carpet wools, not less 
than one-third of which should have paid duty as clothing wool, if it 
came at all, and also that it was so low upon the woolen cloths that it 
allowed more than 160,000,000 pounds of wool to come in as manu- 
factured cloth. This, together with the clothing and combing wools 
and the waste, admitted into this country not less than $100,000,000 
worth of wool, every pound of which could and would have been pro- 
duced here if the farmers had been accorded that measure of protection 
to which they are justly entitled. Stop a moment, gentlemen, and 
think of the distribution of this enormous amount of money among the 
people who would have produced this wool. 

It is simply and purely a question of protection with this industry. 
We can have it with us, or we can drive it out of the country. We 
can add these millions tothe income of the farmer or we can hand them 
over to the flock-master of Australasia and South America. 

Note how sensitive this industry has been to the tariff changes: 


Production of wool per capita, 


Pounds, 

1850 (following the tariff acts of August, 1842, and July 30, 1846) . e, 2. 7 
1860 (following the tariff act of March 3, 1857). 17 
1869 (following the tariff acts of March, 1867 4.2 
4.2 

4.6 

4.7 

5.3 

4.7 


The reduction in 1846 to 30 per cent. on all wools, less than this bill 
gra to the very lowest grade of carpet wools, followed in 1857 with a 

er reduction to 24 percent. on wools mixed, but ‘ which made all 
classes of wools virtually free,’ diminished the production of the coun- 
try 1.7 pounds per capita for every man, woman, and child, while prior 
to the passage of the act of 1883, after twenty-one years of protection 
and oan it had increased to 5.3 pounds per capita. 

It is possible for a duty to be just under the protective line and thus 
produce the maximum amount of revenue, but no protection. So with 
the duties on more than half the wools consumed in the United States 
under the law of 1883, Increase a small per cent. and the line is 
raised to where protection is afforded and prosperity guarantied with- 
out adding to the burdens anywhere. 

The practical effect of certain provisions of the existing law as shown 
by a trial of seven years has been most serious upon the farmers of 
this country. In the ten States producing chiefly the common or 
quarter-blood grades, mark the disastrous effects of the imperfections 
of the act of 1883: 


States. 


SERBS 
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BARER 
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For eight years preceding the last tariff act, the average price quoted 
for the grades chiefly produced in these States was 29 cents per pound; 
the following year it Tomi to 23 cents. 

The wool-growers of this country, gentlemen, know perfectly well 
what is the matter and they demand from this Administration thatthe 
destruction of this great industry shall be stopped. They do not want 
to grow more wheat to feed the world, but more wool to clothe the 
American people. [Applause.] They do not purpose to produce that 
wool in direct competition with foreign producers who can lay their 
product down at a cost, including freights, of 6 cents a pound in the 
United States. They ask the protection which will give them this mar- 
ket, and, sir, I believe this bill accords it them. If I thought it would 
fail them this time, I would oppose it here and now. 

Ah, but it increases the duty upon woolen goods. It would be worse 
than futile to increase the duty on wools and expect to build up sheep 
husbandry here with woolen cloths so low that the wool can be brought 
in manufactured into cloth. Under such a foolish policy we lose not 
alone the production of the wool, but also all the labor n to 
spin it into yarn and to weave it into cloth. That is one of the chief 
defects in the present law. The low duty upon the cloth has enabled 
the foreign manufacturer to send 160,000,000 pounds of wool into the 
United States in the form of cloth. 

Wherever, therefore, it has been found necessary to increase the duty 
upon the cloth in order to insure the production of the wool here and 
the employment of the labor here to spin the wool into yarn and weave 
the yarn into cloth, then in every such case we have increased the duty. 
These importations have been almost entirely of the highest-priced 
goods used anywhere in the world, the fine suitings, the broadcloths, 
the most expensive flannels and dress goods. Upon the cheaper flan- 
nels and blankets the duty has been lowered and the manufacturer’s 
protection cut 10 per cent. lower than under the Democratic bill of the 
last Congress. And it is over this situation that the farmers of the 
land are invited to grow indignant and counseled to revolt by the other 
side. Why, sir, I suppose that it is from these more expensive flan- 
nels, for instance, that the costly bathing suits are made. Now, when 
the time comes next summer to wash the sheep, I expect the farmers 
of the West will rise in open rebellion when they go under a tariff tax 
to buy their bathing suits [laughter], and, sir, I can see their brown 
cheeks flush and their honest eyes blaze with anger and indignation 
when they come to buy their high-taxed lawn-tennis suits for haying 
and harvesting. [Laughter and applause. ] 


FLAX, HEMP, AND THEIR MANUFACTURES. 


Mr. Chairman, in entering upon the consideration of the changes 
made in this schedule, I beg the patient attention of the gentlemen of 
this House. A more radical modification of existing law will hardly 
be found in the bill under consideration. A more important one to the 
people whom we represent I certainly believe has not been made. 
the paragraphs grouped under this heading are enacted into law, the 
next ten years will add as interesting and valuable a chapter to the in- 
dustrial history of this country as can be found in the entire record. 
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Let me give you these figures, During the last fiscal year the im- 
portations were, of— 


Flax, hemp, jute, ete. Value, 


.es 467, 822.0 
v 8,885.4 75 


. 423, 045. os 


Unmanufactured. . 
Manufactures 


8, 926, 802. 12 
11. 409, 548. 42 


—. seuser sanesoorocenes 


This is the amount given as shown by undervalued invoices, but the 
real value in our markets was not less than $60,000,000. This large 
importation is easily accounted for. There is but little capital invested 
in the business in the United States. A mere statement of the follow- 
ing facts will go far to explain why money has not been ventured in flax 
and hemp production in the United States: The average duties levied 
for the proposed protection of flax production and linen weaving have 
been less than half those found essential to establish the other textile 
industries. 

Mr. Chairman, these facts are most significant. They can not fail 
to fix the attention of every protectionist and to force the Republican 

y to an immediate change of policy toward this industry. This 
uty as it stands is simply high enough to accumulate an unnecessary 
amount of annual revenue of $11,409,548, It is not high enougli to 
rotect the labor of flax and hemp production and manufacture in the 
nited States and thus give our consumer the benefit of the domestic 
competition. At the present rate it is scarcely above the line of a duty 
for revenue only, and for that reason is a tariff tax.“ 

Sir, this industry should either be given a protective duty or every 
one of its products placed on the free-list. : 

We have given each item in the schedulea protective duty, both the 
fiber and the fabric, and I will tell you why. Because, sir, there is no 
reason in the world why the great industry in its entirety can not 
make its home with us. I speak particularly of the flax and linen in- 
dustry because that is perhaps the more important and the one espe- 
cially assailed. 

I know well that gentlemen in this country whose economic theories 
and gentlemen across the water whose economic interests are hostile to 
any attempt here to enlarge the supply under protection do declare 
that we can not produce flax in this country nor manuſacture linens. 
I know well that foreign capital has printed volumes handsomely 
bound and distributed gratis in this country to convince our people 
and their tatives that Providence ordained in the beginning 
that we should buy our linens abroad. I know it is a stock argument 
that unless we can arbitrarily produce a different climate, modify our 
temperature, and change the humidity by the tariff, we can not main- 
tain flax culture and linen weaving in the United States, 

In the first place, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the evidence and 
the world’s daily experience denies this emphatically. Wherever the 
human race has left a record of its existence flax has been cultivated 
to some extent. From the time when Pharaoh arrayed Joseph in 
vestures of fine linen,’’ 1,715 years before Christ, down to the last decade 
of the nineteenth century, wherever civilized man has lived flax and 
linens have been produced at some time and tosome extent. [Laugh- 
ter.] The production of the fiber is not confined to any country. Great 
Britain, commonly supposed to uce the flax which they manufact- 
ure, imports the great bulk of it. England and Scotland produce but 
limited quantities, and even Ireland’s crop of 1889 amounts to but 
19,365 tons. She draws her supply each year from a wide range, im- 
porting in 1889— 


Tons, 
From Russia „.... , 66,7! 
From Germany 2101 
From Holland... — 4,869 
From Belgium — 12. 832 
From other countries eee senses eee 2,591 
Over all Europe, from the east to the west and from Russia to Egypt, 
the fiber is produced. 


In any one of a dozen States from New York to Oregon is the soiland 
climate which can produce that quantity and quality to supply all the 
linen for all our le. 

Mr. HENDE IN, of Iowa. I want to say, if my friend will yield 
for a moment, it has been demonstrated that Iowa can produce flax in 
abundant quantities and of the best qualities. The following from the 
Manchester (Iowa) Democrat is of interest in this connection: 

Here is a hint for Delaware County farmers: A Sioux County farmer pur- 


chased 160 acres of land last year and raised a crop of flax thereon. After mar- 
3 and paying taxes, interest, and all expenses, he had $4 per acre 
pi * 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. There is no possible doubt of our being able 
to produce not only the best flaxseed, but also the best flax fiber through - 
out that section of our country. 

Why, I have here a sample of flax grownin Wisconsin, This is almost 
as fine as silk and would weave into beautiful handkerchief material. 
This sample is from a car-load lot produced by Mr. Eugene Bosse, of 
Green Bay, Wis., a farmer who has had experience as a flax-raiser in 


$2, 482, 746.30 | thi 


Belgium. I quote from a letter written by Mr. Bosse to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in which he says: 

The 6acres of flax grown on my farm last year, and referred to in The Gazette, of 
Green Bax, Fe 3. were sown the Ist of , 1889, with one-half bushel per 
acre of Belgian seed (which I consider the very best for this country). I pul 
it by band a little before ripe; let it dry standing on the und for eight days; 
then bound it with rye straw, and sheltered. 1 thrashed it by hand and spr 
iton land already harvested, and let it rot by dews and rains; then stacked it in 
e barn again, but bound this time with its own straw. I soutched it by the 
old system (breaker and knives, still the best in use when the work is done by 
skilled seutchers). The soil is a black loam mixed with black sand, about 10 
inches deep, with red clay for subsoil. The result was as follows: 

Sowed 9 bushels Belgian seed, at $1.50 per bushel... 
Pulling by hand........... 


Product: 
69 bushels seed, valued at 81 
600 pounds tow, 2 cents per pound ... 
3,718 pounds fiber, at 11 cents per p. 

facturers, Turner & Co., Boston.. 


3 22.01 
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obtained from the same raw flax as that I send you ng of 31 per 
cent. of fiber, for which I never heard of a precedent in the old country. 

All the States and Territories north of the thirty-sixth paraliel are fitted for 
the cultivation of flax for fiber, except those Western lands where there is lack 
of rain. As generally flax gore better in low lands, and sanp; temperate cli- 
mate, I believe Michi isconsin, Illinois, and Iowa would be the States 
producing invariably the most and best quality of fiber. 

Mr. GEAR. Let me interrupt the gentleman in that connection to 
say that I hold in my hand a sample of flax grown in the Northwest, 
in the State of Iowa, and it is as good as the very best imported. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am sure of it, and am obliged to my friend 
for the interruption, 

Mr, HERMANN. And we produce it in Oregon. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Les, sir; and most successfully. 

The California Cotton Mills Company, of East Oakland, Cal., writing 
to Mr. Charles R. Dodge, the special agent of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, says: 

About two years ago we interested some farmers to grow trial lots of flax es- 

fally for the fiber, and to a certain extent the experiment was successful. 

the prosecution of this industry we received sample lots of flax from Oregon 
and 1 o which were good oro of the fiber and proved conclusively 
that the best quality of could be produced in this region. 

Mr. John H. Ross, of Boston, an acknowledged authority on the sub- 
ject of flax fibers, writing the Department of Agriculture on this subject 
in February of this year, said respecting certain samples which he sub- 
mitted at the request of the Department: 


These samples of water-retted flax were produced from flax grown near Ce- 


dar Falls, Iowa. 


Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. That is in my district. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Les; in my friend's district. And Mr. Ross 
says further that this flax was grown— 
for seed p and well illustrate, the ibilities of this fiber, when prop- 


erly handled and grownasat present, without additional expense to the farmer 
except the keeping of the straw straight and the rippling of the seed. 


“ Rippling of the seed is accomplished when threshing by holding 
the bundle so that the seed is knocked out and then tossing it aside, in- 
stead of allowing it to run through the machine, cutting and breaking 
up the fiber. 

He adds: 

I would note here thatI have recently received samples of flax from Wiscon- 
sin, grown for the fiber from imported seed, and water-retted, and this flax will 
compare fayorably for fineness and spinning quality with the higher grades of 


Europe. 


This flax well illustrates the fact that, with pro; care and attention, we can 


produce in our Northwest States fiber fully equal to any grown now in Europe, 
and if your farmers are willing to give this care and attention, it is quite un- 
necessary for us to import any flax at all. 


But, sir, this is not all; I am prepared to assert that the facts and rec- 
ords of scientific investigation, when closely scanned, settle this ques- 
tion of climatic conditions. 

The months of planting and maturing the crop in the countries of 
Europe and the United States are practically identical. 

I have had prepared at the Signal Office, from the official records of 
observations taken and recorded daily and monthly for a series of years 
at the stations in Europe in close proximity to the centers of flax pro- 
duction, tables showing the maximum, the minimum, and the average 
temperature and the maximum, minimum, and average humidity for 
several localities. I have also secured from the same source the data 
for the several States in the North, and I say here that once for all, it 
answers and must forever silence further cavil and pettifogging on this 
subject. We match in both temperature and humidity many of the 
European fields of flax production almost to the fraction of a degree. 
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These tables show further that there is a wide difference in both tem-| I have here in my hand a letter that settles the entire question of 

perature and humidity of the several foreign sources of supply. whether linens can be bleached in this country. It is very interesting 
These tables, the result of much labor and I venture to say of great | as bearing on the whole subject of the linen industry in the United 

value, I shall print in the RECORD in connection with my remarks, and | States, and I want you all to listen to it. It is from the superintend- 

I invite a critical examination of them. ent of Marshall & Co. 's works, in Newark, N. J. He learned his busi- 
We have the soil, we have the climate, = er 3 soaua oa ness in Europe, as will be seen: 

skill to produce a crop, which under wise legislative prevision 

come one of great profit to the farmer. [Applause.] arms olny Samet Pog PO 
But it is asserted that, even if we could produce the flax, linens | Dran sim: I have fitted up these works eo that in those rooms where humid- 

can never be woven nor bleached in this country oir tng gare wid is an. 3 zeae Fomulats it to * 4 — bess 

the necessary climatice conditions for that work to Ireland alone, Wha wy + 70. one b steam 

are the facts? Why, they leave the assertion without the least little Weather. — . q wed 

bit of foundation upon which to stand. : cally make our own climate, and I consider that in I 


am 
Pi f 4 na better position than an Irish spinner, who is dependent on his climate. 
There was a time when it had a little force of truth, buta generation | Wün such Goutinnséa thane i nothing 8 . yarns being spun 


of men have liyed and died since then and given this industry the | here; in fact, I am prepared to take orders up to 200, and only make that limit 
widest distribution, built it up whenever the conditions were such as because 8 I have, being intended only to spin up to 120, would be 
to make competition possible. Talk about its being confined to one | een re e n tor dull nils f depends 
country! Linen weaving has been for several years established in some | on sun moisture, and I hater found it necessary to water the blenehefieid in 
twenty different countries of Europe. very dry summer weather; this is the only difficulty there is and is very easily 


f thered from the latest sources accessible : surmounted, I have been bleaching large quantities of full white here, our 
Note the following, ga m la 80 le: 7 being sufficient to turn out 100-000 anti of full white per annum, and 
European flaz spindles and power looms, leach 


poste does not require as much chemi here as was used in our old bl 
wor! - 


Yours, truly, 
J. SMILEY COEY. 


It will be seen that to-day we can spin in this country in linen- 
thread mills already in existence yarn known as No. 200, fine enough 
to weave into handkerchiefs of the most exquisite texture. I have here 
a sample of fine No. 120,“ full white’’ or pure white, manufactured by 
this same firm of Marshall & Co,, of Newark, N. J. v 
Givo manufacturers of flax the protection necessary to enable them x 
to pay American rates of wages, and linen weaving will becomes great 
national industry. Planted here and there throughout the entire 
North will be the busy, thriving factory centers, open and accessible 
markets, all for the farmers’ new and profitable uct of flax fiber. 
The acreage of flax in the United States now is sufficient to supply 
all the fiber for all the linens used in this country. It is grown now 
almost entirely for the seed, and with nearly a total loss of the more 
valuable portion of the crop. And why? Simply because there has 
been no protection given either to the production of the fiber or the 
manufacture of the fabric. The American 8 for cen all ree 
Sir, to our shame and disgrace, with a climatic condition matching | “factures of flax has been turned over to the importer. Hence there Thi 
nearly all these countries, in the United States, in the second century | has been small reason for the farmer to feel mach interest in saving the : 
of our national greatness, we have the sum total of 441 looms. fiber, and flax-growing has degenerated into a tlax-seed industry. 
This statement of European linen manufacture shows that linen as low a duty on wool manufactures as there is on linen manufactures 
weaving can make its home wherever man can. If modifications of ex- and there would not be a yard of all-wool cloth woven in the United 
isting climatic conditions are necessary to the best results, they can States. I care not if at the same time a duty of a dollar a pound was 
be easily attained within the factory. The day is at hand when science | Placed on wool, there would be no wool produced here. The wool sup- 
and invention make climatic conditions to order in the limits of the | Ply would tod eo = form 3 cloth, ae teed oe flax 
factory and the bleaching-house. Cold and heat and dryness, as they | 38 coe y in the form of linen cloth, except in the smal esol 
affect the manufacture of textiles, are to-day practically under the con- | tity used in making some linen thread ana 1 ans a short line o 
trol of man in cotton as well as flax spinning, through the use of atom- ed e liabi OTROS AETAT ittle labor, at fall 
izers, vaporizers, and other appliances. Why, I have found that in Ire- h sane tha eee 3 mes aes vage aS , 
land, where gentlemen seem to think that nature does all the work, 3 pay pes oat n c anti 1 U ited 3 
where they seem to believe that it is only necessary to get up in the 5 3 in nage an as A 5 as a, Ti ih 
morning and go out and skim off the fine bleached muslins from the e r N [ie will 8; 06 er 2 
back yards, which have fallen with the dew [laughter and applause]— 1 sir. f ber 7 2 h 8 * ak tes 
I have found, sir, that right there in Ireland they do not depend on the 5 3 this ment here eee 8 pva 
climate, but make it as they want it in the factory. I quote from the ter. * * * de er wires in t 3 0 3 
Textile Journal of February 15, 1890, published at Belfast, a para- ind erst Sita: ee d sd an caren Ith me rind > aaa: 5 
graph announcing another invention for moistening the air of weaving industry in b country an thi s baad 55250 10 1 pon this 
factories. Tt says: Be dpe ppm ere E a 
In weaving factories for linen and other goods it is often desirable to have a ti sre ahem ch aoa REN eh sent ANE SEOL N 
moist atmosphere to keep the yarn in good working condition. The ordinary tion of the old products, then, gentlemen, we must accord it the same 
method adopted to obtain this moisture is to blow jets of steam into the room. and measure of protection that we have given for years to other allied in- 


they are apt to become hurtful to the workers, especially during warm weather. i is i i 
= fen rapas URIS LAVARO ie So FOREST tite ATAIONA DIE PAE aad to ote: dustries. This is what we have done for the flax and linen in this bill, 


iain the required moisture at less d ata lower temperature. [Then | LApplause.] } l 
follows sdescription of bhe machina. Weunderstand t 9 The testimony of Mr. A. R. Turner, jr., president of the Flax and 
introduced into the Rosebank 


i Weaving Factory, Belfast, and with very satis- | Hemp Spinners and Growers’ Association, given before the Committee 
eee rehte: on Ways and Means this Congress, and also before the Finance Com- 
But aside from all this, which is in itself decisive of this question, | mittee of the Senate two years ago, is not only interesting, but of the 
a comparison of the temperature and humidity of the manufacturing | very highest value. It is doubtful if any other man in the country has 
centers of Europe and a few localities selected in this country, as shown | devoted so much thought and investigation to this subject. I ask mem- 
in the tables already referred to in connection with the subject of flax | bers of this House to carefully read his testimony and the facts sub- 
raising, will show the gentlemen that so far as climatic conditions are | mitted by himin connection therewith. It will convince any unpreju- 
concerned we can manufacture linen against the world. [Applause.] | diced mind that we have the necessary climatic conditions, skill, enter- 
Linen bleaching is passing through the same progressive changes, | prise, and all essential elements to produce flax and hemp and their 
The long period of time required for the simple process of sun and grass | finished products sufficient for the entire consumption of the people of 
bleaching is greatly changed, shortened, and perfected by the aid of | this country provided sufficient protection is given. 
chemicals now aod everywhere in bleaching. Year after year more Manufacturers at the present time depend too largely on foreign 
and more of the work is being done indoors than outdoors, more in the | markets for their supply of fiber, while farmers are too dependent on 
bleach-house and less upon the grass. In some respects the natural | foreign manufacturers for their supply of linens. 
conditions for this branch of the business are better here than elsewhere, The farmer and the manufacturer join in united petition for protec- 
| and in this country where bleaching is done, probably not in the best | tion to build up a national industry. 
localities which all this great country affords, by any means, it is found And now just a word ut hemp, and I will be brief,as I have 
entirely feasible to supplement the occasional lack of moisture by the | already dwelt so long on sched 
occasional spraying almost without cost. Mr. Chairman, we imported last year $1,935,215 worth of hemp, 
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The testimony taken before your <ommittee convinced them that the 

wth and manufacture of this fiber will, in the next few years, greatly 
Pas in importance, and it was pursuant to this, in order to preserve 
to the farmer the benefits incident to such growth, that we placed a 
duty upon hemp instead of placing it upon the free-list, as was done in 
the Mills bill. 

One hundred million pounds of binder twine, Mr. Chairman, are 
annually required to bind the grain of this country. It has been made 
almost exclusively of impo: manila and sisal. The very high prices 
of twine from these fibers have more recently led to experiments with 
hemp. It has been strenuously maintained by those interested in con- 
tinulo the exclusive use of the foreign fiber that it has certain quali- 
ties which make it superior to hemp for binding grain. Sir, the facts 
are the other way. Here is a testimonial from several farmers in Min- 
nesota, one of them president of the Alliance: 


Waseca, MINN., April 5, 1890. 


We, the undersigned farmers, have used the Bently & Gerwig hemp twine 
for se years, and believe it to be as good, if not better, than any other binder 
twine in use. 

D. R. DAVIS. 


L. BEISNER. 
JULIUS DRAHEIM, 
A. M. SCHEUTTE. 


A letter from D. M. Osborne & Co., a large manufacturing firm of 
harvesting machinery, places this question beyond doubt. This is a 
letter dated March 29, 1889, addressed to the Agricultural Department, 


from which I read as follows: 
Ausury, N. Y., March 29, 1890. 


Dear Sm; We have sold several thousand tons of this twine, and, without ex- 
ception, it has given the best satisfaction to the farmers using it on their self-bind- 
hary: The standards for binding twine are pure sisal, 500 feet long; 
f manila and half sisal, 550 feet long, and pure manila, 600 feet long. Ameri- 
canhemp when spun 525 feet long is 
nila, or pure manila of the lengths given above. There is no fiber in the world 
better suited to this use than American hemp. 
It is our judgment, based upon ert § ten years’ experience with ope * 
tities of binder twine each year, that the entire supply of this twine should be 


made from American hemp. It has been demonstrated that this hemp can be 


wn in the States of Kentucky, Missouri, Kansas, Southern Iowa, Southern 

nois, Indiana, Ohio, and New York, and probably several other States that 
are adapted to the raising of winter wheat. There are 50,000 tons of this bind- 
8 used annually, every pound of which could and should be made from 
this home product, 


Your Department can do no greater service to the farming community than 


by widely disseminating the information as to the extent of the use of this twine 
for binding purposes; and the fact that American hemp is not a difficult crop to 
„ and that the usual average yield upon good soil is from 1,000 to 1,500 
pounds of hemp to the acre, 
Very truly, yours, 
D. M. OSBORN & 00., 
By G. W. ALLEN, Treasurer. 


New machinery has recently been invented and put into operation 
promising a reduction of four-fifths in Jabor cost of the most expensive 
part of the production of hemp for the market. With present proc- 
esses hemp can be marketed with profit to the farmer, manufactured 
into binder twine, and bought by him at a price from 4 to 5 cents less 
per pound than that made from manila and sisal. 

e have placed manila, which pays 1} cents, and sisal, which pays 
three-fourths ofa cent, on the free-list, and we have reduced the duty on 
binder twine from 2} cents to 14 cents a pound. But, Mr. Chairman, we 
believe from the evidence taken that the great relief in the cost of this 
important article will come to the farmer from the supplanting of the 
twine manufactured from the foreign product with twine manufactured 
from American hemp. The farmers will no longer continue to send 
eight or ten millions abroad to pay for a fiber when as good a twine 
can be produced from the product of their own fields. They will not 
only save the difference in cost of the twine, but they will save the 
market to themselves. 

And so, instead of placing hemp on the free-list, we have increased 
the duties, believing it in the interest of agriculture to do so. 


AGRICULTURAL SCHEDULE. 


No part of this bill has incensed the opposition so much as the rates 
pro upon the different products of the farm, In the minority re- 
port, in this debate, and in the reviews and newspapers of the country 
the Democratic party violently denounces these features of the bill. 
They assert that it is a mere ‘‘device;’’ that “‘its p is to induce 
the farmers of this country to believe that they will derive some ben- 
efit from the protective policy,’’ and then declare that it will deceive 
no one who gives a moment's thought to the subject.“ 

Mr. Chairman, we purpose to invite this House and the country to 
give much more than a moment's thought to this subject. We purpose 
even to discuss the subject with gentlemen on the other side here, and 
then we purpose to go to the people and talk it out again there. 

All agree that the supply and demand of every article produced on 
the farm will control the price. Fora large number of products the 
only market we have or want is the domestic market. the supply 
for that market is increased by importation piled on top of our own pro- 
duction, the price will fall just in proportion to the supply, just in pro- 
SAREI to the importation. There is not a farm product upon the 

utiable list of this bill which can not be produced in quantities suffi- 


e equal of sisal, half each sisal and ma- 


cient to supply our own market if we will give the farmers of this 

country the opportunity. s 
The products upon which the duty has been increased have been im 

ported notwithstanding the present rate. The importation in the 


aggregate is very large. 
Animals and their products, except WOOL.....ussrsesessers sssseeseerseeneasearenne 0 
Fibers, animal and bs ee . A 78.488 
Miscellaneous, including bread-stuffs, fruits, hay, hops, oils, seeds, 
oe e. ðâi . 71, 254, 891 
— 
Or a total of. .. . 172, 971, 80 


This is the ſoreign valuation at the port of export, but in our own 
market its value is not less than two hundred millions. Nearly all of 
this should be produced upon the farm here. But if the existing duty 
were removed, this importation would be increased manifoldly. And 
that is what the gentlemen on the other side advocate. The inevita- 
ble effect of their policy is to force the farmer to abandon one after an- 
other of his products and engage only in the production of such staples 
as he can sell in the world’s market. 

Now, let us assume that you have your way about this and face the 
result. Take off the duty from barley, for ac Last year wé' 
harvested something over 55,000,000 bushels. Under existing duty 
we imported nearly one-fifth as much as our entire cro’ 

With the freights from Europe ranging between 4 and 5 cents and 
from Canada 1 to 2 cents, and the duty removed, the other four-fifths 
of our crop would be at once displaced with barley. from Ontario, Que- 
bec, Manitoba, and the Northwest Territory, England and Denmar 
and three millions of acres of land cultivated in barley must be crop: 
with wheat for export, adding 60,000,000 bushels more to our surplus 
of that product. 

We do not want to see the market for barley taken from the farmers 
of this country and given to foreign producers who pay no taxes and 
bear none of the burdens of citizenship. So in this bill we have not 
made barley free, but have increased the duty from 10 to 30 cents. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Let us pursue your plan still further. Last year our crop of flax- 
seed amounted to almost 10,000,000 bushels, worth over $10,000,000. 
The present duty is 20 cents per bushel. Notwithstanding this, more 
than one-third as much as our entire crop came in here from British 
East India, England, and the Argentine Republic. Now, you say itis 
folly to keep this duty on agricultural products. So you would take 
it off. The removal of the present duty would save 8 to import- 
ers to pay the freight on five times the quantity impo: last year, or 
a third more than there is a demand for in our markets. Hence your 
policy will add another million acres or 20,000,000 bushels more to our 
surplus wheat for the world’s market. 

On our side we believe that policy carried out means ruin to agricult- 
ure. We want all of this market we can supply for our own farmers, 
and, instead of making flaxseed free, we have increased the duty from 
20 cents to 30 cents a bushel. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The total production of the 1889 crop of potatoes is not yet obtain- 
able, but in 1888 the crop area was two and a half million acres. Since 
the duty was reduced from 25 to 15 cents per bushel the importa- 
tions have increased from an average of less than 200,000 bushels a 
year for the five years before the decrease of duty to an average of 
more than 2,500,000 bushels per year for the last five years. Foreign 
potatoes are sold every year in every city in the country. They were 
raised cheaply enough abroad to send 8,262,458 bushels into this coun- 
try in 1888, paying the freight charges and a duty of 15 cents a bushel 
and then underselling our farmers at their own doors. You say the 
duty on farm products is a mere device,“ a trick, hence you would 
repeal it and let the foreign producers have our markets because they 
can supply it with the cheaper product. The repeal of this duty of 15 
cents a bushel, letting in the foreign potato free, and hence greatly in- 
creasing the importations, would have such an effect on the price of the 
domestic crop that production for sale thereafter would steadily decline. 
If the farmer’s market for his surplus potatoes is to be given over to the 
importer and the additional million and a quarter of acres of Jand on 
which these potatoes are grown must also be cropped in the only great 
staple which we can surely sell abroad, we have added under your plan 
22,000,000 bushels more to our export of wheat, 

Gentlemen, we are opposed to t policy. We have not put pota- 
toes on the free-list, but have increased the duty on the ‘‘apple of the 
earth” from 15 to 25 cents a bushel. [Applause. ] 

I have applied the Democratic theory fairly to just three items of 
this bill, and with what effect? Why, sir, to foreclose our farmers 
from three classes of farm production, force them into wheat-grow- 
ing, and dump double our annual surplus into Liverpool to make its 
weight felt there in an already depressed market? Gentlemen, what 
does this mean? What is the effect upon that market? We already 
send about half of that market’s full supply, Thebalance is furnished 
by the other surplus- ucing nations of the world. Now, adopt- 
ing the advice of gentlemen on the other side, we have given our bar- 
ley, our flaxseed, and our potato markets over to fo: farm 
turned the land cultivated in those into great wheat fields, an 
we are pouring a third more wheat into the Liverpool market than they 
require to feed those who do not fully supply themselves, The result 


. 


is inevitable. The price of wheat, now so low, is forced lower and 
lower still, and yet this is wN the beginnin of your system. You 


must on with it to the end. You and Mr. Gladstone and the other 
gentlemen across the water are determined that our farmers shall “ pro- 
duce more cereals at a lower price.“ 

The duty on tobacco, which you term a device“ to fool the farmer, 
must not only not be in , but taken off altogether, because there 
is an opportunity to get a rival product of Chinese labor which can be 
made to take its place. It is of no sort of consequence to you gentle- 
men that until within a few years the farmers of this country fully 
supplied this market with a superior quality of tobacco at a price which 
promised them some relief from the declining value of wheat, and that 
under competition with this foreign product they are yielding up this 
business crippled and disheartened. To their appeals you have one 
brief denial and command: ‘“* Go to! Raise wheat!“ 

To the wool-grower yousay: ‘‘Sheephusbandry is really unprofitable 
business, Put the sheep and the wool on the free: list and buy mutton 
cheap of England and Canada and cheap wool of Australia and South 
America.” The slaughter of the flock begins, and the 45,000,000 sheep 
are replaced with 10,000,000 additional cattle to force still lower the 
value of the 50,000,000 nowon hand. Verily, gentlemen, this is profit- 
able business. 

So with the duty on flaxand hemp and vegetables of all kinds, and 
hay and hops and fruit and cheese and poultry and eggs; these products 
must all adorn the free-list under your system. And when you have 
forced the farmer out of every remunerative production in p Bs 
when you have him selling every hour of his labor, every drop of his 
sweat as wheat in the market of the world on a level with the Russian, 
the Indian, the tian; when you have imported English labor, im- 
ported Bohemian labor, and Chinese labor, in the form of theirimported 
products, and are selling them in every market of the United States 
where there is money enough left to make a purchase; when you have 
completely enslaved labor in order to ‘‘ emancipate trade; when you 
have finally chained the American farmer between the peasant serf of 
Enrope and the half-naked ryot of India, then, gentlemen, will your 
great revenue-reform system be at last in perfect operation. [Applause 
on the Republican mga 

This is not rhetorical extravagance, but the logical result of your 
theory worked out by the inexorable rule of cause and effect. 

The cold, hard facts are all against you. The market of the world 
is narrowing for us annually under conditions which we are powerless 
to control. Mark the rapid increase in surplus wheat exported from 
British India alone. In 1870 her surplus was 195,012 bushels; in 1880, 
4,098,360 bushels; and in 1889, 32,894,925 bushels. 

It is to grapple with this swarthy competitor, wearing no clothing 
but a coarse towel, living on rice, and sheltered only by a bamboo hut, 
that you would force the Iowa farmers back again to the cultivation of 
the 1,500,000 acres of wheat-fields which they have turned to the pro- 
duction of a large variety of more profitable crops for the home market 
within the last ten years. 

Why, sir, Russia alone can settle the question of who shall produce 
the cheap bread of the world. In 1880 her surplus was 36,565,653 
bushels; in 1885, 91,754,000 bushels; in 1888, 126,114,726 bushels. 

The Russian ‘‘black-lands zone,“ extending from Poland away into 
a is thus described in the official report of United States Consul 

ay: 

It is a fine, disintegrated soll, evidently the bottom of long forgotten seas or 
lakes of fresh water, fat as the deltas of the Nile or the bends of the Missis- 


Mizer. Year after year enormous crops are raised upon its surface, only one- 


Transportation and vast elevators as well are being rapidly provided. 
Vice-Consul Wertheim, writing from Moscow September 16 last, says: 


The necessary sanction for the erection and working of elevators has been 

83 by recent imperial edict, empowering the South western and the Riason- 

loff Railways to construct fourteen of these elevators along their respective 
lines, one of them at Odessa, 


But this is not all. Germany grows wheat to sell; Australasia harvests 
more than she needs; British America and South America both come 
into the market sellers, not buyers; nothing is left but a portion of 
Western Europe, and seven-eighths of that market is supplied right at 
hand, leaving to all the other producers of surplus a meager half bushel 
75 head to hawk about and peddle around among the inhabitants of 

estern Europe. 

Against this competition, cheapening in India and Russia with the 
introduction of improved machinery and the extension of railroads 
arte year, we can not compete if we would, and it is irrational to talk 
ô 


The consul-general at St. Petersburg reports that production of Rus- 
sian wheat to-day costs but 46 cents à bushel. Thet pe tion to 
„ 


the United Kingdom costs them but 74 cents per bushe: e our 
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transportation from Chicago to Liverpool costs us on an a 18 

158 to say nothing of what it costs to carry it from the wheat-fields 
cago. 

Talk, sir, about protection to farm produce being a trick and a de- 

vice to fool the American farmer! Without a protective duty on wheat 

it is mathematically certain that within ten years great flouring mills 


would be grinding Indian and Russian wheat on our own seaboard. 


[Applause. =~ 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. That is so. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr, Chairman, with my consent they shall 
not have this market. Do we want to make the conquest of any more 
of theirs? True, if we are willing to produce more cereals at cheaper 
prices,“ then the struggle with the Indian and Russian for the beggarly 
world’s market would be alluring. But, sir, our farmers want to pro- 
duce less wheat at higher price for a nearer, more certain market, a more 
liberal buyer. We want to sell all we grow at home in the home mar- 
ket, at our own doors, to our own neighbors. 

When we consume all we raise, when we send none abroad, then 
Liverpool, then the fat lands of India, then the ‘‘black-lands zone“ 
of Russia will not fix the price of our wheat, either in the world’s mar- 
ket or the American market. 

The system offered by the Republican party in this Republican bill 
will hasten that time. 

We say crowd no more of our people into agriculture by free-trade 
legislation; let them be drawn there only as fast as the business in- 
vites them through profits. 

One trouble with agriculture to-day is that the B of the 
hasty and faulty legislation of 1883 has subjected bot fe rsd and 
manufactures to a disastrous competition, has retarded the enlarge- 
ment of our home market for the farmer and left him during that time 
to foreign competition on hundreds of millions of his produce here, 
and then forced him into competition abroad with the balance. 

As I have already shown, the world’s production has increased enor- 
mously, and he has felt it severely. He would not have felt it so 
keenly had he not been obliged to market so much there, and foreign 
producers not found such easy access here. 

The interruption to many manufacturing enterprises since 1883 has 
injured agriculture in two ways: De the domestic market and 
induced many a mechanic to try farming. Besides this the records of 
Castle Garden from 1870 to 1880show that 1, 158,606 immigrants landed 
there and that from 1880 to 1890 more than three times as many came, 
or 3,782,313 aliens passed through those gates to American citizenshi 
and free homes. Sir, more than one-third as many immi ts ente 
there in the last ten years as have come, all told, since 1847, when Cas- 
tle Garden was first dedicated the main doorway to American oppor- 
tunities. Are gentlemen aware of the undue and enormous increase in 
farm area during the last decade? In 1880 the total acreage was 539,- 
309,179. In the last ten years under the homestead, pre-emption, and 
timber-culture laws, our citizens have added 136,746,360 acres to the 
farms of the United States. During the period when we did not add 
to exceed one-tenth of our n we added one-fourth to the 
acreage of farm lands. What followed? Why this new land with its 
soil of marvelous fertility was given over to continuing crops of wheat 
and corn and oats. The abundant harvest overran the market. The 
corn transformed into beef and 1 5 filled the stock yards, the 8 
houses, the butchers’ stalls, e increase in beef cattle during that 
time was 40 per cent. Stock and other trains were sometimes block- 
aded and side-tracked for days waiting for a place in the mighty pro- 
cession of farm produce mo in almost unbroken lines hither and 
thither across the continent to feed its millions or go on its long jour- 
ney to Liverpool. The rumble of the greatest flouring-mills of the 
world never ceased night and day, the yawning hoppers sucking down 
the great sea of wheat to return it as bread for the children of men. 
[A ae) 

The inevitable results of overproduction followed. 

If, as contended by the 2 from Texas [Mr. MILLS], the pro- 
tective tariff deprives us Of a foreign market for our produce, because 
it checks free importation of foreign produce; if, according to his the- 
eory, England refuses to buy our wheat, pork, and cotton because we 
will not admit her woolens and silks and linens free, why, then the 
assertion that depression in culture is due to the robber tariff” 
would have some foundation in fact, But this argument is a ‘‘survi- 
val,” a relic of barbarism, a thousand years behind our times. It might 
have been true of this country before its occupation by the Anglo-Saxon 
race. It might have applied to the conditions of trade as they existed 
when the Iroquois bartered the bear-skin for the Algonquin’s basket, 
when all trade was dicker and swap.“ 

What application has it to this niueteenth- century civilization, with 
its gold and silver coin, its bank drafts and bills of exchange? Shall 
we not buy tea of China as long as she lets it down over her wall to us 
cheaper than we can get it elsewhere, whether she buysa dollar’s worth 
of our produce or not? Has this country been ‘‘swa i its ts 
for coarse wool, its beer for Canadian barley? What evidence is there 
of the gentleman’s absurd theory? None, absolutely none. Our ac- 
counts with the nations of the world show that we buy what we do 
not produce wherever we can buy it cheapest and that foreign coun- 
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tries take from us whatever we have to sell which they want, provided 
they can not get it cheaper elsewhere. 

The world’s trade is not influenced by feeling nor sentiment nor 
passion. When the purchaser goes into the market to buy wheat to 
supply the demand of any country, he does not ask the seller, be he 
American or German or Russian: What tariff laws have you on your 
statute-books to-day?’’ But he asksinstead: ‘‘ How cheap is wheat to- 
day? The official figures of foreign trade utterly refute this recently 
revived and altogether ridiculous argument of free trade. For the 

ion of domestic industries we impose duties on products such 
as Great Britian exports largely. According to the theory of the gen- 
tleman from Texas, she, in retaliation, must refuse to take our surplus. 
But last year she bought $379,990,131 worth of our surplus products, 
while she sold us but $178,269,067 of hers. 

It happens that the bulk of the South and Central American States 
export does not compete with anything we produce, and is therefore 
free. Last year we bought from the South and Central American States 
$120,560,325 worth of products, all but $14,738,187 worth of which 
came in free of duty, and yet they bought from us but $50,623,941 
worth of our surplus. 

An extended examination of all the tables of our foreign trade dis- 
proves completely the foolish claim made by the other side that pro- 
tection curtails our exports or depresses in the slightest degree the for- 
eign market for our farm produce. : 

Nor is the farmer suffering to-day, as the gentlemen upon the other 
side contend, ‘‘ because the tariff has greatly enhanced the cost of what 
he buys.’’ All that the farmer buys was never so cheap before. 

Here are the prices of agricultural 3 furnished me by 
Messrs. Fuller & Johnson and the S. L. Sheldon Company, of Madison, 
Wis., for the last twenty-five years the leading dealers in agricultural 
implements in the Northwest, The prices are taken from their books: 

FULLER & Jonsson MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Madison, Wis., April 29, 1800. 

Dear Sim: Your favor of 26th received, and I hasten to name the prices of 
some of the leading articles of agricultural machinery in the years named: 
1870 to 1575, self-raking reaper, $160 to $199 cu ; 1880, self-raking reaper, 
$135 to $150 gold, 185 to 1888. self-raking reaper, $60 to $70; 1876 to 1852, self. 
binders, $300 to $325; 1888 to 1889, self-binders, $115 to $130; 1870 to 1875, mowing- 
machines, $100 to $129 currency: 1880, mowing-machines, to 890; 1888 to 1890, 
mowing-machines, $50 to $60; 1870 to 1875, horse-rakes, $40 to $45; 1888 to 1890, 
horse-rakes, $20 to $27, 

Other farm machinery would run in about the same 1 There has 
been a proportionately greater fall in the price of self-binders than other ma- 
chinery, because they were not manufactured prior to 1875. It should also be 
remembered that the sel-binder now bought for $115 is a much better machine 
than the one they paid $300 for. The same rule holds in other machinery, but 
not to so great an extent. Vet all machinery has improved very much in 


the last twenty years. 
Yours truly, J. A. JOHNSON, 
Hon. R. M. LA FOLLETTE, 
Washington. 


THE S, L. SHELDON COMPANY 
Madison, Wis., May 1, isoo, 


Dran Stn: It is with pleasure that I ae. with your request and furnish 
zon 3 retail prices of different prominent machines during the years men- 
n 


Retail prices to farmers were as follows in 1870: Grain drills, from $100 to $115 
each; broad-cast seeders, from $75 to $80 each; self-raking reapers, from $165 to 
€175 each; hand-raking reapers, from $130 to $140 each; mowers (for cutting 
grass). from $80 to $5 each; lumber-wagons, from $55 to $95 each; bob-sleds, 


1880, and ce, gome minent machines were invented, 
among which is the grain-bi ider and diso harrow, which largely took the place 
of reapers and ordinary cultivators and harrow 


made and finished than formerly. 8 
The prices were as follows in 1880: Grain-drills, $76 to $80 each; broad-cast 
seeders, $55 to $60 each; self-raking rea: to F 
$70 each; lumber wagons, $65 to $70 cach; eighs, $23 to $30 
pans, $45 to $50 each; sulky cultivators (for corn), $35 to Sid each; graln- 
Anders, $200 to $250 each; binders, both wire and twine, were sold at S00apiece 
for some years after they were invented, but had begun to decline in price in 


Prices in 1885; Grain-drills, from $65to$70each; broad-cast seeders, from $45 to 
$50; ye Bech from $80 to $85; mowers, n 


$25 . 
sulky cultivators, from $28 to $35; grain-binders, from $140 to $160. 
Prices for 1890: Grain-drills, from $55 to $65; broad-cast seeders, $35 to 810; 
self-raking reapers, from $60 to $65; mowers, from $15 to $55; lumber wagons, 
from $50 to $60; bob-sleighs, from $18 to $23; as to $35; sulky cul- 
tivators, from $24 to $28; grain-bindors, from $115 to $135. 


3 S. L. SHELDON. 
eee . G. 
Upon articles which enter into daily use and consumption on every 
farm, there has been the same decline since 1880. Barbed Sire has 
ped from 10 to 4 cents a pound, wire nails from $6 per k $2.20, 
chains from 22 cents a pound to 12, zinc from 15 cents a potind to 10, 
tin-ware 50 per cent., window-glass 25 per cent., kerosene 25 cents a 
gallon to 13, salt from $2.25 per barrel to $1.25, crockery Y per cent., 
calico from 7 cents to 5, worsted dress goods 25 per Sent, ree y-made 
clothing 30 to 50 per cent., boots and shoes 33} per cent., furniture 
tty Bates to-day because h 
’ , I repeat, is not in distress to se of the hig 
price of what he buys, but because of the low Price of What hë sells. 
Several MEMBERS. That is true. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The average price of wheat in the world’s 
market has not been so low in a generation and the reason is not far to 
seek, The decline began within the last decade, with the excess 
of production in India, Russia, this, and other countries. So with beef 
and corn and oats; the farm price has not been so low for many years. 

This Republican bill offers two remedies: it not only seeks to five 
the farmers of this country a much larger body of consumers for their 
products right here at home, by multiplying the factories, adding to 
the millions engaged in mining and manufacturing pursuits, but it 
also proposes, in direct opposition to the Democratic plan, to encour- 
age the development of the largest diversity of production upon the 
farm; to add millions on millions of acres to the production of barley 
and flax and hemp and tobacco and hops and vegetables and fruits and 
fibers, and to seed down to pasture vast areas now cropped in corn and 
wheat, for the 60,000,000 additional sheep required in this country to 
produce all our own wool. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

What does the Democratic system offer? Why, sir, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. MILLs] has but just told us. I listened to his gleeful 
description of the world’s market that our farmers could find if the 
blinders of protection were once removed from their eyes. He descanted 
in enthusiastic and robust speech of ‘‘the government soup-houses in 
the Old World, established to feed the hordes of hungry poor,” and 
mounted to his supreme climax with the declaration that men were 
starving for bread there, while here wheat, scarcely worth its trans- 
portaton, lay like a leaden weight on prostrate agriculture. I waited 

reathlessly for more, but, alas! in vain. Here he halted and was done. 

In God’s name, is this the market you ask the American farmers to 
sell their wheat in? Are they to trundle their grain from the Dako- 
tas to the Old World and wait for the wealthy, aristocratic patron of 
“the government soup-house and other foreign subjects starving for 
bread ’’ to bid against each other and fix the price? [Applause on the 
Republican side. ] 

Until you have fastened upon this fair land a free-trade tariff for 
revenue only, until the spiders are weaving their webs over looms now 
weaving cloth, until idle labor blockades the streets of our cities, until 
our coastwise and inland steamers rot at the wharves and moss grows 
over the iron highway of our interstate commerce, until all the horrors 
of 57 come back and come to stay, do not, in gracious Heaven's name, 
ask our farmers to raise cheaper wheat to season the soup of the hun, 
millions beyond the seas. [Great 1 on the Republican ‘act 

Mr. Chairman, as I listened to the distinguished gentleman [Mr. 
MILLs] there passed before me in quick review the two economic sys- 
tems wrought out in these two bills, the one gathering the whole world 
into one family, leveling up and Ieveling down till all the nations of 
every race and grade tread at the same pace, work at the same bench, 
eat at the same board, take from toil the same meager returns, share 
and share alike; the other gathering this nation unto itself as one 
family beneath the protecting arm of the Government, holding 
sacredly for us our higher advantages, yielding nothing we have ex- 
cept our labor be made whole and the exchange even, giving to our 
workers—and they are all workers—a better and a better chance, a 
larger and larger share of profit and longer hours of leisure, opening 
the way to every citizen for the highest American achievement and to 
the nation the grandest possible development and destiny. [Loudand 
long-continued applause on the Republican side.] 
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Ave mean tem at various points in flax-· produelng States, for the 
three ths in which the crop is 8 data supplied by tho Chief Sig- 


nal Officer: 
Temperature, 1871 to 1888, inclusive. 


Stations. April. May. 


> 
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o o 0 o 
45.3 | 59.4 | 68.4 | 57.7 
42.8 | 56.5 | 65.7 | 55.0 
45.2] 58.1 | 67.5! 56.9 
45.1 | 57.9] 87.4 56.8 
45.6 58.6] 67.5) 57,2 
43.6 | 55.0 | 64.5) 54.3 
46.0 | 66.6) 65.8 | 541 
53.5 | 63.5 | 71.3 | 62:8 
42.0 | 55.2 64.9 540 


For three months. 


Mean of— 


l 
i May. | June, Max. | Min, Mean. 


o o 0 o ° 
58.3 | 67.2] 73.0 | 36.9 56.7 
+e 64.6 69.3 33.8 82. 7 

2 1 | 69.4) 33.7 53.3 
agi LO f 62.9] 86.8 51.0 
883.2 68.7 44.4 56.1 
54.1 68.9 61.1 45.6 53.8 
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76.1 77.4| 83.4 
66.0 | 74.0 
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Wakefield, England (1881 to 1885, inclusive) . .. . . . 5.3 
. ioh, England (i ree to 1855, boom a mg 
Dundee, Scotland to 1855, usive 
r e aah pe Bradford, England (1881 to 1887, inclusive)...........00. 74.4 
Av mean temperature at points in Europe nearest to 8 
centers. for the — months in which the crop is grown, from m data supplied 
y the gnal Officer: 
Penyperatiird: a RECAPITULATION, 
Comparative 8 of aver: and humidity for principal flax-pro- 
e ucing localities in jurope and the United les. 
April. | May. | June. age. | nual, 
o o 0 o 
Belfast, Ireland, 1857 to 1800. 47.2 57.8 52.2 | 48.8 
Russis, 40.3 60.1 | 50.6 | 42.8 
russels, Belgium, ave: 47.3 63.3] 55.9 > 
unkerque, nee, 1881 to 1888 . 46.7 58.8 | 53.0 50.1 
Dundee, Scotland, 1881 to 1888... . .. 42. 7 53,5 48.2 45.3 
Prague, Bohemia .. — Ne Ee — — 54.6 | 48.1 S 
54.6 
opi 
Temperature, 9 . 
54.0 |. 
Stations. Annual, 


RE en is made by an expert linen weaver who has knowledge of condi- 


0 
Wakefield, England 1 to 1885, inclusive)... 47.7 | tions of climate and manufacturing in that the average humidity there 
Prestwich, England (1881 to 1885, re 46,8 | is 70° to 72°. 
Dundee, Scotland (1881 to 1885, inclusive)... 45.3 
Bradford, England (1869-1880) A 48.8 


HUMIDITY—STATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


Average of humidity at principal points in the United States for April, May, 
and June, with the average for the three months and a general average for the 
year of twelve months, from Aala saoo by the Chief Signal Officer: 


Mean humidity, 1871 fo 1888, inclusive. 


e- 


age: (areal: 8 
2 2 5 8 2 UNITED. STATES DEPARTME: AGRICULTURE, 
Albany, N. Y. 63.9 | 63.6 68.1 64.5) 70.5 sgt D 1 OFF STATISTICS, 
Rocheste 67.6 | 64.5) 07.7 | 66.6) 72.9 Washington, D. C., May 14, 1890. 
8 abe ae ae S > — Sm: I send you herewith, as requested, a statement of the distribution of our 
i 2 | 70.0 O23) 20 71.8 | ene of w both as grain and fonr for the last fiscal year, showing that 
ane Tine 67.5 | 67:6 | 72.2 | „ | 74:5 | less than 2pér cént. ofall, or about 19 bushels, goes to Asia, Africa, Aus- 
Chicago, Il 67.6 | 68.1| 70.5 | 68.7 71.3 » North America, Central Ameri os — 
, the sea; in * words, aga t . — W. Europe only et- 
cepted, An SOO out pal g States has y a surplus 
client to supply wo. sec d, for which every wheat-growing 
State in the Union is competing re aigean pote of the world. 
—— tage eo e 0 the —— 
markets, w year, wir an K 
April. May. June. Aver- An- I percent, of it, with venting 8 5 took 50 50 per 
7 ` age. | nual. | cent, of it. The accompanyi: 27 maize in grain. 
was 80) A 8 a EN ashes expo ia wh in the form of re ve sin G 
n ment o a Faces grain and flour reat 
Springfield, III 62.7 | 66.2) 70.7 66.5 68.6 Bataia for oleh joen 8 —.— . rtion of the wheat 
Indianapolis, Ind 60.0} 61.7| 67.0| 62.9 681 surplis c of th world 
Keokuk, Iowa... 4.5 | 66.1| 70.8| 67.1 70.1 „ 
Davenport, Iowa 62.9 64.2) 69.8) 65.5 69.4 J. R. DODGE, Statistician. 
Dubu: ua opi- 1 eo =. os = Hon, Ronert M. La FOLLETTE, 
Des Moin: ow! > 3 e 5 ‘louse of Representatives. 
ee a3] o o) ei) go . 
Q; 5 r. . 5 5 
Green Bay, Wis., 1857-1889 72.2 70.0 74.5 72.2 78.0 WHEAT SUPPLY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
Paul, Minn. 63.7 | 63.1] 70.1 8.6 71.0 
ponendi arinn F United | British | Russin, | Austral- | An other | Total. 
clena, Mont. ‘| 59.8 | 88.9 59.7 88.1 610 1 
eee Falls, W. 67.7 58.2 62.4 | 83.1 70.3 
Olympia, Wash. J.] 2.4 71.6 2.9 79.9 
and, Oregon. 70.0 | 64.8) 65.4 66.7 83.1 
Roseburgh, Oregon. 79.3 | 66.2) 65.1] 70.2 73.2 
Theannual a of nt sepa ni stations, 72, 02. 


An effort was made to secure data for Newark, N.J., or vicinity, but on! 
OS aac can be made in the absence of consecutive data, indicating 
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Average of humidity at points nearest to flax growing and manufacturing 1870 ..... a 599 
center in Europe, for April, May, and June, with the average for the three R * ons 
months and a general average for the year of twelve months, from 4 R — 
plied by the Chief Signal Officer : * Preliminary. 


wheat of the United States dur 


3 the su 
grain and flour expressed as b 


the: fiseal 1889 f 
form wua aeh 


Flour as 


Grain. wheat. 


North America 5, 438, 
Central America.. 736, 218 
South America 4, 806, 752 
Asin pesoen 177,488 
Africa........ 45, 788 
Australasia . . . , 502 168, 732 
Islands of the sea 91,679 | 4,556,858 
Total other . 3,378,792 | 15, 930, 641 


Exports of corn from the United States for the year ending June 30, 1889. 


Countries to which exported : Bushels. 
reat Britai: 41, 096, 727 
nce... 6,561, 952 

ny. 608. 481 
Belgium. 4, 009, 886 
Denmark... 1, 854,709 
Netherlands. . 1, 468, 088 
Other European countri 436, 521 
Total for Europe. . . 60, 039, 314 
All other coun 9.583, 615 
. TS EEIE AATE esse 69, 592, 929 


Mr. SPRINGER was recognized. 

Mr, PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 

mtleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] may be permitted to continue 

is remarks without limit, the time to come out of the time allotted to 
that side of the House. : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Ithank the honorable gentleman from New York 
and the House for the courtesy extended to me. I will endeavor not 
to abuse the privilege. 

In his message to Congress December 6, 1887, President Cleveland 
said: It is a condition which confronts us, not a theory.“ The gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows], in his remarks on the pending 
bill, 8 improve upon this oft- quoted sentence, said that it was 
a theory that confronted us, and not a condition. Is endeavor to 
show before I conclude that we are now confronted with both a con- 
dition and a theory. 

And first as to the condition which confronts us. 

* THE SURPLUS. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his report to Congress Jast Decem- 
ber, estimated the receipts for the year ending June 30, 1890, to be 
$385,000,000 and the expenses of the Government at $293,000,000. 
This would showa surplus of $92,000,000, from which deduct the amount 
required for the sinking fund, namely, $48,321,116, and the net surplus 
for the year will be $43,678,884. 

In the Secretary's estimates for the expenditures for the current year 
the expenditures on account of pensions is put down at $104,000,000. 

For the year ending June 30, 1891, the Secretary. estimated 
the receipts at $385,000, and the expenditures at $292,271,404. 
The estimated sorpi is $92,728,595, from which deduct amount re- 


quired for the sinking fand, namely, $49,159,073. This would leave a 
net surplus of $43,569,522. In his estimate of expenditures he puts 
down This estimate 


e amount required for — at $98,587,252. 
for pensions does not contemplate additional pension 3 If 
the general pension bills which have already passed the House during 
this session become laws they will increase the pension demands upon 
the Treasury at least $50,000,000 a year. This will more than exhaust 
the net surplus of forty-three millions estimated for the next fiscal 


ear. 
4 In view of these facts and of the further fact that we are threat- 
ened with increased appropriations for public buildings, for rivers and 
harbors, for fortifications, for new ships, for sugar and silk bounties, 
for steam-ship subsidies, and many other objects which will largely in- 
crease the expenditures during the next fiscal year, we are uted 
with a condition which demands the most serious consideration of the 
the representatives of the people in Congress, ‘ 

The pending bill, it is claimed by the majority of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, will certainly reduce the revenue from imports at 
least $60,930,539 and probably more, and from the W revenue 
$10,327,878, or in the aggregate $71,264,414.” 

If there really is in the pending bill the reduction claimed,the next 
fiscal year will close with a deficit which will absorb the sinking fund 
and encroach upon permanent reserve funds now in the Treasurg to the 
extent of forty or fifty million dollars. 
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So much for the condition which confronts us. 

The theory adopted by the majority of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and I presume which be approved by the majority of this 
House, is embodied in the pending bill. The theory is not wholly new, 
but it has never been avowed so frankly before. I understand the 
bili and the report of the majority thereon, it is bottomed upon the 
theory that the more taxes you impose on the people the richer and 
more prosperous they will become. This theory is called by the friends 
of the bill Protection to American industries.“ 

This protection is to favored classes. If I had been employed as an 
attorney to draught a bill for the purpose of conferring special advan- 
tages on particular individuals in consideration of past favors, I could 
not have improved on the pending bill. 

8 ELECTION DEBTS. 

I do not assert that there was any agreement between certain man- 
ufacturers in the country during the last Presidential campaign and 
the chairman of the national Republican committee that certain contri- 
butions were to be made to the campaign fund of the Republican party, 
and in consideration of such contributions, if Mr. Harrison were elected 
with a Republican Congress, the industries in which those gentlemen 
were interested were to have additional protective tariff. I do not as- 
sert this; but if such were the fact, if it were literally true, the 
framers of this bill could not possibly have responded to the agreement 
with more fidelity and success than they have done. Let us examine 
some of these protected industries to see what it is proposed to bestow 
upon them. 

Ihave not time to go into these things at length, but J desire to call 
attention to some of these schedules. 

HOSIERY, 

Now, in regard to hosiery. We had protected that industry suffi- 
ciently already. If there was any industry anywhere in the country 
that should have prospered by reason of ample protection, it should 
have been this. The duties are so cunningly increased in this bill in 
the hosiery schedule that the committee do not pretend to state what 
the increase will be and the importers can not tell, neither can thé 
parties in interest, how much this increase is to be; but the commi 
enlightened us to this extent, that the increase “‘is large. This is 
we are permitted to know. 

CUTLERY, 


Take the cutlery schedule. The discussion before the Ways and 
Means Committee showed these facts. I quote from a printed pro- 
test which has been placed in my hands: 

It was stated and repeated before the Committee on Ways and Means by a 
committee from the American Table Cutlery Association that unless they could 
secure an advance of 50 per cent. more than present rates they would be obliged 
to quit business. In answer to this statement it was shown by the testimony of 
a merchant whois a very large buyer of table cutl that for twenty-five years 
he has not been able to import a single gross of table knives and forks, for the 
simple reason that the American manufacturers have controlled the market on 
these 15811755 It was shown that on nineteen-twentieths of the table cutlery sold 
in the United States the difference between the American cost and the cost to 
lay down the foreign article under the present duty was 77 per cent. in favor of 
the American article. A statement was submitted for the year 1889 from one of 
the American manufacturers, which showed a profit of about 21 per cent. on the 
investment, and it was shown that the American manufacturers are in a strong 
combination on prices, which they have advanced a number of times during 
the last three years, and have for over two years been paying $12,000 per year to 
keep a factory in Beaver Falls, Pa., shut down and closed up. 

[Applause. ] 5 

The only table cutlery that is imported is well known brands of high quality 
made by oseph Rodgers & Sons, Sheffield, and like makers, and does not ex- 
ceed $120,000 per annum, while the amount made and marketed by the American 
manufacturers must reach nearly if not quite $3,000,000 per annum, and yet the 
statement of the American manufacturers is that unless they get an advance of 
50 per cent. in the duties they must quit business. It would have been hardly 
possible for them to make a more absurd statement than this. 

So much for the cutlery trust, which is able to pay $12,000 a year to 
one concern to shut up and not make cutlery in this country, and which 
enjoys profits amounting to 21 per cent. on the capital invested. This 
cutlery t comes before Congress, demands a large increase in the tariff, 
and gets it. I do not know whether the American Table Cutlery Associa- 
tion subscribed anything to the campaign fund of the Republican party or 
not during the last election, but I do know that if it did not it ought 
to subseribe liberally to the next. [Laughter and applause on the 
Democratic side.] I have no doubt that protected monopoly duly ap- 
preciates the enormous increase of the duty on cutlery. 

GLASS AND GLASSWARE. 

I now call attention to another industry, glass and glassware, which 
is also controlled by a trust. On student’s-lamp chimneys, on which 
there is under the existing law a protection of 45 per cent., this bill 
pepe tio increase the duty to 450 per cent. 

Tr. MCMILLIN. Will the gentleman allow me right there? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. MCMILLIN, One of the largest manufacturers in the United 
States, Mr. Macbeth, of Pittsburgh, Pa., came before the Committee on 
Ways and Means and urged a reduction of the duties, and said if they 
wot give him his raw material free he would compete with the whole 
worl, 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yet the Committee on Ways and Means have 
raised the duties from 50 to 120 and 200 per cent, in the pending bill, 


1890. 
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and in the case I have cited, student-lamp chimneys, the increase is 
from 45 per cent. to 450 per cent. On tumblers, on those thin shell 
piamen used by the rich for drinking wine and champagne, they have 
nereased the duty from 40 to 75 per cent., while on the heavier article 
used by the poor they have SAA the duties to 115 per cent., and all 
through these schedules the grades of articles that are used by the poor 


are taxed from 100 to 150 per cent, and in one case 450 per cent. for the 
benefit of favored monopolists. 


LINEN GOODS, 

The present duty on manufactured linen goods is 35 per cent. ad 
valorem. The pending bill proposes to increase this duty, specific and 
ad valorem, from 62 to 114 per cent. I hold in my hand a protest 
against this e pti increase, which states that it will increase the 
cost to American consumers of linen goods from eight to nine million 
dollars annually. 

PEARL AND SHELL BUTTONS. 


I have another protest here against the proposed duty on pearl and 
shell buttons. This protest states that the increased tax proposed of 4 
cents a line will amount to from 103 to 358 per cent. average on the 
great bulk of pearl buttons used in and imported into this country. 


“HARK! PROM THE TOMB!" 


Among the many protests I have received against the increase of duties 

roposed in the pending bill, several have been from firms in the district 

f have the honor to represent, protesting against the increase of the 

duties on tombstones or monumental work. This increase appears to 

be for the benefit of a few favored individuals in the State of Maine. 

The tariff-grabbers, it seems, are determined to pursue the people from 
the cradle to the grave. 

TIN-PLATES, 


But the most uncalled-for and outrageous provision in this bill is 
that which increases the tax on tin-plates from 1 cent to 2.15 cents a 
ponon, an increase of 115 per cent. Tin-plates are not manufactured 
n the United States. All consumed in this country are imported. 
The rl Shep of last year amounted in value to $21,002,209, and 
the duties amounted to $7,279,459. This paragraph of the act does 
not take effect until July 1, 1891. In the mean time, it is assumed that 
a plant will be constructed by the National Tin-Plate Association, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., which will be able to supply a large portion of the tin- 
plates required in this country. But after July 1, 1891, the duty will 
be 2.15 cents a pound. f 

This rate will increase the receipts from this source to the amount 
of $8,372,000 per annum, or in the aggregate the tax to be realized will 
be $15,650,000 a year. This amount of revenue will be decreased to 
the extent that the domestic production will keep out the foreign prod- 
uct. We have no basis upon which to estimate this reduction. But 
the consumers are but little interested in the matter. They will be 
compelled to pay an increased price forthe 3 to the ex- 
tent of at least 515,000, 000 4 year over and above the price they would 
pay if tin-plates were on the free- list. 

1 the National Tin-Plate Association could make the whole amount 
required that association would get the benefit of nearly the whole tax; 
for it could sell at a price that would keep out the foreign product, 
which would be subject to the tax, while the domestic product would 
pay no tax, but it would sell at the same or slightly less price as that 
at which the foreign product could be sold. The effect of increasing 
this tax will be to deprive the Treasury of whatever amount would be 
received into it by reason of this tax and turn it over to the National 
Tinned-Plate Association, and thus permit a burden of $15,000,000 a 
year to be im upon the consumers of tin goods in order to foster a 
huge monopoly and build up an unprofitable industry. 


AGRICULTURE AND THE TARIFF, 


S of the agricultural industry the majority of the Committee 
on Ways and Means in their report on the tariff bill state that they 
offer in the bill presented (the McKinley bill) all the relief which tariff 
legislation can give it. : 

What is that relief compared with the relief given to the manufact- 
uring interests? 

We will endeavor to answer this question satisfactorily. 

The majority report (page 17) contains the following: 

A critical examination of the subject will show that agriculture is suffering 
chiefly from a most dai ng foreign competition in our home market. The 
increase in importations of agricultural products since 1850 has been enormous, 
mounting from $40,000,000 to more than ,000,000 in 1889. This is an increase 
of nearly 900 per cent., while the population increased for the same period less 
than percent. During the past ten years this growth in importation has 


been most rapid, and has been marked bya significant and corresponding decline 
in prices of the home-grown product. 


Taking it for granted that the increase in the importations of agri- 
cultural products is as stated, that fact proves nothing. In 1850 there 
were only 9,000 miles of railroads in the United States. The freights 
on those were enormous then as compared with those of the present 
time. Agricultural products are bulky, and it did not pay to transport 
them far into the interior, as may now be done. 

But what constitute agricultural products? The importations for 
1889 amounted, as the majority of the Ways and Means Committee 


state, to the enormous value of $356,000,000. This grand aggregate is 
made up of the following items. > 


Sugar and molasses ..... as. $93,301,894 
PEATE EET H rod ta i ee 555 85 
n produ except woo e 
Fibers, animal and vegetable. . . . . . . . 559, 453, 
Miscellaneous SSE ape aay PULLS RETIN ` — 71,281,874 
Total imports, agricutural products, 1889. . . . 183, 060 


But few of these products come into competition with the agricult- 
ural products of this country, and the greater portion of them are thus 
placed on the free-list. Tea, coffee, and cocoa are not grown in this 
country and can not be. They are all on the free-list. Sugar and mo- 
lasses are by the McKinley bill put on the free-list, and a bounty of 2 
cents a pound, to be paid from the Federal Treasury, is provided for the 
sugar-grower in this country. This bounty will be paid principally to 
citizens of Louisiana, and, as to sugar, the protection afforded by Con- 
gress is direct, and is to be borne equally by the tax-payers of the coun- 
try, not by those who consume sugar, but by those who consume every- 
thing else that is taxed. 

It is stated in an article published recently by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture that the agricultural products coming into competition with 
products actually raised upon our own soil amounted to $115,000,- 
000. By a statement to which I will call attention later he estimates 
the amount at $128,459,699. And the Secretary of Agriculture is of 
the opinion that if we should secure to our farmers adequate tariff pro- 
tection we could raise in our country $240,000,000 or $250,000,000 worth 
of the agricultural products which are now imported. 

I invite a careful examination of the imports of agricultural products 
that actually come into competition with the products of this country 
and those which do not so compete. In reply to a letter addressed to 
the Secretary of Agriculture I received the following: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., April 29, 189, 

Dear Sn: I have yours of the 26th and gladly comply with your request for 
amore detailed statement of the items of agricultural importatio: ting 
over $356,000,000 for the last fiscal year. Isend you the items in detail. I also 
inclose to you, to comply fully with your request, a statement showing these 
agricultural imports which come into competition with Gabe pots now being 
raised upon our own soil. As you will see from this, the total exceeds the fig- 
ure I have given by some thirteen or fourteen million dollars, but in my letter 
I madeallowance for a portion of these products, which for some reason or other 
must doubtless continue to be impo: 

In considering agricultural products which we could raise in this country 
under favorable conditions I, of course, excluded from consideration the $90,- 
000,000 represented by tea, coffee, and cocoa, but of the two hundred and sixty- 
six million of agricultural imports remaining, I can see no reason why some two 
hundred and forty or two hundred and fifty million should not be raised on 
American soil, provided we secured to our farmers adequate tariff protection. 

I have the honor to remain, very respectfully, 
J. M. RUSK, Secretary, 

Hon. WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, 

House of Representatives, Washington. D. C. 


Imports of agricultural products, 1888 and 1889. 
IMPORTS. 


Articles, 


Bugar and mol: 


re $74,245,206 | 888, 543, 
Molasses. 5, 491, 095 4,753, 
Sugar drainings. 7.513 4. 

Total sugar and molasses . . . . . . . . . , 79, 743, 814 


Tea, coffee, and cocoa: 
Tea 


12, 654, 
2 142 001 

337, 
89, 859, 322 

ttl 875, 998. 7 
Horses 5, 405, 863 4, tee oo 
1, 366, 320 1, 259, 000 
358, 204 392, 712 
risti 1, 215, 825 1, 284, 724 
Butter. , 429 24,577 
Cheese. 1, 214, 936 1, 135, 184 
Eggs... 2,312,478 2, 418, 976 
Glue 495, 502 454, 460 
Grease 164, 439 212,198 
Hair 2.303, 485 2,585, 941 
Hides.. 23, 939, 339 25, 127, 750 
347,721 232, 251 
Hoofs, horns, eto. . e 5 306,120 303, 575 
Meats— 

8 317, 285 329, 411 
All other. Daa 199,734 
Milk, preserv: 376, 85, 485 
Oll, an . 8,744 8,677 
usage skins ........ i 320, coe 

Menvmerated items. . . . .. . .. . . cerns 141, 866 263, 


Total pen and their products, except 


Imports of agricultural products, 1888 and 1889—Continued. 


The following itemized statement shows the imports into the United 
mports—Continued. 3 


States for the year ending June 30, 1889, of such agricultural products 

as may fairly be regarded by 3 as coming into competition 

with similar products raised in this country and the duties collected 

on the same for the same fiscal year, and tbe rates of duty imposed on 

such products by the McKinley bill, not including sugar, tea, coffee, 
t: 


* 


A hides, and other articles on the free- 
——. PSNR NE IES TESTES ps VE A 
Rate of 
Value, | Duty col- | snoren, 
8 bill. 


Sisal grass and other v 
Fibers not elsewhere specified. . 


70.07 
Total fibers . eee · . âi. 90 
Miscellaneous: X 
Breadstuffs— re i 
5 22 
<= 4.20 
eS 466, 880 a 
. Wheat flour. 13, 257 22.48 
Breadstuffs and fari 80 10,178 $2.89 
995 43.18 
SEE — et 16425 
S24 | 1,082,885 | Rice, uncleaned, ots... 1,372, 894 = 
558 24 6.67 
533 20 12,50 
sa 585 3,997 12.17 
5, 1 — 25,00 
1 132 145 22 
— 5.684 10.00 
871 83, 272 20.00 
660 759, 802 34. 80 
854 536 17.63 
961 2, 419, 004 32.91 
421 1, 082, 685 38.92 
16, 357 64.14 
577 1, 100, 408 85. 62 
No data — 
52,738 32.01 
— 8 5 ae 
o cents per — s 
—— CAESA —— 557 40.00 
45.00 
Vegetables, pickles, and sauces... 25.00 
64.46 
54. 95 
64.54 
48,20 
v or preserved. 35.00 
nes— 
Fruits rved in their own juices...... . 30.00 
Champagne and other sparkling. . 
Still wines — sA 8 peanuts, and nuts of $54.00 
; 29.67 
30.10 
——.— 25. 00 
8 en 
(°) 
20, 90 
4 77.58 
i 72 2 
8 122.82 
Total imports of agricultural products 
* Expressly omitted from consideration in my letter. A 
The Secretary of Agriculture’s estimate of agricultural products coming into 3and 5 cents per pound. tAverage, 
competition with products actually raised upon our own soil is as follows: = 
Animal products . EE APERIRE T OAN ERN ETOR $42, 263, 015 Of the foregoing articles, those which are not uced in Illinois, or 
Including wools............... . — 17,974,514 produced in so small quantities that their production is not material 


so far as protective tariffs are concerned, or are so remote from the sea- 


237,529 z 5 
7221.85 board as not to be affected in price by protective tariffs, are the follow- 
9 — ing, together with the value of the imports of 1889 and the duty col- 
1.247, 884 | lected thereon: 
n 111,381 
2,233, 357 
< 18,746, 417 
s 2, 987, 864 ` 
TE 
2, 269,799 Barley. . . essere 81, 130, 692 
7, 829, 959 80, 088 
7 ae 23 
* Last year over $7,000,000. Potatoes. 2 . 321, 120 132, 0 
ESTIMATE TOO LARGE. 
I do not agree with the Secretary as to the estimate of $128,000,000 14.70.77 888843 
Worth of agricultural products which come into competition with home 18 2 . — 


ucts. Many of the articles he includes in his statement are on the 
list and have, therefore, been adjudged by his friends to be not 
hurtful to domestic products. 
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According to my estimate the total value of agricultural produets 
which were imported in 1889, which came in competition in any ma- 
y way with domestic productions, was $75,544,290, and the duties 
collected on these amounted to $28,789,791. But of these there were 
many articles imported that did not come in competition with articles 
‘raised in Illinois and States with the same or like climatic and geo- 
'graphical conditions. These articles amounted, as will appear by the 
‘accompanying table, in value to $58,608,398, and the duties collected 
‘on them in 1889 amounted to $25,891,537. 

If these are deducted from the whole importations of agricultural 
products of that year which it is claimed foreign products come in com- 
petition with, and from the duties collected thereon, it will appear that 
ithe agricultural products imported into this country in 1889 which 
came in competition with similar articles raised in Illinois amounted 
to only $16,935,892 in value and that they paid duties to the amount 

of only $2,898,254. This was the protection afforded to such farm 
products as were raised in Illinois by the protective tariff. But as this 
pee must be enjoyed, if at all, by the whole people of the United 

tates, as this is the sum total of protection on all these products in the 
‘whole country, the share of Illinois must be very small indeed, about 
'four-sixty-fifths of the whole amount, but little over $1,000,000. Ifthe 
‘farmers of Illinois get anything by reason of protective tariffs this is 
‘all the ‘‘defensive legislation” I can discover for them in the pending 
bill. 

Mr. DOCKERY, Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion there? I did not understand the amount of agricultural tad 
that come into competition with the agricultural products of Illinois 
and like States. I would like the gentleman to repeat that again. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Sixteen million nine hundred and thirty-five 
thousand dollars, and the duties paid upon them are $2,800,000, 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Do you take into account the whisky you 
can make out of your corn? 

Mr. SPRINGER. We put an internal-revenue tax of 90 cents a 
gallon on it. Besides, we can not import whisky. No other country 
can make whisky out of corn except this, because this is the only 
country that raises corn in sufficient quantities for that purpose, ex- 
cept perhaps Mexico and Canada. 

Mr. DOCKERY. At all events, that is Republican legislation. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly; the internal-revenue laws were enacted 

the Republican party, as were our war tariffs. And I regret that by 

e pending bill it is proposed to reduce the internal-revenue taxes on 
tobacco and cigars to the extent of $10,000,000, while at the same time 
it is proposed to increase the duties on wool and woolen goods, and on 
many other articles necessary to the comfort, health, and very exist- 
ence of the people, to the extent of many millions of dollars. 

The products of Illinois on which the farmers of that State rely for 
support are corn, wheat, oats, hay, beef, and pork. For 1880 Illinois 
raised of corn 325,000,000 bushels and of wheat 51,000,000 bushels. 
The exports of these articles and others upon which the farmers of IIli- 
nois and the Northwest rely for their support amount to many million 

. dollars worth every year. 


WHEN EXPORTS EXCEED IMPORTS THERE IS NO PROTECTION, 


Mr. Chairman, in all cases where the domestic production of any 
article exceeds the home demand and the surplus is exported the price 
of the home product will be fixed by the price which the exported 
article will bring in the foreign market. 

Upon such articles, therefore, there can be no protection afforded 
to the producer by tariffs on like articles when imported into this coun- 
try. Ifthe duty on corn were a dollar a bushel and the duty on wheat 
$5 a bushel, the price of wheat in this country would not be affected 
in the least by such tax. The prices of wheat and corn and other arti- 
cles produced in this country which are largely exported is fixed by 
the foreign market, and no amount of tariff on imported articles would 
increase the value of such articles in this country a particle. Hence all 
efforts to deceive the farmers of this country by a tariff on wheat, corn, 
oats, rye, pork and beef, and such products will prove ineffectual when 
the subject is rightly understood. 

Our exports of wheat for the last fiscal year amounted to 46,414,129 
bushels, while the imports were only 1,946 bushels, Yet this bill pro- 

to increase the duty on wheat from 20 to 25 cents a bushel, as if 
that would protect the wheat-growers of the country. Our exports of 
corn amounted to 69,592,929 bushels, while the imports were only 2,388 
bushels, These imports, as were the imports of wheat, were for seed, 
and the tax on them was a charge on the farmers who thus sought to 
improve their crops by using foreign seed. In face of these facts the 
pending bill proposes to increase the duty on corn from 10 to 15 cents 
a bushel. Iam indebted to the honorable gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Dockrry] for the following statement and statistics on this sub- 
iect, which I have extracted from his very able remarks on this bill on 
Thursday of this week. 
The utter fallacy of the Republican theory, which assumes that Western farm 
ucts are brought into competition with like foreign products and can there- 
re be pro! ” by is further revealed in the following summary 
orons foyeign trade for the last fiscal year. These ics are decisive and 


clusive, They show that our exports of corn meal were 312,186 barrels, while 
our imports were only 396 bushels; our exports of rye, 287,252 bushels, imports 


ay 16 bushels, and the exports and imports of other farm products were as 
OWS: 
Tallow: Exports, 2 2 o nds; imports, only 34,931 pounds, Lard: Ex- 
ps ie Lifes 7 poet ty only 1.5 pounds. „ mutton, and pork: 
ports, 285,991,121 pounds; imports, but 215,575 pounds. Bacon and hams: Ex- 
TOL 87 pound pounds; imports, but 272,130 pounds. Apples, dried: Exports, 
101,579 pounds; imports, none reported. Apples, green or ripe: Exports, 
ried. 9,374,803 bar- 


942,406 barrels; imports, none repo: |. Wheat flour: Exports, 
55 only 1,155 barrels. Oats: Exports, 624,226 bushels; imports, but 
ushels, 


should now be glad, sir, if some gentleman on the other side would kindly 
state to the House how protection could or did ad van the farmer in the sale 
of all the items which constituted the more than five hundred and thirty-two 
millions of agricultural products sent to foreign markets during the last fiscal 
ear. 
z PROTECTION UNEQUAL. 

A protective tariff on the agricultural products of one State rarely 
ever protects the products of all other States. For instance, a protect- 
ive tariff on barley, flax, and hemp, while of importance to the farm- 
ers of some of the States, is of but little value to the farmers of Illinois. 
In that State the barley crop of 1886 was valued at only,$509,600. So 
of tobacco, the crop of which in Ilinois in the same year was valued 
at only $369,488. And as to both crops the production was local, the 
articles being raised in but few counties, the barley in the extreme 
north and the tobacco in the south. Rice is not raised in that State 
at all. Potatoes are so far from the seaboard that a protective tariff 
on them will avail nothing. The 9,000,000 bushels raised in Illinois in 
1836 were valued at only 40 cents a bushel, while those raised in Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island were worth 60 cents a bushel. 

Grapes, plums, prunes, figs, oranges, lemons, raisins, comfits, and 
nuts (such as are taxed) are not raised or produced in Illinois, and the 
duties imposed on them increase their price to the Illinois farmers. 

Champagne is not manufactured, and still wines are manufactured 
in buta limited amou On wool there may be some protection, but 
the industry has not flourished since the protective duty was placed on 
wool in 1867. 

In 1868 there were 2,736,431 sheep in Illinois, in 1888 there were only 
814,177, less than one-third, while the population of the State has 
nearly doubled. I propose to show 

HOW A PROTECTIVE TARIFF ON WOOL PROTECTS THE PEOPLE OF ILLINOIS, 

I have heretofore estimated, in some remarks submitted in this House 
July 19, 1888, that the tariff on wool and woolen goods consumed in 
this country in 1888 amounted to a tax of $3.20 per capita of the inhab- 
itants of the United States. There were in 1880 about 3,000,000 inhab- 
itants in Illinois. In 1888, it is safe to say that there were 3,600,000 
in that State, being an increase of 20 percent. only. This would make 
the whole cost to the people of Illinois in 1888, on account of the tariff 
on wool and woolen $11,520,000: 

There were only 814,177 sheep in the State at that time. The aver- 
age fleece of each amounted to 10 pounds; the whole number of pounds 
of wool raised in 1888 was therefore 4,885,062. This was increased in 
value, as claimed by protectionists, on account of the tariff, to the ex- 
tent of 10 cents a pound, or to the amount of $488,506.20. But the 
whole cost to the people of that State on account of the tax on wool 
and woolen goods was $11,520,000; from this deduct amount realized 
from protection, and the balance of burden will amount to $11,031,494, 

Mr, HATCH. I understood the gentleman to say that the average 
fleece of the wool crop of 1888 or 1889 was 10 pounds per head. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If I said 10, it was a mistake—that is too large 
an average. 

Mr. HATCH. Yes; the average could not have been more than half 


that. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman is correct. Ishould have said 6 
pounds. That is the average estimated by the Department of Agri- 
culture, and upon which my estimates are based. 

Mr. McMILLIN. So much the worse for protection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes; so much the worse for protection. 

From this it will be seen that the people of Illinois, in order to de- 
rive a benefit to her wool-growers by protection to wool of less than 
half a million dollars, are required to pay an increased cost for the 
woolen goods they consume amounting to $11,500,000, or twenty times 
more loss than profit. 

SUGAR BOUNTIES, 

This bill puts raw sugar and sugar up to what is called No. 16 on 
the free-list, and, in order-to placate the sugar-growers in Louisiana, 
California, and Kansas, a bounty of 2 cents a pound on the sugar grown 
in this country is given. This bounty is to run for fifteen years, and 
the money is appropriated for that time to be paid out of the Treasury 
of the United States. ; 

The sugar produced in the United States in 1888 amounted to 375,- 
304,197 pounds, according to the statement made in the report of the 
Ways and Means Committee, on page 14. At 2 cents a pound on 
this amount the annual appropriation for the sugar bounty would 
amount to 87,506, 083.94. For years, which is appropriated by 
the bill, the grand aggregate amounts to $112,591,259.10. But this 
is the lowest estimate possible. 

The committee assume that with proper encouragement,’ that is, 
with 2 cents a pound bounty, which the bill provides, we shall eventu- 
ally be able to produce all, or nearly all, the sugar required for the 
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consumption of our people, an assumption which your committee be- 
lieves to be sustained by many facts.’’ I quote the very language of 
the report. The committee believe, with the encouragement, that is, 
the bounty of 2 cents a pound, which is to be paid on the annual 
production for fifteen years, whatever that production may be, we shall 
eventually be able to produce all the sugar required for our consump- 
tion. 

t‘ Eventually” is somewhat indefinite, but it is a safe word to use 
in this connection. As the learned committee have considered all the 
circumstances which should be taken into account, I have a right to 
assume that eventually“ is the time fixed by the bill when the bounty 
is to cease; that is, atthe end of fifteen years. At that time it is doubt- 
less assumed we shall produce in this country all the sugar we can 
consume, Iftheconsumptionshould not increase with increasing popu- 
lation at the end of fifteen years we would be producing in this country 
1,469,997 tons, or at 2,000 pounds per ton 2, 939,994,000 pounds, which 
at 2 cents bounty a pound would make the bounty to be paid during 
that year $58,799, 880. 

Mr. CONGER. We pay that every year now. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But we pay it into the Treasury. What you pro- 
pe by this bill is to take it from the Treasury and pay it out for the 

efit of specia! interests, and you call that economy. 

If the highest bounty in any one year outof the fifteen is $58,000,- 
000 and the lowestis $7,500,000, and the lower sum gradually increases 
from year to year, as is contemplated by the increased production of 

under this encouragement, what would be the probable amount 
paid during the entire filteen years? This is a problem easy of solu- 
tion. Add the two sums together, divide by two, and we will have 
the annual average bounty, which I find will be $33,150,481.50. And 
for the whole fifteen years the grand aggregate of $497,257,222.50— 
nearly $500,000, 000. : 

Gentlemen were alarmed about the enormous appropriation that 
would be required by the Blair bill, $77,000,000, and, after a discus- 
sion of two or three years, that bill was defeated in the house of its 
friends; but here is a bill which virtually makes an appropriation of a 
much larger sum of money than the Blair bill. 

Mr. GEAR. Will the gentleman permit an interruption ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, sir; if it is on this point. 

Mr. GEAR. Do you not know that the amount of taxes levied on 
the people in the same time would amount to $900,000,000? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I know that very well; but that nine hundred 
millions would all go into the Treasury. 

Mr. GEAR. And these otber millions that you speak of are to be 
kept in the pockets of the people instead of being paid out in taxes? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The people do not need to put money in the Treas- 
ury. We have too much there now. But you propose to take the 
money from the Treasury and give it to special interests and call that 
economy, The sugar tax was a revenue tax, with incidental protec- 
tion. The Government getsabout nine dollars out of every ten which 
the people are required to pay. But on iron and steel the tax is for pro- 
tection, withincidental revenue. The Government gets about one dol- 
lar out of every ten the people have to pay on account of the tax. But I 
am digressing. Toreturn to the sugar bounty. The grand aggregate 
which I stated might be paid out of the Treasury on account of the 
sugar bounty during the ensuing fifteen years, namely, $497, 257, 222.50, 
does not contemplate any increase of population, or any annual increase 
of consumption, or any increase in consumption which would natu- 
tally come from a decrease in the price of sugar which is promised so 
confidently by the committee. The inerease of population alone would 
increase the bounty at least $858,000 a year, and in the aggregate for 
the fifteen years about twelve and one-half millions; so that over five 
hundred million dollars in bounties to sugar-growers is pledged and ap- 
propriated by this bill. If it falls short of that amount it will not be 
the fault of the Government. That sum is appropriated by this bill 
if the production of sugar will reach the promised amount. ` 

It is all appropriated as soon as the certificates from the sugar-grow- 
ers are presented at the Treasury, and if they do not get this money it 
is their fault. Congress when it passes this bill will have done its part. 
I ask my friends from Iowa and my friends from Illinois whether they 
are going to favor an appropriation of $500,000,000 to make sugar- 
growing profitable in this country when nothing is given to corn, noth- 

ng to wheat, nothing to any product that is raised in the Northwest. 

Mr. GEAR. Is the gentleman in favor of keeping up the high duty 
that was provided for in the Mills bill, over 60 per cent.? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That went into the Treasury. 

Mr. GEAR. Answer the question specifically. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have answered it. The tax on sugar of over 60 
per cent. was enacted by a Republican Congress and maintained by the 
Republican party from the beginning. The Mills bill left the duty 
substantially where it was, but the money that would have been col- 
lected under the Mills bill would have gone into the Treasury. 

Mr. GEAR. And the Democratic party were in favor of maintain- 

that high tariff on sugar. 

fr. SPRINGER. The Republicans in this House, with but very few 
exceptions, were then in favor of maintaining that tax. But we will 
meet you on the sugar-bounty question when we get into the five-minute 


debate, and you will find it impossible to offer any good reason for 
ducing the tariff on sugar and at the same time giving a bounty tothe 
sugar-growers, to be paid out of the Treasury of the United States. 
much for the sugar bounty. 

SILK BOUNTY. 


There is another bounty provided by the bill. It is $1 per pound o 
raw silk and 7 cents a pound on fresh cocoons, ‘‘ produced in the Uni 
States by silk-wormsof the species scientifically known as Bombyx mori,” 
whatever that may be. This bounty is to run for ten years (a sli 
discrimination against the worm-growers) and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is to superintend the cocoon business 

Mr, MCMILLIN, The Bombyx mori business. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes; I beg pardon. 

The Bombyx mori business [laughter] and certify to the Secretary of 
the Treasury the bounty to be paid to the raw silk and silk-worm pro- 
ducer, whoever he may be. 

Farmers will be informed by printed circulars issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, under the sign-manual of the Secretary, that the 
days of agricultural depression are numbered, that farmers may now 
drop corn and wheat raising, which seem to be unprofitable industries 
at this time, and turn their attention to raising silk-worms, of the spe- 
cies scientifically known as Bombyx mori. When they hear this, the 
farmers of the country may be expected to shout for Joy.“ [Laugh- 


ter. 

But this bounty is not to cost very much to begin with, only $3, 
for the first year. But when farmers get used to the business, get edu- 
cated up to the full length and breadth and height and depth of the 
Bombyx mori business, the bounties will increase. The possibilities 
are as follows: There were 5,329,646 pounds of reeled or raw silk im- 
ported last year and 93,537 pounds of cocoons, and 20,000 pounds of 
the latter were produced in this country. If we should so far encour- 
age the production in this country as to supply the present demands of 
the silk manufactarers the bounty would amount to $5,336,646 a year. 

It isassumed by the authors of this bill that that amount would will- 
ingly be paid annually by the farmers, workingmen, and other con- 
sumers of the country if by that means the rich could buy their silk 
goods ata price that much less than they otherwise could do. 

AN UNCONSTITUTIONAL TAX, 5 

I deny the power of Congress to levy and collect taxes for any other 
purpose than that of maintaining the Government of the United States. 
The Supreme Court of the United States has decided in the Topeka 
bond case that Government aid to private industries was not warranted 
by the Constitution. 

I have here the opinion of the court by Mr. Justice Miller in that 
case, in which it was distinctly held that there was no power in a 
State or in the General Government to tax the propie for the purpose 
of aiding a manufacturing establishment or other private industry. 
The people of the city of Topeka had issued bonds to the amount of 
$40,000 and had given them to a manufacturing establishment in order 
to establish manufactures at that place. Those bonds went into the 
market and interest was paid on them for eight or ten years, when a 
tax-payer enjoined their collection and the Supreme Court finally held 
that the bonds were void. And so it will be with the bounty on silk- 
worms and on sugar; the Supreme Court will in the end hold that 
there is no powerin Congress to appropriate money taken from the peo- 
ple by taxation and give it to any particular man or set of men for the 
encouragement of their private business. 

In this case Judge Miller, delivering the opinion of the court, said: 


Of all powers conferred on the Goyernment that of taxation is most liable to 
abuse. This power can as readily be employed against one class of individuals 
and in favor of another, so as to ruin the one class and give unlimited wealth 
and prosperity to the other, if there are no implied limitations of the use for 
which the power may be exercised. To lay with one hand the power of the 
Government on the property of the citizen and with the other bestow it upon 
favored individuals to aid private enterprises and build up private fortunes is 
none the less robbery because it is done under the forms of law and is called 
taxation. This is not legislation; it is a decree under legislative forms. Nor 
it taxation. Beyond a cavil there can be no lawful taxation which is not lai 
for public purposes, 


Judge Cooley, in discussing this question, declares that— 

Constitutionally a tax can have no other basis than the raising of revenue for 
public purposes, and whatever governmental exaction has not this basis is ty- 
rannical and unlawful. A tax on imports, therefore, the purpose of which i 
not to raise revenue, but to discourage and indirectly prohibit some particular 
import for the benefit of some home manufacturer, may well be questioned as 
being merely colorable, and therefore not warranted by constitutional princi- 
ples. 

The supreme court of Iowa has held: 

No authority or even dictum can be found which asserts that there can be any 
legitimate taxation where the money to be does not go into the public 
treasury. 

And the court further declares— 

That the uniform weight of judicial authority is that taxes are to be imposed 
for the use of the people, and not for the special benefit of individuals. 

These authorities, for which I am indebted to the honorable gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. STEWART], seem to be conclusive upon thig 
point. See also Supreme Court Reports of Maine (58 Maine, page 590); 
also Sharpless vs. Mayor, 21 Pennsylvania, page 167; Hanson vs: Vernon, 
27 Iowa, page 28. 
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The sugar and silk bounties which are to be raised by taxes upon 
the people, and paid to private individuals in order to make their pri- 
yate business profitable, will be declared by the Supreme Court ‘‘none 
the less robbery because it is done under the forms of Jaw and is called 
taxation.“ 

NO RELIEF FOR FARMERS. 


I have sought in vain, Mr. Chairman, to find any substantial relief 
in this bill for the farmers of the great State of Illinois which I have 
the honor in part to represent. 

That State will never sanction a system of bounties to sustain de- 
pressed agricultural industries, unless the products of Illinois should 
share equally in such bounties. 

Mr. Chairman, will gentlemen who represent agricultural constitu- 
encies dare to go before their constituents and tell them that they voted 
a bounty to sugar-growers, to be paid during a period of fifteen years 
out of the Treasury of the United States of 2 cents a pound, which may 
aggregate $500,000,000, but not one cent to the farmers they represent 
on this floor? If they do, it is my opinion that the seats they now oc- 
cupy will in the next Con be filled by Democrats. 

ut I must do this bill justice. It does propose to give the Illinois 
farmer some protection on 


CABBAGE AND BROOM-CORN, 


Broom-corn, heretofore on the free-list, is to be taxed by the pend- 
ing bill $8 per ton, but as the reports of the Bureau of Statistics show 
that none was imported last year, when on the free-list, it is safe to 
5 that none will be imported under a tax of $3 per ton. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Cabbages are now taxed 10 per cent. ad valorem. But there were no 
imports last year. But for fear some one might bring in some of that 
useful food, a tax of 3 cents a head is imposed by the McKinley bill. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman I am sure wants to be accurate. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Well, the fact is that there was a large import of 
cabbage, the article of which the gentleman has just spoken. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is possible there was from Canada across the 
border into Maine. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The importations were from Germany. 

Mr. SPRINGER. More likely from Canada, just across the border, 
into Maine. It is possible some few heads were smuggled in and never 
got into the reports of the custom-houses. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. DINGLEY. Knowing thatthe gentleman desires to be accurate, 
I wish to set him right, because I have ascertained that in the return 
of vegetables“ imported there is included quite a large proportion 
of cabbages. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am glad the gentleman has ascertained that 
fact. The Department failed to supply any statistics on the subject. 

` Mr. DINGLEY. Well, the fact is as I have stated, and I know the 
gentleman desires to be accurate, 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do desire to be accurate, and for that reason I 
would not have made the statement I did make had not the reports of 
the Department so shown. But the gentleman from Maine is better 
authority for me than any statistics. E I accept his state- 
ment as correct. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Butthe report says that vegetables to the value 
of several million dollars were imported, and the gentleman well knows 
that cabbage is a vegetable. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do; but I beg the gentleman’s pardon. He 
states the amount too large. All importations of vegetables amounted 
to only $2,269,000, and those not specified amounted to only $375,494 
altogether. Now, will the gentleman from Maine explain why cab- 

are taxed 3 centsa head, while sauerkraut is put on the free-list? 
[Laughter.] That is a question I fear that no man can answer. 

Mr, DINGLEY, Willthegentleman from Illinois explain how there 
was a duty of 10 per cent. on cabbage in the Mills bill, while sauer- 
kraut was on the free-list. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. SPRINGER. No, I will not explain that, because the Mills 
bill is not before the House at this time. This bill is before the House 
and you are going to vote for it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. There is the same inconsistency in the one case as 
in the other. 

Mr. SPRINGER. You are going to vote for this bill and I want you 
to give a good reason for voting for it. 

Gau „„ Well, yousee, cabbage is a raw material.“ 
ughter. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I know it is, and it is taxed; while sauerkraut, 
— 55 is presumed to be an article manufactured from it, is admitted 

ee. 
Eggs, heretofore on the free- list, are to be taxed 5 cents a dozen. 

I presume that is for the benefit of the late President, Mr. Hayes, 
who, Iam informed, has gone into the chicken business. [Laughter 
on the Democratic side.] If he can get any benefit out of it he is wel- 
come to it. Something ought to be done for him. [Laughter. ] 

Plants, trees, and shrubs, heretofore free, are to be taxed 20 per cent. 
for the benefit of a few nurserymen in the Eastern States. And garden 
seeds, heretofore taxed only 20 per cent., are by this bill to be taxed 40 


per cent. ad valorem. All this is at the expense of the farmers of the 
country. 


THE FREE-LIST. 


But that part of the bill which received the especial commendation 
of its author, in his opening remarks on Wednesday last, was the free- 
list. Let us examine this list: 


Books and pamphlets printed exclusively in language other than English, 


If the books are printed in English, so that we can read them, we 
must pay, but if they are printed in French, or Hebrew, or Chinese, 
or Sanskrit, they can come in free. [Laughter. ] s 

Books and music, in raised letters, printed exclusively for the blind. 


Books for blind men, who can not see them, are to come in free, but 
books for people who can see to read them must pay a duty. 

“ Bristles, raw.“ Now, what is a bristle? It is the product of a 
hog’s back; and by this hill you put a heavy tax on wool, which grows 
on a sheep’s back, but hog’s bristles are put on the free-list. [Laugh- 
ter.] That, I suppose, is on the assumption that it is for the benefit of 
the farmers of the West. Are you going to put our fat, sleek Berk- 
shire hogs in competition with the razor- backs of Mexico? Ger- 
many and France have excluded the hams and bacon of the American 
hog, and now our own country proposes to put his bristles on the free- 
list. 


Dandelion roots, raw, dried, or unground; acorns; beeswax. 


What a relief it will be to the farmers of the country to be able to 
cure cheap dandelion roots! Thanks to the Republican party they 
will soon be on the free-list and within the reach of the humblest cit- 
izen ! 

Acorns, too, are to be free, being the raw material“ out of which 
hogs are made, whose bristles are on the free-list; it became necessary 
to put acorns on the free- list also. Acorns are admitted free, I presume, 
for another purpose, that is to be used for adulterating coffee. You pro- 
pose to allow food adulterants to come infree. The workingman must 
drink adulterated coffee and eat adulterated food. They can not afford 
the genuine article after this bill passes. 

Mr. BOOTHMAN. Did not the Mills bill provide for admitting 
acorns free of duty? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I presume so. It ought to have done so. I am 
not complaining. I am only showing how much you do by this bill 
for the benefit of the farmers and workingmen of the country. 

Floor- matting manufactured from round or split straw, including what is gen- 
erally known as Chinese matting. 

As this is a Chinese bill, you are going to let the Chinese mats in 
free, [Laughter. ] 

Jute, jute-butts, manila, sisal grass. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Do we raise sisal grass? 

Mr. SPRINGER. We do not, but it comes in competition with flax 
and hemp which we do raise, and I have the statement of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture thatif you will only put a duty on this article and 
on jute and these other fibers they can be raised here successfully. 
Gentlemen ought to read these agricultural reports and see how man 
things you can produce in this country that you never dreamed of. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Degras and other grease— 

I don’t know what ‘‘ degras ” is, but it is evidently something greasy, 
something to grease the wheels of the manufacturing establishments, 
This bill is full of grease for the manufacturers. [Laughter. ] : 

Mr. FARQUHAR, I would like to state that degras is put on the 
free-list to shut out an article which the Mills bill put on the free-list, 
and which was an imitation and a fraud. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The Mills bill again! 
daughter!“ 


Hair, human, raw, uncleaned, and not drawn. 


I do not know what hair not drawn“ is; but some of my bald- 
headed friends have evidently had theirs drawn. ([Laughter.] As 
long as it ison your head itis on the free-list, It is not drawn,” 
But once it is drawn,“ it is taxed. 

Hemp, rope, bulbs, bulbous roots, not edible. 

s "Shi edible.” If they were good to eat you would have to pay duty 

on them. 


Sugar, up to and including No. 16, Dutch standard. ` 
Tar and pitch of wood. 
Tinsel wire, lame or lahn— 


Whatever that may be it is henceforth free. 

Tobacco stems. 

There is a good deal of protection in that! 

Sulphur ore, ete. 7 

Sulphur ought to be free. We will need “fire and brimstone to 
properly punish the authors of this bill. 

Turpentine, spirits of. 

That may be required also; it should be free. 

Briar root, or briar wood, unmanufactured. 

I suppose this is to make pipes out of for poor men! 


“Still harping on my 


Here is some 
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farmers of one State on the crop of one cereal in one year. 


labor, it seems to me that the 
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relief for the laboring men of the country! I have tound it at last! 


3 of Alabama. That competes with the cob pipes. 
hter. 

Mn SPRINGER. Yes, that comes in competition with our cobs. 
But we must make some sacrifices for the benefit of the consumers of 
the country. 

Paintings in oils and water colors and statuary. 

This is very important. The rich men can have their pictures free; 
but the workingmen, the masses of the people, get nothing under this 
e They are to be taxed from 40 to 100 per cent. on all the necessaries 

e. 

So much for the free-list,which gentlemen on the other side of the 
House have commended so highly. 

r ALL THE RELIEF POSSIBLE, 

In the report of the majority of the Ways and Means Committee on 
the pending bill, they claim to have given months of investigation to 
the existing condition of agriculture and matters connected therewith.” 
And after these months of labor the committee, with the single mo- 
tive to lift it to the highest level of profitable employment.“ are of the 

on that they offer iu the bill presented—the McKinley bill—all 
relief which tariff legislation can give it” (page 16). 

I quite agree with the committeein this statement. But that relief 
amounts to nothing. The burden which accompanies it is weighting the 
farmers down under a load of debt that is crushing out their very ex- 


ard can get free raw material for briar-wood pipes! [Laughter.] 
[La 


ce. 

After twenty-five years of the practical operation of protective tariff 
in this country the Committee on Ways and Means are compelled to 
admit there is wide-spread depression in this industry to-day.” This 
fact, the committee state, can not be doubted. 

It would be folly to doubt it. The agricultural report of Illinois for 
1889 shows that the cost of producing the corn crop in that State for 
last year was $68,000.000 and that the value of the crop on the farms 
was only $58,000,000. This indicates a loss of eee the 

ere is 

the home market to which they may go for a remunerative price and 

where is the protectivestariff law that will save them from this loss? 
FARM MORTGAGES IN ILLINOIS, 


Lam indebted to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DocKERY] for 
the following statement: 


The official report of the Illinois bureau of labor statistics for 1888, on page 
oe gives the following grim exhibit of the mortgaged indebtedness of 102 coun- 


Whole num- 
Cash total. 


92,777 | $147,320, 054 
142.750 246) 704, 827 
74,740 | 22, 354, 187 


310, 267 : 416, 379, 028 


+ Lots, 


* Acres, 
Mr. Chairman, we further learn from the same official record that in the year 


alone there were filed 25,334 new farm mortgages, a; 

and covering 2,178,532 acres of land. We have here, then, 

tion that, of the immense farm-mortgage indebtedness for the whole State of 
n 


0 
poena ag 8,082,794 acres, very nearly one-fourth of the amount was con- 
within the year 1837, and yet this is far from an exceptional disclosure 


ås concerning our great agricultural domain. 

The report of the bureau of labor of the State of Illinois for 1882 
shows that the cost of living to the skilled laboring men of that State 
exceeds the average wages received; in other words, that workingmen 
can not earn a fair living. : 

If protective tariffs have, after a trial of a quarter of a century, 
brought these mountains of mo: and this widespread depres- 
sion to agriculture and have failed to secure remunerative wages to 
roper remedy would be to change the 
system. But the committee think otherwise. They propose to im- 
ee taxes, and supplement them with bounties and other 


ting $37,040,770 
ê Startling revela- 


ial peices which will further depress agriculture and continue 
rob the consumers of the country for the benefit of protected and 
vored classes. 
But we are told by gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber that 
duties on imported products are not 


A TAX ON THE CONSUMER. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] in a speech in this 
House April 6, 1882, said: 


examples, and more too, which I might present, demonstrate that pro- 
e duties are not a tax upon the consumer, but universally cheapen the 


_price of consumption to the people. 


Contrast this language with that used by the same gentleman on 
page 14 of the report of the Ways and Means Committee: 
So large a proportion of our * ee is imported that the home production of 


sugar does not y „and tho duty is therefore a tax, which 
is added to the price not only of imported, but of the domestic product, 


which is not true of duties imposed on articles produced or made here substan- 
tially to the extent of our wants. a 

In 1889 the duties collected on imported su and molasses amounted to 
$55,975,610, Add to this the increase of price of domestic sugar arising from the 
sugat and molasses consumed by the pespie of this country at least $04,000,000 
or about $1 for each man, woman, end obi ld in the United States more Shen ii 
would have been if no such duties had been levied and the domestic product 
had remained the same, 

I fully agree with the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
KINLEY] in this last definition of a protective tariff. It is a tax, and 
the tax is added to the price of the commodity and paid by the con- 
sumer in all cases where the domestic production is not equal to the 
domestic demand and foreign products must come in to supply the de- 
ficit. The price at which the foreign article plus the duty can be sold 
will determine the price of the domestic product. 

Apply this principle to the great schedules covered by this bill, and 
what will be the result? I have not had time to make a careful esti- 
mate on all the schedules; but when the amount is approximately as- 
certained the figures will be appalling. The amount heretofore and 
now imposed on the consumers of the country on account of the tax 
on sugar is admitted by the majority report of the Committee on Ways 
and Means to be $64,000,000 a year. 

I have estimated, in remarks heretofore submitted, that the increased 
cost to the consumers of this country of woolen goods now being paid 
annually on account of the tariff on wool and woolens amounts to at 
least $3 per capita of the whole population. This burden would there- 
fore amount to $195,000,000 a year, assuming the population at this 
time to be 65,000,000. It is not unreasonable to assume that the in- 
creased price of other articles in the schedules, on account of the tariff, 
will swell the grand aggregate of annual tribute to favored industries 
to the amount of $500,000, 000. 

It is this continued and enormous drain upon the resources of the 
farmers of the West and South, more than any other cause or than all 
other causes put together, that has produced the widespread depression 
which now exists and which has burdened their farms with mortgages 
too heavy to be borne, 

Already I see the evidence of awakening on this subject. The delu- 
sion of a protective tariff is being exposed. The inadequacy of the 
home market is made apparent by present conditions, which furnish 
great object lessons that children in a Kindergarten could see and un- 
derstand. Light has illumined the dark places and intelligent discus- 
sion and practical experience have demonstrated that protection builds 
up and fosters monopoly, creates millionaires of the few and robs the 
many for their benefit; and that there are no redeeming features in it. 

In the election of the next House of Representatives we propose to 
meet our opponents before the people on this issue, and I predict with 
confidence the result. We will clect a majority of at least 50 mem- 
bers to this House, and in 1892 a Democratic President and a Demo- 
cratic Congress. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

DRAWBACKS ON RAW MATERIAL, 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] called the attention of 
the House to section 24 of his bill, in reference to drawbacks on im- 
ported merchandise, and said the reduction of the amount retained by 
the Government from 10 per cent. to only 1 per cent. would enable the 
manufacturers of the country practically to have the benefit of free raw 
material, or within 1 per cent. of it. He contended that with this ad- 
vantage raw material of every kind could be imported, converted into 


a finished product, and then exported. The duty paid onthe raw ma- 
terial on such exports would then be refunded within 1 per cent. 
I asked at the time if this would apply to wool. He said it would, 


that it would apply to everything. But will any one tell me how the 
imported wool in a finished piece of cloth can be traced and identified 
80 as to permit a drawback to the amount of the duties paid on its im- 
portation? It is imported in the grease; it is then washed, then 
scoured, It has shrunk by these processes from 33 to 60 per cent. It 
is then put into the mill, carded, spun, and woven. It loses at least 25 
percent. in these processes, and when it has reached the finished prod- 
uct thus reduced in quantity it is found to be mixed with native wool, 
with shoddy and other adulterants. 

How is anybody to determine what amount of drawback is to be al- 
lowed? It would be impossible. or, at least, utterly impracticable. 
As of wool, so of nearly all other articles which are known as raw ma- 
terial. How is iron-ore to be traced into a pocket-knife or a chain? 
Can an American tobacconist import Havana tobacco and Sumatra wrap- 
pers, manufacture them into cigars, ship them to Canada, and get a 
drawback of all the duties, save 1 per cent.? Ifso, the Canadian will be 
able to smoke a pure Havana cigar while our own people will have to 
smoke clay pipes. 

If there were any virtue in the drawback provision, if it would really 
accomplish what the gentleman claims for it, its highest virtue should 
condemn it in the estimation of every American citizen. It will no 
doubt prove successful in some cases, but the effect would simply be to 
enable our manufacturers to sell their goods to foreigners at from 25 to 
50 per cent. cheaper than they could afford to sell them to our own peo- 
ple, for when selling to the foreigner the manufacturer would get a 
portion of his price from the United States Treasury and could sell to 
his foreign customer for that much less. b 


1890. 


bP mel bye 
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This opens up a new principle of political economy in this country, 
namely, the paying of subsidies to foreigners to induce them to buy our 
manufactured products. We must not buy anything from foreigners 
that we can possibly produce ourselyes—so say our friends on the other 
side of the House—bnt if foreigners will only buy our products we will 
so arrange it by our tariff laws and drawbacks that on every purchase 
they e the Government will pay out of its Treasury a portion of 
the purchase money. A Daniel come to judgment.” 

A new doctrine is to be ingrafted in the Republican platforms of the 
future, namely: Tax Americans that foreigners may have cheap 

s.” I now understand fully what the Committee on Ways and 
Means meant by the following language in their report: 
We have not been so much concerned about the prices of the arficles we con- 
sume as we have been to encourage a system of home production. 

Home production it seems which will secure low prices to foreigners, 
The price of the articles we poor American citizens consume does not 
concern these honorable gentlemen. That is a matter too narrow and 
selfish for them. They are only concerned as to how foreigners can get 
our goods at 25 to 50 per cent. less than Americans can purchase them 
for. If there is anything our Republican friends despise more than 
another it is that which is cheap, and if cheap they assume that it is 
also nasty. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. That is true every time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. My friend from Massachusetts admits the as- 
sumption that cheap things are to be despised and that they are 


nasty. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. Will you allow me a question at 
this point? 

Mr. SPRINGER. No, not now. I prefer not to be interrupted. 

Mr, WALKER, of Massachusetts. All right; I should think you 
would not want to. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I dislike to take up too much time. My friend 
from Massachusetts concedes that he and his party do dislike things 
that are cheap. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman give me a 
chance to say why? 

Mr. SPRINGER. You can say why when I am through. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. Just one minute. 

Mr. SPRINGER. They assume that cheap goods are at the same 
time nasty: and we have the phrase cheap and nasty“ hurled at us. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. When the cheap goods are steeped 
in the blood of our fellow-men, they are nasty. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will show you how they are “steeped in the 
blood of our fellow-men.’’ The cheap goods that are to be produced 
in this country are to be given to the despised foreigner. My friend 
from Massachusetts is doubtless a humanitarian; but he would give to 
the poor Englishman, the poor German, the poor Frenchman, ‘‘cheap 
and nasty” goods while he would save high-priced goods for the aris- 
tocrats of this country! [Laughter.] 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. Clean and honest 

Mr. SPRINGER. If the gentleman wants to find out how some of 
the goods made in this country are produced and the prices paid for 
their production, let him go into the factories of Philadelphia and New 
York and Chicago; he will there find sewing women and sewing men 
working at wages which are below the standard of those paid in Eu- 
rope, making the cheap and nasty ’’ goods, as he would call them. 
[Applause. ] 

CANADIAN TRADE. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McKINLEY], in his remarks on 
Wednesday ofthis week, deplored the fact that so manyarticles of mer- 
chandise wereimported into this country from Canada and insisted that 
all such articles should be produced in this country. He overlooked 
the fact, or regarded it of no importance, that Canada buys more of 
this country than we purchase of her. 

I commend to the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee the 
remarks of his distinguished colleague [Mr. BUTTERWORTH] before 
that committee during this session of Congress. His colleague is the 
author of a bill to provide full reciprocity between the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada—that is, perfect free trade between the 
two countries, The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH ] pro- 
duced at that time statistics of our trade with Canada which I regret 
made no impression upon his colleague or upon the majority of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

I will summarize some of these statistics, 

During the year 1887 Canada purchased from the United States goads 
worth $55,879,192. The gentleman[Mr. BUTTERWORTH] said: 


In the years of 1883, 1884, and 1885, Canada purchased more from us than all 
the other countries and islands on the western hemisphere, and during the ex- 
istence of the reciprocity treaty, from 1855 to 1866, she bought from us more 
than she sold to us by the large sum of $59,136,256; and from the year 1850 to 
1889, inclusive, a period of forty years, there have been only seven years in which 


a to the amount of $1,405,752,215, while we purchased from her 


153,634,303, or an excess of our exports to that country over our 
imports from it of $252,117,912. 

e period of Canadian reciprocity, which the chairman of the Wa; 
and Means Committee refi to with seeming regret, owing to 
large amount of articles which were imported from Canada into the 
United States, was one of great profit to this country, if statistics are 
worth anything. Will any gentleman pretend that we can receive the 
benefit of the trade of Canada if we refuse admission of Canadian prod- 
ucts into this country? The pending bill has aimed a deadly blow 
at all trade with Canada hereafter. It will not permit a Canadian prod-. 
uct to reach our soil if a prohibitory tariff can prevent it. Thus is 
the Chinese wall being gradually erected around our country. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Will the gentleman allow me to submit at this 
point a statement in the line of his argument? During the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1888, we bought 5 products of Canada to 
the value of $17,341,576, while for the same period we sold to Canada 
agricultural products to the value of $21,582,836, making a difference 
in favor of the United States on the interchange ofour agricultural prod- 
ucts of $4,241,260. Iam indebted to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
BUTTERWORTH | for these facts. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iam much obliged to the honorable gentleman 
for this interruption. The statement only goes to show that this bill 
proceeds upon the wrong principle when it endeavors to shut out all 
these products of Canada. The Canadian trade is beneficial to us; and 
I will show you why. 


FREE TRADE AMONG THE STATES. 

It is universally admitted that the perfect free trade which exists and 
has existed from the beginning between the States of this Union has 
been of incalculable benefit to all the States and to all the country. If 
any one should suggest that this perfect freedom of trade should be 
abridged or in any wise obstructed he would be ed as an enemy 
to his country. The Supreme Court has but recently decided that the 
transportation of liquors in original packages from one State to another 
can not be interfered with by State laws, even under the pretext or claim 
of the exercise of police powers. 

There is perfect free trade between all the States and Territories and 
the District of Columbia. And no one fact has contributed more to 
our growth and prosperity than this. It has neutralized in a great de- 
gree the baneful effects of high or prohibitory tariffs, which obstruct 
trade with other countries and caused us to prosper in spite of such 
obstructive legislation. Free trade with Canada would havea like 
beneficial effect. There can be no argument to sustain free trade be- 
tween the States which will not apply with equal force in favor of 
free trade with Canada. 

EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, 

For the first time in the history of the country a bill has been re- 
ported from the Ways and Means Committee which has for its object, 
not the raising of revenue to support the Government, but to dis- 
courage the use in this country of foreign goods and products,’’ to 
decrease importations,” to check those supplies from abroad which 
can be profitably produced at home. This object is boldly avowed by 
the committee in their report. < 

The annual report of the chief of the Bureau of Statistics in regard 
to imported merchandise for the year ending June 30, 1889, contains 
the following classification of our imports for that year. It will be 
found on page 19 of that report: 


The value of imported merchandise entered for consumption in the United 
with the amount of duty collected thereon added, for the year ending 
„ 1889, has been as follows: 


Stat 
June 


(A) Articles of food 
and animals. -s 
(B) Articles in a 
erude condition 
which enter into 
the various pro- 
cesses of domestic 
7.02 | 187,498,34) 


106, 549, 001 


factured, ready for 
consumption.......... 


1 | 216, 280, 406 
(E) Articles of vol- 


the balance of trade has been against us with that country. In thirty-three years untary use, luxu- 

it has been in our favor. n 5 zá iaat ries, ele 20.99 | 142,569,196 
nada e only country on the western hemisphere which buys morefrom | * 15 

us than they sell to us, rays the aggregate, — — 1887, the balanos against us Total 100. 00 | 218,701,774 | 100. 00 | 960, 133,172 

in all the ve-named countries and is Sr poe of Canada and including 


the Hawaiian Islands, amounted to $112,634, 
During the period between 1850 and 1889 Canada purchased from us 


This table does not show the cost of the imports landed in our ports. There 
are not includedin the values of articles the cost of coverings, commissions, ete., 


excluded from the dutiable value by the act of March 3, 1883, nor freight charges 
from the country of importation and undervalustions, the aggregate amount of 
which can not be estimated with any approximation to accuracy. 

According to the census of 1880 the value of the domestic products 
of our manufacturing establishments amounted to the enormous sum 
of $5,369,667,706. For the year 1888 the exports of domestic manu- 
factures amounted to $183,000,000. This included all articles except 
the products of agriculture, so that we exported far more of manufact- 

articles than we imported. I fail to see wherein we were injured 
by the exchange. 

It is assumed by the authors and supporters of this bill that foreign- 
made goods are hurtful to our people, and their importation should be 
prohibited as far as possible. 

This leads to the consideration of the articles which are imported 
into this country from foreign countries. The total value of exports 
of domestic products for the year ending June 30, 1889, was $730,282, 488. 
In exchange for these exports, which were the products of the toil and 
sweat of our own farmers and workingmen, certain other articles pro- 
duced abroad were imported. In no other way could we get compensa- 


tion for the goods we had produced and for which there was no adequate 


or remunerative market at home. There was uo home market for 
these articles valued at $730,000,000. 

We could notsell for gold. Trade would be impossible on that basis. 
All trade is by barter, the exchanging of the products of one country 
for those of another. The small balances only are adjusted by the use 
of coin or the precious metals. Let us examine the list of imported 
— —.— for last year and see whether their importation ought to be 

But I desire to call attention to the fact that of the articles imported 
last year there were raw materials of the value of $172,000,000 and ar- 
ticles partially manufactured to be used in manufactures and mechanic 
arts of the value of $84,000,000. These articles, aggregating in value 
$256,000,000, more than one-third of our imports were imported by 
manufacturers, and their manufacture into finished products gave em- 
ployment to thousands of our mechanics and workingmen, who could 
not have found remunerative employ ment unless such importations had 
been permitted. 

I desire again to call attention to our exports. During last year they 
were valued at $730,000,000. Assuming that each laborer created arti- 
cles worth $400, the creation of the articles exported would have given 
employment to 1,825,000 persons. These would represent over nine 
millions of our population who were employed during last year in the 
production of articles which were purchased and paid for by foreigners. 

The articles admitted free ot duty amounted to $256,000,000. Such 
articles have been adjudged by protectionists as not hurtful to our peo- 
ple, and hence are admitted free. They donot come in competition as 
a rule with any articles produced in this country. 

Articles of food and animals valued at $119,000,000 and articles in 
crude condition, or raw materials, to the value of $110,000,000 were 
admitted free of duty. Articles manufactured ready for consumption 
to the value of $9,800,000 were also admitted free of duty. Such arti- 
cles subject to duties amounted to only $137,775,840. Of these there 
were imported ready for consumption iron and steel manufactures to 
the value of only $9,552,00, of glass and glassware to the value of 
only $7,750,000. The imports of such articles are not of sufficient 

itude to seriously interfere with the home market. 

en so a percentage of our people are ee upon for- 
eigners for employment and support it seems strange that the Represent- 
atives of the people in Congress should formulate and pass an act, 
such as the bill now pending, with the avowed object of preventing or 
checking 5 through and by means of which alone can re- 
muneration received for the articles made in this country, which 
must be exported to find a market. 

s UNRESTRICTED COMMERCE. 

Those countries which have placed the fewest restrictions upon com- 
merce have the largest amount of foreign trade. Wherever legislation 
has been framed to check imports, as proposed in the pending bill, 
commerce has languished. Wherever imports are checked, exports fall 
off in proportion. 

H is a free-trade country. No efforts are made by that coun- 
try to check imports. Its commerce is therefore large compared with 
its area and population. Its area is only 12,000 square miles, about 
the size of the State of Maryland; its population is only 4,336,000; yet 
its foreign commerce during 1888 amounted to more than $954,759, 600, 
more than half as great as that of the United States with her 60,000,000 
people, and larger than that of Russia, which has an area of 8,000,000 
square miles and a population of over a hundred millions. 

Great Britain has an area of only 121,000 square miles, less than that 
of the Territory of New Mexico, a population of only 35,000,000, but 
a foreign commerce of over $3,000,000,000 annually, and her citizens 
own more than half the ships of the world. And little Switzerland, 
another country which does not try to check importations,” having 
a population of less than 3,000,900, an area of only 16,000 square miles, 
less than half the size of the State of Indiana, has a foreign commerce 
valued at $353,125,000 annually, which is greater than the foreign 
commerce of China, which has an area of 4,500,000 square miles, and 


20 8 of 400,000,000, supposed to be half the population of the 
0 

China checks importation by legislation like that in the M 
bill. Hence her foreign commerce amounts to only 8267, 616, 000 ań 
nually. Shall we as legislators for the United States emulate the ex- 
ample furnished by England, Holland, and Switzerland in respect to 
trade, and thus enlarge our foreign commerce, or shall we follow the 
example of Russia and China, and exclude imports and thus make ex- 
ports and all foreign commerce impossible, or at least so unprofitable 
that but few can engage init? 

Let us turn from the policy which the pending bill proposes of check- 
ing imports, and thus making exports 5 and move in the op- 
posite direction—move towards commercial freedom. [Applause.] 
‘Then may we reasonably anticipate in the near future a larger market 
and better prices for the products of our farms, our factories, and our 
mills, and a greater demand and better wages for American labor, 
[Long-continued applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration pro- 
poses to revise the entire tariff on a protective basis and to reduce th 
revenues from customs duties. Asin all other cases of tariff revision, 
the amount of reduction can not be predicted with even an approach to 
accuracy. The highest estimate places the reduction at $60,000,000. 
The lowest, made on the assumption that imports of articles made in 
this country will continue as large as under existing law—which it is 
conceded even by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] can not be the 
case—is $21,500,000. Even if the probable outcome is placed at an in- 
termediate point the reduction of revenue from customs by the pro- 
posed bill will be at least $40,000,000, and from the internal revenue 
$10,000,000, or $50,000,000 in the aggregate. 

Yet in the face of a certain reduction of tariff revenue to the extent of 
at least $40,000,000, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] who 
has just taken his seat and all the gentlemen who have spoken on the 
other side have endeavored to create the impression that this bill pro- 
poses to increase tariff taxation. 

The grounds on which this unfounded charge has been made are, first, 
because some duties have been increased and, secondly, because the 
average ad valorem per cent. of the dutiable lists has also been slightly 
ine 

It is true that some duties have been increased, but it is also true 
that many more have been reduced. The first fact is proclaimed; the 
second fact is concealed. 

It is also true that the average percentage of the dutiable list alone 
has been slightly increased, but it is also true that the average duty 
on all imports, dutiable and free, has been reduced. The first fact is 
promulgated by all the gentlemen who have spoken on the other side; 
the second and much more important fact is ignored. 

Now, I need not remind the other side that the comparison of the 
average percentage of the dutiable lists alone of tariffs can not give a 
correct idea of their relative charges on imports, even on the theory of 
those who insist that a tariff duty is under all circumstances a tax 
which increases the burden of theconsumer. Any comparison of tariff 
measures, in order not to be misleading, must include the free-list as 
well as the dutiable list. 

Let meillustrate. Supposing the pending bill had placed on the free- 
list every import except spirituous liquors and had imposed on these 
a duty of 80 per cent. Obviously this would have been an enormous 
tariff reduction, a reduction of over $213,000,000. Yet on the juggling 
basis of comparison which gentlemen upon the other side apply to this 
bill, the duty imposed upon the only remaining dutiable schedule 
would be held up as evidence that such a tariff proposed to increase 
taxation! to 80 per cent. That is, a reduction of tariff ‘‘ taxation“ 
from two hundred and twenty-one millions to seven and one-quarter 
millions would be characterized as an increase of taxation“ from 45 
per cent. to 80 per cent. 

Yet this is the method of comparison adopted by gentlemen on the 
other side who charge that the pending bill increased taxation.“ 
Yet, even on the supposition that there is no falling off of imports of 
articles on which the duties have been advanced in order to give a 
larger share of our home market to our own industries, the revenue will 
be largely reduced, and one hundred and nine millions of imports now 
paying duties of nearly sixty-one millions will be placed on the free- 
list. 

The absurdity of this method of holding up the dutiable-lists of 
tariffs and ignoring the free-lists, in order to institute a com n of 
thgir effect, will appear more clearly when it is considered that if the 
majority of the Ways and Means Committee, instead of placing on the 
free-list imports to the value of one hundred and nine millions an- 
nually, had left them on the dutiable list at 5 per cent., then without 
changing any other paragraphs in the bill as reported, the ave: 
duty of the dutiable list would have been only 34 per cent., and the 
gentleman from Kentucky would have been obliged to admit that the 


proposed tariff proposed a large reduction of taxation. 
This illustration, I take it, onstrates beyond question the utterly 
unjust and misleading character of such a method of com: as has 


been instituted by gentlemen on the other side to show that the pend- 
ing bill is an increase of taxation instead of a reduction. 


1890. 
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Mr. Chairman, what I have said shows that even on the assumption 
of the other side that tariff duties are always taxes that increase the 
burden of the consumer, the only just and proper method of compari- 
son of tariffs is to consider both the free and the dutiable lists. 

REDUCTION OF TAXATION PROPOSED, 

Accepting this as the correct method, then, it will be observed that 
under the present tariff the imports in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1889, were $741,431,393, of which $206,574,630 were free and $484,- 
431,398 dutiable, and that these imports paid duties to the amount of 
$218,701,773. The average percentage of duty collected on all imports, 
then, was nearly 30 per cent, 

On the other hand, the pending bill, on the basis of last year’s im- 
portations, transfers to the free-list imports valued at $109,232,080, 
which last year paid duty of $60,936,536, and thus increases the value 
of the free imports to $366,806,710 and reduces the value of the duti- 
able imports to $375,624,687. Thus the $741,431,398 in value of ar- 
ticles imported last year, and paying then an average duty of 30 per 
cent., would under the pending bill pay an average duty of only 27 
per cent., a relative reduction of ‘‘taxation’’ of 10 per cent., instead 
of an increase of taxation as charged. 

Indeed, Mr. Chairman, the reduction of taxation proposed by the 

nding bill is greater than that proposed by the Mills bill, on a proper 

is of comparison, but with this important difference: The reduc- 
tions pro by the pending bill are made at points and in a way 
which will not injure, but promote the industries of the country; while 
the reductions proposed by the Mills bill were largely made at points 
and in a way which could not have failed to do many of these indus- 
tries great harm, 


COMPARED WITH OTHER TARIFFS. 


Compared with most of the tariffs that have preceded it the pending 
bill, imposing as it does an average duty of only 27 per cent. on all im- 

rts, nearly half being placed on the free-list, will prove one of the 
Teast onerous and most beneficial ever proposed. 

In the first place, this bill makes the proportion of imports admitted 
absolutely free of duty far greater than was ever before known under 
any tariff bill in the history of the country, 

Prior to 1820 almost no imports were admitted free of duty. Even 
in 1824 the proportion of free imports was only 54 per cent. In 1830 
it was only 7 per cent.; in 1833, only 24} per cent.; in 1842, only 26} 
per cent. Even under the so-called low tariff of 1846 it averaged only 
12 per cent., and under the tariff of 1857 only 18 per cent. During the 
war it was even less. A 

The percentage of free imports between 1873 and 1883 was about 30 
per cent., and under the tariff of 1883, up to the last fiscal year, it has 
averaged about 33 per cent. The proportion of free imports under the 
Mills bill would not have exceeded 40 per cent. 

But under this bill the proportion of free imports admitted abso- 
lutely free of duty is about 50 per cent, 

And yet the-gentleman from Texas characterizes this bill, which 
proposes to admit one-half of all our imports absolutely free of duty, 
as a measure to restrict foreign trade! 

Secondly, Mr. Chairman, this bill proposes to reduce the average 
duty, or, if gentlemen on the other side prefer the word, tax, on all 
imports, both dutiable and free, much lower than it was from 1821 to 
1833, only 34 per cent. more than it was under the low tariff” of 
1846, which our friends eulogize so much, one-third less than the aver- 
age from 1865 to 1872, 10 per cent. less than under the existing tariff, 
and almost exactly the same as was proposed by the Mills bill. 

And yet in the face of the fact that this bill reduces the average duty 
collected on all imports to an average of only 27 per cent. against 43} 
per cent. in 1830, 28} per cent, in 1844, 46} per cent. in 1868, and 30 
per cent. in the last five years, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] 
undertakes to create the impression that this bill proposes to tax“ 
the people as never before, 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention to the 
great relief afforded by the character of the additions to the free-list 
proposed by the pending tariff bill, which gentlemen on the other side 
ignore. As I have already said, these additions to the free-list reduce 
tariff taxation $60,936,536, against a reduction of only $19,758,845 by 
additions to the free-list proposed by the Mills bill. 

But, with the exception of jute and a few other articles, all the addi- 
tions to the fres-list made by the Mills bill were of articles which we 
produce in this country, where the transfer would result in crippling 
our own industries and thus increasing the burdens of the people. 

On the other hand, all the additions to the free-list prop by the 
pending bill are of such articles as we do not produce and suchas need 
no protection or such as we have been unable to produce here under 
a protective duty to any considerable extent proportioned to our wants. 

FREE SUGAR, 
The greatest relief will be found by the transfer to the free-list of 


sugar up to and including No, 16, and molasses, because sugar and mo- 


lasses haye become as necessary articles of food as flour, and seven- 
eights of our consumption is imported, a condition of things which 
both sides admit makes the duty a tax that increases the burden of the 
people nearly to the extent of the tariff. 


In 1889 the consumption of sugar and molasses in the United States 
probably reached nearly 3,000,000,000 pounds, of which only about 
one-eighth was produced in the United States. Estimating the retail 
prios at only 6} cents per pound, and the people of this country paid 

t year for their sugar and molasses at least $195,000,000, or more than 
$3 for each man, woman, and child. 

Inasmuch as the comparatively small production in this country, 
notwithstanding it had some influence in reducing the price of sugar 
in the markets of the world, had no effect on prices here as compared 
with prices in sugar-producing countries, as it would have had if the 
production here had been sufficient to mainly supply our market, the 
duty became a tax which increased the cost of not only imported but 
domestic sugar to the consumers to that extent, 

The duty collected on sugar and molasses the last fiseal year was 
$55,975,610, or nearly 2 cents per pound. Adding to this the increased 
cost of the 275,000,000 pounds of sugar produced in this country, equiva- 
lent to the duty of 2 cents per pound, and the duty imposed on these 
articles was practically a tax of about $63,500,000, or $1 per head on 
the people of this country. 

Inasmuch as there is scarcely another article of common use not now 
on the free-list which can not be promptly produced or made here nearly 
or substantially to the extent of our wants, the transfer of sugar and 
molasses to the free-list will afford conspicuous relief to the people of 
this country. Indeed, as all the articles left on the dutiable list by, 
this bill are such as we can produce or make here nearly to the extent 
of our wants, the transfer of any one of them to the free-list or the 
reduction of the duty on any one to a point that would injure our own 
industries and give foreign producers or manufacturers of similar articles 
our home markets would diminish the producing or consuming capac- 
ity of our own people and increase their burdens. - 

When it is borne in mind that the Mills bill, so called, which received 
the unanimous support of the Democratic members of the House in 
the last Congress, proposed to retain a specific duty equivalent to 68 
per cent. on sugar, while it placed on the free-list articles which we 
can produce here substantially to the extent of our wants, it is clear 
that the pending tariff bill is one designed to afford far greater relief 
to our people than the measure proposed by the Mills bill. 


THE REFINERS’ TRUST. 


Mr. Chairman, before leaving this subject of sugar, I desire to call 
attention to a charge made a few days ago, by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN], chat the small duty left upon refined sugar 
in the pending bill affords greater protection to the refiners’ trust than 
the Mills bill did, after the duty on raw sugar is deducted. 

The gentleman evidently spoke without having examined the sub- 
ject, for the fact is the reverse of what he charged. The Mills bill 
imposed a duty of 1.63 cents per pound on raw sugar polarizing 90°; 
the pending bill makes it free. 

The Mills bill imposed a duty of 2.20 cents on refined sugar above 
No. 13 and up to and including No. 16; the pending bill makes it free. 
That is, the Mills bill gave the refiners’ trust a margin of .57 of a 
cent per pound on yellow refined sugar, while the pending bill takes 
away the margin entirely and admits those sugars free. If, then, the 
refiners advance white sugars more than is reasonable, yellow refined 
sugars can be imported free of duty to take their place. The Mills bill 
imposed a duty of 2.40 cents per pound on white refined sugars above 
No. 16 and not above 20—a margin of .77 of a cent above raw sugar to 
protect the refiner on this kind of sugar, while the pending bill gives 
him a margin of only .4 of a cent—only a little more than one-half as 
much. Above No. 20 the Mills bill gave a refiners’ margin of .97 of a 
cent, while the pending bill gives only .6 of a cent. 

It is clear that the sugar schedule of the pending bill gives no foot- 
hold for the successful maintenance of a sugar refiners’ trust, while the 
provisions of the Mills bill gave ample opportunity for such a trust, so 
far as an arrangement of duties ata do so. 


BOUNTY FOR SUGAR PRODUCTION, 


In view of the fact that there exists asmall cane-sugar industry here, 
although not so large as it was forty years ago notwithstanding the 
existence of high duties on sugar during this period and in view of the 
belief of many that beet and perhaps sorghum sugar may be success- 
fully produced here to the extent of our wants with liberal enco 
ment for a few years, it is wise to imitate the successful example of 
France and Germany, and for a period not to exceed fifteen years to 
give the bounty proposed by this bill for sugar produced from cane, 
beets, sorghum, etec., grown in this country. 

This method of making a final experiment of the practicability of 
economically producing beet and sorghum sugar in the United States, 
in view of the slow progress made in the past with cane sugar, will be 
less expensive and more effective than large duties on a product which 
has been and for years, under the most favorable circumstances, will con- 
tinue to be mainly imported from other countries. If the experiment 
should result in a rapid increase of sugar production in the United States, 
as it did in France and Germany, the bounty paid would be productive 
of great good to the country, and the amount per pound could from 
time to time be reduced as the circumstances should warrant. If, on 
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the other hand, it should be demonstrated that sugar can not be eco- 
nomically produced here, then the cost of the experiment would be 
but 4 fraction of the amount now paid by the people through duties 
on sugar. 

at COMPARISON OF DUTIABLE SCHEDULES, 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE], in 
his report, and other gentlemen on the Democratic side have charged 
that the proposed tariff bill makes large increases of duties in all of 
the dutiable schedules, and especially in the earthenware and glass, 
cotton, linen, and flax schedules, and that these increases largely add 
to the taxes and burdens of the people. 

How little ground there is for this charge, even considering the du- 
tiable schedules alone and ignoring the free-list, will appear when they 
are examined and compared with those of the present law, and even of 
the Mills bill. 

The average duty of the chemical schedule is increased less than 1 
per cent. over the present law. Reduction of duty has been made on 
thirty articles and a slight increase made on twenty-two. 

The average duty of the earthenware schedule is the same as in the 
present law. The glass schedule is about 1} per cent. above the pres- 
ent law, and only one-half of 1 percent, above the Mills bill. An 
increase of duty has been made in only six articles, 

Average duty of the metal schedule, only 1} percent. above the pres- 
ent law and 1 per cent above the Mills bill—and that, too, aftera large 
reduction in steel rails, bar-iron, and structural iron. The duty on 
sixty-one articles has been reduced, and in many cases largely reduced, 
while advances have been made on less than half that number. 

The average duty on cotton cloth is only 1} per cent. above the 
present Jaw and 1 per cent. less than the Mills bill. 

The average duty on silks, spirits, and sundries is substantially the 
same as in the present law and the Mills bill. 

The average duty of the paper schedule is 3} per cent. above the 
present law and the Mills bill, simply because a few higher grades of 
paper needed the increase to make their manufacture successful here 
1 equivalent specific duties have been placed on chemical 
and wood pulp to prevent undervaluations. 

In all these schedules, it isto be observed, reductions have been made 
on a majority of items of which the imports are small, including the 
most of those of common grades used by the mass of the people, while 
duties have been increased on the more costly grades, in which the pro- 
portion of labor is largest and where the importations have been large, 
the object being to encou the making of such articles here. 

The ap ce of a small increase in the average duties of these 
schedules is owing to the fact that the average is computed on imports; 
and therefore the few items on which increases have been made at 
points where the imports are large determine the average, without 
any allowance for the reduction made on items where the imports are 


Take manufactures of cotton, for example, on which the gentleman 
from Kentucky alleges that large increases of duties have been made 
in the pending bill, notwithstanding the average duty is 1 per cent. 
less than that pro by the Mills bill. It will be found that in this 
schedule the duties on common cotton cloth, such as is used by the 
masses, have been reduced to about 30 per cent., while the Mills bill 
imposed a duty of 40 per cent. on these and all other goods of cotton, 
without regard to the amount of labor required in their production. 
But on the fine grades of cotton goods, such as sateens, muslins, fine 
hosiery, etc., the duties have been raised to an average of nearly 50 per 
cent., to enable our mills to successfully make the $27,000,000 of fine 
cottons imported last year. 

No increase of duty has been made in the common grades of seam- 
less cotton hosiery and underwear, of which weimport but small quanti- 
ties, but increases haye been made in the finer grades, of which we im- 
ported last year knit goods to the value of over $6,000,000. 


FLAX AXD JUTE GOODS, 


The increase from an ayerage of 334 per cent. to 42} per cent. in the 
linen schedule has been made in the pending bill with a view of de- 
veloping the linen and jute manufacture, as well as flax culture, inthe 
United States, Up to the present time the duties on these articles have 
been mainly revenue duties not sufficient to make it practicable to make 
such goods to any considerable extent here. The Mills bill proposed to 
reduce the duties so that it would not be possible to make any flax or 
jute goods in this country, and called that step lightening the burdens 
of the people. It is believed that with jute on the free-list and a pro- 
tective duty on manufactures of this fiber the manufacture of that fiber 
into anor so extensively imported will rapidly extend in this 
country. 

The increased duties on the coarser fabrics will undoubtedly enable 
our flax mills, which have been operating under great disadvantages, 
to rapidly develop that industry. The increased duties on the finer 
linen fabries (bleached shirt linens excepted, which permanently re- 
main at the present duty) will not take effect till January 1, 1891, 
80 as to give opportunity for the construction of mills adapted to such 
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There was imported last year manufactures of flax, hemp, jute, and 
other textile to the value of $25,955,222, of which all, except 
bly bleached linens and laces and embroideries, will, it is be- 
ieved by those best informed on the subject, be made in the United 
States with the protective duties afforded by this bill, and with the 
ultimate result of cheapening the goods to the consumer, as well as 
affording employment to many thousands of our citizens. 

In consequence of large importations of linen thread our thread 
mills have not had all of their spindles fully employed. As the evi- 
dence is conclusive that all our linen thread can be successfully made 
here, with the ultimate cheapening of the product, the duty has been 
made suflicient to accomplish that result. 

As is usual whenever a duty has been made protective, importers 
have induced some large consumers of thread to protest against the in- 
crease of duty on the assumption that it would increase the price of 
the article. On ascertaining that this had been done, the manufact- 
urers promptly notified their customers that they were ready to con- 
tract to furnish them thread for five years at present prices; and that 
they had reason to believe that in consequence of the increase of duty 
and the consequent decline in imports they would be able to run all 
their spindles fully, and thus reduce the price and cost of linen thread 
in this country. : 

SHALL WE MAKE OUR TIN-PLATE? 

The proposed increase of duty on tin-plate, to take effect July 1, 1891, 
is justified by the same considerations. ‘The duty on tin-plate is only 
1 cent per pound, less than on the sheet-iron of which it is made. Not- 
withstanding we are successfully making all the sheet-iron we use, and 
can readily make all the sheet iron and steel needed for the manufacture 
of tin-plate, yet we are not permitted to do this at present, because the 
duty is so small that it does not cover the difference of labor cost be- 
tween this country and Wales. 

In this state of affairs we imported last year tin-plate to the value of 
$21,000,000, and the large amount of labor involved in making the 
steel and coating the plate was employed in Wales instead of this coun- 
try. Withthe duty proposed we can speedily make our own tin-plate, 
with the ultimate result of cheapening the product and developing a 
new industry to employ our labor and consume our farm and other 
prodacts, 

MANUFACTURED LUMBER, 

The small duty retained on manufactured lumber is necessary to pro- 
tect the labor employed in this industry against Canadian competition 
and to encourage our farmers to care for their timber tracts and cut 
ouly as the trees mature. Our lumber industry is one of the largest in 
the country, turning out an annual product of over 8300, 000, 000. In- 
asmuch as the Dominion Government owns the timber lands of Canada 
and only sells the stumpage from time to time, it is evident that any 
reduction of the duty on manufactured lumber on our part would only 
benefit that Government, as the price of Canadian stumpage is fixed by 
American markets. 

In view of the fact that Canada has imposed an export duty of $3, 
now $2, per thousand feet on round logs to prevent their being brought 
to this country for manufacture, the bill provides that sawed lumber 
imported from any country which imposes an export duty on logs 
shall pay an import duty on sawed lumber equivalent to such export 
duty in addition to the duty provided by this act. This provision will 
secure the removal of Canada’s export duty on logs, 

MANUFACTURED LIME. 

The criticism which has been made in some free-trade quarters of 
the increase of the duty on manufactured lime entirely ignores the 
changed conditions which require this, unless we are prepared to sur- 
render this industry to the Canadians. 

The duty on lime has for many years been only 10 per cent. In- 
deed, if it had been on the free-list up to 1883-84 it would not have 
affected the industry in this country, for the reason that there was no 
foreign competing industry that would have affected us. 

But soon after 1883 the manufacture of lime with the use of Amer- 
ican methods was commenced on the St. John River, in the province of 
New Brunswick, having the advantage of cheaper fuel and labor com- 
manding only from $1 to $1.25 per day, against $1.75 and $2.25 per 
day paid for similar labor in this country. Soon after came a decision 
by a United States court that the barrel containing lime, worth nearly 
half as much as the lime itself, should not be included in the valuation 
of the imported lime, in consequence of which the 10 per cent. duty on 
lime was practically reduced nearly one-half and nearly all of its pro- 
tection obliterated. 

Under these changed circumstances the Canadian manufacturers of 
lime, who are able to make their lime from 18 cents to 23 cents per 
barrel less than their competitors in Maine and the other twenty States 
which make lime in this country, have been rapidly entering our mar- 
kets and displacing the American product. In 1886 there were 82,855 
casks of Canadian lime imported into the United States. In 1887 the 
Canadian importations increased to 132,239 barrels, in 1888 to 175,000 
barrels, and in 1889 to 200,000 barrels. 

The following table of comparative cost of manufacturing one hun- 
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dred casks of lime in Maine and on the St. John clearly shows the 
situation: 


Canada. 
Lime rock, including labor, dellvered at kilns $10.00 
Labor in burning, e ete at 7.56 
C oa 17.50 10,00 
One hundred lim ks 18.00 18,00 
Nails and liners. 30 -80 


Kiln rent 


This estimate makes the difference in cost of manufacturing lime in 
Maine and on the St. John 23 cents per barrel- The lowest estimate 
by persons interested at St. John is 18 cents. 

Assuming that 18 cents will cover the difference in cost, 74 cents of 
which is in the fuel and the most of the balance in labor, it will be 
seen that the duty of 6 cents per hundred pounds, equivalent to about 
13} cents per barrel, provided for in the pending bill is absolutely nec- 
essary to prevent the destruction of this important industry in the 
United States. 

It appears from the census of 1880 that at that time the lime indus- 
try produced in the United States 6,000,000 casks of lime, valued at 
$5,772,318 in the markets, and that in producing this lime $1,579,313, 
or 281 per cent, of the product, was paid in wages, 

In Knox County, Maine, there were last year made 2,000,000 barrels 
of lime, giving direct and indirect employment to thousands of men 
and contributing mainly to the prosperity of more than 50,000 people. 
In the country at large this industry is of great importance. A failure 
to provide sufficient protection to maintain such an industry as this 
would be a great wrong. 

OUR SEA FISHERIES, 


The small increase made in the duty on fresh and salted fish is de- 
manded by a just regard for the interests of our deep-water fisheries, 
upon which nursery for seamen the nation relies to man her cruisers 
in time of war. Our fishermen have suffered severely in recent years 
from bounties paid by the Canadian Government to fishermen and the 
denial of commercial privileges in Canadian ports to American fishing 
vessels; and justice as well asa wise national policy commend the pro- 
tection to our fishermen given by this bill. The imports of Canadian 
fish were last year $4,559,719. Even if only half of this importation 
of fish should be added to our own fisheries, as itis believed will be the 
result of this bill, it will give a much-needed impetus to our declining 
sea fisheries and promote an interestof special nationalimportance. In 
our last war with Great Britain the hardy fishermen of New England, 
trained toa sea life in this best great school for seamen, afforded an 
invaluable supply of brave and skillful sailors to man our cruisers and 
win renown for the country in naval warfare, 

FAEM PRODUCTS, 

The largest increase of duties in any schedule has been made in that 
of farm products, including tobacco. In prior tariffs the average duty 
on imported farm products has been comparatively small, under the 
impression that there was little danger of any considerable importa- 
tions of such articles, The rapid increase of importations of animals 
and farm products, not only from Canada, but also from Germany, has 
attracted the attention of our farmers and led to a general and just 
demand for increased protection to their interests. The following list 
of the more noteworthy importations of animals and farm products in 
the last fiscal year will show the extent of the competition to which our 
farmers are already subject, and awaken solicitude for the future. 
These importations were as follows: 


Horses, sheep, and cattle. ... +» $3,917, 031 
wi —— tudes —-⅛ 77 E 
rains e e = s 
Potato-starch and dextrine 230,000 
este — 2,419,004 
F. = — 2,060, 664 
Hemp v2, 047, 927 
Hay. 1, 082, 685 
epo 1, 100, 408 
Meats and dairy p — 1,769, 892 
Flaxseed and seeds. 4,557,198 
Tobacco. . . 8, 603, 168 
Potatoes, vegetables, and beans.. . 2,295, 499 

W 9, 788,644 
Wool 17. 432, 758 
P eh acd cub toe EE A EV tetsaskocteebige sacle: els » —ç——— sk babies 65, 132, 519 


bill which will tly enlarge our manufacturing industries and in- 
crease the dished 2 for farm products, 


WOOL AND WOOLENS. 


Mr. Chairman, the wool and woolen-goods schedule has received the 
severest criticism of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] and the 
gentleman from Illinois (itr. SPRINGER]. 

The main difference between the woolen schedule of the pending bill 
and the bill reported by Mr. MILLS in the last Congress lies in the fact 
that his bill abolished the duty on wool and consequently the specific 
compensatory duty on the cloth intended to be the equivalent of the 
duty on the wool of which it is made, but left an ad valorem duty of 
40 per cent. to protect the manufacturer. The manufacturer was pro- 
tected, but the farmer abandoned to the unrestrained competition of 
South America and Australia. The gentleman from Texas was able to 
say that he had reduced the tax on woolen cloth, but all the re- 
duction was at the expense of the wool-grower. [Cries of ‘‘ That’sso!’ 

In order to clearly understand the difference between this bill an 
the Mills bill as to the woolen schedule, it must be borne in mind that 
in any tariff which proposes to protect the wool-grower, as well as the 
wool-manufacturer, against the competition of a foreign country which 
has free wool, it is necessary to impose upon imported woolen cloth a 
double or compound duty. First, a sufficient specific duty equivalent 
to the duty which would be paid upon the wool if imported, which 
goes to the wool-grower; for 8 can not get the benefit of the 
protective duty on his wool unless the domestic man r is able 
to buy it and make his goods in competition with the foreigner. And, 
secondly, a sufficient ad valorem protective duty for the manufacturer 
to cover the difference in cost of manufacture between this country 
and Europe. 

To illustrate: It requires from 3 to 3} pounds of greasy wool, pay- 
ing a duty of 11 cents per pound, to make a pound of all-wool, unfin- 
ished blankets or flannels, and an average of 4 pounds to make a pound 
of finished cloth. The bill under consideration provides for a 0 
compensatory duty on each pound of imported blankets and cloths ex- 
actly equivalent to what would be the duty on this wool if im 
for the benefit of the wool-grower, and then adds from 30 to 40 per 
cent. ad valorem on blankets and flannels, and from 40 to 50 per cent. 
on finished cloths and dress goods, to protect the manufacturer.. For 
example, if the foreign value of an imported cloth is 90 cents per 
pound, then theduty on such imported cloth would be 44 cents, or 48 
per cent., to protect the wool-grower, and 50 per cent. to protect the 
woolen manufacturer. The two added together make 98 per cent. 
If the price of an all-wool imported blanket is 50 cents per pound, the 
duty on such imported blanket would be 33 cents to protect the wool- 
grower and 35 per cent. to protect the manufacturer. 

The two duties added together make an apparent large equivalent 
ad valorem of duty, not however represented in the price at which 
common goods are sold, simply because the wool-growers’ duty and 
the manufacturers’ duty come together. 

The Mills bill did not propose to reduce the manufacturers’ duty, 
although, in making one uniform duty of 40 per cent. for manufactures 
of wool, it gave more than is necessary for coarse, unfinished goods 
like blankets and flannels, and less than is necessary for fine finished 
cloths and dress goods. In this bill, while the ave protective duty 
for the manufacturer is about the same as the Mills pondo yet 
the duty is distributed according to the proportion of rin differ- 
ent kinds of goods, and is therefore better adapted to the situation of 
this industry. 

The pending bill makes the manufacturers’ duty on the coarsest and 
cheapest blankets and flannels 30 per cent., while the Mills bill made it 
10 per cent; upon medium grades of blankets and flannels 35 per cent., 
and upon the best grades 40 per cent. The Mills bill placed 40 per 
cent., manufacturers’ duty, on all manufacturesof wool. The pending 
bill places the duty on common grades of finished cloth and dress goods 
at 46 per cent., and on the finest grades, in which the largest amount of 
labor is required and which are imported in large quantities, 50 per 
cent. Upon carpets the Mills bill made the protective manufacturers’ 
duty precisely the same as in this bill. 

The practical difference, therefore, between the woolen schedule of 
the pending bill and of the Mills bill, is that this bill gives the farmer 
the same protection on his wool that it gives the manufacturer in mak- 
ing his cloth, while the Mills bill entirely wipes ont the farmer's part 
of the duty and es the manufacturer’s part intact. 

In view of the effusive declaration of the gentleman from Texas that 
the McKinley bill proposes to increase the wealth of our manufacturers 
to enable them to build more castles in this country and abroad, while 
it proposes (as he alleges) to beggar the farmer, the difference in fact 
between the woolen schedule of this bill and of his bill affords a most 
striking comment. 

Inasmuch as my friend from Texas gave notice the other day that 
he proposed to meet the friends of this bill at Philippi, I am very sure 
that he will find the wool-grower on hand whenever he reaches that 
field. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

I am aware, Mr. i that the gentleman from Texas defends 
the discrimination which his bill made against the farmer and criti- 
cises the equal protection given in the ing bill to wool-grower 
and manufacturer, by claiming that, with foreign clothing-wool ad- 
mitted free of duty, domestic wool will bring as much or even more 
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than with a duty of 11 cents per pound. Unfortunately for his logic, 
in the next breath the gentleman dwells on the advantage the con- 
sumers will obtain by haying free and cheaper wool. Now, it is im- 
possible for both these conditions to exist at the same time. 

The fact is well known that with a duty on wool and aduty on cloth 
sufficient to make it practicable for our woolen mills to make cloth from 
domestic wool against foreign competition, the price of wool in this 
country, so long as our wool clip is considerably less than the domes- 
tic demand, will besubstantially the foreign cost plus the duty, although 
when our domestic clip shall nearly or fully meet the home demand 
the price will decline and come gradually nearer the foreign market. 

But although the duty will very nearly represent the difference in 
cost between domestic wool here and foreign wool abroad so long as 
our clip is insufficient to meet the home demand, yet our wool produc- 
tion,- which is even now one-sixth of the world’s production, will have 
a strong influence in maintaining lower prices throughout the world 
than would exist if wool-growing should be given up in this country, 

~as it would be if our protection to wool should be withdrawn altogether, 
as the gentlemen on the other side would have us do. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, hasso ably defended the proposed increase in 
duty on clothing wool, and shown that wool production in this country 
has increased as protection has been accorded it and declined when it has 
been withdrawn, that I will only again call attention to the conclusive 
statistics which he presented upon this point. Thesestatistics showed 
that in 1840 the production of wool in this country was 2.55 pounds 
per inhabitant; in 1850 it was 2.7; in 1860, under the revenue tariff, 
it was only 1.7; in 1889, under the protective tariff, it rose to 4.2; in 
1882, to 5.1; and in 1884, to 5.4 pounds per inhabitant. In 1840, the 
average weight of the clip of each sheep was only 1.85 pounds; in 1860 
it was 2.68 pounds; and in 1884 it was 54 pounds. Thus the effect 
of the protective duty on wool has been to reduce the cost of wool to 
the consumer in the world’s market and to increase the profit of the 
farmer by encouraging him to improve the breed and wool-bearing 
qualities of his sheep. 

Under the influence of the tariff of 1883, which by oversight ad- 
mitted wool in the form of manufactured goods ata rate of duty dis- 
proportionate to that imposed on raw wool—an error fully corrected in 
the pending bill - wool production in the United States again declined, 
greatly to the injury of our wool manufacturers as well as our farmers, 
who need sheep to renovate their soil, as well as to diversify their 
agriculture. 

CARPET WOOLS. 

The duty on carpet wools valued at 13 cents per pound and under 
has been slightly advanced by this bill—from 2} cents per pound to 32 
per cent. ad valorem and on such wools valued at over 13 cents has been 
increased from 5 cents per pound to 50 per cent. It should be remem- 
bered that the dividing line of 13 cents, including charges, provided by 
this bill, is substantially the same as the 12 eents, excluding charges, 
provided by the present law. Inasmuch as so-called carpet wools valued 
at over 13 cents are used only in the finest grades of carpets and in anin- 
creasing amount for clothing p a due regard for the interests of 
the wool-grower demands that they should be subject to very nearly the 
same duty as the clothing wool which they take the place of to a cer- 
tain extent. The adoption of an ad valorem rate of 50 per cent. secures 
this result and at the same time gives the carpet manufacturer the op- 
portunity to adapt his importations to his wants. 

It has been contended that carpet wools valued under 13 cents per 
pound should be placed on the free-list, on the ground that such wool 
is not grown here, While itis true that we do not at present grow 
much of this erg wool and while it seems to me probable that 
sve shall not largely grow it in the future, because it is more profitable 
to grow wool of better quality and yielding a larger fleece, yet there is 
a practical difficulty in placing this low grade of wool absolutely on the 
free-list, because there are certain portions of the fleece of even this 
wool which can be sorted out and used for clothing pu By im- 
posing the small duty of 32 per cent., as is proposed—from 3 cents to4 
cents per pound, according to value—on such carpet wools which come 
into this country washed and in some cases practically scoured, the 
carpet manufacturers secure most of this wool almost free, and the in- 
terests of the wool-grower are at the same time protected by a duty 
which increases the value of the wool imported. 

GROWTH OF OUR COTTON AND WOOLEN INDUSTRIES, 

The contention that the duty on clothing wool has prevented the nor- 
mal growth of woolen manufactures is disproved by the statistics, which 
show that our woolen industry has grown more rapidly than our cot- 
ton manufactures with free cotton. In 1830 the value of our cotton 
manufactures was $2.49 per inhabitant and the value of our woolen 
manufactures 88 cents per inhabitant. 

In the thirty years between 1830 and 1860 the value of our cotton 
manufactures reached $3.68 per inhabitant and the value of our woolen 
manufactures $2.09 per inhabitant. In the twenty years between 1860 
and 1880 the value of our cotton manufactures reached $3.83 in- 
habitant and that of our woolen manufactures $5.34 inhabitant, 
The sate of our manafactures of wool now exceeds „000,000 an- 
nually. 

Through an error in the tariff of 1883 in estimating that the amount ot 


imported greasy wool required to make a pound of finished cloth as only 
3} pounds, when theaverage is 4 pounds, the compensatory duty proved 
inadequate to 3 offset the duty on wool; and the unexpected ad- 
mission of worsted cloth under the low dee e duties provided ſor 
unfinished goods like flannels and blankets, recently corrected, 
worked serious injury to our woolen manufacturing industry, ontside of 
carpets, in the last three or four years. ‘The extent of this injury is indi- 
cated in a measure by the rapid increase of importations of manufact- 
ures of worsted cloths and which in the last fiscal year 
reached $52,681,482 at the low value of the foreign invoices, and a real 
value in our markets exceeding $90,000,000, and representing the im- 
portation of 160,0Q0,000 pounds of wool in the form of cloth. 

These errors have been corrected in the pending bill. The compensa- 
tory duties have been in each case made the full equivalent of the duty 
imposed on the wool and the protective duties on the finer grades of 
finished cloth increased so as to enable our woolen millsto make a large 
proportion of the better classes of goods, largely imported because the 
protective duty is insufficient to cover the increased labor cost in this 
country. It is the judgment of woolen manufacturers that under the 
proposed woolen-goods schedule the idle woolen machinery in this 
country will find occupation in manufacturing goods now imported, 
the demand for domestic wool will increase at more remunerative rates 
to the farmer, new opportunities for labor will be opened, and in- 
creased prosperity of the whole country follow. 

This view is supported by the fact that a thoroughly protective duty 
on wool carpets has resulted in giving substantially the entire Ameri- 
can markets to our carpet manufacturers, whose product has increased 
from 13,000,000 yards in 1860 to 76,880,000 in 1889, with a reduction 
of prices more than one-half. 

EFFECT OF PROTECTIVE DUTIES, 

Mr. Chairman, experience shows that duties which restrict foreign 
importations of articles that can be produced or made here to the 
extent of our wants, not only encourage our own industries and in- 
crease the employment and ability of our people to purchase all other 
products, whether of the farm or workshop, but also ultimately throngh 
competition give the consumer articles at less cost than they would 
have been obtained if such industries had not been encouraged here. 

There is not a single article which can be produced here to the ex- 
tent of our wants, without climatic disadvantages, to which the pro- 
tective policy has been applied for a sufficient period, whose price all 
over the world has not been reduced by our domestic competition. 

Since manufacturing industries were firmly established in this coun- 
try by protective duties, which our friends on the other side call a 
tax on consumers, we have seen cotton prints decline in our mar- 
ket from 37 cents under free trade to 5 cents per yard under protection; 
cotton sheetings from 12 cents to 6 cents; common woolen cloth from 
$2 to $1 and even 80 cents; steel rails from $100 per ton to $30 per 
ton; and other articles in proportion. 

Wherever the duty has been temporarily added to the price of an ar- 
ticle, the successful establishment of an industry here has, by compe- 
tition, gradually reduced the price without regard to the duty, untilin 
many cases the article is sold as low here as anywhere in the world, 
and the world’s price has been reduced by our production. Sometimes, 
as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McKINLEY] suggests, the tax is 
even lower than in other countries; and, more important still, in every 
case the cost to the consumer in this country, in labor or the product 
of his labor, has been made less than in any country in the world. Is 
not this a demonstration of the triumphant success of our protective 
policy? Does not this prove that protective duties are not taxes“ 
which increase the burdens of the consumer? [Applause. ] 

The importers, who have organized a literary bureau in New York 
City, which is sending out letters to merchants all over the country, 
requesting them to protest against any increase of duties on imported 
articles which can be made here to the extent of our wants, with the 
certainty of an ultimate reduction of prices to the consumer, very nat- 
urally shut their eyes to the fact that protective duties on such articles 
are not added to the price of the domestic article, for the reason that 
this price is determined by home competition. They also ignore the 
more important fact that the practical question is not the mere money 
price, but the price in labor or products of labor. 

The bright Hibernian who, when told that he could buy a coat in 
Cork for $8 under free trade, while the same coat in this country would 
cost $10 under protection, grasped the practical point when he promptly 
replied that six days’ labor would buy the coat here, while it would take 
ten days’ labor to buy it in Cork. 

Yet in the face of these facts the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
CARLISLE] argues in his report that the fact that the pending bill pro- 
poses to increase duties in some cases is a proof that the protective 
policy has been a failure. 

Surely if the distinguished gentleman had considered that nearly all 
the advances made in duties by this bill are cither at points where new 
foreign competition has appeared or where there has been insufficient 
protection to success establish the manufacture of the kind or grades 
of fine goods on which duties have been advanced, in the face of foreign 
competition, and that on kinds or es of whose manufacture 
here has been successfully establi the duties have been reduced, 
or at least not advanced, he would have hesitated to make this indict- 
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ment. The facts that under protection the United States has become 
the largest manufacturing nation in the world and that less than 10 
per cent, of the manufactured articles consumed in this country are 
imported, are abundant refutation of the charge that protection has 


failed. 
TAX THEORY. 

The pending bill has been framed on the theory that articles which 
we can not hope to produce or make to a considerable extent, and ul- 
timately to the extent of our wants, should be placed on the free-list, 
because such duties are taxes which necessarily increase the burdens 
of the consumer substantially to the extent of the duty; but that du- 
ties on articles which we can produce substantially to the extent of our 
wants, without climatic disadvantage, are not taxes in this sense, but 
barriers which hold our own markets in large part for our own indus- 
tries and our better paid labor and work to the ultimate advantage of 
all our people, 

Mr, Chairman, right here is the parting of the ways between the 
two economic schools, the protective and the free-trade, to which the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] referred in his report, for 
all who deny the correctness of the protective theory are free-traders 
in theory and ra the free-trade argument, however much they may 
protest against being classed as such. 

If it be true, as the late head of the Democratic party asserted in 
his tariff m to Congress, that a duty on an imported article which 
can be produced here substantially to the extent of our wants is a tax 
which increases the price, not only of the imported articles, but also of 
the domestic product, to the extent of the duty, and adds to the bur- 
dens of the consumer to that extent, which is the fundamental conten- 
tion of the free-trader, then I ask the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Mitts] how he defends the imposition in his bill of a tax of 40 per 
cent. on all the cotton cloth consumed in this country. 

I ask him how he defends a tax of 40 per cent. which he proposed 
on all the woolen cloth, 38 per cent. onall the iron, 52 per cent. on all 
the earthern and glass ware and other articles consumed in this coun- 
tray, amounting, as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] fig- 
ured it, to over $600,000,000 per annum of taxes on the people? If he 
believes the theory which he is preaching so earnestly, that such duties 
increase the burdens of the comsumer to the extent that both imported 
and domestic articles are consumed, it is no defense for him to reply 
that he proposed to “rob the people“ only $580,000,000, while pro- 
tectionists proposed to rob“ them $600,000,000. [Applause. ] 

I want to say to him right here that if I believed, as he says he does, 
that a duty imposed on imports of articles which can be produced here 
substantially to the extent of our wants increases the cost of both im- 
ported and domestic articles and the burdens of consumers to the extent 
of the duty, I would insist at once either that all duties should be im- 
posed on coffee, tea, and such other articles ss we can not produce here, 
as England does, or, fairer still, that the revenue required to carry on 
the Government should be raised by direct taxation. 

Sir, I believe nothing of the kind, forif this theory were well founded 
we should to-day see a nation and a people which have tried the pro- 
tective policy for thirty years prostrate and in ruins instead of the most 

rosperous people on the face of the earth. 

If the theory were true, as has been so often asserted by free-traders, 
that the laborer in this country rises in the morning and puts ona 
garment on which he has paid a tax of 40 per cent. and a pair of shoes 
on which he has paid a tax of 30 percent., and soon through all his pur- 
chases, then we should see workingmen immensely lower in the scale 

of humanity than are found in England, instead of laborers who earn 
more, live better, educate their children as no children of workingmen 
elsewhere are educated, and have hundreds of millions in our savings- 


On the other hand the facts patent to every one who will open his 
eyes and look about him are that the laborer rises in the morning and 
puts on a garment and shoes which cost him far less hours’ labor than 
the same articles cost the English workingman, for the reason, in large 
part, that protective duties have so encouraged industries and have so 
enlarged the opportunities of and demand for labor that the working- 
man finds his w: on the average 77 per cent. higher than in Great 
Britain, a fact which my friend from Texas will find duly recorded in 
the official report of Hon. Carroll D. Wright, labor commissioner of 
Massachusetts, in his report for 1884. [Applause.] 

And the farmer who has had an experience in farming in any com- 
munity or State before manufacturing industries came in to make a 
home market and a subsequent experience in farming in the same com- 
munity or State after manufacturing industries have come in and given 
him a larger home market and better prices, will bear witness to the 
value of the protective system to him. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dockery] has called attention 
% the present depression in prices of farm products and charged that 
this has been caused by our protective policy. Inasmuch as the pro- 
tective policy was adopted in 1861, and in the nearly thirty years that 
have elapsed since its adoption the prices of farm products have been 
on the average higher than ever before known in the history of this 
country, it is clear that the present depression is due not to our pro- 
tective policy, but in spite of it. 
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What these temporary causes are has been ably and clearly pointed 
out by the Secretary of the Agricultural Department. If our protect- 
ive policy had not created the largest. home market over possessed by 
any nation, a home market which consumes 92 per cent. of our farm 
products outside of tobacco and cotton, the depression of our farm in- 
terests would have been to-day as great as those of Great Britain. 

RAW MATERIALS, 

Mr. i before passing to another erroneous assumption of the 
free-trade school of economics, I desire to comment on the compara- 
tively recent appearance of the representatives of that school in this 
country as free-traders in so-called raw materials and protection- 
ists as to what they call“ manufactured or finished products. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] in his report and 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] have dwelt earnestly and elo- 
quently on the importance of having free and cheap raw materials?“ 
to enable our manufacturing industries to get on successfully and reach 
foreign markets. Considering the zeal with which these gentlemen 
now contend for free ‘‘raw materials,’’ it is surprising that in the bill 
which they put forth in the last Congress iron- ore and coal, which come 
nearer to being crude *‘raw’’ material than any other article in the 
tariff schedules, were left on the dutiable list, precisely as in this bill. 

It is certainly to witness this change of tactics—for I can 
not suppose that it means anything but a matter of tactics—a device 
to divide and destroy in detail the protection forces, It is neverthe- 
less refreshing to no longer hear manufacturers described as robber 
barons,” but held up as martyrs for lack of free raw materials,“ al- 
though my friend from Texas during the course of his speech several 
times forgot that he is now playing a new rôle and spoke of the cas- 
tle barons,’’ who reap the benefits of our protective system. 

But, seriously, what is meant by raw materials?“ I turn to my 
distinguished friend from Texas for an answer. 

If by this term is meant materials in theirnatural condition, then I 
say to him that so far as such materials are found in this country they 
are as abundant and cheap as in any country on the face of the earth, 
and so faras they are not found in this country, as my friend, the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, observes, they are 
placed on the free-list by the present law or by this bill. Thus we now 
have free ‘‘raw materials,“ and as cheap as to be found anywhere in 
the world. 

The gentleman, however, does not mean raw“ materials. He 
means articles to which labor has beenadded. He means the completed 
products of one industry which are used as the materials of another in- 
dustry. And he knows that the only reason such materials cost more 
here than abroad is because the labor added to advance them from their 
natural condition is paid better wages in this country than in foreign 
countries. 

When ‘‘raw materials” are understood to mean such articles, then 
the product of every industry may be included in the term. To the 
maker of “‘pig-iron’’ the ore is a raw material.“ To the maker of 
bar- iron andsteel- plate pig-iron is also a raw material. To the manu- 
facturer of tin-plate sheet-steel is a raw material.“ To the manu- 
facturer of tin-cans tin-plate is a raw material.“ To the canner of 
fruits and vegetables the cans are a raw material,“ and to the miner 
who digs the iron ore canned good are his raw material.“ Thus we 
complete the circuit of raw material, and sweep the whole circle of 
industries, as my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] says. [Ap- 
plause, ] 

The small body of manufacturers who are so simple-minded as to ac- 
cept the assurance of the gentleman from Texas that they can have all 
the articles which they want to use, the completed products of other in- 
dustries, placed on the free-list, while the products of their own industry 
are protected by a duty of 40 per cent., will sooner or later clearly see 
that the free material“ gospel which our free-trade friends are just 
now preaching is only an entering-wedge of a carefully devised scheme 
to disrupt and destroy the protective columns, 

I want to ask the gentleman why the labor employed in advancing 
materials as found in a state of nature to a condition suitable for use 
in more advanced industries is not entitled to consideration in tariff 
legislation as well as the labor employed in transmuting those materials 
into such higher forms. On what principle of justice is our labor em- 
ployed in mining ore and coal, making pig-iron, manufacturing sawed 
lumber, or growing ‘wool to be placed in unrestricted competition with 
the cheaper labor of Spain, England, Canada, and South America, to 
secure free raw materials,“ so called, while our labor employed in 
other industries is to be protected ? 

There can be but one answer, and this is that all industries which 
would suffér by unrestricted competition from abroad should receive 
proportionate protection. [Applause.] 

AN ILLUSTRATION. 


Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Mrtrs] has dis- 
coursed in eloquent terms of the markets of the world?“ which would 
be opened to the products of our industries and labor if our manufact- . 
urers could be given free raw materials.“ 

Truly, if this is all that is needed to enable manufacturers to suc- 
cessfully compete with Great Britain, France, and Germany in the 
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markets of the world,” then our cotton manufacturers must have dis- 
tanced their foreign rivals in foreign markets. They not only have 
free raw material,“ but raw material” a little cheaper than their 
foreign competitors, 

But what has been the result of the effort of our cotton manufact- 
urers with free raw material.“ to crowd out foreign rivals in the 
markets of the world? Why, in the last fiscal year they were able 
to sell in the markets of the world cotton goods—and those only of 
coarsest quality involving a minimum of labor—to the value of only 
$10,212,644, while the United Kingdom exported cotton goods to the 
value of $425,000,000. 

In the face of such a demonstration it must require great assurance 
for gentlemen to proclaim here and elsewhere that free raw material“ 
is all that is needed to enable our manufacturers to successfully com- 
pete with foreign rivals in the markets of the world.“ 

“LABOR COST” OF PRODUCTION. 

Mr. Chairman, the chief reason why we can not successfully com- 
pete in the products of such industries with our foreign rivals in the 
markets of the world is because the labor cost of production of manu- 
factured gcods is so much more here than abroad. This is practically 
confessed, even by the gentleman from Texas, when he contends that 
the importation of so-called raw materials free of duty will diminish 
the cost of production. The only saving there could be in doing this 
arises from the fact that the labor cost of preparing these materials is 
more here than abroad. 

Iam aware, Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman from Texas has fre- 
quently asserted that, notwithstanding weekly wages are much higher 
on the average in the United States than in Great Britain, yet our labor 
is so much more effective that the labor cost per unit is no more here than 
in England. I need not remind my friend that if this were true then 
„materials“ to which labor has been added would cost no more here 
than abroad, and he has asserted that theydo. But the gentleman has 
made the assertion that the labor cost of production is no more here 
than abroad, in the face of all the reliable evidence to the contrary, in 
the face of the official statistics repeatedly collected, in the face of the 
almost universal testimony of the workmen themselves who have labored 
in both countries, and in the face of the fact that hundreds of thousands 
of immigrants are coming here every year to obtain the benefit of our 
higher wages and better opportunities, while none are leaving this 
country to return to Europe for this purpose. 

If it were necessary I could quote by the hour from the testimony of 

ntlemen who personally know the facts to show that the distinguished 
88 leader, Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, who formerly occupied a 
seat in this Hall, understated the fact when he said that the labor cost 
of manufactured products is 50 per cent. more on the average in this 
country than in Great Britain. Iwill not detain the committee on this 
point except to read an extract from a letter I received yesterday from 
the treasurer of one of our leading manufacturing establishments in 
Maine. Referring to the labor cost of making ginghams, this gentleman 
says: 

We have many of our best 8 who came from Glasgow, Scotland, having 
worked in the best mills there. They did not receive there over 60 cents per 
day for the best weavers, The same people in our mill average $1.55 per day, 

in some instances earn from $1.80 to $2 per day,as we pay by the yard. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] has repeated the 
misleading method of estimating the labor cost of a productso frequently 
employed, by giving the average percentage of laborin the final process 
of manufacturing and omitting entirely the labor cost of producing or 
making and transporting the materials used, the labor cost of building 
and setting up the machinery, and the labor cost of building the mill 
and making and preparing the materials therefor. 

I desire to call the attention of the gentleman to a remark made a 
few years ago by Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, that 90 per cent. of the cost 
of every article of manufacture is the labor employed in every process, 
from the material in its natural condition to the completed product in 
the hands of the consumer, instead of the 16 to 30 per cent. stated by 
the gentleman from Tennessee, 

But I deny the correctness of the assertion of the gentleman from 
Texas that the encouragement of imports which we are prepared to 
produce or make here, by making the duties so low as to restrict im- 

rtations as far as possible, would not displace the products of our 

omestic industries. Why, the gentleman himself rests his whole ar- 
gument as to foreign trade on the assumption that such a tariff adjust- 
ment would remove tariff restrictions on, and increase of, importations. 
Surely, as to articles which we can produce here to the extent of our 
wants, provided the duties are sufficient to cover the difference of cost 
of production in this country and abroad, such a reduction of duty as 
would fail to cover thisdifference of cost—which is what the gentle- 
man means by removing! restrictions on importations’’—would inev- 
itably result in the displacement of domestic products to the extent of 
the imports. 

It is absurd to contend otherwise, forexperience makes this clear. The 
reduction of duties arising from the erroneous classification of worsted 
cloths under the tariff of 1883 caused an immense increase of imports of 
these goods and a corresponding decline of American worsted manufact- 
ures. When, however, the Secretary of the corrected this er- 
roneous classification one year ago the importations of worsted cloths 


began to fall off and our worsted mills began to again make the goods 
displaced by imports. 
THE ISSUE STATED, 


Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas in his opening speech 
frankly admitted that the fundamental difference between the two par- 
ties on the tariff question is that between the free-trade and the protection 
schools, when he said that the Democratic party demand the least pos- 
sible restrictions, i. e., dutiesonimportations, meaning, of course, im- 
portations of articles which can be readily made here substantially to 
the extent of our wants; while the Republican party favor the largest 
restrictions on such articles, f. e., duties sufficient to hold our markets 
as far as possible for our own industries and labor. 

I accept the gentleman’s statement of the difference in the aims of 
the two great parties in tariff legislation. Those who think that 
duties should be so adjusted as not to interfere with or discourage the 
inflow into our markets of articles made abroad which we can produce 
here—and such men confess themselves free-traders—will of course 
oppose the pending bill. Such persons will favor measures like the 
Mills bill, not as a complete realization of their aim, but (as the gen- 
tleman from Texas said when he reported it) as a step in that direc- 
tion, to be followed with other steps. [Applause.] 

THE NEW THEORY OF FOREIGN TRADE, 

When, however, the gentleman from Texas contends that it is neces- 
sary to place the least restrictions possible on the importation of manu- 
factures which we are prepared to make or produce here, in order to 
induce manufacturing foreign countries to buy our wheat and other 
surplus products, I must be excused from accepting a theory so con- 
trary to experience. Foreign manufacturing countries buy wheat (and 
every other product) only to the extent necessary to supply the defici- 
ency of their own crops, and never more than this; RHA they always 
buy where they can purchase to the best advantage. If a cent a bushel 
can be saved by purchasing in our own markets, they will buy here, 
although we may not buy a dollar’s worth of anything from them. 

If we should open our markets to twice the amount of foreign im- 
portations that we now take it would not give us an opportunity to 
sell a single bushel of wheat additional. They pay for their purchases, 
not necessarily by a direct exchange of their own products, but in bills 
of exchange and gold. Thus a cargo of wheat purchased in New York 
by a London firm can as well be paid for in a bill of exchange based 
on the purchase by a New York firm of a cargo of coffee or sugar or 
ne in Rio as by a purchase of manufactures of cotton and wool in 

lasgow. 

Indeed, in the last fiscal year we bought of and imported from Eng- 
land articles to the value of $178,269,067. According to the theory of 
the gentleman from Texas, our imports determined our exports to that 
country. Unfortunately for his theory, however, our exports to the 
United Kingdom reached $379,990,131, or more than twice our pur- 
chases. The same disregard of the gentleman’s theory of foreign trade 
appeared in our own trade with other countries, 

We bought of Germany goods to the amount of $81,742,546, notwith- 
standing that country would purchase only $66,568,695 from us. 

The countries of South America were still more oblivious of the gen- 
tleman’s rule that one country buys of another only as that country 
will purchase of itself, as we bought last year coffee, rubber, and other 
articles of Brazil to the amount of $60,403,804, while Brazil bought of 
us goods to the value of $9,276,511. 

Evidently the theory of the gentleman from Texas that one country 
buys of another only as it can sell to it is like many other theories 
which he has promulgated, an assumption unwarranted by the facts. 

OUR FOREIGN COMMERCE, 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas and other gentlemen have 
dwelt with great earnestness on the charge that our protective policy 
has crippled our foreign trade and cut our industries off from the 
markets of the world.” 

Not one of these gentlemen condescended to show from official figures 
that this has been the result of the policy. They rest their charge on 
the assumption that because one of the objects of a protective tariff is 
to restrict importations of articles which we can produce here to the 
extent of our wants, therefore a protective tariff cripples foreign trade. 

They ignore the fact that a protective tariff opens wide the door to 
the importation of articles that we can not produce or make because of 
climatic disadvan instead of imposing duties on such articles as 
the free-trade theory demands, and they ignore the further fact that 
the increased prosperity engendered by encouraging our domestic in- 
dustries to produce or make whatever can be successfully produced or 
made here enables our people to buy more of what we can not produce 
and to sell more of what we can produce or make to better advantage 
than other countries. The result is that under this protective policy 
since the close of the war, our exports and imports, which measure our 
foreign commerce, have been n inhabitant than they were before 
the war under the revenue tariff. 

Let me call the attention of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS 
and the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] to the offici 
facts which completely disprove their charge that protection has crip- 
pled our foreign commerce, 

In the revenue tariff decade from 1851 to 1861, our average annual 
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ports and exports, i. ¢., foreign commerce, was $20.67 per inhabi- 

C In the protective decade from 1871 to 1881 they rose to $28.43 

per inhabitant. That is, onr foreign commerce increased nearly 50 per 
‘cent, more than our population. [Applause.j 

Gentlemen on the other side have told usin swelling phrases of 

d's control of foreign commerce; yet in the twenty years from 

1860 to 1881, during four years of which our hands were tied by a civil 


War, the foreign commerce of the United Kingdom increased 80 per 


cent., that of France 83 per cent., and that of the United States 95 
per cent. 

There is not a single foreign country with which our foreign com- 
merce has not Jargely increased. 

The gentleman from Texas charged that our tariff duties had de- 
stroyed our trade with the countries of South America, who would not 
buy of us because we would not buy of them; when, as a matter of 
fact, all of the principal products of the countries south of us, except 
wool and sugar, are admitted free of duty; and the pending bill pro- 
poses to place sugar on the free-list, a proposition which the gentle- 
man strenuously opposes. [Applause.] 

Look at the official statistics of our trade with South American 

ntries and notice how completely they disprove the gentleman's 


We bought of all the South American countries last year their prod- 
ucts to the value of $83,046,646—nearly all admitted free—and we 
sold them goods only to the value of $21,210,483. 

Surely the gentleman from Texas will be obliged to seek other rea- 
sons than our tariff for our disproportionate sales. 

I have not the time now, neither is this the occasion, for discussing 
measures which will increase onr trade with and especially our exports 
to the countries south of us. I trust that the Pan-American Congress 
which has just adjourned has paved the way for the adoption of meas- 
ures which will result in bringing this country and the non-manufact- 
uring independent nations of this continent in closer commercial rela- 
tions. 


Indeed, I am in favor of a treaty which would secure a truly recip- 
rocal trade with the Dominion of Canada; not sucha one-sided arrange- 
ment as the treaty of 1854, which admitted free of duty into this coun- 
try all the surplus products of Canada, while nearly all our surplus 
| pase which Canada required, to wit, our manufactured goods, were 

enied admission into Canada except on payment of the same duty as 
British manufactures. And so long as Canada is a dependency of the 
British Crown it is more than likely that Great Britain will object to 
any treaty which will give our manuſnetüred goods in Canada any ad- 
vantage over British goods. Without this, however, a traly reciprocal 
treaty with Canada can not be made. 

What Ido desire to emphasize, however, is that neither our trade 
with the manufacturing nations of Europe nor the prosperity of this 
country can be promoted by any tariff changes that invite larger im- 
portations of European manufactures which we can produce or make 
ourselves to the extent of our wants without climatic disadvantages. 
I welcome whatever extensions of our foreign trade can be made with- 
out this sacrifice; but when the proposition is to exchange $100 of our 
home market for the mere possibility of securing a chance to struggle 
in the markets of the world, I must respectfully decline. 


OUR “HOME MARKET,” 


Mr. Chairman, do gentlemen who are struggling to make an ex- 
change which will surrender our home markets for manufactured 
goods in exchange for the shadowy possibilities of the already gorged 
markets of the world ever stop to consider the magnitude of the Ameri- 
can home market and the narrow bounds of the markets of the 
world,” in which the great manufacturing nations of Europe, with 
their cheap labor, are strnggling for trade? 

Our friends on the other side dwell on the immense proportions of 
England’s share of trade in the“ markets of the world.“ Yet accord- 
ing to Mulhall the total production of the United Kingdom in 1880 
was only $172 per inhabitant, of which 8136 was consumed at home 
and only $36 exported. 

But in the same year according to Nimmo the production of the 
United States was $200 per inhabitant, of which $183 was sold in our 
home markets and $17 exported. 

Even 92 per cent. of the products of our agriculture, excluding cot- 
ton and tobacco, is consumed at home. 

Observe—and I call the attention of the gentleman from Texas to 
this fact—observe that the home market of the United States takes 
every year more products of the farm and the workshop, the mill and 
the forge, per inhabitant, than England’s home market and export 
trade combined. 

Yet gentlemen on the other side, as the distinguished Speaker of 
the House remarked in his able speech on this subject two years ago, 
like the dog in the fable, see a shadow in the distance, and would, if 
they could, drop this magnificent home market and dive for the 
„markets of the world.“ 

The gentleman from Texas has told us of the magnificent prize in 
sight in the markets of the world“ for our manufactures of wool. 
Yet all the countries of the world outside of the United States and the 
manufacturing countries of Europe imported only $90,000,000 of woolen 


goods last year, while we alone imported $52,000,000 of woolen goods? 
nder the proposed bill we shall be able to save ourselves twice the 
market for woolen goods that our proportion of the markets of the 
world“ would be if we could successfully compete in these goods with 
England, France, and Germany. : 

Gentlemen tell us that our manufacturing interests have glutted our 
markets, and that now we can afford to open our doors to foreign manu- 
e nations in order to market our surplus manuſactured goods 
ab 3 

Mr. Chairman, it is not our owa manufactured products that have 
glutted our home markets, notwithstanding of the fifty-five hundred 
millions in value of our manufactured products in 1880 our own mar- 
kets took fifty-three hundred and sixty-two millions. It is imported 
manufactured goods that interfere with us. Why, in the last fiscal year 
we imported manufactured articles to the value of over $258,000,000, 
while our exports of manufactured products were but little more than 
half of this amount, 

5 call attention to some of the items of imports of manufactured ar- 
ticles: 
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750, 

Earthen and stone ware, eto. 473, 

Paper and paper goods n... 506, 

GUM DOF . . . 768, 
Rubber .. . 338,111 
Clocks and wa 075, 860 
Fancy articles . 659, 966 
Gunpowder and explosives... 356, 064 
Hata, braids, et. 247, 000 
Stone and marble .. 005, 484 
Os 366, 324 
Paints... 280,712 
Buttons 728, 356 
Chemicals — 13, 188, 200 
Total imported manufactures... . . se ceeeeeesecereneseressees 258, 777,524 


Itis estimated that the manufacture of the above imports wonld give 
direct employment to 500,000 workingmen, as many more indirectly, 
and that their wages would add an equivalent of 5,000,000 consumers of 
farm and other products, And yet, according to the theory on which 
the gentleman from Texas proposes to legislate, the importation of 
these $258,000,000 of foreign-made goods is a blessing so great that he 
desires to have it doubled. 

Surely, one of our first duties in the interest of our people is to so 
readjust our duties, as the pending bill proposes to do, that at least 
one-half of these imported manufactured goods shall be manufactured 
here, instead of so reducing duties on these goods as to swell the foreign 
importations far beyond the present amount, as would be the case if we 
should listen to the suggestions of the other side. 

Foreign manufacturers understand this, even if our friends on the 
other side are blind to it. What is the significance of the recent meet- 
ing of the French manufacturers in Paris and of German manufactur- 
ers in Berlin to protest against the passage of the McKinley bill by an 
American Congress? 

What is the significance of the meeting of New York importers, now 
largely foreign agents of British, French, Belgian, German, and Aus- 
trian manufacturers, to also protest against the pending bill? 

Do you suppose these gentlemen in Paris, Berlin, and Vienna care any- 
thing about American interests? Do you not know their sole care is to 
get as many of their goods as possible into American markets, to take 
the place of American goods and deprive American workmen of employ- 
ment ? 

For myself, Mr. Chairman, and speaking as I believe the sentiments 
of this side of the House, I favor this bill because I know that it will 
increase the home market for American manufactures and products of 
the farm; will increase our importations of articles which we do not 
produce here and thus enlarge our foreign trade; will largely add to the 
opportunities and wages of labor, and will promote the prosperity of the 
people of the United States, [Applause.] 

I favor it because I believe, as the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY], the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, has so eloquently said, that ‘‘it is framed in the interest of the 
people of the United States,“ because it is for the better defense of 
American homes and American industries,“ because, while securing 
the needed revenue, its provisions look alike to the occupations of our 
S and their welfare.” [Applause on the Republican 
side. * 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Aisi committee rose informally, and the Speaker having resumed the 
air, 

Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lution of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 4553) to authorize the Secretary of War to deliver to 
the State of Colorado the flags carried by Colorado regiments; 
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A bill (H. R. 7166) to amend section 3 of an act entitled An act 
to amend the act dividing the State of Missouri into two judicial dis- 
tricts, and for other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 4652) for a public building at Ashland, Wis. ; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 105) to continue in foree an act authorizing 
the construction of a bridge over Bayou Bernard, in the State of Mis- 


ppi; 
A bill (H. R. 389) to construct a road to the national cemetery at 
Port Hudson, La. ; 
A bill (H. R. 7175) for the erection of a public building at Tusca- 


Ala. ; 

A bill (H. R. 1590) to ratify an act entitled An act to provide for 
a -road between Mount Idaho, in Idaho County, and Little Sal- 
mon Meadows, in Washington County,“ in Idaho Territory; 

A bill (H. R. 6474) to submit the location of the county seat of Sho- 
shone County, Idaho Territory, to a vote of the people of said county; 

A bill (H. R. 5965) for the allowance of certain claims reported by 
the accounting officers of the United States Treasury Department; and 

A bill (H. R. 7904) for the issue of ordnance stores and supplies to 
the State of Maine to replace similar stores destroyed by fire. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted, as follows: 

To Mr. SHERMAN, until the 15th instant. 

To Mr. Norton, until June 1, on account of important business. 

To Mr. O’NEALL, of Indiana, until May 25. 

To Mr. MCCORMICK, until the 15th instant, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. THOMPSON, indefinitely, on account of important business. 

APPOINTMENTS BY THE SPEAKER. 


The SPEAKER announced the following appointments: 

Mr. MUTCHLER, as a member of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. BLOUNT, as a member of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. Coon, of Ohio, as a member of the Committee on Bankingand 
Currency. 

Mr. FEATHERSTON, as a member of the Committee on Railways and 


Mr. SPRINGER, as a member of the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 
Messrs, CuTCHEON, MCKENNA, and CUMMINGS, as visitors to the 
Military Academy at West Point. 
The Committee of the Whole resumed its session. 
- TARIFF BILL, 


Mr. ANDREW, Mr. Chairman, the committee reporting this bill say: 
We have not been so much concerned about the prices of the articles we con- 
sume as we have been to encourage a system of home production. 

That they have not concerned themselves about the consumer is 
apparent to any one, but under what principle of political economy 
they propose increasing the taxes upon established industries when 
the Government is not in need of additional revenue can be apparent 
to no one. 

One thing especially conspicuous in this bill is the marked success 
with which it absolutely ignores the interests of New England. That 
section of the country demands lower taxes upon the necessaries of life 
and cheaper raw materials, to benefit their manufacturers and to give 
ee to their people. Instead of that they are offered not only 
higher duties, but articles which have been free are now made to pay a 
duty. What New England wants the most has been denied and what 
she desires the least has been forced upon her. 

The duties upon wool have been greatly increased in spite of peti- 
tions from many of the largest manufacturers and dealers in wool pray- 
ing that wool may be free. Twenty-two years of high duties upon 
wool have failed to benefit the wool-grower or the manufacturer, or to 
increase the wages of the operatives. Every country whose wool man- 
ufactures come into competition with ours has the advantage of free 
wool, as is seen by the following list of free-wool countries: 


Lisi of free-wool countries, 
Austria. France. New South Wales. 
Belgium, Germany. Norwsy. 
British India, Great Britain, Portugal, 
Canada. Greece, Sweden. 
Chili. Italy. Victoria. 
Denmark, The Netherlands, New Zealand, 


Table showing countries levying import duties upon unmanufactured wool, 
with amount of same reduced to United States currency, 


Countries. 


Table showing countries levying import duties, ete.—Continued. 


Spain ... 
Switzerland 
Siam 


From 1860 to 1880, 875 woolen mills, with 2,405 sets of woolen ma- 
ehinery, have disappeared. During the past year the failure of 72 firms 
in the wool and woolen trades, with $10,422,000 of liabilities, give evi- 
dence of the unequal competition which the duty subjects us to. 

While the population has increased more than one-half, the number 
of sheep of the farmers has diminished more than one-half, The fols 
lowing figures showing the number of sheep in the principal farming 
States tell their own story: 


Number of sheep reported by the Department of Agriculture in the principal 
farming States of the Union 


States. 


S 
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4. 750, 504 


It thus seems that the duty upon wool has proved as disastrous to 
the farmer ot the West as to the manufacturer of the East. 
This is also evident from the following prices of Ohio wool: 


1824 to 1881. 

1802 to April, 

April, 1867 to 1877 
859 


If we compare the prices of domestic wool during the five years of 
practically free wool, beginning with 1857, and the five years under the 
present tariff, ending with 1888, we see how the wool-grower has suffered: 


FREE WOOL, TARIFF OF 1883, 


That any one should seriously contemplate increasing the duty upon 
carpet wool seems incredible; yet this bill raises that duty 40 and even 
60 per cent. Noduty, no matter how high, can cause carpet wool to be 
prodaced in the United States; even on the lands of Texas, that cost 
nothing, itcannot be produced at a profit, Clothing wools can be grown 
anywhere here at no greater cost than the cost of raising carpet wool 
and at double the profit, and it is futile to attempt to legislate a man 
into an unremunerative business, 

It is claimed that these carpet wools are used as a substitute for 
clothing wools and that they thus displace a corresponding amount of 
American wool. But the printed evidence before us shows that the 
leading carpet manufacturers of the country have consumed enough of 
the imported third-class wools for the year 1889 to practically account 
for the whole importation. 

The Hartford Carpet Company, which employs some 1,800 hands, 
has just made a cut in wages of 10 per cent., owing, as the company 
says, toa glutin the market. If we can not sell our surplus carpet 
product in foreign markets to-day it is difficult to see how an increased 
cost in the raw material of 40 or 60 per cent., as proposed by this bill, 
will enable us to compete more successfully, e 

The people of New England present here a petition asking that iron 
ore, coal, and coke be put upon the free-list, as they say at the 
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war, and that the duty upon pig-iron and scrap-iron and scrap-steel 
which prevailed immediately before the war be restored, to wit, a duty 
of 24 per cent, ad valorem. 

This petition is signed by 508 proprietors and managers of iron-work- 
ing establishments, of all political parties. The character of this peti- 
tion can be seen by reading some of the names which appear: 

The E. & T. Fairbanks scale manufactory, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., tho largest 
scale factory in the world, perhaps, and certainly the one which has done more 
than all others to in uce accurate systems of weighing in the United States; 
the Bath Iron Works, whose officers have recently taken contracts forthe build- 
ing of two of the iron vessels which are to constitute the new Navy of the coun- 
try; the Hinckley & Egery Iron Works, of Bangor, Me., too well known through- 
out all the State of Maine to require any comment; the Abbott-Downing Com- 
pany, of Concord, N. II., one of the largest carriage and wagon manufacturing 
concerns in the country; the Cape Ann Anchor Works. of Gloncester, Mass., 
and the Eastern Forge Company of Portland, Me,; the Atlantic Works, of East 
Boston, whose services in assisting in the building and equipping of a navy 
during the war of the secession will not be soon forgotten; the Murdock Parlor 
Grate Company, of Middleborough and Boston, whose artistic work stands with- 
out rival; Strange’s Machine Works, of Taunton, noticeable as dating back al- 
most to the time of the invention, in South Easton, Mass., of the stove and yves- 
sel machinery now used throughout the civilized world; the Mount Hope Iron 
Company, of Somerset, Mass., nail manufacturers, recall the fact that ih Massa- 
chusetts was invented and perfected the cut-nail machine, with the help of 
which nearly all the houses in the world are now built; the L. W. Pond Machine 
Company, of Worcester, Mass., developers and perfectors of the splendid iron- 
working machinery which is indispensable in mechanical industries; Osgood, 
Bradley & Co., of Worcester, whose cars are scattered over a continent; Boston 
Bridge Works; the Bemis & Call Hardware and Tool Company, of Springfield, 
Mass., famous for its fine workmanship; the Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing 
Company, the wheels of whose sewing-machines are turning in every land the 
sun rises upon; the Whittier Machine Company; the Taunton Locomotive 
Works; the Magee Furnace Company; the Wareham ee the Rhode 
Island Locomotive Works; the Somerville Spike Works; the Brown & Sharpe 
Manufacturing Company; the Albert Field Tack Company and the firm of Dun- 
bar, Hobart & Co. (the two largest tack-manufacturing concerns in the world) ; 
the American Screw Company (the largest screw-manufacturing company in the 
world); the Corliss Steam Engine Company; the Household Sewing Machine 
Company and the New Home Sewing Machine Company; the Washburm’& 
Moen Manufacturing Company, which has fenced a continent with barbed wire; 
Governor Oliver Ames, of the Ames Shovel Works; the Brainard Milling Ma- 
chine Company; the Manchester Locomotive Works; the Nashua Iron and Steel 
Works; the Armington & Sims Engine Company. 


During the years 1861, 1862, and 1863, while we were prosecuting 
a great war, and for some years before that, the duty upon pig-iron was 
24 per cent., and when that duty was so reduced in 1857 it received the 
votes of allthe 1 from Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, and Maine in a Congress which had Sumner, Wilson, Fes- 
senden, and Burlingame. 

In 1872 the duty upon pig-iron was fixed at $6.30 per ton, that upon 
cast scrap at $5.40 per ton, and wrought scrap at $7.20 per ton, In 
1 the duty upon these three grades was put at the uniſorm rate 
of $6.72. 

This specifie duty at the time it was imposed was equivalent to an 
ad valorem duty of less than 20 per cent., but since then the price of 
iron has so fallen that this duty of $6.72 per ton, the same which is 
proposed in this bill we are now considering, amounts to more than 60 
per cent. The result is that pig-iron for the last ten years has paid about 
three times the duty it did in 1872, and the case has heen nearly thesame 
for scrap- iron. The duty is practically prohibitory. Thus restricting 
New England to the purchase of iron in this country has been disas- 
trous to interests in rolling-mills and foundries, as the distance from 
the iron-fields makes the freight charges by rail an insurmountable 
obstacle. 

Since 1879 there have died out of the rolling-mills in Maine 50 per 
cent., of those in Vermont 100 per cent., of those in Massachusetts 36 
per cent., of those in Connecticut 20 per cent., of those in Rhode Island 
50 percent. In 1880 the New England mills produced 170,877 tons of 
rolled iron and steel; in 1887 they produced 102,711 tons. During 
these years the annual production of rolled iron and steel in New Eng- 
land has dwindled 40 per cent. But throughout the country the case 
has been quite different. The total production of the United States in 
1879 of rolled iron and of iron and steel rails was 3,160,757 tons; in 
1887 it was 4,961,835 tons, and in this statement is left out the produc- 
tion of steel other than Bessemer rails, which in 1887 was 902,156 tons. 
It will thus be seen that while there has been throughout the country 
an increase of about 57 cent. in the production of rolled iron and 
steel, in New England there has been a shrinkage of 40 per cent. 

In the matter of coal, New England is at a disadvantage by the duty 
of 75 cents per ton. Formerly, when coal was free, large supplies of 
bituminous coal were sent from the Canadian provinces. New England 
is obliged to send to Pennsylvania or Maryland and pay twice the 
amount of freight that she would have to pay from the provinces. 
This duty upon bituminous coal is equivalent to 75 per cent. ad 
valorem. ? 

These duties upon coal and iron grant a monopoly to a few States, 
but cause great injury to manyothers. Large numbers of people could 
be engaged in iron-working in New England if the duties were prop- 
mat adjusted. To destroy her manufactures is to ruin her people. Her 
soil will not permit of agriculture, the laws make shipping unprofitable, 
and she must depend upon manufactures for existence. 

There is no reason why the duty should not permit coal and iron to be 

as cheap on the coast as in the interior. Iron is so cheaply produced in 
this country that the introduction of foreign iron with the freight by rail 


which would have to be paid if it were carried into the interior, would 
cause no competition there. More than that, foreign countries conld 
not begin to supply us. We consume 40 per cent. of the world’s - 
uct and our present consumption exceeds England’s la product. 
The same laws which would benefit New England would benefit also 
the entire seacoast States of the country. New England asks for no 


special advantages, but merely that one section of the country should. 


not be sacrificed to the greed of another. 

Nearly every article used by the people, whether for food, clothing, 
or shelter, has an increased duty, and on someof them it is very 
It would be impossible to examine them all, but a consideration of a 
few of them will suffice to show the great burden on the consumer. 

Under this bill the only duty upon tin-plates would be 70 per cent. 
ad valorem, the duty being increased from 1 cent to 2.2 cents 
pound. Tin-plates are in the canning of fruit, fish, vegetab 
and meat, in the roofing of buildings, and in the utensils in every kitchen. 
Hundreds of thousands of people are now directly or indirectly depend- 
ent upon industries which require tin-plates as a raw material, and it 
is impossible to estimate the millions of people who are the constant 
consumers of canned goods. It is stated that if the duty on tin-plates 
is thus more than doubled half the canning factories must close. That 
would mean a great loss to the farmers by depriving them of an oppor- 
tunity to sell their perishable products which they could not otherwise 
dispose of, and it would mean dearer food for the people. Tin is to be 
increased in price 70 per cent., not for the purpose of encouraging an in- 
fant industry, but merely to enable a few men who wish to experiment 
in anew manufacture. There is another experiment which this bill 


roposes. 

In order that some of our ſellow- citizens may try to produce raw silk 
here, they are to receive out of the money of the people a bounty of $1 
a pound for raw silk and 7 cents a pound for cocoons. 

And the people are to be further taxed in order to pay at least $7,520,- 
000 annually, for fifteen years, to the growers of sugar, who are to re- 
ceive a bounty of 2 cents a pound on all the sugar they produce. 

The duty upon glass-ware by this and the administrative bill is in- 
creased enormously, as is seen by the following figures: The common 
gas-globe, used wherever gas is used and a common necessity, is taxed 
205 per cent, The common German student-lamp chimney, used by 
the million, is taxed 450 per cent. and the cheapest white lamp-shades 
are taxed 203 per cent. The present duty upon these articles ts 48 per 
cent., and these increases of duty of from 100 to 200 per cent. leave the 
poor consumer at the mercy of the glass-ware-manufacturers’ trust, 
which is now being formed. 

Theduty upon beans and pease, which is now 10 per cent. ad valorem, 
is to be increased to 40 cents per bushel. This will work a great hard- 
ship upon the poor, because beans and pease are only imported when 
there is a failure of acrop in this country caused by drought, early frost, 
or heavy rains. We are to be protected from the pauper hen of Europe 
Bs a duty of 5 cents per dozen on eggs, which have heretofore been 

ee. 


Butter is taxed 6 cents per pound, but moss and sea-weed are on the 
free list. Cheese is taxed 6 cents per pound, but shells and ivory are on 
the free-list. Cabbages are taxed 3 cents each, but bristles and human 
hair are free. Onions are taxed 40 cents per bushel, but insect eggs are 
on the free-list. Potatoes are taxed 25 cents per bushel, but diamonds 
and coral are free. 

Such taxes greatly increase the price of necessary articles of food in 
time of scarcity, and it seems like irony to announce in this bill that 
skeletons and teeth are on the free-list. 

When we see the prosperity of the cotton, paper, and leather indus- 
tries and know that their raw materials are free, it does not seem un- 
reasonable that the manufacturers of wool and iron should desire free 
raw materials to revive their failing industries. In asking to be re- 
lieved from oppressive taxes which are burdening the people we are met 
with the declaration that we are free-traders. There is to-day no party 
in the country which asks for or desires free trade, but if there is any- 
thing which will bring such a party into existence it is the passage of 
a bill which aims not only to maintain a war tariff twenty-five years 
after the war for which it was created has ceased, but even to increase 
that tariff. 

A bill which adds to the duties upon established industries when the 
Government has more money than it needs; a bill which is to add to 
the burden of every citizen by increasing the cost of the necessities of 
life; a bill which is to deprive the manufacturer of his raw material 
and which deprives the farmer of an opportunity of selling his surplus 
product, if it is to meet the approval of the intelligence of the country, 
must have some stronger argument than mere y expediency or a de- 
sire to pay political obligations. [ Applause. 


APPENDIX. 
PETITION, 
To the Senators and Representatives in Congress of the New England States : 

The undersigned, proprietors or managers of iron-working establishments in 
New England, being members of all political parties and believing that, in the 
adjustment of the tariff, a careful regard should be bad to the rights and inter- 
ests of all sections and of all the people; that the local interests of each section 
should be carefully watched by its delegates in Congress; and that in order to 
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May 10, 


be fully informed such delegates must necessarily depend ee fio n infor- 


mation furnished 


by their constituents, do hereby respectfully un calling 


_ attention to the condition of the iron and steel working interests in New 
gland, and to the effect of this condition upon the general interests of this 
section of our common country, us fully set fi in a statement prefixed hereto. 

And, in view of the approaching revision of the tariif laws, we farther unite 
in the request that you will insist upon the incorporation of the following pro- 
visions in any revised tariff law that shall be enacted. 

First, That iron ore, coal, and coke shall be put upon the free-list, as they were 
before the war, 

Secondly. That the duty upon pig-iron and scrap-iron and scrap-steel which 


prevailed imm 
ad valorem, 


edlately before the war be restored, to wit. a duty of 24 per cent. 


Tremont Nail Company (Horace P. Tobey, treasurer), nail and steel 


manufacturers, ete., West Wareham, ; Palmer Wire Manu- 
facturing Company (Henry P. Holden, treasurer, H. L. Holden, 
president), wire drawers, Palmer, Mass.; Thomas Gogin, iron and 
steel manufacturer, n, Mass.; Wm. E. Coffin, iron manu- 
facturer, Boston, Mass.; Bay State Iron Com y (John H. Reed, 
treasurer), iron manufacturing, Boston, ; South Boston 
Iron Works (W. P. Hunt, president), iron foundry, Boston, 
ass.; Dantel Hanson, manufacturer of skiving machines, North 
Weare, N. H.; The Colts Fire-Arms Machine Company (by John 
II. 3 manager), machinery, flre- arms, ete., Hartford, 
Conn, ; ode Island Tool Company (William B. Dart, treasurer), 
nuts, bolts, drop forgings, ete., Providence, R. I.; Wiliam H. 
Smiley, tack manufacturer, Haverhill, Mass.; Clark & Dow, tack 
and nail manufacturers, Haverhill, Mass.; Bartlett & Perkins,nail 
manufacturers, North Middleborough, Mass.; Nahum Stetson, 
iron manufacturer, Bridgewater, Mass.; J. A. Northrop, foundry 
and machine works, New Milford,Conn.; Dighton Furnace Com- 
pany (James H. Codding, treasurer), stove foundry, Taunton, 
„; E. Phillips & Sons, tack manufacturers, South Hanover, 
Mass.; Z. Talbot, tack manufacturer, Holliston, Mass.; Holliston 
Mills, machinery, Holliston, Mass.; Peter Joyce, iron foundry, 
Brattleborough, Vt. 


H. B. Beach & Son, boiler-makers, Hartford, Conn.; Richard Sug- 


den, wire manufacturer, Spencer, Mass.; Dunbar, Hobart & Co., 
tack manufacturers, Whitman, Muss.; David B. Gurney, tack 
manufacturer, Whitman, Mass.; D. A, Gurney & Co., steel shanks, 
Whitman, Mass.; Jenkins Bros. & Co., steel shanks, Whitman, 
Mass.; Cambridge Rolling Mills, iron manufacturers, Cambridge- 
port, ; New England Butt Company, foundry machinery 
and hardware, Providence, R. I.; Beach Co., iron manufact- 
urers, Hartford, Conn.; Cobb & Drew, nail, tack, and rivet manu- 
facturers, Plymouth, Mass.; Armington & Sims Engine Com- 
pany (Pardon Armington,treasurer), manufacturers of steam en- 
nes, Providence, R. I.; Chas. M. Beach, iron manufacturer, Hart- 
‘ord, Copn.; H.C, & W. S. Cole, tack manufacturers, Kingston, 
Mass.; French, Hall, & Co., tack manufacturers, Rockland, Mass.; 
— — Perkins, foundry and machine-shop, Bridge water, Mass.; 
ns Bros., wire nail manufacturers, Bridgewater, Mass.; Ty- 

ler Steel Tube Company (Wm. P. Tyler, president), steel tubes, 
eto., Boston, Mass.; Florence Tack Company (G. W. Bond, treas- 
urer), tack and small nail manufacturers, Northampton, Mass, ; 
East Bridgewater Iron Com y, iron manufacturers, East 
Bridgewater, Mass.; Boston Forge Company (Jas. Smith, treas- 
ureér), railroad and steam marine works, ete., East Boston, Muss.; 
W. Osborne & Co., nail manufacturers, Lakeville, Mass.; B. 


Schlesinger, iron manufacturer, Boston, Mass.; the Platt & Cad 


Company(by Ernest Cady, treasurer), manufacturers of iron and 
brass, ford, Conn. 


Manchester Locomotive Works (Aretus Blood, manager), locomo- 


tives, Manchester, N. H.; Nashua Iron and Steel Company 
(Aretus Blood, manager), manufacturers of all kinds of iron and 
steel, Nashua, N. II.; the Cushman Chuck Company (oy E. L. 
Cushman, secretary and treasurer), manufacturers of chucks, 
ete., Hartford, Conn.; Bradford Joint Company, bedstead fasten- 
ings, Plymouth, Mass,; Brainard Milling Machine Company (A. 
H. nard, 8 superintendent), machine tools, Hyde 
Park, Mass.; John T. Robinson & Co., fine machinery, Hyde 
Park, Mass.; New Home Sewing Machine Company (J. W. 
Wheeler, treasurer), sewing machines, Orange, Mass.; Joel 
Knapp, machinist, Lowell, Mass.; the New Haven Rolling Mill 
Company, iron manufacturers, èto., New Haven, Conn.; Alfred 
Morrill & Co., machinists and blacksmiths, Cambridgeport 
port, Mass.; Wm. Campbell & Co., Cambridge Boiler Works, Cam- 

ridgeport, Mass.; Augustus Swift, iron founder, New Bedford, 
Mass.; Bowker & Tripp, machinists, New Bedford, Mass.; Lus- 
comb & Corey, machinists, New Bedford, Mass.; Brownell, Ash- 
ley & Co., carriage manufacturers, New Bedford, Mass.“ the 
neat Wheeler Company, lock manufacturers, New Haven, 

onn, 

h 


as eo 2 Machine Company, founders and machinists, Keene, N. 


alter Aiken, hosiery and machine builder, Franklin, N. 
H.; Thomas W.Kesly, treasurer, Nashua Co-operative Iron Foun- 
dry Company, Nashua, N. H.; Rollins Engine Company, steam- 
engines, Nas N. H.; The American Tool and Machine Com- 
pa „iron foundry and general machinery, Boston and Hyde 
K Mass.; J. M. Watson, special machinery, Boston, Mass.; 
Moore & Wyman, olevators and machinery, Boston, Mass.; Jos. 
F. Carroll, machinist, Boston, Mass.; James S. Newell & Co., 
rost and machinery manufacturers, Boston, Mass.; C. H. Hutch- 
nson, foundry and machine works, Manchester, N. H.; Harrison 
Soule, iron founder, Rochester, N. H.; John A. White, wood-work- 
ing machinery, Concord, N. H.; John P. Smith, machinist, Exeter, 
N. II.; William P. Ford & Co., iron founders, Concord, N. II.; 
Daniel Kidder, machinist, North Groton, N. H.; Washburn & 
Moen Manufacturing Company, steel worksand wire mills, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; American Twist Drill Company, machinery and 
tools, Laconia, N. H.; George H. Whitney, manufacturer machin- 
ery and turbine water-wheels, Nashua, N. H.; J. R. Holman, ma- 
chinery, Hinsdale, N. H.; G. W. & C. A. Lane, wanufacturer of 
mills and elevators, Exeter, N. H 


Edward S. Taber, machinists’ tools, New Bedford, Mass.; The New 


Haven Wire Company, manufacturers of iron and steel wire, 
New Haven, Conn.; Rodney Hunt Machine Company * N. 
Harris, treasurer), machinists and iron founders, Orange, Mass.: 
Sargent & Co., hardware manufacturers, New Haven, Conn.; 
Keene Manufacturing Company, skate manufacturers, Keene, 
N. H.; Chase Turbine Manufacturing Company (L. Kilburn! 
treasurer), machinery and iron foundry, Keene, N. H.; Samuel B. 
Locke & Co., iron foundry, Somerville, Mass.; Cunningham Iron 
Works Company, boiler manufacturers, Charlestown, Mass.; 


Household Sewing Machine Company H. Dart, treas- 

X sewing-machines, Providence, R. {Seon Scythe Com- 
pany, manufacturers of scythes and hoes, North ‘ewport, N. H.; 
A. E. Tenney Manufacturing Company, manufacturers of ma- 
chinery, Pawtucket, R. I.; B78 pa * Gy gst degen manufacturers 
of mokua Pawtucket, R. I.; J. S. te, manufacturer of 
machinery, awtucket, R, I.; J. O. Potter (president), manufact- 
urer of machinery, Pawtucket, R. I.; McWilliams Manufactur- 
ing Company (John McWilliams, president), machinery, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Allen Fire Department Supply Company (R. J. Gil- 
more, manager), machinery, Providence, R. I.; Mechanics’ Iron 
eee e (J. A. Caldwell, treasurer), iron founders, 
Boston, Mass.; Globe Nail Company, horse-shoe nails, Boston, 


F. H. Woodward, manufacturer of hardware, Hill, N. H.; W. H. Has- 


kell Company (D. A. Abbott, agent), bolts, screws, ete., Paw- 
tucket, R. I.; Corliss Steam-Engine Company (William M. Cowan, 
treasurer), engine builders, Providence, R. I.; Aretas Blood, presi- 
dent, horseshoe nails, Boston, Mass.; Edward Kendall & Bans 
Charles River Iron Works, Ċambridgeport, Mass.; Henry M. 
Bird, Broadway Iron Foundry, Cambridgeport, Mass.; Miller & 
Shaw, machinists and blacksmiths, Cambridgeport, Mass.; Wal- 
worth O. Barbour & Co., iron founders, Cambridgeport, Mass.; A. 
B. Phillips & Co., machinists, Whitman, Mass.; Charles T. Stet- 
son, mac! ar cre sf Hanover, Mass.; American Screw Com 
(Edwin G. Angell, president), screws, tire and stoe bolts, rivets, 
wire nails, ete., Providence, R. I.; Emerson Edge Tool Company, 
manufacturers scythes, axes, straw-cutters, ete., East Lebanon, 
N. H.; James G, English, iron manufacturer, New Haven, Conn.; 
Albert Field Tack Company (N. B. Deane, treasurer), tacks, 

shoe and wire nails, ete., Taunton, Mass.; Norway Steel and Iron 
Company (Albert Geiger, treasurer) iron and steel manufacturers, 
Boston, Mass.; Taunton Tack err asses (Thomas J. Lothrop, 
treasurer), tack manufacturers, etc., Taunton, Mass. 


Brown & Sha Manufacturing Company, machinists, Providence, 


R. I.; The Yale Safe and Iron Company, safes, ete., New Haven, 
Conn.: Franconia Steel and Iron Works (James C. Warr, pro- 
prietor), steeland iron manufacturers, Wareham, Mass.; Somer- 
ville Spike Works (Sylvester & Co., 8 spike manufact« 
urers, Somerville, Mass.; Howard Foundry Company (William 
A, Nye, proprietor), iron foundry, Bournedale, Mass.; Fairhaven 
Tron Works (L. S. Judd, proprietor), iron foundry and machine- 
shop, Fairhaven, Mass.; New Bedford Iron Foundry (Edmund 
Grinnell, proprietor), iron foundry, New Bedford, Mass.; Oliver 
Ames, shovel manufacturer, North Easton, Mass.; Ellis Foundry 
Company (Peleg McFarlin, treasurer), stove works, South Carver, 
Mass. ; R. H. Brown & Co., forgings and tools, New Haven, Conn.; 
The D, Frisbie Company, clevators, New Haven, Conn.; Rhode 
Island Locomotive Works, locomotive works, Providence, R. I. 


Highland Foundry Company (T. W. Elliot, treasurer), stove works, 


Boston Highlands, Mass.; Magee Furnace Company (Albert T. 
Parlin, treasurer), stove works and furnaces, Boston, 1 
Wareham Nail Company (Edgar Robinson, proprietor), nail 
manufacturers, South Wareham, Mass.; Taunton Locomotive 
Works, locomotive works, Taunton, Mass.; M. Seward & Son,car- 
riage hardware manufacturers, New Haven, Conn.; Reynolds & 
Oo., sorew-bolts, étc., New Haven, Conn.; Biddeford Stove Foun- 
dry (Geo. W. McFadden, treasurer), stove manufacturers, Bidde- 
ford, Me.; Portland Stove Foundry (E. M. Lawrence, treasurer), 
stove manufacturers, Portland, Me.; Eugene C. Le Baron, iron 
foundry, Middleborough, Mass.; The Brown Cotton Gin Com: y 
manufacturers of otto VVV win, 
millwright, North Stratford, N. H.; Cole & Nichols, iron foundry, 
Lowell, Mass.; F. S. Perkins, machinists, Lowell, Mass.; A. W. 
Smith. iron foundry, Lowell, Mass.; Geo. W. Fifield, machinists, 
Lowell, Mass. ; Benjamin F. Stevens, machinist, Lowell, Mass.; 
Alfred Nourbourn, machinist, Lowell, Mass.; A. L. Wright, ma- 
chinist, Lowell, Mass. 


J. J. Crawford, steam-plate presses, steam-boilers, ete., Nashua, N. 


H.; Whittier Machine mpany (by Charles Whittier, presi- 
dent), manufacturers of machinery, Boston, Mass.; George 
Schneller, iron and brass, Ansonia, Conn.; Wheeler & Wilson 
Manufacturing Company (N. Wheeler, president), sewing-ma- 
chines, Bridgeport, Conn.; George H. Da: , Manufacturer sew- 
ing-machines, ete., Hartford, Conn.; Atna Nut Company (Geo: 

B. Finch, treasurer), manufacturers of nuts, bolts, etc., Sonth. 
ington, Conn.; Birmingham Iron Foundry (by H. F. Wanning, 
treasurer), manufacturers of chilled rolls, rubber and rolling-mill 
machinery, eto., Birmingham, Conn.; Smith & Anthony Stove 
Company tb: William E. Smith, president), stove manufactur- 
ers, n, Ma: J. H. Houghton, manufacturers of engines 
and boilers, Boston, Mass.; William A. Sweetser, manufacturer 
of tack and nail machines, Brockton, Mass.; S. K. Lovewell & 
Co., manufacturers of wood-working e E Al Chelsea, Mass., 
Ewing Brothers & Co., manufacturers of printing-presses, Chel- 
sea, Mass.; Old Colony Rivet 8 by George B. Hobart, 
agent), Norway iron rivets, Kingston, Mass. 


Rawson & Morrison, machinists and general machinery, Cambridge- 


port, Mass.; E. W. Strange & Co., machine-shop, Taunton, Mass.; 
©. G. Thomas, stove works, Taunton, Mass.; bb Stoveand Ma- 
chine Company, stove manufacturers, Taunton, Mass.; Joseph 
Turner, machine-shop, Lowell, Mass.: Howe Spring Bed Com- 
ny, manufacturers of spring beds, berth bottoms, and cots, 
bridgeport, Mass.; B. F. Perkins & Son, manufacturers of 
special inery, steam-engines, Holyoke, Mass,; Franklin 
Spring Bed Company manufacturers of spring beds, Worcester, 
Spe The Ambler Saw Manufacturing Company (by J. A. Am- 
bier, treasurer), manufacturers of hand-saw blades, band-saw 
tools, and machinery, Natick, Mass.; John R. Loring, machine- 
shop, Andover, Mass.; Bemis & Call Hardware and Tool Com- 
ny, hardware manufacturers, Springfield, Mass.; Plymouth 
‘oundry Company Oy E. F. Shaw, treasurer), stove foundry, 
Plymouth, Mass.; E. M. Richardson, hardware, Waltham, Mass.; 
George F. Burnap, force-pump manufacturer, Fitchburg, Mass.; 
George Gerry & Son, machine-shop, Athol, Mass.; Boston Bridge 
Works (by David H. Andrews, proprietor), manufacturers iron 
brid, Boston, Mass. 


ges, 
Lina Goddell, machine-shop, Salem, Mass.; Osgood Bradley & Sons, 


ear manufacturers, Worcester, Mass.; Porter & Com penz manu- 
facturers of laundry machinery, Watertown, Mass.; Porter Shut- 
tle and Bobbing Company (by L. B. Porter, propria’. manu- 
facturers of sewing-machines, shuttles, and bobbins, Watertown, 

Wincnention: Malay BLO. 00 
ery, nehendon, 3 Kn eam engine er 
builder, Worcester, Mass.; O, F. Richardson, machinist and man- 
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ufacturer of metal 3 Athol, Com- 
y, iron foundry, Gardner, Mass.; t The k. B Sch root lead 
ty John R. NN president}, iron foundry and machine-shop, 
Geo. C. Taft, manufacturer of hand drills, Wor- 

cester, Mass.: Nichole Brothers, manufacturers of cutlery, Ber- 


nardstown, Mass.; 

iron founders, Worcester, Mass.; bert Loom Company, loom 

build Worcester, Mass. ; H. S. . boiler tne" eee 

Pittsfield, Mass.; McGregor & Sons, loom-reed manufacture 

Fall River, Mass.; Ezra Sawyer, manufacturer of magnetic ictal 
tor, Worcester, Mass. 


Boynton & Plummer, manufacturer of machinery, Worcester, Mass, ; 


Sakction Foundry re apg (by Otis Warren. erect Pa ietor), iron 
3 Worcester, Mass. : J. Earle, op, Worces- 
; Paul B. 2 e e machine-shop, Salem, 
ces Albert II Patten, machine-shop, Salem, Mass.; Rood & 
Vaugn, morocco machine manufacturer, Salem, Mass. ; H. N. 
Smith, iron founder, Salem, Mass.; Henry O. Fish, manufacturer 
of irons for builders and steam- heaters, Worcester, Mass.; L. W. 
Pond Machine EPE 55 builders of 8 machinery, 
Worcester, Mass.; E. D. are & Son, iron founders and machin- 
ists, Norwood, Mass.; „paper- machinery manufact- 
urers, Newton, Mass, ; Compressed Stents Shatting Works, manu- 
facturer of steel shafting, Boston, Mass.; W. E. Trufant, manu- 
facturer of wire nails, Whitman, M 
Waltham Foundry Company (by J. NI. Kilgore, treasurer), iron 
ne „Waltham, Mass.; Joseph E. Watts, machine-shop, Law- 
; M. E. Moore & Son, manufacturers of whip ma- 
3 Westfield, Mass.; J. A. Fuller — manufacturers of 
machinery, Worcester, M ass.; David Flynn, boiler manu- 
facturer, Fall River, N ge B. Breed, ine-shop, Lynn, 
Mass.; Miller’s Falls Co: , hardware manufacturers an 
iron foundry, Miller's ek ass. ; Fitchburg Steam Engine 
Company (by Frederick TR president), manufacturers of 
steam-engines, Fitchburg, Mass. Walis & Co., manufact- 
urers of architectural iron aen Worcester, Mass.; New Bed- 
ford 7 85 1 by H. A. Holcomb, treasurer), manufact- 
urers of ahd piping, ete., New Bedford, Mass.; i 
F.W. . machinery, Milford, Muss.; Geo 
L. 8 manufacturer of machinists’ tools, bright wire g. 


Elliott 8 machine-shop, Worcester, Mass.; G. N. e 
manufacturer of machinery, Winchendon, Mass.; Elisha T. Jenks, 
machine-shop, Middleborough, Mass.; Davis & Farnum Manu- 
facturing Company, builders of gas works machinery, i iron foun- 
dry, W. Mass.; Gould & Cook, manufacturers of comb 
machinery, Leominster, Mass.; Fall River Machine Company 
(by Geo, H. Bush, treasurer), manufacturers of Boten cotton 
machinery, and iron founders, Fall River, Mass.; E. S. Stacy, 
machine-shop, Springfield, Mass.; the Somerset i 
Foundry Company (by Wm. H. Tallman, president), manufact- 
urers of stoves, hollow-ware, etc., Somerset, Mass.; Palmer Iron 
Foundry (8. * & R. B. Francis, proprietors), foundry and 
machine-shops, Palmer, Mass, ; Holyok e Steam Boiler Works 
(by D. F. Coghlan), steam-boiler manufacturers, Holyoke, Mass.; 
U. Herrick, machine works, Northampton, Mass.; C. E. Her- 
rick, machine works, Northampton, Mass.; North Dighton Co- 
operative Stove Company (by Chas. H. Evans, treasurer), manu- 
facturers of stoves and ranges, North Dighton, Mass, 


Mount Hope Iron Company (by J. M. Leonard, treasurer), manufact- 


urers of nails, plate, iron, and heavy machinery, Somerset, Mass.; 
A. M. Dexter, machine builder, Bedford, Mass; N Mass.; Henry N. 
Dean, blacksmith-shop, Herned Moses Dean, black- 
smith shop, New Bedford, Mass.; J. D. Vaughan, machine-shop, 

Rochester, Mass.; Salem Foundry and Machine-Shop (by Charles 
F. 8 proprietor), manufacturer of 8 Salem, 
Mass.; Wilson W. Carey, machin „Lowell, Mass.; Thomas 
Freeman, iron and steam fittings, Harwichport, Mass. : h New Bed- 
ford Machine Shops (by William E. Le Baron ptporintendent), 
machine-shops, New Bedford, Mass.; Charles F. rden, manu- 
3 of turbine water-wheels, New Bedford Mass.; H. B. 

ith & Son, iron foundry, West Chesterfield, Mass, 


Lowell 8 Boiler Works (by Richard Dobbins, proprietor), man- 


ufacturer of steam boilers and plate iron, Lowell, Mass.; Luther 
Southworth, jr., machine-shop, Stoughton, Mass.; Chauncey 

Wing, machine-shop, Greenfield, Mass.; Bisbee Endicott & Co., 
founders and machinists, Chelsea, Mass. ; Hyde Manufacturing 
Company (by J. P. Hyde, president), manufacturers of shoe 
KARU Southbridge, Mass.; Covel Machine Company (by Benj. 
F. Covel, proprietor), manufacturers of elevators, engines, and 
machinery, Fall River, Mass.; Adams Elevator and Machine 
Works (by Wm. E. Adams, manager), manufacturers of elevators 
and general ace rye! met Mass. ; bavis Knox & Sons, ma- 


reat Peg Sok Bey Bumahan, machine-shop, Lynn, 
Mass. ; vier, ee peat Mass.; L. H. Good- 
now, bon founder, Lynn, Mass.; E. Davis & Son, iron founder, 


Lawrence, Mass.; Harwood and Quincy Machine Company, 
manufacturers textile machinery, Worcester, Mass.; Valley 
Pump Company, manufacturers steam mps, Easthampton, 
Mass.; Thomas Wise, machine-shop, South Framingbam, Mass, ; 

Thomas Smith & Co., manufacturers of bolts, nuts, and washers, 
Worcester, Mass.; W. R. Hanks, machine-shop, Boston, Mass, ; 
M. A. Kelley & Co., machine-shop, n, Mass.; Jesse Ather- 
ton, tack and nail manufacturer, Providence, R. I.; Strange's Ma- 
chine Works (by Emerson C. Strange, treasurer), manufacturers 
of cylinder saws and combination vise and drill, Taunton. Mass, 


B. F. Adams, manufacturer of hardware, Springfield, Mass.; E. Me- 


Cabe & Co., boiler manufacturers, Lawrence, Mass. ; George Burn- 
ham & Co. “manufacturers of drilling machines, W. orcester, Masa. ; 5 
Charles S. Dodge, steel picker-pins and shoddy pickers, Lowell, 

Mass.; Arnold & Pierce, iron foundry, Worcester, Mass.; James 
W. Furbush, machine op Lynn Mason, manu- 
facturer of steam engines, Chelsea, Mass.; ‘Murdock Parlor Grate 
8 (by Samuel Shaw, treasurer), manufacturers of iron 
and brass goods, MiddJeborough, Mass.; Josiah H. Long, machine- 
shop, Boston, Mass.; Marshall Tidd, manufacturer of pebble 
1 Woburn, Mass.; 8. J. Howell. machine-shop, Boston, Mass. ; 
M.S. Manning. machine-sho} „Boston, Mass.; Thomas B. Dill, 

machine-shop, Boston, 3 bour, Stockwell & Co. „machine“ 
shop, Boston, ohn H. Carter, manufacturers of machin- 
ery, Lawrence, Manes Charles F. Moorhouse, manufacturers of 
taps, dies, screw tates, ete., Mansfield. Mass. ; Charles F. Har- 
low & Co,, ne-sh. a 


; Boston Blower Com * 
dent), ‘machinists, oto., N 220 E 


yde Park, Mass. 


eds Steam Appliance Compan 


Charles Latham, 9 Kingston, Mass.; The American Axe 


and Tool 8 1 P. Doug ntendent), manufactur- 
ers of axes and tools, $ Golding & Co. 
ufacturers of SEE 3 Boston, The Neen 
Machine Company (by C. H. Bayley, treasurer), manufacturers of 
wax-thread sewing-machines, Boston, Mass.; Amazon Machine 
8 (by 5 5 — treasurer gece oul of 
nery, Bosto ps, machin 
Noah Abington; Mass.; 3 Bolt ‘Company (by W. II. Joh 
bolt manufacturers, Boston, Mass.; John F. vey, manufact- 
urer of shoe machinery, Marlborough, Mass.; Langdon Mitre 
Box Company (by George E. Rogers, treasurer), manufacturer 
of hardware, Ewing, Mass. 


T. E. Wilson, machine 10p, Peabody, era David M. Dillon, boiler 


manufacturer, Fitchburg, Mass.; Wil Clark & Co., iron 
founders and machinists, Pittsfield, Mase: Samuel Adams, ma- 


chinists, saw-filing, lock-fitting, eto., Lowell, Mass.; mpg pee) 
if Mass.; George A. i 


Wilson & Co., iron foundry, Fitchburg, 

machinery, Northfield, Mass.; James Tr We manufacturet 
of new and special machinery, Boston, Mass.; George E. Tre- 
gartha, manufacturer of yacht enginesand boilers, Boston, Mass.; 
Murray & Tregurtha, manufacturers of fing toolsand m ry. 
Boston, Mass.; M. W. Brush, machinist, Boston, Mass.; Sleeper 
Machine Company (by Nathan II. Daniela, treasurer), manufact- 
urers of can-making machinery, Boston, Mass.; Pearson Motor 
and Steam Appliance Company (by Nathan H. Daniels, treas- 
urer), steam appliances, Boston, Muss.; George F. Shedd, manu- 
facturer of en nes, boilers, ete., Waltham, Mass.; 150 Shedd, 


buck & Sons, machinists and e Boston. Mass, 
ton, Mass.; B.F, Wheeler, ö — 

and screw manufacturer, Boston, Mass. ; Fuller Iron Works, 
iron foundry and machine-shop, Providence, R. I.; James Rus- 
rine & Sons, boiler-makers, Boston, Mass.; Sanborn Carriage 

9 8 carriage manufacturers, ‘Manchester, N. H.; bly omer 
8 dry Com any (by George C. Thacher, treasurer), ir 
founders, Boston, 


Harris Palatial Car Company (by Edwin F. Perkins, president), car 


builders, Boston, Mass. ; freee A. Henderson & Son, express- 
Wagon manufacturers, North Cambridge, Mass.; Nelson 
thanufacturer of steam goods, 3 Mass.; Julian d Este & 


Co., manufacturers of steam n, Mass. ; J. H. Rand- 
le ett, carriage manufacturer, Bever. . f. NH: E. Van Noorden & 
2 architectural iron works, Boston, ; Woburn Iron Foun- 


dry (by John Russell, manager), iron founders, Woburn, Mass. ; 

omas Smart, carriage manufacturer, Waterville, Me.; L. W. 
Ferdinand & Co., manufacturers of ship-chandlery hardware, 
Boston, Mass.; The Curtis e e Com y, manufacturers 
of steam se tors, etc., Boston, Mass, ; rge Miles, manu- 
facturer of boilers, South Boston, Mass.; Chas T T, Nevins, car- 
riage 5 Auburn, Me.; American Bolt Company 


(by H.G. Hooton, treasurer), 
manufacturers of grate hate ant an ulators, Boston, Mass.; B. 

A. Gowin, carriage manufacturer, reedom, Me.; Edwin A. 
White, manufacturer of elevators and machinery, ry, Boston, Mass.; 

Shields Iron Foundry (by Patrick Shields) i Son foundry, Mans- 
field. Mass.; E. C. Sa wxer, manufacturer, Beverly, Mass.; 
J.C. Garfield & Son, rake man urers, Tyringham, A reg H. 
N.Bates & Co., manufacturers of machinery, Boston, Mass.; Q 
Eastman & Sons, wagon manufacturers, 9 HI.; ‘Tremont 
Foundry and Machine Company ‘by E. . treasurer) 
founders and . Boston Mass.; Tiere & Sons. carriage 
manufacturers, Quincy, Mass.; Lincoln & Dodge, iron founders, 
Boston, Mass.; Charles W. j. Orne, manufacturer of saws, scales, 
and edge tools, Boston, Bass. i R. C. Jones, carriage ironing, 
Keene, N. H.; Coffin Valve Com: mpany (by iaei B. Coffin. a; agent) ma- 
chinists and water-works manufacturers, Boston 


McDonald Stone Cutting Machine Company (by D. B. Flint, treas- 


urer), manufacturers of stone-cutting machinery, Boston, Mass.; 
J. Johnston, manufacturer, Hyde Park. Mass, ; "Hill & 
Proctor, machine shop, Billerica, Mauss. Theodore TI. 5 8 5 
iron foundry, Providence, R. I.; John D. Dennis, ca 

facturer, Lynn, Mass,; Collyer Machine Company (by . M. 
Bowen, treasurer), general machine-shop, Pawtucket, R. I.; The 
‘Atlantic Works, (by Alfred E. Cox, treasurer), steam- ship build- 
ers, boiler-makers, and machinists, Boston, Mass. ; 5 L. C. Wade, 
carri. manufacturer, East Hampton, Mass.; H. T. . Car —— 
manufacturer of cotton machinery, Pawtucket, R. I.; M illilea, 
boiler manufacturer, East Boston, Mass. ; J. W. Joy ce Cn. oan 
riage manu‘acturers, Lawrence, Mass.; Lloyd Perkins, A Ye 
shop, Middleborough, Mass.; J. B, . MeCr lis & Son, carriage 
manufacturers, Manchester, N. II. 


Benjamin Arnold, machine-shop, East Greenwich, R. I.; Thomas J. 


mith, carr: manufacturer, dinero ae Webster File 
Works, manufacturers of files, Taunton, Mass. Z M. Howard & 
Co., manufacturers of eyelet machines, West Bda 
Bean & Twitchell, carriage manufacturers, Milan, N. H.: 3 
Forge Company (M. T. Denham, treasuter), manufacturers of lo- 
comotive, mill, marine, and electric forgings, Po 5 mes r 
Holmes & Blanchard, manufacturers of mill machinery, Bosto 
Mass.; S. G. Howard, carriage manufacturer, Belfast, Me.; the 
Noble Stove Company (by T. B. Foster, treasurer), iron fonni 
Lynn, Mass.; A. N. & Co., carriage manufacturers, Ames- 
bury, Mass. L. S. & na „Drake, iron founders, Easton, Mass.; 
John Lane, manufacturer, Cambridge, Mass.; Cape Ann 
Anchor Works (by T. Denham, agent, manufacturers of 
anchors and raliroad 3 Gloucester, 


A. D drop forgings and general machinery works, Newton 


Mass.: E S.N.Greene,carriage . Mass.; 
Jason Smith, machine shop, Rockland, Mass.; Lowell Tool and 
Engine Compan . ‘Lowell, Mass. M. 
G. Clement & carriage man Merrimac, Mass.: 
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Abbott-Downing Compan: E. A. Abbott, treasurer), carriage 
manufacturers, Concord, A. A. C. Richmond, man- 
ufacturer, Fall River, Mass.; T. B. Foster, fron founder, on, 
Mass.; Charles Holmes Estate, general machinists, 
Mass.; George K. Barnard, carriage manufacturer, Gloucester, 
Mass.; J. Davis (treasurer), stove foundry, Fall River, Mass.; 
Liewellyn R. Hewins, carriage manufacturer, Falmouth, Mass. ; 
Thomas A. Upham, man rer of scientific instruments, ete., 
Boston, Mass.; Edmund Hoxie, machine-shop, Boston, 3 
George H. Dewolf, carriage manufacturer, Beverly, Muss.; Oliver 


eto., Boston, 


Morse & Son, manufacturers of paper-mill machinery, Newton 
tawar Falls, Mass.; C. N. Perkins & Co., carriage manufacturers, 
wrence, 


Sandwich Tack Company (by I. T. Jones, agent), manufacturers of 


tacks and nails, Sandwich, Mass.; Daniel Belcher (by George C. 
Belcher, agent}, malleable fron founder, Easton, Mass.; the Davis 
Level and Tool Company (by L. L. Davis, manager), manufactur- 
ers of hardware specialties, Springfield, Mass.; Peck & White, 
carriage manufacturers, Taunton, Mass.; George F. Waldron,ma- 
chine shop, Boston, Mass.; William H. Carberry, iron foundry, 
Boston, Mass.; George Adams & Sons, carriage manufacturers, 
Merrimac, Mass.; Quinn & Co., boiler makers, Portland, Me.; 
Carlos Shepard, ca: manufacturer, Leominster, Mass.; Tim- 
othy B. Hussey, manufacturer of agricultural implements, North 
Berwick, Me.; Clark & Holdredge,carriage manufacturers, West- 
erly, R. I.; George M. Cruickshank Engine Works (by Ferrish 
A. Cook, manager), manufacturers of steam engines, Providence, 
R. I.; A. B. Pitkin, manufacturer of machinery, Providence, R. I. 


Alexander Crocker, wagon-maker, Falmouth, Mass.; Lewis L. Fales, 


J. 8. 


carriage manufacturer, Providence, R. I.; J. A. Goodey & Son 
by W. B. Goodey), manufacturers of mill supplies, Providence, 
I.; J. H. Furguson, machine-shop, Kennebunk, Me.; S. Sco- 
field & Son, carriage manufacturers, Merrim: Mass.; David 
Scott, loom reel manufacturer, Great Falls, N. M.; Hinckley & 
Egery, Iron Company (by E. N. Egery, treasurer), foundry and 
machine works, gor, Me.; Dole & Osgood, wagon manufact- 
urers, Peabody, Mass.; Barnet Whorff, ax manufacturer, Skow- 
hegan, Me.; Diamond Machine Company (by G. W.Cadley, treas- 
urer), manufacturers of machinery and tools, Providence, R. L; 
William T. Henderson, carriage manufacturer, Somerville, Mass.; 
George T. Reed, machinist and manufacturer of roller buekins, 
Bel Me.; Dustin & Hubbard Manufacturing Company (by 
H. W. Wells, manager), manufacturers of machinery, tools, cast- 
ings, etc., Oakland, Me.; C.F. Demeritt, carriage blacksmith, Stet- 
son, Me.; M. A. Libbey, machine-shop, South Berwick, Me. 
. B wagon maker, Falmouth, Mass.; New England Ma- 
chine 8 (by A. J. goor manufacturers of iron machin- 
ery, Boston, Mass.; Locke & Jewell, carriage manufacturers, 
Amesbury, Mass. ; Bubier & Co.. manufacturers of iron work, Bos 
ton, Mass.; Gay & Parsons, manufacturers of hardware and ma- 
chinists, Augusta, Me.; Levi Beaulieu, manufacturer of carriage 
and shoe machinery, Worcester, Mass.; George Innis, blacksmith 
and carriage man murer, Shelburne Falls, Mass.; cone Chat- 
terton, file manufacturer, Providence, R. I.; 5 1 W. Stafford 
Manufacturing Com y, (by George W. Staffo , (treasurer), 
manufacturers of inery, vidence, R. I.; Peter A. McVicar, 
manufacturer, Newton, Mass.; Charles H. Hopkins, 
man uring machinist, Lyndonville, Vt.; Wilbur Webster, 
manufacturer of shoe knives, cutters, blades, etc., East Jeffrey, 


N. H. 
G. H. Lincoln, blacksmith and heavy wegen manufacturer, Rayn- 
op, Bra 


„Mass.; C. J. Weld, machine sh ttleboro, Vt.; French, 
Watson & Co., manufacturers agricultural implements, Hartford, 
Vt.; J. W. Roby, carriage manufacturer, Norwood, Mass.; C. H. 
Lucas, machine shop, Canton, Me.; John Briggs, blacksmith 
shop, Canton, Me.; C. S. Harpan carriage manufacturer, Sharon, 
Mass.; F. M. Mayo, blacksmith shop, Canton, Me.; S. Bicknell, 
carriage manufacturer, Canton, Me.; T. C. Lucus, mechanic, 
Canton, Me.; William H. Flagg,carriage manufacturer, Waltham, 
Muss.; J. P. Richards, manufacturer of punches and dies, Provi- 
d R. I.; J. W. Smax, manufacturer of turbine water-wheels, 
ete, x Junction. Vt.; Sawyer & Chase, carriage manufact- 
urers, Lynn, Mass.; Reed Machine Works (by George W. & H. 
F. Reed, proprietors), engine builders and general machinists, 
menor Vt. ; H. Burpee & Son, blacksmiths and machinists, Kast 
urke, Vt. $ 


J. P. Shelden, carriage manufacturer, Fitchburg, Mass.; Dustin & 


Clark, manufacturers of stamping- ines, steam-fitters, etc.’ 
Spencer, Mass. ; n & Co, safe manufacturers, New Haven, 
Conn.; Horatio M. Rounds, carriage manufacturer, Pawtucket, 
R. L; Frank A. Howard, manufacturer of special screw-drivers, 
proot printing presses, eto., Belfast, Me.; J. W. Verrill, machine 
shop, Auburn, Me.; George F. Everett, manufacturer, 
Pawtucket, R. I.; Robert Lilly, anchor manufacturer, Bath, Me.; 
O. S. Miner, carriage manufacturer, North Adams, Mass.; Bath 
Iron Works (by Thomas W. Hyde, president), manufacturers of 
machinery and iron ships, North Adams, Me.; Clipper Machine 
Works (by F. Wadsworth, treasurer), manufacturers of mowing- 
machines, Keene, N. H.; Pawtucket Tack Kompany (by George 
H. Cooper, agent), tack manufacturers, Pawtucket, R. I. 


John P. Hussey. manufacturer be ag turbine water-wheels, ete., 


Gilmanton Iron Works, N. H.; Elmer J. Lord, carriage manu- 
facturer, Gilmanton Iron Works, N. II.; F. Breman & Son, car- 

ith, Taunton, Mass.; Humason & Berkle Le eee rele 
Company(by W. L. Humason, president), manufacturers of - 
ware and pocketcutlery, New Britain, Conn.; E. O. Penfield, saw 
manufacturer, Bristol, Conn.; James B. Dargan, carriage manu- 
facturer, Taunton, Mass.; I. S. Spencer's Sons, iron and brass 
founders and manufacturers of hardware, Guilford, Conn.; 
Thomas F. Nichols, carriage manufacturer, Taunton, Mass.; The 
Saugatuck Iron Works Company (by Mark L. Filley, president), 
manufacturers of stoves and furnaces. Saugatuck, Conn,; George 
M. Griswold, manufacturer of special machinery and subpress 
dies, New Haven, Conn.; Nelson Gayland, carriage manufact- 
urer, Taunton, Mass. 


George W. Wellington, blacksmith and manufacturer, South Leo- 


minster, Mass.; S. M. Porter, carriage and sleigh manufacturer, 
Randolph, Vt.; Henderson Bros. (by John Henderson, jr., pro- 
* manufacturers of tumbling barrels, Waterbury, Conn. ; 
5 ‘ewton, carri and sleigh manufacturer, Randol; Ves 
M. Buckley & Co., file manufacturers, Pawtucket, R. I.; dge- 
Boiler Works (by William Lowe, proprietor), boiler works, 
8 J. C. Little, and saw-mill repairing, 

Cart! e.; Ira Winn, machine-shop, Falmouth, Me.; Bridge- 
port Mill Furnishing Works (by E. B. Silliman), manufacturers 


“of portable mills and flouring satya 3 Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Milles ARTEN —— St. . Tosi. 


wood Manufacturing Company (by H. S. Lockwood, treasurer), 
manufacturers of builders’ hardware, Norwalk, Conn. 


Thomas Brett, blacksmith-shop, Taunton, Mass. A. B. Farnum & 


Son, rr i and n manufacturers, Peacham, Vt.; Empire 


, manufacturers of laundry machinery, Boston, Mass.; S. F. 
th-shop, Taunton, Mass.; James A. Sawyer & 


unton, Mass.; A. 
R. I.; Dann 


manu- 
e Com- 


urers, Boston, Mass.; Prince & Bradford, e ee eee 
n, Me. : ‘Thomas P. Beals & Co., spring bed manufact- 

urers, Portland, Me. ; 
Sales Ae, Se dert en der 158d L een 
ais, Me.; Sne mpan A. Snell) tack — 
ufacturers, Providence, R. I. e } Bers 


O. 1 & Co., panty and machine works, Fair Haven, Vt.; 


F. 


W. 


treas 
Sonan cal 


Prentice Bros., machine tool manufacturers, Worcester, Mass.; 
II. H. n & Co 


V. Carr, carriage-builder, Mount Vernon, Me.; B. Kelley & Co., 
manufacturers ofaxes and granite tools, Belfast, Me.; Sherman & 
Co., manufacturers of axes, etc., Belfast, Me.; O. L. P. carriage- 
maker, New London, Conn.; Ellis Manufacturing oompany, 
manufacturers of special machinery, presses, dies, ete., New 
Haven, Conn.; M. A. Barber, machine-shop, ‘Norwich, Conn.; 
George Stearns, carriage-maker, North Brookfield, Mass.; The 
Hi Fire-Arms Company, manufacturers of fire-arms, Nor- 
wich, Conn.; Charles A. Converse & Co., manufacturers of ma- 
ehinery, ete., Norwich, Conn.; G. W. Fisher, carriage manufact- 
urer, Machins, Me.; Ls ameter Harlow, blacksmith, Bridge- 


chinery, lier, Vt.; A. B. Wagon manufacturer, Con- 
cord, N. 4 worth, manufacturer of jewelers’ tools, War- 
ren, R. I.; Welcome C. Tucker, manufacturer of wagon axles and 


r. Worcester, Mass.; John P. Keeley, manufacturer of springs 
for cotton machinery, ‘Biddeford, Me.; Bartlett Collins, wagon- 
maker, Avon, Mass.; Sunderland & Ogden file manufactu: 
South Boston, Mass.; Eastman Machin 


ufacturer, New Haven, Conn.; J. B. McLane, wagon manufact- 
urer, North Reading, Mass.; John C. Ennis, blacksmith and 
wheelwright, Wood River Junction, R. I.; Haskell Bros., edge-tool 
manufacturers, Bangor, Me.; John B. Giroux, carriage black- 
smith, Southbridge, Mass.; The Richardson & Morgan Compan. 

(by J. Vickers, superintendent), manufacturers of furnaces exe Á 
ranges, steam and water heaters, stoves, etc., South Norwalk, 
Conn.; Ruel L. Robinson, carriage manutacturer, Norton, Mass.; 
C. M. Spencer, manufacturer of fire-arms, Windsor, Conn.; Spring- 
field Foundry Company (by Edward W. Geeger, treasurer), man- 
ufacturers of elevators, clutches, iron and brass castings, Spring- 
field, Mass.; E. H. Waterman, carriage-maker, Bridgewater, 


H. Brownell, agent, foundry and machine-shop, Woodstock, Vt. ; 
E. Plimpton Sons, manufacturers of hoes and forks, Litch- 
field, Me.; C. J. Litchfield, ca manufacturer, Auburn, Me.; 
Charles H. Weston, machine builder, Yarmouthville, Me.; A. J. 
Curtis, machine-shop, Monroe, Me.; John Russ, carriage and 
wagon manufacturer, Watertown. Mass.; Berry & Johnston. 

manufacturers of metallic lease bert 


y & Son, carriage manufacturers, New Milford, 
Conn.; John T. Henry, pruning and garden tools, Hamden, 
Conn.; The Pickering Governor Company (by John II. Hall, 
jurer), steam-engine governors, Portland, Conn. 
rriage-maker, North Hyde Park, Vt.; J. W. Peony, 
Sons, machinery maunfacturers, Mechanics Falls, Me.; W. 

Pickering & Co., engineers and machinists, Hartford, Conn., 
Henry F. Moore, blacksmith and carriage manufacturer, Med- 
ford, Mass.; E. & T. Fairbanks & Co., scale manufacturers, St. 
Johnsbury, Vt.; Daniel Smith, carriage manufacturer, Weston, 
Mass.; Auburn Foun Company (by N. M. Neal, treasurer), 
iron foundry, Auburn, Me.: Henry Blundell & Co., manufact- 
urers of machinery, Providence, I.; James Vile, carriage- 
maker, New Britain, Conn.; Northampton 8 Company 
(by H. R. Hinckley, treasurer), manufacturers of table cutlery, 
Northampton, Mass.; G. W. Burdick, blacksmith and manufact- 
urer of granite and ice tools, Monson, Mass.; J. Dean Bonney, 

carriage manufacturer and jobber, Pembroke, Mass. ; T. M. Cha 

man & Son, machinists and makers of saw-mill machinery, Ol 
town, Me.; T. H. Ricker & Sons, iron founders and machinists, 
n, Me.; James McCracken, blacksmith and carriage manu- 
facturer, Ledyard Conn. 


L. Gordon, machinist, Garland, Me.; H. L. Gordo: te 
founders and m Caribou, Me.; E. B. Cutter, carriage 


r 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled: 

The undersigned, being each and all of us engaged in growing, manufactur- 
ing, or dealing in wool, respectful] e. that the duties on raw wool may 
now be removed or greatly redu o; 
ers and woolen manufacturers alike. At arecent meeting of woolen manufact- 
urers in Boston it was correctly stated “that the wholesale introduction into 
the United States of foreign wools in the form of finished fabrics, thereby dis- 
ing American wool, which would otherwise be consumed in American mills, 
due to the unjust and illogical arrangement of the tariif. 

“ While the imports of clothing and combing wools have not materially in 
and the American production is materially decreasing of late years, 
notwithstanding the rapid growth in our population and the ee * 
capita consumption of wool by this increasing population, the quantity of for- 
introduced into this country, in the shape of goods and yarns, has 
creased to the enormous total of 141,474,144 pounds in 1888, equaling 44 per 
cent. of our total home production of wools of all descriptions, The wholesale 
market value of our annnal importations of manufactured wool exceeds, by 
nearly 50 per cent., the value of our annual woo! clip.” 

As the only civil country in the world, so far as wé sre informed, which 
levies a duty on raw wool, we ask that American industry may be relieved of 
this unnatural burden, and that our domestic wool interests may now be put 
upon rs — 125 wholesale basis as the cotton manufacturing industry with free 
raw material. 


Jesse Metcalf, agent Wanskuck Company; George B. Nichols, of 


Thomas Radcliffe, of Radcliffe Brothers, Birmingham, Conn.; Joseph 


Edwin Farnell, Woonsocket Worsted Mills; James Anderson, Crafts- 


Wil 


George E. Boyden, Vesta Knitting Mills, Providence; C. L. Blanding 


furnaces, Danbury, OSAST Daniel Wood, miliveright, Milltown, 
rnaces, ury, Conn.; e m wn, 
Me.; Daniel 8 blacksmith and cai work, E. 
Lowell, Me.; Taunton Iron Works Company (by Wm. H. 
Phillips, treasurer), stove foundry, Taunton, Mass.; G. A. Rob- 
inson, cutlery manufacture, W. Mansfield, Mass.; John W. Fox, 
blacksmith, Lowell, Me.; James Edes, blacksmith, Burling- 
ton, Me., F. A. Rugg, manufacturer of agricultural tools, Green- 
field, Mass.; Graves Bros., carriage makers, Williamsburgh, Mass.; 
Hart Landon, wagon-maker, Guilford, Conn.; Wm. Wilcox 
Manufacturing Company, lock manufacturers, Middletown, 
Conn.; Michael Clayton, machinists and carriage builders, Re- 
vere, Mass.; New Process T Drill Company, (by Peter H. Corr, 
treasurer,) manufacturers of twist drills, Taunton, 


the benefit of our domestic wool-grow- 


Nichols, Du & Co.; William R. Dupee; William J. Follett, of 
George Follett & Co.; M. T. Stevens, of M. T. Stevens & Sons; 
Robert Bleakie, of Robert Bleakie & Co.; Seay. ©. Weston, of 
Weston, Whitman & Co.; Henry Whitman; illiam Farns- 
worth; Eben Sutton, of Sutton's N. A. Mills; B. W. Evans, treas- 
urer Blackstone Woolen Company; Evans, ve & Co.; 
Rowland Hazard, treasurer Peacedate Manufacturing Company; 
Walter Stanton, of Converse, Stanton & Cullen; Henry Martin, 
of Martin, Lawrie & Co.; G. Z. ae treasurer Middlesex Com- 
= Noah Sagendorph, East Brookfield, Mass.; X. S. Morrison, 
ntree, Mass. ; M. Appel, New York, yarns and hosiery; R. 
Elmer Morrison, Braintree, Mass.; Arthur T. Lyman; George 
Watson Beach, of Beach Manufacturing Company : 
Tbraham Morrison, Braintree, Mass.; Edw. W. Hooker, acting treas- 
urer and secretary Broad Brook Company; T. B. Beach, secre- 
tary Beacon Falls Mills and Power Company; John W. Croft, of 
Holland Croft, Sons & Co., Camden; A. Priestley & Co., of 
Priestley Worsted Mills, Camden; William M. Ayres, of William 
Ayres & Sons, Philadelphia; Geo: W. Patton & Co., 38 North 
Front street, Philadelphia; John liott, 1158 South Broad street, 
Philadelphia; James Kitchenman, Huntington and Jasper 
streets; S. Wood & Ward, Howard and Lehigh avenue; George 
W. Emilen, Third and Cumberland streets; Z. Talbot, treasurer 
Holliston Mills; J. B. Little, treasurer Bay State Felt Boot and 
Shoe Com y; C. L. Amidon & Sons, Hinsdale, N. H. 


Dews, treasurer Phcenix Woolen Company, East Greenwich; 
Charles Dawson, Dawson Manufacturing Company, Holden, 
Mass. F. W. Adams, Glendale, Mass.; Walter Aiken, Franklin, 
N. H.; W. L. Swan, Athol, Mass, ; Frank Bottomly, Athol, Mass.; 
A. H. Weaver, Stafford, Conn.; William A, Lomas, Colebrook, 
N. H.; Frank H. Colony, of Colony Brothers, Wilton, N. II.; 
Fred Colony, of Colony Brothers, Wilton, N. H.; the Brussels 
Tapestry Company, New York; B. B. Lyons, secretary Brussels 
Ta ry Company, New York; Samuel L. Lyons, superintend- 
en 


bury, Vt.; J. H. Anderson, Craftsbury, Vt.; Joseph C. Eveleth, 
Hampden Mill, Me.; George W. Olney, Cherry Valley, Mass.; 
E. D. Thayer, Worcester, Mass.; O. H. Perry, agent Middlesex 
Company, Lowell, Mass.; O. Saunders, superintendent Middlesex 
Company, Lowell, Mass.; A. A. Haggett, paymaster Middlesex 
Company, Lowell; Conner Brothers, Holyoke, Mass.; Ralph H. 
Damon, president Damon Manufacturing Company; George C. 
Moses, treasurer Worumbo eee Stine ae Bath, Me.; 
8S. E. Lee, t Vasealborough Woolen lis; W. H. Reddick, 
superintendent Vassalborough Woolen Mills; I. Stursberg, jr., 
agent Germania Mills; C. Fox & Co., Stafford Springs, Conn,; 
John H. Gahde, Canastota Knitting Mill 5 J. H. Sait ve Canas- 
tota Knitting Mill; Eli Collier, Cherry Valley, Mass.; George H. 
Nye, Nye & Wait Carpet Company, Auburn, N. X. 
liam F. Wait, Auburn, J. T.; William F. Gibbs, Auburn, N. Y.: 
I. L. Pearl & Co., Johnson, Vt.; J. A. Pearl, Johnson, Vt.; D. M. 
Read, treasurer Read Carpet Company; C. S. Read, president 
Read Carpet Company; F. W. Read, secretary Read Carpet Com- 
ny; H.Oldroyd, Howell's, N. Y.: Joshua Oldroyd, Howell's, 
V.; Byam Heaton, Howell's, N. V.; Kent Woolen Company, 
Centreville, R. I.; George B. Waterhouse, treasurer, Centreville, 
5 IL; R. E. Waterhouse, superintendent, Centreville, R. I.; B. 
F. Waterhouse, Centreville, R. I.; Edward Pranker, treasurer 
Pranker Manufacturing Company, Saugus; Owen Bros., agents 
Atlantic Mills, Providence, R. I.; Saxony Woolen Mills, New- 
oura N. V. : J. A. Harrison, Newbnrgh, N. V.; Michael Collins, 
Collinsville, Mass.; R. Berry, Vesta Knitting Mills, Providence. 


Manufacturing Company, Providence, R. I.; Hudson River 
Woolen Mills, Newburgh, N. X.; Lawrence, Webster & Co., Ma- 
lone, N. V.; J. F. Wright, Malone, N. V.; E. W. Lawrence, Ma- 
lone, N. V.; F. A. Howarth, Oxford, Mass.; Andrew Howarth, 
Oxford, Mass.; Mount Kineo Woolen Company, Gilbert, Me.; 
Charles M, Beach, treasurer Broad Brook Company, Broad 
Brook, Conn.; Edward Delabarre, Conway, Mass. W. E. Dela- 
barre & Co., Conway, Mass.; F. A. Delabarre, Conway, Mass.; 
George W. irvine, Conway, Mass. 


E. C. Reinhardt, Conway, Mass.; 
lina Mills 


George Hal 


Com Carolina, R. I. — 
Carolina Mills Company, Carolina, > 
S. Peckham & Washington, R. L; Samuel H. Edes, proprie- 


Poquetanuck, Conn.; Albert Stafford, of B. Lucas & Co,, Poque- 
tanuck, Conn.; George S. Minot, agent Lamoille Mills, Fai 


Frank E. ve, treasurer Central Falls Woolen M R. I.; 
J. F. eg ie oe 8 Central Falls (R. I.) Woolen $ 
Stephen O. Metcal , treasurer Steere Worsted M 


Berwick Woolen Mills, West 8 Mass.; James M. 


West Fitchburg, Mass. David McTaggart, West Fitcheurg, 
Mass.; Perseverance Worsted Company, Woonsocket, R. I.; 
James H. Pinpin, Woonsocket, R. I.; George F. Singleton, 
Woonsocket, I.; Robert T. Grant, East Brookfield $ 
Horace A. Kimball, Manton, R. I.; Richard Howard & Son, A) 
ponaug, R. I.; Alexander Carmichael, Westerly, R. I.; the Mat 
ten wan Felting Com ny, Matteawan, N. Y., by II. G. Walcott, 
vow Felting Mgrs pete Matteawan, N. X. i 
Horatio Colony, Keene, N. H.; J. B. Colony, Keene, N. H.; F. A. 
Faulkner, Keene, N. H.; George 3 Keene, N. H.; John 
N. H.; W. F. Spink, Warwick Worsted 
Mills; W. J, Reynolds, Silver Lake W orsted Mills; E. A. Hoag- 


ufacturing Com y, Torrington. 
treasurer Fort Ann (N, 


Detroit (Mich.) Alaska Sock Company; Arthur Brown, Jacob 
Brown & Co., Detroit, Mich.; Jacob Brown, president Detroit 
1 5 Alaska Sock Company; Benjamin O, Potts, Rose Valley 


Georgetown, Mass.; E. Barry, 5 Georgetown, $ 
John J. Henderson, of Parker River Mills; S. and G. Susholz, 
nectady, N. V.; George Follett, New York; Samuel Barro: 
knit goods; Theodore Barron, knit goods; Max H. Strauss, knib 
; James Scott, of Scott Bros. 7 H. Smith & Co., New 
ork; E. Stuart, of Mechaniesburgh (Ohio) Woolen Mills; J. 
Mickle, of Mechanicsburgh (Ohio) Woolen pAb G. F. Roby, 
treasurer Halifax Mills Comes Lake Village, N. M.; Henry 
Tucker, superintendent Halifax Mills Company, Lake V 
N. H.; L. W. Duncan, agent, Nutting, N. J.; Jacob K. 
Moravia, N. V.; C. XI. and G. P. Pelton Poughkeepsie, N. X.; 
James Ingalls, Methuen, Mass.; Joseph Hall, of Brothers; 
Benjamin Hall, of Hall Brothers. 
1, of Hall Brothers; Charles A. Dayton, su tendent 
of Hall Brothers; N. Everett Lucas, overseer of Brothers; 
Frank Hall, overseer of Hall Brothers; Charles H. Bedent, oyver- 


Th Kitson, St Pa.) — Mills W. M. Keith, 
omas n, roi * . 00 A . 
¥) Bros. 


Fay, Worcester, Mass.; Joseph 
Carpenter, treasurer Glendale Woolen Company; R. 1. Whitney, 


oole 
Louisville, L. O. H. Hayes & Co., New York: Francis & Mul- 
. New Vork; 


Rockfellow & Shepard, New York; John Lunn, Philadelphia; Es- 


terheld & Co., Pekin Mills, Manayunk, Pa.; James Legg & Co., 
Mapleville, R. I.; W. R. Lawfer & Co., Allentown, Pa.; W. 

Woodman, Allentown, Pa.; Refual Mills, Allentown, Pa.; J. H. 
Lawfer, Allentown, Pa.; II. C. Thacher, of H. G. Thacher & Co.; 
T. C. Thacher, of H. C. Thacher & Co.; Fred Hartley; John 
Greer & Co., Philadelphia; Farnum & Roper, Providence, R. L; 
G. H. Falconer, New York; Amnon P. Platt, New York; J. B. 
Mackinnon, New York; Frank J.Primrose,New York; Patterson 
Bros., New York; William Ryan, New York; Doe River Woolen 


ny, 8 Mass.; Alex. well, * ley Hat 
ogy feared 
Bayley t Company, Newbu rt, Mass.; John J. Currier, 


Rochester Knitting Works (Max Lowenthal, proprietor), Roches- 
ter, N. H.: Alfred Bayliss, of Bayliss & Crandall, Utica, N. X.; 
C. P. Crandall, of Bayliss & Crandall, Utica, N. V. 


Empire Scotch Cap Factory, Utica, N. V.; S. Bradley & Sons, Alle- 


gheny City, Pa.; Wm. Barker, ik of S. Bradley & Sons, Alle- 
gheny City, Pa.; James A. Brad ey of S. Bradley & Sons, Alle- 

eny City, Pa. Wm. H. Bradley, of S. Bradle & Sons, Allegheny 

ity, Pa.; E. B. Smith, of Smith & Penfield, Delhi, N. V., woolen 
mills; L. J. Rossman, of Rossman Knitting Company; B. F, 
Haigh, of Rossman Knitting Company; Wm. Oliver (secretary, 
treasurer, and general manager) Mississippi Mills, Wesson, 
Miss.; W. P. Sharp, of Home Knitting Works; C. E. Sharp, of 
Home Knitting Works. 


8. A. Sharp. of Home Knitting Works; Jefferson Woolen Mill 


Frank Stoppenbavh, maongo shen eget a Robert A. 

son, secretary Jackson (Tenn.) Woolen Manufacturing Company; 
W. T. Earnshaw, superintendent Jackson (Tenn.) Woolen Manu- 
facturing Company; P. J. Murray, manager oil mills, J: 
Tenn. ; N.S. White, banker, Jackson, Tenn. ; John X. Keith, wool- 
raiser, Jackson, Tenn,; W. 8. Small, farmer and sheep- A 
Jackson, Tenn. W. P. Robertson, merchant and planter, Jack- 
son, Tenn.; M. V. B. Exum, farmer and wool-grower, J: 

Tenn.; John W. Theuz, banker and farmer, Jackson, Tenn. ; Ashy 
ley Stonfield, sheep-raiser, Jackson, Tenn.; Miles Standish, 
farmer, Jackson, Tenn, ; Brice Douglass, farmer, Jackson, Tenn.; 
Manley Armfield, planter, Jackson, Tenn.; J.C. Gooch, Jackson, 
‘Tenn.; A.C, well, Jackson, Tenn, ; John Goodrich, and one 
hundred others, Jackson, Tenn. 


ee Ye et ot 


D. Crowther & Son, Germantown, Pa.; Thomas P. Coed en ader 


James Morning, superintendent Henderson (Ky, 


& Co., Philadel Pa.; Alfred Gope, of 

phia, Pa.; F. . Cope, of Cope & Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
wiand Croft, of Ho Croft, So ns & Oo.; Smith Light: 

bottom; George Bustle, jr.; Michael Collins, Coliinsville, Mass. ; 
an II idon; John ; Joseph B. Un- 
8 A. Heillwell; ey; Joseph Lobley; L. 
D. Rodibaugh, New : Claude age ng New Paris, 
Ind.; W. H. Reinæhl, ot H. Ren , Reading, =O, 
B. Wetherhold, of W. HI. Reincohl & Co., “Reading, Pa; Ò. R. 
Delsart, of W. H. Reine! & Co., Reading, Pa ontgomery 
Merritt, of Henderson (Ky: ) Woolen Mills; James 8. Alves, Wool- 
Peet: W. S. Johnson of Henderson. Ky.) N. oolen Mills; Paul 
Marrs, Henderson Ey: Woolen Mills; James R. Barich, Hen- 
; Dr. B. Alors, secretary Henderson 


Woolen Mills; 
Boone, superintendent, Henderson (Ky. Woolen Mills; Å. N. 
Taylor, carder boss, Henderson (Ky.) Woolen — 5 John Gust, 
spinner boss Henderson (Ky.) Woolen Mills; B. T. Linton, loom 
PO ayaa hae .) Woolen Mills; Pbilotes Beal: finisher, Hen- 
derson (Ky. 2 8 Mills; Edward Obredorfer, wool dealer, 
Henderson, George Metz, wool dealer, Henderson, Ky., 
Morris Metz, SEA 8 Henderson, Ky.; Mann Bros.; Morris 
8 Starr, clothier, Henderson, Ky.: Be & 
s merchants, Henderson, Ky.; Schlesinger & Gei- 
ts, Henderson, Ky.; 1 87 85 Henderson, 
Ky.; ; I. W. Levan, Reading, Pa.; I. W. Levan & Son, Reading, 
Pa.; A. Erksine, manufacturer of blankets, shawls, etc., Third 
and Cumberland Ta Philadelphia, Pa; Thomas Duston, 
North Salem, N. H.; W. P. 8 Menasha (Wis.) Woolen 


' Mills; Shuttleworth Bros. 


O. H. Nordstraw, South Side, 


Punxatawney, Pa.; D. W. McAllister, 
overseer, mw, South Gide Pon F. W. Chene’ oy, Athen Athens 8 Man- 
ufacturing Compa ny ; Kanawha Woolen Mills, oodman, 
roprictor, Charleston, W. V J. 3 & 09. of New 
ae KoA Philadelphia; C. B. K tobinson for rass Woolen 
Ky.; e Woolen Weodsiar (by OC. H. Mer- 
ence, R. I.; ‘oolen Mill 


ath Ohio: Joshua 
Turner, Cleveland, Ohio; John seen Cleveland, Ohio; A. 
— Wein, Cleveland, Ohio: N. H. Turner, Cleveland, Ohio; C. 

Keatley Galen Ti.: of the Keatley Hosiery Manufacturing 
Company, Gale II.; Stewart, Bro. & Co., 1219 Temple street, 


James 8. . — Teutn street and Columbla avenue, 1 


Fa.; Rice, Bean & Co., Manayunk, Pa.; Fitzpatrick & Holt, 
Manayunk, Pa.; D. Levis Moore, Alpaca Company, Philadel- 
$ N. r oe readin 8 — 


wards, Ithaca, N. $D, 

D. Edwards, Ithaca, N. V.; N Sat 
O. H. Sanford, glover. Sanford meager geport, Con ae II. B, 

Sanford, glover, Sanford & & Sons, B 

ford, glover, — ch 5 8 y t 8 
ford, of Glover, Sanf ort Cont Gonn. ; 
ford, of Glover, — E Sons Sens Bie Coan Glover E E. 
Sanford, of eer Sanford dgepor ; Half- 
penny, ny, Camp wert W Cor limited, j nies Fork Pa į 1 5 -Docbing, 
— Daven oolen Daven owa; en- 
aride, president Premio 23s Woolen Mills 1 Te a! Sy 
stockholder in Davenport Woolen Mil ads- 
& Co., wholesale dry Davenport, Pues Robert 
jobber of woolens, Davenport, Iowa, 


N. Moritz * —— ae obber of woolens, Davenport, Iowa; NM. Neide- 


poe, Soa 
William Jam 


H. Beckman, 


W. 


of dry 

goss venport, Iowa; 
Petersen, 3 Jeg Frochl 
Rothschild, dealer in woolens, Da- 


venport, lowa; W. S. Richter, director, Davenport (Iowa) Woolen 
Miis Company; I. H. Sears, Davenport eek dente en Mills 


L. M. Ficher, sheep-raiser; dealer in dry 
kood» Davenport, Towa J. H. Hiner, . Da ven- 
ye hn Dutton, overseer in woolen Davenport, 

james W. Robertson, general mai r Porter Manufact- 
mpany, Clarksville, Ca.: James Williamson & Co., Ger- 


n, Germantown, Pa.; C. A. Reynolds, King Philli 
Mills, 5 1 R. I.; William F. Berry, president Forest Mil 
Milly Cor Bridgton, Me.; J J. F. Bralier, superintendent Forest 
pan die. ae er & Co., Stony 


ry pees 5 
O’ Hara, superintendent; 
Kiser, New York; J. W. odge L Dodge-Davis Manu- 
facturing Company ; H.C. Dipp Tee 
ufacturing Company C. H. Proctor, overseer Dodge-Davis 
ufacturing Compan 
orthern Ohio Blanket Mills, Cleveland, Ohio; Samuel 
Lea & Son, 1148 St. John street, Ph hiladelphia, Pa.; M. H. Heyne- 
en Feast Cl.; Sie. Greene- 
Sedge J. R. Manury & Co, , Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; J. R. Sullivan, sage eae Oswego Falls, N. V.; Con- 
Rell & Patterson, dry goods, Osw' Falls, N. Y.; Bennett & 
Stewart, dry goods, Oswego Ry Y.; Farrell & Son, mer- 
chant tallone Oswego 8 : II. Amdursky, clothing, Os- 
wego Falls, N. V.; J. C. O° Brien: dry goods, Oswego Falls, N. 


3 R. Nery, dry ego Falls, N. V.; H. Rosenbloom, 
dry goods and clo as — Falls, N. V.; H. J. Peeples, 
clothing, Oswego Falls, H. Lee, department ‘overseer, 


Riverside and Oswego M 
KR. Hamilton, e 8 Riverside and Oswego Mills; 
J. B. Phillips, department overseer, Riverside and Oswego Mills; 
J. H. Wilson, department overseer, Riverside and Oswego Mills; 
R. Harrison, department overseer, Riverside and Oswego Mills; 
Charles B. Sheard, department overseer, Riverside and Oswego 
A. F. Williams, overseer, Riverside and Oswego Mills; 
Henry Pollard, section overseer, Riverside and Oswego Mills; 
Wright Motham, section overseer, Riverside and Oswego Mills; 
Thomas G. Gill, section overseer, Riverside and Oswego Mills; 
Crossley Holmes, section overseer, Riverside and Oswego Mills; 
William Bower, section overseer, Riverside and Osw: wego Mills, 


* Bower, section overseer, Riverside and Osw See * 
section overseer, Riverside and Deua gAV 
Leuvan, section overseer, Riverside an ogo Miha 
McCaffry, section overseer, Riverside ne 8 Mills * avid 
Hartigan, section 3 and Oswego Mills; James 


Winters, overseer, Riversi d Oswego Mills; J. H. Fai ere, 
section overseer, Riverside and Oswego Mills; William F. id, 
Ber ay Mill, Philadelphia, Pa.; George Grayson & Co., Darb; y, 
J.A. Buguey, superintendent Waumbeck Compan: ay, Milton 
Mis, NH; Cari Freschel, of Kalamazoo Knitting Company, 
ilwau 
L. L. Tabor, Kalamazoo Knitting Company, Milwaukee; Louis H. 
Elbromer, Kalamazoo Knitting N „Milwaukee; George G, 
G r,22 Broad street, Boston, Mass. C. Caswell, of E. O. Cas- 
well & Co., Bloomsburzh, Pa.; J. M. Sta of B. G. Caswell & 
O ,Bloomsburgh, Pn.; John F. Hayle, carder for E. G. Caswell & 
3 ©, W. McCaslin, spinner for E. C. Caswell 
& te. Bloomsburgh, Pa.; ; E. I. Casw weaver for E. C. 
Caswell & Co. „Bloomsburgh, Pa.; George W. Yost, engineer for 
E. G. Caswell & Co., Bloomsburgh, „ Miles M. Bet, finisher 
for E. G. Caswell & Co., 8 ei Elias E. Shaeffer, 
weaver for E. C. Caswell & Co., Bloo: Pa. 
Joseph Ruckle, dre ser for E. C. Caswell & Co., Bioccaburgh, — 
ohn Cust: red, TTE E. O. 8 Bloomsburg! 


Jack, 
Sulloway Milis(A. W. . „treasurer), Franklin, N. H.; Youn 
8. Col rr & Son, of Ogden Woolen Mills, 
geen a Oks, Utah; Enoch Farr, of Ogden M 


of d (Ky. 
Iden. ‘of S Woolen (Ky; ) W. pete a Be 


During the delivery of the foregoing remarks the following proceed- 


ings took place 
The CHAIRMAN (at * expiration of fifteen minutes), The time 


of the gentleman has 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Ta rise to a parliamentary inquiry. Is not the 
gentleman from Massachusetts entitled to an hour under the rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. AN 
DREW ] notified the Chair that he desired to be limited to fifteen min- 
utes, and the Chair accepted the gentleman’s own limitation. 

Mr. ANDREW. I want only about two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can proceed. There is consider- 
able time remaining on that side. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The reason I make the inquiry is that other gen- 
tlemen who desire to speak have been counting upon the gentleman 
from Massachusetts occupying an hour, and are not ready to proceed 
just now. 

Mr. ANDREW. I did say that I would not occupy more than fifteen 
minutes, and I shall not occupy more than one or two minutes more. 

Mr. ANDREW resumed and concluded his remarks as above. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. , from its organization down this 
Congress has been a raging sea of ravenous | on. Its rules are 
a complex battery r teained on the Treasury. The friends of the people 
have only a moment to cry out before they are swept overboard to make 
their moans to the winds and the waves. It is not the voice of the 
people. It is an instrument of tyranny. This proposed tariff bill is 
only a lever in its complicated machinery. 

Tyranny does not batten upon a barren land, but upon one rich in all 
things, including liberty. Thank God,“ exclaimed Ebenezer Elliott, 
pointing to the top of a bleak mountain in Scotland, there is one place 
on earth where taxed wheat and paupers can not grow.” He was strug- 
gling ! for the repeal of the corn laws, and a glimpse of the bald pate 

given him an idea. [Laughter and applause. 

Tyranny is a devil, and hath power to assume a pleasing shape that 
it may abuse the credulity of its victimstodamn them. Since the re- 
volt of Jeroboam it has nested in taxation. It is its chief method of 
oppression. From the days that it divided Israel it has tried almost 
every device. One would think that it had had time enough to ex- 
haust the possibilities of eee ee The history of mankind shows 
one long and continuous struggle its exactions. Successful or 
unsuccessful, desolation has marked its path. It has laid barren the 
richest lands; it has enslaved the freest people. [Applause. ] 

But never until to-day has it made so heartless an effort to throttle 
the chief sources of individual thrift and national prosperity. Itnow 
comes to us in the detested guise of revenue protection, a sneak-thief 
in the larder of the nation. 

Let us look at the past. The reign of Solomon was glorious and 
as oppressive as it was glorious. Grandeur was everywhere—in the 
palace, in the temple, in the harem. Debauchery followed in its wake. 
Wise but dissolute was this great ruler. All things fell before him. 
The maintenance of his extravagance was a fearful burden upon the 
people. The taxes then, like taxes to-day, were wrung from labor. 

When he died there was mourning, but there was also the dawn of 
hope for the people. Jeroboam, a great man, had been driven into 
exile upon some pretext of ambition. Like my friend from Indiana 
[Judge HolatAx ], he had strongly rooted ideas upon questions of econ- 
omy. ‘These ideas were of course distasteful to the luxurious king. 
Informed of his death, he returned to Israel. 

Like a true Democrat he championed the cause of the people. He 
headed a deputation sent to Solomon’s successor, asking relief from un- 
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necessary taxation. King Rehoboam listened and asked the commit- 
tee to retire for three days that he might consider the request. The 
king first consulted with the aged counselors of his father. They were 
wise men. They had run their race of gaiety with the old king. 

They knew that the people were suffering unbearable oppression. 
They advised the young king to let up a little. He was not satisfied 
with their advice. He called in the young men with whom he had 
been brought up. He told them of the request of the people and of the 
advice of his father’s counselors. The young fellows blazed with in- 
dignation and denounced the sages. It was a lively cabinet meeting. 

The youths were ardent and full of mettle, They were browsing in 
pastures new and green, and they wanted to preserve them for them- 
selves, regardless of consequences. They said to the king, Say to 
Jeroboam and his gang, ‘ Whereas my father did lade you with a heavy 
yoke, I will add to your yoke. My father has chastised you with 
whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions.’ ’’ 

This answer was returned to the delegation from the people, It 
caused a revolt. Adoram, the secretary of the treasury, lost his life, 
and the kingdom was divided. The breach was never wholly healed. 
The nation remained shattered. $ 

History sometimes repeats itself. Our modern Rehoboam listens to 
his young counselors. This bill is his reply to the complaints of the 

ple. As the war tariff scourged them with whips, its offspring 
threatens them with scorpions. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, there is hardly a beneficent interest or industry 
in the country that it does not assail. It robs labor under the guise 
of friendship. It laps dry rivulets of toil which it pretends to replen- 
ish. Its abominations are almost countless, It belittles this sweep- 
ing scheme of tyranny to descend to particulars, Three cents a head 
tax on cabbage, 5 cents a dozen on eggs, 15 cents a bushel on potatoes, 
30 cents a bushel on barley, 2 cents a pound bounty on sugar and $1 
a pound on raw silk, with a hundred pages of kindred abominations, 
stitched and bound, all for the benefit of those robbed by the taxation. 

And this they falsely call an American system. Its name is as false 
as its pretentions. It is an old cast-off and abandoned English system. 
It is the sputa of the most drunken, lawless, and meanest of the Eng- 
lish kings, James I. I quote from Green’s History of the English 
People: 

James's first great constitutional innovation was the imposition of customs 
duties on almost all kinds of merchandise, imported orexported. The imposi- 
tion was not, indeed, without precedent. A duty on imports which had been 
introduced in one or two instances under Mary had been extended by Eliza- 
beth to clothes and wine; but the impost, trivial in itself, had been pushed no 
farther, nor had it ever been claimed or regarded as more than an exceptional 
measure of finance. Had Elizabeth cared to extend it, her course would prob- 
ably have been gradual and tentative, and have aimed at escaping public ob- 
servation. But James was a fanatical believer in the rights an 8 of his 
crown, and he cared quite as much to assert his absolute authority over taxa- 


tion as to fill his signs 
ron 


A case, therefore, was ght before the exchequer, and the judgment of the 


court assërtéd the King’s rights to levy what customs duties he would, at his 
leasure. “Al customs,“ said the judges, ‘are the effects of foreign commerce, 
ut all affairs of commerce and treaties with foreign nations belong to the King's 
absolute power. He,therefore, who has power over the cause must have power 
over the efect.” The importance of a decision which freed the Crown from the 
necessity of resorting to Parliament was seen keenly enough by James, Eng- 
lish commerce was growing fast, and the English merchants were tighting their 
way to the Spice Islands, and establishing settlements in the dominions of the 
Mogul. The judgment gave him a revenue which was sure Le rapidly, 
and he acted on it with decision. A royal proclamation impo: a system of 
custom duties on all articles of export and import, 
The same writer gives us this graphic description of the King’s char- 
acter and person: 
The king was known to be an habitual drunkard and suspected of vices com- 
pared to which drunkenness was almost a virtue. Ladies of high rank copied 


the royal manners and rolled, intoxicated, in open court at the king's feet. 
* * * * * * * 


No sovereign could have jarred nst the conception of an English ruler 
which had grown up under the Tudors more utterly than James I. His big 
head, his slobbering tongue, his quilted cloths, his rickety legs, his goggle eyes, 
stood out in as grotesque a contrast with all that men recalled of Henry or 
Elizabeth as his gabble and rodomontade, his want of personal dignity, his 
coarse buffoonery, his drunkenness, his pedantry, his contemptiblo cowardice. 

Such is the picture of the anthor of protection by impost duties by 
the most recent, if not the most accomplished, of English historians, 
James Stuart, with his goggle eyes and elongated tongue, ought to be 
here to support this bill. If not too drunk, he would undoubtedly 
gabble out an ay.“ Extravagance was his necessity, and extrava- 
gance is the necessity now. 

Commerce is the life of all nations. A nation without it is like ore 
in a mine, dead. Abram S. Hewitt was pleased to call it the angel 
of civilization, and so it is. It takes charge of the interests, the move- 
ments, the thoughts, and the intercourse of all mankind. New York 
is a child of commerce. Great as she is, she is only an epitome of its 
Work. This bill strikes at her as though she was a viper, an unclean 
reptile, such as Paul shook from his finger. On behalf of her toiling 
millions, often dependent upon commerce for food, fuel, clothing, and 
the necessaries of life, I protest against the passage of this bill. 

[Prolonged applause on the Democratic side]. 

Mr. BRICKNER. Mr. Chairman, it seems hardly necessary for me 
to say anything on this subject, as it has been so thoroughly discussed by 
eminent men, men of experience, and those well versed in legislative 
matters, Probably nothing that I can say will bear weight, as I fear 


many members of this House have already decided upon this subject, 
I do not intend to make a lengthy speech; but this question being of 
such great importance and so far- ing, every mistake made, be it 
ever so small, will make itself felt somewhere. 

Too much care in reviewing every pointin this bill can not be taken, 
and I think it is the duty of every member who has any knowledge on 
ay branch of industry that is affected by this bill tọ instruct this 

ouse. 

Mr. Chairman, it is generally understood that the tarif is to collect 
money on imports to defray the expenses of the Government, and to 
make the burden bear as lightly as possible on every person, and to 
foster American industries; but not at too great an expense to the con- 
sumer; neither should one industry be taxed at the of another. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill, if passed, affects and fixes the industries and 
the prosperity of this country for some time to come, and unless great 
care is taken will not relieve industries that are now depressed and will 
depress others that are now prosperous. I do not propose to extend my 
remarks any further than upon matters that my actual experience has 
made me conversant with, namely, upon wool and woolens. 

A portion of the woolen interest has not been prosperous for a num- 
ber of years, and it is largely due to bad legislation, which was caused 
by the lack of knowledge of the necessity of the industry, namely, on 
wool, by improper classification; by actually prohibiting the importa- 
tion of some classes of wool which are necessary either in whole or in 
part to produce certain varieties of goods which are wanted by the peo- 
ple. This has been a serious question for both the producer of wool 
and the manufacturer. x 

This blunder has been almost wholly in the finer classes of goods. 
The wool-grower has suffered as much as the manufacturer, the only 
customer the grower has, We are told American manufactured 
are not equal to foreign manufactures, they being neither as fine, soft, 
nor fast in color, ete, If the American manutacturer is allowed to use 
the raw material (wool) suited for the grade he wishes to eee 
I deny that he can not compete with foreign goods, If he is compell 
to use a substitute for the proper material his produce is a substitu- 
tion, American genius is second to none in the world; as a proof of 
which at the world’s fair in 1851 an American manufacturer received 
the first premium for the finest woven, the best finished, and the best 
dyed piece of cloth thereexhibited. Has American genius degenerated 
in the last forty years ? 

While I protest in taxing any raw material, the question is simply this, 
is it better to tax wool so high that the American manufacturer can not 
buy it to manufacture into cloth and garments, or to allow Euro 
manufacturers with Eropean labor to do thesame and we buy fin 
goods or cloths of them, and allow our labor and our mills to lie idle ? 

The people of the United States consume 660,000,000 pounds of wool. 
The producers or growers grow 300,000,000, The question is simpl. 
this, who shall manufacture this 300,000,000 pounds of wool? Shall 
the American mills be prohibited from purchasing the deficiency at a 
fair price or shall we tax wool so high that it can not be bought by 
the American manufacturer, so that he can sell the manufactured ar- 
ticle at a fair price to the consumer? ‘This schedule says now you 
shall pay a duty of 54 per cent. for the first class, 

Now, let us see how much this elass of wool will cost the manufact- 
urer: Fifty-four per cent., the loss in carding and spinning 25 per cent., 
79 per cent., which duty is necessary to place the American manufact- 
urer on an equality with the European manufacturers, as faras raw ma- 
terial is concerned. Thedifference in labor is from 40 to 60 per cent. 
Now, then, we will take it at the lowest point, 40 per cent. advance of 
79, makes 119 percent. This would leave the manufactured article at 
cost. Now let us give the manufacturer 10 per cent.—129; the jobber 
20 per cent.—149 per cent.; the retailer 25—174 per cent. That is what 
it will finally cost the American consumer. Now, I ask you, are these 
true businesss principles? Will not thiscurtail consumption to such an 
extent that mills will have to elose, as they have now done part of the 
time, and have a surplus of wool on the market even at the present pro- 
duction? 

Now, let us take washed fleeces of the same class, 183 per cent. will cost 
if scoured 209 per cent. Second class, 186 per cent. Third class, car- 
pet wool, 154 per cent. Next comes the unclassified, which is the fine, 

y, 4X wool, which strikes directly at the manufacturer of the 
ne class of goods. 

This class of wool is produced in very small quantities in this coun- 
try, so small that it is hardly worth mentioning; say 1,000,000 pounds 
of scoured wool. I have not found one dealer who has conceded that 
there was one-half as much of these wools grown in this country. 
Owing to their yolky condition they are very heavy, and it requires 
from 4 to 5 pounds to produce 1 pound of scoured wool. These wools 
cost in the foreign markets from 7 to 10 cents a pound. They are of 
the merino blood and are n to make the finest goods. 

Now, let us see how much these wools that are not produced in this 
country cost the manufacturer, Duty, 110 to 125 per cent.; loss, 25 to 
40 per cent., added to the duty makes 137 to 150 per cent. over the 
European manufacturers’ goods, manufactured from these wools on the 
finest class, and their classification proportionally lower from 10 to 50 
per cent. than the coarser goods consumed by the laborers and farmers. 
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Before the duty was put on this class of wool the manufacturers of 
this class were prosperous. Also were the wool-growers. Then all 
wool under 18 cents was free, and the duty on manufactured articles 
was 24 per cent. 

Now, we will see how the growers of fine wools have been benefited 
by a high duty. In 1867 a high duty was imposed on fine wool. Now 
I will give a fewstatistics. We will take the State of Ohio, for instance, 
where so much is said about protection on wool. Even threats are 
made of withholding the yotes of the wool-grower if higher duties are 
not levied on their wool. In that State in 1867, the year in which 
high duty was levied, there were 7,555,507 sheep, the wool produced 
24,848,625 pounds, 

In 1868, the first year after the high tariff, the wool clip had de- 
creased to 22,940,479 pounds. 

In 1870, the number of sheep was 5,052,028, and the number of 
pounds of wool 16,711,520. 

In 1875 the number of sheep was 4. 100, 288. 

In 1888 the number of sheep 3,739,976; wool 12,351,920 pounds, 
which was 194,784 less sheep than in 1861, 202,953 in 1850, 1,105,213 
in 1854. 

From this table we learn this lesson: that under free raw materials 
on some grades and a low duty on others the wool-grower increased the 
flocks from 1861 to 1867 and 1868 to the highest in the history of the 

and higher than it now is under high protection. The flocks 
have —ä— to the lowest point for thirty years. This is a signifi- 
cant lesson for us to consider. It strengthens the position I stated be- 
fore, that the wool-grower can not exist unless he has a customer who 
will consume his product, and the manufacturer can not succeed unless 
he can produce goods cheap enough for the consumer to buy. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that a tax protects any one ex- 
cept the United States Treasury and the foreign manufacturers. It 
protects neither the wool-grower nor the manufacturer, for we all know 
that we can not produce the finestand softest wools in the United States 
because of the duty of 100 per cent. which has been on them for the 
past twenty-three Tan: The resultsare that we are producing 1,000,- 
000 pounds of wool and importing twenty to thirty million pounds al- 
ready manufactured, which gives employment to European labor and 
European mills, whilst our mills and laborers are idle. 

Now, if this wool were allowed to be used by the American manu- 
facturer it would make a market for an equal amount of American 
wool for mixing. Ifraw material is taxed, of course the duty will have 
to be raised in addition, to equalize, which will increase prices, de- 
crease consumption, tending to lessen manufactures, and make a poor 
market for the grower. 

1 1, unwashed, 54 per cent.; washed fleece, 66 per cent.; scoured, 
r cent, 

his places the American manufacturer at a disadvantage with the 
European manufacturer in the difference in the r of the same 
class of wool. He is driven to buy the unwashed wool. Supposing 
the European manufacturers combine against the American manufact- 
urers in that one certain grade? They can drive the American manu- 
facturers from the market and buy the other classes at their own prices, 
from which the American manufacturers are prohibited. 

If there were an ad yalorem duty it would do away with this dis- 
crimination. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no necessity for such high duty on any ar- 
ticle. An unnatural stimulus to increase the price of any commodity 
will in the end prove disastrous and will decrease consumption and in- 
vite fraud and deception in the custom-house. Why not have a mod- 
erate duty, simply enough to compensate the manufacturer for the dif- 
ference between the European and American laborer. And let the 
machinery run, not as it is now, {rom 20 to 35 per cent. of it idle, and 
more domestic wool in the wool-houses than ever before at this time of 
year, which wool is not suited to make the variety of goods the fashion 
of the country demands, and importations of goods larger than ever. 

I must confess I am disappointed in this bill, which, instead of reliev- 


ing the distress and correcting the blunders in wool and woolens which | 


have been made for so many years, greatly increases them. For in- 
stance, in the carpet industry, upon the grades of wool n to 
produce carpets there as a low duty. What is the result? Nearly all 
the foreign carpets are driven from our markets and our carpet mills 
are flourishing. A system that is correct in one line is also in another, 
We may run short of funds in the United States Treasury for two causes 
if this were adopted. 

First, there would be less collected on raw material (wool) and, 
secondly, on manufactured articles. Then the United States Treasury 
would bein the conditionitoughtto bein, Should therenot be enough 
income to bear the legitimate expenses of the Government, we could 
levy a tax on incomes which would fall, as it should, upon the rich, 
who are able to pay. Under the present system the rich do not pay 
more than the poor, which is unjust and dishonest. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if it is not possible to have free raw material, 
we must have an ad valorem duty on wool, and pay in proportion to 
value, and not have the production of one industry flourish to the de- 
struction of another. 

As stated before, these high taxes destroyed the sheep industry, and 


they also accomplished their work in the woolen-mills. They destroyed 


twenty in the State of Ohio that were prosperous before, and what is 
true in Ohio is also true in the other States; and still this committee 
insists on a higher tariff tax than in 1867. 

As I said before, at the low rate that carpet wools were admi 
the carpet mills have been prosperous and have grown into strong an 
wealthy mills. These are to be favored, and a proposition comes from 
the chairman of the committee to amend 5 of the schedule that 
relates to carpet wools and lower the duty so that these giant mills will 
live, that the rich may t their mansions at a low price. Perhaps 
they thought of the dug-out dwellings of Kansas and Dakota, that th 
might also cover their earthen floors with cheap carpet and let th 

ies freeze for the want of proper clothing, carpets being at 134 per 
cent, and clothing at 209 per cent. 

Now, what have these people done that they should be so badly la- 
den with burdens and surrounded with difficulties? Why not fix a 
simple, low duty, make a plain schedule, so that there may be no mis- 
understanding, and use such terms that it will not be necessary to have 
a dictionary to which to refer in order to understand, instead of, as the 
last resort, going to courts to decide its meaning? 

I do hope that the committee will consent to amendments to at leas} 
amend this bill to make it better. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. McMILLIN. I believe there is no one else on our side who de- 
sires to proceed now. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I move that the committee rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. DINGLEY having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. GROSVENOR reported that the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, having had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize 
er duty on imports, and ſor other purposes, had come to no resolution 

ereon. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. McKINLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the session of 
Monday next commence at 11 o'clock instead of 12. 
There being no objection, it was so ordered. 
Mr. McKINLEY. I now move that the House take a recess until8 
o'clock this evening. 
Mr. OATES. For the continuation ot the debate on this bill? 
K Mr McKINLEY. For the continuation of the debate and only for 
ebate. 
The motion of Mr. McKINLEY was agreed io; and the House ac- 
cordingly (at 5 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.) took a recess until 8 
o'clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House assembled at 8 o'clock p. m., 
and was called to order by Mr. PERKINS as Speaker pro tempore. 
The Clerk read the following: 
WASHINGTON, May 10, 1890, 
Mr. PERKINS, of Kansas, is hereby appointed Speaker pro tempore for this even- 


ings session. 
T. B. REED, Speaker, 
TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. McKINLEY. I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the tariff bill. 

The motion was agreed to. ; 

The House accordingly resolved itself ints Committee of the Whole 
(Mr. GROSVENOR in the chair) and resumed the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize the duty on im- 
ports, and for other pu 5 

Mr. CHIPMAN. r. Chairman, the title of the bill under consid- 
eration is “to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, and 
for other purposes.” As reduction of revenue is named first, it may 
be supposed to be the chief object of the measure. Itis certain that 
that has been the imperative demand of the people, some of them pro- 
seas 3 to do it by prohibitory duties, others by enlargement of the 

o- Iist or by less taxation on many imported articles, Is there any 
certainty that this bill can accomplish this result? Upon that point 
there is a wide divergence of opinion between the majority and mi- 
nority of the Committee of Ways and Means. The former, in the re- 
ort presented by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY], say: 

Your committee conclude, therefore, that the pro; bill, if enacted into law, 


will certainly reduce the revenue from 5 4 at least $60,936,536, and probably 
more, and from the internal revenue $10,327,878, or in the aggregate $71,264,414, 


On the other hand the minority say: 
$65,000,000 over what it is under existing law, but that it to im u 
fist, except „ 88 


the free-list articles which yielded a revenue of $6,039,969 


year, and it makes a reduction of $54,922,110.56 on sugar and mo and these 
two sums, amounting to $60,962,079.63, being deducted from the $65,000,000, leave 
a net increase of more than $4,000,000 in taxation under this bill, 


This is a serious difference of opinion, and the experience of the 
past justifies the views of the minority. Under our present protect- 
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ive tariff we imported 8745, 131,652 in 1889. During years we have had 
a surplus of revenues. It Was fondly hoped that importation would 
be checked by high taxation; but it has steadily increased, until 
now we have this measure to reduce it. To say the least, the bill is 
an experimental one in this respect, the one respect in which it 
ought to be most certain. 

ut, sir, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] and his friends 
have other views than reduction. They wish to equalize duties on 
imports andtoaccomplish ‘* etn te) emir i Their desire is to parcel 
out protection in every direction. ey frankly admit that the idea 
of revenue and of the reduction of taxation is secondary, and is not 
the motive of their action. Their language is: 

We seek by tho increased duties recommended not only to maintain, but to en- 
large our own man ng plants, and check those supplies from abroad which 
ean be profitably produced at home. The general policy of the bill is to foster 
and promote American production and diversification of American industry. 

And again they say: 

We have not looked alone to a reduction of the revenue, but have kept steadily 
in view the interests of our producing classes, and have been ever mindfal of that 
which is due to our political conditions, our labor, and the character of our citizen- 
ship. We have ized that a reduction of duties below the difference between 
the cost of labor and production in competing countries and our own would result 
either in the abandonment of much of our manufacturing here or in the depression 
of our labor. Either result would bring disaster the extent of which no one can 
measure, 

This is a plain declaration that the general demand of the people 
for less taxation has not been the chief subject of the committee’s 
solicitude, that it considered it as a mere incident, and that pro- 
tectiye duties and bounties, and, as the bill itself shows, political 
considerations, are the body and substance of their action. No 
wonder that the minority of the committee, firm in the true faith of 
the purposes of taxation, declare: 

Upon the question of collecting such revenue from duties on lepores goods as 
may be necessary to pay the whole ora part of the cost of conducting the Govern- 
ment when economically administered, we are now at the parting of the ways. 
Whether such taxes shall be imposed upon the people for the primary purpose of 
raising money for the payment of the ordinary public expenses and the public 
debts, or be imposed for the purpose of increasing the cost of production and the 
1 of certain articles of domestic consumption, is a question upon which there 

an irreconcilable difference of opinion between the two great political rol pst ger of 
the country; and this question in its plainest form is directly presented for con- 
sideration by the bill reported by the majority. 

We are indeed Lat the parting of the ways,” and the Democratic 
party can not, will not, dare not, leave the high road of constitu- 
tional obligation, of governmental limitations. Sir, there may be inci- 
dental protection under an import-duty system. That would arise from 
the necessity of reyenue, and not from some other or further p 
than the just wants of the Government, The paternal idea of ruling 
men is the autocratic idea. It is the irreconcilable enemy of our in- 
stitutions. Thereis no compromising with it. It excludes every 
free idea, and, whenever it ales it is as a conqueror over the peo- 
ple’s rights. Gentlemen, who in their dilettante way imagine all the 

‘ood things rulers may do, forget that the absolute power to do good 

s the absolute power to do evil. It carries with it the choice of 
times, pisces, persons, means. It is not governed by law, but by 
discretion, which degenerates into caprice or favoritism. ` 

This paternal idea has always been the favorite fetich of the Re- 
publican party and of favored classes. The people have been edu- 
cated in it as in a second gospel, and are demanding that the Gov- 
ernment shall conduct their business, buy their crops, lend them 
money, pay their mortgages, store their products, and conduct their 
business affairs, If the Republican party are right, the people are 
right in this. If we may have socialism to the extent that the pro- 
tective principle is sound, that subsidies for ships and bounties for 
crops are wise, why are not all these other things right ? 

1 that they are the reduetions of heresy; but iu severe logie, in 
all justice, too, they are the sequence of the doctrines advocated in the 
report and formulated iu this bill. These doctrines have no friendly 

lace in a government of free men. They are the eternal, implaca- 
Pie foe of the p prosperity, and happiness of nations. They 
are the fountain-head of communism and anarchy. If we adopt this 
report, if we pass this bill, how can we say ‘‘nay” to any of the 
wild schemes which clamor for recognition ? Why shall not the Gov- 
ernment Treasury be used as directly to pay mortgages as to enrich 
the capitalists who own them? hy, if we regulate the prices of 
manufactures by tariffs, shall we not regulate the prices of bread- 
stuffs by warehouses? The people have grasped the logic of your 
position and are awake to the possibilities of your sucialistic theories. 

Mr. Chairman, if protection is a proper subject of legislation, let us 
begin it by taking off instead of increasing the burdens of taxation. 
Let us follow the advice of a great newspaper (the New York Herald) 
and make this a bill to put certain staples on the free-list. Take the 
tax off of wool, lumber, iron, coal, rice, sugar, and copper, especially 
those of them which enter into the manufactures of the country, 
Give labor unburdened materials to work in. Do not limit the 
earning power of the workman by forcing him to pay a tax on wool, 
iron, coal, lumber, copper, or sugar before he begins to work in them. 
Do not force him to earn the money to pay, not only for the material, 
but a Government lien on it, before he can earn money to support 
himself and family. Do not joad him down, when he enters the shop 
or factory, but leave him free to carry only his own burden. 


A true.tariff reform should begin with free raw material. All the 


articles which are elemental—if I may use the expression—to most 
manufactures should be cheap. Iron, wood, coal, lumber, copper, 
are chief among such elementary articles. They enter in some form 
into nearly every product of factory, loom, or shop. They are as 


elementary to indu as air is to life, and if American labor is 
ever to arise from its knees and walk on its own develo limbs 
these articles must be disencumbered of taxation. But this is not 


the theory of this bill. It holds that taxation is the panacea for 
every human ill. It taxes the thing you make and the thing you 
make it of, and it taxes both to pay a bounty on other things; and, 
to give symmetry to this wonderful structare, its authors proposa to 
tax everybody and everything, to subsidize ships which will have 
nothing to carry, by reason of these mountainous tariff burdens, 

The authors of this bill claim that be onp of its provisions is an 
equal benefit to every producer; that it has clothed them all in gar- 
ments of the same color, pattern, and size, They are very careful 
to insist on this. They say: 

The labor cost of any two manufactured products which may be mentioned isnot 
the same, one being largely the product of machinery, and the other largely the 
3 of hand labor, and therefore while one product requires one rate of du 

‘or protection, another 12 may require another and different one to 
equal protection. We have sought to look at the conditions of each indus 
home and its relation to foreign competition, and provide for that duty w. 
would be adequate in each case. 

So, you see, the claim is that every factor in the cost of production 
has n carefully considered and the rates of protection nicely ad- 
justed. If this is true, it is plain that one product will not be bene- 
fited at the expense of anotlier, and that one industry will not be 
hobbled that another may outstrip it inthe race. The professions of 
the report fail whenever this is not done and the theory of “a home- 
market” is abandoned whenever the paying power of an industry 
is impaired. Certainly a decent consistency requires that, when a 
product is protected . foreign competition, the home consumers 
of that product should have sufficient protection to enable them to 
be profitable customers, 

he gentleman from Texas [Mr. Mitts] pointed out the other day 
the stupidity of a ee so equal in everything that it restores 
the relation of purchasing power, which existed before the protection 
was devised. If my production is enhanced 25 per cent. and every- 
body else’s production is enhanced to the same amount, it seems 
me we remain where we began. I know that this will be sneered at 
as crade reasoning, but it is true of everybody except the great cap- 
italists, whose expenses are far behind their receipts and whose ac- 
cretions enable them to take advantage of every man’s necessity, 

Protection of everything in this way defeats itself. There can be no 
doubt of that, No doubt it stimulates production for a time, for it 
causes men to regard the protective tax as part of their capital. 
We saw that years ago in the iron industry, when persons with small 
means, relying on the tariff to lengthen their purses, started facto- 
ries on every corner and were lured to ruin by their confidence. y 

This artificial stimulus does not increase the market. It is hot- 
house work. It increases the supply with sudden quickness, but not 
the demand. If it has the effect to appreciate prices, it checks the 
demand, unless it introduces an era of speculation, to. be followed by 
a reaction of disaster to producer and consumer alike, It seduces 
men into trades which are soon overdone, and thus cheapens labor 
in the end. Sir, one of the great demands of capital is cheap labor. 
It overrides the laws to obtain it. The reports and investigations 
of your legislative committ es prove that. The complaints of your 
honest American workingmen prove it. Your great employers are 
not the victims of padrones and contract-labor nase hey are 
their accomplices, and imported labor is only another outgrowth of 
the protective tree. 

Now, sir, if protection maintains a nice adjustment of cost, it gives 
no industry an advantage. It may ‘‘diversify industry,” to use a 
favorite phrase of its friends, but it does not enlarge wages, for it 
keeps every man at work to pay every other man, and, above all, to 
keep that class, whose hands are never hardened nor hearts soften 
who get fain by the labor of others. If it increases the number o 
workers beyond the demand for their work (and that is its most cer- 
tain result), it produces too many workers, and thus creates the 
dangerous class of discontented, because unemployed, citizens. 

If this bill does not create an equality among all the producers it 
is false to the professions made in its behalf; but how can it do 
that? What human system can do that? By what miracle can this 
manna be evenly distributed among all the people? Seruples count 
in the nice adjustment when tenths of mills solve the fate of great 
commercial undertakings. Who can make this nice adjustment for 
eventhisday? Gentlemenarrogate to themselves a gift in this thing, 
as if it is a question of occult science, only to be understood and re- 
vealed by the seventh son of a seventh son. The Pharaohs solved 
questions of state by consulting the diviners and interpreters of 
dreams, and their protective policy was to keep the children of 
Israel captive, And so our modern soothsayers essay to keep our 
Israel in express bondage? Sir, if the common concerns of life 
are mysteries to common men, this Government by manhood suf- 
Ey e is but the sham of demagogues and the opportunity of abler 
villains, 

We are forecasting the fature of a great people. We are molding 
policies and launching destinies, Who has the prescience to know the 


at 


vicissitudes of financial years to come and to keep the benefit to every 
industry in a fixed ratio to every otherindustry? Whodares 
stolidly at the earth at his feet, shut out the vast by At of this peo- 
ple’s greatness, unconcerned whether some base hand may mingle the 

ison of discontent with the future? The socialistic tendencies of 

> Republican party, the communistie aims of this bill, are that 

son. 

The reply willbe, “Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.“ But 
the evil this bill essays to combat is not of to-day. It is the outgrowth 
of crowded populations and diversified industries, It is the product 
of civilized society, of the lust of one man to get more than another, 
of the haughty resolve of privileged classes to dominate over others, 
It is very well for the committee to say, ‘‘ We have recommended no 
duty above the point of difference between the normal cost of pro- 
duction here, including labor, and the cost of like production in the 
countries, which seek our markets.” These are brave words; but what 
do they mean ? «Is this “ point of difference” a fixed point? Is it 
the same to-day that it was the day this bill came to the eyes of the 
world ? Will cntting off the American market maintain the present 
price of foreign labor? 

The theory of your bill is to enlarge the home market for our own 
use. This, you say, will increase the demand for American labor 
and, to the extent it does that, supplant foreign labor; but how 


long will that continue? Are you sure that instead of appreciating į 


the w. of this country you will not depreciate the wages of the 
civili world? But, sir, even if we do not do that, can we anchor 
our production beyond the ground-swell of foreign competition, so 
that it shall not lap up on our shores? How is it that we sell some 
of onr products abroad for less than we charge for them at home? 
How soon will foreign labor strike back by becoming cheaper labor 
and manage to undersell us? 

We might continue to apply the protective nostrum in increas- 
ing strength until it becomes prohibition, but then, sir, living in a 
flowery kingdom, with the dragon flags above and the protective 
wall around them, our almond-eyed friends would be forced to prey 
on each other, and in time there would swarm from our hive the 
pariahs of cheap labor to be unwelcome in every land, the scourge 
of honest workingmen everywhere. Restricted trade abroad would 
produce demoralizing competition at home and bring forth work- 
men without work to do, manufacturers without customers, agri- 
culturists without markets to resort to. 

But, sir, we must have foreign trade. We cannot live within our- 
selves. A country of continental proportions, repeating over and 
over in its different sections the same natural products, the same in- 
dustries, can never devise a protective policy which will not rob part 
of the people. Take the States with coal, iron, lumber, cotton, and 
wheat, Take Alabama, for instance, where the cotton field, the coal 
mine, and the iron mine are almost in sight of each other, where the 
expense of transportation is reduced to so great a minimum as to be 
a protection in itself. Compare it with New England, or with the 
lower peninsula of Michigan, or with Pennsylvania even, althongh 
the last possesses similar advantages, All the natural advantages 
are with the Southern State. 

Take way-off California, with her fruits and her wines, or North- 
erm Michigan, with her copper. How long would the rest of the 
country submit to be cnt off from the markets of the world to en- 
rich these favored localities? Iron is everywhere. It is provided 
by nature with a prodigal hand and is intended to be cheap and 
easy of acquisition. Is it fair to make such an article artificially 
dear? Would it be fair to tax air, or light, or any other element of 


* manufactures? But, Bef Seer bill proceeds on the theory that we 


shall buy everything at home and sell everything at home. Massa- 
chusetts must go to Pennsylvania for her iron and coal and pay a 
tax to Ohio for her wool. She just escaped being obli to go to 
Texas for her raw hides. Vermont must go into truck gardening. 
New Hampshire must, for the paltry dole of 35 centson mica, raise 
a few eggs and pay tribute to every other section. 

The great West, with its ever-growing production of cereals, must 
pay everybody for everything and thank God for the policy which 
erects protective barricades against a foreign market. Does any- 
body believe that a happy family ” can be constituted ont ef these 
elements? Sir, the material interests of the country can not be 
hannonized with each other and glued together with the patent ce- 
ment, The union of the States is a political union, not a commer- 
cial one. No doubt the prosperity of any State adds to the welfare of 
the nation, if it is not a burden to the other States. When that 
happens all true union ceases, and we are bound together not for the 
good of all, but for the advantage of one. 

What is to become of this generation if the bill passes into law? 
It is an anti-importation bill. It is meant to cut off foreign trade. 
That is the glory and boast of its framers. Are we ready for that 
now? One would think that the preparation for such exclusion 
would be an abounding prosperity, such a complete employment of 
all our labor and consumption of all our products that we need no 
outside help, and that foreign trade is a mere bagatelle to our indus- 
-trial greatness. Yet, sir, as has been pointed out in the debate, our 
production has outstripped our consumption, There is a three- 
month lockout of labor in the year. Every workingman knows 
that. The struggle for the eight-hour day is founded on that, in part 


at least. To the glory of the American workingmen they propose no 
incendiary remedy for this t evil. 

They demand a revision of the tariff by cutting down taxes on raw 
material, so that they can compete in tho markets of the world. 
They would try this as a tentative point from which to determine 
the question of general tariff reduction. They do not ery out for 
more protection. Gentlemen say that this bill will make more work 
for them. Willit? Who knows? As I have already pointed ont, 
there is no certainty that it will stop importation. Who knows? My 
coll e[Mr. Burrows], whom I always delight to hear, dramat- 
ically held up a tin dinner-pail when he spoke, and told how many 
people could be employed in making it, and the committee (the ma- 
jority) say on that subject: 

There is no reason except inadequate protection why we are not to-day mantu- 
facturing the more than $21,000,000 worth of tin now imported into the United 
States and u which we pay an annual duty of over $7,000,000. It is estimated 
that the establishment of an industry which would supply our own market in this 
particular would farnish steady employment to at least twenty-four thousand 
men. 


Now, sir, this matter of tin is a fair illustration of the inconsist- 
ency of the bill, of how it does not provide a ae protection, and of 
how it hurts one industry to help another. ‘Twenty-four thousand 
men” are certainly a ly number, but what is to become of the 
sixty-odd millions of other people in the country? What of the thou- 
sands now engaged in the tin manufacture? What of the tens of 
thousands who deal in canned goods and whose business is adjusted 
to the present supply? What of our canned trade abroad, affording 
a market for large products? They are not here asking for this tax. 

There is no murmur among the consumers. They are content with 
the present supply at the present prices, “A small, still voice” 
pi up from New Hampshire or from some other locality, which 
whispers that it has tin in paying quantities and therefore a right 
to tax the people, but no workman is here to ask a greater or less 
cost for his dinner-pail. Why, then, shall an established industry 
be stricken down? Is it because it flourished in an irregular man- 
ner was not taxed enough to raise it to full protective dignity, and 
is too prosperous to justify the true creed of protection? 

The majority of the committee answer this by saying that we pay 
$21,000,000 for imported tin, besides $7,000,000 customs tax, and that 
by shutting out foreign tin we can employ 24,000 men at home, but, 
sir, the committee would not have our people work for pauper wages, 
and this bill either means that our tin-plate shall cost more or it is 
a delusion and a snare. If it costs more, how much more? How 
many millions shall we add to the $21,000,000 cost and the $7,000,000 
tax to support these 24,000 men at the expense of the 65,000,000 
people of the country? We will certainly pay the $28,000,000 now 
paid and very nearly the amount of the increased tax. It would be 
a reflection on the committee to doubt that. By dearer tin, and 
dearer tin alone, could we overthrow this wind-mill giant, the pan- 
per tin labor of Europe. 

Another illustration of the hostility of the bill to established in- 
dustries is the tax on mica of 35 per cent. ad valorem. This article 
enters into a variety of manufactures, notably of stoves and elec- 
trical apparatus. The stove-makers (an enormous industry) have 
during years struggled to decrease the price of their goods. I 
any industry is established theirs is. It employs tens of thousands 
of people and supplies hundreds of thousands of customers. Their 
great aim has been, not to be protected into Dignes prices, but to be 
let alone to reach lower, and to be content with a reasonable profit. 
Their relations with their customers and their employés are satis- 
factory. One of the methods of cheapening the cost of production 
has been in reducing the cost of mica. And now comes this bill, 
against which they have protested so farin vain, and puts an extra 
expense on them, which is estimated at $1.50 to $2.50 for each base 
burner, and a like sum on each owner of one of them every time 
he renews the mica, 

The manufacturers of electrical apparatus recognize cheapness 
as a problem of their business. They use mica to a greater extent 
than the stove-makers do. Theirs is an “infant industry,” one 
of the kind we would expect the protectionists to pet and dan- 
dle*on their knees. It should have free way, room to grow, oppor- 
tunity to reduce cost, so that the full blessing to civilization of the 
wonderful element they subdue to human uses may be enjoyed by 
all men; but no, sir, they are taxed fora half-bornindustry, for a con- 
genital dwarf, which will never attain man's estate. I may add here 
that the stove and electrical industries have almost exclusively cre- 
ated the demand for mica, given a market to it, and still give a 
market to it, that in the case of the latter industry this country can 
not supply certain sizes and qualities which are imperatively neces- 
sary. You see it is dangerous for an industry to flourish and help 
other industries, It will be pounced on and devoured by protective 
parasites. 

But the crowning illustration of the inconsistency of the bill is 
the increased tax on cigar wrappers. The clause relative to it is as 
follows: 

. Leaf obacco suitable for cigar wra; : If stem 
. — $2.75 per pound: Provided „ That if aT F portion of packs erea e 
ported in any bals, box, or package, or in bulk suitable for cigar wrap- 
pers, the entire quantity of tobacco contained in such bale, box; or package, or 
ulk shall be dutiable; if not stemmed, at $2 per pound; if stemmed, at $2.75 per 
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Thad grea t curiosity to know what the committee would say on 
this subject, what industry they propose to protect, what evil to rem- 
ody. In a word, why is this assault made on a great business? Their 
answer is: 

Ten years ago the cultivation of tobacco suitable for cigars promised one of the 

ost certain and tg ohne investments for agriculture in many of the Northern 

tates. er the industry is crowded from its own market by foreign importa- 
tions produced by Jabor costing less than 10 cents per day. The value of the to- 
bacco imported from the Netherlands alone for the six months ending December 
31 last was nearly $5,000,000. The duty has been increased with a view of protect- 
ing tho American market for the American grower. 


Their object is protection “of the American grower” against“ labor 
costing less than 10 cents a day.” Now, sir, I deny this, It is not 
the object, This clause is a part of the verbal food on which the 
farmer is fed throughout the bill. It means nothing to the tobacco 

wer. He has no grievance to be redressed. Cheap foreign Jabor 
ought to undermine domestic competition, but in this case there is 
neither competition nor underselling. The $5,000,000 worth of to- 
bacco (Sumatra) imported from the Netherlands and their dependen- 
cies costs more per pound than any tobacco produced in this coun- 
try. The Sumatra leaf is the favorite wrapper of the world. The 
entire German Empire, raising tobacco and maintaining a customs 
tax on it, is one of the largest purchasers of this leaf, and I am in- 
formed admits it free. 

Austria-Hungary, a tobacco-raising empire, and France, both of 
which retain a Government monopoly of the sale and manufacture of 
tobacco, are great buyers of it. It is used and preferred in every civi- 
lized country of the Old World. All of them are large consumers of 
American tobacco, of which we export nearly $300,000,000 worth. 
If our leaf is as good as Sumatra, as is contended so clamorously by 
the advocates of this increased tax, why does the world reject it? 
Why, above all, do our own manufacturers reject it? These are 
questions hard to answer; but they are attempted to be answered 
in a variety of ways. One gentleman [Mr. SIMONDS] said: 

The reason is that, mechanically considered, it is as pece a thing for a cigar 
wrapper as if it were woven by a machine specially invented and designed for 
that pu e. It is thin, so thin that a pound of it displaces from three to four 
— fs OEA morina wrappers. It has a smooth surface and is glossy. 

These seem to be very good reasons, and the statement, except as 
to the amount of American wrappers it displaces, is correct. As to 
that I am informed that the amount is less than the figures given, 
but there are other reasons. It burns evenly when properly filled. 
It is the finest leaf produced. It does not give too much flavor to 
the cigar. It is easily worked. It is assorted in exact sizes, and 
every bale is composed of one exact color, while the American farmer 
fills his bale withont regard to size, thickness, color, or quality. In 
the hands of the manufacturer it requires no special labor to prepare 
it for use. It is right here that the cheapness of foreign labor is in- 
jected into the discussion. All the attacks on the taste of the leaf I 
ps by asidle, and I deny that the question of cost of labor is in the 

e. 

According to the Tobacco Journal the best domestic leaf is worth 
Jess than 25 cents a pound, while the Sumatra, custom-tax paid, 
costs $1.80, a difference in favor of our tobacco, if the estimates of 

ractical men are correct, of at least $1.55, which this tax seeks to 
eee. to over 83. In view of these facts it is preposterous to say 
that the desire is to cover by taxation the margin between labor at 
10 cents a day and the wages of our own workmen. At 10 cents a 
day what is the cost of labor per pound on this tobacco, for which 
we now pay $1.80 and propose to pay $3.45? How much wages per 
day could an American make with the present margin between 25 
cents per pound and the price of Sumatra at $1.80? It is nonsense 
to talk of cheap labor in such a connection. ; 

The Sumatra stands on its merits here as it does everywhere. It is 
nonsense, too, to talk of this leaf causing a decline in the tobacco 
culture of the country. In some places it has declined because the 
quality raised in other places suited the popular demand. In some 

ars the crops were short or bad. In others some of the farmers 

k no pains to cure the crop at the right time and in the right 
manner. Indeed, during the ten years since Sumatra has been in use 
there have been short crops and bad crops even of that. 

Sir, this increase of taxation is not meant to aid an industry, but 
to destroy one if it has any effect. I do not believe it will succeed; 
but it is urged here in the same spirit iu which the wool manufact- 
urers are threatened with repeal of their protection if they will not 
support the increased tax on wool. Wo have been told that the ma- 
jority of the House have the power to increase the tax on wrappers, 
and that, reason or no reason, they will increase it. 

What effect will the increase have? First, it will answer itschief 
a as protection against milling in our seaboard cities of 

ast Indian wheat will answer its purpose (which the orators on 
the floor solemnly assure us the bill will do). It will tickle the pal- 
ates of the farmers up to the next election. It may save Wisconsin 
to the grand old party, just as the tin and mica sops are expected 
to sop the grumblings of the 83 industry of New Hampshire. 
It will be a 1 argument and delusion, just as the tax on In- 
dian corn will be. If it stopped there, it would only be serious as 
showing the insincerity of men trusted by the people and the credu- 
ri of the people themselves; but it will not stop there. 

‘he object of the bill is prohibition, but it has not reached prohi- 


bition. It will not stop the use of Sumatra wrappers. All well in- 
formed men in the trade tell me that, and I believe it, because you 
can not change the taste of the people by act of Congress, any more 
than you change their hearts. The price of fine cigars may go up. 
The amount of filler and binder may be decreased. The trade may 
refuse to pay as much for native stocks, but the glory of the Sumatra 
will not be diminished, You can not educate the people back to poor 
qualities of cigars. 

Wey should they be so educated? Why take a step backward in 
anything? Why, for instance, by an increased tax on hops, tempt 
the brewers to lower the excellence of their beer? Why should we, 
in the name of this bill, accept a poor quality of anything? Why, 
among all its promised blessings, should not protection give us the 
best of 8 the best of clothes, of cigars, of beer, of every- 
thing we eat, drink, or wear? It would fail in a vital point ifit 
increased the cost and reduced the quality of what we consume. Be- 
sides, sir, while it is our duty to preserve and protect our institu- 
tions for our children, it is not our duty to lower the standard of de- 
cent living for this generation. 

But, sir, there is nothing in the magic of protection to change di- 
mates and the nature of plants, and to make our native leaf equal to 
Sumatra. It is said that we cau grow as good a leaf. Do it. Do it 
before you increase this tax. Let us be sure of that. That would 
solye the problem. Here, in America, at present prices and under 
present duties, there is a great indugement to doit. All civilization 
would be glad to purchase of you. 

Now, sir, it is probable that the increase proposed will not pro- 
hibit importation, but it will seriously affect the manufacturers. 
It would throw a business, now emphatically a poor man’s business, 
into the hands of great capitalists. It would make it a most invit- 
ing field for what we in these latter days call “a combine.” There 
can be no doubt of that, nor can there be any doubt that the men 
who enter it would recoup the increase of taxation, by all the arts 
which control of a market gives. You passed a bill the other day 
against trusts, though no one seemed to know how it would destroy 
them; but this bill in this tobacco tax incorporates a trust as effect- 
ually as if it gave it the soulless body of a Ned pene 

There are at present more than 20,000 lice cigar-makers in the 
country, and between five and six hundred thousand personsemployed 
in the different branches of the W business. What 
is to become of all these people? You threaten a great demoralization 
of their industry. What is to become of the small manufacturers who 
employ men and in a limited way carry on this business? To them 
a napita] of a thousand dollars is a large sum and a credit of fifteen 
hundredan unusual blessing. Twenty-five hundred dollars cash and 
credit combined under the present Jaw give them a fair start. They 
can buy their three bales of wrappers and the stock necessary to 
make the varieties of cigars necessary to supply the popular demand, 
How many of them can afford to pay the price of the goods and the 
$340 tax? The question answers itself. This is a capitalists’ bill. 
It is not the friend of the farmer. It is the foe of the small manu- 
facturer. It will heap up riches already overflowing. It will give 
the death-blow to humble men who are struggling to get a foothold 
in the trade. 

Sir, the cigar-makers of this country have generally been Repub- 
licans. They have trusted your professions of friendship. You have 
stimulated thousands of them to exter the business and to cast their 
fortunes on its prosperity, but now they stand appalled by the menace 
of this tax, and they and their wives and children are pale beneath 
an impending ruin, From every part of the country they have cried 
out to you to stay your hands tg to let them live, and you answer 
them as the chill of night answers the clamor of the sea. 

This bill is full of inconsistencies, but it is the true child of pro- 
tection in that. The system applied to a continent must be incon- 
sistent. Every new industry added to the list must prey on the in- 
dustries already established and so reduce the protection on them. 
Itis the very nature of the system that it shall foreverdemand more 
and more. It is a stimulus like that of strong drink. It destroys 
e prey aa it emasculates enterprise ; if is socialism in an ad- 
vanced state. Yet I suppose the bill will pass this House at least, 
and that gentlemen from the rural districts will return to their homes 
with the monstrous pretense that they have fonght a good fight for 
the farmers; but there is a cry of alarm against it from trade after 
trade, from business after business. 

The crockery dealers, the vinegar- makers, the canned-goods pack- 
ers, the photographers, the tin-workers, the brewers, the fire-arms 
dealers, the druggists, the consumers of alcohol in the arts, the lino- 
leum and matting dealers, the importers, the wholesale merchants, 
the labor organizations, are all against it. All men who hoped for 
better relations between the countries of the three Americas stand 
discouraged before it. All men who have prayed for the revival of 
our commerce and once again to see our flag on every sea feel that 
a great hope has been torn from them, 

This bill, with its twin, the customs-administration bill, has rang 
the danger-signal in every seat of commerce and of manufacture in 
the land The mail of members has been burdened with protests 
and supplications, and so your promised golden age of protection is 
ushered in amid lamentations and outeries of distress, as if an age of 
war, pestilence, and famine was imminent, Already have the au- 


thors of the bill drawn back in consternation, placed sugar on the 
free-list, and abandoned the assault on the t leather indus- 
The omens are unpropitious. The bill is to bad fortune, 
If it ever becomes a law it will bring political death to its authors 
and final defeat to their party. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Chairman, when the last Presidential cam- 
aign was drawing to a close, it seemed that everything which could 
Be said upon this important and vital issue in American politics had 
been said. The very ablest men in the Union, in and out of Congress, 
had been enlisted in support of or against the Mills bill. The nation 
had been canvassed. The merits and demerits of the protective sys- 
tem had been so thoroughly and fully discussed that it seemed noth- 
ing further could be said upon the subject. We find now, however, 
r the Presidential campaign has been closed, and after the Amer- 
ican people have apparently spoken decisively in favor of the protect- 
ive system, that the subject, like Banquo’s ghost, will not“ down,” 
and is still the most absorbing issue in American politics. Thereason 
of this, as I take it, is that the principle of that protective system is in 
itself inherently vicious. It is contrary to the fundamental law of 
the land. It is contrary to the Constitution, and a prostitution of 
the constitutional power embodied in the eighth section of the first 
article of that instrumeut, which declares that— 
‘The Con; all have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and 
excises, to aariat m a 9 for the scene dated sad general welfare 
of the United States. 


Under the fallacious idea that the imposition of a protective tariff 

romotes the „general welfare” of the United States, it has been 
neld justifiable to prostitute the taxing power in order to build up 
class interests at the expense of the public, 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that this subject has been discussed and 
rediscussed many years ago, and that the constitutional question 
which I am abont to discuss has been regarded as settled, but in my 
judgment it lies at the very foundation of your right to carry further 
the vicious principles embodied in the bill under consideration, 

When we say that the Government ofthe United States has the right 
to impose taxes for the purpose of raising a revenue and in its 
judicions expenditure to promote the “general welfare,” we only 
state a necessary power of government. But when it is said that 
the Government, by an apparent and ostensible imposition of a tax, 
may take a dollar from my pocket and put it into somebody else’s 
pocket, aud that this is promoting the general welfare, I say that it 
is now, as it was originally, an unjustifiable usurpation of power. 
The Constitution declares that no person shall be “deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law, nor shall private 
property be taken for gus use without just compensation there- 
for.” This dollar which belongs to me and is my property can not, 
constitutionally, be taken from me by any power in this Government, 
executive, legislative, or judicial, or all combined, to transfer it to 
you without a consideration. Yet, under the principles of the 
protective tariff, it is considered legitimate and constitutional, by 
the indirection of a tax, to take this dollar from my pocket and put 
it into the pocket of some one else, in order that that Pn may be 
benefited by the tax which is indirectly laid on me. If this is dons 
for the benefit of the individual, it is legalized robbery; if done 
“to promote the public welfare,” it is for public use, without com- 
pensation, and therefore contrary to the spirit of the constitutional 
provision just quoted. I say, notwithstanding the fact that the 
question has been apparently settled for years, yet the people of this 
nation, the people of the country which I have the honor to represent, 
have not accepted that settlement and they resentitto this day as an 
unwarranted inyasion of their rights as American citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, I recollect, I think if was in 1682, reading with 
a great deal of interest a very able speech delivered in this House 
by the late 3 Representative from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Kelley], in which he set forth in allits seductiveness the beauties of 
the protective system. He told of the visit which he had recently 
made to Great Britain, when he had seen women stripped to the 
waist, unsexed, engaged in the work which men should have done. 
He had seen all the horrors of a wage system which required people 
to work at starvation prices; and he contrasted their situation with 
that of the labor in his State and in the United States generally. 
He described the comfortable condition of American laborers who 
had their own homes, whose houses were graced with musical in- 
struments and pictures, who were able to send their children to 
school, their sons and daughters to colleges, who were able to devote 
a lar; ortion of their time to leisure and to amusement; and he 
asked whether it was not far better for the people of this country 
that a system should be promoted and encouraged which brought 
about such results; and it would seem on the surface of things that 
he was correct. 

But itso happened, Mr. Chairman, that a few days after I had 

~ this great s h of the gentleman from Pennsylvania I had 
oécasion to go ont into the country salaconi to my home, and on my 
road I saw a poor white woman with her children picking cotton— 
not a colored woman and colored children, but a white woman and 
white children, and a woman who had been apparently delicately 
nurtured, She was compelled to earn her subsistence and that of 
her children in the field by her own manual labor, She did not do 
it where a roof sheltered her, but she was compelled to work in the 


open sraa the inclemency of the weather, and I could not but real- 


ize, as I looked at her and contrasted her condition and that of the 
toiling millions similarly situated with the class of labor which 
Judge Kelley had described, and thought of the policy of the Gov- 
ernment which levied a tax upon her the effect of which was to 
impose an addition of from 25 to 100 per cent. to the cost of every 
article which she wore and with which she worked, that, admit- 
ting the correctness of his argument, if was no less a crime, it was 
no less a robbery, to compel this woman to pay the enhanced cost on 
all the necessaries of life, not to support the Government, not to pay 
the public debt, not to provide for the general we but to 
8 the profits of the manufacturer and the wages of his em- 
ployés. 

No matter how worthy and deserving the object, lawfully and con- 
stitutionally it could not be accomplished by the appropriation of 
any portion of this woman’s earnings; and right there, Mr. Chair- 
man, I say, lies the injustice of the whole system; right there is the 
inequality of the protective tariff. Protection in its very name im- 
ports an advantage to one person and a corresponding disadvantage 
to another. It is utterly impossible that the imposition of a tariff 
tax can do the person in whose favor the tax is imposed any good, 
that it can give him any advantage, unless at the same time it im- 
poses a corresponding disadvantage on some one else; and I say, sir, 
that the cotton-growing States of this Union, ever since 1865, ever 
since the adoption of the protective-tariff system, have been com- 
pelled to contribute to the East and to the West nearly all or all of 
the profits of their labor by reason of the protective system, from 
on, they derived no corresponding benefit, either directly or in- 

irectly. 

I would like to know, Mr. Chairman, how it can have promoted 
the general welfare of the cotton States, which are agricultural al- 
most entirely, to have been compelled for years and years to pa 
tribute to the East, to have been compelled for years and years to se 
the products of their soil in the open markets of the world in compe- 
tition with all of the markets of the world, and when every single 
article that they have been compelled to buy has been at a price 
1 by an act of Con „ because all these commodi- 
ties have been affected by the tariff legislation of the United States. 
Now, if there is anything fair or equitable in that, I can not see it. 

Admit, now, Mr. Chairman, for the sake of argument, that this 
policy has filled the cities and towns with affluent merchants and 
well-to-do and prosperous mechanics and laborers, does it follow 
that governmental powers are rightly exercised in building up the 
fortunes of one class at the expense of another? If it be true that 
the recipients of this bounty have prospered by reason of it, it is 
equally true that the farmers, from whom the Government has ex- 
torted the fruits of their industry, have correspondingly been im- 
5 and this depression is confined to no section of the 

nion, The Eastern and Middle States, the West, and the South 
equally complain of its blighting effect. 

It is indefensible as a system; the principle is wrong from the begin- 
ning. But, sir, our protective-taritft friends set forth their doctrine 
in such captivating terms that I admit sometimes it almost capti- 
vates me. [Laughter. ] They say, We im a protective tariff in 
order that our manufacturers may be enabled to pay their laborers 
remunerative wages. The manufacturers charge the farmers and 
the general public liberal prices for what they get, but the money goes 
into the pockets of the employés, thence into the pockets of the farm- 
ers from whom they buy, in proportion as they are liberally paid, the 
products of the soil. In this way the manufacturer is enabled to 
charge better prices, the laborer prospers by reason of the high wages 
he receives, and the farmer becomes prosperous because there is a 
large demand for the products of his farm, a steady market and re- 
munerative prices; and everybody is rich aud happy. They say that 
the object of the law is benefit to the working classes of our own 
country, excludes foreign goods which come in competition with our 
manufactures, and thus builds up our own industries by giving them 
a monopoly of the home market. Iadmit that the argument is effect- 
ive and captivating on the surface. It is attractive to the mind. It 
would naturally lead to its support every American; but I ask, gen- 
tlemen, after all these years ot the enforcement of that doctrine, what 
do you find? The result has been an enormous accumulation of 
money in the hands of the few. : 

I suppose America has to-day more men of colossal fortunes than 
any nation that ever before existed. The aristocracy of Europe are 
genteel paupers only by the side of our money kings; our heiresses 
go over there, and with their money are able to buy brilliant titles; 
our manufacturers build splendid palaces and buy whole counties 
for shooting grounds, paying big prices for them; but what does labor 
say that you have done for them? I will read a few extracts from 
what they say. Iread from the Dayton Workman an article headed 
“Labor foots the bill,” to show how labor feels towards the advo- 
cates and beneficiaries of the system which has been adhered to 
with the intention, as was claimed, of promoting its welfare. 

The Republican party has always been an evangelical party. It 
has always been engaged in some great reformatory work for the 
benefit of the people, and its sole objectin advocating a protective 
tariff has been for the benefitof the ‘‘workingman” and the public 
welfare. The accumulation of great fortunes by the owners of pro- 
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tected interests is merely incidental. The Democratic party has al- 
ways maintained that protection to American industries was per- 
fectly proper and legitimate provided it was incidental. The Repub- 
lican party, on the other hand, has contended that the accumula- 
tion of fortunes by the manufacturers was perfectly legitimate, if 
incidental. The object of the Democratic party in imposing taxes 
on imports was to raise revenue; if its collection incidentally en- 
couraged an American industry and protected American labor, so 
much the better. 

The object of the Republican party under a protective tariff was to 
benefit the workingmen, the enrichment of the manufacturers being 
puey incidental. The incidental fortune has worked like a charm, 

ut the object has utterly failed, as I will show yon from what the 
workingmen say. x 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BOATNER. I will after I finish reading this: 

[From the Dayton Workman.] 

Within the past two years, says a Perinsylyania paper, Pinkerton detectives 
armed with Winchester rifles have appeared at Andrew Carnegie’s works at 
Braddock in order to intimidate the half-starved iron-workers into submission to 
the will of the ‘‘ Triumphant American,“ whose name just now is being heralded 
over the world as the donor of millions in the shape of free libraries to the cities of 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny. Out of the blood squeezed from the hearts of the r 
devils whom cruel fate has put into his hands, the philanthropic” Carnegie is 
building the monuments of his charity. Every brick that enters into the con- 
struction of these buildings represents a throb of agony, a deed of oppression, a 
turn in the screw; every laudatory notice which Carnegie's “ gifts have called 
forth is a declaration of the ped le that the man who grinds the faces of the 
poor to the point of destruction, ifhe but give to 5 .— charity a part of his ill- 
gotten is a lover of his kind and a marvel of beneficence. 

Now, I will hear the gentleman's question. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts, I would ask the gentleman, ifhe 
had the power to-day, if he would adopt as his . of rovenue in 
this country the present British system of tariff taxation and inter- 
nal taxation in place of our protective tariff? 

Mr. BOATNER. No, I would not, as a whole. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. How much of it would you 


adopt? 

Mr. BOATNER. I would gotothe doctrine of the Constitution by 
such gradual steps as would not destroy the interests which have 
grown up under the protective system. [Lond applause. ] 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. Would you put a tax on tea 
and coffee instead of wool ? 

Mr. BOATNER. No,I would not. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts, What would you do, then? 

Mr. BOATNER. I would impose a tax on imports sufficient to sus- 
tain this Government, not with parsimonious economy, but on a scale 
commensurate with its grandeur and glory, and I would so regulate 
that tariff that it would afford protection to those American indus- 
tries which most needed it against foreign competition. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. Then you would have a pro- 
tective tariff? 

Mr. BOATNER. I would have a protective tariff according to 
Democratic principles. I would have such a protective tariff as 
Andrew Jackson advocated, such as Thomas Jefferson and the fath- 
ers of Democracy advocated, such a tariff as would afford protection 
to those American industries that most required it, and to the extent 
‘only that the interests of the Government demanded. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. One farther question and I will 
not trouble you. Would not this tax come out of the same people 
and in precisely the same manner as the taxation in the McKinley 
bill would do if it passed? What difference is there? 

Mr. BOATNER. Certainly, Mr. Chairman, with this difference: Un- 
der the tariff system which I advocate, if I paid a dollar, that dollar 
I know would be for the purpose of supporting the expenses of the 
Government. Under the protective system, which the gentleman 
advocates, if I pay a dollar I know that that dollar goes into the 
pocket of the manufacturer. I know that it is not a revenue tax 
upon me, but is a frand and usurpation of constitutional power in 
putting a tax upon me for the benefit of another individual. [Loud 
applause.] I will state to my friend that is the difference between 
his politics and mine. I say that it is not only legitimate, but it is 
patriotic, and the bounden duty of Congress, as it must collect reve- 
nue, that it should do so by a duty on imports; but it should adjust 
those import duties upon articles of foreign manufacture which come 
most in competition with American industries and which most re- 
quire the incidental protection thus afforded. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, at the time the gentleman interrupted me 
with a question, which I hope I have answered to his satisfaction— 
and I have certainly answered it to the best of my ability—I desired 
to call his attention and that of the committee to an editorial which 
appeared in the Journal of the Knights of Labor, and I believe I say 
what will be indorsed, too, by this committee, that when I read what 
Mr. Powderly says I read from a man who is the acknowledged head 
of ro dea labor in the United States. This is from a paper to 
which he is a weekly contributor: 

DANGERS AHEAD. 


The attitude of the forces of organized labor is causing not a little alarm and 
disquietude in some quarters. Many people are beginning to fear social disorders 
on a large scale and to look for a possible repetition of the Pitts h riots or the 
Chicago outbreak. Labor reformers are blamed by the comfortable classes for 
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preaching discontent and stirring up revolutionary feeling — — tollers. It 
would be misleading to say that these fears are altogether groundless. So long as 
the great majority of the people are systematically robbed of the larger portion of 
their earnings to enrich the schemers and idlers there is and and always will be 
danger that the just indi: jon of the masses, who aro now, thanks to the teach- 
ing of labor reformers, thoroughly alive to the fact that merase bein Fee 
may find vent in violent popular upheavals, accompanied umult and bloodshed. 

he possibility of such an uprising, which is continually 5 to a 
probab is one of the very stro reasons why all well-wishers of their 
country should endeavor to remove the causes of discontent. Should an indus- 
trial revolution break out, the fault will not lie with those who have called atten- 
tion to the evils and abuses of our system as wrongs which must be recti- 
fied if civilization is to be preserved, but with the so-called intelligent“ and 
conservative who have ignored the teachings of history and experience 
aes imagined that the best way to prevent an explosion was to sit on the safety- 
valve. 


Now, then, I read from a letter from Mr. Powderly, published in 
the same paper. He says: 

We see to-day two great parties before the people of the United States, and 
the only issue that divides them is the tariff. One party, with its shriveled soul 
held tightly between the fingers of shouts for protection at the gate of en- 
try—only at the gate; the other, with its cowardly spirit shrinking from the truth, 
proclaims against protection at the gate; and both of them stand looking sea- 
ward, not dating to take up the t issues of ballot refo: railway control, 
control of trusts, regulation of the ces of the nation in the interest of all the 
people of the nation, internal taxation, away from the gates of entry. Neither of 
them dare to set forth the truth in their platforms and go up or down upon them. 
They mean everything when looking for votes, and no when they get them. 
TET are ruled, Lhe 9 controlled, and dominated by the wealth of the world, as 
well as of the United States; but, to our shame be it said, they can truthfully as- 
sert that the fault lies with the sovereign workingmen and farmers of the United 
States who have neglected to watch them in office as well as out of it, Look on the 
picture who will, and tell me if I lie. 

Now the question naturally presents itself: What is the ent condition of 
the laboring men? If they were the serfs of power and opulence in times gone 
by, they are more so to-day. When your ancestors and mine were the slaves of 
ancient Greece and Rome, raiment and daily sustenance were no care to them. 
But to-day, with all our civilization and our enlightenment and our vaunted prog- 
ress, in a neighboring State there are hundreds of men out of employment and 
hundreds of wives and children starving—actually suffering for the common ne- 
cessities of life—and al! throngh the caprice and arrogance of a moneyed aristoc- 
racy. 

Weare confronted with a stern reality. When these eee. and tyrannized 
workingmen unite for common interests, when they pours eir issues and seek to 
redress their wrongs by lawful m: they are branded as anarchists and so- 
cialists, and the ban of the corporations’ law is placed upon them—I say corpora- 
tions law because all our legislation for a quarter of a century has been hostile 
to the best interests of labor. 


In his testimony given before a committee of this House afew days 
since he describes the character of labor coming here, and their con- 
dition after reaching here, as follows: 

He believed that immigration was on the increase and that its effect upon the 
rewards of labor in this country was prejudicial. American laborers are bein 
displaced by this tide of cheap labor. He told of an incident which had attracted 
his attention not long ago. At the railroad station at Scranton, Pa., he had seen 
one day forty American citizens, natives ot Wales, who were about to return to 
Europs because they could no longer earn a decent living in the Lackawanna Val - 
fey. A day or two after, 8 arriving at Hoboken, he had seen twenty-three 
newly arrived immigrants ticketed for Scranton, where they would take the places 
of those driven from there 2 e starvation wages. When these slaves land 
in the Pennsylvania mining districts they are not known by their Christian names, 
but by numbers. He had seen them wearing wooden shoes, cut out of the limbs 
of trees. They are huddled together in cramped quarters and roost like chickens. 

Thus it is, said Mr. Powderly, that men who have established homes are driven 
therefrom by those whose presence degrades labor and is a menace to the institu- 
tions of the country. He thought that Pennsylvania got about the worst paid 
class of immigrants of any section. They work for from 50 cents to $1 a day, while 
those whom they supplant received from $1. 50 to $2.10 per day. 

We are sending missionaries to Africa and other countries,” said Mr, Pow- 
erly with much vigor, " while at the same time weare importing heathens by the 
thousand and monarchical customs on every ship.” g 

Why, the Republican party has for twenty years posed as the pe- 
culiar friend and champion of the laboring men of the United Sta 
and while it has stood up before the people of the United States an 
justified most oppressive taxation, upon the ground that it was es- 
sential that it should be done in order that the labor of this country 
mgh be protected and made rich, it has kept the doors wide open 
and invited the cheapest labor of the Old World to come here and 
depress wages by their demand for work at any price, 

In consequence we see the organized labor of the United States 
proclaiming through their journals and through their meetings that 
they are the victims of oppression and of tyranny. We find them 
proclaiming to the world that some of them are starving. We 
find them declaring that they receive a bare pittance for their labor 
which will only keep body and soul together. We find that they 
are complaining that the effect of this system has been to invite to 
this country the class of foreigners described in Mr. Powderly’s tes- 
timony, who come here to work and take the places of our people at 
such wages as they can get. : 

These people, strangers to our langnage and who have no love 
or respect for the Constitution of the United States, are excrescences 
to-day upon the body politic and are a menace to the perpetuity of 
American institutions more threatening than the attempted seces- 
sion of the Southern States from this Union. Experience has dem- 
onstrated that the high prices created by the peace system, in- 
stead of inuring permanently to the benefit of the workingman, at 
once caused an immense immigration to this country and reduced 
wages. That competition between manufacturers has in rediſein 
the prices of manufactured products necessarily reduced wages an 
brought them as low as the pressure of capital can drive them. 

Meantime the incidental feature of the situation has worked as was 
expected, and, as I said just now, we find the most enormous accumu- 
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lations of wealth in the hands of the favored few, who are always here 

asking for protection in orderthat they may be able to pay their oper- 

atives remunerative wages and in orderthat their employés may not 

be bronght into competition with what they call ‘‘the pauper labor of 
urope 


The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] who addressed 
the Honse to-day, and who made an able and magnificent presenta- 
tion of his case, spoke in the most plowing terms of the benefits 
which would arise and had arisen to the farmers of the United States 
by reason of this protective system. I have shown you what the 
laboring classes of the United States have to say. I now call your 
attention to what the farmers have to say. The farmers, in their 
convention at St. Louis, adopted the following report, and I desire 
to say, before reading it, that the spirit which actuated these men 
the fecling which runs through this report, and the wrongs inflicted 
upon them are now throbbing in the breasts of the farmers of this 
nation, so far as my observation extends: 


The committee on land made the following report; which was adopted: 

Your committee on land submit the following report: 

The total number of farms in the United States is abont 5,000,000; 1,280,000 are 
rented. Since 1880 there has been an increase in renting to the extent of 
25 per cent. It is evident to the most ordinary observer that the farms are pass- 
ing ont of the hands of those who cultivate them. It can not be urged that this 
is the result of incompetency or idleness on the part of the tillers of the soil, for 
statistics show that the wealth of the country has, during the past twenty-five 
years, increased more than 100 per cent. No other nation has ever shown such an 
enormous increase of wealth in the same length of time. All this increase of 
wealth is tho result of the active energies of the producers. It is a peculiar con- 
dition, that the producers of all this wealth have dually grown poorer, but 
still the cold, hard fact stares them in the face that they are not only not living as 
well as they should, but their farms are 8 slipping from their grasp. 

Tho natural and inevitable result of this accumulation of wealth into the hands 
of tho capitalists, and at the expense of the producers, is the establishment of a 
land aristocracy on the one hand and tenant farmors on the other, such a sys- 
tem as bas obtained ia many of the European countries, 

Your committee have had neither the time nor the facilities to prepare as exten- 
sive a repors as the importance of the subject demands. From the best and most 
reliable authority we can obtain, the amount of mortgaged indebtedness resting 
upon the farms and homes of the people is not less than $16,000,000,000, The in- 
terest on this vast sum at 8 per cent. per annum is $1,280,000,000, This is the 
annual tribute which the farmers of this county are paying to Shylocks. The 
immensity of this vast sum can the more readily be realized when we consider 
that it exceeds the value of the entire wheat, corn, and cotton crops of the United 
States for one year. 

Nor is this all. Other forms of indebtedness, both public and private, swell 
the above sum to more than $30,000,000,000. When we consider the fact that the 
annual increase of all agricultural interests is less than 3 per cent., it does not 
take more than an ordinary observer to realize that it is oig a matter of time 
when the 8 per cent, annual tribute will absorb all the land in the country, as 
it has certainty done in other parts of the world. Statistics show that more than 
200,000,000 acres of land have n ted to various railroad companies. For- 
eign syndicates own moro than 20,000,000 acres. In addition to this the com- 
2 statistics show that there is a tendency to increase the number of large 

ma in the United States, and that the number of small farms is growing leas 
each year. 


We recommend to this body that they take immediate action to farnish some 
relief to the many thousands of farmers whose only hope in being able to lift the 
mortgages from their homes and farms is through the early action of Congress to 
wares some method to protect their interests and give to them tho fruits of their 
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Now, Mr, Chairman, in line with the views expressed iu those 
resolutions the farmers of the United States, or of many of the States, 
are here to-day asking that the Government shall establish ware- 
houses for the purpose of receiving their products and onding money 
to them at 2 cent. per annum. There is another bill before this 
House providing that the Government shall lend the farmers money 
upon mortgages on their farms at a rate of interest which they can 
afford to Bey and the universal cry, as shown by their public jour- 
nals, by r press, and by the speeches of their leaders, is that the 
farmer is driven to the wall, and that he is not able to make both 
ends meet, and that such of his property as he still retains is enor- 
mously depreciated in value. > 

Thus we see that the laboring men, who were to be made the recip- 
ients of this bounty and who were to be made the favored people of 
the earth, are here saying that they are not receiving just compensa- 
tion for their labor, but are receiving only the lowest compensation 
they will work for. And they claim, and it is unquestionably true, 
that the rate of wages which they are receiving is due, not to the 
protective tariff, but to their labor organizations, which extort from 
their employers such wages as are paid, and the farmers are denying 
that any of the promised benefits have reached them. 

Mr. FRANK. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BOATNER. Les, sir. 

Mr. FRANK. Willthe gentleman state what was the object of that 
convention held by the farmers in St, Louis, as indicated in the call? 

Mr. BOATNER. Well, I do not recollect. It is therein the book, 
I suppose, but I did not pay much attention to it at the time; but I 
suppose it was to consider the situation and provide a remedy for it 
if possible. And, Mr. Chairman, this is a situation to which I call the 
eee of gentlemen on this floor. Now, when I sat here to-day and 
listened to the eloquent and distinguished gentleman from Wisconsin 
LMr. La FOLLETTE ] it seemed to me that I Was in a dream. He pict- 
ured an elysium. Here was a country which had grown great and rich 


and prosperous beyond the dreams of man under the influence of 
this glorious protective tariff. Our manufacturers were the princes 
of the earth, and our laborers gentlemen in disguise, almost gen- 
tlemen of leisure. [Laughter.] When he pictured their homes, 
their pleasures, and their enjoyments, and the high wages which 
they were receiving, I wondered if such things could be. But then, 
when he went on to show how our planters and farmers were also 
enriched by the same system, I discovered that it was he who was 
dreaming, because I knew better than that myself. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, when the gentleman from Wisconsin went on to tell 
us to-day about the magnificent prosperity of our farmers, I felt that 
his account of the prosperity of the working classes was not to be 
trusted, Lecause I knew that he was clearly wrong with respect to 
the farmers and planters, [Laughter.] 

Now, sir, I maintain that the farmers haye no more right to be 
protected than the manufacturers or the laborers. 

I claim that, according to American institutions, nobody has a 
right to protection in so far as protection would give him an adyan- 
tage over anybody else. The object of this Government and of our 
institutions is to give every man an equal chance in the race of life, 
and whenever the Government puts its hand into my pocket, when- 
ever it puts its hand on my property, for any 15 8 except to 
raise revenue to pay the necessary expenses of Government, it 
usurps & power not granted to it by the Constitution of the land. 

You put a tax upon eggs in order that the man who raises eggs 
may get more for his product. Do you reflect that the rich men 
who buy eggs do not care what they cost, but that the poor man 
who buys them is very greatly affected by the price? Is there con- 
stitutional power, is there any power, any right, or any principle of 
justice by which you can make the poor people of Philadelphia, of 

ew York, of Boston, and of the other great cities pay increased 
prices for eggs in order to add to the prosperity of people in the im- 
mediate vicinity who sell them? I Kk not. 

Is it right, is it in consonance with the principles of justice which 
should control the deliberations of this House, that you should en- 
rich the cabbage-producers at the expense of the people who eat cab- 
bages? I of course give these as illustrations of the iniquity of the 
system, though in themselves unimportant, 

[ Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. FLOWER. I trust the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BOAT- 
sa] may be permitted to go on in the time assigned to this side of the 

onse. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the session of this 
evening is to close at 11 o'clock and 15 minutes, The time occupied 
by the two sides of the House has now reached an exact equality, 
fifteen hours and four minutes on each side, leaving seventy minutes 
yet to be occupied on each side. 

Mr. FLOWER. I would very much like to have the gentleman 
from Lonisiana go on and use such portion of the time of this side 
as he may desire. 

The CHAIRMAN. If that is the understanding, the gentleman 
from Louisiana can proceed, 

Mr. BOATNER. I will consume only about five minutes more, 

Several MEMBERS. Go ahead. 

Mr. BOATNER. Now, Mr, Chairman, I wish to say that I am no 
enemy to American industries, to American manufacturers,orto Amer- 
ican labor. I approve entirely the policy which will give to Amer- 


ican industries the American market and will give protection to 
American labor, in so far as these ends may be ins by the im- 
position of a suflicient tax on imports to pay the expenses of the 
Government—not parsimoniously or, as is said, economically admin- 


istered, but administered in accordance with the grandeur and great- 
ness of the Government. But I do enter my most earnest protest 
against the system which recognizes the justice and propriety of add- 
ing to one man’s prosperity at the expense of another. However 
worthy the man may be, however worthy the object may be, I say itis 
contrary not only to the Constitution, but to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of justice, 

Mr. HILL. Then, if I understand the gentlemen aright, he is in 
3 s so adjusting import duties as to protect incidentally the la- 

rer 

Mr. BOATNER. Certainly, so far as that can be done. 

Mr. HILL. Then you are in a measure a protectionist ? 

Mr. BOATNER. I am a protectionist to that extent. I am a pro- 
tectionist to the extent that the Democratic party is [laughter] and 
to the extent it has always been. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I desire to call attention to the 
extraordinary injustice which has been done to the greatest interest 
of my State. As I said just now, the entire cotton-growing region 
has been paying tribute to the people of this nation for the last twenty- 
five years without any benefit whatever, either direct or indirect, 
from this protective system, which has built up the enormous fort- 
unes of the East and developed, according to your contention, the 
extraordinary prosperity of the balance of the Union. We have, 
as I said just now, been obliged to sell our product for what it was 
worth in Liverpool, and compelled to buy our manufactured goods 
at prices fixed by an act of Congress. We have not been allowed to 
take back in the products of Great Britain, at prices at which they 
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were able to sell ae erp of the cotton which we had shipped 
there; but our ,000,000 each year has gone to even up the balance 
of trade between this conntry and the Old World, and our entire 
profits have gone in what we have been compelled to buy from yon 
and from the West in breadstuffs and in cereals. 

The only Southern industry, the only agricultural industry, which 
was receiving any benefit from this protective tariff was the sugar 
industry. It was entitled to that under the principles I have en- 
deavored to explain to the House. The Government needs a revenue. 
The imposition of an import tax upon sugar served the double pur- 
pose of pouring into the Treasury the revenue which it needed and 
of affording to the 5 e of sugar the protection they needed from 
competition with the products of slave and cooly labor of the West 
Indies and of the Old World, 

You have in this bill struck down that protection. You have struck 
a blow which will ultimately destroy more than $100,000,000 of in- 
vested capital and have deprived five hundred thousand people of 
their means of subsistence and support, You have struck down an 
industry which affords remunerative employment to that many peo- 
ple. You do not hear of any people down there crying out that their 
wives need bread or complaining that they have not all the com- 
forts and tea forge of life which people in their condition expect 
to receive. you go there to see them, you will find there is not a 
hungry man in the sugar-growing district, unless he is too lazy to 
work for his dinner or too indifferent to go to the next house and ask 
that it be given to him; but these conditions have not deterred you 
from withdrawing the protection essential to their continuance. 

In lieu of the 3 which has heretofore been afforded by 
the revenue tariff, you have in this bill given a bounty. Those peo- 

le will thank you for that; but, gentlemen, in my humble judgment 
is an“ object lesson“ which the pone ofthe United States will 
not stand. Heretofore you have told them that the imposition of a 
tariff tax did not come ont of their pockets; you have told them that 
the money which they pay in the increased pore of goods comes back 
to them in other directions; that if I, as a farmer, have to pay an in- 
creased price for the manufactured goods which I buy, the difference 
comes back to me in the increased price and the certainty of a market 
for my farm productions and in the general advancement of the 
prosperity of the country. But when the people see your admission 
that you do relieve them of $55,000,000 of taxation by striking down 
this tariff, when they see the eugar-planter walk up to the Treasury 
and receive more monay in bounty than the total product of 
any other farmer’s land,they will say at once: ‘‘Thisis a thing which 
we will not stand ;” and you will find yourselves 30 ee y pub- 
lic sentiment that when yon come back here you will be compelled, 
even if you retain control of this House and control of the Govern- 
ment, to repeal the legislation you now propose. 

You have not only disregarded the demands and claims of an ag- 
ricultural interest, but you have gone back on the principles whic 
you have all the time advocated; because, as I say, sugar occupied 
an absolutely impregnable position, either from the standpoint of 
protection or of a tariff for revenne. From the standpoint of pro- 
tection, sugar is just upon the eve of the most glorious realization of 
the hopes of those who have been engaged in its cultivation. 

By the reports from the West furnished us by the Agricultural De- 
partment we learn that the success of the beet-sugar culture in that 

art of the country is no longer to be determined by experiment, 

t only remains that the facts known to exist be demonstrated by 
the planting of beets and the putting up of factories to convert them 
into sugar, while sugar-culture in Louisiana has received in recent 
years an enormous impetus. 

You excnse yourselves for repealing the duties on sugar by saying 
that the sugar-growers have shown no fitness or capacity for supply- 
ing the demands of the country. 

Bat, gentlemen, you have struck the blow at the very time when 
they were attempting to demonstrate that fact to the world. You 
must remember that the cultivation and manufacture of sugar is 
enormously expensive; great improvements have been made in the 
machinery and inthe process of cultivation as well as in manufacture, 
but as they are experimental and very costly, we have proceeded 
slowly, and Lonisiana . have always been menaced by 
agitation for a reduction of duties and the danger of annual inun- 
dation from the floods of the Mississippi. You must remember also 
that experiments lra ve been going on in this country as to the pos- 
sibility of making sugar from sorghum and beets, and just when these 
experiments promise to ripen into fruitful results and an industry is 
about to be established in this country which will keep at home the 
amount of money heretofore sent out for the purchase of sugar—I 
say when this is about to be demonstrated and to give to the peo- 
ple who complain of the depression of agriculture a new and profit- 
able field in which to divermfy their industries, and relieve them 
of the ation under which they now labor, that very moment 

ou come in with your proposition and practically say sugar pro- 

uction must cease in the United States. True, you seek to relieve 

the harshness of the blow by giving a bounty, but this is on the 

same principle that the pains of the dying are relieved with an 

iate. The bounty may soothe the pangs of approaching dissolu- 
m, but the death of the industry is rendered no Seon certain. 


Mr. Chairman, the planters of Louisiana engaged in the sugar 
industry ought to thank yon for this much, but the Republican 


party has not keptits prom It violates its own principles when 
if withdraws the protection of an import tax from an industry in 
which a half a ion or people are engaged, hundreds of millions of 
dollars have been invested, and which, under the influence of tho 
incidental protection it has received, would inevitably result in 
the production of sufficient to supply our demand and farnish em- 
ployment and subsistence to so many of our people. 

In conclusion, I feel that I ought to apologize to the House for re- 
peating what may seem to be chestnuts, as constitutional objections 
are now regarded. My object in referring to the provisions of the 
Constitution which in my judgment is a bar to the system of le 
lation in which we have indulged so long, is to call your attention 
to the fact that the sneers and jeers with which constitutional ob- 
jections upon this side of the House have been met by that side have 
slowly and n had their effect. If any man will look at 
the memorials and applications which come here for legislation 
and notice the general trend and drift of affairs, he is forced to the 
conclusion that a largo portion of the American 1 has abso- 
lntely forgotten that there is a Constitution of the United States or 
that there is any distinction between the powers of the State and 
the Federal Governments. 

Every individual, every corporation, every association, which has 
a grievance, instead of going to the State government and the con- 
stitutional authorities for comes to Congress. If poopie want 
to be educated they come to Congress. If they want to be relieved 
against a rival industry they come to Congress. 

Guan 4 of Massachusetts. Or relief from Mississippi floods 
aughter. 

Mr. BOATNER. Yes; or relief for Mississippi floods. But Ihope 
to say something about that later. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. Well, I will be with you. 

Mr. BOATNER. But this is a different question. The adoption 
of the protective-tariff system is like the original sin, the cause of 
allour wars. The fact that the Government bee into partner- 
ship with this and that interest, that it has loaned its credit to the 
national banks, that it has put up bonded warehouses for tho bene- 
fit of the whisky men, and imposed revenue taxes on this industry 
and the other, in order that their promoters may accumulate fortunes, 
has grown oat of that construction of the Constitution which per- 
mits general legislation in favor of individuals and classes, instead of 
the public, and has led people to look to the Government and the 
Treasury of the United States as the source and fountain from which 
to obtain fortunes, instead of their own industry and business qualifi- 
cations. [Applause on Democraticside.] And for this reason, I say, 
I protest as a spectator, as, so to speak, an amicus curiæ, for, being on 
7 18 phe House, I do not feel any privilege other than to talk. 

aughter. 


But I protest, Mr. Chairman, against the continuation of the policy 
which has enriched the mannfacturers, which has impov la- 
bor, which has impoverished the farmer, which has destroyed his 
industry, and which threatens to bring financial ruin upon the masses 
of the people. 

Mr. HILL, Before the gentleman takes his seat, am I to under- 
stand that he favors the protection of the sugar industry? 

Mr. BOATNER. Yes, sir. 3 

Mr. HILL. Do you draw the line there or would you protect any 


other rare 

Mr. BOA R. Yes, sir; I would protect anything, even in the 
gentleman’s own district, which needed it. (Laughter. ] 

Mr. HILL. Sup you passed that principle around. There are 
three hundred and thirty of us in all here; each man has an inter- 
est, perhaps, in his own district; it would take a good deal to go 
around, woulditnot? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BOATNER. I willstate tothe e , if he can differentiate 
the mugar industry from the principles I have undertaken to define 
as the Democratic doctrine on that subject, I will either ers up the 
sugar tax or admit that protection per se is correct. he will 
bring any industry in his district within those principles I will go 
as far as he will to give protection to it. 

Mr. HILL. Why do you discriminate? 

Mr. BOATNER. The argument and contention I make is that in 
the distribution of its tax on imports the Government shall protect 
those industries which otherwise could not compete with foreign in- 
dustries. Now, it is a known fact that sugar can not be made in the 
sugar-house in Louisiana for what it can be laid down in New York 
by the West India sugar-planter. In other words, the man prose- 
cuting the sugar industry in Louisiana in competition with foreign 
sugars would not calculate how much he is to make, but how much 
he is to lose; and the Government, being obliged to raise a revenue, 
can effect the double purpose of raising it and at the same time en- 
courage and promote this most valuable industry, a useful and grow- 
ing one, which otherwiee, owing to the circumstances by which it 
it is surrounded, must necessarily fail. 

Mr. WALKER, of Mnssachusetts, Is that not the same in all dis- 
tricts of the country f 

Mr. BOATNER. No, sir. 
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Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. Why? : 

Mr. BOATNER. Because a great many of them do not require 
such protection, and can live without it. Men who manufacture 

s and sell to American citizens at one price, and export and sell 
o foreigners at lower prices, do not need it. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. Give us one instance. 

Mr. BOATNER. Iam very poor at figures and details, but have 
heard the instances read in the debate here, though I do not recall 
the instances; but instances have been stated by gentlemen who 
suid that they are true, and I have no doubt they are. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. I know they are not. X 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman explain whether he thinks rice 
should be protected ? : 

Mr. BOATNER. I think rice ought to be protected on the line 
which I have indicated. 

Mr. HILL. And oranges? 

Mr, BOATNER. I do not know so much about oranges. [Laugh- 


ter. 

tt . HILL. How about peanuts? y 

Mr. BOATNER. I think North Carolina can beat the world in the 
peanut intcrest and does not need protection. [Laughter and ap- 


lause, 
* Mr. ihur. I guess you had better come over to our side. 

Mr. PERKINS. I now yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WALKER]. 

Mr. WADE. I thought I had the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. PERKINS] to control the balance of the time remaining on that 
side of the House, and the gentleman from New York [Mr. FLOWER] 
on the other. 8 ey 

Mr. FLOWER. How much time is there remaining on this side? 

The CHAIRMAN. Fifty-five minutes. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, in what I have 
to say I propose to continue in the line of remarks made by the honor- 
able gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McKINLEY], the honorable gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS], the honorable gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. LA FOLLETTE], and the honorable gentleman from Maine 

Mr. DINGLEY], but before I proceed I wish to read an article from 

Iford’s Magazine for December, 1889, which contains additional 
free-trade pabulum especially prepared by an ignoramus for the igno- 
rant: i 


LOOKING FORWARD: A. D. 1976. 


For fifty years Europe had been at „ The terrible revolutions of 1925 
were 8. 8 The International Council was holding its annual ses- 
sion at Constantinople. This year delegates from Uganda and from China 
were toask admission to the confederation, the governments of those power- 
ful nations having recently adopted republican constitutions and established 
social co-operation. Butthe theme upon every tongue, the subject which had 
led to the calling of the Council two months earlier than usual, was the news 
from America, It was matter of common talk that a native of the “Unknown 
Land” had escaped from its bordersand would speak before the Council. All 
sorts of rumors were current; that for three successive years the great grain 

in America had failed; that the corporations owning the cotton plantations 
had burned two-thirds of the crop to keep up the price; that cattle and sheep 
had been visited by mysterious pests and were dying by hundreds of thousands; 
that rings of the proletariat in Birmingham, Sioux Falls, and Wee had 
been put down with terrible severity; that in consequence of the general uneasi- 
ness Congress had voted a large increase of guards at the Mexican Wall and ad- 
ditions to the enormous navy. All was-guess-work. Little was known of the 
“Unknown Land;“ the histories said that in 1900 the President, Davis Cabot 
McKinley, jr., had issued the famous Third Declaration of Independence, for- 
bidding absolutely all intercourse with the foreign world. 

The Council met. The doors were closed, and the fugitive from the United 
States addressed the delegates. His language, a mixture of the ancient dialects 
of England, Germany, and Norway, was at times unintelligible except to the 
more scholarly members of the Council; but the suppressed passion of the voice, 
the unconscious eloquence of eye and attitude, the soul that spoke through 
each word, reached every ear, thrilled every heart. The story was a simple 
one: the repeated successes of the American party had at last brought the Goy- 
ernment under the absolute control of the great capitalists. The narrative con- 
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firmed the worse rumors of the street, famine, nakedness, and winter im- 
pended upon the continent, 5 

Within a fortnight, thousands of vessels, bearing the flag of the Confedera- 
tion, were sailing east and west and north to America. The nations remem- 
bered 888 now, two centuries later, they made haste with one accord to 
answer this dying appeal for help. Corn from Uganda and rice from China 
were on the way, no less than cottons from England, silks from France, wool- 
ens from Germany, linens from Ireland, fruits from The waters of 
Norway and the plains of Uruguay and New Zealand sent their ready gifts, 
But so close the watch, so strict the orders of the Navy of America, that sev- 
eral of these vessels coming within the 50-mile limit were fired upon without 
warning and ruthlessly sunk. The restdrew near Okkak—a hty fortress on 
the inhospitable shores of Labrador—the only part not absolutely sealed to the 
world. Seventeen leagues from the coast the enormous war-ship Protec- 
tion received the m from the Council of the Confederation and forwarded 
it to the Congress at Pittsburgh. 

Behind closed doors the Senate debated the offer of help: “ We, the Nations 
of the Outer World, from our abundance send you a part. Take thereof in wel- 
come.” Senator after Senator arose to urge rejection of the proffered gift. 
“How shall our people get work if cottons and woolens and linens and silks 
are given to us? If Asia and Africa 9 to inundate us with fain. 
who will support our farmers? What will become of the few flocks still us 
if New Zealand and Uruguay turn their sheep and their cattle loose upon our 
plains? The fish of Norway will destroy our nursery. Can our workingmen 
compete with the world's paupers, who give away their products? If these 
ships enter our ports, wages will fall at once and the home market will be de- 
stroyed. True, we may feast for a day and be clothed fora month, but when 
our factories have been closed, our farms abandoned, our river-courses up, 
these cunning confederates will put up their prices and we shall starve. Away 


with this temptation from the devil! 
An unconditional rejection was tel phed at once to the commodore of the 
uard was ordered out to rse the 


tion; and the Congressional 
mob at the gates of the capital. This mob was com of unemployed and 
ignorant men aroused by cunning demagogues with the promise of cheap food. 
In spite of the utmost precaution, however, the offer from al and the 
action of the Senate thereon red; the mob reassembled and was joined 
by over a million rioters fromall sections. The Congressional Guard was over- 
wered and massacred, the Capitol destroyed, and several of the Senators were 
illed. There is good reason to believe that the national army—2,000,000strong— 
was called out to quell the disturbance, but it is impossible to tell, as the coast 

is guarded more strictly than ever. 

FREE-TRADER, 


All men must concede what is plainly true to all persons who have 
carefully studied the written authorities, or observed and made dili- 
gent inquiry on the ground, that those things absolutely necessary to 
the animal existence of man, that is to say, the food to satisfy his ani- 
mal hunger, the cloth to keep him warm, the shelter to ward off the 
elements, cost in dollars substantially the same all over Europe as in 
America. That, taking the average man, as we must do in economic dis- 
cussion, no man can make much progress above a condition of brute 
life, like much of that in Europe, excepting in the proportion that he can 
command things of a character above the range of things necessary to his 
animal existence, counting all things of a style or finish above necessities 
as, in just so much as that cost or style adds to their cost or decreases 
their practical utility, of and in the higher range of taste and cult- 
ure, 

It is also an incontrovertible proposition that each man in every 
country receives, as his share of the products of that country, just that 
proportion of the total annual products of the country that his wages 
or income bears to the aggregate wages or income of all persons in that 
country. Furthermore, that each person in a country where wages are 
promptly paid, and in just the proportion to their prompt payment, 
freely chooses, out of the common aggregate of the things produced, 
things at their cost of production to the aggregate amount of his wages 
or income that he thinks will most contribute to his personal happiness. 

In order to show the condition of European laborers in contrast with 
the condition of American wage-workers, I have prepared the follow- 
ing table showing the possible saving of American workingmen and 
women if they are willing to live like brutes, as many of their fellows 
are compelled to do in some of Europe, and also to show them 
what they actually have in this country above their animal existence 
to spend in things that minister to their manhood and culture, which 
is given under the name of ‘‘ Possible savings,” 
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All these figures are from official sources, 

J also append an average of the daily wages of all workers, taking 
men, women, and children together in the following countries, made 
by Rev. J. G. Brooks, of Brockton, Mass., who has given more study 
and personal examination to the w: question in every country of 


Europe and in America than any gentleman known to me, going into 
the homes of the workers and watching their mode of life in all the 
countries named: 
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If we take the lowest cost at which a family of four persons can pos- 
sibly maintain a purely animal life, such as that of the horse, the ox, 
or the ass, that of the common laborer in Belgium, where the wifeand 
himself, by toiling three hundred days in the year, can earn only $210, 
and where food and clothing cost as much as in the United States, we 
find that a laborer’s family of four persons, with two workers, can not 

ibly save in Germany over $11.70; in Belgium, $4; in Franee, 
57.90; in England, $123; in America, $284, in a whole year. 

A weaver’s family can save in Germany nothing; in Belgium, $70.50; 
in France, $144; in England, $284; in America, $534. 

Take the highest paid workers; it shows that the possible savings 
of the family of a locomotive engineer in Germany are $450.33; in 
Belgium, $438; in France, $516.40; in England, $432.40; in America, 
$1,334; and the possible savings of carpenters, blacksmiths, tinsmiths, 
etc., range between these extremes in each of the countries named. 

It is an axiom in legislation that any legislation that benefits the 
honest, industrious man at the bottom benefits the whole community, 
and any legislation that lessens the pay or in any way adds to the bur- 
den of the humblest class of citizens is an injury to the whole country, 

In estimating the comparative social conditions of the people in dif- 
ferent countries it is safe to take the condition of the humblest families 
in them, and for those families to find what are the possible savings 
from their wages in each country. 

Furthermore, it will be found that the relative condition ofall classes 
in any country, as compared with other countries, isthe same as is that 
of the humblest people in those countries, provided it is possible for the 
lowest down to save anything. > 

There can be no real progress of any people in simply living an ani- 
mal life. 

The progress possible to an individual or people is in the gratifica- 
tion of its tastes and aspirations in things superior to simple food and 
clothing. The possible savings from wages to improved conditions is 
the safe measure of estimable qualities in any people; and, secondly, 
the possibility of saving is the stimulus and encouragement to save and 
to grow in character. 

Women in the same factories earn in America about two-thirds the 
wages of men, and boys half as much, 
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In Europe women earn about two-fifths as much, and boys one-third 


as much as men. 
be two workers. 

Our investigations mentioned in the table come to this result: That 
wages in the United States for a man and woman together are very 
nearly double those in England, three times as much as in Fran 
more than three and a half times as much as in the rest of Europe, ani 
that their purchasing power for most things necessary to a family are 
the same, and for its total supplies in America isnot 5 per cent. more 
than in Europe. 

The average possible savings of wage-workers in America are six 
times as much as in Germany, five times those in Belgium, three times 
those of France, and nearly twice those of England. 

This does not mean that these sums are putintosavings-banks, houses, 
or lands by American wage-workers, though a very large part of them 
are, but it means that these surpluses over European possibilities are 
spent in things that elevate to a far higher plane American mechanics, 

All the evidence shows that the tariff is the main cause of this supe- 
rior condition, shared by all classes of wage-workers alike, for when 
wages rise in one group of industries they rise in all, as operatives freely 
pass from one industry to another. 

Mr. Chairman, all that protectionists claim for protection is that all 
wages in a country are raised by protective duties to the relative level 
of the wages in those industries in the country that are most favored 
by nature, skillfully used, and that by diverting workmen from such 
industries the additional workers employed in the country furnish 
a market at home for the products of the industries favored by na- 
ture. 

In all economic calculations the hours’ work any given thing costs in 
a country is the crucial test of its economic production in that coun- 
try. The free-trade revenue-reform Democrat is fighting wind-mills 
in opposing the protective system, unless he can prove that we are 
wasting time in producing things here that take more hours to pro- 
duce than they cost in time elsewhere. This question of protection is 
not a question of trade. It is a question of employment and good wages 
alike to all classes, as opposed to idleness or low wages. No country 
was ever made rich or powerful by simple trade. Production, not 
trade, enrichesallalike, He who makes two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before is the public benefactor. England,with her 30,000,- 
000 people, to her vast empire of 200,000,000, is like New York to the 
balance of this vast country of 60,000,000. Protection, as her policy, 
would be only less foolish than free trade for this country. Every na- 
tion in the world discards the doctrine and practice of free trade, as 
England did until she had millions of people in industrial thralldom. 

A protective tariff is not an arbitrary restraint upon trade.“ 

As well say a bit and bridle, hy which we guide, control, and develop 
to our use the power of the horse, is an arbitrary restriction on travel. 

In all normal conditions the trade of a country, including internal 
and external, is in proportion to the manufactures in that country. 

We exported a smaller proportion of our productions when we were 


In a family of four persons there will on an average 


6.000, 000 of people, all agriculturists, than we now do with 60,000,000 


,000,000, 700 per cent. in twenty years, to $223,000,000 in 1887, and, of 


of Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and Nova 
of people, highly developed in mechanical skill. Scotia, 1878, 1884: 

Our ability to buy and our purchases have increased abroad, instead 
of trade being arbitrarily restricted. 


Of articles on the free-list, the importation has increased from $29,- 


goods paying duties, from $329,000,000 to $450,000,000. eee eee 
In 1867 there were collected on imports 8164, 000, 000, and in 1887, | Capital invested... 


Yearly output „... 
Industries visited. 


$214,000, 000. 

And our internal trade, which the free-trader treats with contempt, 
if he ever knows of it, has increased many, many fold in the same time, 
which in all countries is in proportion to its manufactures. 


The increases have therefore been as follows: 


On every article of manufacture or product of the soil that is adapted | Per cent. ` 
to onr soil and climate, protectionists insiston a tariff that shall be 8 —::! E EN E E goat 
equivalent to the difference in wages where they are produced and of the | Capital invested increased z 
wages here, for the number of days’ work there is in it, to the end of | Yearly output increased. sscesseesseersessenrsreessssssnrecnnnannarenresuasteengcsnncy evens 


The industries embraced are the foundry business, the furniture, machinery, 
implements, iron, tobacco and cigars, knitting, leather, brushes and brooms, 
woolen, wooden, confectionery, boots and shoes, metals and tinware, paper, 
musical instruments, clothing, general industries, and cotton factories. The 
Canadian mode of gathering statistics shows both the increase in the capital and 
the number of hands employed in the establishments existing in 1878and the num- 
ber of new factorics. the increase in number of establishments and hands em- 
ployed is from 50 to 100 per cent. in six years in nearly all the industries. In 
cotton factories it is greater, thus: ; 


securing to every citizen of this country the possibility of his doing in 
this country that thing, for the doing of which he is by birth or edu- 
cation best fitted to do, and to secure to him the possibility of his ex- 
changing the product of his labor on equal terms for the product of 
the labor of his fellow-workers in this country. 

That is to say, our Government compels every European manuiact- 
urer to pay into the Treasury of the United States all the money he 
has saved by not paying his workmen as much as American workmen 
receive, before he is allowed to sell his goods in this country. 

This is the protectionist’s idea of obeying the golden rule: Seeing 


Facto- 


Items. 


Hands. Wages. | Product. | Capital. 


to it that every citizen of this country has a fair chance to do, and fair | Factories, 1878...... $276, 000.| $1,151,000 | $1,800, 000 
pay for doing, the thing he can best do. > e 445,000 h 872,000 82885 
4 ; sf factories, 1884... ace „ ead 
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sane in the shop window to a man with no opportunity to earn its 
ce 

The trade of England with this country to-day that is advantageous 
to both is many times larger than it could possibly be but for our de- 
a industries, which largely, in fact almost wholly, come of the 
tariff. 

Trade is possible only in proportion to the effectiveness of each day’s 
work done, and the effectiveness of work done depends upon the skill and 
intelligence of the worker, and, other things being equal, the intelli- 
gence and skill of the worker depend upon the number of things he 
sees done and is himself familiar with the doing of. 

So a nation is great, rich, powerful, and intelligent in proportion to 
the things its people can do and their skill in doing them. 

To despise or underrate material progress is the wisdom of fools. 

What a power for good this great, rich, powerful country is and what 
an object lesson it is to every looker-on in Europe, to commend free 
government. 

Mr. Chairman, we have an example in the protective system at the 
north of us, in Canada, that is conclusive to any fair-minded man as 
to the beneficial effect of the imposition of protective duties in increas- 
ing the intelligence and happiness of a people. Her export trade had 


The number furnishing statistics is seventeen, four of which were in exist - 
ence prior to 1879, and thirteen have been established since. The increase in 
the number of hands in thisclass has reached 210 percent. The wages averaged 
$202.79 in 1878 and §210,28 in 1884. 

The total increase, distinguishing the old factories from the new, in all indus- 
tries, sums up thus: 


. Hands. Wages. | Product. | Capital. 


remained practically stationary for twelve years from 1868 to 1879 
the date of the adoption of her protective tariff, and the last four years Spree es ae Nm EO e 128955 82888 
of the period, from 1876 to 1879, inclusive, had been materially less | Qeentity of cloth produced, yards.......... 38,000,000 115,000. 000 
than for the four years preceding, from 1871 to 1875, before Canada | Approximate value of annual production . $3,745,000 | 810, 400, 000 
had put up the bars,“ of which the gentleman from Texas [Mr.] Spindles, number... 12 920 8 
MI. LSI so constantly and vociferously complains. Employés, number 2) 265 10, 200 
The following statement of the value of total exports, imports, and | Amount of wages pa $556, 000 8 
goods in the Dominion of Canada, with the duty collected thereon, for | Value of fuel consumed ~ «ssis... 8 


the years 1868 to 1889, inclusive, is worth all the ratiocination of the 

mtleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS], the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. MoMiLIINIJ, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM], and the 
gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Dockery], who avoid actual facts as 
insane people do their life-long friends: ; 


Mr. Chairman, the population of Canada increased, from 1871 to 1881, 
839,000. Under her protective tariff adopted in 1879 her exports in- 
creased one-seventh, her imports nearly one-third, and her revenue from 
imports nearly doubled in ten years, going from thirteen millions in 1879 
to twenty-four millions in 1889. This proves that every dollar that a 0 
country manufactures is just so much added to her wealth and does 
not diminish the production of articles then produced or her foreign 
trade, for if there is a country that would not show this to be true 
were it not trne it is Canada in the condition in which she was when 
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Year ending June 30— export imports, lecte: 


$12, 833, 114. 48 
14838 451.09 she adopted a protective tariff. 

12.838.540 60 . The capital employed in manufactures was four times us great in 
14.138. 849. 22 | 1884, five years after the tariff wasadopted, as it was in 1879; thecon- 
105,330,840 | 18,500, 785.97 | sumption of materials was three times as much, going from twelve 
5 132.254 on aia anes millions to thirty-eight millions; her production of cloth went from 
91, 406, 496 | 116,397,043 | 20, 164.963. 37 thirty-eight millions toone hundred and fifteen millions, and the value 
89,238,361 | 108,941,486 | 19,133,558.99 | of her animal products went from three and three-quarter millions np 
— U 5 1 S 19, 448, 123.70 | to nearly ten and one-half millions, and the wages paid went from half 
90,203,000 | 110,894,630 | 22, 209'641.53 a million to over a million. The value of the fuel mined and con- 

89,159,167 | 115,224,931 | 23, 784,523.23 | sumed was four times as much. 


The product of capital and wages of the factories in existence in 1878 
in six years was half as much again; the product two-thirds more; the 
wages half as much again as when the tariff was adopted. In the lan- 
guage of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS], why does not Canada 
“tiake down the bars, remove the obstructions ™ or else they will 
„within a few years be roosting on the tops of their chimney stacks?” 


(a) The act regulating duties on imports known ag the protective tariff of 
da, was assented to May 15, 1879. 


The following tables and statements are from Denslow’s Economic 
Philosophy and show the development of manufactures in the Provinces 


* 
= 


‘The wages of the workmen in Canada have advanced about one-third 
within that period. 

The case of Canada proves that it was not possible for her to increase 
her exports or imports until she had adopted a protective tariff to em- 
‘ploy her own people. Canada richer by every dollar of her manufact- 
ures than before she adopted protection. That much more opportunity 
for work wasfurnished. It is so with us. There is absolutely no foreign 
market larger than we are now occupying ſor our ſarm products. The 
cheap-labor countries of the world can far outstrip us in supplying the 
European markets, Russia sent 9,000,000 bushels of wheat to Great 
Britain in 1873 and British India 700 bushels, while we sent her 21,- 
000,000 bushels, In 1888 Russia sent 21,000,000 bushels, British In- 
dia went up to 8,000,000 bushels, and we only sent 6,000,000 more 
bushels of wheat, cheap as it is in our market, than we did in 1873. 

The example of Canada also proves, what every man in this country 
knows who depends upon facts instead of theories for his beliefs, that 
to introduce new industries gives better employment to men already 
in thecountry, and each new industry added toa country makes every 
workman in the old industries more effective at his work. There are 
always more men to be employed. Idle persons are everywhere in 
ordinary conditions. 

Every idle person costs some one at least $1 a week. That is to 
Say, any one man added to the family of a working man increases the 
cost of support of that family, at the very lowest, $1 a week, and of 
course every family of five persons deprived of income or wages costs 
the community in actual loss at least $5 a week, and of course the re- 
verse of this proposition is true. Thus, every idle man set at work adds 
to the wealth of the country by exactly what his labor produces and re- 
lieves some one or more—the whole people in the last analysis—of his 
support, and, furthermore, it is impossible for any one to spend his 
wages without taking the products of other men to the amount of his 
wages, thus giving others employment and so on indefinitely. If this 
was not true the conditions of modern society would not be possible. It 
makes no difference for what products of labor any one parts with his 
wages. If it is to build houses, railroads, and factories, as a purchaser 
of stocks, then he puts his earnings into productive wealth which we 
call investments. If he rides in cars and steam-boats, or buys silks, 
rents fine houses and drives good horses, riding in fine carriages, he has 
secured consumable wealth, and we say he is spending his wages or in- 
come. 

Mr. Chairman, if one thousand idle men are set to work at $10a 
week it runs thus: 


1,000 men, at $10 dollars a week $10,000 
They cost some one, when idle, each week 1,000 
Actual increase of consumption . $9,000 
Which again employs 900 more, at $10 --------~- 3 9,000 
They cost when idle TTT 900 
An increased consumption by that amount 8,100 
Which employs 810 more men, and so on. Torun this calculation 

out it will be found that— 

Week! a 
= eekly 
Effect of employing wages. consump- | weekly con- 
i sumption. 

1,000 idle men „.... $10 = $10, 000 $9, 000 
900 more idle me 10= 9, 8,100 
810 more idie men 10= 8,100 7,290 
729 more idle men 10 7,290 6,561 
656 more idle men 10= 6,560 5,904 
590 more idle men 10= 5,900 5,310 
531 more idle men 10= 6,310 4,779 
478 more idle men 10= 4,730 4,302 
430 more idle men 10= 4,300 430 3,870 
387 more idle men 10= 3,870 387 3,483 
348 more idle men ... 10= 3,480 348 3, 132 
313 more idle men 10= 3,130 313 2,817 
282 more idle men 10= 2,820 282 2,538 
254 more idle men 10 2,540 25i 2,286 
229 more idle men 10= 2,200 229 2,061 
206 more idle men 10= 2,060 206 1.81 
185 more idle men 10= 1,80 185 1,665 
166 more idle men 10= 1,660 166 1,404 
149 more idle men 10= 1,490 149 1.241 
124 more idle men 10 1,240 124 1.116 
112 more idle men 10= 1,120 112 1,008 
101 more idle men 10 1,010 101 909 
91 more idle men 10 910 91 819 
82 more idle men w= 820 82 738 
74 more idle men 19= 740 74 665 
67 more idle men w= 670 67 603 
0 more idle men b= 600 60 540 
54 more idle men 10= 540 5 486 
49 more idle men 10 490 49 441 
44 more idle men 10 440 44 396 
39 more idle men l= 39 39 351 
35 more idle men 10 350 35 815 
82 more idle men 10= 320 32 288 
29 more idle men — 10= 290 29 261 
26 more idle men sssssses. 1 A= 260 26 234 
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23 more idle men 
21 more idle men 
19 more idle men 
17 more idle men 
15 more idle men 
13 more idle men 
12 more idle men 
11 more idle men 
10 more idie men 
9 more idle men „.. 
8 more idle myn 
7 more Idle men 
6 more idle men 
5 more idle men 
4 more idle men 
4more idle men 
3 more idle men 
3 more idle men 
2 more idle men 
2 more idle men 
2 more idle men 
I more idle man 4 
1 more idle man 


9, 855 men set to work by employers, the first I, O0 idle men earning 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 = 
10 
10 
10 
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$88, 639 


Now, Mr. Chairman, this yearly burden to their friends and the com- 
munity of $512,460 is not only lifted, but their employment adds to 
the wealth of the country annually the sum of 84, 609, 228. 

Increased consumption can only come from increased wages and in- 
come to the masses, 

All increased income benefits first of all the farmer. 

A man receiving $2 a day consumes twice as much as he did when 
he received $1 a day. 8 

A dinner costing $1 takes ten times more raw material to produce it, 
in its great variety, than a 20-cent dinner. 

The consumption per capita of Americans averages three times as 
much as that of Europeans. 

When free-trade revenue-reform Democrats tell us that the removal 
of the tariff wil! not reduce wages because the Englishman, at two- 
thirds American wages, the Frenchman at one-half, and the Belgian 
at one-third, is not as effective per hour a workman, they tell what is 
absolutely untrue. It has not the slightest foundation, not even the 
semblance of truth. It is proved untrue by the admitted fact that the 
mechanics come from the work-shops in those countries into the work- 
shops in this country and are the most efficient workmen we have; 
and again the price the product of their labor done in Europe brings 
here proves that their labor is equally effective, hour for hour, as that 
of American mechanies. The fortunes piled up in Europe show that 
their masters are coining their sweat and blood into shekels with 
merciless greed and wonderful rapidity. Profits of manufacturers in 
Europe are double what they are to American manufacturers which is 
proved by the fact that the fortunes of manufacturers there average 
many times larger than they are in the same industries here, and are 
more certain year by year. 

The supplies for the worker's family from the shops are at extortion- 
ate prices, which is proved by the fact that the workingmen, all over 
Europe, have been compelled to establish co-operative stores to keep the 
wolf from the door, while like goods are sold in the shops at every street 
corner here so cheap that co-operative stores can scarcely find a place in 
America. 

Notwithstanding these indisputable facts we are urged to open our 
markets to this cruelly cheap labor under the plea of its being cheap. 
The American workman and farmer are not like the dog in the fable, 
to lose the substance fora shadow. They can not be deceived by telling 
them that by adopting free trade they can get every dollar’s worth of the 
things they now buy in this country for 95 cents after the tariff is re- 
moved, when they know that where they now receive $1 in wages they 
will then only get 50 cents. 

Mr. Chairman, do you think they are so wanting in intelligence that 
they will give up 50 cents in their day’s wages to save 5 cents in price» 
on what they buy? 

Mr, Chairman, in his article in the North American Review for Jan- 
uary, 1890, Mr. Gladstone confirms every word I have said concerning 
profits in this country andin Europe, refuting one and all the free-trade, 
revenue-reform Democratic statements concerning the large profits of 
American manufacturers as compared with English, with cruel frankness, 
in the following words: 

No adversary will, I think, venture upon answering this by saying that the 
rofits are larger in protected than in unprotected industries. rst, because 

e best opinion seems to testify that in your protected trades profits are hard 
pressed by wages. 


I shall return to this subject before I close. 
Mr. Chairman, gentlemen talk about things that are cheap, chea 


cheap, and mean, mean as they are cheap in oppression of the people 
who produce them, di ly mean in what they seek. I want to 


r 
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ask the gentleman from New Vork, if he is present, if to-morrow he 
would take as a gift all the cotton s that will be consumed in this 
country for the next twelve months, if they could be landed in New 
York and freely distributed among all men in pan to what they 
bought last year for their needs; I ask him if he dares to take them? 
Where is he or any other man on that side of the House that would ? 
What does the gentleman Trom Ohio [Mr. OWENS] say? Would you 
dare to take them and throw out of employment all the men in the 


cotton mills of this country, leaving themselves, wives, and children 


to starve? 

Mr. OWENS, of Ohio. Let me ask youa question? 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. I asked you a question. An- 
swer me that question, and then you may ask me one, 

Mr. OWENS, of Ohio. I will answer you. I will say, Les, I 
would take them.“ 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. And throw out of employment 
all the men, women, and children now employed in the cotton mills? 
Mr. OWENS, of Ohio. Now, will you answer me this question? 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. Would you throw out of em- 


` ployment all the people in the mills by taking them? 


Mr. OWENS, of Ohio. Has the farmer of the West as much money 
as your manufacturers in the East? 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. There is not a class 

Mr. OWENS, of Ohio. Why do you not answer my question? 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. I will answer it now, if you will 
let me finish my sentence. There is no class of people in this coun- 
try engaged in any industry whose business is so sure, whose percent- 
age of profits is so large in any series of twenty years, who hold their 
property so firmly and tenaciously, and leave so much to their heirs 
when they die as the farmers of this country. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] The statistics will show it, and I have them if you care for 
them. 

Now, I want to ask, See oer asa whole, gentlemen if they will 
take the woolen goods and throw out of employment all the men en- 
gaged in that industry. Do you not know that there is nothing so 
expensive as a gift of goods to people in the place of giving them em- 
ployment and wages? Do younotknow that when you throw 15, 000 


men out of employment it results in throwing 125,000 out of employ- 


ment in the long line of men each supplying the wants of the other? 

I want to ask the gentleman, what is meant by taxes? What are 
taxes? I would like to have some gentleman on the other side that can 
descant so eloquently about robbing men by taxation tell me what taxes 


are. 

Mr. BOATNER. It is a contribution of the citizen for the support 
of the Government. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts, What does that mean when it 
is reduced to its last analysis? 

Mr. BOATNER. It means money, 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. What does it mean and what 
does it do? 7 

Mr. BOATNER. It is to pay the expenses of the Government. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. Well, now, can you give me a 
definition of it? 

Mr. BOATNER. It does not mean for you to take my money and 
give it to another individual. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. It certainly means the doing of 
just that. If you reduce taxation to its last analysis it is purely and 
only a division of labor, and the money taken out of men’s pockets by 
taxation is put into the pockets of other men in wages for labor or 
material, 

Ten men go into a new country. Nine of the men say to thé tenth: 
If you work on aschool-house and the roads for a year, when the end 
of the year comes we ten will divide equally our total products for the 
year, instead of the ten working on the road and school-house each a 

of the time.“ That is what taxation is and that is all that it is. 
y, you talk as if the taxes were taken and dumped into the Atlantic 
and as if there was no good done with them. 

If you expend the taxes wisely and economically and to the profit of 
the people, itis comparatively immaterial how much you take in taxes, 
because the people get it back again. You show me a place like New 
England, where they vote taxes freely for roads and school-houses, and 
I will show you a country worth living in; and you show mea place 
in the Southern States where there is not a decent road to travel in, not 
a decent school to send your children to, and not a decent church to 
worship in, and I will show you a place where taxes are low. 

Mr. MCRAE. Have you ever been there? 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. Yes, sir; I have been all through 
there and I know all about it. 

Mr. McRAE. You are not stating the facts, however. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. I said a place in the South. 
Have not you a place in the South where they have poor roads and 
school-houses? 

Mr. MCRAE. Yes; and I expect you have in the North, too. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. Certainly; but they average a 
hundred-fold better than they do in the South. 

Mr, Chairman, by a table marked A, which follows, the reports from 


industries, covering $139,588,391 of imports, is given. It would have 
taken 248,593 workmen to producethem. The iron schedule, marked 
B, shows 9,540 more men would have been employed on iron, and the 
persons employed on the whole schedule of imported manufactures is 
estimated to be 762,745 people. Does not this solve the question as to 
what will relieve the farmers? The free-trader’s remedy is to destroy 
manufactures, or a portion of them at least, and put more persons into 
agricultural pursuits, or reduce their wages one-third, which woul 
reduce their power to consume by one-third, Mr. Chairman, I w 

to say further to the honorable gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OWENS] 
and the honorable gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE] and to all 
the gentlemen on the other side, that pass the McKinley bill and t 
country will enter upon an era of prosperity such as this country an 
no other ever before experienced. 


A.—Table showing dutiable imports, 1889, and the number of men, women, 
and children who would have been employed in producing them in this 
country. . 


Kind of goods. 


Cotton hosiery. .. .. 2,013 20,126 
Musical instruments 
7 8,000 
Steel billets 3, 250 
ire-arms ..... 800 
Coal-tar dyes. 1,500 
Knit (co! 19; 000 
Cotton manufactures (dy 
bleached, colored, ete), 3,089 
Silks 122 85, 000 
85, 485 100 
2, 445, 379 1,600 
9, 609, 687 13, 332 
cial) 979 2,150 
Thread, twine, 3 420 800 
arns .. ma 320 600 
669, 669 338, 050 1,750 |... 39, 800 
tle 362,537 | 2, 250 100 . 2,430 
741.295 5,000 5,000 | 5,000 | 15,006 
869, 957 150 1, 250 . . 1,400 
PAN 420, 822 200 50 50 300 
Cotton manufactures, not 
bleached, dyed, etc.; bleach- 
ed, dyed, colored, eto... 3, 899, 294 2,300 4,000 7 7,600 
Tron and steel forgings........... 164, 292 N 75 
Iron and steel manufactures 
of cotton ties, hoops, bands, 
to. — 1. 807, 532 2,000 |.. 2,000 
431, 839 1,000 1.000 
574,738 500 500 
1,435, 331 2, 000 
2, 465, 394 329 
> 2,542,383 659 
1, 49,811 65 
860, 703 775 
654, 651 1,500 
Earthenstone and china, 5, 422, 949 10, 500 
Chains of iron and steel. 84. 600 45 
Knit goods (wool) 623, 736 900 
Fish 105, 092 5, 800 
8. 000 
50, 000 
Furs dressed on the skin (not 
including manufactures of 
R OLIA EEA N 5, 328, 056 550 
139, 588, 301 | 94,553 | 85,657 | 9,906 | 248,593 


B.—Iron schedule. 
[Based on returns for year ending June 30, 1887.] 


Description, 


Tron wis yerens to imported serap. . . esse sees 
Bar and structural iron and steel, also billets, slabs, blooms, 
r v snipeytapvoewastcubeiede uae 
Plates, sheets, and corrugated iron and 
Wire rods, nails, screws, and wire... 
Nuts, washers, bolts, railroad fish-p} 
iron, and tubes of steel .......... 
Tron and steel rails. . . . . rons 


eee 


There are about 23,000,000 workers in this country; 10,000,000 of 
farmers; 5,000,000 of those farmers are raising cotton and tobacco. We 
export, aside from cotton and tobacco, about 5 per cent. of our farm prod- 
ucts; therefore if we can find employment in other industries of 5 per 
cent. of the half million, making 250,000 persons, all the farm pred- 
ucts could be consumed in this country, and thus the prices of farm 
products advanced and the farmer secure his proper protection, which 
he has thrown away by overproduction; and it is, as we see in the case 
of Canada, the only ble solution for the present depression of the 
farming industry. it conceivable that by adopting the McKinley 


1890. 
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85 
bill, which gives living wages to mechanics in producing things that 


require 700,000 ple, 250,000, if necessary, will not very y find 
employment in factories that now exist, which my friend from Texas 


[Mr. Mitts] tells us are not more than three-quarters of the 
time and are fully equipped to produce all these things. 

This is my remedy, running the factories on full time and thus re- 
lieving the farming industry of its surplus workers and depression. By 
the figures given of the effect of employing one thousand men, that they 
furnish employment to nine times as many more, necessarily and in- 
evitably it will be seen that by putting into active mechanical pursuits 
from twenty-five to fifty thousand only of persons not now engaged in 
mechanical pursuits will necessarily employ many more than the 250,- 
000 in excess in agricultural pursuits. 

But, Mr. Chairman, they tell us that Europe is so far away that we 
need not fear her competition, when the fact is that the economic dis- 
tance from Boston or New York to Europe is not 50 miles. Is there a man 
on this floor who believes that a factory at Baltimore running at half the 
expense for wages of a factory in Washington, other things being equal, 
would not drive out of existence the Washington factory ? and Europe 
is not economically as far from New York to Boston as Baltimore is from 
Washington in the whole range of things rted from Liverpool to 
Boston or New York, as is proved by the following table. 

For a fair comparison of steam-ship with railroad freights we take the 
articles named, giving theaverage rate by steam-ship from Liverpool to 
Boston, then the railroad charge on the same merchandise for less than 
ear-load lots from Boston to the points named, the amount in all cases 
being computed for gross tons: 


Steam- ship freight tariff on dutiable merchandise from Liverpool to Bos- 
ton. The rates are for gross tons (2,240 pounds). Distance from Iiv- 
erpool to Boston 2,916 miles. 


Liver- 
1 d Boston west. Miles. 


Articles. 


ton. 


Chomicals, ash 
Flax and hemp, manufactured 
1 goods 


$1.21 8 

1.21 8 

4.21 8 

1.52 26 

1.42 44 

2.42 4“ 

2.42 |. 4 

1.56 44 

Tron and 1.81 50 

2.53 99 

3.68 99 

ble. 4.84 99 

Korien $ 1 — — 
‘fancy goods. ý 

Fruita SA 4.24 j.. 99 

Hair ssa 4.24 |... 99 

Hats, bonne 4,24 99 

Silk go 4.24 99 

Soap 3.02 99 

Zine 2.42 99 

Cottons 4.24 151 

Cutlery .. 4.24 151 

Leather 3.63 151 


But, Mr. Chairman, they say the tariff isa tax, and their compassion 
is aroused for the farmer. ‘‘The farmer is taxed, terribly taxed, so 
that he is burning his corn,“ and we hear Corn! Corn! Burning 
his corn!“ when it is cheaper for any prairie farmer to burn his corn that 
he can raise for 10 centsa bushel than it is to buy coal at $5.50 per ton. 
The fact is, as the following table will show, as far as it goes, that 
farmers in this country can buy their agricultural implements upon an 
average of 25 per cent. less than like agricultural implements cost at 
retail in England. I have found it impossible to get prices for the whole 
line of agricultural implements in both England and America, but from 
my investigations I am satisfied that were the list to cover all im- 
plements used by farmers it would be quite as favorable to the Amer- 
ican farmer as compared with the English as the list herewith given. 


Prices of agricultural implements in America and England, 


Prices in England. 
Articles, 


John G. 
Rollins. 


J. & F. Samuel- 
Howard. son & Co. 


One-horse steel plow 
Two-horse steel plow.... 
Potato digger 
Two-horse mowing-mac! 


Unremunerative as prices are to the farmer just now, he must re- 
member that all producers suffer when they overproduce. 


Mr. Chairman, as I have before stated in reply to the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE], taking all persons in agriculture 
there is no business so secure and in which the profits are so uniform 
and so as in that of farming. The capital deceased farmers leave to 
their chil averages many larger than that of any class of 
workers, as I shall show in discussin, ig he uncertainties of business life. 

Again, it can not be shown by the that the tariff taxes an Ameri- 
can farmer or wage-worker pay under the McKinley bill on the 
prime necessities of life here are not as much as the English farmer or 
wage-worker pays, The statistics show that an Eüglish family of four 
persons consumes— 


20 pounds of tea, tariff tax 12 cents. . 
4 pounds of coffee, tariff tax 2 cents. 


Total .... . . 0. ——.— ——.—— AS 


He is also taxed on window-glass in his tenement and on scores and 
scores of things free from taxation in this country. 

There is not a single person who objects to the raising of the revenue 
necessary to the support of this Government under a protective tariff 
that has suggested or can suggest a system of taxation n to 
raise revenue for its support that will be so little felt by the farmers 
and wage-workers of the country, Will they tell us how they would 
raise the revenue, exactly how they would adjust taxation if 
had the power to do so? Their es are as unreasonable and 
statements are as untrue con g the effect of the protective tariff 
as it is possible for men to make. Not a word is said by them but that 
is in direct, emphatic and vehement advocacy of free trade, pure and 


simple. 

It would look to an uncharitable person as though their whole effort 
was directed to inducing the people to repudiate all obligations of 
every name and nature, to support the public weal. It tends only in 
the deception of the masses of the people to make them sordid and 
mean. Not a noble, poue utterance has escaped their lips upon 
the revenue system of this country since this debate began. A stranger 
and foreigner listening to them from the gallery would think that their 
hatred of the Government and its whole fiscal system had never been 
exceeded, even in the days of thirty years ago, which, of course, can 
not be true. 

The free-trade revenue-reform democrat tells us that he has a strik- 
ing example of the disastrous effect of free trade in Massachusetts 
and New England; that farms there are selling for less than it would 
cost to put the buildings on the farms, and fore the protective 
policy has done nothing for New England. The following table will 
show the condition of the farming industry in Massachusetts to-day as 
compared with previous years. The fact is that there is no industry in 
Massachusetts on the whole more prosperous, while the farm lands away 
from large manufacturing villages are exceedingly low in price. The 
railroad and telegraph have brought the prairie lands of the West into 
competition with the farm lands of New England to such an extent as 
to make it unprofitable to raise the staple products in large quantities 
there. In fact not one acre in ten in the hill country of New England 
a successfully cultivated in competition with the prairie lands of 

e West, 


———k—d.— $2, 40 


——— 2 > 


Massachusetis agriculture. 
[Third volume, Census Reports, 1885.] 


1885, 
Value of total farm products ............. $48, 000, 000 
Value of farm pro; > $216, 000, 000 
Area of cultivated 939, 000 
Persons engaged in 77,500 
Wages paid . . $6, 390,000 


The lands of New England were cleared, improved, and divided into 
farms of 40 to 200 acres when the irie lands of the West were in- 
accessible. In all but Eastern Maine the improved land averages to 
be at an angle of 15 degrees from the level, with some of it reaching 
45 degrees. In these small, rocky farms, with brakes and brush strug- 
gling to choke out the grass, there is no staple product of animal or 
grain that can be produced at double the cost of the same on prairie 
fields of 200 to 1,000 level acres each. On these small farms all the 
profits derived from them for a hundred years have been put into 
buildings costing from $1,500 to $5,000 per farm, averaging at present 
prices to cost about $2,500. 

There, as the world over, buildings thirty years old are valued at 10 
to 50 per cent. of their cost. This is equally true of both city and 
country buildings of all kinds, West as well as East, when valued in ad- 
dition to land values, but the depreciation averages twice as much on 
country buildings as in those of the city. The case of these farms is 
precisely the same as that of one of the richest farms I ever saw, in Cen- 
tral Indiana, the buildings on which cost $24,000, and the 200-acre farm 
sold for an even $20,000, so near a town of 10,000 inhabitants that a 
part of it was being cut up into building lots. 

Modern means of e por ce and improved farm machinery are 
sure for the nextone h years to throw out of cultivation all lands 
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not of the richest soil and the most easily cultivated and reduce to the 
minimum all farm-land values. But for her factories and workshops 
New land farms to-day would be hardly worth taking as a gift. 

Mr, irman, a few words now on manufactures. In practical 
manufacturing, by perfectly reliable statistics covering any period of 
twenty years in normal conditions, it is proved that the net gain to 
capital used in man of any staple article, the profit to the 
capital used, is no more than interest on the same amount of capital 
loaned on first-class security during the same period. The statistics 
open to all in the American Almanac prove that to be true. In the 
year 1887, for example, it was not 4 per cent. 

Of course all are obliged to sell the same grade of goods at the same 
price, notwithstanding there are as many different ‘‘costs’’ as there 
are factories. Take all the corporations engaged in the woolen indus- 
try, or those engaged in the cotton industry, or in any other one of any 
group of factories manufacturing a thing for the million, and divide 
the number of factories in any one group into three parts, and it will 
be found that the middle part can sell their goods for no more than 
they cost tothem. The manufacturers in the lower group of least skill 
can not get for their goods as much as they cost them, and those in the 
third that are the most skillful, getting the same price as the other 
two parts, will make a profit on their mills that equals the loss of cap- 
ital incurred by the lowest third, plus interest on the whole body of 
capital employed by all the manufacturers engaged in that particular 


Thus capital is constantly changing from the least skillful and in- 
telligent in management tothe most skillful. Operatives in each mill 
make the same free exertion, work the same number of hours, and get the 
same pay, It is, therefore, of not the slightest economic consequence 
to the operatives for whom they work or in whose hands the title to 
the capital that employs them resides. Their only concern is that 
there shall be enough capital to give them constant employment. That 
one man or set of men are losing capital to ultimate failure, and an- 
other set of men are gaining what the first set lose, and adding enough 
more to their capital to produce the larger and larger quantities that 
increase in population and increased wants of the same population 
demand, is of no consequence to them. 

The diagram is as follows: 


It will be seen that the profit on the product of the whole group of 
manufacturers is 6} per cent. to cover the interest and net gain. While 
the most skillful manufacturer makes 38 per cent. and the next 29 and 
the third 2.6, the other three lose a sum equal to the whole profits on 
the whole product of the eight, lacking 6} per cent. 

I have taken an extreme case to make the fact plain, but such diver- 
gence as the 38 per cent. shows, does not average to happen annually to 
one manufacturer in five thousand, and not more frequently here than 
in England. 

The elements in production are: 1. Capital; 2. Material; 3. Labor; 
4. Direction; 5. Compulsion; 6. Invention; and these extreme cases 
are always the result of invention, and in addition thereto the supe- 
rior advantage in all five of the elements, as in the case of Andrew 
Carnegie, with natural gas, patented machines, skill in securing ex- 
ceptional amounts of work, wonderful genius in direction, and an im- 
mense plant without making to the consumer the slightest advance in 
price of the articles produced; in fact, he sold them for less than his 
competitors. 

This transfer of capital from the possession of one man to another 
among manufacturers is not of the slightest economic consequence to 
the consumer, excepting in this, that it is always a great advantage to 
him because the struggle of the middle and lower third to compete 
with the upper third compels a very great reduction in price. Manu- 
facturers are no exception to the rule that ‘‘ necessity is the mother of 
invention.” 

Scarcely an invention was made in this country, so far as known, 
until after the adoption of the protective system and the building up 
of workshops and factories. Patents are now issued at the rate of 500 
a week. 

Three-fourths of all the great advances made in the physical condi- 
tions of man in the last hundred years, particularly in the last fifty 


Fears, have been the result of inventions made in America. These in- 


ventions are not made upon the farm; they are not made in the facto- 


~ ries producing the lower and coarser goods, but they are made in the 


factories where the highest skill and ability are required. They are not 
made by one man alone in his garret, unless he has first been wrought 


to an intense purpose in some factory which turns out a product of 
high order; they are made in the workshop and factory. 

Neither is a successful invention, with rare exceptions, ever wrought 
by one mind alone, but by the contact of mind with mind, when in- 
tent upon accomplishing the same thing, and their united effort con- 
verging to one point by some mysterious Jaw not yet divined, some one 
of them accomplishes the purpose all had in view; and when it takes 
form in the model or drawing that shows it and is presented to the 
Patent Office, the inventor finds that there are others who are very 
sure they are entitled to the invention, and honestly so because where 
one mind reaches the point several other minds are so near it that they 
can not distinguish in their experiments between nearness and the 
actual doing of the thing. This accounts for so many infringement 
suits and interferences that are honestly contested on both sides. 

Our free-trade, revenue-reform Democrats of the South have no 
more conception of the mental and physical conditions of a northern 
factory than an American savage has of Greek. Think of it; the great 
minister of finance of the Democratic party, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. MILLS], goes up into Rhode Island and tells us that we do not 
know in this country, and can not find out, how to make seamless 
stockings; when the machine for making them was invented in New 
England by Mr. Shaw and patented in this country and run here long 
before it was run in Europe. The fact is we have absolutely nothing 
to learn of Europe in manufacturing as compared with what she has 
to learn of us. Wecan and do manufacture everything as cheap as 
anywhere in the world, counting hour for hour, when we demand a 
fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work. We will not manufacture things 
the pay for the doing of which in other countries is from 1 cent to 2 
centsan hour. Such thingsare the only things we do not attempt. 

Read the following list of American patents, which only covers a 


fraction of them: 
AMERICAN INVENTIONS. 


Steam navigation. Bolt machine. 
Cotton gin, Telegraph. 
Planing machine. Telephone. 
Blanchard lathe. Type-writers. 


Duplicate system. 
All agricultural machinery. 


High explosives, 
Pin machines, 


All leather machinery. Torpedoes. 

All boot-and-shoe machinery. Electric railroads, 

Sewing machine. Smokeless powder. 
Revolving fire-arms. Bigelow carpet looms. 
Rotary printing press. The Crompton fancy loom, 
Artificial ice. Knowles fancy loom. 


More than three-fourths of all advance in manufacturing due to Amer- 
ican machines. 

But a sugar bounty of 2 cents a pound shocks the sensitive nerves 
and violates the consciences of the free-traders. Horrible! If you give 
a bounty to those who raise sugar, how can you help giving a bounty 
to those who raise wheat or corn or oats? Where are yon going to stop 
if you enter on such a perilous policy? Do you not know if you take 
strychnine, belladonna, or aconite as medicine you can not help com- 
mitting suicide with them? Do you not know that if you eat any salt, 
pepper, or mustard you can not consistently avoid the conclusion that 
you ought to make them your sole article of food? And if you use any 
vinegar you ought, if consistent, to abandon water and only drink vin- 

r? 


Mr. Chairman, we can prove to you that you will surely make your 
entire diet of mustard, ór pepper, or salt, if you use them at all, by the 
result in those who drink alcohol. You know this is true in the case 
of the use of alcohol from many examples in illustrious men, and if 
it is true of alcoholic drink it must be true of salt, pepper, mustard, 
or sugar, and if you give a bounty on sugar you must give a bounty 
on ull other things. Bounty on sugar! Unjust! Unconstitutional! 
These guardians par excellence of the Constitution, how their pious souls 
have suffered in recent years! They were the i ians of the 
Constitution thirty years ago against the wicked machinations of these 
same robber baron manufacturers and mud-sills of society, as they 
then called the wage-workers and manufacturers of the North. 

They were so solicitous for the safety of the Constitution that they 
then hunted these same wicked robber barons and mud-sills with sword 
and shot and shell. Their present hatred of everything savoring of 
encouragement to and protection of those masters of industry and wage- 
workers who develop the mechanical, intellectual sentiment and prac- 
tices of our country is expressed in bitter speech and hateful acts, 

Bounty! What is a bounty? The illustration and simple state- 
ment of a fact is worth more than pages of historical declamation and 
prophecy. A community of one hundred men find they are raising more 
wheat than they can consume and can not find a profitable market in 
which they can dispose of their surplus wheat for the sugar they need. 
They say to one of the one hundred, Now we are buying a total of 10 
tons of sugar a year. If you will give up raising wheat and make sugar 
instead we will buy the 20,000 pounds of sugar you can easily make, 
and we can get a good price for our wheat. We will therefore pay you 
the market price outside of our community for your sugar. t ar- 
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rangement is in the interest of all of us. His reply is, No. I can 
‘not get as much for my 10 tons of sugar as you will get for 90 per 
cent. of our present wheat crop unless I can get 4 cents a pound for my 

, and the world’s market price of sugar is only 2 cents a pound, 
I will still raise wheat, and one of you may raise the sugar. They 
reply, No; you are more skillful in raising sugar than any of us. To 
make it even all around we will give you 2 cents a pound on every 
‘pound of sugar you raise. In fact, we know we shall get more for our 
wheat crop and shall be richer by this proposed arrangement.“ 

Bounties! Every Staté gives bounties to its agricultural societies; 
to its normal schools to train a ‘‘ favored few’’ to teach the whole; to 
all its schools. Every man gives a bounty to each son he sends to col- 
lege, theoretically lessening the inheritance of all the rest of his chil- 
‘dren. The principles of protective tariff and of bounties are applied 
in every family, in every school district, in every town and every State, 
as well as by Congressional enactment in every day of the nation’s life. 
Show me a man who never loans, spends, or gives a dollar unless he is 
certain of a 6 per cent. return upon it in some form or who regulates 
his life upon the teaching of college political economy, and I will show 
you a man hated by all his fellows and too mean to be patiently tol- 
erated in any community; and if all the men of the country were of 
that kind we should go back to barbarism in three generations, 

We know Gladstone’s taunting remark to American manufacturers 
is absolute truth and that every dollar of difference in wages in Amer- 
ica over those of England goes into the pockets of the wage-worker. 

What gravels these Southern political economists of the English free- 
trade school is that wages are higher in America than in Europe. 
They think they could get as good prices for their cotton and buy the 
products of the Northern factories and workshops cheaper if they 
could only break down American wages to the English level. They 
know what they want and think they can get it through the Demo- 
cratic party by bringing it into power with the assistance of their 
Northern allies. 

This is notoriously true. It is thoroughly understood in England and 
all Europe. Gladstone is only the most conspicuous among scores of 
Englishmen who have freely testified to these facts. 

The protective tariff is of no advantage to manufacturers as such. 
Of course it enables us to manufacture many times more things and a 
larger quantity of each thing, thns making a place for a score of man- 
ufactures where there would not otherwise be ten. To remove or re- 
duce the tariff at any given time would bring financial disaster to two- 
thirds of the manufacturers then existing, but the third having the 
largest capital and most approved plant would buy up the deserted 
factories and workshops for asong. In two or three years, when the 
wage-workers have by starvation been compelled to accept wages at 
European rates, two-thirds will then be started up. 

No one else would have the capital and the reputation for their goods 
which gives command ofthe market. These rich, greedy, and unscrupu- 
lous free-trade manufacturers who (and their fathers before them) made 
every dollar of their present fortunes under protection, and now are 
willing to see their young, enterprising, energetic, and cou us com- 
petitors of small capital ruined, that they may gobble up their factories 
to increase their fortunes, would coin money out of the sufferings of their 
fellow-men. 

If five years from the day free trade came these men would have 
doubled their fortunes; two years of stagnation would starve their 
operatives into subjection. 

On the other hand, these smaller manufacturers, in patriotic love of 
country and a fellow-feeling for the men at the loom and work-bench, 
some of whom are their fathers, brothers, and cousins, and all of whom 
were so recently their companions as wage-earners, are fighting a hard 
battle with greedy importers and traders, whose profits at the expense 
of their customers are from twice or four times as much on many im- 
ported goods as on better goods of the same kind which are sold at the 
same prices to the consumer, 

The consumers are literally deceived and robbed by these cheap and 
inferior European imitations of American goods, notably in guns and 
cutlery, as is illustrated in the address of the honorable gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Burrows]. 2 

Free trade can not successfully dispute these facts. I have seen two 
factories closed up and hundreds thrown out of employment in my 

district by a small reduction of the duty on worsteds; so with 
many textile fabrics. The tin-plate industry was thus utterly de- 
stroyed. Nothing that it is possible for the United States Congress to 
do, if done, would so quickly and so surely make the rich richer and 
the poor poorer as the enactment of an English free-trade tariff or a 
tariff for revenue only, 

The conrse of deductive reasoning, as opposed to the inductive, al- 
Ways pursued by free-trade-revenue-reform Democrats, announcing 
theories and refusing to consider facts, deserves, as it has received, only 
contempt from Bacon to Darwin. The whole is made up of parts. To dis- 
cuss and declaim of the aggregate, as of a character differing from any 

one of, or all of its parts, is as reasonable as to collect a ton of matter 

and examine it with a telescope a mile off to know the component 

pan of any one of its particles. Yet such folly is always perpetrated 
every speech made by a Democrat on the tarif question. 


~ 


The Leste Sar en from Texas [Mr. Mitis] indicates that 
the economic wisdom of any people is measured by its foreign com- 
meree, and proceeds to prove it by showing that the people of Bel- 
gium, with a foreign commerce of $83 per capita, are far wiser than 
those of Switzerland, because Switzerland has a foreign trade of only 
$71 per capita. The Argentine Republic, with $69 per capita foreign 
trade, must be far ahead, in economic wisdom, of Germany which has 
only $34 per capita foreign trade; and that Uruguay, way down in 
South America, that exports horns, hoofs, and hides,” has the magnifi- 
cent foreign commerce of $80 per capita, while the foreign commerce 
of the United States is only $24 per capita. 

Says the honorable gentleman: ‘‘ Look at the pitiable figures which 
I hold in my hand. We should blush to tell it,“ etc. Can folly an- 
nounce a more foolish postulate or reach a more ridiculous climax? 

Mr, Chairman, I do not think the gentlemen who are disc 
these economic questions and opposing the protective tariff are aware 
from what classin the community manufacturers spring. The intensity 
of their labors in the business life when they have been successful, the 
disasters that await them and their children after them, are little 
realized by the gentlemen on this floor, and in other places, who so 
freely misrepresent them. 

Of every 100 men in business in Worcester in 1845— 


24 were out of business in 5 years, 

50 were out of business in 10 years, 

67 were out of business in 15 years, . 
87 were out of business in 20 years, 

95 were out of business in 25 years. 


That is to say, ifa young man of twenty-five began business on any 
given day, when he was thirty-five years old more than one-half of the 
men who were his business associates would have gone outof business, 
aud when he was forty-five only one in six would remain to keep him 
company. 

The number of individuals engaged in the eight leading manufact- 
uring industries in Worcester in 1840 was 30. 

28 began as journeymen. 

2 only were sons of manufacturers. 

14 of the 30 failed. 

14 died or retired from business with property. 

Only 3 of the sons of the 30 now have any property or died leaving 


any. 
The numberof individuals engaged in the ten leading manufacturing 
industries in 1850 was 75, of whom 68 began as journeymen. 
6 only were sons of manufacturers. 
41 of the 75 failed. 
30 died or retired with property. 
Only 6 ot the sons of the 75 now have any property or died leaving 
any. ; 
The number of individuals engaged in the eleven leading manufact- 
uring industries in 1860 was 107, of whom 101 were journeymen. 
6 only were sons of manufacturers. 
43 of the 107 failed. 
60 died or retired with property. 
Only 8 of the sons of the 107 now have any property or died leaving 


any. 

The number of individuals engaged in the ten leading manufactur- 
ing interests in 1878 was 176, of whom 

162 began as journeymen. 

15 only were sons of manufacturers. 

This is too recent a date to complete the statistics, as the history is 
not yet made. 

This statement as to the few in number of the sons of manufacturers 
who are successors of their fathers seems incredible, and superficial in- 
vestigators are disposed to dispute it; but it is certainly true as to the 
business men of Worcester at the periods I have mentioned. 

They and their fathers were personally known to me, as was their 
personal history. Probably in older places and countries a somewhat 
larger number of business men are succeeded by their sons; but it still 
remains true that very few men who are in business at any given time 
are the successors of their fathers, 

Of the 164 manufacturers in Worcester in 1878, there were 

81 machinists, ; 

39 boot and shoe manufacturers, 

17 carriage-makers, 

7 cloth manufacturers, 

7 fire-arms manufacturers, 

5 card manufacturers, 

4 iron founders, 

2 agricultural-implement manufacturers, 
1 car manufacturer, 

1 melodeon manufacturer. 

Of the fathers of these men, 72 were farmers (should have been 11 
in proportion to population), 

11 machinis 


11 blacksmiths, 
11 cloth-makers, 
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10 carpenters, 

6 shoemakers, 

6 tailors, 

§ boot and shoe manufacturers, 

4 tinsmiths, 

4 cabinet-makers, 

3 merchants, 

3 tanners, 

3 book-binders, 

2 carriage manufacturers, and 1 each of the following trades or 
businesses: 

Inventor, butcher, watch-maker, paper-maker, sea captain, sailor, inn- 
keeper, painter, millwright, card manufacturer, cutlery-maker, wheel- 

ight, and book-keeper. 

o, Mr. Chairman, these manufacturers are not tyrants, bribers, or 
robber barons. There is no body of men in the world more able, in- 
dustrious, self-sacrificing, and benevolent, whose ear is ever open to 
appeals for all benevolent objects, both in giving money and in assist- 
ing young men into business in competition with themselves, than the 
American manufacturer. He stands the peer of any living man. 
[ Applause. ] . 

Mr. PERKINS. I now yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HENDERSON ]. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, there is much in the 
pending bil! that meets my hearty approval. Being a sincere protec- 
tionist, I find, I say, much in this bill that meets my hearty approba- 
tion. IL am delighted with the provisions of the bill in respect to sugar. 
I would prefer a 75 per cent. cut with no bounty, but it is good as it is. 
That victory alone entitles the Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee to the gratitude of every citizen of the Republic. 
Nothing that has been proposed for years in the way of tariff legislation 
is so far-reaching and comprehensive for the benefit of the masses of 
the people, and I approve of it. 

I appreciate further that no tariff bill that has ever been brought 
before the American Congress has been so thoughtful of the agricult- 
ural interests of the country. No matter how cavalierly the subject 
may be treated by the other side of this Chamber, those of us who live 
in the agricultural regions, those of us who spring from the loins of 
ee to speak, know that this bill extends its arms to the 
agricultural interests of this country as no tariff bill has ever done be- 
fore. [Applause.] 

It is a delicate thing to criticise those who have charge of this bill 
on behalf of the majority. I wish that I could say amen to every pro- 
vision in this bill. It be that if I were a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee pry Gar heard all that was brought before that 
committee in the way of information and suggestion I might be willing 
to abstain from even a word of criticism upon any provision of the bill. 
I can imagine what a task it is to stand here in the center of this 
mighty Republic, surrounded by all its great throbbing and contending 
interests, and to adjust all their differences, and therefore it is with 
diffidence that I attempt to criticise this bill. 

But, sir, there are some features in it to which I can not give my 
assent. It is due to myself and to those whom I represent on this 
floor to indicate my disapproval of the bill in some respects, and I may 
go further in the Committee of the Whole in suggesting modifications. 
I understand that we import into this country every year some $17,- 
000,000 worth of hides. I will ask the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee [Mr. MCKINLEY] if I am correct in that. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Yes, 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Now, Mr. Chairman, I insist that 
hides should go upon the dutiable list. I believe thatis only fair play to 
the stock-raising interests of the country. I am perfectly willing to 
do the fair thing by every section of this country, but I demand fair 
play for those who are back of me, and I do not understand why we 
should undertake to protect all the varied industries of this country 
and yet stand by without a protest and see $17,000,000 paid out annu- 
ally to foreigners for the hides taken from the backs of their cattle, 
when we live in a nation that can furnish all the hides necessary to 
make the boots and the shoes, the harness and the leather trimmings, 
of the people of the entire Republic. [Applause.] 

Therefore, I want it to be understood that I can not give my ap- 
proval to that great defect in this bill, as I regard it, and if I can, with- 
out endangering the passage of this bill, I will try to amend it in this 
particular, 

But I must enter my protest against another feature of this bill, and 
that is the provision which reduces the tax on tobacco one-half. We 
are not yet ripe for that legislation. With the maimed soldiers of the 
Republic knocking at every door of this Capitol demanding justice and 

ition, with the other great demands upon the public purse which 
an not justly be ignored, I say this is no time to strike down the to- 
eco tax. 

I enter my protest against it, and in the Committee of the Whole I 
shall hope to beable to register my vote against that proposition, feel- 
ing it to be my duty todo so. Let the smoker and the chewer wait 
and pay their tax until the other more pressing necessities of our people 
are attended to. [Applause. ] 


Mr, Chairman, I may vote for this bill even plane eee 
0 


through my views in regard to it. I will not stop now to go over 
provisions of the bill that I would either criticise or commend. 

But even if I should vote for the bill as it is, gentlemen on the other 
side of this Chamber, or those back of them, can not criticise me, be- 
cause if I should take the bill as it is, compared with the Democratic 
64 bearer the Mills bill, it is like wholesome food compared with an 

digestible rock. [Applause on the Republican side.] I intend todo 
my duty fairly, to try to perfect this bill as well as I can, not ‘‘charg- 
ing! around as one who knows more than his coll es, not forgetting 
that I have not had the benefit of the information which gentlemen on 
the Committee on Ways and Means have had; but, with such light as 
I can gather upon propositions as to which Í am clear, I intend fairly 
to do my duty in trying to perfect this bill. 

I may vote for this bill as it is, upon another idea, if I can not have 
it perfected to my satisfaction. I realize that Congress is com 
two bodies. This bill is the product of the best judgment of the Re- 
publican members of the Ways and Means Committee. They have 
done their best, I doubt not. But Ido not forget that this measure 
will have applied to it also the wisdom of the other branch of Co 
and that afterwards it will have the benefit of the criticism and the 
counsel of a committee of conference of the House and Senate. SoI 
have no doubt that before this question is finally disposed of the peo- 
ple of this country will get such legislation as they need and such legis- 
lation as they demand. Feeling this, believing this, I record here no 
1 that might tend to endanger the final passage of this bill in tho 

ouse. 

I will crawl under no cloak to defeat a revision of the tariff, but 
modestly, patriotically, firmly, with such wisdom as I can command, 
I will do what I can to perfect this bill, for I can not conceal my dis- 
appointment because of increases made and reductions not made. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION, 

Much has been said during this debate about the depression in the 
agricultural regions. I am somewhat familiar with that depression, 
and, having lived from my young boyhood in an agricultural region, 
having spent the first twenty-one years of my life as a pioneer farmer, 
all of my relatives being agriculturists, all my political associations 
and most of the interests back of me being agricultural, I have not 
been insensible to the pulse-beat of the agricultural interests with 
which I have been and am so closely connected. 

To se e, the tariff has produced this depression is to state an ab- 
solute absurdity. I can not believe that any man in his serious judg- 
ment entertains that view. One proposition alone destroys it. We 
have had tariff for a century; but since the first solid protective duties 
were put on by the Republicans when they came into power in 1861 
we have had agricultural prosperity and flourishing activity such as 
this country never saw before that date. If, then, in the course of the 
fluctuations of trade we have had a little depression in the last year or 
so, can any man logically say that the one year of depression outweighs 
the twenty-nine years of agricultural prosperity? 2 

There are many causes whicn have been named and can ne named 
for this depression and there are many perhaps which human wisdom 
can not unfold. Speaking for the region whence I come, I know some 
of these causes. If we could sink to the lowest perdition all the 
grain-gambling exchanges in America agriculture would bound up- 
ward and the depression would vanish like darkness before the morn- 
ing sunlight. [Applause.] If you would wipe out these great gam- 
bling institutions which deal in millions more of grain than the soil 
produces, we would give much relief to the agricultural interests. 
When a coterie of daring men, with much money and more brass than 
money, can send up and down the prices of the agricultural produc- 
tions of this country at their will for personal gain, the agriculturist 
is in danger, and I am ready witha mailed hand to strike at that lead- 
ing cause of agricultural depression. 

Yet again, Mr. Chairman, I invite the attention of this House to 
one of the worst barriers to prosperity now confronting this great in- 
terest. I refer to that powerful combination in the city of Chicago, 
which, growing stronger and stronger, controls all the cattle-yards of 
the country to which our great Western herds are sent. I refer to the 
dressed-beef combine. It may not be a trust; you may not be able 
to establish clearly that it is a combine. They may not meet to- 
gether to mark up or down the prices of cattle or of beef-steak. But 
a confidential clerk in the house of one of the “big four“ can, smok- 
ing his cigar leisurely, pass by the confidential man representing an- 
other of the big four,” and say, Charlie, I suppose cattle ought to 
be about a cent and a half lower to-day; the answer is, Les, I sup- 
pose so, and he walks on. He meets another confidential clerk, and 
they exchange similar remarks. 

That day the price of every animal brought to Chicago goes down a 
cent and a half a pound. Under that powerful tyranny and accumu- 
lation of wealth and unconstionable nerve to sacrifice the interests of 
the farmer totheir own pockets, we have found that within the last few 
years the value of the cattle of the West has gone down from one-third 
to one-half, while the prices of the beef-steaks eaten on the tables of 
rich and poor have been held firm and have pressed upward. I tell 
you that the hand that can strike down that despo will go far 
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towards lifting up the agricultural interests of this country. [Ap- 

J] And I am glad to be a member of the Republican Congress 
that passes the first anti-trust and anti-combine bill that drives the 
dagger into the very heart of that combination. [Applause. ] 

In this connection I wish tosubmit a letter from a leading farmer in 
Towa, who happens to be in Washington, and who, in answer to my 
inquiry for the causes of the alleged depression in the farming regions, 
submits some views which I commend to the careful consideration of 
Congress. The writer, Hon. L. S. Coffin, is well and favorably known 
in my State. 


NATIONAL HoreL, Wasurscron, D. C., May —, 1890. 


Dear COLONEL: Replying to your favor vf late date relative to the financial 
condition of the farmers in Iowa and the causes of the present depression, real 
or 3 in e matters and low prices just now prevailing for farm 

ucts, I beg leave to say: As I think you alre: 7 know, I have been all my 
ife a farmer, and of the hard-fisted, hard-working kind, at that. Uptothetime I 
wassixty yearsofage I never heldany remunerative office. Every dollar lowned 
or had put into my farm to use had come out of the soil of that farm. Thirty- 
five years ago I went to Iowa and made a claim on wild land near Fort Dodge, 
forahome. When that claim was made there was nota settler between me 
and the Missouri River on the west, a distance of 135 miles, I am to-day living 
on the same identical pre-emption then 

Thad a good team, harness, and wagon, and good health, a will to work and a 
determination to make mea comfortable farm-home in that beautiful State. A 

rairie fire in '56 burned me out and one of my horses, my harness, and tools. 

traded the other horse for a land warrant to enter my land with, Ich ares. I 
had scarcely then $100 in the world. I have neverspeculatedin anything. All 
I have has come from legitimate farming. I have from time to time bought and 
added to the original quarter-section, paying sometimes as high as $20 an acre, 
until I now have in my home farm 720 acres, all under good cultivation, good 
buildings, and well stocked with blood cattle, sheep, h and horses, 

As you well know, I probably have given more time freely than almost any 
other man in Iowa in attending agricultural, dairy, and stock conventions and 
farmers’ institutes as one of the speakers, and that for some years I had charge 
of the agricultural department as editor of one of the leading local papers, and 
for six years a member of the board of managers of our State Agricultural So- 
ciety andState Fair. Ihave abased myself by this much egotism that you may 
see that I feel some right to claim I have some knowledge of the status of our 
farmers in Iowa, 

Part of the depression in 
rently so. That which is 
tle, why is it? 

Two causes in the main combined. The hard winters of three and four years 
ago on the t Western ranges frightened the capitalists who had put money 
there and they began to demand it of the ranchmen, and these men were forced 
to realize. To do this everything in the shape of hair, hoof. and horns” was 
thrown upon the Chi and other markets by the tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands, Good, bad, and indifferent came. The bad depressed the price of the 
good, Iowa high-grade, corn-fed steers suffered in the indiscriminate rush. 

Again, the “ big four“ at this time made their combine. This you know all 
about. To this was added the hostile attitude of the English privy council. 
Making the fear of contagious disease the excuse, they ordered that all American 
beeves should be slaughtered at the docks, knocking off by this order from ten 
to twenty dollars from every steer shipped there. 

The rush of cattle from the plains is nearly over. The low prices prevailing 
have stimulated export demand, and now the price of good steers, such as Iowa 
should only raise, is enbancing and is beginningto pay again. Hogs, when com- 
pared to priceofcorn, are g paying stock now. Weare not complaining at the 

resent prices for hogs. Corn brings to the skillful feeder from 30 to 40 cents. 

‘here is really no depression here, Our farmers are now also very largely turn- 
ing to dairying. This pays well now. Foryears I have been more or less a 

ical dairyman, ing both cheeseand butter. These products areto-day 

nas good demand, and at as good prices as the average for the last twenty 

gea and, if anything better, and cheese especially brings a good price. There 

not one-quarter enough made in the State to meet the demand for home con- 

sumption. It bringsto-day as good price as I ever sold it for in the last twenty 

tated Dairying is a good business to-day in Iowa. There is no real depres- 
sion here. 

Now as to the low price of corn and oats. A few years ago almost every 
farmer raised more or less of wheat. It was very uncommon to see a farmer 
buy his flour, Now it is more uncommon to find a farmer that does not buy 
his flour. For some reason, political I suppose, wheat failed us for atime; corn 
and hogs paid better. All the space on the farm and labor formerly devoted to 
wheat-raising were turned to corn and oats. The result is a greatly increased 
acreage of these. The last two years have been wonderful corn years, and the 
last the most wonderful yield of oats ever known in the State. More bushels 
to the acre and more pounds tothe bushel than ever had before, and then added 
to this the extra acreage and we have this enormous crop. 

Good crops of both corn and oats in the Eastern States gave but little demand 
for our overplus. There was simply a local overproduction. Many of these 
corn and oat raisers are renters, new-comers, and nners,who have not yet 
stocked up their farms so as to feed them out to advantage on the farm. When 
put into hogs, wool, mutton, or dairy products, these grains bring a good price 
now. Ihave seen the time when prices were much lower thannow. We have 
been compelled in 7 back to haul dressed pork by teams from 100 to 200 
= Ang then sell it for from $1.50 to $2 per cwt. Wheat, too, has been sold for 

centa, 

But allow me one point more. 

The best and the most sure criterion of the times in any country, State, or com- 
munity is the kind of chances and opportunities open for a young man who 
depends upon his own unaided head and hand to make a start in the world. I 
know every round of the ladder that a poor boy must climb to a comfortable 
recom ee faa’ old age, and I say without the fear of successful dispute there 
never has been a time in all the years of my life when the openings were so 
good for an industrious, temperate, and determined young man as now, right 
on the farm, in the State of Jowa, The demand for intelligent, competent young 
men as help on the farm is far beyond the supply. 

The same is true in the farmers’ home for young women for help for farmers’ 
households. It is almost impossible to get good helpin house or on farm. Now 
when there is work enough and more for all to do, and at good prices, far beyond 
8 of labor when I commenced my life as a hired hand, and when the 


iculture in Iowa is real and some is only appa- 
is local and temporary. First, low prices for cat- 


earned now will buy as much or more than two earned then, men may 

talk to me until doomsday of the terrible depression and hard times of the 
present and I will not believe it. 

I offered to a young man—a German—who had been with me some three 

, $350 and board to stay with me this year. No’; he had saved his wages. 


on 
when rightly understood, evidences of prospe 


farmer's r cheaper than he can raise them him only remedyis 

a national policy as will stimulate and build up large manufacturing 

near by, where he ean find markets for such eben ee. not bear long 

riage and which are always in demand in large towns. The production 

the great staples will and must be controlled by the Western farmer. The 

terests of the farmer, both East and West, lie in the largest possible increase 

large manufacturing industries, giving markets for all our products at our own 
oors. 


Most respectfully, 
Hon. D. B, HENDERSON, Member of Congress, Washington. 
TRUSTS, 


I now desire to reply to some of the Democratic statements about 
trusts. By the way, Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. Three minutes. 
You can say a good deal 


A MEMBEE (to Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa). 
in three minutes. Go on. : 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I will not undertake 
in three minutes a discussion of the question of ‘‘ trusts.” 

Mr. BLISS. I will give you three minutes more out of my time. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I thank the gentleman for his cour- 
tesy and will offer a few suggestions on this subject of “trusts.” It 
has been repeatedly charged here by the Democracy that protection 
produces trusts. 

My friend from West Virginia [Mr. Witson], one of the ablest men 
on the Democratic side ot the House, and a gentleman, if one treads 
the earth, stated the other day that when he was over in the old coun- 
try last year, he looked into the matter of trusts. He went and in- 
quired of a college professor about the matter, and the professor told 
him he never heard of a trust in that country. [Langhter.] Col- 
lege professors for some years have not, as a rule, been authority 
with me on these economic questions. My friend [Mr. Witson] made 
that statement to contradict the declaration of the Great Commoner 
of America, when, in 1888, he said that England was plastered over 
with trusts,” 

I shall not have time to enter into details on this question, but I will 
incorporate in my remarks the trusts named by Mr. Blaine as exist- 
ing in England and in Europe, and will invite the attention of 
friend Mr. WILSON and others to the evidence of Mr. Blaine on this 
point, He had access, I take it, to more than eollegs professors. Quick 
to ascertain what is going on in the world is Mr. Blaine. I will place 
his testimony side by side with the quotation from my friend Mr. WII 
SoNn’s speech, touching what is the fact over there in England; and I 
urge his attention at the same time to these trusts—almost all of them 
English trusts—the iron trust, the tin trust, the china and earthenware 
trust, the plate-glass trust, the foreign meee trust, the coffee trust, the 
undertakers’ trust, the carriage, cart, and wagon trust, the sheet-iron 
trust, the wooden-screw trust; and the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
McComas] told my friend Mr. WILSON the other day that he certainly 
could name some twelve trusts that he knew of in England. I only 
touch on this matter to settle the question whether there are trusts in 
England. I care not whether they are called trusts or combina- 
tions. 

Here is what Mr. Blaine said on his return from Europe: 

[Extract from a speech of Hon. James G. Blaine at Dover. Me., August 31, 1888.] 


Ladies and gentlemen, in some remarks at Portland a fortnight I had oc- 
casion to say that the President's attempt to charge the responsibility of what 
are known as “trusta’’ in the country to the protective „ as aN ees his 
last annual message, was utterly groundless and unjustifiable. I said then, as 
I repeat now, that trusts fiou: to a greater extent under the free-trade policy 
of England than er ee under the protective policy of the United States, and 
I gave one extreme instance in which the whale: business of burying the dead 
in the United Kingdom had been committed to a trust in which all under- 
takers were stockholders, and that rential bonds were issued upon this 
grim and ghostly trust for the finan market. 

I hold in my hand an extract which I had myself cut from a London paper, 
stating these facts in full. Immediately the er a class of editors who think 
that contradiction means t and that impudent denial well takes the 
place uf sober fact assailed me for having made an untrue statement, and one 
of them procured a télegram from London Rating Sat they did not in England 
even know what the phrase “trusts” implied. Neither did we in the United 
States until within two or three years, for it is simply a modern use of a word 
to describe that which has existed for a long time, namely, a combination of 
traders or manufacturers in a ie line to keep up the price of an article which 
they ry es be engaged in se and that form of combination or monopoly, 
or, as it is now called, trust, not only flourishes more rankly in England than 
in the United States, but it was from land and Englishmen that the com- 
mercial device was im into the United States. 

The London Iron e Circular of June 90, in referring to an instance to 
which I have elsewhere made an allusion, declares it to be “ the largest amal- 

ation of business firms which has ever been accomplished in England.” 

n July 14 the Iron and Steel Trades Journal, of London, said: The practice 
of combination to maintain pricesin certain branches of business is extending 
in England.“ It points out a great increase of combinations to sustain the 
iron trade.” It further says that “the makers of carriage, cart, and wagon 
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axles recently united ſor the of establishing an advance and that the 
alliance has succeeded in u 8 higher prices.“ 

Another statement sets forth that the manufacturers of sheet - iron have joined 
together to prevent free com tion, and that more than twenty firms have 
shared in the effort, the members of the union pledging themselves to abide as 
to price by the decision of the majority. another well known wood 
screw combination of Birmingham, which was the exemplar and precedent for 
‘whatever was attempted in the same line in this country, Still another, which 
has recently been ed to my notice, is a combination in some g. ro pot- 
tery, which, not being able to take in all the trade, attempted “to turn trades- 
men of other kinds against those who persisted in remaining out, and practi- 
cally boycotted them.” 

Imightcite many more, and worse, for I repeat, what I said before, that Eng- 
land is plastered over with these combinations, which are now called trusts in 
this country, and the men who denied cither knew nothing of the subject or 
were striving to conceal the truth. They may take either horn of the dilemma. 
‘The point that I made then, that trusts were in no hinf chargeable to a protect- 
ive system, but flourished even more freely and widely under a free-trade 
r is abundantly established, and is well known to all who choose to read 

trade journals of that kingdom, Now, as to American trusts, let me say 
this: That there is not one among all the trades in the land that derives its be- 
ing, owes its organization, or came up under the patronage of the National 
Government. Every one of them derives whatever sanction of law it posesses 
from the State government, generally one State, but sometimes several uniting 
in giving vitality to the organization of a trust, but in no case the Government 
of the United States. 

Take the Standard Oil trust, the whisky trust, the cotton-seed-oil trust, the 
sugar trust, and various coal trusts; take the whole list from A to Z,and not 
one of them stands upon or is supported by the authority of national law or 
the permission and specced of the National Government, The President, 
therefore, must have known—certainly he should have known—when he ar- 

trusts in a message to Congress, that Congress could not dissolve them 
when their charters were from State Legislatures or their organizations under 
Stato law. If he did not so understand it, obviously the Democratic House did. 
‘That trusts had no ble legal connection with the tariff has been confessed 
by the Democratic House, confessed by the Ways and Means Committee, con- 
fessod by Chairman MILLS, practically confe by every man that stood asan 
advocate of free trade. 

Take the Mills bili, that the House, or its committees, had under consideration 
for seven months, in which they were sonni to do the most radical things 
with our revenue laws that they dare. That bill, after {ts seven months’ incn- 
bation, left the House containing 41 sections, 67 octavo pages, more than 1,600 
lines, and 15,000 words, and it does not contain section or page or line or word 
or syllable relating, directly or indirectly, or in any way whatever, to trusts. 
The zeal with which the President started off to saddle the whole of the un- 
popularity of trusts on the protective tariff and upon the Republican party 
seems not even to have been heard of in Congress. 

Did they pu ly intend to affront the President by taking no notice of his 
suggestion or did the Democratic members of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House coolly accept the same conclusion that I stated at Portland, namely, 
that neither the President of the United States nor any private citizen of the 
United States could affect the existence of trusts or cure the abuses thereof by 
voice or vote in a national campaign. The President's charge that trusts had 


speech the Republi v 
ing favored trusta, to hold ond TCCCCC00 eat oi 9 
these speeches, when put upon . eee 
to bring the subject See They knew, if the President did not, that trusts 
were derived from State charters and did not exist under a national law. 

I leaye Mr. Blaine’s statement with the statement of Mr. McComas, 
who visited the Old World with Mr. WILSON, I understand, and the 
list of trusts that I have given him and they are but a few of the Eng- 
lish trusts or combines to fix prices—as an offset to the convenient ig- 
norauce of the English professor. 

England, free-trade England, is the proved and acknowledged birth- 
place and hot-house of trusts and combinations. If, then, they spring 
up, grow, blossom, and plunder the people in the free-traders’ heaven, 
how can it be truthfully claimed that this modern hyena is the offspring 


of protection? 
Mr. Chairman, another point. Hon. WILLIAM L. WIISON makes a 
Democratic confession. e said in this House May 1: 


In general terms, wo all know that a trust is the latest and most perfect form 
of combination among competing producers to control the supply of their prod- 
ucts, in order that they may di the terms on which they shall sell in the 
market and may secure release from stress of competition among themselves. 


And again he said: 

A trust isa consolidation of properties, a legal concentration of control. 

Historically, it grew out of the greatness and the necessities of the Standard 
Oil combination, 

Now, if trusts have only been born and attained their feet and have 
become able to walk during the last four or five years, which is true, 
only having achieved their able-bodied manhood under Mr. Cleveland’s 
Administration—they had been feeble and trying to walk a little be- 
fore that time—but if it be true that they have only attained their tull 
majority in this country within four or five years, how does it come 
that the ninety-five years when there were no trusts and when there 
‘was constant protection are lost sight of? The man is an ass who 
wants to be understood as believing that the tariff creates the trusts. 
Applause. ] 

But if the tariff creates the trust, another 1 — a Where do you get 
the four leading trusts of thiscountry—the Stan Oil trust, the cot- 
ton-seed trust, the anthracite-coal trust, and the whisky trust, the great- 
est and most powerful in the country? Have they any parent? Are 
these four great Democratic trusts bastards? [Laughter and applause. ] 
They have no protection, none whatever. There is no tariff duty on 
any one of them, and yet to-day they are the t trusts in the Re- 
pee Answer this, gentlemen, when you of the tariff being the 

ther and the mother of trusts. [Laughter and applause.] But you 


do not mean it, You are too smart to believe anything of the kind. 
You know too much to credit it. But if you are going to apply that 
rule at all you had better wait until you get into some dark district of 
the country where the people do not read the papers; 

It will not do to bring up and maintain such a doctrine as that in de- 
bate on the floor of the House of Representatives. There is no founda- 
tion for it whatever. The tariff has created no trusts. But I will tell 
you what is true, Mr. Chairman. Strike down protection, leave the 
industries of this country to grapple unprotected against the chea 
labor from abroad, and the combinations and trusts that now ka 
every industry in Europe, reaching with strong arm into the tea and 
the coffee and the sugar industries of every country, yes, and reaching 
out to control the markets of this country—strike down that protective 
barrier and what must be the resnlt? The industries of this country 
will be forced into combinations and trusts in order to save their very 
life. Protection isa great panacea for the very evils of which you com- 
plain, and which will do much to solve the question of destroying 
trusts and combinations. [Applause. ] 

Protection is a great safeguard from greater dangers; but we must not 
stop there. The trust or combine“ or board of trade that 
would fix prices in defiance of the laws of supply and demand, or rather 
that keep down, force down prices to rob producers and fatten the bank 
account of therobber, should be hit by every power known to State and 
national constitutions, 8 

Your cry is, my Democratic friends, that protection produces trusts. 
Then why did you not hit them when you had the power? Where is 
the Democratic bill aimed at trusts? Show it to us! You had the 
control of this House when trusts began to creep and when they were 
monsters grown. 

Why did you not strangle the vile infant or puta knife into the de- 
stroying monster? Nota committee of a Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives ever reported a bill, even when whipped to do so, in the last 
Congress, by a ringing resolution introduced by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mason]. Where is the Democratic legislative thunder- 
bolt aimed at trusts? The country put the Republicans back into 
power in this Congress in spite of the Southern Democratic election 
trust,“ and we have already passed a bill aimed at the very heart of 
this evil. That the bill which we have passed is 2 good one, and will 
reach some of the greatest evils, can be relied upon, if we may credit 
the testimony of members of your own party. While the distinguished 
gentleman and lawyer from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] was explaining 
the bill the following questions and answers were given touching the 
trust bill which passed the House May 2: 


í Mr. Hexperson, of Iowa, Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
on? 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. This is a matter in which I feel deeply interested, 
and I would like to be informed upon this point: I think it has been well set- 
tled by the investigation of a Congressional committee within the last year that 
a trust or combination of a few men in Chicago, III., has been able to reduce the 
price of Western cattle from one-third to one-half, controlling, as they do, the 
stock-yards, the cattle-yards, and the transportation in Chicago, and it seems at 
the same time they have been enabled to keep up the price of every beef-steak 
that is used in this country. 

Mr. Rocks. To raise the price. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Yes; toraise the price of every beef-steak that is 


used in the country. Now, I want to ask the gentleman from Texas, who has 


carefully considered this matter in his committee, whether this bill, in his judg- 
ment, reaches that difficulty or not? 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas, I believe it will, if it is construed as we think it 
8 to be construed by the courts. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Does the bill go as far as Congress has the power 
to fo to strike at that damnable system? 

Mr, CULBERSON, of Texas, That is the opinion of the committee. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Then I am very glad of it. 

Here we haye the opinion of the Judiciary Committee of the House, 
and of a distinguished lawyer and Democratic member of that commit- 
tee, touching the effectiveness of this anti-trust bill, being the first bill 
introduced into the Senate in this Repnblican Congress, having been 
passed by that body and then by this. It will beseen, then, that while 
you gentlemen have been Joudly talking against trusts we have been 
forging chains to fetter them and thunderbolts to kill them. 

I thank the committee for its attention and for yielding me more 
time than was my allotted share. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, itis not my purpose to enter into any 
extended discussion of the principles underlying tariff legislation, or 
even its general policy, as this can be better done by those who havea 
more 3 ped ete of the pes jaa but I 3 ay to 1 my- 
self to the aspects of the proposed bill as it practically affects the people 
whom I have the honor to representin this body and who are composed 
very largely of the farming and industrial classes, and from these stand- 
points give the reasons why I am opposed to the bill and to the prin- 
ciple upon which it is founded. 

NO NECESSITY FOR INCREASED REVENUES. 

There is no pretense in any quarter that there is any necessity for 
increased revenues by the Government, but, on the contrary, it is every- 
where conceded that they can safely and should be decreased, and it is 
in the manner of doing it that the two great parties divide. The Re- 
publican party, in advocating this measure, claims, as is distinctly said 
in the report of the majority of the committee upon this bill, that by 
increasing the duties importations will be checked and that the tariff 
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will act as a prohibition upon importation, claiming that thereby our 

own manufacturing plants will be maintained and enlarged; while the 

Democratic party claims that this result should be accomplished by a 

lowering of tariff duties, especially upon articles of necessity, and that 

thereby the benefit will fall generally upon the people, and not ina 

way to enrich the favored classes, the few, at the expense of the many. 
OBJECTS OF THE BILL. 

It is said, and presumably correctly, that this is the first bill that 
has ever been urged in Congress founded primarily upon the idea of pro- 
tection, as such, where it was the object rather than the incident. In 
any event this bill most thoroughly and unblushingly does it, and the 
mask is so completely thrown off that it is gleefully said in discussion 
that— 

It is a theory, and not a condition, which confronts us, 

It is not even attempted to use the foolish argumentthat an increase 
of tariff taxation does not raise prices to the consumer or to trot out 
the stale absurdity that the foreigner pays the tax, but itis boldly 
stated in the majority report that— 


We have not been so much concerned about the prices of the articles we con- 
sume as we have been to encourage a system of home production which shall 
give fair remuneration to domestic producers, ete. 


This will be cheerful news to the great body of the consumers of the 


country, especially to the laboring masses, upon whom the hard times 


and depressing conditions of business have sat heavily of late, but it 
is a statement that no one will deny, and it might well have been added, 
that it should also give a surplus to the domestic producers from which 
could be drawn funds to be used in buying elections, corrupting the 
American voter, debauching and debasing the public morals, and more 
firmly welding the chains that bind down and hold the great masses 
of the people in subserviency to the favored classes. 
EFFECTS OF PROTECTION, 

The result to the farmer of about thirty years of high-tariff taxation 
that we have had has been deplorable, and the sop to Cerberus“ at- 
tempted to be thrown them in this bill would be ridiculous if not seri- 
ous to them. 

The effect of protection is in every way detrimental to the farming 
interests, and this can be shown as a matterof reason and can be dem- 
onstrated by actual results. So long as the Government needed the 
revenues this class, with all others, patriotically and uncomplainingly 
stood it and paid the taxes and asked no questions, but when this ne- 
cessity ceased and it was found that a surplus that was menancing to 
the safety of the country, that would disturb business and diminish 
the money in circulation, that was a temptation to the corrupt ele- 
ments in our politics, and that would necessarily breed extravagance 
and profligacy in legislation, was being piled up people began to reason, 
and while the masterly and statesmanlike utterances of President 
Cleveland came too near a Presidential campaign for immediate good 
effect, the seed was sown, and is now bringing forth its harvest, as is 
well shown by the result of every late election, great and small, and 
the results of the increased knowledge upon these subjects upon the 
part of the people are heard from every hill-top, reverberate through the 
valleys, and echo the death-knell of the party devoted alone to the 
protected and favored classes and that would bind the great masses of 
the people as slaves to their chariots. 

That protection in general is detrimental to the farming class, and 
that this bill only increases their burdens without any honest pretense 
of relief, may be shown in a great many ways and by many facts and 
figures. It may be laid down as fundamental: 

1. Thatso-called protection to the manufacturing interests in no wise 
increases the prices of farm products. 

2. That it increases the prices of everything that the farmer has to 
buy, including everything that he uses that he does not produce. 

3. That pretended protection to him by the imposition of a tariff 
upon farm products is a snare and a delusion and, where it has any 

ect, is against his interests. 

The only theory upon which it can be claimed that protection to and 
the building up of manufacturing interests benefit the farmer is that 
it makes customers and creates a demand for his products, and thus in- 
creases prices through the laws of trade; but the utter fallacy of this 
idea is fully shown by the fact that we produce a great surplus of all 
kinds of staple farm products, and that the prices in our markets are 
absolutely controlled by the European prices, except occasionally in 
speculative movements, and itis claimed these tend to depress prices 
and thus injure the farmer—and legislation is now pending in Con- 
gress to prohibit this—and by the further fact that the demand for 
these farm products upon the part of all connected with all the pro- 
tected industries in the United States is insignificant as compared with 
the product. : 

The State of Iowa alone produces enough surplus farm products not 
only to supply all these classes with all in any way dependent upon 
or connected with them, but to smother every one of them if under it. 
Then there are forty-odd more producing States and Territories to hear 
from. Such a fact as this, taken in connection with the facts connected 
with our exports, shows the fallacy and dishonesty of the home 
market cry. 


We exported, sent out of the country during the last fiscal year, of 
surplus products, for which we had no use or other market, nearly 
70,000,000 bushels of corn, over 46,000,000 bushels of wheat, nearly 
10,000,000 barrels of flour, nearly 80,000,000 pounds of tallow, over 
300,000,000 pounds of lard, over 400,000,000 pounds of bacon and 
hams, and so on of those articles that the farmer produces. 

Sin statements show, quoting from the minority report upon this 


how futile it is to attempt to afford protection to the farmers of the cow by 
Ee aa duties upon the importations of these products, and this large and in- 
telligent class of citizens can not be reconciled in this way to a policy which in- 
creases taxes upon their clothing, tableware, carpets, earthenware, g 
agricultural implements, and other necessary articles, 

And, again, 

It is im i 
market, e 3 8 N oor eoe ine tone 
articles in a tariff bill is a device which will deceive no one who gives a mo- 
ment's thought to the subject, 

Any one can see that where there is no competition with a foreign ar- 
ticle by reason of no material importation, and where from necessity, as 
in the case of our farm products, we have to seek a foreign market, the 
imposition of a tariff duty by law merely is simply a bull against the 
comet and can not affect prices. It is deception pure and simple. 

But even conceding that the theory is correct and that it would raise 
the prices of farm products, where is the poor laboring man who has to 
buy them for his family use to come out? Some move will have to be 
made to fool him. 

However, it is against all principles, theories, or policies upon which 
any great nation has ever been or ever will be built up. Greatness is 
not achieved within a Chinese trade wall. Under this nefarious sys- 
tem of so-called protection we are necessarily mostly barred in our 
manufacturing products from the markets of the world on account of 
the enhanced price and our consequent inabWity to compete with the 
like products of other nations, and so our own consumers have to be 
plundered to keep up the manufacturers’ profits, and as a result our com- 
merce is driven from the seas, and now these selfish, short-sighted pro- 
fessors of political economy want to complete our isolation and debar 
our agricultural products from the markets of the world. This is 
about all that is needed to complete the practical enslavement of the 
masses of the people and make the money power supreme, 

I do not care to enlarge at this time upon the threatened or possible 
retaliation by foreign countries of our legislation upon these matters, 
but we have had some illustrations of it; and a general policy of this 
kind is not improbable, and if so its burden would be w the farm- 
ers and it would mean death to their prosperity. It is certainly a 
matter for their serious consideration. 

It is an insult to this country and its people to say that, with our 
boundless extent, varied climate, great resources, coal, mi forests, 
lakes, rivers, and all elements for the acquisition of wealth, and with 
a people unapproached in energy, intelligence, and worth, we fear the 
competition of any people and that we have got to live entirely within 
ourselves. Bucha tendency isdwarfish. On the contrary, weneed to 
extend our commercial relations with the whole world and profit by 
cur ability in handling and utilizing the munificent resources that 
have been placed within our reach. 

As an illustration of what free raw materials will do and how we 
would grow in our prosperity and enlarge in our importance among the 
nations of the world, the tariff upon hides may be taken as an example, 

The taking the tariff off hides, which does not affect the ordinary 
farmer as much as he saves in one pair of boots, has built up a business 
in this country that in every way vastly exceeds the iron business or 
other protected industry, in interest, in capital, and in men employed, 
and the export of boots and shoes has increased from $1,000,000 to $10,- 
000,000. These illustrations show the way it affects trade, commerce, 
and the industries of the country, and it is the same the world over. 
Free raw materials would give an impetus to this country such as it 
has not seen for years. 

The date of the prosperity of England and its great commercial im- 
portance commences with the taking off of its tariffs, and from that 
day the condition of its farming and working classes began to im 

My excellent friend and able colleague [Mr. HENDERSON] who has 
just taken his seat finds his only fault with this bill in that it does 
not carry the doctrine of protection far enough, and cites the failure to 
hides upon the dutiable list as a defectand as not doing justice to 

is constituents. His district and my own are very similarly situated, 
and the cattle industry is not a large one, and practically I do not be- 
lieve that theimposition of any proposed tariff would make any difference 
in the price to the producer or to any one but the cattle combine and 
theconsumer. And I came to this conclusion largely from the fact that 
through the operations of the dressed-beef combine, of which he spoke 
so eloquently and truthfully, the price to the farmer in his district and 
mine for cattle has dropped to a discouragingly low figure, while the 
retail price of meat in the markets has been well maintained. 

But even conceding that there would be a slight benefit to a compar- 
atively small class, in my mind the interests and welfare of the 200,000 
people in my district who wear boots and shoes entirely overbalances it, 
to say nothing of the general benefit in building up a great industry 
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that can and does compete in the markets of the world and add to the 
commercial importance of this country. . 

Senator VOORHEES in his late great speech eloquently said upon 
these subjects: 

Who has the hardihood to rjse and say that such Jaws are now or ever have 


been or ever will be a blessing to the farmer?’ On the one hand behold the 


~ hoods into the ears of the 


present condition of the farmer, and on the other behold the 3 peaks of 
the highest pees tariff ever known, with perhaps the exception of the 
Chinese wall. Will you dare go before the distressed farmers of the country 
in the approaching political canvass with the old, stale, worn-out falsehood that 
a high protective tariff is for them an adyent of joy, a rich benefaction, a season 
of prosperity and of home markets at good prices? Such a lie in this year of 

= a murderer’s prayer, will stick in the throat of him who tries to 
utter it, 


s e = * * * * 


The farmers of the United States are this hour realizing, upon a general 
average, not more than 10 cents per bushel for corn, 50 cents per bushel for 
wheat, 21 to 3 cents a pound for hogs, a cent and a half to 2 cents for fat cattle, 
and even this low and almost nominal rate of prices would be reduced to 
nothing at all, and the farmers would be brought in debtif the expenses of pro- 
duction as well as of transportation were taken into the account. The com- 

tion to the farmer for the enormous and infernal tax he has to pay under 
tariff on all he needs and all he uses has always been the loud, prolon 
and vehement promise of an eager, remunerative home market forall he raised 
and wanted to sell. Where is that home market? The farmer is looking for it, 
and mourning because it is not to be found. Home market! What lies have 
been told in its name! 2 

The ignorant charlatan and the designing knave haye alike poured false- 
eople, assuring the unsuspecting, and those of easy 
faith in the direction especially of their party ties, that home markets are created 
and sustained by a protective tariff, until now, afteralbthese years of deception 
and lucrative mendacity on the part of the money power and its advocates, 
thousands of farmers, in different parts of the country, owning and tilling 
lands richer far than the Delta of the Nile, are pointing in derision and scorn of 
all tariff protection to their stoves and fire-places as their only home market for 
corn. The rich contents of corn-cribs, the fruits of the year’s toil, have become 
cheaper as fuel than wood or coal, and as they mournfully gaze on this great 
staple breadstuff turning to ashes for want of a market inthis land of railroads, 
rivers, and lakes, it would seem as if all their hopes of relief at the hand of the 
party now in power would perish in the same way. 

Experience is teaching a harsh and severe lesson to the American farmer, and 
the time will come at no distant day when he will look upon the proposition 
to tax him, his wife, and his children for the protection and benefit of other peo- 

le besides himself and his own as he would look upon a law of Congress estab- 

ishing the army worm, the weevil, and the midge in his wheat, | izing 
locusts, lice, grasshoppers, and infecting his cattle with murrain and his hogs 
with cholera. It is not possible that the fraudulent and monstrous policy of 
taxing the farmer into poverty in order to make another class of people nabobs 
and millionaires can much longer delude and mislead any one fit to manage his 


\_ own affairs and have the care of a family. 
From year to year the farmer has been assured, and in certain quarters he is 


now again being reminded, that protection is extended to the products of his 
labor against the competition of similar products imported from abroad for sale 
in our markets. The protectionist who advances this argument is either him- 
self a fool or an au ous knave, who assumes that the farmers to whom it is 

are fools. Do the home markets of the United States invite the great 
8 of agriculture from foreign lands? Does the price of wheat, of corn, of 
cotton, of pork, and of beef in our markets excite the cupidity of the in- 
growers and stock-raisers of Europe, Canada, Mexico, or South America? hat 
need is there of a tariff duty to keep the products of foreign farms away from 
our shores, when in point of fact prices in American markets for agricultural 
productions pay the American farmer but little more than neighborhood trans- 
portation and nothing at all for his labor? 

The farmers of the United States sell abroad and feed the world. Every pre- 
tense of protection for their home markets is a fraud; K ous laid on such 
articles as wheat, corn, cattle, horses, , poultry, and other like productions 
of farm life and farm labor is a cheat an asham,and is so intended. Undercover 
ofa deceptive and pretended protection, which affords no protection at all for 
anything he has to sell, the farmer has been for years, and is now, compelled 
to pay taxes on the necessaries of life after the following average rates: On 
woolen goods, an average of 70 per cent.; knit cotton s, 39 per cent,; cotton 


clothing, 35 per cent.: cotton ng, 44 per cent.; cotton-ties, 35 per cent.; tin- 
an 175 


plate for roofing, milk pails, tehen utensils, 40 per cent.; earthen and 
stone 1 15 58 per cont.; chains, 44 per cent.; window-glass, 73 per cent., and 

8 N T cen 
0 9 the farmer that he is protected and benefited by such an abom- 
inable system as this would seem to a rational mind utterly impossible, and yet 
in some instances it has been done, 
. s > * 


. * s$ 

You behold this enslaved and deluded victim of the money power cutting his 
small gs and his hay with a reaper and a mower for which he has paid twice 
what they would cost him but for a protective tariff. 

He uses a double-priced hoe in his cabbage patch and a double-priced pitch- 
fork at his hay-mow and wheat-stack, in order to enable the manufacturers of 
hoes and pitchforks to ayoid foreign competion and thus get rich. He then puts 
aset of Harness on horses, taxed from the bridle-bits to the breech-bands, 
and on every buckle, link, and chain, hitches them to a wagon taxed 85 per cent. 
at least on every bolt, spike, and tire that holds it together, and then, with a 
suit of clothes on his back taxed at about the same rate, and with his wife by 
his side, also covered with raiment at two-fold pro prices, he starts to 
town shouting for the Republican party, the sideboards of his wagon proclaim- 
ing that the produotion of his farm are the fruits of protection. 

he fruits of protection! They were planted, nurtured, and gathered in 
spite of protection, and at a double expense because of such a curse in the 
statute-books of the Government. It is a notorious and self-evident truth that 
the tariff as it now stands increases the farmer’s expense account from 35 to 
over 100 cent. on every implement of husbandry with which he toils from 
one year's end to another. 

The Mills bill attempted to ere all fibers, such as hemp, jute, flax goods, 
and manila, used in the manufacture of twine on the free-list. That just and 
moderate bill was defeated by the monopolists; and now with a tariff of $20 
a ton and # per cent. ad valorem on twine, and also a twine trust, creating a 
close monopoly in its manufacture, thousands of farmers during last summer’s 

were notable to pay the increased price of twine-binders. They have 

been forced back to the machinery of their naked hands, and with bloody fin- 

gers and thumbs they have reflected upon the price of binding-twine, enhanced 

to 18 cents a pasha. by tariff and by trust. It is true Shat pasty: prejudices are 

stubborn and hard to remove, but surely it is not too much to suppose that be- 

88 these same sore fingers and thumbs a Republican ticket will not be found 
s year. 

The very house in which the farmer lives is a monument to unn 

criminal taxati His barn 


un- 
just, vicious, , and on. is the same, There is 


ation, on which he sacrifices three times a day to the unholy god of Mammon 
now controlling the councils of the nation and devouring the enforced offerings 
of unpaid labor. His bed is not a place of untroubled rest; it is linedand stiched 
and quilted with dishonest taxes, which he is compelled to pay before he can 
draw his blanket over his weary frame and sink down to ee 

But in discussing the effects of a high protective tariff on the farmer and on 
his struggles for a prosperous home, there remains for consideration another 

of startling statistics and agricultural disasters. In high-sounding phrase 
and with the swelling note of a bugle proclaiming victory in advance, the ad- 
vocates, the orators, and the essayists of protection are constantly boasting of 
the growth and development of country, and citing its wealth as an evi- 
dence that their policy is sound and just. But is it true that there have been a 
healthy development of the true interests of the American people and an hon- 
est, beneficial accumulation of wealth inthis country under our present policy, 
and more especially by virtue of the present system of tariff taxation? 

The prosperity of huge corporations, the accumulation of vast fortunes in the 
hands of a few, the swollen k accounts of trusts, syndicates, and protected 
manufactures, are no more evidences of a people’s wholesome growth and 

tness than were the riches of Dives when he refi a crumb of bread to 

rus, nor than the ill-gotten possessions of the Scribes and isees who 
devoured widows’ houses and made long prayers in the days of our blessed 
Savior on earth. The only genuine strength, 8 glory of a nation 
must arise from the increasing value of its agricultural lands and in the yearly 
incomes and substantial gains of its laboring people, thereby as a consequence 
securing their contentment and their happiness. 

Sir, our present system of protective tariff taxes was enacted twenty-eight 
years , and I deny that the farmers of the United States have been e 
ous under its operation; I deny that they have fair profits on their labor; I 


deny that they have had reasonable yearly incomes, or, on an ave è any in- 
come at al r barely securing the necessaries of life’ On the con X 
sert that while farmers have been compelled to continue the payments of war 


taxes ina time of peace, there has been not only no increase in the value of 
their lands during the last quarter of a century, but an absolute loss of not less 
than 33 per cent. 

Reliable statistics warrant me in saying that the improved farm lands of tho 
United States, if put to sale to-day under the most favorable circumstances now 
possible, would not upon a general average realize more than two-thirds their 
value of twenty-five years ago. 


TARIFF IXCREASES PRICES, 


That the tariff increases prices on all classes of articles where there 
is competition from the outside is self-evident. That is its purpose 
whenever it passes the revenue line, and it is this fact that makes it 
protection. The isolated examples that are frequently quoted to show 
the contrary only emphasize the rule and are founded upon some spe- 
cial reason and in no wise change the general rule. 

Without having personally examined and critically compared each 
item, I believe that this bill actually raises the tariff on all schedules 
except sugar and molasses, to which reference will be made further on 
in speaking more especially of the bounty feature, or infamy, of this 
bill. Neither is it within the scope of the points I desire to make to 
enter into details as to the advances, and I will content myself with 
calling attention to the existing tariff on a few of the leading articles 
that enter into the daily use of the farmers and industrial classes, simply 
again calling attention to the fact thatan advance is proposed all along 
the line, and the minority report says that the duties proposed on many 
articles of absolute necessity are even higher than were ever before 
proposed in Congress, and I will then try to point out its effect, 

The existing duty on the following articles is: 


Per cent. 

Rice — 1 112 
Salt. 83 
Corn starch.. 28 
2 

Common cloth ....... 91 
Woolen hosiery 70 
Flannels . .. 272 
Common woolen shawls. 87 
Plain earthenware ..., 55 
Window-glass...... 86 
Pi lass 147 
mas, 

45 

45 

45 

Hamme: S 45 
Britannia and plated ware 35 
Tools 45 


Nails, 4 cents per pound. $ s 

These items are picked at random from among those things that en- 
ter into the actual and common use of our people and are fairly il- 
lustrative of the whole, and from these it is easy to figure how much 
the ordinary consumer has to pay more than he ought to pay for such 
of these and like articles as his necessities or desires lead him to want, 
And in this connection I will say that it is about four-fifths of these 
figures, as one-fifth goes to the Government and is revenue, and of 
which, to the extent of the necessities of the Government, no complaint 
ought to be made, 

This comes from the fact that the foreign goods sold in this country 
upon which a duty has been paid are about one-fifth of the amount 
sold, while the other four-fifths are home products, the prices of which 
are raised to the tariff limit and the raise pocketed by the manufact- 
urer and dealer, the Government not getting a cent of it, and the pur- 
chaser being the victim and sufferer. 

Now, wherein are the farmer and ordinary laborer benefited. Each 
has to pay this additional price on each article used by him. For the 
sake of the argument let it be admitted (although it is not true, as the 
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rotected industries as a rule pay less wages than others) that the la- 
ä in protected industries receive some indirect, intangible, and un- 
seen benefit, where is the advantage to the other laborers and people, 
who comprise farm hands, clerks, merchants, professional men, railroad 
employés, rivermen, domestic servants, tradesmen, mechanics, com- 
mercial travelers, draymen, milkmen, gardeners, printers, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, masons, etc.? There is simply no benefit. 

I have already called attention to the fact that there is no benefit to 
the farmer, that he gets no money for his product, and that the home- 
market theory is adelusion. The effect of this legislation that is in 
everything against his interest works like this: The farmer can take 
his grain to Europe, and there he will get for it, after deducting his 
freight, etc., just what he would have got at home. But whatcan he 
do with the money? 

A consideration of this question will point out and make plain how 
he suffers by this class legislation, He can buy with it in the markets 
of the world, the same market which the laws of trade force him to 
sell in, one-third at least more of those things that he needs, with 
freight paid to his door, than he can buy the same goods for in this 
country, but he can not bring them in without paying a tribute that 
the Government does not want, and which it certainly does not get, 
except toa small degree, and it goes to make up enormous profits to the 
manufacturer, who in nowise helps him or his interests, directly or in- 
directly. 

There is no reason in this, and no reason why the farmer should have 
this barrier placed between him and the right to sell and buy as he 

leases without paying a tribute to some favored class for the privilege. 
e simple fact is that he is made a tool of for the benefit of others, 
and is bled to help carry out the fallacy of protection. 


RESULT TO THE FARMER, 


The results of this process are well shown by a few facts and figures 
drawn from census reports, official sources, and well known data. 

Look at it in any way you like and you will find the farmer the 
loser, and he has been so continuously under this false system. In 
1860 under a low or moderate tariff the product of every farm laborer 
was $500 a year; in 1880 it had fallen to $316. On the other hand, the 

roduct of each protected manufacturing employé had increased from 
51,362 to 81,963. In 1860 the average wealth in the West was 8507, 
in the East $529. In 1880 the West had advanced only to $673, while 
the East had, under the stimulus of protection, bounded to $1,353 and 
the dividends paid on manufacturing capital had become simply enor- 
mous, 

There are to-day fully $100,000,000 of farm mort on Iowa lands, 
mostly held by Eastern capitalists who have filched it from our people 
through the tariff and are now lending it back at interest. 

The figures of these mortgages for the country at large are simply ap- 
palling and their statement is absolutely confusing. Senator VOOR- 
HEES says upon this subject: 

In Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, Kansas, lowa, Nebraska, and indeed through- 
out the whole Northwest, from 20 to 50 per cent. of the improved farms are cov- 
ered by mortgage liens at such rates of interest as farmers can never pay out of 
the proceeds of their crops, much less also the principal. They are thus brought 
face to face with the loss of their homes, with ruin, and hundreds of thousands 
of them are standing in that attitude this day and hour. 
torted, as we constantly lear, that the deplorable condition of Western and 
Northwestern farmers is local, exceptional, peculiar to themselves, growing out 
of their lack of thrift and skill, and not due to the general policy of the Govern- 
ment, it will only be necessary to turn our inquiries in another direction in or- 
der to find that the decay of values in farm lands and in farm productions bas 
von eron greater and more ruinous in the older Eastern States than in the 

es 

Sir, New England is the home of high protection; the busy brains of her 
people have been engaged from the nning of the Goyernment in devising 
tariff duties for other pone to pay to the manufacturing classes, and she has 
placed her privileged few at the head of the money of this country, if not of the 
world. But like the boomerang as a weapon of war, New England's high-pro- 
tective-tariff poor is at last returning against her own bosom, and carrying 
widespread destruction to her farmers in their homes, in their lands, and in 
everything oats poren: We are informed by Bradstreet’s reliable journal, in 
an article on cs, that depopulation in rural New England is something 
to create wonder.” Recent investigations hy uis State authorities of Vermont, 
New Hampshire, and Massachusetts show t an alarming number of farms 
in fair condition and onced owned by thrifty farmers are abandoned entirely and 
turned over to the bramble and the thistle, untenanted and unrentable. 


The Farmers’ Alliance of Kansas, in a letter through its president 
to their delegation in Congress, calls their attention to the alarming 
condition of the agricultural interests of that State and demands legis- 
lation for their relief. The letter says: 


We call attention to the fact that a single law firm in one city in Southern 
Kansas now has the contract for the foreclosure of 1,800 mortgages. This means 
1,800 homesteads transferred from the hands of so many industrious families to 
5 3 ee or 8 The 3 Ae 
mo! accordance with a preconce purpose to gain possession o 
these farms and posp them with a more servile tenantry, imported from for- 
eign lands for this pu . Foreclosures and evictions are taking 
place in very many parts of our State, and we need not go all the way to Eu- 
rope to witness scenes of cruelty in matters of this kind. All over the State the 
homes of our people are imperiled,” They are struggling against 
cumstances and almost against hope to sustain themselves until relief shall 
ee The people believe these conditions are largely due to vicious legisla- 
ion. 


And the root of all this evil, the vicious legislation, is the protective 
tariff; and as one result of it there has been, during the last few years, 
R shrinkage of farm-land valuesin Iowa, as shown by the assessments, 


If, however, it is re- 


adverse cir- 
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which probably do not represent over one-third of it, of about $10,009,- 
000, and farming lands in counties around our State capital to-day 
can be bought at from $7 to $10 per acre and improvements, far less 
than their cost. There must be something wrong when these facts exist. 
Is it not time that the farmer tried some other system, just for the ex- 
periment, if nothing else? 

DRAWBACKS, 

In this connection another matter may well be spoken of. It is nec- 
essary, in the attempt to keep up consistency and still protect the sys- 
tem, to appear to look after all interests; and so the demand for free 
raw material is met by a so-called drawback, a provision that when a 
manufactured article is exported to be sold to outsiders the manu- 
facturer is to receive back most of the duty paid on the raw materials, 
if imported. 

The effect of this is that the foreigner is to be allowed to purchase of 
our manufacturers at a vastly less price than our own people, and our 


own farmers, who have had to take their products to foreign markets, 


are not allowed to bring in goods with their price without paying a 
tribute to the manufacturer and are not allowed to purchase of these 
same manufacturers at the same rate as foreigners. The i of 
the chairman of the committee that This is a domestic bill; it is not 
a foreign bill,” must have been ironical. The average farmer who had 
just sold his crop from necessity in a foreign market would be apt to 
think it sarcastic. An editorial in the New York World of to-day well 
describes this provision, as follows: 

A drawback in protective legislation is a device for enabling manufacturers 
to sell their goods to foreigners for less than they charge Americans, while 
making the same profit for themselves in both cases. 

The drawback system is an essential part of the pending tariff bill, and is not 
out of harmony with the spirit of that bill, which is one of hostility to the in- 
terests of the American people, the bill being specially d to increase 
the cost of goods and to compel all of us to buy only of the men in whose in- 
terest the bill has been framed, 

If a manufacturer imports raw materials out of which to make goods for ex- 
rt, most of the duty he pays on those materials is returned to him as a draw- 
ck so that he may sell his goods abroad at a good profit. 

But if he imports raw materials out of which to make goods for sale to Amer- 
icans the duty is not returned to him, because the protective tariff shuts out 
competition and enables him, by raising the price, to collect the duty from the 
American farmers and wage-earners who must buy and use the goods, as they 
are forbidden to buy similar goods made abroad. 

What do farmers and wage-earners think of drawbacks, on the whole, and 
of the system which renders them necessary? 


THE SOP TO CERBERUS, 

This bill makesa great attempt to appease the farmer and make him 
consent to be further plundered, and to this end proposes to let him 
into the pot and protect his products. This was necessary because of 
the awakening of this class to their interests by the ominous rum- 
blings from the West by reason of their growing distrust of the alleged 
benefits to them of the system of protection as advocated by the Re- 
publican party, as indicated by late election returns, by the demands 
of Alliances. 

The Kansas Alliance before spoken of even were guilty of the rank 
heresy of suggesting that the interests of the Northern farmer might 
approach even those of the Southern negro, and there has not been a 
smile in the Kansas delegation since. 
to the fact that as we producea surplus of these things we have to seek 
a foreign market, and the price of the whole is made by this foreign 
market, and so outside of, perhaps on or near the line of some foreign 


ma 0 difference to the farmer, as none of any account is imported 
and the prices are not affected; but a great flourish of trumpets is made 
over an increase of duty on wheat, when last year we sent out over 
40,000,000 bushels and imported the immense amount of less than 
2,000 bashels; but when the increase of 5 cents a bushel duty on this 
immense amount of import, less than 2,000 bushels, is divided among 
the millions of farmers it will gladden the hearts of this great portion 
of the American people. 

The duty on corn is raised. Last year we sent abroad nearly 
70,000,000 bushels of it and imported less than 2,400 bushels. How 
this will cheer up the Iowa farmer. The extra money that he will 
get is liable to lead him into extraxagance. It might possibly amount 
to a nickel in my district, to be divided up. Likewise the duty on 
rye is raised. Last year we exported over a quarter of a million 


I have already called attention 


\ 


\ 
\ 


K 


ogane Canadi for instance, the imposition ofa tariffonfarm products - 


bushels and imported 16 bushels. If the whole duty on this, increase 
and all, should be invested in old rye’’ it would not violate what’ 


little is Jeft of the Iowa prohibitory law. 

And so it goes. These are fair illustrations as to those farm articles 
that are not imported for the farmers’ own use and where an increase of 
duty is not absolutely detrimental to their interests. The following 
from the minority report illustrates this: 


For the further purpose of inducing the farmers of the country to believe that 
they can and will derive some benefit from the protective policy, this bill im- 
poes various rates of duty upon certain importantagricultural products, which 
a 2 well known could not be imported to any material extent with or without 

uty. 

For instance, corn is subjected toa 2 of 15 cents a bushel; corn meal, 20 
cents per bushel; oats, 15 cents per bushel; rye, 10 cents per bushel; wheat, 25 
cents per bushel; wheat flour, 25 per cent. ad valorem; apples. een or ripe, 
25 cents per bushel; apples, dried, 2 cents per pound; u an s 
per pound ; beef, m n, and pork, 2cents per pound ; lard, 2 cents per pound, 
and tallow, 1 cent per pound. We produce a great surplus of all these articles 
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and many others avery. year, which we are, compelled to send abroad and sell 
in the free arios of the world in competition with similar products from 
r countries. 

It is ible to protect the farmer against foreign competition in his home 
market, for he has no such competition, and the insertion or retention of these 
articles in a tariff bill is a device which will deceive no one who gives a mo- 
ment’sthoughttothe subject. During the last fiscal year we exported 69,592. 
bushels of corn and imported only 2,388 bushels, not more than can be produced 
on 50 acres of good land in this country. We exported 312,186 barrels of corn- 
meal and imported 396 bushels, 

Ourexports of wheat amounted to 46,414,129 bushels and ourimports amounted 
to 1,946 bushels, and our exports and imports of the other articles mentioned 
were as follows: Oats, exports 624,226 bushels, imports 22,324 bushels; rye, ex- 
ps 287,252 bushels, imports 16 bushels; wheat flour, exports 9,374,803 barrels, 

ports 1,155 barrels; apples, green or ripe, exports 942,406 barrels, imports none 
reported; apples, dried, exports 22,101,579 posses. imports, none reported; 
bacon and hams, exports 400,224,646 pounds, imports 272,130 pounds; beef, mut- 
ton, and pork, exports 236,991,121 pounds, imports 215,575 pounds; lard, exports 
r E 1,073 pounds; tallow, exports 77,844,555 pounds, im- 
ports poun 

This statement shows how futile it is to attempt to afford protection to the 
farmers of the 2 imposing duties upon the importations of these prod- 
ucts, and this large and intelligent class of citizens can not be reconciled in 
this way to a policy that increases taxes upon their clothing, tableware, car- 
pets, earthenware, glassware, agricultural implements, and other necessary 
articles. Among other things upon which the duties are increased by this bill 
are iron and steel rods used in the manufacture of fencing wire, an article of 
absolute necessity to the farmers of the West, and of hoop or band iron orsteel, 
cut to length, or wholly or partly manufactured into hoops or ties for baling 
pu including hoops for barrels. 

e increase of duty upon these cotton ties and barrel-hoops amounts to $717,- 
141, and makes the rate 114 per cent. instead of the existing rate of 35 per cent. 
‘The importations of these articles last year amounted to 67,573,032 pounds, which 
was all used by our coopers and by the producers of cotton, three-fourths of 
which has to be exported and sold abroad, where no allowance is made for the 
weight or cost of the ties. 5 

Under existing law animals for breeding purposes are admitted free of duty 

and all others are subject to a tax df 20 per cent. ad valorem; but the bill re- 
ted bropos egay toincrease thistax and make it specific. It is proposed 

icles an import duty of $30 per head on all horses and mules, $10 per head on 

all cattle over one year old, and 52 per head on all under that age, and $1.50 per 

head on hogs and sheep. 

Pleo | valued at $150 and over, will pay a duty of 30 percent., and all animals 


po specially for breeding purposes will still be admitted free, but they 
must be of pure blood, of a recognized breed, and must have been duly regis- 
tered in the book of record established for that breed. All these increases 


of duties are claimed to be in the interest of farmers, but in fact they will be 
vastly more injurious to them and to dairymen than to any other class of our 
e. 
P year we imported dutiable horses to the number of 52,454, of the average 
value of $42.81; cattle,62,350, of the average value of $9.68; hogs, 2,396,of the ayer- 
age value of $3.28; and sheep, 454,010, of the average value of $2.98. These ani- 
mals were brought here, nly if not entirely, by the farmers themselves, or on 
their account, to replenish their stock of work beasts, milch cows, and sheep 
herds. This is evident, we think, from the low prices of the animals and the 
localities from which they were imported. For instance, nearly all the horses 


imported came from Mexico and from Quebee, Ontario, Manitoba. and the North- 
west Territory,and the a value of the 29,590 brought from Mexico was $8.80 
while the average value of the 17,470 brought from the Dominion was only a 
little over $100, 


These were not expensive animals imported for racing purposes or for use in 
1 but ordinary stock, such as is used upon our farms; and it 

evident that the importations from Mexico were ponies for use on the sheep 
and cattle ranches of the West. The duty on these Mexican horses last year 
amounted to $52,369; but if this bill passes, and the same number is imported 
ag year, the duty will amount to $887,700, or nearly three and a halftimestheir 
value. 

The farmer or dairyman who hereafter imports common cattle for his own 
use will be required to pay a duty of over 100 per cent., according to the average 
value of the importations last year, and he can not import an ordinary animal 
of any kind for costing purposes free of duty, as fine stock may be imported, 
because such an animal is not pure bred, and is therefore not r ered abroad. 
How the farmers are to be helped by the in duties on live animals we are 
wholly unable to see, and, in our opinion, if this bill passes they will be the first 
to demand a restoration of the old rates or that these importations be made 


free. 

While the imposition of these duties on live animals and other agricultural 

roducts can not possibly do our farmersany good at home, the increases made 
By this bill on manufactured and other articles which we import will certainly 
be a great injury to them abroad in the markets where they are compelled to 
sell their surplus. Such a policy is certain to provoke retaliatory legislation 
by the countries to which we export our agricultural products, and already 
France, Germany, and other countries have made discriminations against us 
which have severely affected the sale of our breadstuffs and provisions. If this 
bill passes, the Dominion of Canada, the Republic of Mexico, and the various 
Governments of Central and South America will almost certainly pursue the 
same course, and as a result of this commercial warfare the farmers will soon 
find or ape ag without a market for their surplus products either at home or 


The absurdity of these pretended benefits, so far as the Western 
farmer is concerned, may be seen by a contemplation of the aid a tariff 
duty will have on beans, pease, butter, cheese, eggs, hay, milk, poultry, 
vegetables, and provisions generally, things which never can, by rea- 
son of distance, compete with himatall. But it is put in the bill and 
soberly argued as a benefit by the majority of the committee, and no 
objection ought to be raised if they are taken at their word; and, if so, 
what compensation is to be given to the laboring man who does not 
produce, but has to buy all these things? 

The farmer has stood the imposition as long as he will and now the 
laborer has got to be the scapegoat to keep up the profits of the manu- 
facturers to fabulous proportions. But you will remember the major- 
ity boldly stated: 

We have not been so much concerned about the prices of the articles we con- 


sume as we have been to encourage a system of home production which shall 
give fair remuneration to domestic producers. 


EFFECT UPON THE LABORER, 
The laborer is certainly not protected, for there is no tariff or any such 
restraint to theunlimited importation of labor. It not only comes 


without let or hinderance, but is frequently brought, and invariably by 
the protected industries, to take the places of men who have been 
ground down to the striking point, and this class of importations are 
always drawn from among the lowest order of European laborers. In 
fact our laborers are in actual unprotected competition with the 
labor of the old countries, about which we hear so much at 
times. 

Now, as there is no protection to labor there is certainly no direct 
benefit or any direct offset to the increased price every laborer has to 
pay for most of the necessaries of life, in fact all except farm produce, 
and this bill professedly intends to raise the prices on these to him, and 
if there is any indirect benefit it must come through increased wages, 
while every fact and all statistics show absolutely to the contrary, 
and these facts exist so forcibly in Iowa that the Republican party for 
years had tariff reform in its platform and has demanded time and 
time again that taxation be limited to the actual necessities of the Gov- 
ernment, and would do so to-day except that it has been sold out to 
the corporations, trusts, manufacturers, and bondholders of the East- 
ern States. 

In my own immediate locality we have a good illustration of the 
relative wages in protected and unprotected industries, having large 
lumber mills, which is a protected industry and which in no way, to 
say the least, pays more than our other industries, the railroads, for 
instance, which are not only not protected, but crippled by tariffs on 
iron, steel, lumber, and other articles entering into their use. 

The almost universal rule is that wages are lowest in protected locali- 
ties and there lowest in protected industries. The average wages in 
protected industries in Maine are only $267 a year, in Vermont $303, 
and so on, while in my locality in Iowa, according to the last census 
report and with practically only one protected industry, the average 
wages are over $400 a year. It is a favorite comparison of those that 
seek to sustain this iniquity to refer to Europe, but it is an unfortu- 
nate one for them, although they never want to take into considera- 
tion the surroundings and make any comparisons as to density of pop- 
ulation and such things that affect wages. 

For instance, England has over twenty times as many people to the 
square mile as this country, and in its competition for daily bread is 
more to be compared with our great cities; but Robert Lincoln, Re- 
publican minister at the Court of St. James, lately stated in a speech 
that the English working classes were the happiest, most prosperous, 
and best contented of the world, and it is known to all that they are 
paid more than are American laborers for actual work done, but they 
do not accomplish as much, while their necessaries are vastly cheaper; 
and the rate of wages in foreign countries and the prosperity and con- 
tentment of the laboring masses are just in proportion to the tariffs of 
the respective countries, the higher the tariff the lower the wages being 
the universal rule until you get to China, where a few cents a day 
would be munificent w. and where absolute protection, with a 
wall to guard home markets, has been tae principle of the Government 
from time immemorial. 

So far as protection to labor is concerned there can be no excuse to 
raise duty except to provide enough to make up for difference in wages, 
if any, between this and the foreign country; but no attention is paid to 
this, and frequently the duty exceeds the whole cost of the labor in the 
production of the article. 


on 


BOUNTIES. 


There is no more iniquitous provision or principle in this bill than 
the one that proposes to give a Government bounty tocertain producers. 
It is proposed to take the duty off sugar, which last year paid into the 
Treasury of the United States about $55,000,000 of tariff. That was 
mainly a revenue tariff, and to try to placate the sugar producers it is 
proposed to give them a Government bounty which the minority of the 
committee estimate will cost the tax-payers of the country nearly 
$8,000,000 a year in addition to the loss above spoken about. 

The report of the minority of the committee upon this question is so 
cogent that I will quote it: 

The bill proposes to admit, free of duty, all up toand including No. 14, 
Dutch standard in color, and pay tothe . p! — this country 8 
of 2 cents per pound each year until July 1, 1905, on their product. Last year 
these grades of sugar, which are now made free, yielded to the Government 
$54,894,151, all of which is now to be surrendered, and the sugar industry is to 
become an annual charge upon all the ple who are engaged in other occu- 
pations, some of which are far more important and all of which are fully as 
meritorious as this one, 

In 1888, which is the last year for which we have complete returns, the sugar 
eee in this country was 375,855,877 pounds, so that even if there should be no 

nereased production under the bounty system the sum which 8 are 
to be ey ee to donate each year for the support of this favo: industry 
will be $7,520,000, or $113,000,000 during the fifteen years. But the very object of 
the bounty is to encourage the production of this article, and its advocates claim 
that in a few years it will result ina domestic supply equal to the whole de- 
mand for home consumption. 

In addition to the home product we imported and consumed during the last 
fiscal year 2,700,421,302 pounds of sugar not above No. 16in color, making a total 
annual consumption, including domestic and imported, of 3,076,277,079 pounds, 
and therefore, if the results as its advocates predict, the annual payment 
out of the Treasury will be $61,528,426, even without any increase in the amount 


now consumed. 
We gos tthe favoritism and injustice of such a policy, and we 
deny the mo: or co mal right of the he ple 


verument to tax t 
icultural products for the 
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contained in this bill_are confessions that the 
seeks to strengthen and extend is a system of discrimi- 
u 


article. The pona 
whole system w t 

— between the various productive industries of the 3 system 
w m charges pport 

every 388 of JOOS xan equally in distributing the burdens of n. 


The duties imposed upon imported sugar, even at the present rates, are 
mainly for revenue, aad aon nine-tenths of the charge upon the people on 
account of these duties goes into oe pole Treasury for the support of the 
Government, and only about one-tenth can be added to the prices of the do- 
mestic product, The tax, therefore, is far more just and equitable than the 
taxes on cotton and woolen goods, linen and many other articles now 
subject to h rates of duty, and which t aui proposas to make still higher, 

use in these cases the conditions are re and the Government re- 
ceives a small proportion only of the total amount the people are compelled 


to pay. 

While we believe the duties on Laugar are too high, and thata reduction ought 
to be made, we can not see the justice or propriety of making this revenue ar- 
ticle entirely free and paying bounties upon its production, in order to afford 
an excuse for the imposition of additional taxes to the amount of about $65,- 
000,000 on the necessaries of life embraced in the other schedules. 


This reduction of duty is arranged on Republican principles, that is, 
so that it shall afford no relief to the people. It will be observed that 
the sugar admitted free is of low grade, so that it not only does not 
interfere with the gigantic sugar-refinery trust that annually filches 


millions of dollars out of the pockets of the people, but actually aids. 


it in that it allows this trust to get low-grade sugar for refining 
without the payment of duty, and, the duty on the higher grades being 
retained, the people can still be robbed on usable sugar to the tariff 
limit. ‘This is so plainly true that the shares of stock in this trust 
have within the last few days advanced immensely upon the belief 
that this bill will pass, and the people be turned over to the tender 
mercies of this trust under it. 


This bill also proposes to pay out of the public Treasury a bounty of gar 


$2,240 per ton on all raw silk reeled from cocoons and 7 cents a pound 
on fresh cocoons. The minority report says in respect to it: 

The object of the proposed bounty is to discourage those importations, which 
cost the people nothing unless they saw proper to use silk goods, and to en- 
courage the production of those icles here at an expense of $1 por panna for 
the siik and 7 cents n pound for the cocoons, in addition to the act value of 
the articles themselves: is expense is to be charged toall the people, 
whether they use silk goods or not, and be paid out of the public Treasury. 

At the same time the bill proposes to make enormous increases in the rates on 
woolen goods, which all our people are compelled to purchase and use, and 
very large increases in the rates on some kinds of cotton and linen goods 
which are absolutely necessary for the health and comfort of ali classes, 


Tam very much inclined to think that it will be hard toconvince the 
honest yeomanry of my State that this taxation of themis for their ben- 
efit and that it will help to put them on the road to wearing silks and 
satins, but they have been fooled so often that I am not surprised that 
the attempt should be made. 

GENERALITIES. 


There are various provisions in this bill that I have notspoken about, 
that are in accord with its general theory, that I believe are against the 
interests of my constituents, but all its infirmities can hardly be pointed 
out at once, and I will only mention one or two where my attention 
has been called to them fromhome. The laboring classes in my State 
protest against the provision in this bill imposing a duty on lead con- 
tained in silver ore, and from the statements made by the minority of 
the committee and by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM], who 
is well advised in relation to the matter, it seems they may well pro- 
test. The committee statement referred to is: 


The free admission of fluxing ores from Mexico has enabled our citizens to 
establish and maintain large smelfing-works at El Paso, Tex., Argentine, Kans., 
Newark, N. J., Kansas City, Mo., and a great many other places. If this bill 

the tax upon 66,000 tons of silver ore, the amount imported last- year, will 
be over $672,000, which the Government does not need and which will benefit 
nobody in this country. 


And Mr. LANHAM says: 


At El Paso two a Sheng works have been in operation for more than 
two years. One of m employs 375 men the year round, disburses $700,000 
annually, and produced $2,500,000 worth of bullion during the year 1559. It is 
stated that our people who are importing Mexican ores are not endeavoring to 
buy lead cheap and bring it into this country to sell it against American-pro- 
duced lead, but that they are compelled to buy these ores for fluxing pur- 

es, and the lend therein costs as much as the lend in the United States. It 

therefore, not a question of competition between foreign and domesticlead, 
but an auxiliary to smelting the more precious metal. f. È 

Incidentai to the success and development of these smelting industries, we 
have been able to furnish freights for our international railroads, improve and 
stimulate our commerce with Mexico, and open up the way for better relations 
with its people. We have been approaching nearer to the consummation of de- 
sirable conditions of reciprocity with the Mexican Republic,an end much tobe 
sought, and to which the great soldier-President of the United States so ear- 
nestly devoted the closing years of his conspicuous life. I firmly believe that if 
General Grant were alive this assault upon this growing industry would re- 
ceive no encouragement, but rather censure and condemnation from him. 

The people of Mexico would trade with us if allowed to do so. They would 
give usa market for our Kansas corn, our Missouri and Kansas meat products, 
our Texas cattle, and American manufactures. With a proper policy on our 
part we could defy the efforts of England and Germany to control Mexican 
commerce, j 

The geographical situation of the two countries, their diversity in natural 
products, the abundance of manufactures in ours and fhe scarcity thereof in 
theirs, our development in agriculture, wth an abundant surplus for exporta- 
tion; their primary conditions in industr.al progress and constantly growing 
demands for what we can so easily supply; our markets and theirs so easy of 
access to each other with a wider and more liberal commercial intereourse ; all 
these considerations and many others of weighty importance which might be 
enumerated emphasize the necessity for the promotion of enlarged and recip- 
rocal interehanges in trade and the natural growth of business between these 
two neighboring and friendly Republics. With less restrictions in commerce 


and the cultivation of friendly relations between us the future is inviting both 
to us and the Mexican people; 

Everything that can be said in favor of more intimate association and closer 
commercial relations with our Canadian neighbor applies with equal force to 
our Mexican neighbor. It may be well for statesmen to inquire what effect the 
exclusion of one of the chief commodities of Mexican importation into our chan- 
nels of business will have upon the future relations of the two countries. These 
silver-lead ores have been and are being brought into the United States in large 
quantities, and constitute an important basis of international trade, as well as 
afford our ple the facility for supplying an article im vely demanded 
for the healthful and prosperous exercise of the smelting industry. 

The duty which it is intended to impose upon them, it is insisted, will abso- 
lutely prohibit their importation and result in the shutting down of the valua- 
ble works dependent upon them. Mr. Eells, an Ohio Republican, testified be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means to the effect that it is not ible for 
the large interests now invested in smelting and refining to live with the lead 
ores produced directly in this country, If these Mexican ores are shut out they 
= ve bee siopa down their works.” Mr. Meyer, of Kansas City, Mo., affirmed 

© same a 

The vi of the destruction of these interests and the inevitable resultant 
ö ve spread alarm in various portions of the country. From all 
along the Rio Grande border—from El Paso, from Eagle Pass. from Laredo and 
San Antonio—tel s signed by Republicans and Democrats have poured in 
me abe Texas delegation urging the necessity of averting the impending 

There is a provision in this bill, section ee Jam advised will, 
if adopted, ruin the ten vinegar factories in Iowa, and one of my in- 
formants—one of the ablest and most active Republicans in Eastern 
Iowa—charges that it is in the interest of Eastern apple-growers and 
against the interests of the Western corn-growers, and that the manu- 
facture of vinegar by the vaporing process, which this section prohib- 
its, has reduced the price to the consumer one-half; and the further 
result is that the General Government will prohibit their making vine- 
by present processes, and the State laws prohibit their turning them 
into distilleries, and so they are lost between the two. In his ardor, 
where his own direct interests are attacked, this gentleman forgets that 
he is a Republican and truthfully says there is no sense in raising 
prices on any kind of food. 

I am also receiving very general complaints from the photographers, 
hardware men, and monument-makers, all claiming that the provisions 
of this bill disastrously affect their peculiar interests, and through them 
the peoplé, and even follow them into their graves, and I have yet to 
hear from any interest in my State that believes that itis benefited 
by any provision, and from its standpoint of Iowa interests I am fully 
convinced that it is wholly bad, and consequently shall oppose it as a 
whole and in detail, [Applause. ] 

Mr. BLISS. Mr. Chairman, I heartily indorse everything the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON] has said about trusts and com- 
bines, and it wasa very proud day for me to be a member of this House 
to vote for the passage of the first bill against trusts. 

In the few remarks that I shall make in speaking on this bill, I de- 
sire to affirm my allegiance to the general principles of protection and 
to discuss more particularly some of the details of this proposed meas- 


ure. 

This is an age of fierce competition, not only in the United States, 
but everywhere. The nations are crowding each other for supremacy 
in the markets of the world, and to-day they are watching with envious 
eyes the action of this Congress to see whether they can secure an open- 
ing in the rich markets of this country, or whether, in a spirit of self- 
preservation, we Shall cut them off in the interests of our own people. 
The louder the protests from across the water the firmer I become con- 
vinced that this bill is directed in the interests of the American people. 
The competition between this country and other countries is not one 
of machinery or capital, but of labor. Every schedule in this bill rep- 
resents, in the duties Jevied, the difference between the cheap labor of 
foreign countries and the free, independent labor of the United States, 

It is a principle of physics that liquids placed in communicating ves- 
sels will seek a level. So it is with labor. If this country is placed 
on equal terms with foreign countries the labor in this country must 
seek the depressed level of the labor of foreign countries. What is re- 
quired to prevent this catastrophe is a barrier, and that barrier is af- 
jorded by the duties levied in this bill. 

This country is peculiarly adapted for the application of this princi- 
ple of protection. With our varied climate, soil, and resources we are 
enabled to produce almost every article of food and utility required. 
We can become absolutely independent of any country in the world, 
and I desire to see the industries of this country become so div 
that a balance may be maintained between the producer and consumer 
of every article by adequate protection to all. I want tosee the farm- 
ers of this country supply the woolen mills with all that they require; 
and by the adequate protection of woolen goods I desire to see the 
mills supply the sixty millions of people with all the clothing they 
need. By fostering home manufactures I desire to see enough people 
withdrawn from the farms to become consumers of wheat to take up 
the 20 per cent. of our total product now exported. Iam tired of 
seeing the farmer of this country dependent upon the price of wheat 
fixed by the ticker of the Produce Exchange, agitated by the hand of 
the speculator. 

Indiseussing this question we are constantly told that we have pro- 
tected the manufacturers long enough; that they ought now to be able 
to stand alone. But this is not so. We are a new country; our capi- 
tal is limited; we can not stand reverses for any length of time; two 
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seasons of depressed prices would wipe out most of our manufacturing 
industries. On the contrary, our greatcommercial rival, England, has 
millions of accumulations at her back which are continually seeking 
an outlet, as is evidenced by the remarkable activity we have wi 
in the last year of English investors in this country. age 
If che bars were once let down English manufacturers could put down 
prices and drive us to the wall and then leave us to the mercy of their 
‘ grasping trusts. Is it not better to force British capital into this coun- 
{ try, that it may be expended in the development of our resources and 
the employment of our labor? 
\ The present depressed condition of agriculture is laid at the door of 
rotection by those who advocate a revenue tariff. Mr. Chairman, it 
b very easy to make this assertion, but I have yet failed to hear one 
reason in support of this theory. They tell us that if we reduce 
e tariff we will get cheaper goods. How are we to get them if we do 
not import them? and every dollar we import takes just so much away 
a from our home manufacturers and drives just so many men out of em- 
7 ployment or back on to the farms to become producers instead of con- 
saumers. But they tell us we can send out farm products abroad in ex- 
change for those foreign manufactures. But the markets of the world 
are already overcrowded with the product of cheap farm laborers and 
any accession from the United States would have but one effect, and 
that would be to still further cheapen prices. 

I take an entirely different view and affirm that this depression is 
due to too little production, instead of to too much, and I think the com- 
mittee have shown great wisdom in increasing the duty upon the prod- 
ucts of the farm. There is no reason why we should import any farm 

roducts into this country. The Secretary of Agriculture has shown 

k his letter to the Committee on Ways and Means that this country 

is well adapted for producing every variety of wool in commercial quan- 

tities. Why, then, should the farmers of this country not receive the pay 

for 600,000,000 pounds of wool consumed here instead of the 303,000,000 

ands which they now raise? I believe, with the impetus given the 

Ana by this increased tariff that this will bedone. And this will 

* go far toward relieving the great agricultural class. The increase in 

I~ the duty on woolen goods will have the effect, I believe, of bringing 

“a that — . — up to a point where the entire home demand can be sup- 

e NO — puea at home, And soit is throughout these schedules: the effect will 
88 


to stimulate and diversify our manufacturing interests so as to with- 
Sin th among farmers, and supply more mouths to feed. 


— 


draw a large number from the farms to the factories, decrease the com- 
this connection I wish to quote from a letter from that great 
mocrat, Andrew Jackson, written in 1824: 


Draw from agriculture the superabundant labor, employ it in mechanism 
and manufactures, thereby creating a home market for your breadstuffs and 
distributing labor to a most profitable account, and benefit to the country will 
result. Take from agriculturein the United States 600, 000 men, women, and 
children and you at once give a home market for more breadstuffs than all 
Europe now furnishes us. In short, sir, we have been too long subject to the 
policy of these British merchants. It is true we should become a little more 
Americanized, and, instead of feeding the paupers and laborers of Europe, feed 
our own or else in a short time by continuing our present policy we shall all be 
paupers ourselves, 


In his speech in opening this debate the gentleman from Texas quoted 
a number of figures showing the decline in the export of farm products 
since 1881 and the falling off in price. Both of these results he attrib- 
utes to the tariff, but does it not occur to him that there was a tariff in 
1881, and had been for twenty years, and if the tariff was responsible 
for this depression in foreign commerce, why was it not depressed 
then? He has seized hold of the wrong reason. The reason is just as 
I have said, that the markets of the world have become too crowded 
with cheaper products, and the United States may look in vain for an 
opening to compete with the cheap wheat of India and Egypt. 

As England opens up those vast granaries in her Eastern provinces 
she grows less and less dependent upon us for grain, and it would ap- 
= the part of statesmanship not to mourn for the markets that are 

ost, but to build up new ones. Where can we find a richer market 
than here at home; why grasp for the shadow when we have the sub- 
stance; why give up a certainty for an uncertainty? Why relinquish 
our hold upon the rich and certain market of the empire of New York 
for the chance of a market in Austria? Why is the prospect of send- 
ing our products 3,000 miles to Europe preferable to selling them in 

Pennsylvania? Our present total annual consumption is $8, 330, 000, 000 
and the total imports of the rest of the world $7,569,000,000. If we 
were guarantied the monopoly of these entire markets of the world” 
we would losely exchanging them for our own. 

While absorbed in this wild dream of foreign commerce the advo- 
cates of a revenue tariff either forget or willfully overlook the magnifi- 
cent proportions of our own internal commerce. The figures when 
studied are bewildering. The figures have been quoted in this debate 
showing that half the number of miles of railroad in the world are lo- 
cated right here in the United States, and a large percentage of their 

` freight consists of raw material, which the revenue reformers would 

F have brought from foreign countries in foreign ships. The shipping 

on our Jakes and rivers is enormous, and it might be interesting to note 

the comparison between the registered tonnage ing through the 

Soo Canal alone and the Suez Canal. The record for 1886 through the 
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5,581,196. Why should we mourn the loss of foreign commerce when 
we can make such a sho as this? The shipping on the Great 
Lakes increased in the last t . and in the year 
1888, 49 per cent. of the tonnage of vessels built in this country was 
built on the northern lakes. The value of the freight passing through 
the Soo in 1889 was $83,732,537, and every dollar represented Ameri- 
can industry. 

A large proportion of this enormous trade is in what is called raw 
material, which we are told should not be protected. Our trade on 
the lakes is purely American. American ships built by Americans, of 
American materials, sail between American ports, carrying the ores of 
Superior, the wheat of Minnesota and the Dakotas,and returning with 
the coal of Ohio and Pennsylvania. Why is not this magnificent trade 
as worthy of our fostering care as the trade with European countries ? 
Why can not gentlemen turn their faces from the seaboard and look 
around them? Why not strive to establish a commission merchant 
for American manufactures in the place of every importer in our sea- 
board cities ? 

If free trade is the panacea for the farmer’s ills, why is it that the 
agricultural class of England is at present suffering such a period of de- 
pression? The cheapest products of every country have been dumped 
into that little island until the agricultural class, who were formerly 
the richest farmers in the world, have been forced to send their chil- 
dren into the shops to help make a living, instead of to the colleges, as 
formerly. 

Isaw an authentie statement a short time ago to the effect that a 
farm of 500 acres in Kent, the garden of England, lying close to Lon- 
don, which has always brought $5,000 a year rental, had been relet to 
the same tenant for 82,500. The same state of facts exists all over the 
island. Indian, Russian, and American wheat has driven England’s 
farmers from that industry; the tables of France and Belgium com- 
pete with domestic produce; American meats have reduced the profits 
of English farmers, and soon throughout the list. Free trade has done 
her worst for the great agricultural class of England, and if we are ever 
to profit by the experience of others, hereis certainly a striking study. 

Would any one attempt to compare this, as I believe, temporarily 
depressed condition of the agricultural class with the times under low 
tariff, when our revenues were exhausted year by year to pay for for- 
eign manufactures, when the farmers had no money for exchange and 
no market for their produce? We who tilled the farm in our youth 
remember how many eggs it took to buy foreign calico. Then it took 
about seven dozen to buy a yard of calico; now one dozen eggs will 
buy three yards of calico, and soit is throughout the list of necessaries, 
Under the wise policy of protection established and maintained by the 
Republican party, manufactured articles have become cheaper and farm 
products have brought theirjust price. What were luxuries on the farm 
when I was a boy have become necessities to-day. When we had for- 
eign watches exclusively, our farmers would not only have to mortgage 
their farms, but sell them in order to carry one. Now, every farmer in 
the country may carry a reliable American watch for the price of a few 
bushels of wheat. 

Mr, Chairman, the committee, in the preparation of this bill, have 
shown special consideration for the farmers, and while the farmers of 
Texas may not feel the benefit of these increased rates on agricultural — 
products, they will suffer no harm and their brethren of Michigan will 
be greatly benefited. Michigan lies very convenient to Canadia and 
it is easy to run in cheap vegetables and cereals across the Detroit River 
or Lake Huron. Our farmers feel the evil effect of this competition, 
especially in barley, oats, hay, and potatoes, The farmers of Michigan 
should supply the lumber camps their provisions, and by the grace 
of this bill they will. In this connection I wish to attach a table I 
have prepared showing the present rate of duty and the proposed rate 
on some few of the farm staples: 


Present rate. Proposed rate. 
\ 
E F. 
20 cents a bushel. ...... 

Oats... 10 cents a bushel....... 15 cents a bushel. 
Corn 10 cents a bushe: 15 cents a bushel. 
Horses and mules. 20 per cent | $30 pee head, equivalent to 70.07 per / 

cen / 
HAHA o 20 per cent . . . $1.50 per head, equivalent to 45.68 

per cent. 
S 20 per cent . . . 81.50 per pets equivalent to 50.30 


per cen 


In our State (Michigan) we are particularly interested in two great 
staples, lumber and salt. The committee have seen fit to recommend 
a reduction of 50 cents a thousand on lumber. But they have inserted 
aclause providing that where any foreign country shall impose an export 
duty on logs that duty shall be added to the existing tariff on manutact- 
ured lumber coming from that country. This provision will correctan 
abuse practiced by the Canadian Government in charging an export duty 


Suez Canal, including the shipping of the world, amounted to 7,086,- | upon logs brought from that country to supply the mills on the lakes 


230 tons; the record for seven months of the year 1888 for the Soo was 


and to relieve the Michigan That this will have the desired 


1890. 
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effect Iam satisfied. In a report in the Canadian House of Commons 
April 25, Sir John A. Macdonald, in speaking of this bill says: 

If that be the case and if the measure goes through Congress in that way and 
with that provision, we can at any time take off the export duty, 

The tariff on salt remains the same, except that no rebate is allowed 
on salt used in packing meat, and why any one should begrudge this I 
do not see, Under the present condition of competition salt is cheaper 
than sand, Salt is sold from Michigan mills to-day for 50 cents a bar- 
rel, barrel and all, and if it were not for the fact that salt is manufact- 
ured in connection with the manufacture of lumber it could not be 
ae for that price. Nine and one-third pounds of salt can be 

ught for one cent. What a terrible oppression this is upon the labor- 
ing man. Mr. Chairman, I know what I am talking about when dis- 
cussing this subject, as I have been in the business of manufacturing 
salt for a number of years and turn out about 100,000 barrels annually. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire tosay one wordin regard to the sugar sched- 
ule, It is not the policy of the true protectionist to levy a duty upon 
any article that can not be produced in this country or which can not 
be produced in suficient quantities to nearly supply the wants of the 
people. The moment this is done the tariff becomes a tax. After long 
experience it has been demonstrated that the tariff on sugar has not 
resulted in any appreciable increase in the production of that prime 
necessity, and the consequence is that the people of the United States 
are to-day paying a tax for the benefit of the sugar planters of one or 
two States who raise but one-eighth of what we consume. 

It is evident that some other scheme must be devised if we desire to 
raise our own sugar. By repeated experiments it has been demonstrated 
that sorghum and beets for the production of sugar can be profitably 
grown in this country, but what is needed is a stimulus to encourage 
men to spend their time and money in developing this industry. Be- 
ing a practical set of men, this committee have looked around for some- 
thing to guide them. They find that France and Germany adopted the 
plan of offering bounties for the production of beet-sugar. The result 
in those two countries has been that they are now independent of the 
most grasping trust in the world, and France exports her surplus sugar 
to other countries. 

Desiring to profit by the experience of others, this committee has pro- 
posed a like policy for us, and has offered a bounty of 2 cents a pound 
upon all sugar manufactured from sugar-cane, sorghum, or sugar-beets 
grown in the United States, to run for fifteen years, and have placed 
sugar on the free-list. With the present production of sugar this bounty 
would amount to $7,000,000 a year, while there will be saved to the 
people in duties, which in this case are a tax, $56,000,000. If the com- 
mittee desire a precedent for this wise step I would refer them to my 
own State of Michigan, which has built up the great salt industry by 
means of bounties. ; 

In 1840 the Legislature of Michigan appropriated $5,000 for the de- 
velopment of salt, and up to 1842 $20,000 was appropriated, and in 
that year $15,000 more for the same purpose, but apparently without 
much success; but in 1859, in the face of fierce opposition, a law was 
passed exempting all property upon which salt was produced from taxa- 
tion and granting a bounty of 50 cents on each barrel of salt produced. 

As a result the product increased from 4,000 barrels a year to 125,000 
barrels. The bounty was then fixed at 10 cents per barrel, and all lands, 
the machinery, and the product were exempt from taxation. The pro- 
duction doubled the next year, and has continued to increase until last 
year we turned out 3,846,979 barrels of salt, which is sold to the people 
at the lowest possible cost. 

This bounty was continued until the General Government placed a 
-tariff on salt in 1861. Since the bounty system was first inaugurated 
and since the tariff bill of 1861 Michigan has turned out 49,036,102 
barrels of salt, and to-day there is invested in this industry $4,700,000, 
and employment is furnished for 3,600 men. The money paid for the 
labor on the hoops on salt barrels alone amounts to twenty-four times 
as much as the State paid in bounties, and to-day Michigan produces 
more than half the salt consumed in the United States. 

The following table shows the amount of salt produced and the 
price each year since 1860, except the price from 1861 to 1865, which 
figures I have not at present at hand: 


Year. Barrels, Price. 


$2.57 


sesse 


1.80 
1.77 
1.85 
1.68 
1.32 
1.46 
1.46 
1.87 
1.19 
1.10 
1.05 

85 

85 


2,058, 

285.85 
2.750.290 
2.928.542 
2.828.967 
3.087.084 
3.280. 626 
3,543, 731 
585 
3,721, 099 


The men who voted for the salt bounty in the Michigan Legislature 
were abused at the time, but to-day they have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that by their foresight they established an industry that has brought 
great wealth to the State. The money spent in bounties at first 
been returned an hundred-fold. 

The duty on salt to-day is 32 cents, and the price, as I havesaid be- 
fore, is 50 cents with the barrel, which costs 20 cents; so that without 
the barrel thst amount of salt can be bought for less than the tariff 
rate, and yet Mr. Cleveland has told us, and his followers repeat the 
silly statement, that the tariffis always added to the cost of an article. 

If this bounty is given for the cultivation of sugar I am satisfied, from 
the experience we have had with salt, that in a few years we will be 
producing all the sugar we can consume and that the home competi- 
tion will result in improved methods and cheaper in the end. 


The bounty on salt in Michigan has resulted to the benefit of the 


farmer, and they are getting salt to-day for 50 cents a barrel at the 
mills for which they paid $3 before this bounty was offered. 

Experience has taught us that whenever we can induce the farmers 
all over the country to raise any clar article the supply at once 
reaches the demand. The hope and expectation is that this bounty on 
sugar will so stimulate the farmers of this country that we will solve 
the sugar problem by the cultivation of sorghum and sugar-beets. 

Mr. Chairman, we are constantly being told of the depression now 
existing in the agricultural districts of our country. The present low 
prices paid for the products of the farm are conceded. Some remedy 
should be sought for this widespread trouble. The products of the 
farm are the basis of national prosperity, and when such products bring 
a fair price all branches of trade are sure to be in a flouris condition. 

How then can ‘‘good times“ be brought back to the men who till the 
soil? I answer only by increasing the great man interests 
of the country and in so doing make a sure home market for the crops 
of the farm. Surely no man can claim that the crippling of our great 
manufacturing establishments and thus driving large numbers of men 
from the shop to the farm can help thefarmer. That would only make 
the present trouble worse. We do not need an increase of the number 
of menwho till the soil. What we need is better employment for the 
men in the shop and factory and thus enable them to consume more 
of the farm products, and the increased demand thus created will 
bring better prices. Any man who thinks that the farmers do not un- 
derstand this question underestimates their intelligence. 

Then, again, we should pass a bill that will foster new farming en- 
terprises. Our farmers should grow more wool, more sugar, more flax, 
more hemp. This bill will enable them to do that. Pass it and the 
products of farm and factory will find a mutual benefit and our peo- 
ple will again feel the zest of new life and all business will be revived. 

Mr. Chairman, we welcome this tariff issue again in Michigan. In 
1884 the Democratic party straddled on this question and sent such 
earnest pleaders for protection into our State that our majority was 
only about 3,000, although our national and State tickets were headed 
by the most popular men in the party. 

In 1888, however, the lines were distinctly drawn; the mask was torn 
from Democracy and the people beheld its true policy. The fight was 
made squarely for and against protection, and the farmers, the best- 
informed class of people in this country, rolled up a majority of over 
23,000 for Harrison and Morton and protection and redeemed three 
seats in this House. Surely this was no uncertain voiee, and when I 
cast my vote for this bill Ishall be but following the wishes of my con- 
stituents expressed at the polls in 1888. [Applause. ] 

[Mr. WADE withholds his remarks for revision. See Appendix.] 

[Mr. GROSVENOR withholds his remarks for revision. See Ap- 
pendix. ] i 

‘Mr. BROSIUS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to pay to the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] the tribute of my sincere admira- 
tion for his devotion to the memory of the eminent Americans who 
laid the foundations of our Government, as denoted by his eloquent 
encomium upon them in his address upon this bill. It is refreshing to 
hear our Democratic brethren protesting their veneration, their en- 
thusiastic and respectful love for the illustrious citizens whose con- 
certed labors “ laid our keel and wrought ourribs of steel,” for no body 
of men more distinguished for elevation of mind, dignity of character, 
breadth of statesmanship, and exalted patriotism has ever been seen 
in any age. When we feel that these heroic men are in the highest 
sense the ‘‘dead and sceptered sovereigns who still rale our spirits 
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from their urns,” it justifies the e tion that we will the more 
readily yield to the solicitations of their wisdom and follow their 
lead in the — policies pronn gaan for the country’s welfare. 

The first tariff act, ve pa by ident Washington on July 4, 
1789, was the handiwork of these illustrious patriots. They enter- 
tained a definite idea of its utility under certain industrial condi- 
tions and within uncertain limits. This idea was easily evolved out 
of their experience of the defects in the Articles of Confederation on 
the subject of our commerce. It was stated in these words: 

t r the support of Government, for the disc! e of the debts of 
the United State * for 5 — protection 9 chat 
duties be laid on imported goods, wares, and merchandise. 

Washington was then President, John Adams was Vice-President, 
and in the First Congress there were men who had signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence, men who had participated in the war ofthe Rey- 
olution, and men who had taken an active part in framing the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the bill passed the House by a 
vote of 41 to 8. This is the chalice we commend to the lips of 
our friends, and being a distillation from the oracular wisdom of the 
fathers whom they love to extol, they can hardly decline so sweet a 
draught from such fair hands. 

At that day the wisest statesman saw too small an are to be able 
even ini ination to complete the immeasurable circle of benefit 
that was to come to American industries through the agency of the 
policy then inaugurated. The best developed conception perhaps 
at that time of a tariff duty, I have the happiness to know, was a 
Pennsylvania notion. One hundred and five years ago, on Septem- 
ber 20, the Assembly of that State passed a tariff act, the preamble 


of whieh stated the grounds upon which it proceeded. It declared 


that— 

Whereas divers useful and beneficial arts and manufactures have been gradu- 
ally introduced into Pennsylvania, and the same have at length risen to a very 
considerable extent and perfection, insomuch that during the late war between 
the United States and Great Britain, when the — m of European goods 
was much — 5 Aara and often very dificult and uncertain, the artisans and 
mechanics of this State were able to supply in the hours of need not only large 
quantities of weapons and other implements, but also ammunition and clothing, 
without which the war would not have been carried on, whereby their op 
country was tly assisted and relieved; and 

Whereas, although the fabrica and manufactures of Europe and other foreign 
parts imported into this country in times of ce may be afforded at W e 
rates than they can be made here, yet good policy and a to the well- g 
of divers useful and industrious citizens who are employed in the making of like 
goods in this State demand of us that moderate duties be laid on certain fabrics 
and manufactures imported which do most interfere with, and which, if no relief 
be given, will undermine and destroy, the useful manufactures of the like kind in 
this country. 

In this relic of tariff antiquity we can discover enough fragments 
of bones for a scientific statesman of our day to construct the gan 
which, like a faithful sentinel, stands guard over factory, forge, field, 
and every fold of American labor. There are in it distinctly visible 
three fundamental ideas: the support of our own industries, the em- 
ployment of our own labor, and the independence of the state in war 
and peace, 

Hamilton, with his prescient intellect and mighty reach of states- 
manship, scarcely saw beyond the lines marked out by the Pennsyl- 
vania assembly, Clay elaborated the scheme, broadened the field of 
vision, and furnished some arguments in support of the system. He 
gave its data classification, polished it and labeled it for popularstudy, 
and did more perhaps than any other American statesman torelieve the 
subject of its abstruseness and bring it within easy rangeof popular 
comprehension. In later years the contributions of economists and 
statesmen, the lessons of experience, and the more scientific study of 
its principles have demonstrated more clearly its superior utility and 
deepened the American conviction of its necessity to the welfare and 
peer of our industries, and established its title to the venera- 

on and affection of every patriotic American citizen, until the feel- 
ing ‘widely prevalent among all ranks of our people may be tersely 
snd truthfally expressed in the words of Grattan, speaking of the 
Irish Parliament: It is our very existence; nay, more, it is our life 
to come.” 

No intelligent student of our industrial history for a hundred years 
could fail to be impressed with the ney our protective system has 
had, not only in nourishing infant industries, but in maintaining ma- 
ture ones; not only in diversifying employments, but in promoting 
the conditions of mutually advantageous intercourse between them ; 
not only in utilizing all of our powers and capabilities, by em- 
ploying them upon the sum of our native materials, giving em- 

loyment to our own labor and applying our own capital to our own 

ustrial pursuits, thereby curtailing the flow of foreign, and swell- 
ing the domestic, streams that flow into the reservoir of our consump- 
tion; promoting the strength, power, dignity, and independence 
needful alike in prosecuting defensive war and maintaining healthy 
growth in peace, and cherishing those moral and intellectual influ- 
ences which have built up the noblest type of citizenship, distin- 
guishing the American Republic as a nation of men-builders. 

Thus every rank and order of men composing our social and in- 
dustrial organism have been benefited in the degree in which our 
system has promoted the conditions which advance human comfort, 
develop intellectual life, and elevate man, illustrating one of those 
luminous statements struck off by Emerson that— 

The best political economy is that whose object is (and our system 
has no other object than) the care, comfort, and culture of men. 


Seen thus in cluster the American must be obdurate, i 


if not 
intellectually obtuse, who can not in some degree appreciate the 
colossal advantages which have come to us from a system which has 
wrought results of such unrivaled splendor as to extort from the 
greatest living Englishman the handsome tribute that so rapid is 
our growth and so swiftly are we forging ahead that our commer- 
cial 3 is only a question of time. 

The principle of protection by defensive duties, like many other 
principles of political wisdom, will not allow the metes and bounds 
of its usefulness to be definitely fixed and staked off. Its frontiers 
are not easily marked. Where its benefits end and its possible mis- 
chief begins can not be indicated by a line, any more than you can 
draw a line between darkness and light, yet day and night are easily 
distinguishable. I quite agree that the t doctrine to which this 
country owes so much of its greatness an deur is not a question- 
able thing of unlimited extent, but a most certain and useful thing 
of a limited extent, as it was tersely expressed by an English writer; 
and in the observations I desire to leave with you in relation to cer- 
tain portions of the bill, I shall keep within the well ascertained 
bounds of certainty, leaving the questions lying along the frontiers 
or the subject to be quarreled over by those who court such encoun- 

rs. 


THE TRUE PROTECTIVE PRINCIPLE. 


I know of no better classification of the commodities we consume 
than the following: 

1. Those of which our resources and facilities enable us to produce 
a fall domestic supply. 

2. Those of which we can only partially supply the home demand: 

3 Those which van not be produced at home or only to a slight 
extent. 

In the first class the duty should be high enough to secure the do- 
mestic market to the home producer. 

In the second class the duty shonld be so adjusted as to secure to 
domestic producers such an advantage in the home market as will 
encourage the development of our resources without excluding the 
foreign product necessary to supplement our own supply. 

In the third class there is no occasion for any duty, ci aS the rev- 
enue derived from other sources is inadequate, when it should be 
imposed strictly upon revenue principles. The nearer our protect- 
ive system is modeled upon these simple propositions the more ef- 
fective will it be in producing the result at which we aim, to supply 
to as large an extent as possible our own wants by our own product- 
ive agencies. These propositions include the doctrine so familiar 
to free-traders and Democratic revenue reformers, that our exertions 
should be expended largely upon our advantageous industries, only 
within the limitations im by the extent of the market for the 
products of those industries, and they spurn with the scorn it de- 
serves the folly of continuing the production of commodities for ex- 
port after the market for them has ceased to exist. 

English as well as Democratic economy requires us to turn to our 
fields for our exportable commodities. The distinguished Demo- 
cratic leader from Texas iterated and reiterated the familiar dogma 
in his address. He i ere loses sight of the fact that without 
a market a commodity has no exchangeable value, and any exertion 
put upon its production in excess of the home supply is absolutely 
wasted. To grow the cereals now to any great extent for export, 
when the vast plains of India and the illimitable fields of Russia are 
glutting the markets of the world with grain, at a price for which 
we can not produce it, would convict us of an inexcusable economic 
blunder. The production of cereals has become the advantageous 
industry of other countries and has ceased to be ours, and the sooner 
we understand that our highest interests are now subserved by limit- 
ing the products of our farms to the demands of domestic consump- 
tion the sooner will we relieve ourselves of the depressing conse- 
quences of overproduction. £ 

I have the firmest possible conviction that our true policy as a na- 
tion is, as far as practicable, to apply all the powers, capabilities, 
and energies of all our people to our own lands and materials, to 
meet our own satisfactions and employ our own labor. We can never 

rosper by throwing open our treasure honse to the world and 
vestowing our advantages with a prodigal hand upon all comers, 
We can not afford to keep open honse. To do so must result in one 
or other of two calamities, either a monopoly of production abroad 
or equality of cost at home. The former means the surrender of 
our markets to foreign prodacers; the latter means the reduction 
of Amerigan wages and the standard of American comfort and intel- 
ligence to the leyel of those of foreign countries. Will any gentle- 
man upon this floor advocate such a policy? Is there an American 
citizen with soul so dead as to be ambitious to be the architect of 
such ruin? And if achieved and the author was confronted by the 
appalling desolation that must ensue, would he not, in the agony of 
remorse, express his deep sense of guilt in the reproachful words 
of the Veiled Prophet of Korassan ? 


7 2 behold, and see, 
If hell with all its power to damn 
Could add one curse to the foul thing I am. 


CHARACTER OF OUR INDUSTRIAL ORGANISM. 


Gentlemen ought not to forget the conditions of our industrial or- 
ganism. We have a highly organized industrial system suited toa a 


A 


civilization, in which labor oceupies a higher rank in the scale 
moral and social being an in any other country; a rank which 


requires to maintain it a larger remuneration for exertions than suf- 
fices elsewhere. The dogma of the elder economists that the price 
of labor is what is necessary to enable the laborer to subsist has no 
lace in our 8 In Europe the prevailing rule is that vage are 

the leavings o 12 but a better rule, one more conformable with 
humanity, good morals, and human development, and to which we 
are soon coming, is that profits are the leayings of wages. 

Fasting may do for saints and sinners, 

But workingmen must have their dinners, 


whether ¢apital realizes profits or not. With us the laborer is not 
merely a human machine, requiring so much nutriment to keep it 
moving, but a moral and intellectual being, conscious of a moral 
destiny, with brains and heart as well as hands, having satisfactions 
and wants above those of his physical nature which must be met by 
his wages. We put into the life of the laborer more comfort and happi- 
ness and make him a higher-priced machine, with aspirations as 
well as appetites. This kind of an instrument costs more than the 
Slavs of Russia or the ryots of India or the coolies of China or the 
au of England. It costs more to be a man than a jelly- flsh, 
ut ah pays: 

So, I hold that American 1 have a right to pre-empt 
American labor; have an unimpeachable title to every field of em- 
ployment available for the satisfaction of our wants, to the extent 
of folly engaging their exertions. The law of our industrial organ- 
ism requires us to enter into possession of every industry the acqui- 
sition of which is justified by the nature of our resources, and hold 
it under such restrictions and regulations as will guaranty us a cer- 
tain advantage in ourown markets. Themore we supply our aggre- 

te reservoir of consumption through domestic and the more we cur- 

il the supply through foreign pipes the better for us If it seems 
in a given case that our satisfactions cost more for a time than they 
would under the rule of free trade or revenue tariff, the additional 
costisincident to the system whose aggregate output of benefit is so 
immeasurably advantageous to all our industries as to justify some 
cost to obtain it. 

The coal-miners of Pennsylvania will tell you that portions of the 
strata are allowed to remain in the form of pillars for the support of 
the surface and the towns and villages that are built on it. The 
coal thus left is a part of the cost of mining the balance. Sometimes 
reckless and greedy operators, thinking the coal left is of more value 
than all there is above it, proceed to remove the pillars, This pro- 
cess is known as robbing the mine.” So, when you undertake to 
diminish or remove a defensive duty for the sake of prosen cheap- 
ness—to save, for instance, the 1} cents on the tin pail that haunted 
the dreams of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dockery], forget- 
ting that the whole system resting upon it must fall—you are “ rob- 
bing the industrial mine.” . 

The distinguished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] the other 
day exhumed one of those ancient economic fallacies which have been 
refuted many times and would have been dead enough but for the 

alyanic batteries of our Democratic friends. Some minds are like 

e pupil of the eye: the more light that falls on them the more they 
contract. 

The inquiry propounded by the gentleman from Georgia was this: 
“ How is it that manufacturers are all favorable to if it dimin- 
ishes the cost of their wares to the consumer?” What a tale this in- 
quiry unfolds of the vast domain of our protective system yet unex- 
piossa by Democratic statesmen. It shows how men see what they 

ring eyes to see. If they do not look they must lose the view. 

Galileo’s accusers would not look through the telescope for fear they 
3 see the stars they declared did not exist. 

ne of the beneficent features of our protective system is that ey 
the mysterious action and interaction of economic principles whic 
it brings into play results are produced which promote the interests 
alike of all classes composing our industrial organism. It raises 
wages and increases their purchasing power. This helps labor. It 
reduces the price of manufactured goods, and this helps all consum- 
ers. It reduces the cost of labor and increases the profits of capital 
by stimulating consumption, and this helps the manufacturer. Mr. 
Atkinson, of Boston, has demonstrated this with great clearness, 
The following statement will help to an understanding of this singu- 
larly interesting result of the play of economic forces. The table 
is not recent, but the latest I have at hand: 


Table showing reduction in price and cost of labor, with the rise in rate 
{ of wages and increase of their purchasing power, 


Cost of Earnings Purchasin; 
R per year power in fi 
yar flaborer.|clothand fuel. 


Another illustration of blind adhesion to a faith was given usa 
few minutes ago when the honorable gentleman from Louisiana [ Mr. 
BoaTNER] was addressing the House. He was asked how he would 
adjust duties, and he answered, “According to the Democratic creed.” 
He insists on heavy duties on sugar and rice, though that would 
transgress every rule he laid down in his argument. But that is in the 
‘* creed,” and is sacred. What sublime faith! Exceeding the Mos- 
lem's. I may be excused for borrowing from another an instance 
of a similar devotion to the book. An old incre on 8 
hymn- book at the morning service found there, for the first time, 
maas MaA been pasted in it—no doubt by some mischievous boy 

o words: 


Old Grimes is dead, that good old man, 
We ne'er shall see him more. 


The good old man took off his spectacles, wiped them with his red 
bandana, readjusted them on his venerable nose, and started to line 
the hymn again: E 
Old Grimes is dead, that good old man, 

We ne'er shall see him more, 

Ho used to wear a long, black coat, 
All buttoned down re. 


“Brethern and sistern,” he meekly said, “I have read this hymn 
book nigh onto thirty years, and never in all my life saw that so 
before, but, God helping us, being in the book, we will sing it.” 


OUR PLEDGES MUST BE REDEEMED. 


At no time in our history have these principles pressed upon us 
with greaterurgency than now. At no time have the great agricult- 
ural interests of the country so needed the help that the enactment of 
these principles into law will bring. Every consideration of public 
interest urges the passage of the bill. Relief from the of 
the hour pleads trumpet-tongued for it, The execution of the last 
solemn judgment of the American people, prononnced at the ballot- 
box, in the election of candidates pled by their platform to ‘‘so 
revise the tariff as will tend to check the importation of such 
and commodities as are produced by our own people, the production of 
which gives employment to our labor,” imperatively demands it. 
What is more important than the redemption of our pledges? We 
can not afford to trifle with the American people. 

The Republican pater has maintained its long-continued and 
brilliant supremacy by fidelity to its trusts, by convincing the peo- 
ple that its declarations of principle were not drawn merely to catch 
the winds of La, he enthusiasm on the one hand or of a nation’s 
discontent on the other, but were evolved out of a conscientious 
conviction of public duty and responsibility. Let it not be said of 
us now that when our professions are most celestial our practices 
have the strongest sa vor of earth; that when we seem most à saint in 
our promises, we play the devil most in our performances. Rather 
let us so act that the nation may be assured that when it hears the 
voice of Jacob in a Republican platform it is in no danger of feel- 
ing the hand of Esau in its administration and its legislation. 


è A FACT, XOT A THEORY. 


Seeing, then, that in the bill before us are crystallized the latest 
declared purposes of the nation touching the protection of our do- 
mestic industries, I beg your indulgence while I direct the atten- 
tion of the House to the duty imposed upon a single commodity, 
which it is believed will contribute greatly to the relief of the agri- 
cultnral interests in many sections of the Union. He has listened 
to this debate to little purpose who has not observed a singular di- 
versity of view as to what it is that confronts us. Some have called 
it a condition; others insist it is a theory; still others hold it is both. 
I am persuaded it is neither. I believe that what confronts us, in 
each and every one of the schedules in this bill, is a fact. A 
hard, unadorned, incontestible, and invincible fact, against whose 
finty front our Democratie friends have for five days been disfigur- 
ing their countenances, with a celerity and expedition which sur- 
passes the most brilliant record they have ever heretofore made in 
that line in their long and interesting history. 

Now, the stupendous fact which looms “huge and hideous” be- 
fore us in this tobacco schedule, and which ought to mantle every 
American cheek with shame, because it is a reproach to the nation, 
is that with a soil and climate that would make it easy for us to 
produce cigar wrappers for anI times the number of cigars manu- 
factured in the country, we silently and patiently suffer forei 
labor to produce the wrappers which cover flve-eights of the 4 
000,000 cigars made in our domestic factories, while our own leaf, 
produced at mach cost and labor, lies in our warehouses without a 
market at a price that covers the cost of production. Ifthis ou 
upon a home industry is permitted to continue after its hideous de- 
formity is unmasked, wise men will characterize it, in the language of 
Clay,as “the maddest act of the-maddest hour” in the history of 
American legislation. 

Before entering that field of discussion, however, I will conciliate 
the favor of the other side of the Chamber and. ibly improve my 
chances of rousing their sleeping apprehensions and stimulating their 
patriotism by appealing to the chases of their patron saint. Ithere- 


fore submit thissolemn declaration from ‘ Old Hickory” on the sub- 
ject of protective duties: 


“OLD HICKORY” ON PROTECTION—A LETTER IN WHICH HE DECLARES IN FAVOR OF 
FOSTERING HOME INDUSTRIES. 
In 1824 Andrew Jackson wrote the following letter to Dr. Coleman, of Virginia, 
which shows where Old Hickory ” stood on the question of free trade: 


WASHINGTON Crry, April 26, 1824. 

Sin: I have had the honor this day to receive your letter of the 2ist inst., and 
with candor shall reply to it. 

You ask me my opinion on the tariff. I answer, that I am in favor of a judi- 
cious examination and revision of it; and so far as the tariff before us embraces 
the design of fostering, protecting, and preserving within ourselves the means of 
national defense and independence, particalarly in a state of war, I would advo- 
cate and support it. The experience of the late war ought to teach us a lesson, 
and one never to be forgotten, If our liberty and republican form of government, 
poousa for us by our Revolutionary fathers, are worth the blood and treasure 

y which they were obtained, it surely is our duty to protect and defend them. 

Heaven smiled upon and gave us liberty and independence. That same Prov- 
idence has blessed us with the means of national defense. If we omit and refuse 
to use the gifts which He has extended us, we deserve not the continuation of 
His blessings. He has filled our mountains and our plains with minerals—with 
Jead, iron and copper—and given us a climate and soil for the growing of hemp 


and wool. 
These the grand materials of our national defense, they ought to have 
extended to t. eqnate and fair protection that our own manufactories and 
may be placed on a fair competition with those of Europe and that 
we may have within our own country a supply of those seeding and important 
es so essential to war. Beyond this, I look at the tariff with an eye to the 
proper distribution of labor and revenue and with a view to discharge our na- 
tional debt. lam one of those who do not believe that a national debt is a na- 
tional blessing, but rather a curse to a republic, inasmuch as it is calculated to 
raise around the administration a moneyed aristocracy dangerous to the liberties 


of the country. 
This tariff—I mean a judicious one— more fanciful than real dan- 


= I will ask what is the real situation of the agricnlturist! Where has the 

erican farmer a market for his 15 — products? Except for cotton he has 
neither a foreign nor a home market. not this clearly prove, when there is no 
market at home or abroad, that there is too much labor employed in agriculture 
and that the channels of labor should be multiplied! Common sense points out 
at once the remedy. Draw from agriculture the superabundant labor, — — it 
in mechanism and manufactories, thereby creating a market for your bi stuffs 
and 3 labor to a most profitable account, and benefit to the country will 
resu 

Take from agriculture in the United States 600,000 men, women, and chiidren 
and you at once give a home market for more breadstuffsthan all Europe now fur- 
nishes us. In short, sir, we have too long been subject to the policy of the Brit- 
ish merchants. It is time we s become a little more Americanized, and, in- 
stead of feeding the paupers and laborers of Europe, feed our own, or, in a short 
time, by continuing our present pcr ss shall all be paupers ourselves. 

Ihave presen P an my opinion ly, because I am without concealment, 
and should indeed despise myself if I could believe myself capable of acquiring 
the 5 of any by metas s0 8 ice ; 

-am, sir, very respect our obedient servant, 
7. ar ANDREW JACKSON. 

The bill imposes a duty of $? a pornd upon imported leaf tobacco, 
unstemmed, and $2.75 upon stemmed. The importance, if not the ab- 
solute necessity, of sustaining this provision of the bill is made de- 
monstrably clear by the most casual examination of the state of the 
“oe and the cigar-leaf industry in this country and in those from 
which the invasion chiefly comes, Sumatra and Cuba. 

THE SUMATRA INVASION. 


The tobacco industry in the Island of Sumatra is a monopoly 
belonging to Holland. The Dutch own it and make the prices on 
the product in every market. The experiment made scarcely fifteen 
years ago by Amsterdam merchants in the cultivation of tobacco on 
this island of the sea was made a success by a rich soil, a genial cli- 
mate, and the cheapest labor on the face of theearth. The product 
is unique in character. The leaf is oval shaped, soft, glossy as silk, 
and pliable as tissue paper, uniform in color, and freer from veins 
and stems than any other known variety. 

One pound of it will wrap as many cigars as four pounds of the 
American seed leaf. There has been a high rate of increase in this 
product due to the stimulation of high prices which a monopoly 
made possible. The following tabulated statement furnished me by 
the bureau of statistics shows the growth of the industry. 

The product of Sumatra tobacco, according to the report of the 
Sumatra tobacco crop by J. H. A. Gebing, of Amsterdam, who, as I 

«am informed, is a competent authority upon this subject, has been 
since 1880 as follows: 


Bales. | Price. |Value, about, 


$4, 500, 000 
5, 800, 000 
8. 520, 000 
7, 600, 000 

10, 960, 000 

10, 800; 000 

12. 777, 800 

10, 713, 800 

14, 272, 500 


* Same, approximately, 


The industry, however, is only in its infancy. If our markets are 
thrown open to it, I have no doubt that this labor of Chinese coolies 
at 10 centsa day will ultimately supersede that of intelligent Ameri- 
cans at a dollar to a dollar and a half a day in the tobacco-growing 
industry. The average product of a Sumatran plantation of three 


hundred coolies is 900 pounds per cooly, or 270,000 pounds for th 
plantation. The profits are enormous, amounting to from 200 to 
per cent. on the capitalinvested. With this sea-island leaf produced 
under these circumstances the product of the American er ig 
now competing in our domestic markets, and unless relief is speedily 
obtained the er must go to the wall. American legislators, con- 
template the picture. A balance swung between the nations. In 
one scale a Chinese cooly, in the other an American farmer wh 
fellow-countrymen suffer him to kick the beam. This invasion h 
steadily increased since its inception, impairing American industry 
in the same ratio that it promoted the interests of the Amsterdam 
merchants and the Government of Holland. This is shown by the 
following table, furnished by the Bureau of Statistics: 


Statements showing the imports into the United States of tobacco 1 


Jrom The Netherlands during the years ending June 30, 1885-1889, 
inclusive : 


Tobacco leaf im 
from The Netherlands, 


We have thus witnessed from year to year a constantly increasin 
displacement of the American product by the Sumatran. So mark 
has this been that Mr. Schroeder, a witness before the Ways and Means 
Committee, said: 

There were 7,000,000 of Sumatra 5 imported last year, and that amount 


would cover 2.333. 888, 000 cigars, The Havana wra im last year would 
wrap 120,000,000 cigars. yes! the two together abawa 3 of 27453. 
wrapped with foreign wrappers. We made in all a 1E 4,000, 000,000 


333,000 ci, 
r eip is leaves about 1,500,000,000 to be covered with domestic wra 
us about five-eighths of all the cigars made in this country are covered wit for- 
olen wrapper, eae eight years ago nineteen-twentieths of them were covered 
domestic leaf. 


When we reflect that to cover those 1,500,000,000 ci it requires 
only 18,000,000 pounds of domestic leaf out of the 90,000,000 pounds 
we produced in the United States and that the remaining 72,000,000 
pounds must go for fillers, of course at filler prices, we realize to 
some extent the distressing situation of our leaſ-growers; a situation, 
a to say, in which some manufacturers aré seeking to place 
them. 

Think, Mr. Chairman, of employing land in Lancaster County that 
cost in better times $500 per acre in raising cigar-fillersat the prices 
they are now commanding! à 

This displacement is enormous, and that it works great and irrep- 
arable injury to the domestic grower is too obvious to need argu- 
ment; and this incursion from abroad, under the encouragement of 
gt labor, need only continue a little while . to accomplish 
an object always worthy the pursuit of a competing country, the 
destruction of an American indus It is difficult, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen, to contemplate with composure and discuss with 
patience a proposition to suffer Americans to be subjected to the 
competition of foreign labor so nasty, cheap, and demoralizing that 
we will not permit it to land on ourshores, labor worth from 10 cents 
a day to 50 cents a week, while ours is 1500 per cent. higher; to 
suffer a product of Asiatic soil to supplant a corresponding product 
of our own soil so rapidly that in five years the increase of the im- 
portation was four hundredfold, while the price of our home prod- 
uct declined 65 per cent. and Dutch trusts and syndicates coined 
a profit of from to 300 per cent. b 

THE CUBAN INVASION. 

After the Cuban revolt in 1868 thousands of her people came to New 
York and commenced the industry of making clear Havana cigars. 
Subsequently a colony settled at Key West and built up a consider- 


able business of the same character there. The amount of our Cuban 

importations of leaf is shown by the following table, and of Cuban 

cigars in a table further on. 

Statement showing the imports into the United 7 8 2 A tobacco leaf from 
Cuba during the years ending June 30, 1885, to 1889, 


inclusive. 


1890. 
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The Cuban wrappers are mixed with the fillers when 8 
but it is estimated that they constitute about 20 per cent. of t e total 
importation, or about 2,689,557 pounds last year. The Cuban man- 
ufacturers in this country, many of them, imitate the imported cigars 
and sell their goods at enormous profits, All the Cuban wrappers 
that come to this country are used by these Cuban factories, Mr. 
Schroeder, of New York, said before the committee that American 
fillers are so similar in quality and aroma to Cuba tobacco that 20,- 
000,000 pounds annually are used by manufacturers as a substitute 
for Cuban fillers, and no one knows the difference. They cost only 
one-fourth the price of Cuban fillers. : 

This is one of the tricks of the trade Mr. Schroeder gave away. 
Twenty million pounds, for which the farmers received prota 2 
cents, have been smuggled into Havana cigars and take the place of 
that amount of Cuban, which would have cost $1 per pound, or $20,- 
000,000. The grower’s dividend out of this smuggle is just what he 
gets for his fillers at 2 cents a pound, or a gross sum of $400,000, 
while it cost him $2,400,000 to produce them. e manufacturer gets 
what is left, $19,600,000, The farmers do not seek this partnership, 
nor are they in any way responsible for it; nor do the reputable cigar- 
makers of this country engage in this business. 

The following letter from a manufacturer acquainted with the 
Cuban factories in this country may help us to understand their 
claims upon our consideration: 


THE KEY WEST CIGAR-MAKERS—MISTAKEN ACTIOX OF THE READING MANUFACTURERS 
—THE REAL STATE OF THE CASK. 
The Editor of the New Era: 
vised at the action of the cigar manufacturers of 
rted in yes s papers, in regard to the pending tariff on wrap- 
cir action to one of two reasons, either that er 


o 

and laborers. This fight against the increase of the duty upon 2 is being 
vang mann- 

ork. These le are now 5 to the extent of $42.50 

upon ev thousand of cigars they make, and t. 

to $49; and yet with this protective tariff they have been ny, swindling 

the Government, depressing trade in our Northern factories, and subj 

raisers to an unjust competition. 

The Florida manufacturers employ almost altogether unnaturalized foreign la- 
bor, being the scum of Cuba, morally and intellectually the inferiors of Chinese, 
and use exclusively Cuban tobacco—and in the latter is the secret of their oppo- 
sition to the new tariff. They buy their tobacco from the planters of Cuba, and 
pack it so as to evade the duty on wrappers, keeping the percentage as low in each 
package as to allow it to enter at filler duty. Last year these manufacturers pro- 
duced over 170,000,000 of cigars (solid Havana) and paid no duty on wrappers. Is 
it surprising that all of our better es of goods, which pay the best, are being 
driven out of the market, and Ke: est and its kindred places are being built up 
into cities owned and controlled by the manufacturers, at the expense of our fac- 
tories, whose hands are working at starvation prices? I would respectfully ad- 
vise our Reading friends to go and learn the true inwardness of this business from 
large manufacturers like Stratton & Storm, the large Binghamton cigar manu- 
facturers, and others of our greatest manufacturers through the country who 
are g the increase of di on wrappers, and thus not cut off their own nose 
to spoil another man’s face. t our caster manufacturers call a meeting or 
circulate a petition urging Congress to pa the tariffas reported, and thus secure 
adequate protection to manufacturers, laborers, and farmers. 
MANUFACTURER. 


It is claimed by the Cuban manufacturers that there are one hun- 
dred thousand men employed in making cigars covered with Cuban 
wrappers. Each man would make at least one thousand per week 
or five hundred million a year. This effects a co onding dis- 
placement of our domestic wrapper, so that the West Indies unite 
with the East Indies in the invasion of our markets, each inflicting 
a come wound upon an important industry of six States of the 
Union. 

LANCASTER COUNTY'S INDUSTRY. 


I beg now to direct your attention to the magnityde of this indus- 
try in the county which I have the honor to represent on this floor, 
that you may the better appreciate the interest my constituents feel 
in the bill under consideration. - The following table shows the an- 
nual product in pounds since 1860. 


6, 000, 000 16, 000, 000 
8, 000, 000 14, 000, 000 
9, 200, 000 14, 800, 000 
12. 000, 000 15, 200, 000 
8.000, 000 18, 000, 000 
4, 800, 000 16, 000, 000 
2, 800, 000 14, 000, 000 
1. 000, 000 14, 000, 000 
2.200, 000 13, 200, 000 
3, 600, 000 12. 400, 000 
6, 632, 000 15, 400, 000 
12, 492, 000 16, 575, 000 
13, 604, 000 16, 200, 000 
10, 000, 000 35, 300, 000 
12, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 


It is thus seen that a single county has produced in thirty years 338,- 
413,000 pounds of cigar leaf, which, at the moderate price of 10 cents 
r pound, would amount to $33,841,300. This enormous sum came 
to the county to pay the cost of production and reward the farmer 


for his labor and skill. Ten years ago it was not unusual for farm- 
ers to get 25 cents per pound all round for their crops; 15 cents was 
perhaps an average price. This was the golden era of the tobacca- 
grower. This year sales have been common at 5} cents poun: 
and little demand for it at that price until within a few days, 
when the market was buoyed up a little in anticipation ef the pàs- 
sage of this bill. 

In this county, as elsewhere, this is the poor man’s crop as well 
the rich man’s, the only one that can be grown without capital 
The cropper contributes labor only and receives his share of the pro- 
ceeds for his reward. But besides the growers thousands of people 
are feeling the rayages of this foreigninvasion. In Lancaster Clty 
alone, between November and April, about fifteen hundred men 
employed in the numerous tobacco warehouses, in examining, assort- 
ing the crop. These men are not skilled laborers, but work at 
kind of labor they can find, and in the winter season, when work 
elsewhere is scarce, they find employment in handling the tobacco 
crop. They earn onan average $1.50 a day or 89 a week. The 
earnings of this little army of tobacco-workers amount to $250,000 in 
aseason, a quarter of a million of dollars distributed in one small 
city among poor laboring men at a season when the weather is inclem- 
ent and labor difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

In this county there are 620,000 acres of the fattest soil that ever 
fed the harvests of any land. It is divided into 9,000 farms, and on 
6,000 of them tobacco is grown. The tobacco barns cost from $500 
to $5,000. There are in the county 125 tobacco warehouses, most of 
them large brick structures, costing large sums. Millions of dollars 
are invested in barns, warehouses, and apparatus, All this invest- 
ment is in peril if this foreign importation is not curtailed. 

Multiply all this many times over and you may realize to some ex- 
tent the stake the farmers of this county have in maintaining the 
duty named in the bill. One hundred thousand men in sixty-four 
out of sixty-seven counties of Pennsylvania and from one thou- 
sand counties in other States are pleading with us to-day to save them 
from the ravages of this foreign invasion of our domestic markets. 


THE FORGOTTEN FARMER. 


Are the farmers of this country worthy the consideration of the 
Representatives of the people? Let me warn you, gentlemen, not 
to infer that, because the farmers have been content in the past to 
exercise a very limited agency in the control of public affairs, they 
will continue to submit to be governed when they can so easily 
govern themselves, They are becoming acquainted with their own 
capacity and are acquiring courage to take hold. With classes, as 
with individuals, capacity and courage give rank, and the farmer is 
forging to the front. Look out forthe sweep-stakes. Of the 17,000,- 
000 engaged in bread-winning occupations in the United States, 
10,000. at least, either as owners, renters, or laborers, are em- 
ployed in agriculture, One-half the voting population are farmers. 

hen this lion wakes up, shakes from his mane the mice that have 
been nesting and nurturing there for so many years, and steps out 
into the arena for the conquest of this Government, the earth will 
shake beneath his tread, and all inferior orders and ranks of men, 
recognizing the rightful sovereigns, will capitulate at once, and the 
American farmer will enter into the possession of his own. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE INDUSTRY. 
The magnitude of the industry assisted by the proposed duty ma: 
be still better understood by the following table, showing the Bacan d 
uct in the six cigar-leaf-producing States from 1879 to 1888. It 
will clearly appear that the cigar-leaf product in the six States 
fell off from 111,872,879 pounds in 1 to 92,204,490 pounds in 
1888, a decline in eight years of the Sumatra reign of 19,668,359 

pounds: 
CONNECTICUT. 


Result Total result. Remarks. 
Dollars. 

1879... 6, 9009, 600, 000 1. 150, 200 

1880... 10,070 | 15, 487, 660 2, 323, 149 

1881....| 8,753 | 13, 783, 759 2, 202, 201 | The finest crop in many 
years. 

1882....| 8,665 | 9, 772, 269 1, 270,396 | Poor crop. 

1883. . 8,145 | 9, 576,824 1, 292, 871 = 

1884.8, 064 9,481,000 1, 175, 644 

1885.7, 66112, 066, 000 1, 496, 193 

1886....| 7,292 | 11, 667, 000 1, 033, 380 

1887....| 6,198 | 9,173, 000 1,311, 745 | Crop injured by rain, 
causing loss, but fine 

1888....| 6,186 | 9, 602, 840 1,248, 360 | Poor crop, seod leaf. 
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1879....| 1,850 | 2,432,750 12 158 291, 930 
1880. . . 5,135 | 6,572, 800 12 153 788. 736 
ar --.| 5,037 | 6,291, 217 123 174 880, 770 
36,059 9, 751, 386 12 145 | 1,170,166 
1883. . 5,440 | 9,068, 789 13 139 | 1,178, 943 
ee] Gas ees e E| ants» 
ee 023, ‘oor . 
s W mem diapianed 
1886....| 5,833 | 7,583, 000 11 148 872, 045 New Yor 
1887....| 5,775 | 7, 623, 000 153 876, 645 | Pennsylvania was pre- 
1888 179 487, 950 12 126 778, 554 | Cro} frost ; 
5 S —— e iat 


1879....| 21,000 | 14, 091, 000 6 40 845, 460 
1880....| 85,489 | 38, 434, 587 6 65 | 2,306,075 
1881. 20, 760 | 35, 419, 913 8 77 | 2, 883, 593 
1882. ...| 33, 819 | 33, 648, 917 7 59 | 2,335, 424 
1883....| 82,128 | 29, 947, 536 8 74 | 2,395, 805 
1884....| 35, 983 | 29, 349, 000 7 59 2,113, 128 
1885....| 36, 703 | 33, 767, 000 05 58 2,127,306 
ae 86, 805 | 36, 333, 000 7 67 | 2,473,310 

----| 31, 286 | 19, 240, 000 9 55 1. 731, 569 
1888... 39, 105 35, 194, 500 7% 70 | 2,745,171 


1879....| 20, 300 130 | 2, 666, 593 

1880....| 29, 739 117 | 3,485,411 | Poor crop, fly-bitten. 

181. 33, 080 140 | 5, 044, 735 

1882. 29, T73 r lee 

AE B | SERS | nape pa | 
7 an vana 1883 

1885 104 | 2,456,160 | Bad 3 
kan 392 crop. 1885... 

1886... 2 858 143 | 4,124, 218 E 1886 

1887. ...| 28, 121 214 6,031,955 Part very fine, part | 1887. 

very poor. 1888 
1888... 19, 500 132 | 2,587,260 | Very poor crop. 1889 


y 
8885 


ES NERES e 
8 8828 


— 
wes 


BSS 8888888 


852 1885355 


8 


by 
jure price and yield. 


The total produce of the cigar-leaf-growing States and of the 
United States for the years 1879 to 1888, inclusive, was: 


Total orig? 
e 9 
— -leaf 
tates. 


re 


Year. 


F 


58, 250 350 
2 | ibe as 
94, 527 oe it oad 
90, 156 94, 697, 275 
92, 817 rd | 
104, 210 114, 453, 
5 bees 
87, 197 92, 244, 500 
Total 0 

of ee E of 

in -tobacco 

the United | and stems. 

Pounds. Pounds. > Pounds, 
6, 895, 505 573, 159 4 227, 026, 605 
é 10, 387, 360 1, 522,463 | 513,077, 588 223, 665, 980 
= 10, 917, 635 4,065,496 | 451, 545, 641 235, 628, 360 
a 11, 703, 303 1, 231, 624 | 541, 504, 0.0 207, 157, 688 
9, 754, 099 3, 107, 100 562, 736, 000 230, 483, 646 
10, 883, 668 4,785,904 | 532, 537, 000 292, 773, 890 
11, 830, 898 5, 688, 296 | 386, 240, 000 304, 920, 123 
11, 501, 749 7, 098,393 | 563,794, 264 262, 683, 821 


Statement showing the imports into the United States of cigars, 93 cheroots during the years ending June 30, 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, 
a ` 


Cigars, cigarettes, and cheroots, 


Countries from which imported. 


Austria-Hungary 

. = 
Central American States 220 
Danish West Indies 522 

3 295 441 

Germany 5, 764 5, 579 

Great Britain and Ireland.. 4, 209 12, 088 12, 150 

Dominion of Canada 2, 321 4,017 5, 460 

440 820 1,252 

5 55 s 

70 A ee Se: 

„cc TOEA 42 

. 375 

574 199 88 

a| sa| g| wa 

$ 34 76 73 53 

PSS BS CCC 

9, 438 38, 14, 335 52, 548 

3 3 495 3, 182, 453 

9, 620 7.60 % 10,743 | 8,542 


1887. 1888. 1889, 

Pounds, Valnes. Pounds. Values. 
30 $u 52 $189 
50 . 
12 239 |.. š 
1.825 iat J 605 
110 „ 
523 49 159 146 320 
2, 309 8, 001 5, 695 2, 762 4,413 
3.425 11,381 4.500 16, 953 7.769 17, 504 
898 1, 394 760 1, 416 1.214 2.820 
804 1, 341 1, 005 1, 462 1, 013 1,706 
1 i i 1 i „ 111 
F 170 8 
agi ise) 1,540 i509] 1,10] 5s 515 
* i rieb 45 
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Statement showing the imports into the United States of cigars, cigarettes, and cheroots, etc.—Continued. 


Countries from which imported. 


Spanish Possessions in Africa. 
Switzerland 

Sweden and Norway. 
Turke; 


919,984 | 3,133,945 | 1, 010, 033 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, April 30, 1800. 


DEMAND FOR THE ASIATIC WEED, 


It is said that the existing duty has not diminished the Sumatra 
importation and the proposed duty will not; that the people demand 
it and it willcome. It may be well to look into this and see what 
is the secret of this demand for the Asiatic weed. Whether a cigar 
is a luxury or a necessity, a comfort or a solace to the smoker, I will 
not decide. I know that everybody got along withont it up to 
the time of Raleigh. The Romans conauered the world without it. 
Neither Homer, nor Dante, nor Shakespeare ever enjoyed the solace 
of a fragrant Havana. Cæsar, Alexander, Demosthenes, and Cicero 
achieved their world-wide fame without it; still, for the purpose of 
the argument, I will concede it to be necessary to human happiness, 
if not to human greatness. 

But the Sumatra leaf is not a superior smoking-tobacco, but of 
most inferior quality. I have heard habitual smokers say they would 
not smoke a cigar made entirely of Sumatra leaf. It possesses no 
constituent of value to the smoker affecting either the palate or the 
nerves. It has been said that the street gamin who gets his smok- 
ing from the gutter would turn away with loathing from a cigar 
made solely of Sumatra. Mr. Morse, of New York, said before the 
committee that the refuse or cuttings are so bitter that they can only 
be utilized by putting them in as fillers in such infinitesimal portions 
as to elude detection ; and mostly it is put in the tip that is cut off 
before smoking. You must have the superior aroma of American or 
Cuban leaf or your cigar is worthless. , 

The fact is that the only characteristic of this singular leaf that. 
creates a demand for itis its color. It appeals to the eye and to 
that alone. It gratifies a mere fancy of the eye, as sublimated a 
taste as could enter into the esthetic constitution ofa human creature. 
To a blind smoker a Sumatra-covered cigar is not distinguishable from 
a fine American product. Mr. Morse, before the committee, aptly 
characterized it as a “dude” cigar, with nothing to commend it but 
its appearance; as unsafe to judge from its covering what is within 
as to guess the character of a man from the clothes that cover him, 
which every gentleman knows is very often suggestive of a $50 sad- 
dle on a $20 horse. 

But the taste and the demand exist, and the inquiry I now put ki 
ought they to be gratified at the cost of this American industry 
But for the fact, not creditable to us, that in the gratification of our 
appetites the sentiment of patriotism seems to have little part, a 

atriotic American smoker would spurn the“ delight of the eye” that 
ean only enjoy upon the condition of supplanting the labor of 
Americans by that of half-civilized Asiatics. I am not, however, 

ing for its entire exclusion. I am willing that those who have 
a fad or a fancy that they are willing to pay to have gratified should 
have an opportunity. I only desire to curtail the importation so 
that the domestic market will not be relinquished entirely to the for- 
eign product. I want the American industry to live and prosper, 
and to that end I would disco e the color fancy of fastidious Amer- 
icans by making it costly to gratify. Cigar-manufacurers say it took 
years to destroy the prejudice, nurtured by long habit, in favor of 
the imported Havana cigar. I do not want the prejudice in favor 
of a Sumatra wrapper to become inveterate. I want to nip it in the 
bud, so that we will not have to spend years hereafter in destroying it. 

EFFECT OF TUR DUTY. 

What harm can come to any class from the proposed duty? It 
is a total misconception that supposes the manufacturing industry 
will be impaired. People will not stop smoking because Sumatra- 
covered cigars are less abundant and cost more. The habit of 
smoking is not one that yields readily to difficulties. It has more 
courage and perseverance than many better habits. Multitudes 
who now conceal the weeds they smoke under a foreign wrapper 
will turn to honest American cigars and consume the products of 
our own soiland our own labor and feel the better for it. 

Tho rate of increase in the consumption of cigars in this country 
does not seem to be in any measure due to the introduction of the 
Sumatran product. The rate has not increased, but greatly dimin- 


Cigars, cigarettes, and cheroots. 
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ished in the palmiest days of the Asiatic occupancy. Prior to the eom- 
mencement of the invasion the production of cigars increased from 
1,828,807,396 in 1876, to 3,040,975,395 in 1882, about 70 per cent. in- 
crease in goven years. In 1889 the product was 3,867, 385,640, an 
increase in seven years of less than 3 per cent. During the last 
seven years the Sumatran importation increased from 1,522,463 
pounds in 1882, to about 6,000,000 pounds in 1889, or at the rate of 
ee cap ee cent. The following table will enable this statement 
verified: 


Statement of cigars manufactured in United States from 1876 to 1889, 
both inclusive. 7 


So that it is demonstrably clear that Sumatra has created no mar- 
ket nor increased any demand, but has simply transferred the mar- 
ket and the demand from American to foreign wrappers. Similarly. 
when the market is shifted back, the original status will be resum 
and domestic goods will fill our home markets as of yore. 


PROTECTION TO CIGAR-MAKERS. 


The protection given cigar-makers has been so bountiful since 
1862, that they have enjoyed an exceedingly remunerative business. 
Indeed they have commanded almost the entire American market. 
The Cuban cigars imported to this country do not exceed 40,000,000 
ayear. The extent of the protection enjoyed now by the cigar- 
makers, as well as what they will enjoy under the pro ill, will 
appear, from the following statement, submitted to the committee 
by a gentleman well informed on the subject. 


A comparative statement of the protection given to growers of leaf-tobacco 
and manufacturers of cigars, allowing 25 pounds of leaf to every 1,000 
cigars and an average weight of 15 pounds per 1,000 cigars. 

Duty on tobacco used in making 1,000 cigars: 


3 pounds of Sumatran wrapper, at 75 cents duty 82 
22 pounds filler, at 35 cents duty «« $ 


Duty on 1,000 cigars, 8 at $2.50, present duty 
Duty on 1,000 cigars, value $40, at 25 por Cent 


Excess of manufacturers’ protection. 


A comparative statement of the protection given to growers of leaf-tobacco 
aud manufacturers of cigars, etc.—Continued. - 


Under tbe pro duty: 
3 pounds wrapper, at duty $6, 00 
22 pounds filler, at 35 centa. ie etna 
Duty on 1,000 cigars, 15 pounds, at 84.502 67.50 
Duty on 1.000 cigars, valne $40, at 25 per cen 10. 00 a 
Excess of manufacturers’ protection 64. 00 


It 1s thus seen that the manufacturers’ interests are not impaired 
by the bill, but guarded with a solicitude that ought to convince 
any one that faith with the cigar-maker has not been broken in the 
effort to save the farmer and wer. 

Moreover, when we reflect that 3 pounds of Sumatra leaf will cover 
as many cigars as 12 pounds of domestic, to obtain which we must 
produce many pounds of fillers which must be sold at a price that 
will not cover one-quarter of the cost of production, it is easily seen 
how the Sumatra shoe pinches the foot of the American farmer. 
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The argument that the increased nse of Sumatra bie While 
it my ie the domestic, largely augments the demand for Ameri- 
can fillers, is scarcely worthy of notice. As well might you destroy 
the miller’s market for flour and solace him with the suggestion that 
it has increased the demand for his bran. ; 

Of no more gravity is the complaint that it will raise the price of 
cigars. Supposing it does and at the same time saves an industry, 
would it be more statesmanlike to save the trifling addition to the 
cost of a cigar and let the industry perish? This mode of reasoning 
is peculiar tothe Democratic mind. It finds illustration in the doctor 
who was called to attend a lady who was in that extreme peril com- 
mon to woman. His want of skill sacrificed both mother and babe, 
and when he received the broadside of the community’s wrath for 
his professional delinquency he claimed some credit on the ground 
that while he had lost the mother and the child he had saved the 
old man. 

THE ENEMY OF THE FARMER. 

So, I say in conclusion, that it is not the least of the excellences 
of this bill that it calls to mind the forgotten farmer. 

It goes without saying that agriculture is the foundation of all 
our prosperity. All trades rest in it like spokes in a hub and are 
bound to it with a tire of dependence. The farmers are the pillars 
of the State, and I need not stop to add, who are the caterpillars? No 
man can contemplate without alarm the decay of agriculture. His- 
tory affords no example of a country surviving it. This t un- 
derlying industry is in distress. It is hunted down, at bay, gasping 
for breath, yet fi hting like a hero for life. 

The enemies of the farm have come to be numerous and naughty, 
if not wicked. Gambling in the fruits of the earth, monopolies in 
food products, lack of diversity in farm employments, the surrender 
of our markets to foreign products, improvident distribution of labor, 
overcrowding the farms, and overproduction of farm crops are 
some of the agencies in the work of depressing the agricultural in- 
torests of the country. There are other minor causes which swell 
the ery of the howling pack if their venom tooth does not harm the 
game. It requires a Shakspeare to describe the whole kennel: 

The little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart. 
In King Lear, Edgar says (act 3, 6): 
Avaunt, yon curs! 
Be thy mouth or black or whito, 
Tooth that poisons if it bite; 
Mastiff, grayhound, mongrel grim, 
Hound or spaniel, brach or lym; 
Or bob-tail tike, or trundle-tail, 
Tom will make them weep and wail. 
a5 agencies lead to the mortgage and help it to do its deadly 
work 
Worm or beetle, drought or tempest, 
On a farmer's land may fall, 
But for first-class ruination, 
Trust a mortgage gainst them all. 

Tt behooves the nation’s Representatives, within the limits of their 
constitutional power, to curtail the ravages of these invaders of the 
farm. True, it may be said by those who oppose legislation looking 
to this kind of relief, 

How small of all that farmers have to endure, 
That part that laws can cause or cure. 


Still we believe that on the wings of wise legislation some mercy 
may come to this lacerated and bleeding industry. I believe the 
clouds will lift and the skies brighten when we are wise enough 
to put under the ban of the law all dishonest traffic, all systems 
of speculation which put millions of grain on the market which 
have no existence outside the gambler's shop; when we can curtail 
the power of the monopolist who usurps and controls the markets 
as the “big four” have controlled the beef market of the coun- 
try, and as the compound-lard fraud is attempting to control the 
lard markets of the world; when we can protect honest trade from 
commercial brigands and monopoly knaves, who corner and pool 
until the phantom wheat and the spectral hog fix the price of the 
real wheat of the field and the swine of the pen, and every farmer’s 
breakfast table pays tribute to some clique or pool or syndicate; 
when we return to the dominion of common sense and sound eco- 
nomic principles and cease bestowing upon Europe our domestic 
markets, importing domestic animals to the amount annually of 

600; 1,600,000,000 dozen of eggs; $9,000,000 worth of bread- 
stuffs; fibers which beg for leave to grow in our vacant soil, of the 
value of $18,000,000; vegetables that would rather grow here for 
nothing than to be displaced by the bantlings of foreign soils, to the 
value of $7,000,000; tobacco leaf, of which if you tickle the soil of 
one-half of the area of the county I have the honor to represent, it 
would laugh a harvest that would supply the United States, of a 
value of $11,000,000; a total importation of agricultural products 
of over 8200, 000, 000; when our protective duties are so adjusted as to 
secure the employment of our own labor and our own capital in the 

roduction of the things we need out of the raw materials we possess, 
tead of sending countless millions of money across the sea to pay 
the labor of foreign lands, when our own people beg for leave to toil 
at remunerative wages; when we have supplied conditions which 
will promote a proper distribution of labor, giving employment out- 


side of the farm to at least 70 per cent. of our working population, 
leaving not more than 30 per cent. to raise the food of the nation, in- 
stead of 47 per cent. now employed in overproduction that gluts the 
markets and distresses farmers. 

When these stupendous follies cease and the nation becomes 
clothed and inits right mind and understands that our prosperity is 
measured by the proportion of the water in the reservoir of our con- 
sumption, supplied by domestic pipes, then will the a in- 
dustry of this country rise to its feet, stand erect, and breathe the 
breath of freedom, while other industries will hold the places they 
poate in the ranks of trade by honest effort and legitimate 
growth. 

In view of the manifold discouragements and distresses which lie 
like lions across the farmers’ path, it is not much to ask this House to 
give them such assurance as the passage of this bill will convey ‘‘ that 
what the canker-worm hath left, the caterpillar shall not take.” 


[Mr. MCRAE withholds his remarks for revision. See Appendix. 


Mr. MANSUR. Mr. Chairman, among zthe 40,000 voters and over 
in the district I represent in Missouri, it is safe to say that 25,000 of 
them are farmers and men in the employ of farmers. At this time I 
propose to make a plea for the farmer only. His interests at this 
time shall be the only ones for my consideration. I honor the laborer 
everywhere, but, as I have said to-day, I shall consider the farmer and 
his interests alone. 

Raised on a farm, inheriting an interest in one at twelve years, own- 
ing one or more at all times since (except for one period of five or six 
years), owning a large farm now, I know what the farmer has to face 
and contend with, and as it was the first known occupation on the 
2 so it will be the last, I make this plea for the farmer and his 
calling, 

I can truly say that I never had an honor connected with politics, 
whether of office or in the political organization of which I am a mem- 
ber, that I do not owe to the generous support and direct aid of the 
farmers of the region in which I reside over and above all other classes, 
In all times past they have stood by me, and as God gives me the ability 
to see the right, with an intellect and a tougue to defend their cause 
in this, the great ‘‘Sanhedrim”’ of the nation, may my intellect fail 
me and my tongue perish when I betray their cause or fail them in 
their hour of need. 

The chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, this session in 
his Report No. 1160 in favor ofa service-pension bill, gives the number 
of soldiers enlisted during the war for the Union, excluding re-enlist- 
ments, at 2,213,365. 

During hisincumbency of the Pension Office, General Black informed 
me that the proportion-of the Union soldiers who went from the farms 
of the country into the war was over 75 per cent. of the whole num- 
ber, in fact nearly 80 per cent. They went to the front patriotically, 
and came home at the end of the war to find a system of taxation laws 
festooning the country like a spider’s web, destined in the then near 
future, as now proven, to place a mortgage upon a majority of all the 
farms in the land. These laws, made during the war and made by the 
men of the cities and towns, by the men of wealth, who never lost 
sight of the means of making wealth, were so framed as to place the 
heavier burdens of taxation upon the consumer, while wealth, except 
for a short period of time, escaped almost wholly its just proportion of 
burden and does to this day. During and for a short period after the 
war, wealth was taxed, for in 1866, the last year of the income tax, 
after first exempting $600 to every person, there was collected $72,- 
000,000 by this process. The manufacturer’s tax of 5 per cent. of those 
years produced $128,000,000 per annum, and yet by the year 1870 all 
this and much more was removed from wealth at its dictation, leaving 
taxes to be paid and borne then, as now practically, by the consumer 
alone. Yes, Mr. Chairman, the spiders of wealth, of monopolies, of com- 
bines and of trusts had so spread their network of unequal taxation, of 
special privileges, of legislation for the few as against the many, that 
they could lie back and await a time with patience that should bring to 
them the wealth and substance of the great farming class and industry 
as certainly as the genuine spider awaits the time and knows he will 
ae the substance of his yictims the flies caught in the meshes of his 
web. 

Farmers of the country, and especially those of you who survive out 
of the 1,700,000 who went to the front, where many of you gave up 
your lives, still many more periled theirs and lost limb and health, or 
both, only to find out in these later years that the small share of soil 
belonging to you has, by baleful laws, continued and extended after all 
necessity for their perpetuation had passed, become so mortgaged as to 
indicate you no longer as its real owner, possessing only the shadow of 
your home, that is soon to be foreclosed and passed over to those spiders 
of wealth your country that you saved has created for your despoil- 
ment and ruin, will you vote to longer perpetuate this condition ? 

What is modern protection? I define it to be an open confession that 
the man or men protected by their own energy and capital can not 
make a living unless the strong arm of the law, by the exercise of its 
taxing power, comes to their aid and extorts money from the many to 
give it to them, the few, as a bonus to run their business and build up 
their fortunes, This, and this only, is modern protection. Is it just? 
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Is it right? To this the farmers, comprising 44 percent. of our people, 
will soon say no in such terms as will never be again mistaken in 
this land of ours. 

I sincerely believe that the doctrine of levying a tax, so boldly and 
so freely avowed during the present debate, for the purposes of prevent- 
ing and checking importations, intending thereby to enable afew manu- 
facturers to build up great fortunes and to still further fleece our toil- 
ing millions, instead of being primarily Jaid and adjusted for raising 
revenue, is as unconstitutional legislation as was ever perpetrated by 
this or any other legislative body that ever made a law. 

Here are the correct principles of taxation. Judge Thomas M. 
Cooley, in his great work on Constitutional Limitations, says: 

Constitutionally, a tax can have no other basis than the raising of revenues for 


blic purposes, and whatever governmental exactions have not this basis are 
tren ical and unlawful, 


The United States Supreme Court, in what is known as the Topeka 
case, reported in 20 Wallace, argues this same principle at length. It 
declares that for the Government ‘‘to lay with one hand its power on 
the property of the citizen and with the other bestow it upon favored 
individuals to aid private enterprises and build up private fortunes, is 
none the less a robbery because it is done under the forms of law and 
is called taxation.“ 

With these views, coming from an eminent and learned law writer 
and accepted authority on constitutional principles, who is a Repub- 
lican, and from a Republican Supreme Court, the Democratic party is in 
perfect accord. They are in complete harmony with what is at once 
the clearest, most succinct and comprehensive statement of the Demo- 
cratie theory of Federal taxation ever made, that made by Hon. Robert 
J. Walker, President Polk’s Secretary of the Treasury, which is as fol- 
lows: 

First. That no more money should be collected than is necessary for the 
wants of the Government economically administered, 

Second. That no duty be imposed on any article above the lowest rate that 
will yield the largest amount of revenue. 

Third. That the maximum revenue should be imposed on luxuries, 

Fourth. That the lowest duties should be imposed on the necessaries of life. 


. That the duties should be so imposed as to operate equally throughout 
the Union, discriminating neither for nor against any class or section. 


And here is the Tilden platform of 1876. Hear its ringing denun- 
ciation of the shams of our present tariff laws: 

We denounce the present tariff levied upon nearly 4,000 articles as a master- 
piece of injustice, inequality, and false pretense. 

It yields a dwindling, not a yearly rising revenue. 

It 5 impoverished many industries to subsidize a few. 

It prohibits imports that might purchase the product of American labor. 

It has degraded American commerce from the first to an inferior rank on the 


seas. 
t has cut down the sales of American manufactures at home and abroad and 
depleted the returns of American agriculture, an industry followed by half our 


people. 
It costs the cer five times more than it produces to the Treasury, obstructs 
the process of production, and wastes the fruits of labor. 
It promotes fraud, fosters smuggling, enriches dishonest officials, and bank- 
rupts honest merchants, 
Ve demand that the custom-house taxation shall be only for revenue. 


The open and audacious, if not shameful, violation of these principles, 
long persisted in, has sapped the strength and vitality of the agricult- 
ural classes. 

For years aware largely of their condition, yetsuch was the devotion 
of the Republican farmer to his party, so prejudiced against the name 
of Democracy, which name, compounded from two Greek words, 
demos, the people, and krateo, to rule. signifies the people rule, or the 
rule of the people—yet our Republican farmer was as blind as the 
Jews when they argued and believed that inasmuch as Jesus was a 
Nazarene no good could come outof Nazareth, Under the pressure of 
fireside woe, of coming financial calamity, of no market at home or 
abroad for his surplus products; his pocket nerves dancing and ting- 
ling with neuralgic and paralytic pains, for the first time in his life he 
exclaims, Is there no balm in Gilead, no physician there?“ to minis- 
ter to his agonies. And lo, the thought has struck the farmer, 
“there is strength in union;”’ there is might in numbers, ” 

Hitherto, like good-natured people, the farmer, with plenty to eat, 

ted in his work from his fellows, has pondered over his con- 
dition alone and has ignored the value of organization; but now, woe 
unto you, Pharisees and Republicans, the farmer is coming, not 300,- 
000 strong, but 3,000,000 strong, and already the Western States quake 
with their tread. 

No such mortal influenza ever seized upon mankind as does the Alli- 
ance when it gathers within its strong grip the farmer. Start one of 
their councils within a community, and every farmer, whatever his 
paaa is drawn within its fold.. No matter whether Republican, Green- 

cker, or Democrat, he succumbs and is ingulfed in the Alliance, and 
there in his bosom is instilled the glorious doctrine of tariff reform, 
with a belief in the doctrine of taxation that shall give equal privi- 
leges for all and special privileges for none. With this ‘‘shibboleth” the 
Alliance can not in due time fail to win such laws and legislation as 
their burdened condition demands. 

Prior to the war of 1861, for sixty-eight years, from 1789 to 1857, no 
less than thirty-two tariff laws were enacted, the last being approved 
March 3, 1857, under which the rates of duty imposed were exclusively 


ad yalorem, arranged by schedules, and ranged from 4 to 30 per cent., 


averaging about 18 per cent., as against 47 cent. under exi 

law, and to become nearly 52 per cent. under the pending bill if it 
become a law. The Republicans are unwilling even to divide half and 
half with the farmer, but exact the larger and take 52 per cent. 
The Walker tariff law of 1847, arranged upon the yr ples an- 
from 1846 until the 


nounced above, had been practically in W op 
war and until displaced by the Morrill bill of 1862, which bill, at 
the time of its introduction, Mr. MORRILL, by way of apology, stated to 
the House, was a war tax, intended only for temporary use and pur- 
poses and to be modified and reduced when peace had come again, with 
healing on her wings and time had allayed the angry passions of man. 
That day has not yet come. The Farmers’ Alliances of the land are 
typical of the rosy sunbeams of a new political day about to dawn, 
when unnecessary taxation shall cease and the Government pass into 
the hands of a disciplined and regenerated Democracy, to begin again 
a new career for the cause of equal and exact justice for all men.“ 

Let us examine somewhat the condition of some of the agricultural 
States, 

MICHIGAN. 
Mr. MCMILLIN, speaking in this House on the 8th, said: 
From information furnished from the United States Bureau of Statistics there 


were in Michigan 47,000 farms under mortgage and 43,000 farms without mort- 
gage. 


Hon, WILLIAM L. WILSON, on May 3, 1888, in this House said: 


My friend from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] excited some criticism on the other side 
of the House by his statements as to the mortgages on the farms in this country, 
I do not wish to make any statement that is not sustained by the facts, and so 
I have obtained the last report of the labor bureau of the State of Michigan. 
which covers an inves tion into the mortgages upon Michigan farms an 
which presents some gormes I stand here to-day and say that I have not 
the slightest doubt that the Michigan farmer is as industrious, as hardworkin; 
as intelligent as the farmer in any other section of the country, and yet 
official volume shows that 47.4 of the farm lands in Michigan are covered by 
mortgages, and that the mortgages are 46.8 per cent. of the assessed valuation 
of the farms 8 Compare the condition of the unprotected Michigan 
farmer with the condition of the protected owner of copper mines in Mi iy 
the latter piling up See upon dividend, million upon million, out o — 


privilege nted by Congress to tax the people of this country, aud 
other working early kati delving late and piling up mortgage after mortgage 
upon a 


ILLINOIS, 


That eminent financial authority, the Bankers’ Magazine, July num- 
ber, 1889, said: 

FARM MORTGAGES ONCE MORE, 

Mr. John S. Lord, chief of the bureau of statistics of Tllinois, has just issued 
the most elaborate and complete report that has been made on subject, 
From this report all we learn is that the total registered indebtedness of the 
State exceeds $402,000,000, bearing an annual interest of over $14,325,000. Or 
this total, however, nearly 55 per cent. is found in Cook County, and in a 
large measure represents the encumbered lots of Chicago and Bereg E The 
amount of mo: indebtedness outside of Cook County aggregates $181,447,~ 
888, and the annual interest $6,857,125. Of this total, $142,400,300 represents the 
mort on lands and farms (lots outside of Cook County and chattels being 
omitted), with an annual interest of $4,919,754. The total number of acres of en- 
cumbered land in the State is 8,082,794 in a total acreage of 34,081,180. It will 
thus be seen that 23 per cent. of the entire acreage of the State is under mort- 


gage. 

These figures are stupendous, and vet some persons think that they should not 
disturb any one. We can not helpthinking, however, that many of these mort- 
gages have been made b rsons who, if not the least able, are certainly not the 
best able to pay them. e do not suppose that the most thrifty farmers in the 
State haye mortgaged their farms, but rather a classin need of money, 2 
find it difficult in nota few cases to pay it. Much has been done by — 
ing attention to this subject, and especially by collecting these figures, thus 
putting the public in possession of the extensive character of the liens on the 
farmsin one of the Western States, 

The experience in Kansas last 8 has disclosed the risky nature of some of 
these liens. In not a few cases have the farms been abandoned to the mort- 
gagees, and companies have been formed to carry the mortgages and enable 
the farmers to work out of their difficulties. This lesson should teach them to 
go slow in borrowing; yet the mortgage companies to some extent are to blame 
for their nts have been persistent in persuading farmers to borrow, and 
they have doubtless induced many a farmer to put a mortgage on his farm who 

not thought of doing so before the agent appeared. We can not regard 
with very much serenity this huge pile of debt; but if the farmers unde: 
resolutely to lessen it, this will be cause for rejoicing. 


The last report of the Illinois bureau of labor statistics states that 
the mortgages on Illinois lands, exclusive of town and city lots and 
the suburbs of Chicago, have increased as follows: 

sv $95, 721, 008 
~~ 108, 525, 237 
5 123, 733, 

Separating, as far as possible, mortgages representing deferred pay- 
ments of purchase-money from loans, the commissioners think that 
the mortgage indebtedness of farmers for borrowed money has increased 
23 per cent. since 1880, and that this is more than twice the ratio of 
increase in the value of the farm lands. An increase in land values is 
reported in 25 counties, a decrease in 20 counties, while in 16 the values 
have remained unchanged. 

Even the bankers are filled with alarm. 

Look at this picture,taken from the St. Louis Republicin December, 


1889, of— 
THE RUINED FARM. 

The Kansas State Grange at its meeting Thursday resolved “ that the next 
United States census should show what percentage of the people of this country 
occupy their own homes, what proportion are tenants, and of those who oc 
cupy their farms and homes, what proportion have their property free 
debi, and the farms and homes which are under mortgage.” 


This demand is being reiterated by the organized farmers of the country, 
and the Republicans of the Fifty-first Congress will not be allowed to evade 
They must either concede it or go on record as g to do so. 

They have claimed that the figures used by Democrats to show how heavily 
the high-tariff taxes bear on the farmaregrossexaggerations, Fortunately we 
have in the report of the Illinois bureau of labor statistics for 1888 a Republican 
— i Republics bone. Yoon On 
ant n 8 
be found a table, of which the following is a condensation, showing the total 
mortgage indebtedness of 102 Illinois counties : 


Whole Property 
numberof| Cash total. | encum- 
mortgages. bered. 
w. —. ˖ EA 92,777 | $147, 320, 054 8, 082, 794 
pr en rs 142,750 | 246,704, 827 237, 336 


7A, 740 22, 354, 187 
810,267 | 416,379, 068 


L eee eee 


Dos... 1 9 


This table shows that there are 8,082,794 acres of Illinois land under mortgage, 
besides the mortgages on 237,336 lots and on chattels. 

From statistics on the same page it appears that there were filed in the single 
year 1887, a total of 125,923 new mortgages for the immense sum of $117,152,857, 
8 acres of land and 65,066 lots, as well as miscellaneous prop- 
erty or chattels to the value of $17,000,000. These figures of the new indebted- 
ness for a single year are, it will be observed, more than one-fourth of the total 
mortgage indebtedness of the State, as estimated in the table quoted above, 

This fact shows that the estimated total is below the real amount, yet even the 
low estimate is startling. 

The population of Tiiinois by the census of 1880 was 3,077,871. Say that it is 
now 4,000,000 and divide that amount by five to arrive at the number of heads 
offamilies, We have thus 800,000, which is close to the real number, as the total 
Illinois vote of 1888 was 748,000. Averaging among these the total mortgage in- 
debtedness as estimated by the State administration, it makes a debt of $520 for 
every head of family in the State, while the new debt contracted in 1887 alone 
makes $146.25 for each head of family. 

The condition of Kansas and other Western States is even worse, while the 

' farming interest of New England seems irretrievably ruined. We received by 
yee y's mail a little pamphlet by Judge Nott, of the United States Court of 

aims, on “The Reasons for the Decline of Farm Values in New England.” 
8 it was the following letter of indorsement from the poet Whit- 


“Danvers, Mass., December 1, 1889. 


“My Dran Froesp; I thank thee for thy noble ‘testimony’ in regard to the 
gad decline of N. E. agriculture. Every year when I go to the N. H. hill coun- 
try, I find more and more abandoned farms, and the sight takes away much of 
the pleasure of a sojourn in view of the mountains. 

= Prope thv article, with which I fully agree, will be widely read, It should 
be published in a form and scattered broadcast. 

“Iam, very faithfully thy friend, 
“JOHN G. WHITTIER.” 


Midway between Williamstown and Brattleborough," says Judge Nott in de- 
scribing the ruin of New England farms, I saw onthe summit of a hill against 
the evening sky what seemed a large cathedral. Driving thither, I found a 
huge, old-time, two-story church, a large academy (which had blended in the 
distance with the church), a vil with a broad street, perhaps 150 feet in 
width, Idrove on and found that the church was abandoned, the academy dis- 
mantled, the vill deserted. The farmer who owned the farm on the north 
of the village lived on one side of the broad street, and he who owned the farm 
on the south lived on the other, and they were the only inhabitants. All ofthe 
others had gone—to the manufacturing villages, to the great cities, tothe West. 
Here had been industry, education, religion, comfort, and contentment, but 
tere remained only a drear solitude of forsaken homes.” 


KANSAS, 
In a circular published on October 20, 1888, which has this heading, 
“Headquarters Democratic State Central Committee of Kansas, 605 
Kansas avenue, Topeka, Kans., October 20, 1888,“ and signed J. 


M. Galloway, chairman State Democratic executive committee,”’ ap- 
pears this passage: 

These statistics in regard to the individual uncanceled mo indebted- 
ness of the State are compiled from reports made by the agent of the Democratic 
State committee in nearly three-fourths of the counties of the State, taken di- 
rectly from the records, covering the time from January 1, 1880, to September 1, 
1888, and for the remainder, the estimates of Mr, Lyman 8. Edgerton, of New 
York, are taken, 

Mr. Edgerton is one of the largest dealers in western mortgage securities, and 
by an exhaustive examination of the records of over fifty eastern loaning com- 
panies has a fairly accurate estimate of the mort; indebtedness of every 
county in the States west of the Mississippi. Mr. erton writes under date 
of September 1 last that the individual mortgage debt of Kansas closely ap- 
proximates $250,000,000, and is simply appalling.” 

We challenge an honest comparison of the statements of this paper with the 
records, and defy a successful contradiction. 

All the remaining classifications of indebtedness in the State are taken from 
the State reports, as indicated, 

A list of every county in the State is given. One column has this heading: 
“Aggregate of farm, city, and town individual m. indebtedness.” The 
column foots up the enormous sum of $238,980,000. Let another column has this 
heading: Report of 1888 of total municipal, city, town, and county bonded in- 
debtedness, except that for school purposes.“ That column foots up the large 
sum of $25,613,575,30, These two columns added give the amount of $259,712,- 
323.30. And still another column gives the value of real estate, includ- 
ing railroad property, for 1888, $295,150,077.49. 


The president of the Farmers’ Alliance, in a published letter, said: 


We call attention to the fact that a single law firm in one city in Southern 
Kansas now has the contract for the foreciosure of 1,800 mortgages. This means 
1,800 homesteads transferred from the hands of so many industrious families to 
the hands H oo 5 or foreign. — 5 ee 
mortgages is in accordance with a precon: purpose n possession o 
these farms and le them with a more servile tenantry, in rted from for- 
cign made for this gry 1 3 = 5 ons ae 12 

n very many parts of our and we not go way to Euro) 
witness scenes of cruelty in matters of this kind. All over the State t 
homes of our people are imperiled. They are struggling against adverse cir- 


are not at liberty to challenge on the und of 
86 of the summary of that volume isto 


cumstanees and almost against hope to sustain themselves until relief shall 

—_ The people believe these conditions are largely due to vicious legisla- 
mn. 

MISSOURI 


In one county of North Missouri, in 1888, the public records of the 
county showed this condition to exist: Excluding all town and city 
lots and embracing only farms and uninclosed lands, the real estate 
was assessed at a taxable value of $1,850,000; there was of mortgages 
thereon $1,012,000, of which a trifle over three-fourths was held and 
owned east of the Allegheny Mountains. 

During the great debate of 1888 in this House divers members es- 
timated the real property of several of the States to be mortgaged in 
amounts as follows: 


$175, 000, 000 
350, 000, 000 
125, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 . 
100, 090, 000 - 

b 70, 000, 000 Total... ...... I, 365, 000, 000 


The following article from the New York Evening Poston thesubject 
2 ne mortgages both East and West is so graphic that I read it at 

ength: ; 
SOME IMPORTANT TRUTHS—THE WELL-TO-DO FARMER DISAPPEARING—THE DEAD 
HAND—TOWN LOTS—FAEMS AT HALF COST—MORTGAGES—NEW YORK STATE 
RS—AN ILLINOIS REPORT—AGRICULTURAL DEBT—TOTAL MORTGAGES 


ASSESSO 
$3,422,000,000—v AM PIREsS—BAD LAWS—WHO OWNS THE EARTH ?—REV, DR. WAY- 
LAND IN THE INDEPENDENT—TAX ASSESSORS WHO SEE THE CAT. 


It is now twenty years, at least, that farming has been going rapidly down- 
ward, Farms bought in the war era have been selling almost everywhere in 
the East for from one-half to one-third of their cost. Sams in New ‘land, 
and some in the Middle States, are frequently sold for less than the buildings 
cost which are upon them. This is really no exaggeration. Sales of this sort, 
and where the depreciation in value has wiped out the owner’s equity in them, 
have been for years a matter of notorious knowledge in almost every Eastern 
community. Within a year, in a healthy and fertile county not 60 miles 
from New York City, a farm having on it two pred ee eS first mor of 
$5,000 and s second mortgage of $2,000—was sold, under foreclosure, for the sum 
1 by the first mortgage only. The holder of the second one did not 
think it worth while to be present, or to have a representative present, at the 
sale, to bid the single dollar which would have saved or made a show of saving 
his investment. 

Very recently the New York State assessors have issued a report containin 
some results of what they have discovered so far as they have gone in res 

the assessed valuations of farm lands in the various counties. And this is 
theirstory: In fourteen counties visited they found that farming lands had de- 
urges in value, while city property had in in value.“ State Assessor 
Vood is of the opinion that in a few decades there will be few or none but 
tenant farmers in this State. Year by year the value of farm land de lates.“ 
There is not the slightest reason to believe that there is a county in this State of 
2 a better report can be made, The fourteen examined may well stand 
‘or all, 

Following closely on thisreportfor New York comes the report of the bureau 
of labor statistics for Illinois, in reference to farm-mortgage indebtedness. This 
gives a summary of this indebtedness at the following periods, annez in 1870, 
1880, and 1887; and evidence is also given as to the actual value of farming 
lands in the State, By leaving out town and city lots, and the suburban dis- 
trict of Chicago, the purely agricultural part of this debt is seen. And it is 
given as follows: 

$ Debt. 
1880. 


in 
crease in the value of the farm lands. And increase in Jand values is repo: 

in twenty-five counties, a decrease in twenty counties, while in sixteen coun- 
ties the values have remained unchanged.” 

This is far from a pleasant showing fora State so naturally good as Illinois 
and one which was so recently a new and almost a frontier commonwealth. 
But you may go farther west and find figures of the same solemn sort. In the 
Western States the farm 5 amount to 83.422.000, 000. This is equiva- 
lent to a debt of $200 per capita for each person, or $1,000 to each head of a family. 
The interest which these mortgages pay runs from 7 to 9 per cent., while the 
profit on the farm capital, to put it large, is only from 4 to 5 per cent, 

But take up any newspaper or magazine and read its advertising columns in 
respect to loans. What are they which are most popular and extensively ad- 
vertised? Why, they are ‘‘farm-investment loans.“ “Sixteen years’ experi- 
ence without loss of a dollar.“ And the interest is delivered at your door 
almost, Thesesiphons are now extending far beyond the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri, on the virgin soil of the continent. For awhile they can be borne there, 
where the capitalization in a farm is either slight or nothing and where the 
money borrowed is mainly for buildings and improvements. But it can not be 
ee a chenes of proprietors, the original ones dropping their title and 
giving up the struggle to other lists of unfortunates, 

There is no doubt that the investments in these vampire 3 are 

that is, good for those who loan the money, and good aiso for those rov- 
ng or stationary agents who make their commissions out of them, and who 
scour every Eastern town where money is to be had to put into this form of se- 
curity. Lam not ais Ahaia negotiators, The money must be borrowed 
and somebody must furnish it. But is it not pitiful that the one business in this 
world which seems nearest to man's primitive nature, without which no other 
could exist, and into which the moralist and the well-wisher of his ones is 
ever ready to advise young men to go, should be the selected prey of the most 
destructive and cruel legislation that can be invented by the wit of man? 

All over the statute-book, if there is a law made having any effect at all upon 
the farmer. itis with an almost malicious certainty—onc might think if Rejudged 
by itseffects—madeto operate against him. Is it a halſ- holiday or several whole 
ones that are enacted, the operation of them is not a help to, but is a draught 
against the farmer. His cows and his crops, and nature itself, to whose laws 
he is more than anybody else tied down, will not and can not accept their sup- 

osed advantage. His work must still go on, and these are only new stupbilog- 
klasis in his way, which leave him shorn of his hired help, to pursue bís tasks 
without the customary assistance. If an eight-hour law is enacted, its malef- 
icence nor its advantage falls on him, The milking-hour and the harvest will 


— A ~ 


not be postponed in obedience to an Legislature. So far as it makes the day's 
labor brief, so certainly it extends his own labor from twelve hours to fourteen, 


grea’ iscover the farmer. broad acres 
can not be hidden orswornaway; while his neighbor, rich in ore holdin 
by evasion—and somet 
dden er. ‘ 
SEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Here is an extract from a recent number of The Republic: 
A STATE FOR SALE. 


The State of New Hampshire is offering itself for sale, and is begging the mill- 
ionairesof New York and Boston to buy. The offer is made through its regu- 
larly authorized real estate agent. “ the commissioner of agriculture and immi- 
gration,” to whose efficiency The ublic is indebted for what is no doubt the 
most extraordinary book ever issued in the country. It consists of a detailed 
description of New Hampshire and the subdivisions in which it will be sold. 
These subdivisions number 1,442, and they include tracts of 80to 300 acres and 
upwards. The State will be sold through the agency of the State government 
itself in lots to suit.“ 

A considerable portion, however, is reserved from present sale, as itis already 
occupied 2 — plants“ and summer villas of the prohibitive tariff plutocrats 
and by outhouses for their dependents. The rest is for sale without reserve and 
at “unheard-of prices.“ as is duly set forth by the State in this book, which 
gives a sworn description of the subdivisions, which were once the homes of 
ene thrifty Yankee farmers, who made a respectable living and called no 
man master. 

They are gone and their farms abandoned; their children are in the factories 
or clerking or driving street-cars or operating in Wall street, or doing some- 
thing else in the cities to which the tariff taxes on agriculture drove them, So 
we have New Hampshire on the market, thus advertised : 


Secure a Home 
in 


New ek ar 
Where comfort, health, and prosperity 
abound. 

This is on the cover. In the introduction to the list, neari 
pages, of abandoned farms the State makes this appeal, full of 
pathos of a lamentable situation: « 

“ Many of them embrace a broad 


one hundred 
e unconscious 


acreage, good, roomy buildings, and can be 
ut in shape for summer use at little cost; and they can be boost t for a price 
eas than many a man pays for having his family crowded into a hotel for a sin- 
le season. Even a man of moderate means may himself of one of 
daa upon terms which will enable him to occupy it and entertain his friends 
in it from May until October chea: than he can live at home in the city or 
ronize a decent summer boarding-house. When once he has it he can turn 
is family loose upon it, cultivate it as little or as much as he pleases, roam 
through the woods and over the ledges and by the brooks upon it, and enjoy 
all the comforts of farm life. The millionaire, who can afford to do more, to 
build fine houses, breed blooded horses and cattle, lay face walls, set out shade 
trees, and farm for fun generally, may also find on these farms the opportunity 
he wants to scatter his income, promote his health and happiness, and prolong 
his life. Many of the best farms in the are now owned by such rich men, 
and 8 be hard to find one who thinks he is not getting his money's 
worth, 
There have been reported to us by the selectmen of the various towns 1,442 
vacant farms with tenantable buildings, divided among the counties, as follows: 
51 


28 


“The names and addresses of the owners of the abandoned farms in any town 
will be furnished on application to this office.” - 


In his last report, Bank Superintendent Paine, of New York, says: 


At least 5,000 mort, farms in Kansas have already been abandoned, ow- 
ing to the inability of the mortgageors to meet their obligations. 

The last report of the Connecticut bureau of labor statistics gives 
the profit and loss accounts of nearly one thousand farms, from which it 
appears that 54 per cent. of the whole show an annual loss or a loss for 
the year the examination was made. 

An Albany dispatch a few weeks ago said: 

NEW. YORK. 

State Assessors Ellis, Wood, and Williams are making their annual visitation 
to the several counties selected for this year's inspection. Each year they look 
into the condition of affairs in half the counties, so that it makes their visits to 
each county once every two years. Saturday they looked into Albany County, 
to-morrow they will visit Schenectady. 

“We find a general depreciation in the value of farm lands,“ said Assessor 
Wood. “We have visited fourteen counties—Monroe, Erie, Chautauqua, Catta- 
raugus, Chenango, Broome, Delaware, Sullivan, Franklin,Clinton, Essex, Wash- 
ington, Warren, and Albany Counties. In all we find the samecondition of affairs. 
City property is increasing in value, while farming property is growing less and 
less valuable. Ican not see any way for it to improve, and in a few years you will 
see more tenant farmers than anything else. Ido not see how these insurance 
com panies that have advanced money will ever get out whole. Noone wants to 
buy farm lands here. They can not get their money out of them. Most of the 
farms were bought about war times, when big prices were paid. In Washing- 
ton County I had an illustration of the receding value of farming land. Aman 

k u mortgage for $10,000 on a farm just after the war. He has held it ever 
since, and to-day will take $8,000 for the entire farm, after foreclosing the mort- 
8 The reasons for this state of affairs are many. In the first place, the farmer 
here can not compete with the farmer in the West. There is very little grain 
raised within our borders now; do not bring any price; butter issell- 
ing in the dairy districts for 14 cents a pound, and other products are equally 
low. This is good forthe consumer, but bad for the producer. A few years ago 
Western butter was not wanted; to-day it gets the cream of the trade in New 
York City. Ina few years you will see the present owners of farms in many in- 


stances tenants ont 

The cities are ng, though. New York City has added about $50,000,- 
000 property to its value the past year. We have had hard work to get at 
the true relative value of propis to its assessed valuein New York City. This 
year we have kept track of ut twenty-five hundredtransfers. These we will 


reac getdate the assessed value and base our estimate on the valuation by the 
assessors. , 


- CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. 


“ Brooklyn has added between $20,000,000 and $30,000,000 to its real property i 


Buffalo has increased $5,000,000, Rochester between $2,000,000 and 
Albany and Syracuse $1,000,000 cach.” 
VERMONT. 


The Boston Journal publishes a report from one of the local taxing 
officials in Vermont, who says: 


In 1882 certain farms in our town were assessed at some $5 per acre, and in 1886 
the same property was valued at $2 per acre less; and still a great where 
mre 4 have been sold, do not bring the present appraisal. Probably in one-third 
of this town where there were in the memory of the oldest inhabitants our best 
farms and most prosperous farmers, the ings are now „ or have al- 
ready gone, to decay and what were a few years ago fertile fields are used for 
pasturage and fast growing again to timber. I think I can safely say that 4,000 
acres can be purchased in town alone, adjoining, and of this amount about 
one-half are in farms of from 70 to 200 acres, and some of these with buildings, 
many of them occupied, which could be bought for from $3 to $4 per acre, 

The remaining half are lands which formerly comprised good farms, with build- 
ings now gone, and fast growing up to timber. Some are used for pasturage, 
and on other farms the fences are not kept up. There are miles of stone walls 
b testify to former civilization, and these lands could be bought for from $1 to 

per acre. 


This leads the Journal to say: 
These reports leave a painful impression of the extent to which the farming 
interests in many of the small Varn towns have declined. 
FARMS FOR A SONG, 
[From the Boston Herald.] 


You can buy a New Hampshire or Vermont farm for just about what you have 
to pay for a 7-by-9 room for a single season at a fashionable summer hotel, and 
there is more comfort and bloom to be had on one of farms than can be 
found at any hotel in the world, They ought to sell like hot cakes, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Pennsylvania is a great State. Protected industries probably abound 
more largely than in any other State. Surely her farmers, in immediate 
proximity to the home market created by her 600, 000 men engaged in 
mining and manufacturing industries, are prosperous! Let Hon. LEVI 
Mals, of Pennsylvania, tell the story. In his speech to the House on 
May 17, 1888, he said: 

followin, le shows the tit. 
9 — 1879 to December 6, 1887: Arre ne oE cece Sa 


Years. Bushels. Values. 
252,795 | $190,546, 305 
150, 565, 477 167, 698, 485. 
95, 271, 802 112, 929, 718 
106, 355, 119, 879, S41 
, Sage 
7, 759,209 | 50, 282, 715 
604, 853 36,775, 228 


These official figures show that from 1879 to December 6, 1887, there was a fall- 
in < = . ot wheat of 95,483,596 bushels, representing a valuo 
o „288. 

Iclaim that this was the direct result of our policy of non-intercourse. Wo 
can not hope to sellif we do not buy. Our foreign customers will gradually grow 
fewer as our purchases from them w less. But what will our poor farmers 
do with theirredundantcrops? As already been shown, it exceeds by many 
millions of bushels the demand for home consumption. There can be but one 
result, and that, as the figures just quoted incontrovertibly show, is rapidly be- 
ing ized. Agriculture is slowly but surely retrograding. It will ultimately 
be limited to the home demand for the farmer's products, and then he will be 
reduced to the condition that will make him the sport of the monopolist. How 
descriptive, then, would be these lines: 


“ Here landless laborers hopeless toil, to strive, 
To taste no portion of the sweets they hive." 


If further proof of the destructive influence of our tariff policy were needed, 
the fer 3 presently present will, I am sure, stagger the most obdurate 
pro! onist, 

Our farmers once had the control of the wheat market of the world. There 
was a ready demand for all the products we could produce; but when we en- 
tered upon the policy of attempting to sell without purchasing in return the 
governments of the Old World were forced to open up new grain fields to su 
ply theirdemands, England penctrated her India possessions with 
of miles of railroads, and laid under tribute the lands and labor of that distant 
country to take the place of our productions, Now how has this enterprise 


flourished? The following table shows that as ourexportations decreased those 
of British India steadily increased: 


Here we have an exhibit that illustrates the supreme folly of our 
policy of isolation. This rival which we have ouselves set up we can 


preoccupying the field, throwing up trenches, and making himself im- 
pregnable, 


a a, eS a ese -e g 11 — 
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May 10, 


How has this policy affected the agricultural industries of my own 
State? It can be stated in a few words and in a manner that ean not 
be misunderstood. } 

In 1870 her farm lands were valued at $1,043,481,582; in 1880 they 
were valued at $975,689,410. Thus in ten years the farmers of my 
State have lost $67,792,172 in the decline of their property. 

In 1870 there were produced in my State 19,462,405 bushels of wheat; 
in 1887 there were produced only 11,165,850 bushels, showing a fall- 
ing off in seventeen years ot 8,007,117. Doubtlessthe next census will 
show a continuous decline in the value of real estate and the produc- 


tion of wheat, so that the loss in these two items of the Pennsylvania 


farmers may fairly be estimated at $100,000,000 in seventeen years. 
In 1880 there were engaged in Pennsylvania in agricultural pursuits 
301,112 people over the age of ten years, and in manufacturing, me- 
chanical, and mining pursuits 528,277, whilst the amount of capital in- 
vested in manufactures in the same year was $474,499,993 as against 
$975,689,410 invested in farm lands. No account is taken of cattle, 
horses, or agricultural implements, as there is not of the value of the 
materials of the manufacturers. Now, even in my State, so highly 
favored by protection, it is shown that there is a class of our people 
that have suffered almost calamitous injuries by the invidious system 
of tariff taxation, and by reason of its enormous vested interests it is 
entitled to fair play, which as one of its Representatives I here demand. 


FALLING PRICES, 


I invite the serious consideration of the farmer to the following offi- 
cial statement of prices from the Bureau of Statistics, made in 1888. Let 
him note that year by year for two decades every article named has gone 
down in price: 

Prices in three decades of agricultural products, 


Articles. 1867. | 1877. | 1887. 


Value of exports of agricultural products.... .. $483, 834, 
Value of imports of agricultural products. . 


Balance of agricultural exports.. 
Percentage of all our exports. 


Amongst these imports, coffee, tea, cocoa, etc., aggregating some $60,000,000 in 
value are counted as agricultural products, 

Here, then, is presented the momentous consideration that our farmers send 
to other lands 7 per cent, of all the produce that brings foreign wealth to our 
shores and that supports the navigation of the oceans that divide us. 


On November 12, 1889, at my home in Chillicothe, Mo., the follow- 
ing prices ruled: Fat beef cows, 1} cents per pound; 2-year-old steers, 
2 cents per pound; fat hogs, $3.10 per 100 pounds; fat shipping cattle, 
3 cents to 3} cents per pound; corn, 18 cents per bushel; oats, 14 cents 
per bushel; wheat 62 cents per bushel; rye, 33 cents per bushel. 

Hon. WILLIAM H. HATCH, of Missouri, theable chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture in the Fiftieth Congress, paid great attention to 
the profits and values of farming, and from his great speech in 1888 I 
extract the following tables and quotations: 


1860, 1870. 1880. 
s — 271, 575,426 88, 645, 045,007 89, 262, 803, 861 810, 197, 096, 776 
Farm animals. . 54, 180,516 | 1,099, 329,915 | 1,525, 276, 457 1, 500, 334, 707 
Farm implements 151,587,638 | 246,118,141 | 333,878. 40 408. 520, 055 
Total . 3, 967, 343, 580 7, 980, 493, 063 (11, 124, 958, 747 | 12, 104, 001, 588 


The nearest estimate that can be made of the value of the cultural wealth 
of this country is based upon the valuation of farms, farm animals, farm imple- 
ments, and machinery. ‘The ownership of the land, its improvements, the own- 
ership of all the stock upon the farm, the ownership of all the tools and machin- 
eee, to run it, constitute the farmer's capital. In 1830 the farmers of 
this country owned $3,967,343,580 of property. In mark this—they had in- 
creased their te wealth from the sum named to nearly eight billions or. 
to be more exact, $7 930,493,063, a little more than doublin; e original capital 
in ten years and showing by calculation a net increase of about 101 per cent. In 
1870 they had increased from $7,980,493,063 to $11,124,958,747, not quite 40 per 
cent. In 1880 they increased from $11,124,958,747 to $12,104,001, or only about 
9 cent. Between 1850 and 1860 we had the lowest tariff and the lowest rate 

tax collections that we have had in this country for the past preiras, 
Between 1870 and 1880 we have had the highest we have ever had. tween 
1850 and 1560 the farmers of the ey more than doubled their wealth, and 
between 1570 and 1880 they accumu! but 9 per cent. increase, 


Upon the question of wheat, its uction and value, Mr. Hato 
gave the following statistics: - me 


Mr. Chairman, here is a table embodied in R aop Topor ata: of the De- 


The wages of 7 gegara: labor were equivalent to $2.28 month in 1876, 
$2.01 in 1884, and if the same nominal rate in 1887, the reduction in value of the 
xaos would make $1.81, ox nearly 7 cents per day for twenty-six working days, 

he rupee was rated at 43,6 cents in 1876, 38.6 in 1884, and 34.6 in 1887. 

The following statement shows the interior average prices of wheat, and also 

the wages of agricultural labor: 


1884. 

R. A. 
3 13 | $1.46 
2 18 1.13 
50 6 2| 285 
27 4 5 L 
88 813| 3.35 
66 6 0| 230 
83 NR ora 
e 55 
143 2,68 
e EE 
34 112 1.82 
84 4 0| 153 
67 612| 2:59 
— 
5.22 | 2.00 


* In rupees and annas; 16 annas to the rupee. t Rupees and decimals, 


Think of itfor a moment: 7cents a day the laborer in the wheat-flelds of India 
gets; and our friends who are in favor of this system of building up the indus- 
tries of the country, of piling up the money in the pockets and coffers of the 
manufacturers, never look beyond that manufacturing interest or have a word 
to say when they are confronted with the proposition that the American wheat- 
grower comes into competition with foreign labor that can live on $2.83 a month 
oras low as7centsaday. It is all right for the farmers to compete with the 
cheap and most d labor of the world, but it is terrible if the American 
artisan and machinist and mechanic have to come into ecmpetition with the 
skilled and cheaperlabor of Europe. * * * 

I here a da table showing the wheat supply ofthe world forthe years 1880 
to 1887, inclusive, that those interested may examine carefully the condition and 

rice of the labor with which the American wheat-grower must compete in rais- 
tae this most valuable and important cereal: 


Wheat of the world, 


Countries, 


Bushels. 


2 
D 
BB 


808 8385888 
gle 8888888 


United States... 1, 000, 
Canada. „ 
Mexico. «++ 


South America. 


285 
8828385 


EESE 


Total. eee 2, 293, 000, 000 | 2, 095, 000, 000 | 2, 055, 000, 000 


And in the same debate in 1888, Mr. CARLISLE said: 


Mr. Chairman, pen Rea & theamount of pooma here has some infiuence 
e controlling elements are the world's supply and 


foreign market is just as yaluable to them as the home market, for the obvious 
reason that the prices are fixed al and they receive here only what they 
could receive there, after deducting the oost of transportation. 

Mr. HATCH gave as the j 


Total values of farms, farm animals, implements, etc., of the siz New England States. 


States. 


New Hampshire $88, 715, 693 
Maine 123, 805, 039 
Vermont 811, 490 

‘assach 288, 956 
Rhode Island 039, 046 
Connecticut 135, 185, 834 


the la 
low. 


Mr. HATCH also said: 

Some gentleman upon the other side has ken of the three great States of 
New York, r and New Toros io other three manufacturing 
States, From what has been said would suppose that the agriculturists 
had grown very rich. What do the res show in regard to those States—New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania? 


Value of farms, farm animals, farm implements, and machinery. 


1870. 1880. 


$1, 494,738,190 | $1, 216, 637,765 
286, 854,830 212, 


„81. 678, 330 
1, 194, 786, 853 | 1, 095, 405, 324 


2,976, 379,873 | 2,524,721, 419 


A loss of over four hundred and fifty millions in the last-named decade. 

Mr. BLAND. Of farm values? 

Mr. Haron. This statement includes farm values, improvements, stock, and 
farming implements. They include the entire capital and wealth of the farm- 
ers of those States. And Pennsylvania, the most favored of all the States under 
the present system, with her myriad of highly protected industries, her unex- 
ampled accumulations of wealth in the hands of favored classes, her long roll of 
millionairee, laid the iron hand of protection upon her farmers, and in the name 

“of American industries robbed the agriculturists of $09,381,529 in the decade 
between 1870 and 1880, and it is still going on in an increased ratio. 

What a picture the little State of New Hampshire cuts in this table, the State 
that was so extolled by my friend [Mr. Gallinger]l. He held it up in contrast with 
Southern States, and showed how much more money they were making than 
could be made in the agricultural States of the South. How, then, 
stands New Hampshire inthis race? In 1850the agriculturists of that State had 
a value of $66,432,023; 1860, $83,297,400; in 1870, $99,295,801. In 1880 they had lost 
nearly eleven millions of dollars, having only $88,715,693. 


It will thus be seen that there was a great loss to the farmers in sey- 
eral of the States in the decade from 1870 to 1880, in round numbers, 
as follows: 


New Hampshire. $11, 000, 000 

ne... 8, 000, 000 
Vermon 38, 000, 000 
Connecticut .. 9, 000, 000 
New York..... . 278,000, 000 
New Jersey... . 74,000,000 
Pennsylvania sé 99, 000, 000 


And, said Senator ALLISON, of Iowa, March 23, 1879: 


The agricultural interest, it will be seen, is much the largest interest in itsag- 
gregate product, as well as in the number of persons employed. I believe no 
one will claim that this large interest is directly protected. It is true that under 
custom laws there is a small net upon wheat, barley, oats, and other icult- 
ural products, but it does not afford any protection to the great wheat and grain 
producing regions of the country. 

What is true of wheat is equally trne of other grains. Therefore the farmer 
has practically no protection at all, and whatever benefit he derives is from 
— g the home market furnishes for home products. Unfortunately for the 
farmer, tbe market price of wheatis fixed by the price which the surplus will 
bring abroad or the price of wheatin London or Liverpool. At that market, 
where the surplus is sold, and which fixes the value of the whole crop, he comes 
in competition with the grain produced in the Crimea, in Hungary, and in the 

on of the Baltic, from fields cultivated by what is known, in comparison 
with our own, as pauper labor. 

But I am told we must so legislate as to furnish a home market for all our ag- 
ricultural products, and this can only be done by high tariff. Any one exam- 
ining the subject will see that our agricultural products increase more rapidly 
than our population, so that if we do not export these products in their natural 
condition we must do so by converting them into manufactured articles and 
export these articles, But this can not be done under a high tariff, for all na- 
tions buy manufactured products where they are the cheapest, and the nation 
selling the cheapest will control the market. The rule excludes our highly 
taxed manufactures made from highly taxed materials from the markets of the 
world, although we have natural advantages possessed by no other nation, 


NATIONAL ALLIANCE REPORT. 
Farmers, here is the report of one of your own committees: 
The following petition was received and adopted: 
Sr. Louis, December 6, 1889. 
To the National Alliance and Industrial Union of America: 
The undersigned, representatives of the Farmers’ Alliance and Agricultural 
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Wheel of Mississi, 5 the Farmers“ Alliance and 


Industrial Union State ississippi, 


ROBERT C. PATTY, 
FRANK BURKETT 
H. F. SIMRALL, 
I. H. BEEMAN, 
g Alliance, 
A. M. STREET, 
F. M. BLUNT, 

State Wheel. 
Representing al Wheel, 

Committee on land made the following report, which was adopted: 

Your committee on land submit the following report: 

The total number of ſarms in the United States is about 5,000,000; 1,280,000 are 
rented. Since 1880 there has been an increase in farm-renting to the extent of 
25 percent. It is evident to the most ordinary observer that farms are pass- 
ing out of the hands of those who cultivate them. It can not be 1 855 that this 
is the result of incompetency or idleness on the part of the tillers of the soil, for 
statistics show that the wealth of the country has, during the past twenty-five 
years, increased more than 100 per cent. No other nation has ever shown such 
an enormous increase of wealth in the same length of time. All this increase 
of wealth is the result of the active energies of the producers. It is a peculiar 
condition that the producers of all this wealth have L grown poorer, 
but still the cold hard fact stares them in the face t they are not only not 
living as well as they should, but their farms are gradually slipping from their 


grasp. 

The natural and inevitable result of this accumulation of wealth into the hands 
of the capttalists, and at the expense of the producers. is the establishment ofa 
land aristocracy on the one hand and tenant farmers on the other, such a sys- 
tem as has obtained in many of the European countries. 

Your committee have had neither the time nor the facilities to prepare as ox- 
tensive a rt as the importance of the subject demands. From the best and 
most reliable authority we can obtain, the amount of mo: indebtedness 
resting upon the farms and homes of the people is not less than $16,000,000,000, 
The interest on this vast sum, at 8 per cent. per annum, is $1,280,000,000. This is 
the annual tribute which the farmers of this country are paying to Shylocks, 
The immensity of this vast sum can the more readily be realized when we con- 
sider that it exceeds the value of the entire wheat, corn, and cotton cropsof the 
United States for one year. Nor is this all. Other forms of indebtedness, both 
public and private, swell the above sum to more than $30,000,000,000, 


When we consider the fact that the annual increase of all ultural inter- 
ests is less than 3 per cent., it does not take more than an ordi observer to 
realize that it is only a matter of time when the 8 per cent. ann tribute will 


absorb all the land in the country, as it has certainly done in other parts of the 
world. Statistics show that more than 200,000,000 acres of land have been 

to varions railroad com ies. Foreign syndicates own more than 20, 
acres. In addition to this the comparative statistics show that there is a 
dency to increase the number of large farms in the United States and that the 
number of small farms is growing less each year. 

We recommend to this body that they take immediate action to furnish some 
relief to the many thousands of farmers whose only hope in being able to 
the mor es from their homes and farms is through the early action of 
gress to devise some method to protect their interests and give to them the 
fruits of their labor. 

J. F. TILLMAN, Chairman, 
S. B. ERWIN. 

W. H. BARTON. 

B. J. KENDRICK, 


The able and distinguished member from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER], 
who is as industrious as he is brave and courteous, has paid large 
tention to this subject. In his speech in this House, in May, 1888, he 
said, as follows: 


xports have 
fallen from 122,000,000 bushels, worth $130,000,000, in 1879, to 102,000, bı 


of our wheat export in 1880. While this has been the fate of the farmer in the 
United States, British India has increased her export of wheat from 2,000,000 
bushels in 1879 to nearly 42,000,000 in 1887. 

I have prepared a table showing at a glance the wheat exports of these two 
countries during the last nine years: 


of wheat from the 
nited States during the 


18 of wheat from Brit- | E 
India during the years 


ending March 31, 1879, to years ending June 30, 1879, 
Nose 1887, inclusive, to 1897, inclusive. 
Value in 
Cwta. of 112 ue in dol- 
pounds. ays of lars, 
520, 138 701,079.00 
9 257.945 Gam 485.00 
8, 869, 562 12, 929, 718,00 
6, 088, 814 879, 341. 88 
8, 895, 801 026, 678. 
525 55 AR 
8, €25, 876 571,559, 20 


The Argentine Republic by opening business relations with Europe in 
her export of wheat from substantially nothing in 1880 to over 4,000,000 b. 
while in Europe increased her exports from 36,000,000 to nearly a hun- 
dred million bushels, 


Farmers, by the cenzus of 1870 you numbered 5,922,471, being 
7.35 per cent. of all the workers and toilers of the country. 

In 1880 you numbered 7,670,493, constituting 44.10 per cent., a fall 
in relative proportions of 3.25 per cent., while other mouths than of 
your class were increasing faster than in your ranks; yet all the time 
your lands and your ucts were decreasing in value. Let us now 
see what capital and numbers are used and engaged, respectively, in 


_ 
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farming and manufacturing, and how caeh industry was rewarded. 
General WHEELER, in his cited speech, says: 

Great as are tho manufacturing industries in this country, all-important asthe 
protectionists assure us they are, the census of 1830 shows that the capital in- 
vested in them and in 3 was as follows: 
ee eee 2 conenbecseun pequpuessien saiesa Way TAO, See, OOS 
mung ae a 22 081, 440 

While from the 9 SERS we und that: of 8 el in each there 
were 
. ˙ — y T ͤ ß 8388988 
—— AS E EE ERES N E ARAE IAE AEA OL AEA EA A ENEN dashes 7, 670, 493 

From which it seems that there are 8 almost five times as much capi- 
tal in farming as in manufacturing and three times as many people. Yet the 


gross product was: 
—.. . secsnttescnemunrerey ieem reS $5, 369, 067, 706 
3 A ⁰ů :::: —. 2 E 2. 212, 540, 929 


Th hod orig roduct of alaborer in manufacturing is $1,960.49, while the aver- 
age prods 8 — 8 farming is $288.44. 
et we are 8 told that farmers must be taxed, not only now, but for all 
time, to benefit this other class. 
And Senator DANIEL, in the Senate, in 1888, commenting on the 
relative profits and values of farming and manufacturing, said: 
Again, from the census of 1880 we gather also the following facts as to the in- 
crease of wealth in three decades: 


23 ss Ss 

ee | 38 | = 

ay} aa "| 8 
Percentage of gain— 38 | 2 |2 

2 28 — 

$53 | 225 | 232 

— D — 

In manuſactures 2.1 reeeeenenseoee — 


In farming lands and personal property... alle ainn 


‘Thus we perceive that under the Democratic tariff manufactures gained 25 per 
eent, more than in these days of taxes; and the gain in value of agricult- 
ural lands and personal property was 24 per cent. more than the best showing 
» that high tax can make for any ten years’ period. 


And Mr. HATCH in his speech above referred to made a com 
of the wealth of nine of the manufacturing States with all other States. 
It is instructive; here it is: 


Wealth per capita according to census estimate of true valuation. 


For the nine manufacturing States, 
Maine 


to Pennsylvania, inclu- All other States, 


Pursuing this question of the relative profit of these two great in- 
dustries still further, I find these figures and facts touching our in- 
dustries furnished by the census reports, the most accurate and trust- 
worthy, as well as instructive. They inform us that in the year 1880 
there were embarked in manufacturing enterprises as follows: 


Capital invested 

Workmen employed 

Total wages paid in one 

Average yearly wages 

Value Pa Sr one vier J)))%%%%ßꝙͤÄͤ! T $5, 369, 6 369, 667, 709 709 
Cost of materials used idem 3. 394, 340,029 
Gain produced by labor. . 1,975, 327, 680 
Of which the workmen received .... SSS B A a 947, 919, 674 
Leaving the employers’ prost . . . . 0 ~ 1,000, 408, 006 


This sum (81, 000, 408, 008) was the manufacturers’ profit on the cap- 
ital invested ($2,700,223,506). That was the value to him of the 
tariff protection?“ Ten per cent. profit on the capital invested is 
regarded as a fair compensation. Ten per cent. t on a capital of 
$2,700, 223, 506 is $27,002,235. Dedueting this fair profit from the act- 
nal profit gained by the manufacturer gives a remainder of $973,405,- 
768, which is the sum that was transferred to the coffers of the manu- 
facturers from the earnings of the people by the protective tariff. In 
other words, protection gave to the manufacturers a sum above the 
fair profit on their capital almost equal to one-half of the amount of 
the capital itself this in one year—whilethe workmen receive in the 
same year the average wages of $346.78 each. 

It is herein demonstrated that the wages of the workmen could be 
doubled and yet leave a fair compensation to the employers for their 
capital em in the business. It is shown that the tariff which 
has given $973, 405,768 to the employer above his fair profit has added 
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nothing to the gains of his workmen. The facts prove also that this 
excessive profit of the capitalist is drawn from the earnings retard pnd 
ple, who are compelled to pay tlfis egregious profit to our “‘infant in- 
dustries by the protective-tariff laws. 

And I find that official figures in the Almanac for 1888, by the Libra- 
rian of show the actnal assessed value of the real and 
property of all the States to be $22,954,630,201, divided between the 
manufacturing and the other States as follows: 
Nine manufnoturin . .. $10,137,612,665 
Twenty-nine other STERS . 12,817,017,586 

That is to say, the 15,000, 000 people in the nine manufacturing States 
own nearly as much of the assessed value of all the States together as 
is owned by the 45,000,000 people who live in the twenty-nine agricult- 
w S e 

Mr. J. S. Moore, in one of his 2 to the Farmers in 1887, says: 


orderly or more worthy, a more . and lovin: ulation on 
the è farms c of 55 


72.606, or not quite 
28 Ger asin ee coms Festi the ORLE of the Reese ARANE TONA tee comic J 
Yet A this . industrious, hard-working, and, without intending to beat all 
sentimen: essed population is nothing better than a mob of consumers, 
subject to an organized army of protection 

The pending bill is much more vicious than existing laws. 
burdens of consumption are made heavier in every schedule, 3 7 
to delude the toiling agriculturist by raising the tariff on allt 
The export market, that is, the open market of the world, ees Sas not the 
import market, which is closed to him, decides his prosperity. Forty- 
seven per cent, on imports, with no percent. on exports, and a continually 
declining export market for his cereals and his meats, like a consum- 
ing fever, have sucked dry his financial veins. With gaunt visage he 


faces at his door the wolf of poverty. Let me cite from the rt of 
the Democratic minority on pending bill to show what a is 
offered to him: 
For the further of the farmers of the country to believe that 
they 8 and will derive some t from the protective po ey; this bill im- 
various rates of duty upon certain important agricultural products, which 


t is well known could not be imported to any material extent with or without 
duty. For instance, corn is subjected toa duty of 15 cents a ; corn meal, 
20 cents per bushel; oats, 15 cents a bushel; rye,10 cents per bushel; wheat, 23 
cents per bushel; 5 cont. ad valorem; 8 

cents 


It is im ible to the farmer f dom in his home 
protect 3 — paent — 
hich ee oak why Pp le 


good land in this country. Wee 
corn meal and 8 396 bushels. Our exports of w “heat amounted to46,414,- 
8 and our exports and 
ports 624,225 bushels, imports 22.524 bushels ry rye, exports 287,252 bush- 
vive apples, green or Fipe, exports 812 5 1 , none 3 ap- 
ed, 5 — — 22,101,579 poun 
646 pounds, . —.— de impo pounds; beef, sega He yon asin ex- 
ae 234821 12) pounds, eae 5 lard, exports 315,242, 
844,858 pounds, in — pe 34,931 pounds: 
his statement shows how fa le ait is to 3 to afford protection to 
farmers of the country oy Soe osing duties m the — of these s Prod: 
uets, and this large and intel t class of citizens can not be reconciled 
way to a policy which increases taxes upon their clothing, tableware, 3 
earthenware, glassware, agricultural implements, and other necessary les. 
FOREIGN NATIONS BOYCOTT FARMERS’ PRODUCTS, 


I clipped within the week just ending, from the Washington Post, 


this item: 
Loxbox, May 9. 
The Chronicle's rrespo! Germany is not indisposed to 
relax the — 3 pont geet rea that the United States 
agrees to a concession in regard to German imports. 

Several months ago, in a conversation with Mr. Anderson, late United 
States minister to Denmark, he informed me that in 1887, under in- 
structions from Secretary of State Bayard, he called upon the Danish 
minister of foreign affairs at Copenhagen to protest heavy dis- 
criminations recently made in its import laws by t Government 
against food products exported from the United States, and especially 
against heavy discriminations put upon our hog ucts. Making his 
business known to the minister, he was met for a time with diplomatic 

and equivocation. 

Finally Mr. Anderson said: Come, Mr, Minister, our hog prod- 
ucts are as healthy as any grown in the world, 1 can not 
believe that all this baseless cry about diseased meat * trichino- 
sis in America has any real foundation; so give me your real reasons 
for this legislation, that America looks upon as being so hostile and 
pernicious to her interests. What is it?“ The Danish minister then 
said: ‘‘ Well, Mr. Minister, the truth is, America has practi noth- 
ing but her cereals, breadstuffs, and provisions for exports; and as her 
high tariff prevents Denmark and other European continental nations 
selling their manufactures and products to her, we have all along the 


line in Europe a of retaliation in process of arrangement, and 
so we have to strike at your farmers and their products, as they fur- 
nish practically all your nation has to sell abroad.“ 

Farmers, do you see the point? 

Again, within the week past the public press informs us that in the 
British Parliament inquiries were made of the Government, in view of 
this pending bill, whether the British manufacturers woul exhibit at 
the co world’s fair in Chicago. To this the minister answered, 
substantially, that was a question for the manufacturers themselves; 
if would be advisable to wait and see what would be the outcome of 
the McKinley tariff bill. If it should become a law, and 3 
poea the export to America of British manefactures he supposed 

probable but few articles would be sent for exhibition, as the manu- 
facturers of that country did not want to exhibit for glory alone. 

Letusnextexamine and see how many Iaborers are said to be benefited 
by the doctrines of protection. I can quote no higher authority than 
President Cleveland. In his message of December, 1887, he says: 


the last census it is made to appear that, of the 8 ol our population 

in all kinds Ge industries, 7,670,493 are employed in agrieulture, 4,074,- 
238 in professional and 1 service (2,934,376 of whom are domestic sery- 
ants and laborers), while 1,810,256 are employed iu trade and transportation 
and 11 rage classed as employed i in manufacturing and mining. 


Rye flour 


bien however, the last number given should be itn ona 
out 3 to enumerate all, it will be conceded 

—— Sheena be bere from those which it includes 375,143 nters —— 

235,401 milliners, dressmakers, and seamstresses, 172,726 ths, 


— tailors and tailoresses, 102,473 masons, 76,241 — — — 41,309 bakers, 22,- 
ting i in tne aggregat 1, ali, leaf DERO ome: vente 
. ng in te to eaving E persons em n 
such man dastries as are claimed to be benefited b; tariff. 
To these the 1 — is made to save their employment — cheir 
wages by resisting a change. There should be no disposition to answer such 
— ht a di by thes allegation that they are in a fey ramet among those who la- 
bor, and therefore should forego an advantage ö prices — 
the’ Spake A: their co: yt accu hS as it may be affected by the operation 
tariff laws, should at all times be scrupulously kept in view; 3 
reflection they will not overlook the are consumers with the rest; 
that they, too, have their own wants and those o! their families to supply from 


So much for the farmer's specific protection, Now, let us examine his ad va- 
lorem protection. 


ening of his wi ; and the profits still ng to the — 


SSSSSS SSE 


eir compensation. N. to under - 

stand that while a high tariff is claimed to be necessary to allow tion comin 

of remunerative it certainly results in a very Jarge increase in the price 

of nearly all sorts of manufactures, whieh, in almost countless forma, he needs 8 Search the tariff through and there is nothing to add, except from 
e 


ist. 
From start to finish there is not a protective duty levied 8 item 


reaches his ob in a purchase for y use of an article which | except wool. It is a revenue tariff, and a revenue tariff only, on the general 
embraces his own labor. in the payment of the in price motes our farms, 
which the tariff Jenni the hard-earned compensation of many days of toil. he American farmer contrast pew saree with the genuine article which 
The farmer an who man . 5 of the protected industries. 
which the tariff imposes upon every n 


invited toaid in maintaining the present situation. 


I accept these numbers as authoritative. I agree with Mr. Cleve- 
Iand that the mere fact that the other Jaborers of the Union are only 
DERA as compared with the farmers’ 7,670,493, is 5 be no 
reason for changes of the law merely that would wor k oppression to 
them, but I am and have been laboring to show that the laws do ond 
have for long years past) work oppressively to the farmer. The 
ers, by their numbers constituting nearly one-half of the wage-toilers 
of the country, are the class upon which the burden of protection must 
rest most heavily, and that of necessity. 

As the tariff tax is wholly one on consumption, the fact that there are 
more mouths to feed, more backs to clothe, and more people to shelter 
among the farmers demonstrates that they as a class pay more of the 
burdens of government than any other class. Hence the exhaustion 
of the present, after thirty years of blood-sucking, renders specific duties 
as mysterious to them in their workings as was the voice of the Sphinx 
to the ancients. Mr. T. E. Wilson, in the New York World, has this 
to say about its workings: 


60 || Sugar, 3} per pound seess! 
Bann 


The real protection is specific and so hidden in the words of the tariff that 
none but an Leg ice ai It can not be put in tabular form, and these fig- 
ures are taken from the Bureau of Statistics report for 1883 of actual importa- 
tions. The range is the average under different sections of the tariff law. On 
cotton the actual tariff levied ranges from 2} to 4} cents per yard on cloth 
worth from 1} cents to 13 cents per yard—from 110 to 228 per cent. on actual im- 
portations, On all cheap articles of common use the duty is double and treble 


most contemptivh È ayam iaip — farmer by the —— ls one of the — nia what it is on the high-priced products. Over a certain value in cottons it is only 
tem 4 d pepara The zi — 40 per cent. The cheapest blankets are taxed 79 pèr cot; the dearest, 65; the 

him one prise mgm wdust. ves him w spe carpets, 61; velvet carpeta 53; d ress goods worth less than 20 
E to be one prt bill duty on wool—but close examination shows it to | cents, 68 per cont.: over cents, 59; miscellaneous ae manufactures of wool, 
The corner ae the farmer receives is found in Schedule G of the tarif law, page | %4 —— the dearest, 6i; and so or Ree could be exchanged yr, fe farm 


35. Let every reader turn to it and verify the e specific dut The per. T= 
centages will be found in the last report of the Bureau of Statistics st actual inv 
portations of farm products for 1838, 


products on which there was either no duty or only a merely nominal duty. 
Whatever the farmer sent abroad had to 5 for manufaetured prod- 
ucts on which there was an average duty of 48 sap ci 
Here is the result of the last seven years of t 3 taken from page 
43, Bureau of Statistics report for 1883: 


Exports of American labor products, 


Wool under 30 cents .. .... .. . Year. 
— — —:: E n aA 
1 —— ——ů 
T by the present tariff ma 3 
importations of general farm produce from foreign countries, Tnoreport ofthe 


4548 


DR Sal, hat en Fe e vs r. 
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Treasu: 
items of farm products as having entered free of any duty: 


tons... 865 
value... $4,140,708 
IMPORTATIONS, 


Thefollowing importations of the general products of our farms, with the 
vnlue and rate of duty, will be found on page 648 of the last report of the Bureau 
of Statistics (1888): 


Wool (cloth g). 
Wool (combing). 


Articles. Quantity. erg 
661,819 20 
028, 979 13 

11,207 6 
48, 564 20 
26, 482 20 
7.187 10 
343 20 

20, 512 18 
247 10 
23,577 29 
35,725 13 
574 17 
7,718 16 
4.205 20 
1,072) 056 14 
636 20 
4,214 20 
928! 608 7 
735, 079 8 
157,535 6 
1,791, 941 16 
73, 362 6 
978, 672 20 
1, 053; 232 44 
164,535 25 
35,446 12 
24, 918 14 
136 18 

216, 972 20 
119,525 10 
1,132 16 
1.130 27 
997, 689 19 
25,466 21 

5, 038 10 
210, 668 29 
860, 894 10 
49, 046 20 

3, 693, 097 33 
779 49 
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This table will make an interesting study for every farmer whoconsiders him- 
self protected by the tariff from the competition of other Americans in busi- 
ness, It is the unanswerable proof that he is not protected,“ for these are the 
actual importations, with the duty. Every figure is quoted from the Treasury 
cope eres to ms percentages, and every column will be found as given in 

e o! repo 5 e 

Every cent’s worth of these imported farm products was paid for by the ex- 
ported products of our protected industries, sold abroad in open 5 
with the products of foreign mills, and in open contempt of their plea that they 
can not “compete” here and must have protection. 


EXPORTS. 


On 37 of the same volume will be found the following exports of five of 
our highly protected mill products needing no protection when sold abroad in 


open competition with the foreign mills in the foreign markets: 


Export value. 
sees $13, 013, 189 
. 17,763, 


These are infant industries receiving from 40 to 228 per cent. protection in 
this market, which are perfectly willing to sell abroad without any protection 
whatever, because they can take payment in foreign farm products and bring 
them into this country without pay: any heavy tax. They want protection 
in this market only from the competition of the American farmer's exchange 
for foreign mill products, They can compete with foreign mills in the foreign 
markets and undersell them at an honest profit. The American farmer's sur- 
plus, which can be exchanged for foreign mill products, is the only thing that 
stands in the way of their pillage of the American people. 


And again says Mr. Wilson to the farmers: 


Ifyou will take five minutes to read and twenty-five minutes to think over 
three facts you will never regret the use of the half hour, 

1. The increase in the value of our farms during the ten years of low tariff, 
1850 to 1860, was 83.378. 409,586, or 10} per cent. yearly. For the twenty years of 
7 tariff, 1860 to 1850, it was $3 374,449,151, or 2} per cent. yearly. 

The ave! of your improved land was 811 per acre in 1850 and 816 in 1860, 
an increase in the ten low-tariff years of $6, or 45 per cent. in the decade. Its 
me was $19 per acre in 1880, an Increase of 9 percent. each decade. Under a 

w tariff the annual increase in value per acre was 50 cents. Under a high 
tariff it has been only 15 cents yearly, The census next year will show no in- 
trease, but an actual decline, 

3. During the ten years between 1850 and 1960 our agricultural exports in- 
creased 250 per cent., an average of 25 per cent. yearly. 

In the past twenty-eight years our agricultural exports have increased 95 per 
cent., oran average of 3 per cent yearly, 


Department for the year ended June 30, 1883, gives the following ten. 


Since the last census taken our agricul ti epon hei declined from 
$70,304,943 in 1881 to 8500, 540,056 In 1838, ns follows : = 7 
Farm products, 


S ð e E ago TUE 


840. 476, 


22 
8 
83888888 


#3 
85 


oa 
= 
. 


88883 
58888 


£ 
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creased steadily, though slowly, without a break 
i881, caused by specific duties on d: 
values, by doubling and trebling the duty le 
down ourexports below the figures for ten years 5 
Your most profitable market isabroad, and will be abroad so long as you can 
buy more manufactures for a bushel of corn in Live’ lthan fora bushel of 
corn in New York. That will be so long as the p ing power of gold is 
greater abroad than it is here. To keep you from rting and selling your 
whole 8 abroad, where gold has doubled and trebled the purchasing value 
it has here, the American must pay you enough for it to keep it here or tax 
your foreign payment so heavily you can not send it away. 


INVENTIONS. 


ee they have shortened and supplanted labor, the following will 
ow: 


In the manufacture óf boots and shoes the work of five hundred operatives is 
now done by one hundred. 

In making bread boxes three workers can do the work of thirteen box-mak- 
ers by old methods, i 

In cutting out clothing and cloth caps with dies one worker does the work of 
three by the old ee 

A carpet measuring and brushing machine with one operator will do the 
work of fifteen men by the old methods. 

Tn leather manufactures modern methods have reduced the necessary num- 
ber of workers from 5 to 50 per cent. 

In the manufacture of flour modern improvements save 75 per cent. of the 
manual labor that once was necessary. 

In making tin cans one man and a boy with modern appliances can do the 
work of ten workers by the old methods. 

By the use of coal mining machines one hundred and sixty miners in a month 
ae nice as much coal in the same time as five hun miners by the old 
me! . 

One boy by machinery in turning woodwork and materials for musical in- 
struments performs the work of twenty-five men by the old methods. 

The steam horse-power used in the United States on railway steamers and in 
the factories and mines was, in 1888, 12,100,000, against 1,610,000 in 1850, 

In nailing on shoe heels one worker anda boy with machinery can heel 300 
pairs of shoes per day. It would require fiye workers to do the same by hand, 

In the manufacture of brick, improved devices save one-tenth of the labor, 
8 the manufacturing of fre- brick 40 per cent. of the manual labor is dis- 
placed. 

In stave pp rng Diy co-laborers with a machine can dress 12,000 staves 
in the same time t the same number of workers by hand could dress 2,500 


staves, 

In the manufacture of areas it used to take one man thirty-five days to 
make a carriage. It is now e by the aid of machinery with the work of one 
man in twelve days. 


IMPORTANCE OF FEDERAL AS AGAINST STATE TAXATION, 
To illustrate how much more costly and extravagant Federal taxes 
are, I quote from speech of Senator COLQUITT, in the United States 
Senate in 1888: 


in many cases, has driven 


an . tax, her Federal quota ex 
combini 


ulation of the United States was, in round num- 
ut 10,000,000 families. 


000, 


rann per family. 

Thus the Federal Government costs over three times as much as all the State 
and county and Territorial governments put together. It costs nearly eight 
3 8755 much as the aggregate of all the State and Territorial governments 
com 

To make our assertion as to comparative taxes in Missouri: 

The E tion of Missouri is 2,168,830, and its Federal taxes, averaging nearly 
$8 1 — ead, about $17,000,000, 7 

e following table exhibits the State and Territorial taxes of the continental 
region beyond the Mississippi River: A 


TABLE OF STATE TAXES, 
Minnesota. 


Eight Territories. 
Twenty States and Territories. 
Federal tax of Missouri 


a 
eee , 000, 000 


1890. 


Excess of the Federal tax of Missouri over the State and Territorial taxes of 
the whole trans-Mississippi, $2,577,000, 

How is it on this side of the Mississippi River? There are twenty-six States 
and the District of Columbia. The Federal tax of New York exceeds the com- 
bined State taxes of them all. The Federal tax of New York, with 5,000,000 peo- 

le, is about $40,000,000. The aggregate State taxes (including the District of 
lambia) on this side of the river are about $37,600,000, This would leave New 
York a margin of profit of $2,400,000. 

Therefore the two States of New York and Missouri could make a profitable 
trade with the United States on these terms: Remit our Federal taxes and we 
will run all the State and Territorial governments of the Union. They would 
realize nearly five millions of annual profits by the bargain. 

Yet we all, East and West, North and South, waste our time over petty de- 
tails of home expenditures, and neglect the weighter matters of giant Federal 
taxes. Weare catching mice when bigger game should engage us—wolves and 


tigers. 

The above estimates were based on the receipts of 1882, which, including postal 
receipts, exceeded 8440, 000, 00 - nearly $9 per capita. 

And yet, in the face of all these facts, there are those who would transcend 
these enormous drains of Government and continue to raise a surplus. I know 
not how to express my astonishment at such fatuity. 

THE ROBBER TARIFF. 

If the farmer desires to kaow how, little by little, he is robbed by this 
robber tariff, I know of nothing that will inform him better than an ex- 
planation by the Hon. C. R. BRECKINRIDGE., Here it is: 


Some time ago Senator James K. Jones asked Hon, C. R. BRECKINRIDGE, of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, to prepare for Han. W. L. Terry, of Little 
Rock, a statement of the amount of tariff on a bill of ape by a repre- 
sentative farmer. In reply, Mr. BRECKINRIDGE furnished an exhibit on 
actual transactions between Mr. R. M. Knox, merchant of Pine Bluff, Ark., and 
Mr. D. W. Branch, a farmer, who bought the goods. Mr. BRECKINRIDGE explains 
that this is calculated upon the basis of copy from the books of Mr, Knox, and 
upon the rate of taxes actually paid upon competing articles at the ports as pro- 
vided by law.“ We subjoin the bill as appearing on Mr, Knox's books: 


1887. Articlo. 


Jan. 26 | To cassimere suit Clothes.....scscorsreeee voarteeeeccrnerersee! SL 
2 pair brogans, $1. 65 ~ 
Feb. 5 1 Bell collar. $ 


gs 


1 Avery plow nesse ee ace 
2 buck-boards, 50; 9 pounds nails at 6 cents, 55cents.... 
1 bushel salt,75 cents; | pair misses’ shoes, $1.25... 
8 | 1 pair shoes, $1.75; 1 pair hinges... RE 
1 yard water-proof... . . .. 
26 | 1 pair bi WE PERTE 
2 yards calico, 10 cents . . . g . 
I water bucket, cents; Ispool thread, ö cents 
9 | 11 pounds nails, 6 cents. . . .. . ideas ond 
23 2 hats, 65 cents, $1.30; 5 yards lawn, 50 cents 
20 yards stripes, 12} cents 
14 yards calico, 10 cents.. 
3 yards jeans, 50 cents, 
dozen thread. . . . 
12 yards ticking, 25 cents. 
1 set cups and saucers ... 
Eifer 
2 pair men's shoes 
1 pair suspenders........... ° 
10 yards bleached domestic, 12} cents 
2 suits clothes, $7.50, $9.00,............. 
2 yards oil-cloth, 40 cents... 2 
10 yards gingham, 10 cents 8 1.00 
1 ourry-comb and brush....... af 
Aug. 19 | 35 yards bagging, 9 cents. . . ereer e 
1 bundle ties, $1.50; 12 pounds nails 5 cents. 60 cents; 2. 10 
Sept. 8 14 pounds nails, 5 cents... . cece ceensesteee 
1 box A ase, 10 pounds soda, 10 cents... 
16 | 35 yards ng, F pound, 8 cents. . 
1 bundle ties . „ s 
10 yards Osnaburgs, 11 cents 
Oct, 241 A eae clothes, . .. . ., 
2 wool hats, $1 and $1.50, 
1 boy's wool hat. . . 
10 yards worsted, 20 cents. 


Sr 


Mar. 


ps 


Apr. 


S mitom 


— 


288388 888888888 8888888882888 


~ 


e woo 
88. 


SES SNES 8 K 888888885 


— 


Ba 
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S8 888888 
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Quantity and value 


Products and unit of quantity. 
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1 set knives and forks............. 
2 dishes, 40 cents and 60 cents. 
35 yards bagging, 8 cents. . 
1 bundle ties .. . . . . 


Toa e FP 


And upon this subject the Massachusetts Tariff League are circulat- 
ing the following tract, which should be in the hands of every farmer 
in America: 

Are you aware that the average price of all cereals is the same at Liverpool 
and New York with the slight difference of freight? 

That you export $523,000,000 worth of grain and other agricultural produ 
which is the surplus product of your farms, and get justas much for it per b 
as you do for that sold in the United States? 

If you do not believe this, look in any trade journal or ask your grocer if he 
is informed on this point. Do not stop till you have the truth about this. It 
will prove to be worth millions to the farmers to have it settled right. 

You get only foreign prices for what you sell. 

aoe ve to pay an average duty of 47 per cent. upon every protected article 
you buy. 

You have to pay this tax on the house you live in and all its furniture ; on all 
the clothing of 19 5 family and every farm tool you possess; on all your cook- 
ing utensils, and even on the very salt with which you salt your cattle, which 
you are afterward forced to sell at ex determined in the markets of Europe. 

Are you willing to pay a tax of 47 per cent. for a home market” which pays 
you no more than the foreign market ? 

Do you wonder that the farm in the Eastern States has not been profitable 
since the late war and its taxes? Do you wonder that the mortgage has fallen 
on almost every farm in New England? 

Do you think it fair to tax the farmer to make other pursuits profitable? 

Are you making so much out of your farm that you can afford this? 

The farmers sent 72 per cent, of the soldiers of the Union Army, and they re- 
turned to find their farms mortgaged to pay the cost of the war and enhance 
the wealth of the manufacturers, who had in the mean time grown rich attheir 


expense, 
Think of these things. 
They will pay you one thousand-fold for carnest consideration, 
Do not mind what a party calls itself. 
Vote with those who mean to relieve you of unnecessary taxation. 


LOSSES OF THE FARMER, 


I am indebted to Mr. MILLS for this extract and table, taken from 
his speech of May 7: 

It is a startling fact that while our cereals in 1889 exceed those of 1881 more 
than 1,300,000,000 bushels, yet the crop is not worth as much as that of 1881 by 
more than „000,000 

lappend here a table to which I invite the attention of the whole country. It 
shows the production of corn, wheat, oats, rye, barley, buckwheat, potatoes, 
hay, cotton, and tobacco, and the farm prices of these products for 1881 and 1889, 
It will be seen that if our crop of these products had the prices in 1889 that the 
had in 1881 it would have been worth $3,511,598,805 instead of $1,940,960,687, 
which is its value with present farm prices, It shows a loss of 81,570,620, 118. 
Why have we not the prices of 1831? Because we have cut off importation from 
our European customers, and they have cut off importation from us. Our sur- 
2 is increasing with our population, and we have no markets to consume it, 

Vhat ought we to do? 

We should reduce the duties on imports, put all raw materials on the free-list, 
increase our importations four or five hundred millions or more if we could. 
and thus increase our exports to that extent. That would raise the prices ot 
agricultural products and the aggregate value of our annual crops 5. 500, 000,000 
or $2,000,000,000 per year. That would distribute a large amount of wealth that 
would be expended in the employment of labor, and thus unbounded prosperity 
would be brought to the whole country. 

Instead of this the committee have prepared a bill increasing taxes, raising 
duties, restricting importations, shutting in our farm products, and decreasing 
prices, They are going in the opposite direction and struggling to intensify the 
distress of the country. When you pass your bill, as I have no doubt you w. 
and almost siop ine exports of agricultural products, you will heara storm 
will be worse than a Nebraska cyclone blowing around your heads. [Laughter 


| and applause on the Democratic side.] 
of 1839 at farm prices of 1881 and 1889. 


Value in 1889 Loss in value 
Quantity. 3838 Value in 1889, with prices eee ot eee 
8 with 1881, 
$0. $745, 940, 
1 243, 446, 


2 
8 


585 
2 
3888888835 


13, 525, 
10, 423, 185 
8 mas 
B51, 321, 900 


2 
P 
— 
E 


8,511, 598, 805 


And the Alliance Tribune (Topeka, Kans.) furnishes the kind of 
figures that interest: 


e So The ay the corn crop of Kansas this year was 276,541,338 
bushels; wheat, 36,570, bushels; oats, 60,000,000, and er things in E m 
tion, Twenty-five years this crop would have brought, corn, $276, LBs: 
wheat, $73,161,990; oate, $30,000,000; a total of $379,703,828. The value of this 


crop in 1859 was 802.77 1. 498.20, a difference of over $200 for each person in Kan- 
sas in a single crop. If that three hundred and sixteen million has stepped 
out of the farmer's pocket into somebody else's by some hocus-pocus leger- 
demain it is about time somebody began to look alittle out. Where did it go to 
any how, and how did it get there? 


And the Illinois board of agriculture reports that, whereas the sell- 
ing value of the corn crop of 1889 in that State was $58,337,049, the 
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cost of producing and marketing it was $68,272,872, showing a loss to 
the Illinois farmer on corn account of nearly $10,000,000. 


WHEAT, BREADSTUFFS, PROVISIONS, CATTLE, ETC. 
Here are the official figures upon growth and prices of farmers’ prod- 
ucts. 
From page 222 of the Eleventh Statistical Abstract of tho United States, 1888, 
preceding 


‘we learn that the wheat crop of twenty years developed, as shown 
in this table: 


The area increased 5.1 


cent. per annum, the total production 4.3 per cent. 
per annum, and the 


valne only 1 per cent. per annum. 


From page 131 we learn that the export grew as follows: 


From the Finance Report of 1839, volume 2, Commerce and Navi on of 
the United States,” we learn the average export of wheatand flour, and its price: 


eee 


Per cent. Ioss . . 33 ———— sect 


An average annual loss of 2.75 per. cent on export price. 


And here are tables illustrating the growth of our exports in bread- 
stuffs, provisions, and animals: : 


— $72, 152, 366 
123. 876, 661 


Total increase, or about 72 per dent. . 381,724, 292 
Provisions, comprising meat and dairy products: 

— ̃ . —— asse.. $23, 483, 213 

12 ͤ A—————————— ER T 104, 122, 444 

Total increase, about 366 per cent . ..... .... 81,639, 231 

— ——— 


Cattle, sheep, and hogs: 
1861 ` 


——— — — — 2 L „é 


—— . — — ——. © 


Upon the subject of specific duties, in the Fiftieth Congress I said 
as follows: 

Away with thes) o duty! Let us know openly what we pay; let the Gov- 
ernment hide nothing, but boldly declare the rate of taxation in a manner to 
require no explanation nor an expert to calculate it. A high meed of honor 
should be given tothe Mills bill because of its effort to bring thisabout. I be- 


roducts, There isa 5 pressure by manufact- 
urers for the specific duty because it concea 


and cotton goods, which are necessaries of life to all classes of people.” 
If the tariff is so a blessing, suro all home manufacturers who believe 
ïn it ought to be ing to admit and boldly advocate the rate per cent. of tax- 


ation imposed, and not seek to cover it up. 


I believe it still, and I advise the farmer to beware of specific duties 
as he would of the devil, for verily, to the farmer, specific duties are 
the devil that is destroying him and his prosperity. 

In addition to the deviltry of specific duties is the immense amount 
a few protected barons are enabled to extort and take, as compared with 
the small amount of tax that goes into the United States Treasury. 
Mr. CARLISLE, replying in The Forum to Senator CULLOM, on the sub- 
ject of steel rails alone, said: 

The Senator's statement as to the quantities of steel rails made in this coun- 
accepted and h 


try each year being is currency prices reduced to gold, so as to 
institute a just comparison between the cost under protection and 


der free trade, ve areia: tabla Ti show the Levey porh te 9 a ae 
upon our peop u single article during a period of twelve 
Yoars from 1871 to 1883, inclusive: x 


7 
8 


F 
ot 


38,250 | $54.99 $36.19 | $1,284,267 

94,070 | 67.64 30.79 2, 839, 973 
129,015 | 80.05 23.08 3, 971, 372 
144.944 68.75 17.01 2, 475, 495 
290,863 | 44.28 14.97 4, 334, 229 
412,461 | 32.12 12.75 5, 258, 878 
432,169 | 29.20 12.88 5, 565, 040 
559,795 | 25. 55 16.45 9, 208, 628 
693,113 | 26,88 21.87 14811; 824 
968,075 | 34.36 33.14 | 33,180) 005 
355,519 | 31.53 28.47 | 38,584) 686 
460,920 | 31.10 25.90 | 37, 837, 828 


Besides this, according to the Senator’s statement, 1,042,921 tons of steel rails 
were imported into this country during the same period of twelve years, upon 
$23,201,798 in id, making 


On the 1st of October last, in an address I delivered at Topeka, I said: 


In 1888 there were 15,000,000 people west of the Mississippi. Here is a table 
concerning that West for that year, to which I invite your attention: 


In 1888 twenty-eight States east of the Mississippi, with 45,000,000 people, mad 
this showing: ns a 2 K 


These figures certainly tell a story of which the trans-Mississi West should 
be proud. The value of our exports for some time past has $800,000,000 


as 82 per cent., are 
farmer and tiller of 
was $288. Their number was 


per annum, of which 75 per cent., and once as 
ural * The value of the product of 
including farm laborers, by the census of 1880 
seven and two-third millions. . 


FOREIGN MARKETS NECESSARY, 


tra: 

Since it is a necessity that these products must reach deep 
for export, how important it is to the producer that the harbor be at the nearest 
practical point to save as much as possible on land transportation, which now 
absorbs so much of the value of goods for export. The saving of a few cents 
per bushel on a whole crop means general ty to the class, and 
the hour is at hand when nature must be aided in giving us what she has so 
long withheld, a first-class harbor on the Gulf coast, whence we may ship our 
products at small expense to the markets of the world. 


Upon this point Mr. T. E. Wilson said in the New York World: 
FARMER VS, MILIL-OWNER. 


protecti: 
against the competition of the 2,000,000 farmers, wax fat; but the latter 
leaner and leaner. 


the 


er ae 
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And the American farmer 
c ‘against competition by 
only himse 
IMPORTS PAY von EXPORTS—AND THE IMPORTER MUST ALWAYS BE THE EX- 

PORTER— ON NEEDED BY THE MILL-OWNER ONLY AGAINST THE FARM- 

ER'S SURPLUS—HOW THE WAR ON THE AMERICAN FARMER HAS RUINED THE 

FARMING INDUSTRY—TUE 10 PER CENT. PROSPERITY OF THE DEMOCRATIC 

TARIFF CHANGED TO THE 2 PER CENT, HARD TIMES OF AN ARISTOCRATIC 

‘TARIVF—FACTS FOR FARMERS WITH COMMON SENSE TO PONDER OVER, 


The increase in the value of our farms between 1850 and 1360 was as follows: 


votes solidly, votes blindly, and will continue to 
‘á himself and 


Average yearly inerease . . . o 8 — 87, 316. 958 
This was the free-trade era, the ten of a Democratic low tariff, Contrast 


m. $10, 197, 096, 776 
6, 645 


„015, 007 


i with the past twenty years of high tariff: 


Totalincrease, twenty years . 3,556, 1, 769 
— — O 


Ayerage yearly increase....... 177, 602, 588 

In other words, farming was 90 per cent. more prosperous under a Demo- 
cratic low tarif than it has been under a Republican high tariff. In exact fig- 
ures the increase was: 
1850 to 1860 (ten years)... .... . e — —ů— 69, 536 
1861 to 1880 (nineteen ears) —.— S RE N T GELTEN KES 3,374, 449, 181 

When wo consider thattho population more than doubled and the wealth of 
the country inoreased more than fivefold between 1850 and 1890, the signifi- 
cance of these figures can not be ov: ed. 

FARMING VS, MANUFACTURING. 
33 id under a low tariff is shown by the capital invested in it: 
1850, $3,271,575,421; 1860, $6,645,045,007 ; increase, 10} per cent. 
hei has not jot paid under protection needs but a — dithe census figures: 


1880, $10, 105 096.776; 7an 1 Ri n twenty 3 
is needed 


$3, 373, 4 


In ten years age low tariff our farms dow 
protection they have only increased 5i per cent. No other explanation 
why farmin ng no longer pays, why the farm noe sca VOCA Ska tee nals 9 94 
per acre, and why industry is seeking other fi 

During the “free-trade era” 123,029 firms Sas 5 manufactures, and 
the census shows the following capital invested : 1850, $533,245,351 ; 1860, $1,009,- 

855,715; yearly increase, 9 per cent. 

Sih he farmer and the Will ener were nen on equal terms, and both p: red. 
Manufacturing was confined to what would pay. In 1861 the cotton-mill-own- 
ers of New England, the woolen-mill-owners of New York, and the iron-mon- 
gor Pennsylvania—about 3,000 in number—obtained control of the legisla- 

on of the Un ted States, and this is how they rotected themselves: 1860, $1,009,- 
855,715; 1880, 82,790, 272, 006; yearly increase, 8} per cent. 

And this includes all articles manufactured, whether protected or 
non- protected. Yet some have been practically protected out of exist- 
ence, as, for instance, our shipping. 

WAGES. 


Again, what has this system done for wages? Let us examine and 
see. 


THE WAGE QUESTION—A JUST COMPARISON BASED ON OFFICIAL REPORTS AXD 
STATISTICS. 

In the * list the wages paid in several of the most representative 

industries are compared with the wages paid in Phas gol 


oe Mtge the other two classes. In computing the average wages 
amount paid in wages is divided by the —— number of hands employed: 


HIGHLY PROTECTED. 


55 
393 
288 
292 
2386 
%5 
215 
321 

UNPROTECTED OR SLIGHTLY PROTECTED, 
Printing and publishing. . ... sess 58,478 522 
Marble and stone work .. 21,471 477 
Carpenters. 54,138 454 
Bakers......... à 22, 488 419 
Carriages and wagons 45, 394 418 
Slaughtering and —— 27,297 385 
Biackamithing ESTIRA DD: — 8 3 4.828 322 
Average wages — — 4 —— 428 


8 actually lower than they are in England. 
present schedule as to one industry, that of cotton : = 


Wages in cotton factories per weck. 


ork fifty-six hours per week, whereas in 
y hours per week. It 1 


paid in . 


English cotton-mill 3 


a that the 


LUMBER WAGES, 
men who saw the highly protected lumber with h 
hly Sago g p ATE 


The 
sawing machinery . or so doing. The 

. 8 other respeots. Thus, the total —.— 
paid in wages was $31,845,000; the pies of material was $146°155,000 ee - 
these two items make $173,000, 600. Thetotal prodas was Su 
ing cost of wages and material from the value of product we find that $55,268,- 
000 went to the employers or mill-owners, or 224,000,000 more than the amount 
paid in wages. 

And finally, in 1831, when Mr. Blaine was Secretary of State, he 
made a report containing among many other interesting things the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

The average wages of 8 in the Massachusetts mills are as follows, ac- 
— 1 e returns: — $3.30; 1 $5.62; 1 children, $3.11; 

female ren. According to Consu Ws rej average wages 
ofthe men employed in the Lancashire mills the Ist of January, 1880, wereabout 


$8 per week, subject to a reduction of about e por cous; women from $3.40 to 
81.30. subject toa reduction of 10 percent. The hours of labor in the Lancashire 


mills are fifty-six; in the Massachusetts mills sixty per week. The hours of 
TVTTCTF age OE AaS where the are gener- 
ally less than in Massachusetts, are usual ay age Age to poet ne per week, 
Undoubted the — — in the wages ish and A operatives 
are more than eq 3 tho latter and longer 
hours of labor. 


If this should prove to be a fact in practice, as it seems to be proved from oll 
cial statistics, it would be an important element in the establishment of our 
ability to compete with England for our share of the trade of 
the world. If the two prime factors which may be said to form the basis of the 
cotton manufacturing 5 raw material and labor, we hold the 
. over England in the first and stand upon an equality with her in 

o secon 


This refers to only one industry, it is trae, but it is a protected in- 
dustry. 
And Senator DANIEL, of Virginia, argues as follows: 


WAGES LOWEST WHERE TARIFF TAXES HIGHEST, 


Second, by the fact that are higher in free-trade England than in some 
highly protected countries, whereas if free trade decreased wages they would 
lower. 

Germany has a higher protective tariff than the United States, and England 
has no protective tariff, and yet in Germany wages are lower than either in 
8 che United States ; that is to say, that looking at these great na- 
eee Grok Britain, N and tho United States -e find the ö 

under the highest protective tariff. 
2 commissioner of labor of Maine gives a tabulated statement of the wages 
week in certain vocations in England and in Germany which would seem 
io ah this argument, 


Wages per week, 


$7.55 $4.21 
7.68 4.07 
6.80 4.43 
7.26 4.11 
7.37 4.00 
7.68 4.25 
6.07 3.58 
7.50 3.07 
4.80 &11 
6.63 3.53 

— —— 5.56 3.45 


high wages workmen should 
+ermany than in N ee ‘Bataceording to this table 
d than in Germany. 


According to the Magne banat that high tariff makes 
get a good deal more in 


they get almost exactly 77 per cent. more in Englan 

Third, by the fact that 3 are just as high in the unprotected as 
in the so-called protected in: not higher, an e. Notably 
ats tho teen akong Gagare paan hides. They get got just ust double in 
this country what the — put in England and double what is paid the workers 
on many 1 


MANUFACTURES, 


What has this system done for manufactures—the smaller ones more 
particularly—and how has it spread a diversified manufacturing indus- 
try over the country? I will answer. 

The census reports of 1880 include every mechanical or manufactur- 
ing industry that in the census year turned outa uct of $500 or 
more. There were 332 industries scheduled in the 
in 1870 there were 252,148 manufacturing es 
of $2,118,208,269. In 1880 there were 852, with a capital - 
790,272,506, an increase in establishments of 1,704, but an increase of 
capital of the enormous sum of 893 with an increase of em- 
ployés of 678,599. If this is to continue for all time - and why should 


ey eee 


rene 
PF 2 


it not when five men out of six contribute of their means to help the 
sixth man? hen in the name of conscience and of justice will Missouri 
and Kansas and Iowa and Nebraska and the great agricultural States 
of the West get their share? An increase of 1,704 manufacturing es- 
tablishments only in ten years. Thirty-eight States and ten years in 
a decade, This shows all around a little over four new establishments 
toa State per year. To satisfy Missouri, with her 3,000,000 people, the 
four should each be as large as Cramp & Son’s establishment at Phila- 


ae What 
t has done this? Let us quote from the Census Compendium, 
page 926: 
The fact that, in the face of a large increase in the number of hands employed 
in manufactures, of the amount of material consumed, and of the value of the 
roducts, the number of establishments shows hardly an appreciable gain from 
$70 to 1880, notwithstanding an increase of 30 per cent. in population, is amply 
accounted for by the well known tendency to the concentration of rand 
capital in shops and factories. The establishments of 1870 showed 8 as 
the average number of hands and $8,400 as the average amount of capital; 
those of 1880 showed 10.7 as the average number of hands and $10,992 as the 
average amount of capital. 


The period from 1870 to 1880 was the period of highest tariff and 
protection, of which the country has census statistics. It shows that 
a high tariff tends to make all protected industries monopolies; that 
the larger establishments absorb and eat up the smaller ones; that 
by larger capital, skill, and numbers they tend to prevent the spread 
of diversified industries or the erection of smaller establishments in the 
Western or new States. 

In 1880, 2,732,595 persons, working in the 253,852 mechanical or man- 
ufacturing establishments, with a capital of $2,790,272,606, manufact- 
ured materials costing $3,396,823,549 into products ot the value of 
$5,369,579,191, and were paid as wages $946, 953, 795. 

Each employé worked raw material costing $1,243.07 into a manu- 
factured product of $1,965.01, a net increase of value of $721.94, of 
which he received $346.90, or $28.90 a month or 95 cents a day, while 
capital took for its share a larger sum—$1,024,801,847, or $375.04 for 
each man employed, being $31.25 per month or $1.02 made each day 
out of the labor of each person employed. 


MISSOURI MANUFACTURES, 
Now, we will examine the work of a low and of a protective tariff 
in Missouri and com results. From 1850 to 1860 was the period of 


lowest tariff for a decade the country has known since we became a 
manufacturing country. Here are the statistics of 1850 and of 1860: 


Number of establishments in 1850, 2,923; in 1860, 3,157; increase, 
234. 
The capital in 1850 was $3,576,607; in 1860, $20,034,220; increase, 
$11,459,613. ` 

Average hands employed in 1850, 15,808; in 1860, 19,681; increase, 
3,873. 


Total wages, one year. . . . 692,648 | $6,669,916 | 81, 977. 208 
Value of materials 798,351 | 23,849,941 | 11,051,590 
Value of products. $24,418 | 41,782,731 


17, 458, 313 


We will next compare the census statistics of 1870 to 1880, which, 
as has been stated, is the period of highest tariff and largest so-called 
protection the country has known. 


These statistics are startling in results. From 1850 to 1860 under a 
very low tariff, in Missouri, every manufacturing industry was highly 
prosperous and alike was there an increase in number of industries, in 
capital invested, number of hands employed, wages paid, value of ma- 
terial used, and in value of products manufactured, especially in capi- 
tal invested, an increase of 135 per cent., 90 per cent. in material used; 
and 70 per cent. in value of products.’ ; 

But howstartling the comparison in the decade from 1870 to 1880, a 
ay ee tariff period, averaging not less than 40 per cent. for the 

ecade. 

Missouri saw a decrease from 1870 to 1880 as follows: In manufact- 
uring establishments, 3,279; in capital invested, $7,749,400; in average 
hands employed, 1,359; in total wages paid, $6,745,739; in value of 
ctr used, $4,734,877; in value of products manufactured, $40,- 

The Republican party is destroying our industries and closing our 

es, as well as ruining our farmers and oppressing our labor. 


Look at this partial list of factories it closed down in ten years of its 
fullest swing (Census Compendium, pages 928, 929): 


Ae ee ee nneeneneneneenneneeerereeneces: 


Missouri . ͤ—— » ——— 

We stop in the alphabet of destruction at Missouri, ſor we have gone 
far enough to show that the work of ruin was done North, South, East, 
and West. West and South its effects were worst, but the Republican 
party showed its impartiality by closing down 1,069 factories in Maine 
while it was destroying 3,279 in Missouri. i 

The work of ruin has gone on at a greater rate than ever during the 
last ten years, and it will be impossible to so falsify the Eleventh Cen- 
sus as to hide the result. 

TRUSTS. 


This system has been prolific of trusts. It has bred them witha 
fecundity that startles the world. How has the tariff done this? 
Here is the answer: 
A REVIEW OF THE TRUSTS. 
Here is a list of some of the trusts that exist in the United States in conse- 
quence of high tariff. 
1. The steel-rail trust, buttressed by a tariff tax of $17 per ton. 
2. The nail trust, by a tariff of $1.25 per 100 pounds. 
3. The iron-nutand washer trust, by a tax of $2 per 100 pounds. 
4. The barbed fence-wire trust, ee tax of 60 cents per 100 pounds, 
5. Aae Ope trust, by a tax of $2.50 per 100 pounds, 
6. Thel trust, by a tax of $1.50 per 100 pounds, 
7. The slate-pencil trust, by a tax of 30 per cent, 
8. The nickel trust, by a tax of $15 per 100 pounds, 
9, The zine trust, by a tax of $2.50 per 100 pounds. 
10. The sugar trust, by a tax of §2 per 100 pounds, 
11, The oil-cloth trust, by a tax of 40 per cent. 


— seeeeee 


20, The ultramarine trust, by a tax of —.— 100 pounds. 

The effect of monopoly tariff on capi ic combinations does not stop with 
those above enum . The tendency of the is to foster trusts of all 
kinds and to enco elose combinations of capitalists hostile to the interests 
of labor and to individual business enterprise, 


And this is the Republican doctrine on trusts: 
ee G. Blaine, the leader of the party, in his Portland speech, August 15, 


“When President Cleveland delivered his message he had something to say 
to the American people about the danger of trusts. I think there have since 
been no Democratic papers in the country, whether they und the mean- 
ing of the word or not, that have not been constantly warning the people as to 
the horrible danger of trusts. Well, I shall not discuss trusts this afternoon. I 
shall not venture to say that they are altogether advan us or disadvanta- 
geous. They are largely private affairs, with which neither President Cleve- 
land nor any private citizen has any particular right to interfere.” 

But hers is the Democratic doctrine on trusts: 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. 

But it is notorious that this competition [among domestic producers] is too 
often strangled by combinations quite prevalent at this time, and frequently 
called trusts, which have for their object the lation of the supply and price 
of commodities made and sold by members of the combination. The people 
can hardly hope for any consideration in the operation of these selfish schemes, 
* = * The necessity of combination to maintain the price of any commodity 
to the tariff point furnishes proof that some one is 1 lower prices 
for such commodity, and that such prices are remunerative; and lower prices 
produced by competition prove the same thing. Thus where either of these 
conditions exists, a case would seem to be presented for an easy redaction of 
taxation.— Annual Message, December 6, 1887. 

DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 

Judged by Democratic principles, the interests of the people are betrayed 
when, by unnecessary taxation, trusts and combinations are permitted and fos- 
tered, which, while unduly enrichihg the few that combine, rob the body of our 
. them of the benefits of natural competition.—St, Louis, 

une 7, 


Farmer, which do you prefer? 

WOOLEN MILLS, 

The tariff has destroyed the woolen industry in this country. Here is 
what William Lloyd Garrison, long in the business, said before the Har- 
yard College Free-Wool Club at Cambridge, November 15, 1889, on the 
relation of the tariff to the woolen industry: 

DAMAGE TO THE WOOLEN INDUSTRY. 


Let the wool-growers stand down and let the manufacturer take his place in 
the witness box. We have seen, Mr. Manufacturer, that, whatever the cause, 
under the high tariff the occupation of shee raising has not been favored. 
Would not that fact imply that 4 — industry also suffered? I can myself 
name an imposing procession of bankrupt mills that stretch from 2 — year of 

rrect me 


corresponding months of 1889 46 more followed. wii 
considered 


Is an investment in woolen m 
prosperous and successful ones the present discouraging state 
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run by men, however, whodepend upon themselves and not upon the tariff, 
but L notice when a millis offered for sale it brings little more than the price of 
the bricks and mortar. Yetall the time, with the decrease of woolen machinery 
and protected shoop, we are importing more und more foreign wool and 
It isthe opinion of Jesse Metcalf, of the Wanskuck Company, of Providence, 
that with free wool we have not half enough machinery in this country to 
supply the demand for goods.” 

＋ tariff is injurious to manufacturers because it makes them dependent upon 
Governmental favorand not upon pure skilland ingenuity. Protection weakens 
self-reliance. The art lags and the product is unworthy of this t people. 

Last year Robert Bleakie loaned me a piece of fine broadcloth which served for 
an object-lesson in a tariff-reform lecture, It was manufactured at the Vassal- 
borough Mills in Maine and took a prize at the first world'sexhibition at the Lon- 
don 1 Palace in 1851. It was a choice piece and would bear comparison 
with made now. Thirty-seven years ought to show a great ad- 
vance, especially with twenty-one years of high protection, The mills are still 
here, but no essed product comes from their looms. It is the foreigner who sup- 

lies us with such broadcloth. Under the so-called free trade tariff of 1851 Eng- 
land awards a prize to the Vassalborough Mills for skill. In 1888 I asked the 
audience to which I showed the sample to make me a bid for one hundred 
shares of stock of the same Vassalborough Mills, which had been pl in my 
hands to sell, with instructions to take $5 a share or less, but I carried home the 
certificate unsold. And it was pertinent to ask, What has protection done for 
the Vassalborough Mills?” 


And of the woolen mills in Iowa he said: 


In Iowa in 1870 they employed 1,088 hands, and there were 85 factories at 
work. In 1880 there were only 449 hands and 34 factories, 


And here is the— 
SHEEP RECORD, 


The number of sheep in the New England, the Middle, and the Western States 
east of the Mississippi River was 13,250,826 in 1869, 16,863,905 in 1870. 17,299,600 in 
1875, 16,360,310 in 1883, and 13,955,993 in 1887. So that the number of sheep east 
of the Mississippi is about what it was in 1869 and nearly 3,000,000 less than it 
was in 1870, three years after the wool tariff of 1857 was enacted. During these 
twenty-seven years there was s constant diminution of the numberof sheep in 
the New England and Middle States, In the group of Western States included in 
this summary the maximum was reached in 1875, when the number was 11,900,- 
400; in 1887 it was 9,750,876, For 1860 and 1870 we use the census figures; for 
the other years the reports of the Department of Agriculture which are lower 
than those of the census in the only year, 1880, for which both report. The 
diminution between 1875 and 1887 is not to be attributed entirely to the slight 
reduction in the wool duties effected in 1883, for there was a reduction of more 
than three-quarters of a million before 1883. 


TENANTS, 


This system of tariff is productive of tenants. How stands the rec- 
ord? Here it is: : 


Less than thirty years ago one of the most popular songs in the country was 
the one whose refrain was Uncle Sam is rich 8 to give us all a farm.” 
Except in unusual cases an American farmer who did not own his farm was a 
rarity. It was held out everywhere that if a man did not possess money enough 
to buy one he could practically get it from the Government for nothing, and 
when a few years later the homestead bill was passed it seemed as if every 
American could now own land for the taking. One of the strongest grounds of 
opposition to the aristoc: of the South was their on of large landed 
estates, which was declared by Northern writers and speakers to be an 
nistic so the genius of democracy, inasmuch as it kept poor men from owning 
land in that section, and hence if they were farmers held them in land vassalage 
to the wealthy proprietor. 

The change to-day from thirty years ago is a revolution so radical that one 
must study the cold figures to realize it. In the United States, with 3,000,000 
square miles, much more than 2,000,000 of which are cultivatable land of the 
best quality, occupied in 1880 by only 50,000,000 people, of whom more than i2,- 
000,000 lived in towns and cities, there were 1,024,621 tenant farmers. The sig- 
ures can only be fully realized by remembering that Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, the Isles of Man, Wight, and the Channel 
Isiands, with 121,000 square miles (half the size of Texas), contained only 
1,069,127 tenant farmers. And the tenant system is not most prevalent in 
the South, as might be supposed, but in the North. Texas, a State which is 
largely in excess of other Southern States in tenant farmers, both proportion- 
pr 23 and absolutely, has 65,465 tenant farmers, while Ilinois, less than one- 
fifth the size of Texas, has 80,244 tenant farmers. New York has 39,872 tenant 
holdings; Pennsylvania, 45,822; Ohio, 48,573; Indiana, 46,050; and home-loving 
Towa and Kansas, 44,174 and 22,651 tenant holdings, respectively. And all this 
astounding revolution has been effected silently and noiselessly since 1800, in 
twenty-five years. 

The lesson to be drawn from this state of affairs is, first, that the American 
people are the blindest. 


HOW MONEY IS LOANED TO THE NATIONAL BANKS. 


Not content with permitting the manufacturers to pluck the people, 
the Government has another pet to favor, the national banks. While 
debarred by the Constitution from openly lending money, yet it has 
found a way to doit. This article, from a Washington paper, explains 
the mode. It is very instructive: 

In answer to the many inquiries as to how Government loans money to the 
banks, it is proper to state there are five different methods by which this object 
is accomplished, but neither one is called a loan either by the banks or Govern- 
ment. In each case some other term is used for the purpose of deceiving the 
people as to the real facts. The methods referred to are— 

1 1. Epon deposit of $100,000 in bonds with the Government the depositor is 


nificance of these fi 


„000, or 90 per cent., on which is paid one-half of 1 per cent. every six 

months, or 1 per cent. per annum. 
2. a depositing $1,000,000 of bonds with the Government it will deposit with 
such depositor $1,100,000 in lawful money without requiring any interest what- 
ev 


er. 
3. By depositing large amounts with the disbursing officers in banks, where 
it can be used — upon which no interest is paid. 

4. By manipulating the 5 per cent. fund for the redemption of national-bank 
notes so the portion of one bank is held by another designated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, 

5. By havin „ account, the necessity or function of which can not 
be clearly defined. 

By the above methods there was on the 28th day of February $202,821,814 in 
| Semone of the banks and being loaned to the people at the highest rate of 

terest, Meanwhile the banks were paying but 1 per cent. interest per annum 
on only $127,410,251, It must be understood that during all this time the banks 


received the entire interest accruing on the bonds so deposited. The precise 
amounts loaned under the above methods were— 

National-bank currency. 
Lawful pong deposited... 
Disbursing officers’ balances... 
Redemption fund, 5 per cent. 
Post-office account.........+.. 


—— 


8 8 3 202, 821, S14 

For the use of this vast sum the banks pay the Government $1,274,102.51, The 
poopie pay the banks for the use of the same 8 per cent., or $16,225,745.12, a loss 
to the people and a profit to the banks of $14,951,642,61. Is it not about time 
these conditions were rare on and this whole system of speculation ceased ? 
= can only be accomplished through the medium of the “inconvenient multi- 


ude. 
OUR TAXABLE AND OUR REAL WEALTH. 


The New York World has obtained from the treasurer of each State 
the value of property as assessed for taxation. The Census Office, in 
1886, made a report of its exhaustive and laborious inquiry into the 
proportions existing in each State between taxed property and actual 
wealth, which ranges between 25 per cent. in Illinois and 68 in Wyo- 
ming. The World’s report shows an increase in taxable oak dd 
$6,963, 000, 000 and an increase in actual wealth of $18,162,000,000 
1889. The total wealth is $61,459,000,000, exclusive of public prop- 
erty, and $3,093,000,000 property invested and owned abroad. The 
pr ponte value of taxed property and our actual wealth at different dec- 
ades been: 


Assessed value. Actual wealth, 


Year. 


$5, 287, 613, 148 
12, 


23,719, 000, 000 


The wealth of the United States now exceeds the total wealth of the 
whole world at any time previous to the middle of the eighteenth cent- 
ury, and the amount invested abroad is alone equal to the national 
wealth of Portugal and Denmark. The total wealth of only five na- 
tions is equal to the mere increase of the United States in the past nine 
years. 

The assessed valuation of property in New York State in 1880 was 

2,652,000,000; in 1889, $3,567,000,000. The true valuation in 1880 
was $7,619,000,000; in 1889, $10,247,000,000. 
FEDERAL TAXES; HOW PAID. 0 

If our Federal taxes were paid as all our State, our county, our city, 
our town, and our school or other municipal indebtedness is paid, a 
tax of 1 per cent. per annum would raise on the assessed value, $237,- 
190,000, and on the actual value, $614,500,000; and yet not one dollar 
is paid by wealth for its protection to the support of this great Govern- 
ment. Suppose all the railroads built so substantially as not to need 
any repairs for ten years, then, in fact, neither upon the investments 
nor upon the dividends of any or all the railroads in this country would 
there be or could there be one dollar collected for Federal taxes. 

So it is of all the great manufacturing establishments, of all the great 
moneyed corporations, banking (except a slight tax per annum upon 
national-bank currency), insurance, mercantile, shipping, ete., norisany 
tax paid upon a dollar of money, whether in bank or deposited orin the 
pocket, or upon lands, city Jots, buildings, stock of all kinds; in fact 
upon no tangible property that can be seen or handled. 

Why? The answer is, none of these things are consumers, and the 
tariff tax is one of consumption, that is in fact and in reality on its 
part consuming the farmers, What are the criterions or tests by which 
we may always infallibly know a tax on consumption? It is this: Can 
it eat or drink? Does it wear clothing? Does it need shelter? 

If it does none of these things, then it does not pay any tariff tax. 
And as human beings only eat, drink, wear clothing, and need shelter, 
only humans can pay tariff taxes, and they only by eating it up or wear- 
ing it out on their backs, And as 65,000,000 human beings eat three 
times a day and there are 4,000 taxable articles on the tariff-list, 
so little by little the tax is paid until the Government gets the amount 
it needs, and in so doing permits the protected manufacturer and 
miner to pluck the same geese; it does to the extent four times over, 
until, between the two and the system in vogue, the poor farmer has 
about lost his substance and stands amazed to think how it has been 
done and how long he has been in finding it out. 


THE FARMERS’ SONS’ LANDLESS FUTURE, 


The strength and glory of our country for a hundred years has been 
her immense area of virgin soil in a temperate zone. This, and this 
alone, accounts for our 65,000,000 of population and for our great 
wealth; passing in a century from the poorest of the civilized nations 
to our present ranking as that of the richest on the globe. Our many 
hundreds of millions of acres of arable and agricultural lands are now 
reachingexhaustion. Nearly 24,000,000 of acres per annum have been 


taken for the past five or more years to supply the wants of our people. 
There are not to-day 200,000,000, yea, probably only 100,000,000, 
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acres of arable lands left for cultivation without irrigation. Before A, 
D. 1900 dawns all our public and tural lands will have been dis- 
of and passed from the Government into the hands of private in- 
viduals and corporations. How cheerless and dark the future of the 
sonofthefarmer! Hecan not, then, as his fathersdid, buy land at $1.25 
per acre or homestead it for nothing. No, With all lands in private 
none can be bought for less than $10 per acre. At $16 to 
per month wages, with a wife and family to support, when and 
how can he save enough to buy a farm? 

Farmers, to add to your other troubles, contemplate the future of 
your sons and their lives, and then think of the 200,000,000 acres 
pon to the corporations of the land and praise the Republican party 

vou can. It would give a farm of So acres to 2,500,000 sons of farmers. 

The following table will show you how rapidly the Government is 
disposing of its lands: 

Number of acres of public lands disposed of for cash, under the homestead 
acts, under the timber-cullure acts, located with agricaltural-college and 
other kinds of scrip, and located with military bounty-land warrants, 
and selected by States and railroads in the several Statesand Territories, 
each year ending June 30, from 1884 to 1888, inclusive. 

[Prepared by the Commissioner of the General Land Office.] 


5 


A 99.12 
Alabama 387,280.41 | 270, 901. 62 625,769.43 | 562,394.73 
Arkansas 6 244,582. 90 563,461.66 | 411, 965. 36 
Arizona. 49.644. 1 278,174.78 488, 656.28 | 562, 933. 30 
Galifornia | 1,112, 655.75 | 1,295, 909. 03 1, 475, 296.04 2. 104, 364. 26 
Colorado.....| 566,537.85 302,611.05 21536, 714.36 | 2, 694, 015.13 
Dakota. 11,082, 818. 44 | 4,547,749. 77 2; 096, 315.55 | 1, 708, 424. 97 
Florida “714,818.77 | 282,515.55 1,520, 890.11 1. 266, 308. 21 
Idaho . 269,490.41 | 28, 903. 04 241,815.19 | 313.638. 60 
Ion. 6,596.74 | 11,659.36 219,658.21 | 28, 219,81 
Illinois 8 19,639.20 | 1579.50 
Indiana o 132.82 10,004. 60 
Kansas........| 1,384,404. 44 | 3,030, 848. 60 | 5, 636, 824. 15 3.723. 850. 9 | 2, 974, 251.62 
Louisiana 1, 507, 518. 80 181,043.60 142.56403 | 374,695.93 | 674.527. 68 
Michigan 2 122.78 89,511.23} 109,963.94 | 138. 81.62 122,731.50 
Minnesota 1. 648, 468.58 624,379.49 | 417,732,58 | 694,356.87 | 4098. 48. 42 
Missouri...) 407,327.22 291,277.81 269,045.73 | 230,727.43 | 214, 498.06 
Mississipp!.| 242,268.57 111,000.03 | 175,626.25 | 218,605.06 | 554, 155.05 
Montana.. 625,202.74 | 1, 112, 140,57 911,574.11 | 2.538, C57. 27 252, 597. 04 
Nebraska ...| 3,105, 851. 32 | 3, 698, 381.76 3. 551,518.29 | 2.515, 659.81 2. 139, 339. 26 
NewMexico| 216,715.98 | | 163,991.57 | 202,850.15 | "163,314.61 630.559. 73 
Nevada 83,143.35 1,430.94] 280,993.87 | 308,488.79 | 425, 155. 01 
Ohio r Re aed St Se 240. 00 
Oregon . 604,696.60 | 788,287.71 | 504,863.78 | 754,875.71 | $89, 239. 97 
Vek. 254. 62 299,776.06 241,448. 18 238.938. 33 
Washington 1, 085, 753.72 A 544, 828.49 | 2, 652,587.09 | 4,575, 194. 10 
Wisconsin... 306, 510. 10 237,585.73 | 264,664.71 | 337,622.59 
Wyoming..| 595,785.88 453,572.51 |. 424,730.22 | 242, 306.78 

Total. . 28, 834, 041. 03 991. 967.18 5,111,400, 81 (24, 488. 833. 91 


III fares the land, to hastening ills a ž 
Where wealth accumulates, and farms 5 


In the strong language of a gifted writer on this subject— 


.. . ne ome Dee Diese cane cae t 
r 


more ly sinee the close of the civil war—the United 

rapidly along the path followed by these old nations. In 1850 our capitalists 
owned Sik per cent. of the nation's wealth. In 1870, only twenty years later, 
they owned t per cent., having almost doubled their accumulations, They have 
more than kept up this ratio since 1870, and probably now hold fully 80 per 
cent. of the total wealth of the country. What proportion of the population 
holds this large per cent. it isnot easy to determine, but it does not probably ex- 
ceed 10 cent. of the 60,000,000 who inhabit this country, and this per cent., 
so small in numbers, but so omnipotent in wealth, is using its immense power 
in every department of business and of Government in the development and 
prosecution of schemes for making the rich richer and the poor poorer. 


Much has been said about the opinions of Henry Clay. Heroare his 
later and supposably his mature views upon the subject of a tariff: 
WHAT HENRY CLAY WANTED. 


In the life of Henry Clay by Epes tthere is a letter to S. F. Bronson, of 
Georgia, dated September 13, 1813, in w: Mr. Clay states his views fully. He 


essary the 
ought to be derived from duties imposed on foreign imports. And I believe 
that in establishing a tariff of those duties such a discrimination ought to be 
made as will incidentally afford reasonable protection to our national interests. 
I think there is no danger of a high tariff being ever ed; that of 1828* 
Was eminently deserving that denomination. I was not in Con 
passed and did not vote for it; but with its history and with the circumstances 
which gaye it birth I am well uainted. They were highly discreditable to 
American legislation, and I hope, for its honor, will never be repeated. 

M: inion that there is no of a high tariff is founded on the 

ng fact that our manufactures have now taken a deep root. In their in- 
8 a greater — protection; . 
vance y acquire strength and stability, and consequently require less 
protection. Even now some branches of them are able to maintain in distant 
markets successful com: with rival foreign manufactures. 


* 1823, 39.03 per cent.; 1888, 47.43 per cent. 


WHAT ARE THE REMEDIES? 

And now what are the remedies? samy opiaion these are the most 
desirable acts of legislation the Congress could enact, and the one ca) 
ble of giving the greatest relief to the toiling millions of agricul 
of the land. 

First and foremost a genuine tariff reform, and to have this it is 
necessary to have an income tax. No genuine relief can be given to 
the farmer without it. Let him ery aloud for it. Wealth must no 
longer escape taxation. With pensions soon to be at high-water mark, 
wealth that the soldiers saved and then made colossal must pay its 
share. Demand an income tax to be applied alone to ions and 
then we canindeed havea genuine tariff reform. Without the income 
tax all reform of the tariff is largely false and a sham. 

What are the figures upon an income tax ? 

We have none available for the present time and conditions. I can 
only state that in 1866, thé last year of its imposition and collection, 
the figures are practically as follows: The population was estimated at 
35,000,000, with an exemption toevery person of $600. There were only 
461,170 persons and corporations who had incomesof over $600. Their 
total incomes amounted to $707,000,000, upon which was collected 
$72,000,000. In 1866 only one person in each seventy-five in this coun- 
try earned as much or more than $600. Now the population has nearly 
doubled; its wealth-producing capacity has more than doubled, in fact 
trebled; so I estimate that if we raise the exemption to $1,200 we could 
still collect fall $200,000,000 from incomes to apply to present and pro- 
spective pension charges, Then, indeed, the tariff being chargeable only, 
as was the original intention, with the e of the Government 
time of peace, we could have a genuine REN of tariff duties and im- 
posts, and the onerous of war times would rest upon and be 
carried by the wealth of the country, as it ought to be. 

Would not such a tax be odious? 

Yes, to every man of large wealth, for now he escapes taxation. No, 
to every man whose income is $1,200 or less; if would be, as soon as 
he understood it, the dawn of a new financial millennium, When this 
idea was recently broached upon the floor of Congress, I heard two 
Congressmen, Republicans, bitterly assert that such a tax was odious, 
and that the object of all who advocated such doctrine was to make 
pensions odious also to the people. How can it be odious to the peo- 
ple—let some one answer—when under such an income tax not more 
than one person in each hundred will be called upon to pay one cent for 
pensions? Ho can it be odious to the people when the government of 
every State in the Union, of every county, of every city, village, and 
hamlet, and of every school district is carried on upon the system of 
taxing wealth, and making the man who has ten or a hundred times 
more than his neighbor pay a tax proportionate tosuch wealth? While 
the political machinery is different, yet the result reached is the 
namely, wealth is taxed; now, it actually escapes. < 

Next, Federal and State legislation against trusts and combines and 
laws in every State that will pnt an end to options in all food articles. 
Free coinage of silver and a limited supply of fractional currency. 
The national-banking law so amended as to prohibit the creation of any 
more new banks, and as their charters expire the ual extinction of 
all existing national banks, their circulation to supplied by new 
issues of Treasury notes the same as we now have and commonly known 
as greenbacks. And last, but not least, amend the patent laws in three 
particulars, namely: To run out in ten years, no renewals, and any one 
by paying a royalty of 6 per cent.—counting the invention the sameas 
capital or principal invested—to have authority to manufacture. 

To these, aided by the economy and tendency to thrift of 
the masses of our farmers, they can well look toa restoration of a large 
part of their former prosperity. May the day soon come. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Finally, let us consider the principles of taxation and of a tariff from 
the platform of those underlying principles of justice, eternal as the race, 
that command the assent, as they always have, of all right-minded 
men everywhere. Discarding for the passing moment all questions of 
politics, let us assume the dialogue form and have a short discussion 
between a citizen and the Government, to wit: 

DIALOGUE, 

t CITIZEN. Man, being social in his nature and habits, congregates 
in tribes, races, or peoples, and countries; being selfish as well as social 
in his nature, there must be an arbiter established to accommodate 
and settle selfish difficulties as they arise, prevent disorder, and punish 
crime. To that end governments are established.“ 

„G. We will admit that to be correct. 

„C. A government, to be stable in character and to be ted in 
its functions, must compensate its servants for their time and services 
given for the public weal and pay for all material its needs may re- 


quire. i 

„G. That is correct, also. 

„C. A government, republican in form, owing its life to the assent 
of the governed, should be framed so as to give equal rights and priv- 
ilegestoall. Its force and power should not be exercised to oppress 
any part ofits people in the interest of or at the dictation of another part. 

„G. Well, I think we may admit that also. 

„C. In a state of nature every man has the right to buy whatever 
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the comfort or necessity of himself or his family may require wherever | Fisheries, 


he can buy it the cheapest. 

G. I think it is true. 

„. If one country can produce wheat very cheap, noro, wool is very 
costly and hard to produce, on account of climate, while in another 
country, because of climatic conditions, wool is very and wheat 
scarce and “i ye and but little produced, is it not desirable for both 
countries that free trade and exchange should prevail? 

„G. I candidly think it is. 

C. Man can not maintain in its entirety, when he is a member of a 

t, his natural right to bay whatever he may want wherever 
—— buy it most cheaply. This principle must be limited, and he 
must surrender the right of taxation regulated by law to the government 
for its own support? 

„G. That is correct also. 

„. A government of the people, to command full honor and regard, 
should be no respecterof persons, It should not interfere between two 
or more citizens in their private business affairs or give to one by law 
a direct advantage over the other. 

“G, (Hesitatingly.) I think that also may be conceded. 

„C. As the Bible teaches that charity begins at home, is it not a 

proper thing for me, my family, my neighbors, and my State to consider 
asa 5 of policy your authority to levy a tax that abridges my 
natural right to buy wherever I can buy the cheapest, and determine 
whether or not, in the long run, it is for our best interests to approxi- 
mate free trade as nearly as may be? 

„G. I will concede that right also. 

„C. Well, Mr. Government, you have beenso far very candid and fair 
in your answers. Now, in the light of the principles admitted by you 
to be fundamental in their justice and equity, why do you pass beyond 
the limit of taxation, surrendered only for the purposes of Government 
economically administered, and make yourself a busy-body in the af- 
fairs of all your citizens, and decree by forms of Jaw that one class of 
citizens shall have the right to rob the mass of their fellow-citizens to 
build up their own private fortunes? 

““HonEsT GOVERNMENT. Mr. Citizen, I can not answer your question; 
I will turn you over foran answerto Mr. Republican Government, who 
answers as follows: 

t REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT, We have discovered in these latter 
days that God was wrong when He established in the breasts of all man- 
kind the principles of justice above enumerated. We have discovered 
that the laws of nature and of climate are and must be setright; 
that commerce with the outside world is all wrong and not to be tol- 
erated. We have also discovered that great fortunes, monopolies, 
trusts, and combines, with the political power they have and possess 

on the one hand, as well as the threatened poverty, misery, and deg- 
radation for toiling millions, as the background to set off the splendor 
of the wealthy classes, are the best conditions fora nation. To bring 
this desirable condition into full fruition, to correct the evils named, 
we have discovered the need of a prohibitive and a protective tariff, 
and so have decreed it as the law of the land. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committec accordingly rose; and Mr. PERKINS having resumed 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. GROSVENOR that the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, having had 
under consideration the tariff bill, had come to no resolution thereon. 

And then, on motion of Mr. GROSVENOR (at 11 o’clock and 10 min- 
utes p. m.), the House adjourned until 11 a. m. on Monday. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

PRINTING, ENGRAVING, AND BINDING FOR THE ELEVENTH CENSUS, 

Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the ag submitting an estimate of ap- 
propriation for printing, engraving, and binding for the Eleventh Cen- 
sus during the half of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891—to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

EMPLOYMENT OF POST-OFFICE INSPECTORS. 

Letter from the Postmaster-General, submitting a reply to the House 
resolution of March 28, 1890, calling upon the Postmaster-General for a 
“statement of what post-office inspectors or special agents, if any, “od 
been employed or directed to investigate or to have investigated th 
standing and claims of rival applicants for appointments as eee 
and, if so, when, where, and in what cases reports have been made by 
such inspectors or special agents, either under the direction of the 
Postmaster-General or by any officer of the Department under his con- 

trol, ete.—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, reports of committees were delivered 
to the Clerk and disposed of as follows: 
Mr. FARQUHAR, from the Committee on Merchant Marine and 


reported favorably the following bills of the House; which 
were severally referred to the House Calendar: 
A bill (H. N. 497) to amend section 4136 of the Revised Statutes 
and to provide for the registry of wrecked yeasels; and 
A bill (H. R. 8588) to amend section 4178, Revised Statutes, pro- 
viding for the marking of vessels’ names at bow and stern. 
Mr. FARQUHAR also, from the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
reported with amendment the bill of the House si R. (3893) 
2 limit and govern the changing of vessels’ names to the House Cal- 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills of the following titles were in- 
troduced, severally read twice, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLARKE, of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 10115) to authorize 
the Mobile, Jackson aud Kansas City Railroad Company to cross cer- 
tain rivers in the State of Mississippi—to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. DUNNELL (by request): A bill (H. It. 10116) to enable cer- 
tain municipal corporations to engage in banking—to the Committee on 
Banking aud Curreney. 

By Mr. JOSEPH: A bill (H. R. 10117) for the repayment of pur- 
chase money in certain cases to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


By Mr. SANFORD: A bill (H. R. 10118) to appropriate $18,484.57 - 


for the completion and dedication of the monument commemorating the 
surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga—to the Committee on the Library. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following titles 
were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 10119) for the relief of John Wilson— 
to the Committee on War 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 10120) to correct the military record 
of William S. Duncan—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

nee Mr. COGSWELL: A bill (H. R. 10121) granting a pension to Mary 

L. Nash—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FLOWER: A bill (H. R. 10122) 3 pension to Mary 
L. Radford, widow of William Radford, late rear-admiral United States 
Navy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FUNSTON: A bill (H. R. 10123) to remove the charge of 
desertion againstdienry H. Bone—to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10124) granting a pension to Virginia F. Harris 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10125) for the relief of Abram Jones—to the Com- 
mitttee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McCOMAS: A bill (H. R. 10126) granting a pension to Jesse 
Hyder—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. QUINN: A bill (H. R. 10127) granting a pension to Celia 
Eichele—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 10128) granting a pension to S. R. 
Bentley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WICKHAM: A bill (H. R. 10129) granting an increase of 
pension to Joseph W. Rhinehalt—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

CASN 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARWIG (by request): Petition of R. M. Jameson and 123 
others, citizens of the Second ional district of Wisconsin, for 

of laws perpetuating the national-banking system to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BLAND: Petition of. John Wilson, praying that his claim 
for property taken by the Army during the late war be referred to the 
Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. BLOUNT: Petition of Farmers’ Alliance of Jones County, 
Gorga, in favor of House bill 2716—to the Committee on Rivers and 

arbors. 

Also, petition from Crawford County, Georgia, in favor of House bill 
5353—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Farmers’ Alliance of Upson County, Georgia, favor- 
ing House bill 2716—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

Also, petition of S. H. Brooks and 21 others, from Upson County, 
Georgia, asking passage of House bill 7162—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of R. H. Harland and 16 others, asking passage of the 
same measure—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROSIUS: Petition of citizens of Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania, relating to a national-banking law—to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: Petition of G. A. R. Bible, administrator of 
the estate of Gallatin Stephens, for reference of claim to the Court of 
Claims—to the Committee on War Claims 


Also, petition of 31 citizens of Georgia, protesting against the bill 
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art as the Conger compound-lard bill—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

Also, petition of J. H. Reynolds and 35 other citizens and firms, of 
Rome, Ga., in favor of certain amendments to the national-banking 
laws—to the Committee e ani Currency. 

Also, petition of the Farmers’ Alliance of Kennesaw, Ga., and 14 
others, citizens of that place, in favor of an appropriation for the im- 

L eee of the Galveston Harbor to the Committee on Rivers and 
arbors. 

Also, petition of 25 citizens of Whitfield County, Georgia, for the 
same appropriation—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of 30 citizens of Paulding County, Georgia, for the 
same purpose—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of J. L. Pace and 18 others, citizens of Cobb County, 
Georgia, for the same improvement—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, 

Also, petition of 45 citizens of Polk County, Georgia, in favor of the 
same measure—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of C, Manning, and 40 others, citizens of Walker and 
Whitfield Counties, Georgia, in favor of the same appropriation—to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of Shady Grove Alliance, of Cobb County, Georgia, fa- 
yoring thesameappropriation—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of Jacob Deck and 23 others, from Walker County, 
Georgia, asking for the passage of House bill 7162—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

Also, resolution of Union Hill Alliance, of Haralson County, Georgia, 
for the same bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. è 

Also, resolution of Wesley Chapel Alliance, of the same county and 
State, for the same bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CONGER: Petition of citizens of Lutonia, Ohio, forthe passage 
of House bill 283, known as the lard bill—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. COWLES: Petition of G. W. Hahn and others, of Howard’s 
Creek (N. C.) Alliance, asking for the passage of House bill 7162 or 
Senate bill 2806—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Henry J. Jenkins and others, of Gaston County, 
North Carolina, for the same measure—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Rev, Robert Porter and others, of Pleasant Grove 
Alliance, Cleveland County, North Carolina, for the same measure—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of W. G. Rutledge and others, of Alliance of Farmers 
in Gaston County, North Carolina, for the same measure—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Albert G. Hartley and others, of Farmers’ Alliance, 
Burke County, North Carolina, for the same measure—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways und Means. 

Also, petition of E. Z. Champion and others, of Cleveland County, 
North Carolina, for the same measure—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of T. A. Setyer and others, of Farmers’ Alliance of 
Gaston County, North Carolina—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of J. C. C. Humphries and others, of Cleveland County, 
North Carolina, for the same measure—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of R. S. Hannon and 24 others, of Cleveland County, 
North Carolina, for the same measure—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of W. E. Powe and 25 others, from Burke County, North 
Carolina, for the same measure—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of J. B. Falls and 65 others, from Cleveland County, 
North Carolina, for the same measure—to the Committee on Ways and 


Means. 

By Mr. CRAIG: Memorial of the New Derry Grange, Westmoreland 
County, Pennsylvania, favoring free coinage of silver—to the Commit- 
tee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, memorial of Union Grange, 367, Armstrong County, Pennsyl- 
vania, for free coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

Also, memorial of Delmont Grange, Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, favoring free coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of citizens of Montgomery, Indiana County, Pennsyl- 
vania, favoring ‘‘ pure food and pure lard’’—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, protest of II. Hargrave, dealer, against increase of duty upon 
foreign granite—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Frailey Post No. 108, Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, Elderton, Armstrong County, Pennsylvania, for dependent and sery- 
ice ion bill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

„ memorial of John Pollock Post, No. 219, Grand Army of the 
Republic, Brady, Indiana County, Pennsylvania, for dependent and 
service pension bill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, memorial of Irvin Post, No. 588, Grand Army of the Republic, 
Big Run, Jefferson County, Pennsylvania, for dependent and service 


pension bill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, petition of 370 members of the O. N. A. M., Greensburgh, 
Pa., favoring amendment to Constitution prohibiting States 
laws establishing religious or sectarian institutions—to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAIN: Petition of citizens of DeWitt and Victoria Coun- 
ties, Texas, asking for the perpetuation of the national-bank system— 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr, CUTCHEON: Memorial of the Michigan Commandery of the 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion, asking for the completion of pub- 
lication of Rebellion Record—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial from the Nebraska Woman’s Suffrage Association, 
relating to House bill 4835 for the relief of Miss Anna Ella Carroll—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Petition of Military Order of the Loyal Legion 
of the United States, for a speedy publication of the records of the war 
of the rebellion—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FUNSTON: Petition for the relief of Abram Jones—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. GROSVENOR: Resolutions of Toledo (Ohio) Association of 
Ex-Prisoners of War, for relief—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HANSBROUGH: Petition for the passage of laws for the per- 
petuation of the national-banking system—to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Petition of B. P. Damnon and 34 others, farmers 
of Dunn County, Wisconsin, in favor of the Butterworth anti-option 
bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of G. A. Cram and others, farmers of Barron County, 
. de in favor of the anti-option bill to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

Also, petition of H. B. Ross and others, farmers of Barron County, 
Wisconsin, in favor of the anti-option bill—to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture. 

By Mr. KELLEY: Petition of 17 members of Farmers and Laborers’ 
Union of Maple Grove, Osage County, Kansas, asking Congress to pass 
a law providing for Government loans to farmers at 2 per cent. per 
annum—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Bibb County Farmers’ Alliance and Laborers’ In- 
3 Union, ſor the same relief—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: Petition of citizens of Springfield, Ohio, for the 
passage of bill for the perpetuation of the national-banking system— 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, resolution from Toledo, Ohio, of ex-prisoners of war, asking 
for the passage of the Morrill bill, No. 319—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. KERR, of Pennsylvania: Petition of T. M. Sedgwick Post, 
No. 294, Grand Army of the Republic, East Brady, Clarion County, 
Pennsylvania, James Irwin, post commander, asking for the passage of 
a service-pension law—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of W. H. Stiver, post commander, and Andrew Gregg, 
adjutant, Samuel Shannon Post, No. 282, Grand Army of the Republic, 
Centre Hall, asking for service-pension bill—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Sergt. W. T. First Post, No. 419, of Stormstown, 
Centre County, Pennsylvania, Grand Army of the Republic, John Ward, 
post commander, asking for the passage of a service-pension law—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAWS: Memorial of Woman’s § Association, asking 
for the passage of House bill 4835 for the recompense of Anna Ella Car- 
roll for services to the War Department—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCOMAS: Petition of citizens of Cumberland City, Md., 
ren alien labor upon Government works—to the Committee on La- 

r. 

Also, petition of Polly Jackson, of Frederick County, Maryland, for 
reference of claim to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. McCORMICK: Petition of Grange No, 210, Lycoming County, 
Pennsylvania, praying for coinage of silver to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of Grange No. 210, Lycoming County, Pennsylvania, 
praying for protection to agricultural products—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McRAE: Petition of J. C. Robinett and 36 others, citizens 
of Drew County, Arkansas, in favor of the free coinage of silver—to 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, resolutions of the Little Rock Post-Office Clerks’ Association; 
in favor of House bill 6448 and the recommendations of the Postmas- 
ter-General touching their service—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of J. B. May and 21 others, citizens of Nevada County, 
Arkansas, asking for the passage of the Featherston bill to authorize 
the loan to farmers on farms of not less than 10 acres nor more than 
320 acres—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MOORE, of Texas: Petition of citizens of Flatonia, Tex., 
praying for perpetuation and relief of national banks—to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MORRILL: Petition of D. A. Coal and others, of Gibson, 
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III., asking for a general service - pension bill to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. rete 

Also, resolutions of E. C. Johnson Post, Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, Atchison, Kans., in reference to Fort Dodge military reservation— 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of Frank C. Shafer and others, of Valley Falls, Kans., 
sanina the increase of tax on tobacco—to the Committeeon Ways and 

eans. 

Also, protest of E. C. Wheelock, of Hiawatha, against the increase 
of tariff on imported granite—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of the Westmoreland (Kans. ) Post, petitioning Con- 
gress to pass an act donating the Fort Dodge reservation to the State of 
Kansas for a State soldiers’ home—to the Committee on the Public 
Lands, 

By Mr. RAY: Petition of citizens of the Twenty-fourth Congres- 
sional district of Pennsylvania, for the passage of laws for the perpetu- 
ation of the national-banking system—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. SAYERS: Petition of citizens of Gillespie County, Texas, 
asking for the free coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. . z 

By Mr. SMYSER: Petition from the Board of Trade of Akron, Ohio, 
in favor of admitting Mexican silver-lead ore free. 

Also, petition of R. M. Dennis and 27 others, soldiers of Burbank, 
Ohio, asking for service pensions—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 

By Mr. STEWART, of Georgia: Petition by many citizens of Georgia, 
protesting against the passage of the Conger lard bill—to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Georgia, in favor of Senate bill 2716—to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of H. N. Cochran and 32 others from Campbell County, 
Georgia, asking for the passage of House bill 7162—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. ù 

Also, petition of citizens of Georgia against the Conger lard bill—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. : 

By Mr. STRUBLE: Petition of Joseph Mattes, Odebolt, Iowa, against 
an increase of duty on breech-loading guns, also on tin*plate—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Joseph Mattes, Odebolt, Iowa, against an increase 
of duty on cutlery—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of the Des Moines (Iowa) Veteran Tippecanoe Club, 
favoring an amendment to the interstate-commerce law prohibiting 
shipment of liquors into States contrary to laws thereof—to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. STUMP: Petition of Fred. W. Baker and others, citizens of 
Maryland, for the perpetuation of the national-banking system—to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND, of Colorado: Petition from citizens of Eastern 
Colorado, for protection against stock running at large on the range— 
to the Committee on iculture. 

By Mr. TURNER, of Georgia: Petition of Pine Summit Alliance, of 
Thomas County, Georgia, for the passage of the bill for the improve- 
ment of Galveston Harbor—to the Committee on Rivérs and Harbors. 

Also, petition of A. Wilvey, J. M. Rushing, Robert Alexander, Isaac 
Alderman, and 62 others, farmers of Thomas County, Georgia, for the 
passage of the bill relating to dealings in options and futures—to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 

Also, petition of 55 members of Pleasant Hill Alliance, of Terrell 
County, Georgia, for the passage of the bill for the improvement of 
Galveston Harbor—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. WASHINGTON: Petition of Joseph Rymoskiwig, of David- 
son County, Tennessee, for rereference of his claim to the Court of 
Claims for rehearing under the provisions of the Bowman act—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WHITING: Petition of Philo Truesdell, of Port Huron, 
Mich., against the increase of duties on foreign marble—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Harper & Forbes, of Port Huron, Mich., against in- 
crease of duties upon imported marble—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr, WIKE: Petition of Harvey Thornburg, David S. Hill, and 
31 others, for the passage of the Butterworth bill to prohibit dealing in 
futures—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio: Petition of H. W. Allen and 74 others, 
for the perpetuation of the national-banking system—to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WILSON, of Missouri: Petition in favor of appropriation for 
public building at Maryville, Mo.—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, petition of John Kelsey Post, No. 278, of Cosley, and 14 others, 
citizens of Andrew County, Missouri, praying for the passage of a bill 
to repeal the special limitation on pension claims of State militiamen 
disabled in the military service of the United States and to subject 
them to the limitations of the general pension laws—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, horse claim of Peter Runyan—to the Committee on War Claims. 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, May 12, 1890. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
Tho Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and ap- 
proved. : 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. SHERMAN presented the memorial of S. Harris & Son, 
dealers in stoves and tin ware, of Mansfield, Ohio, remonstrating against 
an increase of duty on tin-plate; which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Service-Pension Association of the 
Thirteenth Congressional district of Ohio, praying for the passage of 
the service-pension bill; which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Van Wert, Ohio, praying 
for the passage of such legislation as will prevent the Police Gazette 
and other publications of like import being carried in the mails; which 
was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. =. 


He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of Cincin- 


nati, Ohio, praying for the adoption by Congress of the plans sub- 
mitted by the Government engineer for the improvement of the Big 
Sandy River; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. BUTLER. I present resolutions adopted by the General As- 
sembly of the State of South Carolina, in relation to the Charleston 
jetties. I will not ask to have them read, but inasmuch as the resolu- 
tions come from a State, I ask that they, with the memorial of the 
Charleston Chamber of Commerce, be printed in the RECORD and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. f 

There being no objection, the resolutions and memorial were referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

Under concurrent resolution of the General Assembly of the State of South 
Carolina, we hereby aftix our official signatures to this paper. 

W. L. MAULDING, 
Lieutenant-Governor and President of the 
Speaker of eee ives. 
CoLuxsia, S. C., December 23, 1889. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., December 16, 1889, 

Upon the joint memorial from the Charleston Chamber of Commerce, the 
Charleston Exchange, and Merchants’ Exchange relating to the jetties in 
8 Harbor, the concurrent resolution was agreed to, of which tlie follow- 
n A copy: 

ved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), That our Sena- 

tors and Representatives in Congress be, and they are hereby, earnestly re- 
quested to u upon Congress the importance of appropriating the full sum 
which the United States engineers report as 8 the early completion 
of the work upon the jetties in Charleston Harbor; t it is the sense of this 
house that such appropriation is in the interest of true economy, and that the 
early completion of the work whereby deep water can be secured will 
promote the interest of the entire State and of the whole South Atlantic seaboa: 

Resolved further, That the president of the senate and speaker of the house 
of representatives be uested to sign the accompanying memorial, and the 
clerks of the senate and house of representatives be instructed to forward a 
copy of this concurrent resolution to each of the Senators and Representatives 
in Congress from South Carolina. 


Ix THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, December 16, 1880. 


Resolved, That the house do agree to the resolution. 
te T. it be sent to the senate for concurrence. 
y order. 


JOHN T. SLOAN, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, 


In THE SENATE, December 16, 1889, 


Resolved, That the senate concur in the resolution, 
Ordered, That it be returned to the house with concurrence. 


By order, 
H. A. GAILLARD, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


We hereby certify the foregoing to be a true copy. 
JOHN T. SLOAN, 
Representati 


Clerk of the House of 
H. A. GAILLARD, 
Clerk of the Senate, 


ves, 


CHARLESTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Charleston, S. C., December 2, 1839, 
To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States at Washington: 

This memorial of the Chamber of Commerce and of merchants and citizens 
of Charleston, S. C., respectfully showeth: that the works of improvement now 
in progress at the entrance of this harbor, by the construction of jetties, are of 
vital importance to the commercial interests of this city and the agricultural 
interests of this and adjoining States. > 

That the ety ee of the jetties isan absolute necessity of our com- 
merce, and that the sum of $750,000is recommended and asked for by the United 
States Engineer Department to insure continuous and economical work during 
the present fiscal year. 

this work is national in its character and in its resulting increase of 
revenue to the General Government, to be secured by an improved and perma- 
nent channel of sufficient depth at high water to admit merchant ships and 
steamers of the largest class. That improvement to our harbor give 
to the country an Atlantic port easy of access, never obstructed by ice, even in 
the most severe winters, amply commodious and safe for shipping in time of 
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ce, a port of resort for their Navy, and equally easy of defense in time of 
„ e 125 a 


war powers. 

That, in the opinion of General Gillmore, the late Captain Eads, and other 
competent engineers, this work is not tal or problematical in char- 
ynys sae Leek good and permanent channel of 26 feet will be the result of 

ta completion. 

That the partial work already done at an expense of $1,473,569 to the Gov- 
ernment demands continued p: and frequently protection from injury 
caused by the need of adequate appropriations. 

That the loss to the Government as well asto the commerce of the port has 
been serious, from the long and frequent discontinuance of work upon the jet- 
ties, and consequent higher price of material from being purchased at uncertain 
times and in limited quantities from insufficient appropriations, 

Your memorialists would also represent that channels to our harbor have 
alternated in depth of water from historical times, The best water has some- 
times been in the Pumpkin Hill,” sometimes in the South” channels, and at 
another time itis stated that “‘Swash’’ Channel had the best water. The periods 
when the deep water is yoni from one channel to another are always the 
time when there is poor water in all. The jetties will stop this alteration and 

tly fix the water in one. At present the water is ng between 
Pamplin Il and South Channel, and we greatly need relief. No better time 
could be chosen to push the jetty work and end this trouble. At this critical 
period of transformation the work should not be s nded for wantof money, 

Your memorialists would further represent that Charleston has a ulation 
of over 60,000 and transacts a exporting and importing business, with 
abundant facilities for ap yeep E e same, value of her fore 
and coastwise, exceeds $25,000, annum, The amount of her trade in 
money values is annually over „000. The manufacturing business is large 
andincreasing. Charleston, moreover, is on the margin of the sea, The deep 
water of the Atlantio beyond the bar is but 8 miles from the city, Within the 
secure and commodious harbor, with deep water extending to the wharves, 
there is ample room for the entire shipping of the largest port in the Union, 
Wharf accommodations are ample for trade and can be largely increased 
when ence 

m 


The seriousimpedimentto her increased commerce and E sh ogy d is the com- 
parative shallowness of the water on the bar and the depths in the 
channels already referred to. There is at present 17} feet of water at mean high 
tide; the national jetties now in progress of construction by the United States 
Government will increase the depth of water to at least 26 feet, making Charles- 
ton incomparably the best port and harbor on the South Atlantic. 

Your memoral therefore humbly pray that the appropriation asked for by 
. of Engineers, 9 geese Army, be gran to enable operations to 

carried on continuously present year, 
SAM'L Y. TUPPER, 


at 
THOS. R. McGAHAN, 
Second Vice-President, 
JAS. S. MURDOCH, 

THEO. D. JERVEY, 

5 Committee under Resolution of the Chamber. 
[sean] BERKLEY G ALL, 

Secretary. 


orlal, and on behalf of the city coun- 
of having the ies 
Government and pre- 
m. 
GEORGE D. BRYAN, Mayor. 


Mr. eee pease a petition of the Farmers’ Alliance of Mar- 
ion County, South Carolina, accompanied by a letter from Douglas M. 
for the adoption by legislation of what is known as 

; which, with the accompanying paper, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also ted a petition of 30 citizens of Old Store Township, 
South Carolina, praying for the free coinage of silver; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. BLACKBURN presented a petition of the board of councilmen 
of the city of Frankfort, Ky., praying for the improvement of the Ken- 
tucky River; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce, 

Mr. DIXON presented the petition of Hannah L. M. Frye, of New 
York City, praying for a renewal of certain patents ted to her hus- 
band, Jesse Frye; which was referred to the Co ttee on Patents. 

Mr. CAMERON presented a petition of the Paint Club, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., praying that certain duties may be imposed upon paints, 
oils, etc.; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Soldiers and Sailors’ Association 
of Cortland County, New York, praying for the of Senate bill 
1537, in relation to pensions; which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

He also presented memorials from sundry granges of the Patrons of 
Husbandry, located in Huntingdon, Clearfield, Indiana, Bradford, 
Perry, Center, Armstrong, Crawford, and Juniata Counties, in the 
State of Pennsylvania, favoring the free coinage of silver; which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Encampment No. 25, Unton 
Veterans’ Legion, of West Chester, Pa., praying for n per diem pension 
law; which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


He also ted resolutions adopted by the Pennsylvania Com- 
mandery of the a — on of the United States, praying for the early 
publication of the m Records; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 


Mr. VANCE. I present a petition of 133 citizens of the State of 
North Carolina at large, praying 1 Senate bill 2806, 
known as the subtreasury or warehouse also present a petition 
of 45 citizens of Orange County, North Carolina, a petition of 24 citi- 


zens of Cleveland County, North Carolina, a petition of 100 citizens 
of Bertie County, North Carolina, and a petition of 106 citizens of Hal- 
ifax County, North Carolina, all praying for the of the same 
bill. I move that the petitions be referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Mr. VANCE presented a memorial of 71 citizensof Durham County, 
North Carolina, and a memorial 10 citizens of Durham County, North 
Carolina, remonstrating against the passage of the Conger bill, being 
House bill 283, for the prevention of the adulteration of lard; which 
were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial from the Society of Friends of North 
Carolina, remonstrating against the appropriation of money for the in- 
creasing of our armament of the coast and the Navy, etc.; which was 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. STANFORD presented a memorial of residents of San Francisco, 
Cal., protesting against the employment of aliens upon Government 
works; which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. MANDERSON presented a petition of 42 citizens of Douglas 
County, Nebraska, a petition of 73 citiezns of Phelps County, Nebraska, 
a petition of 12 citizens of Wayne County, Nebraska, and a petition of 
106 citizens of Wayne County, Nebraska, praying for an increased vol- 
ume of gold and silver, for the free coinage of silver, and that all money 
issued by the Government be made a legal tender; which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. HOAR presented the petition of J. M. Mitchell and other citi- 
zens of Massachusetts, praying for the e of a bill making it un- 
lawful to transport intoxicating liquor from one State or Territory into 
another State or Territory contrary to the laws thereof; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of E. B, Whiting and others, of New 
Bedford, , Temonstrating against the increased duties proposed b 
the McKinley tariff bill; which was referred to the Nise on Fi- 


nance. 

Mr. DAVIS presented a petition of 21 citizens of Sumter, Minn., 
praying for the free coinage of silver; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a memorial of manufacturers and wholesale deal- 
ers and others, citizens of St. Paul, Minn., remonstrating against an 
increase of duty on tin-plate; which was referred to the Committee on 


ce. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Montevideo, Minn. - 

ing for the establishment of a bounty on sugar; Dulas wun elie 
the Committee on Finance. 


Mr. PLUMB presented resolutions adopted by the Board of Trade 
of Kansas City, 8 ying for certain amendments of the inter- 
state-commerce law; which were referred to the Committee on Interstate 

mmerce. 


He also presented a petition of the Consolidated Mining Association 
of Southwestern Missouri and Southeastern Kansas, favoring the im- 
position of a duty on lead and lead ore imported from Mexico; which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Farmers’ Alliance, No, 579, of Clay 
Center, Kans., praying for the of what is known as the sub- 

bill; which was referred to the Committee on Finance, 

He also 2 a petition of citizens of Kansas, praying for the 
passage of tor TELLER’S substitute for the silver bill; which was 
prise hy lie on the table. a 1 

Mr. OKBURN presented a joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Kentucky; which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


No. 49. 


Resolution asking an appropriation from Congress for the improvement of 
r Licking River. x 


Whereas the Licking River if ble would be one of the most im ut 
factors in the de t of a very large area of the richest mineral, timber, 
and cultural land in the world, and would add immensely to the material 
wealth and eet Bac eel e 
a ba msira 9 Oy river is easily and reasonably susceptible of improvement by 
ocking an i 


Kogan and 

Whereas the benefit of the small appropriations heretofore made by Congress 

for the improvement of said stream have been lost by failure to carry out and 
the works begun: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the General of the Commonwealth of : SRo- 
TION 1. That our Senators and Representatives in Congress be, and they are 
hereby, requested to use their influence and endeavors to secure an appropri- 
ation from the Federal Government for the improvement of said river, com- 
mensurate with the magnitude and importance of the 88 

Sec. 2. That the secretary of state be, and he is he’ $ to forward 
to arven io mathe and Representative in Congress from this State a copy of this 
resolution. 

Sec, 3. This resolution to take effect from its adoption, 

HARVEY MYERS, 
Speaker House of ives. 
JAMES W. BRYAN, 
Speaker of 


Approved April 30, 1890, 
By the governor: 


S. B. BUCKNER, 


GEO. M. ADAMS, 
Seorelary of Slate, 


— 
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COMONWEALTH op Kuntuoxy, Office of Secretary of State, 
I, George M. Adams, secretary 
hereby certify that the foregoing writing been 
with the FF.... A ROR Ea i 
is a true and exact same, 
TV my name and cause my official seal to be 
affixed. Done at Frankfort this 2d day of May, A. D. 189. 
[span] GEO. 


Mr. BLACKBURN presented a joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Kentucky; which was referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lie Buildings and Grounds, and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No. 51. 
Resolution in relation to s public building at Bowling Green, Ky. 

Whereas a publie building at Bowling Green, Ky., would be of great conven- 
fence to a large number of our citizens, who pay annually a large revenue into 
the public Treasury: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky: SECTION 
1. That our Senators and ntatives in the Federal Congress be, and they 
are hereby, requested to use their influence and do what they can to get an ia 
1 from the Federal Government for the purpose of erecting a public 


ding in the city of Bowling Green, Ky. 
Sxc.2, That the secretary of state be directed to forward a copy of these reso- 
Intions . of c= e penai —— eee in S 
SEC, 3, rom option. 
EC. resolution shall take effect HARVEY 
Speaker House 
JAMES W. BRYAN, 
of Senate. 

Approved May 6, 1890. A B. BUCKNER 
By the governor: 


GEO. M. ADAMS, 
Secretary of State. 


4 COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, Office of Secretary of State. 

George M. Adams, secretary of state for the Commonwealth aforesaid, do 
n the „ been carefully compared by me 
with the original on file in this office, whereof it purports to bea copy, and that 


it isn true and exact of the same. 

In testimony whereof I hereto sign my name and cause my official seal to be 
affixed. Done at Frankfort this day of May, A. D. 1890, 

[amar] GEO, M. ADAMS, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. VEST, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 3661) to authorize the county of Pulaski, in the State of 
Georgia, to maintain a high wagon and foot bridge across the Oemul- 
gee River at or near Hawkinsville, in the State of Georgia, reported it 
with amendments. 


He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 4570) to authorize the Leavenworth and Platte County Bridge 
Company to substitute a pivot draw-bridge over the Missouri River 

of a ponton bridge, reported it with amendments. 
e also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(8. 1964) to authorize the Leavenworth and Platte County Bridge Com- 


pany to substitute a pivot draw-bridge over the Missouri River in place | 


of a ponton bridge, reported adversely thereon; and the bill was post- 
poned indefinitely. 

Mr. PLUMB, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 3430) to confirm the title to certain lands in the city 
of Sault Ste. Marie and State of Michigan, and to release any reversion- 
ary right of the Government of the United States therein, reported it 
with amendments. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the fol- 
lowing bills, reported adversely thereon; and the bills were postponed 
indefinitely: 

A bill (S. 3007) granting the right of way and depot grounds to the 
Guthrie, Reno City and Fort Reno Railway y through the pub- 
lic lands of the United States from Guthrie, in the Indian Territory, 
to Fort Reno, via Reno City, in said Indian Territory; 

A bill (S. 2399) directing the surveyor-general to resurvey township 
18 south, range 9 west, sixth principal meridian, Kansas; and 

A bill (S. 1850) to authorize original owners of half-breed Sioux scrip 
to locate same upon the lands opened to settlement in the State of 
South Dakota under an act of Congress approved March 2, 1889. 

Mr. SPOONER. Last Saturday the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
PADDOCK] presented a petition of the Nebraska Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, pra; for the passage of Senate bill 999, to recompense 
Miss Anna Ella for services to the War Department, and asked 
that it be referred to the Committee on Claims. At the time, Istated 
to the Senate that the bill was before the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, and I thought the order was that the petition take that reference. 
I find, however, that it has been sent to the Committee on Claims, and 
Ireport it back with the request that that committee be discharged 
from the further consideration of we ar ain that it be referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, which the bill is pending. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. STANFORD, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2839) to provide for the 


amendment of the House of 


ise of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at 
den, in the Territory of Utah, reported it with amendments, and 
submitted a Tapata eos 
Mr. MAND. N, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
whom were referred the bill (S. 1096) to fix the status of acting assist- 
ant surgeons of the United States Army or contract surgeons who 
served in the war of the rebellion and the bill (S. 1292) to fix the 
status of acting assistant surgeons and contract surgeons in the army 
service of the United States, submitted an adverse report thereon; 
which was agreed to; and the bills were postponed indefinitely. 


TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS. 


Mr. HOAR. Iam directed by the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
JC commerce against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, which had the other 
with a certain amendment, to report that the te concur with the 
House amendment with an amendment; and thats conference be asked. 
The amendment of the committee consists in striking out from the - 
House amendment the words which are inclosed in red brackets. I 
ask for the present consideration of the report. z 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The bill passed the House of Representatives 
with an amendment, to add as section 2 the following: 


ritory into another, be deemed casas cepa 
Provided, That the contracts here enumerated shall not 
any other contract or agreement declared unlawful in this act, 

Also, on page 1, line 11, change section 2” to section 3, and 
change the numbering of the remaining sections. 

Mr. HOAR. VS popoa to concur in the House amendment with 
an amendment stri out certain language. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the committee to the 
amendment of the House will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 1, after the word ” strike 
out all down to and including the word prevent, as follows: 

Competition in the sale or purchase of any commodity transported from one 


eee ce Territory to be sold in another, or so contracted to be sold, or to pre- 
ven 


In line 6, after the word ‘‘act,’’ strike out the proviso, as follows: 


Provided, That the contracts here enumerated shall not be construed to ex- 
clude any other contract or agreement declared unlawful in this act, 


So that section 2 as thus amended would read: 


Posse real mie An RO AL pin aa iti cat a 
competition persons or from one or 
„ be deemed unlawful within meaning of this 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in the 
ives with an amendment. 

Mr. HOAR. And that a conference be requested. 

Mr. VEST. Isimply wish tostate that as I understand the Senator 
from Massachusetts he reports this bill, leaving the impression that it 
is the unanimous report of the committee. 

Mr. HOAR. I did not make any such statement as that. 

Mr. VEST. Isay it leaves that impression. I simply want to state 
that I did not concur in that report; thatis all. I have no objection 
to a committee of conference, but I do not agree to the section as re- 
ported. 

Mr. COKE. Mr. President, I desire to say also as a member of the 
committee that I do not concur in the report. 

Mr. ata I think it would be better to have the amend- 
ment 

Mr. HOAR. It is very simple, and I think it would be better to 
hasten the passage of the bill. I will state for the information of the 
Senate that the House concurred in the Senate bill with an amendment 
inserting this as the second section: 
pane 8 . any 8 transpo — from oe — 
or Territory to be sold in another, or so contracted to be sold, or to prevent 
competition in the from one State or Ter- 
ritory into another, meaning of this act: 
Provided, That the contracts here enumerated shall not be construed to exclude 
any other contract or agreement declared unlawful in this act. 

The addition proposed by the other House contains two pee. 
First, it provides that any contract or agreement entered into for 
purpose of preventing competition in the sale or purchase of a. commod- 
ity tted from one State or Territory to another shall be pro- 
hibited, and then that contracts to prevent competition in the trans- 
F property from one State to another shall be pro- 


proposition goes on what I think the whole Senate, at any 
rate with or can exceptions, agreed was a mistaken eonception of 
the constitu: power of Congress. The mere faet that an article 
has once been the subject of transportation from one State to another 
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does not anthorize the Congress to treat forever after the dealing in 
that article as interstate commerce. If I have contracted for a hun- 
dred thousand barrels of flourin Chicago to be delivered to me in Bos- 
ton and that delivery has been completed and that flour has entered 
into the general mass of merchandise in Massachusetts, Con; can 
not pursue it and prohibit dealing in thatarticle ever after. e care- 
fally eliminated from the Senate bill all such ‘propositions, So the 
proposition of the committee is to strike out that clause of the House 
amendment. 

The other clause of the House amendment is that contracts or agree- 
ments entered into for the purpose of preventing competition in the 
transportation of persons or porey from one State or Territory into 
another shall be deemed unlawful. That the committee recommend 
shall be concurred in. We suppose that it is already covered by the 
bill as it stands; that is, that transportation is as much trade or com- 
merce among the several States as the sale of goods in one State to 
be delivered in another, and therefore that it is covered already by the 

bill as it stands. But there is no harm in concurring in an amendment 
which expressly describes it, and an objection to the amendment might 
be construed as if the Senate did not mean toinclude it. So we let 
that stand. 

Then the proviso which we propose to strike out is ungrammatical 
and unmeaning, and we suppose the bill has exactly the same meaning 
withont it that it would have if it were inserted. The proviso is: 

t the contracts here enumerated shall not be construed to exclude any 
other contract or agreement declared unlawful in this act. 

How a contract could be construed to exclude another contract, in 
the first place, we do not see; and, in the next place, no contract has 
been enumerated whatever in the bill. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Massachusetts states correctly; I sup- 
pose there is not a Senator here who claims that the power of Congress 
applies to every article of merchandise indefinitely which has been 
transported from one State or Territory into another. That goes with- 
out saying. 

But the difference between the majority and the minority of the com- 
mittee as to their action is simply this, that the whole of the House 
amendment which applies to interstate commerce and to the article of 
merchandise itself, to all articles carried from one State or Territory 
to another, is stricken out, and the only portion of the House amend- 
ment that is left is that in regard to transportation. 

Mr. HOAR. And also a majority of the committee understand that, 
so far as the Senate thinks the bill should and conld constitutionally 
prohibit this, it is already covered by the rest of the bill. 

Mr. VEST. Iam perfectly willing myself to remove the argument 
as to the first portion of the amendment by inserting after the word 
“ commodity’? and before the word transported the word being, 
so that it would apply to all articles being transported from one State 
or Territory to another. That would limit the operation of the bill to 
the articles which are the immediate subject of interstate rta- 
tion, and would do away with the objection made to applying the 

er of Congress to an article which has been t rted from one 
tate or Territory to another without limitation as to time. 

It seems to me that the action of the committee goes too far, The 
first portion of the amendment could be made a valuable one. It cer- 
tainly could be so framed thatit would not antagonize the provisions 
of the bill as it passed the Senate. As to the latter portion of it, in re- 
gard to transportation, I understand firm the Senator from Massachu- 
setts there is no controversy about that at all. 

Mr. COKE. Mr. President, this amendment has been very little 
discussed in the committee, and the Senate know very little about it. 
It is too important, in my judgment, to be passed upon without further 
understanding it. I ask that the amendment go over and be printed, 
so that we can understand exactly what the reportis. 

Mr. SHERMAN. As the motion is that this matter go to a com- 
mittee of conference I do not see what is the object of this debate. It 
would be hetter to let it go to a committee of conference and let them 
report it back. 

Mr. COKE. I should like to see the report printed. If my motion 
is in order I ask that the matter go over and be printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the report will lie 
over and be printed. 

Mr. HOAR. I hope the Senator will allow-it to go into conference, 
because the whole matter will be before the Senate when the represent- 
atives of the two branches have agreed and this postponement delays 
the passage of the bill. It is a very unimportant point that is raised 
now. There is not a thing which the Senator from Texas desires to 
accomplish by this bill, in my judgment, so far as this matter is con- 
cerned, that is not in the bill already. 

Mr. COKE. I desire to know, and the Senate wishes to know, 
what is being voted on, and we can not know without further explana- 
tion than has appeared in the remarks of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, nor can we know as we ought to know until the report is printed. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well; let it go over. I suppose it is a privileged 
matter, and I shall call it up after it is printed to-morrow. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection bathe made, the report will lie 
over, s 


Mr. COKE.” Iam perfectly willing to have it called up, and will 
expedite it as much as possible ‘whenever it is printed. 

? . HOAR subsequently said: Lask unanimous consent to withdraw 
the report which was just made upon the trust bill and to have the 
bill printed as proposed to be amended by the report. I shall report 
it again to-morrow morning. I make the request in order that it shall 
not go upon the Calendar. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered, in the absence of 
objection. 

COURTS IN KANSAS. 

Mr. INGALLS. I report with amendments, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, the bill (S. 3622) to fix the times and places for hold- 
ing Federal courts in the district of Kansas. 

r. President, this bill is local; it is brief; it is unanimously re- 
ported by the committee; it concerns the convenience of many litigants 
that it should be acted upon now; and I ask unanimous consent for 
its present consideration. 

By unanimons consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendments of the Committee on 
the Judiciary will be stated in their order. 

The first amendment was, in section 1, line 6, to insert the word 
Sedgwick.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

pie next amendment was to strike out section 2 in the following 
words: 

Sec, 2. That all offenses hereinafter committed in either of said divisions shall 
be cognizable and indictable within the division where 3 ail gang 
and petit jurors summoned for service in each division shall inhabitants 
thereof. d all offenses heretofore committed within said district shall bo 
prosecuted and tried as if this act had not passed. 

The amendment was to. $ 

The next amendment was, in section 2 (new number), line 2, after 
the word brought,“ to strike out the words in the district or cit- 
a courts of the United States for the district of Kansas; so as to 


That all civil suits not of a local character which shall be hereafter brought 
in either of said divisions re ape a sane defendant, or where all the defend- 
ants reside in the same division of said district, shall be brought in the division 
in which the defendant or defendants reside, but if there are two or more de- 
fendants residing in different divisions such suit may be brought in either divis- 
ion, and all mesne and final process subject to the provisions of this act, issued 
in either of said divisions, may be served and executed in either or both of the 
divisions. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 3, line 7, after the word and,“ 
to insert the word they,“ and in line 8 to strike out the word an- 


nulled’’ and insert the word removed; so as to make the proviso 


Provided, That the 5 of such deputies shall bo approved by the 
court for which they Ibe . and they may be removed 
by such court at pleasure; and the clerk be responsible for the official acts 
and neglects of all such deputies, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed fora third reading, read the 
third time, and 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. BLACKBURN introduced a bill (S. 3801) authorizing the use 
of the Louisville and Portland Canal Basin on certain conditions; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3802) to authorize the Chesapeake, 
Ohio and Southwestern Railroad Company, of Tennessee and Kentucky, 
to maintain its bridges as heretofore constructed over the Tennessee 
and Cumberland Rivers, near Paducah, Ky., and other navigable 
streams crossed by its line of road; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce, 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 3803) relative to the In- 
spector-General’s Department of the Army and the more thorough ex- 
amination of accounts; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. SPOONER introduced a bill (S. 3804) to remove the charge of 
desertion from the record of Henry V. Klock; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 3805) for the relief of James 
Roberts; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Co tee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. PLUMB introduced a bill (S. 3806) to declare the unit of value 
in the United States and to provide free coinage for the standard silver 
dollar; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3807) granting a pension to Archibald 
Payne; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
paper, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

. CAMERON introduced a bill (S. 3808) granting a pension to 
Emma A. Wagner; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
aceompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions, 
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He also introduced a bill (S. 3809) ee e eee 
hart; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
paper, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


POSTMASTERS’ CLAIMS IN MINNESOTA. 


Mr. DAVIS. I offer a resolution and ask for its present considera- 
tion. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Postmaster-General be directed to send to the Senate pa- 
persand information, as follows; 

First. Copy of opinion of A. A. Freeman, Assistant Attorney-General for the 
Post-Office Department, to whom the question was referred by Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Gresham, setting forth the requirements of section 8, chapter 114, of the 
laws of 1866, and chapter 119 of the laws of 1883. 

Second. Copy of the rule of said laws as published by Postmaster-General 
Gresham on the 16th day of February, 1884. 

Third. Copy of Department circular No. 1223, containing the rule of said law 
as nblished | by Postmaster-General Gresham and his successors in office. 

ourth. A tabulated statement exhibiting all the claims within the rule of the 
law thus published from the State of Minnesota presented under chapter 119 of 
the laws of 1883, said statement to exhibit the gross amount of the earnings 
of the postmasters for each term of service thus ascertained, and the amount 
of salary paid for each of said terms of service, and the difference between 
what was paid themand whatthey would have received ascommissions under 
the act of 1854, by the rule promulgated by Postmaster-General Gresham on the 
16th of February, 1884. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the resolution be printed, so that we can ex- 
amine it. It can be called up again, F 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the resolution will 
lie over and be printed. 

ZOOLOGICAL PARK. 


Mr. PETTIGREW submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed to inform the 
Senate whether commissioners have been be to appraise the land au- 
thorized to be condemned for a zoological park in the District of Columbia; if 
so, their names and the salaries of each, with the amounts paid to each, and 
what services they, or eitherof them, have performed. Also, if an attorney has 
been appointed as legal adviser to said commissioners; if so, his name, salary, 
the length of time for which he is appointed, what services he has rendered and 
the amount paid to him on account of such services, and under what authority 
he was appointed. Also, whether either of said commissioners or the attorney 
has any interest in real estate in the neighborhood of said park; and 
whether the Attorney-General has caused the titles to said land to be examined. 


ROCK CREEK PARK. 


Mr. PETTIGREW submitted the following resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia and ordered to 
be printed: 

Resolved, That the commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and are 
hereby, directed to immediately furnish the Senate with a statement of the as- 
— — of the land per acre and the number of acres in each tract that 
composes the proposed Creek Park in the District of Columbia; also the 
assessed value of the land within a mile on each side of said pro park, 
with the names of the ies to whom said land is „and the names of 
present owners, with the date of transfers of such of said property as has been 
sold within the past five years, and the names of the persons to whom such 
transfers were made. And said commissioners are also directed to furnish the 
Senate with a statement of the value of all the land bordering on and 
adjacent to said Rock Creek Park, commencing at the Potomac River and run- 
ning up toand including the land to lie within the Zoological Park, together 
with the names of the several owners of said property, and the dates of trans- 
fers of said progeny for the last five years. Thecommissioners are also directed 
to inform the Senate why said property from the Potomac River to the said 
Zoological Park was not included in the land for the proposed Rock Creek or 
Columbus Park. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MARTIN, its 
Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had signed the 
eurolled bill (H. R. 10102) making an appropriation for the contingent 
ex of the House of Representatives; and it was thereupon signed 
by the Vice-President. 


TREASURY NOTES AND SILVER BULLION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? If 
not, that order is closed. The Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business, being the bill (S. 2350) authorizing the issue of 
Treasury notes on deposits of silver bullion. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMBE] to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]. 

Mr.SHERMAN. In respect tom amendment Iwillask alittle delay. 
I hope there will be no vote taken upon that amendment now, because 
I have submitted the amendment to the Treasury Department, andin 
order to get some information from the Department in regard to that 
amendment I ask that it remain pending without action at present. 
By to-morrow I shall be able probably to furnish a draught that will 
not be objectionable to any one. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada, addressed the Senate. Having spoken over 
three hours— 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from Nevada has not yet completed his 

. He has spoken three hours. I suggest that by the unanimous 
consent of the Senate he be allowed to continue to-morrow and that we 
take up some other business for the rest of the day. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request made by 
the Senator from Colorado? The Chair hears none. 


[The speech of Mr. JONES, of Nevada, will be published after it shall 
have been concluded. See Appendix. ] 


MARINE HOSPITAL AT GALLIPOLIS, OHIO. 


Mr. SHERMAN, I ask unanimons consent, without disturbing the 
present order of business, that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3358) for a public building for a marine hospital at Gal- 
lipolis, Ohio, 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


GOVERNMENT LAND AT MARBLEHEAD, MASS, 


Mr. HOAR. I ask the consent of the Senate to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. Res. 12) authorizing the use and 
improvement of Fort Sewall, at Marblehead, Mass. It is a House reso- 
lution and will take but a moment. 

Mr. HARRIS. I shall not object to the request of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, but I think it is very much better for us to take up the 
Calendar under Rule VIII and proceed with it regularly than to have 
a scramble the rest of the evening for the consideration of billn out of 
their order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the considex “ion of 
the joint resolution indicated by the Senator from Massachusetts? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. BLAIR. What is this? 

Mr. HOAR. It is merely a resolution to authorize the town of 
Marblehead to improve an old fort for the p of a public park, 
the United States retaining its title, and the whole to be under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. BLAIR. What is the value of the land? 

Mr. HOAR. I do not know; it is very small. 

Mr. BLAIR, It is of trifling value? 

Mr. HOAR. Ido not know what the value of the land is. I have 
not the least idea. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Whatever it is, the town proposes to largely in- 
crease that value under the direction of the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of War retaining perfect control over the whole property. 

Mr. BLAIR, It was formerly used for military purposes ? 

Mr. HOAR. Yes; in old times. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It was an old fort. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the report be read in the case. That will 
settle it. It will only take a minute. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read the following report submitted by Mr. HAWLEY 
May 1, 1890: $ 

The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred House resolution 
12, entitled “Joint resolution authorizing the use and improvement of Fort 
Sewall, at Marblehead, Mass.,“ having bad the same under consideration, sub- 
mit the following report: 

is resolution is approved by the Quartermaster-General, the Chief of En- 
gineers, and the Secretary of War, and in its present form is carefully guarded, 
leaving the title, ownership, and contro! of the reservation in the Government, 
The reservation has not been by the military forces since November 1 
1884. The city of Marblehead desires permission to beautify the reservation, an: 
as no objection is made by the Secretary of War it is recommeuded that with 
the amendment of the title the resolution pass. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Committee on Military Affairs report 
to amend the title. ` 

Mr. HOAR. Iwill inquire of the Senator who reported the bill, the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, if he regards theamend-_ 
ment of the title as of any real importance. If the title, be amended 
the resolution will have to go back to the other House, which will oc- 
casion delay. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Ido not think it is requisite at all. 

Mr. INGALLS. Let the title of the joint resolution be read. 

The SECRETARY. A joint resolution authorizing the use and im- 
provement of Fort Sewall, at Marblehead, Mass. 

Mr. INGALLS. How is it proposed to be changed? 

The SECRETARY. The committee report to amend the title so as 
to read: A joint resolution authorizing the town of Marblehead, Mass., 
to use and improve Fort Sewall and its grounds.“ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Shall the amendment to the title be dis- 
agreed to? e 

Mr. HAWLEY. I do not think that it is necessary, and if the 
amendment is made it will require the joint resolution to go back to 
the other Honse for concurrence. The reason why the committee re- 
ported the change was because the original title did not indicate that 
the land was granted to anybody particularly. It does not make any 

difference, however. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment to the title will 
be disagreed to unless objection be made. 


Ct aT a e T E Y 
„ - - 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. GRAY. I move thatthe Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 6944) to transfer the revenue-cutter service from the 
Treasury Department to the naval establishment. 

Mr. INGALLS. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. A 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thequestionis on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS]. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consider- 
ation of executive business. After thirty minutes spent in executive 
session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock and 50 minutes p. 
m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, May 13, 1890, at 
120’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, May 12, 1890. 


The House metat1lo’clocka.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. 
H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and approved. 


QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 


Mr. LEE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LEE. I send to the desk and ask the Clerk to read an extract 
from the New York Herald, which embodies the substance of what I 
desire to call the attention of the House to; and it is substantially the 
same as I find in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of yesterday. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. PAYNE, of New York, a member of the Ways and Means Committee, pro- 
in su rt of the bill, especially of those features which he con- 
efit to the farmers. In the course of his remarks he 
stated that there had appeared before the Ways and Means Committee mem- 
bers from the other side who had asked for protection. There had come before 
ita Representative from Virginia who had advocated a duty on sumac, — 
that if the committee put a duty upon it he would privately bless it, though he 
would have to vote ae its bill. [Laughter.} 

Mr, O“ Ferra ct, of Virginia, inquired who the Representative was. 

Mr. Paxxx. I have no objection in telling you. It was your colleague, Gen- 
eral Lex. [Laughter.] 

Mr. O'FEKRALL suggested that his colleague was not present and that the gen- 
tleman should not have alluded to him in his absence. His colleague, if present, 
would be able to speak for himself. 

Gat PAYNE. He was able to speak for himself before the committee. [Laugh- 


Mr. LEE. I can not imagine, Mr. Speaker, that the gentleman from 
New York intended to do me any injustice in the remarks quoted, be- 
cause the slight intercourse I have had with him has been marked with 
courtesy, but I would like to ask the gentleman from New York when 
I ever appeared before the Committee on Ways and Means of this House 
and advocated the adoption o this tariff? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will state to the gentleman from Virginia, in re- 
sponse to his inquiry, that the gentleman met me and asked if I was 
on the subcommittee which had in charge the chemical schedule of the 
tariff bill and was the chairman of it, to which I replied that I was. 
Upon which he appealed to me, as representing the subcommittee on 

‘ays and Means, in manner as I have stated. That was the appear- 
ance that was made before the committee and to which I alluded. 

Mr. LEE. Well, I did speak to the gentleman from New York, but 
I never appeared before the committee. At the instance of some of my 
eonstituents, who are largely interested in the production of sumac, I 
sought the gentleman, and the only conversation I had with him was 
in his seat, in which I stated to him that if the McKinley bill was to 
be one of high tariff I hoped he would not forget the sumac industry 
in my State, in which a large number of poor people were interested. 
But I did not wish the gentleman to construe my language at any time 
(for I was frank enough to make the statement to him that I should 
vote against the bill) to intimate that under any circumstances I ad- 
vocated the McKinley bill, although I think his language admits of 
such construction. 

I told the gentleman from New York frankly that I could not vote 
for his bill. I did not wish to sail under false colors; and I never had 
any intention of advocating a high-tariff measure, to which I am op- 

don principle, and the people I represent are also opposed to it. 
ut I think if the gentleman from New York will read his language 
over in the RECORD he will find that it admits of such construction, 

I am very well aware, Mr. Speaker, that it is necessary to raise a 
large amount of revenue for the support of the Government; and if the 
industries of the country were to be protected, of course I hoped the 


gentleman and his committee would not overlook the poor people of | Barn 


my part of the country, who are interested largely in this sumac indus- 
try. And I think, if I recollect aright, that when it was reported to 
me that he had accomplished this purpose I made my acknowledg- 
ments to him for it. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a concurrent resolution of the 
Senate, providing for the printing, in addition to the usual number, of 


3,500 of the annual report of the National Academy of Sciences 
for 1889, and also the Memoirsof the Academy accompanying the same 
report; which was referred to the Committee on Printing. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MORRILL. I ask unanimous consent to discharge the Commit- 
tee of the Whole from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 4357) 
and consider it now. : 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 4357) for the relief of D. H. Mitchell. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, is this the order of business? 

The SPEAKER. It is the regular order until some one objects, The 
gentleman from Kansas asks nnanimous consent to consider it now. 

Mr. ROGERS. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope the gentleman from Arkansas will not in- 
sist. It is quite important this should be acted upon promptly. 

Mr. ROGERS. I shall object to the payment of any one of these 
claims, singled ont in this manner, until uniform justice is done to all 
sections of the country. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


PUBLIC BUILDING, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 977) for the erec- 
tion of a public building at New London, Conn., with House amend- 
ments disagreed to by the Senate, and request for conference thereon, 

The SPEAKER, In the absence of objection, the House will insist 
upon its amendments and agree to the conference asked for by the Sen- 
ate. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and 
equalize duties on imports, etc., and upon that I move that all gen- 
eral debate be limited to one minute. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I hope the gentleman will yield to me a mo- 
ment—— 

Mr, McKINLEY. And I demand the previous question on that 
motion. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. T hope, Mr. Speaker, that the gentleman will not 
insist upon that motion—— 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Ohio, 

Mr. McMILLIN. Will the gentleman yield to me? I would sug- 
gest to the gentleman that there are quite a number of gentlemen on 
this side of the House who wish to speak on this bill. But few outside 
of the committee have had an opportunity to speak during the day 
sessions, The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HATCH] was called away 
by circumstances, as gentlemen know, and there are a number of others 
who desire to speak. I do not think itis right or just to close this de- 
bate when but few outside of the committee have had full time and 
each member of the committee has had an extension of his time. 

Mr. CANNON, If the gentleman will allow me, I am not sure but 
that there is something in the suggestion of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee. I counted the House during the last four days at different 
times, and I haveseen that there were only forty or, at the outside, fifty 
members present, and I am told that there will be seventy-five here 
one day on the general discussion of this bill. 

Mr. BIGGS. I hope that the gentleman will not insist on his mo- 
tion. You have cut out the Pacific Slope entirely. 

The question was put; and the Speaker announced that the ayes“ 
seemed to have it. $ 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 51, noes 49. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I make the point that there is no quorum here. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I demand a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. There is evidently no quorum present. 

So a call of the House was ordered. 

The roll was called; and the following members failed to answer to 
their names: 


Abbott, Breckinridge, Ark. Cheatham, Dibble, 
Allen, Miss. Brower, Clancy, Dolliver, 
Anderson, Kans. Brown, J.B. Clementa, Dorsey, 
Anderson, Miss. Browne, T. M. Clunie, Dunphy, 
Arnold, Browne, Va. Coleman, Elliott, 
Atkinson, W. Va. Brunner, Connell, Ellis, 
Bank 4 Buckalew, Cooper, Ind. s 
Banks, Bunn, x Evans, 
Burton, Ewart, 
Beckwith, Butterworth, Cowles, Farquhar, 
Belden, ynum, raig, Fea 
Belknap, Cald well. i Finley, 
Bergen, Campbell. Culberson, Tex. Fitch, 
Blanchard. Candler, Mass Culbertson, Pa. Fi 
Bland, Oarlisle, Dalzell, Flood, 
Blount, Cart s Frank, 
Boatner, Carter, ngton, - Gear, 
Boutelle, Catchings, Davidson, Gibson, 
Bowden, Cheadle. De Lano, Gifford, 


1, 
O'Neall, Ind. 


Kelley, 


Kennedy, O'Neil, Mass. Snider, Whitthorne, Laws, i 
Kerr, Iowa Outhwai! Spinola, NAYS—83, 
Konnen; 88 —— Wie Alderson, Cobb, Lanham, 
~ wens, 0 nger, s 
Da Peel, . Wilkinson, Kanon Miss. San =e a 8 
Lan Barnes, Culberson, Tex. Lester, Va. Sayers, 
Bex wig, 3 Martin, Ind. ee 
ces, * Y, nger, 
Bland, Ed: MeClel Ste Ga. 
Wil Blount, Fi Me. Stewart Tex. 
4 er, 
h 2 Breekiny , Stock 
Marts, Tex. Quackenbush, Tarsney, Yardley. 3 Faken. mr Teme. 
The following members who failed to answer on the roll-call subse- | Bi 8 . — — 
quently reported their names to the Clerk, and in accordance with the | Bullock, ere O Ferrall, Turner, 
rule they were entered on the Journal as present: Bynum, Fowler, Outhwaite, Turner, N. Y. 
Mr. ANDERSON of Mississippi, Mr. BARNES, Mr. Beckwirn, Mr, | Campbell. S Toma 
BELKNAP, Mr. BROWER, Mr. BROWNE of Virginia, Mr. BURTON, Mr. uth, are, Peel, Washing 
BUTTERWORTH, Mr. BYNUM, Mr. CHEADLE, Mr. CLEMENTS, Mr. CLU- | Chipman, Haynes, Penington, er, Ala. 
NIF, Mr. COLEMAN, Mr. CULBERSON of Texas, Mr. CULBERTSON of | Gemen aoe 3 eee 
Pennsylvania, Mr. 8 Mr. F. 1 1 GEAR, ag ed Clunie, ` Kilgore, Richardson, Yoder. 
BROUGH, Mr. HARE, Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa, Mr. KELLEY, Mr. KERR NOT VOTING—128, 
of Iowa, Mr. Mars, Mr. MILLIKEN, Mr. OUTHWAITE, Mr. QUINN, Mr. | Abbott, * Tassie: — —— 
RICHARDSON, Mr. aang sil Mr. Strvers, Mr. 1 Mr. TUR- Alen Misa. — — pte — n. 
NER of New York, Mr. TURPIN, Mr. VANDEVER, Mr. VAN Schalck, Arnold. in: ord, 
Mr. WHEELER of Alabama, Mr. WHITING, Mr. WiLsox of West | Atkinson, W.Va. De Lano, Lodge, — 
Py fy 5 2 A „ 
Virginia, and Mr. YARDLEY. Ben} Dolliver, Matat š SAVA 
i en, sex. ur, nola, 
i Eg WHEELER, of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of Bergen, Dannie: Martin. 5 .. 
é anchard, Mason; Stahln er, 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it Bowden; | Ewart eA doo, Stono, Ky. 
Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, the names of members | Breckinridge, Ark. r. d n 
who failed to answer have not been called again. There has been only duty mie Meee eatherston, ee —— 
one call of the roll. Brunner, Flood, Mi Taylor, J. D. 
The SPEAKER. That is all the rule requires. Buckalew, rae 5 8 
Mr. WHEELER, ot Alabama. Is it not true, Mr. Speaker, where | Butterworth, Gifford, Muda,” ——— oon 
the rules are doubtful, that general parliamentary law governs? My | Caldwell. Grimes, Norton, Venable, 
contention is that general parliamentary law governs where the rules 8 Masa. Sey en 8 
are indefinite. Jefferson’s Manual provides that Carlton. x O'Neal, Ind. Watson, 
rises he is called and answereth, | Catchings, Hayes, O'Neil, Mass, Wheeler, Mich, 
S ierg apie but no ie tobe made tN the House be | Cheatham, Heard, Owen, Ind. Whitthorne, 
fully called over. Then the absentees are called a second time, and, if still | Clancy, Henderson, N. C. Owens, Ohio Wike, 
absent, excuses are to be heard.—Ord. House of Commons, 92. 98 HE ary wee „ * 
The point of order I make is that, although our rules do not state Cooper, Ind. Holman, Post, | Willcox, 
definitely that the names of those who failed to answer on the first call | Sooper, Ohio Hooker, Aiea et 
shall be called a second time, they do not say thatitshall not be done; | Cowles,’ Ketcham, Raines,” Wilson, Ky. T 
and, therefore, under Jefferson’s Manual, I think the names should be 3 2 pe Aa A ince 


called a second time, 

The SPEAKER. The rule expressly states what shall be done. 
The Chair overrules the point of order; and, no quorum having re- 
sponded, the Clerk will call the roll of absentees for excuses. 

The namesof the absentees were called, and no excuses were offered. 

TheSPEAKER. One hundred and sixty-eight members are now 
present—a quorum. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I move to dispense with all further proceedings 
under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

TheSPEAKER. The question recurs upon the motion of the gentle- 
man from Ohio for the previous question. 

The question was put; and the Speaker announced that the ‘‘ayes’’ 
seemed to have it. < 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 91, noes 72. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Let us have tellers. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ord i; 

The question was taken; and it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 
111, nays 88, not voting 128; as follows: 


Ad Bliss, Cannon, Cutcheon, 
Allen, Mich, Boothman, Carter, De Haven, 
Anderson, Kans. Boutelle, Caswell, Dingley, 
Atkinson, Pa. Brewer, Cheadle, Dunnell, 
Baker, Brosius, Clark, Wis, Finley, 
Bartine, Brower, Coleman, ick, 
Bayne, Browne, Va Co: Funston, 
Beckwith, Buchanan, N. J. Conger, ear, 
Belknap, Burrows, * t. 


Burton, 


So the previous question was ordered. 
Mr. COGSWELL, Mr. Speaker, I find that I am paired with the 


gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. O'NEIL], so I withdraw my vote: 


The following-named members were announcedas paired until further 


notice: 


Mr. Tuomas M. Browne with Mr. Jason B. Brown. 
Mr. OATES with Mr. McCormick. 

Mr. PUGSLEY with Mr. CARLISLE. 

Mr. CONNELL with Mr. MARTIN, of Texas, 

Mr. O'DONNELL with Mr. LANE. 

Mr. Grout with Mr. CAMPBELE. 

Mr. Dorsey with Mr. BANKHEAD. 

Mr. GIFFORD with Mr. WHITTHORNE. 

Mr. Biss with Mr. STONE, of Missouri. 

Mr. BERGEN with Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, 
Mr. WHEELER, of Michigan, with Mr. PHELAN, 

Mr. COOPER, of Ohio, with Mr. MAISH. 

Mr. Lackx with Mr. Wrrson, of Missouri. 

Mr. JosepH D. TAYLOR with Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. 
Mr. TAYLOR, of Illinois, with Mr. LAWLER. 

Mr. SWENEY with Mr. MANSUR. 

Mr. DUNNELE with Mr. HATCH. 

Mr. WILSON, of Kentucky, with Mr. McCreary. 
Mr. HALL with Mr. BUNN. 

Mr. SHERMAN with Mr. SPINOLA. 

Mr. FRANK with Mr. NORTON. 

Mr. CoGSWELL with Mr. O'NEIL, of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Mupp with Mr. SEN EN. 

Mr. Morrrrt with Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. 


Mr. WATSON with Mr. O’NEALL, of Indiana. 
Mr. BowDEN with Mr. GRIMES. 


n VIS N 


. 
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The following were announced as paired for this day: 


Mr. CULBERTSON, of Pennsylvania, with Mr. KERR, of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. BUTTERWORTH with Mr. BUCKALEW. 
Mr. LopnGe with Mr. CLANCY. 


Mr. Ewart with Mr. MAGNER. 


Mr. REYBUEN with Mr. MCOARTHY. 


Mr. Owrx, of Indiana, and Mr. Owens, of Ohio, were announced 


as paired on this 


On motion of Mr. Payson, by unanimous consent, the recapitula- 


vote. 


tion of the names of members voting was dispensed with. 
The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 


The question was taken on the motion of Mr. MCKINLEY that fur- 
ther general debate upon the pending tariff bill be limited to one min- 


ute; and the 8 
Mr. Mc 


IN. 


ker declared that the ayes seemed to have it. 


I ask for a division. 


The House divided; and there were—ayes 97, noes 80. 


Mr. McMILLIN. 


I demand tellers. 


Mr. McKINLEY. I call for the yeas and nays, 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken upon the motion of Mr. MCKINLEY that 
further general debate upon the tariff bill be limited to one minute; 
and it was decided in the aflirmative—yeas 123, nays 95, not voting 


109; as follows: 
YEAS—123. 
`i Craig, Laidlaw, Russell, 
Allen, Mich. Cutcheon, Lansing, Sawyer, 
Anderson, Kans, Dalzell, Laws, Scranton, 
Atkinson, Pa. De Haven, Lehlbach, Scull, 
Atkinson, W. Va. Dingley, McComas, Simond. 
Baker, Dolliver, McCord, Smith, III. 
Dunn McKenna, Smith, W. Va. 
Bayne, Evans, McKinley, Smyser, 
Beckwith, Farquhar, Miles, Snider, 
Belknap, Finley, Milliken. Spooner, 
Bin: x Funston, Moore, N. H. Stephenson, 
BI Gear, Morey, Stewart, Vt. 
man, Gest, Morrill, Stivers, 
Boutelle, Greenhalge, Morrow, Stockbridge, 
Brewer, Grosvenor, Morse, Taylor, E. B. 
Brosius, Hansbrough, Niedringhaus, Taylor, III. 
Brower, Harmer, Nute homas, 
Browne, Va. Haugen, O'Neill, Pa, Townsend, Colo, 
Buchanan, N. J. Henderson, III. Osborne, Townsend, Pa. 
Burrows, Henderson, Iowa Payne, Vandever, 
Burton, Hermann, Payson, Van Schaic 
Butterworth, Hill, Perkins, Waddill, 
Caldwell, Hitt, Peters, Wade, 
Cannon, Hopkins, Pickler, Walker, Mass. 
Carter, ouk, Quackenbush, ae, Mass, 
Caswell, Kelley, Randall, Wallace, N. Y. 
Cheadi Kennedy, Ray, Wick s 
Clark, Wis. Kerr, lowa Reed, Iowa Willi: Ohio 
Coleman, insey, Rife, Wilson, Wash, 
ms 2 Rockwell, Yardley. 
Conger, La Follette, Rowell, 
NAYS—95. 
Abbott, Crain, Kilgore, Richardson, 
Alderson, Crisp, Lan $ rs 
Anderson, Miss. Culberson, Tex. Lee. Rowland, 
Andrew, Camm’ Lester, Ga, Sayers, 
Barnes, oe res Lester, Va. Skinner, 
Barwig, Davidson, Martin, Ind, Springer, 
Biggs, Dockery, MecClammy, Stewart, 
Biand, Edmunds, McClellan, Stewart, Tex. 
Blount, Elliott, MeMillin, Stockdale, 
Boatner, Ellis, McRae, Stump, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Enloe, Mills, Tarsney, 
Brickner, Fithian, Montgomery, 
Brookshire, Flower, Moore, Tex, Tucker, 
Brunner, ‘orman, Morgan, Turner, Ga. 
Buchanan, Va. Forney, Mutchler, Turner, N. v. 
Bullock, Fowler O Ferrall, ‘urpin, 
Bynum, Geissenhainer, O'Neil, Mass, Walker, Mo. 
Candler, Ga, Goodnight, Outhwaite, Washington, 
ipman Hare, Owens, Ohio Wheeler, Ala, 
Clarke, Ala. k retl, iting, 
Clements, Hayes, Paynter, Williams, III. 
b. Haynes. Penington, Wilson, W. Va. 
Covert, Hemphill, Pierce, Yoder, 
Cowles, Herbert, Quinn, 
NOT VOTING—109. 
Allen, Miss. Clunie, Grout, McCormick, 
Arnold. Cogswell, Hall, McCreary, 
Bankhead, Connell, Heard, Moffitt, 
ks, Cooper, Ind Henderson, N. © Mudd, 
Belden, Cooper, Ohio Holman, Norton, 
n. Cothran, Hooker, Oates, 
Blanchard, Culbertson, Pa, Kerr, Pa. O'Donnell, 
wden, Darlington, Ketcham, O'Neall 
Breckinri Ark. De Lano, Y, Owen, Ind. 
Brown, J. Dibble, è, Peel, 
Browne, T. M. Dorsey, Lawler, Perry, 
Buckalew, Dunphy, wis, Phelan, 
Bunn Lind, Post, 
Cam 1. Featherston, Lodge, Price, 
ler, L Ass. Fitch, Mignet Pugsley, 
Carlisle, Flick. Maish, Raines, 
8 Flood, pear zang 
Caru Frank, n, Tex, urn, 
Catchings, Gibson, D 
. Cheatham, Gifford, $ 
Clancy, Grimes, 
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Seney, Struble, 
Sherman, Sweney, atson, Wilson, Ky. 
Shively, Taylor, J. D. Wheeler, Mich. Wilson, Mo. 

ino Taylor, Tenn. itthorne, right. 
S ý aie Wiley 
Stone, 0. Turner, Kans. Wilkinson, é 

So the motion of Mr. MCKINLEY was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question recurs upon the motion that the House 


resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
for the purpose of further considering the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce ‘ 
the revenue and equalize duties on imports. : 

The question was taken; and the Speaker declared that the ‘‘ayes’’ 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. MILLS. Lask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 91, noes 82. 

Mr. MILLS. I ask for tellers. : 

Mr. McKINLEY. I call for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken on the motion of Mr. MCKINLEY that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole; and it was decided 
in the affirmative—yeas 126, nays 103, not voting 98; as follows: 


YEAS—126, 
Adams, Co Laidlaw, Russell, 
Allen, Mich. Conger, ing, Sawyer, 
Anderson, Kans, Craig, Laws, Scranton, 
Atkinson, Pa. Cutcheon, Lehl Scull, 
Atkinson, W. Va. Dalzell, n. Simon 
McComas, Smith, II 


es, 
Belknap, Farquhar, Milliken, Stephenson, 
Bingham, Finley, Moore, Stewart, Vt. 
Bliss Flick, Morey, Stivers, 
Boothman, Funston, Morrow, Stookbri 
Boutelie, Gear, Morse, Struble, 
Brewer, Gest, Niedringhaus Taylor, E. B. 
Brosius, Grosvenor, Nute, Taylor, III. 
Brower, Hansbrough, O'Neill, Pa. homas, 
Browne, T. M, Harmer, Osborne, Townsend, Colo, 
Browne, Va. Haugen, Payne, Townsend, Pa, 
Buchanan, N. J. Henderson, III. Payson, Vandever, 
Burrows, Henderson,lowa Perkins, Waddill, 
Burton, Hermann, Peters, ade, 
Butterworth, Hill, Pickler, Walker, Mass. 
Caldwell, Hitt, Quackenbush, allace, 

Hopkins, UI, Wallace, N. Y. 

k ickham, 


il 
Clark, Wis, Kinsey, Rife, 2 Yardley, 
Cogswell, napp, well, 
Coleman, La Follette, Rowell, 


Abbott, Culberson, Tex. Kilgore, uinn 
Alderson, Cummings, Lan k R chardson, 
Anderson, Miss. 8 Lee, TS, 
Barwig, Davidson, Lester, Ga. Rowland, 
Biggs, Dibble, Lester, Va. Rusk, 
Bland, Dockery, Martin, Ind, Saye 
Blount, Dunphy, McClammy, Skinner, 
Boatner, Edmun McClellan, Springer, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Elliott, McMillin, Stewart, 
Brickner, Ellis, oRae, Stewart, Tex. 
Brookshire, Enloe, Mills, dale, 
Brunner, Fithian, Montgomery, Stump, 
Buchanan, Va. Flower, Moore, Tex. ‘Tarsney, 
Bullock, Forman, organ, Tracey, 
Bynum, Forney, Mutchler, Tucker, 
Candler, Ga. Fowler, O’Ferrall, Turner, Ga. 
Carlton, Gelssenhainer, O'Neil, Mass. Turner, N. Y. 
Chipman, Goodnight, Outhwaite, Turpin, 
Clarke, Ala, Hare, Owens, Ohio Walker, Mo. 
Clements, Hatch, Parrett, Washington, 
Cobb, Hayes, Paynter, Wheeler, Ala. 
Cothran, Haynes, Peel, Wike, 
Covert, Penington, will III. 
Cowles, Hemphill, rry, Wilson, W. Va. 
Crain, Herbert, erce, Yoder. 

isp, Hooker, ice, 


Allen, Miss. Darlington, Magner, Shively, 
Andrew, De Lano, Maish, Spinola, 
Arnold, Dorsey, Mansur, Stahinecker, 
Bankhead, wart, Martin, Tex. Stone, Ky. 
Barnes, Featherston, le Adoo. Stone, Mo. 
Belden, Fitch, 1 Sweney, 
Bergen, Flood, McCormick, Taylor, J. D. 
Blanchard, Frank, McCreary, Taylor, Tenn. 
Bowden, Gibson, Moffitt, ‘Thompson, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Gifford, Morrill, Tillman, 
Brown, J.B. Greenhalge, Mudd, Turner, Kans. 
Buckalew, Grimes, Norton, Van Schaick, 
Bunn, Grout, ates, Venable, 
Campbell, Hall, O'Donnell, atson, 
Candler, Mass, Henderson, N.C, O’Neall, Ind, Wheeler, Mich, 
Carlisle, Holman, Owen, Ind. hiting, 
Caruth, Kerr, Iowa Phelan, Whitthorne, 
Catchings, Kerr, Post, a) fey: 
Cheatham, Ke m, Pugsley, Wilkinson, 
Clancy, Lacey, Raines, Willcox 
Clunie, e, Reilly, Wilson, Ky. 
Connell, Lawler, Robe: m. Wilson, Mo, 
Wright. 


1890. 


So the motion of Mr. McKINLEY that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the tariff bill was agreed to. 

The following additional pairs were announced: : 

Mr. VAN SCHAICK with Mr. OWENS, of Ohio, on this vote. 

Mr. Post with Mr. TILLMAN, on this vote. s j 

Mr. McKINLEY. Iask unanimous consent that the recapitulation 
of the vote be omitted. 

There was no objection. : ~ 

Pending the announcement of the vote, the following business was 
transacted: 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that the committee had examined and found truly enrolled the bill 
(H. R. 10102) making an appropriation for the contingent expenses of 
the House of Representatives; when thè Speaker signed the same. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The bill (H. R. 7619) making appropriations for the support of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, and for other purposes 
was referred, with the amendments of tlie Senate, to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows : 

To Mr. GRIMES, for four days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. Morrrrr, for four days, on account of death in his family. 

To Mr. PUGSLEY, for one week, on account of important business. 

To Mr. WATSON, for ten days, on account of important business. 

TARIFF BILL. 

The result of the vote on the motion of Mr. McKINLEY was an- 
nounced as above stated. ; 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. PAYson in the chair, and resumed the consideration of the bill 

H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, and 

r other purposes. 

"The C RMAN. By order of the House, general debate on this 
bill is limited to one minute. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I have no desire to oceupy that time. Lask that 
the committee proceed with the consideration of the bill under the 
five-minute rule. k 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed to read the bill by para- 
graphs for amendment and debate under the five-minute rule. 

The Clerk began the reading, but was interrupted by R 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky, who said: Mr. Chairman, I 
desire to offer an amendment to come in immediately after the enact- 
ing clause as the section 1 of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the first paragraph must be read, 
and then the Chair will ize the gentleman. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I did not know whether by 
allowing the reading to proceed I would lose my right to offer the 
amendment. y 

The Clerk read the first paragraph of the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senale and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That on and after the Ist day of July, 1890, there 
shall be levied, collected, and paid upon all articles imported from foreign coun- 
tries, and mentioned in the edules herein contained, the rates of duty which 
are by the schedules and paragraphs respectively prescribed, namely : 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I offer an amendment to come 
in as section 1, immediately after the enacting clause. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That any citizen of the United States who shall, within the territory thereof, 
manufacture or produce any article or articles of commerce, and shall sell or 
send the same for use in any place outside the territory of the United States, 
shall be entitled to receive, from the collector of any port of entry where such 

les may be shipped, a certificate setting forth the value or values thereof, 

I such values to be verified and determined in a manner similar to that by 
which the values of imports subject to duty are now determined; and upon the 
production of such certificate at any port of entry such citizen shall be entitled 
to the admission, free of duty, of any article or articles of commerce which he 
may desire to use in the conduct of his business, personally or otherwise, to the 
extent or value set forth in such certificate. The benefits of this section shall 
extend and apply to the heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns of such cit- 
izen. It shall be the duty of the collectors and other customs officers of the 
United States to appraise articles and furnish certificates in pursuance of the 
provisions of this section. 


Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I desire to offer an amendment toline7. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
Kansas later. The gentleman from Kentucky is now entitled to five 
minutes in support of his amendment. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, this is simply 
the reverse action of the old principle of rebate. Under the system of 
rebate persons who imported into the United States certain articles 
were entitled to arebate of a portion of the duty when those articles 
were subsequently exported. This amendment simply reverses that 
principle. A person exporting from the United States articles pro- 
duced or raised in this country obtains from the collector at the port of 
exportation a certificate of the money value of that exportation, and 
upon the production of that certificate at the port of importation of the 
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articles into which the previous exports have been commuted the citi- 
zen obtains the right to make this importation free of duty. Thus a 
rebate is allowed on the imported article which represents the money 
equivalent of the American labor—the sweat, toil, and skill—embodied 
in the article which has been rted. 

Thisis the simplest mode of giving to the farmer, the manufacturer, 
or the producer of our country the amplest possible market for his prod- 
ucts, It gives him the opportunity to sell his product in America be- 
fore making the exportation; and when there remains on his hands a 
surplus for which there is no demand here he has the opportunity to 
sell this surplus wherever he can and convert it into any article that he 
may need, thus bringing into the country the true product of his labor 
as much so as the article which he has sold. 

This will relieve the agricultural depression by releasing to the farmer 
the duty of 45 per cent. as an average on the articles which he needs 
and must have. It renders unnecessary any new remedy which is 
now so eagerly sought by the depressed agriculturist. It gives to 
every manufacturer an opportunity to sell his surplus and thereby pay 
higher wages to his laborers, and to buy on equal terms with his foreign 
competitors the raw materials he is forced to import. It relieves the 
necessity of subsidy to ships because it enables the American producer 
to enter all the markets of the world as a buyer as well as a seller; and 
when we can buy without obstacle or trammel, then our commerce 
would revive, our flag would again be seen in every port, and under the 
simple power of the supreme law of supply and demand our shipping 
would again equal our need for it. 

This amendment is brief; it is intelligible; it is easy of execution, 
It cuts, it is true, in many ways, but in every way in the interest of 
the American. Under this bill as now proposed, everything sold by 
an American to a foreigner is sold at a cheaper rate than he is able to 
sell to the American consumer. Under thisamendment he sells to the 
American consumer as cheap as the articles can be sold to the foreign 
consumer. It at once gives to us that true home market which we 
all desire, for a true home market is that in which the products of 
the home can be sold, and when sold the products thus transmuted into 
money can be commuted into that which is needed, so that the pro- 
ducer as vendor can sell in the highest market and purchase as pur- 
chaser in the cheapest market that which he wants. 

Mr. Chairman, what is the market of the producer? Is it where 
he sells or where he buys, or is it not where he both sells and buys? 
He who sells what he produces at a loss and buys his necessities at an 
undue price must soon become bankrupt. He who sells at a 
profit and buys at a fair price continuously increases in wealth. 
an American producer sells in Liverpool that which he can not sell in 
America, where is his home market? And if he can not sell his 
entire product here, by what rule of fair play or justice should he be 
compelled to expend that money in p ing at increased prices in 
America those articles which he could there buy at smaller prices? 

We must sell our surplus abroad; this is an absolute necessity. If 
we could not do this, our products needed here and now sold here would 
not be sold at the prices which the producer received, and this would 
simply mean universal bankruptcy. Who is so foolish as to desire to 
close the foreign markets to our producers? Who so weak as not to 
understand that the price of our agricultural products sold here is fixed 
by the price of the surplus products sold abroad? This being so, the 
price of our breadstufis and cotton is fixed at Liverpool. 

Great Britain buys $229,000,000 of raw cotton, clothes the 35,000,- 
000 people of those islands, and exports cotton manufactures to the 
value of $307,000,000, thus making $77,000,000. Why not permit 
our cotton-raisers to bring back that $229, 000, 000 in merchandise with- 
out tax or burden? 

I therefore ask the attention of this committee to the proposition. 
It is in every way desirable to meet the present condition of thi 
It is one entitled to the consideration of the Alliances which the de- 
pression of agriculture has caused to be organized in every part of the 
country. It is a proposition which ought to meet their approval. 

Let us be frank with ourselves and frank with each other. Some- 
thing has produced the present depression in the country. We may 
utter optimistic views of the condition of the country, but this does not 
furnish us with markets; this does not bring comfort to the mortgage- 
covered homes; this does not pay interest upon the mortgages; this 
does not make the produce of the farmers sell at a price sufficient to 
pay the cost of production. 

Here is a simple remedy, not ample, I admit, not sufficient, but at 
all events it is in the rightdirection. It provides that instead of heav- 
ily taxing the product of the fields and the sweat of the farmer and the 
laborer, and excluding him from an unlimited opportunity, he shall put 
in his own pocket all the profit arising from the exchange of his prod- 
uct. I therefore ask that the committee, right on the very threshold 
of the consideration of this bill, at the very beginning of it, before it 
enters upon the consideration of schedules and details of rates, will 
see that there is in some way, at the very opening of the five-minute 
debate, an opportunity thus presented to give some remedy for the pre- 
yailing disasters and to all who are in distress by means of our eco- 
nomic, and I think unwise economic, system—one that is consistent 
with manhood, not in the shape of a bounty, that is taking from one 


man’s sweat to pay to ancther; not taxes, which are wrung from cer- 
tain people and given to other elasses; not subsidies, paid out of the 
labor of the people to dead head goods to markets where we can 
not trade because we have not the power to buy; but a remedy which 
will relieve to some extentat least the prevailing condition of distress, 

[Here the hammer fell. ] ; . 

Mr. MoMILLIN. If the gentleman from Kentucky desires to pro- 
ceed, I will ask to be recognized and yield him the time. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I shall not ask an extension 
of the time, as the debate is limited. Ido not wish to trespass. I ask 
a vote upon the amendment. 

The question was taken on the amendment of Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, 
of Kentucky. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Oh, we understand it well enough. 

The question was taken; and there were—ayes 81, noes 104. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Lask for tellers on the vote. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky, and Mr. McKINLEY were ap- 
pointed tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 83, 
noes 111. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the amendment I 
send to the desk, to come in at the end of line 7. 

Mr: ANDERSON, of Kansas. I have one to come in in line 7. 

Mr. BLAND. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. I desire to offer 
an amendment by striking out all after the enacting clause and in- 
sertina 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from New 
York to ect the ph will be first in order. 

Mr. DERSON, of Kansas. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 
I understand the amendment of the gentleman from New York is to 
come in after the word mainly,“ in line 7. I wish to propose an 
amendment to come in that paragraph prior to line 7 

The CHAIRMAN. Action upon the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York will not prevent the offering of an amendment by the 


gentleman from Kansas. 

The amendment will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert at the end of line 7, 1: 

Provided „ That articles, on importation into the United 
whether em in the free-list of this act or otherwise, shall be subject to 
and pay no less rate of duty than is or neg agin ponte by the laws of the 
éountry of export on like arti imported into country from the United 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, the p of the amendment is to 
prevent the recurrence of the acts of bad faith under which heretofore 
the United States have suffered in their dealings, principally with 
Canada. 


To illustrate: Several years ago the Canadian Parliament passed an 
act providing that certain articles should be put upon the free-list when- 
ever the United States might provide that similar articles should go 
upon our free-list. Under that provision of the law nursery stock and 
various other articles were put upon the free-list by the act of 1883. 
But, nevertheless, for five years the Canadian Government continued 
to impose duties upon nursery stock and continued to collect the same 
until 1888. 

Then, in response to a resolution introduced by myself, which I will 
here read and incorporate in the RECORD as part of my remarks, the 
Canadian Government, by proclamation issued and dated April 4, 1888, 

vided that nursery stock should thereafter be upon the free- 
ist, and it was accordingly done. Very recently however the Cana- 
dian authorities have taken nursery stock off the free-list and sub- 
jected it to duty in violation ofsuch reciprocity legislation and of such 
tion, and just upon the eve of the delivery of sales made bya 

great number of American nurserymen in Canadian quarters. 

Mr. GEAR. But it is made dutiable in this bill. 

Mr. BAKER. True. The pending bill properly proposes to restore 
nursery stock to the dutiable-list. But this difficulty arises: When- 
ever any change for the better protection of our agricultural interest is 

posed in the House, whenever the Republican undertakes to 
Tegislate upon the broad and high grounds of this bill, it has to run 
the gantlet of Democratic opposition, and hence it takes much time 
to accomplish what is desired in that direction. Meanwhile the Cana- 
dian Government can at a moment's notice take from the free-list and 
ut upon the dutiable list any article on their free-list and impose any 
desired, which, as in this case, is in violation of good faith. This 
kind of treatment we have met at the hands of the people of Canada 
for a number of years past. 

The Canadian Government has never observed in its integrity the treaty 
of Washington. Iwill quote from the recent report by the Cullom Sen- 
ate committee showing wherein they have violated the treaty of Wash- 
ington and wherein they have disregarded all their obligations to the 
re of this country, and have pursued a system of robbery, of bad 

and want of integrity. It is to prevent so far as may be in this bill 
that kind of conduct on the part of the Canadian Government that this 
amendment is proposed. 


I should say in good faith that I shall not urge its adoption now. 

It is submitted and will go in the RECORD for the consideration of the 
House later in the bill. I shall ask the committee in due time to con- 
sider it and let it come in at another place. 
Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. I would suggest that you let it 
come in at the place where it would be more appropriate. On page 125 
I think would be more appropriate, and I would suggest tothe gentle- 
man that he withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. BAKER. Ido not propose to withdraw this amendment. It 
is of great importance as a measure of self-protection. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I was going to su to my friend that 
he should either let it be considered as pending, to be called up ata 
later period for consideration, or withdraw it. I desire to submit some 
observations in that connection m k 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, when I shall have concluded my re- 
marks I will ask that it go over for the present. 

Mr. Chairman, we should remember when dealing with the tarift 
that we are dealing with the interests and welfare of our whole coun- 
try. The underlying principles of all tariff legislation are threefold: 
First, for revenue; second, for protection of home industry as against 
foreign labor and ae produce thereof; and, third, for protection against 
foreign policies. duties should, I hold, be specific rather than ad 
valorem. 

It is wellsettled that ad valorem duties invite fraud and crime, while 
specific duties promote honesty and protect in the highest degree, and 
are absolutely fair. Our revenue system, indeed the tariff system of 
our country from the beginning of the Government down, compre- 
hends at once revenue for the maintenance of the Government, pro- 
tection for home industry, and against foreign policies. 

The committee in this bill, I am glad to observe, have abolished ad 
valorem duties and established specific duties in many cases, and I have 
no doubt they have been actuated by the purpose to do so wherever 
practicable. 1 

In the remarks which I desire to submit I shall pay more especial at- 
tention to the same as affecting our relations with our Canadian neigh- 
bors on the north. Our relations with Canada, as is well known, have 
for years been the subject of unceasing discussion both in and out of 
Congress. Treatiesand reciprocal laws have been made only to be dis- 
honorably evaded and broken bythe Canadian Government. Bad faith 
has characterized in the main their treatment of our people in all their 
business dealings with them. 

The condition of affairs were such during the Fiftieth Congress that 
on the 2d day of April I introduced the following resolution: 


RESOLUTION, 


Whereas “ Her Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the senate and 
house of commons of Canada,“ did by due statutory enactment, assented to 
15, 1879, provide that any or all of the following articles, that is to say, 
ofall kinds, green fruit, hay, straw, bran, seeds of all kinds, vegetables, includ- 
ing potatoes and other roots; plants, trees, and shrubs, coal and coke, salt, hops, 
wheat, and beans, barley, rye, oats, Indian corn, buckwh and all other 
grain; flour of wheat and flour of rye, Indian meal and oatm: and floor or 
meal of any other grain; butter, cheese, fish (salted or smoked), lard, tallow, 
meats ( salted, or smoked), and lumber, may be imported into Canada free 
of duty, or at a less rate ordone is provided Angoke ia 

whenever 


of the governor in council, which may be issued 
isfaction that similar articles from 


America in Congress assembled did, by act ae March 38, 1883, duly pro- 
all kinds, 


fish, fruits, n, ripe, or dried, eggs, and a large number of articles s 
cifically named should be admitted into the — 
pequenos whereof it appears that large 
and seeds, 


eggs, tin 
1886, $1,728,000; In the year 1887, $1,827, 
products of f 


d great 
n an uan! 
the Dominion of Canada > 


have been imported into the United States 


. and has, as is al 
of duty upon man of the articles specified, 
ada from the U ted States 


such goods 
sold in 
and yio 


act first above quoted only after all the art 
mitted free of duty by United States laws: Therefo: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is Broby directed to 
report as speedily as practicable to this House the ds and quantities of goods 
and products imported into the United States from Canada free of duty during 
the past five gons, and also the quantities of similar goods and products ex- 
ported from the United States into Canada during the same period ther 
with a statement in detail, showing the amount of duties, specificand ad lorem, 

id thereon, to the end and purpose of — ony dpe irga: and of an ad- 
ustment of the differences resulting from such breach of on the part of the 
Canadian Government. - 

Resolved further. That the Committee on Ways and Means report to the House 
within ten days a bill providing: 

First. Foran ad valorem duty of 25 
and vinesof all kinds impo: into 
Canada. 


Second. For a specifie duty of 5 cents per dozen upon 

Third. Fora fic duty of I cent a pound upon all 

Fourth, That in all cases a duty 
now on the free-list whenever similar goods and 


under the laws of Canada, at a rate equal to that imposed there 


cent. upon all planta, trees, shrubs, 
e United States from the Dominion of 


so imported. 
so imported. 


beimposed n all goods and products 
. are — to duty 
under. 


coast end they have established a British steamer line and subsidized 
it at the rate of $300,000 a year; that the direct effect will undoubt- 
edly be, as it has been, to break down the American steamer lines to 
China and Japan? 

This is clearly shown by the commercial conference of the Pacific 
coast held Jast August. More than that, at the East the Dominion 
Government subsidizes a railroad across the State of Maine, at the rate 
of $186,000 a year, and has provided for a subsidized steamer line from 
St. Johns, New Brunswick, or Halifax, at the rate of $500,000 a year, 
which latter line is not yet running, but it is expected will be soon, 


United States, 

Subsequently thereto, and I believe in response to a general demand 
among their people, the following proclamation was issued by the gov- 
ernor-general in council, which I will read at length: 


deal Naben e More than this, it appears by the last annual report of the Interstate 
Canada: . Commerce Commission that the Dominion Government so legislates 
Victoria, by tbe of God, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and | that her railroads shall be able to depredate upon American railroads. > 


Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith, eto. 
To all to whom these presents shall come or whom the same may in anywise 
concern, greeting : 


I want to read right here just what they say in that respect. It is as 
tollows: 


There are practically only two t systems in Canada, the Grand Trunk sys- 
tem and the Canadian Pacific. here is, therefore, unity of control and man- 
agement, and no occasion for auxiliary associations nor for divisions of earn- 
ings, except with adjuncts in the United States. Besides, they are heavily sub- 
sidized by direct Government grants and favored by liberal allowances for trans- 
portation. They are practi iy under no restrictions imposed by their own 
statutes in respect to long and short haul traffic, but are at liberty to charge 
high rates on local business to indemnify for losses on throughor international 
business. Their managers deny with more or less emp that their local 
traffic is subjected to higher rates, but when the liberty to make such charges 
and the necessity for it co-exist, the inducement at least is strong. The provisions 
of the Canadian statute on the subject areas follows: 

“Sec, 228. The company, in fixing or regulating the tolls to be demanded and 
taken for the transportation of goods, shall, except in respect to through traffic 
to or from the United States, adopt and conform to any uniform classification 
of freight which the governor in council on the report of the minister, from time 
to time, prescribes. 

“Sec, 232. No company, in fixing any toll or rate, shall, under like conditions 
and circumstances, make any unjust or partial discrimination between different 


A PROCLAMATION, 
Ropert SEDGEWICK, 
eS ore of the Minister of Justice, Canada: i 
Whereas in and by the Revised Statutes of Canada, chapter 33, intituled An 
act ing the duties of customs,” it is amongst other things in effect en- 
acted tany or all of the following things, that is to say: Animals of all kinds, 
green fruit, hay, straw, bran, seeds of all kinds, vegetables (ineluding potatoes 
and other roots), plants, trees and shrubs, coal and coke, salt, hops, wheat, pease 
and beans, bariey, rye,oats, Indian corn, buckwheat, and all other flour of 
wheat and flour of rye, Indian meal and oatmeal, and flour or mea! ofany other 
grain, butter, cheese, fish (salted or smoked), lard, tallow, meats (fresh, salted, 
smoked), and lumbermay be importedinto ada free of duty, or at aless rate 
of — 6 than is provided by this act, upon the proclamation of the governor in 
conneil, which may be issued whenever it appears to his satisfaction that similar 
articles from Canada may be imported into the United States free of duty, or at 
arate of duty not exceeding that payable on the same under such proclamation 
when imported into Canada; 2 
And whereas it has been shown to the satisfaction of our governor in council 
that the articles hereinafter specified may now be imported from Canada into 


the United States free of duty; localities; but no discrimination between localities, which, by reason of —. 
And whereas, in the opinion of our governor in council, it is e ent that | tition by water or railway, it ia necessary to make to secure trafic, shall 
= said articles should be admitted into Canada from the United free of | deemed to be unjust or partial.” 
uty: 


This Canadian competition, at the present time, is one of the most 
troublesome questions with which we have to deal. All this, I have no 
hesitation in asserting, is mere political boss rule. The so-called pre- 
mier bosses the governor-general, the executive departments of the 
Government, and the Parliament. He is leader of the Commons, and, 
as the Senate is composed of a set of old fogies appointed for life on his 
nomination, they are noaccount at all, so far as authority is concerned. 

The Dominion Government has absolute control of the treaty-mak- 
ing power, using therein the British flag behind which she carries on 
dishonest diplomacy. The last Secretary of State discovered this to 
be the fact, for Mr. Bayard in a letter to Sir Charles Tupper said that 
he was tired of this wordy triangular duel“ and wanted more re- 
sponsible methods.“ 

Canada is guilty of repeated violations of her obligations and of in- 
decency towards the United States. I have before me the report made 
on the 2d day of this month by Senator CuLLom, from the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce—an able report—resulting from an exhaustive 
investigation, by which it appears that the Canadian Government dis- 
criminates against American vessels in her lake ports by charging an 
entrance fee of 50 cents and a clearance fee of 50 cents every time an 
American vessel visits one of her ports, whereas she charges Canadian 
vessels only 50 cents a year under a form of a license. 

This is clearly an unjust discrimination and directly in violation of 
the relations of maritime reciprocity existing between the two coun- 
tries. It is an outrage upon our people, the result of which will iney- 
itably tend to put far off any dream of my honored friend from Ohio 
[Mr. BUTTERWORTH], the hope of a commercial union; commercial 
union, through which some of our good friends on both sides of the 
House propose to give to our neighbors on the north all the rights, privi- 
leges, and benefits of membership in the Union, without any compen- 
sating duties or obligations resulting from statehood. 

I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, that any man upon this flcor will 
live to see the day when the people of this country will be willing to 
throw wide open the doors to our markets to a Government or to a 
people at whose hands we are receiving so much in the line of dishonest 
treatment and so many manifestations of bad faith. 

More than all this, Mr. Chairman, Canada has violated, over and 
over again, Article XX VII of the treaty of Washington in making a re- 
bate of canal tolls in favor of grain shipped to Montreal, It seems 
that on the 20th of February last the governor-general, by an order in 
council, renewed that arrangement for the year 1890, and, in this con- 
nection, I will quote the following, which is a matter of record: 


VIOLATION OF THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 


A flagrantand most absurd violation ofatreaty stipulation between the United 
States and Great Britain was brought to the attention of the House of Repesent- 
atives on the 4th of January, 188, in the form of a resolution submitted 
Hon. NELSON DIsGLEY, Jr.. of Maine, a gentleman always tof the 
time and commercial interests of the United States. During last three years, 
through the device of an order in council,” a rebate of 18 cents per ton has been 
allowed outof the total toll of 20 cents per ton on grain of all sorts passing 
through the Welland and St. Lawrence Canals, if shipped to Montreal. 

The long and short of this is a premium of 18 cents a ton offered by the 

ian Government in favor of the diversion of American commerce from 
seaportsand American transportation lines. An officer of the revenue 

tof Canada has innocently confessed that the object of the Dominion 
Government in „ order is to encourage trade over the St. Law- 
instead of wing it to go to American ports.“ This, however, as 


said act, and by and with the advice of our eee = res — Raya by 
e following articles, — 


com 
and ul of Shelburne, Viscount Clanmaurice and Fitzmaurice, Baron of Kerry, 
Lixnaw, and Dunkerron, in the rage of Irelan f 
most distinguished Order of. St. Michael and 
Canada and vice-admiral of the same. 

At our government house, in our city of Ottawa, this 4th day of April, in the 
year x our Lord 1888, and in the fifty- yeur of our reign. 


y command: 
J. A. CHAPLEAU, Secretary of State. 


‘Thereafter our nurserymen, who are an extensive and industrious 
ple in my district and in Western New York, went on with their 
iness, prosecuting the same successfully and satisfactorily for the 
time being, and as late as the past winter made their sales in Canada 
for spring delivery upon the basis of nursery stock being free both ways 
and in reliance upon the assurance of good faith underthe proclama- 
tion of the governor in council of the 4th day of April, just read. This 

ing, just before the time for delivery under their contracts, the Cana- 
dian authorities, under provisions of law which seemed to enable it, 
have stricken nursery stock and perhaps other articles from their free- 
list and reimposed thereon a duty, 

Of course its purpose was to subject the nurserymen of the United 
States to the loss of whatever they have to pay as duty. It was a clear 
act of bad faith and can not be defended upon any ground. If they 
had provided that the duty should be reimposed and take effect at such 
time as we should impose duties upon their nursery stock, then no 
complaint could justly be made. 

e forget, as a people, that we are in fact bounded on the North 
rather by a railroad corporation and a canal company than by a govern- 
ment. We must remember that the Canadian Government, so-called, 
is in fact quite as much a railroad corporation and a canal company as 
a government, and as such it has a recourse to all the tricks and 
cunning expedients practiced by rival carriers in wars of rates; and 
for the reasons stated, and which I shall state, I have no hesitation in 
saying that we should negotiate no more treaties with her and that 
we ought to protect American interests against Canadian competition 
under all circumstances. 

Do you know, Mr. Chairman, that the Canadian Government, so 
called, actually operates railroads which cost about $48,000,000 and 
canals which cost the Government over $52,000,000; that at the Pacific 
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explained by Mr, Drxeury on the floor of the House of Representatives, is an 
open violation of Article XX VII of the treaty of Washington, 

it was hoped that the Canadian Government would have acknowl the 
8 if not the justice of receding from this manifest breach of treaty 
obli, on, but this has not been done. On the 20th of Apt the governor-gen- 
eral in council ordered that the arrangement be continued during the season of 
navigation of 1888, The Government of the United States ought at once, in re- 
sponse to this indefensible discrimination against American commerce, to im- 
pose a tonnage tax of at least 10 cents per ton on the gross tonnage of all Cana- 
dian vessels passing through the canal at Sault Ste. Marie, the rapids in the 
strait which connects the navigation of Lake Superior with that of Lake Huron. 

This canal, with its lock 515 feet long and 80 feet wide, was constructed ata 
cost of about $4,000,000, and is now owned and operated by the Government of 
the United States. Both American and Canadian vessels are allowed to pass 
through Sault Ste. Marie Canal free of tolls. 

That the United States has rull power to order such discriminating tax upon 
Canadian vessels will be readily seen by examining Article XX VII of the treaty 


of Washington, concluded July 4, 171. At that time the canal belo: tothe 
3 of Michigan, and it was not transferred to the United States until June 5, 


= VIOLATION OF THE TRANSIT TRADE. 


After the Canadian Pacific Railway was completed in 1886 the Dominion Gov- 
ernment refused to allow grain produced in Manitoba to be transported over 
American railroads in bond” to Montreal. The movement of several million 
bushels of grain was thus restrained. This is a flagrant violation of the privi- 
lege of the “transit trade,“ under which reciprocal arrangement the railroads 
of Canada have profited ten times as much as railroads of the United States. 
The transit trade” has also been of enormous advantage to the commercial 
and industrial interests of Canada. The refusal of the Dominion Government 
to allow grain to be transported “in bond“ over American railroads has not 
been openly announced, but it has been carried out surreptitiously. 

The Ottawa authorities declare that no instructions have been issued to the 
officials in Manitoba to prevent the traflic, and the customs officials in Manitoba 
declare that no instructions have been issued to them whereby they can issue 
the necessary certificates. Such conduct is discreditable to the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, and it ought to be met by a proper retaliation on the part of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 


They finally backed down from this through fear. 
VIOLENT DIVERSION OF OUR INTERNAL AND FOREIGN COMMERCE ON THE PACIFIC 
co. 


While the “transit trade” over connecting lines in the United States and in 
Canada east of the Sault Ste. Maric embrace reciprocal commercial advantages 
to the two contiguous countries, the portion of the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
west of Winnipeg offers no such reciprocal advantages, 

The enormous subvention granted to the Canadian Pacific, and the enormous 
annual subsidy granted to the steamer line extending from Port Moody to ports 
in China and Japan, constitute the instrumentalities of a violent diversion of 
our internal and foreign commerce. At the same time our interstate- commerce 
law operates as a protection to the aims and pu of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment through its agent, the Canadian Pacific way. This whole matter 
is set forth at some length in the document entitled, Our Canadian Relation- 
ship, No. 2.“ 

REFUSING TO RECIPROCATE IN AIDING VESSELS IN DISTRESS. 


On the 4th of February, 1 the Hon. Newton W. Nutting, of New York, 
brought to the attention of the House of Representatives the that the Do- 
minion Government still refuses to accept the offer made by the United States 
by act of June 19, 1878, to allow Canadian wrecking vessels and machinery to 
assist Canadian vessels wrecked in American waters, provided a like privilege 
is extended to American wrecking vessels and machinery in Canadian waters. 
This refusal to reciprocate in a cause which appeals to the humane impulses of 
mankind is in keeping with the refusal of the Canadian Government to allow 
American fishing vessels the common privilege of seeking refuge in her ports 
in time of storm, and for replenishment and necessary repairs, 


This I believe still continues, although occasionally some attempt 
is made to repeal their act. 


REFUSAL TO OBSERVE OBLIGATIONS OF PLIGHTED FAITH. 


On the 2d of April, 1888, the Hon, CHARLES S. Baker, of Rochester, broughtto 
the attention ofthe House of Representatives perhaps the most flagrant ofall the 
recent breaches of good faith toward the United States by the Dominion of Can- 
ada, The Canadian act of Parliament of May 15, 1879, provided that a large num- 
ber of specified agricultural and other products might be admitted into Canada 
from the United States free of duty whenever the United States should admit 
similar articles from Canada free ofduty. This offer was accepted by our act of 
March hy . with ages oe to many ofthe articles mentioned. Butforfiye years 
Canada failed to place such articles upon her free: list. 

Complaint having been made through Hon, CHARLES S. BAKER by parties 
injuriously affected, Secretary Bayard brought the matter in an unofficial way 
to the attention of the Canadian Government early in March, but the minister 
of customs evaded the whole thing by asserting that the Canadian Government 
was not obl to observe the reciprocity contracted upon its own motion until 
every one of the articles enumerated by the lan act of 1879 was made free 
by. the United States. But this was manifestly absurd. as the act referred to pro» 
vides that “any and all of the following articles, ete., may be imported into 
Canada free of duty.” 

On the 28th of March Sir Peter Mitchell, of New Brunswick, called the prime 
minister 1 account on the floor of the House of Commons for his trans- 
parent act of faith. to which the imperious leader sullenly replied that the 
act was permissive, and not mandatory, its language being may be imported.“ 
and that the Canadian Government was more concerned in protecting the in- 
terest of Canada than those of the United States. The shallowness of this de- 
fense was readily exposed. But the resolution offered by Mr. BAKER in the 
House of Representatives on the 2d of April brought the Canadian chieftain to 


terms. 

Two days afterwards, namely, on the morning of the 4th of April, Sir Charles 
Tupper, minister of finance, announced on the floor of the House of Commons 
that at the instance of Lord Salisbury, prime minister of Great Britain, the ar- 
ticles made free by the act of Congress of March 3, 1883, had been placed upon 
the free-list, and at the same time Sir Charles read a telegram which he had sent 
the previous day (April 3) to Sir Lionel West, at Washington, informing him 
that on receipt of a copy of his (Sir Lionel’s) dispatch to Lord Salisbury the ar- 
ticles had been placed on the free-list, There appears to have been some re- 
markably alert diplomacy between Washi n, London, and Ottawa between 
the introduction of Mr. BAKER’s resolution in the House of Representatives on 
— 2a 1 — 5 Sir Charles Tupper's announcement in the Canadian Parliament on 

e 

But within three weeks Sir Charles Tupper, on behalf of the Canadian Goy- 
ernnent, submitted to the “Commons” a bill which so construed the words 
“any or all“ in their act of 1879 that the Canadian Government would in the 
future be able to select from any additions which aarue made to our free-list 
such goods only as it may choose to make free, clearly indicates the 


shrewdness with which the Dominion Government manages commercial inter- 
course with the United States. 
To this scheming and vacillatin; ure the United States ought 


course of proced 

to een at ones by adopting the resolution offered in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Hon, CHARLES S. y the pro; duty of 5 cents 
per dozen on r per pound u allfish. During the last fiscal 
year there were iraported from the Dominion nearly 11,000,000 dozen eggs and 
over 13,000,000 pounds of fresh fish free of duty. 

Senator CuLLom in his report barely alludes to the fishery business; 
but the wrongs under which we have suffered are matters of history. 
Let us hope that in the fullness of time there may be a friendly ad- 
justment of all these difficulties, It is a matter of record that th 
Canadian Government now denies to our people the right to ship fish 
through Canada in bond, while Canada ships millions every year through 
the United States in bond under the privileges of the transit trade 
The Dominion Government refuses to allow American fishing vessels to 
transfer cargoes in Canadian ports or to place in bond in warehouse. 

More than this, they refuse American vessels the privilege of pur- 
chasing bait, seines, or supplies in Canadian ports or to have repairs done 
except under a modus vivendi of $1.50 a ton per annum. 

More than that, they retuse American vessels shelter in Canadian 
ports, while on the other hand every one of these privileges is freely 
accorded to Canadian vessels of every description in every American 
port. Hence I say, in enacting a tariff law, we are bound to see to it 
that we protect ourselves quite as much against foreign government 
policies adopted by foreign countries in favor of their own interests, 
for in so doing we defend not only American products, but American 
labor and our agricultural interests, 


The late Daniel Manning, 88 of the Treasury, characterized the denial 
of the humanities of the sea to American fishermen by the authorities of Canada 
and Newfoundland as an act of barbarism fit only for savages.” 


The report of Senator CuLLom, to which I have referred, alludes to 
these facts and emphasizes the statement that— 

None of the above-mentioned disabilities attach to Canadian vessels in Amer- 
ican sea · ports. 

The distinguished Senator further says: 

The diversion of our commerce from American steamer lines on the Pacific 
Ocean and from the Pacific seaports of the United States seems to demand 
5 eee oa — ee hy nee as will give protection to our 

During the — 5 history of our Government the attention of American states- 
men was especially directed to the duty of protecting the shipping and commer- 
cial interests of the United States against governmental polici adopted by 
foreign countries in favor of their own interests, 

The whole scope and purpose, Mr. Chairman, of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment is not only to avail itself and the people of Canada of Ameri- 
can markets to the fullest possible extent, but they have subsidized 
steam-ship companies and railway corporations and run them under 
government authority solely in the interest of diverting trade and 
onere from our own ports and from our own transcontinental rail- 
way lines. 

I regret that I have not the time to allude more at length to this, 
but if I shall be the means of attracting the attention of Congress 
and the country to a careful consideration and proper understanding 
of the subject, I shall feel justified in my effort. 

This bill, Mr. Chairman, to my mind, as a whole, is an act to insure 
self-preservation as against the unfriendly policies of foreign Govern- 
ments, to protect us against further bad faith on the part of therailroad 
corporations and canal company’s government of our neighbors on the 
north. It is an act to maintain the dignity of American labor and pre- 
yent the spread of pauperism among the toilers in our land; to give 
permanency to our independence and perpetuate the independence of 
our nation. Its highest indorsement is the opposition of free-trade 
England and her allies on this side of the Atlantie. It may be criti- 
cised in some minor matters of detail, while the free-trade bill of the 
last Congress was commendable in pad pint and the verdict of the 
American people was against it generally and specifically, and even the 
zeal of the then British minister could not stay the verdict rendered in 
the fall of 1888. 3 

The Mills bill, which went down with the Democratic party while 
undertaking an educational campaign through the country via canal- 
boats and tally-hocoaches in 1888, would have reduced American labor 
to the level of European pauper labor. 

This bill insures the elevation of American labor and preserves our 
markets for the products thereof. It will revive agriculture and mul- 
tiply our manufacturing industries. It will prevent the displacement 
of the millions in value of our own agricultural and manufactured 
products by those of Canada and other foreign countries, encourage in- 
dustry, inspire hope and confidence, create self-reliance, and unite more 
firmly the West to the East, the South to the North, and bind together 
in greater strength the family of States, 

During the long debate on the Mills bill two years ago it was my 
privilege to 3 my honored friend from Texas an object lesson illus- 
trating the fact, previously unknown to him, that seamless socks are 
produced in this country, even in my own city, under our protective 
policy, all from protected wool. He appreciated the lesson and it has 

ept his feet warm ever since; yet the promise made to visit my city 
and see for himself the benefits and beauty of protection in that indus- 
try has not been kept. : 
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My friend, Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky, and his namesake from 
Arkansas,and others, including my friend from Mississippi LMr. ALLEN], 
were in Western New York during that campaign. ‘They came on that 
historical canal-boat educational tour, and the harvest showed increased 
majorities for the Republican policy of protection all along the line of 
their triumphant march. He and the orators on his side have, in this 
debate, assured the country that for our works in bringing forth this 
bill and passing it God and the country will call the Republican party 
tojudgment. Why, bless their souls, have they forgotten that God and 
the country passed judgment in November, 1888, and hurled him and 
his party from power upon the promise of the Republican party that 
we should do first what this bill proposes? : 

Have they read history and forgotten that every President down to 
their chief, who gave way to the present Executive in obedience to 
the judgment of God and the people, almost uniformly urged upon 
Congress the enforcement and maintenance of the very principles em- 
bodied in the pending bill? f 

Washington, in his first annual message to Congress, said: 

The advancement of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, by all proper 
means, will not, I trust, need recommendation, 

And in his eighth annual message he said: 

Congress have repeatedly, and not without success, directed their attention 
to the encouragement of manufactures. The object is of too much consequence 
ani — insure a continuance of their efforts in every way which shall appear 
e e. 4 

Jefferson, with the liveliest appreciation of and interestin all that 
pertained to the progress and advancement of agriculture, manufact- 
ures, commerce, and navigation, referred to this subject in his sixth 
annual message in the following language: 

Shall we suppress the impost, and give that advan’ to foreign over domes- 
tic manufactures? Ona few articles of more eral and necessary use, the 
suppression in due season will doubtless be right; but the great mass of the 
articles on which impost is laid are foreign luxuries purchased by those only 
who are rich, to afford themselves the use of them. Their patriotism would 
certainly prefer its continuance and application to the great purposes of the 
public education, roads, rivers, canals, and each other object.of public improve- 
ments as it may be thought proper to add to the constitutional enumeration of 
Federal power. 

Madison, in his second annual message, said: 

To a thriving agriculture and the improvements relating to it, is added a 
highly interesting extension of useful manufactures, the combined product of 
professional occupations and of household industry. How far it may be ex- 
2 to guard the infancy of this improvement in the distribution of labor 

y Hy dec peer of the commercial tariff, is a subject which can not fail to sug- 
gest itself to your patriotic reflections. 

Besides the reasonableness of saving our manufactures from sacrifice, which 
a change of circumstances ea Fe bring on them, the national interest requires 
that with respect to such articles at least as belong to our defense and our pri- 
mary wants, we should not be left in unnecessary dependence on external sup- 
pos And while foreign Governments adhere to an existing discrimination 

n their ports against our nayigation, and an equally or lesser discrimination is 
enjoyed by their navigation in our ports, the effect can not be mistaken, be- 
cause it has been seriously felt by our shipping interest, 

In his seventh annual message he made direct allusion to the im- 
portance of maintaining protection to our agricultural and manufact- 
uring interests. C 

President Monroe, in his first annual message, and again in his third 
annual message, and again in his fifth annual message, urged upon Con- 

the importance of maintaining in the highest degree the protective 
policy for the benefit of American manufactures and American labor, 

In the course of the debate the other day, while my honored col- 
league from New York [Mr. PAYNE] had the floor, he was interrupted 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], who made some state- 
ment to the effect that cabbages were not imported from foreign coun- 
tries, and that therefore it was useless to impose a duty upon foreign 
cabbages. Since then I have received a letter from a constituent of 
mine at home, which I know reflects the sentiment,of the agricultural 
community in my own district and I believe of the country generally. 
It refers especially to the agricultural product referred to by my friend 
from Illinois. I want to read this letter for the information of the 
gentleman and of all interested, because it is a clear and comprehen- 
sive statement of facts which can not be controverted, and so I will 
incorporate it in my remarks, 

It is as follows: 

May 9, 1890, 

DEAR Sin: Will you kindly send to me a copy of the proposed tariff bill now 
under consideration by the House, and also any other matter you may deem it 
proper to send relating thereto, 

I am quite interested concerning the ten articles of agriculture now newly 
contemplated being put upon the dutiable list, to know what they are and to 
what extent it is purposed they shall be protected, 

Perhaps the telling of a bit of my own e experience may not be un- 
inte ng to you in this connection, and I here give it to you. During the sea- 
son of 1888 I grew about 71,000 cabbages (10 acres) on ee arm here in the town 
of Chili. In October of that year, having about 10 car-loads ready for sale and 
being in Buffalo, I went to Potter & Williams, leading produce commission 
pate of that city, for the purpose of having them undertake the sale of my 
cabbages. 

They stated that they then had four car-loads of cabbages for sale—car-load aver- 
aging about 5,000 heads—one of them from Fairport, one from Spencerport, and 
two from Canada; thatthey thoughta few days previously that these cabbages 
were worth $150 per car, but that cabbages were being rushed in so rapidly from 
Canada that they would then gladly sell at $50 per car-load, a price entirely 
ruinous for shippers from hereabouts, as the freight from any railroad station in 
Monroe County was $17 per car. And the fact was that more than one-half the 
ee met with in the sale of this product by your constituents in ahome 
market was at the hands of our friendly enemies, the 


Last November, having forsale about 500 bushels of beans, of my own raising, I 
went to A, B. Raymond, of Brockport, this county, whois probably the buyer and 
shipper of more beans from farmers’ hands than any one else in this country, as 
youareperhapsaware, Before naming any price to me for my beans, he showed 
to me aea dozen samples of beans from Bremen and elsewhere abroad, 
saying that he could buy like the samples (which were of a class and 

uality quite like mine) in any quantity from 9 in New York 
City, for 31.70 per bushel; that mine were hence worth no more than that to 
him, less freight to or from New York City. In all the conversation he said 
nothing about the price at which American beans were offered to him, the con- 
trolling idea being the price at which foreign beans, having full privileges in 
the market, could be bought for, delivered in New York. 

Ihave been almost all my life a buyer or consumer and user of American- 
manufactured goods, and what plainer than that my neighbors, the manufact- 
urers of these goods, have been selling their goods and wares to me, for my 
use, at prices much higher in some (or perhaps most) cases because 
protected, while I was selling and they buying my produce—the product of 
my farm—at the reduced prices at which I was (and still am) forced to sell be- 
canas y my insufficient protection against thisforeign competition in our home 
marke 

lt is but fair now, surely, that myself and brother farmers shall have proper 
and full protection as to the price of our produce, against the ruinous competi- 
tion (to us) of the “‘ blarsted Canucks“ and the “ pauper labor” of Europe. 

I could give you many other instances of disadvan! we have suffered from 
for the lack of protection, as illustrated herein; but I forbear taking up further 
your Jauns x 18 5 and remain, ever, 

pectfully yo 
9 E. R. HARMON. 
Clifton, Monroe County, Ñ. Y. 
Hon, CHARLES S. BAKER, 
Washington, D. G. 


I desire to add, Mr. Chairman, that the amendment offered by me is 
in good faith, with the earnest desire that it shall be incorporated in 
this bill, whether at this point or in the administrative portion of the 
bill later on is not material to me; but itis important for the p 
I have stated, and for the present the amendment may be considered 
withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from New York is withdrawn for the present. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I offer the following amendment. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Do I understand that the 

ntleman from New York withdrew his amendment? 

Mr. BAKER. I did not withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman from New 
York to withdraw it. 

Mr, BAKER. I propose to ask leave that it shall stand for future 
consideration, 


The CHAIRMAN, The Chair would s that it would be more 
appropriate to withdraw the amendment and let it be considered at the 
proper time. 


Mr. BAKER. It goes into the RECORD? 

The CHAIRMAN, It does. 

Mr. BAKER. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. If the gentleman from New 
York will give me his attention, I have two amendments that I desire 
to offer if the amendment is to be pending, and I would like the 
amendments that I desire to offer to go into the RECORD with the 
amendment of the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BAKER. I prefer to withdraw the amendment for the present 
rather than to submit to that. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I thought the gentleman from 
New York was serious, but I suppose it is a matter for dress parade, for 
home consumption. 

Mr. BAKER. This amendment is offered in good faith and in the 
interest of protection. If that is dress parade, then let us hope for 
more from your side. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


3 inserting, in line 7, after the word “ prescribe,” as follows: 

** Provided, however, That the President of the United States is hereby author- 
ized to suspend the rate of duty prescribed for any article named in this act 
when, in his judgment, the production, manufacture, or sale of such article is 
monopolized or attempted to be monopolized or controlled by any trust or other 
combinations or agreement by persons or corporations in the United States.” 


Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, the doctrine of 
tection consists of two great principles. The first is that where a duty 
is placed upon an article or when the duty is increased at the first and 
as a consequence of the duty the price of that articleis increased to the 
consumer, The next great principle is that because of this increased 
price you induce persons in this country to engage in the manufacture 
of that article, and by competition between them that you ultimately 
lower the price to the consumer. These two principles of the doctrine 
of protection are to it what the two legs of a carpenter’s compasses are 
to the latter: take away either and the instrument is destroyed. 

I believe in both of these principles thoroughly. Suppose, however, 
that by a combination of the manufacturers in our country all compe- 
tition between them is eliminated; then the consumer receives no ben- 
efit whatever. In that case the duty is simply a direct tax. Now, we 
all know the tendency in this decade of men and corporations to enter 
into trusts and combinations, and I propose by this amendment to serve 
notice upon them that we place in the hands of the President the 
power to remove the duty on any article and suspend it at any time 
when a combination is made so as to increase the price of the article 
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totheconsumer. Probably this power would never be exercised by any 
President. ‘The mere fact that he might wield it would prevent trusts, 
Where manufacturers by combination destroy competition I am in favor 
of removing all duties and of obtaining the competition of foreign 
nations. 

It seems to me that by adopting this amendment you will, in the 
first place, carry out the full doctrine of protection, because unless you 
have competition between the manufacturers you do not have real pro- 
tection, especially of the consumer, The whole doctrine of protection 
walks on these two principles; von can not strike a circle with one 
leg of the dividers; while you must give protection to the home manu- 
facturer, at the same time we must have competition between the manu- 
facturers for the benefit of the consumer. You must have some such 

vision as this to fully carry out the true doctrine of protection, and 
ing in favor of protection I submit this amendment. 

Mr. MILLS. Iam very glad to see that my iriend from Kansas takes 
steps to try to prevent the formation of trusts in this country, and I 
hope that he will be sustained on this question on the other side of the 
House. He certainly will be by this side of the House. I ask our 
friends to vote for his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on this amendment is exhausted. 

Mr.MoMILLIN. I move to strike ont the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I hate to discourage the patriotic spirit that is dis- 
part by my distinguished friend from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON], but 

t forces me to announce to him in advance that his party is in the 
majority, and that there is no earthly hope that he will get any relief 
in the direction he seeks from that party. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Did you give it two years ago? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Lou defeated all relief that we proposed two years 

. We tried to relieve you. 

Mr. BAKER. The people of the country defeated you. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The people of the country will look out for you, 
and you had better look out for yourself. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BAKER. The people of the country defeated it, too. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The people of the country will look after you. 
You continue your record, my friend from New York. You got up 
here awhile ago and offered an amendment. Why did not you stand 
by your own amendment? Why did you withdraw it under fire? 

Mr. BAKER. I propose to stand by it and to have it in the bill, too. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. You do? 

Mr. BAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Why did not you do it, then? 

Mr. BAKER. We will have it in the bill in the proper place. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Why did not you stand by it, then? 

Mr. BAKER. I did not want it at that place. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Now, before you advise us or threaten us as to 
what the country is going to do, you look after your own backbone a 
little, [Laughter.] Now, Mr. Chairman, I hate to do anything that 
would discourage one who turns his face in the right direction, as does 
my friend from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON], but if he will look through 
the different schedules of this bill he will see that there is no destruc- 
tion of a trust in it anywhere, but that under this bill the trusts will 
revel and get higher profits than they get now. Look at jute, for in- 
stance. There is a reduction of the duty on the raw material, and yet 
an increase in the duty placed upon some of the goods made of the raw 
material. I would be very glad to help my friend to keep up this war- 
fare that he is making upon trusts, but he is in the wrong crowd; the 
wrong people are in the majority; the wrong people have got control; 
and on a bill which puts more than $50,000,000 additional duties upon 
the schedules embraced in it his party are not going to help him to de- 
stroy trusts. The gentleman will see whether I am correct in that pre- 
diction or not, We on this side will do all we can in that direction, 
but the gentleman is destined to defeat. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, the country waited patiently 
four years for something to be done by the Democratic party in this 
House in reference to trusts. Nothing was done. We have already in 
this Congress at this session (and most of our friends on the other side 
have fallen in with us) passed a bill to regulate trusts, which is the 
first legislation we have had on the subject. I am opposed to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON] for the 
reason that I believe it is not the purpose of this bill, or of any bill that 
will be passed by the Republican party, to prevent fair competition by 
foreign producers of articles that we need; but I think we should not 
put a provision in this bill which would have the effect of not only 
striking a blow at men in this country who might combine for the pur- 
pe of evading the law, which, I hope, will soon be on the statute-book 

relation to trusts, but which would also strike an injurious blow at 
every man who might be engaged legitimately in the production of arti- 
cles entering into competition with foreign products, 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate upon this amendment is exhansted. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I withdraw the formal amendment. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I renew it. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] says there will be nothing done with 
trusts. There was something done with trusts and by trustsin the 
Fiftieth Congress. The leader of the greatest trust, the most ambi- 
tious and extortionate trust, this country ever saw, eame to this Cap- 


itol, marched into the dark chamber where the gentleman and his asso- 
ciates were conspiring to crush the industries of this country, and, 

figuratively, took him by the head and shook out of the Mills bill 
cheap sugar and all the other articles upon which trusts were likely to 
be formed. 

Mr. MILLS. I want to say to the gentleman from Ohio that that 
statement is false. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I want to 
say to the gentleman that that statement is false. Every word of it is 
false. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Ah, Mr. Chairman, we hear the old plantation 
slogan again. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MILLS. And you will hear it whenever you tell a falsehood. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. We hear the old tocsin, the old slogan, the crack 
of the old plantation whip again. It comes up with the same old 
sound. [Applause on the Republican side.] A man who, at the head 
of a great committee, put his name upon a bill and sunk his party into 

litical oblivion ought to feel ontraged when he is reminded of it. 

Applause on the Republican side.] I say that I have only repeated 
what was the current history of the time. 

Mr. MILLS. ‘Current history“ started by your party. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And the plantation manners of the gentleman 
who made a speech in New Haven during the last campaign [Mr. 
MIL] will not drive me from my position. I will not "soak my 
head. 

Mr. MILLS. Nothing can drive you from a position of falsehood 
when you take it. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Now, Mr. Chairman, it is sufficient to say that 
at all events the interests of the sugar trust were carefully preserved 
in the Mills bill. Men came here from every direction and pro 
to try the experiment of breaking down one trust by the reduction of 
the tariff upon a staple commodity that was imported from abroad, and 
the Democratic party refused to do it. 

Mr. McoMILLIN. Will the gentleman let me ask him a question? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. If you will do it in parliamentary language, 
[Laughter.] I do not propose to be interrupted by the shotgun 
policy or the bulldozer’s whip. [Applause on the Republican side and 
in the galleries, ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to say that applause in the 
galleries will not be permitted. Citizens in the galleries are there by 
the courtesy of the House of Representatives, and they are expected 
to listen respectfully to what transpires on the floor. The Chair hopes 
= suggestion will be sufficient to prevent such manifestations here- 
after. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Thoped, Mr. Chairman, that my general demeanor 
was sufficient to assure the gentleman from Ohio that my Janguage 
would be parliamentary. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I had no fears except as to the effect upon the 
gentleman of evil communications. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I have been associated with my friend from Ohio 
[Mr. GROSVENOR] from time to time. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. You are a good deal nearer to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. MILLS]. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McMILLIN. The gentleman from Ohio has been talking about 
trusts. I want him to explain how it is that since the bill which is 
now under consideration, the McKinley bill, was reported the sugar- 
trust securities have risen more than ten millions, and rose six millions 
while the discussion was going on last week. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Now, if the gentleman will tell me how it hap- 
pened that during the ascendency of a Democratie majority the sugar 
trust was formed and the sugar certificates became worth the fabu- 
lous prices that they have attained, I will answer him. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The sugar trust and the jute trust, and various 
other trusts, were formed under high tariff laws inaugurated by the 
Republican party, which we were unable to repeal on account of the 
Republican Senate. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And now when we are trying torepeal the sugar 
duty, it is said the value of the sugar trust certificates is running up. 
That answers the Whole of the gentleman’s argument at once. It 
shows that the tariff has not anything to do with this matter whatever, 
Now, will the gentleman from Tennessee answer me a question? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Will you answer me whether in the last Con- 
gress—I do not want to approach my friend from Texas until he gets 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I will answer if the gentleman will ask the ques- 
tion in a parliamentary way. [ Laughter. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I will try to do that, inasmuch as I am putting 
the question to a gentleman who seems to understand parliamentary 
language. Is it not a fact that the Committee on Ways and Means in 
the last Congress changed the sugar schedule the day following the 
visit of Mr. Havemeyer, of New York? 

Mr. McMILLIN. It is not true, so far as I know, that Mr. Have- 
meyer was in the city of Washington the day before, or two days be- 
fore, nor do I remember what day before, that was done. I will state 
broadly it was never doue in consecuence of his visit. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Did he not visit your committee? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Never, that I ever heard of. 
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Mr. GROSVENOR. Did he not visit certain members of your com- 
mittee? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Never, that I ever heard of, and I do not believe 
he did; and all this stuff about that schedule having been arranged in 
consequence of his visit is absolutely false. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as I have consumed bolt qoM of the gentleman’s 
time, I will take the floor in my own right yield to him, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not recognize the propriety of 
that practice. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. The gentleman had admonished meso much about 
courtesy—and Iam glad to have the admonition—that I supposed the 
Chair would concur in bis admonition. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not a question of courtesy; it is a question 
of the rules. 

Mr. MILLS, I will take the floor and yield the gentleman from 
Ohio a part of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on the amendment of the gentleman 
from Ohio is exhausted, and, as the Chair understands, the amendment 
is withdrawn. Does the gentleman from Texas renew it? 

Mr. MILLS. I renewit, and will yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. During the pendency of the Mills bill in the 
House of Representatives 

The CHAIRMAN. At the commencementof the five-minute debate 
upon this bill the Chair desires it understood that the rules of the 
House must be enforced. The rule is explicit that when an amend- 
ment is offered under the five-minute rule the debate on each side is 
limited to five minutes. While in former Congresses the practice has 
obtained of occasionally allowing a gentleman to be recognized as yield- 
ing his time to another and thus extending the debate, the Chair is 
not inclined to recognize that practice as permissible under the rules 
now prevailing, unless by unanimous consent, 

Mr. MILLS, Then I will take the floor now, and afterwards the 

tleman from Ohio can move an amendment for the purpose of reply. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas is ized. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I regret very much that at the com- 
mencement of this debate anything of a personal character should have 
been thrown into it. Idid notintend to bring into it anything of that 
sort. I intended, and now intend, so far as I am concerned, to discuss 
this question as one affecting the public revenues and the public policy 
of the country. I do not intend to assail any gentleman, Mr. Chair- 
man; I do not believe there is any gentleman of the majority of the 
Ways and Means Committee who has been improperly approached in 
order to obtain advantages in the formation of this bill. I will do those 
gentlemen that credit. 5 

Mr. McKINLEY. And I want to say that I do not believe any 
member of the majority of the Committee in the last House was im- 


properly approached. [Applause. 
Mr. MILLS. Now, then, Mr. dle dnn, for the fuct, the law, and 
the testimony.” 


We have been told about what the sugar trust procured in the last 
Congress. In our bill presented to this House we allowed on sugars 
between 13 and 16 (the same classification as that preserved in this bill) 
a compensating duty for the duty advanced by the refiner and two- 
tenths of acent for refining. In the bill which our friends have brought 
before the House they have free sugar and four-tenths of a cent for re- 
fining. They allow the sugar trust exactly 100 per cent. more than 
we allow them. ~ 

Now, they talk about what advantages were procured by Mr. Haye- 
meyer and others in the last Congress. Isay, upon my honor as a gen- 
tleman, what my friends have said, that Mr. Havemeyer never opened 
his mouth to me on the subject of sugar. It was his right, as it was 
the right of every citizen of this Government, to appear before that 
committee and make his statement, as others make theirs before the 
different committees of this House. But he did not come before that 
committee at all, so far as I know. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Is it nota fact that Mr. BRECKINRINGE stated 
on the floor of the House that he had been before the committee 

Mr. MILLS. Mr, Havemeyer and Mr. BRECKINRIDGE may have 
had a conversation 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. 
refer to this Mr, BRECKINRIDGE? 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I mean Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. 

Mr. McRAE. He did not state that either. 

Mr. MCMILLIN, He stated he never was before that committee 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. But that he had a conversation with Mr. 
Havemeyer. 

Mr. MILLS. That is quite another thing. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. One moment, with the con- 
sent of the gentleman from Texas. Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Ar 
is absent from the House, Does the gentleman from Iowa mean to 
intimate—let us be frank with each other—that on the floor of this 
House the gentleman from Arkansas made any admission that touched 
his character as a gentleman or a Representative? 

Mr. KERR, of 13 Why, Mr. Chairman, I am free to say that 


Does the gentleman from Iowa 
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such a suggestion, but I believe all the members of that committee were 
honorable gentlemen. But I will go further than that and say I do 
not know a man on the other side that Ido not think is an honorable 


man. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Then why should the gentle- 
man have asked such a question, which could only have meant to cast 
some sort of insinuation upon the character of the Representative from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Because they permitted themselves to be in- 
fluenced by the sugar trust the same as other men have been. 

Mr, MILLS. Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. A moment further, with the 
consent of the gentleman from Texas. I did not catch the last re- 
3 2 the gentleman from Iowa. Will he be kind enough to re- 
peat i 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I said that the committee permitted them- 
selves to be inflnenced in the interest of the sugar trust, the same as 


other men are infinenced. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. The statement of the gentle- 


man is simply a demonstration of the mode in which he looks at great 


public questions, and as to us it is absolutely gratuitous and without 
foundation. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Well, I think the public understand it. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I have no doubt the public 
do understand it, and I will say to the gentleman that I would have a 
ey low opinion of the public if I did not think they did understand 

t 


Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Well, the record shows the fact. 

Mr. MILLS. Now, I want to impress upon the country, not only for 
our own vindication, but for the vindication of others who may beas- 
sailed unjustly while engaged in making up bills of like character, that 
I find sugar has under the bill now pending 100 cent. more protec- 
tion than it had under the bill proposed in the Fiftieth Congress, two- 
tenths of 1 per cent. a pound; and I do hope in the further discussion 
of this measure that we will abstain from accusations of different per- 
sons on the floor or insinuations upon any member in regard to the 
pending question, and let us discuss the matter, Mr. Chairman, on its 
merits, and on its merits alone, and as far as I am concerned it will be 
satisfactory. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee rose informally; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following titles; 
which concurrence was requested: 

A bill (S. 179) granting a pension to Ellen Courtney; 

A bill (S. 353) granting a pension to Mrs. A. J. Horton; 

A bill (S. 400) granting a pension to Frank D. Worcester; 

A bill (S. 437) granting a pension to Benjamin W. Batts; 

A bill 8 577) granting a pension to Laura J. Ives; 

A bill (S. cat granting a pension to Mrs. Ellen Hand; 

A bill (S. 639) granting a pension to Thomas Redmond, late private 
Company K, Fourth United States Infantry; 

A bill 6 665) granting a pension to Hepza Hobson Werden; 

A bill (S. ess granting increase of pension to Hugh Brady; 

A bill (S. 759) granting a pension to Thomas H. Hopkins; 

A bill (S. 821) granting a pension to Mary Pollock; 

A bill 68 1149) granting a pension to Ann G. Blackington; 

A bill (S. oe granting a pension to Levi B. Smith; 

A bill (8. 1236) granting a pension to Mary A. Mykins; 

A bill (S. 1240) granting a pension to Jennie H. Coghill; 

A bill (S. 1298) granting a pension to Anna Platt; 

A bill (S. 1308) granting a pension to Adelaide E. Spurgeon, army 
nurse; 

A bill (S. 1480) granting a pension to Wick Morgan; 

A bill (S. 1541) granting a pension to Mary White; 

A bill (S. 1554) granting a pension to Eveline H. Noyes; 

A bill (S. 1602) granting a pension to Wells C. Harrell; 

A bill (S. 1608) granting a pension to Sallie E. Richards; 

A bill (S. ion granting a pension to Louisa M. Sholl; 

A bill (S. 1675) increasing the pension of Jacob Pitner, late private 
Company K,,One hundred and ninety-second Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teers; 


= k 
A bill (S. 1932) granting a pension to Rebecca McDonald; 

A bill 6 1973) granting a pension to Mary A. Hooke; 

A bill (S. 2925 granting a pension to Amanda Watson Bowler; 

A bill (S. 2043) granting a pension to Edgar M. Cherry; 

A bill (S. 2143) granting an increase of pension to Henry Strawbridge; 
A bill (S. 2240) granting a pension to Ruth W. Hodgman; 

A bill 8 2266) granting a pension to Mary A. Neweomb; 

A bill (S. 2386) granting a pension to John Connolly; 

A bill 2 2407) for the relief of Mary A. Doud; 

A bill (S. 2411) granting a pension to Eugenia B. Tabler; 

A bill (S. 2420) granting a pension to Jane Wood, widow of Clay- 


not only have I too high an opinion of Mr, BRECKINRIDGE to make | borne Wood, late of Company C, Thirty-third Ohio Infantry Volunteers; 
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A bill (S. — granting a pension to Carrie M. Miller; 


A bill (S. 2438) placing the name of Lena Neuninger on the pension- 


roll; 

A bill (S. 2493) granting a pension to John Swearer; 

A bill (8. 20 granting an increase of pension to Henry Sprague; 

A bill (S. 2720) granting a pension to Mrs. Elizabeth A. Baker; 

A bill (S. 2736) granting a pension to Jonathan D. Hale; 

A bill (S. 2753) granting a pension to Polly McArthur; 
bill (S. 2832) for the relief of Jesse II. Strickland; 
bill (S. 2917) for the relief of Elizabeth R. Purviance; 
bill (S. 2971) granting a pension to Caroline Huddell White; 
bill (S. 2972) granting a pension to Susan C. White; 

bill (S. 3046) granting a pension to Fanny L. Davis; 
bill (S. 3053) granting a pension to William H. Ballard; 
bill 8. 3101) granting a pension to Anne Rodgers Macomb; 

A bill (S. 3145) granting a pension to Samuel Miller; 

A bill (S. 3158) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Ellen W. 
Thornton, widow of the late Capt. James S. Thornton, United States 
Navy; 

A bill (S. 3342) granting a pension to Andrew Hopper; 

A bill 8 3366) granting a pension to Sarah J. Alexander; 


A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A b 
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A bill (S. 3450) granting a pension to Mrs. Elizabeth Stewart; 

A bill (S. 3490) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. Cham- 
berlin; > 

A bill (S. 3635) granting a pension to George Blum 

A bill (S. 20) granting right of way across United ‘States lands in 
St. Augustine, Fla. 

A bill (S. 248) for the erection of a public building at Tampa, Fla. ; 

A bill (S. 376) authorizing the Secretary of War to purchase a lot i in 
the city of St. Augustine, Fla., for military purposes; 

A bill (S. 498) to authorize the Brightwood Railway Company to con- 
struct a branch line to Tacoma; 

A bill (S. 682) to continue in force the provisions of an act approved 
March 2, 1885, and entitled ‘‘An act to protect the fish in the Potomac 
River in the District of Columbia, and to provide a spawning-ground 
for shad and herring in the said Potomac River;“ 

A bill (S. 1518) for the relief of Orin R. McDaniel; 

A bill (S. 1618) for the relief of Margaret Kennedy; 

A bill (S. 1641) to empower Robert Adger and oba to bring suit in 
the Court of Claims for rent alleged to be due them; 

A bill (S. 1904) to provide for railroad crossings in the Indian Terri- 
tory; 

A bill (S. 2690) to provide for the construction of a wagon-road through 
the military reservation of Fort Canby, in the State of Washington, and 
for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 2648) granting right of way to the Junction City and Fort 
Riley Street Railway Company into and upon the Fort Riley military 
reservation, in the State of Kansas, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 3064) to establish a fog-signal at or near Cuckold’s Island, 
at the entrance to Booth Bay Harbor, otherwise known as Townsend 
Harbor, Maine; 

A bill (8. 3116) to punish the carrying or selling of deadly or dan- 
gerous weapons within the District of Columbia; 

A bill (S. 3143) to provide and equip a steam-vessel to be used in 
the collection district of Puget Sound; 

A bill (S. 3280) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to ascertain 
damages resulting to any person who had settled upon the Crow Creek 
and Winne reservations in South Dakota between February 27, 
1885, and April 17, 1885; and 

A pill (S. 3640) to amend section 19 of an act entitled ‘‘An act to 
regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. 1019) granting a pension to David A. Lippy; 

A bill (H. R. 1045) granting a pension to Emily T. Pottle; 

A bill (H. R. 1114) granting a pension to Mary A. Holland; 

A bill (H. R. 1116) granting a pension to Clara M. Owen; 

A bill (H. R. 1246) granting a pension to Ann E. Mussman; Š 

A bill (H. R. 1400) for the relief of Patrick Culhan; 

A bill (H. R. 1456) granting a pension to Ira E. Smith; 

A bill ir R. 1471) granting a pension to Laura A. Yourtee; 

A bill (H. R. Prey granting a pension to John McCool; 


A bill (H. R. 1581) granting an increase of pension to Andrew J. Fer- 


n; 

A bill (H. R. 1286) granting a pension to Augustine McLaughlin 
CALD (H. R. 1622) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Sallie F. 

ard; 

A bill (H. R. 1633) granting an increase of pension to Abram Duryee; 

A bill (H. R. 1670) granting a pension to Sarah Hamilton; 

A bill (H. R. 1672) granting a pension to Margaret P. Minteer; 

A bill (H. R. 1865) granting a pension to John Nagle; 

A bill (H. R. 1987) granting a pension to Mary A. Kersly; 

A bill (H. R. 2007) granting a pension to the widow of Adam Shrake; 

A bill (H. R. 2131) granting a peasion to Gustavus Alonzo Draper; 

A bill (H. R. 2133) granting a pension to Betsy F. Newhall; 


May 12, 
A bill R. 2051) granting a pension to Allen McCowan; 
A bill ts R. . granting a pension to W. S. Lohe; 
A bill (H. R. 2356) granting a ion to Matthew J. J. Cagle; 
A bill (H. R. 2435) increasing the pension of Mary Minor Hoxey; 
A bill (H. R. 2722) granting a pension to Mary Ann Trainor, widow 
of Francis Trainor, deceased. 
A bill (H. R. 2738) granting a pension to Christiana Schneider; 
A bill (H. R. 2769) granting a pension to Isaac Clark; 
A bill H R. = granting a pension to Edwin 8. Furman; 
A bill (H. R. 2824) granting a pension to Charles A. Platz; 
A bill (H. R. 2837) granting a pension to Alvira A. Edwards; 
A bill (H. R. 2989) granting a pension to Mrs. Martha E. Jones; 
A bill . R. 3058) granting a pension to George L. Brightley; 
A bill (H. R. 3108) granting a pension to Levi M. Lincoln; 


A bill (H. R. 3208) to place the name of Pauline Bichweiler on the 
pension-roll; 

A bill . R. 3404) for the relief of John Curran; 

A bill (H. R. 3530) to grant a pension to Huldah Burton; 

A bill (H. R. 3536) to grant a Pension to Samuel L. Dark; 

A bill (H. R. 3543) to grant a pension to John Green Reed; 

A bill a R. 3545) granting a pension to Harriet F. Bowers; 

A bill (H. R. 3574) granting a pension to Mary E. Tipton; 
i 1 bill (H. R. 3583) to pension Samuel Wyrick for service in the In- 

n war; 

A bill (H. R. 3584) to pension William J. Dunn ſor service in the 
Indian war; 

A bill (H. R. 3586) to pension William B. Carter for service in the 
Indian war; 

A bill (H. R. 3588) to pension Mary J. Mann, widow of John W. 
Mann, who served in the Indian War; 

A bill (H. R. 3591) granting a pension to Mary J. Nottage; 

A bill (H. R. 3594) for the relief of Mary Conley; 
R. 3596) for the relief of Harriet E. Brown; 
. 3740) granting a pension to Lucy H. M. ‘Norman; 
3961) to increase the pension of Stephen Cooper; 
ie for the relief of Daniel W. Parrish; 

4027 granting a pension to William A. Merriwether; 

4028) granting a pension to Agnes Vetter; 
4038) granting a pensions 7 shapes Fitzgerald; 
4046) to pension Mary Bail: 
4102) granting a pension 5 Flizabeth Heckler; 
i Bae granting a pension to H. G. Church; 
4127) granting a pension to Rhoda Williams; 
oF tie 
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granting a pension to Esther G. Bryant; 
4200 ae easier an increase of pension to Albert Mabb; 
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A bill (H. 


5 granting a pension to Mary C. Upton; 

À R. 4393) ey the relief of Mary Dockham; 

R. 4414) for the relief of Wesley W. Taylor; 

K. 4422) to increase the pension of Lucian L. Sanborn; 
KR. 4423) to grant a pension to Lucinda A. Clark; 

R. 4441) granting a pension to Eveline M. Alexander; 

A bill (H. R. 4482) granting a pension to Barbara Schnappinger; 

A bill (H. R. 4527) granting a pension to Daniel M. Dull, late a sol- 
dier of the Mexican war; 

A bill (H. R. 4531) for the relief of William D. Hummer; 

A bill (H. R. 4532) for the relief of Thomas N. Maxwell; 

A bill (H. R. 4789) granting a pension to George Dodge; 

A bill (H. R. 4808) granting a ion to Roxanna Finch; 

A bill (H. R. 4810) to pension Christina Edson for meritorious serv- 
ices rendered the Government during the Indian wars in the Oregon 
Territory, now the State of Oregon; 

A bill (H. R. 4811) to pension William G. Hill; 

A bill (H. R. re to pension Eli J. Youngheim; 

A bill (H. R. 4862) granting a pension to William H. Coppinger; 

A bill (H. R. 4866) granting a pension to Ida L. Martin; 

A bill (H. R. 4868) granting a pension to Henrietta Indd; 

A bill (H. R. 5081) to pension Helen A. Moore; 

A bill (H. R. 5082) to pension Polly Robinson; 

A bill (H. R. 5083) to pension Emily G. Mills; 

A bill H R. 5} granting a pension to Allen Coons; 

A bill (H. R. 5299) for the relief of Chloe Cooper; 

A 105 (H. R. 5309) to place the name of Mary Welch upon the pen- 
sion- ro 

A bill (U. R. 5617) granting a pension to Henry Bloomfield; 

A bill (H, R. 5456) to increase pension of Richard W. Spain, late ser- 
geant Company A, Second Dragoons, United States Army; 

A bill (H. R. 5618) granting a pension to Malvina P. Fletcher, widow 
of John P. Fletcher, late private Company D, First Michigan Engi- 
neers; 

A bill G R. 5626) granting a pension to Hannah Ward; 

A bill (H. R. 5632) granting a penson to Sarah Sheldon; 

A bill (H. R. 5739) increasing pension of Sophia Schimmelfennig, 


widow of Alexander Schimmelfennig, late brigadier-general and major- 
general by brevet; 

A bill (H. R. 5798) for the relief of Alexander Thompson; 

A bill (H. R. 5849) granting a pension to Catharine Sapp; 

A bill (H. R. 5862) granting a penion to Margaret Z. Austin; 

A bill (H. R. 5886) granting a on to David Deans; 

A bill (H. R. 5905) to pension Thomas K. Edwards for service in the 
Indian war; 

A bill (H. R. 5906) to increase the pension of James C. Copeland; 

A bill (H. R. 6078) granting an increase of pension to Frank Tray- 


nor; 

A bill (H. R. 2200 granting a pension to Samantha Williams; 

A bill (H. R. 6401) granting a pension to Mrs. Fanny W. Mudgett, 
dependent mother; 

A bill (H. R. 6568) increasing the pension of Mrs. Dorothea D. Yates; 

A bill (H. R. 9725 increasing the pension of Walter P. Harrison; 

A bill (H. R. 6775) to pension R. C. Martin for services rendered in 
the war with Mexico; 

A bill (H. R. 6825) granting a pension to Mary H. Wood; 

A bill (H. R. 6871) for the relief of Napoleon B. McKay; 

A bill 1 R. 6875) granting a pension to Eliza Marcy; 

A bill (H. R. 6914) pensioning Harriet B. White; 

A bill (H. R. 6915) granting a pension to Douglass Smith; 

A bill (H. R. 7078) granting a pension to Mary B. Stidger; 

A bill (H. R. 7101) granting a pension to Joseph Perkins; 

A bill (H. R. 4 — granting a pension to Harman Day; 

A bill (. R. 7336) granting a pension to Charles Kernan; 

A bill (H. R. 7414) granting a pension to Washington F. Short; 

A bill (H. R. 7685) granting a pension to Julia E. Phillips; 

A bill H. R. nt granting a pension to Allen Feathers; 

A bill (H. R. 7765) granting a pension to James F. Irwin; 

A bill (H. R. 7878) granting a pension to Irene D. Swan; 

A bill (H. R. 7953) granting a pension to Barbara Langstaff; 

A bill (H. R. 8087) granting a pension to Johnson Reddick; 

A bill (H. R. 9041) to increase pension of William Hamill; 

A bill (H. R. 9205) to grant a pension to Julia A. Erskine; 

A bill (H. R. 3872) to amend section 2599 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, designating ports of delivery in the district of Michi- 
gan; and 

A bill (H. R. 6419) to amend section 2294 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that the Senate had „with 
amendments in which concurrence was requested, bills of the following 
titles: 

A bill pr R. 1282) for the relief of John Dehart; 

A bill (H. R. 3381) for restoration to the pension-rolls of Nelson G. 
Edwards; 

A bill (H. R. 4030) granting a pension to Mary Ann Allan; 

A bill E R. 4424) granting a pension to Fannie E. Woodbury; 

A bill ber R. 4863) granting a pension to John Carter; 

A bill (H. R. 5206) granting a pension to Catlena Lyman; and 

A bill (H. R. 6688) asking an increase of pension for Mary H. Nichol- 
son. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 401) to provide for the construction of a 
public building at the city of Alexandria, State of Louisiana, asked a 
conference with the House on the bill and amendments, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. GIBSON, Mr. SPOONER, and Mr. SQUIRE conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


TARIFF BILL. 


The Committee of the Whole resumed its session. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, let us see how this outrage hap- 
pened in the House on this special occasion. The gentleman trom 
‘Tennessee warned this side of the House and warned the country that 
there would be nothing done that would have any injurious effect upon 
the development of trusts, because the House of Representatives had a 
majority which was Republican; and proceeding in that vein he 
charged by fair implication hypocrisy upon this side of the House in 
their professions. I took occasion in connection with that to repeat 
atale which has been repeated on this point for a long time and which 
has never before been denied, and upon that statement am content to 

o to the country, And I would suggest to gentlemen who are taking 

k charges which have not been made by anybody here that it would 

be well for some of them to revise some of their public utterances on 
the stump in the campaign of 1888, 

Nobody charged that anybody was improperly approached on that 
subject, The charge is that the Democratic party professed to the 
country that a protective tariff was a direct stimulus of trusts, and that 
when they had an opportunity to strike a blow with the weapon they 
said was effective against the most outrageous trusts the country 
ever saw they did not doit. That was the charge. That is all Isaid. 
That is what I said then and what I say now. It has not been denied. 
It is a publicly recognized fact, and I do not thank anybody for apolo- 
gizing for any utterances I did not make. I made no complaint that 


gentlemen ‘‘ were charged 
therefore, for anything of the kind that has occurred here. 
But if gentleman intend that this debate is to be carried on by hurl- 


with this or that, and there is no necessity, 


ing personal attacks at me for the purpose of driving me out, they might 
as wo change their tactics now as at any other time, for it will have 
no effect. 

Now, what is the result of this whole a; ent? It is not true that 
a protective tariff stimulates and develops or brings about a con- 
dition that gives the trust a favorable foothold in the nation or the 
United States. But it istrue that the Democratic party, knowing that 
fact, has signally failed to apply their own remedy. That is the argu- 
ment I am making, and I only want to add, Mr. Chairman, that the 
first bill ever aimed at the trusts in this country was introduced by a 
Republican Senator, was passed by a Republican Senate and passed by 
a Republican House, and became a law by the signature of a Repub- 
lican President. It doesnot lie, therefore, in the mouth of anybody to 
say that the Republican 9 5 is stimulating trusts. 

The CHAIRMAN, e Chair will regard the pro forma amendment 
of the gentleman from Texas as withdrawn. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I renew it. I desire and only desire, 
Mr. Chairman, to allay the fears of my friends on the other side by 
bringing to them the good news that in view of the assured fact that 
the McKinley bill, so-called, will be the law of the land within forty 
days, the staple farm products in this country have advanced and are 
advancing in prices. The people are becoming satisfied that this bill 
is a death-blow to the trusts and free-trade combines, and consequently 
everybody, atleast west of the Alleghany Mountains, is perfectly sat- 
isfied and happy at the prospect. “fDerisive applause on Democratic 
side.] I have no doubt that with the e of this and other con- 
templated bills will come the death of trusts which they pretend so 
much to fear. In view of coming protection, the prices of farm products 
are safely and certainly advancing. In my own district, of four coun- 
ties, with 500,000 sheep and nea OF of thousands of acres of wheat 
land, the advance in the prices of grain and wool, and the eventual 
advance in the price of the farms, has been and will be so manifest that 
che who runs may read ” that protection does protect.“ [Applause 
on Republican side.] 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Will you allow me a question beſore you take 
your seat? 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Yes; I was just about to take my seat. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. I wanted to stop you before you got down. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I will wait for your question. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Do you believe that this bill has anything to 
do with the recent rise in wheat? 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I know it has, and wool as well. 
{Laughter on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. WASHINGTON. You are badly fooled about the matter. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Derision is not ment, and as to 
coming better times there is no question about it. It is as sure as that 
the sun shines, I saw a letter from ex-President Cleveland in this 
morning's paper where he lectures the farmers because they did not 
seem to know anything about this question two years ago; but this cor- 
rection of the honorable ex-President is entirely gratuitous. The farm- 
ers knew what they were doing then and they know what they are 
doing now, and they are going to stand by the Republican party on 
protection, and not by the Democratic party on free trade. They know 
that the Republican party is going to pass a law that will take eare of 
their interests and they propose to stand by it. [Applause on the 
Republican side. ] 

Mr. WASHINGTON. They know what they have been doing all 
winter in Kansas—burning their corn. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. I 1 a few words upon the 
substantial amendment would not be entirely out of order. [Laugh- 
ter.] Isympathize with the object sought to be effected by the gentle- 
man from Ka but I want to call his attention to the position in 
which this bill would be placed by the adoption of his amendment. 
His amendment provides that the President of the United States may, 
when in his judgment the production, manufacture, or sale of such ar- 
ticle is monopolized or attempted to be monopolized or controlled by 
any trust or other combination or agreement of persons or corpora- 
tions in the United States, remit the duty upon such article, 

I want to say to the gentleman from Kansas, and I want to say to 
this committee, that Congress can not avoid its responsibility in that 
way. [Applatse.] It is the duty of this Congress to make the laws, 
and the duty of the President is confined to his approval or disapproval 
of those acts. The adoption of this amendment would put every one 
of the items of revenue to be derived from the tariff at the mercy of the 
President of the United States, and the laws of the country would be 
one thing to-day and another thing to-morrow, according to the proc- 
lamation of the President. We can not escape the responsibility of deal- 
ing with trusts, and, sir, we have not sought to escape it; but we have 
enacted a law which will prevent trusts, and its carrying out will de- 
pend upon the same Executive. 

Why, sir, the effect ot this amendment would be to make trusts 
easier of formation than they are now. Why do I say that? Because 


the language is so broad that when half a dozen men combine to raise 


the price of onearticle the President cam place that article upon the free 


list and freeze out every other manufacturer who did nat enter into the 
combine. 

Mr. GEAR. And if he was a Democratic President he would do it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. And in that connection would it not be possible for 
foreign manufacturers, if such an amendment were passed, to send 
three or four men here for the purpose of forming combinations? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. The gentleman has only antici- 
pated the next point that I was intending to make; because combina- 
tions could be formed in foreign countries for precisely this purpose. I 
want to say to the gentleman that to-day a number of the European 
manufacturers are no longer selling their goods to the importers here, 
but have their agents here, and their invoices are made out to their 
agents in this country, and their are disposed of by them upon 
this side. They have their residences: here, and they have the machin- 
ery all ready to carry out this sort of thing. This amendment makes 
it all the easier for them to do it, and thus freeze out the last honest 
manufacturer here whose product interferes with the sale of the prod- 
ucts made by theircombines in Europe. g 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I simply wish to say a 
word in reply to what the gentleman from New Jersey tena 
has just said. As to what my friend from Tennessee [Mr. McMILLIN 
said awhile ago, I do not think it necessary to answer him, as he was 
talking perfunctorily. The presumption is that a President of the 

United States is a wise, prudent, and honest man, and that presump- 
tion will always be justified by the facts. This amendment simply 
that whenever he might be satisfied that an artiele was con- 

trolled, or attempted to be controlled, to such an extent that the con- 
sumer was detrimentally affeeted thereby he would suspend the duty 
on that article and give the people the benefit of world competition. 

‘Take the sugar trust, the copper trust, or suy other trust that exists. 
Whenever the President became satisfied that its existence was for 
the of controlling the price of the article and of thus fleecing 
the people, then he could suspend the duty. My friend says this is 
putting a great power in the handsofone man. That is true, but then 
who is the man? He is one who has been chosen and nominated by a 
great party and who has been elected by the people of the United States, 
who has taken an oath of office. This power is not greater than a 
dozen other powers we place in his hands. To-day he has the power 
to declare war and call for volunteers. 

Now, upon the point made by the gentleman that foreign manufact- 
urers might come here and form trusts in this country, that could 
only be because of the fact that they bought aut the American manu- 
facturers. 


Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Not at all. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. They could not do it any other way. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Why could they not build fac- 
tories of their own? 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Very well. If anybody else in this 
country had started a factory. or if, when the foreigners formed their 
trust, any Americans started a factory, as they certainly would 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Thegentleman forgets my point, 
which is that the men who stand true and refuse to go into the trust 
would be punished with the others. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. You broke into my sentence. The 
President would take that into account. If there was a contest in this 
country between one set of men not in a trust and the rest of the men 
engaged in that business here who were in a trust, then you would 
necessarily have competition as between these two sets, and that article 
would not be monopolized, the price would not be controlled by one 

n or one organization, and in that event the President would not 
3 right to exereise the power which is contemplated by this 
amendment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. But your amendment goes fur- 
ther than that and provides that this action can be taken by the Presi- 
dent where there is only an attempt to control the price. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Why, certainly; and he ought to have 
the power. If aset of infamous pirates, under the name of manufact- 
urers, attempt to control a product, and carry that attempt so far that 
the price of clean open tag ce S porpre anoa gy 
upon that article ought to be wiped out. ey are guilty of a con- 
spiracy against the Republic. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Then if one man in your county 
should commit murder you would hang all the inhabitants of the 
county, would you? [ Laughter.] 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Oh, no; I would go over to New Jer- 
sey. [Laughter. ] 8 


Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. e might not live 


long eno there to carry out his policy. [Laughter.] 
Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I ask to have my amendment as mod- 


again 
The amendment as modified was read, as follows: 


Amend by inserting, in line 7, after the word “ as follows: 
— 5 — That the President of the United States is hereby author» 
ized to suspend the rate of duty prescribed for any article named in this act 


when in his judgment the production, maw or sale of that article is 
monopolized or controlled by any trust or other combination or agreement be- 
tween or of persons or corporations in the United States.” 

The question was taken on the amendment; and there were—ayes 
87, noes 76. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. McKINLEY. I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed Mr. MCKINLEY 
and Mr. MILES. : 
11 committee again divided; and the tellers reported —ayes 91, noes 

0. 

So the amendment was rejected. [Applause on the Republican side. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which I 
to the desk. 

The amendment was read. as follows: 

Amend by adding, after the word “namely,” in line 7, the following words: 

proof. to th: 


That in all cases where it can be shown by e 
of the ise imported into this coun- 


that any goods, wares, or merchandise 

try have been purchased abroad by exchange of farm products for 

or where such goods have been purchased with the proceeds or availa of farm 
products in foreign countries, such goods, wares, or merchandise shall be im- 
ported free of duty.“ 


Mr. BLAND. That is substantially the amendment which I offered 
to the administrative bill about the middle of January last. It pro- 
vides that where it is shown to the satisfaction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury that farmers, through their own agencies or otherwise, 
shall export the products of their farms to. foreign countries and there 
exchange them for ether products. of such countries, the products of 
such foreign countries thus purchased or obtained by exchange may be 
imported free of duty. If that amendment is adopted it will go very 
far toward abolishing all trusts, at least all trusts on farm products. 

We hear complaints throughout the country, especially from the 
farmers’ organizations, that their food products are purchased and 
held by trusts for larger prices, and that the sale of their cattle and 
hogs and other products is in the hands of Chicago trusts. In other 
words, by our high tariff duties upon foreign products we have virtu- 
ally compelled the farmer of this country to look ‘only to the home 
market for the disposition of his goods, because, when he takes them 
abroad and exchanges them for foreign products, as soon as the articles 
for which he has exchanged them reach our ports they are taxed from 
50 to 100 per cent., and thus the whole profit of the exchange is com 
fiscated at the custom-house. 

Now, if the farmer had the right, as this amendment would give 
him, to take his products to foreign countries and there exchange them 
for his clothing, for example, or his refined sugar, for instance, his farm 
implements, the things that he uses upon his farm, that difficulty 
would be removed, and he would have a free and open market the 
world over, a market a little too large for any trust to control, and he 
could import the goods which he obtained in exchange for his products 
without having his profits confiscated at the custom-house. effect 
would be to make the world itself the warehouse of the farmer. 

We hear that the Alliances in the West, the Northwest, and the South 
are demanding that we shall establish in the several counties through- 
out the country warehouses in which the farmers may store their prod- 
ucts and haye issued uponthem by the Government 80 per cent. of their 
value in money, so that they may be enabled to hold their products 
free from the control of trusts and monopolies. Instead of that, why 
not give them the natural freedom which they ought to havein the sale 
of their products? Why not let them have the markets of the world 
for their warehouse, so that at all times and under all circumstances 
they should have a steady and a certain market for everything which 
they produce which is surplus ? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Chairman, I donot wish to occupy five min-. 
utes—— 

Mr. BLAND, Lask unanimons consent to have five minutes addi- 
tional. I had no opportunity to take part in sne peng debate 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] asks 
unanimous consent 

Mr. OATES. If I ean be recognized, I will yield to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. That practice the Chair will not recognize. The 
gentleman from Missouri asks unanimous consent that his time be ex- 
tended five minutes. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I do not object. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. 

Mr. BLAND. I had not the pleasure of being here to take part in 
the general debate. Ido not think the gentleman from Iowa will make 
anything, either in the matter of saving time or in the charaeter of this 
debate, by insisting on the objection. [Cries of ‘* Regular order!“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. MILLIKEN 


is recognized. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Chairman, in answer to my friend from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BLAND] I have this to say, that he simply asks free trade 
for the farmer. That is the substance of his speech. Now, I know 
that I am quite as good a friend to the farmer as the gentleman from 
Missouri is. Ido not know but that I have as many farmers in my 
district as he has; Ido not know but that I am quite as dependent 
upon their good-will for being in this House as he is, and I am sure 
that I will go as far as any man ought to go in legislating for their 


welfare. Butif the gentleman can tell me why he would give free 
trade to the farmer or to any other class of people, and at the same time 
leave the day laborer, who toils from morning till night, who has no 
farm from which to derive a product, in the position of paying duty 
upon what he eats or drinks or wears, I would like to know the reason. 

I do not believe that the farmersof this country ask of Congress any 
such immunity. I do not believe they thank anybody for putting them 
on the beggar-list here. They are to-day, in spite of all the depression 
that may be upon them, the most independent class of men that tread 
this footstool. Of all classes of people they are the surest of a living to 
the day of their death. Mr. Chairman, in the name of the farmers of 
this country I protest against their being from day to day paraded here 
as a long-suffering class of people who are holding out to this Congress 
the hand of mendicants. They are too independent and too proud of 
their independence for that. 

Mr. PARRETT, Mr. Chairman, I desire only to restate a few rules 
and make a few suggestions which I think should have an important 
bearing in the solution of the question before us. 

One of the fundamental principles of government is the equality of 
all the citizens before the law. Equal rights to all, special privileges 
to none.“ All may and ought to be taxed for necessary and proper 
governmental expenses and for such matters of general utility and 

ablie necessity as may affect the whole people, And to be equal and 

Just these taxes, whether in the nature of ad valorem taxation or of 
excise, import, or other duties, should be so laid as to operate as nearly 
equally ee eee upon all citizens according to their respective sit- 
uations circumstances in life. Every tax should be so contrived 
as to take from the people as little as possible over and above what it 
brings into the Treasury, avoiding favoritism or special privileges either 
to individuals or to classes, and that the substantial rightful neces- 
sities of the public revenue should never be exceeded. 

Whenever the Government attempts to go beyond this it is exceed- 
ing its just and rightful powers, violating the object of its creation, and 
in a greater or less degree injuriously depriving at least some of its citi- 
zens of those rights and of that protection which it was instituted to 
secure to them. In the terse and forcible language of Justice Miller, 
of the Supreme Court of the United States: 

To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property of the 
citizen and with the other bestow it upon favored individuals to aid private 
enterprises and build up private fortunes, js mone the less a robbery because it 
is done under the forms of law and is called taxation, There can be no lawful 
tax which is not laid for public purposes. 

It can hardly be disputed that whenever revenue is raised by the 
imposition of a duty upon any commodity used or consumed by the 
people the consumer not only pays the prime cost of making the article 
merchantable, but also the duty upon it, together with a reasonable 
profit added upon the whole sum by the wholesale and retail dealers. 
And hence it is evident that if any tax be so laid as to foster and pro- 
tect one class in a special manner it must necessarily be at the expense 
of all others, and operate to the injury and detriment of the latter, 
making a monopoly or master of the protected class and menials, serfs, 
and slaves of all the rest. 

That is to say, the toiling masses, by reason of legislative discrimi- 
nations against them, will be forced to give up or surrender a consid- 
erable portion of their earnings to the favored class without any rea- 
sonable cause or fit compensation; and this favored class, by unifica- 
tion and exclusiveness, will decrease in numbers, but increase in power, 
while the unprotected classes will increase in numbers, but by degrees 
become more and more impoverished and in every sense weakened and 
enfeebled. In this way the just right of equality before the law may 
be totally abrogated and destroyed; for certainly there is nothing 
which at the present hour bears a more threatening attitude to the 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness“ than the en- 
franchised and overprotected monopolies and the manifest purpose of 
this bill to continue them with increased and arbitrary powers, both 
over the people and over their legislative assemblies. 

Mr. Chairman, these grievous sores upon the body politic ought to 
be removed. The keen edge of the knife of publie right and justice 
ought to be speedily turned upon them. It must be done or else the 
boasted right of the equality of all before the law“ will soon perish 
from the earth or become an idle song. 

We talk smoothly and glibly about an American policy;“ but, sir, 
there can be no true American policy which ignores the fundamental 
principle of equal rights and privileges for every American citizen. 
Those of our people who live by their daily toil, whether they be the 
tillers of the soil, the skilled laborers, the millers, the mechanics, or 
the professional men—are not these, too, entitled to the protecting care 
of their Government in the enjoyment of their own earnings in their 
own way? 

Any system in which this principle is not recognized belongs only to 
the barbarous ages of the world. It may suit the latitude of Hindo- 
stan or China, but in America, where the arts and sciences and economic 
principles of the ninteenth century have found a lodgment in the hearts 

and judgment of an enlightened people, it can have no permanent sway. 
Like other interlopers and usurpers, if may for a time revel in excess 
of power, but its reign will prove to be ephemeral and its scepter bar- 
ren. 
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juriously affected. 
It may be true that those en; in the favored branches might be 
slightly benefited temporarily, but it is far more probable— itis 


Pe ee oe The ge . Oe ee OF 


That labor of all kinds depends largely for its remuneration upon the 
general prosperity of the country is a proposition that will hardly be 
denied; and, admitting the truth of this, it would follow that, if by giv- 
ing undue advantages to certain branches of industry all others would 
be depressed and injured, then not only the general welfare, but the 
price of labor among the larger class of laborers would certainly be in- 


certain—that the final result would be the direction of a greater volume 
of labor, both from home and abroad, into the channels thus protected, 
until the supply would become greater than the demand. To prevent 
the importation of useful articles is to prevent competition in them; 
and the consumption of the goods so protected will not increase, es 
on the contrary, by reason of the enhanced price to the consumer, 

be vastly diminished, and in this way the oversupply of labor in the 
protected branch will soon reduce its price, as it always has done, to 
a level with all other branches. For it would be worse than Utopian 
tosuppose that the heads of great corporations and monopolies will not 
go into the free and open markets of the world for their labor, or that 
they will e the price of labor according to their own profits, and 
not according to the supply, or that they will even retain their labor- 
ers a day beyond their usefulness and subserviency to their interests. 
These are things they rarely’or never do. 

It is, therefore, reasonably certain that this system will finally re- 
sult in leaving the benefits of overprotection entirely to the capital em- 
ployed in the favored trades, whileall labor will be more or less depressed 
and reduced in price, and the costof living to the laborer correspondingly 
enhanced, for the duty or subsidy in favor of the capitalist necessarily 
falls most heavily upon the laboring classes as the t consumers. 
Surely, then, it would be better to let labor regulate and protect itself 
in its own way, through its own just and judicious or; tions, and 
to withdraw all wrongful subsidies and premiums from the monopo- 
lists. In other words, it would be better to let all march hand in hand 
together in developing the great and. widespread natural resources of 
the country toa higher, better, and more equal distribution of natural 
wealth and prosperity, ; 

For the last ten years, the two great political parties, though differ- 
ing widely on very material points, have repeatedly promised a reform 
in the existing system of tariff taxation. The partyin power now pro- 
poses to do this by the bill under consideration, a measure which 
might well be entitled A bill to increase the duties on foreign impor- 
tations and reduce the revenue to the Government.“ That this will 
be a great disappointment to many Republicans as well as Democarats, 
I feel confident, for instead of relieving the people from any of their 
present grievous burdens, its tendency if it should become a law will 
be to add to them. It is conceded by the friends of the bill that the 
duty, or tax, under it will be increased over the present rate on many 
of the most common and most indispensable necessaries of life used by 
all the people; while the idea or suggestion of any tax whatever upon 
the capital of the country in any form is wholly ignored. The object 
is avowed to be protection for certain branches of business carried on 
solely as matters of private enterprise, and to check or prevent the im- 
portation of goods, however much needed by the people. 

Sir, on this point, mere criticismis inadequate. Denunciation might 
fairly be resorted to, This measure is an infringement of the consti- 
tutional rights of the people. Its only effect will be to rob the farmers, 
the laborers, and all other consumers of a considerable portion of their 
earnings, and by force and under the forms of law to bestow that por- 
tion, whatever it may be, upon a few favored monopolists, leaving the 
farmers with a large surplus of their products, the surplus which asa 
general rule fixes the price for all their domestic sales, to seek a foreign 
market in countries made unfriendly by this inhibitive legislation, 
and denying to them, moreover, the right to receive in exchange the 
goods they need until they have paid on the value of such goods from 
60 to 100 per cent, as a premium, 

Mr. Chairman, the experience of the last twenty years clearly shows 
that the effect of this protective system has been to reduce the value 
of farms and farm products, not only in the Northwestern States, but 
in the East and in the South as well. Farms everywhere have stead- 
ily depreciated in value and farmers everywhere have become more 
and more impoverished and dejected. Everywhere, the far-reaching 
connections of the agricultural interest have been equally depressed, 
until the specter of universal bankruptcy hangs over our heads like 
the sword of Damocles. Yet, in the face of this frightful condition 
that confronts us, the enemies of tariff reform, by juggling first upon 
one point and then upon another point, havestill thwarted every meas- 
ure looking towards the relief of the people. 

Nay, more, they have even attempted to revive the long-exploded 
fallacy (for I will not dignify it with the name of theory) that a tariff $ 
is not a tax, but that if it is a tax foreigners pay it. But, sir, the doc- 
trine is so well settled that nothing is paid until something is brought 
into the country for consumption, and that the consumer pays the duty f 
with the per cent. added to the amount advanced, that the humblest t y 
citizen, the merest tyro in political economy, at once understands it. 

How admirably the late Emory Storrs, the great Republican orator of 
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the Northwest, described this insidioustax! What isa tariff?“ said 
he. It is a tax. It is nothing less than and nothing but a tax. It 
is a tax which we do not always pay to the Government, but to the 
manufacturer for his private enrichment; for, where protection begins, 
revenue ceases. The consumer is impoverished, the Government is not 
aided. 

Still the monopolists and beneficiaries, who live in repeal and di- 
vide their great gains—iron barons, steel barons, salt barons, and 
woolen barons—men who boast of dividing their millions of profits an- 
nually, have conspired or united with the Republican party to keep up 
a system of unjust tariff taxation in their own interest under such ex- 
ploded pretexts as benefiting labor and creating a home market for the 

roducts of other industries, pretexts which they could but know were 
falso and futile, if they could only permit themselves to look beyond 
their own insatiate greed. 

Sir, I contend that it is by creating diversified and multifarious ave- 
nues for labor, and by that means alone, that the wages of the laborer 
will be inereased, and that it is the untaxed and thereby cheapened 
necessaries of life, and these alone, that will add to the purchasing 
power of his earnings and enable him to be a free man and to work 
when and in whatever avocation he chooses. With an open market 
and free trade in labor its price will continue to be regulated by the 
supply and demand, and when the avenues for wage-workers are abun- 
dant wages will increase; but when narrowed down and put under the 
control of monopolists they will decrease and the laborer will become 
more and more subservient to his employer. When there is only em- 
ployment for one and two seek the place the price will fall, but when 
there is employment for two and only one seeks the place the price will 
rise. Indeed, free trade in labor, but undue protection for everything 
which labor must buy, is so manifestly unjust as to merit universal 
condemnation. 

The home market fallacy, sir, is another old sinner. It is, if 
poanie, more flimsy and less tenable than any other theory in the 

publican catechism. The price of all American commodities, of 
which there is any surplus left for exportation, and the domestic price 
for our great agricultural products, cotton, corn, wheat, pork, and the 
like, is almost wholly regulated by the foreign market. That is, the 
price of such articles here on any given day is whatever it may hap- 
pen to be on the same day in Liverpool, Mark Lane in London, or other 
foreign port, less commissions and cost of exportation, and is rarely if 
ever dependent upon any other cause. This will continue to be the 
case so long as the American people produce more than they consume; 
and unless the still rising sun of civilization should be turned back 
upon its dial that period will be unending. 

Mr. Chairman, though I have not the figures before me to show the 
exact amounts, I assert that within the last two decades the value of 
surplus articles, consisting mainly of farm products, which were ex- 

rted and sold abroad for want of a home market, is estimated at bill- 

ons of dollars. In order to produce these vast sums over and above 
their domestic sales, the farmers of this country have toiled early and 
late, through all these years, and have neither been spendthrifts nor 
guilty of extravagance, but in the main have been prudent and frugal. 
Are they at this time reasonably independent and prosperous or are 
they impecunious and impoverished? I have already answered this 
question; and I assume fearlessly in the light of all the facts and sur- 
roundings that this condition of affairs is largely if not wholly due to 
unjust and inequitable tariff taxation, and to mingled frauds and de- 
ceits in the contraction and manipulation of the currency and the de- 
monetization of the people’s money, 

But, recurring to the main question, it is in the very insidiousness 
of tariff taxation that the danger lies. Itis a constant drain upon the 
purse and pocket of every consumer. Upon almost everything he uses 
which he does not himself produce he pays this tax. Fancy brings be- 
fore me now that long line, the ‘‘tin-bucket brigade?’ of railroad labor- 
ers, extending from the Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific Ocean and from 
the perpetual summers of the South to the endless winters of the North. 
For years they have been heayily taxed upon their worsteds, woolens, 
and everything wherewith they were clothed, and now the tax must be 
largely increased. I look, in fancy, upon this immense brigade, as at 
6 o’clock in the morning it moves out along the different lines. I see, 
as they make the surroundings glitter, ten thousand times ten thousand 
little tin buckets, cans, and cups, heretofore substantially free, but soon 
to be heavily taxed in the interest of syndicates and monopolies not 
yet formed. 

The gentleman from Michigan has attempted to break the force of 
this outrageous tax by telling us how little it would add to the price 
of a single cup or ean; but he forgot to say that it would draw an- 
nually from the pockets of the people of the United States, mostly from 
laborers and farmers, over $8,000,000; and that by its exorbitancy it 
would greatly harass, if not destroy and ruin, many canning compa- 
nies and manufacturers of tinware, besides throwing thousands of 
laborers out of employment. This item tends to show the scope and 
tendency of the bill now seemingly intended to be rushed through this 
House, Consider for a moment not only the burdensome effects of the 
present system of taxation upon the farmers, but the undeniable fact 


* 


that instead of being to some extent relieved their burdens will be in- 
creased by the passage of this bill. 

The eight million farmers, their laborers and families, compose the 
solid framework and foundation of the Government. They alone in- 
sure its firmness and stability. They are not easily worked upon by 
the temper of the times, When en p r, every branch of busi- 
ness participates in their prosperity. y, this continuation and 
increase of overtaxation against them? Everything they use but do 
not themselves produce, from the needle and thread to the mowing- 
machine, binder, and twine, is heavily taxed, either for the benefit of 
the Government or that of the manufacturer. There is a heavy tax on 
the cheap carpets on their floors, on the wire fences around their fields, 


on the materials, paint, and glass for their houses; in fact, on every- 


thing they buy, from the cellar to the garret, and from the kitchen to 
the parlor. This tax may be so indirect that they do not know when 
they pay it; but it is as inexorable asit is indirect, as burdensomeas it 
is insidious. 

No wonder they begin to show a spirit of unrest and dissatisfaction 
heretofore unknown! They need relief from overtaxation on the nec- 
essaries of life. They need a freer and fairer system of trade. How 
clearly and tersely the late President Cleveland has outlined the only 
true American policy. Taxation upon luxuries,’’ says he, presents 
no features of hardship; but the common necessaries of life used and 
consumed by all the people, the duty on which adds to the cost of liv- 
ing in every home, ought to be greatly cheapened.”’ 

What the people want, in my opinion, is a reduction of ex 
fewer subsidies, less extravagance, a more economical administration of 
the Government, and a reduction of taxation all along theline. They 
want a revenue system in which the accumulated wealth will be made 
to bear something like an equitable share of the burdens of the Gov- 
ernment. Such a system was evidently intended by the framers of the 


Constitution when they conferred upon Congress the power to levy taxes, 


consisting of both impost and excise duties, for paying the public debt 
and current expenses of the Government. 

It was clearly not intended that a man with a large family to feed 
and clothe, who was barely able to keep a floor under his feet anda 
roof over his head, should pay in the form of taxes as much as one 
having a large income and bank account and only a small family to 
support. But under this barbarous and one-sided tariff system he pays 
vastly more. I warn gentlemen on the other side of this House that 
in due time the people in the exercise of their own intelligence will 
render a verdict in favor of a constitutional system which shall insure 
to them a reduction of taxation upon the necessaries of life. Such a 
system is not im icable and the people know it. It can éasily be 
reached by making the wealth of the country bear its rightful and 
equitable share of governmental burdens. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] l 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I hardly think my friend from Maine 
[Mr. MILLIKEN] can play the rôleof the farmer’s friend. If he would 
compare the farms of Maine with the farms of the great Mississippi 
Valley; if he would leave the pine hills and rocky cliffs of Maine, 
where the people live simply upon a protective tariff and what it brings 
them from the Western farmer in the way of tribute; if he would go 
out West he would have a broader view of this tariff question and of 
the interests of the farmer, 

The farmer to-day is langnishing under this tariff system, a system 
that shuts in his product to the home market, which is now broken 
down. He has nowhere to sell his product except at home; and he is 
to-day producing—he is compelled to produce if he cultivates his land— 
largely in excess of the demands of the home market. Yet he can not 
take his produce abroad and exchange there one commodity for another 
without being taxed a sufficient amount to confiscate the whole prod- 
uct of the transaction. Farm products are not bringing in this coun- 
try to-day the cost of production. The trusts and combines are enabled 
to reduce the value of the farmer’s product, and thus it is that the 
manufacturing monopolist is obtaining that product at one-half of 
what the price ought to be and one-half what it would be if the farmer 
had the markets of the world in which to exchange his products in- 
stead of being confined to the home market. 

We hear a good deal of discussion concerning the money question, 
and it is urged we ought to have more money in circulation. That is 
very true; but so long as the farmer produces in this country a surplus 
beyond the home demand—when everybody is satisfied, when he has 
sold all that can be sold and has, so to speak, glutted the home mar- 
ket—his surplus is of no value to him, because he can secure no price 
for it it there is no demand. That is the point here. Now, a sufficient 
volume of circulating medium of course is n for the wants of 
the country, but no matter how large a volume of circulating medium 
there may be it can never keep up the prices of surplus products where 
there is no market in which to sell them. 

So long, therefore, as by a high protective tariff the farmer is cut off 
from the foreign markets of the world with his surplus, the price of 
that surplus must go down in the home market, whether the volume 
of circulation be large or small. 

My friend from Maine talks of the farmer as being a mendicant and 
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coming to ask special y 
He is asking only for that natural right which belongs to him, to sell 
in any market of the world where he can sell for the most, and buy in 
any market of the world where he can buy the cheapest. It is a natural 


privileges of Congress. I deny it, Mr. Chairman. 


right, a natural privilege. But unfortunately it is a right which Con- 
gress has denied to him and which makes him a serf and forces him to 
bear the onerous burdens of your system of taxation. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I move to strike out the last word, 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Missouri knows that no farmer 
exports his own products. His proposition then is simply this: That 
Old Hutch, as he is familiarly called, the great wheat dealer of Chi- 
cago, Mr. Armour, and others of that class, who collect and transmit 
abroad all the farm products of the country, shall get a certificate which 
will give them the right to import into this country free of duty the 
value of every article exported from the country. That is what it 
means. It means absolute free trade; because in 1888 we exported 
nine millions of goods more than we imported. Then our revenue from 
importations will be entirely wiped out, root and branch, and not leave 
a single dollar of revenue. One will simply offset the other. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, gentlemen on the other side have evidently torn 
off the mask. In the last Congress gentlemen on the other side were will- 
ing to import all the goods necessary at only a small reduction of duty, 
a very much less reduction of duty than we favor, on some of the most 
important articles of the varions tariff schedules. They have proposed, 
however, in this amendment, for which every one of them has voted, 
to exchange or permit a man to send abroad our articles of export and 
get certificates that will enable him to introduce into this country free 
of duty every article that we import or that we imported during the 
last Congress. Now, if you have not taken off the mask, I do not know 
what would be necessary to accomplish that result. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Certainly. > 

Mr. HILL. As I understand the proposed amendment, it is de- 
signed to permit exporters to import goods free of duty. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HILL. Then, that is a provision for a bounty to the large im- 
porters? 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. And will not reach the farmers at all? 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Certainly not; because they do not export di- 
rectly. It will help the middle-men. It will favor them at the ex- 
pense of everybody else. 

Now, Mr. irman, I called attention this morning to the remarks 
that I alleged were made by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. BRECK- 
INRIDGE] in regard to the sugar-trust last year, and while I do not de- 
sire to read all that was said on that occasion I send to the Clerk’s 
desk and ask to have read the conversation occurring on this subject, 
and I do not desire to make any further comments on it, but leave it 
just where the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLI left it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. McComas. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask a question of the majority of the 
Committee on Ways and Means for information. I desire to ask the gentlemen 
of the majority of the committee (and I see three of them present) whether or 
not on the 26th of March last Mr. Havemeyer, of New York, did not havea 
hearing by the majority of the committee, or by four members of the majority, 
with respect to sugar. I know that on the 12th of March there was a hearing 
and an examination of Mr, Havemeyer before the Committee on Manufactures, 
but I want to know whether, on the 23d of March, the day of the adjournment 
of this House by reason of the decease of the lamented Chief-Justice of the 
United States,the members of the majority of the Committee on Ways and 
Means did not, individually or collectively, some of them, give a bearing to Mr. 
Havemeyer on this subject? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that any- 
body ever came to Washington to confer with the Democratic members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means but what he had ample opportunity to talk 
over the business he came here about. 

Mr. McComas. that include Mr. Havemeyer? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, As particular case, I do not re- 
member dates, but I remember that Mr. Havemeyer talked with me and per- 
haps a little with some of the other Democratic members of the Waysand Means 
Committee about the sugar-refining business. It was when he was here sum- 
moned as a witness before the Committee on Manufactures, 

Mr. McComas, That was on the 12th of March. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, Very well, then; I would say that it was on 
the 12th, Iam speaking now from memory, and I will say that at my nest, 
havin; davulopet before the Committee on Manufactures an interesting ts of 
investigation, precisely what the Committee on Ways and Means were en 
upon, Lask. im to wait after he was done with the Committee on Manufact- 
ures and go with me to the Ways and Means Committee room, as I wanted him 
to talk there with one or two gentlemen ofthe committee. It related to some 
matters of n technical character that I for one wanted information about. That, 
I suppose, is what the gentleman from Maryland refers to. 

Mr, McComas. Now, does the gentleman from Arkansas recall the fact that on 
the day of our adjournment here on account of the decease of the Chief-Justice 
Mr. Havemeyer did have a hearing before the Committee on Ways and Means 
or some of iis members? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I have no recollection of it. 

Mr. McComas. Anyhow, youadmit that he did have a hearing before the ma- 
jority on some other day be a your invitation? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I do not mean to deny it, the fact as stated, 
at all. My only recollection on the subject is what I have given you. But sup- 

ose he did. Suppose he had come to meor I had met him on the day you say, 
would have listened to him with great pleasure. 
cCom4s. Yes; you would deny a hearing to the miner and the manufact- 


urer and the laboring man, while you would give it to Mr. Havemeyer, the 
leader of thesugar trust. 
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Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of oiar ger is all stuff. 


Mr. ML. We never denied anybody. We would not deny you, and the 
statement is 7 

Mr, McComas. You gave him a hearing. 

Mr. ML Ls. We did not deny anybody. 

Mr, McComas. I have the floor, 

Mr. Mills. You have not got the floor. I yielded to you two minutes out of 
court for a question, You have not got any time. 
aes cComas, I was recognized by the Chair for five minutes. This is my 

e. 
The CHAIRMAN. The five minutes have expired. 

Mr. McComas, My five minutes are y out yet, Mr. Chairman. I want 
just a minute more to say this. What I am talking about here is not the mo- 
tives of men, but the conduct of commi 

Mr. Minis. Oh, never mind the conduct of the committee. 

Mr. McComas, And I have the information that at the time I have indicated 
the majority of the Committee on Ways and Means, or some of them, gave a 
hearing to the head of the sugar trust, Mr. Havemeyer, and then on the 2d of 
April following this bill came in, and they had struck out 16“ and putin 13“ 
Dutch . When the laborers of the country could not be heard, and the 
manufacturers of the country could not be heard, the leaders of the trusts were 
heard, and in obedience to their arguments and their persuasions you came 
here, gentlemen, and obeyed their dictates by leaving your good position and 
taking your worse position in behalf of the refiners’ trust and of the frauds 
committed upon the sugar consumers of this country. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will regard the pro forma amendment 
as withdrawn, and the question recurs on the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND]. 

The question was taken; and there were—ayes 53, noes 103. 

Mr. BLAND. Let us have tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. BLAND and Mr. MCKINLEY were appointed tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 72, noes 
92. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SCHEDULE A.—CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, before the 
Clerk leaves this first provision, I desire to move to strike out the word 
„July“ and insert Jan and strike out “‘ninety’’ and insert 
„ ninęty-one; so it will read: On and after the Ist day of January, 
1891.” 

Mr. McKINLEY. Had not the Clerk read the next paragraph? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk had commenced to read, but the Chair 
thinks the gentleman from Kentucky was in time. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. The Clerk had not concluded 
the reading; and I was abou _to rise when he commenced it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The ir will recognize the gentleman for the 
amendment. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I do not desire to press the 
amendment, for I suppose it will come in later. But I take it for 
granted that a bill of this importance, making so many changes as this 
does, and, necessarily, scarcely being within the point of possibility 
to be enacted into law until within a few days of the Ist of July, can not 
gointo effective operation at that time without very great injustice and 
working very great harm. Contracts are made upon the basis of the 
law as it now exists; arrangements are made; articles have been sold 
upon the idea that they would be paid for by articles which would 
come into the country under the present rates of duty. 

Classifications have been changed by this bill; rates have changed by 
the bill, in the main, increased some, few decreased; and as a business 
proposition, as one in which the whole country is necessarily involved, 
it seems to me, without any regard to the political aspect of the ques- 
tion which may be involved in the subsequent parts of the bill, that it 
will be found impossible that the bill should go into effect on the 1st of 
July without great hardships to many industries, which can not be 
averted, injuries which can not be remedied unless this modification is 
made. 

The ramifications of this bill are very numerous; like unto the nerves 
of the physical body, they touch every possible business in America 
somewhere. It affects in some degree every industry in every part of 
the country, and I do not believe that the gentleman will find that it 
can go into effect on that day without very great harm. Therefore, I 
offer the amendment. I do not desire to press it, because it is a mat- 
ter that lies practically within the demand of the majority, and I rec- 
ognize that these matters are largely political and that the majority 
must take the responsibility on this question. Butitseems tome that 
it will be well to consider that without regard to anything but its busi- 
ness aspect. 

Mr. McKINLEY. A single word, inreply. As to whether this bill 
shall go into effect on the Ist day of July this year ornot will of course 
depend upon when the bill passes the House and the Senate and reaches 
the President. The amendment of the gentleman is quite proper at 
this time, and we might as well vote on it at this time as any other. 
I only want to say that whenever the bill does go into effect it ought 
to be at the soonest possible time after the enactment into law, because, 
unless it does, importers and others will take advantage, if the date 
shall be postponed to any considerable time after it is enacted, to fill up 
this market with foreign supplies, I do not know what date it onght 
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to go into effect, but my judgment is that it should go into effect at A MEMBER. We do not believe that. [Laughter.] 


the soonest possible moment after it shall be enacted into law. 

The question was taken on the amendment of Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, 
2 and the Chairman announced that the noes seemed 
to have it. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 64, noes 98. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky, and 
Mr. MCKINLEY were appointed. 

ana committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 74, 
noes 92. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ACIDS: 

1. ee orp 3 a not ene = 5 — of — 85 1 
E BAAS RAL SOW DEPARA n A EE PEE RO 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend line $ on page 2 by adding the word “ pure“ after the words boracie 
acid;” then addin the line below," boracic acid, commercial, 3 cents per pound;" 
so that the section would read, in line 3, “* boracic acid pure, 5 cents per pound,” 
and in the added line below, boracic acid, commercial, 3 cents per pound.“ 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. Mr. Chairman, before I talk the 
amendment I want to clear up some misapprehension as to posi- 
tion Iam taking toward the McKinley bill. Allow me to state that 
I was elected from the Eighth Congressional district of Missouri upon 
a protective-tariff policy. I did not get 2 chance to speak upon the 
general proposition, which I very much desired. However, my people 
are fully aware of the position I am taking, and of the position I now 
occupy upon this floor. I do not, therefore, need to print anything in 
the Recorp. For fully three weeks I spoke to my people three and 
four times every night. Iran my canvass upon this platform, and a 
glorious one it was, [Laughter.] It was a little hard on me to go 
upon the stump, but, really, as hard as it was, I was sorry when it was 
over. (Laughter. ] 

Mr. CUTCHEON. But you got there all the same. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. Iam here. [Laughter.] Allow me, how- 
ever, Mr. Chairman, to state that I did not run for Congress; I was 
driven to it [renewed laughter], and driven to it by the laborin 
people of my district. They were the first to demand that I shoul 
come to represent them upon this floor. However, I must not forget 
1 1 My time is short, and I forgot all about that. [Renewed 
laughter, 

There has been a great deal said in the papers—that is, there has 
been a great deal said in the Democratic papers—but I can assure you, 
Mr. Chairman, that that does not affect me. [Laughter.] If one-half 
were true that is stated or written and circulated over this whole broad 
land I would resign to-day. [Laughter.] I would retire to the wilder- 
ness and would bemoan the very day of my birth for the balance of my 
days, and I hope that they will not soon end, either. [Laughter.] It 
has been asserted that I demand things for myself that I would not 
willingly give to others, Let me state that I am willing at some par- 
ticular moment in the consideration of this bill to yote to allow other 
branches twice as much as I am asking for my branch of business. 
ot lond applause on the Democraticside, and eries of Vote! 

ote! 

Give me a little time now to speak about boracic acid. I must leave 
politics now, but will come back to it some day, and I suppose I will 
explain Missouri politics when you give me time. 

Boracie acid is one of the component of borax. Now, a kind 
Providence has given us borax fields in the States of California 
and Nevada, and they virtually control the borax of the world. These 
borax fields are controlled by eight or ten companies which combine 
together and have but one sales agent. Now, in 1883, borax was worth 
4 cents and 4} cents at the highest. Senator STEWART, the New York 
Times states, is a large owner of these fields, and he succeeded in put- 
ting a duty upon boracic acid, the only thing that can be used arti- 
ficially to produce borax in competition with this one great monopoly. 

Borax is worth—I mean it costs to manufacture by American labor 
2 cents a pound. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Whatis the duty imposed in this bill? 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. The duty imposed is 150 per cent. on the 
home cost; but, in order to be just, I will agree to allow 50 per cent. 
to be placed upon this boracie acid, which the American people might 
use to protect themselves, although it is not necessary, and therefore 
I put it at 3 cents a pound. 

Mr. HEARD. What is the present duty? 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. The present duty is 4 cents. In 1883 
there was no duty, and we bought borax at 4} centsa pound. Borax 
is used by large classes of persons, glass-makers, by potters, by 
packers, by manufatturers of different articles. In fact, it is used in 
every househald. Now, while I myself did not ask anything of the 
3 [laughter], 1 the ap York Times has stated 

better goods can imported than I make at only 45 per cent. 
over the foreign cost [laughter]— 


Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. Well, if would be pretty hard for me to 
believe it. [Laughter.] Now. Mr. i when my time is up I 
= I can move to strike out the last word and goon. [Laughter.] 

BUTTERWORTH. May Lask the gentleman a question? This 
is a serious business. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. Of course, It concerns everybody. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I wish to ask the tleman what is the 
difference between the cost of the production of the article he has been 
speaking about in the United States and the cost of its production 
across the water. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. The Ways and Means Committee have 
been trying to worm that out of those gentlemen, but they could not 
get the first answer. But one manufacturer told me it could be pro- 
duced here at 2 cents a pound. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. I move to strike out the last word, if that 
will help me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas, At what price does this article sell ? 

Mr, NIEDRINGHAUS. It used to sell at 44 cents, but now it costs 
7 cents. We have been notified that we had better buy now, but we 
thought we did not have the money and would not buy just now. 

Mr. HEARD. If I understand my colleague, the present rate of 
duty is 4} cents. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. No, it is 4 cents. 

Mr. HEARD. ‘The present duty, then, is 4 cents? 

Mr. NIEDRINGHA Yes. 7 

Mr. HEARD. I understood the gentleman from Missouri to say it 
was 4 and 5; but my colleague states that the article can be produced 
here for 2 cents. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. That is what the manufacturers have as- 
sured me. : 

Mr. HEARD. Then a duty of 4 cents would be 200 per cent.? 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. On the home cost. 

4 Mr. HEARD. What does this bill now before us propose to fix the 
uty at? 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. Five cents; but there was no definition 
in it. Now I propose 5 cents for the pure article and to let the 
commercial,“ which is used in manufacturing, come in at 3 cents. 

Mr. HEARD. What I want to get at is this: The present bill docs 
not propose to increase the duty, as I understand. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. Oh, yes; it makes it 5 cents a pound. My 
proposition makes it plainer. 

Mr. HEARD. I understand, then, that this bill makes the duty 5 
cents a pound? 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. Five cents on pure; 3 cents on commereial. 

Mr. HEARD. Then, according to your statement, that would be 
about 250 per cent. on the cost? t 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS, On the home cost; but 50 percent. on the 
foreign article. 

Mr. HEARD. But you say the article can be produced here for 2 
cents. 

pags e Lyon n 
to say this to my : Lama protectionist to 
the end. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HEARD. I want the gentleman to answer my question. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. I have not the time. 

Mr. HEARD. You had better take the time. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. All right; if you give it to me. Iam here. 

Mr. HEARD. I only wanted to ask my co 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. NIEDRING- 
HAUS] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. HEARD, I will not interrupt him unless he consents to an- 
swer my question. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. Mr. Chairman, Isay I am a protectionist, 
and upon that we ran our canvass, and upon that we got our victory, 
but I contend that it was upon the principle that we would 
only labor. [To Mr. Hearp.] We are good friends on this question 
[laughter], but I thought itdue to myself and to yon to make this 
statement. 

Mr. HEARD. Iam very much obliged to you. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS, When other industries have to be satisfied 
with 45 per cent. on the foreign cost, I think 150 per cent. on the home 
cost is sufficient in this case. 

Mr. HEARD.. Oh, I think itis plenty. I think itis too high now. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. But I emphasize this fact, and I want the 
Democrats to take hold of it, and I want the papers to take hold of it, 
that I am only in favor of protecting labor. As a manufacturer I can 
protect myself. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I do not require 
protection; but we will speak of that later, for Isuppose I am running 
over my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has just 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. If Ihavea few moments left, I 
them. 

Mr. MORROW. Mr. Chairman, the proposition of the tileman 
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reduce the duty on commercial boracic acid to3 cents a 8 the 
present duty being 4 cents. The Committee on Ways and 
in this bill a duty of 5 cents a pound on boracic acid, which will 
inclnde commercial boracic acid. In this increase in the duty the com- 
. have sought to cure a defect in the present law. When the duty 
placed on boracic acid in 1883 the im anticipated the action 
2 and imported 4,334,432 pounds of boracic acid. 

This quantity was the largest ever imported in one year and sufficient 
to last the country for a number of years, so that in 1884 the anpor 
tion of boracic acid was only 44,512 pounds; in 1885, 48,517 pounds 
in 1896, 36,823 pounds. But in this year (1886) the importers availed 
themselves of the distinction between pure boracic acid and commercial 
boracic acid to import 393,832 pounds of the commercial product. In 


1887 the importation of pure boracic acid was 34,738 pounds and of 


commercial 341,446 pounds. In 1888, 27,932 pounds o pure boracic 
acid were imported, while the amount of commercial boracic acid im- 
ported was 459,845 pounds, 

In 1889 the amount of pure boracic acid imported was 52,415 pounds 
and of the commercial product 624,321 pounds, The importations are 
shown in the following table: 


Importations of boracice acid. 


Year. Pare. 


It will be seen that from 1886 under the nt law the importation 
of commercial boracic acid has been s y on the increase. Now, 
ny uestion arises, why this rapid increase in the importation of com- 

boracicacid? I will nen Boracic acid and soda form the 
de called borax. General Rosecrans, who is entirely familiar with 
this subject, having given it considerable study, made the following 
statement ina letter to Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, in the year 1888: 


The common borax of the market is composed of the following, per 100 ds: 
Boracic ‘nee $8.18 per cent.; soda, 12. 08 per cent.; water of crystal ion, 49.71 
per cen 


Now, Mr. Chairman, it is the importation of the commercial boracic 
acid that comes into competition with all that we ahi in the wa 
of crude borax, refined borax, or borate of lime, because the impo 
commercial boracic acid is combined with soda to manufacture the borax 
of commerce nt a cost, as General Rosecrans says, of about 5 cents a 
pound. < 

His letter is as follows: 

VIEWS OF GENERAL ROSECRANS, 
TREASURY 1 REGISTER’'S Orrr 
‘ashington, D. C., April 14 14, 1888, 

My Dran Stn: I ace that the committee co bill proposes to put all borax 
posae on the free- list. It involves no great sum of money, and I belleve that 

the committee had been as familiar with the subject as circumstances have 
rene me to be they would have refrained from putting these products on 


The 8 of borax from the desert alkali lands of California, 8 
and Colorado has become quite an resi rect Sages employs a res 
scattered all over the 88 aoe iy in now States an Derne tes how. 
ever, can the raw material be It seems desirable, therefore, to show as 
much seror as possible to ie 2 ped It is especially incumbent upon the 
Democratic party, 

But that is the least of the reasons why the business should not be meddled 
with. The history of the poner nears — mae into the United States, and of the 
various tariffs thereon, sh tion in favor of asingle person ora 
single house has been whet 3 * — 1842, or at the latest since 1845, I 

occasion to thoroughly examine and verify the acc of this statement, 
and in 18821 . on the members of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means, whose attention I could get, at least to anes something for our own 
home yee instead of building up the weaithy monopoly to —— 8 — 
alluded, and which alyly procured legislation in its favor all these pasi 
This eee had placed and kept boracic acid on the free - list. unn in 1882. 
when the tariff e n a revealed the game, and then only the inadequate tar- 
iff of 4 cents was imposed. The last change ured was to have boracic acid 
poa on the free list. Boracic acid is the chief ugent in all processes where borax 


The common borax of the market is composed of the following ingredients 
per 100 pounds: 


Boracic acid, an average of . 8818 
Soda, an average of — 12.08 
Water of crystallization ....... — 49.74 


Soda (NaO) from soda-ash and commercial caustic can be had in our market 
for an bray Bs price of 4 cents e pound. Borate of lime (CaO) can be de- 
livered from key to the Bri market at I cent per ae owing to the 
discovery of a large deposit of borate of lime about 40 miles from the sea, and 
by the use of cheap sulphuric acid the latter can be produced at a very low 
price. With sulphuric acid at 1 cent per pound boracic acid can be manufact- 
ured from these raw materials at a cost 3 — 7 — 6 ed marten pound, or $6 per 
ones Assuming it can thus be pounds, and add for 

and commercial t $2 8 rae ag pounds, with no duty 
— we can have boracic acid in our market at 8 cents per pound, with an 
enriching profit to the manufacturer and the importer. 
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F CONES, cost. . 
18 pounds of boracic acid, at 8 cents, cost. .. 
iow fe thane pad OAA. per 100 pounds... 


nee Absacoesi 9 . n õ,jꝗ,Äjꝗ 


Or $3.70, provided raw material be admitted free; but the people who have 
hitherto controlled this market have so managed matters as to charge our Am er- 
ican consumers for these forty years from 9 to 18 cents per pound, and even 
sometimes as high as 25 338 per pound for borax. We had no relief until our 
borax producers to compete with them. If this combination be permitted 
to do as it haw bs been doing in the past since the tariff of 1882 it will destroy com- 
petition, and then go back to its old wa = our own producers will be rained, 
and our consumers will then be worse off than under the present tariff, 

An inspection of the 5 ol imports for the years 1883.87 
will demonstrate what I stated to the committee in 1582 as to the probable im- 
8 of boracic acid. Ere the taritf of 1883 had gone into operation the 

mporters rushed in 4,178,737 pounds of boracie acid, and in the same year, after 
the tariff went into operati on, with a duty of only dcents per pound, which 
small duty has enabled them to control the market ever since, there Spd eg im- 
ported 155,695 pounds, while the total importation for the four succeeding 
1834, 1885, and 1888, has only amounted to820,343 pounds, demonstrating that 
the object of these large importations was to crush out 8 

It will be seen from the foregoing figures in reference to the cost tof producing 
borax that the tariff of 5 cents per pound on boracic acid is bos eee 
small, since it only adds 2 cents per pound to the cost of making borax, and 
therefore under the present tariff foreign ö and importers can sell 
borax in our market with proni at 5.7 cents a pound. 

To put our prod ucers beyond the reach of monopolists, the tariff on boracic 
acid ought to be 10 cents instead of 5 cents. Our home producersare our depend- 
ents for deliverance from the piratical “ trust which hitherto monopolized 
the business, and they ought therefore to have tho benefit of the existing tariff, 
with an increase of 5 cents per pound on boracic acid. You will see by the table 
of importations that the distinctions between commercial and pure boracio 

acid are practically worse than useless. The commercial boracic Fold and the 
comme’ | borax are the bulk of the business, and the real basis of the tariff 
should be the quantities of pure boracic acid contained in the eee 

The committee can rely upon the foregoing as a substantial statement of the 
facts; hemce it follows that the consumers have no reasonable he rospect of be- 
ing benefited by putting borax and its products on the free-list, but that if the 
tariff on boracic acid be raised to 10 ae it will give our own producers a 
chance to force the market down from 15 cents to perhaps as low = 7 or 8cents 
= d, which will still leave ample room for a fair competition ac Drag shen 

ope the committee y vi reconsider this case, and, for 9 
tariff on eaving the rates for all other 23 
changed,“ Sot baad the 82 $40,000 . 
on something else 
Very truly, yours, 


Hon. CLIFTON R. BRECKINRIDGE, 
House of Representatives. 


Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. Is General Rosecrans familiar with the cost 
of the article ? 

Mr. MORROW. Heis entirely familiar with this subject. 

Mr, NIEDRINGHAUS. It does not so appear. 

Mr. MORROW. He has acquired a practical knowledge of this mat- 
ter in California and Nevada, and his accurate knowledge is proven by 
the fact of the large importation of commercial boracic acid now coming 
in competition with our . as he predicted, 

Here the hammer fell. ] 

. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, as stated by my friend from California 
Ir. Morrow], there are two kinds of boracic acid: one is the com- 
mercial article, the other the pure. The pure acid is dutiable at 5 
cents a pound under the existing law, and the other at 4 cents. Now, 
I move to amend the amendment of the gentleman from Missouri so as 
to strike ont 5 cents and insert 4. The effect of the amendment will 
then be to fix the duty on commercial acid at 3 cents and on the pure 
acid at 4 cents, 

It will be noticed, Mr. Chairman, that last Scand ge only 
$4,312 worth of the pure acid, at a duty of 5 cents a pound, and $32,- 
502 worth of the commercial, at 4cents a pound, The duty under the 
existing law is for the higher class of acid 82 per cent. and for the 
lower 52 per cent. Under the bill proposed by the committee these 
two-commodities are put together at aduty of 91 per cent., the duty 
on both being raised. 

I can not see why the duty on the crude acid should be increased 
from 4 cents to 5 cents a pound. The duty on the purer article is al- 
most prohibitory, only a very small amount being imported, and the 
importation of the ernde article is small. The duties ought to be de- 
creased. I cen not see any reason why this acid should be charged 
with this enormous duty. It is used as a medicine as well as in man- 
ufactnres. It is a raw material for some medicines and for some manu- 
factures. 

But it is said by my friend who wants to reduce this rate that he is 
in favor of it because it isin the interest of labor. All these duties 
that are pro now to be raised, at a time when we have excessive 
revenues, when your people are overburdened with taxation, when your 
commerce is being destroyed, when people are asking to be relieved 
from the unnecessary burdens of the Government; you come and, like 
Rehoboam of old, you lay your little finger upon them and make their 
burdens far heavier than they ever were before. Why do you not re- 
duce the burdens? What is the plea that you set up? They say labor 
Will be injured. I would be glad if gentlemen would tell the House 
and the country exactly how much labor is paid for the production of 
$100 worth of this acid which is proposed to be taxed here. In $100 
of this chemical the labor is just $10.90. 

Now, it is charged that the labor of this country is twice as highly 
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paid as that of Europe or that of any other country on the face of the 


earth. But ‘take it to be true, which it is not, then the labor-cost of 
this same product in Europe would be about $5 in the hundred, and 
$5 in the hundred or 5 per cent. for labor would cover the difference 
between the labor-cost in Europe and the labor-cost in the United 
States. Yet, in the name of labor, Mr. Chairman, and for its protec- 
tion, why is it necessary to change this taxation to $91, not for the 
benefit of labor, not for the benefit of the workingmen, for remember 
labor only costs $10.90 in the hundred dollars here, but for the benefit 
of the already protected classes? 

The gentleman says well, and this is the truth, that the manufact- 
urer can take care of himself. Undoubtedly he can. He can alwa; 
take care of himself, Capital needs no such protection. It can take 
care of itself. It is the labor of the country, the helpless, impoverished 
people who need protection, and yet, instead of protecting that labor 
you are plundering it, 

All this additional cost must come from the consumer, and he is as 
ofteu a laborer as a capitalist. Indeed, much more frequently. All 
of the additional cost comes to him and is added to the price he is 
forced to pay. Yes, the manufacturer can take care of himself, and if 
he does not need any protection, as the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
NIEDRINGHAUS] says, who ran his race in the name of labor, why is it 
necessary to make this taxation $90 on the hundred when labor gets 
only $10.90? That is the gist of the whole matter. Let that question 
be answered first before you can expect support for such a proposition: 

Mr. Chairman, we are going right along here raising this, that, or 
other tax. But what the country expects and demands of us—and that 
demand will be enforced some day—what the country demands is that 
the taxation of this country shall be bronght down to meet the require- 
ments of an honest administration of this Government. [Applause. ] 

[Here the hammer fell. J 

Mr. MORROW, I move to strike out the last word. 

I desire to say further upon this subject that with reference to the 
cost of the article to the consumers in this country it appears from the 
market report that in 1868 and prior to the discovery of borax in the 
United States the average price in New York was 33} cents per pound; 
in 1869 it was 35} cents per pound; in 1870, 30} cents; in 1871, 31} 
cents; in 1872, 32 cents, In 1873 we discovered borax on the Pacific 
const, and it fell to 24¢ cents; and in 1874 we brought to the market 
here the first shipment of borax and the price fell to 14} cents; while 
in 1875 it fell to 12 cents; in 1876, to 10} cents; in 1878, to 8%; in 1879, 
to 9 cents—our product increasing all the time; in 1880 it was 12} cents 

r pound; in 1881, 133 cents per pound; in 1882, 13}; in 1883, 144; in 
1883, 8}; in 1886, 6f; in 1887 it sold for 6} cents per pound; and our 
producers have sold to the gentleman from Missouri, who is, I believe, 
the president of the St. Louis Stamping Company, for 7} cents inside 
of the last year, less than was ever paid for it before the protectived duty. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. Oh, no; we bought it less than that, 

Mr. MORROW. We have enabled our people, under the system of 
rotection, to open up this important industry in the far West by going 
nto the desert region and bringing out the material and shipping it to 

the markets of the United States and the world in competition with 
the monopoly that previously existed. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS, We have bought American borax in Liy- 
erpool for less than you can sell it to us for. [Laughter.] 

Ale. MORROW. When the Congress two years ago proposed to put 
borax on the free-list, it struck at this industry of our coast and one of 
our producers was forced to go to the wall. The price went down very low, 
and a quantity of borax was sold and shipped to England, and you have 
had in the American markets not the domestic borax, which had been 
shipped abroad because of the fall in price, but a foreign borax that 
came in free of duty as domestic borax. It was brought in under 
American brands as American borax; and as much borax has been 
brought in under the American brands as was actually shipped ont. 

Mr. GEAR. Is it not true, asa matter of fact, that they can ship 
borax to Liverpool, then bring it back to St. Lonis for less than it can 
be shipped directly to St. Louis from the West? 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. No, sir; I know what Iam speaking about. 
I know we bought Liverpool borax at 7} cents. 

Mr. MORROW. But you bought a foreign borax and brought it in 
under American brands as American borax free of duty. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. No, sir; California borax. I know what 
borax is, young man. [Laughter] 

Mr. MORROW. You got it marked with American custom-house 
marks, but it was the foreign borax, not the domestic product; and 
there has been as much, if not more, as I said before, brought in than 
was ever shipped out of the country. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. The gentleman has been told that, I know; 
but he is mistaken. It is not true. 

Mr. MORROW. The evidence is as I haye indicated. Now, the 
point we claim is that we have done more under the protective system 
in furnishing cheap borax than ever before, and more than can be done 
by any legislation in the reduction of duties. ‘The gentleman from 

issouri is enabled to use American product, under the patent he en- 
joys from the Government at 7} cents per pound, while before the 


eee duty he would have been compelled to pay at least 30 cents 
per poun: 

Mr. Chairman, we think when we can make such a showing as that, 
a reduction of from 20 to 25 cents a pound upon borax, that we are en- 
titled to a continuation of the protection asked for in this bill, although, 
as said by the gentleman from Texas, it is 91 per cent. on the produc- 
tion. It is protection to American labor and American enterprise en- 
gaged in exploring the deserts and waste places and making them a 
source of profit to the whole country. 

Mr. CANNON. I would like to know how to vote right in this mat- 
ter. Will my friend state what it costs to produce borax in this coun- 
try and in California, and can he state what it costs to produce boracic 
acid on the other side? I do not know what the cost of labor is in 
producing these articles either here or in Europe. 

Mr. MORROW. The gentleman from Missouri has said that it is 
2 cents in this country, but it costs more than that to take it from the 
borax fields to the railway stations. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. I have my authority. 

Mr. CANNON. Does my friend from California know what it costs? 

Mr. MORROW. I do not know what it costs exactly, but it ought 
to be stated that these borax fields are in the interior of the country, a 
long way from railroad facilities, and that it must be brought in wagons 
to the station for shipment at a heavy expense. Furthermore, the im- 
ported boracic acid comes from springs in Tuscany that are owned by 
the Duke de Lardrell. He is the sole owner of that product, has a 
monopoly of it, and is able with cheap labor to drive our product out 
of the market. If we are really opposed to monopolies and trusts, let 
us stand by this home industry and at the same time have the advan- 
tage of our home competition in the supply of acheap product. In 
this connection the history of the borax industry on the Pacific coast 
will be interesting. 


From Report of United States Geological Survey, 1883, page 566.] 
HISTORY OF THE BORAX INDUSTRY ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 

In considering the industrial and commercial history of borax on the Pacific 
coast it is found that it has been marked by disappointment and loss almost from 
the first. Prior to any production being made in Nevada the price of this salt 
ruled everywhere at 28 to 35 cents per pound, figures that held with but little 
variation up till 1872, when the price dropped during the next two years as low 
ag 6} cents in the San Fran market, After touching this low figure the 
price of refined borax underwent some slight improvement and, a eee 
slowly, reached, about two years since, present rates, 11 to 13 cents per poun: 
in New York, the controlling market in the United Btales. This sudden, ex- 
treme, and long-continued depression in the price of borax was due to the fol- 
lowien Ping roe causes, not to mention others of minor import: 

As did the pioneer A wag in California, so did their successors at a later 
period greatly overestima e extent and richness of their deposits as well as 
the rapidity with which the original stock, when removed, would be likely to 
replace itself. Sp: ing abroad, these reports caused the foreign 
dealers, fearing an overproduction, to buy sparingly, a course that soon began 
to work a reduction of prices, The manufacturer, alarmed at this new rival in 
the field, began also to mark down the prices, making arrangements to enlarge 
his production at the same time, and thus the market badly demoral- 
ized before the salines had as yet made any large output or any overproduc- 
tion had actually occurred, this latter being, in fact, an event that never came to 


pass. 

Meantime the Nevada producers met with (teeny te peered on every hand. 
Their deposits were by no means as fruitful as they anticipated. Being in- 
experienced in the business they failed to put their borax upon the market in 
presentable shape, from which they suffered some discredit, The product of 
their refineries was disposed of hastily and through such diverse channels as 
soon placed them in the attitude of mutual competitors, the hope of each com- 
pany that they would, through the superior excellence of their deposits or their 
sharper management, be able to undersell their neighbors having prevented 
them from entering into any concerted action. Having been persistently kept 
up, these eyils and errors developed sueh obstacles as, in the course of a few 
years, forced every one of these companies to greatly curtail or wholly suspend 
operations, the production of borax on the Pacific coast having fallen off before 
the end of 1879 more than 70 per cent. from the largest amount previously made. 
With some advance in the price that took place in 1880 several works started up 
again, others having followed as prices further improved, until the present 
complement was got under way, 

In calculating their chances for success the Pacific coast manufacturers made 
the double mistake of overestimating their own and underestimating the re- 
sources of the foreign ee It was supposed by these novices that the 
previously, prevailing bigh prices of this commodity the world over were due 

a scarcity of the raw material or the difficulty of obtaining it in the coun- 
tries whence the principal supply was drawn; a manifest error, inasmuch asthe 
borate deposits of Europe, India, and Peru, at the time the new industry was 
striving for a foothold on the west coast the United States, were ample to 
meet all the requirements of commerce, the high prices that had always before 
obtained being the result of well perfected combinations through which the 
entire business was controlled by a few persons, who, besides controlling the 
trade, were able to mr de any increased demand that . arise, and do go at 
reduced prices, were necessary, These parties were therefore ina position 
to become dangerous competitors of any new rival entering the field. 

The manufacturers of borax on the Pacific coast labor under many disadvan. 
tages as compared with producers elsewhere. Labor and the other factors of 

roduction are dtar; the borax fields are located in desert regions which afford 

ew facilities for carrying on the business of refining, being at the same time 
distant several hundred miles inland from San Fran „the “ig a ee 

and shipping-point for the entire country. After shipment at Ban nelsco the 
Ronee has to make long journeys by sea or land to reach the great marts of the 
world, 

The recent discovery of heavy deposits of borates near the Sea of Mar mern, 
Asiatic Turkey, has also had a depressing effect, ? 


[From the United States Geological Survey Report, 1885, pago 859.] 
PRICE, 

Only once before, and then but for a short time, has the price of borax been 

so low as at present, concentrated being quoted in New York at 84 cents, and 

in San Francisco at 8 cents per pound, these being the extreme figures for lots 


$ 


of 10 tons or more. For the past two years the price has been steadily tending 

downwards, and that notwithstanding higher duties have meantime been im- 

upon the imported article. The year 1583 opened with the price of borax 

in New York at 15 cents per pa After declining to 11 cents, the price on the 

of the new tariff bill, advanced to 15 cents, but fell back again before 

Tie end of the year to 11 cents, by reason of the heavy importations of boracic 
acid which had been made in anticipation of a higher tariff. $ 

Early in 1884 the price was put down in London 33 per cent., causing a corro- 

nding depression in the markets on this side, the decline having gone on 
slowly but steadily tothe end of the year, when the extremely low figures above 
stated were reached. The causes that have contributed to so demoralize the 
market are various, the large production that has been going on of late all over 
the world being, of course, the principal one, Among the minor factors which 
have entered into the problem has been the disposition of English dealers to 
force down prices with a view to excluding from European markets the prod- 
uct of California, 
~ Then there hasbeen the sharp competition between local producers, as well as 
the similar rivalries elsewhere. There may have been something alsoin the al- 
me willingness of the English lessees of the Tuscan salines to unduly depress 
prices in order to secure a renewal of their leases on more favorable terms. The 
rospect forany improvement in pricesis not very encouraging to the producer, 
That no advance can take place, except through some combination on the part 
of the principal producers, is evident; but how any such concerted action can be 
brought about where the producing points are so widely separated itis noteasy 
to see. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VANDEVER. I observe by General Rosecrans’s report on this 
subject of the production of the foreign article that it sells at 4 cents 
apound. The cost of production in this country is greater than that, 
and the consumption is about 10,000,000 pounds in this country. 

Mr. CANNON. Does my friend know how much it is greater? 

Mr. VANDEVER. Greater in this country? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. : 

Mr. VANDEVER, I can not tell you accurately what it costs, but 
I will state that it is difficult to get the American product to market 
by reason of the fact that these alkali fields of California and Nevada 
are in the arid regions, where there is no agricultural product what- 
ever, and, although it is readily obtained in very great quantities, 
the difficulties of transportation to market from that region of country 
add very largely to the cost, and it can not compete with the produe- 
tion of this foreign article, because they can bring it here for 4 cents, 
and, haying the advantages of transportation by sea, they can undersell 
the American product. When we had no protection whatever on the 
American p ct, as bas been stated by my colleague, it was held at 
from 25 to 30 cents per pound. There is no reason to doubt that it 
would be placed at a high figure again if there was no American prod- 
uct. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. VANDEVER. When we had no protection we produced none 
and the rate was high, but as soon as we began to produce it the price 

to run down, and it ran down to the present rate. The gentle- 
man from Missouri can tell what those prices were. If you reduce this 
duty upon the imported article materially you will encourage the prod- 
uct of the foreign producer and bring it in here in direct competition 
with the American producer, rendering it a losing business, 

You will force these men out of the business, and then as a necessary 
consequence the article to the American consumer will go up to what 
it was before, to the old figure of 25 and 30 cents per pound. 

Now, the entire consumption probably does not exceed 10,000,000 
pounds. It is not a very enormous thing, but the production of this 
article is in a region of the country that has no agricultural products 
whatever and where the cost of labor is much larger than ordinary. 
We have started that production and carried it on successfully and 
shown ability to supply the American market and reduce the price. It 
isa great injustice at the present time to thus cripple the American 
producer in favor of this foreign produce and to build up theirindustry 
at the expense of our own industry and at the expense of our labor. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me a question there? 

Mr. VANDEVER. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. I see that under the present law it sells at 4 cents a 
pound and 5 cents a pound, and that under the bill it is proposed to be 
increased to 5 cents. Now, then, is that industry a well sustained in- 
dustry and a prosperous one in California? 

Mr. VANDEVER. It would be; but this is boracie acid. 

Mr. CANNON. Iam speaking of boracic acid. 

Mr. VANDEVER. This is a necessary ingredient for the manu- 
facture of that article, and it amounts to only 2 cents per pound; and 
in order to gre adequate protection to the California production, as al- 
ready stated, it ought to be 10 cents a pound. — 

Mr. CANNON. Has the gentleman got any information how much 
boracic acid it takes to make a pound of borax? 

Mr. MORROW. I can answer that gentleman. He will find in a 
statement given in General Rosecrans’s report this formula: 

* Boracie acid, an avera f 
Soda, an average of... 12. 
Š Water crystallization. . 49.74 

Therefore in every maare ponudi of borax there are 38 pounds of 
boracie acid, 12 pounds of , and 49 pounds of water crystalliza- 
tion. : 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. Will the gentleman allow me to ask hima 
question? You state here that to boil down these ingredients and tocrys- 
tallize this costs 16 cents a hundred pounds. Now, if I can boil down 


and crystallize these ingredients into borax at 16 cents per 100 pounds, 
what ought it to cost these people who have the free materials in abund- 
ance? 

Mr. MORROW. How much doesit cost you to boil it down? 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. Two cents, I think. 

Mr. MORROW. It is not the boiling-down process that costs. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. Oh, yes, it is. 

Mr. MORROW. It is the going into the borax fields and gathering 
the borax and bringing it to market. 

The question was taken on the amendment of Mr. MILLS; and it was 
rejected—ayes 54, noes 89. 

The question recurred on the amendment of Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS; 
and it was rejected—ayes 63, noes 78. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Muriatic acid, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. 
Mr. COVERT. I move to strike out the words just read. 
[Mr. COVERT withholds his remarks for revision. See Appendix. J 


Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, my friend from New York 
[Mr. Covert], who speaks of the necessity of the farmers getting the 
articles which they require as cheap as possible and who says that this 
bill proposes to prevent that result, ought to know that there is not a 
single item which the farmer has to use in the way of machinery or 
woe that to-day is not from 25 to 50 per cent. cheaper than it ever was 

fore. 

For instance, first-class reapers and binders, which in 1880 cost $300, 
can be bought to-day in our markets for $150; seeders, which then cost 
$35, can be bought to-day for $15; pumps, which cost $15, can be 


bought for $8; barbed wire for fencing, which cost 10 cents a pound, can - 


be bought to-day for 5 cents. The window-glass used by the farmer 
can to-day be bought 25 per cent. cheaper than in 1880. The tin eu 
of which we have heard so much from the other side, cost, in 1880, 10 
cents, and to-day it is worth only5 cents. You can not name anything 
that the farmer is obliged to buy in the market, his fertilizers included, 
that he can not buy cheaper to-day than ever before. And this is not 
all: the things which he buys are made in the United States, and that 
is worth a good deal to an American citizen. 

Mr. PAYNE. I move to amend by striking out the last word. Mr. 
Chairman, the reason which influenced the committee in putting this 
duty on muriaticacid and sulphuric acid—the latter article being that 
to which the remarks of my colleague from New York [Mr. COVERT], 
representing the agricultural districts of that State would more par- 
ticularly apply—was this: Within a short time copper pyrites have 
been discovered in Canada. Previously to this discovery we had man- 
uſactured sulphuric acid and muriatic acid and supplied the trade of 
Canada. Upon this discovery being made, certain gentlemen who I 
believe lived in the district of my friend from New York bought up 
those mines in Canada, went over there, and established large manu- 
factories; and in order to advance their business, to get a monopoly of 
the trade, they induced the Canadian Government to put upon both 
muriatic acid and sulphuricacid a tariff of 50 cents per hundred pounds, 
or one-half a cent a pound, twice the amount of duty which we pro- 
pose in this bill. 8 

Having thus secured the trade of Canada, having established their 
business there, these patriotic citizens from the State of New York were 
anxious to extend their trade to the United States, and were threaten- 
ing an inundation of this country with sulphuric acid manufactured 
in Canada. Now, a large number of other gentlemen, citizens of New 
York and elsewhere, had established factories in various States for the 
purpose of producing cheap sulphuric acid, and they were succeeding 
in satisfying the demand for the article, provided they were not under- 
bid by the cheaper labor in Canada, and by the cheaper pyrites, con- 
taining a large amount of copper. 

The Canadian manufacturers, by reason of the amount of copper in 
their ores, were enabled to make this acid as a by-product; we found 
that they could come in here and undersell our people and destroy this 
branch of manufacturing. So we put this duty of one-fourth of a cent 
a pound on muriatic acid and sulphuric acid; and in order that our 
people might have the advantage of the copper pyrites containing so 
large a percentage of copper, we have in clause 137 of this bill provided 
that pyrites containing 25 per cent. of copper may come in free. 80 
that we give to our manufacturers the benefit of the free raw material’? 
which we have heard so much about, and the farmers of the country 
get the benefit. We do not propose that Canadians or persons from the 
gentleman’s district who have inyested their capital in Canada shall 
come in here with the product of Canadian labor, driving out our own 
people and destroying our factories, that in the end prices may be ad- 
vanced and a higher burden imposed upon the American farmer. This 
is the reason we have taken these articles from the free-list. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Aro] commented a moment ago on the exceeding cheapness of manu- 
factured articles, just as though you could cheapen anything by taxing 
it! I have no desire, however, to discuss that phase of the question at 
this time, but I want to put in the RECORD, in reply to the suggestion 
of the gentleman, the recent experience of one of my own constituents, 
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The.gentleman from Michigan speaks of the Wood self-binder as hav- 
ing been reduced in price from $300 to $150. 

think his statement is perhaps correct; at any rate $150 is the price, 
as I understand, that this machine now commands in the American 
market. But a gentleman who recently removed to this country from 
Scotland, and who is now one of my constituents, a Republican living in 
my district, bought the American Wood self-binder in Scotland before 
he left at $120, and when he got to America he had to pay, as I re- 
member, $150 for the same machine. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Will the gentleman allow me a qnes- 
tion? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. If your Scotch farmer friend could do 
so much better in Scotland, what induced him to come over here to go 
into the farming business? 

Mr. DOCKERY. I do not know why foreigners are coming to this 
country. I suppose that in coming here they are largely animated by a 
desire for the freedom which they understand exists in this country; 
and that is true so far as the laws generally are concerned; but many 
of them ascertain their mistake as to commercial freedom when they 
examine the laws on the statute-book in relation to taxation. 

Mr. MCADOO. My friend from Missouri [Mr. DockEry] will al- 
low me to suggest that the land laws of Scotland drive those people 


here. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Ido not know what special reason operated in the 
case of my constituents. 

Mr. CHEADLE. Will the gentleman inform the House whether it 
is the protective tariff that makes the Wood self-binder cost the price he 
mentions or whether that price is the effect of the patent ? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Iam advised that the machineis patented in both 
countries. 

Mr. CHEADLE. Will the gentleman inform us whether the ma- 
chine to which he referred as having been bought by his Scotch constitu- 
ent was manufactured in this country or manufactured by the Wood 
company in Europe? 

Mr. DOCKERY. I am informed by the gentlemen of the Ways and 
Means Committee that this machine is patented in both countries; I 
know nothing of the matter personally, neither do I propose to be di- 
verted from the main question by any by-play. I only know that the 
Wood self-binder, as stated by the gentleman from Michi [ Mr. 
ALLEN], is sold to-day in the American market for $150, while it is 
sent P Scotland and sold there for $120, [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. PETERS. Mr. Chairman, there is an explanation that ought 
to be made in connection with the remarks of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri as to these agricultural implements. I presume it is a fact that 
agricultural implements such as are referred to can be bought in Scot- 
land, Brazil, and other countries ata less price than they can be bought 
here. But there is this point to be taken into consideration: The 
American market demands the latest product of American genius and 
invention, and when a machine becomes a year old and improvements 
have been made, the old in this market is thrown aside for the newer 


The old ones are shipped to the consumers in foreign countries; the 
American market demands a better article, and of course the rejected 
type can be sold cheaper in the markets of the world than the latest 
improved can be here. That is the case with many such machines. 
In other words, whenever the article which is required on the farm 
by our American farmers is not up to the times, then the manufact- 
urer ships and sells it in foreign markets, because the people in this 
country will not pay for anything thatis a year old. They demand 
the very latest improvements. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 
Mr. MoMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, there is no man in this House 
whose presence and advocacy of the excesses in this bill I more heartily 
welcome than that of the gentleman from Kansas who has just ad- 
dressed the committee. But in order that we may know how much 
there is in his real sentiments for the benefit of the farmer of this coun- 
try, I send to the desk and ask to have read some extracts from an argu- 
ment made by him before the Committee on Ways and Means, in which 
he described the painful condition of the farmers of the West, whose 
fertilizers were being taxed in this House. We can then see how his 
language, where he speaks of the farmers selling their corn for fuel, 
compares with his position upon the bill at the present time, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr, Perens. I do, and the people of my district do,who are money Repub- 
lican, and it is a district that gave me a plurality of 16,000, Among the farmers 
of that district there is a feeling of unrest, a feeling of something wrong, a feel- 
ing that they are not properly protected, that their interests are not looked after. 
Unless there is some legislation coming from this Congress which shows them 
their interests are looked after, there is no telling what the result will be, In 
Kansas we have 82,000 Republican majority. This is not a feeling confined to 
Kausas. It prevails in Texas and Missouri and all agricultural States. And so 
Iam here pleading for these farmers. They are raising corn and selling it for 
10 cents a bushel. 

There have been over 90,000,000 bushels of corn raised in my district and it is 
selling for 10, 12, 15 cents, and some portion of it has been used for fuel. You 
can not go to a farmer and 32 that there is not something wrong when this 
is the case, and he says, If I can get Qa ton for cane I can raise on my farm, 
and if Congress under Republican auspices causes the destruction of that in- 
dustry,” you can not go to them and talk and argue that that is the result of 


statesmanship. say, Wo do not care we know there is something wrong 
and we are going to have a change.“ 

Mr. McMILLIN. There is something rotten in the State of Den- 
mark, according to the gentleman from Kansas. [Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Democratie side.] 

Mr. PETERS. I wish to emphasize the remarks I made before the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and I stand now, as I stood there, for 
the protection of the sugar industry, just as I stood before that com- 
mittee and made the remarks to which the gentleman from Tennessee 
has referred. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

But I want to say, in answer to a great many statements which have 
been made in regard to the farmers of Kansas and the mortgage-ridden 
people of Kansas, that the statements which have been made as to the 
condition of the farm mortgages there are largely misleading, are un- 
warranted by the facts, and are utterly unreliable and exaggerated. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Were the statements you made before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means exaggerated? [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. PETERS. No, sir. At that time corn was selling as low as 10 
cents a bushel. That statement was a fact; and yet without reference, 
Mr, Chairman, to the tariff, without reference to any legislation which 
may be pending in the House, the price of corn has gone up to 23 cents 
a bushel and all the panic and all of the despondency of men who 
howled against the tariff have gone to the winds. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] : 

The greatest enemy of the Democratic party, the greatest enemy of all 
those who oppose the Republican party, is prosperity to the farmer; and 
the increase of the price of corn and wheat and other commodities in 
Kansas has brought about the discomfiture of the maligners of the fair 
name and fame of the farmers of that State. 

But I want to call the attention of the committee to another fact: 
A statement has been made by a number of gentlemen on the floor 
that there are upon record mortgages amounting to over $300,000,000 
on the farms of Kansas. I want to make, as emphatic as I can, a de- 
nial of the statement. There is not one-third of that sum 

Mr. DOCKERY. Does the gentleman mean to admit that there are 
$100,000,000 on the farms of Kansas in the shape of mortgages? 

Mr. PETERS. No, sir; I deny it most emphatically. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Iso understood the gentleman. 

Mr. PETERS. Les, and you are understanding a many things 
that are equally as unreliable. But the record will show the facts. A 
careful examination of the records of Kansasshows that the mortgages 
upon farms of that State do not exceed $50,000,000. And yet when the 
Democratic campaign was going on the Democratic crowd went all over 
Kansas proclaiming that there was over $300,000,000, and the state- 
ment has gone abroad throughout the whole length of the land. Now, 
what does that include? Why, it includes mortgages upon all the rail- 
road property. The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad has a 
mortgage upon its road-bed and rolling-stock recorded in every county 
through which it runs, The same is true of the Missouri Pacific, San 
Francisco, and the Rock Island 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. And the Union Pacific. 

Mr. PETERS. Yes; andthe Union Pacific. Of course if the amount 
of mortgages on all of the railroads in the State is taken into consid- 
eration—and they have to be recorded in every county through which 
the lines ran—you ean fix the amount of the mortgage indebtedness of 
the State at almost any figure you please and create an impression that 
Kansas is mortgaged to death. But I state on high authority that an 
examination of the records will show that the farm mortgages of Kan- 
sas to-day do not exceed $50,000,000, and it is more 

Mr. PEEL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PETERS. Yes. 

Mr, PEEL, I would like to ask the gentleman whether, if they 
have an indebtedness even of $50,000,000, there is market enough for 
corn, Kansas corn raised in the State, to pay it off? 

Mr. PETERS. Yes, sir; and let me tell the gentleman that the in- 
crease in price in the last thirty days from 13 to 23 cents a bushel on 
corn has made Kansas $20,000,000 alone [applause on the Republican 
side], because we have that quantity of corn on hand ready to sell, and 
the increase in value of 10 and 12 cents a bushel will bring to that State 
$20,000,000 of surplus money. [Applause.] 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Chairman, I rise for the purpose of renewing 
the pro forma amendment. 

In connection with the price of farming implements exported from 
the United States and sold in pec countries, as compared with the 
price of the same implements as sold to farmers in the United States, 
I desire to ask the Clerk to read a letter from Mr. Washington, our 
commercial agent in London, Canada, dated September, 1888. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Washington to Mr. Rives. 


No. 67.] Unstrep STATES CONSULAR AGENCY, 
Londo, Ontario, September 15, 1888. (Received September 18.) 

Stn: In reply to the cireular of the Department of State, dated September 4. 
1888, requ ng information as to the imports of agricultural machinery and 
tools from the United States into Canada, inquiry elicits the following facts : 

I fnd that plows of American manufacture are among the most prominent of 
the imports in this line. The Oliver chilled plows (made at South Bend, Ind., 
and the one, I am told, that has the largest sale in the United States), the Syra- 
ou plow, and the South Bend plow seem to be most in demand and to have 
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the largest sale. Ihave before me on my desk an offer from an Ontario dealer in 
the Oliver plows to sell same in f. o. b, at this cityin Canada for $10 each in 
9 The retail price here is $12, and numerous transactions take place 


The same plows, I understand, are sold in quantities at the factory (not for 
rt) at $14 each and cost the American er at retail $16. 
he 8 use plow retails at $11 or $12 here, and, I am informed, sells for 
2 to $16 in the United States at retail, and the South Bend at here and 
ome. 

It is pleasing to observe how cheaply our manufacturers must be able to turn 
out these goods, from the fact that the Canadian duty on this class of goods is 
B5 per cent. ad valorem, Even admitting that the manufacturer makes no profit 
on his sales in Canada, these figures are of interest: = 

W. 


Price at which plow is sold in Canada 10. 00 
Duty at 35 per cent. ad valorem, and freigh' 
Profit to Canadian dealer, probably 


Leaving actual cost to manufacturer ... 
Retailedto American farmer at z... 
Profit to manufacturer on all home sal 
It would thus seem that the Canadian farmer has an advantage over his 
rican neighbor in the purchase of necessary implements produced in his 
— country, and the latter before purchasing his plows might well figure as 
follows: 
Price of plows at retail in Unit 
Price of same in Canada. 
Freight to return same to U. 
goods returned) 


Profit to American farmer by purchasing American-made plow in Can- 


saw 3.00 
Plows with tempered steel mold- boards and beams, which sell in the United 
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States for $17 and upwards, are man red in Canada (from Pittsburgh steel, 
on which duty has to be paid, and the wages of the workmen are substantially 
the same as in the Uni States) and are sold for 814 retail; thus showing ex- 
cess of profit made by American man uring over Canadian manufacturing, 
$3 on each plow. When it is considered that the Canadian manufacturer has to 
pay a duty on his materials and freight upon same to Canada from Pittsburgh, 

t will be readily seen at a glance that the excess of profits to the American over 
the Canadian manufacturer is much greater than sum named, $3, 

Iam credibly advised by a very prominent Canadian farmer that he has just 
bought an American self-binding reaper (Walter A. Woods) for $110. Laiddown 
in an American city near the lines the price of same machine in same place to 
an ican farmer would be from $150 to $170. 

In addition to the larger implements mentioned, farmers’ or agricultural hard- 
ware imported from the United States consists of light shelf goods, dry paints, 
whilst agricultural hand-tools (such as spades shovels, forks, etc,}, on which 
articles the duty varies from 35 to 70 per cent., although the printed tariff reads 
only from 39 to 35 cent. This Government has, however, instructed its cus- 
toms officers to advance prices on invoices in certain lines which brings the 
duty up to a very high rate. Thus, on soythes, for instance, by means of u spe- 
cific and ad valorem duty they have to pay from 60 to 70 per cent. 

Notwithstanding these tremendous a ‘ul comparison ofthe whole- 
sale and retail prices of the above tools shows that in all cases American s 
Cre edee as in Canada as cheap, and in many cases cheaper, than in the United 

It isconclusively proven by these facts that the American farmers are pot re- 
ceiving the full benefit of the low prices at which these goods can be produced 
in the United States. These benefits are apparently reserved for the Canadians 
and other foreigners to whose markets we export goods; but existing conditions 
enable the American manufacturer to compel the purchase of his goods by the 
American farmer at exorbitant fits. 

So great has been this d on by American manufacturers in favor of 
foreign purchasers that the Canadian customs authorities have come to regard 
with apr yarn the prices on nearly all American invoices, as they can not un- 
derstand why these Foods should be sold to Canadians atsuch great reductions 

from the prices at which they are sold at home at the point of manufacture. 

As a consequence they have, during the past two years, largely adopted the 
plan of appraising these goods for duty atthe home figures in preference to the 
prices stated in the invoices. For instance,an American manufacturer may be 

willing to sell a certain article for $ to the Canadian trade, the price for the 
same article at home being 88. The valuation is placed at the latter figure, and 
even though he sells for the former the purchaser has to pay duty on $3 more 
than the goods cost him. The result of this practice is that we are losing our 
export trade to this and probably other foreign countries, the falling off of the 
ao export trade to this port on dutiable articles in one year having been 


The shortsightedness of our manufacturers in this respect, no less than the 
development of manufacturing in Canada, is closing this as it does other out- 
side markets to our g and is driving us back to trade only within our- 
Selves, to the injury of our great agricultural interests, to the reduction of the 
wages of our workingmen, and tothe lessening of the ducts of our factories, 

Replying thus to your circular by an enumeration of facts, I remain, sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
WM. DE H. WASHINGTON, 
Commercial Agent. 
Hon. Gro, L. Rrves, 
Assistant Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. SAYERS. In addition, Mr. Chairman, to this consular report 
I beg to call the attention of the committee to the following discrimi- 
nations by American manufacturers against American farmers and in 
favor of foreign buyers: 


Cultivators (protective duty, 45 per cent.). 


In home | To for- 

market. | eigners. 
Wheel hoe, cultivator, rake, and plow. . . . 811.00 . 40 
All-steel horse hoe and cultivator, with wheel. 8.00 6.7. 
All-steel plain cultivator, with Wheel. . . . . .o u, 7.20 4.50 


The above prices to the exporters as well as for sale here are for single articles, 
For export the cultivators are delivered “free on board ” ship at New York. 
They are sold in all the markets of the world, and catalogues bing their 

its are printed in 


English, Spanish, German, French, and Portuguese. 


Horec-rakes, tedders, and potato-diggers (protective duly, 45 per cent). 


In home To for- 
‘ket, | eigners. 


Lock-lever hay rakes X $14.00 
Selfdump hay rakes. 18.00 17.12 

y tedder.... — — 26.00 25.25 
Potato digger. 8.00 6.75 


The above are the prices to the home trade for large consignments, but to the 
foreign consumer for single machines. 


Sewing-machines (protective duty, 45 per cent.). 


* The above are the prices charged wholesale dealers for one of the tread ma- 
chines. Peco adhe is sold at retail by agencies in England for $32 and in the 

ni tates for 845. 

A cheaper machine, manufactured in the United States, is sold to the home 
dealer for $18 and to the — aipe ſor 812. 

A prominent manufacturing company sells the machine for which it charges 
the American dealer $20 for export to South America for $5. 

This system of charging American buyers higher prices for their machines 
vera 1 e eee is not confined toa single company, but is character- 

c of them all. 


Forges and blacksmiths’ tools (protective duty, 45 per cent.). 


Forges, portable: 
18-inch bellows. . 
22-inch bellows........... 


Similar discount for stationary forges. ` 

For tongs, cte., which cost the home dealer a net price of $10, the price to the 
exporter and the foreign consumer is 10 per cent. less, or $9. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas be allowed to speak on the question five minutes. 

A MEMBER. I object. 

Mr. BREWER. I desire to be heard on this amendment and desire to 
say something touching the prices charged ſor American agricultural 
tools in foreign countries. This statement as to manufacturers charg- 
ing more for agricultural machinery in our country than it was sold for 
abroad has been made time and time again for the last ten years. From 
1881 to 1885 it was my fortune to live ina foreign country, and it be- 
came my duty to investigate as to what the price of agricultural tools 
manufactured in America was in such country. I did investigate as to 
what the price of the Wood reaperand mower was in Germany, and I 
found that they charged for the Wood reaper and mower there more than 
in our own country. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

I desire to state further that I do not know what is made for 
that implement in Scotland, but I will state to my friend from Mis- 
souri [Mr. DocKERY] that if he will establish the fact that such ma- 
chines are sold for 10 per cent. less there than here I will pay him $25 
for the benefit of any charity in Washington. It is not a fact. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. Chairman, this assertion was made over and over again in the 
campaign of 1888 touching the Oliver chilled plow. Icaused a letter to 
be written to tlie secretary of the corporation that manufactures the 
plow, and in response I received a letter stating that there was not one 
word of truth in the statement, that they had no agent for the sale of 
their plows in Canada, and that if such plows were sold there at less 
than the price at which they were sold in this country they must have 
been manufactured in Canadaand palmed off as genuine Oliver chilled 
plows; that they had but one price for their plows, and that was the 
same to every purchaser, whether he lived in Canada or in the State of 
Michigan or in any other State or foreign country. I apprehend that 
if this statement the consul hasseen fit to give here was investigated, it 
would. be found that the articles which he mentions and claims to be 
of American production are all manufactured in Canada. 8 

Why, Mr. Chairman, touching sewing-machines, I also investigated 
the price in Germany as compared with the prices for the same things 
here, and I found that the Singer, and the Wheeler & Wilson, and 
all the other brands that are produced in this country were manu- 
factured in Germany, and were there palmed off on the German people 
as being American productions. Without doubt such is the fact in 
Canada touching the tools mentioned by the consul whose report has 
been read. I apprehend upon investigation you will find that none of 
these tools are American products which sell for a less price in Canada 
or in Germany or Scotland than in our own States. 

Mr. HATCH. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question 
before he takes his seat? 
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Mr. BREWER. Certainly. 

Mr. HATCH. Did the gentleman state what years he was abroad? 

Mr. BREWER. From 1881 to 1885. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. Chairman, the statement that has been read from 
the Clerk’s desk was part of my remarks upon the floor of this House 
during the last Congress, quoting a letter from the consul, Mr. Wash- 
ington, which was received by me from the Department of State. It 
is an official document. The Oliver Chilled-Plow Company and the 
Walter A. Wood Harvesting-Machine Company both addressed letters 
to me, in which they said, as they have stated to the gentleman from 
Michigan, that this statement of Mr. Washington was not true. I 
sent a copy of these two letters to Mr, Washington through the State 
Department, and there is filed to-day in the State Department, and 
any gentleman of this House can get it, and I will produce it before 
this discussion of the tariff bill ends, the evidence taken by that gen- 
tleman under oath substantiating everything in the statement he made 
to the Departmentof State. [Loud applause on the Democratic side. ] 

I called attention to the fact that I had stated what his letter con- 
tained from my place on the floor of the House, and that upon the 
faith of a consul representing the Department of State of this Gov- 
ernment I had made this statement. I demanded that his statement 
should be verified or that he should withdraw it, and I promised if he 
could not verify it I would withdraw the statement I had made upon 
the floor of this House. That evidence is now on file in the Depart- 
ment from reputable citizens of Canada, who bought these goods and 
identified those manufactured in this country as being the same as they 
purchased. It is a fact probably that the Oliver Chilled-Plow Com- 
pany has no agent in Canada, but they will sell to a man who is going 
to carry their plows across the line into Canada, and have been doing 
it for years. All that is covered in the evidence submitted by Mr. 
Washington. This much is due to that- gentleman. I do not know 
Whether he still holds his position as a consul, but I take it for granted 
that he does not. The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] 
may know. 5 x 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Iwill state that Mr. Washington 
was the consul at London, Canada, very close to the American line, so 
that he could not possibly be mistaken as to these things. He is from 
my district and is a very intelligent gentleman. 

Mr. BREWER. From what has been stated here it would appear 
that either the Oliver Chilled-Plow Company and the Walter A. Wood 
Company are stating falsehoods or else the consul is mistaken as to the 
responsibility of the evidence which he has submitted. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman from Missouri answer me a 
question ? 

Mr. HATCH. I will goa little further than the gentleman from 
Michigan in my explanation. The statement of the Oliver Chilled- 
Plow Company may be true and the statement of the Walter A. Wood 
Company may be true. It may be that some representative of those two 
manufacturing establishments in the United States, without the con- 
sent of the manufacturer himself, with the view of getting the benefit 
of the difference in the prices, has made these sales shown by the evi- 
dence submitted. I have no doubt in my mind as to the truth of the 
statement made to the State Department. Now I will answer a ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. CANNON. I understand my friend to say that the Oliver 
chilled plow is made in the United States, exported to Canada, the 
Canadian duty paid, and the article sold them for less than it is sold 
for in the United States, ` 

Mr. HATCH. That is the statement made by Mr. Washington in 
his official report to the State Department and corroborated by the 
evidence which he afterwards submitted. 

Mr. CANNON, ‘Then I will ask my friend, does not that fact prove 
that the manufacturer and exporter of goods to another country pay 
the duty, and not the consumer? [Laughter and applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Mr. HATCH. Ax, it proves that the consumer pays the duty, and 
the gentleman from Illinois knows it proves another thing, and that is 
that they are charging the American farmer more for these goods than 
a fair and reasonable profit on them. That is the reason that your 
system of taxation builds up millionaires in every line of manufac- 
turing industries and robs the farmer every day in the year. That is 
the reason that your farming lands, from Maine to California, are de- 
creasing in value and that farm products have been going steadily 
down ever since you have had control of the tariff legislation of this 
country. 

Mr. BAYNE, Mr. Chairman, I want to say a word on muriatic and 
sulphuric acids, which I believe are the subjects properly under discus- 
sion. I take it that the exportation of farm implements and machinery 
is not now under consideration, but whén that subject is reached I 
think I can show to a demonstration that the prices of all sorts of man- 
ufactured articles have gone down more than the price of farm prod- 
ucts, 

But, Mr. Chairman, as I have remarked, I want to say a few words 
now in relation to sulphuric and muriatic acids, which are two articles 
that are N in this country. They are largely used through- 
out the country, and the home production has to a great extent supplied 
our home consumption, and the price has steadily gone down. 
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A few years ago sulphuric acid was selling, I believe, at 2} or 3 cents 
a pound; if Iam not mistaken, it is selling to-day for 1 cent a pound, 
The price has been running down, down, down, until it has come to a 
figure of which nobody complains. Now, I want to call attention to 
the statements of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Covert]. He 
rises in his place and objects to having sulphuric acid and muriatie acid 
put upon the dutiable list, and he makes this objection in the name of 
the farmers. What farmers does he represent? If I am correctly in- 
formed, there resided in his district a number of capitalists who have 
gone to Canada and have established works there for the manufacture 
of muriatic and sulphurie acid. 

Mr. COVERT. Will my friend pardon me? 

Mr. BAYNE. Ina moment. 

That syndicate of New York capitalists have gone to manufacturing 
sulphuric acid and muriatic acid in Canada, and they bring it over into 
this country free of duty. They are content that the Canadian Goy- 
ernment should impose half a cent a pound duty on those articles, which 
the Canadian Government has done. Now, what is there fair about 
that? A New York syndicate operating in Canada manufacture these 
articles where they get their pyrites cheap, where they have built their 
works cheap, where they get labor much below what they could get it 
for in this country. 

The Canadian establishments want tosend it here free of duty, while 
we can not send any of our manufactures into Canada without paying 
a duty of half a cent a pound. That is the whole case in a nut-shell, 
and that is the question we have got to decide. Now, in view of the 
fact that the prices of these articles have been running down until 
they have reached the phenomenally low figure of 1 centa pound, why 
should any gentleman complain of the committee having recommended 
a duty of a quarter of a cent a pound for the purpose of enabling our 
own people to carry on the manufacture of these products? 

Mr. HILL, Can the gentleman inform us whether the committee 
had any information before it as to the extent to which these acids are 
used as components of fertilizers ? 

Mr. BAYNE. I donot know that we had, but sulphuric acid and 
muriatic acid are largely used for other purposes, and the proportion of 
them that is used for fertilizers is relatively small. 

Mr. HILL. Had the committee any information as to what portions 
of ae country furnish the fertilizers manufactured in part from those 
acids? 

Mr. BAYNE. We had not any definite information on that subject, 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Perhaps the gentleman from New York can 
give us some information on that subject. 

Mr. STOCKDALE, Mr. Chairman, I shall be free from the char 
that has been made against the gentleman from New York [Mr. COVERT]. 
I do represent an agricultural district, and we have no syndicates or 
large capitalists down there. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BAYNE] stated awhile ago that a number of New. York capitalists had 
gone over to Canada and established large manufactories, and had un- 
dertaken to flood this country with cheap sulphuric acid and cheap 
muriatic acid, and the Government is asked to inte to prevent 
these New York capitalists in Canada from doing that. Why? Why, 
the gentleman told us the reason. He said it was because the gentle- 
men on the other side did not intend to let those New Yorkers in Can- 
ada injure the American manufacturers of these acids. 

Now, will the gentleman tell me, with reference to the commercial 
fertilizers that are used, what is the number of those manufacturers in 
proportion to the number of farmers who use the fertilizers into which 
these ingredients enter? Probably not more than one to fifty thou- 
sand; yet fifty thousand farmers, who have no ‘syndicates’ to be rep- 
resented here, are to be shut out from cheap fertilizers in order that 
ten manufacturers may grow wealthy in New York and perhaps in 
Michigan. 

I will ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania this question: If these 
acids have become so low that these Canadian people can not introduce 
them, what is the use of your tariff? If they have become so low, you 
are ruining your own protected interests; you are ruining the manu- 
facturer; and why put on the tariff? Why, Mr. Chairman, the claims 
made here in this behalf are, to use a common phrase, too thin.“ 
The manufacturers would not be here asking this tariff if the state- 
ments made here were true. 

Suppose that the Canadian Government does put on a duty of half 
a cent a pound; that is the very thing for us. Is the gentleman argu- 
ing in the interest of the Canadian? Certainly he is, if he wants this 
duty of half a cent a pound taken off or if he blames those people for 
putting that half a cent on. 

The only tendency of that duty must be to keep here the acids man- 
ufactured in the United States, and our people will buy them cheaper, 
whereas if the Canadian duty were removed and these acids could 
to Canada free our people would not have the same advantage in the 
American market, because the acids would be sent there. So that it 
seems the argument urged here is in the interest of the Canadian, rather 
than of the American. 

I say that these two arguments can not keep company with each 
other. They are like the two snakes that commenced to swallow each 
other at the tail, and they swallowed on until there was not a ‘‘tarnal 
bit of either of them left. The truth is that in this thing the farm- 
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ers are really the parties who suffer, and the manufacturers are the men 
who make the profit? And how much interested these manufacturing 
people are in the farmer! 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 


[ Mx. PERKINS withholds his remarks for revision. See Appendix. ] 


Mr. McRAE. Mr. Chairman, Iam glad to hear from the gentleman 
who preceded me that the farm mortgages in Kansas are being paid off 
so rapidly, I hope there is no mistake about it, for I do not by any 
means agree with the opinion expressed upon this floor two years ago 
that mortgages are evidences of prosperity. Letushelp themalittleby 
giving them cheaper fertilizers. Here is an opportunity to aid them 
some. I hope the duty on all these acids in the manufacture of 
fertilizers will be stricken out and the items transferred to the free-list, 
where they should be. The gentleman from New York tells us that the 
reason the committee recommended the duty is because of a discovery 
in Canada by which the fertilizers are likely to be cheapened. Are not 
cheap fertilizers just what the farmers want and what they ought to 
have? 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is in this instance as in all others, when the 
interest of the farmers comes inconflict with that of the manufacturers, 
the Republican party is for the manufacturers. Here is an opportunity 
by letting the duty alone to give the farmers cheaper fertilizers that they 
can pay for with the surplus products of their farms, and yet because the 
manufacturers demand that this home market—to sell in—be kept for 
them, the committee say no. Yet the majority claim to be the friends 
of the farmers. Mr, Chairman, I did not seek the floor for the purpose 
of discussing the pending amendment at length, but to cail the attention 
of the House and the country to a recent article published in the Tariff 
Reform, which to my mind completely exposes the deception of the home- 
market theory as far as the farmers are concerned. 

THE ‘‘ FARMER'S HOME-MARKET"” HUMBUG, 


Of all the humbugs that have persistently buzzed about the ears of the Ameri- 
can voter the worst is that one whose song ever been of the great home 
market” afforded the farmer by protection. 1t has lived on in face of the fact, 
confirmed by every passing year, that from the day when we became a nation 
to the present there has never been a time when there was the slightest pros- 

that for a generation to come, under any imaginable tariff or other “pro- 

tion,” it would be impossible to consume in this country the agricultural 

8 which, if our far mers were to continue reasonably prosperous, we must 
produce. 

There has never been a decade, though we have had high protection now for 
nearly thirty years, when, after deducting that part of his products which the 
farmer consumes or must keep in stock for seed or other purposes. the remain- 
der. for which he must find a market abroad, has not been greater than during 
the preceding decade, With all that is said about the insignificance of our for- 
eign market, and though our population was greater in 1889 than ever before, 
and our wheat crop not so large as in some years previous, yet one-half of the 
farmer’ssurplus had to find a market abroad: and the same is true of cotton and 
tobacco to an even greater extent. 

The “home market" tune has found trusty listeners, even though the aggre- 
gate number of those engaged in manufacturing is so small—and, with the im- 
provements of machinery, is so constantly growing smaller—in comparison 
with the population it supplies with goods, that, even if we prohibited foreign 
imports and our manufacturers supplied all the goods we use (they now supply 
nearly 9% per cent. of them), the greatest possible number of workingmen they 
could employ would not materially lessen the present necessity of a foreign 
market for our agricultural products; while any idea that the 8 of 
manufacturing centers helps even the farmers dwelling near by is negatived by 
the universal experience—most conclusively so in the States of Connecticut, New 
Jersey, and New York, where the greatest depression in agricultural interests 
has steadily progressed at the same rate as the most extraordinary develop- 
ment and pr rity of manufacturing communities. 

In the face of experience and reason, there must be some extraordinary cause 
for the persistent vigor of this humbug. That cause appears to be this: That 
though the claim that protection secures the farmer a home market is utterly 
untrue, it has nevertheless been urged, and is yet being urged, by those who 
are on the one hand pecuniarily interested in keeping it afloat and onthe other 
are themselves so situated as to be easily and actually led to believe the false- 
hoods thus kept in circulation. In other words, protected manufacturers, im- 
agining themselves the most important portion of our people and knowing what 
a good thing it is to have the rest of our citizens compelled to buy of them under 

malty of heavy fines, not unnaturally take it for granted that what is good for 
em must be good for everybody else. 


THE REAL HOME MARKET AND THE WAY IT IS WORKED, 


The suggestions above made are strikingly corroborated by the fact that our 
famous Home Market Club, which has for years shared with the Protective 
Tariff League the burden and expense of the high-tariff propaganda, is com- 
posed exclusively of manufacturers, is situated at Boston, is supported by an 
assessment upon its members in proportion to the capital“ invested by each 
in his business, and during the Presidential campaign of 1888 was managed b, 
a salaried Englishman, to whom, as he officially reported, was intrusted the ack: 
icate duty of concocting and circulating such matter as, in his judgment, would 
best tend to make Irish voters mad. 

With the hint afforded by the existence of the Boston Home Market Club 
it is easy to surmise the character of the real home market protection affords, 
and not hard to guess who gets the profitstherefrom. And an examination into 
the facts develops just what might be expected, which is this: That our manu- 
facturers take advantage of our tariff to koop the price of their goods in our 
home market not merely much higher than they could do if there were no tariff, 
but much higher than they themselves would be able and willing to produce 
and sell the same poas for if they were not protected at all—of which the most 
conclusive proofs is that our export trade is large and steadily increasing in al- 
most every branch of protected American manufacture; and that so generally 
as to be practically universal it is the practice to sell these protected manu- 
factures at a much less price than our own people are forced to pay, thus con- 
clusively proving that they need no protection whatever. 

It is not the object of this pamphlet to argue the injustice of thispractice. To 
any one who needs 5 on this point logic would hardly be useful. As to 
thefact there is no doubt. The following testimony from authoritative sources 
in an case that of a believer in tariff protection—is as conclusive as testimony 


can be: à 
It is sometimes looked upon as wise to ship goods out of the country at cost 


rather than break the regular gois for which such articles sell in the country 
in which they are produced.—New York Press, October 22, 1889. 

Just why American manufacturers will sell machinery and other goods from 
10 to 30 per cent. cheaper in Europe than they will sell them to be used at home 
is rather puzzling; butany one curious in the matter can easily enough find out 
that many of them do It — be necessary to cut prices to secure trade 
from abroad, but it is likely to strike the American pu r as being a little 
rough on him.—American Machinist, September 26, 1889. 

So soon as an industry has attained the position where it can more than sup- 
ply our home market and bas to send its Agen abroad, where they compete 
with those of foreign manufacturers, it is evident that they are either giving the 
foreigners the benefit of lower rates than they do our own people or that the 
are able to get along at home without any protection from foreign manu 
ures. It is not fair that our 3 be made to pay more than foreigners 
for the products of our own land. Engineering and Mining Journal (protection- 
ist), March 15, 1890. 

Objection is made in many quarters to an increase of American trade out- 
side the home market. The opposition, however, is chiefly confined to two 
classes: First, those who manipulate the home market so as to make it more 
profitable than any export trade could possibly be, and for that reason would 
rather not sacrifice prices to open competition. In each case the motive 
is reprehensible; those who sell in the home market only do not care to demon- 
strate that they can sell at free-trade prices,—Age of Steel, 1890. 

In the calendar year 1889 there were exported from the United States of agri- 
cultural machinery and implements as follows: ‘ened flire $14,010; mowers 
and reapers, and parts thereof, $2,332,296; plows and cultivators, and parts 
thereof. 0 54850 total of $4,246,076, or an increase of nearly 100 per cent. over 
our exports of 1880. 

In the same year we exported hardware to the value of $6,246,220. How these 
1 are brought about the following pages will show. The reader will not 
fail to see why our high-tariff advocates have Genpa py their arguments from 
protection to infant industries to place them on their feet” to “ perpetual pro- 
tection for its own sake.” 

It must not be understood, however, that the writer has any objections to the 
export trade. On the contrary, he would be glad to see it thrive even under 
the present conditions, and he would be much more pleased to see it treble and 
saadi Je, as it would with free raw materials. It is, however, the considera- 
tion of this export trade that throws light upon the manufacturers’ , home mar- 
ket,” and justifies the constant pressing of the question, Why should our man- 
ufacturers be aided by our laws to charge our citizens more for the same goods 
than they do foreigners?” 

One has only to glanceat the list of articles exported, as given in the Iron 
every week, to see to what extent we are exportersof hardware. One fact 
force itself so prominently before the reader that its force can not escape his 
notice. It isa recognized fact among all those engaged in the export trade in 
American manufactures that it is just those articles of whose cost the labor item 
makes up the en roportion that can be exported for profitable saleabroad; 
and, on the other that it is just those of whose cost the item of raw materials 
is the largest that we can not sell abroad in competition with foreigners. In 
other words, our experience demonstrates that under protection“ ig 
cheaper and raw materials are dearer here than elsew in the world. 

There can be no force in the contention that the lower prices for export are 
brought about by our system of drawbacks on articles exported made wholly of 
foreign raw materials; for there are numerous examples in which extra dis- 
counts are given to the foreign trade on A ages into which fore material 
could not possibly enter. In addition to this, the laws are so rigid and strict 
governing the payment of drawbacks, the regulation that nothing but foreign 
material shall enter into the composition of the article on which the drawback 
is to be given, and the retention of 10 per cent. of the duty by the Government 
make the provision of no advantage to American manufacturers, and as a con- 
sequence they do not ayail themselves of it. The following, from the New 
York Tribune of April 7, 1890, is the explanation of Mr. Farquhar, of York, Pa., 
one of our heaviest exporters of agricultural 3 

In alluding to it (the drawback provision of the Revised Statutes) I must 
eall attention to the embarrassments which encounter the manufacturer who 
would take advantage of the ‘drawback’ privile; allowed him by law, and 
which combine to make these provisions almost a dead letter. The least ofthese 
is the fact that the ‘duty’ isnot * refunded,’ but only a portion of it—90 per cen 
Then the regulations which are required by the ury Department to 
against frauds, the necessity of proving that the imported goods in each arti 
exceed half its value, the limit of time in which drawbacks can be claimed, 
danger of having orders countermanded by continual delays, practically involve 
so much annoyance and precious time as to eat up all the profits there were 
the drawbacks even when the material was as much as 30 per cent. cheaper in 
England than here,” 

THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING. 


There are two journals published in New York which are devoted exclusivel 
to the export trade in American manufactures. These are the American 
and Export Journal and The Australasian and South American. Both are iss 
sued monthly, and, while containing items of interest to the manufactu 
have as their chief department a prices current which gives the lowest price 
which the goods advertised can be obtained from the manufacturers, either 
through commission houses or by direct correspondence, The prices qui 
in these journals are declared to be the rock-bottom prices for articles in 
quantities. such as by the piece, dozen, case, eto. For large quantities special“ 
rates are frequently advertised and in fact generally given. 

The Australasian and South American publishes its prices current as a part 
of the regular issue of the journal; in the case of The Mail and Export Journal 
it is issued in the form of a 8 Neither of these 8 is allowed 
to circulate in this country. When inquiries were made at the offices of publi- 
cation, the reason given for this was because the prices quoted for export were 
5 lower than the large dealers could get the articles for for sale in 

iis country. 

One other journal, the Engineering and Mining Journal, publishes in its issue 
on the first of each month a price current with the discounts to the export trade 


only, * 
What the papers aim to accomplish is shown by the following quotations: 
[The Australasian and South American. 
PRICES CURRENT OF AMERICAN EXPORTS. 

The quotations and discounts given herewith have been carefully re 
and corrected up to date of issue; they may be consulted as practically reliab 
and represent the prices at which goods are being sold. 

In the interests of American merchants and manufacturers, as well as for 
their own advantage, we request foreign buyers to give this list their 
attention and to compare the prices it furnishes with the cost of competing 
of goods of similar 8 supplied by European merchants. Prices quo 
herein are free on board New York or Boston. 


(Engineering and Mining Journal. ExportSupplement. New York prices cure 
rent. Discounts are for export only.] 

These journals aim to actasa medium between consumers abroad and man- 
ufacturers here, Further than this, large agencies have been established in the 
best markets of foreign countries, S. are Surra & Co., of Buenos Ayres, Ar- 
gentine Republic, who as their advertisement states 


i 


“Represent American manufacturers of agricultural machinery, farming im- 
plements, windmills, ete., hard paint, and oils, saddlery, railway, tele- 
h, and telephone supplies, ery, oils, furniture, carriages, tapestry, 
Tonics, china, glass, ete. elass of North American goods“ 
and G, W: m Blake & Co., in A’ who claim to work thoroughly the 
A colonies and New Zealand by competent travelers.” They solicit 


ustralian 
“catalogues, t er with letter giving bottom export prices, free on boa: 
New York Fee wil be strictly confidential.“ 

h such agents as these large sales are made, but the greater part of the 
manufactured goods sold abroad are sold by the export houses in Boston, New 
York, and Ph mae pna: In order that they may get the low export prices, 
these houses must w bills of lading, etc., so that manufacturers may be as- 
sured that the goods have been actually exported, 

In looking over these periodicals and their advertisements for the export 
trade, one is struck, first ofall, by the fact that the articles advertised for sale 
abroad comprehend almost every imaginable class of our own protected 
manufactures,” which their makers are thus keeping for sale in the free-trade 
markets of the world in unprotected competition with the English, French, and 
German manufacturers, and this, too, at so great a profit to themselves that 
they are willing to pay the enormous expenses of extra advertising and trans- 

from which they are free in this country. 

The following, from the very best of authority,sums up the situation: 

It is a mistake to suppose our goods are much dearer, as a rule, than 
those supplied by other countries. Asa matter of fact, they.are often cheaper, 
without taking their superior qualities into consideration, this being the case 
particularly with the articles on which Chili has undertaken to reduce the duty, 

Nor are we under very serious disadvant when the question of trans- 
portation arises, There are nearly always ships loading in New Vork and Bos- 
ton for ports on the west coast of South America, and the rates of freight ob- 
tained make the shipping business a paying one, so that any number of vessels 

uired would be quickly put on. 

itis, we are supplying the bulk of the railroad supplies and equipment 
used in Chili, and an equally large proportion of the telegraph plant. Our sew- 
ing-machines, printing machinery, mining machinery, one and metal working 
tools, and cultural implements, light ä wood ware, ete., are pees: 
and selling well, although we could very materially increase our trade in these 
lines by a more careful regard for what the buyers require, The approaching 
exhibition of mill machinery should open up an exceedingly profitable trade 
with the United States, if our manufacturers would only take the trouble to se- 
cure proper representation, for it is unquestionably held as much for the pur- 
pose of attracting American exhibitors as for anything else. 

We have trade with Chili for the t two months 100 per cent. 
wecan k this rate of in- 


tive articles ex- 
in our 


of a profitable export trad 
F are favored by 
a, In some cases the favoritism to foreigners consists in an offer to pay freight 
from the manufactory either to the 8 
the price to the home consumer includes nothing but the goods them- 


greater 
selves at the place of manufacture. 

b. In many cases the prices quoted for rt and for the home trade are the 
same with same discounts, except that the retail price to foreigners is fixed 
at the same figure as the wholesale price here, which is a con: on to the for- 
eign trade averaging from 15 to 20 per cent. 

¢ Most frequently of all, however, a definite excess of discount from “list 
EI X 10 aren on condition that the goods be exported, and this in addition 

a) or (b) above. 

155 last class of instances (c) is the only one developed in the following pages. 

It seems to be time that somebody should explain how it is, if our ta is 
necessary to enable our manufacturers to compete with English, French, and 
German rivals in our own markets—whither foreigners have to pay extra trans- 

ion and our manufacturers do not—that they are spending so much money 

advertising in order to get a chance to compete with the same foreigners in 

free-trade markets outside, to which our manufacturers haye to pay as much or 
more freight than foreigners. 


I will now call attention to a price-list of agricultural implements, 
tools, and machinery which follows in the same article to show that 
under the present system of protection our own farmers are made to 
pay more for such American manufactures than the foreigners against 
whom they are presumed to be protected. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Doesthe gentleman from Arkansas 
think it necessary to prove that our manufactured commodities are sold 
cheaper to foreigners than to our own people, when the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means himself stated the other day that 
the bill was designed to allow the manufacturers to sell cheaper to the 

igner than to our own people? 

Mr, MCRAE. I did not think it necessary until the gentleman 
from Kansas undertook to controvertthe statement of the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio; and it is for his information and for the informa- 
tion of other incredulous gentlemen who still insist that a tariff is not 
a tax, but that it cheapens prices, that I want to make this proof. I 
Want to unite our Republican friends. [Laughter. ] 

Now I want to call the attention of the committee to these imple- 
ments necessary to every farmer, mechanic or blacksmith. They are 
manufactured here and are protected by a tariff of 45 per cent. generally. 
The concerns mentioned above it is shown have two price-lists, one for 


the home market“ and a lower schedule or discount for the foreigners. 
When this is the case is it not time to make competition free with such 
industries? If they can compete in the foreign trades with foreign man- 
ufacturers is it not pot that they need no protection to hold the home 


market? Is a tariff under such circumstances anything less than rob- 


bery? 

If this is true, and I do not doubt it, I want the American farmers 
to know it. I want them to understand what is the truth about this 
**home-market humbug; that it means only a market for the Ameri- 
can manufacturer to to them in. That is all there is of it. If not 
true, I hope the opposition will so prove. Here are th e items in addi 
tion to some mentioned by my friend from Texas [Mr. SAYERS]: 

This list includes plows, harrows, cultivators, seed-drills, corn-planters, road- 
scrapers, rollers, mowing-machines, horse-rakes, corn-shellers, both hand and 
power, grinding-mills, corn and cob mills, run by steam-power and by hand, 
cider and wine preases, root-graters, hay and feed cutters, parators, 
ning-mills, horse-powers (snaps and tread), farm engines, churns, wheelbar- 
rows, and in fact all classes of machines in use by our farmers, 

The following isa fairsample of the written statements wo ha ve received from 
the leading manufacturers and exporters of agricultural machinery throughout 
the country from Maine to Illinois: 

EDA arte We bars aba sliver in Hap Tork ail ATADO geome; OAI 
and deliver $ 
fran E kal eirda beat ew Yor our export goods; domestic 

I will name some of the most common implements and tools, such as 
are used by nearly all farmers, mechanics, and blacksmiths, now pro- 
3 a duty of 45 per cent., which is, I believe, to be increased by 

is bill. 

Ares (protective duty, 45 per cent.). 


In home To for- 

market, | eigners. 
First quality, bronzed. . . . .. per dozen. $7.76 $6.75 
C PATEN E DAES S amet 8.24 7. 20 


Other qualities and sizes at similar prices. The above prices to the home 
trade are for spot cash for axes delivered on ears at the factory ; for export the 
axes are delivered in New York. 

Last month the ax manufacturers of the United States formed a “trust” 
under the name of the American Ax and T 


trade will do well to note th 
the higher prices now ruling, and the strong proba! 
for some time to come, On first-quality an adyance is now made of $1.75 
to 82.25. A further advance is contemplated. 


If the pending bill becomes a law we may expect a still greater ad- 
vance. Here in the face of the ax trust“ and these facts we are 
asked to still further protect such heartless manufacturers whose greed 
knows no bounds. Congress in the name of labor and a home mar- 
ket may do this, but there will be a day of reckoning in the near future. 


Cultivators (protective duly, 45 per cent.). 


In home] To for- 

eigners, 
Wheel hoe, cultivator, rake, and plow 88. 40 
All-steel horse hoe and cultivator, with wheel 6,75 
All-steel plain cultivator, with wheel 4,50 
The above prices to the exporters as well as forsale here are for single articles, 
For export the cultivators are delivered “free on board” ship at New York. 
They are sold in all the markets of the world, and catal escribing their 


ogues 
merits are printed in English, Spanish, German, French, and Portuguese, 
Horse-rakes, tedders, and potato diggers (protective duty, 45 per cent.). 


Lock-lever hay rakes. 
Self-dump hay rakes... 
Hay tedd 
Potato digger. . 


The above are the prices to the home trade for large consignments, but to the 
foreign consumer for single machines. 


Sewing-machines (protective duly, 45 per cent.). 


To“ home To for- 
market.“ | eigners. 
Best- make machines *$21.00 


Medium machin 
Fi 


Are EOL LT AORAR eee e AR: Ne 


chines. This 

＋ 2 cheaper : manufactured in the United is sold to the ho 
States, is 80 me 

dealer for $18 and to t enact Fe: 

A prominent 


This system of charging American b 
than bu tose 55 England is not OA a single company, but is 
em all. 


Forges and blacksmiths’ tools (protective duty, 45 per cent.). 


Forges, portable: 7 
-inch bellows .. 


22-inch bellows... 


Similar discount for stationary forges. 
For tongs, ote., which cost the N dealer a net price of $10, the price tothe 
exporter and the foreign consumer is 10 per cent. less, or $9. 


Hatchets, sledges, eto. (protective duty: Hatchets, 45 per cent.; sledges, etc., 2} cents 
per pound). 


In home To for- 
market. | eigners. 


Hatchets, — — i lathing, No. 1. . . , per dozen... $4.56 83. 80 

Ni SSS, R 5.13 4.27 

5. 18 4.27 

5.70 4.75 

Broad, 71 inches e 10. 25 9.22 
8 es. cast steel,5 pounds and over. - 081 073 
lacksmiths’,'5 pounds and over. 081 073 
Anvil tools, top swedges 3 soap vas 15 «135 


Top fullers, flatters, set-hammers, cold chisels, railroad-track chisels, hot chis- 
els, etc., are quoted at the same prices per pound as top swedges for the home 
and export trade, respectively. 


Anvils, vises, and gaskets (protective duty: N 2c. per pound, and gaskets, 45 per 


| In home| To for- 


market, | eigners. 
Anvils weighing from 100 to 800 pounds per pound. 0. 081 80.072 
Vises, solid box, No. 25...... pat Se 5.13 4.32 
No. 100 9.40 7.92 
No. 150. 15.39 12.96 
No. 200 23.94 20.16 
Gaskets, corrugated copper... 014 00 


The McKinley tariff bill proposes to raise the duty on anvils. If it passes, 
anvil manufacturers may probably be able to lower the price for export. 


Sad-trons and fluting-machines (protective duty, 1} cents per pound). 


To for- 


eigners. 


In home 
market. 


Sad-irons, nickel plated .. 


2 . e rim 
Knox fluting-machines, 8 inch... ry im 


Similar discounts on Crown, Eagle, and American fluting-machines, 
Kitchen hollowware (protective duty, 1} cents per pound). 


In home} To for- 
market, | cigners. 


Flat- bottom kettles . $1.40 $0. 85 
Round-bottom kett) 1.82 1. 10 
Spider, 8 inch . -35 27 
Spider, 12 inch . 01 5 
Griddle, 10} inch 50 34 


Similar favorable prices to the export trade are given on all other kinds of 
hollowware. The above arc taken as samples only. 


Ice-cream freezers, apple-parers, and meat-choppers (protective duty, 45 per cent.). 


In home | To for- 
market, bers 


2.45 | 
2.10 


= = 

OY TTS... . 80 
ent- een No. 10. 2.10 
TH, > ay og cosas sys nk nos pas pea pan EA R SEEE 10.50 


Wringers, length er by 1} inches diameter. per — 
12 inches by 14 inches diameter... .. — 

Other sizes Sag ee os — ‘prices. 

Clothes-dryers...... ass. 


eee . lO renner 


market. | e 


Thermometers, 7-inch 
12-inch .... 


Britannia and plated ware (protective duty, 35 per cent.). 


For what is called hollowware, such as tea-sets, cake dishes, ete., listed at $10, 
the home dealer pays $5.40, but the buyer for the foreign market pays only $4.61 
for the same articles, 

On knives, forks, spoons, and other flatware listed at $10, the price to the 
dealer in the home market is m but a buyer for export, regardless ofthe 
quantity he may, take pays only $3.73 for the same articles, 

The largest manufacturers of these goods have consolidated their interests, 
and in this way control prices as well as though a trust had been formed. That 
the public generally may not become aware of this, the goods are sold with the 
stamps of old companies, as though no change had taken place. 


Lanterns and oil-cans (protective duty 45 per cent.). 


Buckeye, No. 3 
No. 4. 


Standard fiberware water eee een * 
40. „ 


ppp 


Pulleys, trucks, and blocks (protective duty: Trucks, 45 per cent.; pulleys and blocks, 
ae wholly of ee 35 per cent.; composed wholly or partly of iron, 45 per 
In home| To for- 

market. | eigners. 

PTC NGS T TRTE E TANNE ELA EANAN $4.80 $4.00 
Blocks for rope strap, 13 inches and over. 5.40 4,60 
12 inches and a 8 5. 00 4.50 

6 inches and over. 5,40 4.60 
Dock blocks. . 7.00 6.30 
Tron strap blocks, metalline bus 7.00 5,40 
Iron bushed........ 3 6,00 5,40 
Lizards or bull-e 7.00 6.00 
Sheaves, iron bi 6,00 5.00 
Plain iron 5. 40 5.00 
Metalline bus! 7.00 6.30 
Swivel blocks, m. J 7.00 6.00 
Wrought-iron blocks, iron bushi 6.00 5.40 
Metalline bushed. . sees 7.00 6.30 


On all trucks the discount to the home trade is 40 per cent.; to the export 
trade, 50 per cent. 
Scales (protective duty, 45 per cent.). 


In home To for- 
eigners, 


Grocer, ; ounce to 62 pounds. 
Meat and butter, } ounce to 62 ‘pound “ 
* 1 000 pounds 


eee 


Raggexnag 
88888888 


Rules, box wood, 4 folds No. 5. . . ret per doz. 

Ivory, 4 folds No. „do. 

Planes, wood, smooth. 

ck eee 
uters 


bee 0 veenee 


Plumbs and levels, 12 to 18 inches fa 
24 to 30 inches, brass tipped . . . . .. . lO sere 


Peppers ae 
SS 28888888 


Shears, Victor, inch $3.00 $2.66 
II- inch. 12.06 9.88 
1,05 0.77 
2.43 1.78 
1,80 1.62 
1.82 1.48 
3. 60 2.40 
8. 40 5. 60 
4.50 3. 30 
10. 50 7.70 
0.47} 0.37) 
8.10 5.50 
12. 15 8. 50 


On trimming — ladies’ scissors, paper and bankers’ shears, and pruning 


shears similar favorable prices are given to the export trade. 


Locks and rat-traps (protective duty, 45 per cent.) 


In home To ex- 
market. porters, 


$6.00 
7.50 
10.00 
-60 
677 
82 
- 97% 
Other varieties are sold at similar discounts. 
Rat-traps, 5-hole metallic traps.....,.....00 ... . per dozen, 75 50 


18.50 15.00 


seseseree 


Bolis, augers, and bits (protective duly: Bolts, 2} cenls per pound; augers and bits, 
45 per cent), 


In home To for-_ 
market, | cigners. 


Common or cultural carriage bolts: 
Length, 2 inches; diameter, J inch. 80. $0.46 
Length, 3 inches; eter, ij ine 68 „5i 
Length, 4 inches; diameter, I inc! R 62 
Philadelphia carriage bolts: 5 
Length, 2 inches; diameter, f inch.. 1.00 8 
Length, 3 inches; diameter, f inch . 1,16 . 283 
Length, 4 inches; diameter, i inch. . . 1.26 1.15} 
Tire bolts with forged nuts: 
Length, 2 inches; diameter, ? inch 1,00 71 
Length, 3 inches; diameter, f inch.. 1. 16 . 8² 
Length, 4 inches; diameter, } inch 1.36 97 
Augers and bits: 
bits. — 4.05 8.42 
Auger bits, under $ inch“ . .. do. 4.05 3.42 
inch and above. per square inch... 217 181 
Hand- rall bits eee 27 8 t 
Carpenters’ augers, } inch and above. „d 8 18. 
Millwrights’ augers, I inch and above .. $ -30 
Gas-fitters’ augers, f inch and above. 2 
Post-makers’ augers, } inch and above. 180 


Car-builders’ bits, over } inch, 9. inch twis 
16 inches 


NAILS, TACKS, ETC. 
specific, namely: 


—————ͤͤ—-—vẽ-. 


2} and 3 cents per pound. 
NM ig ases 4 cents per pound. 


In the case of tacks the schedules are so extensiye and cover such varied as- 
sortments that itis not practicable to give them in detail. The pricesch to 
American consumers and those at which the same goods are sold to foreigners 
may, however, be thus compared. The same! list prices“ are issued as the 
eee in each case. To American consumers the discounts on carpet-tacks of 
Swedes iron or steel or American iron, blued, tinned, or coppered, are 70,10, and 
2 per cent. To foreign consumers the discount is 70, 10, 10, and 2 per cent., and 
dent per pound allowance for freight or, as given by some firms, 70, 25, and 2, 
which is an equivalent, delivered free on board ship. 


97 -| land and the Continent; at home, protected from fi 


favorable prices to the export trade are 
given on cut nails, finishing nails, and other varieties. These are the prices 
charged tin this country who takes large lots, but to the 
foreign trade the prices are given whether the quantity taken be small or large. 
Abroad, our tack manufacturers must meet competition from those of En 
competition by tarit 
duties, they have entered into agreements to fix the prices at which their goods 
are to be sold, which prices they adhere to, . 


Horse-nails, 


Essex horse-nails, No. 6. 
No.8 .... 


Screws and rivets (protective duty és specific). 


Screws, 2 inches or over in length . 
1 inch and less than 2 inches ..... 
Over ł inch and less than 1 inch. 

inch and less. . .. eee LD — 

o NASo S s 3 eee eee 


One of the very closest combinations engaged in any branch of the iron trade 
controls the 8 and price of wood screws as far as the home market is 
concerned. The manufacturers keep up prices here at their will, protected as 
they are by the above duties. The price-lists are so complicated that we have 
formed a general average, as follows: Screws which cost the home dealer $10 
net can be obtained for export for $6,66, or one-third less, provided that a bill of 
lading is shown the manufacturer to assure him that the goods have been act- 
ually exported and that consumers here have not profited by his generosity to 
fo: consumers, 

The manufacture of rivets is also controlled by a combination here, and while 
it makes the home dealer and consumer pay high prices, the exporter and for- 
eign consumer are very favorably treated. Rivets listed at $0, for instance, 
are sold to the cm home dealers for $5.55; but to the exporter, regardless of 
quantity, for only $4.50, 


Post-hole-diggers and hardware specialties, ete. (protective duty, 45 per cent.). 


On all such goods as screw-clamps, saw-vises, pulley-hooks, jackscrews, barn- 
door hangers, and other hardware specialties of similar description, which cost 
the large home dealers a net price of $10, for instance, the exporter gets a dis- 
count of at least 10 per cent., and consequently pays only $9. 


a. 6 
* per pound... 
eee 


In home To ſor- 
market. | eigners. 


Post-hole-diggers, per dozen . ä porosan enii $15.00 $12. 
Tree-protectors, perdozen —— 2 — . 9.00 8. 
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Cartridges (protective duty 45 per cent.). 
Cartridges which are sold to the American dealer for, say, $10 can be bought for 
export at a discount of nearly 50 per cent., or for about 85. 
In the manufacture of cartridges, as in other things, strong combinations are 
in control, and protected by the duty, and the “sheet, copper trust” can 
charge the American consumer such prices as the manufac rs choose to 


exact. 
Lathes, drills, saws, etc. (protective duly, 45 per cent.). 
In home To for- 
market, | eigners, 
Circular saw. $30.00 $25.55 
Scroll saw. 7. 6.35 


Similar favorable prices are given to the export trade on other iron and wood 
working machinery. Some manufacturers give even better prices than the 
above to the export trade. American-made lathes for iron working are used 
all through England, and there are houses in 5 which deal exclusively 
in American-made wood and iron working machines, 

Type-writers (protective duty 45 par cent.). 


A type-writer which costs in this country $100, or, if the buyer has already pur- 
57 three, $90 for each additional one he may buy, ean be bought for export 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McRAE. Certainly. 

Mr, ALLEN, of Michigan. Are you mentioning articles now which 
are the same in quality? 

Mr. MCRAE. That is the statement made in this publication, which 
I believe to be true. They are advertised and sold as precisely the 
same in quality at one price to Americans and a lower price to foreign- 
ers. A price-list for each market, with a discount to the foreign trade. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. And the things that the farmers use to 
dig their crops with, to plow the ground with, are the same in each 
ease? 

Mr. McRAE. The same quality is offered in each market. The 
prices of all grades are given as you will see by examining the lists. I 
am unable to tell you which grades sell readiest in the one or the other. 
It does not matter whether they purchase and use the same or not, the 
same articles are offered for less money to the foreigners, 


manufacturer and fo 


Mr. ALLEN, of M Are the farm products higher or lower 
in the old country than they are here? 


Mr. MCRAE. Iam not talking of the price of farm products, but 2 
0 


price of farm 1 cra tools, and machinery, the man 
our protected industries now being sold cheaper to foreigners than to 
our own people, Your party has always told the farmer that home 
competition would so cheapen American manufactures that he would 
get such articles for less they could be imported. Now, he sees 
that the industries that he has been taxed to support and enrich fur- 
nish their products to aliens at a discount, and the bill is intended to 
encourage this. Is this right, while the American farmer continues to 
pay protection prices? 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Does the American farmer get more for 
his products than the farmers of the Old World, to whom these goods 
are sold, as the gentleman claims, at lower prices? 

Mr. MCRAE. The products of the American farms must of necessity 
generally compete in the foreign market with the cheapest of labor, but 
that has nothing to do with this question. 

I do not think the gentleman comprehends the point I am making, 
or, if so, he would divert me from it. I repeat that Iam not talking of 
the price of farm products either here or abroad. I would do so if I 
had time. Iam talking of the farm implements manufactured here 
and sold in foreign countries cheaper than to our own people. This is 
what you call the American policy. 

Mr, HEARD. I rise to a question of order. We can not hear what 
is going on. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Arkansas is entitled to the 
floor and will not be interrupted without his consent. 

Mr. MoRAE. The newspapers referred to in this article, Mr. 
Chairman, are not allowed to circulate in this country, it is said. They 
are prepared for the foreign trade and in this way it is made known to 
the favored foreigners that such implements will be sold to them at 
cheaper rates than to our own people. This is done under the present 
law, but still further reductions may be made to them if this bill be- 
comes a law. Heretofore the rebate of duty has only been 90 per cent. 
and the whole of the material used must have been imported for manu- 
facture. . 

But now the rebate allowed is raised to 99 per cent. of the duty, an 
it is allowed on any part of the material used in manufactures for ex- 
port. The duties are raised so as to further increase prices here and 
further aid the trusts, and the only concession made is to the American 
reign consumer. In short, our manufacturers are 
allowed free raw material for the foreign trade but not for the home- 
market. Having by law secured the home-selling market to the Ameri- 
can manufacturers the committee now proposes by further taxes upon 
American consumers to aid them to control the foreign market. This: 18 
a bold scheme, and it remains to be seen whether it will succeed or not. 
If the American farmers submit to such wrong and injustice after the 
facts are known then I will confess that I do not understand their 
temper. 

How. Mr. Chairman, let us pursue this home market delusion a little 
farther. The farmers for thirty years have been told by the Republican 
party to pay the mill-owners to build mills. Give them enormous 
bonuses to run, and their workmen will eat their farm products and 
thus give them a home market forall they could raise. The bonuses 
have given, and from time to time made greater and greater, and the 
mill-owners made richer and richer. The mill-owners now furnish our 
60,000,000 population nearly 94 per cent. of all the manufactured goods 
used by them with their mills shut down nearly one-tenth of the time. 
So, Mr. Chairman, it is clear to all who are not blind to reason that if 
imports were prohibited there could not in the very nature of the case 
be any perceptible increase in the number of manufacturers and those 
dependent upon their industries to consume the surplus farm products, 
Besides this, inventions and labor-saving methods are constantly re- 
ducing the number of workmen, though the manufactured products 
are increasing. The mill-owners can not give the farmers any better 
“home market” than they now have. The American ers can pro- 
vide the pecie of the United States with all they eat and still have a 
surplus that must find a market elsewhere or waste. The quantity of 
farm productions is increasing in a very much greater proportion than 
our population, while values are decreasing to an alarming extent. In 
1880 there were 7,670,493 farmers. The products of 5,773,008 supplied 
the home market“ while that of the remaining 1,897,485 was sent 
abroad to purchase $415,000,000 mill products needed by our people. 

So now the American farmers find themselyes more dependent upon 
the foreign market than when the protective system was adopted. He 
must find a market outside of the United States for a larger propor- 
tion of what he grows than under the so-called free-trade laws of 1846. 
If the American farmers are allowed to export their surplus products 
and exchange them for imported manufactured goods, of course they, 
to this extent, reduce the sales of the American manufacturers in the 
United States. The farmers demand the right to seek this exchange 
without hinderance on the part of the Government, whose mainstay 
they are. The majority of the Ways and Meaus Committee say the 
farmers shall not so exchange any of their products for any manufact- 
ures the like of which is produced here. Here, then, is a conflict be- 


by Mr. T. E. Wilson, is: Shall our 1,897,485 farmers be permitted to 
supply their countrymen partly with mill products, worth $415,000,- 
000 (abroad), by an exchange of our surplus farm products for them, 
or shall they be taxed out of the business to protect the 14,500 mill- 
owners from their competition ? 

The Constitution will not allow an export tax on the farmers’ cotton, 
corn, wheat, pork, beef, and other farm products, but the same result 
will be reached by the high tariff proposed in this bill on the foreign 
manufactured products for which our surplus crops (exports) are ex- 
changed. The farmer will be almost ruined if the American mill-own- 
ers get complete control of the home market“ as the pending bill 
seeks to give them. Even under the present law within the last eight 
years the farmers’ exports have been reduced $230,000,000, while the 
i a of American manufacturers have increased more than $41,000,- 


The manufacturers have increased their exports 45 per cent., while 
in the same period the farmers’ exports have decreased 31 per cent, 


These are some of the results of protection, and this is the much-talked- 


of Thome market” for which the farmers have been waiting so long. 
[Here the hammer fell. ] 


[Mr. PERKINS withholds his remarks for revision. See Appendix. ] 


Mr. WHITING. The language of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
PERKINS] sounds very well when he talks about protecting American 
interests. I happen to live on the border that divides Michigan from 
Canada, and I am not obliged to rely on reports of a consul nor of any- 
body else for my information. I know that in Michigan there were 
axes made that sold upon our side of the river at $1.25 each, and by 
going across the river one could buy the same ax for $1, the very same 
ax, 1 made by the same firm. [Loud applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. GEAR. Does not the gentleman know that he can buy Lippin- 
cott axes and other good standard axes at 80 cents apiece all over this 
country? [Laughter and applause on the Republican side. 

Mr. WHITING, They may be inferior axes to those 

ing of. 

Mr. GEAR. The axes are the same that under the tariff rates of 
1846—the Walker tariff—sold at $16.50 a dozen. They are now sell- 
ing at $6.50 and $7 a dozen. 


t I am 


Mr. WHITING, Probably the gentleman does not know what a good 


ax is. f 
Mr. GEAR. Ifyou had handled as many as I have probably you 
would know. 

Mr. WHITING. That does not amount to anything as to the prices 
that I have given. I know whatthey were. I knowsomethingabout 
this matter, for I was in the trade myself, and I endeavored to buy axes 
from this Canadian firm and have them stopped at the line; but I 
found that that would not work, for the manufacturer insisted on hav- 
ing the whole consignment reach Canada, where he sold his axes cheaper 
than he was willing to sell them here. The same thing is true as to 
stoves. Stoves made in Detroit sell for less money on the Canada side 
of the river than they doin Michigan. I do not see that you are pro- 
tecting the American industries by enabling them to do that. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Would it not have the same effect with the 
English goods imported into this country? ; 

Mr. WHITING. I do not think so, for this reason: These instances 
that I stated are in small trades. They are not earried on largely, 
as they are where the importer gives his order, for instance, fora — 
sand or five thousand dozen of hosiery. He goes to Europe and gets 
a price made to him, and when the manufacturer gives him his price 
he does not care whether they are going to Halifax or New York. 
They make the price as low as they can make it, and the duty is added 
every time. 

Mr. McCOMAS. If the ax is sold for $1.25 on this side of the 
river, and the Canadian tariff is 25 cents, and the ax is sold on the 
Canadian side for $1, do you still claim that tariff tax,“ as you call 
it, is added to the price? 

Mr. WHITING. No, sir; I say this, that by reason of their control 
of this market the manufacturers charge the American customer profit 
enough so that they can go over into Canada and sell their goods 
cheap. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Are you not proving too much for your theory 
that the tariff is a tax? 

Mr. WHITING. Ido not know but what it is too much for you. 
[Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I will say to these brave Republicans here, who were 
so much afraid in the last Congress to allow salt to come in free, thaf 
I am manufacturing salt and shipping it into Canada, and Ido not put 
a reduced price on it there, but the Canadians pay 15 per cent. duty 
the salt and 25 per cent. duty on the package. [Applause on 
Democratic side. ] 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Do not you make a salt by a process that 
is patented ? 

Mr. WHITING. Oh, anybody in the world can make the salt tha 
we make, 


tween the farmers and manufacturers of America. The issue, as stated 
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Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. But they do not do it. 

Mr. iS That is their own ee 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I understand; people want your par- 
ticular kind of salt, the kind that you alone make. 

Mr. BURROWS. Will my colleague accommodate me with the name 
of the manufacturing establishment that sold its axes cheaper in Canada 
than it sold them in the United States? 

Mr. WHITING. No, sir; I do not recall it now. Ido not know that 
that manufacturer is making axes to-day. [Laughter on the Repub- 
lican side.] But that does not affect the statement at all. I handled 
the axes myself. Iam not speaking of a recent date, because I do not 
ays them now, but I am speaking of something that I know to be 

fact. 

Mr, BURROWS. Then perhaps my colleague can favor me with the 
name of the stove manufacturer who sells his stoves cheaper in Canada 


than in Detroit. 
Mr. WHITING. I guess all of them do. 
Mr. BURROWS. ill you name one? . 


Mr. WHITING. Do you deny it? 

Mr. BURROWS. No. I have no knowledge on the subject. Isim- 
ply ask you to name one that does it. 

Mr. WHITING. Do you deny that it is so? 

Mr. BURROWS. Isimply ask whether you can give me the name 
or names of such manufacturers. 

Mr. WHITING. Well, I say they all do it. 

Mr. BURROWS. Do yon sell your salt cheaper in Canada than you 
do in the United States? 

Mr. WHITING. No, sir. [Laughter.] ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. The 
pending question is on the amendment of the gentleman from New 

ork [Mr. Covent] to strike out muriatie aeid from the bill. 


aly” COVERT withholds his remarks for revision. See Appen- 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I was in hopes that there might be 
one speech made on the other side without a reference to Kansas. I 
was in hopes that the gentleman who last occupied the floor [Mr. 
COVERT] would get through without referring to Kansas; but he did 
not. For two or three months I was under the impression that in re- 
ferring to the corn-burners in Kansas gentlemen intended their re- 
marks as a compliment and advertisement for that part of the country. 
I am now convinced that the corn-burning business is not fairly under- 
stood on this floor. There are some gentlemen here who do not under- 
stand all the conditions and environments, and I think it well perhaps 
to explain the matter. 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that there has been corn burned in Kansas 
this year and in other years, and there has been the best reason in the 
world for it, a reason which I propose to state. The western part of 
Kansas, at the time of its settlement, was entirely without timber and 
entirely without coal. The people there raised corn so cheaply—it grew 
in such large ears and there were such large crops—that in many in- 
stances they found it cheaper to burn corn than any other kind of fuel. 
I do not believe there is a Republican in Kansas who, when he once 
learns that corn is cheaper fuel than any other that he can get, will not 
burnit. That, Mr. Chairman, is perhaps the difference between a Kan- 
sas Republican and a Kentucky Democrat. [Laughter.] 

I presume that a Kentucky Democrat, if he had no other fuel, would 
go and look ata little pile of nubbins, and while contemplating how 
much whisky he could get out of it, he would allow his family cag tee 


to death. [Laughter.] But that is not the case with the Kansas 
farmer. He would rather burn all his corn than to allow his family to 
suffer. And Iam glad to say that our people have plenty of fuel of 


that kind when it is cheaper than any other. 

From the time when Mr. Cleveland was elected President—or rather 

from the time when he was supposed to be elected and was counted in 

ughter corn has been very cheap in our part of the country and it 

been burned to some extent. But, thank God, since the last year 

of Republican Administration the farmers of Kansas and every other 

State have taken courage; and notwithstanding we have raised a big 

erop of corn in Kansas, it is to-day worth from twenty to twenty-five 
cents a bushel, and there is not so much of it burned. 

Mr. HEARD. The gentleman’scolleague { Mr. 3 stated that 
within a short time corn has advanced from 10 cents a bushel to 23 
cents—— 7 

Mr. KELLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. HEARD. Now, I want to ask the gentleman whether that rise 
in the price of corn is attributable to the prospect of the passage of the 
McKinley bill, which increases the tariff on corn? 

Mr. KELLEY. I think it attributable to the general prosperity 
which the people see ahead of them as a consequence of the legislation 
of the Republican party that is to govern this country for the next 
three years, and I think for the next seven. 

Here the hammer fell. ] 

Ir. DOCKERY. I desire to say a word in reply to the observations 
of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BREWER], who entertained some 
doubt as to the aceuracy of the statement I made in respect to the 


Wood self-binder. I wish to say that my statement was made on the 
authority of one of the most prominent Republicans and one of the 
most reliable farmers of my district, a gentleman who several years ago 
removed to Missouri from Scotland. He is an honest and truthful 
man, and I have no doubt of the correctness of his statement. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is no occasion for sensitiveness on this ques- 

tion as to the difference in the prices at which manufactured cles 
are sold in this country and the prices of the same articles when sold 
abroad, for the difference which has heretofore obtained with 
to the sale, for instance, of the Oliver chilled plow and the Wood self 
binder is in absolute harmony with section 24 of the McKinley bill now 
under consideration, which gives to the manufacturer every item of his 
raw material free of taxation (excepting 1 per cent) when the goods 
are manufactured for the foreign trade, while if they are manufactured 
to be consumed by the American people the taxes apply and the con- 
sumers pay them, 
Now, one word in reference to Kansas. I have no desire to obtrude 
any suggestion of mine with reference to the delicate financial troubles 
of that State; for I respect the Kansans that I know, in the main, espe- - 
cially someof the gentlemen who represent that State on this floor. But 
I want to say to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Perkins] that 
among the most prosperous years which Kansas has known, to my 
knowledge, were two of the years under the administration of Grover 
Cleveland. [Applause on the Democraticside.] I traversed that State 
myself looking for investments, and Kansas soil commanded during 
those two years five to ten times the price that Missouri soil did; and 
there is none better on the face of the earth than the soil of my section 
of Missouri. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman permit a question ? 

Mr..DOCKERY. The gentleman will not deny this statement. 

In one of the years of the Administration of Mr. Cleveland there were 
constructed in the State of Kansas many thousand miles of railroad. 
The whole State was honey-combed with railroads. P ty was 
visible on every hand. The prices both of real estate and prod- 
ucts were exceedingly satisfactory. Everywhere peace and content- 
ment were to be seen. And in those years no corn was burned by the 
farmers of that State. 

Mr. WADE. Before making remarks on this question I wish 
to ask my colleague [Mr. Dock ERNI whether he knows the price of the 
Wood binder or the Oliver chilled plow in Missouri. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Ihave nothing to add to what I have already 
said. Of course I have not the proficiency in the business of farming 
or the arts of labor that my colleague enjoys 

Mr. WADE, You can answer a question, can you not? 

Mr. DOCKERY. If the gentleman will permit me, I will state that 
I have submitted 

Mr. WADE. Do you know the price of those things that you have 
been talking about? 

Mr. DOCKERY. I have submitted the information that came.to 
me, and which I believe to be reliable; and I haye no reason now to 
question it. I have no personal knowledge as to the prices in question. 

Mr. WADE. Now, Mr. Chairman, I happen to know myself some- 
thing about this matter, and I would not take the floor to talk about 
something I did not know anything about. I do not talk for the pur- 
pose of putting it in the RECORD and sending it out to Missouri, and 
say that such and such things are true when I do not know them to be 
facts. 


Now, my coll: [Mr. Hater] is a farmer, and he sends up a 
statement to be read at the Clerk’s desk as to the tax upon farm im- 
plements and their value in Missouri. 

Now, why do not the gentlemen tell the truth about these matters; 
why do they not state the facts as they are? I am a farmer, and I buy 
these implements, and I know whatI have to pay for them. [Laughter.] 
IL can buy the Oliver chilled plow at retail, laid down in my town, that 
they talk about here as selling at $16, for $12. [Applause on the Re- 
8 side.] I can buy the best self- binder laid down in my town 
for $135. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I will leave the gentleman from Missouri to settle 
that question with the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ALLEN], who 
made the statement as to the price. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. And I put the price at $10 higher than 
it was so as to be sure and not understate it. [Applause on the Re- 
publican. side.] My friend from Missouri is right. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Will the gentleman from Missouri yield to me 
for one moment? 

Mr. WADE. Certainly. 7 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I only want to state this, Mr. Chairman, in 
connection with the suggestion of the gentleman from Missouri, as to 
the price of these agricultural implements. It has been asserted by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dockery], I think, that the Wood 
self-binder is selling at $150 each in this country. 

Mr. WADE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. I hold in my hand a letter written in reply to 
one written to Hon. John A. Johnson, of Madison, Wis., of the firm - 
of Fuller, Johnson & Co,, who have for twenty or years con- 
trolled, in the entire Northwest, the sale of Walter A. Wood’s ma- 
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chinery. T asked him to send me a statement giving the particulars as 
to the prices of these implements and also the other farm machinery 
they handled. That statement I hold in my hand, and I notice that 
the cost of the Wood self-binder here for 1889 is put down at from $115 
to $130. 

Mr. WADE. Now, Mr. Chairman, it is a habit of the people on that 
side of the House to make statements, even though they know there is 
no truth in them, to get them in the RECORD and send them out to the 
country. [Laughter.] They do not seem to have any regard for the 
truth of any statement they make [laughter and applause on the Re- 
publican side], but simply make them to get into the RECORD and let 
people draw the deduction from them, and then call it statesman- 
ship. [Renewed laughter and applause. ] 

Now, I am tired of listening to such stuf [Laughter.] I do not 
want a man to goon here and make a statement unless he is respon- 
sible for it or has information that leads him to believe it is the truth. 
Here sits a gentleman in front of me, a gentleman from New York, 
who buys the Syracuse plow, the same that my Democratic colleague 
has spoken of as being sold for $14 in New York, and he says he never 
pays more than 511, and he can buy it for $10.20. [Applause]. 

Now, gentlemen, is not this an absurdity? My colleague will be 
sending out the RECORD to-night to the people of Missouri and will 
be telling these people, Look what I have said. [Laughter and ap- 
planse.] “See what a statesman I am. [Renewed laughter.] And 

w am laboring for your interests in the House of Representatives. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Now, I know many gentlemen who get recognition here get it for 
the purpose of getting into the RECORD, and what they get into the 
RECORD they read and suppose it will have some influence upon the 
country. For they are laboring under a hallucination that y are 
statesmen. [Laughter.] They do not knowanything themselves about 
it. I do not know wha: the country thinks, but I know my own pri- 
vate opinion of such proceedings. [Renewed laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, farmers of Missouri are not idiots. Weare gain- 
ing very rapidly on the Democratie party in Missouri. We to 
carry it at the next election. [Applause on Republican side.] We 
expect to have a governor there who will write his name as a Repub- 
lican. 


Mr. TARSNEY (pointing to Mr. WADE). Behold the man! [Laugh- 
ter and applause. 

Mr. WADE. We have stood the Democrats there long enough, and 
the of Missouri are not going to be misled by their statements 
inthe Recorp. They are going to look the facts squarely in the face 
and say to the Democratic party: You have been weighed in the bal- 
ance and found wanting.“ [Applause on the Republican side.] 


ant PERKINS withholds his remarks for revision. See Appen- 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

I have listened to the debate to-day with profound gratification. 
When I read the report of my friend from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] and 
found in it that the agricultural communities were under great depres- 
sion I felt sad; when I read the speech of the chairman of the Farmers’ 
Alliance, saying that 1, 500,000 farmers stood at the doors of Congress 
asking relief a spectacle, unparalleled in our history, of 1,500,000 farm- 
ers, quiet, unobtrusive, law-loving, law-abiding, conservative farmers, 
stan at the door of Congress demanding relief,’’ I felt that he was 
not saying too much when he added: It must at least command our 

tful, patriotic, earnest, and profound consideration.“ 

But when I heard my friend from Kansas [Mr. PETERS] and my 
eloquent friend from Kansas [Mr. PERKINS] telling in their beautiful 
rhetoric of the magnificent condition of Kansas, of its abundant and 
overflowing wealth, of its rich resources so great as to captivate every 
young man looking fora home; when I heard gentlemen on the other 
side like the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 8 courteous in lan- 
guage, respectful in utterance, judging other people and their regard 

‘or truth by his knowledge of himself and his own habits [laughter 
and loud applause on the Democratic side], I felt that the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means had been wofully deceived 
and these fifteen hundred thousand farmers were a pack of asses who 
did not know how very rich they were. [Renewed laughter and ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

What a magnificent spectacle we present to-day. Under a tariff act 
mre by a Republican Congress and President only six years ago, 
making the country so rich that it is the very happy consummation of 
the aspirations of all the world, and yet the Republican party is in the 
throes of the delivery of a new tariff act. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] If, as you, gentlemen say, the farmer isso rich, the coun- 
try so rich, agriculture so prosperous, commerce so profitable; if your 
States are growing and your firesides are happy and prosperity abides 
everywhere, what in the name of God have eight gentlemen been 
doing here for the last four months ? 

Our manufacturers from every part of America have been appearing 
daily before the committee telling their tale of woe [Laughter 
and applause on the Democratic side.] Mr. Chairman, why this scene 
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wi is report of the committee, i i i 
io a is profitable, if everybody is happy, everybody rich? Why 
not let well enough alone? [Loud applause. } 
What difference does it make that we sell to the forei a little 
cheaper than we sell to ourselves, if thereby we get rich? [Laughter] 
What difference does it make that the Canadians can buy an American 
chilled plow at a little less than we do, if we make so much on the 
fields into which we put our plows that our are so overflow- 
ing that, out of mere wanton recklessness, we use the corn for fuel 
rather than make it into whisky? [Langhter.] Why is there any 
need of change? Why should we haye any pause in this i t 
progress that we are making under the tariff law we now have? 
I had expected that before the debate went so far some gentleman 
of the majority, or some of the gentlemen who in the last Congress 
talked so much about ‘‘dark-lantern”’ bills, would apologize to us 
when they recalled how they had made this bill; but I understand 
now why they made it in the dark. Why should they do it in the 
light, in the face of the evidences of prosperity that were coming to 
them upon e sunbeam? When every ray of light brought its de- 
lightful proof of wealth, of growth, and of profit, why should they in 
the light make a bill that might, by some means, reverse that 
perity, hurt that growth, retard that development, and turn wealth 
and reaa R possible poverty? [Laughter and applause on the Demo- 
cratic side. 
Mr. Chairman, I am gratified when I hear my friends from Kansas 
say that everythingis lovely. I hope that the Farmers’ Alliances out 
there will believe these assurances. [Laughter.] When the tax-gath- 
erer comes to the door, I hope the farmer will have a speech of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. PERKINS] in his hand to show that they owe 
no taxes in Kansas, [Laughter.] 
When the interest-gatherer comes, in the shape of the sheriff, with 
an execution in his hand, I trust that the of my learned friend 
[Mr. Psrers] will be legal-tender to pay that interest, settle that ex- 
ecution, and avert that forced sale, [Laughter.] Or, if not, when the 
humble family, no longer striving against their increasing necessities, 
their corn not turned into whisky, but, like their hopes, turned into 
ashes on the hearthstone, when they turn from that little home no 
longer theirs, I trust they will carry with them the speech of my friend 
from Kansas [Mr. KELLEY] to remind them that they have sacrificed 
themselves for the benefit of American industry’’ and for the pro- 
tection of the American farmer, [Laughter.] And may God have 
mercy on them when they go out into the night. [Laughter and pro- 
lenged applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. Was the last 
f Sow eas to the paragraph on chromic or on sulphuric acid ? 

ughter. 

Mr. BELKNAP. When my colleague [Mr. WurrIxa] spoke of the 
Grand Rapids axes, he revived my memory of the Grand Rapids ax 
factory. Fifteen years ago one of the noisiest and finest institutions 
in our city of Grand Rapids was the ax factory. Its hammers could 
be heard all over the city. But a large factory started up in Canada, 
and one of our jobbers took it into his head to go to Canada to buy his 
axes. They shipped their axes into Michigan at such a price that the 
Grand Rapids factory had to shut down, and there has not been an ax 
made in that city for the past fifteen years or more [applause on the 
Republican side], and to-day I will sell the gentleman a first-class ax, 
made from silver steel, for 75 cents. Ax factories are now unknown 
in Michigan. All the axes used there are made outside of the State, and 
there has not been an ax made in the city of Grand Rapids during all 
the time I havestated, simply because the Canadians have run our man- 
ufacturers out. I know something about axes, being in the business. 
Mr. GEAR. Will the gentleman state the wholesale price ? 
Mr. BELKNAP. The wholesale price at the present time for a good 
fair ax is from $5 to $6 a dozen. 
Mr. McKINLEY. Mr, Chairman, I hope we shall now have a vote 
upon these paragraphs. 
Mr. DUNNELL. Mr. Chairman, the committee need not fear any 
extended remarks from me. We have heard, in the time we have been 
in session this afternoon, more stump speeches on both sides of the 
House than I ever listened to in any one half day in my previous ex- 
perience in this House. Now, Mr. Chairman, I made up my mind some 
time ago that I was unwilling, and should be unwilling throughout 
the debate upon this tariff bill, to vote to take any article from the free- 
list and put it upon the dutiable list without some reason. 
Mariatic acid is now upon the free-list. There is nothing in the re-. 
„there is nothing in the hearing, that gives us any reason why it 
should be taken from the free-list and subjected toa duty. Now, I do 
not propose to occupy much time in this committee during the discus- 
sion of this bill, but, as I have said, I shall want to know, in a case 
like this, why the change is proposed. Not a single member of the 
committee has offered any reason or any excuse for taking this article 
off the free-list. Not a word has been said in support of the action of 
the committee. If they have done right in this, let them give some 
reason. I would like to have the chairman state the reason why this 
article is to be taken from the free-list. 
Mr. McKINLEY. The gentleman from Minnesota evidently was 
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not in the Hall when the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE], members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, explained the reason why these articles 
were transferred from the free and placed on the dutiable list. The 
reason given by those gentlemen, I think, was quite satisfactory to 
members of this committee, and it was in brief this: That the duty was 
necessary in order to protect our manufacturers of muriatic and sul- 
phurie acid from the Canadian manufacturers who make like products; 

that it was needed to defend this industry against the cheaper labor 
on the other side of the line. Now, I trust there will be a vote. 

Mr. DUNNELL. I want to call attention to the fact that the report 
gives no data upon this subject. I submit respectfully that the com- 
mittee should have given us some data on the subject. It does not ap- 
pear how much there was of this importation. No definite informa- 
tion is given in regard to those two items. If the information existed 
it should have been in this report. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. And, Mr. Chairman, I wish to call attention to 
another fact in addition to that mentioned by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota. It will be remembered the chairman of the committee [Mr. 
McKINLEY] in his opening speech said something of the increased 
rates of duties imposed by this bill, but increases of this kind are quite 
numerous, and if an accurate calculation were made it would show an 
average increase in excess of the average which the committee admit. 
There is nothing to indicate what was imported of this article, what it 
conflicted with, or the extent of the injury to be avoided. There is 
nothing to show, either, what the rate of duty would be upon the com- 
modity under existing law; and, Mr. C „with all these articles 
that are included in the bill, but not taken into account in the estimate 
of the average rate of duty, I believe it will be found that that average 
under this bill will, in fact, be found to be 58 per cent. 

Sa uestion was taken; and there were—ayes 51, noes 102. 
XOVERT. Let us have tellers, 

Teles were ordered; and Mr. Covert and Mr. MCKINLEY were 


8 committee again divided; and the tellers reported ayes 62, noes 
93. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sulphuric acid or oil of vitriol, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound, 


Mr. COVERT, I move to amend by etapa Sa the clause just read. 
Mr. Chairman, I would be glad if pending the consideration of this 
amendment the committee might rise. Iwill say in all good faith that 
the soem is very important in its character. It is now half past 
5 Oel 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cov- 
ERT] move that the committee rise? 

Mr. COVERT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Idesire that we shall vote on this one paragraph, 
and then I will make the motion that the committee rise. 

Mr. MILLS. But the gentleman from New York [Mr. COVERT] 
wants to speak on the subject. 

Mr. McKINLEY. The gentleman can proceed now for five minutes, 

Mr. COVERT. Iassume that other gentlemen may want to be heard 
on the amendment, 

Mr. McKINLEY. In that case I should want to make a motion to 
limit debate. The gentleman had better proceed now and let us vote 

on the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York insist on 
his motion that the committee rise ? 

Mr. COVERT. Ido. 

The question being taken, the motion was not agreed to; there be- 
ing—ayes 42, noes 94. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is onthe amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Covert]. 


[Mr. COVERT addressed the committee. See A 


Mr. SPOONER. Mr. Chairman, the argument of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Covert] is in the main a mere reiteration of 
the Democratic position on the tariff question. ‘The gentleman’s atti- 
tude on this matter illustrates very well the view generally taken on 
that side of the House concerning tariff taxes. We on this side have 
proclaimed, and we went to the country on the proclamation, that a 
protective-tariff system is for the general benefit; that its necessary re- 
sult is, by home competition, to increase the product of protected in- 
dustries 80 as finally to give to consumers the advantage of that com- 
petition in the reduced prices of the product, That is illustrated in 
this ease as it is in every case touching a protected industry. 

The gentleman from New York ee ply re-echoes the Democratic 
war-cry of the last campaign, that the Pi taritt is a tax.“ It is a tax 
in certain instances; but a tax imposed, as we have urged and as the 

ple of this country believe, for the common benefit in the final re- 
Relient of taxation and the diminished cost of products while preserv- 
ing us from the foreign producer and confining us to our own home com- 
petition. 


Now, I have letters on ag desk before me which I will not detain 
the committee by attempti 

Mr. McKINLEY. Let us fede them. 

Mr. SPOONER. Very well; in response to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio, the chairman of the committee, I will call your attén- 
tion to some of them. 

The following extracts from letters to me from gentlemen in my dis- 
trict, whose statements are entitled to full confidence, clearly disclose 
the situation and the necessity of a protective-tariff duty upon im- 
ported sulphuric acid, for the protection of our domestic manufacture: 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., January 3, 1890. 


Dear Stn: Inclosed I forward a copy of a letter which has been sent to each 
one of the Congressional delegation from Massachusetts, and also a transcript 
of a letter from ourselves to Mr. ALDRICH, calling attention to the condition of 
the coer niece industry, which the Senate bill leaves unprotected and 
for the existence of which a duty on sulphuric acid is necessary. We ask your 
co-operation in this matter, and assistance in preventing an increase in the 
number of pect Ens industries in this community. 

Very respectfu 


Hon, Henry J. Spooner, Washington, 


T. P. SHEPARD & CO, 


PROVIDENCE, January 3, 1890. 


DEAR Sir: Permit us to call your attention to the condition of the epn 
5 mousy in the New England po hoping that in some way a cia 
may be inserted in the Senate bill 1 8 g a duty 8 pry ayo saa without 
ch the industry must cease, all the more speed © mines in Canada 
ies large deposits of fines,” f. c., small bits and tes, which can not 
be exported to this country ata ‘profit, but which e urned and produce 
acid from the sulphur inthe ore at the mine, and the cote pped to this market. 

This acid has been sold, coveringthe district of Eastern Massachuset{s, Bhage 
Island, and Central if not Western Connecticut, sa lowered the prices 
threatened the extermination of the manufacture of sulphuric acid within this 

ry. 

a argument which applies to the protection of acid made from fron or cop- 

yrites applies with equal and greater force to acid made from the more 
Haak „Sicily or Japan brimstone. 

Pyrites is the bisulphide of iron and copper, containing more or less precious 
metal erena and mined at Capel 8 £ miles from Sherbrooke, Province of 
Que and 32 miles from Newport, 

The acid is shipped to the States DAA in tanks on cars, just as oil is now 
o Canadian Parliament has made easy 


ofp 


W. hali be hoor he 2 Seep the * to assist Co: 
es o supply any o a necessary to our Con- 
gressional delegation in acting In this this matter, and shall hope to share some 
measure the eee faaraon Te we believe, to every one of our ers by 
a duty upon his manufactured prod uct, 

Very respectfully, 


Hon. NELSON W. ALDRICH, United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 


(Copy of a circular sent to the members of Soupes from Massachusetts and 
copied to enable the Rhode Island delegates to know how the manufacturers 
in that State feel.] 

Boston, January 1, 1890. 


Sm: Sul phate acid is free on the Senate bill. Sapaat acid is made on the 
Canada side, a few miles from the Vermont line, from pieis id is protected 
bya Canadian duty of one-half cent per pound, or about 50 per cent. on the mar- 


ket 
age for the same protection or one-half cen id i pound on sulphuric acid. 


Dis Canaman acid competes most fatally — — et in e England from 
ites (mined in Massachusetts, en ers Ayes othér Ba , owing 
to > hig 5 cost of labor both in the minés and re works me the 


bor is 70 per cent, of the cost of the acid made from pyrites, 8 
eae 


The distance from our market does not protect, as freightis low from Canada. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Ina word, the duty we propose is one-fourth, 
and the duty in Canada is one-half, on precisely the same product? 

Mr.SPOONER. Precisely, and instead of being decreased this item 
should be amended by increasing it one-half cent a pound. 

I also ask attention to the following letters: 


Pnovtoxxck, R. I., April 18, 1890. 


DEAR SIR: In referring to your favor of yesterday, please FER A our sincere 
thanks for what you have accomplished. 


The duty of one-fourth cent per pound on sulphuric acid will perhaps not 
prove prohibitory, but will give ¢ the manufacturers some hope of a successful 
8 with Canadian acid. 


e Canadian Parliament, with the raw material close at hand and super- 
abundant labor, thought necessary to place a duty of one-half cent per pound, 
to enable their man urers to live, For this reason we asked a similar duty, 
as the manufacturers of the New . States were handicapped with more 
costly labor and raw material than their Canadian neighbors. Time surely, 
and perhaps only time, can tell the result of so low a protection. The industry 
is in a bad way now, and the near future promises a condition never witnessed 
in the manufacture’ of sulphuric acid and that of other acids in which the 
former isan agent 

Very truly, yours, 


Hon, HENRY J. SPOONER 
Washington, D. 0. 


T. P. SHEPARD & CO, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 5, 1890. 
DEAR Sim: Please accept my thanks for copy of Mr. McKIsLEY’s report to 


The 8 which reached me last week, which from its source Į 
to believe is not without A s an ant indicates an — 
ecodingly 7 increase in thi for aking E sulph 
truly, 
ais 3 EDWARD D. PEARCE. 


Hon, Henry J. SPOỌNER, 
= Washington, D. G 


ve reason 
s and ex- 
acid. 
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Gentlemen must not forget that consumers of sulphuric acid manu- 
factured in the United States, as of all domestic products, will pay no 
tariff taxes, for tariff taxes, or duties, are imposed only upon foreign and 


imported products; but, on the contrary, that s production 
here, made possible by taxing foreign imports, stimulates competition 
among our domestic producers and thereby, as all experience teaches, 
lessens the cost of the products to our people, the consumers. There 
is no doubt that this rule will apply in the case in question, and that, 
protected from the destruction of their industry by foreign domination 
of our market, the manufacturers of sulphuric acid will supply their 
product to consumers at a lessened cost and as cheaply as American 
wages and American conditions can or should permit, to the common 
advantage of all concerned—the manufacturer, his employés, the con- 
sumer, including the farmer, and, scarcely less, the poopie and the coun- 
try generally, which find their best prosperity in the development and 
prosperity of our industries. 5 


[Mr. BUCHANAN, of Virginia, withholds his remarks for revision. 
See Appendix. ] $ 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MILLS. I move that the committee rise. 

Mr. McKINLEY. It is my purpose to move that the committee do 
now rise. 

Mr. MILLS. Then I will withdraw my motion. ° 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. Payson reported that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union had had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 9416 and had come to no resolution thereon. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. McKINLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the House meet 
to-morrow at 11 o’clock a. m., instead of 12. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. I offer the following resolution, and ask for its adop- 
tion. 

Mr. MILLS: I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Texas hear the resolu- 
tion? It relates to business of the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That a session be held this evening, commencing at § o'clock, and 
continue until 11 o’clock p. m., for the purpose of considering in the House 
bills reported favorably by the Committee on Commerce, to the consideration 
whereof no objection shall be made, 

Mr. MILLS. Regular order. 

Mr. BAKER. I hope my friend from Texas will not object to this, 
We have a number of light-honse bills and bills for the creation of life- 
saving stations that ought to be acted upon. Š 

Mr. MILLS. I withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there further objection? 

Mr. KILGORE. I object. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I move that the House adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 50’clock and 45 min- 
utes p. m.) the Honse adjourned. 


MEMORIALS AND RESOLUTIONS OF STATE LEGISLATURES. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, the following resolutions of a State 

islature were introduced and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARUTH: Resolution of the General Assembly of Kentucky 
in favor of the erection of a public building at Bowling Green, Ky.— 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a resolution of the General Assembly of Kentucky, in favor of 
a war claim of Mrs. Catherine Morin—to the Committee on War Claims. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, the following resolutions were intro- 
duced and referred as follows: 
By Mr. CASWELL: 


Be it resolved by the House of Representatives of the United States of America, in 
Congress assembled; That the Secretary of the Treasury be requested to trans- 
mit to the House a schedule of all claims allowed by the accounting officers of 
the Treasury, under appropriations, the balance of which has been exhausted 
or carried to the surplus fund under the provision of section 5 of the act ap- 
proved June 20, 1874, since the allowance of those embraced in House Docu- 
ment No, 144, reported of date January 23, 1890; 


to the Committee on Appropriations, 
By Mr. MASON: 


Whereas it is charged that the contractors under the United States now en- 
gaged in erecting certain buildings at Fort Sheridan, Iil., aro doing so in viola- 
tion of the eight-hour law of the United States: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War is asked to furnish to the House such in- 
formation as he has on said subject at as early date as practicable; 


to the Committee on Labor. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 
Under clause 2 of Rule the following report of a committee 
was delivered to the Clerk and disposed of as follows: 
Mr. BURTON, from the Committee on Claims, reported favorably 
the bill of the House (H. R. 1215) for the relief of Jeremiah Darling—to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills of the following titles were in- 
troduced, severally read twice, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LAIDLAW: A bill (H. R. 10130) to amend an act entitled 
An act to authorize the Seneca Nation of New York Indians to lease 
lands within the Cattaraugus and All y reservations, and to con- 
firm existing leases, approved February 19, 1875—to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. PEEL: A bill (H. R. 10131) to authorize the Kansas City, 
Fort Smith and Southern Railway Company to construct and operate 
a railway through the Indian Territory, and for other purposes—to the 
Committee on Indian A ffairs. 

By Mr. GROSVENOR: A bill (H. R. 10132) supplementary to the act 
entitled An act to afford assistance and relief to Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive Departments in the investigation of claims and demands against 
the Government,“ approved March 3, 1883—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. COLEMAN: A bill (H. R. 10133) for the relief of the sur- 
vivors of the Mexican war—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 10134) to amend section 490 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States—to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. BRUNNER: A bill (H. R. 10169) to provide for a clock and 
the acceptance of the donation of a bell for the tower of the public 
building at Reading, Pa.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following titles 
were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. ALDERSON: A bill (H. R. 10135) granting apension to John 
N. Weiford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARNES: A bill (H. R. 10136) for the relief of Alexander 
Moffett, of Georgia—to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: A bill (H. R. 10137) for the relief of the estate 
of Charles Coulter, deceased, of Walker County, Georgia—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COLEMAN: A bill (H. R. 10138) for the relief of Hillel 
Marks, of New Orleans, La.—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DOCKERY (by request): A bill (H. R. 10139) granting a 
pension to Florence Kirby—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 10140) granting a pension to Jane M. 
Ridgeway—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FINLEY: A bill (H. R. 10141) for the relief of Thomas D. 
Denny—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10142) for the relief of A. J. D. Foster—to the 
Committee on War Claims. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10143) granting a pension to John G. Hobson— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10144) restoring Bird Prewet, late of Company 
B, Twenty-first Kentucky Volunteers, to the pension-roll—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FITHIAN: A bill (H. R. 10145) for the relief of Dr. John. 
H. Maxwell—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FOWLER: A bill (H. R. 10146) granting a pension to Peter 
P. Hoffman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. y 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 10147) granting a pension to Deit- 
rick Metzgar—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOOKER: A bill (H. R. 10148) for the relief of R. T. 
Cheek—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10149) for the relief of Fannie T. Johnson, of 
Hinds County, e yee the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. HOUK: A bill (I. R. 10150) for the relief of E. C. and J. J. 
Randolph—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10151) for the relief of Rebecca Stewart—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANSING: A bill (H. R. 10152) for the relief of Edwin L. 
Pool, private Company C, Ninety-fourth New York Volunteers—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 10153) to grant a pen- 
sion to John H. Reed—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McRAE (by request): A bill (H. R. 10154) to increase the 
pension of John N. Harris—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 10155) to pension Alexander 
Mackey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O'NEIL, of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 10156) for the re- 
lief of Thomas Burns—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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By Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10157) for the re- 
lief of Charles E. Behle—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OWENS, of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10158) granting a pension 
to Mary Bassett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10159) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Isaac Sensabaugh—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 10160) for the relief of David Arm- 
strong—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10161) to remove the charge of desertion from 
the military record of Evan Davis—to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10162) granting a pension to Sarah A. Keefer— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH, of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 10163) granting a pension 
to KA F. Graham, late enrolling officer for Johnson County, Ilinois— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10164) granting a pension to William H. Henley, 
late a private of Company A, Sixth Regimentof Illinois Volunteer Cav- 
alry, in the war of the rebellion—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND, of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 10165) for the re- 
lief of Lieut. Charles L. Thompson, and to remove the charge of deser- 
tion now 8 7775 his name to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ITING: A bill (H. R. 10166) for the relief of William 
J. Terney—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. WHITTHORNE: A bill (4. R. 10167) for the relief of 
Washington W. Miller, of Maury County, Tennessee to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WADE: A bill (H. R. 10168) granting a pension to John H. 
Jenkins —to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALDERSON: Petition of M. Frankenberger and others, 
of West Virginia, against the passage of H. R. 8278, to amend an act to 
regulate commerce—to the Committee on Commerce, 

Also, petition of J. O. Johnson and 120 others, citizens of West Vir- 

asking the passage of certain law relating to the national-bank- 
ing system—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


Also, petition for the of a bill for the relief of John N. Med- 
ford, by C. McNeil and others—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 


Also, petition of Rebecca Woolwine, widow of William Woolwine, ot 
Fayette County, West Virginia, praying that his claim ſor supplies 
furnished the United States Army during the late civil war be referred 
to the Court of Claims under the provisions of the Bowman act to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas: Protest of 200 citizens of Kansas, 

certain proposed amendments to the interstate- commerce act 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Also, petition of 100 citizens of Manhattan, Kans., for certain amend- 
ment to the banking act—to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 

Also, petition of 63 citizens of Washington County, Kansas, in favor 
of H. R. 7162 or S.2806—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 16 citizens of Washington County, Kansas, for the 
same subject—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Farmers’ Alliance of Washington Ponny; Kan- 

sas, for the same subject—to the Committee òn Ways and Means, 

Paia resolution petitioning Congress to pass an act donating the re- 
, mainder of old Fort Dodge reservation to the State of Kansas fora State 
“welders home to the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

resolution petitioning Congress for the same purpose—to the 
Comte on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, resolution of Bridge Post, Grand Army of the Republic, peti- 
tioning Congress for the rame purpose—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, protest against increased duty on granite—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, protest against increase of tariff on granite—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, protest against increase of tariff on granite—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, protest against increase of tariff on foreign granite—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, protest against increase of tariff on granite—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of the Banner Alliance, in regard to a deep harbor on 
the coast of Texas—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of the city council of Lawrence, Kans., and the Dowles 
County Farmers’ Alliance, petitioning Congress for a deep-water harbor 
on the Gulf of Mexico—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of 36 soldiers of Washington County, Kansas, in favor 
of Senate bill 1094—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


tee on 3 and Means. 
son Wace 8 against the increase of duty on tobacco to the Commit- 
ponam on 
Aik Sngl and petition of the unemployed of San Francisco, for 
employment by the Government—to the Committee on Labor, 
asking! Congress to pass an act to prevent the free consignment of liquors 
in original packages to importers in States having prohibitory liquor 
By Mr. BREWER: Petition of R. G. Weston, E. J. Boston, and 25 
others, citizens of Unadilla, Mich., praying for the issuing of fractional 
By Mr. BROSIUS: Petition of Grange No. 697, Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, in relation to silver—to the Committee on Coinage, 
By Mr. CARLTON: Petition from citizens of Hancock County, 
Georgia, asking passage of Senate bill 2716—to the Committee on 
Also, petition from citizens of Oconee County, Georgia, favoring 
the passage of House bill 7162 or Senate bill 2806—to the Committee on 
By Mr. CARUTH: Protest of J. S. Pool & Broey, of Louisville, Ky., 
against the proposen increase of duty on imported granite—to the Com- 
Also, profest of A. Booth Packing Company, of Louisville, K 
against proposed duty on lake fish—to the Committee on Ways 
By Mr. CASWELL: Letter of John Starkweather, to accompany reso- 
lutions introduced May 12, 1890, requesting Secretary of Treasury to 
on Appropriations. 
By Mr. CHIPMAN: Protest from merchants and others, against the 
Commerce. 
By Mr. CLARK, of Wisconsin: Petition of Isaac Valentine and 15 
sage of McKinley tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Also, petition of J. J. Moore, of Oshkosh, Wis., against the increase 
Also, petition of J. J. Moore, and 40 citizens, Medina, Outagamie 
County, Wisconsin, asking the passage of the bill repealing the limita- 
Also, petition of the Patton Paper Company, D. Hammel & Co., 
and 80 ‘others, business firms and business men, of Appleton, Wis., ask- 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
By Mr. CLEMENTS: Petition of Farmers’ Alliance of Red Bud, Gor- 
bill 7162—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Also, petition of T. J. Robbins and 10 others, citizens of Gordon 
and Means. 
Also, petition of 90 members of Loury Dale Farming Alliance of Chat- 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
Also, resolution of Farmers’ Alliance, of Polk County, Georgia, in favor 
Also, petition of William McBrayer and 40 others, citizens of Pauld- 
ing County, Georgia, in favor of House bill 7162—to the Committee on 
Also, petition of H. W. Hay and 26 others, of Paulding County, Geor- 
gia, in favor of House bill 7162—to the Committeeon Ways and Means. 
County, Georgia, in favor of House bill 7162—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
army-nurse bill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, petition of William Walker and others, for an army-nurse 
Also, petition of Mrs. H. H. Weakly and others, for an army-nurse 
bill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. - 
nurse bill—the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, letters of Arriulla A. Cheney, treasurer of the National Women’s 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. COLEMAN: Petition for the passage of the Blair educational 
By Mr. CONGER: Resolutions of the Veteran Tippecanoe Club, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, urging the passage of House bill 5978, amending 
ing liquors into States prohibiting the sale thereof—to the Select Com- 
mittee on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 


Also, protest against the increase of duty on tobacco—to the Commit- 

and Means. 

Also, petition of the Farmers’ Alliance of Jefferson County, Kansas, 
laws—to the Select ‘Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic, 
currency—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Weights, and Measures. 

Rivers and Harbors. 

Agriculture. 

mittee on Ways and Means. 

Means. and 
transmit allowed accounts since January 23, 1890—to the Committee 
passage of sections 24 and 25 of House bill 8278—to the Committee on 
others, of Wyocena, Columbia County, Wisconsin, asking for the pas- 
of duty on granite—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

tion of arrears acts—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

ing for legislation perpetuating the mational-banking system—to the 
don County, Georgia, and 111 citizens of said county, in favor of House 
County, Georgia, in favor of House bill 7162—to the Committee on Ways 
tooga County, Georgia, in favor of House bill 7162 or Senate bill 2806— 
of a subtreasury system—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of F. T. Ellison and 34 others, citizens of Walker 

By Mr. Cogswell: Petition of Mary F. Mills and others, in favor of 
bill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, letter of Miss Clara Barton, transmitting petition for army- 
Relief Corps, transmitting petitions for army-nurse bill—to the Com- 
bill—to the Committee on Education. 
the interstate-commerce Jaw in reference to importation of intoxicat- 

By Mr. COOPER, of Ohio: Petition of 596 ex-soldiers of the Ninth 


1890. 


Congressional district of Ohio, for the passage of a service-pension bill 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of citizens of Hardin County, Ohio, for the passage of 
laws strengthening our national-banking law—to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, 

Also, remonstrance of citizens of Hardin County, Ohio, against in- 
crease of duty on photographers’ materials—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. i 

Also, remonstrance of Riddle, Graf & Co., and others, citizens of 
Delaware County, Ohio, against proposed duty on cigars and tobacco— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of other citizens of Ohio against the same measure— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COWLES: Petition of G. F. Heldeman and others, of Lincoln 
County, North Carolina, asking passage of House bill 5353 relating to 
options —to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CRAIG: Memorial of Grange 693, Brockwayville, Jefferson 
County, Pennsylvania, in favor of free coinage of silver to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, memorial of Post 243, Grand Army of the Republic, Sardis, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, favoring dependent and service 
pension bills—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, memorial of Post 269, Grand Army of the Republic, Brock- 
way ville, Jefferson County, Pennsylvania, in favor of dependent and 
service pension bills—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, memorial of Post 237, Grand Army of the Republic, Punxsu- 
tawney, Jefferson County, Pennsylvania, in favor of dependent and 
service pension bills—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, memorial of Post 533, Grand Army of the Republic, Homer 
City, Indiana County, Pennsylvania, in favor of a dependent and service 

ion bill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CULBERTSON, of Pennsylvania: Remonstrance of citizens 
of Erie County, Pennsylvania, against extending date of maturity of 
bonds of the Pacific railroads—to the Committee on the Pacific Rail- 


roads. 

By Mr, CUTCHEON: Petition of ex-soldiers of Westfield, Pa., ad- 
yocating repeal of the limitation on arrears of pensions—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Petition of sundry citizens of Allegheny County, 
in fayor of laws perpetuating the national-banking system—to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. FINLEY: Petition of Thomas D. Denny, praying that his 
claim for property taken by the Army during the late war be referred 
to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FITHIAN: Petition for a pension to G. B. Duncan—to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, evidence to accompany House bill for the relief of G. B. Dun- 
can—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GEAR: Affidavits in William Tolle’s claim for pension—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GEISSENHAINER: Petition of the national executive com- 
mittee of the North American Turnerbund, against the passage of 
laws designed to materially change the present national laws on immi- 
gration and naturalization—to the Select Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of citizens of Maricopa County, Arizona, against the 
establishment of a United States land court to adjudicate private land 
claims in the States of Nevada and Colorado and the Territories of 
Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming—to the Committee on Pri- 
vate Land Claims. 

3y Mr. HANSBROUGH: Petition for the passage of laws for the 
tuation of the national-banking system—to the Committee on 
king and Currency. 

By Mr. HARMER; Memorial of citizens interested in the sale and 
use of breech-loading guns, against the duty fixed in the pending tariff 
bill thereon—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAYNES: Petition of Hon. C. A. King and others, citizens 
of Toledo, Ohio, for the passage of Senate bill giving to the estate of 
the late Chief-Justice Waite the salary which would have been due to 
him at the end of two yearsif his life had been prolonged—to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. HOOKER: Petition of Fannie J. Johnston, of Cayuga, Hinds 
County, Mississippi, for reference of claim to Court of Claims under 
provisions of the Bowman act and fourteenth section of Tucker bill— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HOUK: Petition of Knoxville (Tenn.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, recommending the passage of the Torrey bankrupt bill—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition in support of a bill for the relief of A. D. Butterford— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KERR, of Iowa: Petition for the passage of a bill to prevent 
importation of liquors to States in violation of their laws—to the Select 
Committee on the Alcholic Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. KERR, of Pennsylvania: Memorial of officers and members 
of Grange No. 628, Elk County, Pennsylvania, asking for free coinage 
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of silver, and other legislation—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. l 

Also, memorial of officers and members of Grange No. 788, Clear- 
field County, the same State, for the same purpose—to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, memorial from officers and members of Grange No. 765, of the 
same county and State, for the same purpose—to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, memorial of officers and members of Grange No. 563, Clarion 
County, Pennsylvania, for the same purpose—to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, memorial of officers and members of Grange No. 853, Forest 
County, Pennsylvania, asking for the same legislation—to the Commit- 
tee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, memorial of officers and members of Grange No. 533, Clearfield 
County, Pennsylvania, for the same purpose—to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, memorial of officers and members of a grange in thesame county - 
and State, for the same purpose—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures, 

Also, memorial of officers and members of Grange No. 107, Centre 
County, Pennsylvania, for the same purpose—to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 

Also, memorial of officers and members of Grange No. 715, Clearfield 
County, Pennsylvania, for the same purpose—to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 

Also, memorial of officers and members of Grange No. 325, Centre 
County, Pennsylvania, asking for the same measure—to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. LAIDLAW: Petition of citizens of New York, praying for 
favorable legislation for national banks—to the Committee on i 
and Currency. 

Also, petition of 149 citizens of Chautauqua County, New York, 
against the sale of liquors in military and naval institutions—to the 
Select Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

Also, petition of 288 persons of Thirty-fourth district of New York, 
r ap same purpose—to the Select Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor 

e. 

Also, petition of 71 other citizens of same district and State, for the 
same purpose—to the Select Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. LAWS: Petition of citizens of Crete, Nebr., for of 
laws to perpetuate the national-banking system under Government 
supervision, for security for depositors—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. LEE: Petition of Arthur Ashton, of Fauquier County, Vir- 
ginia, for reference of claim for stores and supplies to Court of Claims 
under provisions of the Bowman act—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MCCLELLAN: Affidavits and other papers in the matter of 
the private bill (H. R. 9138) of Elizabeth Gushwa, for a pension—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, resolution of the director of the Chamber of Commerce of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., asking for amendment of sections 4 and 5 of inter- 
state- commerce law, for repeal of long and short haul clause so far 
as it relates to competing points, permitting division of traffic among 
railroad companies under the supervision of the commissioners—to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. McCORD: Resolution of the military order of the Loyal 
Legion of the United States, with headquarters at Milwaukee, Wis., 
in favor of continuing the publication of the Records of the War of the 
Rebellion—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of D. Plummer, J. F. Day, and 41 others, citizens of 
Wausaw, Wis., for the passage of law for the perpetuation of the na- . 
tional-banking system—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana: Petition of A. T. Merriman, W. A. 
Lee, W. F. MeElhaney, and 68 others, farmers of Wells County, In- 
diana, for the passage of the bill (H. R. 5353) relating to dealing in 
options and futures—to the Committee on Agriculture, 

Also, petition of J. Frick, H. Kelly, C. A. Wharton, and 17 others, mem- 
bers of Bellville Lodge, Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Association, of Hunt- 
ington County, Indiana, for the abolition of the national-banking sys- 
tem, and to loan money to the farmers of the United States—to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of James W. Lynch, Jacob Getty, V. M. Hatfield, 
Frank 8, Nans, and 16 others, soldiers and citizens of Wells County, In- 
diana, for the passage of a genuine service-pension bill at this session 
of Co to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of J. R. Alpaugh, M. McFarland, John Slayal, George 
B. Strother, David Manford, Thomas Waller, and 15 others, soldiers and 
at of Indiana, for the same purpose—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions, 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY: Protest of J. C. Keith & Son, of Cloverport, 
8 increase of tariff on granite—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. MORSE: Petition from citizens of Plymouth County, Mas- 
sachusetts, praying for the passage of a bill prohibiting the transporta- 
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tion of intoxicating liquors of the United States into any other State or 
Territory or the District of Columbia contrary toand in violation of the 
laws thereof—to the Select Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. OUTHWAITE: Petition for the of law for the per- 
petuation of the national-banking system, under which the interest of 
depositors is protected by Government supervision—to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PAYNE: Resolution of May Stacey Post, Grand Army of the 
Republic, for pension legislation—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

y Mr. PEEL: Protest of Agricultural Wheel, No. 748, of Wheeling, 
Fulton County, Arkansas, against reckless appropriation for naval and 
army pw —to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PERKINS: Resolution adopted at a mass meeting of ex-Union 
soldiers of Cowley County, Kansas, asking for the passage of the In- 
galls service-pension bill; also demanding that a majority of boards of 
pension examiners shall be ex-Union soldiers—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, resolution of J. U. Rogers and 49 others, residents of Inde- 
pendence, Kans., asking for the passage of a bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Justina Bank, widow of J. J. Bank, deceased, late of Company H, 
Sixth West Virginia Volunteers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of F. M. Hefley and 49 others, residentsof Nelson County, 
Kansas, asking for the passage of H. R. 7162—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, i 

Also, petition of Stanley Frolard and 25 others, citizens of Labette 
County, Kansas, asking for the passage of Senate bill 2806—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of Concord Alliance, No. 1084, of Labette County, 
Kansas, in favor of H. R. 7162, 828, 8051, 7641, and S. 1 and 3213, 
and opposing S. 2680 and H. R. 4668 and 8242—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. PETERS: Resolutions of Board of Trade of Wichita, Kans., 
favoring the admission of flux ores from Mexico—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Ford County, Kansas, favoring perpetu- 
ation of national-banking system—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. z 

Also, petition of citizens of Mulvane, Kansas, favoring passage of 
tariff bill--to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of city council of Lawrence, Kans., favoring deep 
harbor on Gulf of Mexico—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of citizens of Center Union, Stafford County, Kansas, 
favoring passage ot H. R, 7162—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition and statement for pension for Joseph A. Corbett—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, petition of citizens of Harvey County, Kansas, against sections 
23 and 24 of proposed amendments to interstate-commerce bill—to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. PICKLER: Petition of five Alliances and 214 petitioners, 
asking for the passage of subtreasury bill—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

Also, resolution of Yankton Association of Congregational Churches, 
asking that Congress prohibit work upon the world’s fair building on 
Sunday, to close the exhibition on Sunday, and not allow intoxicating 
liquors in the fair grounds—to the Select Committee on the Alcoholic 
Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. RAY: Memorial of the officers and representatives of Grange 
No. 785, Fayette County, Pennsylvania, for the free coinage of silver 
on the same basis and under the same restrictions as the coinage of 
gold—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: Petition of D. M. Kitchen & Brother, of 
Winchester, Tenn., against the increase of the duty on foreign-granite 
importations—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Memorial of citizens of Arkansas, for subtreasury 
law—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROWELL: Resolutions of LaSalle County (Illinois) Pomona 
Grange, in favor of laws to prevent adulterated food—to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: Petition of the Norwich Board of Trade, favoring 
the establishment of a limited postal telegraph as a part of the Post- 
ed Department—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

ds, 


By Mr. SANFORD: Petitions from various citizens of New York, for 
an increase of duty on hops to 20 cents per pound—to the Committee 
on Ways aud Means. 

By Mr. SMITH, of West Virginia: Petition of Thomas Atkinson, 
of Putnam County, West Virginia, praying that his claims for stores 
and supplies furnished the United States Army during the late rebell- 
ion be referred to the Court of Claims under the provisions of the Bow- 
man act—to the Committeeon War Claims. 

By Mr. SMYSER: Protest by citizens of Akron, Ohio, against House 
bill 8278—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. STEPHENSON: Resolution of Michigan Commandery Mili- 
tary Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States, relating to the pub- 
lication of therecords of the war of the rebellion—to the Committee 

on Printing. 


1 
By Mr. STEWART, of Georgia: Petition of citizens of Georgia, against 
passage of Conger lard bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. i 

Also, petition of citizens of Georgia, favoring passage of Senate bill 
2716—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of citizens of Georgia, in favor of Senate bill 2716—to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of citizens of Georgia, favoring passage of House bill 
7162—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Georgia, against passage of House bill 
8278—to the Committee on Commerce. 

Also, petition of citizens of Georgia, in favor of House bill No. 7162 
(subtreasury plan)—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of lumbermen’s convention, held at Houston, Tex., 
April 9, 1890, asking Congress to appropriate money recommended by 
engineers for harbor improvement at Sabine Pass, Texas—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, 

By Mr. STEWART, of Vermont: Petition of Dorrs’ Sons and others, 
citizens of Rutland, Vt., for perpetuation of national-bankingsystem—to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of A. A. Fletcher and others, citizens of Anderson 
County, Vermont, for perpetuation of national-banking system—to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. STOCKDALE: Petition of Hester Walker, of Pike County, 
Mississippi, for reference of claim to Court of Claims under provisions 
of Bowman act—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. STRUBLE: Petition ot Marshall Bros., of Storm Lake, Iowa, 
5 increase of duty on cutlery—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of Marshall Bros., of Storm Lake, Iowa, against increase 
of duty on breech-loading guns—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of Annett Post, No. 124, Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, Spencer, Iowa, urging the service-pension bill—to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. TARSNEY: Petition of Solomon Young, of Grand View, 
Jackson County, Missouri, asking to have his claim referred to the Court 
of Claims under the so-called Bowman act—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR: Petition of Presbyterian Church, of 
Warren, Ohio (377 members), fora national Sunday-rest law—to the 
Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. VANDEVER: Petition of A. J. Towner and 17 others, citizens 
of Santa Ana, Cal., protesting against the proposed increase of the 
duty on breech-loading guns—te the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VENABLE: Petition of A. M. Organ and 11 others, in the 
county of Dinwiddie, Virginia, in behalf of House bill 5353—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama: Petition of James N. Maples, of 
Jackson County, State of Alabama, praying that the Committee on 
War Claims refer his claim, together with all papers and proofs relating 
thereto, which were submitted to the Southern Claims Commission, to 
the Court of Claims under act of March 3, 1883—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. WALKER, of Missouri: Petition of J. P. Dunn and 13 oth- 
ers, citizens of Bollinger County, Missouri, asking for the passage of 
House bill 5353—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of John P, McManus and 13 others, citizens of Bol- 
linger County, Missouri, asking for the passage of House bill 8984—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia: Petition of Francis Yates, of 
Jefferson County, West Virginia, praying that his claim for stores and 
supplies furnished the United States Army during the late war be re- 
ferred to the Court of Claims under the Bowman act—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Samuel Schoppert, of West Virginia, praying for the 
same relief—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Philip Dieffenderfer, asking Congress to refer his 
claim to the Court of Claims under the Bowman act—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, May 13, 1890. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communication 
from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in mse to a reso- 
lution of the 2ist ultimo, a report from the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs in reference to the occupation of the Capitan Grande and the 
La Jolla reserves of the Mission agency in California by persons not 
Indians, for ditches or flumes, etc.; which, with the 9 
pers, bibs referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and ord to 
be prin 
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He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Secretary of | Mr. HARRIS presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 


the Treasury, transmitting estimates of appropriations required under 
the provisions of the act of May 2, 1890, providing for a temporary 
government for the Territory of Oklahoma; which, on motion of Mr. 
COCKRELL, was, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, presented a petition of the Veteran Tippe- 
canoe Club, of Des Moines, Iowa, praying for the passage of Senate 
bill 399, to amend the interstate-commerce law so as to prevent the 
importation of intoxicating liquors into States where the sale is pro- 
hibited by State legislation; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Farmers’ Alliance No. 1496, of Cresco, 
Howard County, Iowa, praying forthe passage of House bill 5353, known 
as the Butterworth bill; which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Mr. WASHBURN presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Minneapolis, Minn., praying for the repeal or amendment of section 
1 of the interstate-commerce act, and the amendment of section 5 of 
the same law; which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 


merce. 

Mr. PADDOCK presented a petition of 120 citizens of Finney County, 
Kansas, praying that arrears of pension be granted to John R. Duey; 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a memorial of 72 members of the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance in the State of Nebraska, remonstrating against the passage of the 
bill to fand the indebtedness of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, 
and praying for the enforcement of the law; which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. QUAY presented petitions of sundry Granges of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, located in Beaver, Huntingdon, Clearfield, Tioga, Crawford, 
Westmoreland, Bradford, Delaware, Warren, Clinton, and Lycoming 
Counties, in the State of Pennsylvania, praying for the free coinage of 
silver; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry granges of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, located in Huntingdon, Clearfield, Lycoming, and Bradford 
Counties, in the State of Pennsylvania, praying for an increased tariff 
duty on agricultural products; which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Greensburgh Council, Junior Order of 
American Mechanies, of Greensburgh, Pa., and a petition of Resolute 
Council, Junior Order of American Mechanics, of Reading, Pa., pray- 
ing for action preparatory to the adoption of a constitutional amend- 
ment prohibiting any State from passing any law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion 
of the United States, praying for the speedy publication of the Official 
Records of the War Ai the Rebellion; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

He also presented the memorial of Strawbridge & Clothier and other 
business firms of Philadephia, Pa., remonstrating against the proposed 
inerease of duty on dress-goods manufactured whoily orin part of wool 
as provided for by the McKinley tariff bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MORRILL. I present the petition of William Lyman, praying 
for compensation for loss of tools and clothing in the bombardment of 
Fort Sumter, April 12, 1861, and papers relating to the same. I desire 
to call the attention of the Committee on Claims to the great justice 
of this petition, Mr. Lyman was a carpenter, and lost his whole kit 
of tools and clothing, and is now in indigent circumstances, an old man, 
and has been ill here the past winter. I hope the committee will allow 
him early relief. 

Mr. SPOONER. Task the Senator from Vermont if he does not 
think that the Committee on Military Affairs would be a more appro- 
priate committee for the petition to be referred to? There are already 
eleven hundred bills and more before the Committee on Claims, and I 
think there would be opportunity for much more speedy action upon 
the petition if it were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. MORRILL. I have no objection to a reference to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The petition will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. McMILLAN presented a petition of Grange No. 45, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Jackson County, in the State of Michigan, praying for 
the passage of what is known as the ‘‘ pure-food’’ bill; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of Grange No, 45, Patrons of Husbandry, 
of Jackson County, in the State of Michigan, praying for the passage 
of what is known as the ‘‘ pure-Jard’’ bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented the petition of Joseph Gibbon and 49 other Pa- 
trons of Indusiry, of St. Clair County, Michigan, praying for legislation 
to prevent the sale of options on farm produce; which was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 


Chattanooga, Tenn., praying that certain appropriations be made for 
the improvement of the navigation of the Tennessee River at Chatta- 
nooga, and the harbor at Chattanooga; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr, ALDRICH presented a memorial of the board of trustees of the 
Rhode Island Peace Society and a petition of the Friends’ Rhode Island 
Bible School Conference, remonstrating against extraordinary expend- 
itures of public money for the construction of a Navy and coast defenses; 
which were referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of the Rhode Island Quarterly Meet- 
ing of Friends, remonstrating against extraordinary expenditures for 
naval and military operations; which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. PASCO, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 1044) to provide for the erection of a 
public building for the use of the post-office and Government offices at 
the city of Madison, in the State of Indiana, reported it with amend- 
ments, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. FAULKNER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 3532) granting a pension to Georgiana W. Vogdes, 
reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the fol- 
lowing bills, reported them severally without amendment, and sub- 
mitted reports thereon: 

A bill K. R. 5444) granting a pension to John A. Miller; 

A bill (H. R. 2175) granting a pension to Mrs. Elizabeth Burress; 

A bill (H. R. 2067) granting a pension to Mrs. Maria Clark; 

A bill (H. R. 5452) granting a pension to Joseph K. Hamilton, de- 
pendent father of John E. Hamilton, late private Company D, One 
hundred and third Pennsylvania Volunteers; 

A bill (H. R. 6292) for the relief of Ellen Baddeley; 

A bill (H. R. 2958) for the relief of Johanna Eckle; and 

A bill (H. R. 4094) granting a pension to James M. McKinney. 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Finance, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amendment: 

A bill (S. 3479) to provide for the issuing and recording of commis- 
sions in the Department of the Treasury; and 

A bill (H. R. 3083) for the relief of Humbert Brothers. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 3325) for the relief of Margaret F. Smith, reported it with- 
out amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. BLAIR, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 6799) granting a pension to Mary A. Lefebure, widow of 
Hiram Goodspeed, late of Company A, Fifty-sixth Massachusetts Vol- 
unteers, reported it with amendments, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the fol- 
lowing bills, reported them severally without amendment, and sub- 
mitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 2287) granting anincrease of pension to John F. Chase; 

A bill (H. R. 3511) granting a pension to James S. Ferrin; 

A bill (H. R. 5263) granting a pension to Sarah C. McCamly; 

A bill 85 R. 3393) granting a pension to Jane A, Lusk; 

A bill (H. R. 1094) to increase the pension of Joseph Claire; 

A bill (H. R. 6906) granting a pension to John H. MeLauglin; 

A bill (H. R. 5997) restoring to the pension-roll the name of Florian 
Lischewsky; 

A bill (H. R. 2066) granting a pension to James McCusker; 

A bill (H. R. 2864) for the relief of Elizabeth Earp; 

A bill (H. R. 2046) to grant a pension to Barbara Madden; and 

A bill (H. R. 4694) for the relief of Edward Haynes. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1706) granting a pension to John Morgan; 

A bill (H. R. 2015 granting a pension to Sarah Meader; 

A bill (H. R. 2014) granting a pension to Anna Haarstick; 

A bill (H. R. pa to grant a pension to Manuel Garcia; 

A bill (H. R. 6865) granting a pension to Clara Frey; 

A bill (H. R. 2044) granting a pension to James H. Fleming; and 

A bill (H. R. 1086) granting a pension to Sarah Cuthbert. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 3651) granting an increase of pension to Arthur F. 
Rudolph, submitted an adverse report thereon, which was agreed to; 
and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. PADDOCK, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without amend- 
ment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 4181) granting a pension to David Doty; 

A bill (H. R. 5205) granting a pension to Richard D. McKinney; 

A bill (H. R. 4247) granting a pension to Mrs. Jane Potts; 

> bill (H. R. 4021) to increase the pension of Isaiah Humrichouser; 
an 

A bill (H. R. 2015) granting a pension to Mary Personeus. 

Mr. MOODY, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
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ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, 
and submitted reports thereon: 
A bill (H. R. 5660) granting a pension to Mrs. Pauline Hohmann; 
A bill (H. R. 6769) granting a pension to Elisha L. Elam; 
A bill (H. R. 2043) granting a pension to Thomas J. Cassidy; 
A bill (H. R. 5702) granting a pension to Ann Bryan; 
A bill (H. R. 5240) granting a pension to Alexander McCormick; 
A bill (H. R. 6166) to grant a pension to Elizabeth T. Garrett; 
A bill (H. R. 4129) to grant a pension to Daniel J. Cox; 
A bill (S. 1035) granting a pension to Betsey Johnson; and 
A bill (S. 1059) granting an increase of pension to William W. Bliss. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I report from the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate a resolution which I ask 
may have immediate consideration. It relates to an inquiry now in 
progress before the Committee on Commerce, and immediate action is 


necessary. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution submitted by Mr. FRYE on the 3d instant was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be, and is hereby, authorized to 
send for persons and papers and subpona witnesses in the prosecution of an in- 
272... Sanit sos oe 
gent fune of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the resolution? 

Mr. FRYE. I ask for its immediate consideration, as the witnesses 
are now here testifying. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Let the resolution be read again. 

Mr. FRYE. It authorizes the Committee on Commerce to send for 
witnesses, and they are here now. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Very well. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


PENSIONS TO SOLDIERS AND DEPENDENT RELATIVES. 


Mr. DAVIS. Iam directed by the Committee on Pensions to report 
back the bill (S. 389) granting pensions to soldiers and sailors who are 
incapacitated for the performance of labor, and providing for pensions 
to widows, minor children, and dependent parents, as amended by the 
House of Representatives, and to submit a written report. I move that 
the Senate non-concur in the amendments of the House of Representa- 
tives, and that a conference be requested. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The report presented is a public document of great 
importance. It furnishes information that is called for by the people 
of the United States in all parts of the country as to the cost of the va- 
rious propositions pending before us in regard to pensions, and I think 
extra copies of it ought to be printed in a large number. In every mail 
I receive calls for this information. 

Mr, COCKRELL, I heartily concur with the Senator from Ohio. 
I understand something in regard to the character of this report, and I 
think that at least 30,000 copies ought to be printed for the use of the 
Senate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It will not cost much, and I was about to submit 
a motion that there be printed for the use of the Senate 20,000 extra 
copies of the report in pamphlet form. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I think that at least 20,000 copies ought to be 

rinted. 
i Mr. CULLOM. I suppose that that would require a concurrent res- 
olution. x 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ithink not. Ido not think that 20,000 copies of 
the document would cost $500. 

Mr. CULLOM. That is the question. I supposed thatit would, if 
it is anything like a lengthy report, 

Mr, SHERMAN. Let the motion be referred to the Committee on 
Printing; that would be the better way. 

Mr. CULLOM, Yes; that will be the better course. I wish to say 
in connection with it that I am very anxious that the report shall be 
extensively printed, and as soon as possible. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Meanwhile I suggest that the usual number be 


nted. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let the usual number be printed. 

Mr. PADDOCK. As to the additional number, the Committee on 
Printing will pass upon it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report will be printed under the 

Mr. SHERMAN. And my motion to print extra copies will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. PADDOCK. That in addition to the usual number there be 
printed 20.000 copies for the use of the Senate. That is to be addi- 
tional to the number usually printed for the use of the Senate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes; that is right. The law requires that all re- 

rts shall be printed, and the order suggested by the Senator from 

ebraska would be executed without any further order. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. That order is already made, The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from Ohio that 20,000 extra copies 
of the report be printed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let that be referred to the Committee on Print- 
ing. I think the rule requires a reference. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The motion will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

Mr. DAVIS. Now, I ask for action on my motion to non-concur 
in the amendments of the House of Representatives and request a con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion made by 
the Senator from Minnesota, that the Senate non-concur in the amend- 
ments made by the House of Representatives and request a conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 

The motion was to. 

By unanimous consent, the conferees on the part of the Senate were 
authorized to be appointed by the Vice-President; and Mr. Davis, 
Mr. SAWYER, and Mr, BLODGETT were appointed. 


COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFATRS, 


Mr, JONES, of Nevada. I am instructed by the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom 
was referred the resolution submitted by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. DAWES] on the 3d instant, to report it with an amendment, 
and to recommend the passage of the resolution as amended. I ask 
for its present consideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, 1. That the Committee on Indian Affairs be instructed, either by full 
committee or subcommittee or committees, as may be appointed by the r- 
man thereof, with the full power of such committee, to continue during the re- 
cess of Congress the investigations authorized by the resolution of 1, 
1887, with the authority and in the manner and to the extent provided in said 
resolution, and in the pursuance of euch inv tion to visit the several In- 
dian reservations and the five nations in the In Territory, or any reserva- 
tion where, in the opinion of said committee, it may be necessary to extend 
their investigations. 

2. That said committee, or subcommittee, shall have power to send for per- 
sonsand papers, and to examine witnesses under oath touching the matters 
which they are hereby empowered to investigate, and 4 hold their sessions 
during the recess of the Senate at such place as they may determine. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment reported by the com- 
mittee will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add to the second paragraph 
of the resolution the following: 

And the necessary and proper expenses incurred in the execution of this order 
shall be paid out of the contingent e of the Senate, upon vo ap- 
proved by the chairman of said e 

Mr. DAWES. I ask that a verbal change be made, and that the 
word ‘‘fund’’ be substituted for the word expenses after contin- 

nt. LEA 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That modification will be made. The 
qnestion is on agreeing to the amendment of the committee as modi- 
fied. 3 


The amendment as modified was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


STENOGRAPHER FOR INTERSTATE-COMMERCE COMMITTEE. 


Mr. JONES, of Nevada, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred the fol- 
lowing resolution, submitted by Mr. CuLLom on the 7th instant, re- 
ported it without amendment; and it was considered by unanimons con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce be authorized to em- 


Joy a steno: her to report hearings before said committee, the expenses 
5 to be d out of the contingent fund of the Senate. { 8 


STENOGRAPHER FOR COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 


Mr. JONES, of Nevada, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred the res- 
olution submitted by Mr. SHERMAN on the 7th instant, reported it 
without amendment; and it was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations is hereby authorized to 
summon witnesses, administer oaths, and employ a sten nee to report hear- 
ings on subjects pending before it, the expenses to be paid 1 the contingent 
fund of the Senate. , 

TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS. 


Mr. HOAR. Iam directed by the Committee on the Judiciary to 
report in regard to the bill (S. 1) to protect trade and commerce against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, recommending concurrence in the 
House amendment with an amendment. I shall not call up the mat- 
ter this morning, as I understand there are some Senators who would 
like to examine it further. Let it go to the Calendar. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill and amendments will be placed 
on the Calendar. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be printed. 

Mr. CULLOM. TI hope the amendment as proposed to be amended 
will be printed. 

Mr. HOAR. It has been printed already. 
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Mr. COCKRELL. I have not seen it yet. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thebill being now reported from the com- 
«mittee will be printed. Ey ‘ 
| Mr HAR It was ordered printed yesterday, andis printed. I 
‘hold in my hand a printed copy. 

Mr. HOAR. The bill is printed. It does not require a new order 
to print. 

e VICE-PRESIDENT, The Chair is informed that the report 
made yesterday was withdrawn, and only 100 copies were printed for 
the use of the committee. 

Mr. HARRIS, I do not know what number of copies was printed, 
but I know the bill was printed under the order of yesterday. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be printed, and see if we can get it back 
by to-morrow morning. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The billand amendments will be printed. 

Mr. HOAR subsequently said: I reported from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee an amendment to the trust bill yesterday, and again to-day, 
which came from the other House with an amendment. I find that 
some Senatore on both sides of the Chamber think that the language 
of that amendment is not as precise and well guarded as it should be. 
I desire, therefore, to move to recommit the matter to the committee. 
I will say that the committee undoubtedly will be able to report it be- 
fore the time that the Senate would have taken it up if it were not re- 
committed, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). The 
Senator from Massachusetts moves to recommit the bill (S. 1) to protect 
trade and commerce against unlawful restraints and monopolies, with 
the amendment of the House of Representatives and the committee 
amendment thereto, to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The motion was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. GEORGE introduced a bill (S. 3810) for the relief of Stephen 
Duncan Marshall and George M. Miller, executors of the will of Levin 
R. Marshall, deceased; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. QUAY introduced a bill (S. 3811) for the relief of Edward De- 
vaney and Patrick Gunning; which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying pa referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3812) for the relief of T. H. L. Payne; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. VANCE introduced à bill (S. 3813) for the relief of Joseph C. 
Hogan; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, 

Mr. McMILLAN introduced a bill (S. 3814) for the relief of I. Wins- 
low Ayer; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompa- 
nying papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3815) providing a pension for Fannie I. 
Brooke; which was read twice by its title, and, with theaccompanying 
paper, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CAMERON introduced a bill (S. 3816) granting a pension to 


Margaret D. Marchand; which was read twice by its title, and referred 


to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr, PASCO introduced a bill (S. 3817) for the protection of actual 
settlers who have made homestead or pre-emption entries upon the 
ponis lands of the United States in the State of Florida upon which 

eposits of phosphate have been discovered since such entries were made; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

Mr. DAWES (by request) introduced a bill (S. 3818) to provide for 
additional allotments of lands in severalty to the Western Miami In- 
dians, of the Indian Territory, and for other purposes; which was read 
twice by its title, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 3819) authorizing the 
President to appoint Wilson B. Strong to the position of second lieu- 
tenant in the United States Army; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr, BLAIR introduced a bill (8. 3820) granting a pension to Abigail 
J. Follett; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. HALE introduced a bill (S. 3821) authorizing the registration 
of census mail matter; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on the Census. 


AMENDMENTS TO BILLS. 


Mr. CHANDLER submitted certain amendments intended to be pro- 

by him to the naval appropriation bill; which were referred to 

e Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FAULKNER submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill; which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TELLER (by request) submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed to the fortifications appropriation bill; which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

On motion of Mr. PAYNE, it was 

Ordered, That John R. Reynolds have leave to withdraw the papers in the 
claim of John R. Reynolds and the estate of James M. Reynolds from the files 
of the Senate. 

On motion of Mr. STEWART, it was f 
3 papers in the case of John Ainley be withdrawn from the 

LOCATION OF STATUE OF LAFAYETTE. 

Mr. BATE submitted the following resolution; which was referred 

to the Committee on the Library: 


Whereas as a part of the sundry civil bill passed by Congress and soprana 
March 3, 1885. $50,000 was appropriated and set apart “for the paxposs of erect- 
ing a statue with suitable emblematic devices thereon, on one of the public res- 
ervations in the city of Washington, to the memory of General Lafayette and 
his compatriots,” and that the Secretary of War, the chairman of the Joint 
Committee on the Library, and the Architect of the Capitol are authorized to 
contract for and erect the said statue, and to designate a suitable publie reser- 
vation in the city of Washington as the site for said statue; and 

Whereas it is stated in the public press of this city and confirmed by observa- 
tion that preparations are being made to set up on the Pennsylvania avenue 
edge of the square or reservation already occupied by the equestrian statue 
erected by Congress to the memory of General Andrew Jackson, for his great 
services to the country, a monumentto General Lafayette; and 

Whereas the juxtaposition on the same line of perspective from the only pos- 
sible point of view, the Executive Mansion, of two worksof art of the same 
material, of different forms, will do marked injustice to both of those 
works of art by mixing and mingling their outlines in such confusion of vision 
that it will be impossible to determine whether Jackson is riding over Lafa- 
yette or Lafayette is dodging under Jackson; and 

Whereas there are other localities in this city where the great national mon- 
ument to Lafayette can be placed without being confused with other works of 
art, or hidden out of all but one line of view by large trees and intervening 


shrubbery : Therefore, 


Be itresolved, That the Senate Committee on the Library be directed to ascer- 
tain and report to the Senate at an early day by what authority the publicsquare 
north of the Executive Mansion has been selected for the site of the pro 
monument to General Lafayette, and also report what will be the effect of plac- 
ing the two monuments so near together and on the same line of view and 

ive from the Executive Mansion and the space in its front, the only 
places in the whole city from which both monuments can be seen. 
PROTECTION OF FISH IN THE POTOMAC RIVER. 

Mr. BERRY. I desire to enter a motion to reconsider the action of 
the Senate last Saturday in passing the hill (S. 682) to continue in force 
the provisions of an act approved March 2, 1885, and entitled An act 
to protect the fish in the Potomac River in the District of Columbi 
and to provide a spawning ground for shad and herring in the sai 
Potomac River.’ Ido not wish action upon the motion now. I wish 
simply to enter the motion, and will call it up Jater. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The motion to reconsider will be entered. 

Mr. BERRY. As I understand that the bill has been sent to the 
Nae House, I move that it be requested to return the bill to the 

senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

a MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MARTIN, its 
Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the following bills of the House: 

A bill (H. R. 1282) for the relief of John Dehart; 

A bill (H. R. 1090) granting a pension to Nelson G. Edwards; 

A bill (H. R. 4030) granting a pension to Ann Allan; 

A bill (k. R. sons} granting a pension to Fannie E. Woodbury; and 

A bill (H. R. 6688) asking an increase of pension to Mary H. Nichol- 
son. 

BARGE OTTAWA. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? If 
not, that order is closed and the Calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 

Mr. QUAY. Lask the unanimous consent of the Senate to proceed 
to the consideration of the bill the consideration of which I asked on 
Saturday last, and to which there is no objection. I ask the Senate to 
proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 3571) to provide an American 
register for the barge Ottawa, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, pro- 
ceeded to consider the bill. f 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ROCK CREEK RAILWAY COMPANY. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The first bill on the Calendar will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 2601) to change the route of the Rock 
Creek Railway Company and for other purposes. 

The Senn as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The pending question is on the amend- 
ment reported by the Committee on the District of Columbia, to strike 
out section 4 of the bill and insert as a substitute a new section 4, 

Mr. STEWART. I offer a substitute for section 4. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed substitute will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to insert the following as sec- 
tion 4: 

Src. 4. w i fi 
I a Sette ever 


street of such width as the commissioners of the District of Columbia may pre- 
scribe from Columbia road to Connecticut avenue extended and also to prolong 
said Connecticut avenue extended from the point of meeting of said street 
therewith to the boundary of the District of Columbia for the full width of 
180 feet, if any of the remaining owners of property lying within the —.— 
of such street or said avenue extended shall refuse or neglect to dedicate 
their land or lands for the pu of said street or said avenue, or to sell and 
convey the same to the District of Columbia at a price to be agreed upon 
and between such owners and the said District, then in that event it 
all be the duty of the commissioners of the District of Columbia, and they 
are hereby authorized, empowered, and directed, to condemn, in accordance 
with the provisions of sections 257 to 267, both inclusive, of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, relating to the District of Columbia, the remaining one- 
sixth of said lands so as aforesaid lying within the path of such street or said 
avenue extended, or so much thereof as may not have been dedicated or sold, 
as hereinbefore provided, and to epee such street as aforesaid for the width 
aforesaid, and to open said Connecticut ayenue extended for the width of 130 
feet asa public highway: Provided, That the said company shall furnish the 
money to pay for the uarchase or condemnation of said lands and to compen- 
sate the owners therefor, 


Mr. HALE. I move as an additional proviso at the end of the pro- 
posed section to add: 

And provided further, That the track or tracks of said company shall be laid 
in such ions of said avenues as will least interfere with other public travel, 
the location of the same to be settled by the commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, 

Mr. McMILLAN. I suggest to the Senator from Maine, instead of 
the word ‘‘settled,’’ to use the word ‘‘approved.’’ 

Mr. HALE, I think they had better settle it before it is laid. 

Mr. MoMILLAN. Very well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] to the substi- 
tute offered by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART]. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to, ; 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Committee on the District of Columbia, to strike out 
section 5 of the bill and to insert a substitute. 

Mr. STEWART. I propose as a substitute for section 5 to insert 
what a rs in the print. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed substitute will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to insert as section 5 the follow- 
ing: ; 

Sec. 5. That the said company shall continue, subject to all the conditions 
and Hmitations of its original charter; and that Congress reserves the right 
to amend, alter, or repeal this act. 

Mr. HALE. I move to insert, after the word ‘‘repeal,’’ the words 

the original charter and;” so as to read: 

And that Congress reserves the right to amend, alter, or repeal the original 
charter and this act. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to, 

Mr, HALE. Now, before the bill passes from the consideration of 
the Senate I ask the Chief Clerk to read the amendment adopted the 
other day as a substitute for section 2 as reported from the committee, 
so that we may be certain that that is just right. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Section 2 as agreed to will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That so much of the original charter of said company, granted by act 
which became a law June 22, 183, as prescribed a route or ronies for the tracks 
and road of said wee ot be, and the same hereby is, repealed, and that the 
route or routes preseri R this bill shall be the only route or routes for the 
tracks and road aforesaid: Provided, That said company shall not operate any 
part of its road by electric power with overhead wires within the city limits, 

Mr. HALE. The order of the words thesame hereby is repealed” 
should be changed so as to read the same is hereby repealed,” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘That modification will be made. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

JOHN M’FARLAND. 


The bill (S. 2553) to remove the charge of desertion and of having 
enlisted in the Confederate service from the records of the War De- 
partment standing against John McFarland and to grant him an hon- 
orable discharge was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM H. ATKINS, 


The bill (S. 2532) for the relief of William H. Atkins, formerly com- 
missary sergeant, United States Army, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

It provides for the payment to William H. Atkins, of St. Augustine, 
Fla., of $145, due him for travel, pay, and allowances from the place of 
his discharge to the place of his enlistment, as an honorably di 
soldier from the United States Army under section 1290, Revised Stat- 
utes. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr, ALLISON. Mr, President, I understood that the silver bill, so. 
called, was the regular order of business after the current morning 
business should have been completed, in acvordance with the under- 
standing that has prevailed here for more than amonth. I ask for the 

order, if I am right in my statement. 

r. HARRIS. I desire to inquire of the Senator from Iowa what 
understanding he refers to. I was not aware of there being any un- 
derstanding that we should regularly go to the unfinished business each 
day upon getting through with the routine business of the morning. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido not know whether the understanding was put 
upon the Journal or not, but some weeks ago an understanding was 
reached whereby Saturday should be set apart for the Calendar, and 
on other days, whatever the regular order might be, should be taken 
up after the conclusion ofthe routine morning business, so that we should 
not be splitting up every day into two or three fractions, as we were 
doing in the early part of the session. I undertood that that was to be 
the regular order of business at this session. 

Mr, HARRIS. Ihad not so understood. Of course we have had un- 
derstandings that certain bills should be taken up immediately after 
the conclusion of the routine business of the sees, Ep hour, but I was 
aware of no understanding that the Senate should regularly go to the 
unfinished business immediately upon the conclusion of the routine 
morning business. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then I submit to the Senator why is it that we 
have set aside Saturdays for this Calendar if we are also to devote half 
of every other day of the week to the Calendar, thus postponing the 
important business of the session. 

Mr.SHERMAN. My impression is that in the proceedings of Wednes- 
day last the statement that has been made by the Senator from Iowa was 
agreed to all around, that when the silver bill came up it should be 
considered immediately after the routine morning business, 

Mr. HARRIS. Iwas not here when that was done. If there be any 
understanding or agreementin relation to that bill, or even without an 
agreement, I have no objection toits being proceeded with now. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator will see in the proceedings in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD that on Wednesday last that statement was 
distinctly made and agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. I have no objection to its being taken up now, but 
Tam inclined to object to any general understanding, unless it has been 
heretofore agreed upon, that we shall not go to the Calendar after the 
conclusion of the morning business up to 2 o’clock, according to the 
rule. 

Mr. HALE. I ask if it is not the fact also that since the Saturday 
arrangement was made every other regular order of business through 
the day has been taken up at the end of the routine morning business. 

Mr. ALLISON. It has been so for five weeks. 

Mr. HALE. Exer since we made the Saturday agreement. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It can be taken up on motion. 

Mr. ALLISON. But surely I shall not consent that Saturday shall 
be devoted to the Calendar if we are to use every day to 2 o'clock in 
the mean time during the other days of the week for the consideration 
of bills on the Calendar. 

Mr. HARRIS. I will say in answer to that suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa that I do not know that I shall expressly object to the 
view he has expressed, for I remember some hours here on last Satur- 
day when a large number of bills on the Calendar were passed when 
there were not fifteen Senators on this floor, and when it is understood 
that Saturday is devoted to bills on the Private Calendar, if Senators 
feel so little interest in the Private Calendar as to leave less than a 
quorum on the floor, I am not sure that it is wise policy to continue 
it. Ishould prefer that we devote the hour after routine morning 
business up to 2 o’clock every morning and adhere to the rule strictly 
than to devote Saturday to the consideration of the Private Calendar. 

Mr. HALE. I think it is right to say the regular order of business 
has been taken up at the end of the routine morning business always 
by motion on the part of Senators in charge of the bill regularly before 
the Senate. It has not been laid before the Senate by the Presiding 
Officer, as a matter of course, but has come up by motion of the Sen- 
ator having charge of the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. So I have understood. 


TREASURY NOTES AND SILVER BULLION. 

Mr. ALLISON. Isubmit the motion in this case. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from lowa moves that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 2350. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 2350) authorizing the 
issue of Treasury notes on deposits of silver bullion. 

[Mr. JONES, of Nevada, resumed and concluded the speech begun 
by him yesterday. See Appendix. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). The 

uestion is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Kansas 
{Ste Poa to the amendment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
MANI. 
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Mr. COCKRELL. Let the amendment and the amendment to the 
amendment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment df the Senator from 
Ohio will be read. 

The Curer CLERK. It is proposed to insert a new section, as fol- 
lows: 


Sec. 6. That all laws and parts of laws requiring the lawful 2 deposited 
with the Treasurer of the United States, as provided by section of the Re- 
vised Statutes, to be held as a special fund for the redemption of notes of na- 
tional-banking associations, are hereby repealed; and all the money now de- 
ited or which may be hereafter deposited under said section shall be covered 
nto the Treasury; and all sums now deposited or which may hereafter be de- 
posited with the Treasurer of the United States, as authorized by section 4 of an 
act entitled “An act fixing the amount of United States notes, providing fora 
redistribution of the national-bank currency, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 20, 1874, shall be covered into the ury. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] to the amendment of the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. SHERMAN] will also be read. é 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add to Mr. SHERMAN’s amend- 
ment the following: 


And hereafter no funds available for the 
ing such as are kept for the redemption of 
the Treasury in excess of $110,000,000, 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, Mr. President, the silver question is of 
the greatest importance. Considered within and of itself its magni- 
tude can scarcely be overestimated, yet just now its greatest import- 
ance comes from its political connections. The demonetization of silver 
was au integral part of a regular economic system, conceived, executed, 
and maintained by the Republican party in utter disregard of the gen- 
eral interest of the country. 

If, as I believe to be the case, the popular disapproval of that eco- 
nomie system is so pronounced and formidable now as to compel a suf- 
ficient number of the representatives of that party to abandon their 
party associates and on the Democrats in breaking down this pet 
poon; it indicates that at last there is to be an overhauling of Repub- 

ican economic theories by the people, and that now, when one of their 
strongholds is about to be carried, a breach made in the wall, the cit- 
adel will soon follow. That the leaders of that party should consent 
even to a consideration of this question shows the gravity of their ap- 
prehensions. 

The full remonetization of silver would naturally produce two re- 
sults, and to these two results I desire to call particular attention, as 
they will serve to clearly show the real nature of the bill under con- 
sideration: one will benefit the mine-owner, the other will benefit the 


people, 

The first of these results would be to increase the value of silver 
bullion to something like the value it always maintained, with no ma- 
terial fluctuations, up to the heginning of the conspiracy against it. 

The other effect would bea t increase in the volume of money 
and a corresponding increase in general values, which would result in 
a great revival of prosperity and permanent relief to a certain extent 
from the present depressed condition of business, 

It is easy to understand why that class of the community who have 
fixed incomes—those who live by drawing interest—would oppose the 
restoration of silver as money, because they are benefited by decreasing 
the volume of money, as this would increase the purchasing power of 
the fixed amounts that find their way annually into theirhands. Other 
wealthy classes oppose it because a decreased volume of money renders 
that which they hold more valuable; yet this latter class, when en- 
gaged actively in business, must suffer from the stagnation resulting 
from this cause, and this disadvantage counterbalances the advantage 
derivei from the other. This leaves as the only people really bene- 
fited by the suppression of silver that class which may be properly 
styled, on account of their real relations to the country and to business, 
the parasites or barnacles, While, on the other hand, all the producers 
of wealth, the live, energetic men, those who make the nation what it 
is, are deeply, vitally interested in the full resturation of silver money. 

The first effect mentioned above, the mere increase of bullion value, 
is of itself of no interest to anybody except the owner of the mines. 
The public will receive no benefit from this and they care nothing for it. 

But I think that I shall show in a few moments that this is the pur- 
pose of the pending bill, and that the only other purpose in the bill is 
the absolute demonitization of silver. There are Senators here who 
have been understood by the public for years to be uncompromising ad- 
vocates of the free and unlimited coinage of silver who are now advo- 
cates for this bill, and I propose, in the short time that I shall ask the 
attention of the Senate, to show how a dominating party policy drives 
these Senators to the support of a bill to actually and permanently 
demonitize silver. 

From the time I began to make public questions a study I have with 
care and an earnest desire to find the truth endeavored to understand 
the effect of the course pursued by the Government of the United States 
in its economic laws upon the people of the country in its different 
sections and in the different pursuits, To me it has seemed perfectly 
clear now for years that as these laws stand the poorer classes must 
year by year become poorer, no matter how they may exert themselves, 
and of all the various classes thus placed at a disadvantage by Federal 


ublic debt, includ- 


yment of the 
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laws the condition of the farmers is by all odds the very worst. The 
general economic policy of the political which has been in power 
almost continuously for twenty-five years is the cause of this unnat- 
ural state of things, and the two great features of that policy, which ih 
my opinion serve day by day and year by year to make the conditi 
of the poorer classes, and especially of the ede steadily worse 
worse, are the robbery to which they are subjected under the 

laws as first in importance, and next the indirect and consequential 
robbery to which they have been subjected by legislation relating to 
money, especially silver, 

Either one of these might have been borne, if the other had noken 
imposed; for a free, intelligent people, with fertile lands and a fine cli- 
mate, with frugality and energy, can carry great burdens and still live; 
but it was the last feather that broke the camel’s back, and the crimé 
of 1873 added to the previous impositions reached the limit of endur- 
ance. Since then it has been but a question of time when the farm- 
ers and similar classes must yield to the inevitable. This is the kind 
of greed that by its own rapacity defeats itself. I have hoped and still 
hope that this unendurable outrage, like an overdose of poison, will 
correct itself and result in the people being freed not alone from the 
single evil of which we are now speaking, but from both. 

That the venerable father of the tariff, at the suggestion of a Repub- 
liean Secretary of the Treasury, should have presented any bill here 
upon the silver question is exceedingly si cant. That a Repub- 
lican caucus should present any sort of substitute for such a bill and 
propose the enactment of any kind of silver legislation, ma even a 
pretense of looking to the more general use of silver, which if sincere 
would be to reverse the former action of that party, is of itself full of 
meaning, and to those who believe the Republican party methods to 
be the cause of our present troubles this evident breaking down is in- 
deed most gratifying. But I wish at this time to call attention to the 
provisions of bills under consideration. 

The bill first introduced is understood to have emanated from the 
Treasury Department, and is usually considered the ‘‘ Windom plan,’’ 
while the bill proposed by the committee, and which is understood to 
be the Republican caucus measure, is offered by the committee to be 
substituted for the other. 

The first of these proposes that any part or all of the silver product 
of the United States may be deposited and may be paid for in Treas- 
ury notes provided for in the bill at the then market price of silver 
bullion; these notes being receivable for public dues are redeemable 
in silver bullion only and at the market price of silver bullion at the 
time of redemption. The bill is clearly designed to enhance the value 
of silver bullion and to prevent any further coinage of silver money. 
The honorable Secretary makes no effort to conceal the purpose, and 
evidently believes that when the wants of the mine-owners have been 
met by an increase in the value of their product, that all is needed 
to be done with silver has been done. The other, greater and more 
important demand by the people for silver money, the Secretary seems 
to disregard utterly. 

The second, or the caucus bill, provides for the purchase of $4,500,000 
worth of silver bullion per month, not confining the purchase to Ameri- 
can silver, and provides that it shall be paid for in Treasury notes simi- 
lar to those provided for in the first bill. The authors of this bill, by 
providing for the redemption of the Treasury notes in lawful money 
and refusing to make them redeemable in bullion, show an unwilling- 
ness to openly avow, as the 3 seems to do, a desire to make 
silver acommodity only; and yet they, by a less frank and candid method, 
arrive at precisely the same result inevitably. Neither of these bills 
proposes to make the Treasury notes a legal tender and both propose 
to suspend the coinage under the act of 1878, and neither provides for 
a resumption of coinage in any event except to provide silver dollars 
to redeem the Treasury notes upon the demand of the holder. 

Let us for one moment consider the inevitable effect of enacting the 
committee or caucus bill into law, as I presume every one has aband - 
oned the other. 

The purchase of $4,500,000 worth of silver per month may, and I 
think will, consume the world’ssurplus of silver. If so, then bullion 
will rapidly rise in value after the passage of this act, and may soon 
reach the point at which the Government will, under the operation of 
the law, be required to dits purchases. What will then be the 
condition? Silver bullion will remain at that price; for the moment it 
falls a shade below one dollar for 371} grains of pure silver the Goy- 
ernment becomes at once a purchaser and a large one, sending the price 
up again. While the price remains there the Government under the 
law can buy no silver and there will be not one dollar coined nor will 
there be any means of getting certificates based upon this metal. We 
will then have as the net result of our legislation a great increase in 
the value of silver bullion as a commodity simply, but its demonetiza- 
Siop, both as coin and as a basis for paper, will be complete and abso- 

ute. 

The efforts which have been so persistently made for ten years 
but which have utterly failed when directly and openly made, will have 
succeeded by indirection, and this bill, which has been understood to 
bea silver measure, will have completed the destruction of silver as 
money. The great demand amongst the people for more money, for 
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silver money, will have been treated with contempt, and we will have 
practically declared that when the mine-owners have been cared for 
all has been done that needed to be done. This bill should never become 
a law; but if it is not a willfully false pretense intended by its friends as 
a trick to deceive the public they should amend it before pressing it 
further by at least providing for the unlimited coinage of silver when- 
ever the price reaches the point at which the Government ceases to be 
a This is an absolute necessity unless the purpose is to de- 
stroy silver as money. 

Those who vote for this bill as it stands certainly intend perma- 
nent demonetization of silver, and they ought to avow it for they can 
not deny it, and while striking a fatal blow at the interest of the great 
body of the people, they intend only to benefit the sellers of silver 
bullion by increasing its price as bullion. Those who have heretofore 

tended to be the friends of silver and who have gone up and down 

the earth ” upon this subject pouring out their roarings like water 
may as well take notice that their present support of this bill will be 
remembered, and there will be a day of accounting. 

The deliberate purpose to discredit the Treasury notes provided for 
by the bill by refusing to make them a legal tender in the payment of 
debts further suggests that the real p had in view by the Re- 
publican caucus was that indicated above. Iam in fayor of the issue 
of certificates for coin and bullion deposited and of conferring upon these 
the qualities of legal tender as broadly and completely as they are con- 
ferred upon the coin they represent, There is no reason why these certifi- 
cates should be in any sense inferior to any other form of paper money. 
The ‘‘ greenback’? money is a mere promise of the Government to pay, 
while these certificates are a promise to pay, and are also backed, each 
dollar of them, by a coin dollar which the honorand faith of the Gov- 
ernment is pledged to safely keep for the sole purpose ot their redemp- 
tion. This is, then, the very best form of paper money, as it is ren- 
dered doubly secure by the pledged faith of the Government and the 
deposit of coin, dollar for dollar, which is devoted to its redemption. 
The Government of France, which has been considered a marvel of suc- 
_ cess in financial management, although they have 20,000,000 fewer 
people than we have, has a much larger volume of paper money as well 
as of gold and silver in circulation. To increase our volume of money 
can not fail to bring a measure of relief to our overburdened people. 

Mr. Windom’s plan is to make silver a commodity, pure and simple, 
and to destroy its functions as money by treating it as a commodity 
only and suspending the present limited coinage under the Bland act 
of 1878. In an argument before a committee of Congress recently that 
gentleman said: 

If gold be taken as a measure or standard, then silver has fallen about 28 per 
cent. in the last seventeen years and over 20 per cent, in the last eleven years. 
If silver be taken as a measure or standard, then gold has appreciated nearly 40 
per cent in the same time. 

An ideal money would not fluctuate, but would at all times and under 
all circumstances represent the same value; unfortunately it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to provide such a money. We can and do have 
money of uniform weight and fineness—the law can fix that—but value 
is beyond the controloflaw. The general consent of mankind fixes that, 
and supply and demand, the state and condition of commerce, the op- 
portunities for safe and profitable investment, and thousands of things 
may and do affect value; amongst these the influence of Government 
exercised in numberless ways is by no means a small factor, as the sub- 
ject we now have in hand will illustrate; but value can not be con- 
ferred nor regulated arbitrarily by statute. If this needed proof, the 
experience of the Southern people during the war could furnish the 
demonstration. Their military commanders were in absolute authority, 
and were not restrained by the presence or power of courts or any au- 
thority which could say them nay. They were most anxious to main- 
tain the credit of the Confederate government and to keep its currency 
valuable, and were earnestly sustained in this by the anxious solicitude 
of the people generally; yet, in spite of all these circumstances, the value 
of that currency went down just as the honest judgment of the people 
became convinced that from this cause or that the promises of the 
Confederate government to pay could never be redeemed. A similar 
experience was had in the North; when reverses in the field or other 
misfortunes overtook the country the ability of the Government to 
redeem its promises was doubted by those who felt the deepest solici- 
tude for success, and its credit declined in eonsequence. 

The value of silver as it comes from the mines is affected like other 
commodities by the supply and demand and other commercial condi- 
tions, and so is gold. When Germany, the United States, and the 
Latin Union ceased to coin silver and made gold the exclusive coin 
the increased demand for that metal at once affected its value. Gold 
thus having to itself so wide a field naturally rose promptly, and 
whether silver declined or not depended upon the other demands for 
that metal. Many nations continued its use as coin; a great demand 
existed for it for export to India. It was extensively used in thearts, 
and whether it declined in real value, and, if so, how much, or whether 
gold increased in value, and, if so, to what extent, must be difficult of 
ascertainment with absolute accuracy. 

In an argument on the subject by Mr. T. B. Buchanan, of Denver, 
Colo., written some four years ago, I find some tables which contain 


food for thought upar this subject. He presents a table showing the 
average prices of eighty-five commodities during a period of fifty-six 
years. mmenting upon this table the author says: 

There is a remarkable confirmation found in these figures of a previous asser- 
tion made by me in erat pa e based upon a late admission of the Lon- 
don Economist), to wit: if thesilver dollar were relicved of the necessity of 
being meas by an appreciating gold standard it would be found to represent 
the true, honest, and paramount standard of valuo and of payment. As above 
deduced the average price of commodities has been forced down by a rise in 
gold to 82 cents on the dollar of what they were worth during the fifty-six-year 

That is just exactly the measure of depreciation of the bullion value of 

the silver dollar. With silver bullion at 1.06 per ounce, which is the present 

rice measured by gold, the bullion in the silver dollar is worth but 82 cents. 

tshows exactl same depreciation as other commodities. Relieve it from 

the influence of the rising k pold standard by free coinage and it will represent 

the exact average standard that prevailed in this country for fifty-six years pre- 
ceding 1881. 

If these figures and deductions are correct, and I seeno reason to doubt 
them and have never heard them questioned, then silver has exactly 
maintained its value while gold has increased in value; silver has been 
steady, has not declined, while gold has gone up. Under the admissions 
of Mr. Secretary Windom, that, measured by the silver standard, which 
seems to have been steady, gold has advanced 40 per cent., what a state 
of things have we! What one dollar in value could have paid in 1873 
it would now take, according to the Secretary’s admission, $1.40 to pay. 
A bond for $1,000 executed then will now require $1,400 in value to 
settle, although the bond would demand and the law would decree 
just $1,000. Was there ever greater villainy than by such juggling 
tricks to rob the debtors of the country to enhance the fortunes of the 
rich? The law can and does fix the standard of payment. That is 
fixed and steady, but it seems impossible to fix any standard of value, 
although the demands of common honesty and fair dealing require that 
the standard of payment should be regulated by the standard of value. 
As this can not be done, it seems clear that the Government is bound, 
to the best of its ability, to keep the standard of value and the stand- 
ard of payment as steady and as nearly uniform as possible. Instead 
of striving to do this, the course of our Government has been to in- 
crease the value of the standard of payment by every device possible, 
in utter di rd of the rights of the debtor class, by striking down 
one-half the legitimate, honest money to increase the value of the other 
half. While the contract tied to the creditor $1,000 in value 
it should have guarantied to the debtor that $1,000 in value should 
discharge the debt. 

Therailroads paid interest, etc. , for 1888, on bonds and stocks, amount- 
ing to $248,571,239. Estimate the total interest paid in the United 
States upon bonds, etc., national, State, municipal, railroad, and in- 
dividual, at $600,000,000—which is far too low—and we have the 
startling fact that $156,000,000 in value are paid in interest alone by 
the people of this country each year over and above what would be 
paid if gold had not been increased in value by the unjust act of the 
Government in 1873. 

When we attempt to calculate the te increase of the princi- 
pal as well as the interest upon the total indebtedness of the country 
by this means it is still more appalling. 

It is a moderate statement to say that the increase in the principal 
of the indebtedness of the country by this unjust appreciation in the 
value of the country’s standard of payment exceeds by hundreds of 
millions the total national debt at the close of the war, and that the 
annual increase in the value of the interest on the indebtedness ex- 
ceeds the greatest annual interest charge upon the national debt. With 
this enormous drain, for which there is no consideration and never 
was an equivalent, the wonder is that the present condition of all la- 
boring classes has been postponed so long. What wonderful resources 
of natural wealth and of energy must a people have been possessed of 
to carry this enormous burden for so many years. 

The amendment proposed by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TEL- 
LER] provides for the unlimited deposit of silver and the issue thereon 
of full legal-tender certificates, and is as follows: 

That any person may deposit in any mint or assay office of the United States 
either fine gold or fine silver bullion, or both, and demand and receive either 
coin or coin certificates therefor at the rate of $1 in coin or certificates for 23.22 
grains troy weight of fine gold, and at the rate of $1 in certificates for 371.25 grains 
troy weight of pure silver. That the coin certificates provided for in this act 
sl be receivable for all taxes and'dues to the United Blates of every descrip- 
tion and shall bea lawful tender for the payment of all debts, publicand private. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the roasts to cause a 
sufficient number of coin certificates of the various denominations hereby au- 
thorized to be prepared and distributed among the United States depositories, 
to enable them to comply with the provisions of this act. 

Sxo.3. That the coin certificates issued under the provisions of this act shall 
be of denominations of not leas than one nor more than one hundred dollars, 
and such certificates shall be redeemable in coin of standard value. And the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall cause to be coined from time to time so muchof 
the bullion received under the provisions of this act as may be necessary to 
furnish coin for the redemption of such certificates. A sufficient sum to carry 
out the provisions of this act is hereby appropriated out of any money in the 
‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated. The provision in section 1 of the act of 
February 28, 1878, entitled “An act to authorize the coinage of the standard dol- 
lar and to restore its legal-tender character,“ which requires the Secretary of 
the Treasury to purchase, at the market price thereof, not less than $2,000,000 
worth of silver bullion per month nor more than $4,000,000 worth per month of 
such bullion is hereby repealed, 

I shall heartily support this proposition because it provides for the 
restoration of silver to its legitimate function as money and provides 
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forthe issue of certificates which are not diseredited by the Govern- 
ment. The enactment ofthis amendment into law will bring a decided 
measure of relief to the people; it will not on. stop the exactions 
caused by the increasing value of gold, but it will in some measure re- 
lieve the pressure caused by the already greatly increased value of that 
metal. It will relieve the overburdened and tax-ridden masses of the 
country of one of the burdens which have brought them to their present 
condition, and it will, Ihope, serve to stimulate and encourage them to 
free themselves from its great twin iniquity. 

The result of the course pursued upon each of these questions (silver 
and tariff) by the Republican party is the same; the one is the com- 
plement of the other and, taken together, they make the most insidious, 
adroit, and effective system of legalized robbery ever evolved from the 
brain of man; and both have been enacted and upheld upon the abomi- 
nable theory that it was the duty of the Government to so frame its 
economic laws, that the great body of the people should be compelled 
to contribute to the prosperity of the favored classes; and if the major- 
ity of its leaders dared they would openly and avowedly in the interest 
of those whose servants they are continue the same policy, as the See- 
retary of the Treasury evidently wishes todo. But those who come 
from the West know too well the real condition of the people to doubt 
that there must be a relaxation. 

Others think a relaxation not absolutely necessary, but that a pre- 
tense will be sufficient to allay the trouble and discontent. These do 
not understand the real situation. It is nota theory’’ that they con- 
front, but it is a condition,“ and the relief must be real and substan- 
tial or the Republican party may take its final leave of power. Mere 
“pledges, which figure as campaign rubbish for simpletons,’’ to use the 
language of a prominent Republican, will not do now. 

I venture theassertion, and the public records will bear out the state- 
ment, that the Republican party, during all its long lease of power, in 
all its legislation, in everything else as well as in silver, has been de- 
voted to the interest of the employers as against their laborers, to the 
interest of the rich as against the poor, and that by pandering to the 
wealthy classes and deceiving the poor it has retained power as long as 
it has. I assert, too, that as we have receded from the passions and 
bad blood engendered by the war and have approached a rational and 
business consideration of the policies of the Government that party has 
lost power until it is now the minority party and has been, without 
a single exception, in every Presidential election since Grant’s second 
term. 


In this connection the following figures are interesting. In the elec- 
tion of 1872 (Grant’s second election) and in succeeding elections the 
following votes were cast: ‘ 


Gerelnd d „ 3 5. 538. 434 
C——.. ̃ “!... O ̃˙ . ¾ — T ], 5, 440, 551 


Thus it will be seen that from 1876 down to and including the last 
Presidential election the Republican party has not had a majority of 
the popular vote in any election for President, and with the single ex- 
ception of the election of 1880 it has not had even a plurality, The 
apportionment of the electoral vote has thus for fourteen years, with 
the exception of one Presidential term, kept this minority party in 
power, notwithstanding the fact that a majority of the people was op- 

toit. Another circumstance not to be lost sight of just here is 
that there are perhaps 7,500,000 negroes now in this country. The 
Republican party claim the votes of these people as their own as a 
matter of course. In this number of people there can certainly not be 
less than 1,500,000 voters. Deducting this 1,500,000 from their ag- 
gregate Republican vote as cast at the last election and we have 3,940,551 
white Republican voters against 5,538,434 white Democratic votes. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] says that our race is the 
most arrogant and rapacious, the most exclusive and indomitable in 
history;’’ that it is the conquering and unconquerable race;’’ and here 
we have the spectable of 3,940,551 of this race arrayed against and by 
one means and another governing 5,538,434 of the same unconquerable 
race. Then consider the number of voters amongst the Hungarians, 
Scandinavians, and other hordes of poverty-stricken Europeans who 
are imported for cheap labor, and every one of whom, almost, tola the 
Republican ticket, and how many real American votes have they? Is 
not thisan unnatural state of things and can any man believe for a 
moment that this is to continue? 

That the leaders of the Republican party feel their danger this effort 
to cajole the masses illustrates and every one knows, ‘They are at- 
tempting to strengthen their hold on power by every device that po- 
litieal chicanery can devise. Standing in mortal dread of having the 


House of Representatives swept from their grasp and the Presidency 
pass into Democratic hands, they have been giving their earnest at- 
tention to ening their hold upon this body, because as long as 
they can control one body they can serve their masters by preventing 
auy legislation upon silver or anything else in the interest of the great 
mass of the people. ` 

Since 1873 the Republican party as a party has set its face likea flint 
against silver, just as steadily and persistently as it has championed 
the tariff, and for exactly the same purpose. It is true that in 1878 
there was a temporary deviation from this rule, but that was the result 
of individual action and was against the general party policy and re- 
sulted from a wholesome dread of a thoroughly aroused public opinion, 

„The ox knoweth his owner and the ass his master’s crib,” and 
those who have had their private fortunes swelled by the unequal opera- 
tion of unjust laws have in turn had the fat fried out of them to 
secure Republican success, and as a reward have dictated the course of 
economic legislation, including silver. 

By land grants, by special privileges, by the operation of the tariff, 
and by silver laws these have reaped where they have notsown. They 
have piled up overgrown fortunes, while those from whom they have 
taken them have grown poor. 

In 1870 a Republican Government passed a refunding act. This 
seems to have been the prelude to the subsequent war on silver. By 
this act those who had before received ‘‘lawful money, green as 
were thereafter to receive ‘‘ coin,’’ and no sooner was this change made 
than a systematic war to destroy silver, to make gold the sole standard 
of coin payment was begun. 

It requires noargument to show thatif one-half of a nation’s money 
is destroyed the other half becomes at once much more valuable. So 
we see how by these changes the conspirators were steadily increasing 
the value of their bonds, increasing the debt of the people, and for 
which the people received no sort of equivalent. For seventeen years 
they have reaped the harvest of this change in the value of money, and 
now suddenly, almost as the light shone around Saul on the way to 
Damascus, we find the Republican caucus bringing in a so-called silver 
bill. 

Those who advocate silver money may well suspect the sincerity of 
these sudden converts, and it behooves us to look narrowly into this 
bill and see whether it is what it purports to be. That inspection, I 
submit, has shown what a miserable fraud has been offered to the coun- 
try, and under false pretenses, to tideover aparty emergency. What- 
ever may be said of the statesmanship and morals of Republican meth- 
ods, there can be no doubt of the shrewdness and craft of the leaders 
of that party, as well as of monopolists whom they serve. No effort 
calculated to turn aside or allay the threatened storm will be untried. 
The old method of stirring up sectional feeling has already begun, and 
with new vigor. 

Pensions and public buildings and subsidies are being freely prom- 
ised; States will be admitted for partisan purposes and Territories kept 
out for the same reasons, and, reluctantly, something may be yielded 
on silver; anything will be done, everything will be tried which can 
divert public attention from the greatest cause of all the present trou- 
ble ni the tariff and everythingwill be given up before this shall be 
touched. 

There is a most extraordinary spirit of unrest (poredis the entire 
people. The farmers, that class which in all the great North and 
West has uncomplainingly borne the burdens of tariff taxation, have 
borne the increase of their burdens made by demonetization of silver, 
relying with uncomplaining and unshaken faith on the assurance of 
their political leaders that their hardships would soon away and 
great prosperity would be sure to come to them, as it to the manu- 
facturers. These are at last driven to the wall. The mortgages can 
not be met. Instead of getting better it is growing constantly worse, 
and they have at last stopped and demanded an accounting. 

The old platitudes about the sole purpose of the Republican policy 
being to raise the wages of the workingmen will not any longer serve 
their purpose, but a substantial, real change must be made or trouble 
isahead. 

In the West the demand for making silver money is strong. The 
silver-mine-owners, thegreat-silyer producers, demand it because it will 
increase the value of their product. The people wish it because they 
feel the need for more money, and they know silver to be a safe and 
valuable metal for money. 

Now, the policy of the Republican leaders seems to be to satisfy the 
silver-mine-owners and attach them firmly to the interests of the mo- 
nopolists, and by making some show of meeting the wishes of the people 
to quiet them and at the same time not to disturb the bondholders of 
the East, whose servants they are. 

The plan suggested by Mr. Windom was all right for the mine-own- 
ers, but it smacked a little too much of the public be damned for 
campaign uses this summer. Then comes in the fine work of the Re- 
publican caucus; and this shrewdly concocted bill, full of false pretenses 
ce ie consequences, as I have endeavored to show, was brought for- 
ward. 

If the Republican caucus should have the power to compel those who 
come from the great West to vote for this bill, there will be such a 
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reckoning 2 — as has never been seen before. But they will not dare 
to do it. I have no doubt they have agreed to doit, with one exception. 
I have no doubt that, with one exception, they would be glad to do it 
if they dared. But they will not dare, and when the roll is called, with 
a lively senseof the reckoning to come, they will cast their votes against 
this bill and for the free coinage of silver. Such is the power of the 
people when they are aroused. 

Now, I have endeavored to point out the difference in the interest of 
owners of silver mines and of the people generally. 

After the product of the silver mines has been satisfactorily mar- 
keted and turned into dollars, it is as much to the interest of the hold- 
ers of these dollars to increase the value of money as itis to the interest 
of the manufacturers, bondholders, or other capitalists. 

Hence this bill is acceptable to them. more so, perhaps, than a free- 
coinage bill, because, while providing them a market for their silver as 
remunerative as a free-silver market, it at the same time retains gold 
as the standard and increases their wealth as gold increases in value. 
They lose nothing in the sale of bullion by decrease in the value of 
silver, but gain by having the gold standard, as it increases the power 
of the money they have. 

It is just here that the interests of the masses separates from the 
interest of the silver-mine-owners, and it is just here that the interests 
of the silver-producers becomes identical with that of the wealthy classes 
who have manipulated the Government of this country in their own 
interest for twenty-five years. The mine-owner is seeking a market 
for his silver. This accomplished, his interest is identical with that of 
other wealthy classes who wish to make money more and more valuable. 
Heretofore this demand for a market has alone separated the silver- 

roducers from the others and this demand for a market has so far dom- 

ted their interest as to ally them with the great body of the people 

in demanding silver money. Their purpose in that demand was one 

thing, the purpose of the people was another. They wanted high-priced 
bullion. The people wanted more money. 

The amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], 
who alone stands out against his party associates, presents the issue 
sharply whether we are to legislate for the people or for the mine- 
owners, whether silver is to be money or only a commodity. 

The war on silver inaugurated in this country in 1873 has served 
more to depress values than all else. The effect has been steady and 
is now being felt all over the country. 

There has never been in the history of this country so much of wealth 
and of distress as there is now. Some classes are exceedingly prosper- 
ous, while the masses are suffering such straits in their finances as was 
never known in this country and such as in the natural order of things 
could never have occurred. 

The farmers constitute the largest class of our industrial population. 
They have more money invested in their calling than any other class. 
They follow God's laws in the absolute creation of the food and cloth- 
ing products of the world. Our wealth, considered from a national 
standpoint, is fabulous and is increasing at a rate that astonishes man- 
kind, and it would seem that with this condition of things all our peo- 
ple should be prosperous; but the lamentable fact is that the t 
agency for this production, the great class which is producing this re- 
sult feel no part of this marvelous prosperity, but, on the contrary, they 
year by year feel more and more heavily the weight of some strange, 
mysterious, and unseen power that holds them down and makes their 
lives a burden. 

In spite of the utmost frugality and energy, in spite of their self- 
denials, in spite of their hard living, they are growing poorer. I grew 
to manhood on a farm and have lived most of my life on one. Iam 
by observation and association familiar with the life, habits, and meth- 
ods of our farmers, and I assert now and here in the Senate of the 
United States that the farmers are the hardest worked and poorest paid 
class in the country. I assert further that this is not their fault, and 
the charges coming from a high functionary that it results from their 
imprudence and unthrift I repel as a slander. I speak of the farmers 
of the South; it is with them that Iam familiar. They are intelligent, 
industrious, thoughtful, and frugal. They earn and deserve a comfort- 
able living, but they do not get it. 

It is not their fault, and, in the language of Colonel Polk, it is not 
God's fault, and it is not an accident. We have a country unsur- 
passed on the globe. There was never in the former history of the 
country anything approaching the present condition of things. Our 
people are the same, the country isthe same. There has been no great 
social change to producesuch results. Why, then, is it that the present 
extraordinary condition exists? Why is it that at a time when the 
world is making progress such as was never dreamed of before, while 
the condition of wealthy classes is improving at a rate never equaled, 
the poor do not keep pace in improvement? 

And why is it that while there is an evident improvement of one sort 
or another in almost all classes the farmers, so far from improving 
at all, seem to retrograde? Results have causes, and the economic 
methods of the political party which has controlled this country for 
twenty-five years have caused all this. And while they have robbed 
the masses by the operation of their other economic laws they have ag- 
gravated the robbery and made it absolutely unendurable by their man- 


agement of the laws regulating money. These two, their tariff laws 
and their silver laws, have been the twin plunderers of the poor for thé 
benefit of the rich. Seven million six hundred and seventy thousan 
four hundred and ninety-three farmers have been by the operation of 
these laws deprived of their own hard earnings for the benefit of less 
than 14,500 mill-owners for years. 

Careful calculations have been made from statistics actually take; 
from the official records of the Government and the amount of this 
wholesale legal robbery computed, and shown to be more than $500,- 
000,000 each year—this by the direct robbery of protection, while the 
exaggeration of the evil caused by interference with money can not be 
estimated, but has been faintly suggested already. 

It is absolutely incredible, inconceivable, that this great number of 
free, intelligent people would tamely submit to being plundered by 
this mere handful of cormorants. Yet such is the case, and it illus- 
trates how patient and conservative this great class of farmers are and 
how crafty and cunning are the others. In the Dark Ages the un- 
scrupulous tyrants who undertook to hold in subjection superior num- 
bers had a maxim familiar to them all, of Divide and reign.” 

As long as they could divide e and keep one faction 
arrayed against another they could easily reign, and such were the ig- 
norance and stolidity of the masses in those times that this clumsy tric 
usually succeeded. But it does seem that in this age of boasted intel- 
ligence, in this era of universal education, at this time when news- 
papers flood the land and are to be found in every cabin fearlessly dis- 
cussing every question, it does seem that such antiquated tricks ought 
not to succeed. It is deplorable that they have. The farmers who are 
living under the shadow of a mortgage have themselves alone to blame 
for their present condition, They have had the power, and they must 
learn that those who would be free themselves must strike the blow.“ 

For twenty-five years these things have been pointed out, the in- 
evitable result has been foretold, and the consumers—the masses have 
been urgedtoact. Kentucky’s great Senator, whose voice unfortunately 
is forever stilled, has in burning words again and again in this Cham- 
ber and in the other warned the country of its impending peril; other 
earnest patriots have for almost a quarter of a century been urging 
the great body of consumers to arouse themselves and stamp these in- 
iquities out of existence. The shrewd and crafty contingent who 
have profited by these wrongs have cunningly urged one sortof specious 
argument and then another to prevent this action, until oy jem 
ruin has driven the agricult classes especially almost to despera- 
tion. 

In England there was a similar experience. There all efforts to 
arouse the people to the injustice of taxing the masses for the benefit 
of the rich could never be so presented, and so impressed upon the 
minds of the victims, as to arouse them to action until gaunt famine 
stalked into the cabins of the lowly and the fathers of the families 
driven to madness by the sight of the thin hands and pinched faces 
of their little ones raised the cry of ‘‘bread or blood.“ Then, when 
the hot blood of the Anglo-Saxon was ready to sweep to destruction 
allopposing forces, the cruel but cowardly task-master who had wrought 
all this rnin was compelled to yield. 

Whether in our freer Government the robbers can be compelled to 
release their hold before blood shall flow I can not tell; but that relief 
and emancipation will come, whether in peace or in blood, I know as 
truly as lives. I think we are at the beginning of the end. The 
widespread distress and want, the universal prevalence of the mort- 
gage, the threatened sale of the homestead under the hammer, and the 
turning out of doors the wife and little ones, not in Ireland, but here 
in free America, while the Republican party in the House is bringing 
in a bill to increase instead of decrease the tariff taxes, satisfy me that 
nothing more is needed to stir the masses to action. 

The storm is rising, the mutterings of the thunder are heard on every 
hand, and when the crash and roar and flood have passed the political 
atmosphere will be purified and clear as it has not been since it was 
polluted by the passion and pestilence of war. This handful of beue- 
ficiaries of unjust legislation have heard the mutterings of discontent 
before; by shrewdly dividing their opponents they have avoided a crisis 
again and again. At other times by using false issues they have suc- 
ceeded in diverting the minds of those they plundered from their own 
condition to that of other people of whose wretched and deplorable con- 
dition they were told. These tricks become weaker by each repetition, 
and they have, I hope, lost their power. 

In union there is strength” is as true of individuals and classes as 
itis of States. Almost all classes and callings are organized, and have 
been for years. Ever since I have been connected with polities I have 
believed that there was no hope of relief for the farmers until they fol- 
lowed the general example and organized; and I have urged thisin my 
speeches in the House and here, as well as at home and on the stump. 
Hence I have felt a great interest in each movement in this direction. 
It is impossible to organize a conservative class like farmers until an 
emergency hasarisen. Many thoughtful and far-seeing men appreciate 
evils, and desire to organize for their resistance before the great mass 
feel the necessity for it; but the body of the people, and especially 
farmers, move slowly. 

Every new popular movement is almost sure to make mistakes. Inex- 
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perienced leaders will naturally fall into errors. Such movements, too, 
are always, especially at first, the prey of demagogues. The Republic- 
an party, which has always had cause to dread an awakening ae 
the masses to the fact that they have been steadily robbed under the 
forms of law for a quarter of a century, have been active in inducing 
every such movement to destroy itself by attempting the organization 
of a new political party, instead of allying itself with the natural en- 
emy of Republican methods, and the only enemy that that party fears, 
the great Democratic party. 

When the Grange movement began there was a wide field for usefal- 
ness for it, but it failed in the accomplishment of its fall purpose from 
a combination of causes. Local organizations of a similar kind have 
sprung up in many localities since, showing the growth of the conviction 
that something must be done. 

It is perfectly natural that any new movement of this kind falling 
into inexperienced hands should make mistakes. It is natural, too, that 
demagogues should attempt to associate themselves with every such 
movement, and try to turn it to their own selfish uses. These ex- 
periences would be expected in every such movement, and they have 
done great harm amongst the farmers. 

The Greenback party illustrates in its history the tendency of any 
such new movements. That organization was begun to oppose a cer- 
tain class of evils and to advance certain ideas. Clubs were formed, 
speeches made, the evils discussed. The result was, in many localities 
coming under my own observation, that young men who had never 
given any attention to public afiairs, who were entirely unfamiliar with 
the history of the country or its condition, getting an idea more or less 
correct for the first time of evils long in existence, at once conceived 
themselves absolute masters of great questions which statesmen like 
Calhoun, Benton, Jackson, and Webster distrusted their own power 
to handle properly, and theconfidence with which such tyros presented 
their crude ideas often for a time misled abler and more sensible men, 
and the effect was ultimately to injure the cause they espoused. 

Similar difficulties may be naturally expected when the farmers, 
awakened at last to the wrongs inflicted upon them, begin to move. 
Those who are least informed and who have least judgment, but most 
self-confidence and self-assertion, will push themselves to the front and 
will for a time lead others astray. Little harm will, however, result 
from this, as these evils will soon correct themselves and men will find 
their proper level. These thoughtless and uninformed leaders will 
urge the adoption of many impracticable schemes; not knowing the 
cause of the present troubles, nor the remedies that ought to be ap- 
plied, they will look for remedies in impossible channels, 

Good men, who are well informed, will make mistakes and will lead 
their associates into error. Persuaded that they fully understand 
the entire situation, many of these will not brook any difference of 
opinion, but will demand that every one yield, at once and implicitly, 
obedience to what seems to be the wishes of the majority upon any 
given question. Many heretofore trusted and tried public men will, 
under the leadership of intolerant, dictatorial, and uninformed men, be 
sent outof public life, some because they are not in sympathy with the 
objects sought and some because they will dare to do what they be- 
lieve the best interest of the entire country and farmers themselves de- 
mands. While these things will result in instances of personal injus- 
tice and wrong and while harm will come to the movement from this 
spirit of proscription and intolerance, these will be greatly overweighed 
by the good which will result from the education of the people. 

I am rejoiced that at last the farmers seem thoroughly aroused and 
areorganizing. I hope that they will keep clear of party politics, avoid 
the seductions of demagogues, and keep steadily on in the great pur- 
pose of educating the farmers to a correct and just understanding and 
appreciation of the difficulties under which they labor, and to a patient 
and careful investigation of the causes of their trouble. That with a 
broad and catholic spirit of toleration they will permit the widest range 
of honest differences of opinion, feeling confident that after free discus- 
sion and a full understanding the truth will prevail. 

Without undertaking to control the votes of anybody, if they will 
only bring out the truth clear and strong their members will generally 
vote in the direction of their own interest, and for that party and those 
men who are advocating those principles most consonant with liberty 
and good government. There are but two great parties; one or the 
other will control the country, and that party whose principles of gov- 
ernment are most in accord with the principles of justice and right 
ought to be supported. 

When the present great movement takes this line of procedure and 
closely adheres to it, whether called the Grange, the Wheel, or the Al- 
liance, its results will be marvelous, and the good it will do the cause of 
the farmers, good government, and freedom will be incalculable. 

Millions of intelligent American farmers are now taking this course, 
organized and unorganized, and they will, as I firmly believe, be soon 
felt as a power for good. 

To them and to their influence I look for a return to the principles 
upon which our Revolutionary fathers launched this experiment of 
Government. 

This silver movement, as I said in the beginning, is significant. It 
shows to what extremities the Republican leaders consider themselves 


driven when they deem it necessary to make terms with the producers 
of silver and at thesame time make an effort to placate the masses by 
making a show of issuing Treasury notes, although of a discredited 
class. It demonstrates a most wonderful trepidation on the part of the 
pro classes. 

It seems they have not faith now in the efficacy of the bloody shirt” 
to pull them through the next election. They doubt their ability 
to deceive and divide their opponentsin the present struggle. I have 
already shown that the Republican is a minority . For years 
they maintained power only by deceiving and dividing those opposed 
to them. z 

If any reform ever comes it must come through the Democratic party, 
and the Republicans know this. By all sorts of promises and false pré- 
tenses they will collect to themselves every class they can. Buta fa- 
vorite method is, when they find that they can not control any par- 
ticular class, to prevent their going to the support of the Democracy. 
They know if they can get them to throw away their votes that it will 
help them. 

If the 300,000 votes cast for General Weaver had been added to Gen- 
eral Hancock’s number, his vote would have exceeded Garfield’s by 
more than 300,000 votes and would have changed Garfield’s plural- 
ity 7,000 into a minority of over 300,000. Then the policy of the Re- 
publican party will be, first, by false pretenses to capture the farmer 
movement, and, failing in this, to urge them to organize a of 
their own, and by all means to keep away from the Democratic party, 
the only power they fear. If they succeed in this, the present op 
ive system of taxation will continue indefinitely and no relief will be 
had. e 

To illustrate to what length the Republican party has gone in the 
accomplishment of a partisan purpose, and particularly to show by a 
witness of their own how they have been willing to sacrifice anything 
and everything to the preservation and maintenance of their ‘‘ eco- 
nomic laws.“ I leave to call attention for one moment to a statement 
by a high Republican authority. 

Alexander Johnston was professor of jurisprudence in Princeton 
College, New Jersey, was a political historian of distinction, and a Re- 
publican in full accord with his party, and familiar with its counsels, its 
purposes, and its history. 

In speaking of reconstruction in the South he uses the following re- 
markable language: 

We have noticed also the portentous reappearance of the seceding States after 
their reconstruction by the President as an imperium in imperio. It would have 
been an impossibility for Southern representatives under that r however 
honest their intentions, to divest themselves suddenly of the prejudices and 
traditions of a lifetime training and come back in full sympathy with the eco- 
nomic laws which were thenceforth to attach to their own section as well as the 
rest of the country. They must, then, have returned as a compact p halanx of 
irreconcilables sure of their ground at home, and a pamana source of irri- ~ 
tation, sectional strife, and positive danger to the rest of the country. 

All this was ended by reconstruction. This process, to speak simply and per- 
haps brutally, gave the Southern whites enough to attend to at home untila 
new generation should grow up with more sympathy for the new and less for 
the old. The energies which might have endangered the national were 
drawn off to a permanent local struggle for good government and security of 
property. Whatever may be alleged on humanitarian grounds against a 

licy which for a time converted some of the States into political hells, it must 
Be conteaued that the policy was s success and that it secured the greatest good 
of the greatest number, 

Mr. President, here we have frankly stated a most brutal truth. 
Here is an avowal of means resorted to and ends to be accomplished 
which fairly make one shiver by their heartless, cold-blooded brutal- 
ity. There is a diabolism running through these sentences in their de- 
scription of the purposes of the Republican party in the enactment of 
the reconstruction measures that would have put Machiavelli to shame. 
Here is an avowal that the purpose of these measures was, notwith- 
standing the hypocritical pretense that they were for the protection 
of life and property” and that peace and good order should be en- 
forced,“ really to make the Southern States political hells,” to give 
the Southern people at home a permanent local struggle for good 1 7 
ernment and security of property, Which was to give them enough to 
attend to at home to prevent their interfering with the economic 
laws“ which were thereafter to attach to their own section as well as 
the rest of the country. 

One can scarcely conceive that in a so-called christian land, where the 
teachings of the meek and lowly Nazarene are the standard of moral- 
ity, a deliberate p could be formed to surround a large number 
of people with conditions dangerous to not only their prosperity and 
happiness, but dangerous to the lives of women and children, for the 
purpose of thereby giving the Southern whites enough to do, and 
all for the purpose of preventing any interference with certain ‘‘eco- 
nomic laws.“ But sick is the fact. : 

This has been going on whenever you have felt that your economic 
laws were being a little too closely looked into; whenever you have felt 
that you were about to be called sharply to account for your political 
sins and misdoings, you have made haste to divert the attention of the 
public from yourselves, your methods, and your misdeeds by undertak- 
ing to make more political hells ” in the Southern States. Your force 
bills and civil-rights acts were in pursuit of this wicked purpose. You 
have enacted law after law which the Supreme Court has declared un- 
constitutional and which the able lawyers in helping to enact them 
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must have known would not stand the scrutiny of the courts; yet they 
3 and the purpose must have been simply to make trouble ſor the 

uth, for political p Were you ever in greater straits or was 
there ever greater for such political juggling than now? 

The old methods are still in use, They will not now_be so frankly 
avowed, because an enlightened and humane public would condemn 
to the pillory of public scorn and contempt any man who would dare 
now to avow such atrocious sentiments; but the same old spirit, hid- 
ang Hay, in a hypocritical cloak of deep regard for the rights of man, 
will now, if apartisan end can be accomplished by it, subject every 
Southern home to danger from the torch and the dagger. The agri- 
cultural classes are organizing all over the country and are looking 

ly into the economic laws, a combination of knavery and fool- 
ishness,’’ for which you have sacrificed every section of the country. 

This movement is the cause of this pretense of a reformation of your 
silver policy. 

They are speaking to you in no uncertain tones, and if you can not 
divert them by some sort of flank movement you know your days are 
numbered. 

it is admitted now on all hands that the agricultural classes of the 
country are in a very depressed condition financially, although all pre- 
dictions that such would be the case and all statements that this was 
the inevitable result of the economic 2 of the Republican party 
have always heretofore been stoutly denied. The situation is such 
now that for the first time no man can be found who will deny its 

vity. The farms of New England, the site and home of the pro- 
tected industries, are abandoned, tenantless, and can be bought for 
nominal prices. 

The farms of the great West, the growing and prosperous West, 
as it has been the habit to call it, are mo and the farmers are 
looking anxiously for relief, and are beginning to fear it is never to 
come, while the South, where the cotton crop of the world is pro- 
duced, isin little better condition. This state of things has not grown 
up, like Jonah’s gourd, in a night; it has not come suddenly nor is it 
local; but this condition is widespread, touching every farm in the 
land, This condition is not inherent, for it was not always so; it is not 
a natural condition, for with a rich soil, strongarms, hopeful hearts, and 
intelligent minds, this should not be. 

Unnatural conditions have causes, but are never brought by agencies 
other than human. Able and patriotic men have for years predicted 
that this state of things must inevitably result from causes which they 

inted out, They have been laughed to scorn, have been derided and 

eered at by those whose interest it was to maintain this existing order 
ol things. At last the shadow of the mortgage lies athwart the threshold 
of almost every ſarm- house door, and no sprinkling of the door - post can 
3 the progress of this destroyer, worse in many instances than death 
tself. 


The change that has come over the condition of the homes, the coun- 
try homes, in this nation in thirty years is inconceivable to one who 
has not seen and felt it. In 1860 we were a nation of free, happy, and 
independent people. Peace and plenty were to be found in every house. 
Enter the humblest home any where, East or West, North or South, and 
while you might find no luxury you would find comfort and cheerful- 
ness everywhere. While the clothing of the family and the food might 
have been the plainest, there was nothing in either to bring a blush to 
the cheek nor any sense of mortification or humiliation to the family. 
But how is it to-day? 

I know from nal observation that men and women, noble, hon- 
orable people, shrink from having neighbors and friendsat their tables 
at times because they are unwilling to have others know how hard they 
live. This is not from parsimony or greed, but from an honest, heroic 
fight to stay the mortgage to save theirhomes. Inquire about the peo- 

le and you will find that from year’s end to year’s end, from the early 
wn to dark, in heat and cold, in all sorts of weather, they are strain- 
ing every power of both mind and body to make good crops, while they 
economize in the most rigid manner, deny themselves and wives and 
children necessaries of life, struggling to get out of debt. No eight- 
hour law with them, but often sixteen hours’ hard toil per day, and yet 
a * this year after year finds them more and more hopelessly in- 
voly! 

A sober, industrious man who labors in this way and lives in this 
way is entitled as a matter of right to a living and to some ac- 
cumulation for a rainy day; but our farmers, as a rule, get neither. 

Some time since I received from some labor organization a commu- 
nication asking if I favored eight hours as a day’s work. I answered 
that when a man worked faithfully and well eight hours ineach twen- 
ty-four, except Sundays, he deserved, had earned, and was fairly en- 
titled to a living for himself and family as ajust and fair recom- 


pense for his toil, and that I would be glad to be instrumental in belp- 


ing to bring about this state of affairs for all men; but I said further: 


While I would be glad to see you succeed, I must insist that there is another 
class just as deserving as yours, whose condition is much worse than yours, and 
their condition demands attention first. The American farmers work longer 
hours, live , and bring more physical and mental labor to bear upon their 
avocation than any other class of American citizens, and they are infinitely the 
worst paid, worst fed, and worst clothed of themall. Their families have fewer 
recreations, fewer opportunities „„ or improvement than those of 
an other citizens, and while this true these are the people whose con- 
dition demands first consideration, 


They are the most patient and conservative class of all our citizens, 
Benton, I believe it was, said once that the hope of this country was 


in the “tranquil masses, in these farming people, who, surrounded 
by the quiet, scenes of nature, fur removed from the crowd’s 
ignoble strife,” look up from nature to nature’s God, They ask no 
favor of any man, want no advantage of any fellow-creature; honest 
and upright themselves they suppose others will be like them; they 
are hard to arouse, hard to excite, even by a recital of their own 
wrongs, but being aroused they have the courage and ability to pro- 
tect themselves, and they will. 

For years this Hall and the one at the other end of the Capitol have 
resounded with the eloquence and fire of those whose souls have burned 
with indignation at the wrongs heaped upon these people. Butso con- 
servative have they been that it seemed impossible to move them. The 
mechanics and other laborers have organized and have forced by their 
persistent efforts, from the unwilling hands of others, some of their 
natural rights. Every class of people have organized for mutual assist- 
ance, protection, and education, and have profited by their efforts, ex- 
cept this largest of all classes, the farmers, 

The steady and persistent wrongs to which they have been subjected 
have borne heavily and more heavily upon them, until now they have 
been forced by the steadily growing hardships of their condition to 
take account of their surroundings, The threatened loss of homes, the 
steady increase of debt, have compelled them at last to move. 

I am a firm believer in the ability of a free people to govern them- 
selves and I have no doubt now, and never have had, that when the 
whole people are thoroughly aroused upon this subject and set about 
understanding it thoroughly and perfectly they will arrive at the 
truth. The first step toward their emancipation will be the enact- 
ment of a free silver law, and they can compel it. 

Farmers and mechanicsare practical men, and everything now depends 
upon their looking at the present situation in a practical way. Give 
us freedom in silver coinage now and we will be ready for the next 
great struggle for freedom from other robberies. 

The route to relief is as clear as the noonday sun. It is as simple 
asitis natural. Itis simply to repeal the laws that have caused the 
present condition. Reverse the engine; go the other way. Stop screw- 
ing the vise and unscrew it. Unt expedients will not reach the 
evil. No action by the Government can give relief oroi to stop the 
robbery that has brought the trouble on. Allow the robbery to con- 
tinue and all the schemes for the Government lending money to the 
people on real estate or on crops that have ever been dreamed of can 
not do any good, for the robbery will consume the money borrowed 
just as it has consumed the labor of a lifetime. 

Mr. CuLLom and Mr. TELLER addressed the chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. CULLOM. I yield to the Senator from Colorado for a moment. 
I desire to make a motion to go into executive session. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I do not desire to speak to the pend- 
ing bill to-night. I only want to say a word now, as I did not desire 
to interrupt the Senator from Arkansas while he was speak He 
seerhs to have labored under the impression that the bill before the 
Senate was the result of a Republican caucus. I wish to say to the 
Senator that he is very much mistaken. There is no caucus bill here 
of any kind on this subject, as I understand. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. Mr. President 

Mr. CULLOM, The Senator from Arkansas desires to say a few 
words, and I yield to him. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I want to say a word simply in reply to 
the Senator from Colorado. He said that there was no bill here that 
has come from the Republican caucus, I have no doubt since the Sen- 
ator has made the statement that that is literally true. At the same 
time, if the newspaper reports and if the common understanding about 
this Capitol are entitled to any sort of consideration, as I am satisfied 
they are, whether you call it a caucus or conference or what not, every 
Republican Senator on that side has agreed to the bill which has been 
reported by the committee, except the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. INGALLS, Mr. SPOONER, and others. That is not true. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. Very well, then; I am glad to hear it is 
not true, and I hope to find a large number on that side voting against 
the bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois yield 
to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. CULLOM.: I yield for the present. 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to say one word respecting the matter of 
the pending bill. The bill that is now before the Senate, so far from 
being the result of a Republican caucus, is the result of the delibera- 
tions of the Finance Committee of the Senate, and all the members of 
that committee, of both political parties, participatedin the preparation 
of this bill. No caucus, no suggestion of a caucus was e on either 


side of this Chamber, so ſur as I know, until some time after the bill was 
reported, and I thoronghly concur now in what has been said by the 
Senator from Colorado that there is no ns SINE or understanding on 
this side of the Chamber to vote for this bill. ; 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, Mr. President 

Mr. CULLOM. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 
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The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 


In line 8, after the word “ of," to strike out “elghteen ” and insert twelve“ 
80 as to make the bill read: 

“ Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the general on laws, the name of John Carter, late private 
of Company D, Sixteenth ment United States Colored Troops, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month.“ 


Mr. MORRILL moved to non-concur and asked for a committee of 
conference. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Does the amendment strike 
out ‘‘eighteen’’ and put in twelve?“ 

Mr. MORRILL. The amendment strikes out ‘‘eighteen’’ and puts 
in twelve.“ The pension is for a colored man who is totally help- - 
less. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Has the gentleman, who is 
chairman of the committee, himself looked into the matter? 

Mr. MORRILL. I have looked into it thoroughly, and besides that 
Iam personally acquainted with the man. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Then I have no objection. 

The motion of Mr. MORRILL to non-concurin the amendment of the 
Senate and request a committee of conference was agreed to, 


FANNIE E. WOODBURY. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 4424) 
granting a pension to Fannie E. Woodbury, with a Senate amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 

In line 6, after the word Vermont,” to strike out Volunteers“ and insert 
“ Cavalry ;” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ele., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized to restore to the pension-rol! the name of Fannie E. Woodbury, widow 
of Charles A. Woodbury, late a first lieutenant in a B, First Vermont 
Cavalry, subject to the rules and limitations of the pension laws.“ 


Mr. MORRILL moved to concur in the Senate amendment. 
The motion was agreed to. 


CATLENA LYMAN. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 5206) 
granting a ion to Catlena Lyman, with a Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 

In line 7, after the word “of,” to strike out thirty“ and insert fifty;” so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Catlena Lyman, widow of William 
C. Lyman, late surgeon United States Navy, at the rate of $50 per month, in lieu 
of the pension now allowed her.” 

Mr. MORRILL. I move to non-concur in the Senate amendment 
and ask for a committee of conference. 

The motion was agreed to, 


MRS. MARY H. NICHOLSON. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 6688) ask- 
ing an increase of pension for Mrs. Mary H. Nicholson, with a Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 

Ra line 7, to strike out the letter 8“ and insert A;“ so as to make the bill 


e it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Mary N. Nicholson, widow of the 
late Rear-Admiral J. W. A. Nicholson, United States Navy, at the rate of $100a 
month, in lieu of the pension she is now receiving.” 


Mr. MORRILL moved to concur in the Senate amendment. 
The motion was agreed to. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT ALEXANDRIA, LA, 


The Speaker also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 401) to pro- 
vide for the construction of a public building at the city of Alexandria, 
State of Louisiana, with a Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 

to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, a site, and cause to 
be erected thereon a suitable building, including fire-proof vaults, heating and 
ventilating ap us, elevators, and a for the use and accommoda- 
tion of the United States courts, poro ce, and other Government offi in the 
city of Alexandria and State of uisiana, the cost of said site and building, in- 
cluding said vaults, heating and ventilating ap) us, elevators,and appr 


Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I wish to say in that connection simply 
that I have been informed by an authority which I deemed entirely re- 
liable that the bill which is now reported by this committee had com 
approved by everybody on the Republican side of the Chamber except 
by the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLISON. Well, Mr. President, I do notof course know what 
may have been said to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— x 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois yield 
to the Senator írom Tennessee? 

Mr. CULLOM. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. Isimply desire to say to my friend the Senator from 
Arkansas that the bill now under consideration was reported by a ma- 
jority vote of the Committee on Finance. Whatever the caucus may 
have had to do with it I have no knowledge, nor have I ever had any 
suspicion that it had anything to do with the origin of this bill. But 
I want to say further in that connection that there was a minority of 
that committee who had always favored, who had favored while this 
bill was under consideration in committee, and who, I apprehend, still 
favor absolutely free coinage of silver; but being a minority—and I 
may say for myself to which I belong—the question narrowed itself 
down to the point, shall we take the provisions of this bill in lieu of the 
existing conditions under which we coin $2,000,000 a month? and for 
myself I decided so to do. I care not to say further now, but shall 
have occasion after what has been said to say a good deal more upon 
another day. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr, CULLOM. Now insist on my motion for an executive session. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois moves that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After one hour and three minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 43 
minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, May 
14, 1890, at 12 o’clock m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
f TUESDAY, May 13, 1890. 


The House metat 11lo’clocka.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. 
H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and approved. 


MARY ANN ALLAN. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 4030) granting 
a pension to Mary Ann Allan, with the Senate amendment. 
The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 


In line 7, after the word being.“ to strike out the words the daughter of 
a Revolutionary soldier and;” so as to read: 

“The said Mary Ann Allan being the widow of John Piner, who served in 
the war of 1512.” 


The amendment was concurred in. 
NELSON G. EDWARDS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 3381) to 
restore to the pension-rolls Nelson G. Edwards, with the Senate amend- 


ment. 
The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 


In line 4, after the word to.“ to strike out “restore to“ and insert place 
on;” so as to make the bill read: , 

* Be iLenacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-rolis the name of Nelson G. Ed- 
wards, late Company B, One hundred and seventy-ninth New York Volunteers.” 

Mr. MORRILL moved to concur in the Senate amendment. 
The motion was agreed to. - 


JOHN DEHA RT. 


The Speaker also laid beſore the House the bill (H. R. 1282) for the 
relief of John Debart, with Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the amendments, as follows: 

In line 5, after the word * John,“ to strike out Debart and insert De- 
hart: after the word “ David,” in the same line, to strike out Debart“ and 
insert Dehart;“ and in line 10, after the word John,” to strike out Debart” 
and insert Dehart;“ so as to make the bill read: 

“ Bo it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll the name of John Dehart, the 
invalid son of David Dehart, late private of Company G, Seventy-ninth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay said son a pension of $18 per month 
for and during his natural life, said pension to be SAFI to the conservator or 
legally appointed guardian of said John Dehart.“ 


Mr. MORRILL moved to concur in the Senate amendments. 
The motion was agreed to. 
An amendment to the title so as to read, A bill for the relief of 
John Dehart,’’ was also agreed to. 
; JOHN CARTER. 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 4863) grant- 
ing a pension to John Carter, with a Senate amendment. 


l 
complete, not to exceed the sum of $75,000, which said sum of $75, hereby 
appropriated for said purpose, out of any moneys in the United States Treasury 
not erwise appropriated. 

Proposals for the sale of land suitable for said site shall be invited by public 
advertisement in one or more of the newspapers of said city of largest circula- 
tion for at least twenty days prior to the date specified in said advertisement for 
the opening of said pro 

“ Proposals made in mse to said advertisement shall be addressed and 
mailed to the Secretary of Treasury, who shall then cause the said proposed 
sites, and such others as he may think proper to designate, to be examined in 
person by an agent of the Treasury Department, who shall make written re- 

rt to said Secretary of the results of said examination, and of his recommen- 

on thereon, and the reasons therefor, which shall be accompanied by the 
original and all maps, plats, and statements which shall have come 
into his possession relating to the said peor sites. 

“Tf, upon consideration of said report and accompanying papers, the Secretary 
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of the Treasury shall deem further investigation necessary, he may appointa 
commission of not more that three persons, one of whom shall be an officer of 
the Treasury Department, which commission shall also examine the said pro- 
sites, and such others as the tary of the Treasury may designate, 
and grant such hearings in relation thereto as they shall deem necessary; an 
said commission shall, within thirty days after such examination, make to the 
Secretary of the Treasury written report of their conclusion in the premises, 
accompanied by all statements, maps, plats, or documents taken by or sub- 
mitted to them, in like manner as hereinbefore provided in regard to the pro- 
ceedings of said agent of the Treasury Department; and the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury shall thereupon finally determine the location of the building to be 


“The compensation of said commissioners shall be fixed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, but the same shall not exceed $6 per day and actual traveling ex- 
nses: ided, however, That the member of said commission appointed 
m the Treasury Department shall be paid only his actual . 

“So much of the appropriation herein made as may be necessary to defray the 
expenses of advertising for proposals, actual traveling expenses of said agent 
and the compensation andactual traveling expenses ofsaid commissioners, and 
other rte incident to the selection of the site, and for necessary survey 
thereof I be immediately available. 

So much of said appropriation as may be necessary for the pre ion of 
sketch-plans, drawings, specifications, and detailed estimates for the building 
by theSupervising Architect of the Treasury Department shall be available im- 
mediately upon the approval by the Secretary of the Treasury of such site. 

No money oe by this actshall be available, except as hereinbefore 

rovided, until a valid title to the site for said building shall be vested in the 

nited States, nor until the State of Louisiana shall have ceded to the United 
States exclusive jurisdiction over the same, during the time the United States 
shall be or remain the owner thereof, for all purposes except the administra- 
tion of the criminal laws of said State and the service of civil process therein. 

“After the said site shall have been pa for and the sketch-plansand detailed 
estimates for the building shall have been prepared by the Supervising Archi- 
tect and approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secre of the In- 
terior, and the Postmaster-General, the balance of said appropriation shall be 
available for the erection and completion of the building, including fire-proof 
vaults, heating and ventilating apparatus, elevators, and approaches. 

“The building shall be unexposed to danger from fire by an open space of at 
least 40 feet on ench side, including streets and alleys.” 

Mr. BOATNER moved to concur in the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chairdoes not think that motion would be in 
order. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. What is the effect of the 
amendment? 

Mr. BOATNER. The effect of the amendment will be to inerease 
the cost of the building from $50,000 to $75,000. But I withdraw the 
motion to concur and move to non-concur in the Senate amendment, 
and ask that a committee of conference be appointed. 


The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, 8 announced 
that the Senate had passed the joint resolution (H. Res. 12) authorizing 
the use and improvement at Fort Sewall at Marblehead, Mass. 

The message also announced that the Senate disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 389) granting pensions to soldiers 
and sailors who are incapacitated for the performance of labor and pro- 
viding for pensions to widows, minor children, and dependent parents, 
asked for a conference with the House thereon, and had appointed Mr. 
Davis, Mr. SAWYER, and Mr. BLODGETT conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed bills of 
the following titles; in which the concurrence of the House was re- 
quested: 

A bill (S. 2532) for the relief of William H. Atkins, formerly com- 
missary-sergeant, United States Army; 

A bill (8. 2553) to remove the charge of desertion and of having en- 
listed in the Confederate service from the records of the War Depart- 
3 against John McFarland, and to grant him an honor- 
able di “ 

A bill (S. 3358) for a public building fora marine hospital at Gal- 
lipolis, Ohio; 

A bill (S. 3571) to provide for an American register for the barge Ot- 
tawa, of Philadelphia, Pa.; and 

A bill (S. 3622) to fix the time and places for holding Federal courts 
in the district of Kansas. 

The message further announced that the Senate requested the House 
to return to the Senate the bill (S. 682) to continue in force the pro- 
visions of an act approved March 2, 1885, entitled An act to protect 
the fish in the Potomac River, in the District of Columbia, and to pro- 
me a pawning ground for shad and herring in the said Potomac 

ver, 


PRINTING FOR COMMITTEE ON ALCOHOLIC LIQUOR TRAFFIC, 


Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on Printing, reported back the 
following resolution with the recommendation that it be adopted: 

Resolved, That the Select Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic be author- 
ized to have printed and bound such papers and documents for the use of said 
committee as it may deem necessary in connection with subjects considered b 
the committee during this Congress: Provided, The cost ofsaid publications sha 
not exceed the sum of $500, 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. RUSSELL moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
= ee. and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 

e table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


PRINTING OF EULOGIES ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE cox. 


Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on Printing, reported back with 
a favorable recommendation the following joint resolution (H. Res.150): 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, That there be printed, of 
the 8 delivered in Congress upon the late Samuel Sullivan Cox, a Rep- 
resentative in the Fifty-first Congress from the State of New York, 25,000 copies 
of which 6,000 copies shall be for the use of the Senate and 19,000 copies s! 
be for the use of the House of . and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury be, and he is hereby, directed to have printed a portrait of the said Samuel 
Sullivan Cox to accom y said eulogies. and for the purpose of engraving and 

rinting said portrait the sum of $1,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 

8 appropriated out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


Mr. RUSSELL moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint reso- 
lution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to, 


COMMITTEES OF CONFERENCE ON PENSION BILIS, 


Mr. MORRILL moved that the House ask for a committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the several pen- 
sion bills laid before the House this morning in which non-concurrence 
in Senate amendments had been ordered. 


The motion was agreed to. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of House bill 9416, the tariff bill. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. PAYSON in the chair. 


TARIFF BILL. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Honse is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the rev- 
enne and equalize the duty on imports, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Ammonia, carbonate of, Ii cents per pound; muriate of, or sal-ammoniac, 
three-fourths of 1 cent per pound; su!phate of, one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend that paragraph 
so as to leave the law as it is at present. In the first clause of the 
paragraph, lines 19 and 20, I move to strike out 14 cents per pound’? 
and insert in lieu thereof 20 per cent. ad valorem.” In the second 
clause, line 21, I move to strike out ‘‘three-fourths of 1 cent per 
pound“ and insert 10 per cent.“ In the third clause, line 22, I move 
to strike out ‘‘ one-half of 1 cent per pound”? and insert 20 per cent. 
ad valorem.““ g 

My object in offering this amendment is to prevent the increase that 
is proposed by the committee in the cost of an article which is an im- 
portant base of agricultural fertilizers. 

It will be observed that of the article in the form described in the 
first clause there was imported last year $39,931 worth. The duty on 
it was $7,986. It is proposed now to increase that duty to $11,488. 
The 20 per cent. duty is to be raised to 28.75 percent. Of the article 
in the second clause the importation of last year amounted to $135,934. 
The duties were $12,593. The estimated duty, if the amendment pro- 
posed by the committee is adopted, will be $17,861, and the rate of 
duty is proposed to be increased from 10 to 14,18 per cent. 

This is one of the most extensively used commodities in the making 
of commercial fertilizers. It is known to all that the most depressed 
condition existing in this country to-day is found among our agricult- 
urists. As lands have grown less fertile, the farmer, in his struggle 
against adversity, has been thus far making a futile effort to resist what 
seemed to be the inevitable by using fertilizersand in theamount 
of his crop to counteract the decrease in prices, but here this committee 
has recommended, and the House is proposing, to increase the duty on 
one of the few things that make it possible for the farmer to resist the 
bankruptcy that is staring him in the face. The Treasury is full, was 
overflowing when the present party came into power. The overflow, 
however, isapparently about to pass away. But, Mr. Chairman, ata 
time when there is a surplus of money in the Treasury I do insist that 
there isno excuse in the world for increasing the taxes that are imposed 
upon the farmer. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Will the gentleman state whether any 
reason was suggested for changing the duty of 10 per cent. ad valorem 
to a specific duty of three-quarters of a cent per pound? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. No excuse was given, so far as I know. I do not 
remember any reason being ed in the hearing, and the only rea- 
son I can see for this action is that which seems to have actuated the 
committee in many instances, namely, to prevent the reduction of prices 
which would come from an ad valorem duty by reason of the reduction 


of the duty with the reduction of the price. f 
Mr. B WORTH. Of what article is my friend speaking? I 
was not here when he began. 
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Mr. McMILLIN. Ammonia. Itisnot only used as a fertilizer, but 
it is also used extensively by druggists in the compounding of their 
medicine. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Then the apprehension of the gentle- 
man is that a change is made to a specific duty in order that the pro- 
tection shall increase if the price should decline. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Exactly. The result of the substitution of a 
specific duty for an ad valorem duty is that when the price of the com- 
modity is lowered, as prices are being lowered throughout the world 
by reason of invention and of competition, by reason of increased skill 
in manufacture and manipulation—the effect, I say, of a specific duty 
is to prevent the consumer from getting the benefit of the reduction in 
prices resulting from these causes. 

Now, I do not remember anything that occurred in the hearing be- 
fore the committee which justified the recommendation that they have 
made here; and I am sure there is nothing in our situation which jus- 

_tifies this increase of taxation. This is one of the cases where an in- 
crease in taxation was made after the repeal of the sugar duty was 
agreed upon. A part of the difference was placed here. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, in reply tothe gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] I wish to sayasingle word. As the gen- 
tleman has stated, the present rate of duty upon these two items is 10 
per cent ad valorem. In this bill we have made the duty specific; and 
the ad valorem equivalent of our rate of duty is 14. 18 per cent. instead 
of 10 in the one case, and 20.97 per cent. instead of 20 in the other. 
The gentleman says he heard nothing in the hearing before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means which would justify this change. I beg 
to call his attention to what I am about to read from the hearing be- 
fore the Senate committee, page 826, volume 2: 

Up to a late period all of this article used in this country was imported and 
the price ruled about 20 cents per pound and the duty on the same was 20 per 
cent.ad valorem. A factory was established by a large house in New York; 
and under the competition from that facto: rices were ually reduced 


until they stood at 12 cents per pound, at which time we took hold of this manu- 
facture and built a plant for the same. The market of the country being lim- 


« ited (only some 600 tons per year) of course made the competition very sharp; 


and after our appearance in the market prices went down to 9 cents, at which 
time the hassa in New York closed up and went out of operation, 

It requires a high grade of skilled and intelligent labor, and the wages paid 
are more than double those paid in Europe. One house in London has practi- 
cally had the monopoly ofthe American market with the exception of the above; 
and the low prices of the present day, which have run down to 7} cents, have 
been brought about by the efforts of this English house to drive us out of the 
market; and I have been credibly informed they have said they would accom- 
plish it if it cost them 50,000/. This house does its business in this country 
through an nt whose only interest in the goodsis his commission for selling, 
the profit and losses being assumed by the English house. Here isa good case 
in point to show that a protective duty results in reducing prices, 

the manufacture of this article never been started in this country, the 
prices would still rule in America at 20 cents, and it has only been the severe 
competition from ourselves that has brought it down to the present prices; and 
without the protection that was afforded us by the 20 per cent. ad valorem duty 
we would never have undertaken its manufacture. Should that duty be re- 
pealed we shall uon close up our 8 and dismiss our workmen and let 
the market revert to the English house. We would much rather see a specific 
duty of 3 cents per pound than the present ad valorem duty of 20 per cent., as 
there is but oné grade or quality of carbonate ammonia, 


It will be remembered that a Congress or two ago the late Repre- 
sentative from Pennsylvania, Mr. Randall, introduced a bill in which 
he went over with very great care this entire chemical schedule, and 
in that bill he made this duty, not three-fourths of a cent per pound 
and one-half a cent per pound, as we have made it, but a cent and 
three-quarters per pound and three-quarters of a cent per pound. It 
seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the amendment proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee ought to be voted down. 

Mr. HATCH. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ohio aques- 
tion before he takes his seat, if the Chair will recognize me. I under- 
stood the gentleman to say there was but one manufactory of this 
crude ammonia in the United States. 

Mr. McKINLEY. At the time of this Senate hearing there were two. 

Mr. HATCH. Two manufactories? 

Mr, McKINLEY. Les, sir. 

Mr. HATCH. Now, can the gentleman give usany good reason why 
two establishments in the United States ought to be protected in the 
manufacture of this article at the expense of every farmerin the old or 
the Atlantic coast State? 

Mr. McKINLEY. But the gentleman is entirely mistaken. The 
fact that we have been manufacturing in the United States, instead of 
being a tax and a burden upon the consumer, has reduced the price 
from 20 cents to 12, and then, when the establishment started in Mich- 
igan, "a 12 cents to 9 cents a pound, and then down to 7} cents a 

un 

Mr. HATCH. I will assure the gentleman to-day in behalfof every 
farmers’ organization in the United States (because every one of them 
has protested against this tax) that if you will put this article on the 
free-list, the farmers, if the price goes any higher when the article is 
admitted free of duty, will pay the increase without grumbling. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Why, Mr. Chairman, the price will of course 
go higher if we put this article on the free-list, because then we shall 
be at the mercy of the monopoly on the other side; and I do not pro- 
pose, even at the suggestion of the gentleman from Missouri, though I 
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value his judgment very highly, to make the farmers of this country 

pay a higher price for this article. I would rather by encouraging our 

domestic production reduce the price to the American farmer than by 

abolishing the duty increase the price to him. 

Mr. HATCH. The gentleman from Ohio takes one view of the 
on— 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Yes, I differ with the gentleman. 

Mr. HATCH. And the farmers of the United States take another 

view. 

Mr. McKINLEY. My view is entirely different from that of the 

gentleman from Missouri. He believes this ais a tax. 

Mr. HATCH. Ido not believe anything about it; I know it is a 
tax. Now, will the gentleman give me any good reason why the duty 
ought to be increased rather than diminished ? 

Mr. McKINLEY. It ought to be increased, Mr. Chairman, for the 
sake of protecting and defending our own industries against foreign in- 
dustries, and for the further purpose of diminishing the price to the 
American farmer by reason of the competition at home among our own 
producers and with the foreign producers. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mo- 
KINLEY] has expired. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH obtained the floor. 

Mr. HATCH. I understood that the Chair recognized me and that 
I was holding this colloquy with the gentleman from Ohio in my own 
time. If I have been mistaken I respectfully ask the Chair for recog- 
nition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH ] 
is recognized now. The Chair will afterwards recognize the gentleman 


from Missouri [Mr. HATCH]. — 


Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention 
of my colleague [Mr. MCKINLEY] to this point: He has stated that in 
this competition the price of the artiele has been very greatly reduced. 


That it has been reduced we know; and I am not prepared to say that the 


rate of duty proposed in the bill is not right. What I want to get at 
is the principle upon which the committee proceeded and upon which 
this House ought toproceed. Did the reduction in price from 20 cents 
to 9 cents, or to 7} cents, as my friend from Pennsylvania suggests, re- 
sult from competition alone or from the adoption of better methods 
here and elsewhere of producing the article? [Applause.] 

A MEMBER. That is the point. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Primarily it resulted from the competition; there 
is no doubt about that. : 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Now, I wish to say that competition alone, 
except where there was monopoly, never reduced the cost of anything. 
The question is not whether the starting of an establishment here or 
of an establishment elsewhere resulted in a reduction of the cost to 
the American farmers or consumers, but what was the reason of the 
reduction of the cost? 

Mr. McKINLEY. The improved methods which came by reason of 
the competition and the encouragement to our producers, in invention 
and improvement, 

By unanimous consent, Mr. BUTTERWORTH’S time was extended. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. This House as distinctly affirms that pro- 
tection to American industries may not only be an incident to a tariff 
for revenue, but that duties may and in certain contingencies ought to 
be levied for the direct purpose of establishing and protecting manufac- 
turing and other industries in the United States. My honored colleague 
[Mr. McKINLEY] has said that the victory of 1888 was a vindication of 
the Republican policy. That can hardly be questioned. But our con- 
test was between policies and not over schedule rates. 2 


WHAT THE REPUBLICAN POLICY Is, 


It is pertinent to inquire, however, what is meant by Republican 
policy. What do Republicans understand to be the proper function of 
a protective tariff? And this question becomes especially pertinent 
in view of the fact that a revision of the tariff—I mean such a revision 
as is demanded by the country—can not be accomplished, except the 
work progress with reference to a fixed principle and a policy that is 
understood and which guides in the matter of fixing the rate of duty, 
whether it be high or whether that rate be low. 

First, I assert as a fundamental principle of our Republican creed that 
a protective tariff deals with conditions, and not with national bound- 
ary lines, except as those boundary lines indicate the presence of those 
conditions against the influence of which, in the interest of our own 
country and countrymen, we find it necessary to interpose the barrier 
of protective duties, 

Second, I assert that in the presence of conditions which secure to 
our countrymen fairly the coigne of vantage in the field of productive 
effort a protective tariff has no honest mission to perform, no office to 
fill which can inure to the general benefit, though confessedly such a 
tariff might confer advantages upon a favored few. 

Wherever that gage of battle was thrown down, we refused to take 
it up. The question was whether the protective policy as a govern 
mental economic policy should be and find ion in 
legislation and administration of this nation, or whether it should 
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regarded as an inexcusable and defenseless temporizing expediency, as 
claimed by the Democratic In that conflict between the eco- 
nomic policies that which was distinctly protective, as advocated by 
the Republican party, was triumphant, and strangely enough we were 
strongest where we expected to be weakest and weakest where we had 
supposed we had most strength. 

THE REPUBLICANS FLEDGED TO REVISE THE TARIFF. 

It was conceded by every Republican, even, as it was claimed by 
every Democrat, that a revision of the tariff was imperatively demanded 
by the best interests of the country, and by every interest that was en- 
titled to consideration, and the verdict was that that revision should be 
made by the friends of the protective system and should be made with 
reference to preserving, and not to destroying, that system. 

We are charged with the duty of revising that tariff, and in doingso 
toredeem the pledges made to 60,000,000 of people. Five gentlemen 
have determined what shall bedone. They have adjusted matters be- 
tween the industries of a continent, the ten thousand industries which 
engage the attention of sixty millions, and we are now to pass upon their 
work. We are to do it, not from the standpoint of Democrats, for they 
are opposed to our policy, but we are to review it from the standpoint 
of Republicans, and a very fulland free expression of opinion will not, 
in my judgment, tend to embarrass us in our labor, nor yet be with- 
out benefit. 

We are confronted now with the labor of preparing the schedule. 
The policy has been settled. It is asserted by our adversaries that the 
Republican party, speaking through a majority of the Ways and Means 
Committee of this House, advocate in some instances, and as a defen- 
sive policy, a prohibitory tariff, and that it is not only permissible, but 
desirable to remove competition as a factor in the productive problem 
in America—I mean foreign competition. I deny that such views 
were ever entertained or advocated by 5 per cent. of the Republicans 
in the United States who were not the immediate beneficiaries of that 
Chinese policy. 


WHAT IS THE FUNCTION OF A PROTECTIVE TARIFF? 


This very naturally brings us to a consideration of the question as 
to what is meant by a protective policy. What is the proper office and 
function of a protective tariff? With what conditions does it deal? 
Is it to destroy, paralyze, or cripple foreign competition, or simply to 
impart to it the quality of fairness and humanity, and in so doing 
secure to the manufacturers, or, in other words, the producers of our 
own country, equality of opportunity with such addition as to secure 
to them fairly the coigne of vantage against foreign competitors? 

I intend to speak with perfect frankness in this matter. I know there 
is some division of opinion. I shall leave no doubt, before I take my 
seat, as to my position upon the rate of duty a wise and just policy 
demands, and I know that where I have heard one intelligent Repub- 
lican express dissent from the views I here express I have heard ten 
approve them. 

The protective policy had its origin in thenecessities of the situation 
with which the fathers had to deal. The newness of the country, the 
want of capital, the absence of skilled workmen, gave rise to inequali- 
ties of condition and opportunity that placed the citizens of the United 
States at a ruinous disadvantage in every field of productive effort ex- 
cept agriculture. The protective tariff was invoked to remove those 
inequalities; it certainly never was intended to be utilized to create 
inequalities between our own citizens that would be even more disas- 
trous than those which had existed between ourselves and the pro- 
ducers of the Old World. The inequalities which existed years ago, as 
is obvious, enabled our competitors across the water to supply the 
markets of the world, our own included, at a cost below that at which 
it was possible for us to supply them. 


AN OBVIOTS AND PATRIOTIC DUTY. 


We found ourselves driven from our home market as to a very wide 
runge of supply. To place our own people in the matter of opportunity 
at least upon an even plane with the citizens of other nations, appeared 
to our fathers as an obvious and patriotic duty, since freedom with- 
out opportunity, or with less opportunity than the Old World accorded, 
would have been an anomaly. Our Government was founded to secure 
the largest freedom conjoined to full and equal opportunity. The 
fathers believed, and experience has vindicated the soundness of their 
views, that the condition sought could only be attained by a policy dis- 
tinctively American, founded, if you please, upon selfishness, but giv- 
ing that selfishness expression in advancing the interests of American 
citizens first, and as the prime object and mission of the Government 
of the United States. To use and not abuse this power is the thing; 
the problem is to avoid the extremes of neglect of our industries on the 
one hand and too much cherishing on the other. 

In the United States it has been not only the purpose to develop 
the material resources of the nation, but at the same time, and con- 
currently therewith, to enlarge the opportunity of each citizen, to se- 
cure among other things to each workman of the country, whether 
engaged in one calling or another, whether employing head or hand or 
both, a more just and equitable dividend from the result of his effort, 


conjoined to capital, than is paid in the other nations of the world. It 
goes without saying that labor enters largely into the cost of produc- 
tion, and if our competitors found that cost to them reduced, by rea- 
son of the fact that their workmen are paid inadequate wages, for in- 
stance a half or a third of what workmen in the United States receive 
for the same character and extent of effort, it is obvious that the cost 
of production where that cheaper labor is employed, if it be equally 
effective, all else being equal, will be less than it is here. 
THE USE AND ABUSE. 

The result is inevitable. This cheaper production would confer an 
advantage which would enable those who enjoy it to supply our mar- 
kets, in certain lines, more cheaply than we could, and palpably our 
only escapé“from its controlling influence in the absence of a protective 
tariff would be to reduce our cost of production by reducing the wages 
which become a factor in that cost. This would be unjust to the work- 
men. But this difference we overcome, and preserve and retain our 
equality of opportunity and home market by a protective tariff. 

The only point of difference between Republicans is, when is the 
difference made up? When have we fixed a rate of duty that serves 
the use without stumbling on the abuse? The right nse quickens our 
industries and affords equal opportunity to all to share in the prosperity 
that belongs to worthy endeavor. The abuse makes prosperity partial, 
places the many under tribute to the few to fatten and riot and cor- 
rupt the land. 

So that I maintain that when inequality is removed and equal op- 
portunity restored and our citizens thus hold the coigne of vantage no 
step beyond is justified, since the United States in the presence of equal 
conditions can hold her own against the world in any and every field of 
competition. The addition ofaduty which places our producer upon an 
equality with those of other countries is in no sense a bonus to the Amer- 
ican manufacturer, but all the people become the beneficiaries. It is 
in no sense ultimately a burden upon our people, because the rate of 
duty necessary to remove the inequality mentioned performs no other 
office than to secure the American manufacturer an even and equal 
chance with his foreign competitors, and obviously without that equal 
opportunity he would be driven even from his home market. 

COMPETITIGN ALONE DOES NOT REDUCE COST, 

The tendency of the Republican party may be to go beyond that, 
under pressure brought to bear by purely selfish interest on the part 
of those immediately concerned. The practice and fession of the 
Democratic party is to stop short of it; in fact to withhold any pro- 
tection at all. Now, if the committee will indulge me, I desire just 
here to call attention to the use, and possibly the abuse, of some terms 
which are constantly employed in the discussion of the tariff. We 
hear a vast deal about competition reducing the cost of production. It 
takes but a moment’s reflection to see that such a statement is an error. 
Competition alone does not and can not reduce the cost of production.: 
It is obvious that one man can not make a pair of boots at less cost 
merely because there were nine bootmakers sitting at his side, each 
making a pair of boots. Competition has in strictness nothing to do 
with the reduction of first cost. Its influence is to reduce the selling 
price of articles that are produced to the lowest point consistent with 
profit. Obviously the selling price can not go below that, for if it does 
there is an end to business, an end to production, 

Beyond that, we hear itsaid constantly that competition creates new 
industries. Anotherfallacy. Competition does not even tend directly, 
that is, its result is not to create new industries. What do we mean, 
when speaking with accuracy of expression, by multiplying, in the sense 
of creating, new industries? It is not merely adding additional plants 
in thesameindustry. Itis not merely putting additional men to work 
producing the same article. That would be a growth or development 
of an industry, not the creation of anew one, The multiplication of 
industries is the origination of new arts and the production of articles, 
devices, and machines used in and appertaining to those arts, and these 
give employment in a new field of effort to those who are seeking em- 
ployment. 


IT IS INVENTIVE GENIUS THAT DOES IT. 


The man who invented the harvester created a hundred new indus- 
tries, for there are more than that number of new devices, absolutely 
new and independent in a sense, in a harvester. The man who invented 
the Corliss engine created two or three score, panny a greater number, 
ot industries, equivalent to the discovery of a new art or a new field 
of industrial effort; hence not to competition do we look for multipli- 
cation of industries, but to the inventive genius of men. 

Close competition, no matter whether between the producer of New 
York and Pennsylvania or between New York and Ontario, may in- 
deed make more apparent the necessity for new and improved methods, 
and result in the creation, so to speak, of new arts, and the various 
ramifications of each new art, in all representing scores and even thou- 
sands of absolutely new industries. This is the only connection com- 
petition can possibly have with the creation of new industries—as stated, 
close competition (no matter between what shops it occurs,) suggest- 
ing the necessity for better and cheaper product. The closer the com- 


petition, the more certain the creation of improved methods; and just 
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here, let it be observed, we realize the error of attributing the reduction 
in the cost of commodities to competition. 

In strictness competition did not reduce the cost of ginning cotton. 
It would eost as much in 1890 to remove cotton from the burrs by the 
old hand- card method as it did a hundred years before Whitney invented 
the cotton-gin. It was the invention of the cotton · gin that reduced the 
cost of ginning cotton. It was the introduction of the power-loom that 
reduced the cost of producing goods and caused the reduction in the 
price. It was the introduction of the power-press that reduced the 
cost of printing. It was the introduction of the various devices used in 
the manufacture of glass, and of T-rails, and bar-iron, and cotton goods 
that reduced the market price of these several articles. i 

MULTIPLIED INVENTIONS ENLARGE INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITY. 

The general reduction of prices all along the line of supply is due to 
the production of a machine which enables one man not only to do the 
work of ten or fifty, but enables him to produce better results; and 
here we have the reduction of cost, but it is due to the genius of our 
countrymen in the production of new and useful methods in attain- 
ing results. 

Let me illustrate: Within twenty years there has been a complete 
revolution in most of the industrial arts; reducing over and over again 
the cost of production and, as every intelligent man must see, reduc- 
ing the selling price in the market. This latter reduction is no more 
due primarily to competition than it is to the direction ef the trade 
winds. 

I propose, before I take my seat, if there should be time, to call at- 
e to the influence of these inventions upon the opportunity of 
workmen, and to show that each invention has been a blessing to all 
our people; but I am not addressing myself to that branch of the 
subject at this time. I desire to remove the prevalent impression, if 
I can, that mere competition has reduced prices in this country, and 
that our multiplied industries are due to narrowing the field of com- 

tition; for I grow a little restless day after day and week after week 

ing results attributed to every cause but the right one, and credit 
being given to a system which, while utterly and thoroughly defensi- 
ble, humane, and wise, nevertheless is not entitled to credit for results 
which it does not achieve. It becomes peculiarly annoying when we 
learn that we are paying hundreds of millions each year for our blind 
credulity. 

It is impossible to discuss the issues involved by this bill without 
taking a careful survey of the whole industrial field and every phase of 
the question and considering every item or fact which properly forms a 
factor in the problem to be solved, and the individuals who study 
merely the exhibits of imports and exports and the wage rate have not 
taken inthe whole situation. Isay this because we must first determine 
the office of the protective tariff, and, second, what duty it is to perform 
in a given case, what inequality it is called upon to remove, what differ- 
ence to eliminate. 

THE BASE-LINE PRINCIPLE MUST BE KEPT IN VIEW. 

In determining these reference must, as before suggested, constantly 
be had to the base-line principle with reference to which the revision 
of the tariff is proceeded with. Otherwise we should have five gentle- 
men, honorable and learned gentlemen, arbitrarily shuffling and dis- 
arranging, according to their own partially enlightened judgment, the 
more than fifty thousand industries of sixty millions of people, seat- 
tered over a vast continent, affecting directly and indirectly every home 
in the land and having to do with all the nations of the earth. It 
would be a serious undertaking for men less wise and discreet than our 
friends. And to ees mind it is clear that the moment they depart from 
the observance of a fixed principle, a definite and well considered policy, 
they are at sea, and such a thing as a practical and just revision of the 
tariff becomes impossible. By definite policy and base-line principle 
I do not mean that it is enough to say that we proceed on the principle 
of protection to American industries. That is an abstract proposition. 
The question is, what is the controlling idea that governs in fixing the 
rate of duty? Is it adequate protection or prohibition ? 

Here I think I may say, without being charged with recklessness of 
statement, that there has been a little disposition on the part of some 
industries to take care of themselves, without regard, or rather in utter 

, of the general weal; but of this later on. 

I assert without fear of successful contradiction that, in the produc- 
tion of the great majority of articles of common use and consumption, 
the United States has no peer, and in an even and fair field of compet- 
itive effort she is absolutely withont peer. We have better machinery 
inthe main. We have more aggressive and energetic workmen, and 
the inventive genius of our people has led the world in every field of 
industrial art in the matter of producing devices for lightening labor 
and attaining beneficial results. Hence it occurs that we must listen 
with caution to certain producers in America who are clamoring for 
more ample protection, for in point of fact the output of their shops, 
mills, etc., costs them less than the same articles under the same circum- 
stances would cost the producers of any other country upon earth. 

FACTS TO BE BORNE CLEARLY IN MIND. 


So, to recapitulate for a single moment, I maintain, first, that the 


rotective policy deals with conditions, and not with national 

ines; second, that it has for its office to equalize conditions, to remove 
inequalities in opportunity, and to secure to the American manufact- 
urer or producer an equal opportunity, nay, something more, the coigne 
of vantage, for that we desire our people to hold against every other 
competitor elsewhere; third, that that rate of duty, leaving the matter 
of revenue out of the question, and only that rate of duty which com- 
pensates for the difference in cost of the article by reason of the inad- 
equacy of compensation paid to workmen by our competitors, is just 
or defensible, 

To this length justice and humanity to our own people demand 
that weshould go, and in providing this rate it is beyond question that 
we pay no bonus, offer no subsidy, no superior facilities to one pro- 
ducer over his fellow, wherever and however that fellow may be em- 
ployed; and why? Because we only enable our producer, by sucha 
tariff, to enter the arena of industrial effort on an even plane with his 
foreign competitor. His profits do not begin to grow in any event 
until he passes that line. But I insist that the moment he goes a step 
beyond that he begins to exact of his countrymen contributions to 
make his business more profitable; or, in other words, he from that 
time exacts a bonus as an inducement for him to continue in busi- 
ness. 

And here again a question israised by someof our friends who justify 
the exaction from the people of this bonus as against foreign competi- 
tion. They say that we can safely rule out the product of foreign coun- 
tries and wait on home competition to keep down the price while yield- 
ing abundant supply, and on that theory we have been to some extent 
acting, and in fact in some industries we have adhered to that policy 
until, instead of importing cheap goods, the produet of so-called pauper 
labor, we imported and are still importing vast armies of the paupers 
themselves from every other nation on the earth until our own boysand 
our own men seek in vain for employment, but are driven from the 
shops and fields and factories, and it results that we may be in some 
instances levying an exorbitant tariff in the interest of the very pauper 
against which we so very earnestly ery out. 


ALL INDUSTRIES SHOULD STAND UPON AN EQUAL FOOTING, 


It will hardly be contended that any industry, wherever situated 
and however conducted, has a right toa special and partial advantage, 
under the law, over any other industry in the country, for unless they 
all stand upon an equality one must be robbed for the benefit of 
another, and for obvious reasons. Let me illustrate a little; I observe 
that in the bill reported to the House on certain articles the duties are 
practically prohibitory, or supposed to be. If they are so, such a rate, 
in my judgment, is not defensible under any circumstances, As to 
other articles of import, while our own country holds the coigne of 
vantage as against the world, we nevertheless, and, as I greatly fear, 
in violation of the spirit of our declared policy, place our people under 
tribute to put money into the pockets of a few individuals. 

Certain it is that in some lines of production we have, by our system 
of adjusting the tariff, enabled a few individuals to accumulate more 
money than the entire agricultural and working population of some 
States have been able to earn during the same period of time. Pro- 
tection was not necessary as against competition, but because the in- 
dividuals who control these products were able to impose upon Con- 

ess as to their real needs, and thus prevent a reduction of the tariff, 

us for a great many years American citizens have paid a higher price 
for American copper than the same article (the produce of our own 
mines) sold for in the other nations, while it cost the producer less than 
the product of any other copper mines on earth. There have been few 
days in the last decade when we could not produce copper at less cost 
than any other nation, and while that is true we have paid a few scores 
of owners of copper minesin the United States millions of dollars each 
year as a mere gratuity, a mere bonus. It will never be continued 
with my vote, 

COPPER MINE OWNERS EXACT MILLIONS AS BONUS, 

The great producing mines of the country are the Calumet and Hecla, 
Tamarac,and the Anacondaof Montana. Thereareno minesin the world 
where copper can be so cheaply produced; yet, as a mere gratuity, a mere 
bonus, we have paid those gentlemen in the last ten years millions upon 
millions of dollars. Mark you, not a penny of this was put into the 
United States Treasury, nor any fraction of this duty necessary to protect 
these mine-owners in the field of competition. It was and is, and every 
farthing levied by this bill for this purpose is, a mere bonus extorted 
from the people. 

I insert here a table showing the product of the mines of the world, 
and a statement also which shows how the tariff on copper, which 
amounted to 66% per cent. of the cost of its production enabled them to 
organize a trust and raise the price 300 per cent., thus extorting mill- 
ions upon millions more from the people. The same has been true in 
regard to nickel, and the same is now true in large measure in regard 
to T-rails and lumber, and a vast number of other articles which are 
clamoring loudly for the maintenance of present rates or an increase of 
them. It is astonishing how many specious pleas are urged to enable 
certain individuals to secure not equality of opportunity, but advan- 
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tages which the protective tariff instead of creating was intended to re- | been formed, but the provinces were none the less there, and our trade 


move. 
The principal copper supplies of the world. 
[Compiled by Henry R. Merton & Co., London.] 


Countries, 1888. 
yi Tons. t 
drs 2 i 13 
Austria. 1.010 
Bolivia Coro coro a; 


Cape o: 
Cape Copper Company... 5, 800 
Namaqua Copper Company 1,700 
pimp — — — —.—— 1.500 
13, 380 
1.850 
H 858 
Italy ...... 2, 500 
Japan. 11. 000 


ny. 2,566 
Other Mexican, .. 200 
Newfoundland: 
FT sc dvogvovys seostusupaceribe ved pophecasinnviecbone deade Snenbal SSos 1,300 
9 750 
Norway: 
ot 1,020 
550 
Peru. 250 
Ruasia. 4,700 
Sweden „.... *900 
Spain and Po 
Rio Tin! 232,000 
11. 500 
7, 000 
1.700 
*900 
*7,200 
33,772 
—:: ——. A A OE ERIR, 43, 973 
14.821 
A NI CI A E VE S N DNR . delisteteseos 5,562 
Venezuela: 
New Quebrada ......... NOTENE Ciiis tia ani AA oa 8 4,000 
F AAA TTT 261, 852 


* Estimated. f In English tons of fine r. 
Average of prices on the Ist of each month (Chili bars, £63 75.64, ; G. M. bars, 
£76), £42 3s. 

Our mines, as will be seen, produce over 40 per cent. of the world’s 

product. Our tariff has been 665 per cent. of cost of production. 
It was not my pleasure to hear my honored colleague, as I was com- 
ee to leave the House after listening to him for half an hour. He 
towed some attention in the course of his remarks upon the floor of 
the House upon a measure now pending before the Ways and Means 


Committee. 
AS TO RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA, 

It is a bill to establish full, complete, and fair reciprocity of trade be- 
tween the United States and the Dominion of Canada. I hope my good 
friend will report the measure soit may be considered by this House, 
in order that its merits and demerits may be fully discussed. Its re- 
mission to the diplomatic branch of the Government is like a motion 
to indefinitely postpone. But I am persuaded that ignorance will not 
much longer postpone the consideration, nor ambition and avarice de- 
feat the adoption of a measure so obviously in the interest of all our 


people. 

My friend in speaking of reciprocal trade with Canada dwelt upon 
the advantage which Canada would have if our markets were opened 
to her. What strange ideas of commerce some persons entertain! Ac- 
cording to some, commerce is not an exchange of commodities, but a 


business operation in which the profit and advantage should be found |: 


all upon one side. If we can conceive it possible that we should suck 
the dian orange dry without cost or expense to ourselves, if we 
could establish a thoroughly profitable trade with Canada which would 
leave the Canadians languishing, it would fill the requirements of what 
some regard as commerce. I can not adopt so narrow a view of what 
constitutes commerce between nations. Fair exchange of commodities 
is what the world knows as commerce. 

Now, my friend and colleague was not accurate in his information 
touching the history of the legislation, the purpose of which was to es- 
tablish reciprocal trade between the United States and Canada, and 
his figures therefore are misleading and convey to this committee and 
the country an utterly erroneous impression touching the result of the 
commerce between the United States and the provinces of Canada un- 
der the reciprocity treaty, 1854-1865. The impression conveyed to 
this committee and the country was that the balance of trade was 
against us. At the time spoken of, while the reciprocity treaty was 
in force, the Dominion of Canada, that is, the confederation, had not 


was carried on with all these provinces, and instead of the balance of 
trade being against us, as he asserts, it was more than $50,000,000 in 
our favor; and, more important still, during the forty years ending with 
1889 the balance of trade with Canada has been in our fayorto the 
amount of more than $250,000,000. 


FIGURES MISQUOTED AND DISTORTED. 


My friend and a good many others are accustomed to quote figures 
showing the balance of trade and are filled with delight when the bal- 
ance appears to be in our favor; yet strangely enough he finds an ex- 
ception in this case. There present to the committee the exact state- 
ment which discloses the trade between the Dominion of Canada and 
the United States, and we can judge whether that trade has been ad- 
vantageous or otherwise, Iwill not stop to read the figures in detail, 
but will print them as part of my remarks. Right along with it I pro- 
pose to show the condition of trade between the United States and 
the South American republics, and the other states of South America, 
and the West India Islands, and will show that we are to be- 
come thoroughly reconciled to the fullestand freest reciprocal trade be- 
tween the United States and fifty millions of people south of the Rio 
Grande, and with whom the statement of our e shows there was a 
balance against us in the last forty years that amounts to more than 
twenty-one hundred millions of dollars. Just how a balance of trade 
in our favor with our neighbors and kinsmen on the north should repel, 
and the overwhelming balance of trade against us with the Latin race 
and the Indians on the southshould attract, can not be understood with- 
out larger information than this committee has. Nor can our attitude 
in the two cases be reconciled to any economic principle consistent with 
the public good. I beg to submit to my friend that we are not with- 
ont teaching and example in the matter of reciprocal trade with Can- 
ada. 

TRADE BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES, 


Statement showing the total values of merchandise imported into the United 
States from the British North American Possessions, and of merchandise 
imported from the United States into and entered for consumption in the 
British North American Possesions, during each year from 1850 to 1887, 
inclusive (see note 5). 


Imports into e into the Excess of im- 
United States | British North 


from the British 


Excess of im- 
gra into the 


Years, American Pos- 


North American sessions from the United States. | American P. 
Pi ons. United States. sessi 

$5, 179,500 $11, 608, 641 

5, 279, 718 14, 263, 751 

5, 469, 445 13, 993, 570 

6,527, 559 19, 445, 478 

8, 754, 412 26, 115, 132 
15, 118, 289 BA, 362, 183 
21, 276, 614 25, 764, 980 
22, 108, 916 27, 788, 238 
15, 754, 836 22, 210, 837 
19, 287, 565 26,761, 618 
23, 572,796 25, 871, 399 
22.724, 489 28, 520, 735 
18, 515, 685 30, 373,212 
17,191,217 29, 680, 955 
29, 608, 736 7, 952, 401 
83. 264, 403 27, 269, 158 
48, 528, 628 27, 905, 884 
25,044. 00 25, 239, 459 
26, 261, 378 22, 644, 235 
29, 293, 766 21, 680, 062 
36, 265, 828 21, 869, 447 
32, 542, 187 27, 185, 586 
26, 846, 930 83, 741, 995 
37, 649, 532 47, 223,171 9,573, 639 
34, 365, 961 53, 430, 424 19, 064, 463 
28, 270, 926 50, 319, 993 22, 049, 
29, O10, 251 45, 502, 201 16, 491, 
24, 277, 378 53, 524, 029 29, 246, 
25, 357, 802 50, 324, 123 24, 966, $21 
26, 133, 554 45,196, 601 19, 063, 047 
33,214, 340 41, 926, 563 8, 712, 223 
38, O41, 947 50, 955, 925 12, 913, 978 
51, 113, 475 55, 270, 580 4, 157, 105 
44, 740, 876 65, 018, 933 20, 278, 057 
39, 015, 840 59, 843, 968 20, 880, 128 
36, 960, 541 53, 897, 608 16, 437, 067 
37, 496, 338 49, 773, 282 12, 276, 894 
38, OLS, 584 51, 987,050 13, 921, 
43, 084, 123 54, 706, 161 11, 622, 
43, 009, 473 57, 411, 887 |.. 14, 402, 414 


except that the 


1. All of the above data are given for years ending June 39, 
12 N for calendar years and 


imports into the British Possessions from 1850 to 
those for 1864 are for the six months ending June 30, 
2. The imports into the British Possessions from 1850 to 1887 comprise the im- 
ports into the rovinces of Quebec and Ontario, as taken from the Canadian 
accounts, plus the exports to the other oe of the present Dominion, as 
taken from the United States accounts; the imports into British Possessions 
for the remaining years are taken exclusively from the Ca accounts, with 
the de additions from the United States accounts, heron AS 1868, exports 
to British Columbia, $1,178,813; 1869, imports from Minnesota, $182,682; ei 


< ate 0 1ESSS wd ) a 


rts from Minnesota, 3 1873 to 1887, exports from the United States to 

ewfoundland and Labrador. The accounts of these exports, which were ex- 
clusively by water, are reliable. 

3. The imports into the United States for 1864 and from 1868 to 1889 include the 
imports from all British North Americap Possessions. 

4. po = gradual formation of the present Dominion of Canada see State- 
ment No. 4. 

5. The imports into the British North American Possessions from 1850 to 1875, 
inclusive, are the imports entered for 1 and those from 1876 to 1889, 
inclusive, are the general imports of merchandise. 


But as it is the farmer who is to be pleased by wiping out our com- 
merce with Canada and as it has been asserted that Canadian compe- 
tition with the American farmer is ruinous to the latter, I will insert 
just here a statement of the commercein agricultural products between 
the United States and Canada in order that the American farmer may 
realize how much he gains by the destraction of such commerce. 


Relative value of the agricultural products and live animals and animal 


products imported and exported by the United States during the year 1888, 
from and to Canada, 


Articles. Imported. | Exported, 

Horses $186, 
Horned cattle.. 20, 
Bwime....rosiesnerccessevaesncoveevesens 3, 53, 
Swine slaughtered for export. .. . . . . . . e. . sse; 219, 
Soo IA OA 1, 027,410 65, 
Poul 122, 18, 
Butter 13. 468 62. 
Cheese... 83,153 662, 
Ey Lange eee erte 2,119, 582 72, 

es, hairs, and skins. 519, 220 1,565, 
Hone: 2 
Lard. 451, 
Bacon. 
Hams } 227, 
Beef. . 120, 


Ry: 

r 5a laos conasnnestavutesphnervocbesresses 
Grain, flour, and malt of all kinds damaged in transit . . . . . . 
Flour twee) 


* 


Sugar. 
Molasses 
‘Trees, nig ag md trees, and vines. 
Horses for the improvement of stock 
Cattle for improvement of stock. 
Other ani for the improvemen 
Horses and mules for settlers . 
Cattle for settlers . . . 
SC b 


e 


Trees, shrubs, and plan 
, unmanufactured 


———§— * 


17,341,576 | 21,582, 836 
— n a 


TRADE WITH SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA, 

To keep constantly in view the relative importance of our trade with 
our kinsmen on the north and the 50,000,000 south of the Rio Grande, 
I here insert a table showing in detail our trade with all these countries. 

In the year 1889 Canada purchased from the United States $55,879,- 
ee The South American States purchased in the same year as fol- 

ows: 
Bolivia. Republic., 


Purchased of the United States in same year (1889) by— 


We TT 3 S7, 950, 557 
Central American States.. 

Pritish HOTA GIG siais cscs: eeasesicoces westepany KANY 

In the same year we purchased from Mexico. . . 14,719,840 
rr . aso aiaa 9. 928. 


French West Indies............. 


Recapitulation of purchases of foreign countries in 1887: 
enen, * 


Ao „9, 

Central American States. w 447 

een y S A E N 354,982 
67, 695, 744 


COMPARISON BETWEEN OUR CANADIAN AND OUR SOUTH AMERICAM COMMERCE, 

In the years of 1883, 1884, and 1885 Canada purchased more from us 
than all the other islands and countries of the western hemisphere, 
and during the existence of the reciprocity treaty, from 1855 to 1866, 
she bought from us more than she sold to us the large sum of $59,136,- 
256; and from the year 1850 to 1889, inclusive, a period of forty years, 
there have been only seven years in which the balance of trade has 
been against us with that country, In thirty-three years it has been 
in our favor. 

Canada is the only country on the western hemisphere which buys 
more from us than she sells to us, and in the aggregate, during 1887, 
the balance against us in all the above named countries and islands, 
outside of Canada and including the Hawaiian Islands, amounted to 
$112,684, 635. 

All the above countries and islands contain about 51,000,000 of in- 
habitants, Canada has only 5,000,000, and yet she buys from us within 
about 25 per cent. of as much as they all purchased. If we include 
only the South American and Central American States and Mexico, 
she purchases from us 25 per cent. more than all of them. Not only is 
this true, but upon a very large portion of the articles which we pur- 
chase from these countries and admit free of duty, an export duty is 
imposed by the country selling them to us and we offer no retaliatory 
legislation against it, i 

Is there any reason why we should not offer as broad and liberal 
trade measures to Canada by concurrent legislation as we are seeking 
to thrust upon all the South and Central American States and Mexico 
by a most hospitable diplomacy ? 

From the year 1850 to 1889 the South American States bought from 
us goods of both our own and foreign production to the amount of 
$598, 489, 899. 

FIGURES THAT ARE SIGNIFICANT. 


During the same time the United States bought from South America 


= 39 | goods to the extent of 81, 701,058,329, or an excess of our imports over 


our exports to these countries of $1,202,568, 450. 

If we add to the South American trade that of Mexico, Central 
America, and the West Indies, the amount during this same period will 
show as follows: 


Goods purchased from all these countries from 1850 to 


„ enn Soe oe soca g eaten $3, 756, 458, 687 
Goods sold to them during the same period 1, 603, 468, 118 
Or an excess of exports over exports f 2, 152, 990, 569 


During this same period Canada purchased goods from 


OK tG theamountor 9-2 kas oo ee 1, 405, 752, 215 

While we purchased from them 1, 153, 634, 303 
Or an excess of our exports to that country over 

our imports from it ttz 252, 117, 912 


Here are 51,000,000 to the south of us, with whom for the last forty 
years we have a balance of trade against us of $2,152,990,569, and yet 
we are seeking by every device known to diplomacy, aided by the strong 


i | arm of the Treasury, to further extend our trade with them, regardless 


of any revenues this trade may bring to the Treasury. Here are 5,000,000 
of people to the north of us, with whom for the last forty years we have a 
balance in our favor of 8252, 117,912, and yet, instead of using national 
effort to extend and increase our trade with them, we are sending out 


investigating committees to see if home injury, real or imaginary, can 
not be hunted up, or sought, and hy virtue of which we shall be en- 
abled to frame some bill of indictment against them. Can any fair, 
broad-minded, reasonable man tell us why this is so? 

Pursuing this same line of thought, itis not impertinent to insert 
here a statement for reference, showing our trade with the United 
Kingdom during the last forty years, and a second statement setting 
forth the per cent. of articles admitted duty free. 


Table showing the value of the exports of merchandise from the United States 
to the United Kingdom, and the value of the imports of merchandise into 
the United States from the United Kingdom, during each year ending 
June 30, 1850 to 1889, inclusive. 


Exports to the United Kingdom. Imports 
Year ended fromthe | Excess of | Excessof 
June 30— United exports, | imports. 
Domestic, Foreign.“ Total. Kingdom. 
$65, 365, 073 $2, 271. 115 $70, 636, iea $74, 632, 188. 
«| 97,969, 004 2, 857, 930, 100, 846, 934! 92, 740, 219 A 
78, 675, 676) 2,592,015 81,267,691) 89, 149, 835)... 
99, 872, 415 2, 797, 956) 
112, 849, 988) 4, 279, 588 
$6, 601, 618 5, 043, 241) S 
127,039, 659) 1, 160, 186) 128, 199, 745 6, 
132, 646, 881 2, 308, 535) 8, 221 
121, 417, 055) 8, 042, 792 459, 40, 493, 
131, 658, 531 1, 466, 271 7,517, 
166, 025, 646 2,934,700) 768, 960, 34 30, 465, 
105, 051, 422, 3,319,691] 103, 371, 113 3, 453, 
83, 297, 782 2,641,873) 85, $69, 1 11, 109, 
121, 347, 213) 7, 090, 037| 128, 437, 15, 539, 
92, 087, 193; 4,787, 248| 96, 874,441) 142, 204, 488. . . osss 
89, 205, 877 14, 184, 14 103, 480, 022) 85, 18, 297, 
283, O44, 365, 3, 871, 293) 287, 515, 653) 85, 240, 
219, 915, 124) 5, 175, 100 225,090, 224) 3 52, 692, 
195, 085, O84) 3,280, 406) 198, 365, 4 66, 352, 988 
-| 182,605, 560) 2, 448, 125) 185, 053, 685 36/268, 670... 
..| 243, 316, 828) 4, 868, 814) 248,185, 642) 96, 119, 373)... 
270, 116, 075! 3, 086, 465) 273, 202, 540) 52,434, 169) 
261, 444,251) 4,052,584) 265, 496, 835) | 16,724,511 
312, 347,848) 4,514,026) 316,861, 874| | 79, 563, 656, 
$41, 024, 019) 4, 335, 535) 345, 359, 5384) 165, 316,71 
313, 541, 849) 3,599,293) 317,111, 142 161, 813, 188 
331, 387, 1 28288 336, 052, 050; 212, 678, 760 
311,801, 634) 4, 109, 421 345, 961,055, 232, 226, 797, 
383, 606, 911 3,823,819) 387, 430, 730 280, 140, 053 
346, 435, 881! 2, 342,558) 349, 828, 430, 108, 533, 812 240, 289, 627 
.| 450, 904, 244 2, 802, 253| 453,796, 497! 210, 613, 804 243, 182, 80 
«| 477,450,619) 8, 684,459) 481,135, 078, 174, 493, 738) 306, 641, 340 
404; 248,01 4, 099, 124! 408. 347, 155| 195, 588. 602 212, 758, 463 
2 4.900, 701 425, 424, 174 188. 622, 610% 238, 801, 
382, 717,150) 3, 521, 227 336, 238, 386 162, 549, 608 223, 688, 
394, 925, 925 3,177,278) 398, 103, 203 136, 701,780! 261, 401, 
e SHA, 927, 073) 3,525, 727) 343, 453,700) 154, 254, 054) 194, 199, 646) 
85 — 383, 101, 143 8,209,536) 366, 310, 679) 165, 067, 4 1, 243, 
— l 790 8,276, 913 381.515.700 177, 897, 975) 183, 617, 728 
yas — 9, 200, 181, 2, 901,543, 382, 951, 074 178, 200, 067 204,712, | 3 


S. G. BROCK, Chief of Bureau. 
Bereav or Sratistics, TREASURY DEPARTMENT, May 9, 1889, 


Values of imports of merchandise into the United Slates from the United 


Kingdom. 
Imports. 
Years ending June 30— 8 
Pints | Dutiable. | Total. 
G ³W ⁰ Q $73,267,971 | $75,159,424 97.48 
1800. N 135,919,869 | 138,596, 484 98. 07 
1870 147, 168517 | 155 043. 872 91.92 
1880 179,824,270 | 210,613, 604 85, 38 
1850 150,063,104 178. 260.067 81.17 


J. N. WHITNEY, Chief Clerk of Bureau. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Bureau or Sraristics, May 9, 1890. 


The gentlemen who are opposing this reciprocal trade with our neigh- 
bors are not wiser in their day and generation and certainly not more 
devoted to the interests of this Republic than were such patriots as John 
Quincy Adams, Robert C. Winthrop, Abraham Lincoln, Robert C. 
Schenck, Richard W. Thompson, and the host of patriotic citizens and 
ardent protectionists—W higs—who constituted the majority of the Thir- 
tieth Congress. T hold in my hand a bill reported from the Committee 
on Commerce of that Congress by Mr. Grinnell, of Massachusetts, which 
is on all fours with the bill I have presented, the difference between 
them being wholly in favor of the United States, and which received 
the approval of that Whig House of Representatives and was passed on 
the 12th day of July, 1848, and sent to the Senate, where no action was 
taken before adjournment, although the bill was discussed. 

The bill reads as follows: 


Bill to provide for reciprocal exchange of commodities between the United 
States and Canada. 
That when the President of the United States shall issue his lamation 
that the articles hereinafter enumerated, being of the growth production 
-> 
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of the United States, are admitted into the Province of Canada by law free of 
— that on py eterna Of the like articles, of the growth and production of 
said Province of Canada, shall be admitted into the United States free gena 
when imported direct from said vince, so long as the said enumerated arti- 
cles are admitted into said Province of Canada from the United States free of 
eine unless otherwise directed by Congress, to wit: Grain and breudstuffs of 
all Inds, vegetables, fruits, animals, hides, wool, tallow, horses, salted and 
fresh meats, ores of all kinds of metals, timber, stone, lumber of all kinds, 
seed, pot and lash, butter, and cheese, 


Passed the House July 12, 1848, 

THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, Clerk, 
THE RECIPROCITY TREATY OF 1854. 

Immediately thereafter, to wit, in 1854, with the approval of the 
best men in the Republic, the reciprocity treaty of 1854 was negotiated, 
and with thè beneficent results to which I have called attention. I 
beg to remind the gentlemen and the committee and the country that 
at another period, something later, a prominent citizen of this Repub- 
lic, then President of the United States, not less a patriot and states- 
man than a soldier, aided by another distinguished Republican, n 
tiated a treaty which provided for a full, free exchange of 9 
between the United States and Canada, and had for its object also the 
opening up of commercial highways between the two, giving the nat- 
ural flow to the tide of commerce between the two nations and tend- 
ing to make us that which in God’s providence we ultimately will 
be—one people. The course of commerce is north and south along that 
line, and not east and west. 

That treaty was negotiated by Ulysses S. Grant and Hamilton Fish, 
the then Secretary of State. Of course when it came to be considered 
it was handicapped by considerations such as now find expression in 
directing in large measure the course of gentlemen who deem them- 
selves charged with the duty, as they think, of curtailing and restrict- 
ing and in some instances destroying the commerce of the people. 

The reciprocity treaty negotiated by President Grant and Secretary 
Fish provided for a free exchange of the products of Canada, whether 
natural or manufactured, for the like products of the United States, 
It also provided for having the highways of commerce opened up and 
improved. The free use of Canadian canals was secured to our people. 
In short it was a treaty dictated by a desire to serve the whole people 
of the United States in spite of the protests of selfish and pampered in- 
terests on either side of the line. 

FARMERS WILL NOT SUFFER UNDER RECIPROCITY. 

Sir, probably gentlemen will be able to explain why the sweeping 
tide of our commerce should break and roll back upon ourselves when 
it strikes the forty-ninth parallel of latitude any more than it should 
when it strikes the one hundredth meridian of longitude west. There 
is a constant effort made to show that the farmers would suffer under 
the operations of the bill I have introduced if it should become a law. 
I do not know whether one part of our people will be found to be more 
gullible than another, but I would say to my honored friend that if 
this sop,or this tub thrown to the farmer, in the shape of a tariff on 
eggs and a duty on cabbage and the like, will satisfy him that he will 
be benefited, then I have underrated the intelligence of the agricult- 
ural community. ; 

Now, I propose to show, with the indulgence of the committee, just 
the inequalities of some of the provisions of this bill as it affects the 
farming community, whose interests we treat with such tenier and 
delicate solicitude. I propose to show that under certain tariff regu- 
lations, which have had the approval of some of my friends and which 
itis proposed in large degree to continue and in some instances 
vate, they have in fact taken out of the farmers of this country, out 
of our people, hundreds of millions of dollars, for which we now seek 
to atone by presenting to them pictures of prosperity. For instance, 
we propose to double, and more than double, the tariff on tin. 

It is proposed to continue to exact of this people a bounty for the 
producers of copper. It is proposed to enable certain individuals in 
the United States to havea corner on nickeled steel. It is proposed to 
remove the tariff on sugar, substantially, and at the same time require 
the people to pay a bounty to encourage the production of that article. 
Now let me show just how unequal and unjust these several provisions 
are in their operation, and I have mentioned only a few, showing with- 
out doubt the prohibitory duty imposed on certain articles, which has 
the effect of simply wining out certain business establishments which 
are old and prosperous, and conducted, by the way, by earnest and de- 
voted Republicans. 

AS TO THE QUESTION OF COPPER AGAIX, į 

First let us take the questionof copper. During ten years, as I have 
stated, the people of this country have contributed of their hard-earned 
wages many millions of dollars, for which they have no consideration 
whatever. It is a mere gratuity and extortion. The same may be said 
of one-half the money paid for nickel in the United States during the 
same period. The same may be said of the increased cost of tin pro- 
posed in this bill, An examination of the reports will show that there 
is no supply of tin in this country, and the hope that there will be 
some paying mine discovered is not based upon any disclosures of which 
any intelligent miners have knowledge. 

But let us see just what this increase will cost the people of this coun- 
try. Let me add also the further amount we have paid to the producers 
of steel rails during the last two decades. The amount is simply fab- 
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ulous. We will pay this year probably ten millions, certainly five mill- 
ions, as a mere gratuity. It was not claimed that what we shall pay 
upon tin-plate is essential to any tin industry, for we have neither the 
‘tin nor theindustry. But some of the largest industriesin the United 
States, employing armies of people as producers in the field, garden, 
and orchard, and the still larger army of consumers, would be placed 
under needless and exacting tribute for the benefit of a syndicate which 
would employ doubtless a few thousand immigrants. Thus old and 
established industries are to submit to an extortion to enable a few 
thrifty gentlemen to make an experiment. Can it be possible that 
florid rhetoric can conceal from the farmer the utter want of bait on 
that tin hook? Not a cent has been realized to the people in any way 
from the vast sum that has been paid to the producers of T-rails—I 
mean the excess over what adequate protection demanded—so that the 
people are out the amount of this bonus. If it had found its way into 
the Treasury it would help pay the public debt, but it does not. 

Now, let us see what else is proposed to conciliate the farmer. He 
is offered some free sugar, but that takes revenue from the Treasury 
which must be made up in some other way, if that revenue shall be 
needed. He saves in the cost of the sugar so many millions of dol- 
lars, but he loses it to the revenue. His loss does not stop there, for 
he has to pay it out in bounty. 


DELUSIVE CONCESSIONS TO THE FARMERS, 
But that is not all. The farmer will have, after all, to pay well for 
his sugar, if he be required to pay a bounty, and where that bounty 
will stop no one knows. So he may not in the end realize any cheaper 
sugar if the bounty is continued, and he has lost revenue of the Gov- 
ernment which must be made up. He has also, on account of his good 
fortune in having the abolition of the sugar tariff, to become reconciled 
to being fleeced by these other industries so called, that I have just 
mentioned. But he is consoled by the suggestion of a higher tariff on 
farm products. 
WEBSTER WAS A STRONG PROTECTIONIST, 


Well, let us examine that fora moment. They point with glee to 
a tariff on 5 cents a dozen. In 1888 Canada shipped to the great 
markets of the United States abont 21,000,000 dozen eggs, and careful 
computation, calling the eggs 12} cents a dozen, shows that the whole 
amount received from Canada would give each person in the United 
States one omelet a year. That is the full extent of it. There would 
be just one omelet in a year that that supply would meet. It would 
furnish a part of one meal one day out of three hundred and sixty-five. 
I may call attention to the fact that every individual knows that of 
all the families in the United States, not one-half of them taste eggs 
half the year. But, say gentlemen, we must restrict this foreign com- 
petition. 

Sir, if the position of certain gentlemen, I need not name them, is 
correct, that we may properly impose a prohibitory tariff, orarate which 
is substantially prohibitory, it then becomes certain that a tariff is a 
good thing in the abstract, and that those we are accustomed to speak 
of as the fathers were guilty of a thoroughly and utterly foolish thing 
when they provided by constitutional inhibition against the several 
States erecting a tariff wall between them, and thus prevented each 
one providing a tariff against the others, and thereby getting rich by 
thedevelopment of its own internal resources. It is no answer to say, 
But these are our own countrymen.’’ The answer to that clearly 
and obviously is that, if this is our own country and these our own 
countrymen, we desire that they should prosper, and, since as an ab- 
stract proposition restriction of competition without regard to condi- 
tions hampering it and narrowing it is the highway to prosperity, no 
man can get away from the logic of the proposition that weshould di- 
vide thecountry into at least six or ten grand divisions, and then erect- 
ing a tariff wall between them, grow rich by developing the resources 
ofeach particular division. If it is the destruction of competition that 
we desire, and if that is the only sure road to prosperity, it is not of 
the slightest consequence whether that competition is between New 
York and Pennsylvania or between New York and Ontario, so far as 
the interests of New York are concerned. 

Sir, whatever change or modification may have taken place in the 
mind of Daniel Webster, whatever changes the growing industries of 
New England may have ed as necessary for his political well- 
being in the latter years of his life, certain it is that the fundamental 
propositions that he laid down are sound and incontrovertible; nor do 
they in the slightest degree militate against the Republican idea, as I 
understand it, of a protective policy. 

If, as some friend suggests, it is permissible to invoke a prohibitory 
tariff, will-he tell me on what theory he stops short in any case? We 
have all kinds of resources. We are not beholden to the rest of the 
world. Ifa prohibitory tariff is good in the case of glass or pottery or 
nickel or steel nuggets or barbed wire or copper, why not go the whole 
figure? The logic pushes us to the end, and it is folly and a betrayal 
of public duty to stop short. 

I sound this note of warning, and whatever this House may decide, 
and although it may resound with plaudits of utterances that a Chi- 
nese wall is the security of our people, yet I assert that there never 
was n time in the history of the Republican party when it was in more 


danger of defeat than upon this one suggested idea that it is permissi- 
ble to levy tribute upon all the 8 of this country of 65,000,000 to 
confer a benefit upon a few hun by going beyond the imposition 
of a protective tariff n to remove inequalities and impart to 
competition the quality of fairness. Equalizing opportunities is not 
exacting tribute. Creating inequalities is producing the very evil the 
protective system was intended to remove. 

Now, sir, I read with sadness the attempt io satisfy the farmers and 
other laborers and producers, and to induce them to believe they will 
find quicker prosperity, lighter burdens, and greater strength to bear 
them in the clause of this bill which imposes increased duties on agri- 
cultural products; that they will derive a benefit from a duty on Canada 
eggs, a duty on potatoes and barley, a duty on-rye, corn, ete., and the 
like imported from Canada. In other words, that the hens will lay 
during the winter when eggs are high if we only rule out the fruit of 
the Canadian hen. Weare exporters of wheat and not importers, and 
yet they would build a dam to keep the water from running up the 
hill. “We are exporters of corn, but would request the Canadians to 
shut their doors and thus close the highway to that great market for 
our corn. Is the fact overlooked that all along our northern border there 
would be immense establishments, employing thousands of workmen, 
built up to utilize Canadian lumber, Canadian minerals, but for the 
useless and absurd notion that we must levy a tax upon all the people 
of this country, which has no other effect than to bestow exclusive ad- 
vantages upon a few who have already become possessed of the wealth 
of Croesus? : 

THE UNREVISED TARIFF AND UNRESTRICTED IMMIGRATION, 


There is much more difference in wages within our own border than 


thereis between Pennsylvaniaand Ontario. But the folly of this pretense 
becomes apparent when you come to survey the employé whose interest 
we ostensibly seek to protect. Go to the fishing-smacks and find them 
all manned by Canadians. Go to the mills and find the spindles fed by 
children who were not born under our flag and whose parents are not 
naturalized. Go to many of the mines and find them worked by men 
who are of the very character and quality against the influence of whose 
labor when it is exerted elsewhere we protest with such earnestness, 
The fact is that our unrevised system is to-day, taken in connection 
with unrestricted immigration, more in the interest of that class of labor 
that is constantly talked about as the pauper labor of Europe, and which 
is coming to our shore, than it is of the American citizen, and by the 
American citizen I mean the native and naturalized citizen. If some 
of the gentlemen who have been before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee would search their pay-rolls they would find that in some cases 
not 5 per cent. are citizens of the United States and in other cases the 
employés go by numbers, and not by name, I think the time has come 
when Congress might safely address itself to caring for the interests of 
American homes and American firesides. 

Mr. HEARD. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Ves, sir. 

Mr. HEARD. I want to ask if he thinks the issue the fall before 
last was decided in favor of an increase of duties. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I shall come to that before I take my seat. 
I have said that the issue was clearly made between two economic 
policies. 

Mr. HEARD. I understand that. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. If my friend will permit me I will make this 
matter clear to him before I get through. Your policy, if I may ad- 
dress my friend as a Democrat, is well known. You protest against 
any form or phase of protection, insisting that all duties shall be lev- 
ied for revenue only. 

Mr. HEARD. Yes. 


MORE LIGHT ON THE QUESTION OF COPPER. 


Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Your platforms are leavened with that 
idea and all your legislation reflects that policy. 

Now, upon the other side, I insist that whether the duty be high or 
whether it be low, it may not only be placed but levied, if you please; 
with direct reference to establishing and cherishing American indus- 
tries in competition with the rest of the world outside. [Applause.] 

Mr, CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me just on this matter of 
copper for a moment, because I know the gentleman wants to be cor- 
rect and to do justice ? à 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Certainly, I do not want to be unjust to 
anybody. 

Mr. CANNON. I am inclined to believe from the best information 
that I can get that the gentleman is correct about the absence of any 
necessity of tariff on copper. I am asking a question in good faith, 
Now, this bill cuts the duty on copper just one-half, That I believe 
to be a wise cut; it may be that it ean be cut further. If so, I am con- 
tent to go with the gentleman and cut it further. 

I said to a man who has great copper interests, but yesterday, when 
he said that he himself had the eut on copper one-half from 
the present law, and this bill carried it, But why not cut it further 
and cut it all??? He said frankly, ‘‘I think that it could be done, but 
conditions might arise in the future where it would be embarrassing to 
the industry. > 
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Now, then, having said that much, I want to do justice to the cut 
the bill contains, and I will go further if the gentleman thinks we can 
safely do it. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Undoubtedly; and do those gentlemen, after 

taking into their capacious pockets $60,000,000 on but $1,250,000 of 
capital stock, think they are gracious to grant a cut of one-half of the 
duty without competition [applause] when we produce the article 
cheaper than anywhere else in the world? But a half loaf is better 
than no bread; but we are entitled to the whole loaf and should have 
it. 
Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Will the gentleman allow me a word? 
Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Certainly; with pleasure. 
Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I was not present during the first fifteen 
minutes while the gentleman was speaking, but I understand that he 
has not touched on the wool and woolen schedule, If he has not I 
would like to hear from him on that, as he is from Ohio, where that 
is a matter of interest. 


IMPARTIAL LEGISLATION IS NEEDED, 


Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I have this to say: We have to investigate 
and determine what will confer upon the whole people of the United 
States the greatest benefit, not simply upon the citizens of Ohio. Ohio 
has been able thus far in the competitive fight to hold her own, but 
the things to be considered are, what will bring the greatest beneficial 
results, not to my friend nor to his constituents, but what rate of duty 
on wool and woolens will yield a result that will be most beneficial to 
all concerned, 

Now, why do we ask for a tariff on wool? For the same reason that 

ou ask for a tariff upon leather industries. It is in the interest of 

bor and the producer. You know that upon the hills of Australia 
and South America and elsewhere immense flocks are tended by men 
who are half clad and ill fed, who are paid comparatively nothing. We 
can not compete with that kind of labor, nor will this country ask that 
we should. Our wool is produced by intelligent men, by worthy men 
and worthy women, whose lives and conditions are such as to fit them 
for the duties which appertain to citizenship. And it is to maintain 
that sort of home competition against that which I have described be- 
fore that we interpose a barrier of protective tariff. 

Now, my friend from Massachusetts might tell you: Oh, but you 
might find greater benefit in free wool;“ that with free wool the 
woolen manufactories would multiply, and you would sell more wool 
than you do now, and in return get your woolens much cheaper. I 
do not know whether my friend from Massachusetts is correct. I am 
walking by the light I have, not in the darkness men would throw 
about me. We owe a duty to all the people of the country, not to 
those of any section, and if I believed to-day that the removal of the 
last vestige of the tariff upon wool would so quicken the industry 
throughout our own borders as to compensate our farmers for the odds 
against them in competition with the wool-growers of the wilds of 
Australia and elsewhere, I would strike off that duty without hesi- 
tation. 

I have no star of ambition above me that will tempt me to try to 
climb on false ladders. [Applause.] My friend [Mr. HENDERSON, 
of Iowa] says that they do not raise many sheep 


LET US GET AT THE TRUTH. 


Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. We are doing that now. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Well, I say again I do not know. The 
problem he presents is one I have not been able to solve. Ihave talked 
with some of my New England friends who think we are walking in our 
own light. My colleague and myself do not think so. We think the 
other way. But let us get at the truth. I am not talking about 
removing obstacles that we do not know of, but those that we do. I 
am now talking about correcting the errors that have not been discov- 
ered, but those that are discovered. Iam not talking about correcting 
inequalities which we do not know to exist, but those which we do 
know to exist. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Will my friend permit a question? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH, Yes, sir. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. As my friend is from Ohio, I assume 
that he has given as much attention to the industries of Ohio as to 
those of Michigan or any other State. Now, I want to know whether, 
in his opinion, the present schedule is not sufficient protection to the 
wool and woolen industry ? $ 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I do not know whether it is or not. That 
is one of the things about Ohio that I have never been able to find out. 
[Laughter.] But the honorable gentlemen upon this committee have 
listened to the representatives of the wool manufacturers and the pro- 
ducers of wool, and have given this subject careful, prayerful, earnest 
attention. 

About this other matter I do not know, because it stands out so that 
nobody can gainsay it. You can see these things across the continent. 
You can see them with blind eyes; you can feel them in the very air. 
But as to the wool industry the case is not so clear. 


Xlr. HATCH was recognized. 
r. MILLS. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from | 


Missouri [Mr. HATCH] be allowed to continue his remarks without 
limit as to time. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know upon what 
principle the general debate is opened up sgain and upon what ar- 
rangement as to the division of time. What is the question before the 
committee? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Haron] is 
recognized, and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] asks unani- 
mous consent that he be permitted to proceed without limitation. 

Several MEMBERS. I object. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I hope that the same courtesy which was extended 

to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH ] will be extended to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hatcu]. We know how short a 
time was allowed for general debate; and the gentleman from Missouri 
was one of those who were taken from their seats during most of the 
debate by a sad incident which I need not descant upon. 
- Mr. MILLIKEN, I should be exceedingly glad to hear from the 
gentleman from Missouri. I am always glad to hear from him, for he 
always makes a good speech, though I do not always agree with him, 
I suggest, however, that in this matter of courtesy we should alter- 
nate, taking first one upon one side and then one upon the other. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. MoMILLIN, I have no objection to anything that may be 
equitable. [Cries of order.“ 

Mr. DOCKERY. I hope the Chair will again submit the proposition 
to the committee, so that the gentleman from Missouri may be allowed 
to proceed without limit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DockERY] 
renews the request for unanimous consent. Is there objection? The 
Sanr — oe Siocon. 

r. B I object, if nobody else does, to any further general 
debate on this bill. 5 mee z 8 

Mr. BLAND. I ask that my colleague [Mr. HATCH] be allowed 
forty minutes. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. Chairman, I have been a member of Congress 
since the Forty-sixth Congress. I have never occupied much time, 
either in committee or in the House, and rarely ever have taken the 
floor, except upon some measures coming from committees of which 
I may have been a member. I have been honored by my people far 
beyond my personal deserts, and have had many high compliments 
paid me during my manhood. But 1 have never had a compliment 
paid me that I regard as a higher one than the objection e upon 
the other side to my occupying this floor for an hour. [Applause on 
fhe Democratic side.] 

If gentlemen on that side of the House did not know that I repre- 
sent, as much as any living man on this floor, the sentiment of the agri- 
culturists of America, they would never have dared to shut me out. 
If they did not know that the speech I could make on this floor would 
make votes even in this committee against this infamous bill, they 
would not have shut me off. [Renewed applause.] For thefirst time 
in the history of any Congress of which I have been a member has such 
a partisan indignity as this (though I consider it a compliment) been 
put upon any member, I have never known this side of the House to 
object to the extension of time for debate when the same courtesy had 
been extended to the other side. I do not blame you; but I will get 
even during the five-minute debate before it is through, and to the sor- 
row of some of the gentlemen on the other side. 

I have never, in the six Congresses in which I have sat here, objected 
to a single personal measure that any gentleman upon either side of the 
House has presented, nor have I ever objected to any gentleman’s time 
being extended. I know that when gentlemen feel they have a weak 
cause they want to muzzle debate. General debate would not have been 
limited if they had not been afraid of it. This debate would not have 
been limited if gentlemen were not afraid of discussion upon the amend- 
ment now pending before the committee. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY], the author of this bill 
and the leader of his side of the House, gets up here and gravely com- 
mends and advocates the increased duty on an article entering into the 
manufacture of every fertilizer in the United States, and he does this 
in behalf of two manufacturing establishments, against the interests of 
thirty millions of farmers. And he says that this increased duty 
will decrease the price of fertilizers. Ah, then, I suppose your duty 
of 20 cents on wheat will decrease the price of wheat to the American 
grower. Hot and cold out of the same mouth! [Applause.] 

And the gentleman from Michigan, a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture, stated yesterday upon this floor that it was notan opinion 
with him, but he knew the fact, that the introduction of the McKinle 
bill had raised the price of wheat until it caused May wheat to touc 
a dollar a bushelin the Chicago market, Why, thereis nota farmer in 
the State of Michigan to-day who has a hundred bushels of wheat. They 
disposed of their crop of 1889 several months ago. The price of wheat 
was raised recently by the gamblers; it was raised by the speculators; 
it was raised because of the bad news from the Northwest that no rain 
had fallen in the Dakotas, and in Northern Minnesota, and that e 
spring wheat sown was being blown by the currents of wind out of thè 
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furrows in which it had been planted. And when the crop of 1890 is 
f and before the farmer can get his wheat into the market, the 
bears of the Chicago, New York, and St. Louis markets will drive the 
price of wheat down again until they gobble all that the farmers have, 
and then the gamblers will put it up once more and pocket the profits 
of their nefarious 1 
I have on my desk a letter which came in yesterday’s mail from a 
very prominent business man of St. Louis. He says: 
You see wheat touched $1 in Chicago. This was largely owing to the very 
> Ahad sory in the Northwest, though we believe the start up from 76 cents on 


wheat was given to it by the failure of a large short“ in this market. He 


was only short some 4,000,000 bushels, and has 


grain for the past two years, 


I place this sound opinion of an intelligent merchant of large ex- 
perience the rash statement of the gentleman from Michigan. 

The price of wheat is controlled more by want of a sufficient cur- 
rency, a proper circulating medium of larger volume, and by the opera- 
tions upon the board of trade than it is by the laws of supply and de- 
mand which have heretofore controlled the markets of the world. 

There is pending upon your Calendar to-day a bill reported from the 
Committee on Agriculture to stop this infamous gambling in wheat— 
this selling of wind—a thousand bushels of wind sold as wheat against 
every bushel of wheat actually raised in the country. Yet this bill 
undertakes to draw a veil over the eyes of the farmers of the United 
States by pretending they are protected by retaining the old duties 
upon wheat and other agricultural products, and by increasing the 
duty on barley and one or two other products of which so little is raised 
in this country that we do not furnish a supply for our home consump- 
tion. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. MILLS. I renew my request that the gentleman from Missouri 
be permitted to proceed without interruption. 

Mr. HATCH. I hope my friend from Texas will not insist on that. 
I know it will be refused. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. LESTER, of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, in the formation of this 
Government the fathers, guided by the spirit of true statesmanship, 

thered around the common altar of thirteen colonies, and, wit 

earts full of burning devotion to the principles of life, liberty, and 
the rights of property, framed a great organic law through whose 
ample arteries should fully, freely, and impartially flow to all the 
inhabitants composing the then infant Republic and to those who 
should come after, the most abundant and varied earthly benefits 
and blessings possible to be obtained by the better genius of a wise, 
prudent, and patriotic people. P 

While we would not accord to those fathers the powers of po 
phetic vision, nor the gift of heavenly inspiration, yet to grant them 
what their fruits demand, it would not be presumptuous to claim for 
them unusual powers for conception of ie Fe truly pertinent to 
a republican form of government. Not only did they possess pecul- 
iar characteristics of mind to conceive such undying principles, but 
were endowed with such knowledge as to enable them to form the 
same into a compact which the convulsions and beating storms of 
more than a hundred years have not shaken. 

In the construction of this great arterial organism, it was not de- 
signed that it should in every way minister directly to the people, 
but should serve as a fountain of well-springs from which we might 
draw the inspiration of wise and wholesome laws, and as a might, 
river, the streams whereof should make glad the hearts of a free an 
sy ig people. 

n devising this great system of organic law, through which the 
blessings and privileges of the greatest country and Government 
known to the history of the world shonld be disseminated alike to 
all the people, it doubtless was not designed that the life-giving 
streams of thisriver should flow continually in all directions with- 
out regard to special need, nor that they should flow for the main- 
tenanceof any one thing to the detriment of another, nor that they 
should unduly enhance the interest of any one class of citizens or 
section of country or particular industry as against any other, but 
that all, as much as is possible as an effect of law, should share 
alike their benefits. 

Its first principle is to recognize in each and every one the inher- 
entrightoflife, It maintains the right of one and all to legitimate! 
acquire the possession of property. It guaranties domestic tranquil- 
lity, establishes justice, accords to all the priceless blessing of lib- 
erty, and, above all, leaves each individual to fully and freely enjoy 
the sacred grant of heaven to worship the God of his fathers accord- 
ing to the dictations of his own mind and conscience. It is intended 
to be as a flaming sword pointing in every direction to prevent en- 
croachments upon its sacred precincts. In this its defense is alike 
against friend and foe. In its abundant provisions it provides for all 
emergencies, among which the exigencies of war are to be fully met. 

But no one could hardly claim that this supplying stream should 
continue to flow after the 5 incident to such exigency had 
been so reduced as to be met by the revenues, for which special pro- 
visions as a fundamental principle are definitely made. In providing 
for the revenues necessary to maintain the proper workings of the 
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which 
ut provided protection for 


Government, an impost duty on foreign 
was found not only to answer this end, 
our industries as well. 

But the people being few in number, the facilities for manufact- 
uring limited, it was found that we could not compete with 
older industries of other countries, and therefore could not develop 
our own, whereupon it was adjudged necessary and expedient to 
increase the duty on imports so as to provide additional protection 
for a few years until we could compete with other countries. And 
this stream has been flowing in this direction the far — por- 
tion of the time in which we have passed our one hundredth mile- 
post, during which the volume has been trebled, and thus it con- 
tinues to flow without regard to the fact that other channels are 
rian for the lack of the benefits which should equally flow to 
them. 

The imposition of a high tariff or tax upon imported goods was 
levied, as we all know, to meet the exigencies of the late civil war, 
and it is granted by all to have been necessary, and therefore legiti- 
mite. But, if I have the facts in the case, it was not designed as a 

rotective measure, but a war measure, But now that the war has 
ong since ended we find it is continued, and vast monopolies have 
been built up under a system which was not intended to bring about 
this condition of affairs, and we, who are intrusted with the exercise 
of the law-enacting function of our Government ought to reflect the 
better light by standing above the elements and principles which 
have so grossly corrupted the channels of trade and now threaten 
ruin to a vast majority of the people of this country. As long.as 
we continue to dance when these monopolists pipe we are manifestly 
unworthy the high position to which we have been assigned. 

The popular voice of the people demands a reduction of this tax, 
and shall we say they shall not have it? Can we say they do not 
need it, that they do not know what is best for their interests? Is 
it true that while they do not know what they want, yet they have 
sense enongh to select men and send them here who do know? Can 
a clean thing come out of an unclean thing? Can a corrupt fount- 
ain send forth pure water? Do we draw inspirations of wisdom 
from the treasures of ignorance? Most assuredly not. There is not 
a man on this floor who would dare presume that this Congress em- 
bodies the wisdom and statesmanship of the sixty millions of people 
who sent us here. 

The servant is not 1 7 975 than his lord, nor the thing formed than 
he that formed it. ile it is true that those who favor high pro- 
tection are in power, it is equally true that a good majority of the 
popular vote of 1888 was cast in favor of tariff reform or low taxes, 
As the national debt has been so reduced as to be rahi A the simple 

rovisions of the Constitution which eh yt and primarily provides 

or a tariff for revenue only, why should this monstrous m ‘of 
high taxes, which is grinding the people to powder, continue? In the 
continuation of this system in operation it simply demonstrates the 
fact of one of two things: that those who claimed forits necessity the 
exigency of war only were not honest in making that claim, or those 
coming after have not been faithful to check this flow of revenue 
when that object had been accomplished, It is true that there is a 
claim that this object has not yet been fully met. ; 

In what particular apart from the national debt, contracted to 
meet the immediate demands of war, has this end not yet been at- 
tained? The legitimate results of the war have been more 
fully met, and yet it is true that there is collected from every so 
at this time nearly one-half a billion dollars annually, and of this itis 
claimed that a reduction of only nay millions can be made. Why 
is it that this most peculiar state of things exists? 

Why, sir, the facts in this case are so astonishing as to almost 
defy the evidences of truth. After a la of twenty-five years, 
during which time we have marchtd forth from the dismal scenes 
of a once glorious and beautiful country made dreary and desolate 
by the cruel ravages of a bloody war, and have pitched our tents 
in the interior of a realm made glorious by the sunshine of heayen 
and the fruits of a people progressive in spite of impediments, we 
are confronted with the fact that for some cause the N EE 
consequent to war are far more pressing than when the battle- 
scarred veterans that wore the blue and those who wore the gray, 
clad in tattered garments, returned to their homes, where, in many 
instances, they found only a heap of stones which once composed a 
chimney to mark the sacred place of their nativity. 

Where there is now an armless sleeve there was then neither arm 
nor sleeve. Then there was a sturdy application of mind and muscle 
by both victor and vanquished, whereas now there is a constant call 
and clamor by many of the victors for money from the public eee 
Then these victors sat around their hearth-stones and feasted the 
souls upon the glories of victory and honor achieved upon a thousand 
battle-fields, while now many of them meet in their annual encamp- 
ments and formulate resolutions demanding larger bounties and more 
of them. While honor is still held forth, yet it serves only as a reason 
why they should be granted a large and constant annuity to compen- 
sate them for a faithful display of patriotism and valor in defense of 
those things which they call their own. 

I do not mean to say that pensions should not be granted in meri- 
torious cases; it is the abuse of the system to which I object. This 
pension business looks to me very much like patriotism gone to seed. 
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It is not in harmony with the patriotism that should characterize 


the American le, The time is at hand when we must either re- 
trench and reform this matter or turn the Government, hide, hoof, 
and horn, oyer to the Grand Army of the Republic. 

But this is not all. It is claimed that we must keep up a high tar- 
iff to protect our infant industries. What stra’ creatures we mor- 
tals are. Why, sir, in our Fourth of July orations we are a mighty 

ple, but in our high protective stump-speeches we are as grass- 
oppers compared with other nations and people. Let that be as it 
may, the fact remains that there are none clothed with more potent 
prer than the magnates and kings of the leading enterprises and 
dustries of our country. It is loudly claimed that a strong cen- 
tralization of government and combinations of men and money are 
indispensable to our growth in power and wealth, and that our al- 
ready developed wealth under this high protective system is an in- 
disputable evidence of its great benefits, 

1 know our great corporations have grown to be almost incredibly 
wealthy, but I am like the boy who knew that millers always have 
fat hogs, but there was a question in his mind as to whose corn 
they were fattened on. It is true that combinations of. men and 
money in some instances are necessary, and in all instances could be 
turned to the mutual advantage of all concerned, which is more or 
less the ease with some of our corporations, but those cases are far 
less numerous than those where the contrary effect is seen and felt. 

The natural tendency of wealth is to accumulate rather than to 
disseminate, The attractive powers of strong combinations are too 
great for those of lesser magnitude and magnetism. The magnetism 
of these powerful combinations or trusts, created and fos by this 
high protective system, isso great that all the small industries which 
in their nature are necessarily uncombinable by the many who are 
aged in them are made to suceumb to superior power, and their 

tance is being rapidly absorbed and utilized by the few to the 
utter impoveri, ofthe many. There can be no valid objection 
to that character of national wealth that brings prosperity and hap- 
r alike to all its industries and people, but a law which corsti- 
tes robbers of one class of people and victims of another is unholy 
and unclean, and must in the end prove a curse to the greater num- 


su 


r. 

The elaim that this system is the highway to prosperity and wealth 
to the ple generally is absurd. I had as soon advocate a practi- 
eal realization of perpetual motion as that a people are made rich by 
taxing them. With thethousands of farms all over our great North- 
west and South that are under heavy mortgage the indications are that 
in a very few years the condition of our farmers will be less tolera- 
ble than those of Ireland to-day. Without relief our farmers are des- 
tined soon to become in little better condition than mere hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. Many are at this time practically under 
the entire control of corporate money power. Their farm produc- 
tions are almost worthless; they have to pay stiff prices for all they 
buy; their farms in many instances are paar Nn or all they would 
bring on the market, and as soon as they fail to pay the annual in- 
terest foreclosure will follow and this country will realize a convul- 
sion that will shake it from center to circumference, 

It is denied that high taxes or tariff is the cause of this depressing 
state of affairs. Supposing that to be true, the fact still remains 
that this first and most indispensable e is in a most deplorable 
condition. Is it not pertinent to inquire why this is so? there 
not a cause? Is it not true that many of the leading products of 
our farms are sold upon our home markets at prices governed by 
foreign markets? 

It is claimed in behalf of this system that we want to establish a 
home market, Why, Mr. Chairman, this 1 can not be made 
a market. We are not a consuming people, e are a producing 
people. Wecan double our population and still produce twice as 
much as could be possibly consumed from a home market, With 
equal access to the markets of the world we are capable of becoming 
the greatest producing country on the globe, and of establishing a 
trade with other nations that would surely bring liberal prosperity 
to us, and at the same time be no disadvantage to them. But we 
may not expect privileges in their markets so long as we charge 
them so much for the privilege of ours. A liberal charge for this 

rivilege is necessary and proper, but whether that be little or much 
t finally turns out that our own people have it to pay. Therefore 
it stands to reason that the more we charge the more we have to 


pay. s 
The law that forces us to pay fora privilege to foreigners to do busi- 
ness in our ports practically excludes us from theirs. And not only 
begs bas it enables our own manufacturers to charge us a royal bonus 
for the high privilege of buying of them. Sir, as one’s mind contem- 
plates the iniquities of this blasting system he is almost moved to 
curse the day in which it was born, Necessary tax isa burden upon 
any people and unnecessary tax is a curse, to make the best of it. I 
am in favor of all legitimate protection which may be aftorded by the 
tariff system of taxation, but even that much above a tariff for revenue 
“only may be, and doubtless would be, as far as possible so turned in 
its effects as to damage certain industries and sections of country. 
We must and ought to be willing to accept the result of a tariff 
for revenue only, but we may not and should not tolerate a continu- 
ation of the present provisions, nor those now proposed. In devis- 


ing a system of protective legislation we should not look alone to 
the manufacturer for the most vital effects; they are not located in 
that quarter. They appertain to the consumer, especially those ex- ` 
pected to maintain a home market. [Applause.] Any legislation 
which tends to enrich one class of our citizens and to impoverish an- 
other is both unwise and unrighteous. And no one can stand in the 
face of the condition of our country to-day and say that such is not 
the case in our midst under existing law. hile we have many mill- 
ionaires, yet we have none who became so by toiling upon the farm 
or in the workshop. 

The very fact that any one man becomes a millionaire, even ina 
liletime, through advantages offered him in man turing, is con- 
clusive evidence that those advantages are illegitimate. Our motto 
should ever be ‘justice to all with special favors to none.” It is one 
thing to claim what trusts conld do and quite another thing to ob- 
serve what they are doing. No one denies that they might be of 
great benefit to the people generally, but do they work to that effect ? 

Does the spirit of — our own hearts teach us that men so 
love their fellow-men as to create trusts of every conceivable char- 
acter and upon every substantial commodity for their special benefit? 
Do we not know that it is the natural disposition of man to look out 
for himself? This is natural, and with the use of legitimate means 
is proper and right. But in this day, when nearly babe! dpa has 
its imitations as well as its adulterations, many of which are legal- 
ized by law, whereby the whole course of nature is being super- 
seded by fraudulent impositions of the grossest character, it is high 
time that we stop and examine the inner 1 of our trade 
and the character and quality of our merchandise, if, peradventure, 
we may find room to repent and return to our first love, and do the 
first works. 

I am of the opinion that we are as liable to do ourselves harm as 
others are to harm us. We need protection for ourselves as against 
our own ple. While we have been maintaining high walls set 
up around us to protect ourselves against other nations and le, 
our own manufacturers, like little foxes, have crept into our vine- 
yards and spoiled the tender vines which were full of fruit, until to- 
day we find ourselves almost helpless, or quite so, in the coils of tho 
various trusts now in force and operation in the land. 

There is scarcely anything that is not either directly or indirect] 
controlled by one. Some of the most liberal nts of heaven, whic 
from their natural and abundant existence should be freely received 
by all as they are freely given, are hedged about and controlled in 
their distributions by then. If it were possible these despoilers of 
many of the God-given privileges and comforts with which we have 
hitherto been blessed would bring the very water we drink, the air 
we breathe, and the sunshine which lights up the world under their 
management and distribution. 2 

Unless something can be done to prevent these combinations of 
men aud money 5 allow the free course of competition, many of 
the leading industries among the farmers of the West and South, 
whereby the necessary circulation of money has been hitherto largely 
maintained, will become things of the past, with nothing now in 
view to take their place. Prominent among these is that of cattle- 
raising. In other and better days, when trusts were unknown, cattle- 
3 sought the cattle, whereas now the raiser has to apply to tho 

uyer. 

Surely there never was a time when the truth of the saying that 
“ competition is the life of trade” was more fully demonstrated than 
now. Unless this matter of trusts can be broken up, the producer, 
and in many instances the consumer, will be brought into a state 
of subjugation and servitude almost too painful to contemplate, and 
the lawmakers of our country will be responsible for the conse- 
quences. ‘The law should not stand in the way of the natural regu- 
lation of trade according to the law of supply and demand. 

If protection is purely American, and therefore democratic, I can 
not see why we can not as well have international protection as any 
other. If we survive the ravages of our own people we need have no 
fears from other quarters, even in the absence of all protection. 

There is no better way to correct international abuses and bring 
prosperity alike to all our people than to establish and maintain a lib- 
eral intercourse through the channels of commerce with othernations, 
But if our monopolists are to be as fish that feed upon fish, they 
need not leave their native land in quest of prey, at least until the 
shall have consumed all but themselves, and then been consume 
one by another until the greater one shall stand and weep becanse 
there is nothing left with which to satisfy his greed for gain. 

These channels of manufacture and trade have become so corrupt 
that when we consider that many of those at the heads of these firms 
profess to be worshipers of the living and true God we deserve 
to blush when we claim for this nation superior enlightenment. 

There is scarcely anything produced in this country that is free from 
adulteration, and many things which are branded purely this are 
found to be purely that. The man who can produce the best coun- 
terfeit is the most successful in business. I would not charge the 
spirit of such things to the tariff system, but it has surely paved the 
way for its operations. 

And when we talk of enacting laws to check these vices we are 
mewii one argument for either of the two ways in which it is to 
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When we would reduce the tariff, and thus bring about a whole- 
some competition, it is claimed that we must keep up a high tariff 
to protect our industries; and when we would enact laws to break 
up and prevent trusts, and thereby create as much as is ible the 
needed competition in our home markets, that is claimed to be un- 
constitutional. If these claims are both correct, then we are in- 
deed hopelessly beyond redemption. 

If protection simply fostered legitimate industries if would admit 
of acne reason for its continuance to some degree, but it throws pro- 
tection around those industries which tend to destroy legitimate 
business as well, 

Until all those engaged in the varied industries of our country 
shall have agreed to come to the closest possible margin for needed 
protection, and share alike the advantages and disadvantages which 
might reasonably be expected, we may not expect reconciliation be- 
tween them, nor the prosperity that might as well fill our land. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not the only piece of legislation which has 
been so insidiously turned from that for which it was designed and 
enacted to fill the coffers of a favored few to the great perplexity and 
injury of the many. I refer, sir, to the internal-revenue system, 
than which a more odious, demoralizing, and condemnable system 
was never devised by an enlightened and free people. It has proved 
to be one of the most fruitful sources of depravity and corruption of 
any law of its kind since the days when the publicans gathered taxes 
from the children of Israel to fill the treasury of Rome. 

If the Darwinian theory be true the Republicans of to-day must 
surely be a reproduction of the publicans of that day. There is at 
least a very striking resemblance. 

The people do not grant that it is right to so unreasonably dis- 
eriminate against a legitimate industry, and will not be satisfied 
until this law is repealed. They certainly have the right to eom- 
plain at such diserimination and to demand release from such un- 
just treatment. If they are doomed to the payment of the tax they 
surely ought to haye wise and wholesome regulations forits collection. 

By what manner of constitutional right do the people of one 
section of the country impose u those of another this law and 
these obnoxious regulations which have inaugurated such numer- 
ous and varied plagues which have so har: and tormented them 
almost beyond endurance for more than twenty-five long years? The 
fact that this law discriminates in favor of large distilleries, making 
monopolies of them, to the utter extermination of small ones in 
point of profit, is a sufficient reason for its repeal. 

Large distillers, as a rule, are not in favor of its repeal because of 
the advantage afforded them by it. I have the honor, sir, of repre- 
senting a reasonable and a consistent people, who do not wish to re- 
ceive all and grant porig: They are a truly loyal people and are 
ever ready and willing to bear their full share of the burdens inci- 
dent to the support of the Government, and to do it without mur- 
mur or complaint; but they are not willing to give all and receive 
nothing. Neither are they willing to be cursed for all time by that 
which adds nothing whatever to the support of the Government. 
The iniquity of this sin of which they have a right to complain adds 
nothing to the amount of tax. 

Sir, the grounds of complaint by these people are so evidently 
reasonable and just that I am persuaded that none but a certain 
species of fanatics could possibly presume to contend for their con- 
tinuance in force. Another iniquitous feature of this law is that it 
furnishes unprincipled men an opportunity to lurk in the dark and 
charge innocent men with implication in erime and thereby reap 
gain from the Government at the expense of their persecuted victims. 

The true spirit and principle of law exact no impossible course of 
life, nor do they impose unbearable burdens. Their first assump- 
tion is that all men are honest, followed with the idea of probable 
ri frag They hold all men innocent of crime until the contrary 
has been established. Their pains and penalties apply to the trans- 

r only, and upon him justice demands their infliction. 

But, Mr. Chairman, such isnot the case with this law. It assumes 
that no man is truly honest to himself, faithful to his country, nor 
loyal to his Government. It throws around its subject all the pre- 
cantions that can be drawn from the better principles of honesty, 
trut and conscientiousness, and confirms them with an oath. 
And to these it adds the earthly goods and chattels of its subject and 
likewise confirmsthem. Not satisfied with these, if demands of him 
to bring in his neighbors and they and their property are bound; 
and in certain eases it yet is not satisfied. It goesout and appoints 
a number of other men, and sends them there to do the honest thing 
in a general supervision of the work, 

Being still desirous that no precaution shall be spared in the en- 
forcements of its dictates and preservation of its chastity, it appoints 
seven other spirits, which in many instances are, if possible, more 
wicked than itself, and unless that man is overinduced by force of 
surrounding circumstances and the impending dangers which lurk in 
the way to admit these vigilants of the law into a kind of copart- 
nership, his last state is almost certain to be worse than the first. 

Sir, in attempting to picture the true inwardness of this odious im- 

ition upon humanity, its character, blackened by the smoke of 
ts own mouth, rises before me in such hideous forms as to almost 
deter me from a faithful discharge of my duties upon this floor. Iam 
almost persuaded in my own mind that a true description of the de- 
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een ces of this nefarious system, and the manner in which 

it is now being m: in my section of the country, and the moral = 
status of its officers, from the chief marshal down, would seriously 

affect the hitherto unshaken confidence in which I may be held by 

gentlemen on this floor. 7 

For the sake of my country and my people, and the love which I 
have for them and for the sake of all t is pure, holy, and good, 
Į could wish that the intimations already made were in no sense true. 
But, sir, the half has not been told. 

This system is made, at least in its management, a disgrace to our 
eountry, a lasting reflection upon those who enacted it, and a barn- 
ing shame upon those who persist in its continued existence, espe- 
cially under the present regulations, 

If we must have this law, why not simply put the manufacturer as 
upon his oath and under bond to render a true report of what he 
makes? Some one may be ready to say that he would not make a : 
correct report. Whosaid he would not? It can not be truthfully 
said that he would not from the fact he has never had an opportunity . 
to do so, and no man may dare suspect the honesty of another until 
the 3 appears. The man who is always ready to suspect and 
prejudge men might well be suspected himself. If a man upon 

is honor, under oath and under bond, will not render to the Gov- 
ernment a correct report, he will not do it under any other circum- 
eher bett to prostitute the h. tegrit a 

There is no better way to itute the honor, in ity, and ve- 
racity of a people than to pats laws and regulations governin their 
actions in the legitimate pursuits of life, which do not re them 
as possessing the free exercise of such qualities. In the better days 
of the history of our country, when equal rights and privileges before 
the law were accorded to all men, in those localities adapted to 
fruit-culture, men had their orchards and vineyards, and distilled 
from the fruits what they would, where they would, and as they 
would, and disposed of the products in keeping with the regulations 
of society, which in many cts were better then than now. 

No enactment of law which requires the vigilance of men with 

shotguns to enforce it ean possibly prove a blessing to its subjects. 
The very presence of such iron-bound restrictions as this law con- 
tains is conclusive evidence to me that the men who enacted it 
knew it was not in harmony with the free institutions of our coun- 
try; that it restricted the citizen in his rights and privileges and 
would not be willingly accepted by him. All men who love their 
country and its institutions regard it to be their privilege as well as 
duty to contribute to the support of the Government, but at the 
same time do not feel willing to grant the Government the right to 
restrict their privileges in the pursuits of life inherited from their 
fathers to fill its coffers, 

Next we come to the consideration of the tax upon tobacco, a pro- 
duction which composed the first and at one time the only 
backs known to our country. While the tax on this comm aii is 
not so demorallzing in its effects as that upon distilled spirits, yet in 
a pecuniary way it is much more serious, from the faet that it affects 
so many more people and a much larger area of country, sections 
peculiarly adapted to this crop, and in many places but little adapted 
to anything else. 

Prior to the war what was then known as the tobacco sections of 
the country were full of beautiful farms, dotted over with elegant | 
mansions, and in many instances were provided with warehonses 
and factories, and the people were thrifty, prosperous, and happy. 

Then the country held its proportion of wealth. Many of the farm- 
ers manufactured their own tobaceo, put it in their wagons, and 
hauled it through the adjoining sections, and sold it as they would, 
and enjoyed the profits, which were generally satisfactory, But 
upon the imposition of the tax upon tobacco t who were able 
to manufacture were generally forced to concentrate in the towns 
or give up the business, 

oncert of action was found to be necessary, to a greater or less 
extent, the result of which has naturally been to draw the wealth 
from the country to the towns, so that the towns have grown to be 
cities, while the country, or much of it, that once blossomed as the 
rose, has become practically worthless. Under this system, contin- 
ued application and close attention to business are indispensable — 
requisites to success, things which the farmer ean not do, These 
manufacturers, as a rule, are di d to hold no advantage over the s 
farmers, but seem willing to allow them the desired relief and con- 
sequent blessings which might acerue to them thereby. 

But no relief can eome to this elass of farmers until Congress shall 
have repealed this tax. Shall we do it and relieve them of this in- 
iquitous burden? Shall we turn away our ears from the truth and 
refuse to hear the petitions of this sorely oppressed class of our citi- 
zens, and in refusing to hear them add insult to their injuries, deride 
their importunities, and curse them in their calamities ? 

It is claimed that these things are luxuries, and therefore ought 
to bear a heavy tax. It is true they are Inxuries, but if we are hold- 4 
ing a tax upon them on that ground we should place the tax di- | 
rectly where the luxuries come in. No one who has ever toiled 4 
in their production and manufacture will admit that there is the 
slightest semblance of luxury about them with respect to these feat- 
5 — The luxury is in their eonsumption, and not in their pro- 

action. 
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On the ee of luxury we must, to be consistent, require those who 
consume these things to first take out license and pay a tax for the 
privilege. Why should the producer be required to pay a tax on 
what he produces because it is a luxury to the consumer? It is 
claimed that the consumer finally pays the tax, which is trae, pro- 
vided it be true that the producer gets as much for his productions 
as he would were there no tax at all, but why not let the consumer 
pay the tax direct and thereby relieve the producer of the iniquitous 
restrictions which are so closely drawn about him to secure the tax! 

The strongest argument that could be made against such a regula- 
tion for the collection of this and the tariff would be that the law 
imposing them could not be kept upon the statute-books, We would, 
no doubt, very soon have a tariff for revenue only, if nothing less 
than that. Sir, these things are no more a luxury to the producer 
than is the rich man’s income a luxury to him. A man who has 
money invested looks to it for an income upon which to live. So do 
these farmers invest their time, labor, and money in the soil and look 
for an income therefrom upon which to live. Therefore, it is as 
much the duty of one man to pay a tax upon the income from his 
money as it is for another to pay it on the income from his labor. 
Could the one be more generous than the other is claimed to be just? 

Why should not those who can spend their hundreds or thousands 
upon a single supper pay a liberal tax upon their incomes? Should 
this Congress novia contemplate such a law, these lobbies would 
be running over with the money barons of the country, and the 
walls of this Capitol would be made hot by their burning protest 
against such an enactment; but these poor farmers are not able to 
come here to enter their protest against the wrongs im upon 
them, and would not be able to stay were they here, but they have 
sent us here to make it forthem; and shall we not do it? How 
many of us are honored with seats on this floor through the suf- 
frages of the farmers? 

our conventional platforms and on every husting and at every 
cross-road we assured them that we would do all we could to relieve 
them and enhance their interest, and are we doingit? Will the 
same law that has brought them down to the valley of the shadow 
of poverty now bring sunshine and plenty to their homes and 


raise them again! 

Are we going upon the old adage ‘that the hair of the dog will 
cure the bite?” Shall we allow our sensibilities to remain untouched 
by the appeal of these sons of toil for just and fair dealing? Shall 
we not speedily fly to their relief, redress their grievances, restore 
to them their liberties, and turn again the tide of prosperity in 
their direction. 

Do we not hear a yoice from the farmers calling for relief? Yes; 
we hear it, and for twenty-five long years have we heard it, and we 
will continue to hear it, louder and stronger, until it will swell to a 
volume that will one day sweep over this and like a ry awed 1 
whose thunderings will be so terrible that many will be calling for 
a shield to hide them from the face and fury of this invincible host. 
If we would avert this storm, and perchance calamity, we must act, 
and act quickly and effectually. 

Is there no avenue through which relief may come to these op- 

ressed ones? Is there no power by which they may be rescued 
m those made strong and oppressive by sanction of law? Shall 
this land of ours be turned into a howling wilderness and the inhab- 
itants be made to cry in the desert for bread? Our fathers, whose 
watchword was liberty, designed that this country should ever be 
tt the home of the brave and the land of the free,” and that the full- 
ness of its blessings should be shared equally by each of their sons 
and daughters. 

The object for which the law imposing an extra rate of tariff duty 
and the internal-revenue tax was enacted has long since been ac- 
complished and the people demand its repeal, which should be done. 
Under a wise, prudent, and economical administration a great re- 
duction of revenues could be made, and a consequent blessing would 
flow out unto the people. Under the present proceedings in the dis. 
tribution of the public money we can not expect reduction of taxes, 
but a steady increase, with a corresponding increase in demands for 
money from the Treasury, and an increase in extravagance in re- 
sponse to these demands. 

A revenue beyond that required to meet the legitimate demands 
of the Government under an economical administration breeds con- 
tempt for true statesmanship, encourages extravagance, makes cor- 
rupt politicians, a rich Government, and a poor people, [Applause. ] 

r. DINGLEY. This debate has proceeded upon the assumption 
that muriate, carbonate, and sulphate of ammonia, to which the para- 
raph in the bill under consideration refers, are used in the manu- 
3 of the various kinds of fertilizers, and hence that the ſarmers 
are directly interested in this provision. I regret to say, in view of the 
debate that has taken place, that this assumption is contrary to the fact, 
[Langhter.] Neither carbonate, muriate, nor sulphate of ammonia is 
used at allin the manufacture of fertilizers, because they are too valu- 
able for that purpose. They are used for other purposes, according to 
the statement of the late Mr. Randall, who gave the subject an elabo- 
rate consideration and who had gone into the history of several kinds 
of acids. Muriate of ammonia, the kind that is usually imported into 
this country, is used by electricians and galvanizers, and not by the 
farmers at all. The sulphate of ammonia, which is imported toa small 
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extent, is used by alum-makers and soda-makers and for medicinal 


purposes. 

Now, the question has arisen with reference to the proposition to 
slightly increase the ad valorem rate of duty as to whether it is justi- 
fiable or not. When this duty of 10 per cent. on muriate of ammonia 
was originally imposed not a pound was manufactured in this country. 
The price was 20 cents per pound. The pe given at that time, 
when the price was 20centsa pound, was from 1} to 2 cents a pound, and 
under that protection the manufacture of these articles, muriate and 
sulphate of ammonia, was commenced in this country. The establish- 
ment of these industries in this country speedily reduced the price from 
20 cents to 12 cents a pound and this price has been reduced recently 
to 7} cents a pound. 

Gentlemen will observe that so long as the foreign price was 15 cents a 
pound the protective duty of 10 per cent. was 1} cents per pound, which 
was suflicient protection to encourage the manufacture of the article in 
America. But when, by the manufacture of the article in this country, 
the price was reduced to 7} cents a pound—5} cents a pound being the 
undervalued invoice value—then the duty was reduced from 1} to $ cent 
a pound, and when this reduction took place, in consequence of compe- 
tition in this country, the duty of 10 per cent. gave only one-third as 
much protection as formerly, and was not sufficient to enable our pro- 
ducers togo on satisfactorily, Why? Because the evidence shows that 
the labor employed in the manufacture in this country is paid two and 
one-half times what is paid by similar manufacturers in foreign coun- 
tries, and hence that the protection of three-fourths ofa cent a pound, as 
provided in this bill (less than one-half of what 10 per cent. formerly 
gave), is necessary to carry on the manufacture here and secure to the 
consumer a large reduction in the price that followed the building up of 
similar manufactures in this country. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I would like to ask the gentleman why it is that 
you have increased the duty on carbonate of ammonia from 20 to 28} 
per cent., when, as a matter of fact, $39,900 was the value of the total 
import of last year? Does it not already amount virtually to an ex- 
clusion? ; 

Mr. DINGLEY. Year before last there were nearly a million of 
pounds imported. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Only 650,000 pounds of the carbonate of am- 


monia. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But, as a matter of fact, it is found that the im- 
porters import all of these articles under the name of the article on 
which the lowest duty is placed. 

And therefore if there is to be protection at any one point if must 
be at three points in order to cover the productive industries of this 
country. 

Mr. McMILLIN. But it is raised more on that than on any of the 
others. The greatest raise is in this section. I think there was only 
$39,000 worth imported, and there is a greater increase on this than 
on the next item in the schedule, of which there was $125,000 worth 
imported. Now, if that is the effect of protection why is it that there 
isa greater increase in the one in which there was the least importation ? 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. The 
question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BLAND. I move to strike out the last word. 

I notice that this item is claimed to be a fertilizer or capable of bei 
so utilized. Underthe existing law it is now taxed at 10 per cent. 
yalorem. The proposed law is to make it three-fourths of a cent a 
pound specific duty. The object, I suppose, is to prevent the importa- 
tion of this commodity and to drive the value above what it is now. 
It is estimated that the specific duty of three-fourths of a cent per 
pound will amount to 14.18 ad valorem, The amount received last 
year was $12,593. Under the proposed bill it will be $17,861, an in- 
erease of nearly 50 per cent. The argument of the gentleman from 
Maine is in harmony with the whole theory that we hear upon this 
subject of protection from that side of the House. The gentleman 
claims that by the adding of 10 cents duty levied upon this article two 
factories were established in this country, the result of which was 
greatly to reduce the value of ammonia in this country. 

Now, if the fact of the establishment of two factories has greatly re- 
duced the value in this country what is the necessity of increasing that 
duty? If we have proceeded so admirably under the present law, if 
we are doing well enough with only 10 per cent, ad valorem, why in- 
crease it to 15 per cent, ad valorem? J can not understand the reason 
of that unless it is to establish an absolutely prohibitive rate of duty, 
so that we may add to the enormous list of trusts in this country an- 
other trust, the ammonia trust; and a year from now we will want to 

another trust bill against this ammonia trust, which is not covered 
by the bill already passed. So that gentlemen are never satisfied, 
When we establish a duty they claim that we have poe under 
that and have reduced the value of the article on which the duty was 
levied, and then they come in and want to increase the duty without 
any excuse or pretext whatever to justify it. 
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What I want the gentleman from Maine, or any other tleman 
upon that side of the House who advocates this item or this bill to tell 
this House and this country is, why the duty is levied upon the article 
while in the same breath they admit that the duty already ice iy, Bias 
brought about a reduction in the value, and these two companies have 
performed this great service to the country. Why not proceed in that 
way? Why do you want to raise the duty, unless it is to give them 
full control of the markets of this country? And if the raising of the 
duty on an article is simply to cheapen the article, then why not go on 
and do so all along the line? Let us establish a protective tariff in 
harmony with that, and levy duties on everything so high that it will 
be impossible to import a single article. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH] awhile ago ex- 
plained some of the items of this bill on the theory that we are in 
favor of a tarift for revenue, and for revenue only, and that he was in 
favor of a tariff-protective system. 

Well, now, Mr. Chairman, if protection is good at all, the more you 
have of it the better. The more protection you get certainly the richer 
you will get. If to tax everything you consume and get from foreign 
countries is to make us richer, why the higher the protection the bet- 
ter it will be; increase the protection and then have done with the 
whole business. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘That motion is pending. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Is the gentleman on the other side of the ques- 

i 9 


ion? 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is unable to say. 
(Mr. O’FERRALL withholds his remarks for revision, See Appen- 


Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I wish to make a statement in 
reply to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND]. An examination 
will show that the duty proposed in this bill is very much less than the 
duty imposed by the act under which this industry has grown up. It 
is only about 60 per cent. of the duty by which the industry was en- 
couraged, so that the statement that we have increased the protection 
under which this industry grew up is not well founded. 

Mr. BLAND. The gentleman is simply mistaken or else the esti- 
mates are all wrong. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, in this wilderness 
of irrelevancy a single word as to the amendment itself. [Laughter.] 
The amendment is proposed, it is said, in the interestof the farming 
classes. The fact is that these articles are very largely used, especially 
sal-ammoniac, for the purpose of keeping the batteries going that are 
used in telegraphing, and this amendment of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, instead of being in favor of the farmers of the country, is inaid 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company. 

The question was taken on the amendment of Mr. MCMILLIN; and it 
was rejected—ayes 62, noes 82. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Borax, crude, or borate of soda or borate Of lime, 3 cents per pound; refined 
borax, 5 cents per pound. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 

Amend by striking out, in the fourth line, the word flve“ and inserting in 


leu thereof three; so that it will read: Refined borax, 3cents a pound.” 
Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. It was shown, Mr. Speaker, by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Morrow] in yesterday’s discussion that to 


boil down and crystallize borax out of the materials when they are fur- 
nished costs 16 cents a hundred pounds. I asked him if such were the 
case, if I, or you, or anybody else could make borax out of the materials 
furnished at 16 cents per hundred pounds, how much it would cost the 
ple in California and in Nevada, who have the materials furnished 

y a kind Providence free of charge; but that question has not yet been 
eee He also informed the House that my company were pur- 

TAX. 

Now, Iam confident that flesh and blood revealed that to thee,” and 
Iam sure that the representative of the combination or syndicate of 
eight or ten companies is close at hand; that, if the gentleman had de- 
sired, he could have stated what it cost to boil down borax and concen- 
trate and crystallize it on the Pacific coast. I contended, yesterday, 
Mr, Chairman, upon authentic authority, tbat it cost them 2 cents a 
pound, butI have since learned that it costs them only a dollar anda 
quarter a hundred. So much forthat. They have also stated, what 
I hardly believe, that borax costs to produce in Europe 4 cents a pound. 
Now, with our new tariff provision in this bill and considering that 
they can not sell this foreign borax without a profit and the cost of 
freight, it will bring the price up to 8 cents. . Therefore these compa- 
niesare protected up to the price of 8 cents per pound on an article costing 
2 cents, as has not been denied. This leaves the syndicate in the en- 
ras of a profit of 1000 per cent.; and I ask the House whether that 

not enou 

Mr. V EVER. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to make this ob- 


servation. We know by actual experience in California that until we 
began to develop this industry and to produce refined borax out of the 
crude article we were subject entirely to the monopoly of a foreign 
com and its associates on this side of the water, and we paid = 
larly from 25 to 30 cents a pound for the borax. But we began to de- 
velop that industry and to show that we could supply ourown market, 
and then competition was provoked, and this foreign company ran down 
the price of borax to a point beyond which the parties engaged in the 
industry could not sustain themselves, As soon as this home produc- 
tion is destroyed through the operation of the extra capital wielded by 
these companies—what connection my friend from Missouri [Mr. NIED- 
RINGHAUS] may have with themI do not know—as soon as that com- 
petition is destroyed, then we will be liable to be forced back to the 
old price of 25 to 30 cents again. 

The gentleman says the cost of the production of the refined article 
in Europe is about 4 cents a pound, and according to his account we can 
produce it in California for $1.25 per hundred pounds. I do not know 
where he gets hisinformation. Thatstatement appears to mean absurd- 
ity upon its face. How persons going to that arid region—those alkali 
plains, difficult of access, to and from which the cost of transportation is 
excessively high—can produce the refined article of borax from the erude 
material there found at $1.25 per hundred pounds I can not under- 
stand. But, Mr. Chairman, even if that were approximately true, if 
the article were so cheaply produced in that distant region of the country 
where there are no agricultural products, if the manufactured article 
were actually on hand there, the price would rise to probably 8 cents 
a pound before it could reach the manufactory of my friend from Mis- 


With the rate provided in this bill, here is an American industry 
that can be sustained, and we owe it to ourselves that we should sus- 
tain it. It is a principle, which we on this side of the House undertake 
to observe, that true independence requires we should not resort to 
er ca countries for articles which we can manufacture and produce 
at home. 

To adopt the amendment proposed by my friend from Missouri would 
be a direct blow at an industry which we have demonstrated can be 
successfully prosecuted in this country at a reasonable cost, furni 
the product at a lower figure than it has ever been furnished by the 
foreign producer. The amendment proposed would operate directly 
for the protection of the foreign producer and directly t the 
American industry, which would be broken down for the benefit of the 
producer abroad. It is our duty to stand by our own industries and 
our own productions. 

Mr. MORROW. Mr. Chairman, the objection of the gentleman 
from Missouri to the amount of this duty comes from him, I under- 
stand, as a consumer 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. MORROW. As president of the St. Louis Stamping Company. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS, We do not buy one-half per cent. of the 


output. 

Mr. MORROW, That may be very true, for it is a fact that our 
people sell to the pottery establishments of New Jersey; and it is in 
point to say that in the Fiftieth Congress the representatives of that 
New Jersey industry told us they desired the borax industry should 
be protected in order that they might have the benefits of the com 
tition of the local producers of borax on the Pacific coast with the for- 
eign product coming from Tuscany and other placesin Europe in keep- 
ing down the price. r 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. What was the amount of the 
home production of borax last year? 

Mr. MORROW. About 10,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. What was the amount of im- 
ported borax ? 

Mr. MORROW. Last year about 5,000 pounds of refined borax. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. other words, the duty of 
5 cents is absolutely prohibitory. 

Mr. MORROW. Not at all, because there is brought in here from 
Europe, under the designation of commercial boracic acid, an article 
from which under the present tariff rate of 4 cents a pound the refined 
borax of commerce can be manufactured at a profit. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. What is the amount of the 
importation of boracic acid? 

Mr. MORROW. Of commercial boracic acid, about 625,000 pounds, 
out of which can be manufactured 1,000,000 pounds of refined or com- 
mercial borax. ; 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. And that article this bill puts 
up to 5 cents, 

Mr. MORROW. No, sir; the tariff is the same as that which has 
prevailed since 1883. We propose that it remain as it is under the ex- 
isting law. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Is any borax produced except 
by the single corporation which produces it in California? 

Mr. MORROW. There are sixteen corporations producing borax. 
Prats BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Of course it is not a syn- 

icate ?” 

Mr. MORROW. - I desire to say there is no trust 


souri and become available. 
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Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Itcan not be possible that it 
is a syndicate. 

Mr. MORROW. Itis said that there are a number of these persons 
or firms engaged in this production who have joined themselves to- 
gether in an agreement that they will produce only what the market 
requires. Whether that is true or not, I do not know. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. What was the very fine phrase 
which my friend just used? He said, I belive, that certain persons 
had joined themselves under an agreement not to produce more than 
the market required.“ 

Mr. MORROW. I am not concerning myself about fine phrases.“ 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. That is what we call a 
trust.“ is it not? 

Mr. MORROW. The gentleman from Kentucky can furnish us with 
fine phrases; and I am sure they will be instructive and certainly 
always entertaining. All I am trying to do is, in a feeble way, possi- 
bly, to convey to the House the real facts with reference to the produc- 
tion of borax. There is no trust; there is no monopoly in this industry. 
‘There are some sixteen corporations altogether engaged in it; and it 
has been stated that there are a few that have agreed that they shall 
supply only what the market requires. But that does not affect the 
others. When, two years ago, the Mills bill was before the House, it so 
affected this industry that one of the large producers went to the wall, 
and the product which he had on hand, 350 tons, was sold on the mar- 
ket, the price going down to 6 or6} cents, A portion of that lot, I be- 
lieve, was bought and sent to England and used in the pottery estab- 
lishments; but subsequently an equal amount was returned to the 
United States and brought in as a domestic product free of duty. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Is it not practically true that 
the market for borax in America is controlled by a certain number of 
corporations who have entered into what my friend calls“ an agree- 
ment and that foreign competition is practically prohibited by reason 
of thisduty on boracic acid and the expense of converting it into borax ? 

Mr. MORROW. No, sir; that is not so. There are, as I have said, 
* sixteen corporations in the country engaged in this line of production, 
and certainly six, eight, or ten—about half the number—have nothing 
whatever to do with the others in the agreement I have mentioned. 
But what I wish to impress upon the gentleman from Kentucky is this: 
I insist that whatever agreement may have been made with reference 


to the amount of supply there were importations of commercial boracic |. 


acid to the amount of about 625,000 pounds last year, which is placed 

upon the market in competition with our own product. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Will the gentleman allow me to correct him? 
There were 686,000 pounds of boracic acid imported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. Is there not a minuté or two left? 
(Laughter. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has expired. 


pve O’FERRALL withholds his remarks for revision. See Appen- 
dix. 


Mr. MORROW. Mr. Chairman, I makea pro forma amendment for 
the purpose of resuming the subject about which I have just been ad- 
dressing the committee. 

‘Che gentleman from Missouri [Mr. NreEpRINGHAUS], as a representa- 
tive of an industry in his district or representing a district where this 
question is one of interest to himself or to his constituents, it matters 
not which, asks that this duty on refined borax, which has been 5 cents 
a pound since 1883, but was 10 cents a pound before the reduction of 
1883—asks to have it reduced to 3 cents a pound and put upon the same 
footing as crude borax, thereby allowing no protection to the refiners 
of borax in the United States. I desire to call his attention to some 
facts in connection with the matter. He is en in the manufacture 
of an article not only protected by a patent, but also protected by the 
duty imposed by law. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS, Yes; 45 per cent. 

Mr. MORROW. Forty-five and 50 per cent. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. No; only 45. 

Mr. MORROW. In this bill, in schedules 175 and 176, I finda duty 
on iron and steel sheets, and I presume the gentleman had these pro- 
visions inserted for the benefit of his Industries or the industries he 
represents: 

Tron or steel sheets, plates, wares, or articles, enameled or glazed with vitre- 
ous glasses, 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

Iron or steel sheets, plates, wares, or articles, enameled or glazed as above 
with more than one color, or ornamented, 50 per cent. ad valorem, 

We find an explanatory table on the opposite side of the page, show- 
ing that these two provisions are inserted for the first time, At this 
time enameled or glazed work is protected by the ordinary 45 per cent. 


duty. 

Now, I submit that it comes with bad from gentlemen repre- 
senting a protected industry tocomplain of the present rate of duty on 
borax, w. is here protected by an average of not exceeding 40 per 
cent. ad valoremn. In 1883 the rate of duty was the equivalent of 41.29; 
in 1884 it was 21.67; in 1885 it was 29.27; in 1886, 30.05; in 1887, 


42.49; in 1888, 39.21, and in 1889, 41.26 per cent. Now, my friend 
from Missouri ought not to com) of the low protection given to one 
of the materials entering into his manufactured product, but should be 
satisfied with the protection he has on his industries, with 45 per cent. 
duty and the probability of increase to 50 per cent. on some articles, 
and also by the patent of the Government of the United States, which 
protects him in a monopoly for seventeen years. The protection we 
get here is Jess than the ave given to the other industries of the 
country under existing law and under the provisions of this bill, and as 
we have shown that our production has been for the benefit of con- 
sumers we submit that the present rate of duty on refined borax should 
be continued if not increased, : 

Mr. McMILLIN. Will my friend permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. MORROW. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I believe he stated, in response to a question, that 
the product was about 10,000, 000 pounds. 2 

Mr. MORROW. Ten million pounds of borax. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Now, as there is only 5,642 pounds imported, I 
will ask him if the present duty is not virtually prohibitory ? 

Mr. MORROW, The gentleman from Tennessee, if he had listened 
to my previous remarks, would have understood that the competition 
that we have is with boracie acid, which is the foundation of and enters 
into the production of borax. The foreign product of boracic acid 
comes from the springs of Tuscany, owned by the Duke de Ladrell. 
The production of boracic acid is not carried on in this country, but the 
importation last year was nearly 700,000 pounds. This boracic acid is 
used in the production of refined borax, and this manufactured borax 
is placed in competition with our crude and refined borax. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. Not one pound of it. 

Mr. MORROW. When it is combined with soda, we have, as I have 
shown, refined borax; and that is the article that we compete with in 
addition to the imported refined borax that comes in and appears upon 
this schedule. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, these three articles, commercial boracic acid, 
pure boracic acid, and refined borax, are imported from Europe, and it 
is the competition brought about by our production of borax that has 
brought down the price of borax in the market. 

Mr. HEARD. What proportion of the product now consumed in 
this country is foreign and what proportion domestic? 

Mr. MORROW. We produce about 10,000,000 pounds of borax. 
There were imported to this country about 700,000 pounds of boracic 
acid last year, 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. How much borax? 

Mr. MORROW. Boracic acid is about 38 per cent. of refined borax, 
as shown by the statement of General Rosecrans, which I read yester- 


day. 

Mr. HEARD. About what is that equivalent to in borax? 

Mr. MORROW. The importation of 700,000 pounds of boracic acid 
is equivalent to a million and a half pounds of borax, or perhaps more 
nearly to 2,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. HEARD. Then it would be equivalent to about one-eighth, 
probably, of the entire product consumed in this country ? 

Mr. MORROW. Probably; the importation of 700,000 pounds of 
boracic acid would be the equivalent of about 2,000,000 pounds of com- 
mercial borax, 

Mr. HEARD. Ont of a total of 10,000,000, or about one-fifth ? 

Mr. MORROW. Les. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. I move to strike ont the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from California kindly charges mo 
with genius. (Laughter. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. The gentleman did not make 
ont his case, 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS, Now, I do not know whether the gentle- 
man has been thus assailed, nor do I know whether he is charged with 
having any genius, nor that he has everadded anything to the peace or 
the comfort of mankind. [Laughter.] x 

I have asked him questions and he has not answered a single one. 
When I asked him how much borax was imported, of which notasingle 
pound has been imported, he answers so much boracic acid, which is 
necessary for the potters of this country, and they have been told that 
if they did not accept this duty then they would have nothing to expect. 
They told me that I could make it, if I had the material, for 16 cents 
a hundred pounds, How much more does it cost you to make it if you 
have the materials free? They charge me with a protection of 45 per 
cent, on the foreign goods, and here I am asking in his favor and im- 
ploring this House to fix a rate of duty by which he can make 400 per 
cent. before any foreign competition can touch him. Now, gentlemen 
on my own side, who see the igs Sey condition of these things, try to 
draw out the committee, but they know nothing about it. But now 
you can not plead SRE 

Tam ae ia olitics; just beginning. 

Mr. MORROW. You have made a pretty good beginning. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. How can f go before the people for whom 
Te ANET I do not legislate for myself. Iam representing 250,- 

people. 
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Mr. MASON. How many did you say? 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. And we heve one of the most important 
manufacturing districts in the United States. How can I and you go 
to them as honest men and say that we did not give you an opportunity 
to make 400 per cent. when we asked for what we are asking for now? 

Mr. MASON. How many people did you say there were? 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. Two hundred and fifty thousand. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 


[Mr. O'FEERRALL addressed the committee. His remarks will ap- 
pear hereafter. ] 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. OFERRALL. I ask unanimous consent that I may be permit- 
ted to conclude my remarks now. Otherwise I shall conclude them 
before the committee rises. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Virginia that he be permitted to continue and conclude his 
remarks without limit? 

Mr. PAYNE. I object. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Well, I will give it to you in piecemeal. 

ENGLAND INTERESTED, 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Mr. Chairman, since discussion of this bill 
commenced in this House, at least two free-trade speeches have been 
made by members of the British Parliament, designed, I fully believe, 
to influence legislation on this side of the water in the interest of English 
exporters. And I call the attention of gentlemen to the striking simi- 
larity between the utterances of members of the English Congress and 
those of the Democratic members of the American Congress upon this 
subject, 

I have the honor to represent an agricultural district—an agricult- 
ural State, that would not now be in existence if the retrogressive 
policy of the political party that is opposing this bill had prevailed 
a district containing a quarter of a million people, one-half of whom 
would now be over the water, under the rule of kings, queens, and 
princes, had their coming to this country depended upon the success 
of the free-trade doctrine so earnestly and persistently advocated by 
the Democratic party; for not only would the incentive to immigration 
to the United States have been removed by the establishment here of 
the economic policy of the Democratic party, but millions of industri- 
ous foreign-born citizens, who fled from penury and want under free 
trade and came here to prosper under protection, would never have 
crossed the ocean, but would now be struggling for an existence in their 
native land by producing articles of manufacture and farm products 
for shipment to America. Free trade drove them to this country; pro- 
tection and their allegiance to American institutions keep them here. 

About twelve millions of Germans, Irishmen, and Scandinavians 
have crossed the sea to America since 1861, the date that witnessed the 
inauguration of the protective system upon a substantial and perma- 
nent basis. They have filled our workshops and dotted the Western 

rairies with their humble homes. Having become citizens of the 
United States through the influence of the rare inducements this country 
has always offered to the oppressed peoples of the world they are entitled 
to protection from the systems of government from which they fled, and 
every American is entitled to the same consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, I haye been greatly surprised to hear some of the ar- 

ments from gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber. The em- 

ent statesman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] in his elaborate speech the 
other day referred to this measure as a cabbage-head bill“ because 
it proposes a line of protection for our farmers and gardeners. Such 
lofty language used in criticism of a great measure like this could only 
come from one who once essayed the task of framing a bill designed to 
increase cabbage importations, Such criticism upon a measure that is 
indorsed by the history of our country’s progress could only come from 
one who not so long ago deemed it a patriotic duty to substitute Aus- 
tralian wool for Texas wool. 


DEMOCRATS AFRAID OF THE FIGURES, 

Gentlemen on the otherside have made an organized and systematic 
attack upon the schedule in this bill which provides for increased direct 
. for the American farmer, and they refer sarcastically to the 

ew thousand bushels of wheat and corn imported into this country. 
Mr. Chairman, they do not go beyond these two articles in their criti- 
eism of this schedule. They do not mention the 11,000,000 bushels of 
barley annually exported to this country by foreign farmers. They do 
not mention the 8,500,000 bushels of foreign-raised potatoes sold in this 
market last year in competition with the potatoes raised by American 
farmers. It is said—I know not how true it is—that the agents of 
London merchants who are located, for revenue only, in the British 
province of Manhattan Island will not eat American potatoes if they 
can get the article grown abroad. 

A foreign-raised potato is a great luxury with the New York agents 
of British manufacturers. The Republican party is in favor of a tax 
upon luxuries; therefore it proposes a duty of 25 cents a bushel upon 
imported potatoes. Nor do we offer this for the purpose of catching 
— Irish vote, as was suggested by some gentleman on the other side 

t week, but to protect the Irish potato-raiser who has fled from free 


trade and is now in this land of liberty and law enjoying the great 
boon of American freedom and voting the Republican ticket because 
he is intelligent and knows a good thing when he sees it. 

Our free-trade friends on the other side do not mention the $8,000,- 
000 worth of flaxseed imported into this country last year, but refer 
with great glee to the ‘‘cabbage-head.”” The farmers in two counties 
in my State have planted 6,000 acres of flax this year, and I want them 
to have a good market and a fair price at home for the flaxseed they 
hope to raise. Free flaxseed would drive these farmers back to wheat- 
raising. The Republican party proposes to assist them by checking im- 
portations of flax-seed. i 

Our Democratic friends would remove the duty upon oatmeal, 1,965,- 
000 pounds of which were imported last year in competition with the 
product of the American oatmeal miller and the American oat-raiser. 
We propose to check this importation and give the domestic product a 
chance. 

So also would our Democratic friends remove the $2 duty upon hay, 
so that instead of 105,395 tons sent here by foreign farmerslast year the 
importations might be half a million, or even a million tons, for aught 
the tariff theorists care. 

And they object to 5 cents per dozen upon eggs and lightly refer to 
protecting the American hen.“ Gentlemen certainly do not intend 
to give their case to a jury of intelligent people upon such argument as 
that. Nearly 16,000,000 dozen of hens’ eggs were imported to and 
sold in the American markets last year, valued at about two anda half 
millions of dollars—brought here from foreign lands free of duty and 
sold in competition with the American product. It is high time the 
American poulterer supplied this market with eggs, and the Repub- 
lican party proposes to offer him the proper encouragement. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the free-traders on the other side, the party 
statesmen who advocate a policy which would swell the volume of im- 
ports, who would add to the $225,000,000 worth of agricultural prod- 
ucts shipped into this country every year, claim that the Republican 
party is inconsistent in putting sugar on the free-list and continuing 
the duty upon salt. Let us examine a few figures in this connection. 
The following will show the increase in the importation of sugar dur- 
ing the past twenty years and the product of the 5 of the 
South in the same time: 


Years, 


imported Louisiana, 
Pounds, Pounds, 
1, 247, 833, 430 95, 051, 223 
1, 196, 773, 569 99, 452, 940 
1,277, 479, 3 168, 878, 952 
1, 509, 155, 674 146, 906, 125 
1,568, 304, 592 125, 146, 343 
1, 701, 207, 809 103, 241, 110 
1,797, 509, 990 134, 504, O91 
1, 493, 977, 442 163, 418, 670 
1,654, 556, 834 190, 672, 570 
1.587, 451, 834 147, 101,941 
1, 834, 365, 836 239, 478, 753 
1, 829, 291, 684 198, 982, 278 
1, 946, 745, 205 272, 982, 899 
1, 990, 152, 874 159, 874, 950 
2, 137, 667, 865 803, 060, 258 
2, 756, 416, 230 287,712, 230 
2,717, S84, 063 211, 402, 963 
2, 689, 831, 765 286, 626, 486 
3, 136, 443, 240 181, 123, 872 
.| 2,700, 281, 282 353, 855, 877 
.| 2,692, 502,670 2330, 000, 000 


li 


In all this time that sugar has been protected the domestic output has 
been 90 per cent. short of the domestic wants, showing conclusively that 
the sugar plantations of the South can not supply us. 

In theinterest of economy, sugar has been put upon the free-list, and 
a bounty is offered upon the domestic output. In other words, the 
duty has been removed from 90 per cent. and a bonus given to the 10 
percent. When the timecomes that, by the cultivation of sugar beets, 
our farmers can produce sugar to an amount approaching the needs of 
our people, it will then be proper to restore the duty and discontinue 
the bounty. 

Now, how is it with salt? Here is a table covering the production 
in this country for thirty years past. In 1860, when we had free salt, 
or tariff-for-revenue-only salt, our domestic output was 4,000 
and the price to the farmer, for whom our Democratic friends profess 
so much love, was $2.57 per barrel. Last year the output of our salt 
wells was 3,721,099 barrels and the price 54 cents per barrel. But 
here is the table showing the product and the price for thirty years: 
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407,077 | $1.80 
474,721 | 1.77 
555,690 | 1.855 
560,818 | 1.58 
621,250 | 1.32 
728,175 | 1.46 
724,481 | 1.46 
82 846 | 1.37 
1,028,979 | 1.19 
3,081,865 | 1.10 
1,462,729 | 1.05 
1,960,997 | .85 
1,855,834 | 85 
2,058,040 | 1.02 
2,676,588 | .'75 
2,750,209 | 881 
2,928,542 | 70 
2,828,987 | 81 
3,087,034 | 751 
3,230,626 | 70 
3,548,731 | .66 
3,198,070 | 577 
3,720,319 | 8875 
3,721,099 | 5475 


Further proof, Mr. Chairman, that protection not only encourages do- 
mestic production, insures employment for our people, at wages from 50 
to 75 per cent. above wages paid in free trade countries, and utilizes 
local capital, but that it also reduces the price of manufactured articles 
and places our ' poopie upon a plane of independence far above the reach 
of envious rivals abroad. 

The duty upon salt is 32 cents per barrel, and the price to-day 50 
cents barrel. Your Democratic orator will tell you, therefore, that 
there is a tax upon salt of 64 per cent., but he will not tell you what 
the per cent. a 32-cent duty would be with saltat $2.50 per barrel. 
He does not want you to know that a 32-cent duty upon $2.50 salt is 
only a 13 per cent. tariff, but he takes great delight in attempting to 
scare you to death by telling you that a 32-cent duty upon 50-cent salt is 
a’64 per cent. tariff. The cheaper the article the greater the tariff per 
cent. 

The Republicans tell you—and we are not afraid that the world 
should know it—that protection to domestic salt has reduced the price 
from $2.57 in 1860 to 50 cents in 1890, and if by continuing the duty 
of 32 cents the price can be put down to 25 cents a barrel, the tariff 
per cent. will be 108. What does the consumer care about the tariff 
per cent. so long as he can get the article 1000 per cent. cheaper than 
he could under free trade? And what is true in regard to salt is virt- 
ually and practically true with respect to the entire list of protected 
products in the United States, 

PROTECTION INCREASES THE FLOCKS. 


Here is another short but interesting table of figures, which I com- 
mend especially to the gentleman from the woo! district of Texas [Mr. 
Mix1s]. The people in my State are deeply interested in this special 
industry of the farm, The number of sheep in North Dakota has in- 
creased 300 per cent. since the Republican party swept the country in 
1888, and we believe in encouraging this particular industry. Up to 
1883, in which year the duty on wool was decreased, statistics show 
that our flocks had been increasing in the United States at the rate of 
2,000,000 head a year. After the reduction in the duty on wool that 
year there was a decrease in the output of domestic wool and a corres- 
ponding increase in wool importations. Here is the table, showing a 
decrease of about 8,000,000 in the number of sheep in six years, a de- 
crease of 39,000,000 pounds in the output of domestic wool in four 
years, and an increase of nearly 43,000,000 pounds in imported wools 
during the same period. 


Domestic pro- 
duction of 


Imports of 
wool, wool, 


In this connection I desire to print in the RECORD an extract froma 


recent bulletin issued by the Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. J. M. 
Rusk, himself a farmer and one of the best authorities on this subject 
in this country. He says: 


The number of sheep declined annually under the operation of the tariff re- 
duction of 1883 from 50,626,626, as estimated in 1881, to 42,599,079 in 1889. The 
lowest ices wane reached in 1886. In 1887 there wasa slight increase in price, 
and e in numbers would have been ar but for the continued 
. Sipe of free admission of the wools of the world. The desirability of Ameri- 

wools and their ed value . tended to increase the price, 
which stiffened slightly the market value of sheep, in the face of the uncer- 
tainty as to its future, which induced timid growers to further reduce their 


flocks or go out of the business al er. It is worth of notice that our local 


estimates for the t year (1890) quite uniformly show an increase in price, 
while values of farm animals are declining. There is, perhaps, no in- 
dustry that is so sensitive as wool-growing, responding so quickly to apprecia- 
tion or a of price. The reason 8 is it is almost the only 
animal industry that is liable to foreign competition, and thus exposed to the 
hostilities and uncertainties of national legislation. = 


A SPECIMEN OF DEMOCRATIC STATESMANSHIP. 

Free-traders make a great outcry just now because we propose to in- 
crease the duties upon all agricultural products. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Mitts], in his stump-speech the other day, delivered him- 
self of a choice bit of free-trade wisdom. We all know that when the 
lawyer has a bad case he devotes his argument to belittling and ridi- 
culing the case of his opponent. I said lawyer—perhaps I should have 
said pettifogger. In his speech the gentleman from Texas said: 

But, Mr. Chairman, when we stand in the midst of this great overshadowing 
peril to the farmer, when we review item by item the steps which have been 
planned for his redemption, I must confess that I owe a tribute to the maoniy 
of the Ways and Means Committee for one bold, audacious, gallant move w 
strikes the key-note of agricultural emancipation. Whatever else they have 
left undone they have rescued one great American industry. When they saw 
the enemy in force at the gates they cried to the guard, “ Raise the draw-bridge, 
let the portcullis fall, and save thecabbage patch.” [Laughterand lause, 

They have placed a protective duty of 3 cents s head on the erican 
cabbage, and that is to be a panacea for all the farmer's ills. All fears are now 
dispelied and the American farmer can now stand in the midst of his cabbage 
5 sna defy “the world, the flesh, and the devil.” [Laughter and ap- 
P 

Mr. Chairman, I fear that my appreciation of the exact quality of 
argument which goes to make up the statesman will not enable me to 
pass in judgment upon the assumption of the gentleman from Texas 
that he is entitled to be recognized as the Socrates of the Fifty-first 
American Con Why did he select cabbage as the article with 
which to excite the mirth of his followers? Was it because he imagined 
himselfstanding in a cabbage patch with cabbage-heads all around him? 


FOUR AND A HALF MILLIONS OF IMPORTS, 


Now, I desire to call the attention of the committee to another small 
collection of figures which I find in an article from the of one of 
the best statisticians in the United States. I refer to the Hon. Robert 
P. Porter, the gentleman who is now engaged in taking the Eleventh 
Census. In the following table Mr. Porter shows the extent of im- 
ports of manufactured products as compared with imports of agricult- 
ural products during 1889. I believe from some investigations I haye 
eee made that the figures are as nearly accurate as figures can pos- 
sibly be. 


IMPORTS MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS, 1889, _ 


Sugar „ $98,000, 000 
Animals and products, except 41, 000,000 
Fibers, animal and vegetable. 60, 000, 000 
. 19, 000, 000 
Barley and cereals..... 9, 000, 000 
leaf....... — . 11,000,000 
Total 23. 000, 000 


Quite a ‘‘cabbage patch,“ Mr. Chairman—worth $233,000,000. 
But the trouble is the ‘‘cabbage patches’’ in which all these articles 
were raised are located in foreign countries. We have plenty of room in 
this country for similar cabbage patches.“ Furthermore, we have 
room here for the factories which made the $221,000,000 worth of manu- 
factured products, and the Republican party proposes that these $454,- 
000,000 worth of manufactured and agricultural products shall be pro- 
duced and grown in this country, the Democratic party and its free- 
trade doctrine to the contrary notwithstanding. 

BLOWING HOT AND BLOWING COLD, 

In his speech the other day the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
DockERY] sneered at the proposition that the popas increase in 
duty upon agricultural products would benefit the farmer, while the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrcu] complained bitterly because 
the proposed increase meant that his constituents must pay more money 


630 | for their meat, bread, and potatoes. Both gentlemen were talking for 


their respective districts, and not for the country at large. The gentle- 
man from Missouri, whose constituents are largely farmers, aimed to 
convey the impression that the farmer would not be benefited, while 
the gentleman from New York, who represents the importers of foreign 
products of all kinds, said his people objected to the increase of duty 
because it would increase the price his friends must pay for their food. 

It would be interesting, Mr. to have the two gentlemen, 
both of the same political creed and both free-traders, explain to the 
country how the New York City consumer could pay an increased 
price for these articles and the American farmer not receive the bene- 
fit. I do not assume that the increased duty will materially increase 
the price, but I do assume, and I challenge proof to the con that 
as a t of these new and higher duties upon agricultural products, 
the volume of these articles now shipped from abroad will be decreased 
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and there will be a ter demand for the fruit of the American farmer, 
and the people in Kansas who are now raising corn for fuel will plant 
their fields to those articles which the foreign farmer is now shipping 
to this country under a low tariff or no tariff. 

But my free-trade friends on the other side say the Kansas farmer, 
the Dakota farmer, in fact the Western farmer, will not be benefited 
by an increase in duties upon his products. Mr. Chairman, that which 
helps my neighbor helps me. If the New York farmer from any cause 
finds a better market for his produce, the stimulus of that better mar- 
ket reaches beyond the confines of the Empire State, and is felt in 
Pennsylvania, in Ohio, and so on to and through the great West. I 
do not claim that the Western farmer will at once feel and enjoy as 
great benefits as are felt and enjoyed by the New York, or New Jersey, 
or Connecticut farmer, for he is not so near the great markets, I donot 
claim that, if the farmer along the Atlantic coast gets 5 cents more per 
dozen for eggs, or 10 cents more per bushel for his potatoes or his barley, 
or 2 cents per pound more for his beans and peas, etc., by reason of 
protection, the farmer in the West will receive exactly the same ad- 
vance upon similar articles the same year and the same season; but I 
do make the claim, and base it upon the philosophy of the economic his- 
tory of the world, that the Western farmer will not only experience a 
direct benefit by being able to sell some of the articles that for years 
past have been decaying in the ground owing to large importations under 
a low tariff, but he will also participate in that general benefit which 
is sure to come to a people who are permitted to supply a home market 
with home productions. 

I firmly believe, Mr. Chairman, that the direct tendency of the 
economic policy of the Democratic party is to increase and intensify 
the destitution and want of our people by bringing them into closer 
competition with the pauperism of the old world. Meanwhile foreign 
governments which have adopted free trade, and are seeking wider 
markets for their wares, are looking on and applauding the efforts of 
the Democratic party to gain political control of the United States. 

PATRONIZE THE HOME INSTEAD OF THE FOREIGN FARMER, 

I call the attention of some of the distinguished ‘‘tariff reformers” 
(so called) on the other side to page 908 of the report of hearings before 
the Ways and Means Committee. There it will be found that New 
York, Maryland, and Pennsylvania farmers are asking for the increased 
ot provided for in this bill. A letter from a representative 

ew York farmer will be found on that page, addressed to the gentle- 
man from the Twelfth district [Mr. FLOWER], but the writer did not 
seem to know that the gentleman represents a district of rich import- 
ers, who prefer foreign-grown vegetables and are therefore in favor 
of free trade. If the gentleman and his party colleagues would make 
it possible for the farmers of New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
other Eastern States to dispose of at least a part of their surplus prod- 
ucts in the domestic markets now glutted with the produce of foreign 
farmers, there would be fewer of the farmers of those States compelled 
to go to the Western prairies to engage in the raising of wheat and 
corn, and therefore there would be less corn burned in Kansas. 

And finally, Mr. Chairman, when looms and spindles, forges and 
furnaces, are planted at the front door of the Western farmer; when 
Chicago exceeds the present population of New York, which will then 
be as large as London; when St, Paul, Minneapolis, and Omaha have 
their half million of people, as Chicago now has; when all over this 
favored nation villages have taken on the garb and air of cities, and cities 
have become great metropolis, the pulse of progress throbbing through 
the arteries of commerce with a regularity no longer disturbed by the 
legislative idiosyncracies of the Democratic party, then will the full 
meed of credit be given, and the complete measure of honor be bestowed 
upon the men who framed and the party that indorses the patriotic 
measure now before this body for consideration, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS]. 

The question was put, and the Chairman announced that the noes}? 
seemed to have it, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS (in his seat). Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman did not rise in his place, and 
the Clerk wil] read. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The gentleman from Missouri called for a di- 
vision. 

Mr. DOCKERY. T hope there will be no attempt to deny the gen- 
tleman from Missouri the right to a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will be recognized this time. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 56, noes 60. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed Mr. SPRINGER and 

Mr. MCKINLEY. 
. — committee again divided; and the tellers reported ayes 61, noes 
So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. McKINLEY. Lask unanimous consent for the adoption of the 
verbal amendment which I send to the desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Paragraph 15, line 3, after the word “soda,” insert a comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


16. 1 or, refined, 4 cents p und. 

17. Chalk, prepared, precipitated, nch, and red, 1 cent per pound; all other 
chalk preparations not specially provided for in this act, 20 per cent. ad valorem, 

18, Chloroform, 40 cents per pound. 

19, Chloride of calcium, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, I beg to call attention to the 
relief which the committee is proposing to the country when it is in- 
creasing the duties on these articlesso largely. The netincrease on the 
chemical schedule, even with the imperfect calculation we have before 
us, is $87,189. But the consumers of this country have one comfort 
left. There are some things in which even this Congress is willing that 
they shall have relief, some things which they are willing to ease up 
on and as to which they are content to give the suffering and tax-bur- 
dened people a remission of their burdens. By looking at line 16 it 
will be seen that the duty on refined camphor is reduced from 5 cents 
to4centsa pound. Whilst the borax, which the people use exten- 
sively, is taxed, whilst their ammonia is taxed, whilst their fertilizers 
are taxed higher than ever, the committee have come to a point where 
they are willing that the people shall suffer no longer, in one respect at 
least, so they have reduced the duty on refined camphor from 5 cents 
to 4 centsa pound, and the net result to 60,000,000 of tax-burdened 
people is 70 cents. 

Go back home, gentlemen of the House, and when you hear any 
presumptuous statesman say that this has been a heartless Congress, 
that this has been a Congress which has turned a deaf ear to the tax- 
payer and has increased his burdens instead of reducing them, tell the 
skeptical and benighted individual that he utters falsehood; that this 
Congress has rushed to the relief of the people, and that their camphor 
has been given to them 70 cents cheaper—not 70 cents on the pound, 
but 70 cents on all that is used by 60,000,000 of people. 

But that is not all the relief that is proposed, That is not all the 
balm that is to be found on this page. Gilead is full of it, and when 
you come further down to the line under consideration you find that 
the duty on chloroform is reduced from 50 cents a pound to 40 cents. 
Go back home and tell it to the people. Let not this good start fail 
of its proper results. Let it not fail to receive that recognition from a 
grateful people which it is entitled to. One would suppose that when 
they came to count up the changes that are made and the reduction in 
percentages to offset the increase in percentages they would selectsome 
articles of which there are imports, but when we look over the chloro- 
form clause we find that the relief to the people there is 72 cents. 

It your high taxes give the people a headache, gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, you give them cheaper camphor to remedy it, and if that does 
not relieve them, you then propose to give them chloroform more 
cheaply. [Laughter.] I suggest to gentlemen that they go to the 
sunny shores of that sea that has no tides, and try if they can not bring 
a little hasheesh here and let it do the work, if camphor and chloro- 
form fail. [Laughter.] That splendid decoction which Monte Cristo 
smoked with ineffable delight might be added. But, fearing that 
these would not do, that camphor would fail, that chloroform would 
fail, and not haying faith in hasheesh, the gentlemen of the committee 
have gone still further and propose to give the people another commod- 
ity, free opium. Tell it abroad! Let not this Congress be regarded 
as one that is heedless of the best interests of the people. Even if your 
taxes are beyond the power of the workingman to endure, you give 
him cheaper means of putting himself to sleep. [Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

5x O’FERRALL withholds his remarks for revision, 
dix. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment will be regarded as 
withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Coal-tar preparations: 

20, All colors or dye-stuffs derived wholly or in part from coal-tar, whether 
possessing the nature of acids, salts, bases, or chemical compounds, and not 
otherwise specially provided for in this act, 35 per cent. ad valorem, 

Mr. TRACEY. I move to amend by striking out in the ph 
just read the words *‘ thirty-five” and inserting the word forty.“ 
In explanation of this amendment I desire to state briefly that previous 
to the enactment of the tariff law of 1883 the duty on aniline dyes was 
35 per cent. ad valorem, as at present, but they also carried a duty of 
50 cents a pound. The coal-tar product, which is the raw material from 
which these dyes are made, bore a duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem. 
Previous to 1883, while these several duties existed, manufactories were 
started in different parts of this country. There was a large one at Buf- 
falo, N. V., another at Albany, N. V., and one at Greenbush, in Rensselaer 
County. The passage of the act of 1883 was a very severe blow to these 
industries, because with the taking off of the duty of 50 cents a pound, 
while there was no reduction of the duty on coal-tar products, the ar- 
ticles might almost as well have been put on the free-list. 

These industries, while they have suffered, have managed to get 
along, and are, I believe, still existing. But a great deal of money has 
been lost, and these establishments haye been obliged to turn their 
attention to other articles which would not naturally pertain to their 
line of business. 


See Appen- 
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During the discussion of the tariff bill in the Fiftieth Congress a 
proposition was made to put the coal-tar products on the free - list, and 
this was then accepted by the Committee on Ways and Means, When 
the present committee took into consideration the formation of a tariff 
bill I appeared before them and urged a similar treatment in Bie at 
to these products in the present bill. No change, however, has 
made. One of the gentlemen interested in the manufactory at Green- 
bush spoke to me several weeks ago, and in consequence of the con- 
versation we had at thattime I received a letter from Mr. Merz, of 
New York, a gentleman who has represented these interests before the 
committee. In this letter he says: 

Mr. Waldman, of Albany, spoke to me about the tariff on coal-tar colors to- 
day and su; to write to you about it. 

As tlie tariff in the new bill stands now we will be just as poorly off as be- 
fore. We find that we could not get a reduction on the raw material and our only 
hope now would be an increase on the colors, We would be pleased to have at 
least an increase of 5 per cent., say 40 cent. instead of 35. 

Mr. W. said you offered him or us your help. As he is going to Europe 
to-morrow morning, he asked me to write to you and hear if you would be kind 
enough to make a motion to that effect. I would then see what help I could 
find elsewhere to support you. 

On making some inquiries of the Committee of Ways and Means I 
found there was an indisposition to advance the duty, owing to the use 

olf this article in the milling industries of New England; and, inas- 
much as it would be useless to attempt to force a proposition in oppo- 
sition to the will of the committee, I will withdraw the amendment 
which I have offered. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


All derivatives or parations wholly or in part of coal-tar, not colors or 
y used as remedies for diseases, not otherwise specially 
act, 20 per cent. ad valorem; pitch of coal-tar, 10 per cent. 


Mr. TRACEY. I move to amend by striking out, in the paragraph 
ust read, the word twenty,“ before the words per centum,” and 
ing the word ten.“ Mr. Chairman, it appears to me there can 
be no valid reason why the Committee on Ways and Means should re- 
fuse to accept this amendment, This coal-tar ee which is used 
in the manufacture of dyes is not produced in this country at present 
in anything like the quantity that it formerly was. It is made princi- 
pally from the residue of coal-gas works, and with the introduction of 
water-gas the production of the coal-tar product has very much dimin- 
ished. What reason there may be for desiring any duty at all I have 
not been able to find out. But in case any industry in the country de- 
sires to produce this article, surely 10 per cent. duty will be sufficient. 
I hope the gentlemen of the committee will not refuse to accept this 
amendment. I would like to hear the views of some one of them be- 
fore further pressing this motion. [Cries of Vote!” ‘‘ Vote.’’] 
The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. TRACEY, it was 


ected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Cobalt, oxide of, 30 cents per pound, 


Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, the duty on this article is raised 
by the present bill from 20 per cent. ad valorem to 30 cents per pound. 
I would like to know the grounds upon which this has been done. I 
do not remember any statement on the subject in the hearings before 
the committee, 

Mr. McKINLEY. This simply makes the duty specific instead of 
add valorem. The specific duty here provided is the equivalent of the 
S t ad valorem duty. There is no increase at all. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I see that the new rate of duty is carried ont as 
being equivalent to the existing rate; but I was trying to get at the 
reason for the change in the law—why it has been necessary to make 
the change. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Because in every instance we have preferred spe- 
cific to ad valorem duties where the change could be made. 

The gentleman will remember that every Secretary of the Treasury, 
including Secretaries Manning and Fairchild, recommended that as the 
proper policy to be adopted in regard fo these duties, 

Mr. McMILLIN. Buta policy that the Government never entered 
upon before, making specific rather than ad valorem rates. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Wherever it was practicable we have sought to 
do so in this bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


27. Ethers sulphuric, 40 cents per pound; and spirits of nitrous ether, 28 cents 
per pound; butyric ether and other fruit ether, oil, or essences, Spe pound; 
ethers of all kinds not specially provided for in this act, $1 per poun 


Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to call the attention of the 
committee to the fact that in this section 27 of the bill there are a num- 
ber of different classes combined. I want to lay stress upon the man- 
ner in which the committee has made reductions on certain articles 
and to show that it has retained the duty or increased it upon others. 

Now, on the first class embraced in this section, or rather in the first 
subsection or paragraph, the duty at present is 50 cents per pound, 
and by this provision it is reduced to 40. The quantity imported into 
the United States during the last year was only 2 pounds, the value of 
which was $1.20. The duty was $1. The estimated duty under the 
present bill is 80 cents. The rate of duty is 83 per cent. and the pro- 
posed rate 66 per cent. 


Now upon that, where it could afford no relief whatever to anybody 
in the country, where the entire relief given amounts to only 20 cents 
to the people of all the United States, the committee have graciously 
recommended that there should bea reduction, as I have shown. But 
in the fourth subsection the present rate of duty is $2.50 per pound, 
and there was an importation of $585. Yet the committee make no 
reduction whatever in that, leaving the rate of duty just as at present. 
Can the gentleman explain the reason for that? 

Mr. DINGLEY. As the gentleman from Tennessee helped to frame 
the Mills bill, which proposed precisely the same duty upon these 
articles, perhaps he can give the explanation. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MoMILLIN. I have not the Mills bill before me; but I do not 
care what it was or what its provisions were. That can not afford an 
excuse, nor can any excuse be given for placing a reduction of duty on 
that which yields no revenue, and refusing to reduce the duty on that 
which does yield revenue. But I ask if the gentleman from Maine has 
the bill to which he has referred before him. 

Mr. PAYNE. Let me call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that 
the first article there is sulphuric ether, while the others are articles 
that are chiefly used as adulterants, colorings for brandy, adulterants 
for fruits to take the place of fruit juices, to take the place of straw- 
berries, for instance, and such other articles as are used for flavoring. 
For that reason it was thought by the committee proper that the pres- 
ent rate of duty, $2.50, which was proposed by the Mills bill and is 
the present law, should be enforced. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I ask unanimous consent to make a few verbal 
corrections in this paragraph 27, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 20 strike out the word and; “ also, in the same line, after the word 
“ether,” insert a comma. 

In line 22 strike out the word other and insert all,“ and add ans“ to 
the words “oil” and “ ether.” 

There was no objection, and the amendments were adopted. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, not knowing the day or the hour 
when this bill will be ruthlessly snatched from the Committee of the 
Whole and put upon its passage in the House [laughter], I desire to 
submit an observation or two in relation to what I consider one of the 
most objectionable propositions contained in the pending measure. 

I find that the tax collected on tobacco during the last fiscal year 
was as follows: From cigars, cigarettes, and cheroots, $12,667,987.60; 
from snuff, $345,089.57; from manufactures of tobacco, $17,076,899.94; 
and from special taxes, $1,466,883.31, or a total annual revenue derived 
from tobacco on account of internal taxes of $31,866,860. 42. 

That amount was collected under existing law. This bill reduces 
the tax on manufactured tobacco just one-half, or from 8 cents per 
pound to 4 cents per pound, making a total reduction of taxation on 
tobacco in its various forms of $10,327,878. 

Estimating, therefore, the revenue for the ensuing fiscal year on the 
basis of last year’s collection, there will be collected on tobacco only 
$21,538, 982.42. 

I desire to emphasize this statement in view of the fact that I have 
before me now the estimate of the cost of the collection of this twenty- 
one millions of revenue during the next fiscal year. The entire in- 
ternal-revenue machinery is left intact by this bill, although the tax 
is reduced one-half, and, therefore, the cost of that internal-revenue 
machinery, with its vast army of Federal officials to collect the twenty- 
one millions of tobacco tax, will remain just as it is now. There is no 
reduction of force to accord with the reduction of the tax on tobacco, 
and the collection ex will therefore amount to $4,185,728,65, as 
heretofore, although the revenue from tobacco is reduced more than 
$10,000, 000. 

Mr. PAYNE. Does not that also include the collection of the tax 
on distilled spirits? : 

Mr. DOCKERY. I am speaking of the entire cost of the present 
internal-revenue machinery. It is not reduced to harmonize with the 
reduction of the tax on tobacco; and if the gentleman is true to his 
national platform the whisky tax will be likely repealed at an early 
date, so that we will have as a final result the machinery of the inter- 
nal-revenue system with its vast host of officials maintained at an an- 
nual cost exceeding $4,000,000, with only a little more than twenty 
millions of revenue to be collected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Gelatine, glue, and isinglass or fish-glue, valued at not above 7 cents per 
pound, Ik cents per pound; valued at above 7 cents per pound and not above 30 
cents per pound, 2 per cent. ad valorem; valued™t above 30 certs per apo 


30 per cent. ad valorem; printers’ rollers,or composition for the manu 0 
of the same, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. McMILLIN. I move to strike out in the last paragraph, line 
10, the word ‘‘twenty-five’’ and insert twenty.“ Twenty per cent. 
is the existing rate of duty. The comment made by the committee is 
that there are no data, and there is no reason given why there is to be 
an increase, no statement of what the imports were, nor anything from 
which we can draw a conclusion that this is a proper change. I offer 
this amendment so as to know the reasons why this thing was done, 
and why this increase is made from 20 to 25 per cent. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Is the gentleman a member of that commit- 
tee? 


1890. 


Mr. MoMILLIN. I am a member of the committee. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Have you made no investigation so that you 
could throw some light upon the subject? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I have made investigations; and now I want to 
know the reason, if it can be given, from the chairman or some other 
member of the committee why this change has been made. I willstate 
to the gentleman from Iowa that I was not permitted in the room 
when the particulars of this bill were being formulated. 

The question was taken on the amendment offered by Mr. Mo- 
MILLIN, and the Chairman announced that the noes seemed to 
have it. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 53, noes 64. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Flaxseed or linseed and poppy-seed oil, raw, boiled, or oxidized, 30 cents per 
gallon of 71 pounds weight, 

Mr. McADOO. I offer the following amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by striking out the words poppy-seed oil” in line 43. 


Mr. MCADOO. I hope there will be no opposition to striking thi, 
item out. I want to have remain free, poppy-seed oil. At present, 
by this bill, it is proposed to make it the same relatively as linseed-oils 
30 cents. 

Now, that poppy-seed oil is an extract that is very much used in 
manufactures. IL am informed by a gentleman, whose letter I hold in 
my hand, that the linseed-oil trust, which controls all the linseed-oil 
in the market, and does pretty much asit likes with its price, are very 
much in favor of putting poppy-seed oil in the same list with linseed- 
oil, because they claim that linseed-oil comes in e as poppy- 
seed-oil and is used for the same purposes as linseed-oil, and that thereby 
a fraud is perpetrated upon them. If this be an argument for adding 
to the tariff, everything will have to be raised. With the permission 
of the Chair, I will read a few words from the letter of a gentleman, 
a man who is well informed and of large experience, and will explain 
why this thing was taken from the free-list and is raised to 30 cents: 

There is none produced here, and as far as I know never has been produced in 
this country, but the McKinley bill places a duty of 30 cents per gallon on this 
article, the same tax as pro on li il, This 5 put on poppy 
oil with any idea that its production will be stimulated here, for I do not be- 
lieve any one dreams of attempting such a thing—it is put on simply to satisfy 
the li il men. They claim that poppy oil should be taxed at the same 
rate as linseed because the latter is being imported by dishonest merchants 
under the name of poppy oil in order that the duty may be evaded. They 
claim that very little pure poppy oil comes into the country that the bulk of 
it is linseed with a little poppy in it. 

It is certainly true that attempts have been made to defraud the Government 
in this way, but they have not succeeded to any extent. The oil can be ana- 
lyzed and its true nature shown, Frauds are attempted in every line of goods 
and probably will be, as long as taxes are levied, or until the millenium arrives. 
The principal importer of this oil has declared to me repeatedly that his oil is 
perfectly pure, and he has never had any trouble with the custom-house pco- 
ple. Ihave no personal interest in this matter, except as any other citizen 
would have, and trouble you with this letter, thinking the mntter might inter- 


est you. 

The tariff on linseed oil, too, is a cruel thing, both on the paint and oil-cloth 
manufacturer, It is not a revenue tax; it is almost prohibitive, and will be 
completely so under the new law. It is not protective, use it does not p= 
tect the men for whose benefit it is supposed to exist, namely, the farmer. e 
linseed-oil trust enjoys all the benefits of the tariff, and they take good care that 
the flax-raisers get a very small share of it. Returning to poppy oil: Both par- 
ties are agreed that the Government needs no more money; th fore, why tax 
this article? It is very useful in grinding artist's colors, as it is exceedingly 
clear and does not darken the colors as linseed oil does. 

It also dries very iesti and thus is an excellent oil to grind paints made from 
oxidized pigments, which havea tendency to harden quickly, It is a splendid 
vehicle to grind white paints in, especially those intended for interior use, as it 
grows whiter with age, leaving the color of the pigment unaffected. Its in- 
creased use has resulted in improvement and advance in paint manufacture. Its 
taxation will result in benefit to no one but the li -oil trust, while it may 
drive some manufacturers to the use of substitutes not possessing its merits. In 
fact, the trast is already driving people into the manufacture of substitutes for 
linseed oil, and to that extent are defeating their own purpose. Cheap John is 
abroad in the land with abominable and indescribable mixtures to take the place 
of linseed. n oil, corn oil, decoctions of benzine, soapsuds, and the devil 
knows what, are offered to paint manufacturers and consumers, all 
seed oil has gone so high in price and is likely to go still higher. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I can not see for myself why this raw material 
which enters into so many necessary things that our people use, and 
which things must be enhanced in price by adding this duty, should 
be taken thus off the free-list. Here on this free-list you have arsenic, 
acorns, and joss-sticks (for our Chinese friends). Theacorns, I presume, 
are to give a foreign flavor to American pork which is to go to the Euro- 
pean market, or for some reason which I can not divine; but they take 
this article, which interests the poor man and his household and is of 
great value to the artist and people generally, and is used almost every 
day by manufacturers, and putiton the tariff-list, while it is not made 
at all in our country, as lam informed. If you merely want to super- 
vise its importation, and prevent any fraud in linseed oil, why not a 
y nominal tariff instead of this enormous charge of 30 cents a gal- 

on? 

Em the hammer ſell. = 

e CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Just one word. I think that is the first speech 

that I have heard on the other side that was not clothed with some 


use lin- 
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plea that it is for the benefit of the farmer, If I understand it, both 
linseed and poppy seed are raised by the farmers of this country. Now, 
if the gentleman will explain to me how by putting it on the free-list 
he is going to help the farmers, I shall be ready to vote for his amend- 
ment. í 

Mr. MCADOO. The gentleman misunderstood me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MCADOO. I want to say one word. I did not ask to put lin- 
seed on the free-list. N 

Mr. GEAR. On examination, Mr. Chairman, by the committee it 
appears that there is a large amount of poppy-seed oils imported from 
the Mediterranean, and also from the East Indies, which come in direct 
competition with the flaxseed-oil whichis produced in the Northwest 
in Iowa, and all over the Northwestern States—and it was determined 
to put it on the list with linseed-oil, The committee thought that in 
view of the fact that the interests of the farmers of the Northwest, as 
well as the manufacturing interests of this country, should be pro- 
tected, that it was right and proper that this oil, which comes in con- 
flict with their product should be taxed, so as to afford the same pro- 
tection as is given to other classes, and, therefore, it was put at the 
same rate as linseed-oil. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I want to call the attention of the committee to 
the enormous amount imported that frightened my distinguished friend 
from Iowa. In the last year all we imported into this country of these 
different classes was 9,550 gallons. Its value was only $5,359, the 
duties were $2,387, and the duties proposed are $2,865, a difference of 
only $500. i 

I submit that the gentleman from Iowa is exceedingly timid if that 
$500 frightens him into any legislation, and he is exceedingly hope- 
ful if that $500 leads him to hope that the farmers of the Northwest 
will be benefited to a large extent by this importation. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Does the gentleman know how much poppy-seed 
oil was imported last year? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I do not know. 

Mr. McKINLEY. You know it is free under the present law? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Ido not know how much was imported. Can the 
gentleman give me the information? 

Mr. McKINLEY. I have just sent out to get it. The article is on 
the free-list and therefore does not appear in the statement which I 
have here. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Does my friend from Iowa [Mr. GEAR] know? 

Mr. McKINLEY. I find here a statement, in the Senate hearings, 
from which I read. 


Poppy oil is largely imported from France, at fluctuating prices, ran; 
from 80 to 90 francs per 100 kilograms, equivalentin volume to twenty-nine an: 
ahalfgallons. This rate is, substantially, equivalent to $56.62 per gallon, 


This same gentleman goes on to state the reason why a duty should 
be put upon poppy-seed oil. He says it is mixed with linseed oil and 
the mixture is permitted to come into this country free of duty under 
the designation of poppy-seed oil. He says, also, that it is impossi- 
ble to tell when it is once mixed whether it is linseed or poppy-seed oil. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The importation last year was 1,140,446 gallons, 

Mr. McMILLIN. Has the gentleman a statement of the amount 
that was consumed in the United States? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Lhavesimply a statement of the importation, which 
shows that over a million gallons was imported last year, 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I understand that; but when the gentleman comes 
to examine the facts I think he will find that, large as the number of 
gallons may appear, the amount imported is quite insignificant when 
compared with the consumption of this oil in the United States. This 
duty means an increase in the cost of an ingredient which is used largely 
for painting purposes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. With an adulterant which is 
badly fitted for this purpose. 

Mr. McADOO, Mr. Chairman, if this change of taking this article 
from the free-list and putting it on the dutiable list was made simply 
for the purpose of preventing fraud, why make the duty 30 cents? 
They propose to take this off the free-list and make the duty upon 
it as high as on linseed oil. Nobody contends that any one here manu- 
factares poppy-seed oil. Now, if fraud prevails give your custom- 
house officers supervision over poppy-seed oil by a small tariff duty, 
but why make it as high as 30 cents? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I agree with the gentleman from New Jersey. 
This change can not be made for the purpose of preventing fraud. The 
duty on linseed oil is raised from 25 to 30 cents 

Mr. GEAR. Certainly. : 

Mr. McMILLIN. And it can not be the fear of foreign importa- 
tions that drives the committee into that increase. 

Mr. GEAR. Nearly three and a half million bushels of seed were 
imported from the West Indies, which would make about seven and a 
half million gallons of oil. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Well, but that was worked up in this country, 
This is not a question of seed importation; this is a question of oil. This 
duty does not keep out the seed. 

Mr. GEAR. But it is brought in in the shape of oil and used as an 
adulterant, 
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Mr. PAYNE. We raise the duty on the seed. 

Mr. McMILLIN. But your own statement shows that the oil manu- 
factured was 9,150 gallons, while the greatest amount of poppy seed 
imported was a little over 1,000,000 gallons. 

Mr. PAYNE, If the gentleman will look at the paragraph in rela- 
tion to flaxseed he will see that we have raised the duty from 20 to 
30 cents a bushel to encourage’ the farmers who are growing flaxseed 
in this country. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Why did you not follow out your other policy 
and give them a bounty, so that they would know what they were get- 
ting? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FLOWER. This duty on flaxseed oil is raised, I suppose, for 
the purpose of giving the farmer cheaper oil-cloths. Twenty million 
me of oil-cloth are manufactured in this country, and the statement 
made by the manufacturers is that if you gave them cheaper oil they 
will give the farmers cheaper oil-cloth. Now, it is well known that 
there is a linseed-oil trust, and there is alsoa lead trust, and the duty 
on white lead is not decreased by this bill, while the duty on linseed oil 
is raised. I suppose that last change is made to give the farmer a lit- 
tle sop on linseed oil. However, I do not know of any farmers who 
own linseed-oil mills, 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Does anybody else except the farmer use oil- 


cloths ? 
Mr. FLOWER. Oh, yes; this gives us all the benefit of it as well 
as the farmer. [Laughter. ] 


The amendment was rejected—ayes 48, noes 77. 
[Mr. BYNUM withholds his remarks fog revision. See Appendix. ] 


Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. Mr. Chairman, the duty on the oil must be 
exactly the same percentage that you charge on the seed. 

Mr. BYNUM. This is not a question of percentage. The duty is 
30 cents on the oil and 30 cents a gallon on the seed. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. If the gentleman will let me alone he will 
see the point I am drifting to. I am hereon the protective-tariff plat- 
form, and it is my duty, so far as I can, to see that justice is done to 
all parties. [Laughter.] If the duty on the seed is 30 per cent., that 
must be the. duty on the oil, and no more. That is the proper principle 
to work upon. To press the oil is a small matter, easily done. If you 
treat the raiser of the seed and the presser of the oil alike you do jus- 
tice and you protect the man who does the pressing. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. BYNUM, it was 
rejected; there being—ayes 53, noes 67. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Olive oil, fit for salad purposes, 35 cents per gallon. 


Mr. MILLS. I offer the amendment which I ask the Clerk to read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out “ 35 cents per gallon” and insert 25 per cent. ad valorem.” 


MI. MILLS, Mr. Chairman, 25 per cent. is the duty under existing 
law. I object to the provision in the bill, both on account of the in- 
crease of the duty and on account of the change from the ad valorem to 
the specific rate. This olive oil does not come in competition with any 
olive oil produced in this country. This oil is used in a great measure 
for food. It may be said by some of our friends that, as it is used by 
some persons as a salad oil, it isa Inxury; but a great many poor peo- 
ple of this country use it as food, and there is no reason why this tax 
of 25 per cent., which is somewhere near the revenue point, should be 
increased to 45 per cent., which is the effect of the change proposed in 
this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, this is one of the many items in the bill which change 
rates of duty from ad valorem to specific. There are two reasons for 
making this change. One is that when the rates are specific the real 
burdens which the people bear are concealed from the tax-payer. The 
second is that under specific rates the tax is always increasing. Let 
me give you an illustration of this under the tariff law of March 3, 1883. 
Articles which under a specific provision paid in 1884 a certain rate of 
duty now pay a higher equivalentad valorem duty. Take for instance 
tin-plate. The ad valorem equivalent of the specific rate of 1 cent a 
pound imposed in 1883 was 27 per cent. The duty now collected 
amounts to 34 percent. Take spiegeleisen. The duty in 1884 was 26 
per cent.; it is now 35 per cent. Take pig-iron. Theduty was 48 per 
cent.; it is now 51 per cent. 

Under your specific rates of duty the duty actually paid is increas- 
ing all the time, though the terms of the law do not change. Under 
ah ad valorem rate the duty remains the same. My friend from Ohio 
gave this morning a very clear and explicit statement of the reason. 
The increase in the productive efficiency of labor, not only here, but 
throughout the world, by reason of labor-saving machinery, improved 
processes, etc., brings down the cost of production in the market; so 
that while the specific duty remains nominally the same upon a given 
quantity, the proportion of the duty to the cost of the article is in- 
creased. That is one of the great reasons why our friends on the other 
side are constantly trying to change our ad valorem duties, concealing 
the rate as compared with the value of the article by putting a specific 
tax on the quantity. 


A few years ago, Mr. Chairman, we had a duty of $28 a ton on steel 
rails, At that time the value of steel rails was away up and the 
equivalent ad valorem was about 23 per cent. But when Bessemer 
made his great discovery by which a ton of steel rails could be and has 
been produced in England for $20, instead of more than $100, the duty 
of $28 a ton became practically a duty of 100 per cent., prohibiting the 
importation of steel rails into this country at that rate. Very few are 
nowimported. Only when thereis a great demand for them and when 
prices are high, can they come in here under the present rate of duty. 

I have stated these cases simply as illustrations of the vicious (wholly 
and constantly vicious) principle of specific duties; yet they are in 
keeping with the whole theory of this bill. The purpose of this meas- 
ure, as the committee who introduced it have told us in their report 
and by the speeches made in advocacy of it, isnot to raise revenue, but 
to prohibit the importation of foreign articles and to give the American 
market to the American producer of similar articles at whatever price 
he may be pleased todemand or whatever price the American consumer 
may find himself able to pay. 

[Here the hammer fell]. : 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I notice that in this oil schedule 
there is a very considerable reduction on most oils, a reduction all the 
way from one-half to one-quarter, I find, however, that in reference 
to this particular oil—olive oil fit for salad p there is an in- 
crease equal to 20 per cent.; in other words, the duty is increased from 
25 per cent. ad valorem to 35 cents a gallon. By the statement which 
I hold in my hand I find that last year there were 454,000 gallons of 
this olive oil imported, yielding $88,000 of revenue. 

I find a note, however, at the bottom of this table which says that 
one-half of this importation, if I understand the footing correctly, of 
the olive oil imported, is not fit for salad purposes and would fall under 
the provision for *‘ grease and oils for soap-making.’’ So that this pro- 
vision, ie fact, would apply to about 225,000 gallons of olive oil fit for 
salad oil. 

Now, then, I could have wished—as I do not know anything about 
it myself, except what I saw on the face of the bill—that the honor- 
able gentleman from Texas, who so long was chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means and who is now on that committee, a position 
I have not had the honor to occupy, I could have wished that he had 
given some more data further than that which appears on the face of 
the table reported from his committee. < 

I see, however, that olive oil is imported. How much is produced 
in this country? Should it goupon the free-list? What isthe costof 
olive oil in this country as compared with that which comes from 
abroad? Several other points of this kind we ought to know. It 
seems to me, taking the whole question of olive oil, that the duty now 
of 25 per cent. ad valorem is almost prohibitory, and I have a very 
grave suspicion that there is no necessity for the increase pro; here. 

I could have wished also, Mr. Chairman, that my honored colleague 
from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH], who talked so forcibly this morning, 
was here now that we are considering this section by items, to give us 
the benefit of his suggestions touching proper amendments, for it makes 
no difference how much my friend from Texas or any of us may thun- 
der in the index” it does not help us here. What we want is results. 
Now, I am content, in the absence of information upon the subject, to 
vote to leave the duty on olive oil fit for salad purposes where the law 
now leaves it, namely, 25 per cent., and that would be 20 per cent, 
less than is recommended in this bill. If there is any good reason why 
the increase shonld be made, I am willing to make it, but I want to 
know what the reason is before I do consent. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr, Chairman, I, like my colleague from Illinois, like 
information in regard to every proposed change in the tariff, and I have 
not the information in regard to the propriety of changing the duty on 
olive oil fit for table purposes; but I have a strong impression that a 
large proportion, perhaps nearly one-half, of what we call olive oil and 
use on our table as such, is really only cotton-seed oil; but sold under 
another name. I have no objection to that result myself. I trust the 
time will come when all or nearly all of the salad oil which people use 
will be made from cotton seed grown in the Southern States; and what 
we ought to look to is to change the taste of the people so they will be 
willing to use it under the name it really ought to bear; and if an in- 
crease in the duty on real olive oil will in some way induce a la 
use of cotton-seed oil under its own name I think a valuable reform 
will have been effected. b 

But, as I say, I have no definite information on the subject. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Task that the Clerk may read the statement of 
Mr. Elwood Cooper in connection with this subject. 

The Clerk as follows: 


I will state how it operates with regard to my business—making olive-oil, 
wing almonds and English walnuts. We pay labor sI a day and board. The 
rding costs us about 35 cents, say 2 frances ; labor, 5 francs—equal to 7 francs. 

In the south of France and Italy they pay labor 1 franc; the boarding costs not 
over 1 franc, total 2 francs, or equal to $1 per day on ev laborer my wee Di 
The freight from San Francisco to New York on oi is per ton; m 
Mediterranean $15, or one-fourth, so that without an import duty. or 
being equal, it would be better for me to proceed at once to Sou Europe 
carry on my business. With wainuts and almonds we make the same compari- 
son, except that the freight on these to New York is $40 per ton and from South 
of Europe about half as much. 
While I wish to avoid any political discussion at this meeting not pertinent 
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to our actual demands or necessities, I will in this place state that if we want 
laws to protect and encourage the prosperity of our State we must, as 
intelligent citizens, look after framing of them. We can not plead indifference 
or pre-occupation, we can not ignore the community in which we live—our dis- 
trict, our county, our State, or our common country. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, there is no such increase of duty in 
this item as appears from the figures presented in this statement, be- 
cause it appears by the foot-note that one-half of the oil imported 
under the name of olive oil“ is either used for soap purposes or for 
other purposes, and is not fit for salad purposes, and of course is a ma- 
terial bringing a very low price. 

Mr. CANNON. Can the gentleman state what is the rate of duty 
on that class of oil? 

Mr. PAYNE. Ido not remember just now. I can not, of course, 
keep all the figures of a long bill like this in my head. But the cost 

rice of the salad oil imported is much more than 78 cents, as appears 
fn this statement. My own recollection is that we calculated this 35 
cents on a gallon to be just about equivalent to 25 per cent. under the 
former law. That is my recollection as we framed the bill; but of 
course, as i have said, I can not recollect distinctly every single item 
in a bill of this character. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I would like to ask the gentleman how he arrives 
at his calculation that one-half of this amount, only, is to be accounted 
for on the ground that the other comes in as soap stock or for other 
* not intended for salad oil. 

. PAYNE, It brings a very small price as compared with the 
other per pound, but it goes into the te, which is given here as 
$353,000; while as a matter of fact this is only a small item as far as 
revenue is concerned, and yet in pounds it appears as one-half of the 
total 454,000. In other words, you want to divide the $353,000 by 
about 225,000 pounds in order to get at the value of the olive oil, so 
that the value of each gallon would be considerably more than the 77 
or 78 cents. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Do you claim that while soap stock is free it is 
entered as olive oil and the duty paid at 25 cents per gallon ? 

Mr. PAYNE. I claim that this item, according to this statement, 
includes soap stock as well as olive oil. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE, But I am merely testing the accuracy of your 
own interpretation of these figures. Now, you have said that this ma- 
terial brings a small price, but that it goes into the aggregate which 
comes here as importations of olive oil. Do I understand you to mean 
then that the importers of this oil bring in the soap stock, which is 
ee free, under the name of olive oil? What advantage could 

ere possibly be to the importer to bring this material in at such a 
high rate of duty when he can get it in free? 

Mr. PAYNE. Iam making the statement as it appears in this of- 
ficial table. This is prepared by the Treasury Department; but of 
course all the workings of the Treasury Department, and on what data 
they base their information, I do not know. I take it as I find it. I 
know that the olive oil used for soap purposes would bear a very small 
price per gallon, yet that it counts in the total importations and in 
the percentages, although the duty is only collected on the higher 
grades, and this accounts for the difference in percentage; for I was 
surprised to see the calculation that the percentage was changed from 
25 to 45 per cent. ad valorem by the change proposed in the bill. 

Yet we did that. Our object was to preserve about the same rate as 
ad valorem duty in our bill when we made it specific instead of ad 
valorem duty. Now, I am giving my recollection about it. 

Mr. MILLS. Why, theamountof that article that camein was 454,- 
000 gallons, and does not include the soap stuff that comesin. That 
under the soap provision is free, and these salad oils are oils for use. 

Mr. McKINLEY. If my friend will permit me, the language used 
in the proposed bill is different from the language used in the existing 


Aw. 

Mr. MILLS. But the very language itself is different. The very 
language says all soap stuffs are free. 

Mr. McKINLEY. In the ninety-second paragraph of the existing 
law— 

All preparations known as essential oils, expressed oils, distilled oils, ren- 
dered oils, alkalis, alkaloids, and all chemical compounds and salts by what- 
ever name known, and not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 25 
per cent, ad yalorem, 

Now, olive oilactually comes in under that provision oflaw. Wehave 
limited the olive oil to salad purposes in this bill, and therefore that 
which heretofore has been imported as olive oil for other purposes has 
been placed upon the free-list under this bill under the following: 

661, Oils: Almond, amber, crude and rectified ambergris, anise or anise-seed, 
aniline, aspic or spike lavender, bergamot, cajeput, caraway, cassia, cinnamon, 
cedrat, chamomile, citronella or lemon grass, civet, fennel, jasmine or jasimine, 
juglandium, juniper, lavender, lemon, limes, mace, neroli or orange flower, nut 
oil or oil of nuts not otherwise specially provided for in this act, orange oil, 


olive oll for manuſactu or mec purposes, unfit for eating and not 
otherwise provided for in this act. s 


Mr. CHEADLE. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? Ifind there was imported last year 454,045 gallons, upon which 
there was paid $88,300.50 duty, and that with the change to 35 cents 
per gallon it will bring a revenue of $158,915.17, which would be an 
increase of over $70,000. What reason is there for this increase? 


Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I challenge the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to give a single reason to justify this in- 
crease in the tariff on olive oil. Years ago in the Forty-seventh Con- 
press I explained to the House that large shipments of cotton-seed oil 

been made to ports of Southern Europe and there mixed with olive 
oil, some of which was returned to this country as olive or salad oil. 
I explained how the people of the South had struggled to build up this 
new industry, and how after overcoming one difficulty after another we 
had finally found a foreign market and opened a trade in ee ports 
for this product, three-fourths of which was with Marseilles, Trieste, 
and other ports of the Mediterranean Sea, 

Our law-makers, who profess to protect American industries, put a 
heavy tariff on this article, and my information is that the olive-oil- 
producing countries which border on the Mediterranean, in a spirit of 
retaliation, placed restrictions upon the importation of our cotton-seed 
oil in those countries, and as a consequence our exports of cotton-seed 
oil to Mediterranean ports, most of which was to Marseilles and Trieste, 
fell from 6,997,796 gallons in 1880 to 415,611 gallons in 1883. In other 
words, by unwise legislation we almost destroyed a valuable and grow- 
ing industry. 

e were taught as school-boys that action and reaction are equal, 
contrary, and simultaneous, and we have been told over and over 
again that we can not restrict trade with foreign countries without in- 
viting retaliation. The effect of sueh a policy was pointed out to us 
by our statesmen fifty and even a hundred years ago. Polk warned us 
of this danger in his message to Congress, and years before, in 1828, 
John Quincy Adams impressed this matter upon the country, and his 
admonition was but the echo of the repeated appeals of President Mon- 
roe to Congress not to lose sight of the importance of avoiding a course 
which would tend to invite retaliatory laws by countries whose trade 
we wished to foster and encourage. 

Gentlemen on the other side of the House are fond of quoting Alex- 
ander Hamilton. In his report to Congress on manufacturesa hundred 
years ago he speaks of Americans suffering in the sale of their producta 
by hostile legislation of foreign countries. I read irom page 215 where 
he says that the people of the United States— : 
experience numerous and rears urious impediments to the emission and vent 
of their own commodities. Nor is the case in reference to a ngle foreign na- 
tion only. The regulations of several countries with which we have the most 


extensive intercourse throw serious obstructions in the way of the principal 
staples of the United States. 


You all are familiar with the unjust action of the British Govern- 
ment with regard to American rice. 

Prior to 1836 the tariff laws of England imposed a tax of two shil- 
lings and sixpence sterling per bushel upon all foreign rough rice, 
This was bad enough upon American planters, but it bore equally on 
all producers of rice, and they did not complain, but on August 13, 
1836, a law was enacted by the British Parliament reducing the duty 
to one penny per quarter (of eight bushels) on rice ‘‘imported from 
the west coast of Africa. 

We might go on ahd cite other laws of a discriminating and retalia- 
tory character, but no one will deny the proposition that we can not close 
our ports to foreign countries without losing valuable outlets for the 
products of the industry of our own people, 

But this loss of a market for cotton-seed oil in Marseilles and Trieste 
is not the only injury inflicted upon those interested in cotton-seed oil 
by laws enacted by the Republican side of this House. 

Having lost the valuable trade to which I have referred, we sought 
to find other markets for this valuable Southern vegetable product. 

It was soon discovered that it made an excellent substitute for but- 
ter, and immediately a large demand came to us from those enterpris- 
ing men of the North who invested millions in the manufacture of this 
substitute. Our lawmakers discovered this and a bill was introduced 
in Congress which sought to tax this industry ont of existence, and 
finally a law was enacted which would have been a serious injury to 
the business had it not been that the more cotton-seed oil was investi- 
gated the more its purity and excellence as an article of food became 
apparent. The lard men of the West soon found that this oil when 
compounded with lard made an article far superior to the ordinary hog 
lard of commerce. 

The rapid development of this trade was alarming to the producers of 
the inferior hog product, and they came clamoring to Congress for pro- 
tection against the better and more popular rival. 

At their demand a bill was introduced inflicting a tax upon all lard 
of whick cotton-seed oil was an ingredient and exempting from tax 
the inferior and less popular article made only of hog lard. 

It will be seen that Congress has already struck three blows at this 
Southern industry, and now it comes with stroke number four. Isup- 
pose they argue that if the effect of a small tariff tax was to cut down 
our exports to Mediterranean ports from 6,997,796 gallons to 415,611 
gallons a larger tariff tax would wipe them out altogether. So much 
for the oil part of this paragraph. [Laughter.] 

Something was said about the soap part. I am in favor of cheapsoap, 
and have been in favor of it since I heard the beautiful speech on that 
subject delivered by Mr. Cox in the Forty-seventh Congress, 

I particularly remember his reply to the gentleman who represents 
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the smoky chimneys of the factories of Pittsbi Mr. Cox said, 
“Give them cheap soap; give them free soap; give them plenty ot 
soap, so they may stand with clean hands in Congress, before their con- 
stituency, and before the people of our entire country.“ [Applause.] 

Mr. LANSING. I am surprised, Mr. Chairman, to hear from the 
other side acriticism on raising the tariff upon an agricultural product 
of this country. We have been listening here for the last week to the 
agonized ery of our friends for us to be merciful to the agricultural in- 
terests of the country. 

They have criticised every chemical article mentioned in the schedule 
because indirectly, they say, it affects the farming interests of this coun- 
try. They are adding to the cost of the fertilizers, adding to the cost 
of the wearing apparel; adding to the cost, they say, of everything that 
goes to the homestead of the farmer. ý 

Now, sir, this industry has attained to vast proportionsin California, 
and that State produces as good olive oil asany in the world, and they 
come to Congress and ask this committee to protect their industry, 
and this committee, complying with their request, do so by adding a 
duty of 45 per cent. Looking at these schedules I find that the arti- 
cles that are protected are produced in that section of the country 
which is represented most largely by gentlemen upon the other side of 
the House; and they bear a larger percentage of duty than does this 
article now under discussion. We have got here upon this schedule 
the article of rice. In one form rice bears a duty of 102 per cent. and 
in another form the duty is 84 per cent. 

Now, sir, I represent the northern farmer; I represent here the largest 
farming constituency of any gentleman upon this floor, and I am here 
to-day to demand that the interests of the California farmer shall be pro- 
tected, because there does not seem to be any member here from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. BIGGS. Yon are mistaken. You take care of your own in- 
terests. You are waking up the wrong chicken. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MORROW, ‘The Representatives of California are here and will 
take care of the interests of their constituents. 

Mr. LANSING. Very well. I see there is somebody here now. I 
am here to defend the farming interests of all parts of the country, 
and I am here to demand that protection for my own district and that 
they shall have a relative proportion of duties that are imposed upon 
the imports of this country. 

Now, sir, there is no reason why the farmers of the country should 
not have the same relative protection as far as it can be allowed to 
them as any other interest, 

There was a very flaming speech made by a gentleman on my own side 
of the House this morning on the subject of reciprocity with Canada and 
the opening of our ports to products. He said that we ex- 
ported to Canada in one year $21,000,000 and imported $16,000,000. 
If he had analyzed the schedule of exports he would have found that 
a very large proportion of the agricultural products that we sent to 
Canada were re-exported from there to England, and simply took that 
as a route of transit. 

So far as the agricultural trade between the United States and Can- 
ada is concerned, the balance of trade is largely on their side, and they 
are interfering now in our markets with the prosperity of our farmers. 
All along the border where my district is situated we are feeling, and 
very sensibly feeling, every day the competition of the Canadian farm- 
ers, and the schedule that is made up of cereals in this bill is made up 
very largely upon the demand of the people along the northern border. 

Mr. SAYERS. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. LANSING. Yes, sir. ; 

Mr. SAYERS. Will the gentleman be kind enough to tell this com- 
mittee in what portion of this bill the cotton farmer of the South ob- 
tains relief ? 

Mr. LANSING. The cotton farmer of the South and the wheat 
farmer of the West can not be protected in this bill, I am frank to ad- 
mit. 

Mr. SAYERS. Let your side of the House claim that you are protect- 
ing the wheat farmer of the West by this bill and the farmers generally; 
while, instead of that, you are taxing the cotton farmer of the South, 
who produces almost one-third of the exports of this country, 104 per 
cent, upon the ties which he must use around his bales of cotton, I 
wish, therefore, the gentleman would explain where the cotton farmer 
“comes in“ on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York has 
expired. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. LANSING. On some other occasion. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. VANDEVER. Mr. Chairman, olive oil has got to be one of the 
most important products of the Pacific coast. The culture of the olive 
tree is not a new industry there. It was introduced by the Catholic 
fathers who established the missions upon that coast more than a hun- 
dred years ago, and in the town in which I live the very commonest 
of the trees growing about the streets are the old olive trees that were 
_ planted by the mission fathers long years ago, and they bear fruit to 
this day. But the culture of the olive for commercial p has 
grown up within the last few years. AtSanta Barbara and San Diego 
and other points there are extensive olive groves, and it would astonish 
anybody not familiar with the subject to see the extent to which the 
industry has developed within the last few years. 


In the schedule which we submitted to the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the duties that we asked upon the products of California, 
among other things we asked for a duty of $1 a gallon upon California 
olive oi], and I venture to say, without fear of contradiction, that to- 
day the only genuine olive oil that can be had by the American con- 
sumer comes from the Pacific coast; and to strike down the duty or to 
remove protection from that honestly produced olive oil of the Pacific 
coast is simply to encourage the spurious article with which our mar- 
ket is now flooded, the product of the cotton-seed with a foreign label. 

Now, if we desire a wholesome, genuine, pure article of olive oil we 
have got to encourage this industry in its beginning, and I venture to 
say that if you give us proper protection the time is not far distant 
when we shall be able to supply the home demand and to extend 
widely the use of this article by our people. 

Mr. Chairman, I undertake to say that as an article of food and diet 
there is nothing more wholesome than pure olive oil, and there is no 
reason in the world why it should not come to be used by our people 
as extensively as it is used now in the southern countries of Europe in 
the manner in which we use butter. If I have any objection to this 
provision of the bill, it is the inadequacy of the rate of duty which is 
put upon this article. As I have said, we asked them to put the duty 
at $1 a gallon, and less than that is not adequate protection to this in- 
dustry, taking into account the long time that is required after the 
planting of the trees before they bear fruit, before they come to be 
profitable and the processes through which the fruit must be put in pro- 
ducing the oil. ‘There are several grades of this oil, and the product of 
the first pressure is the genuine olive oil, which is so palatable to those 
who have cultivated a taste for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I rise, Mr, Chairman, more 
for the purpose of having a letter read than for any other, but before I 
do that Idesire to call attention to the new reason for a protective tariff 
which has been invented by my friend from Chicago [Mr. ADAMS]. 
It is a reason which I never heard before and which opens up a very 
wide field for tariff legislation and, I may add, for speculation, If I 
understand the gentleman’s ground for voting for this provision of the 
bill, it is that he desires to educate the American palate to prefer cot- 
ton-seed oil to olive oil, He proposes to make the duty on olive oil 
high enough to change the taste of our people so that they will prefer 
cotton-seed oil, which he thinks will be a very important reform. 
[Laughter.] If the gentleman does not take out a patent on his dis- 
covery, but turns it over to the Committee on Ways and Means, what 
an enormous domain of protective legislation will be opened up and 
what a mass of tariff taxes can be based upon this new idea of educat- 
ing the taste of the American people! [Laughter.] 

Mr. ADAMS. If the gentleman had listened to me he would not 
have made the speech he has just made. The change I hoped to brin 
about was that which would induce our people to use cotton-seed oi 
under its right name. I said that they were now using it under the 
name of olive oil and my statement was confirmed by the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. BRECKINGRIDGE, of Kentucky. I listened to my friend 
with great attention, as I always do. I listen to him always with 
admiration, and always with instruction, as I did this time, because 
he has given us an additional reason fora protective tariff, which seems 
to me to always need new buttresses to support it. [Laughter.] Now, 
Mr. Chairman, I send to the Clerk’s desk a copy of a letter which I 
desire to have read in relation to the duty upon linseed oil and various 
other cognate duties that are proposed in this bill. 

Mr. MORROW. Before the gentleman’s letter is read it may be well 
to say to him that olive oil is made not out of the olive seed, but out 
of the fruit, 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I understand that the State 
of California is now in an attempt to supply the olive oil of 
America, and therefore I make no objection to receiving that informa- 
tion from my friend from California, provided he does not charge any 
tariff duty upon it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MORROW. Oh, no; it is free. 

The letter presented by Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky, was read, 
as follows: 

LOUISVILLE, KY., March 29, 1890, 
Hon, W. C. P. BRECKINRIDGE, M. O., Washington, D. C.: 

DEAR SIR: I have just seen the text of the House tarif bill soon be acted upon, 
and it struck me it might be well for me to po you on a few items in my line 
that seem to be entirely out of reason. In the first place, the duty of 30 cents 
per gallon on linseed oil and 30 cents per bushel on flaxseed or linseed. Most 
of the linseed oil manufactured in this country is now controlled by a gigantic 
trust, and fortified behind the present duty they are making dead loads of 
money out of the consumers; and, furthermore, being the only purchasers of 
flaxsced from the American farmers, you can readily see that they can almost 
dictate their own price for their raw material, That linseed oil is selling at 60 
cents wholesale to-day by the mills, whereas two years ago, before the trust 
was formed, the price varied from 38 to 40 cents a gallon, and seed is worth no 
more since the formation of the trust than it was before, readily illustrates the 
position of affairs. 

The raising of flaxseed has departed almoat entirely from the Middle States 
and it is now raised by the farmers in the far West, principally in Dakota, and 
for this reason ; It is very hard upon the soil and soon wears it out, and when 
farmers plant it in Ohio or Indiana, for instance, it is upon ground that has 
been in wheat in the fall and frozen out, or, in other words, seeing that they 


have no chance of raising a crop of wheat, they plow it under and plant flax- 
seed in the spring in order to get some sort of crop off the land. The average 
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eld will hardly be more than 8 bushels to the acre, and if sold as soon as 
ed out hardly ever brings over $1 a bushel, and sometimes as low as 75 
cents and 80 cents, 

The reason it is raised in Dakota is because it is a good crop to plant upon 
sod or new ground, putting it in good condition for subsequent cropping of 
wheat, but in a few years the Dakota farmer will cease to raise it, as his brother 
in Ohio and Indiana has done, 

The price of flaxseed per bushel was as much to the farmer when flaxseed 
was duty free as it is to-day. I can not see what good it does the farmer to 

lace the proposed duty of 30 cents on lf Congress wishes to protect 

gigantic trust, the placing of 30 cents a gallon on linseed-oil is the proper 
way todoit. Instead of making it higher, ib ought to be cut down at least 10 
cents aun and the seed ought to come in free. 

I notice another item of bluck made from bones or ivory, 25 per cent. ad 
valorem. I can not see why this duty is put on, as there is not a pound of this 
class of made in this country, Castor oil,50 cents a gallon, is another 
article controlled by a trust similar to the linseed-oil business, and robbing the 
farmers by paying their own price for the seed. It is a medicine necessary to 
the human 8 as much so as quinine, and should not be so taxed, 

Bichromate of potash, 3 cents a pound duty, a complete monopoly, controlled 
by a single firm by the name of Tyson, in Baltimore, who have become million- 

res by the United States Government placing a duty upon this article, upon 
which there is no competition. Chrome ore, from which it is made, is found 
principgily in Maryland and Virginia, and I am told this firm controls about all 
the land on which this is found. They seem to have been exceedingly fortunate 
in having a good agent at Washington whenever a new tariff is formed to look 


after their interests. 

Take white lead, 3. cents a pound, controlled entirely by a trust, capital $90,- 
000.000, owned and controlled by the Standard Oil Com y; it is next in size 
to the sugar trust. This duty is not protective; itis prohibitory. 

On all chemicals, as bichromate and chromate of potash, acetate of lead, ni- 
trate of lead, und all such chemicals that enter into the manufacture of dry colors, 
the duties are entirely too high, for this reason: These duties amount to from 33} 
to 50 per cent. of the selling price of these materials, while the protection on the 
dry colors from which they are made does not average over 25 per cent.; the 
consequence is, the dry-color manufacturers of this country are put at a disad- 
vant with their foreign competitors, 

By the way, I notice quick silver, 6centsa pound. Do you know that all the 
quicksilver mined in this country is undercontrol of the Rothschilds, of London, 
and that the duty of 6cents a pound is just that much more profit to them? 
They control the quicksilver-mining of the world, and by putting on a duty of 
6 cents a pound they are enabled to get just that much more in this country 
for it, whereas if there was no duty they would sell it for that much less, 

The idea of putting 19 cents a gallon on cotton-seed oil, another great trust 
controlled by the Standard Oil Company. Why, whom do they want to be pro- 

nst? Is not this country the home of the cotton-seed? 5 

Do you sapo for one minute that the American cotton-oil companies pay 
the planter down South | cent a bushel more for cotton-seed on account of this 
duty? To be sure they do not. 

Maybe you think I am not stating facts about the Standard Oil Company, but 
Jean prove my assertions, Their hands are at the helm of every gigantic trust 
in this country, white lead, linseed oil, eotton-seed oil, castor oil, coal oil, and 
the Lord knows what else they are into, but they are in these, 

i just throw out these few pointers, as they may be of some service to you 
when the fight is on. 

Yours, respectfully, 


P. S. I see that the old duty is still continued on Turkey umbers and Italian 
siennas, This is a tax, as it does not protect any one, nature having failed, un- 
fortunately, in not placing these earth paints in any other locality than those 
named, These colors are i le fn our business, and they must be im- 
pares even if the duty was $1 a pound and no substitute could be furnished in 

is country. The so-called American umbers and siennas are simply base im- 
itations. Their position to the genuine articles is about as brass is to gold. 


Mr. GEAR. Mr. Chairman, it has been stated here that flaxseed is 
raised only in Dakota, ‘That is a very great mistake. It is raised in 
all the Northwestern States. Since the duty has been placed on flax- 
seed the manufacture of the oil, which was formerly confined to the 
seaboard, has been transferred to the prairies of Iowa, Nebraska, Da- 
kota, and Kansas, and that industry has been a great advantage to the 
poor farmers of the West, whose cause our friends on the other side 
discuss so often and so feelingly. 

Many a man in my State has bought his 40, 80, or 160 acres of land, 
and from the flaxseed which he has raised and for which he has a 
market at his door, he has made the price of his land the first year. 
This industry has been the means of establishing ten great millsin my 
State, which give employment to a large number of hands; and let me 
eall attention to the fact that under the Walker tariff, which prevailed 
from 1846 to 1860, linseed oil was from 80 cents to 90 cents and as 
high as $1.10 a gallon, and nearly every gallon of it came from foreign 
countries, while to-day much the greater proportion of the oil con- 
sumed is the product of American farms, produced by American farm- 
ers, and made in American mills by American workingmen. 

At the same time the price has constantly fallen until it has reached 
a point where no complaint is made. People do not complain about 
the price, hecause they get it cheaper than ever before, while the 
farmers get the protection which is given in this bill and which has 
been given in every Republican tariff bill that has been enacted into 
law, as this one will be. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. What is the proportion of 
seed to oil? What is the average yield? 

Mr. GEAR. I think a trifle over two gallons to the bushel. 
not certain of that, however; I am not an oil-maker. 

But I wish to say in reply to the letter the gentleman has had read 
that, instead of the crop in my State being 8 bushels an acre it is 
13; and the amount raised there is nearly 5,000,000 bushels annually. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I knew the gentleman was 
notan oil-maker, except on the floor of Congress; but I thought as the 
Committee on Ways and Means, of which heis a member, had fixed 
the duty on the seed and the duty on the oil, he might be informedas 
to the relative proportion of the seed to the oil. I his pardon for 
being under a mistake. 


Iam 


Mr. GEAR. The gentleman is often mistaken; this is not the first 
mistake he has made. 

Mr. VANDEVER. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a few words fur- 
ther in regard to the item of oliveoil. The market forthe olive oil which 
we produce is almost wholly upon the Pacific coast, only a small por- 
tion, I believe, going to New York City. Butlet mesay that wherever 
on that coast this native product has been used as a salad oil it has ae- 
quired such a reputation that consumers are willing to pay from 50 to 
100 per cent. more for our product than for the imported article. 

The impression preyails—with how much truth I can not say, but 
probably it has some considerable foundation—that a great deal of the 
olive oil coming into this country from foreign markets is a spurious arti- 
cle, manufactured from the cotton-seed of this country and coming here 
under fraudulent labels. The oil which we offer to the public from 
our own olive yards we know to be a genuine article, and any person 
who has ever partaken of the California olive oil need not be an expert 
to detect the superiority of the American product over anything ot the 
kind imported. 

To sustain this growing industry, to protect the public against the 
importation of the spurious article, and to encourage the culture of this 
food product upon that coast, it is necessary not only that the rate 
named in this bill should be preserved, but if justice had been done 
that rate would have been increased. No greater act of injustice could 
be inflicted at this time on the publicat large or upon the Pacific coast 
than to reduce the rate proposed in the bill. I hope it will not be done. 

One gentleman here in the course of his remarks looked around and 
said: There is nobody here to defend the interests of the California 
coast.“ Why, sir, this is a vital interest, and I venture to say that 
each of my colleagues on this floor and the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee themselves who have this object at heart are ready 
to defend it. I hope that the gentleman who made that observation, 
though he may have seized upon a moment when he thought there was 
no one present to defend the interests of the California coast, will recall 
the remark and be conyinced in his own mind—there is certainly no 
need of convincing anybody else—that he has done a great injustice. 

Irepeat that I trust the Committee of the Whole will sustain the ac- 
tion of the Ways and Means Committee and maintain the rate named 
in the bill upon olive oil. If it be changed at all, it should be increased 
to at least a dollar a gallon. 

: ane. question being taken, the amendment of Mr. MILLS was re- 


Jec s 

Mr. BIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I move toamend the paragraph by strik- 
ing out thirty-five and inserting *‘ fifty,” making the duty on this 
oil 50 cents per gallon. I offer thisamendment in good faith. It has 
been stated by the gentleman from New York [Mr. LANSING], I be- 
lieve, that California has no representative on this floor to protect her 
interests. I hope the gentleman is now present, for I want him to be 
aware that California is always right side up with care,“ and her Rep- 
resentatives are always ready to look out for her interests. When these 
different questions involving the protection of the farming interests of 
the far West come up, I hope that gentleman will stand by me as I will 
stand by him. 

There is one question affecting every farmer in the United States 
and every milling man. 1 refer to the question with reference to sacks. 
We are now paying a duty of 40 per cent. on grain bags and we realize 
nothing for them. They weigh about three-fourths of a pound to the 
sack. I hope that the distinguished gentleman from New York, that 
learned and scientific agriculturist, who understands all the various 
strata of the soil, will come forth and stand with the California delega- 
tion and with the Representatives from the far West. 

Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gentleman has undertaken to en- 
lighten the agriculturists on important subjects connected with their 
interests. I wish to say to him that I have forgotten more about farm- 
ing than he ever knew. [Laughter.] If he will come to me for in- 
struction I will teach him what farming is, from a mustard-seed up to 
the largest squash that ever grew, weighing 290 pounds, [Laughter.] 

I say it is an insult to the California delegation for a man coming 
from the State of New York to say that ifornia, which raises more 
grain in one county than New York produces in the whole State, has 
no one here to protect her interests. Yes, sir; I want olive oil pro- 
tected with 50 cents on each gallon if I can, because of the fact that 
we want pure and unadulterated oil in thiscountry. We do not want 
any mixture from abroad. Now, what is the fact? The factis in re- 
gard to this culture that it takes from seven to eight years after the 
trees are planted before you can produce an olive for use. Now, when 
a man labors seven or eight years to produce olives he needs protection. 
You talk of infant industries. This is an infant industry—olive 
oil in this country—and it needs protection until it can get started. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. ‘Will protection hurry the growth of the tree? 

Mr. BIGGS. No, sir, it will not. But it will help out the poor 
man who plants the tree, and who has to labor by the day to make a 
living during all of these years until his trees begin to bear. That is 
where the protection comes in, and you will never have pure olive oil 
until we cultivate it in our own country. 

A MEMBER. Do you not want to mix it with the cotton-seed oil? 

Mr. BIGGS. No; I wantit pure and unadulterated. [Laughter.] 
I have stated here before that I was in favor of protecting infant indus- 
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tries in this country and trying to enable them to stand upon a proper 
footing. I do not mean to say that I would protect largely protected 
industries or give them additional protection. They do not need it. 

I want to say to my distinguished friends on all sides of the House, 
if they want to do something for the farming community of the West, 
that here isan opportunity to help them; and as to my friend from New 
York, if he wants to know something of farming, if he willcome to my 
room at No. 340 C street, I will be glad todeliver a free lecture to him 
every night for a while, and if he does not come back a better man than 
he is he will certainly come back a wiser man than he is. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Do you ask protection for California and free 
trade for the rest of the country? 

Mr. BIGGS. Oh, Iam willing to have protection on cabbages and 
things of that kind, for you. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I want protection all around. 

Mr. BIGGS. Well, I am in favorof protecting those things that need 
protection. Olive oil, as I have shown yon, is necessarily an industry in 
this country that is of slow growth, and it wants protection. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. GROSVENOR, I want to concur in what the gentleman has 
said, and in 2 so of my argument either upon this or some other 
item of the bill I desire to incorporate two letters which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk and desire to have considered as a part of my remarks. 


The letters are as follows: 
BELPRE, OHIO, May 8, 1890. 

Dear Sin: In the interest of some of your constituency I wish to call your 
attention to a clause in Mr. McK rnuey’s tariff bill which it will be desirable to 
have as now embodied in the bill. It relates to the repealing of the va- 
paises law passed in 1879. 

By referring to sections 82 and 83, page 93, you will see what I refer to. 

As the law now stands it makes 9 sour mash legal, and where these 
vaporizing establishments are not under the supervision of the Government 
there is a chance to overstep the 20-proof mark (whisky). This product is gen- 
erated with beech-shavings and corn-cobs until it has an acetic strength and 
may be generated to a very high degree and afterward reduced to a commercial 
strength by the addition of water. In many States, where exist no prohibitory 
laws, this product is sold as pure cider vinegar, and some other names than the 
proper one. This whisky vinegar can be produced ready for market at about 
4 to 4} cents per gallon in barrels, which you will observe is a v low price, 
and so low as to almost annihilate the sale of a pure article sold under a correct 
name. 

It is also apparent that these vaporizers do not always stop at the 2-proof 

int, as they can obtain a product that will 1 S Higher acetic strength 

n can be obtained from roof whisky or less. This elause, I understand, 

is also supported by the distillers, as it gives an opportunity for the vaporizers 
to trespass on their rights and privileges as distillers. 

Cider vinegar is n natural resultant product of apples, and is of great value 
and interest to a great Lage noting of this country, and the manufacture of this 
whisky vinegar, at a very cheap rate, causes the annual loss of a great quantity 
of fruit that otherwise could be manufactured into a wholesome product, 

I ask your consideration of this clause of the tariff bill and hope in the inter- 
est of a great many people in your district it may become a law. 

Very truly yours, 
WM. F. DANA. 


Hon. CALA H. Gnosvxxon, Washington, D. C. 


CINCINNATI, May 9, 1890. 

Dran Sin; I wish to call your special attention to section 82 of the present 
tariff bill, which, if fully understood, I have no doubt will meet with your sup- 
port, This section will repeal the nt law, March 1, 1879, which has 

roven to be a cover for numerous frauds perpetrated The ie the Government in 

he manufacture of crooked whisky through the special privileges given these 
so-called white-wine-vinegar factories. 

By reference to the evidence in possession of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, it is already proven that many of these so-called vinegar factories are 
simply small distilleries under another name, and without any of the restric- 
tions that pertain to a faithful collection of 90 cents per gallon on all spirits pro- 
duced in regular registered distilleries. 

Why longer continue to foster and protect a privileged few under so unjust 
and iniquitous a law? 

Furthermore, the present law, known as the vaporization law of March, 1879, 
relating to the manufacture of vinegar from grain, grants a special 3 to 
about one hundred and fifty low- wine vinegar factories throughout the whole 
country, permitting them to manufacture their own high wines practically with- 
out tax and with the opportunities for fraud on the revenue, to the great det- 
riment of hundreds of thousands who are interested in orchards and aremunera- 
tive price for cider apples, cider and cider vinegar, and meena gr Ton ee 

There are a thousand apple men interested in the repeal of this law to one 
low-wine vinegar man benefited by its continuation. 
men are few but noisy, and talk extra tly, claiming vinegar would go up 
if the law was repealed, and that enough cider vinegar could not be made to 
meet the demand, and so on. 

They ignore the fact that if a remunerative price could be obtained for cider 
and cider vinegar, with all the new orchards coming on all over the Western, 
Southern, and Central States, hundreds of barrels of cider for vinegar could 
ane wows be made to one now, at only an increase of 3 to 4 cents a gallon at 
most. 

It should also be understood that consumers pay to-day to their retail grocers 
just as much as they did before the low-wine law was enacted, and the price 
would be no higher to the actual consumer if the law were repealed than itis 
now, and therefore the plea of cheap vinegar to consumers on account of the 
low-wine law can not be sustained by the facts. 

And I also know that the low-wine vinegar men have recently been trying 
to organize and adopt measures for the advancement of the price of their vine- 


he low-wine vinegar 


gar. 

Moreover, there has been a revolution in cider-vinegar-making, it now being 
made on generators, hence no necessity for poor or weak vinegar, which has 
been the case with much ofthat made by the white-wine-vinegar men. 

In conclusion, I hope you will give section 32 your hearty support, its object 
undoubtedly being to prevent frauds that are now being practiced through the 
crooked manufacture of a low grate of whisky, and also by its repeal give 
„ to industries that have been crippled by the law as it now 


Yours, truly, 
CHARLES FLEISCHMAN. 
Hon, Cnar.ies H. Grosvenor, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. CANNON, 
last fifteen or twenty minutes, and I un d this to be the fact, 
that in California there is not enough olive oil made to supply the peo- 
ple in that State, and that it is worth over 92 a bottle—I suppose & 
pint bottle; is that correct? 

Mr. BIGGS. Oh, no. 

Well, say a quart bottle? 
Mr. BIGGS. No; it is worth from $2.50 to $3 a gallon. 
Mr. CANNON. Well, it is correct that you do not make enough to 


supply your own Wal 
Mr. BIGGS. ell, we are shipping some to you folks now, and it 
makes your cotton-seed oil so that you can use it on your tables. 
[Laughter. 

Mr. CANNON. But is it true that you do not make enough to sup- 
ply your own tables? 

Mr. BIGGS. I am not prepared to say. A good deal has been 
shipped abroad, and I have no doubt if you gentlemen here use oliv. 
oil that you get about a gill of California oil in every pint of so-call 
foreign oil you use, 

Mr. CANNON. Then the duty is not to protect the American 
makers of olive oil; for I state again, as I am reliably informed, that 
the olive-trees of California are not sufficiently grown to supply the 
demands of their own people. Now, the truth of the matter is that 
this duty practically is placed upon olive oil to protect the cotton-seed- 
oil people. That is about the size of it. 

Mr. BIGGS. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. BIGGS. I stated in my remarks a few moments ago that it takes 
seven or eight years from the time the tree is first planted until it com- 
mences to fruit. We have now thousands of acres of trees planted 
and will commence in three years to produce this oil in large quanti- 
ties; and if you give us ten years’ protection we will undertake to snp- 
ply all the people of the United States with the best quality of oil ever 
used, The oil you bring from Italy and France is claimed tobe fairly 
good, but we will furnish you with a far superior article. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa, Have you any assurances of protection except 
through the Republican 

Mr. BIGGS. Les, I have. [Laughter.] I am a better Democrat 
than you are a Republican now. [Laughter.] I never flopped;“ I 
will not be whipped around; I am not a ‘‘hide-bound”’ man. [Re- 
newed 8 and applause. ] I do not allow myself to do a wrong, 
but I stand in defense of the cause of what I believe to be right, as an 
independent American citizen that never lets the lash or the goad be 
applied to him and force him to vote against his convictions. [Laugh- 
ter and applause. ] 

Mr. CUTCHEON. But might it not be a local issue? [Laughter] 

Mr. BIGGS. It may be a local 8 but whatever it is I do 
not allow the lash to drive me aroun 

Mr. VANDEVER. Mr. Chairman, I presume the products of olive 
oil of California come almost exclusively from the district that I repre- 
sent. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] says he under- 
stands there is not enough of the article produced there to supply the 
home demand. I can not assent to that statement. Take any indus- 
try in its incipiency and in its infancy, before it has had an opportunity 
of expanding, and of course it supplies the home demand to but a lim- 
ited extent. But I say that we produce a very fine article of olive oil 
in California, which commands fancy prices in our own country, and, 
whether it supplies the entire California demand or not, they are now 
reaching out from the Atlantic coast and from New York City for the 
California oils. 

As to the number of trees that are planted I can not say with any 
degree of accuracy, but I can tell you that in my own county and within 
20 miles of where I live myself, there were not less than 150,000 set 
out within the last year. It will be some years before they become 
profitable, but to-day I am certain that in the olive yards of Santa Bar- 
bara County, and the olive yards of Campbell, and in San Diego County, 
and other olive yards that are smaller, there are hundreds of thousands 
of trees; and it is an industry that requires the employment of skilled 
labor in order to produce the oil. Now, all who know anything about 
the foreign production know that the fine qualities of foreign olive oil 
never reach, or but seldom reach, the United States. It is consumed 
at home, and it is so to-day in California, 

In California we consume the genuine article, because there can be 
no possible doubt about its being a genuine article which is produced 
there. Those who have tested it from abroad are reaching out for it, 
and theindustry isin its infancy. There is a demand growing and ex- 
tending throughout the length and breadth of this land for that oil to 
be used as a salad oil. We ask that we should be given protection for 
our oil against the spurious article that comes from abroad, and if we 
are not given that protection it will be an outrage upon the people at 
large as well as of California, I appeal to this committee that this 
poor, miserable pittance of a protection of 35 cents a gallon upon that 

roduct is totally inadequate, und I know that the committee would 
guilty of a great wrong and ou to reduce it below that. We 
are fully convinced in our minds that it ought to be double that which 
is now given, and if I thought the sense of justice in this committee 


Now, I have been inquiring about olive oil in the 
Faire 


would sustain me in the proposition I would ask as an amendment to 
this line of the bill that this proposed duty should be at least double 
what is now put on it per gallon. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. If the gentleman will allow me, what would be 
the amount ad valorem ? 

Mr. VANDEVER. It is 35 cents per gallon. I think it is about 45 
per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. McKINLEY. It is 35 cents a gallon, which is about 45 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Are you satisfied that your industry can thrive 
on that? 

Mr. VANDEVER. It can live, but that is about all. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I desire to ask unanimous consent for the follow- 
amendment: 

e Clerk read as follows: 

In paragraph 63, line 6, page 9, after the word and,” insert “‘commercially 
known as.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I want to call attention to paragraph 63: 

All other paints and colors, whether dry or mixed or ground with oil, includ- 
ing lakes, crayons, smalts, and frostings, not specially provided for in this act, 
and artists’ colors of all kinds, in tubes or otherwise, 25 per cent. ad valorem; 
all ts and colors, mixed or ground with water or solutions other than oil, 
and artists water-color paints, 50 per cent. ad valorem. 

The former rate of duty was 20 and 25 per cent. on these two classes. 
There is an increase, and the increase on the first class is from 20 to 25 
per cent., and on the second class from 25 to 50 per cent. No data are 
given as to the necessity for this increase in that section. 

I simply want to call attention to the increase. I would like to know 
of the ee or some other member of the committee or some other 

entleman on that side the object of the increase and the necessity for 

t. [Cries of Read!“ Read!““]! Then, as no gentleman has arisen 
and given any explanation, I will move to strike it out, if there is no 
reason. I move to strike out ‘‘fifty,’’ in line 7, and insert “‘ twenty- 
five.“ That is the existing provision. My reason for making this 
motion was, first, to elicit some reason from the gentlemen in charge of 
this bill (the majority), and failing to obtain it I presumed that there 
was no sufficient reason, and I have therefore made the motion that 
the duty be not changed, but that we return to the existinglaw. There 
certainly ought to be some reason for these changes when as much as 
100 per cent, is to be added to the existing law. [Cries of Vote!“ 
“ Vote ! gi | 

The question was put; and the Chairman announced that the noes 
seemed tg have it. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 46, noes 82. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I demand tellers. If no reason can be given, then 
I will ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. MCMILLIN and Mr. MCKINLEY were 


in 


appointed, 
he amendment was rejected—ayes 54, noes 82. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Potash: 

Bi 
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73. Carbonate of, or fused, 20 per cent, ad valorem. 
74. Hydriodate, iodide, and iodate of potash, 50 cents per pound. 
75. Nitrate of potash or saltpeter, refined, 1 cent per pound, 
28. Prussiate of potash, red, 10 cents pound; yellow, 5 cents per pound. 
77. Sulphate of, refined, two-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word for the purpose of asking why the duty on 
caustic is to be increased 50 per cent. The present duty is 20 per cent. 
The proposed change is to 1} cents per pound, and the expert of the 
Treasury who made these tables has calculated that that is equivalent 
to an ad valorem duty of 30.56 per cent., which is an increase of 50 per 
cent. 

I can not find in the report of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
orin the remarks which have been made here thus far, any reason 
assigned why this change of 50 per cent. is proposed. Iam not now 
speaking of the change from the ad valorem to the specific duty, which 
I believe is always unwise, because it conceals the real rate of taxation 
and deprives the consumer of the advantage which he might derive 
from a reduction of the cost of production. Iam not, however, speak- 
ing of that now, but I am speaking of any reason which the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means can give for this proposed increase of duty. 

Mr. BAYNE. The importation of the article was very considerable, 
and it was believed by those who were engaged in the manufacture in 
this country that they ought to have this increase of duty to foster 
their industry. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Will the gentleman inform 
the committee what is the proportion of this article thatis produced in 
America to that which is imported from abroad? What has been the 


average relation of the home-produced article to the imported article? 

Mr, BAYNE. I am unable to give that. I only know that these 
different varieties of soda-ash, caustic soda, and this caustic or hydrate 
of potash, and these other cognate products, are largely imported. At 


the same time, there is a very considerable production in this country, 
and I believe that the principal part of this caustic or hydrate of pot- 
ash is imported. It was felt that this protection was needed and that 
this rate of 30 cent. was very low. 

Mr. BREC: RIDGE, of Kentucky. Of course, upon the principle 
which controlled in the preparation of this bill, that there must be a 
duty sufficiently high to prevent competition in such articles as are 
manufactured in America in proportion sufficient to supply the home 
demand, I can understand this increase if it be sufficient to prevent 
foreign competition; but my information is that we do not produce 
enough of this article to supply the home demand and that we shall 
not be able to do so very soon. However, I may have incorrect infor- 
mation, and I would be glad if the committee would give the House 
the facts. 

It seems to me that we ought not to be asked to make an increase of 
duty of 50 per cent. as in this case, or 100 per cent. as in a case awhile 
ago, or 70 per cent., or 20 per cent., without some reason being given 
for changing the existing la, and I should think that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] and the committée would cordially 
agree with that view. They were the authors of the existing law, and 
therefore it is not improper in me to presume that they would be satis- 
fied with the provisions of a law which they themselves enacted; and 
unless some good reason can be given for the increase of the duties which 
they saw fit to put into that law, it seems to me the increase ought not 
to be made. 

Mr. BAYNE. Well, asI have said, there is a very considerable 
amount of this article imported, and there is capacity in this country 
for the production of all that is necessary for American consumption, 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Is the gentleman satisfied 
that that last statement is correct and that we are able to supply the 
entire demand. 

Mr. BAYNE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Is the gentleman able to state what the entire 
3 is in this country? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I understand that this Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means do not adopt the principle that where there 
are large importations they will increase the tariff tax, because the 
largest importation is of sugar, and in that case they take off the tax 
altogether. Another large importation is of hides, and there they do 
not put on the tax. To be sure there was some vacillation of opinion 
and of action on that subject in the committee, but, as the eman 
from New Vork explained in his speech, they settled down, for reasons 
which were no doubt satisfactory to themselves, to the conclusion that 
they would not put hides on the taxed list. Therefore, I say the prin- 
ciple announced by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] of 
iege importations is not tbe principle upon which the committee have 
acted. 

Mr. BAYNE. All I can say is that from the statements of gentle- 
men engaged in this business the committee were led to believe that 
they could supply the entire home consumption of the United States 
at very moderate prices. The price has, in fact, fallen from year to 
year, until itis so low that no consumer of the article is complaining, 
but both manufacturers and consumers are perfectly content. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. If I understand my friend from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE], the ground, and the sole ground, upon 
which this increase of 50 per cent. is to be made is that the manufact- 
urers of the article think that by getting an increase of duty they can 
supply the market. If that be correct, I submit to this committee the 
question: Is the statement of a manufacturer of an article that the in- 
crease of duty up to a certain per cent. will enable him to take posses- 
sion of the American market a sufficient reason to justify the wri 
into a tariff bill of the duty which that manufacturer asks? For, if 
understand the gentleman from Pennsylvania, that is the sole and 
ultimate ground upon which this duty is now put. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the Chairman will re- 
gard the pro forma amendment as withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

All medicinal preparations, including medicinal proprie preparations, of 
which 2 is a component part, not specially provided for in this act, 50 cents 
per pound, 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I move a formal amendment, for the purpose of 
calling attention to the fact that the rate of duty provided in the clause 
just read is 402} percent. That is the duty under the existing law, 
and the committee proposes to leave it at that rate. ; 
tee BURROWS. It is the same rate that was fixed by the Mills 

111. 

. McMILLIN. Thegentleman seems to be entirely mistaken about 
that. 

Mr. BURROWS. I am entirely accurate. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The gentleman is entirely inaccurate in this re- 
spect; the Mills bill did not include this matter at all. 

Mr. BURROWS. But it left it as under existing law. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. It left it as under existing law; but that bill em- 
150 ay a part of the different schedules, This was not in the Mills 

a 
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Mr. PAYNE. ‘The gentleman will observe that this provision ap- 
plies to medicinal preparations of which alcohol is a component part, 
and this additional duty is for the purpose of giving protection in such 
cases and because of the internal-revenue tax upon alcohol. 

Mr. McMILLIN. To what extent must alcohol enter into these 


preparations? 
Mr. PAYN E. The amount of alcohol varies, of course, in different 


preparations. 5 

Mr. MoMuILLIN. But the duty does not vary; the duty is the same 
in all cases. 

Mr. PAYNE. But the alcohol is the chief value in all of them. 

Mr. McMILLIN. It does not say so. 

Mr. PAYNE. But I suppose it is, from my general knowledge, al- 
though I never take much of that kind of medicine. 

Mx. MCMILLIN. I think my friend from New York is drawing 
largely on his an pposibitioua capacity. 

Mr. PAYNE. I suppose these medicines are simply preparations 
containing a little cheap stuff to disguise the alcohol; they are, perhaps, 
medicines for temperance people. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I observe that more than 42,000 pounds were im- 
ported in the fiscal year 1889; the value of the importation was $5,255, 
and the duty collected $21,145. I withdraw the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Santonine and all salts thereof, containing 80 per cent. or over of santonine, 
$2.50 per pound, 


Mr. McMILLIN. The present rate of duty in this case is $3 per 
pound. The committee have magnanimously reduced it to $2.50 per 

und; but they leave the duty at 193} per cent. It seems to me that 

any relief at all were proposed more than this might have been given. 
There were only 7 pounds imported under this item during the fiscal 
year 1889. This was, from the standpoint of our friends on the other 
side, an ideal state of affairs; this was exclusion. The committee, 
however, has reduced the duty to 193} per cent. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Wehave reduced it 50 cents below what it was 
in the Mills bill. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I do not remember that this was in the Mills bill. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I have the statement before me. 

Mr. McMILLIN. This was not in the Mills bill. Of course no bill 
ever formed could do away with all the villainy contained in the tariff 
act of 1883—an act that was conceived in sin and born in iniquity. 

- Mr. CUTCHEON. Why did you not correct that ‘‘iniquity’’ in 
the Mills bill? Why did you not at least try to do so? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Well, sir, there was a lot of the most stubborn 
Republicans in front of us that you ever saw and we had to fight them. 
Mr. CUTCHEON. You had a Democratic majority in the House. 

Mr. McMILLIN. But the Senate stood in our way. It was not 
possible therefore to make the reduction. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I have before me a statement prepared by the 
Ways and Means Committee of the last House showing the difference 
between the Senate bill then proposed and the Mills bill. I find in 
the statement of the House bill this item. The House bill proposed to 
maintain the existing rate. : 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Was not the statement to 
which the gentleman refers prepared after the adoption of the Senate 
substitute, and does it not show the rates in the existing law as com- 

with those in the Senate substitute? 

Mr. McKINLEY. The gentleman from Kentucky and I will not 
misunderstand each other. This statement was prepared under the 
direction of the Committee on Ways and Means of the last House, and 
it contains the rates of duty under existing law, the rates of duty under 
the House bill, the rate of duty under the Senate bill, and the ad 
valorem equivalents under the existing law, under the House bill, and 
under the Senate bill. 

Mr. McMILLIN. But that statement embraced necessarily the 
whole tariff schedule. This article was not in the Mills bill. 

Mr. McKINLEY. It was not in the Mills bills by name; that may 
be quite true. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. Neither by name nor in substance. 

Mr. McKINLEY. But the Mills bill was a revision of the tariff; 
and of course every item of existing law that was not included in the 
bill was to be re-enacted. Where no rate was proposed in that bill, the 
existing law would remain as it was. There can be no dispute about 
that, 

Mr. McMILLIN. The things which were not included in the bill 
were not touched at all. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Therefore, the rate under the existing law must 
have received the approval of the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Notatall. There were things on the statute-books 
which ought to have been repealed, but which it was impossible to get 
rid of. 

Mr. McKINLEY. It is very remarkable that the Committee on 
‘Ways and Means of the last House should have put upon the free-list 
articles bearing a duty of only 40 to ee yet should have 
left standing what the gentleman now izes as a great outrage, 
duties of 200, 250. and even 400 per cent, 


Mr. MCMILLIN. There were several schedules not touched at all, 
the gentleman knows full well; but he knows as well as I that there 
was not a single schedule in the Mills bill on which there was left an 
article imposing a rate of duty such as is imposed in this bill. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Thegentleman knows that the chemical schedule 
was treated, and were changed. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. But the gentleman from Ohio knows that a large 
proportion of it was put upon the free-list, 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Yes, but if the Mills bill had become a law the 
duties would have remained precisely as we propose them now on those 
articles. Why did not the gentleman inform the House and country 
then as to the effect of that bill ? 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Well, I have made thestatement and am willing 
to abide by it. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I move to strike out the last 
word. It is undoubtedly true us a legal proposition, Mr. Chairman, 
that an act which does not repeal a preceding act leaves that preceding 
act in force as the law of the land, but I never heard before that be- 
cause a Congress did not repeal a law therefore it approved a law it 
did not consider. Now, the Mills bill did undertake to make a par- 
tial revision and reduction of the tariff. It was professedly only a par- 
tial revision, and it was stated by every man on the committee that it 
was incomplete and partial. 

I do not suppose that there was aman among us who did not statein 
as plain language as possible that we did not wish to be held responsi- 
ble for the provisions we did not touch. It is no secret that we went 
as far as we thought it safe to go under all the circumstances surround- 
ing us, and that we did the best we could under those circumstances; 
and I am only sorry that my friend from Ohio [Mr. McKINLEY] goes 
so little with us, and am not surprised that whenever he does an 
opportunity of moving in that direction he thinks it an ample defense 
of his action that he is following in the course marked out by the Mills 
bill. 

Mr. McKINLEY. But when we parallel youit seems that the gen- 
tleman ought not to object, but that you ought to go along with the 

rocession. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Whenever you do what the 
Mills bill did you will find me agreeing to it as a rule. But I do not 
agree with the provisions of the act uf 1883 or the ons of the act 
which the Mills bill did not touch. That is quite another thing. 
Those portions we promised the people to revise in this Congress. It 
turned out that we were not able to do so; and we have postponed 
any further reductions in that direction until the next Congress or in 
some subsequent Congress when we have it in our power to do so. 

That is no secret; and I hope that in the Congress when we do have 
the privilege of revising the tariff our friend from Ohio will be with 
us and go with us and give us the advantage of the education he is evi- 
dently obtaining now in his familiarity with the provisions of the 
Mills bill, and that he will go further with us in the direction of its 
provisions than he is willing to go now. 

The fact of the matter is, Mr. Chairman, that the Mills bill, as 
every other bill of this characteris, as every tariff bill must necessarily 
be, was a compromise bill. All tariffs must be in their very nature 
temporary. Youcan not make a law of Congress which can prevent 
those changes which the law of supply and demand constantly make. 
You can not make a law of Congress so inflexible that it can stop the 
advance of genius and invention of mankind, the growth of mechanics, 
the increase of commerce, the development of wealth, the creation of 
new States, the building up of cities. So, too, rival industries must 
be consulted, conflicts reconciled, and interests placated. 

All tariff laws, therefore, must be compromises to meet, and framed 
to meet, the present condition of affairs. That which was proper years 
ago as a tariff measure may not be proper to-day. That which was 
proper in 1883 is not proper to-day. It is the very vice of proteetive 
tariffs that in their nature they strive to make stable that which is not 
stable and which can not be made siable, instead of being flexible so 
that they may be made to conform to the growth of progress or the in- 
ventive genius of the country. . 

I donot know, speaking for myself, that I would vote for the Mills 
bill as an entirety as I would have voted for it two years ago. There 
have been changes within the last two years, But it was unquestion- 
ably a great improvement on the act of 1883, and itis a wonderful im- 
provement on the act pro now; and if I could take that from these 
gentlemen in place of what they offer us, I would take it and thank 
them with the profoundest gratitude of my heart. But if I should un- 
dertake to revise the tariff I would be more beneficent to them than 
even the Mills bill was. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Is it not a fact that you were much more con- 
servative in reference to the changes in alcohol or when alcohol was one 
of the component parts? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. So far as I am concerned the 

uestion of the gentleman from Iowa, as with most of his questions, 
ee not affect me at all. I was in favor of much wider changes even 
than the bill itself made. But as to alcohol, the trust was developed 
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to be in the State of Illinois and other States north of the Ohio River, 
and it was represented on this floor by gentlemen who voted against 
the Mills bill. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Tune CHAIRMAN. The Chair will regard the pro forma amendment 
as withdrawn. : 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Lrenew it, Mr. Chairman, for the 
purpose, in two minutes, of completing the history of the investigation 
‘of the whisky trust. I was a member of the committee that investi- 
gated the trust, and the gentleman from Kentucky stopped short in 
‘his history of it. 

Mr, BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I did not catch the gentle- 
man’s statement. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. I said I was a member of the 
committee which investigated the whisky trust, and I was sorry you 
‘stopped short in your statement as to the history of it. 

The fact was developed that there had been a combination of gentle- 
men engaged in the production of whisky in Kentucky. That will not 
be disputed by any one, because the testimony proved it conclusively, 
and the testimony was further conclusive to the effect that that trast 
was simply in abeyance and ready to be put into active operation at any 
time. 


E. - 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. As I understand the gentle- 
man he said that the testimony taken by the committee showed that 
the whisky trust resided—where? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. I said that the testimony showed 
that there had been a combination of the producers of whisky in Ken- 
tucky; that combination for the time being was in abeyance, but that 
the machinery was in existence ready to be put into operation when- 
ever the exigency might arise. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Doesnot the gentleman know 
that he has only said, if it be the truth, one-half of the truth, and that 
this existing whisky trust had its headquarters at Peoria, III. That 
what was then the whisky trust was in Illinois and Ohio? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. I expressly said that my only 
purpose was to speak of the portion of the trust that the gentleman from 
Kentucky had not stated. He stated one portion; I stated the remain- 


der. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Well, now, as to the part 
jthat the gentleman stated, I will take the liberty of saying that if he 
had read the testimony 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. I heard it. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I did not mean to say that 
you did not hear it, but you interrupted me before I finished my sen- 
tence. I was stating that if he will read the testimony intelligently 
he will find that the statment is inaccurate, as will be seen by anybody 
‘who will intelligently read the testimony. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. I did not hear what the gentle- 
man said. 

Mr. SPRINGER. He said that you were inaccurate. 

Mr, BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. My statements are literally ac- 


curate. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Sponges, 20 per cent. ad valorem. ` 


Mr. SPRINGER. I move to strike out line 90, Sponges, 20 per 
cent. ad valorem.“ 

The gentleman from Ohio in his report upon this bill states that 
Sponges are on the free-list. I find them here taxed in the bill at 20 

cent. ad valorem. I do not know which is to govern. 

Mr. McKINLEY. What was it the gentleman said? 

i 8 SPRINGER. In your report you state that sponges are on the 
ist. 

Mr. McKINLEY. We are not considering the report, but consider- 
ing the bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. For what object, then, was this report made? I 
find in this hill that sponges are to pay a duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. McKINLEY. That is the recommendation of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. a 
l Mr. SEEDY GER. Why was the statement putin the report to mis- 
‘lead us 

Mr. McKINLEY. I trust that the gentleman has not been misled. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iwas misled. ' 

Mr. McKINLEY. If he had read the bill he would have seen it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I stated in my remarks a few days ago that sponges 
‘had been put on the free-list, and did not know that they had not been 
put on the free-list and there had been a duty put on them of 20 per 
cent. ad valorem until I came to that part of the bill. 

Mr. MoKINLEY. If the gentleman wants it put on the free-list 
he can make the motion. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I would prefer to put them there. But I only 
want to know where I am to find the true version. 

Mr. McKINLEY, Probably the gentleman does not know, but I 
can tell him. 


Mr.SPRINGER. But the gentleman does not seem to know him- 
self. I withdraw the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sulphur: Refined, in rolls, $8 per ton; sublimed, or flowers of, 510 per ton 
all other for ms of brimstone or sulphur, not otherwise provided for, $8 per ton 


Mr. McKINLEY. Lask unanimous consent to have the following 
amendment made. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Paragraph 92, line 8, substitute a comma for the colon after the word Sul 
phur” and make the capital R' in the word Refined” a small x.“ 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sumac, ground, one half of 1 cent per pound. 

Tartar, cream of, and patent tartar, 6 cents per pound. 


‘Tartars and lees crystals, partly refined, 4 cents per pound, 
‘Tartrate of soda and potassa, or Rochelle salts, 3 cents per pound, 


Mr. McMILLIN. I move to amend the last section in order to quote 
from the report that has misled my friend from Illinois [ Mr. SPRINGER]. 
I read ‘‘chemicals ” in the report and then I find this: 


Many drugs and chemicals which are not produced in the United States have 
os foals are chiefly used in manufactur- 


been placed on the free-list. These chem 

ing industries. The recommendation that they be e free will reduce thé 
cost in the manufactures of which they form a part, and it is believed by the 
committee will result in a benefit to the consumer, The amount of duty remit- 
ted by placing these articles on the free list is the sum of $876,304, 


Now, I wish to call the attention of the committee to the fact that 
in the remission of duty the committee claim they have cheapened the 
raw material out of which the manufactured products are made, and 
they have also in this same bill increased the rate of duty on the 
manufactured product, They speak ofa reduction of $876,304. One- 
half of that, or probably a little more, is on opium, and they propose 
to legalize and to establish opium-smoking shops in the United States 
and to have them under Government supervision and put a tax on 
them. That is the relief proposed in this bill. [Cries of Read!“ 
“Read!” 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Cement, lime, and plaster: 
99. Roman, Portland, and other hydraulic cement, in barrels, sacks, and other 
2 8 cents per 100 pounds, including weight of barrels or packages; in 
Ik, 7 cents per 100 pounds; other cements, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I see that by this bill the duty on Portland cem- 
ent has been increased from 20 per cent. ad valorem to 8 cents per 100 
pounds and 7 cents per 100 pounds, This appears by the report to be 
an increase from 20 per cent. to 29.60 per cent. ad valorem. 

I have not read anywhere in the papers that there has been any fail- 
ure in the cement business in this country or that that industry was 
depressed; and I would like to have some explanation in regard to the 
duty on this article. We know that there is a demand for this article 
in the building of houses. I do not see why these particular materials 
should be increased in price to the consumer. This bill proposes a 
large increase in this duty; and I think gentlemen will find upon in- 
vestigation that the cement business in Maine is now in a trust, and 
that there is not a barrel of it that is not sold upon an agreed scale of 
prices maintained by this combination from year to year by reason of 
the tariff already in existence; and this bill proposes to give a Jarge in- 
crease upon existing rates. 

Now, I move to so amend this line 99 as to restore the present rate. 
I move to strike out 8 cents per pound and insert 20 per cent. ad valo- 


rem. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, this amendment, as I understand it, 
refers to Portland cement. 

Mr. SPRINGER. To Roman and Portland and other hydraulic 
cements. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, Portland cement is the one to which the addi- 
tion is made. Portland and Roman cements are made, as I understand, 
by first grinding the rock, then burning it, then forming it into brick, 
then breaking that up and afterwards grinding it again, processes in- 
volving a large amount of labor. From the statistics which I have 
before me it appears that from 1882 to 1886 the product in the United 
States was as follows: 


Years. > Barrels. Value. 


From leading trade authorities it has been ascertained that the output of nat- 
ural cement had increased to 5,000,000 barrels in 1887, with an 9 price of 
77k cents; and the Portland cement industry has not appreciably increased, 
though prices have gone down as low as $1.85, 
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IMPORTATIONS OF CEMENT. 
Here are the importations for several years, showing that the im- 
porter has been gradually driving out the American manufacturer: 


From reports of Bureau of Statistics the following are the imports of cement 
of all kinds into the United States for the past ten years: 


Imports of cement. 


Years ending June 30— 


* Estimate of Geological Survey. 


I have also before me statements showing the comparative labor cost 
in the United States and in foreign countries in the various processes 
of manufacture. They are as follows: 

COMPARATIVE LABOR FIGURES, 
Cement is nearly all labor. 


In the United States, 


Per cent. 
uarrying represents. — 46 
amk pa » Bri eden — WS, 
Grinding represents. . 6 
Moving, ete., represents 5 
Pankring TEPTOOONUG, r cacesetobenaeansonossns! or 32 
Coal and coke, staves and heading, all the product of labor represe: 22 
Wr seiseveh votives icdséckoscdderc guovesheobeessskaeseosares écess « 87 
This labor represents, on an average, for— 
Per oy. 
Quarrymen $1.50 to $2.00 
1. 80 to 1.50 
2.00 to 2.50 
2. 50 to 3.00 
2.00 0 2.50 
sory yes —— 1. 50 to 2. 00 
All the labor is that of men. 
In Europe. 
Both men and women are employed in cement works. 
The wages paid, as gathe from investigation made in the European 


cement works and from consular reports of 1884, are as follows per day: 


.| Belgium, | England. 


re 
Women laborers .. 
Engineers 


From these figures it appears that of the total value and cost of this 
Portland cement 90 per cent. is labor, and that we are paying in this 
country about four times as much for labor as is paid abroad where 
they manufacture the cement which comes in competition with ours. 
Now, it was because of the increase of the foreign importations and 
because our works did not grow in proportion to the amount of ce- 
ment consumed in this country that the committee thought it wise and 
proper to make this increase of duty upon Portland cement. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Did the gentleman take into con- 
sideration the increase of labor that was imposed upon others by put- 
ting a higher price upon the article? 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, yes; we took that all into account upon this item 
as we did upon all the items in the bill; but we will not go into that 
general discussion now. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. How much is it sup will be 
the increase in these particular articles under the administrative bill. 

Mr. PAYNE, The administrative bill does not affect this at all, be- 
cause this includes the weight of the barrel as well as the cement, and 
there will not be any duty on the barrel in addition to that under the 
administrative bill. We have a number of firms manufacturing this 
cement in this country; there is considerable competition among them, 
and we shall beable to manufacture all that we need. I may add that 
we make the best Portland cement in the world. 


Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Then this provision is equivalent 
to a like provision in the administrative bill, because you do include 
the weight of the barrel in assessing the tariff. 

: Mr. McKINLEY. This is not an increase of duty over the existing 
aw. 


It is a less rate of duty upon an honest valuation of foreign Ro- 
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man and Portland cement than exists under the present law. If our 
importers pot their cement in at the German foreign value, abont which 
there can be no doubt, the specific duty that we propose is less than 
the ad valorem duty under existing law; and we make the duty spe- 
citic for the purpose of avoiding the undervaluations which are so con- 
stantly togon in this iven 5 article. 

The © MAN. Debate upon this amendment is exhausted. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to strike out the last word. The gentle- 
man’s own report shows that this is an increase of nearly 50 3 cent. 
of the present rates, and he gives as a reason for his statement there 
is no actual increase of duty the allegation (and it is but an allegation) 
that there is undervaluation of these cements, If there is under- 
valuation whose fault is it? Have we not customs officers whose duty 
it is to make a proper valuation, and, if there is undervaluation, that is 
not the fault of the article, but is the fault of the administration, and 
that fault should be corrected as a matter of administration, instead 
of saying that we will increase the duty 50 per cent. because there 
has been underyaluation. That is not a sufficient reason for the in- 
crease. Now, I assert without fear of contradiction that the manufact- 
urers of this cement in the State of Maine are in a trust and that all 
the prices are fixed upon a common scale, 

Mr. DINGLEY. Allow me to say to the gentleman that there is 
not a barrel of cement made in the State of Maine, [Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. SPRINGER, What do they make there? 

Mr. DINGLEY. We are talking now about cement, and I say there 
is not a barrel of cement made there. When we come to the next para- 
graph we will discuss that. 

Mr. SPRINGER. They make lime there, do they not? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Les. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Now, that goes into the cement, and the duty on 
that is increased to 35 per cent. ad valorem. If it is lime you make in 
Maine instead of cement it is all the worse for you, because you have 
increased your lime from 10 per cent. to 35 per cent. by this bill, so 
that the gentleman has jumped out of the frying-pan into the fire.“ 
[Laughter. ] 

8 DINGLEY. We will attend to that when we reach it in proper 
order. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I insist upon my amendment. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. SPRINGER, there 
were—ayes 27, noes 83. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think we had better have tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. MCKINLEY and Mr. SPRINGER were 
appointed. s 

255 committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 41, 
noes 87. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Lime, 6 cents per 100 pounds, including weight of barrel or package. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I move to amend by striking out 6 cents per 
100 pounds’’ and inserting *‘ 20 pa: cent. ad valorem.” Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY ] stated a few moments 

that there was not a pound of cement made in the State of Maine. 
I have in my hand a report of the Hearings before the Committee 
on Ways and Means during this session. I am not a member of that 
committee—I have not that honor—but my friend from Maine [Mr. 
DinGiey]is. As the committee has been kind enough to print its pro- 
ceedings, we can have the benefit of the information embraced in those 
hearings. I call the gentleman’s attention to page 481 of this report. 
He will there find a statement in regard to the cement industry made 
by Mr. Robert W. Lesley, of the American Improved Cement Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, representing the American cement industry.“ 
Mr. Lesley says: : 
The manufacture of cement is not a local industry. It is national. Works 
exist in Maine, California, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, ete, 

Mr. DINGLEY. I will state to my friend that is an error. 

Mr. SPRINGER. ‘The gentleman will pardon me for having been 
misled by the members of the Ways and Means Committee who have 
published this document for the information of the House. 

Mr, CUTCHEON. The géntleman was misled, I understand, with- 
out ever having read the statement. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have heard the statement frequently, and I un- 
derstand now it was made on reliable information. The gentlemen of 
the Ways and Means Committee have given us this information, and 
when we use their report they insist that we do not know anything 
about the subject. I confess that we are seeking information under 
great difficulties. 

Now wecome to lime, an article which is made in the State of Maine. 
It is proposed in the bill to increase the duty on this article from 10 per 
cent. ad valorem to the equivalent of 35.60 per cent. ad valorem, an in- 
crease of 250 per cent. The lime industry in Maine is in a trust, and 
the gentleman from Maine will not deny it. 

Mr. DINGLEY, I do deny it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Well, I assert it. I have been rea the matter 

t not a pound 


for myself. I was told by a gentleman in the trust t 
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of lime was sold except upon a fixed scale of prices. [Applause on the 
Democratie side.] And for the benefit of this industry, which is in a 
trust, the consumer now paying a duty of 10 per cent., the duty is to 
be inereased 250 per cent. I insist that if there is an item in this bill 
which should be stricken out it is this. Here is a case in which an 
article is covered by a trust, and the duty is to be increased for the 
benefit of that trust 250 per cent. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Will the gentleman from Illinois allow a single 
suggestion? Perhaps the gentleman from Maine may have in his mind 
the same definition ef a trust which I understand some other gentlemen 
of that State have. If I am correctly advised, some gentlemen who are 
in what we understand to be a trust have denied that fact, but have 
admitted that they had some sort of an agreement by which production 
was limited and prices were maintained, though they claim this was 
not a trust. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I may perhaps have used the wrong word for 
the State of Maine; I will modify my statement in that respect, and 
will say that the lime industry of Maine is controlled by individuals 
who by a private agreement limit the amount of production and fix the 
prices to be paid for the outyut. Now, the gentleman from Maine may 
not call that a trust. In my State we call it a trust; in his they call 
it, I believe, a private agreement among gentlemen for the proper 
and safe conduct of their own business. And a distinguished citizen 
of that State once said that a trustis a privateaffair, in which the pub- 
lic has no concern whatever. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, in response to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], I wish to say that lime is manufactured in 
twenty-two States of this Union; it will be seen therefore that it is a 
production which no one State can control. Lime is a perishable com- 
modity, as gentlemen very well understand; and it is, therefore, im- 
portant to all manufacturers of the article that it should be made only 
as the market is ready to use it, otherwise it would soon suffer serious 
deterioration. There was some time ago an arrangement among man- 
ufacturers of lime in the State of Maine, only one of twenty-two States 

roducing lime, that they should be informed as to how much the mar- 
Eet wanted, and that they would not produce lime in quantities more 
than sufficient to supply the wants of the market. But there was never 
any arrangement at all that affected the price or determined what it 
should be. Furthermore, the arrangement I have mentioned affected 
only one of twenty-two States. And there is not now even such an ar- 
rangement as that. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, a single remark as to the matter of duty. The 
lime industry, as I have said, is one extending to all parts of the coun- 
try, employing a large number of men, and is substantially all labor. 

The duty on lime has for many years been only 10 per cent. Indeed, 
if it had been on the free-list up to 188384 it would not have affected 
the industry in this country, for the reason that there was no foreign 
competing industry that would have affected us. 

But soon after 1883 the manufacture of lime with the use of Ameri- 
ean methods was commenced on the St. John River, in the province of 
New Brunswick, having the advantage of cheaper fuel and labor com- 
manding only from $1 to $1.25 per day, against $1.75 and $2.25 per 
day paid for similar labor in this country. Soon after came a decision 
by a United States court that the barrel containing lime, worth nearly 
half as much as the lime itself, should not be included in the valuation 
of the imported lime, in consequence of which the 10 per cent. duty on 
lime was practically reduced nearly one-half and nearly all of its pro- 
tection obliterated, 

Under these changed circumstances the Canadian manufacturers of 
lime, who are able to make their lime from 18 cents to 23 cents per 
barrel less than their competitors in Maine and the other twenty States 
which make lime in this country have been rapidly entering our mar- 
kets and displacing the American product. In 1886 there were 82,855 
casks of Canadian lime imported into the United States. In 1887 the 
Canadian importations increased to 132,239 barrels, in 1888 to 175,000 
barrels, and in 1889 to 300,000 barrels. 

The following table of comparative cost of manufacturing one hun- 
dred casks of lime in Maine and on the St. John clearly shows the 
situation: 


Maine. | Canada. 

Lime rock, including labor, delivered at kilns .. $21.00 810.00 
Labor in burning, trimming, eto 12. 07 7. 50 
6 17. 50 10. 00 
18. 00 18. 00 

30 30 

3.00 3.00 

8 71.87 48, 86 


This estimate makes the difference in cost of manufacturing lime in 
Maine and on the St. John 23 cents per barrel. The lowest estimate 
by persons interested at St. John is 18 cents. 

Assuming that 18 cents will cover the difference in cost, 7} cents of 
which is in the fuel and the most of the balance in labor, it will be 
seen that the duty of 6 cents per hundred pounds, equivalent to about 


13} cents per barrel, provided for in the pending bill, is absolutely nec- 
essary to prevent the destruction of this important industry in the 
United States. 

It appears from the census of 1880 thatat that time the lime industry 
produced in the United States 6,000,000 casks of lime, valued at $5,772,- 
318 in the markets, and that in producing this lime $1,579,313, or 28} - 
per cent. of the product, was paid in wages. 

In Knox County, Maine, there were last year made 2,000,000 barrels 
of lime, giving direct and indirect employment to thousands of men 
and contributing mainly to the prosperity of more than 50,000 people. 
In the country at large this industry is of great importance. A failure 
to provide sufficient protection to maintain such an industry as this 
would be a wrong. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will regard the pro forma amendment 
as withdrawn, and the question is on the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. BLAND. I move to strike out the last word. 

I do not know what my other friend from Maine, who appeared on 
yesterday as the great champion of the farmers of Maine, may have to 
say on this question of lime. I believe that lime is considered as one 
of the most valuable fertilizers for land and is most extensively used 
by the farmers all along the Atlantic coast. And yet this champion 
of the farmers of Maine seems not to have paid any attention to that 
item. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I suppose the gentleman from Missouri is ad- 
dressing his remarks to me, but I have not heard a word he said. 

Mr. BLAND. What is the statement of the gentleman? = 

Mr. MILLIKEN.. If the gentleman is directing his remarks to me, 
and I suppose he is, as he is speaking of the ‘‘friend of the farmer,” 
I have not heard what he said. = 

Mr.BLAND. Well, the gentleman knows whom I am referring to. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I was talking to some one at the time. 

Mr. BLAND. Then I will repeat that I was remarking that lime 
is a very important fertilizer to the farmer; it is used as such through- 
out the country; and yet a friend of the farmers of Maine“ has per- 
mitted his colleague, his friend of the protectionists and trusts, to come 
in here with this bill and increase the duties on this article, that the 
farmer so much needs, somewhere in the neighborhood of 300 per cent. 
It seems also that he is too busy in his quiet conversation even to no- 
tice that a vote was about to be taken without his protest. 

Why, if my farmer friends should happen to be in this gallery when 
a great interest involving their welfare was under consideration and 
found me so negligent of their interests as my friend from Maine seems 
to have been on this occasion, I doubt whether or not I could ever de- 
fend myself before them or ever be returned to this House again. 

Lime is increased nearly 300 per cent., and you can scarcely raise a 
thing in Maine except by the use of lime; and all along this Atlantic 
coast, where the lands are worn, fertilizers are needed to produce crops. 
Yet here one of the most important fertilizers is to be protected. There 
is to be no competition from abroad for the benefit of the people on the 
Atlantic coast that would come in competition with this trust in Maine. 
So if it is charged, as stated by the gentleman from Maine, a member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, that they have a sort of private 
understanding among the gentlemen there who manufacture lime by 
which they agree not to produce more than this market will take, and 
that understanding has been used effectively in the past, where is the 
necessity for raising this duty? 

I can not understand why it is that the duty shall be so largely in- 
creased beyond existing law, if they have been able to stop the produc- 
tion whenever they saw proper. It isa fact, Mr. Chairman, that in 
Maine, on the border of Canada, where it is said the come 
over and work in the pine forests and at the lime-kilns of Maine and rob 
our workingmen of their employment, and return to their own homes, 
taking back with them American money that they expend in their 
own places, and all the benefit has accrued to the American manufact- 
urer, and not to the American laborer, but to the man who owns the 
capital and who manufactures the lime, all thatis at the expense of my 
farmer friends, and especially of the farmers of Maine. Yet my friend 
refuses to raise his yoice in an effort to prevent his colleague who rep- 
resents the manufacturing industries there from robbing his farmers of 
the cheap lime and cheap fertilizersso much needed in that t State. 
I am astonished that my farmer friend from Maine should do that. 

Mr, MILLIKEN. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have to say to my distinguished friend from Mis- 
souri that if he would once take a trip to Maine and look it over, in- 
stead of getting his information from some source—I do not know 
where, but from some source that is not correct—he would havea 
better understanding and a higher regard for the State of Maine, and 
speak with much more correctness than he does when he does speak 
in to it. 

In the State of Maine the farmers believe that the best farmer of the 
United States is the one who causes his own fertilizers to be produced 
on his own farm, by not selling his hay abroad, but by havingit eaten 
up and producing a fertilizer better than lime or any of the manufact- 
ured fertilizers you can get in the market. So that lime is not exten- 
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sively used, nor to hardly any extent is it used in the State of Maine | River, in the District of Columbia, and to provide a spawning ground for shad 
as a fertilizer, and it is no detriment to the farmers that a duty shall And herring in the said Potomac Hiver.” 


be placed upon lime. 

But let me say another thing to my friend. There is a great industry 
in lime production in my colleague's district, extending somewhat into 
my own, older than I am and older than he is, that produces the best 
lime that is produced anywhere upon the globe, and it is shipped to 
all points that can be reached on our coast. That lime industry has 
built up a city at Rockland and has built up a great town at Camden, 
which kine given good markets for all the truck that the farmers have 
for sale there. 

If the gentleman should even go among the Democratic party in that 

portion of Maine I do not believe that he could find one of them who 
would not be willing that this duty shoald be placed on lime in order 
to protect that manufacture. 

Now, let me tell the gentleman why it is this duty should be placed 
upon lime. It is owing to the fact that the manufacture of lime has 
been started on St. John River, not far from St. John. That lime is 
manufactured near the river by the cheap labor of Canada, and the 
cheap labor of Canada does not get so extensively into our State for the 
purpose of manufacturing lime as the gentleman thinks itdoes. They 
manufacture this lime in Canada by cheap labor, and the difference be- 
tween these two things is that there we have a great industry, involv- 
ing millions of dollars, andit must besweptoutof existence; you must 

ve protection to it or you must reduce the price of American labor. 

t I understand my friend to be the chief champion, not only of the 
farmer, but also of the labor on the other side of the line. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to strike out the last word or to renew 
the amendment of the gentleman from Maine. 

According to the statement furnished by the Committee on Ways and 
Means and referred to by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] 
it appears that the cost of producing a barrel of lime in Maine is only 
23 cents more than it is at St. John, in New Brunswick. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The duty proposed is only 13} cents. 
$ Mr. SPRINGER. What is the freight on a barrel of lime from St. 

ohn? 

Mr. DIN GLE. There is not over 4centsdifference. The increase 
hardly covers it. 0 : 

Mr. SPRINGER. What is the difference in the cost of the freight 
on a barrel of lime from there to New York or Boston? 

Mr. DINGLEY. To New York or Boston it is about 4 cents. The 
difference in cost of freight would not exceed 4 cents a barrel. 
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The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the request of the Senate 


will be complied with. 
There 


was no objection, and it was so ordered. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 
Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 


that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the follow- 
ing titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 


A bill U R. a granting a pension to Charles Kernan; 

A bill (H. R. 7414) granting a pension to Washington F. Short; 

A bill (H. R. 7685) granting a pension to Julia E. Phillips; 

A bill (H. R. 7743) granting a pension to Allen Feathers; 

A bill (H. R. 7765) granting a pension to James F. Irwin; 

A bill (H. R. 7878) granting a pension to Irene D. Swan; 

A bill (H. R. 7953) granting a pension to Barbara Langstaff; 

A bill (H. R. 8087) granting a pension to Johnson Reddick; 

A bill (H. R. 9041) to increase the pension of William Hamill; 

A bill (H. R. FOE to grant a pension to Julia A. Erskine; 

A bill (H. R. 7101) granting a pension to Joseph Perkins; 

A bill (H. R. 7078) granting a pension to Mary A. Stidger; 

i - R. 6915) granting a pension to Douglass Smith; 

6914) pensioning Harriet B. White; 

R. 6875) granting a pension to Eliza Marcy; 

. 6871) for the relief of Napoleon B. McKay; 

. 6825) granting a pension to Mary A. Wood; 

i ST) to pension R. C. Martin for services rendered in 
exico; 

R. 6568) increasing the pension of Mrs. Dorothea D. Yates; 

. R. 6296) granting a pension to Samantha Williams; 

: 5302) granting a pension to Frank Traynor; 
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5862) granting a pension to Margaret Z. Austin; 
. 5849) granting a pension to Catharine Sapp; 
. 5617) granting a pension to Henry Bloomfield; 
5299) for the relief of Chloe Cooper; 
R. 5238) granting a pension to Allen Coons; 
. R. 5309) to place the name of Mary Welch upon the pen- 


A bill (H. R. 5798) for the relief of Alexander Thompson; 
A bill (H. R. 5880) granting a pension to David Deans; 
A bill (H. R. 6401) granting a pension to Fanny W. Mudgett, de- 
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pendent mother; 
A bill (H. R. 6624) increasing the pension of Walter P. Harrison; and 
A bill (H. R. 7329) granting a pension to Harman Day. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, indefinite leave of absence was granted to 
Mr. WALKER, of Missouri, on account of important business, 


HOUSE CONFEREES APPOINTED, 


Upon the disagreeing votes of the two Houses upon the bill (H. R. 
4863) granting a pension to John Carter, the Speaker appointed as con- 
ferees on the part of the House, Mr. MORRILL, Mr. em and Mr. 
MARTIN of Indiana; and upon the bill (H. R. 5206) granting a pen- 
sion to Catlena Lyman, Mr. SAWYER, Mr. BELKNAP, and Mr, LANE. 

HOUR OF MEETING. 

On motion of Mr. MCKINLEY, by unanimous consent, it was ordered 
that the House meet to-morrow at-11 o’clock a. m. instead of at noon. 

The House then, on motion of Mr. MCKINLEY (at 5 o'clock and 38 
minutes p. m.), adjourned. 


Mr. SPRINGER. And still the gentleman insists that he must make 
the duty 35 per cent. ad valorem to cover that difference? 

Mr. DINGLEY. It is 13} cents per barrel. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Six cents per hundred pounds; and the reason for 
this increase as claimed by the gentleman is, according to his statement, 
that it may protect American labor, and that some American capitalists 
have gone across the line into Canada and are using American capital 
on Canadian soil for the purpose of making lime, and it is alleged that 
eee can make it cheaper there than it can be made in the United 

tates, 

Mr. DINGLEY. Because their labor costs them less. 

Mr. SPRINGER. So that by your tariff laws you have driven the 
American capital into Canada, compelled our capitalists to go there to 
make their business profitable [laughter] ; and now, having expatri- 
ated those capitalists, driven them toa foreign land, you propose to 
turn upon them and keep even their products from coming into their 
native country. [Laughter.] Now, I assert that no reason has been 
given for the increase of this duty. The product is now controlled in 
its output and in its prices by a combination 

Mr. MILLIKEN. That is not true. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And there is no reason why this duty should be 
increased, an increase which is confessedly in the interest of a combi- 
nation. I hope this House will stop now and will strike out of this 
bill all the features of it which foster monopolies and create trusts. 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

‘The amendment was rejected—ayes 39, noes 83. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER COMMUNICATIONS. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 
DEFICIENCY FOR PRINTING IN THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 


Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a copy of a 
communication from the Attorney-General, submitting an estimate of 


Th follows: deficiency in the appropriation for public printing and binding for the 
oe 9 Ware Department of Justice, to be executed by the Publie Printer, ſor the 
2 102, Clays or earths, unwrought orunmanufactured, not specially provided for | balance of the current fiscal year—to the Committee on Appropriations, 


RELIEF OF JOSEPH MONTANARI. 


Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of State, with accompanying papers, in rela- 
tion to an appropriation required forthe reliefof Joseph Montanari, late 
United States vice-consul at Port Mahon—to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. ‘ 


in this act, $1.50 per ton; wrought or manufactured, not specially provided for 
in this act, $3 per ton; china clay, or kaolin, $3 per ton. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I move that the committee do now rise. 

z The motion was agreed to. 

‘ The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. Payson, from the Committee of the Whole, reported 
that they had had under consideration a bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the 
revenue and equalize duties on imports, and for other purposes, and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following titles 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
Senate bills of the following titles were referred to the Committee on 
Pensions: 
A bill (S. 639) granting a pension to Thomas Redmond, late private 
Company K, Fourth United States Infantry; 


SENATE BILL RETURNED. 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the following: 


Is THE SENATE OF THE UxNIrrED STATES, May 13, 1890. 


Ordered, That the Secretary be directed to request the House of Representa- 
tives to return to the Sen: Senate bill 682 to continue in force the 
Gtaminsbepouaved Marek alee. 


provisions 
entitled “ An act to protect fish in the Potomac 
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A bill (S. 1541) granting a pension to Mary White; 
A bill (8. — — granting a pension to Wills C. Harrell; 
A bill (S. 1932) granting a pension to Rebecca McDonald; and 
A bill 8 2720) granting a pension to Mrs. Elizabeth A. Baker. 
Senate bills of the following titles were referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions: 
A bill (S. 179) granting a pension to Ellen Courtney; 
A bill 5 353) granting a pension to Mrs. A. J. Horton; 
A bill (S. 400) granting a pension to Frank D. Worcester; 
A bill (S. 437) granting a pension to Benjamin W. Botts; 
A bill (S. 577) granting a pension to Laura J. Ives; 
A bill 8 580) granting a pension to Mrs. Ellen Hand; 
A bill (S. 665) granting a pension to Hepza Hobson Werden; 
A bill (S. 757) granting increase of pension to Hugh Brady; 
A bill (S. 759) granting a pension to Thomas H. Hopkins; 
A bill (S. 821) granting a pension to Mary Pollock; 
A bill (S. ait) granting a pension to Ann G. Blackington; 
A bill (S. 1211) granting a pension to Levi B. Smith; 
A bill 85 1236) granting a pension to Mary A. Mykins; 
A bill (S. 1240) granting a pension to Jennie H. Coghill; 
A bill (S. 1298) granting a pension to Anna Platt; 
A bill (S. 1308) granting a pension to Adelaide E. Spurgeon, army 


nurse; 

A bill 2 1480) granting a pension to Wiek Morgan; 

A bill (S. 1554) granting a pension to Eveline A. Noyes; 

A bill (S. 1608) granting a pension to Sallie E. Richards; 

A bill (S. 1673) granting a pension to Louisa M. Sholl; 

A bill (S. 1675) increasing the pension of Jacob Pitner, late private 
Company K, One hundred and ninety-second Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teers; 


A bill (S. 1973) granting a pension to Mary A. Hooke; 

A bill (S. 1975) granting a pension to Amanda Watson Bowler; 

A bill (S. 2043) granting a pension to Edgar M. Cherry; 

A bill (S. 2143) granting an inerease of pension to Henry Straw- 


gë; 

A bill (S. 2240) granting a pension to Ruth W. Keene Hodgman; 

A bill (S. 2266) granting a pension to Mary A. Newcomb; 

A bill (S. 2336) ting a pension to John Connolly; 

A bill 55 2407) for the relief of Mary A. Doud; 

A bill (S. 2411] granting a pension to Eugene B. Tabler; 

A bill (S. 2420) granting a pension to Jane Wood, widow of Clay- 
bourne Wood, late of Company C, Thirty-third Ohio Infantry Volun- 


teers; 
A bill (S. 2423) granting a pension ta Carrie M. Miller; 
à bill (S. 2438) placing the name of Lena Neuninger on the pension- 
rolls; 
A bill 8 2493) granting a pension to John Swearer; 
A bill (S. 2719) granting an increase of pension to Henry Sprague; 
A bill (S. 2736) granting a pension to Jonathan D. Hale; 
A bill (S. 2753) granting a pension to Polly MeArthur; 
A bill (S. 2832) for the relief of Jesse H. Strickland; 
A bill (S. 2917) for the relief of Elizabeth R. Parviance; 
A bill (8. 271) granting a pension to Caroline Huddell White; 
A bill (S. 2972) granting a pension to Susan C. White; 
A bill (S. 3046) granting a pension to Fannie L. Davis; 
A bill (S. 3053) granting a pension to William H. Ballard; 
A bill (S. 3101) granting a pension to Anne Rodgers Macomb; 
A bill (S. 3145) granting a pension to Samuel Miller; 
A bill (S. 3158) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Ellen W. 
aie widow of the late Capt. James S. Thornton, United States 
avy; 
A bill (S. 3342) granting a pension to Andrew Hopper; 
A bill (S. 3366) granting a pension to Sarah J. Alexander; 
A bill 8 3450) granting a pension to Mrs. Elizabeth Stewart; 
A bill (S. 3490) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. Cham- 
berlin; and 
A bill (S. 3635) granting a pension to George Blum. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, the following resolutions were intro- 
duced and referred as follows: 
By Mr. MOREY: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Accounts be, and they are hereby, instructed 
to inquire into the 3 of an increase in the force now employed in the 
House document-room, and an adjustment of the salaries of said employés, and 
that they report by resolution or otherwise; 


to the Committee on Accounts. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, reports of committees were delivered 
to the Clerk and disposed of as follows: 

Mr. MASON, from the Committee on Commerce, reported with 
amendment the following bill and joint resolution of the House; which 
were severally referred to the House Calendar: 

A bill (H. R. 8146) to authorize the construction of a tunnel under 
the Detroit River at the city of Detroit, Mich.; and 


Joint resolution (H. Res. 104) to permit the Secretary of War to 
lease pier, as petitioned by vessel-owners of Chicago, III. 

Mr. OSBORNE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported with 
amendment the bill of the House (H. R. 4382) granting an honorable 
discharge to William W. Wedgwood—to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BURTON, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, re- 
ported with amendment the bill of the House (H. R. 7353) creating the 
office of inspector of hay, straw, grain, and feed in and forthe District 
of Columbia—to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CUTCHEON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported 
favorably the bill of the House (H. R. 9919) to authorize the Treasurer 
of the United States to receive and keep on deposit funds of the Sol- 
diers’ Home in the District of Coluambia—to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HEARD, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, re- 
ported with amendment the bill of the House (H. R. 9059) to incor- 

rate the City and Suburban Railway Company of the District of 

lumbia—to the House Calendar. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on the Library, 
reported favorably the bill of the House (H. R. 2753) for the ee 
of the Capron collection of Japanese works of art —to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COBB, from the Committee on the Revision of the Laws, re- 
ported favorably the joint resolution of the Senate (S. R. 52) providing 
for incorporating concurrent resolutions in the Session Laws and Stat- 
r the House Calendar. 

Mr. O'N of Pennsyl from the Committee on the Library, 
reported favorably the bill of the House (H. R. 4573) for the erection 
of a monument to the late Edwin M. Stanton—to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and a joint resolution of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced, severally read twice, and referred as fol- 
lows: 

By Mr. CHIPMAN: A bill (H. R. 10170) to provide for the reap- 
praisal and sale of the unsold portion of the grounds and the i 
thereon, known as the Detroit arsenal, in the State of Michigan—to 
the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. MUTCHLER: A bill (H. R. 10171) to require the Washing- 
ton and Georgetown Railroad Company, of the District of Columbia, 
to run cars all night—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10172) to amend 
section 22 of an act entitled An act to regulate co approved 
February 4, 1887, and amended March 2, 1889 to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HANSBROUGH: A bill (H. R. 10173) to amend section 22 
of an actentitled An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 
1887, and as amended March 2, 1889—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. GEAR: A bill (H. R. 10174) making an increased appro- 
priation to complete the public building at Keokuk, Iowa to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10175) to provide 
the sum of $25,000 for the purpose of determining the quantity of the 
so-called hammer-blow of a locomotive driving-wheel—to the Commit- 
tee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: A joint resolution (H. Res. 161) providing for 
the transportation and registration of all mail matter relative to the 
Census Office- to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- Roads. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the following change of reference was 
made: : , 
A bill (H. R. 1666) for the relief of Col. Jesse H. Strickland, Eighth 
Tennessee Cavalry, United States Cavalry—Committee on Military 

Affairs discharged, and referred to the Committee on War Claims. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following titles 
were ted and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 10188) granting a 

ion to Jeremiah Malcolm—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10176) to pension John P. Swenson—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 10177) for the relief of James W. 
Fisk—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DUNNELL: A bill (H. R. 10178) for the relief of Demmon 
Rathburn—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FINLEY: A bill (H. R. 10179) granting a pension to William 
P. Riddle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HITT: A bill (H. R. 10180) for the relief of William Mallin— 
to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

By Mr. HOUK: A bill (H. R. 10181) for therelief of James Deloach— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LESTER, of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 10182) for the relief of 


the Lutheran Church of Savannah, Ga.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 


By Mr. MOREY: A bill (H. R. 10183) to pension Mary Lynch—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 10184) for the relief of Albert Hoffman 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. SMITH, of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10185) granting a 
pension to Isaac Moore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 10186) to pay to Conrad Steinagle, 
late a private of Company E, Sixth Battalion District of Columbia Vol- 
unteers the sum of $900—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WADE: A bill (H. R. 10187) for the relief of Josiah Can- 
ningham—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10189) granting a pension to William J. Trim- 
ble—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WALLACE, of New York: A bill (H. R. 10190) to increase 
the pension of Corporal Benno Loewenthal—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. YODER: A bill (H. R. 16191) granting a pension to Daniel 
Niece—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND: Seven petitions of Farmers’ Alliance and citizens 
of Nebraska, asking for the free coinage of silver and protesting against 
Windom bill—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. BLOUNT: Petition in favor of Senate bill 2716 (Galveston 
Harbor)—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BOOTHMAN: Petition of Rev. J. E. Thomas and 8 others, 
for a law preventing the circulation through the United States mail of 
obscene publications—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOWDEN: Petition of citizens of Princess Anne County, Vir- 
ginia, for improvement of West Creek River—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BROOKSHIRE: Petition of Birsch Brothers and some 16 
others, of Crawfordsville, Ind., praying the admission of silver-lead 
ores free of duty from Mexico—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BRUNNER: Petition of Resolute Council, No. 27, Junior 
Order United American Mechanics, of Reading, Pa., opposing the pas- 
sage of a bill respecting religion, etc.—to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

By Mr. BURROWS: Petition of citizens of Michigan for the imme- 
diate passage of the McKinley tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BYNUM: Resolution of the Indianapolis Board of Trade 
against the passage of Butterworth bill preventing dealings in op- 
tions—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CANNON; Paper to accompany bill for the relief of James 
W. Fisk—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, petition of L. S. Cash, John Rutherford and others, for the 

of law for the perpetuation of the national-banking system, 
under which the interest of depositors is protected by Government 
supervision—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CHEADLE: Petition of J. J. Perrin, W. P. McKay, J. C. 
Brockenbrough, W. E. Ohaver, and 15 others, citizens of La Fayette, 
Ind., in favor of continuing the national-banking system—to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of George Merritt and 37 others, citizens of Indian- 
apolis, for the immediate passage of the McKinley tariff bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Weil Bros. & Co., of Fort Wayne, Ind., for the im- 
mediate passage of the McKinley bill—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. COLEMAN: Petition of 148 cigar makers and packers, resi- 
dents of New Orleans, La., praying that the tobacco schedule of the 
McKinley tariff bill be amended so as to establish a uniform rate of 
duty on foreign tobacco not to exceed 35 cents per pound if not stemmed, 
and 50 cents if stemmed, and that the law requiring stamping of boxes 
of imported cigars be repealed—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. COMSTOCK; Petition of cigar-makers of St. Cloud, Minn., 
against increase of duty on Sumatra and Cuban tobacco—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, wc from Grand Army of the Republic posts in Minnesota, 
asking for the passage of a service-pension bill—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COVERT: Petition of John L. B. Norton, and others, for a 
canal from Jamaica Bay to Long Beach Inlet, New York—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. CRAIG: Petition of citizens of Parker’s Landing, Pa., for 
the passage of the McKinley tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CRAIN: Petition of citizens of Cameron County, Texas, pro- 
‘ting against the e duty on lead and silver ores to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 
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Also, petition of citizens of La Salle County, Texas, asking for the 
establishment of a term of the Federal court of the western district of 
Texas at Laredo, Tex.—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CUTCHEON: Memorial of Stevens Post, Grand Army of the 
Republic, East Jordan, Mich., favoring service pension—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. > 

By Mr. DALZELL: Petition of the Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion of the United States, for speedy publication of Records of War 
of the Rebellion—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. DARLINGTON: Memorial of Grange No. 851, of Delaware 
County, Pennsylvania, in regard to silver—to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. DINGLEY: Petition of H. Wiggins and others, of Baldwin, 
Me., for the passage of the Conger bill—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. EDMUNDS: Petition of citizens of Halifax County, Virginia, 
for deep-water harbor at Galveston, Tex.—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, 

By Mr. FINLEY: Petition ot post of 60 soldiers, of Russell County, 
Kentucky, asking repeal of the arrears act—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. GEISSENHAINER; Petition of electrical manufacturers and 
stove manufacturers, to retain mica on the free-list—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GIBSON: Protest against increase of duty on tin-plate—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARMER: Memorial of citizens of the United States, in 
favor of constitutional prohibition of union of state and church—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa: Resolution of the Veteran (Tippe- 
canoe) Club, Des Moines, Iowa, in favor of a law preventing the im- 
portation of intoxicating liquors in the States where their sale is pro- 
hibited—to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina: Resolution of Holden 
Suballiance, No. 944, of Yadkinville, Yadkin County, North Carolina, 
requesting the passage of the subtreasury bill—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. P. Phillips and 16 others, of Randolph County, 
North Carolina, asking the passage of House bill 7162—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. B. Lutes and 33 others, of Catawba County, North 
Carolina, asking passage of House bill 7162, 

By Mr. HOOKER: Petition of Madison County (Mississippi) Alli- 
ance, in favor of the bill (H. R. 5353) relating to dealings in options and 
futures—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HOPKINS: Petition of certain citizens of IIlinois, in favor of 
admitting Mexican ore free—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania: Communications relative to the 
bill proposing an appropriation of $25,000 to ascertain the force of the 
hammer blow of a locomotive driving-wheel—to the Committee on 
Railways and Canals, ? 

Also, petition of Bullock & Crenshaw and 16 others, druggists and 
pharmacists, of Philadelphia, praying that sugar of milk be allowed to 
be continued on the free-list—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of the Second Congressional district of Penn- 
sylvania, asking for the passage of laws for the perpetuation of the 
national-banking system—to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 


rency. 

By Mr. PIERCE: Petition on claims of John J. Hill, of Gibson 
County, Tennessee, and William G. Harwood, of Carbondale, Ill.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. POST: Resolution of the Board of Trade of Peoria, III., re- 
monstrating against the passage of the Butterworth option bill—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. z 

Also, petition of C. Coleman and 17 others, citizens of Canton, II., 
for a pension to Mrs, Maria Conlin—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, petition of M. R. Moran, of Canton, III., relative to the duty on 
photographic albumen paper—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Thomas Mills, of Peoria, III., relating to the same 
subject—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of G. C. Van Osdel, of Toulon, III., relating to the same 
subject—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of E. W. Bach, of Peoria, III., relative to the same sub- 
jeet to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. C. Cone, of Farmington, III., relating to the same 
subject—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of W. E. & W. B. Loomis, of e III., relating 
to the same subject to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Frank Koons and T. W. Van Sickle, of Vermont, 
III., relative to the same subject —to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Conrad Judy and 16 others, employers and em- 
ployés engaged in the manufacture of cigars in Peoria, III., relative to 
the tobacco schedule—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Springer Bros, and 9 others, employers and em- 


ployés in the same business in the same city relative to the 
same subject—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of F. A. Cobleigh and 34 others, employers and em- 
ployés engaged in the same business at Canton, III., relating to the 
same subject—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. C. Dickey and 13 others, employers and employés 
of the Cain & Dickey cigar factory of Canton, III., relating to the same 
subject—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of G. M. Armstrong and 83 others, employers and em- 
ployés of the Armstrong & Bros. cigar factory of Canton, III., relative 
to the same subject—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of John S. Conklin and 15 others, employers and em- 
ployés of the Conklin & Bean cigar factory, of Canton, III., relative to 
the same subject—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Savill & Rafferty and 35 others, employers and em- 
ployés of Savill & Rafferty’s cigar factory, of Canton, III., relative to the 
same subject—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of W. O. Dean and 118 others, employers and em- 
ployés of W. O. Dean cigar factory, of Canton, III., relative to the same 
subject—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Charles H. Labree and 9 others, employers and em- 
ployés, engaged in the manufacture of cigars and tobacco at Canton, III., 
relative to the same subject—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of W. H. Eyesly and 39 others, employers and em- 
ployés, engaged in the manufacture of ci in Canton, IIL, relative to 
the same subject—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of the State Grange of Illinois Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, favoring the construction by the General Government of a deep- 
water ship-canal connecting the lakes and Mississippi River by way of 
the Illinois and Michigan Canal and the Illinois River—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, resolutions of the same body, favoring the election of Senators 
by a direct vote of the people—to the Committee on Elections. 

Also, petition of Wilson Eloquiat, of Peoria, III., relating to the duty 
on photographic albumen paper to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

y Mr. RICHARDSON: Petition on claim of Malone, of Giles County, 
Tennessee—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition on claim of Terrell T. Crowder, of same county and 
State—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition on claim of Jerre B. Cobb, of same county and State— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition on claim of John C. P. Reed, of same county and 
State—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition on claim of Richard P,, Thweatt, of same county and 
State—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition on claim of Murdock M. Malone, of same county and 
State—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition on claim of James A. Butler, of same county and State— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition on claim of Jackson J. Ashford, of same county and 
State—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Jackson J. Ashford, of same county and State—to 
the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, petition on claim of James C. Ferry, of Davidson County, 
Tennessee—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition on claim of William F. Cole, of Giles County, Tennes- 
see—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RUSK: Petition of certain citizens of Maryland, in favor of 
pure lard—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, papers in the matter of the application for pension of Rachel 
Wright—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, deposition in the matter of the same application—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: Protest of A. Troland & Co., of Norwich, Conn., 
against increase of duty on tin-plate—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. SANFORD: Petition of M. C. Wright and 100 others, for in- 
crease of duty on hops—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STAHLNECKER: Petition of Knights of Labor Assembly, 
No. 4, St. Lonis, Mo., against impure food, and favoring the Conger 
bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, protest of the National Vinegar-Makers’ Association, against 
section 32 of the McKinley tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of the Anti-Lottery League of Louisiana, against grant- 
ing a new charter and a renewal of the same to the Lottery Company 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition and statement, with circular of information for the 
importers and dealers of flax and jute goods, protesting against an in- 
crease of duty and praying for a decrease of the same, with arguments 
attached—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. TARSNEY: Remonstrance of citizens of Kansas City, Mo., 
against House bill 8278—to the Committee on Commerce. 

Also, resolutions of Commercial Club of Kansas City, Mo., favoring 
repeal of certain sections of interstate-commerce law—to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, 
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Also, petition of the Butchers’ National Protective Association of 
Amea, favoring Conger pure-lard bill—to the Committee on Agri- 
eu 

Also, petition of Harriet Dixon, ad ministratrix of the estate of Ebe- 
nezer Dixon, Jackson County, Missouri, relative to claim for commi 
supplies ($1,120), and to send the same to the Court of Claims under 
the act of the 3d of 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania: Petition t increasing 
the duty on imported marble—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, mémorial of Patrons of Husbandry of the Twenty-fifth dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, asking import duties on agricultural products 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial from citizens of the Twenty-fifth district of Penn- 
sylvania, asking for free coinage of silyer—to the Committe on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petitions for passage of laws for perpetuation of national-bank- 
ing system, from the same Congressional district—to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Also, protest of citizens of the same Congressional district, against - 
st tobacco provision in the tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. TUCKER: Petition of voters of Amherst County, State of 
Virginia, in favor of deep harbor at Galveston, Tex. —to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of Joseph Click, of Augusta County, Virginia, for ref- 
erence of claim to Court of Claims under the Bowman act—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. VAN SCHAICK: Resolutions of the Wisconsin Commandery, 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion, urging the prompt completion 
and publication of the Rebellion Records—to the Committee on Print- 


ing. 

By Mr. WILKINSON: Petition of Eliza A. Phillips, and others, for 
relief—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. YARDLEY: Petition of officers and representatives of a 
grange in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, asking for free coinage—to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of officers and representatives of Grange No. 451, of 
same county and State, for the same law—to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. YODER: Petition of citizens against the passage of House 
bill 8278, to regulate commerce—to the Committee on Commerce. 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, May 14, 1890. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communication 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, submitting a supplemental estimate of ap 
priations required for the office of the surveyor-general of South Da- 
kota for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891; which, with the accom- 
panying papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting additional information relative to eva- 
sions and violations of the laws for the exclusion of Chinese laborers, 
embodied in a report of D. A. Coon, special inspector at San Diego, 
Cal.; which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration, and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting the draught of a bill (with copy of an ac- 
companying letter from the Acting Superintendent of the Census) pro- 
viding for the free registration of official mail matter by census officers; 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on 
the Census, and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Secre 

of the Navy, transmitting, in compliance with a resolution of M. 
24, 1890, reports of the tests made at Newport and Annapolis ofa new 
method of firing shells charged with nitro-glycerine from ordinary guns, 
together with a report of Professor Charles C. Munroe of the results of 
an examination of americanite. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
COCKRELL] desire to have the accompanying papers printed? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, yes; I want them printed. I understand the 
subject-matter is now before the Appropriations Committee. For the 
present, I think the papers had better be referred to that committee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The communication and accompanying 
papers will be referred to the Committee on Appropriations and printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. INGALLS presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Pitts- 

burgh, Kans., praying for the passage of House bill 344, granting right 
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He also presented the petition of Martha Ann Stillings and other 
settlers upon the Fort Brooke military reservation in Florida, praying 
for relief; which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of the Mississippi Valley, 
praying for legislation in support of the levee system to prevent the 
overflow of the Mississippi River; which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. : 

Mr. DAVIS presented resolutions adopted by the Toledo Association 
of Ex-Prisoners of War, in favorof the passage of the pension bill known 

as the Morrill bill; which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
Mr. FRYE presented a memorial of 14 jobbers and retailers of dry 
goods, citizens of Portland, Me., remonstrating against the great in- 
crease of duties proposed by the McKinley tariff bill on dress goods 
manufactured wholly or in part of wool, and also on manufactures of 
silk; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PLATT presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Norwich, 
Conn., praying for the establishment of a limited postal-telegraph sys- 
tem asa bureau or part of the Post-Office Department; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a memorial of the executive committee 
of the Ohio State Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, indorsing the action 
of their national legislative committee in demanding certain legislation; 
which was referred to the Committee on . and Forestry. 

Mr. GIBSON presented concurrent resolutions of the State govern- 
ment of Louisiana; which were referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

Barox Roto, LA., May 13, 1800. 
To Senator R. L. GIBSON : 2 
The following resolutions passed both branches of the Legislature to-day and 


have my approval: 
. “ Concurrent resolutions. 


“Section I. Be it resolved by the senate (the house of representatives concurring 
therein), That we, the General Assembly of Louisiana in seasion convened, do 
eee afirm and assert our entire confidence in the levee system as at 
present maintained for the protection of the poopie of Louisiana from the dev- 
astation and destruction of their property and homes by disastrous floods. 

“Sec, 2. Be it resolved, ete., That we do condemn what is known as the outlet 
theory as impracticable and as destructive to the property interests of the State 


and people. 
. FRANCIS T. NICHOLS, Governor. 

Mr. PADDOCK presented a memorial of the Farmers’ Alliance of 
Casanova, Va., remonstrating against the passage of what are known 
as the produce, subtreasury, and warehouse bills; which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. BLAIR presented four petitions of citizens of Cheshire, Hills- 
borough, and 3 in the State of New Hampshire, praying ſor 
the passage of what is know as the pure food bill; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agricultural and Forestry, 

He also presented two petitions of citizens of Merrimac and Cheshire, 
in the State of New Hampshire, praying for the passage of what is 
known as the ** pure-lard ” bill; which were referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. WILSON, of Maryland, from the Committee on Claims, towhom 

was referred the bill (S. 312) for the relief of Thomas P. Morgan, jr., 

rted it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 
lr. FAULKNER, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 1559) for the relief of the estate of A. H. Herr, de- 
ceased, late of the District of Columbia, reported it with an amendment, 
and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. PLUMB submitted a report to accompany the bill (S. 3213) to 
make the Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries an officer of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and for other purposes, heretofore reported by 
him; which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 7345) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to establish new harbor-lines in Portage Lake, Houghton County, 
ee reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 

ereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(8.2877) authorizing and directing the Secretary of War to establish 
new harbor-lines in Portage Lake, Houghton County, Michi re- 

adversely thereon; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. FRYE. Iam instructed by the Committee on Commerce to re- 
port back adversely the joint and concurrent resolution of the General 
Assembly of the State of Missouri asking Congress to appropriate $25,- 
000 to the county of Stone in said State for the purpose of constructing 
and erecting a jm over the James River at or near Galena, ete., and 
tosay that the United States never has made any appropriation for 
any bridge within any State or within the United States except in one 
or two instances where the river bridged has been a boundary-line be- 
tween the United States and a foreign country. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Does a written report accompany that? 

Mr, FRYE. There is no written report. There is nothing to be 
said in a written report beyond what I have just stated. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The committee will be discharged from 
the further consideration of the memorial. 


Mr. FRYE, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 3423) to provide for the completion of the improve- 
ment of Mobile Harbor, Alabama, re it with an amendment. 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2701) concerning the rank and pay of certain 
officers of the Navy having served a full term as chief of a bureau in 
the Navy Department, reported it with an amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, reported an amendment intended 
to be proposed to the naval appropriation bill; which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. From the Committee on the Judiciary I re- 
port favorably, with an amendment, the bill (S. 398) subjecting im- 
ported liquors to the provisions of the laws of the several States. I 
also present a written report to accompany the bill, and with it the con- 
curring view of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE], which I 
ask may, under the rule, be printed. 

I wish also to state in connection with this subject, in view of the 
conditions surrounding it, that I shall ask the Senate at an early day 
to take up the bill for consideration. I hope that it may receive fa- 
vorable action and go to the other House for its concurrence. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The bill will be placed on the Calendar, 
and the report and accompanying papers will be printed. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to make a brief statement in regard to the 
matter. This bill is rendered necessary, in the opinion of the commit- 
tee, by the late decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which holds, as I understand it, that intoxicating liquor manufactured 
in one State, conveyed into another, and there sold by the manutfact- 
urer or his agent, is protected by the Constitution of the United States 
from any regulation or prohibition of that sale by the State law on the 
ground that such prohibition or regulation is an interference with the 
regulation of commerce between the States. The court, in their opin- 
ion, say that the States can not pass such prohibitory or regulating 
statutes without the eqn of Congress, which is understood to 
imply an opinion on the part of the court that Congress may give that 
permission, and that with that permission the States may pass the reg- 
ulation or prohibitory enactment which they see fit. 

I wholly concur in the propriety of this bill, but I suppos the prin- 
ciple of the opinion of the Supreme Court applies as to gunpow- 
der that a State may deem insecure and may desire to regulate the sale 
of as us to safety, or to opium, a deadly and poisons of 
all kinds. Ishould have preferred, myself, that the bill should apply 
to all articles the prohibition or regulation of the sale of which a State 
thinks necessary for its health, morals, or safety; but, as so large a num- 
ber of State laws in to the sale of intoxica liquors are affected 
by this proposed 1 tion, it is quite important that it should not be 
delayed, and therefore I agree with the rest of the committee in this 
bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, I wish simply to say on this same subject that I 
wasof the opinion that philosophically the bill ought to bea comprehen- 
sive one to cover all the things that the States fairly under their con- 
stitutions should have a right to treat as related to their health and 
domestic safety, but for the reasons stated by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts I assented to this bill limited to intoxicating liquors. 

Mr. HALE. From the Committee on Census I report 

Mr. VEST. Before the Senator from Maine proceeds, if he will per- 
mit me, as a member of the committee from which the bill was re- 
ported, I desire to say that I do not concur with the report of the ma- 
jority. I have in my hand a report made by the majority of the com- 
mittee upon a bill having the same object as that now reported to the 
Senate, that report having been made at the last Congress and before 
the recent decision by the Supreme Court. I simply want to repeat 
that my opinions are not changed upon this subject at all, although the 
shape in which the matter is brought before the Senate is In 
that majority report (and here is the essence of it) the Judiciary Com- 
mittee declare: 

It is equally cl can not wi 
See ee eee sos R eaters eee 
a to an tio 
would pro * those! 88 aoe . — . = 

This was the opinion of the majority of the Judiciary Committee at 
the last Congress, the Supreme Court of the United States 
delivered an opinion in the Iowa case, in which there is a dictum, and 
nothing else, declaring that certainly until Congress gave permission 
to a State to exclude liquor in the original packages the State of Iowa 
had no power to pass the act which was then before the Supreme Court 
for construction. 

I do not believe the Supreme Court of the United States ever in- 
tended to assert that Congress could permit a State to invade the ex- 
clusive interstate-commerce power of the National Congress. This bill, 
although it comes in a different shape from the other, does the same 
thing, and if we now can pass this measure giving to the State of Iowa 
the power to declare what is a subject of interstate commerce, as is done 
by this bill, the same power can be given under similar circumstances 
as to auy other article of interstate commerce to Missouri and every 
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other State in the Union. The result would be the absolute depriva- 
tion of all interstate jurisdiction by Congress and giving it to the re- 
spective States. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to say in reference to the report my friend 
has alluded to that I was in the minority of the committee on that oc- 
casion, and united with one or two other Senators in a minority report 
which is printed, and which isin entire conformity with the action the 
committee has now taken. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I desire to say also that I was one of the 
minority of the Committee on the Judiciary not concurring in the re- 
port to which the Senator from Missouri has referred. 

I also wish to say, in response to what may be regarded as an infer- 
ence that may be legitimately drawn from the remark of the Senator 
from Missouri, that this bill is not confined in its effect and provisions 
to the State of Iowa. It applies to all the States of the Union, and it 
is induced largely in its present form by the suggestion made by the 
Supreme Court in its recent decision that the States can not interfere 
with this article of interstate commerce, to wit, intoxicating liquors, 
except by permission of Congress. While I may not believe that that 
is a sound interpretation of the Constitution of the United States, I 
recognize the suggestion and regard it as a possible method of remov- 
ing from the way of the States that obstacle which prevents the en- 
forcement of their just police powers. 

I may say that under that decision, without some such legislation as 
this, no State in this Union can ever apply prohibition, license, local 
option, or any other form of control to the subject of the traffic in in- 
toxicating liquors. It is in order that the States may have what has 
always been regarded as their right that this bill adopts the way sug- 
gested by the Supreme Court of the United States, 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President, what is the subject pending before 
the Senate? 

Mr. HALE. I am endeavoring, if the confessions of the members 
of the Committee on the Judiciary have been completed, to proceed to 
business. 

Mr. PLUMB. I only wanted to know what was before the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. The Committee on the Judiciary have made a report 
on one of the most important questions now pending in this coun- 

Mr. PLUMB. I rise to a point of order. What is the question pend- 
ing? Iohject to any further proceeding until the Chair rules upon my 
point of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. No question is pending. 

Mr. HALE, The bill reported from the Judiciary Committee has 
been sent to the Calendar long ago. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President. 

Mr. PLUMB. I object to the Senator proceeding until the Presiding 
Officer rules upon the point of order. I make the point of order that 
nothing is before the Senate, 

Son VICE-PRESIDENT. There is no question pending before the 
ate, 

Mr. HOAR. I desire 

Mr, PLUMB. ‘Task leave to introduce a resolution. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to be heard upon the point of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] has 
been recognized by the Chair. 

1 e All right. I ask that the Senator from Maine may 
eard. 

Mr. HALE. I report from the Committee on the Census 

Mr. HOAR, Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts can pro- 
ceed by unanimous consent. 

Mr. PLUMB. I object. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I rise 

Mr. PLUMB. I object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas objects. 

Mr. HOAR. What is the pending question? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is no pending question. 

Mr. HOAR. What is the pending order? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Reports of stan and select commit- 
tees are still in order. The Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] reports a 
bill from the Committee on the Census. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to inquire if any question is pending. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill reported by the Senator from 
Maine from the Committee on the Census will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 3821) authorizing the registration of 
census mail matter. “| 

Mr. HOAR. I move that that report be recommitted to the com- 
mittee which just made it. 

Mr. PLUMB, I object, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts moves 
that the report be recommitted to the Committee on the Census. 

Mr. PLUMB. I object. It is out of order. I rise to a point of 
order. Isubmit that it is not in order at this time to move to recom- 
mit the report, That must come at a later point in the proceedings. 
Mr. Mr. President, I have been seeking to make this report 
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from the Committee on the Census for the last quarter of an hour, and 
when I make it I do not want to be mashed between the Senator from 
Massachusetts and the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. HOAR. I never saw such an exhibition of boorishness on this 
floor before. 

Mr. PLUMB. ‘Then the Senator from Massachusetts never looked 
587 the glass, which he can do every day and find a better exposition 
of it. 

5 BLAIR. I object to debate on the part of the Senator from 
ansas. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chairis of the opinion that the mo- 
tion to recommit is not in order, as the billis not under consideration. 

Mr. HALE. I ask unanimous consent, as this is a little bill con- 
ferring upon the mail matter of the Census Office the right of registra- 
tion, that the Senate consider and pass it now. 

Mr. PLUMB. I object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will go upon the Calendar. 

Mr. HALE. I withdraw the report for the present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine withdraws the 
report. 

Mr. HALE. No, let it go to the Calendar. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Reports of committees are still in order. 

Mr. CHANDLER, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 6946) providing for the sale of ag hae 
and United States naval-hospital lands in the city of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
reported it without amendment. 

Mr. FRYE, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 3886) to incorporate the North River Bridge Company 
and to authorize the construction of a bridge and approaches at New 
York City across the Hudson River, to regulate commerce in and over 
such bridge between the States of New York and New Jersey, and to 
establish such bridge a military and post road, reported it without 
amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 2292) to authorize the construction of a bridge and approaches at 
New York City across the Hudson River, to regulate commerce over 
such bridge in and between the States of New York and New Jersey, 
and to establish such bridge a military and post road, reported ad- 
versely thereon; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, reported an amendment intended 
to be proposed to the Post-Office appropriation bill; which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Mr. EDMUNDS introduced a bill (S. 3822) to establish the Univer- 
sity of the United States; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. This is a special and peculiar subject. This bill 
is a rough draught I made when I was not well, and it may not be at 
all perfect. I have introduced it in order that the subject may be con- 
sidered, and as it is a special and peculiar subject, with the assent of 
my friend, the chairman of the Committee on Education and Labor, I 
move that it be referred to a select committee of nine, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so referred in the absence of 
objection. 

Mr. EDMUNDS introduced a bill (S. 3823) in amendment of and 
supplementary to the act of Congress, approved March 22, 1882, en- 
titled ‘‘An act to amend section 5350 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States in reference to bigamy, and for other purposes; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
He also introduced a bill (S. 3824) to obtain depositions in gee i 
countries in criminal cases; which was read twice by its title, and, with 


the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


He also introduced a bill (S. 3825) for the relief of Professor Peter 


Collier; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
referred to the Committee on Claims, 

Mr. DAVIS introduced a bill (S. 3826) for the relief of Henry Unter- 
leiter; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
paper, referred to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

Mr. CHANDLER introduced a bill (S. 3827) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection ofa public building thereon at Exeter, 
in theState of New Hampshire; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. HOAR introduced a bill (S. 3828) to improve Charlotte Har- 
bor, Florida; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committe on Commerce. 

Mr. McPHERSON introduced a bill (S. 3829) for the relief of Charles 
W. Cronk; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, 

Mr. BARBOUR (by request) introduced a bill (S. 3830) to prohibit 
book-making of any kind and pool-selling in the District of Columbia 
for the purpose of gaming; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. PLUMB introduced a bill (S. 3831) to provide for the delivery 
of land patents to their rightful owners; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


Mr. PAYNE introduced a bill (S. 3832) granting lands to the Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico for common-school, university, and other pur- 
poses; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 


tee on Education and Labor. , 
Mr, PLUMB introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 83) authorizing the 


Wyandotte tribe of Indians to sell and dispose of a certain tract of 
land; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

AMENDMENTS TO BILLS. 


Mr. QUAY submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the river and harbor appropriation bill; which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CHANDLER submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the naval appropriation bill; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


EDWIN 8. FURMAN. 


Mr. DAVIS. I move that the House of Representatives be requested 
to return to the Senate the bill (H. R. 2770) granting a pension to Ed- 
win S. Furman. 

The motion was agreed to. 

DISTRICT STREET RAILWAYS. 


Mr. EDMUNDS submitted the following resolutions; which were 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the District of Columbia be, and it hereby is, 
authorized and directed to inquire whether any of the street-railway corpora- 
tions in the District of Columbia have failed to pay any taxes, assessments, or 
other dues lawfully assessed or made against them, and if so to what amount, 
and whether, in consequence of any such failure or neglect, the franchises of 
any of said companies ought to be forfeited. 

Resolved, That said committee in respect to the foregoing inquiry have power 
to send for persons and papers, and to report by bill or otherwise. 


LAND PATENTS. 


Mr. PLUMB submitted the following resolution; which was consid- 
ered by unanimous consent, and ag to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be directed to inform the Senate 
the number of land patents issued by the Government and which have been 
retained in the General Land Office for more than one year, whether facilities 
have been afforded private persons 3 the names of persons to whom 
said patents were issued, and what legislation, if any, is necessary to secure the 
prompt delivery of said patents to those who are entitled to the same. 


FOND DU LAC INDIAN RESERVATION, 


Mr. DAVIS. I offer the following resolution, and ast for its present 
consideration: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed to investi- 
gate, and report to the Senate as scon as practicable, into the alleged facts of 

he non-fulfillment of the fourth article of the treaty with the Chippewas at 
La Pointe, Wis., September 30, 1854, wherein it was stipulated that the reserya- 
tion for the Fond du Lac band should embrace the following boundaries: 

— ing at an island in the St. Louis River, above Knife Portage, called 
by the Indians ZEW eee running thence west to the boundary 
Une beretofore d bed; thence north along said boundary line to the mouth 
of Savannah River; thence down the St. Louis River to ee of beginning; 
and if said tract shall contain less than 100,000 acres,a s of land shall be 
added on the south side thereof large enough to equal such deficiency ;" and 

Whereas when the survey was made it was grossly inaccurate, diminishing 
the stipulated reservation many thousands of acres; the amount taken from 
the Indians was sold by the Government as public lands, thus depriving, as is 
all „the Indians of a 17 Net valuable part of their reservation. (See Ex- 
ecutive Document No. 247, -first Congress, first session, House of Repre- 
sentatives, page 24.) 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the resolution ? 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I do not wish to make any objection to 
this resolution, but I wish to call the attention of the Committee on 
Publie Lands to the fact that a resolution has just been passed without 
objection asking for information in to the great number of pat- 
ents which have been held in the office of the Commissioner of Public 
Lands. I introduced a resolution some weeks ago, which I conceive to 
be of very great importance to the people of Florida, asking for the in- 
formation on the files of that office in reference to the selection ofswamp 
and overflowed lands in that State. There was objection made to it, 
and it was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. I have heard 
nothing from it. I do not think it has been reported back again, and 
I wish to call the attention of the committee to the fact that it is of 
very great importance to the people of that State, and will involve much 
less trouble than the reply to the resolution which has been agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the resolution ? 

Mr. DAWES. I move that the resolution be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 5 

The motion was to. 

Mr. DAWES subsequently said: I move a reconsideration of the ref- 
erence of the resolution just introduced by the Senator from Minnesota 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


The motion to reconsider was agreed to. i 


i he VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
ution. 
The resolution was agreed to, 
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PILLAGER INDIANS IN MINNESOTA. ” 


Mr. DAVIS submitted the following resolution; which was consid- 
ered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interioris hereby directed to examine into 
and report to the Senate as soon as practicable as to the facts alleged by the 
Pillager bands of the Chippewa Indians in Minnesota, in which they claim that 
they were greatly by the non-fulfillment of the treaty made at Leech 
Lake, August 21,1847, whereby they ceded to the United States over 700,000 
acres of land for a nominal sum. The main consideration for said cession was 
the unfulfilled promise of the occupying of said tract by the Menomonee Indians, 
who were not oniy at peace with the Pillagers, but with the Sioux Indians, 
This occupying of the country between the belligerents was believed would 
eventuateinpeace. (See Executive Document No. 247, Fiſty-Hrst Congress, first 
session, House of Representatives, Is and 125; also article3 of treaty with 
Pillagers, August 21, 1847, revision of Indian treaties, page 212; article 3, treaty 
with Menomonees, October 18, 1847, revision of Indian treaties, page 485; article 
3, treaty with Menomonees, May 12, 1854, revision of Indian treaties, page 483.) 


REGISTRATION OF CENSUS MAIL-MATTER. 


Mr. HALE. If no Senator objects I should like to call up the little 
census mail-matter bill that I reported this morning, and have it put 
on its passage. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. HARRIS. Let the bill be read, subject to objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill (S. 3821) authorizing the registration 
of census mail-matter: 

Be it enacted, cte., That all mail- matter, of whatever class, relative to the cen- 
sus and addressed to the Census Office, to the Superintendent of Census, his chief 
clerk, supervisors, or enumerators, and indorsed “Oficial business, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Census Office, Registered.“ shall be transported free by 
registered mail; and if any person shall make use of any such mark of regis- 
tration to avoid the payment of any registry fee on his private letter, packag 
or other matter in the mail, the person so offending shall be deemed guilty o 
a misdemeanor and subject to a fine of $300, to be prosecuted in any court of 
competent jurisdiction. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. McPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed a joint resolution (H. 
Res. 150) to print the eulogies upon Samuel Sullivan Cox; in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also returned to the Senate, in compliance with its re- 
quest, the bill (S. 682) to continue in force the provisions of an act ap- 
proved March 2, 1885, and entitled An act to protect the fish in the 
Potomac River in the District of Columbia, and to provide a spawning 
ground for shad and herring in the said Potomac River.’’ 


ENEOLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed 
by the Vice-President: 

A bill (H. R. 5617) granting a pension to Henry Bloomfield; 

A bill (H. R. 5299) for the relief of Chloe Cooper; 

A bill (H. R. 5238) granting a pension to Allen Coons; 

A bill (H. R. 5309) to place the name of Mary Welch upon the pen- 
sion-roll; 

A bill 5 R. 5798) for the relief of Alexander Thompson; 

A bill (H. R. 5886) granting a pension to David Deans; 

A bill (H. R. 5862) granting a pension to Margaret Z. Austin; 

A bill (H. R. 58499 granting a pension to Catharine Sapp; 

A bill (H. R. 6078) granting a pension to Frank Traynor; 

A bill (H. R. 8405 granting a pension to Samantha Williams; 

A bill (H. R. 6401) granting a pension to Fanny W. Mudgett, de- 
pendent mother; 

A bill (H. R. 6568) increasing the pension of Mrs. Dorothea D. Yates; 

A bill (H. R. 6624) increasing the pension of Walter P. Harrison; 

A bill (H. R. 6775) to pension R. C. Martin for services rendered in 
the war with Mexico; 

A bill tr R. 6915) granting a pension to Douglass Smith; 

A bill (H. R. 6914) pensioning Harriet B. White; 

A bill (H. R. 6875) granting a pension to Eliza Marey; 

A bill (H. R. 6871) for the relief of Napoleon B. McKay; 

A bill (H. R. 6825) granting a pension to Mary A. Wood; 

A bill (H. R. 7078) granting a pension to Mary B. Stidger; 

A bill (i: R. 7101) granting a pension to Joseph Perkins; 

A bill (H. R. 7329) granting a pension to Harman Day; 

A bill (H. R. TR granting a pension to Charles Kernan; 

A bill (H. R. 7414) granting a pension to Washington F. Short; 

A bill (H. R. 7685) granting a pension to Julia E. Phillips; 

A bill (H. R. 7743) granting a pension to Allen Feathers; 

A bill (H. R. 7765) granting a pension to James F. Irwin; 

A bill (H. R. 7878) granting a pension to Irene D. Swan; 

A bill (H. R. — granting a pension to Barbara Langstaff; 

A bill (H. R. S087) granting a pension to Johnson Reddick; 

A bill (H. R. ES, to increase the ion of William Hamill; and 
A bill (H. R. 9205) to grant a pension to Julia A. Erskine. 
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FUNERAL EXPENSES OF SENATOR BECK. 


Mr. JONES, of Nevada, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, reported the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous consent, and to: 

Resolved, That the expenses of the funeral of Hon. James B. Beck, late a Sen- 
ator from the State of Kentucky, be paid from the contingent fund of the Sen- 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT YORK, PA. 


Mr. QUAY. If the morning business is concluded I should like to 
have unanimous consent of the Senate for the passage of a bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there is no further morning business, 
it is the duty of the Chair to lay before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness coming over from yesterday, being the bill (S. 2350) authorizing 
the issue of Treasury notes on deposits of silver bullion. 

Mr. QUAY. I ask that that be informally laid aside for the purpose 
of considering the bill (H. R. 749) for the erection of a public building 
at York, Pa. It will lead to no discussion. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 

ed to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds with an amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, a site, and cause 
to be erected thereon a suitable building, including fire-proof vaults, heating 
and ventilating apparatus, elevators, and approaches, for the use and accom- 
modation of the United States post-oftice and other Government offices, in the 
city of York and State of Pennsylvania, the cost of said site and building, in- 
cluding said vaults, heating and ventilating apparatus, elevators, and ap- 
proaches, complete, not to exceed the sum of $80,000. 

Proposals for the sale of land suitable for said site shall be invited by public 
advertisement in one or more of the newspapers of said city of largest circula- 
tion for at least twenty days prior to the date specified in said advertisement for 
the opening of said proposals. 

Pro s made in response to said advertisement shall be addressed and 
mailed to the Secretary of . who shall then cause the said pro 
sites, and such others as he may think proper to designate, to be examined in 
person by an agent of the Treasury Department, who shall make written re- 
ort to said Secretary of the results of said examination, and of his recommen- 

jon thereon, and the reasons therefor, which shall be accompanied by the 
original proposals and all mers, plats, and statements which shall have come 
into his possession relating to the said proposed sites. 

If, upon consideration of said reportand accompanying papers, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall deem further investigation necessary, he may 5 a 
commission of not more than three persons, one of whom shall be an officer of 
the Treasury Department, which commission shall also examine the said pro- 
posed sites and such others as the Secretary of the Treasury may designate, and 
grant such hearings in relation thereto as they shall deem necessary; and said 
commission shall, within thirty days after such examination, make to the Sec- 
retary of the ury written report of their conclusion in the premises, accom- 
by all statements, maps, plats, or documents taken by or submitted to 
hem, in like manner as hereinbefore provided in regard to the 3 or 
said agent of the Treasury De ment; and the Secretary of the ury shall 
thereupon finally determine the location of the 2 to be erected. 

The ra J ion of said commissioners shall be fixed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, but the same shall not exceed $6 per day and actual traveling ex- 

mses: Provided, however, That the member of said commission appointed from 

Treasury eee shall be paid only his actual traveling expenses. 

Nomoney shall be used for the purposes mentioned, until a valid title to the 
site for said building shall be vested in the United States, nor until the State 
of Pennsylvanin shall have ceded to the United States exclusive jurisdiction 
over the same, during the time the United States shall be or remain the owner 
thereof, for all pauses except the administration of the criminal laws of said 
State and the service of civil process therein. 

The buildingshall be unexposed to danger from fire by an open space of at least 
40 feet on side, including streets and alleys. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in, 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and k 

The title was amended so as to read A bill to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at York, 
in the State of Pennsylvania.“ 

Mr. QUAY. I move that the Senate insist on its amendment and 
ask for a conference with the other House thereon. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the Vice-President was authorized to appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. Quay, Mr. SPOONER, 
and Mr. PAsco were appointed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 


Mr. CULLOM. Lask leave to call up a bill similar to the one just 
assed. It is the bill (S. 3282) for the erection of a public building at 
Rock Island, III. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, I give notice that at the earliest 
opportunity it is my purpose to move an executive session this after- 
noon, The Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], it is understood, 
desires to proceed upon the unfinished business which is now before 
the Senate formally. I do not desire to interfere with the convenience 
of the Senator from Colorado, and it is certainly in the direction of 
public convenience that the discussion of the unfinished business should 
proceed and the time not be taken up by the consideration of cases on 
the Calendar. It is disagreeable to object to the request of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois, but he knows the reason why it is essential that the 
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motion to which I have referred should be made, and made at an early 
hour y. 

Mr. CULLOM. The bill I ask to have considered will take but a 
very few minutes. It will occasion no discussion, If there should be 
any it can go over. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the bill (S. 3282) for the erection of a 
public building at Rock Island, III. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds with an amendment, tostrike ont all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, a site and cause 
to be erected thereon a suitable building, including fire-proof vaults, heating and 
ventilating ap tus, elevators, and approaches, for the use and accommoda- 
tion of the United States post-office and other Government offices, in the city 
of Rock Island and State of Illinois, the cost of said site and building, including 
said vaults, heating and ventilating apparatus, elevators, and approaches, com- 
plete, not to exceed the sum of $100,000. 

Proposals for the sale of land suitable for said site shall be invited by pabis 
advertisement in one or more of the newspapers of said city of largest ci 
tion for at least twenty days prior to the date specified in said advertisement 
forthe opening of said proposals. 

Proposals made in response to said advertisement shall be addressed and 
mailed to the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall then cause the said proposed 
sites, and such others as he may think proper to designate, to be examined in 
person by an agent of the Treasury Department, who shall make written re- 
port to said Secretary of the results of said examination, and of his recommen- 
dation thereon,and the reasons therefor, which shall be accompanied by the 
original proposals and all senep, and statements which shall have come 
into his possession relating to the said proposed sites. 

If, upon consideration of said report and accompanying papers, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall deem further investigation necessary, he may appoint & 
commission of not more than three persons, one of whom shall bean o of 
the Treasury Department, which commission shall also examine the said pro- 
posed sites, and such others as the Secretary of the Treasury may designate, and 
grant such hearings in relation thereto as they shall deem necessary; and said 
commission shall, within thirty days after such examination, make to the Seo- 
retary of the Treasury written report of their conclusion in the 8 
companied by all statements, maps, plats, or documents taken by or submi 
to them, in like manner as hereinbefore provided in regard to the Fee ann 
of said agent of the Treasury Department; and the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall thereupon finally determine the location of the pandiog te be 5 

The compensation of said commissioners shall be fixed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, but the same shall not exceed 36 per day and actual travel ex- 
penses: Provided, however, That the member of said commission appointed from 
the Treasury Department shall be paid only his actual traveling expenses. 

No money appropriated by this act shall be available, except as hereinbefore 
rovided, until a valid title to the site for said building be vested in the 
Inited States, nor until the State of Illinois shall ha ve ceded to the United 

States exclusive jurisdiction over the same, during the time the United States 
shall be or remain the owner thereof, for all purposes except the administra- 
tion of the criminal laws of said State and the service of civil process therein, 

The building shall be unexposed to danger from fire by an open space of at 
least 40 feet on each side, including streets and alleys. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: A bill to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at Rock 
Island, in the State of Illinois.” 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United States by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had on 
the 12th instant approved and signed the act (S. 3472) for improving 
Aransas Pass. 

The message also announced that the President had to-day approved 
and signed the act (S. 948) for the relief of Laban Heath & Co., of 
Boston, Mass. k 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 150) to print the eulogies upon Sam- 
uel Sullivan Cox was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

TREASURY NOTES AND SILVER BULLION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2350) authorizing the issue of Treasury notes on 
deposits of silver bullion, the pending question being on the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. PLUMB to the amendment to the bill submitted 
by Mr. SHERMAN. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, the question before the Senate, if this 
may be considered a bill in relation to the use of silver as money, is 
perhaps the most important question that can be presented or has 
been presented to the American Senate, if since the demonetization of 
silver in 1873 it can be said truthfully that the question was ever pre- 
sented to the American Senate. 

Mr. President, the silver question, as it is called, is not a local ques- 
tion, and I desire for myself to disclaim any anxiety for or any special 
interest in advancing the price of American silver, saye and except that 
it is an American product, Therefore I and all other Americans ought 
to have an interest in its advancement, and further as that advance- 
ment will tend towards its nse asa money metal. In other words, if 
silver is not to be used as money, I have but little interest in the ad- 
vancement of the price of silver. 
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The people of the State that I represent have comparatively little 
more interest in the advancement of the price of silver than other 
ple; for, while we produce one-sixth of the silver of the world, we 
not depend entirely upon our silver production, and we expect very 
shortly, in the immediate future, that the other interests of the State 
will far outweigh the interest of mere silver production. And the sil- 
ver production of the United States, while it has amounted to 50,000,- 
000 ounces, as it is said, last year, is an insignificant production in 
comparison with the t interests of this country that we think are 
involved in its rehabilitation as a money metal. 

The silver question is not local in its character either as confined to 
one portion of this country or as confined to the American continent. 
It is a question that to-day is attracting the attention of all people 
everywhere, It has continued now for fifteen years to attract the at- 
tention of the financial and economic world, The brightest and ablest 
men of this generation have given time, attention, study, and thought 
to this question, and it can not be cried down as a local measure. It 
will not do to simply say that the silver barons of the West are de- 
manding it. It will not do to simply say that it is demanded in the 
interest of cheap money. It is demanded in the interest of humanity, 
in the interest of civilization, in the interest of progress, in the interest 
of the whole human race. He who approaches this subject with an 
idea that it is local in character, insignificant in importance, ought not 
to discuss it at all, for it is self-evident that he is ignorant of the great 
question that he attempts to handle. 

Mr. President, the question presented, not for the American people 
alone, but for the entire world, is whether we shall do business in the 
future as we have done business in the past or until within the last 
seventeen years by the use of the two precious metals, not made money 
by law, not made money metals by the edict of legislative minds, not 
by the consent of the merchants, but by the fiat of the Almighty when 
He created these two metals. The one goes hand in hand with the 
other. You can no more dispense with gold than you can with silver. 
The two are twin metals, allied and united by the Creator for benefi- 
cent purposes of the human race. It is with that idea that I approach 
this question, realizing what the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES] so 
well said yesterday, that money is indispensable to the civilized world, 
indispensable to the happiness of man, and that the number of units 

lates its value. 

President, I do not want to take time to give you a dissertation 
on the pase of money. I approach this question in a practical 
way and from apracticalstandpoint. I propose to briefly discuss it to- 
day. Should an opportunity be presented later I may present some 
other views which occur to me, but to-day I want to deal with it prac- 
tically as a practical question affecting, as I say, the American people 
and affecting all other peoples, and believing as I do that the action of 
the American Congress upon this subject is more potent and more in- 
fiuential in the financial world than the action of any other Govern- 
ment that can be taken upon this subject, Great Britain and France 
not excepted. 

We are to-day the richest people on the face of the earth. Weare 
the most enterprising, the most progressive, and we have before us the 
greatest hopes and the prs expectations of any people in the world, 
not vain expectations, but expectations that sensible, thinking, intel- 
ligent people everywhere admit are rightfully indulged in by us, 65,- 
000,000 people with the number increasing at the rate of 2,000,000 a 
year. There are now members of this body who, if they shall sit in 
this Chamber as long as some members have sat in it, will see 130,000,000 
people in the United States, with wealth untold. Whyshould not our 
action be potenton all nations of the world? 

No, Mr. President, it is not a question simply whether we shall have 
four and one-half millions more of money a month or less, but it is, 
first, whether we shall provide for the American people a sufficiency of 
money with which they may transact properly the business of this 
country, and, secondly, whether we shall put ourselves in a position 
where we can aid potentially in bringing about what I believe to-day 
every practical financier almost in the world, every political econo- 
mist almost on the face of the earth admits is essential to prosperity 
and progress, the use of silver as money; not as token money, but on 
equal terms with gold. 

Mr. President, when we assembled here in December last there was 
a general demand made in this country for more money. The demand 
had been growing year by year; there had been first thesmall murmur 
of discontent and finally it grew until it was like the voice of thunder. 
Everybody heard it. It reached the Finance Committee of this body, 
strange as it may appear; they at last became sensible that there was a 
demand made upon them for circulation in this country which had 
been made before, but which they had not heeded. The Secretary of 
the Treasury in his report to Congress recognized the necessity of more 
money. He said we needed it. How much? Mr. President, I have 
not found yet any member of the Finance Committee, I have not found 
any executivo officer yet who has been able to tell how much. The 
fundamental inquiry, the fundamental question, when you come to 
deal with money, is, how much doyou want, what are your necessities? 
That question has not been answered by any executive officer, nor has 


it been answered by any committee of this body. 
in the dark as to what amount we need. 

I say we were advised from the proper Department of the Govern- 
ment that the legislative department should heed this demand for 
more money. There has been in this body for thirteen years since I 
have been somewhat familiar with it in some capacity or another a 
very decided feeling that silver ought to be used as money in this 
country on equal terms with gold. That feeling has grown in this 
country, by examination and discussion, until there is now a general 
feeling, not confined to any class of men or section, that silver ought to 
be used as money on equal terms, as far as practicable, with gold. I 
know but one Senator in this body who denies that the demand for 
more money was a proper demand, one that ought to be heeded, to 
which we must respond. Senators who have heretofore been, if not 
the avowed supporters of the gold standard, at least in sympathy with 
the moyement to make gold the standard, now tell us that we want 
silver as money. 

Mr. President, it was believed in the early part of the present ses- 
sion of Congress that this universal demand coming up from all sections 
of the country alike would be heeded in the early legislation of this 
session, and the Secretary of the TAT presented early his plan for 
the amelioration of the condition of public affairs. At his suggestion 
a bill was presented to the Senate ae is found now in Senate bill 2350, 
This bill is labeled or spoken of abroad as asilver bill, We were told 
early when it came here, when we criticised it, that our criticisms were 
unfair, unjust, and ungenerous, because it was a silver bill and would 
raise the price of silver. $ 

The idea appeared to have lodged in the minds of some men con- 
nected with the Treasury Department that the ađvocates of the use of 
silver as money were advocating it simply in order that silver might 
bring more when produced in this country. It is no answer to me 
when I object to the bill, to say, It will put up the price of silver to 
129,” or that “it isasilver bill.“ If it should put up the price of silver 
to 150, the bill as introduced, as coming from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, would never receive my support. It must be apparent that 
silver put up in that way, without its full ition as money, will 
not remain at the price at which it might be put by special effort. 

We were told that the entire product of theAmerican mines should be 
taken; that the American miner and the American citizen everywhere 
should be satisfied with that. Why, Mr. President, the American 
citizen has a right to dra upon all the resources of the world for money, 
if it is needed in his business. He is not confined to the production 
of the American mines of gold or silver. The automatic theory upon 
which we have been proceeding, and which is so dear to some men 
when it is applied to gold and so objectionable when applied to silver, 
goes upon the idea thata country can draw upon all the productive 
mines of the world and not draw upon its own alone. The bill goes 
upon the theory that we are to draw upon our own mines and our own 
alone and that all other mines are to be tabooed and their products 
8 of circulation and degraded by our refusal to receive and 
use them. 

A new idea in finance was adopted. Upon this purchase of the Ameri- 
can bullion—for that is what it amounted to, although the bill did not 
say ‘‘ purchase’’—upon this deposit of American bullion in the mints 
there was to be issued a certificate. That certificate, under some con- 
ditions, could be exchanged for another certificate; but, without going 
through that, it is sufficient to treat it as a certificate that in the first 
instance demanded redemption at the hands of the Government. How 
should these certificates that were going ont to do duty as money be 
paid? They were to be paid or redeemed in what? In coin? No! 
In bullion, in silver bullion, and tenaciously the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has adhered to that view from that day to this. 

Nothing else will suit the Secretary of the Treasury but a Treasury 
note or a certificate payable in a commodity. It is thé first time, in 
the history of this country at least, that we have attempted to pay our 
debts in goods, It is the first time that the store system which we 
have heard of in the mining regions and in other sections of the coun- 
try is to be applied to the Treasury Department of the United States; 
and with that suggestion I am told in the public prints—not by the 
Secretary, but in the public prints—that I am recreant to a high duty 
which I owe as a member of the Republican party that I do not sup- 
port that absurd, that to my judgment wicked and nefarious proposi- 
tion to redeem the public paper in a commodity. : 

Mr. President, this suggestion of the Secretary to pay these certifi- 
cates in a commodity brought great satisfaction to a certain class of peo- 
ple in this country, that is, the advocates of the gold standard. They 
said, That is the end of the coinage of silver; there is no longer any 
danger that you will get on a silver basis. Where are you going? 
On an absolute gold basis, without the use of silver as money. It is to 
be taken in as a commodity and taken out as a commodity and always 
treat it in the Treasury asa commodity, and yet they said, Why, this 
is in the interest of silver; you silver men in the West who are inter- 
ested in the production of silver ought to be satisfied, for it will put 
silver to par.“ Nobody knows better than the men who stood behind 
that scheme that it would not put silver to par, and nobody is more de- 


So, we have to grope‘ 
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termined in this country than the men who fathered that suggestion 
that silver shall not go to par, and it never would under that scheme. 

If they have fooled some people there are a great many in this coun- 
try whom they have not been able to fool with that kind of a state- 
ment. They did not want to put silver to par. If they put silver to 

its use as money will be assured. The whole world will takesilver 
if it is put to par, and the men who demonetized silver in this country 
and who have steadily, against public sentiment and the public inter- 
est and the public demand, prevented its recoinage and its full circula- 
tion as money, are not now going to surrender the advantage which 
they have held for seventeen years; and I should regard myself as an 
imbecile, after the study I have given this subject, if I could not see 
what the purpose and object of that scheme is, or if I did not be- 
lieve, at least, that I could see the purpose of alleging that they wanted 
to put silver at par, as far as they are concerned, with their interests 
the other way. 

Mr. President, that scheme, as I said, met the approval of the gold 
monometallists everywhere. I have found one thing pretty safe in my 
practical life, that when my enemies want to do a particular thing and 
are anxious for it, look out. When I found all the monometallists 
everywhere singing praises to this bill, when I found the press that 
had been denouncing silver and denouncing every man who supported 
the free coinage or even the limited use of silver under the Bland bill 
as money supporting it, and all gold monometallists clapping their 
hands in glee over the prospect ot this bill becoming a law, then I had 
reason to suspect that it was a Trojan horse, It was pretty certain, in 
a week, or I will say in a month, it was morally certain that that 
scheme could not succeed. The silver people—I do not mean by that 
the silver miners, I mean the silver people, I mean the political econ- 
omists of the world who are notin league with the gold people, I mean 
the men who have studied finance foryears and thought over it—con- 
demned it—so far as this body is concerned practically abandoned it. 
Even the great influence that a Secretary of the Treasury can bring to 
bear upon matters of this kind could not keep it alive. 

Then the Finance Committee, composed, as I now understand, of all 
silver men except one, for I believe each of its members, save one, claims 
that he is in favor of silver—I am not fully informed to what extent— 

ted another scheme which was said to be an improvement on 
the former, and it is, for it does not have in it the objectionable feature, 
the payment in goods. We were to buy $4,500,000 of silver; and was 
that to be coined into money? Oh, no, Mr. President, not to be coined 
into money, but to be deposited in the Treasury of the United States 
as a credit, upon which the Government of the United States was to 
issue its money, or the Treasury note was to be issued having no rela- 
tion whatever to the coin in the Treasury, save and except that it had 
‘been given for the purchase of it, and the holder of it had no more 
claim on the bullion in the Treasury than any other citizen of the 
United States had or than he had upon any other property of the 
United States; and yet we were told that this was a silver bill, and 
that it was a bill in the interest of the use of silver as money, and that 
it ought to be satisfactory to us, inasmuch as it would raise the price 
of silver! 

Why, Mr. President, I have not any doubt that it would raise the 

of silver to some extent. It has not, I repeat, the vice in it 
that the other bill had, and it did look as if it was in the interest of 
silver to some extent, at least it was making a market for silver. Mr. 
President, if you want to put silver back to its original price of 1873 
you have got more than to make a market for it; you have got to rec- 
ognize its money function, you have got to treat it as a money metal, 
The Government may buy it and drop it in the sea where the depth 
is so great that human ingenuity and human cupidity can never reach 
it, and you will not putit back to par unless you recognizeit as money. 
Nobody ought to doubt that. 

The demand for silver must be a demand for it for the purpose for 
which it bas been used for more than three thousand years, nay more 
than five thousand years, and that is ſor money. That is its great value 
and that is its only real value. Compared to its moneyed use, all other 
uses are insignificant, Does this bill propose to use it as money? 
Does this bill come here with the recognition of the fundamental idea 
that it is money? On the contrary, the fundamental idea in this bill, 
as in the other, is that it is merchandise and nothing else. Undera 
contingency, I admit, by the kind will and good consent of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, some of it may be put into dollars; that is, the coinage 
of any part of the bullion so purchased is discretionary with the Sec- 
retary. 

When I complain that I do not Jike this discretionary power in the 
Secretary of the Treasury I am told that that is a reflection upon our 
officials. Mr. President, I have been brought up in a political school 
that has taught me, and my observation has sustained the teaching, 
that that is the best law which leaves the least discretion to any human 
agent; that the best law is mandatory in all its provisions, in all its 
features. Of course I do not say that there are not exceptions to that 
rule, as there are to all others, but that isthe principle upon which joe 
islation must proceed, and that is especially the principle upon whi 
financial legislation must proceed if it proceeds rightly. 

Who determines the policy of the Government? The people. Who 


determine that in the first instance for the people, subject to their re- 
vision? This body and the other that unites with us in legislation, 
and not the executive department, for they have no legislative power; 
they are to execute the law. Is it not clear that a bill which commits 
discretionary power to the Secretary of the Treasury over the financts 
of this country is not the proper one, to say the least? 

Mr. President, going back a little, it was said that if we pay these 
certificates in bullion we could trust the Secretary of the Treasury not 
to abuse the discretion given to him. Admit that we may trust the 
present Secretary, do you know that we can trust the next one, who: 
we do not know? It is said that this is a power that he never woul 
use, and if he did use it he would use it for the public good. Now, I 
do not think it would be offensive, nor do I think it would be unparli- 
amentary, if I should stop a moment here to consider what has been 
the attitude of the several Secretaries of the Treasury with reference 
to the question of the use of silver as money. There has not been a 
Secretary of the Treasury since the Bland bill passed but has insisted 
that the Bland bill was a mistake. ‘There has not been a Secretary of 
the Treasury that has not dinned this body and the other to repeal the 
Bland bill. 

When less than eight millions of dollars were coined in this country 
under that act, or a little more perhaps than eight millions, but less 
than twenty millions, anyhow, the Secretary of the Treasury then ad- 
vised the suspension of coinage, saying that we should surely reach a 
silver basis (of which some time I may more particularly and fully 
speak than now of its advantages and disadvantages)—we would surely 
reach a silver basis if we did not stop coining silver. At the next ses- 
sion of Congress, when less than $50,000,000 had been coined, he said, 
“Tf you coin more than $50,000,000 we shall go to a silver basis, and 
all the wise men of this body, and of the other, and of the country, 
who believed with him that the greatest possible calamity that could 
happen to a country would be to have plenty of silver, joined in the 
cry, ‘Suspend the coinage of silver.“ 

There was no exception in the Administrations that dees the 
last one, and when in the course of events there was a change of Ad- 
ministration the great dominant party that had had control of the 
finances of the country, that had shaped its financial policy through 
war and through difliculties unheard of in any other country, who had 
met and solved in some degree satisfactorily these problems that no 
other people had ever met—when they went out of office and a new 
Administration came in, with a constituency back of them universally 
in favor of silver, the new Administration out-Heroded Herod in their 
desire to get rid of silver. The President of the United States could 
not wait until he had taken the oath of office, but he addressed a let- 
ter to Congress, or to Congressmen, in which he demanded that we 
should get rid of the silver-coinage act at once; otherwise he declared 
we should be on a silver basis, and the gold obligations of the Govern- 
ment could not be met. : 

Sir, if he had searched with a search-warrant and with the power 
of a detective he could not have found an obligation of the United 
States save those that were specifically payable in gold—that is, gold 
certificates—that could not be paid by asilverdollar. The first message 
that came here from that Executive recommended the suspension of 
silver coinage; the report of his Secretary of the Treasury recommended 
the suspension of the silver coinage; the Treasurer recommended the 
suspension of the coinage; the Comptroller recommended it, and if the 
messengers and doorkeepers of the Department had had an opportunity 
to address Congress I have no doubt they would have been heard also 
demanding the suspension of the coinage of silver. 

Mr. President, this Administration, in which I am glad to say I have 
an interest, was elected upon the solemn declaration made in our plat- 
form that we were in favor of the use of silver. No, we did not say 
that, but we said we were in favor of the use of silver as money, and 
every Senator here went on the stump, every member of the other body, 
and ourspeakers every where, and arraigned the Democratic party for its 
hostility tosilver. The Democrats had, in deference to their candidate, 
left out of their platform any allusion tosilver, notwithstanding, I will 
venture to say, if that question had been submitted to the convention 
that nominated Mr. Cleveland, there would not have been one dissent- 
ing voice out of fifty in favor ofnot simply the use of it, but of the free 
coinage of silver. 

We made that contest upon the theory that the Republican party 
was in favor of silver.as money, not to use it to make teapots, not to 
make teaspoons, not to make tablespoons, nor for subsidiary coin. 
When we said it was for money, we said it was for all purposes that 
money is used for. We said it was to be equal to gold. We said 
* We are in favor of the use of gold and silver as money, and we hold 
our power now by virtue of that declaration in our platform, So far 
as I am concerned I am loyal to that platform as I am to all platforms 
to which I subscribe, and I intend, so far as my voice is concerned, 
here and elsewhere to give it in favor of the use of silver as money in 
accordance with that platform, whether it parts me from the Adminis- 
tration or whether it does not. 

Mr. President, I say here that this question of silver, the use of it 
as money, is not and never has been before a political question. It is 


a question too big to be made a party question. It is of too much vital 
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interest to the people of this country and it ought not to be made a 
pey question. We put itin our platform, not as a party DS 

ut as one that ed the whole country in recognition of a univer- 
sal demand in this country for the use of silver as money. 

Mr. President, as to the bill before the Senate reported from the 
Committee on Finance, does it recognize the right of silver as money 
in the broad sense of the platform of the Republican party? Does it 
recognize silver in accordance with the general demand, as I think, of 
the country for its use? I think not. I have not given very much 
attention to the bill originally introduced in the Senate and for which 
the committee has provided these amendments, for the simple rea- 
son that I have supposed, and I will now assume so far as this part 
of the bill is concerned, that it is not in favor with any considerable 
number anywhere, If I thought it was, I should have occasion to go 
over some of its features and give some further reasons why the cer- 
tificates ought not to be paid in silver bullion. I could show very 
readily the great danger of paying these certificates in bullion. 

I believe, as was stated yesterday by the Senator from Nevada with 
reference to these certificates, that they would be used simply to take 
from the Treasury the silver there deposited and to send it across the 
sea. It would be making the Government of the United States but a 
warehouse for the deposit of silver. It would be a convenient place 
where the merchants of Great Britain could buy silver for India. 

I know it will be said, and has been said to me over and over again, 
* You have no right to suppose that is so; you have no right to suppose 
a Secretary of the Treasury would use the power given to him in that 
3 to take from the Treasury any amount of silver except it was 

or the purpose of strengthening the Government, for the purpose of 

iving ter security to these notes. Why, Mr. President, with a 
ostile tary from the time the Bland bill was enacted up to to-day, 
every one of them religiously believing—because I have no desire to 
question their motives—that it is a crime to coin more silver, believing 
with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. McPHERSON] that every dollar 
is but a 72-cent dollar (and we had that declaration from the prede- 
cessor of the present Secretary, that it was cheap money and inferior 
money and not worth its face in an official document), what else could 
they do but encourage the sending of this silver away to prevent its 
undue accumulation in the Treasury of the United States? They say 
its accumulation as dollars is injurious to the public credit and dan- 
gerous to the public morals! Would bullion be less dangerous ? 

Mr. President, under this bill these Treasury notes are to be receiv- 
able for public dues, but not for private dues. They can be put in the 
reserves of national banks of the country and heldas money, for the only 

ies in the country that they are legal tender for are the banks. 

y are legal tender for the banks for the purpose of meeting the de- 
mands of the Government, but they are not legal tender in the hands 
of any citizen in the country, And when we say that the interests of 
the people are paramount to the interests of the banks, when we say 
that all the people of the United States are entitled to as good money 
as the banks are, to money that will discharge their indebtedness as 
readily as it will discharge the indebtedness of the banks, we are met 
with the statement that it is very doubtful whether the Government 
of the United States has the power to make a legal tender out of paper. 

Mr. President, we have made legal tender out of paper. We made 
it in the early history of the war. We made our paper legal tender 
for the soldier and the sailor, and we made it legal tender for every- 
body except the Government and the banks and the bondholders. 
When the bill that was commonly called the greenback bill“ first 
came from the House of Representatives to this body it came here asa 
legal-tender bill with full force and effect, and the Government of the 
United States was bound to take the money issued under it as legal- 
tender paper for all dues, Then the question arose, not as to the right 
of the Government to make it legal tender between citizen and citizen, 
but as to the policy of making it legal tender as against the Govern- 
ment for public dues, and that was stricken out in the Senate and agreed 
to in the committee of conference, and thus it became legal tender for 
some purposes and not legal tender for others, 

There never was a better illustration in the history of money of the 
ignorance that prevailed when that bill waspassed. We were desiring 
to make good money. How do you make good money? By giving it 
all the functions of money. But here we withheld one of the principal 
functions for which money is used in this country, one of the principal 
uses of money in this country. We said, ‘‘You can pay certain debts 
with it and certain other ones you can not pay with it.” Looking 
back now, does anybody doubt that if we had given those notes full 
legal-tender qualities they would have maintained themselves during 
the war? The Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] shakes his head. 
He doubts it, perhaps. 

Of course, Mr. President, these are speculations. You can not tell 
what might have taken place. But there is one thing nobody will 
deny, that it would not have sunk so low as it did, because it had a 
valuable use in discharging the debt of one citizen to another. If it 
could have discharged another debt of great importance for which gold 
alone was used by the Government—that was the payment of duties on 
imports—it would have been better money than it was and would 
have retained something near its original status when it was issued. 


Nobody can deny that, My own judgmentis that all the $400,000,000 
issued of that money might have been kept at par with gold by Propet 
atten, crocs on the part of the Government had it been given full an 
complete legal-tender qualities. 

Now, Mr. President, here comes this bill: certificates to be issued 
to di the duty of money. What is lackinginthem? Thé 
power to discharge a debt; the very highest and most valuable func- 
tion of money is withheld from them, and if they should depreciate as 
they will depreciate without that quality if issued in any great num- 
ber, then we shall be told they have depreciated because the silver 
that has been put into the Treasury is not good enough security and 
the people have not faith in it, and we shall be tol in that we 
shall have a cheap dollar, a dollar cheaper than the gold dollar. 

Mr. GRAY. If the Senator from Colorado will allow me, I should 
like to ask him a question, because I am interested in the argument 
he is making. ` 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly, I yield to a question. 

Mr. GRAY. In speaking awhile ago of the fact that the legal-tender 
paper of the Treasury notes during the war and for a long time after 
were not at par with gold, the Senator attributed that fact to the lim- 
ited legal-tender quality which belonged to them by law, that is, that 
they were not receivable for duties, and I believe that was the only re- 
striction placed upon them. I ask him in that connection if he has 
reflected upon the present situation, to wit, that those same legal-ten- 
ders, and nearly the same amount, are at par with gold, and what is the 
reason that they are at par, although their legal-tender quality is still 
of that limited quantity? 

Mr. TELLER. That is a mistake. By an order of the Secretary of 
the Treasury in 1879 they have been received ever since for public dues, 
and I can show the Senator from Delaware—I can take it out of my 
pocket, for Igenerally carry that with me—the last financial statement, 
showing exactly how many dollars of the revenues were collected in the 
different kinds of money, and the Senator will find that the greenback 
is received the same as gold, 

Mr. ALDRICH, Will the Senator state in what proportion the re- 
ceipts are in greenbacks? 

Mr. TELLER, I will for the benefit of the Senator. I have it right 
here. The Treasury Department publishes a little statement showing 
the total receipts of the Government. The statement is headed No. 51, 
“A statement showing the monthly receipts from customs at New York 
from January, 1887, and the percentage of each kind of money re- 
ceived.’ Here are the several months. We will take January, 1887, 
and the United States notes received were 14.7 per cent. of the total. 
They were during the last month, April, 2.7 per cent, 

Mr. GRAY. Of the total? 

Mr. TELLER. Of the total. h 

Mr. ALDRICH. What percentage in gold? 

Mr. 3 The gold coin in January, 1887, was nine-tenths of 1 
per cent. 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator please restate that? 

Mr. TELLER. The gold coin received at New York inthe month of 
January, 1887, was nine-tenths of 1 per cent. : 

Mr. GEORGE. Less than 1 per cent.? 

Mr, TELLER. In February four-tenths of 1 per cent.; in March, 
eight-tenths ; in April, 1.10. Now I will take January, 1889. In 
January, 1889, the first ten days the greenbacks paid in were 8.8 per 
cent,; the next ten days, 10.2 per cent, and the next ten days, 10.6 per 
cent. In January, 1890, the three periods being given of ten days 
each, there were received for the first period 4.3; for the second, 4.9, 
and for the third, 4.6. February was still less, These are United 
States notes. 

Mr. GRAY. Will the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly, though I should like to read a little 
more of this before I quit. } 

Mr. ALLISON, Ishould like to have the Senator state how much 
was in gold. 

Mr. MORRILL. I should like to have the Senator state also that 
there wasno law compelling the Secretary of the Treasury to 
receive the notes, but when they rose to par he thought it was saving 
the importers of New York and other places some inconvenience to 
take the Treasury notes and go to the subtreasury and get the gold 
and then pay the duties? 

Mr. GRAY. That was the very question I wanted to ask the Sena- 
tor from Colorado, whether, in his opinion, the order of the Secretary 
of the Treasury making Treasury notes receivable for customs duties 
brought the notes to par with gold, or whether, having passed the re- 
sumption act that went into effect January 1, 1879, thereby making 
the Treasury notes at par with gold, it is not a mere convenience to 
pee tio money that is convertible into the other at the option of the 

older. 

Mr. TELLER. I think I am perfectly familiar with that. 

Mr. GRAY. I think the Senator is more familiar with it than I am. 

Mr. TELLER. I was quite aware before the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. MORRILL] informed me that there was no statute upon the sub- 
ject, but that these notes were taken by order of the tary of the 
Treasury, and they were not taken by an order of the Secretary of the 
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Treasury until they were cally at par, or perhaps I er Age act- 
ually, at par with gold. ore the Ist day of January, 1879, when 
resumption by law commenced, resumption taken effect and there 
was nothing done on the Ist day of January, 1879, that had not been 
done before except that the Government held itself out ready to pay 
gold for greenbacks which the banks had been doing and were glad to 
do for many months, 

Mr. GEORGE. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is the Senator able to inform us whether the green- 
backs were paid on the public debt or whether the public creditors re- 

“ceived greenbacks instead of gold for their interest? 

Mr. TELLER. I understand that on demand at the Department if 
a creditor prefers greenbacks he gets greenbacks and if he prefers gold 
he gets gold, and if he is away they send him a draft and he takes that 
to a Government office and he gets there whatever he wants. 

Mr. GRAY. That is a pretty good condition of finance. 

Mr. TELLER. It is a good condition of finance. I am not finding 
any fault with that. 

Mr. MoPHERSON. Will the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. TELLER. I will yield to the Senator for a question, but I 
know the Senator’s method of making a speech when he asks a ques- 
tion, and I agreed to quit in about an hour. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I promise the Senator not to make a speech. 

Mr. TELLER. I will yield to a question. 

Mr. McPHERSON. The Senator says the Treasury pays all cred- 
itors in the money they demand. That I believe to be true. If the 
Treasury were in a condition to force silver upon the creditor, I want 
to know what would be the condition then as between the silver coin 
and the gold coin? 

Mr. TELLER. How is that? 

Mr. McPHERSON. If the Treasury, by reason of a suplus of silver 
and the absence of gold, should be compelled to pay the creditor in sil- 
ver, instead of any money that he wanted or asked for, would not then 
gold be at a premium and would not the public outside begin to look 
out for themselves? 

Mr. TELLER. Gold is at a premium now, and that is exactly what 
we are complaining about. That is just exactly the trouble with this 
country and with the world. Gold is at a premium of more than 30 
per cent. of what it was when we demonetized silver, at a premium 
over everything on the face of the earth. 

I will answer the Senator’s question. That is just what the Govern- 
ment does to-day. The Government has more than three hundred mill- 
ions of paper out that is payable in silver, and it has never paid a dollar 
of it in gold and will not pay a dollar of it in gold if the holder demands 
it, but pays it in silver. 

I heard it outside the Senate the other day that the way the silver 
certificates were kept at par was that the Government would and did 
redeem them in gold. I have an authoritative statement from the 
Secretary of the Treasury that not a dollar has ever been redeemed in 
gold, but they have always been and are redeeming at all times in sil- 
ver, and they are as good everywhere asa gold dollar, as good in Great 
Britain as a gold dollar, as good in Germany as a gold dollar, as good 
in Canada as a gold dollar, and certainly as good in the hands of the 
American people, and they are redeemable in silver and are redeemed 
in practice in silver and in nothing else. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator yield to me for one small ques- 
tion? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly I yield for a question. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I think, if I remember correctly, the debate of 
1878, in which the Senator from Colorado took a very active part 

Mr. TELLER. Not much. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. A declaration made, I think, by that Senator, 
certainly by almost every Senator upon the floor, that if they thought 
the then pending bill would not have the effect to bring silver back in 
value to its former status they would be disinclined to vote for the bill, 
At that time silver was at 8 per cent. discount. We have taken two 
millions a month of silver bullion which has made more than two mill- 
ions a month of silver dollars, and we have used it in our coinage, and 
the price of silver bullion has fallen since that time 20 per cent. more. 
Now, if I understand the Senator aright, he proposes, instead of any 
limit upon the use of silver, to go into the free coinage of silver when 
there has been 20 per cent, reduction inits value since we remonetized it. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, that is not a question, but that is a 
speech of the Senator. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I want to know if the Senator proposes 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator will allow me to proceed, I will say 
it is a good deal likea lawyer I knew once, who, when he had heard 
the judge charge the jury, as they do in some States, rather severely 
against his client, was asked what he thought of the charge. He said 
he did not call that a charge at all, but he called it an unfair summing 
up. [Laughter.] So what the Senator has said is not a question, but 
it isan unfair statement. If, however, the Senator will allow me to 
go on I will answer it. 

The Senator never heard me say, either in a public or a private 
speech—and he may hunt the RECORD, and when he does I will give it 


up—that two millions a month coinage would put silver at par, putit 
up. That bill was as illogical and as absurd as the present proposed 
makeshift is. It was dallying with the question, and was not the plan 
of the silver people. 

Why did we not go to free coinage? Simply because Senators like 
the Senator from New Jersey assuming that they knew all about what 
would be the current of events in the future said if you take free coin- 
age foreign silver will flood this country and we can not take care of it, 
but if you will take two millions a month that will put it to par. It 
is the Senator from New Jersey and his coadjutors who made that state- 
ment, and not I. I never supposed it would put silver to par. I 
thought it would do what the world sees now it did do, that it would 
sustain in some respects silver and prevent its great fall. It was so 
said before the English commission by all the scientists who testified, 
without a solitary exception, that but for the Bland bill silver would 
be lower than it is now, and when Mr. Comber, I think, one of the in- 
telligent gold men, was asked what he thought about that, he said that 
the Bland bill helped, but it had not been sufficient tosustain it. That 
is all there is about it, and the Senator from New Jersey can not find, 
if I recollect the debate, a single Senator who was a silver man who 
expressed his belief that two millions a month would put silver to 


par. 

We advocated free coinage. We said perhaps $4,000,000 a month 
may put it up. We said so again and again, but we have not been 
able to get the Department to try it. Why? Simply be- 
cause there has never been a Secretary of the Treasury, except it might 
have been a few months when somebody was accidentally there, but 
there has been no man in charge of that Department for any consider- 
able length of time who has not been determined that silver should 
not go to par, and anything that would put it to par he was opposed to. 

Mr. BLAIR. If, as the Senator claims, free coinage would put sil- 
ver up to par, why would not the coinage of $2,000,000 a month put it 
up some? 

Mr. TELLER. Two million dollars a month did put it up. It sus- 
tained it. In another part of my speech, if I can be permitted to make 
it in consecutive order, I shall touch upon that question. I promised 
to give an opportunity for an executive session, and when I touch upon 
a few other things I propose to leave the matter until to-morrow. 

I want to go back to the statement I was making when I was inter- 
rupted by the question of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY], 
not wishing to decline to answer it, and I want to call attention to the 
amount of silver certificates that are paid in. 

I recollect the debate of 1878, when I was a member of this body, 
and it was a matter of some interest to the people of my State, and I 
remember yery distinctly that the Senator from Vermont who sits now 
in front of me, chairman of the Finance Committee [Mr. MORRILL], 
thought that if these certificates were received for public dues every- 
body would grab for them and the result would be that all the dues 
would be paid in silver, and so he offered an amendment which can be 
found in the RECORD that they should not be received or that only a 
certain portion of the dues should be paid in silver certificates—a quar- 
ter, I think, was the first, and then something else, and so on, saying 
that there would be such a desire to get rid of them that everybody 
would put them into the Government coffers and they would always 
return to the Government, and the Government would get nothing but 
silver; and I believe Mr. Cieveland had that same trouble in his mind, 
and Mr. Manning had it in his mind when they first came into office. 

They said we were threatened with the increased mintage of silver, 
with such a redundancy of silver certificates that the people would not 
want them and they would come into the Treasury in payment of duties 
on imports, and the Government would have no gold with which to 
meet its obligations. Let us see how much we have received since 
1887. That is as far as I have got the statement. 

In January, 1887, there were 16.2 per cent. of silver certificates; in 
February, 10.1; in March, 11.4. These are the silver certificates paid 
in for duties on imports that thus found their way back to the Treasury. 
In July, 1888, these fell to 8.3 per cent.; in August, to 5.5 per cent.; 
in September, to 4.4 per cent.; in October, to 3.6 per cent.; in Novem- 
ber, to 5.4 per cent.; in January, 1889, to 6.2 per cent.; in February, to 
5.3 per cent.; and in April, 1890, to 1.6 per cent. 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. Ishouldlike to know what percentage of these silver 
certificates could have been paid in by the permission of the Secretary 
of the Treasury? 

Mr. TELLER. All of them. 

Mr. GEORGE. The whole duty could have been paid in that way? 

Mr. TELLER. All could have been paid in silver certificates. The 
payments in gold certificates were as follows: In January, 1887, 67.8 
per cent.; in February, 74.2 per cent.; in January, 1888, 77.6 per cent.; 
in February, 75.8 per cent.; in January, 1890, 92.5 per cent.; in April, 
95.4 per cent.; and, so far in May, 94.9 per cent. 

Mr. President, a Senator asks me the explanation of that. I sup; 
the explanation is that the gold certificates are largely kept in New 
York. They do not circulate as money; they are in large denomina- 
tions, there being now in actual] existence $90,000,000 of gold certifi- 
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cates that are either of the denomination of five or ten thousand dollars 
each, and it is simply a question of convenience. Gold is not, as the 
Senator from Nevada (Me. JONES] said yesterday, in circulation in this 


‘country to any considerable extent. I do not deny that itis doing duty 
circulation. 


as money to some extent, but it is not in general 

Before I leave this subject—because when I commence again I de- 
sire to take up another feature of the bill—I want to call the attention 
of those who are in favor of increasing the circulation and who believe 
it ought to be increased, to one provision in this bill as it is reported by 
the Finance Committee which I think is dangerons. 

The certificates are redeemable, according to this bill, in lawful 
money. They are not legal tender; they can not perform the highest 
money duty; they can not discharge debts. Oh, it is said, every- 
body will take them.“ Mr. President, everybody will take them when 
they do not need the legal-tender quality; everybody will take them 
when businessisallright. But what you need the legal - tender qnality 
for is the time of distress, of financial convulsions and panics. 

I have heard it said recently that there has been no trouble about 
legal tenders. We people of the West know better. I have seen in 
the State in which I live telegrams to send legal tender from Omaha by 
special train to Denver more than once. I know two parties left New 
York with the legal tenders for the city of Denver in 1873 to meet de- 

mands for legal tender during the panic of that year. Why should this 
not be legal tender for all parts of the country? These notes are prac- 
tically legal tender for New York City, for Philadelphia, and for the city 
of Washington, they have a Government agency with money 
stored of a legal-tender character to which they can go and exchange 
their certificates for legal tenders, but in the city of Denver, in the city 
of Omaha, in Kansas City, no man can exchange these certificates for 
legal tenders, and if he wants legal tenders he is at the mercy of banks 
that have them, or more likely the banks will not have them and he 
is at the mercy of his creditor. 

Can anybody give me any reason why this certificate shonld not be 

a legal tender? There are constitutional objections, I am told. The 

Court of the United States has twice decided that we were 
to make legal tender in our judgment. 

Mr. REAGAN. On our naked promise. 

Mr, TELLER. On our naked promise, without a dollar back of it. 
It is too late for anybody to stand here and say. I object to the legal- 
tender quality of these bills because of a constitutional doubt.“ It is 
a power that is potent here and it is potent everywhere in this country, 
that has dominated legislation in the interest of capital, and it is that 

er which stands back and says You can not make this legal tender.“ 

, we do not need it as legal tender in New York. It is good enough 

for us, it is held in the bank reserved. We can go to the Treasury or 

subtreasury and can get legal tender. Any bill that gets my vote will 

have a legal-tender clause, and I want to say to the Senator from Ar- 

kansas [Mr. JonEs], who charges that this is a caucus bill, that even a 

caucus can not make me vote for a bill upon a money question that I 

— is inimical to the great interests of the people of the United 
tes. 

The certificates or notes are to be used to buy bullion. There are 
two classes of people interested in this bill. One class feel that they 
want silver to go up and they have a special interest in that. The 
other class say they want more money, that everything else may go 
up. You want to make this money as good as it can be made, and the 
Secretary is to buy silver at the market price with these notes—where? 

In the bill introduced in another body it says ‘‘the markets of the 
world.“ That is what the Secretary will do, buyin the markets of the 
world, and what he has been doing under the Bland bill. He has been 

what has been the priceof silver in Hamburg, what the price 

of silver in London, what the price of silver in New York, but he never 

bought it on New York prices; he bought it on the London price less 

ation. All Secretaries of the Treasury have bought it that 

way, and that is what they will do again; so it will be the price in 

London or Hamburg that will fix the price of the bullion bought, al- 
Serra ba of course, the New York price may be taken. 

notes lack the confidence of the people and they 

—̃ ot 1 per cent., if they go down at all, there will 

not be a dollar of silver bought; nobody will take them and givesilver 

of the market price. The certificates or notes are to be practically 

used in this country, and if they depreciate then silver must go 

up in order to meet that depreciation. Then the price of silver in 

this country will be higher than it is abroad, and no silver will be 

bought at all, and that, in my judgment, is what commends this bill 

to the consideration of a great class of men who are clamoring for its 

passage to-day, who are the opponents of silver, and who declare we 

need no more money. 

Mr. President, I am not mistaken when I say that the dominant 
clase in this country in finance—the creditor class—do not want any 
legislation that shall put silver up, nor do they want any legislation 
that shall give to the country more money. Why? They have studied 
the financial question, and they understand that it is the number of 
units that determines the value of money, and they say: ‘‘ The number 
is great enough now; we want to stand where we are; wedo not want 
any more. And the whole influence of that class of men will be to 
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put down the value of these certificates that they may be below the 
gold value, and then they will buy no bullion here or anywhere else, 
and there will bea practicals of bullion purchase and a prac- 
tical suspension of the issue of money under this bill. 

Mr. President, should this bill meet with favor and become a law 
it will be possible to put silver up in the markets to par. A combina- 
tion can be made to suspend the coinage of silver in this country, with 
untold capital, Millions and millions of money can be aggregated to 
destroy silver as money in this country, and of that I shall speak later 
ou. All the great interests that hold the credits of this country, amount- 
ing to nobody knows how much, are interested in having what some 
of the Senators here have been in the habit of calling the best kind 
of a dollar,“ and if they can destroy silver by putting silver to par 
they will do it, and if it is put up to par for one hour t is the end 
of this bill, and then the special agencies that put it up will be inter- 
ested in putting itdown. There is no provision if silver goes down 
that there shall be any further purchases. The Secretary stops when 
silver goes to par, and could not, if he would, buy more. do not 
mean to say that the committee anticipated that that would be done. 
I do not charge anything upon the committee. I charge nothing upon 
any member of this Senate, either now or in the but I simply say 
that this can be done, and, this being so, 3 bill, either 
for the men who want to put up the price of silver or the men who 
want to increase the circulation of this country. 

Mr. President, I promised the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] 
that I would yield for an executive session, and, if it is agreeable to 
the Senate, I will yield now and go on later with my remarks, or re- 
sume to-morrow, as shall be the pleasure of the Senate. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. INGALLS. I move that the Senate do now proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After forty minutes spent in executive 
session the doors were reopened. 

NORTHERN CHEYENNE INDIANS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States; which was read, and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and or- 
dered to be printed, as follows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a communication of the 10th instant, from the Secretary 
of the Interior, and the accompanying copies = dence relative to the 
rr of the Northern Cheyenne Ridge agency, South 


The 8 of these Indians to be united upon some common reservation with 
their brethren now occupying the Tongue River reserve in Montana is quite 
natural, and such an arrangement would, I think, promote the best interests of 


both of these bands. 
BENJ. HARRISON. 
Exxcurtve Maxstox, May 13, 1890. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair announces the following com- 
mittee appointments: 

Mr. SANDERS on the Select Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion of Arid Lands; 

On the Committee on Improvement of the Mississippi River, in place 
of Mr. HAWLEY, excused; 

On the Commiitee on Enrolled Bills, in place of Mr. QUAY, excused; 
and 

On the Committee to Examine the Several Branches of the Civil 
Service, in place of Mr. ALLIson, excused. 

Mr. Power on the Committee on Immigration, in place of Mr. PET- 
TIGREW, excused; 

On the Committee on Railroads, in place of Mr. SAWYER, excused; 

On the Committee on Revolutionary Claims, in place of Mr. Drxox, 
excused; and 

On the Select Committee on the Transportation and Sale of Meat 
Products, in place of Mr. MANDERSON, excused. 

THE CALENDAR. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] 
is entitled to the floor on the unfinished business. 

Mr. INGALLS. I ask unanimons consent that the unfinished busi- 
ness be informally laid aside until to-morrow, and that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the Calendar of unobjected cases under 
Rule VIII. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request made by 
the Senator from Kansas? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


s MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of papier pated by Mr. McPHERson, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (S. 1221) granting a pension 
to Helen Plunkett. 

The message also announced that the House had non-concurred in the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4863) granting a pension 
to John Carter, asked a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
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votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. MORRILL, Mr. 
Laws, and Mr. MARTIN of Indiana the managers of the conference 
on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had non-concurred 
in the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5206) granting a 
pension to Catlena Lyman, asked a conference with the Senate on the 

ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. 
Sawyer, Mr. BELKNAP, and Mr. LANE the managers at the confer- 
ence on the part of the House. 


RED LAKE AND WESTERN RAILWAY AND NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The first bill in order on the Calendar 
will be stated. 

The bill (S. 3314) granting right of way to the Red Lake and West- 
ern Railway and Navigation Company across Red Lake reservation, in 
Minnesota, and granting said company the right to take lands for ter- 
minal railroad and warehouse purposes was announced as first in or- 
der on the Calendar, aud the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to its consideration. 

Mr. DAWES. I move to amend the bill by striking out the words 
“t Secretary of the Interior” and inserting President; in section 3, 
line 19; so as to read: 

As the President shall prescribe. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. In section 3, line 19, before the word shall,“ 
it is pro to strike ont the words Secretary of the Interior“ an 
insert President;“ so as to read: 

That before these privileges shall become operative the consent ofa majority 
of the male adults of the said Red Lake Caippawa Indians shall be obtained in 
such form and manner as the President shall preseribe : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL. After the word direct,“ in section 1, line 16, 
I move to insert the words ‘‘ not less than $1.25 per acre’’ and to 
strike out, beginning in line 14, the words the sum of not Jess than 
$1.25 per acre, orp”? so as to read: : 

Upon paying to the United States, for the use of the Red Lake band of Chip- 
pewa Indians, as soon as the said right of way is located, and the plats thereof 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior, such sum as the Secretary of the In- 

ior may direct, not less than $1.25 per acre foreach and every acre which shall 
occupied, ete. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL. In section 2, line 11, after the word Indians,“ 
I move to strike out the sum of $1.25 for each and every acre thereof, 
or” and to insert, after the words may direct,“ in line 14, the words 
not less than the sum of $1.25 for each and every acre thereof,“ just 
really ing the language. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In section 2, line 11, after the word Indians,“ 
it is proposed to strike out the words the sum of $1.25 for each and 
every acre thereof, or, and after the word direct, in line 14 of the 
same section, to insert ‘‘not less than the sum of $1.25 for each and 
every acre thereof;’’ so as to read: 

Upon paying to the United States for the use of said Indians such sum as the 
Secretary of the Interior may direct, not less than the sum of $1.25 for each and 
every acre thereof; also whatever amount may be fixed by the Secretary of the 
Interior for such right, ete. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concutred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT COMMISSIONS. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask unanimous consent to proceed to the consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 3479) to provide for the issuing and recording of 
commissions in the Department of the Treasury. It is for the conven- 
ience of the Treasury Department, asked for by that Department, and 
unanimously reported by the Committee on Finance. It will only take 
the time to read it. It is a very brief bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. COCKRELL. II it is not to be a precedent for setting aside the 
unanimous consent that was given, I will consent to it. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 7 

It provides that hereafter the commissions of all officers in the De- 

ent of the Treasury of the United States, appointed by the Presi- 

ent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, heretofore pre- 

pared at the Department of State, upon the requisition of the Secretary 

of the Treasury, shall be made out and recorded in the Department of 

the Treasury, and shall be under the seal of that Department and coun- 
tersigned by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

- CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS IN THE DISTRICT, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The next bill in order on the Calendar 
will be stated. 

The bill (S. 266) to encourage co-operation and to provide for the 
formation of associations in the District of Columbia for the purpose of 


eonducting any lawful business and dividing the profits among the mem- 
bers thereof was announced as the next bill on the Calendar. 

Mr. INGALLS. The author and ter of that bill is absent. I 
think that he should be here to explain its provisions and the amend- 
ments when it is up for consideration, and I ask that it may be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will go over without prejudice. 

SAMUEL TATE. 

The bill (S. 152) for the relief of Samuel Tate was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Claims with an amend- 
ment, in line 5, before the word dollars,“ to strike out one hundred 
and forty-four; and after the word dollars to strike out and fifty 
cents;’’ so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to pay to Samuel Tate $1,000, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, in full satisfaction for the rent of his house 
in what is known as the Gayaso block in the city of Memphis, Tenn., for three 
months and thirteen days, from the 30th of May, 1965, to the 13th of September, 
1865, at the rate of $333.33} per month, the contract price agreed upon on the 13th 
of September, 1865, 

The amendment was agreed to. A 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendmen 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be ‘engrossed fora third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

IMPROVEMENT OF MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 

The bill (S. 3324) for improving the Mississippi River from the Head 
of the Passes to the mouth of the Ohio River was announced as next 
in order on the Calendar. 

Mr. INGALLS. I notice that the Senator who reported that bill 
is not in his seat. I that it be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. DOLPH. Last Saturday I was requested by the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Grason], if the bill was reached in his absenee, to ask 
that it go over without prejudice. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will go over without prejudice. 


H. J. CHENEY. 


The bill (S. 557) for the relief of H. J. Cheney was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. It proposes to pay to H. J. Cheney, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., superintendent of the registry department in the post- 
office at Nashville, $621.68, the amount stolen in regi letters from 
his office in the post-office building, without neglect or fault of his, on 
the 4th of May, 1887, and by him promptly and fully accounted for to 
the Government. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CANCELLATION OF PENSION CERTIFICATES. 


The bill (S. 216) to prevent the summary cancellation of 
certificates and providing fora hearing in cases relating thereto was 
announced as next in order on the Calendar. 

Mr. GORMAN. Let that go over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The bill will go over without prejudice, 


UNDERFLOW WATERS IN THE WEST. 

The bill (S. 3346) authorizing and directing the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to cause to be made all necessary field examinations, surveys, 
and experiments for the purpose of demonstrating the extent, etc., 
with reference to irrigation, of the underflow waters between the ninety- 
seventh degree of west longitude and the foot-hills of the eastern slope 
of the Rocky Mountains, and making an appropriation therefor was 
announced as next on the Calendar, 

Mr. GORMAN. Let that bill go over also. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Moopy] 
who reported that bill is not in the Chamber, and I suggest that it be 

ed over without prejudice. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will go over without prejudice. 


OREGON PAVING AND CONTRACT COMPANY, 


The bill (S. 633) for the relief of the Oregon Paving and Contract 
Company was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Claims with an amend- 
ment, to add the following proviso: 

Provided, That said company shall have no claim against the Government for 
any moneys whatever under such contract. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. INGALLS. Let the report be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. MITCHELL 
April 1, 1890: 

The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred bill (S. 633) for the relief of 
the Oregon Paving and Contract Company, having had the same under consid- 
eration. respectfu report: 

The facts in this case are fully stated in a report heretofore made by this com- 
mittee in the first session of the Fiftieth Con (Report No, 1770), and your 
committee reaffirm the same and report the hill back and recommend its pas- 
sage. 
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The report is as follows: 


* To the members of the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled: 
“The undersigned petitioners do hereby respectfully petition your honorable 
body to be released from a certain contract to furnish stone for improving the 
mouth of the Columbia River, O n, entered into by and between ourselves 
and Capt. Charles F. Powell. United States I:ngineers, as advertisement and 
cation herewith attached. In accordance with . 1, ‘Instructions for 

ers,’ we submitted samples of stone, and gave notice that we proposed 

q ing the stone at a place known as Tongue Point, from which place we ob- 
tained the sample exhibited. At the time we commenced the prospects were 
9 by all as quite flattering, and the stone came out in excellent dimen- 
jons, 


the requirement of the specifications, and it was rejected by the 
assistant engineer in charge. After trying in vain to get out large stone, we 
were compelled to abandon said quarry at Tongue Point, with all our improve- 
ments. 

“In order to fill the contract we prospected at different places along the river 
for a distance of 100 miles above Fort Stevens, but found no stone to fill the 

ions, and were compelled to quit work altogether. On the 30th of 

ovember, 1887, we wrote Captain Powell, asking to be released from said con- 
tract, which was referred to the Department at Washington. Since then we 
have been hunting and prospecting for a quarry in order to commence work 
before April 15th ultimo, and bad about completed arrangements, when we 
learned the rock from the proposed quarry would not be sai ory. We 
failed to secure a quarry that was likely to produce rock according to the re- 
quirements before the 15th of April, and telegraphed for an extension of time, 
which has not yet been granted. We have done what we could to complete 
our contract, but failed because the stone we agreed to furnish could not be 
poemon in pieces large enough to be satisfactory, and not from any fault ofours. 

‘or the fo ing reasons we ask your honorable body to relieve us from said 
contract, and we will ever PER ete. 

“OREGON PAVING AND CONTRACT Company, 

“JAMES STEEL, President. 
“DAVID STEEL, Secretary. 


**PoRTLAND, OREGON, May 29, 1888.“ 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is it desired by the Senator from Kansas 
that the specifications of the engineers shall be read? 

Mr. INGALLS, It is not necessary that the specifications and spe- 
cial instructions should be read. I observe, however, that the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL], who reported this bill, is absent from 
the Chamber. 

Mr. DOLPH. I hope the Senator will not ask to have the bill passed 


over. 

Mr. INGALLS. I should like to have some explanation as to the 
reason for the action that the Senate is invited to take in this matter. 

Mr. DOLPH. I think it can be stated in a word. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The recommendation of the committee 
will be read as a part of the report. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


[sear] 


ment, and recommend its e: 7 
Add to the bill the following: Provided, Said company shall have no claim 
against the Government for any moneys whatever under such contract.” 


Mr. DOLPH. It is simply the case of a company that contracted to 
furnish stone and material for a jetty. They failed to find stone that 
met the requirements of the contract, and the Government proceeded to 

rocure its own quarry and provide its own means of transportation and 
furnish the stone itself. The Government would not now receive any 
material under the contract. 

Mr. DAWES. Was the Government put to any expense or loss un- 
der this contract? 

Mr. DOLPH. Presumably the Government furnished the stone 
themselves from their own quarry and with their own appliances cheaper 
than they could contract for it. I donot understand that the Govern- 
ment was put to any loss or any expense. These parties simply failed, 
and the bill as reported provides that they shall receive nothing under 
their contract. Itsimply authorizes the Secretary of War to cancel the 
contract under such conditions as he may impose. That is all there is 
of it. It seems to be eminently fair. Asa matter of fact I have under- 
stood the Chief of Engineers—— 

Mr. DAWES. Does the bill require that the parties may be awarded 
indemnity for the loss? 8 

Mr. DOLPH. Ihave no doubt it may be done under that provision. 

Mr, DAWES. Should there not be a provision that the contract 
should only be canceled upon indemnity to the United States? 

Mr. DOLPH. I think not. I have had frequent conversation with 
officers of the Government in regard to the bond and deposits put up 
before contracts, and in regard to these contracts for furnishing mate- 
rial, and I have yet to learn of a case where the Government has prose- 
cuted and procured damages for the failure of such a contract. I know 
of a good many cases where the Committee on Claims has reported for 
partial payment where there has been such failure. I think thisis as fair 
as anything could be, leaving it to the Secretary of War to determine on 
what terms the contracts shall be canceled and allowing the parties 
nothing for any expenditure. 

Mr. INGALLS. It certainly would be establishing a very injurious 

ent if it were to be understood that contractors who make a hard 
„when they find that they are liable to sustain a loss, are to be 
withoutindemnifying the Government. Here it seems that 

these parties contracted to deliver certain stone that was to be used for 


the improvement at the mouth of the Columbia River. They were pre- 
sumably intelligent men. They were aware of the terms and coadi- 
tions under which the stone was to be supplied. They undertook the 
performance of the contract. Subsequently they discovered that in 
consequence of the distance and the character of the stone in the 
quarry they could not carry out their contract without a loss. Of 
course, when they failed the Government was compelled to take the 
work on its own account, We are not informed whether this was upon 
terms less or greater than those that had been accepted by the con- 
tractor. We are entirely without information on this subject; and 
while I have not any doubt about the action of the Committee on 
Claims, yet in the way of precedent it certainly would be injurious to 
have it understood that a contractor can make a bargain, and if it is a 
losing one have it canceled and if it is a good one hold on to it. 

Mr.,DOLPH. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. INGALLS. Certainly. 

Mr. DOLPH. I recollect having reported myself, with the approval 
of the entire committee, a bill making an additional allowance fora 
man who had contracted to dredge one of the harbors on the Atlantic 
coast, in one of the Southern States, because he had discovered after 
the contract was made that the dredging was hard- or blue clay 
instead of soft clay. In this case the engineer and the contractor, 
both parties, that the quarry from which the stone was to be 
farnished would furnish the stone, but after they had y used 
it they found that the stone was not of a quality to be received. Both 
parties were deceived, and I can not conceive that there is anyt' 
inequitable or unjust to the Government in allowing the Secretary of 
War to say what should be done in regard to the contract. 

Mr, INGALLS. But the Secretary does not say it. There is no 
recommendation of the Secretary on file. It is not pretended that the 
Secretary of War has reported upon the case. 

Mr. DOLPH. I ask that the provision of the bill on that subject be 
read. 

Mr. INGALLS. I refer to the report. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etċ., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
tocancela certain contract entered into by and between the Paving and 


Oregon 
Contract Company, of the one and t. Charles F. Powell, United States 
engineer, acting for and on behalf of the United States, of the other part, and 
dated the 2dday of June, A. D. 1887, whereby said Oregon Paving and Contract 
Company contracted to furnish a certain amount of stone of dimensions 
to be used in the improvement of the mouth of the Columbia River, Oregon, on 
such terms as he may deem equitable and Just: That said company 


shall have no claim against the Government for any moneys whatever under 


such co; 
Mr. DAWES. I suggest to the Senator from n, to make it ab- 
solutely fair both ways, to put in not exceeding full indemnity to the 


United States for any loss sustained.“ 

Mr. DOLPH. I would not like to do that. The bill is a measure 
that I have not given any special attention to. If there is any objec- 
tion to what seems to me so equitable and fair as the provisions of this 
bill, I should rather submit to the suggestion of the Senator from Kan- 
sas and allow it to go over until my colleague is here. 

Mr. DAWES. I do not wish to interfere with the passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. INGALLS. Let the bill go over until the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. MITCHELL] returns. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is the best way. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over without 
prejudice. 

MAJ. G. C. GOODLOE. 

The bill (S. 3261) for the relief of Maj. G. C. Goodloe was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. INGALLS. I observe that the Senator who reported this bill 
is absent from the Chamber. Perhaps it might be well to pass it over 
until he came in. 

Mr. BATE. He was here just now. 

Mr. BLAIR. Isuggest whether there is a quorum present. If there 
are to be no bills passed or discussed or anything done, I want to as- 
certain whether there is a quorum here. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The roll will be called. 

Mr. DAWES. I appeal to the Senator to withdraw that request, and 
I will ask the Senate to consider a bill to which there can be no objec- 
tion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The roll will be called. 

Mr. DAWES. Lask the Senator to withdraw the request. 

Mr. INGALLS. The rule is imperative, 

Mr. HARRIS. When the absence of a quorum is suggested the roll 
must be called. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators answered 
to their names: : 


Allison, Casey, Davis, Gorman, 
Barbour, Cock: Daw 
Bate, Coke, Dolph, Hawley, 
Blackburn, Colquitt, Edmunds, H > 

A Cullom, Frye, Hi 
Call, George, Hiscock, 
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Hoar, Pasco, Sanders, Vance, 

In: Payne, Sawyer, Walthall, 

Jones of Arkansas. Platt, Sherman, Wilson of Iowa, 
Jonesof Nevada, Pugh, Squire, Wilson of Md. 
MoMillan, uay, Teller, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-three Senators have responded to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

The bill (S. 3261) for the relief of Maj. G. C. Goodloe, paymaster of 
the United States Marine Corps, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to direct the accounting officers of the Treasury to 
adjust the account of G. C. Goodloe, paymaster of the Marine Corps, 
and credit him with $3,333.31, for losses incurred in his office of pay- 
master of the Marine Corps, without negligence or fault on his part, 
through the forgeries and malfeasance of Benjamin A. Jones, latea clerk 
in the office, which sum stands now charged against Goodloe at the 
Treasury Department. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


TRUSTEES OF NAVAL ACADEMY, 


The bill (S. 192) providing for the appointment of a board of trustees 
for the United States Naval Academy was announced as next in order, 

Mr. INGALLS. I notice that the Senator who reported that bill 
is not in his seat or in the Chamber, so far as I can observe. Perhaps 
it had better go over until he returns. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The bill will go over without prejudice. 


ALEXANDER W. BALDWIN. 


The bill (S. 170) to refund illegal internal-revenue tax collected of 
the late Alexander W. Baldwin as United States district judge for the 
district of Nevada, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
egy to refund to the estate of Alexander W. Baldwin, late United 

tates district judge for the district of Nevada, $624.59, being the in- 
ternal-revenue tax illegally collected on his salary. 

Mr. ALLISON. I should like to hear the report read in that case. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. WILSON, 
of Maryland, April 2, 1890: 

The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (S. 170) to refund il- 
legal internal-revenue tax collected of the late Alexander W. dwin, as Uni 
States district judge for the district of Nevada, have examined the same and 
respectfully report: 

A bill similar to this was introduced into the Senate during the Fiftieth Con- 
gress, referred to its Committee on Claims, and reported favorably by that com- 
mittee and passed by the Senate, That report is hereto subjoined, and is adopted 
— your committee as the basis of another favorable report and recommenda- 
tion that said bill be passed. 


REPORT IN FIFTIETH CONGRESS. 


It appears by the annexed communication from the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue that the sum of $624.59 was withheld from Baldwin's salary as in- 
ternal-revenne tax from March 11,1855, to November 4, 1869, and that the same, 
or any part thereof, has not been refunded, 

As said tax was illegal and unconstitutional, your committed N back the 
bill (which provides for its refunding) favorably and recommend its passage. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE or INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, August 6, 1888, 
Ne. 6g. f reply o << of py? pol taco you aro 33 rom ind sang ein 

0. orty-nint ngresa, first session, page 49, it appears that there ue 
from the United States to Alexander W. Baldwin a balance of $624.59, 

The records of this office show that this amount is W e by Treasury 
draft No. 945, on internal-revenue warrant No. 4731, Pt., dated August 11, 1873. 

Alexander W. Baldwin was a United States district judge for the district of 
Nevada, and the sum of 8024.59 is the regate amount withheld from his sal- 

from March 11, 1865, to November 4, 1869, under section 123, act of June 30, 
1864, as per certificate furnished by the Acting First Comptroller, May 14, 1872. 
Neither Judge Baldwin nor his legal representatives, so far as the records of 
office show, ever made a demand for the refunding of this amount. The 
amount had been unconstitutionally withheld from Judge Baldwin's salary, 
and the certificate furnished by the Acting First Comptroller was, as had been 
done in cases of other United States judges whose compensation could “ not 
be diminished during their continuance in ofice,” made the basis of a claim for 
the refunding of the tax so withheld. 

The claim was allowed in this office and draft %5 issued in payment thereof, 
but as Judge Baldwin's representative was unknown to this office the draft was 
never forwarded. 

On the 29th of March, 1877, Acting Commissioner of Internal Revenue Rogers 
transmitted this draft with others to the honorable Secretary of the Treasury, 
with the following statement: The ten drafts first named were drawn for the 
purpose of refunding certain taxes erroneously withheld, as shown by a state- 
ment prepared by the First Comptroller at the request of this office, from the 

rties in whose favor they were drawn, as tax on their salaries as United States 
Faga. The parties have never applied for the drafts, and as they never ap- 
lied to have the amounts which were withheld from their salaries refunded, 
t would appear that, as the taxes were all withheld prior to June 6, 1872, their 
applications would, if now presented, be barred by section 3224, Revised Stat- 
utes. 
‘The inclosures of your letter of the 2d instant are herewith returned. 


Respectfully yours, 
JOS. S. MILLER, Commissioner. 
Hon. W. M. STEWART, 


United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WATER SUPPLY ON PUBLIC LANDS. 


The bill (S. 2104) to provide for the conservation and use of the 
natural water supplies upon certain portions of the public lands of the 


United States. and for other purposes was announced as next in order. 


Mr. COCKRELL, Ido not think we can consider that bill this 
evening. I hope the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUME] will not in- 
sist upon it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will go over without prejudice, 

ASSIGNEES OF JOHN ROACH. 
The bill (S. 1160) for the relief of George W. Quintard and George 
Roach, d 


E. Weed 
in order. 
Mr. INGALLS. I do not see the Senator who reported that bill in 
his seat. Perhaps it had better be passed over until his return. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT, The bill will go over without prejudice, 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF NEWTON, MASS, 


The bill (S. 182) for the relief of the First National Bank of Newton, 
Mass., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Senator who reported this bill does not appear 
to be in the Chamber. I suggest that it be passed over until he comes 


in. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will go over without prejudice. 
SAMUEL D. HARPER, 


The bill (S. 1506) granting relief to Samuel D. Harper was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the ole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs with 
an amendment, to insert at the end of the bill the words and grant 
him an honorable discharge of date August 13, 1865; so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, directed to 
remove the charge of desertion now standing on the rolls of the Army 
the name of Samuel D. Harper, late a private in Company K, Thirtieth 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and now aresident of Humeston, Wayne County, 
Iowa, and grant him an honorable discharge of date August 13, 1805. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

NORFOLK COUNTY FERRY COMMITTEE. 


The bill (S. 471) for the relief of the Norfolk County Ferry Commit- 
tee was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to pay 
to the Norfolk County Ferry Committee, of Norfolk, Va., $42,300, that 
being the amount collected by the Quartermaster’s Department of the 
Army as tolls and ferriages for the transportation of civilians, their 
animals and freights, for three years and eleven months, excepting 
eight days, beyond the current expenses and repairs of the ferry, as 
found by the Court of Claims. 

Mr. INGALLS. Let the report be read, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the report, submitted by Mr. PASCO, 
from the Committee on Claims, April 3, 1890. 

Mr. INGALLS. I have examined the report in this case and find 
that the amount that is claimed has been practically awarded or cer- 
tified by the Court of Claims. 

Mr. PASCO. That is true. 

Mr. INGALLS. I withdraw my request for the further reading of 
the report. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN H. JONES AND THOMAS D. HARRIS, 


The bill (S. 1666) for the relief of the legal representatives of John 
aa ouei and Thomas D. Harris was considered asin Committee of the 

ole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Claims with amend- 
ments, in line 5, after the word to, to insert the legal representa- 
tives of; in line 6, after the name John H. Jones, to insert for- 
merly;“ in the same line, after ‘‘Ohio,’’ to insert ‘‘ deceased;’’ in line 7, 
before the name Thomas D. Harris, to insert ‘‘the legal representa- 
tives of ;’’ in the same line, after the name, to insert formerly; in 
line 8, after Pennsylvania,“ to insert ‘‘ deceased ;’’ in line 10, after 
the name Harris,“ to strike out the sum of $21,627.75 for? and 
insert such amount as may be found due them on account of ;” in 
line 14, after the word from,“ to strike out them and insert said 
firm ;’’ in line 16, after the word thereof,“ to strike out and such 
sum shall be in full of all claim and demand upon the part of said John 
H. Jones and Thomas D. Harris against the Government of the United 
States by reason of the premises“ and insert and the Secretary of 
War is hereby authorized and directed to ascertain what part of such 
property actually came into the possession of and was consumed or used 
by the United States, or under the military authorities thereof, and 
what part thereof was returned to the said Jones and Harris, and the 
value of what was so received, taken, and used, and what was returned, 
and what amount or balance is justly due on account thereof; and the 
amount, when so ascertained and paid to the legal representatives ot 
John H. Jones and Thomas D. Harris, shall be in full satisfaction of this 
claim;’’ so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted,etc,, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 


, assignees of John , Was announced as next 
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The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to be read 


e 
ves ones, forme! nm d 
tatives of Thomas D. “ot | a third time. 


stock. 

and other property captured from said firm by the Confederate forces, and after- 
ward recaptured by the Army of the Unii 

thereof; and the of War is hereby authorized and di 
tain what part of such rty actually came into the ion of and was 
consumed or used by the Un ted States, or under the military authorities thereof, 
and what part thereof was returned to the said Jones & Harris, and the value of 
what was so rece! taken, and used, and what was returned and whatamount 
or balance is justly due on account thereof; and the amount, when so ascer- 
tained W yom to the legal representatives of John H. Jones and Thomas D. 
Harris, be in full satisfaction of this claim. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed fora third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

UNITED STATES PROPERTY IN PITTSBURGH, PA. 

The bill (H. R. 753) authorizing and directing the sale of certain 
property belonging to the United States, situate in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
‘was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ASHER W. FOSTER. 


The bill (S. 1696) for the reliet of Asher W. Foster was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to remove from the records 
of the War Department the charge of desertion now standing thereon 
against the name of Asher W. Foster, late quartermaster-sergeant of 
Company G of the Fourteenth Indiana Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
JOHN HINSMANN. 


The bill (S. 2086) to correct the military record of John Hinsmann, 
late of Company G, Eleventh Regiment Kentucky Cavalry, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to correct the mil- 
itary record of John Hinsmann, late private in Company G, Eleventh 
Regiment Kentucky Cavalry Volunteers, soas to make it read that 
Hinsmann died on March 5, 1864, from services performed while in the 
line of duty. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

OCONEE RIVER BRIDGE IN GEORGIA. 


The bill (H. R. 7993) to amend section 4 of An act to anthorize 
the county of Laurens, in the State of Georgia, to construct a bridge 
across the Oconee River at or near Dublin, in said county and State, 
approved June 18, 1888, was considered asin Committee of the Whole. 

e bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 

The bill (H. R. 5729) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Oconee River, in the State of Georgia, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

TENNESSEE AND CUMBERLAND RIVER BRIDGE, 

The bill (H. R. 380) to amend an act entitled An act to authorize 
the Cairo and Tennessee River Railroad Company to construct bridges 
across the Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers,“ approved January 8, 
1889, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PORTRAIT OF JOHN PAUL JONES. 

The bill (S. 3397) for the purchase of George B. Matthews’s portrait 
of John Paul Jones was announced as next in order on the Calendar 

Mr. SAWYER. I see that the Senator who reported that bill is not 
here, and I ask that it may go over without prejudice. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will go over without prejudice, 


MARY ALICE WHITE OGDEN. 


The bill (H. R. 6034) for the relief of Mary Alice White Ogden was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Lands with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


to ascer- 


ability to make final proof, ee for, and entry of the northeast quarter of 
of range 16 east, The Dalles land district, on, 


game us a pre-em 
Land Office and Secretary of the Interior shall find the final 
. nail TANA to DE Oltsowrwien seslatnclory abe entry Soll te BES 
proved and the patent of the United States issued. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 


The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


BEAR-ADMIRAL JAMES E. JOUETT. 


The bill (S. 3418) in relation to the pay of Rear-Admiral James E. 
Jouett was announced as next in order on the Calendar. 
Mr. INGALLS, I do not see the Senator who reported that bill in 


his seat. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Iwill say to the Senator from Kansas that the 
Senator who reported the bill from the Committee on Naval Affairs is 
necessarily absent from the city in Delaware. Iam entirely willing to 
have the Senate pass upon the bill on the report made, a unanimous 
report from that committee, unless there shall be objection made. 

Mr. INGALLS. I have no objection to that. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill. It proposes to give Rear-Admiral James E. Jouett, of the United 
States Navy, retired, the highest pay and compensation of his grade as 
a rear-admiral from and after the date of the passage of the act. 

Mr. INGALLS. The report had better be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. Gray, 
from the Committee on Naval Affairs, April 7, 1890: 


The committee to whom was referred Senate bill 1888, for the promotion of 
Rear-Admiral James E. Jouett, United States Navy, es Fenn report said bill 
adversely,and submit the accompanying substitute, which gives Admiral Jou- 
ett the full pay of his grade as rear Š 

The committee thought this just and right in view of the A eror and meri- 
torious services of Admiral Jouett. He served with especial distinction dur- 
ing the war and was more than once conspicuous for heroic conduct in 
battle. Although recommended a board of admirals twenty-five years ago 
for an advancement of thirty numbers for his gallant conduct, the promotion 
was never made. His eminent, conspicuous, and signal acts of try en- 
title him to some appropriate and l recognition. He has never received 
that reward by advancement in ran 

The committee submits herewith the following letter bearing on the subject 
from the Admiral of the Navy to a member of the committee: 


OFFICE OF THE ÅDMIRAL, WASBINGTON, D. C., March 10, 1890. 


Dear Sin: Rear-Admiral James E. Jouett has made application to Congress 
to be placed on the same footing, on the retired-list of the Navy, with Vice-Ad- 
miral Rowan and Rear-Admiral Worden. These two officers were promoted 
for their services, given the thanks of Congress, which carried with it ten addi- 
tional years on the active-list, and finally retired on the highest pay of their 


grade, 

Rear-Admiral Jouett bore aconspicuous part in the war and is highly spoken 
of by his commanding officer, Admiral F. t. He was also recommended 
by a board of admirals, of which I was a member, for an advancement of thirty 
numbersin his grade. Had he received this promotion it would have made him 
a rear-admiral some years sooner than he reached that grade. He was unjustly 
treated then and it ought to be made up to him now. 

No officer received . — commendations from Admiral Farragut than did 
Rear-Admiral Jouett. The papers are on file and speak for themselves. To 
make a distinction between ce Earth, ee officers who were so satisfactorily 
retired by Congress and Rear- Jouett would be invidious, and I there- 
fore beg you and the other members of the Naval Committee will give Ad- 
miral Jouett's application your most generous consideration and place him on 


the same footing with Vice-Admiral Rowan and Rear-Admiral Worden, namely, 
retirement with full sea pay: 
The Navy has not received a great many proofs of approval for the it 


took in the late war, and acts of liberality from Con are very gra! ng. 
I know that I have only to draw your attention to w an officer has done to 
See pRa neseg Arm ipea a yor E Wirank: 
ve onor to be, very y, your o! servan 
DAVID D. PORTER, 
Admiral, United States Navy. 
Hon, LELAND STANFORD, 7 
United States Senate, 


ay the following letters from officers of the Navy, representing their sev- 
eral corps: 
Navy DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF PROVISIONS AND CLOTHING, 
Washington, D. C., January 10,1890, 
Sm: learn with great pleasure that a bill has been introduced in Congress 
for your promotion to the rank of Vice-Admiral. 


branches of the service. Wherever 
and however you have been the verdict of * well done“ has followed 
your acts, and the story of Mobile Bay has conferred upon you undying though 
intangible honor. 

The commission of ViceAdmiral would now be the fitting climax to a long 
and nena Naver’ ia your country’s service. 

ery respectfully, 
JAMES FULTON, 
Paymaster-General, U.S. Narvy. 
Rear-Admiral James E. Joverr, U.S. Navy. 


Wasutxcrox, D. C., January 6, 1890. 


My Dear SENATORS: I take the liberty of addressing you a few words in be- 
half of the proposition to make my friend, Admiral Jouett, a Vice-Admiral. 

Sometime ago my attention was called to the fact that such a scheme was 
under consideration, and I have ee to a number of the most prominent 
men of the Engineer Corps of the Navy about it. As the head of Sa norpa and 
representing it, I can most heartily say that this promotion of Ad Jouett 
would be a source of much satisfaction to us. 

His long and honorable career in the Navy has filled ev officer with pride, 
and every member of the Engineer has always felt t it had in him a 
warm friend, who was ready to do it and its members justice on every occasion. 

To hin, I believe, can truly be applied the famous Ine, sans peur et sans re- 


this matter because it is frequent! of importance to | bill. It proposes to pay to Daniel B. Washburn $1,193.94 for the rea- 
— sclation which an officer enjoys among his but Admiral sons recited in the preamble. $1, 
jouett’s record best recommendation, 
shall see fit to favor the measure, you will honor a gallant The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 


„ has been an honor to his country. 
Believe me, my dear Senators, with great respect, 838 very sincerely, 


„ U.S. Navy. 


be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
The preamble was agreed to. 
RETIREMENT OF NAVAL OFFICERS. 


8 on, ANE The bill (8. 969) to provide for the retirement of a certain class of 
Hon. EVEN HALE, POR ERT officers in the United States Navy was announced as next in order. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Let that be pago over. 
Mr. INGALLS. I notice that the Senator who reported that bill is 
nop ine anes, and I suggest that it be passed over until he comes 


“The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will go over without bannen 
CIVIL ENGINEERS OF THE NAVY. 

The bill (S. 2540) limiting the appointment of civil engineers was 
announced as next in order. 
_ Mr. COCKRELL, That bill is in the same situation as the preced- 
ing one. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will go over withont prejudice. 

D. H. TREFETHEN. 

The bill (S. 2706) for the relief of D. H. Trefethen was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Senator who reported that bill, I believe, is not 
in the Chamber. I suggest that it be passed over until he returns. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over without 
prejudice, 


Navy DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR, 
Washington, D. C., January 6, 1890. 
Dran Stn: I inclose herewith a copy of a bill for the one psa of Rear-Ad- 
miral James E. 3 United States Navy, to Vice-Admira 

Rear-Admiral Jouett is a warm 3 riend, and, 3 been associated 

— mr 8 as well as officially for a number of years, am deeply inter- 

ede of this bill, w. would confer upon him an honor well 

merited by his dis, ed career and the important services rendered, more 

as he eae igen not heretofore received substantial recognition of the same. 

ny teal tIam but voicing the sentiment of many naval officers who have 

been associated with Rear-Admiral Jouett, and to whom his promotion will 
give 2 great pleasure as to me, 
I remain, very sincerely, 


PHILIP HICHBORN, 
Naval Constructor, United Slates Navy. 
Hon. J. D. CAMERO: 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR, 
Washington, D. C. January 7, 1890, 
MVV Dear Senator: I learn with much pleasure that a bill is about to be in- 
troduced having for its object the 9 of 223 James E. Jouett, 
et On a ee 9 I sincerely trust that this 


ROBERT C. MURPHY. 


me s taonga pee 5 . — 3 — recog- | The bill (S. 2355) for the relief of Robert C. Murphy was announced 
bonor r distin; onreer in the naval service. 
ir a y peny iim — pe Soto may have been said b: . as next in order. 


I desire to a d my tesim any to 
naval officers in i sement ot a measure honoring one who is so universally 
and ae eeneg by all who have the pleasure of his acquaintance and 


1 — very sincerely, 
1 THEODORE D. WILSON, 
Chief Constructor, United States Navy, Chief of ‘Bureau. 
eon D. CamEnox, 


ited States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


In view of these facts the committee believes that Admiral Jouett is deserv- 
edly entitled to this tardy recognition. 
The committee reports the accompanying substitute for said billand reeom- 


mends its passage. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MAJ. DANIEL N. BASH. 


The bill (S. 336) for the relief of Maj. Daniel N. Bash was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. INGALLS. As the Senator who reported that bill is not pres- 
ent and the amount involved is considerable, I suggest that it be 

over without prejudice. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That course will be pursued unless ob- 
jection be made. 

Mr. CULLOMu. I hope it will be passed over without prejudice, 
because I am very anxious to have the bill taken up and passed soon. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over without 
prejudice. 


Mr. INGALLS. I do not see the Senator who reported that bill in 
his seat. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will go over without prejudice. 

LOUISVILLE SINKING-FUND COMMISSIONERS. 

The bill (S. 2548) for the relief of the board of the commissioners of 
the sinking fund of the city of Lonisville, Ky., was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Senator who reported that bill seems to be 
absent. I suggest that the bill be passed over. 

4 The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over without preju- 
ice. 


SURETIES OF DENNIS MURPHY. 


The bill (S. 1244) for the relief of the sureties of Dennis Murphy 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Senator who reported that bill appears to be 
absent from the Chamber. I suggest that it be passed over. 

The VICEPRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over without preju- 
dice, 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE, 


The bill (S. 399) to amend section 3 of an act entitled An act to 
regulate commerce, approved February 4, 1887, was announced as 
next in ordes. 

Mr. GORMAN. Let that go over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘Objection being made, the bill will go 
over. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. The bill certainly will not go over because 
of the objection which has been made to so many o bills. The 
Senator who reported that bill is not absent from the Chamber, but is 
here, and would be very glad to have the bill considered. 

Mr. PLATT. Let us take it up. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. It is an exceedingly important one. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. Is the objection withdrawn? 

Mr. HARRIS, That is a bill which will lead to debate. We can 
not consider it under the five-minute rule. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the bill will go 
over. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I hope the Senator from Tennessee at all 
ev 3 will allow the bill to retain its place on the Calendar, without 

udice. 

Mr. HARRIS. Idid not interpose the objection, but I made the sug- 
gestion to the Senator that we could not possibly consider it parts A 
rule. Of course I have no desire that it shall be carried over to Rule IX. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I understand the difficulty of proceeding 
with a bill of that character when there is so small an attendance in 
this body, I wish to say in regard to it that it is my purpose to ask 
the Senate at an early day to consider the bill, in order that we may 
get the judgment of this body upon the question of the propriety, to 
say nothing of the absolute justice, of allowing the States to determine 
for themselves the question that is involved in the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will go over without prejudice. 


HEIES OF JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 


The bill (S. 1193) for the relief of the heir or heirs of John Howard Payne 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to appro- 


DANIEL B. WASHBURN. 


The bill (S. 671) for the relief of Daniel B. Washburn was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. INGALLS. I observe that the Senator who reported that bill 
is notin his seat. I suggest that it be passed over. 

Mr. PLATT. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], who 
introduced the bill, is here. 

Mr. HOAR. I believe I know all about that case, and if the Sena- 
tor from Kansas will allow me to explain it or have the report read, 
he will see, I think, that it is a very plain case. 

Mr. INGALLS. Ishould prefer to hear the Senator who reported it. 

Mr. HOAR. I introduced the bill, and there isa report. If the 
Senator will allow me to make a brief statement and have the bill read, 
then, of course, I shall not interfere with his discretion. 

This man was the administrator of the pensioner. The ioner 
received a check for some arrears of pension which arrived, I just 
after his death. The administrator took the check and indorsed it 
and paid out the entire amount of it for the debts of the pensioner, 
every dollar of it. Then it turned out that he had no right under the 
peculiar pension Jaws as administrator to indorse the check. He was 
called upon to refund the money and he did so, and the Pension Office 
recommend that ib be paid to him by an act of Congress. That is the 


3 INGALLS. The statement of the case by the Senator from 
Massachusetts is entirely satisfactory. I withdraw my objection and 
ask Dat the bill may be now read at length and acted upon by the 

Mr. HOAR. It has passed the Senate several times formerly. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 


ecg $205.92 for the payment of the amount due to the legal heir or 
eirs of John Howard Payne, late United States consul at Tunis. 
Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator from Maryland [Mr, 


Witson], who reported the bill, to state what the bill is. 

Mr. COCKRELL. -Let the report be read. It is very brief. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read the report, submitted by Mr. Witson, of Mary- 
land, April 9, 1890, as follows: 

The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred Senate bill 1193, for the re- 
lief of the heir or heirs of John Howard Payne, have had the same under con- 
sideration, and beg leave to report: 

John Howard Payne was the consul of the United States at Tunis, and died at 

lace, whilst ‘Alling that position, on the 9th day of April, 1852. Shortly 
after his death, his accounts as consul were actions in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and a balance of $205.92 was found to be due him, and is now standing to 
his credit on the books of the Register, but there is no appropriation out of 
which it can be paid. This amount has never been paid to any one, forthe rea- 
son, as far as can be ascertained, that there 5 administration on his 
estate. The bill proposes to pay the same to his heir at law, who is one daugh- 
ter, Mrs, Eloise E. Luquer, living in the State of New York. 

Your committee recommend the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HOAR. I put the question to the Senator from curiosity, to 
know why the bill said the payment should be to the heir, and not to 
the legal representative, but it is answered sufficiently in the report. 

Mr. WILSON, of Maryland. Yes, sir. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ALBERT BLAISDELL. 


The bill (S. 2700) for the relief of Albert Blaisdell was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, It proposes to pay to Albert Blaisdell, 
a citizen of Virginia, $1,000, being the amount of a certified check de- 
posited by him as bidder for a contract to erect a stone wharf at the 
custom-house at Charleston, on the 17th of January, 1885, the check 
having been collected by the Treasury Department and the proceeds 
covered into the Treasury of the United States. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WAR CLAIMS OF CALIFORNIA, ETC. 


The bill (S. 2416) to reimburse the States of California, Oregon, and 
Nevada for moneys by them expended in the suppression of the rebell- 
ion was announced as next in order on the Calendar. 

Mr. INGALLS, The Senator who reported that bill does not appear 
to be in the Chamber, and the sum involved is between two and three 
million dollars, I suggest that the bill be passed over. 

Mr. BLAIR. The tor from California [Mr. Hearst] just left 
the Chamber, and he desired me in case any matter came up touching 
the interests of his State, to see that it was passed. He desires that 
this bill shall be passed. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the bill be passed over. 

Mr. BLAIR. If there is to be discussion it may as well go over, I 
sa ae without prejudice. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, Objection being made, the bill will go 
over withont prejudice. 

COLUMBIA RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 


The bill (S. 3473) making appropriations for the improvement of the 
Columbia River was announced as next in order on the Calendar. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask the Senator from Oregon how much is in- 
volved in this bill? 

Mr. DOLPH. About $3,500,000 for the two works, at the mouth 
of the Columbia and at the Cascades. It requires about $2,300,000 
to complete the work at the mouth of the Columbia and about $1,250, - 
000 for the Cascades. 

Mr. HOAR. Running through how many years? 

Mr. DOLPH. It runsthrough three or four years, 

Mr. ALLISON. It is usual to make these appropriations on the river 
and harbor bill. I do not know that there isanything specially to take 
this out of the usual course. 

Mr. DOLPH. This is simply following theline of the two bills that 


have alread the Senate, one for Galveston Harbor and one for 
Sault Ste. ie. It is in the line of economy to appropriate the whole 
amount now. 


Mr. CULLOM. This bill came from the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. DAWES. I should like to inquire of the Senator from Oregon 
if this is for the purpose of completing the canal at the Cascades. 

Mr. DOLPH. It is for the purpose of completing the canal and the 
work at the mouth of the Columbia both. 

ay DAWES. How much is it supposed it will take to complete that 
canal? 

Mr. DOLPH. The amount required by the estimates is $1,250,000. 
The amount appropriated by the bill, running through a series of three 
years, would be the same, $1,250,000, or so much thereof as may be nec- 
essary. It is estimated that from 25 to 33 per cent. would be saved by 
a lump appropriation. 

Mr. DAWES. Is it not understood that a great mistake has been 
made in laying out a canal and lock there a great deal larger than the 
requirement of any ble commerce? 

Mr. DOLPH. I do not know that it is so understood among the en- 


gineers, There are some people who think the lock is larger than it 
ought to be. But it is partly constructed. There has been more money 
expended on it already than it will take to complete it. Of course 
ect can be no change of plan, and the work have to be com- 
pleted. 

Mr. DAWES. There is no doubt that they have got in so far that 
it is just as cheap to go out one way as it is the other, but the question 
is whether they have a lock there a great deal larger than any possible 
need of commerce, 

Mr. DOLPH. I think not and the engineers think not. There are 
some people who claim that it is larger than it should be. The only 
question is a question of economy as to whether the work shall proceed 
in a business-like manner. 

Mr. DAWES. The chairman of the Committee on Commerce was 
there not a great while ago, and the impression made upon him, as I 
understood him, was that it was a great and strange outlay upon a scale 
altogether beyond the possibilities of use for commerce, 

Mr. PLATT. But he assents to this report, does he not? 

Mr. DAWES. Ido not know as to that. I make the inquiry be- 
cause 

Mr. DOLPH. The chairman has already prepared a report which 
recommends the work and that an appropriation be made for it in the 
annual appropriations in the river and harbor bill. There is no ques- 
tion about the utility of the work or its economy. 

1 VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the consideration of 

e bill? 

Mr. BATE. Is there a report? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is no report. 

Mr. INGALLS. It seems to me that it is hardly appropriate for a 
bill of this magnitude to pass under the circumstances that surround 
us here, without the report of the engineers or any further information 
than we have. The amount involved is enormous, and while I have 
not any doubt of the statement of the Senator from Oregon, it certainly 
appears to me to be improvident to act upon a measure of this kind as 
we are nowsituated. I hope the Senator will allow the bill to be passed 
over without prejudice. 

Mr. DOLP Well, if the Senator objects to its consideration I can 
not help myself. a 

Mr. INGALLS. No, I do not object. I hope the Senator from 
Oregon will consent to let the bill pass over without prejudice, 

Mr. PLATT. It can probably be taken up on Saturday. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let thenext case on the Calendar be announced. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there is no objection, the bill is before 
the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. INGALLS. I move that the Senate adjourn, 

Mr. SAWYER. Oh, no. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas moves that the 
Senate adjourn. 

Mr. SAWYER. If the Senator from Kansas will withdraw the mo- 
tion to adjourn I will ask to go tothe Calendar to dispose of about forty 
pension cases that have been reported since last Saturday. 

Mr. COCKRELL. We can take them up some other time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Kansas that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, May 15, 1890, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. i 
Executive nominations received by the Senate the 14th day of May, 1890. 
UNITED STATES CONSUL. 

Samuel L. Gracey, of Massachusetts, to be consul of the United 

States at Cardiff, vice Evan R. Jones, recalled. 
PROMOTIONS IN REVENUE SERVICE. 

Third Lieut. Daniel J. Ainsworth, of Virginia, to bea second lieuten- 
ant in the revenue service of the United States, to succeed Second 
Lieut. Charles T. Brian, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles T. Brian, of Virginia, to be a first lieutenant 
in the revenue service of the United States, to succeed First Lieut. 
Thomas S. Smyth, promoted. 

Third Lieut. J. Charles Harris, of New York, to be a second lieu- 
tenant in the revenue service of the United States, to succeed Second 
Lieut. John U. Rhodes, promoted. 

Third Lient. David H. Jarvis, of Maryland, to be a second lieuten- 
ant in the revenue service of the United States, to succed Second Lieut. 
John E. Lutz, resigned. 

Third Lieut, Kirtland W. Perry, of New York, to be a second lieu- 
tenant in the revenue service of the United States, to succeed Second 
Lieut. Delap, deceased. 

Third Lieut. Johnstone H. Quinan, of Maryland, to be a second 
lieutenant in the revenue service of the United States, to succeed See- 
ond Lieut. George H. Doty; resigned. 

Third Lieut. Byron L. Reed, of the District of Columbia, to be a 


second lieutenant in the revenue service of the United States, to suc- 
ceed Second Lieut. Edmund Burke, resigned. 
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Third Lieut. James L. Sill, of New York, tobe a second lieutenant in 
the revenue service of the United States, to succeed Second Lieut. 
George A. York, resigned. 


ASSISTANT APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 


William Gaw, jr., of Pennsylvania, to be assistant appraiser of mer- 
chandise in the district of Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania, 
in the place of George H. Hoffman, removed. Mr. Gaw was tempo- 
rarily commissioned, during the recess of the Senate, April 12, 1889. 


PENSION AGENTS. 


William H. Osborne, of East Bridgewater, Mass., to be pension agent 
at Boston, Mass., vice Benjamin F. Peach, jr., term expired. 

John C. Currier, of San Miguel, Cal., to be pension agent at San 
Francisco, Cal., vice Truman H. Allen, whose term of office will ex- 
pire June 6, 1890, 

INDIAN AGENTS, 


Peter Ronan, of St. Ignatius, Mont., to be agent for the Indians of 
the Flathead agency, in Montana, to take effect May 5, 1890, at the 
expiration of his present term of office. (Reappointment. ) 


RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS, 


David E. Bomgardner, of Orleans, Nebr., to be receiver of public 
moneys at McCook, Nebr., vice Jacob Steinmetz, to be removed. 

Anson S. Baldwin, of Lexington, Nebr., to be receiver of public 
moneys at North Platte, Nebr., vice John Treacy, to be removed. 

Alfred T. Campbell, of Miles City, Mont., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Miles City, Mont., vice Abram Hall, whose term of office 
will expire June 15, 1890. 

Lon E. Foote, of Colorado, to be receiver of public moneys at Hugo, 
Colo,, a newly established office. 

Robert C. Heydlauff, of Ashland, Wis., to be receiver of public mon- 
eys at Ashland, Wis., vice Lloyd T. Boyd, term expired. 

Thomas S. Lang, of The Dalles, Oregon, to be receiver of public 
moneys at The es, Oregon, vice Thomas W. Slusher, deceased. 


REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


John H. McKee, of Colorado, to be register of the land office at Hugo, 
Colo., a newly established office. 

John I. Nesbitt, of North Platte, Nebr., to be register of the land 
office at North Platte, Nebr., vice William Neville, to be removed. 

John F. Sheehan, of San Francisco, Cal., to be register of the land 
office at San Francisco, Cal., vice Abraham C. Bradford, deceased. 

Joseph Tracy, of Hydesville, Cal., to be register of the land office 
at Humboldt, Cal., vice Stanley C. Boom, to be removed. 


CHIEF BUREAU OF PROVISIONS AND CLOTHING. 

Pay Inspector Edwin Stewart, United States Navy, to be Chief of the 
Bureau of Provisions and Clothing and Paymaster-General in the De- 
partment of the Navy, with the relative rank of commodore, to fill a 
vacancy. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate, May 14, 1890. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 
William H. H. Clayton, of Arkansas, to be attorney of the United 
States for the western district of Arkansas. 
INDIAN AGENT. 
Wallace R. Lesser, of Tama, Iowa, to be agent for the Indians of the 
Sac and Fox agency, in Iowa. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Isaac Moffett, of New Jersey, to be collector of internal revenue for 
the first district of New Jersey. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL. i 
Albert H. Jones, of Colorado, to be marshal of the United States for 
the district of Colorado. 
UNITED STATES CONSUL. 
John S. Durham, of Pennsylvania, to be consul of the United States 
at San Domingo. 
TERRITORIAL CHIEF-JUSTICE. 
Edward B. Green, of Illinois, to be chief-justice of the supreme court 
of the Territory of Oklahoma. ; 
TERRITORIAL ASSOCIATE JUSTICES. 
John G. Clark, of Wisconsin, to be associate justice of the supreme 
court of the Territory of Oklahoma. 
Abraham J. Seay, of Missouri, to be associate justice of the supreme 
court of the Territory of Oklahoma. 
OKLAHOMA TERRITORIAL OFFICES. 
George W. Steele, of Marion, Ind., to be governor of the Territory of 
Oklahoma, 
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Robert Martin, of Elreno, Oklahoma, to be secretary of the Terri- 
tory of Oklahoma, 

Horace Speed, of Oklahoma, to be attorney of the United States for 
the Territory of Oklahoma. : 

Warren S. Lurty, of Virginia, to be marshal of the United States for 


the Territory of Oklahoma. 
POSTMASTERS. 
David F. Ritchie, to be postmaster at Saratoga Springs, in the county 
of Saratoga and State of New York. á 


James Sullivan, to be postmaster at Harrisonburgh, in the county of 
Rockingham and State of Virginia. 

George W. Kenney, to be postmaster at Danvers, in the county of 
Essex and State of Massachusetts. 

John Kirkpatrick, to be postmaster at South Hadley Falls, in the 
county of Hampshire and State of Massachusetts. 

Dexter 8. Eaton, to be postmaster at Moravia, in the county of Ca- 
yuga and State of New York. 

William H. Strothers, to be postmaster at Warrenton, in the county 
of Fauquier and State of Virginia. 

Thomas J, Watt, to be postmaster at Columbus, in the county of 
Muscogee and State of Georgia. 

Miss Stella R. Laird, to be postmaster at La Grange, in the county 
of Troup and State of Georgia. 

Warham Parks, to be ter at Oconomowoc, in the county of 
Waukesha and State of Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Clara D'Arcy, to be postmaster at Puyallup, in the county of 
Pierce and State of Washington. ° 

William W. P. McConnell, to be postmaster at Mankato, in the 
county of Blue Earth and State of Minnesota. 

James N. Rogers, to be postmaster at Huntington, in the county of 
Huntington and State of Indiana. 

Charles H. Weatherwax, to be postmaster at Placerville, in the county 
of El Dorado and State of California. 

Isaac S. Miller, to be postmaster at Ontario, in the county of San 
Bernardino and State of California, 

Samuel W. Backus, to be postmaster at San Francisco, in the county 
of San Francisco and State of California. 

Wilson McCandless, to be postmaster at Hutchinson, in the county 
of Reno and State of Kansas. 

W. Lee Person, to be postmaster at Rocky Mount, in the county of 
Edgecombe and State of North Carolina. 

Harrison Reed, to be postmaster at Tallahassee, in the county of Leon 
and State of Florida. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, May 14, 1890. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. MILLS. I desire to state that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
PAysoN] is sick in bed. I ask leave of absence for him, 
There being no objection, leave was granted. 


PENSIONS. 


The bill (S. 389) granting pensions to soldiers and sailors who are 
incapacitated for the performance of labor, and providing for pensions 
to widows, minor children, and dependent parents was laid before the 
House, with the notification that the Senate disagreed to the amend- 
ment of the House and asked a conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses, 

Mr. MORRILL. I move that the House insist on its amendment 
and agree to a conference. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HELEN PLUNKETT. 


Mr. MORRILL. I wish to submit the conference report which I 
send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the d in 


votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the House to the bill 


. 1221) granting a pension to Helen 
Plunkett, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their ective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the House 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the words 
“twenty-five ” and insert the word “‘thirty;” and arte * to the same. 


J. P. FLICK, 
C, H. TURNER, 
Managers on part of the House. 
PHILETUS SAWYER, 
C. K. DAVIS. 
CHAS. J. FAULKNER, 
Managers on part of the 
Mr. MORRILL. I move the adoption of this report. 
The report was adopted. 


PURE LARD. 


Mr. BIGGS. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the REC- 
ORD a petition from citizens of Merced County, in the Second Con- 
gressional district of California, in favor of the bill to prevent adul- 
teration in lard. 

There was no objection. The petition is as follows: 


Petition in favor of pure lard. 


To the American Congress: 

The undersigned, citizens of Merced County, Second 
in the State of California, would respectfully urge the earliest 
tion of the bill to prevent lard adulteration, reported favorably from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the Fifty-first Congress, and known as “the Conger 


SALARY OF LATE CHIEF-JUSTICE WAITE. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Lask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RECORD a brief letter, embracing only a few lines, from distinguished 
gentlemen in Ohio in regard to the unpaid salary of the late Chief- 
Justice Waite, 

There was no objection. The document is as follows: 

TOLEDO, ONIO, May 6, 1890. 


Dear Sm: A bill has passed the Senate giving to the estate of the late Chief- 
Justice Waite the which would have been due him atthe end of the year 
if his life had been p tothat time. 

In view of the fact that could have retired on his pay a year or more be- 
fore his death, and of his services, the undersigned respectfully urge you to sup- 
port the bill in the House and use your influence to procure its passage. 

With t we have the honor to be, — T 7 trul 


M. Baker, R. Cowing, J. K. Hamilton, W. A. Gosline. 

CHARLES H. Grosvenor, M. C., Washington, D. C. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, announced 
that the Senate requested the House to return to the Senate the bill 
(H. R. 2770) granting a pension to Edwin S. Furman. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed a bill (S. 
2601) to change the route of the Rock Creek Railway Company, and 
for other purposes, in which concurrence was requested. 


TARIFF BILL, 


Mr. McKINLEY. I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole to resume the consideration of the tariff bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House ingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union (Mr. GRoSVENOR in the chair) and resumed 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and 
equalize the duty on imports, and for other purposes. 

The pending paragraph was the following: 

Lime, 6 cents per 100 pounds, including weight of barrel or package. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to move an amendment to the pending 


clause. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Before that is done I ask unanimous consent to 
make a verbal amendment in line 22, paragraph 36. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the period and dash afler the word “ 3 in line 22, and sub- 
F and change the capital “O” in the word “carbonate” toa 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to amend the pending clause by striking 
out the last word. I make this motion simply for the purpose of sub- 
mitting a statement. : 

Yesterday the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY ]—I regret that 
I do not now see him in his seat, but I will make my statement never- 
theless—characterized as incorrect a statement which I made to the 
effect that cement was manufactured in the State of Maine. I have 
obtained a copy of the report on manufactures embraced in the Tenth 
Census, the census of 1880. On page 976 of the Compendium I find 
a list of selected industries in Maine; and under the head of Mechan- 
ical and manufacturing industries, lime and cement are put under 
the same head, with twenty-eight establishments, $947,000 of capi- 
tal invested, employing 301 operatives, paying $86,000 in wages and 
having an output in the whole State for both industries of $599,000, 
nearly $660,000. So that the committee need not be surprised that 
one who lives 2,000 miles from Maine should have been misled as to 
the question whether cementis in fact an industry of that State. The 
Tenth Census, which issupposed to have properly set forth our industries 

uts down the lime and cement industry as one of the industries of 
Maine. 


I desire to call attention to the fact, and Iam glad to see the gentle- 
man from Maine now in his seat, that at the time when the census of 
1880 was taken there were employed in both industries (lime and ce- 
ment) in the whole State of Maine only 301 persons, and the output 
of both industries was less than $600,000. In the gentleman’s inter- 
esting speech on yesterday he stated that in Knox County, one of the 
counties of Maine, where lime is largely produced—a county in his dis- 
trict—there were made last year 2,000,000 barrels of giving em- 
ployment directly and indirectly to thousands of men, and contributing 


f 


immensely to the prosperity of the country, and mainly to the prosper- 
ity of more than 50,000 people. He also said: 

In the country at large this industry is of great importance, 

The gentleman made this statement on yesterday, and I presume it is 
correct. 

Mr. ROGERS. And as I understand it all of this growth of the in- 
dustry has taken place under the present tariff? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly. I was just going to remark that not- 
withstanding that only 301 persons were employed in this industry in 
Maine, in the whole State in 1880, yet now the gentleman boasts that 
there are over 50,000 people in one county and that the industry has 
flourished under a protective tariff of 10 per cent. But, notwithstand- 
ing this exceptional prosperity in this industry and the remarkable 
growth in a few years, the gentleman from Maine now comes in and 
says ‘‘ we will be utterly destroyed and ruined ’’ unless the duty is in- 
creased from 10 per cent. up to 35 per cent. ad valorem, or over 250 per 
cent. increase, 

I also stated that the industry was in a combination, which was de- 
nied by the gentleman from Maine and also by his other colleague 
[Mr. MILLIKEN]. I have before me, Mr. Chairman, a special dispatch 
published in Rockland, the county seat of Knox County, Maine, writ- 
ten by one who is demanding greater protection to lime, in which I 
find the following: 

A nominal combination has existed for several years in the lime business— 

This also in the face of the statement that there is no combination“ 
in connection with the matter— 

A committee of nine issues a circular from time to time advising as to pro- 
duction. Lime airslacks and isa perishable commodity and an overproduc- 
tion is a very bad thing, as the experience of 1887 proves. There is no pool, no 
forfeiture, no penalties, and no dividends— 

Except, I suppose, to the producers of the lime, No dividend to the 
working people— 

The manufacturers have capacity for double the consumption of the whole 
country, and some arrangement as to production is necessary. 

Mr. ROGERS. I understood on yesterday that the arrangement to 
which reference was made was gotten up to prevent the spoiling of lime 
on the market, and also to prevent the market from being destroyed by 
Canada. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Yes; both. Soit is admitted by the friends of 
this industry that a combine which is understood to control the pro- 
duction exists; and our friend on the other side states that it has grown 
enormously for the past ten years under the present duties. Then, I 
ask, what is the necessity for increasing the duty? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent, inasmuch as we have 
passed beyond that provision, to return to this article of lime, and I 
shall move to strike out the rate proposed in the bill and reduce it to 
the old rate. 

Mr. McMILLIN. We have already that paragraph and I 
object to return. [Cries of Regular order.“ ] 

Mr. DINGLEY. It is unnecessary, Mr. Chairman, to make any re- 
ply to the gentleman from Illinois; what I stated on yesterday covers 
the whole ground, 

Mr. SPRINGER. I neglected to state one thing, that according to 
the census of 1880 the wages paid in Maine for that industry amounted 
to the enormous sum of about $23 per month, or about 90 cents a day 
for each working day, which was much less than that stated by the 
gentleman as the amount paid in Canada for this service. 

Mr. ROGERS. He stated it was $1.75, I believe? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes; but according to the report of the census of 
1880 the average wages in this industry amounted to only $23.88 a 
month, 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Earthenware and china. 
103. Common brown earthenware, common stoneware and crucibles, not or- 
namented or decorated in any manner, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. BYNUM. I move the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out “twenty-five and insert “fifteen.” 


Mr. BYNUM. I think the duty ought to be made to correspond 
with the reduction on this grade of the earthenware schedule. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Do I understand the gentleman to say that this 
industry is in a trust now? 

Mr. BYNUM. It is in the pottery trust. 

Mr. DOCKERY. And this bill will increase the duty ? 

Mr. BYNUM. This bill, in connection with the administrative bill, 
will largely increase the duty. > 


[Mr. BYNUM further addressed the committee. See Appendix. ] 


Mr. COGSWELL. Mr. Chairman, I notice in the speech of my eol- 
league [Mr. ANDREW] on this bill there is appended a list of petitions 
(proprietors and 2 i of iron-working establishments in New Eng- 
land) in favor of putting iron ore, coal, and coke on the free-list. In 
this list, on page 4614 of the RECORD, I find the nameof the Cape Ann 


Anchor Works, of Gloucester, Mass. I have here a letter from the 


1890. 
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officers of that compan: denying that they are such petitioners, and I 
desire to have read and made a part of the record the following letter. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
GLOUCESTER, Mass., May 12, 1890, 

Dear GENERAL: We would call your attention to inclosed slip taken from 
the Boston Sunday Herald of May İl. 

We would say, in regard to the petition referred to, that the board ofdirectors 
knew nothing of it, and it was not signed with the know! or consent of 
either the president or treasurer of the Cape Ann Anchor Wor. 

Yours, respectfully, 
N. H. PHILLIPS, President. 
GEORGE R. BRADFORD, Treasurer. 
Hon. WILLIAM COGSWELI. 


Mr. COGSWELL. No doubt this was done inadvertently by my col- 


e. 

Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a word in reply to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. In my remarks on Saturday last 
I merely read from a petition as it was printed and sent tome. In that 
petition it states, among a list of some six hundred names, this com- 
pany signed by the agent. Of course what authority the agent had I 
know nothing about. 

Mr. MORSE. I move w strike out the last word. 

I desire in the same line to correct my colleague from Massachusetts 
with reference to another manufacturer, the great Fairbanks scale 
works, at St. Johnsbury, Vt., and quoted by him as opposing the duty 
upon iron and coal. I desire to send to the Clerk’s deskand have read 
a letter from the Fairbanks scale manufacturers upon that subject. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

From the Boston Journal.] 


The statement has been extensively circulated that Messrs, E. & T. Fairbanks 
& Co., of St. Johnsbury, Vt., were among the manufacturers who had signed a 
petition fora reduction of the duties on pig-iron, scrap-iron, and scrap-steel, 
and for free importation of iron ore, coal, and coke. The statement isemphat- 
ically contradicted by Mr. Franklin Fairbanks, president of the company. Mr. 


Fairbanks says: 

Mo never joined in any petition for reduction of tariff duties or for free iron 
and coal, and it would be a sorry day for St. Johnsbury when said duties are 
removed. A very large share of our sales of scales are made to iron manu- 
facturers, and anything tending to break down the blast-furnaces or rolling- 
mills of Pennsylvania or of any other State would greatly reduce our manu- 
facturing and necessitate a 2 reduction in our help. We are to-day buyin 
coal from Pennsylvania and Maryland at a less price than we paid for Engl 
and Pictou coal under a free tariff.” 

Moreover, Mr. Fairbanks, commenting on the assertion that nearly all the 
iron and steel manufacturers of New England joined in the petition for free iron 
and coal, observes that this was not the case, but the petitioners were mainly 
importers of foreign. jron and steel.“ The position of the Fairbanks firm upon 
this question has n so misrepresented in current newspaper articles and in 
debate that Mr. Fairbanks’s explicit declaration that we are not in fa:or of 
free iron and coal deserves particular attention. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will consider the pro forma amend- 
ment to be withdrawn. 

Mr, BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. The gentleman from Indiana 
stated in reply to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dock ERV] that 
there is a pottery trust in this country. I deny this emphatically, in 
toto, in general, and in particular, and I know what I am talking about. 
The gentleman said that the effect of this item under consideration, 
taken in connection with what is known as the McKinley administra- 
tive bill, would be to increase the price of common earthware, as he 
first said, 10 per cent.; finally he got up to, I think, 35 or 40 per cent. 

I desire to say to this Committee of thé Whole that there are not 
facts sufficient to sustain the statement. The administrative bill does 
place a duty upon the coverings. At present they are not dutiable. 
The inland transportation and freight is not made a part of the Me- 
Kinley bill. Inland transportation is not added, and the only addi- 
tion that is left them is the coverings. 

I have been in the warehouses, and I have seen hundreds, yes, I may 
say thousands, of crates of wareopened. I speak of my own knowledge 
when I say that these importations are very largely in open-work 
crates, made of withes and twisted boughs and small limbs of trees. 
These crates sell for from $1.50 to $3.50 each. They contain from $50 
to $500 worth of earthenware, according to the quality, and this item, 
giving a rate per cent. ad valorem, will give to the Government this 
per cent. on an average of $2 for each crate. This item is practically 
unimportant. These crates when imported are resold. They are used 
again and there is no reason why they should not have a duty imposed 
upon them precisely the same as any other article of merchandise im- 
ported into this country. The statement can besubstantiated without 
any difficulty whatever that this bill practically leaves the rate, so far 
as the item under consideration is concerned, precisely where the law 
now places it. The duty on the covering is to be added by the other 
bill, which has not become a law, but which I admit undoubtedly will 
become a law. I willsay that there is no line of importation, it seems 
to me, in which the duty on coverings will be so small as they will in 
the line of crockery, because of the rough, crude, and inexpensive 
character of these crates, 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr, WILSON, of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
that there is in all of this indefensible bill scarcely any section more 
unjust than the one now under consideration. The existing rates were 

tu pottery in the Forty-seventh Congress. The gentleman from 
hio [| Mr. McKINLEY] then defended them on the ground that it was 


necessary to increase them, because the abolition of the duty apon 
crates and coverings amounted to a reduction of 10 per cent. N 
Chairman, permit me to correct myself there. That statement was 
made by Senator MoRRILL, at the other end of the Capitol. When the 
gentleman from Ohio came to defend the schedule he quoted with ap- 
proval a statement of Mr. Morrison, of Illinois, that it might amount 
to 17} per cent, 

Now, sir, in the course of the debate upon this very question, in the 
last Congress, I sent to the Clerk’s desk and had read a letter which 
will be found on page 6490 of the RECORD, first session of the Fiftieth 
Congress, from an importer, giving exact figures, and I will append it to 
my remarks to-day, by which it will be shown that the increase in the 
duty upon plain white earthenware, by the provisions of the adminis- 
trative bill, will amount to 13.50 per cent. and upon decorated ware 
it would be 8} per cent. 

Here, then, we have an actual increase in the duty of 13} per cent. 
upon the commoner grades of earthenware and of 8 or 10 per cent. 
upon the better grades, by these provisions in the administrative bill 
which call for the appraisement of ‘‘cartons, cases, boxes, sacks, and cov- 
erings of any kind, and all other costs, charges, and expenses incident to 
placing the merchandise in a condition packed ready for shipment to 
the United States. Now, there is no justification for the maintenance 
of the present rates of duty, much less for their increase. When the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY ] defended this same schedule 
in the Forty-seventh Congress, he said that the foreigner supplied 60 
per cent. of our home market and the home producer but 40 per cent, 

According to the figures which he gave us in his opening speech tho 
other day, under the operation of the existing law in seven years the 
condition has been exactly reversed, and the home producer has gath- 
ered 20 per cent. more, so that he had now 60 per cent. of the home 
market while the foreigner had lost 20 per cent. and had remaining 
but 40 per cent. of that market. Now, ought not that to be sufficient 
to satisfy the demand of any producer in this country? If he has 
been able to go forward 20 per cent. and advance his control of the 
home market to 60 per cent. in the past seven years under the opera- 
tion of the present law, what possible reason or excuse can there be 
for adding from 10 to 15 per cent. protection in this case, and more or 
less in others, against the importation of foreign wares. It may be 
true, and doubtless it is true, as the gentleman from New Jersey [ Mr. 
BUCHANAN] telis us, that there is not to-day a trust in the pottery 
business in the United States; but all of us who read the papers know 
that a few months ago they contained many notices of an attempt to 
form a pottery trust. There was news at times that a pottery trust 
had been formed, but finally that the negotiation had fallen through 
because some company or other had declined to go into the trust. 
But, Mr. Chairman, if we raise the duties as contemplated by this bill 
we will make it possible for them to forma trust, The home pro- 
ducers have already 60 per cent. of the home market, and if you raise 
these duties 10 or 15 per cent. you will find that the American manu- 
facturers will form a trust and will control the entire home market. 


New YORK, June, 1888. 
Dear Str: Permit me to ask your attention to the following actual transac- 
tion, as exemplifying the increased duty which would be levied ry go ain 
white and decorated earthenware, if such were assessed in the cost oi i 
addition to that now paid upon the goods only : 
I imported 4% crates of earthenware April 3, 1888, ex steamer Duke of Buck- 
ingham, at Newport News, Va., paying duty thereon as follows: 


261 crates, plain white, value $7,993.51, at 55 per cent... „. 122. 
223 crates decorated, value $10,970.71, at 60 per cent s. 6,582.43 
hh 10, 714. 86 


With the cost of crates added I would be assessed on 261 crates plain white, 
value $8,542.35, at 55 per cent., $4,695.28, or 68.7 per cent., additional 147 per cent. ; 
223 crates decorated, value $11,867.46, at 60 per cent., $7,120.47, or 685 per cent., ad- 
ditional sepor cent. All these figures can be verified by reference to my entry 
on file at Newport News, . 

Were your bill passed as originally introduced, the reduction from present 
rates would only be on plain white, 6.3 per cent.; on decorated, 6} per cent. 

The importation specified is a fair and impartial example, and the result is 
correct and unprejudiced, 

Respectfully, 
THOMAS H. TAYLOR. 
Hon. R. Q. Mrits, 


Chairman Ways and Means Committee, Washington. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, a single word 
further as to the trust business to which the gentleman from West 
Virginia, has referred. Some time ago word was sent from abroad 
asking if it was not possible to secure the control of some manufact- 
uring 5 in my State. An attempt was made to open nego- 
tiations with our pottery people, but the offers were not entertained, 
and that was the whole of the business, Sir, are our people to be pun- 
ished because they refused to enter this trust? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, to strike out twenty- ive and insert ‘‘ fifteen.” 

Mr. BURROWS. I move to strike out the last word. The gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. ByNumM] makes a motion to reduce the rate 
upon this class of pottery, asserting that it is a tax upon the people and 
that by reducing the rate this product will be furnished cheaper to the 
consumer. I hold in my hand a copy of an invoice of these goods sold 
in 1860 toa Chicago firm for $312.15. The exact duplicate of that 
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erate of crockery was sold in 1890, this year, for $239.15, showing that 
under the protective tariff the price of this class of crockery to the 
consumer has been constantly diminished. 

I have also a statement from Mr. E. M. Pearson, ident of the 
Wheeling Pottery Company, of Wheeling, W. Va. (whom I presume 
the gentleman from West Virginia knows), in which he says that in 
1852 an assorted crate of this ware was sold for $95.30, and that an 
exact duplicate of that crate of crockery was sold in 1890, this year, 
for $46.30. These figures, I think, answer completely the statement 
of the gentleman from Indiana that he makes his motion in the inter- 
est of the consumer. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. In the annual report of the Chief 
of the Bureau of Statistics on the foreign commerce of the United States 
for the year ending June 30, 1880, it is stated that in 1860 a bushel of 
corn sold for 72 cents. Now, as I understand, it can be bought in some 
parts of the country for 10 cents. Does the gentleman from Michigan 
contend that this tariff, which he says has brought down the price of 
crockery, has also brought down the price of corn? [Laughter and 
applause on the Democraticside. ] 

Mr. BURROWS. I do not see how that has the slightest applica- 
bility to this question. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I do not, either. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BURROWS. Corn and wheat and other products have gone up 
and down in the last twenty years; but the prices of our pottery prod- 
ucts since the industry was established after the close of the war have 
rapidly and steadily diminished. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I do not see the force of the gen- 
tleman’s argument. I admit that my argument is not a good one, but 
it is the same kind of argument that is used to sustain the protective 


tariff. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I desire now to give an argument that 
is a good one. I desire to repeat an argument made by a distinguished 
ex-President of the United States, John Quincy Adams, in his report 
upon the tariff of 1832, says: 

The doctrine that duties of impost cheapen the price of the articles upon which 
they are levied seems to conflict with the first dictates of common sense. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

But its supporters first appeal with confidence to the fact that niost of the ar- 
ticles upon which additional duties were levied by the tariff of 1528 have, since 
that time, considerably fallen in price, and then they argue that it must be so by 
the excitement of competition in the market. It is certainly contrary to the 
natural course of things that an addition to the cost should be a reduction of 
the price of the article. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if it were a fact that the tariff reduced the 
price of the article to the manufacturer every manufacturer would be 
fighting the tariff. 

The argument which the friends and supporters of protection con- 
stantly make is that the American manufacturers can not stand in the 
market with such prices as must prevail if foreign competition be ad- 
mitted, and that they must be protected against the cheaper prices of 
goods coming from foreign countries. Then we say, Very well; we 
will meet you on that argument; if it be true, you propose to add by 
law an additional burden to the tax-payer.’’ Oh, no,“ they reply; 
“when you put on the duty the article is cheapened. That answers 
their own argument. 

Now, the whole argument of protection from the beginning has been 
that it is necessary to hold the home markets against the foreigner; 
and that the only way you can do this isto place by law an additional 
burden on the foreign products brought into the country. You raise 
the market price in order to enable the domestic producer to sell his 
goods at the market price as made by law, and to charge the additional 
burden upon the consumer. Why, Mr. Chairman, ifit were courteous 
to say so, I would bse it is nonsense for our friends to contend that 
patting an additional tax upon the consumer cheapens the product to 

im. As Mr. Adams said, it conflicts with the plainest dictates of com- 
mon sense, The burden to the consumer is increased, and it is for 
that very reason that the manufacturer comes and asks that the duty 
be imposed. If there were anything that we could do by law to 
cheapen the price of the manufactured product, the whole manufact- 
uring fraternity of this country would be in arms on this floor to de- 
cere such a proposition. The effect of what they ask is to increase the 

ce. 

It is true, as gentlemen on the other side contend, that the cost of 
production as to numbers of articles has come down since 1860. But 
the tariff has not brought down those prices. The cost to the con- 
sumer has come down because the producer has been enabled to pro- 
duce the article ata lower cost; and this has been caused by the genius 
of the people, mostly the American people, some in other countries, 
who have invented or discovered methods by which a larger quantity 
of given things can be produced in a given time. The illustration pre- 
sented yesterday by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH] 
may be repeated. By the use of the old spinning-wheel one person in 
a given time could produce one thread; now, by reason of the intro- 
duction of the spinning-mule one person can spin 1,100 threads in the 
same time, and can spin five times the length of thread that could be 

before. Yet fifty years ago the wages of a person spinning a single 
thread were about one-fourth of the wages of the person who to-day 
spins 1,100 threads in the same time. 
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Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. Mr. in ing a state- 
ment which is not true a man may be truthful so far as he himself ig 
concerned or he may not be. I want to say to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. MILLS] that there is not one word of truth in what he says 
about the manufacturers coming before the committee here and asking 
that the tariff be put up or put down for their protection. There is not 
a word of truth init. Ido not mean by this that gentlemen who make 
the statement say that which they know to be untrue. They may be- 
lieve it. I donot see how it is possible for them to believe it; but that 
is their business, not mine. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that the tariff is of no earthly conse- 
quence to the manufacturers as such. No manufacturer has come be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee and asked that duties be put up 
or put down on his account. [Derisive laughter on the Democratic 
side.] You can not find an instance of that kind—not one. You can 
find cases where manufacturers coming before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee have said that paying the wages they do the tariff must be this 
or that. And as a manufacturer I want to say that the workmen get 
every dollar of the price that is added to anything because of the 
tariff. And more than that: Gladstone says that wages are pressing 
hard upon the manufacturers of this country, harder than they arein 
England, and that the profits are not as much to the manufacturers in 
this country as to manufacturers in England. Every man who knows 
anything about the matter knows this statement of Mr. Gladstone is 
true. 

In behalf of the manufacturers, I wish to say it would be just as un- 
fair for me to declare that the purpose, and the only p of these 
gentlemen on the other side who come from non-man ring dis- 
tricts is to reduce the wages of all the workmen at the North so that 
they and their constituents may buy their goods just as cheaply as they 
can be sold in England and throw American mechanics out of work. I 
might as well say that the purpose of those gentlemen is malicious and 
baneful toward the interests of this country, and intended to be so, as 
for them to say that the manufacturers are ‘‘ robber barons; ” that they 
stand like vultures at the door of every workingman ” to steal the 
bread and meat from the mouths of his wife and children, That is 
precisely what gentlemen on the other side are saying to us. Asa man- 
ufacturer I hurl back to them, as an insult to me and every other man- 
ufacturer in this country, their whole talk on this tariff question. [Ap- 
planse on the Republican side.] 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HERBERT. Mr. Chairman, I have risen for the purpose of say- 
ing something in reply to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows]; 
but before doing so I wish to recall, in answer to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER], a bit of history. In the tariff act of 
1883 the duty was raised on certain qualities of manufactured woolen 

In a subsequent Congress, when that tariff had been in opera- 
tion for about eighteen months, witnesses before the Ways and Means 
Committee were asked whether in any single instance the wages of an 
operative engaged in the manufacture of that kind of goods on whi 
the duty had been raised by the act of 1883 had been raised; and those 
witnesses were unable to state that asingle man had had his wages in- 
creased, although the duty was raised. Yet the tleman from Mas- 
sachusetts would have us believe that all these applications of manufact- 
urers for increase of tariff duties are made disinterestedly for the benefit 
of the workingmen. 

The gentleman from Michigan has produced here an invoice of 1852 
and one of 1860 and has compared them with invoices of to-day. He 
argues that because these goods are lower to-day than they were in 1852 
and 1860, because the tariff is higher—and has been for thirty years— 
than it was then,the high tariff has cheapened the price of these goods. 
Now, his argument answers itself. If the tariff was lower in 1852 and 
1860 than to-day and if the higher tariff to-day is insufficient to pro- 
tect the home manufacturer against the foreigner, does it not legiti- 
mately follow that goods have cheapened more rapidly abroad than 
here? There is no sort of doubt about it. The ent can not be 
answered. The invoices of 1852 and 1860 cover the prices of commod- 
ities imported with the duty added; and now, when the foreigner, add- 
ing a higher duty to his goods, is still able to compete with the Ameri- 
can manufacturer, who enjoys a tariff twice as as it was thirty 
years ago, what gentleman on this floor will undertake to deny the con- 
clusion which irresistibly follows that the prices abroad have gone down 
more rapidly on this quality of crockery-ware than here? Is there any 
answer to the argument? Did competition here affect it? 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. HERBERT. Why, certainly not. It was the competition abroad. 
England sells for the same prices in South America as in North America, 
and all over the world she sells cheaper goods than our people are al- 
lowed to buy. Improved processes are everywhere cheapening manu- 
factures—cheapening them here and cheapening them abroad. These 
goods were lower abroad thirty years ago than here by 20 per cent. 
They are lower abroad now than here, lower now by at least 50 per 
cent. We have been paying for twenty-five years at least 50 per cent, 


more for these goods than the foreigner. This bill intends that hereafter 
we shall pay for these goods at least 60 per cent. more than the for- 


r. 
[Here the hammer fell. ] 
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Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Chairman, not being a member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, I have felt considerable hesitation about 
entering into this debate at all, and I must confess that I am not familiar 
enough with these schedules to discuss the items therein or the effect 
of the duty proposed upon the same with as much certainty as other 
gentlemen who have made a careful study of this matter on the com- 
mittee. But perhaps a general remark or two in reply to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. MILts] may not be amiss. 

The gentleman insists that the tariff does not reduce the price of 
the article upon which it is levied. Gentlemen on the other side of 
the House have asserted the truthfulness of that proposition. It seems 
that the gentleman from Texas questions it, however. Now, I have 
just before me, it so happens, the statistical abstract, No. 12, for 1889, 
and I find therein some forcible statistical examples to which I wish 
to call the attention of gentlemen as to the effect of duty on prices 
according to the position taken by gentlemen on the other side of the 
House. I find, for instance, that in 1875 corn was selling in this 
country at 84 cents a bushel. There is a duty of 10 cents a bushel on 
corn. It sold last year, 1889, at an average of 47 cents per bushel. 

Does the gentleman from Texas mean to say that it is not owing to 
the duty of 10 cents a bushel that the price of corn has gone down 
since 1875 from 84 cents to47 cents a bushel? [Laughter.] There is 
a duty of 20 cents on wheat. In 1875 wheat was selling at $1.12a 
bushel in the markets of this country, and last year the average price 
was 87 cents. Does the gentleman mean to deny that that reduction 
is the effect of the protective tariff system of the country? [Laugh- 
ter.] I find further that there was a tariff of from 15 to30 cents on leather; 
and in 1875 it was selling at 26 cents a pound. Last year this price 
had fallen to 16 cents a pound. The gentleman certainly will not deny 
that the reduction is on account of the protective-tariff system of the 
country. [Laughter. ] 

On lard, too, there is a duty. This article was selling in 1875 at 13 
centsa pound. The rate of tariff duty is 2 cents a pound, and it has 
gone down in value on account of the 2 cents tariff from 13 cents to 8 
cents a pound. Butter, upon which was only a duty of 4 cents a pound, 
has gone down from 25 cents to 16 cents; and in order to affect it still 
further, and decrease the price of butter I presume, the gentleman hav- 
ing this bill in charge proposes to increase the duty 2 cents a pound, 
and then I imagine we may be enabled to buy our butter at 10 cents a 
pound. [Laughter.] 

Now, as to the proposition of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Burrows], that the effect of the protective duty on manufactured arti- 
cles has been to reduce the price, I have heard that asseverated and with 
great emphasis by gentlemen on this floor. Of course, the object of 
putting a duty on any article is to reduce prices, and the purpose was, 

resume, to enable the manufacturers to pay their labor higher wages. 

t is the purpose, as we are informed by the protectionists, and hence 

it was desired to reduce the selling price of the article. [Laughter. ] 

I know of but one instance of logie equal to this, which was in the 

story of a clothes vender, who asserted to his customer that he sold 

his clothes always at 20 per cent. below cost. Well,“ said the cus- 

tomer, ‘‘how is it that you can sell your goods at 20 per cent. below 
cost and manage to get along and make a living?“ 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. Oh, that is an old chestnut. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The old-clothes man replied to my friend: It 
is because I sell so many that I can sell so low.” [Laughter.] Now, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts says that is an old chestnut.” 
Well, say that it is an old chestnut. It isa good illustration of the 
point; but to satisfy the gentleman I will give him a new one: A few 
minutes ago he said that no instance could be shown in which a man- 
ufacturer had appeared before the Committee on Ways and Meansand 
asked an increase of duty for his benefit. Having looked hastily 
over the matter, I happened to turn, in the volume of the Hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means, to the examination of a gen- 
tleman—a Mr. Kimes—who appeared before the committee in connet- 
tion with an effort to get an increase of $2 per ton on manufactured or 
wrought clay. 

He was asked by Mr. BAYNE: 

Why do you ask for an increase of the duty? 

5 We want to be able to compensate ourselves for the depletion of the prop- 
© > 

[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Andif I had time I have no doubt I could find hundreds of instances 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I regret exceedingly that I have ex- 
cited the ire of the good-natured gentleman from Massachusetts. I 
was charged the other day with being ‘‘ guilty of plantation manners, 
Mr. Chairman. [Laughter.] I suppose the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has given us an exhibition of ‘‘ manufacturer's manners.“ 
[Laughter.] We have been told that a great deal of nonsense has been 
said about the manufacturers; that protection is not sought for the 
manufacturers at all; that the manufacturer has no desire to promote 
his interest and the interests of his class when he advocates protection, 
but he soars to a higher altitude on great questions such as this; that 
he rises beyond his party and his self-interest and becomes a philan- 
thropist: that heis here to represent the great interests of labor, and not 
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himself. Now, weare told that self-interest is the t moving cause 
that actuates all mankind; but here is a distinguished philanthropist 
from Massachusetts who is not actuated at all by self-interest, but he 
is here with a heart swollen with emotion in order that he may pro- 
mote the well-being and interests of the working-people of this country. 
He says the tariff is intended, not to enable the manufacturer to take 
care of himself, but to pay the wages of the workingmen. I regret, sir, 
that the returns of our Government show that manufacturers pay $1.25 
per ton to the workingman for producing a ton of pig-iron; but the Gov- 
ernment gives $6.72 to the manufacturer to pay that $1.25 with. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] Why do you not follow up your phi- 
lanthropy and go and pay it to him? [Laughter and applause on the 
Democratic side.] Why do you not subordinate your self-interest as 
you profess to do, and take the whole of the $6.72 and go to the hovel 
of the poor and give it to the poor workman for his own support and 
for the support of his wife and children? The official returns of the 
Government show that you are paid $17 a ton for the protection of the 
laborer who makes steel rails, and yet you pay but $3 to $4 a ton to 
the laborer for standing over the fire and burning his life out producing 
it; and yet you stand up here and talk to others about frauds and mis- 
representations spe this floor, and the tariff of $17 per ton is arly 
protection to the laborer. Why do you not go and pay it to him? But 
you do not doit. You pile it up in castles along the sea-side and in 
Scotland and other places, and if the laborer endeavors to get it from 
you, you bank your fires, you lock your doors, you turn the people out 
into the streets, get on tally-ho's and ride through the mountains 
of Scotland and sing the philanthropic songs of her bards, [Loud ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. McKENNA. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand a book called Merchants’ 
Profits, by Mr. Atkinson, of Massachusetts. It is a little work that 
I was prompted to peruse by the reference to Mr. Atkinson made in 
the speech delivered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] in the 
Fiftieth Congress, in explanation of the division of profits and compen- 
sation between the workingmen and capitalist. I read. 

Mr. Atkinson said: 

When you buy 49 yards of cotton cloth at $2.50 you pay the owner of the 
mill 15 cents profit, when you also pay about 15 cents more to other people for 
profit; that is 30 cents profit in all; and you pay $2.20 directly for labor. 

Now, that is the authority quoted by the gentleman from Texas him- 
self. That is in respect to cotton goods; and of course it is just about 
the same as to other goods. 

Further on he says, Mr. Chairman: 

In other words— 


Speaking about workingmen— 
you can not have more than the cat and the skin. Labor now gets the cat 
and the owner gets the skin. That is about the end of it. 

Mr. BLAND. I would like to ask the gentleman, do I understand 
he is claiming that 30 cents is made on an outlay of $2.40 by the man- 
ufacturers? 

Mr. McKENNA. Of course I can not say what the gentleman un- 
derstands. J 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia, Itdoes not matter how many times 
he wants it read; he wants the information. : 

Mr. BLAND. Did I understand you to say that it pays 30 cents 
profit on $2.50 investment of the manufacturers? 

Mr. MCKENNA. I will read it again, if you did not understand it 


the first time. But let me say, Mr. Chairman, that if the gentleman 


will take this little book and read it through (and that from a free- 
trader, too), the gentleman will not indulge in any such action ashe has 
indulged in on the floor of this House about the unequal distribution 
and the division that takes place on this tariff, but he would have a 
good deal clearer knowledge of the question and not have to ask 
about it. 

Mr. BLAND. That is not an answer to my question. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. McKINLEY. H hope that we may have a vote Sp this para- 
graph, and then on the next line the gentleman may offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BLAND. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. BURROWS. Do that on the next paragraph. 

Mr. McKINLEY. ‘The gentleman can speak on the next paragraph. 

Mr. BLAND. Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered by 
by the gentleman from Indiana to strike out ‘‘ twenty-five” and in- 
sert ‘‘ fifteen.” 

The question was put, and the Chairman announced that the noes’? 
seemed to have it, 

Mr. BYNUM. Division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 66, noes 86. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


104. China, porcelain, parian, and bisque, earthen, stone, and crockery ware, 
including plaques, ornaments, s, charms, vases, and statuettes, 
tinted, stained, enameled, prin gilded, or otherwise decorated or orna- 
mented in any manner, 60 per cent, ad valorem; if plain white, and not orna- 
mented or decorated in any manner, 55 per sent. ad valorem. 
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Mr. DUNNELL. I move to strike out the word fiſty- five,“ in line 
13, page 14, and insert thirty-five. Mr. Chairman, we are now en- 
gaged in a piece of business entirely legitimate. It was expected that 
this Congress would revise the tariff. In fact, we are under instruc- 
tions todoso. The campaign of 1888 was conducted upon the tariff 
question largely, The Mills bill and President Cleveland raised the 
issue. The Republican party accepted the issue, and the campaign 
was fought upon the tariff. On the Republican side it was distinctly 
announced that in the revision of the tariff the law or doctrine of protec- 
tion should be recognized. Weare, therefore, I say, legitimately at work 
at this hour in the revision of the tariff. I have offered an amendment 
to this clause, because I am under the impression that the time has 
come in the history of pottery manufacture in this country when there 
may be a reduction in the duty imposed under existing law. I was 
present in Congress and voted for the tariff bill of 1883, and was a 
member of the committee that prepared that bill. : 

I voted for the bill, yet I voted for it under protest. My protest 
was based principally upon the very large amount of money that we 
were collecting upon sugar; I made my fight upon the tariff bill of 1883 
on the sugar clause, and I am exceedingly glad that I have the pros- 

before me of voting for a tariff bill that puts sugar upon the free- 
ist. I have some views, perhaps not entertained by the majority of 
the gentlemen upon my side of the House, with regard to the protective 
policy. I believed in 1883 that we ought to protect this very industry 
that is now brought into debate. I voted cheerfully to do so then, 
because it was demonstrated to the committee that the manufacture of 
American pottery needed protection. It has been_admitted upon the 
other side that under the influence of that protective rate of duty the 
price of crockery has largely come down. Then I have nothing to do 
but congratulate myself that I voted for it. My constituents upheld 
me in that vote and sustained me in it. 

But the question now comes to my mind, whether we have not reached 
a point in the manufacture of this article when a reduction may or 
should take place. Let me goa little further. While I believe in the 
doctrine of protection, I have always believed that when an industry 
has been duly and properly fostered and protected and has got beyond 
the range of protection, so to speak, beyoud any further need of it, it 
is not right to continue that protection. , 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BLAND. If I can be recognized I will yield time to the gen- 
tleman. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. GROSVENOR). The Chair will follow the rul- 
ing of his predecessor in the chair, and will not recognize the right of 

temen to yield time in the five-minute debate. 

Mr. McMILLIN, I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
2 [Mr. DuNNELL] be permitted to continue five minutes 


onger. 
Mr. DUNNELL. I thank the gentleman from Tennessee, but I have 
no desire to break the rule. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Minnesota. In the discussion of these 
questions it seems to be understood, and it is pretty generally believed 
throughout the country, that nearly every product that is protected 
under our laws is to-day controlled by an organization of some kind, 
a combination,“ or an agreement, or a trust.“ But, sir, the 
moment we strike any particular commodity that is protected, as for 
instance the one under consideration, and the intimation is made that 
a trust has been formed upon it, or a combination,“ or anything of 
that kind, some gentleman representing the particular interest then in 
question is ready to rise here and affirm that, beyond all question and 
beyond all doubt, his particular interest, or that which he represents 
on the floor. is not in a trust. 

So that if we begin at the beginning of the bill and go through the 
whole tariff system there is not a single product, so far as I have ob- 
served, in all this discussion or in the discussion in the Fiftieth Con- 
gress, when we had the tariff under econsideration—there is not a single 
83 not a single item that is in a trust. Evidently somebody has 

playing a confidence game on the American people in this regard. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. The Democratic newspapers. 

Mr. BLAND. Not only that, but there has been a confidence game 
played upon the House and upon the Senate of the United States upon 
this question; because we have had a bill sent to us from the Senate 
denouncing all trusts and combines and containing a provision as broad 
as the ‘‘ general-welfare ’’ clause of the Constitution, intended to cover 
everything in the nature of atrust, That bill was evidently framed 
because it was supposed that the whole country, from Maine to Georgia 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, was honey-combed with trusts; 
and yet, sir, when we come down to the particular industries in this 
bill and take up one after another, we find that in every case it is 
denied that there is any trust on the particular article; so that finally 
we come out of the discussion with the assurance that there is not a 
single trust existing in this country. [Laughter.] 


Iam very glad to know it. Iam satisfied that the people of this 
country would be delighted to know that that was true. But, sir, I 
have some doubts upon the question. If there are no trusts o i 
in this country it is not because Congress does not charter them by such 
bills as this. If this bill had its proper title it would be ‘‘A bill au- 
thorizing the formation of trusts and combines throughout this country 
without limit.” The only object of such a bill is to enable parties to 
control by combinations the markets of the American consumers. 

Mr. DUNNELL. Mr. Chairman, I had not quite concluded my re- 
marks when my time expired. Iam very willing on any item in this 
bill to be properly instructed. Iam anxious to understand the argu- 
ments which may be adduced in support of any rate of duty that may 
be imposed upon any given article. I received the other day a letter 
from a constituent of mine, of which I desire to read a portion. 

I had written to him that I would send him a copy of the pending 
tariff bill. This gentleman has dealt in crockery for thirty years; he is 
an intelligent gentleman, a Republican in polities. In the letter he 
says: 

I hope there will not be any additional duty on crockery. The duty is now 
more than it should be. When they reduced the tariff o a three years ago, 


the New Jersey and Ohio men by rp practice had the on crook- 
ery from 45 per cent. to 55 percent. Twenty-five perosak Arann to protect the 
t 


ries i i 2 
ee pa hear 3 Any institution that has goods has got 
Mr. Chairman, generally in the country, and ially in States re- 


mote from Ohio and New Jersey, where freights play a very large part 
in regard to heavy goods, the impression prevails that there are now 
large incomes derived from many industries which, under this bill, we 
are seeking to protect even more than they are protected by the act 
of 1883. Now, asa Republican, as one who secured his election to 
this House upon the national Republican platform, I insist that to the 
West there should be extended a just application of the principle of pro- 
tection. When industries have been protected for a long series of years, 
and when the schedules or tables show there is not a pound, cask, or 
yard of the given article coming into the country in competition with 
the home product, when we have got beyond the need of protection 
from foreign competition, to insist under such circumstances on keep- 
ing up the old prices and the old scale of rates is an injury to the cause 
of just and honest protection. This pottery industry was brought into 
existence by the protective policy, and I am glad of it. I voted for it; 
but the question here is the same as in the rate on many other articles 
found in this bill. Wherefore keep upa tariff on any industry, infant 
or full grown, when that industry has got beyond the need of it? 

[Here the hammer fell. } 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I was somewhat surprised at 
the language of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER], who 
intimated that those on this side of the Chamber who oppose this bill 
are Representatives of districts that have no manufacturing industries, 
and therefore are perhaps actuated by a malicious desire to destroy such 
establishments. That is a reiteration of the Republican campaign cry 
of 1888, Speaking for myself I say I am not the personal Representa- 
tive on this floor of any manufacturing establishments, though there 
are many such in my Congressional district, employing hundreds of 
operatives and millions of capital. Beitsaid to the credit of these mill- 
ownersand of those who operate the mines, furnaces, and factories of Ten- 
nessee, they are not and have not been hanging around the committee- 
rooms of this Capitol praying for largesses from the public Treasury. 

Sir, on this floor I represent the people, without regard to wealth or 
poverty; but more especially do I represent the poor and the Jaboring 
people of my district, those whose entire time, owing to the onerous 
exactions of the tariff taxes of the last twenty-five years has been em- 
ployed in eking out a humble existence, earning bread and clothes 
for their families. I know that the manufacturers and monopolists 
can take care of themselves; they can find plenty of mouthpieces here 
and elsewhere, and if I am especially to champion any cause it is the 
cause of the laboring men of my district, and it is in their behalf that 
I object to this schedule in particular. 

But before passing to thatschedule I will remark that if those on this 
floor who represent their own pockets and their own moneyed invest- 
ments, and are therefore clamorous in support of this measure, were de- 
nied the right of voting on this bill, it would fail by 50 votes at least. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] Under our oaths and the Consti- 
tution we are not entitled here to vote upon matters in which we are 
financially and directly interested, even when we can ease the conscience 
by the spurious and hypocritical pretext that our ardor is wholly in- 
spired by a love for the laboring man, whose wages the other side claims 
this bill protects, Yea, verily, it is the protection the wolf gives to the 
lamb. It is the protection which combines to shut up factories, close 
furnaces, and discharge all the laborers as soon as the additional protect- 
ive duties have been obtained which, excluding all outside competition, 
leaves the home market to its tender mercy. 

We should vote as representatives of the people at large, not as the 
representatives of a favored few, whether they be mill-owners, mine- 
owners, or those who organize, own, and control the conscienceless trusts 
and combines. I maintain that this section of the bill as framed and 
presented here is intended not only to protect the home manufacturer, 
and in doing that to add to the cost of every article that goes into the 
poor man’s household, but it is intended to prohibit absolutely foreign 
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trade. Whenever you shut oft trade with the laboring people of other 
quarters of the world you deny to the people of our own land the op- 
portunity of winning bread and meat; and whenever you shut ont the 
manufactured products of Europe you shut in the products of the farms 
of the West and the South, the North and the East. Thesurplus of our 
farms must be exchanged in foreign markets for the surplus products 
of the laborers there who require our grain and meat products to sus- 
tain life. 

In opposition to this schedule I have received numerous petitions 
from merchants in my district who protest against their trade being 
absolutely destroyed, against being turned over, bound hand and foot, 
to the pottery trust of the Union. They have sent me in their peti- 
tion a list showing the amount of increases in this schedule. I find 
that on one of the classes of these goods—white opal globes, 5 to 7 inches 
wide—the tariff was increased 77 per cent. by the administrative bill 
which passed through this House recently, without a fall and thorough 
investigation, under the usual gag-law, and itis increased 205 per cent. 
by this bill, while the present tariff is only 45 per cent., and has since 
1883 been considered amply sufficient. Is this increase necessary? 
What is there in it except protection run mad? 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. I move to amend by striking 
out the last word. I wish to say to the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. DUNNELL] and to this Committee of the Whole that probably the 

roduct of no industry in the world is so largely the product of hand- 

bor as is pottery. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] spoke 
about the genius of the American people in cheapening processes, The 
fact is there is hardly any manufacture in which it is so difficult to 
cheapen processes as in the manufacture of pottery. To-day in the 
United States some kinds of pottery are being made upon wheels 
similar to those pictured in the tombs of the Pharaohs. In the form- 
ing of articles of delicate design there seems to be a nicety of touch 
about the human hand which no machine yet discovered can rival, In 
decoration, not only are delicacy of hand and accuracy of eye called 
for, but, as is also the case in the making of designs (and the world is 
constantly calling for some novelty in this direction), the highest ar- 
tistic skill is demanded. 

There is another difficulty under which this industry labors; in this 
country we are as yet continually testing our materials, and itis no un- 
common thing to have goods destroyed because the material was not of 
the character supposed. Throughout the length and breadth of this 
country the potters have gone searching for clay; new beds are con- 
stantly being opened, and these have to be tested. Some kinds of clay 
stand the firing in one way and some in another, and some do not stand 
it at all. And these beds as they are developed show different quali- 
ties of clay, according to the different portions of the bed from which 
they are taken, and there is more or Jess loss arising from this source 
constantly by reason of the necessary prosecution of these experiments. 

Mr, Chairman, thereis another difficulty under which the manufact- 
urers labor. The labor they employ is, with the exception of the 
roughest work about the kiln, skilled labor, and skilled labor of the 
very highest kind. The men who work at the pottery bench in my 
city are men of more than ordinary intelligence. Only two years ago 
one of them represented the district in which I live in the Legislature; 
and we have had them employed in various civic positions, and we 
know their intelligence aad capacity. They receive a com ion 
that is necessary to secure the employment of such men, and itis higher 
than in some other grades of manufacture. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Then I withdraw the amend- 
ment and renew it. 

There is another reason for that 

Mr, McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask if the motion is admissible 
under the rules? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks it is not. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I trust, then, the gentleman from New Jersey 
will permit some one else to occupy the floor now, and that we will 
not di rd the rule which we have laid down. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Very well; I will only add that 
their wages are none too high. The work is wearing. It is carried on 
in rooms which necessarily have a dampened atmosphere, and rheu- 
matism is a frequent result. Potter’s asthma is also a common com- 
plaint from the dust inhaled, and in the cases of dippers lead poison- 
ing almost invariably occurs sooner or later. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Chairman, I renew the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

The amendment of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. DuNNELL] 
ought to be adopted by this committee. In this section of the sched- 
ule, by a trick in 1883, wereincluded very nearly all of thecommon wares 
used by the masses of the people in this country. The Tariff Commis- 
sion prepared a schedule, after a thorough examination of the whole 
question, and I do not believe that there is a member upon the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means who will question the fact that that com- 
mission was as favorably disposed to the industries of the country as it 
could possibly have been. Their leanings were all on the side of high 
duties, and I am inclined to think, although I do not know the fact, 
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that one member of the commission was himself a manufacturer of pot- 
tery. I may be mistaken in that. 

Mr. McKINLEY. The gentleman is in error. 

Mr. BYNUM. Very well; I was not certain of it myself. At all 
events they examined into this question thoroughly and in all of its 
details. They heard both sides of the question. They investigated 
the industry in all of its branches, and investigated the different man- 
ufactures connected with it. They prepared, as I have already said, 
a schedule, which they submitted to Congress as a fair and just one, 
which schedule made three classifications, in the following order: 

First. Chi $ s — 
E ATSE TASI AA ANAE AAA ESA AS ARAE ON 
decorated or ornamented in any manner, 65 per cent, ad valorem, : 

The second was— 


China, porcelain, parian, and bisque ware, spaig white, and not ornamented or 
decorated in any manner, 6) per cent. ad valorem., 


And the third— 

All other 5 ware, „ glazed, 
painted, di Sai ort eee eee of 2 7 . 
not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 55 per cent. ad valorem, 

Now, when the bill was thrown into conference the manufacturers 
of pottery—and it is known full well that the people were not consulted 
when the bill was in conference—the manufacturers of pottery were 
called there to prepare their schedules. They prepared them, and this 
is a fair illustration of the advantage taken of the people when no dis- 
cussion could be had in committee and when the eee ee was 
secret, at a time when the bill was brought before the House and passed 
without discussion, and practically without consideration. I say it 
shows clearly the advantages taken of the people. When that bill 
went into conference that last provision was virtually eliminated which 
allowed painted, dipped, cream-colored, and common wares to be 
brought in at the lowest schedule, and as a consequence, by reason of 
the change made, they fell under the highest schedule. is is the 
commonest ware; the edged ware, the sponged ware, and dipped ware. 
These wares really are the rejected white ware, which will not sell as 
pure white, worked over and a figure made in a simple manner. 

This work is done largely by children. A child sits near the wheel 
when the work is being fashioned and stamps a sponge coated with 
some coloring matter on the article, which makes a figure and covers 
up defects by ornamentation. It is single-colored ware. It is the 
cheapest grade of white ware. It is, as I have said, child labor exclu- 
sively; and so with certain grades of printed ware—ware printed in a 
single color—they are really the rejected grade of white ware, and con- 
stitute the china of the poor men, the laboring men of the country. 
They come in now, instead of at the lowest rate of duty, under the high- 
est schedule, and the user of this kind of ware has to pay the same rate 
of duty as is paid on the highest hand-painted chinaware that is im- 


[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I am in sympathy with this 
proposition that tariff duties ought to be reduced where they are unrea- 
sonably high; but I think the argument made by the gentleman from 
Tennessee, and also the argument of the gentleman from Indiana, in 
regard to this particular schedule does not warrant the action that is 
proposed by the gentleman from Minnesota. It is not proposed in this 
bill to make any change in the main on the leading articles in this 
schedule, but to leave them as they are. The imports now, as shown 
by the report here of these articles, is still of the value of $4,276,000 a 
year. This is quite a large sum, and certainly it shows that this is not 
a prohibition, but rather a protective tariff. 

Now, what has been the result of the adoption of the schedule that 
was made in 1883 upon the consumers of this country? I have here a 
statement showing that the result has been favorable to the consum- 
ers. There bas been a reduction in the price of a number of these ar- 
ticles, for instance in the case of a dinner set consisting of 125 pieces 
the reduction is from $12.28 to $8.18. On another set—a tea set of 44 
pieces—the reduction is from 52. 40 to $1.79, and on a toilet set, from 
$4.24 to $2.59. That has been accomplished, although the duty has had 
the result of bringing into the Treasury several millions of dollars, 
We have obtained from these articles of import five or six millions of 
dollars annually of the necessary revennes to carry on the Government, 
to pay for its necessary expenses, and at the same time by stimulating 
American industries reduced the cost of the articles to the prices I 
have named. Certainly it can not be said that the rates proposed here 
are prohibitive, for if they were I should be in favor of reducing them 
and allowing a change in order that weshould have foreign competition 
as well as domestic competition in these articles. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Minnesota. i 

The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes60, noes 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DUNNELL. I demand tellers. A 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. DUNNELL and Mr. McKINLEY were 
appointed, P 
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The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 76, 
noes 91. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLAND. I offer the following amendment, to come in at the 
end of the paragraph under consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Add after line 14, page 14, the following: 

“That itshall be Tewful for the farmers 1 State and Territory of the United 
States to ceana or establish for themselves such agencies as they may deem 
expedient for the purpose of exporting, selling, and exchanging the product of 
the farms of the United States in foreign markets, and to import free of duty 
into this country all articles of commerce procured in such foreign markets by 
the sale or exchange of the farm products of this country: Provided, That all 
subjects of trade or commerce so im free of duty shall be for the use and 
benefit of the farmers so importing the same and for their own consumption, 
and shall not be sold in the markets of this country in competition with like ar- 
ticles on which a duty shall have been paid. That it shall be the duty of the 
8 of the Treasury to make all needful rules and regulations to 2 
carry into effect the foregoing provisions relating to the sale and exchange of 
the products of American farms in foreigu markets.” 

Mr. BLAND. Mr, Chairman, thisis a modified form of the amend- 
ment which I offered the other day when a bill was under considera- 
tion. I will have printed as part of my remarks the amendment that 
I offered in this connection heretofore. The amendment that I offered 
on a former occasion provides for the exchange of products of American 
farms in foreign countries and the importation of articles for which the 
products of the farms were exchanged free of duty without any limita- 
tion. But that amendment, on astrict party vote in this House, our 
friends on the other side all voting against it, was voted down. 

Now, I offer a modified proposition, and certainly as it is now modi- 
fied no gentleman who pretends to represent a farming constituency 
that is languishing to-day for the want of a market for its products 
enn vote against it. The farmers of this country are now organized 
and have their stores all through the country, which are organizations 
for the purpose of trade, and this simply enables then to extend their 
trading powers to other countries. It enables them to ship their sur- 
plus products and get in exchange for them such articles of commerce 
as they consume among themselves. These articles are to be brought 
in free of duty, and not to be put upon the market in competition with 
articles that pay a duty. 

What fairer proposition can be made than that? Where is the 
objection that can be raised to such a proposition that permits the 
agriculturists of this country who ae about 80 per cent. of all of 
our exports, by which our foreign e is practically carried on, to ex- 
change their surplus products for articles abroad and for such com- 
modities as they use and consume on their farms? 

Gentlemen on the other side say that these high protective duties 
make their commodity cheaper to the farmer. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. Yes, 

Mr. BLAND. If that is so, the amendment itself will have no ef- 
fect. I dare you to put it to the test. I deny that it makes articles 
cheaper here or that the tariff rates reduce the price of commodities 
beyond what they can be purchased at in other countries. Why not 
give them this poor privilege, for they are bearing all the brunt of tariff 
burdens in the first instance, at least, because it is on their articles of 
commerce that we sustain the tariff system. We bring from abroad 
all the imports on which the tariff is levied and the duties collected. 
In the first instance they pay it by advancing their commodities, so to 


speak, 


Now, why not allow them the privilege ofa drawback, the same as 
you permit a drawback on all articles sent out of this country. You 
oe Pigeons on articles which are exported. Why not give it to 

em 

The amendment which I offered a few days ago is as follows: 

ä riye ~~ apr yo of the poner 5 — 8 States shall be 
sen wares, 
8 or where cas goods, wires, oe pagan ara re shall have hon pone 
chased with the avails or proceeds arising from the sales of farm products, then, 
and in all such cases, such goods, wares, and merchandise so purchased or ex- 
changed for in foreign countries shall be admitted free of duty. 

Sxc.2. That proof of such exports and imports herein provided for shall be 
made under such rules and regulations as may be necessary to out in good 
faith the provisions of this act; and it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury from time to time to adopt and promulgate such rules. 

fee the hammer fell. ] 

Cries of Vote!“ Vote!“ 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, the first objection there is to 
the gentleman’s proposition is that if his proposition were adopted it 
would abolish our tariff system altogether, and it would take away from 
us all the revenues that were received from that system. 

Mr. BLAND. Then the gentleman admits that the farmers support 
the whole tariff system ? FApplanse on the Democratic side.] I ex- 
pected to bring that out in this discussion. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I will say in regard to that, further, that the 
gentleman well knows that, notwithstanding we get these large du- 
ties from the imports, there is not an article produced in this country 
that has been protected by these tariff duties that has not been made 
cheaper to the consumer than it was before the tariff was imposed. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. That is true as regards all other articles. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Now the gentleman admits that. Gentlemen 
on that side of the House have been challenged time ana again to men- 
tion a single articlethat has not been cheapened by this protection, and 
they have not done so either in this Congress or in the Fiftieth Con- 

Now, the apprehension of the gentleman is 

Mr. SPRINGER, Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I have but little time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Has it also increased the price of farm products ? 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Iam very certain that, considering the cheap- 
ness of the farm products as they are produced to-day on account of 
the machinery that has been invented to aid the farmer, the prices of 
farm products are vastly better sate than at any time before. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then the tariff has increased the price of farm 

roducts ? 
~ Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I think the tariff has unquestionably increased 
the prices. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then the gentleman has hisanswer. He demanded 
some point where there was such an increase and he has got it. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I was going to say in regard to this matter 
that the utterance of the gentleman from Missouri as to not being able 
to exchange our products has no foundation, for, notwithstanding this 
protection, we are still importing more and more every year. I send 
to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read the increase in our imports 
during all these years, showing that from 1867 they have increased from 
$300, 000,000 to $741,000, 000 in the last year; so that his apprehension 
is groundless. 


Imports entered for consumption and duties collected thereon, 


Year ending— 


Average ad valo- 
7 7 rate me or- Duty 
Amounts of sdf Ry So 
duty col- 
lected. 


Values. 


Per cent. 
$361, 125,553 | $378, 158, 683 4.50 | $168, 503, 750 4.65 
329, 661, 302 „808, 4.40 00. 532, 779 . 4.34 
872. 756,642 394,449,174 5.50 176,557,584 47.22 44.65 4. 
406,131,905 | 426, 346,010 4.74 191. 513,974 47.08 42.23 4. 
459,597,058 | 500,216,122 8.12 446, 673 43.95 58. 94 5. 
512,735,287 | 560,419, 034 8.51 | 212,619,105 41.35 37.00 5.23 
484,746,861 | 663, 146, 657 26.90 | 184,929, 042 38.07 26.95 4.43 
415,748,093 | 567,443,527 26.73 | 160,522, 38. 53 26. 88 3.74 
879,795, 113 | 526, 260,576 27.83 | 154,554, 983 40. 62 28. 20 3.51 
$24,024,926 | 464,596,307 30.26 | 145,178, 6 44.74 30.19 3.22 
298, 989,240 | 439, 829, 389 82.02 | 128,428, 343 42.89 26. 68 2.77 
297,083,409 438, 422, 468 $2.24 | 127,195, 159 42.75 27.13 rapt i 
206, 742,215 | 439,242,374 82.45 | 133, 3v5, 436 44.87 28. 97 2, 
419,506,091 | 627,555,271 33.15 5 43. 48 29.07 8.64 
448, 061,588 | 650,619,000 31.13 | 193,800, 43.20 29.75 3.76 
505, 491,967 | 716, lhe n 29.42 | 216,138,916 42. 66 30. 11 4. 
493,916,384 | 700,829, 67 29.52 | 210,637,293 42, 45 29.92 3. 
456, 295,124 | 667,575, 389 31.65 | 190, 282, 41.61 28. 44 3. 
386, 667,820 | 579,580,054 33.28 | 178,151, 601 45.86 | 30. 50 8. 
413,778,055 | 625. 308, 814 33.83 189. 410, 448 45.55 30,13 sa 
450, 325,322 | 683,418, 981 34.11 214,222,310 47.10 81,02 3. 
468,143,774 | 712,248, 626 $4.27 | 216,042,256 45.63 29.99 8.44 
484, 856,768 | 741, 431, 398 34.61 | 220,576, 989 45,13 29.50 3.41 


Mr. DocKERY was recognized, 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Let us have a vote upon this paragraph. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Iwant to offer an amendment to this paragraph. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I hope all this is not coming out of my time. 
[Laughter.] Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the amendment of my 
colleague [Mr. BLAND], which I understand is pending, and in the 
line of that amendment desire to submit a statement. In the record 
of yesterday’s debate I find that the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
HANSBROUGH] used this language: 


While in his speech the other day the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dock- 
ERY} sneered at the proposition that the proposed increase in duty a 17 5 
cultural products would benefit the farmer, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Frren} complained bitterly because the pro; increase meant that his con- 
stituents must pay more money for their meat, bread, and potatoes. Both gen- 
tlemen were making speeches for their respective d ots, and not for the country 
atlarge. The gentleman from Missouri, whose constituents are largely farmers, 
aimed to convey the impression that the farmer would not be benefited, while 
the gentleman from New York, who represents the importers of foreign prod- 
ucts of all kinds, said his people objected to the increase of duty because it would 
increase the price his friends must pay for their food. 


Sir, there is no conflict whatever between the gentleman from New 
York and myself. What I did say on this question È found on page 
4634 of the RECORD, and was said in reply to an interrogatory pro- 
pounded by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE]: 


a Morse. Will the honorable gentleman allow me to ask him a question 
there? 

Mr. Dockery. With pleasure. 

Mr. Morse. Does the gentleman pretend to bag! ea the country that we have 
no competition in agricultural products coming from Canada? 

Mr. Dockery. I am obliged to the gentleman for the question, because it 
su ts another injustice in the operations of the existing tariff system. 

e Western farmers have not been confronted with foreign competition in 
their home market, and no argument of the gentleman—it matters not how elo- 
quent—can convince them tothe contrary. The only agricultural competition 
worthy of the slightest consideration is manifest either on the Rio Grande or 
the Canadian border, 

The effect of the tariff, therefore, as may be plainly seen, is to burden the 
Western farmer without any compensating advan whilst at the same time 
it operates as a tax upon the Eastern farmer and those who labor in all the 
varied avocations along the line of our border, for the reason that they are 
compelled to pay the duty upon all their agricultural imports. In other words, 
it is cheaper for them to pay the duty upon agricultural products than it is 
to pay railroad transportation. In all such cases the duty is added to the cost 
of pee article and paid by those who consume the imported agricultural prod- 
uc 3 


Now, Mr. Chairman, Iam glad to have my views on this question 
sustained by so distinguished a gentleman as Mr. ALLISON, of Iowa, 
now a Senator from that State, who in this body, on the 24thof March, 
1870, made the following declaration upon the issue raised by the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota: 


The agricultural interest, it will be seen, is much the largest interest in its 
aggregate product as well as in the number of persons employed. 


Mr. KERR, of Iowa. How long ago was that? 

Mr, DOCKERY. March 24, 1870. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Oh, twenty years ago! 

Mr. DOCKERY. Yes, sir; but the conditions surrounding the farmer 
then were far more favorable than they are now, and therefore the ar- 
gument of the gentleman from Iowa, Mr. ALLISON, is more forceful in 
support of my position than it would be if it were uttered to-day for 
the first time. He said further: 


I believe no one will claim that this large interest is directly protected. Itis 
true that under customs laws there is a small duty upon wheat, barley, oats, 
and other agricultural products, but it does not afford . to the 
guet wheat and grain c producing regions of the com Ort e gentleman from 

hio [Mr. Wilsoni, ia iscussing this question, stated t the cost of wheat in 
New England is about $1.70 per bushel, while in Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin 
the price is about 65 cents per bushel. The Canadian wheat is the only wheat 
that comes in competition with our own. Canada being nearer New England 
than the wheat-growing States more than makes up the duty in the uced 
cost of transportation. 

What is true of wheat is equally true of other grains. Therefore the farmer 
has practically no protection at all,and whatever benefit he derives is from 
what the home market furnishes for home products. Unfortunately for the 
farmer, the market price of wheat is fixed by the price which the surplus will 
bring abroad, or the price of wheat in London or Live I. At that market, 
where the surplus is sold, and which fixes the value of the whole crop, it comes 
in competition with the grain produced in the Crimea, in Hungary, and in the 

ion ofthe Baltic, from fields cultivated by what js known, in comparison 
with our own, as pauper labor, 

But I am told we must so legislate as to furnish a home market for all our 
agricultural products. and this can only be done by high tariff. Any oneexam- 
ining the subject will see our agricultural products increase more rapidly 
than our population, so that if we do not export these products in their nat- 
ural condition we must do so by converting them into manufactured articles 
and export these articles. But this can not be done under a high tariff. for 
all nations will buy manufactured products where they are the cheapest and 
the nation selling the cheapest will controlthe market. This ruleexciudes our 
highly taxed manufactures made from highly taxed materials from the markets 
2 the world, although we have natural advantages by no other na- 

on. 


Mr, Chairman, that was the statement of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] at a time when agricultural products 
commanded better prices than to-day, and it thoroughly sustains both 
the views of the isle age from New York and myself. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


word. Before the amendment presented by the gentleman from 
souri [Mr. BLAND] was offered I was discussing this schedule, and 
call attention now to the article of student-lamp chimneys which under 
the present tariff pay a duty of 45 per cent. This isa cheap, ordinary 
glass chimney that goes upon the lamp of every poor man in the country, 
the men who can not afford private gas machines or private electric- 
light plants paid for by the profits derived from protected manufact- 
uring enterprises, 

Now, sir, how does this bill Phd ser to deal with these common glass 
chimneys? It raises the tariff on them from 45 per cent. to 450 per 
cent.! A chimney which costs now 60 cents a dozen will cost after this 
bill becomes a law $3.30 a dozen. And yet gentlemen upon the other 
side say that the protective tariff does not enhance the cost of the man- 
ufactured article. If that be so, then in the name of God why do you 
raise the tariff to 450 per cent. on a common glass chimney? If your 
theory is correct, the raising of the duty to 450 per cent., instead of 
making the cost of a 60-cent chimney $3.30 per dozen, ought to reduce 
the price to 10 cents per dozen. The poor man who supports the Re- 
publican and its protective policy under this belief will soon find 
how wofully he is deluded. 

Sir, the tariff is designed to benefit the trusts. If it does not enhance 
the selling price of their commodities, why do you raise it? If it re- 
duces the price of commodities, why do the manufacturers clamor for 
an increase? How long since they have desired to wipe out the mar- 
gin of their own profits? 

Sir, I repeat, the tariff is designed to benefit the trusts and it does 
benefit the trusts, and in benefiting the trusts you rob the furmer, you 
rob the man who has no protection, the man whom you strike down 
when you vote against the amendment of my friend from Missouri [ Mr. 
BLAND] which proposes to allow the farmer to export his corn and 
wheat or the other products of his farm, and get in return for them the 
product of some other man’s labor upon the other side of the ocean. 

The proposition offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
BRECKINRIDGE] the other day was voted down on the ground that it 
allowed the purchaser of the farmers’ surplus, and not the farmer him- 
self, to reap the advantage of a rebate of the import duties on goods 
for which farm products had been exchanged abroad. The proposition 
of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] recognizes the 
organization of the farmers in the Wheel, Alliance, Grange, and other 
similar associations, and authorizes these associations in their corporate 
capacity to export the products of the farm, exchange them abroad for 
things we need, and allow such articles to come in duty free. As such 
it shall have my vote, and ought to have the support of every gentle- 
man on this floor who has the interest of farmers and laborers at heart. 
It is true that he is allowed to exchange his product with some laborer 
in what is called the protected home market, but there are not mouths 
enough in this country to consume much more than half of what the 
farmers of this country produce, and on thebalance of his products the 
American farmer has to meet the competition of all the world. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a question of order. 
The gentleman from Tennessee is discussing the glassschedule, which 
we have not yet reached. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Oh, I will confine myself sufficiently to the 
amendment to satisfy even the technical soul of the gentleman from 
Towa. I will not make any points of order on him when he gets up 
to take part in this discussion. This interruption, I imagine, is merely 
for the purpose of taking up my time. The gentleman from Iowa in 
this House reminds me of a standing interrogation-point. He is con- 
stantly asking a question of some other member on the floor or of the 
Chair, and in that way he consumes the time of other members and 
of the House when he had better be devoting himself to the interests 
of his constituents. [Applause on Democratic side.] 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I am devoting myself to the interests of my 
constituents. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. He was sent here to do what he could to re- 
lieve them from oppressive and burdensome taxation, and he is con- 
stant in his protestations thaf he desires to do that; yet every day, 
when there is a roll-call or a vote of any kind, we find him raising his 
voice with the other side in furtherance of all their high-tariff and 
high-tax schemes. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Because it is the right side. 

Mr. WASHINGTON, Now, Mr. Chairman, on this question of the 
duty on lamp chimneys, if the tariff reduces the cost of the article in- 
stead of increasing it, this proposed tariff of 450 per cent. ought to re- 
duce the price of these chimneys, so that instead of costing $3.30 a 
dozen they ought to sell for 10 cents a dozen and go a-begging at that. 
But you will see, sir, what the effect will be upon the cost of these 
articles if this bill should become a law. : 

Looking further down the schedule which I hold in my hand, I find 
that this china schedule covers even the poor man’s tumbler, that ar- 
ticle out of which he drinks his buttermilk after a hard day’s labor in 
the field. On that it increases the tariff 75 per cent. The poor, light, 


cheap tumbler which now retails at 60 cents per dozen will be so in- 
creased by this tariff that it will cost $1.05 per dozen. That means 
that it will take nearly twice as many dozen eggs, twice as many 


pounds of butter, twice as many chickens to purchase the humble 


glass which decorates the 
[Here the hammer fell. 
Mr. BLAND. Mr, Chairman, I desire to have read as part of my 
remarks an editorial from the St. Louis Republic, to show how the 
farmers of this country are prospering, as compared with the mant- 
facturing industries, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


WHERE THE MONEY IS, 


It is pretty well known that when one of those revulsions in business, called 
ies, comes over the country money disappears in the West and goes to the 
finding its hiding places in the bank vaults, safe deposits, and money 
drawers of the manufacturing States. Farm values and crop prices fall, farms 
become unsalable, and farmers find it impossible to pay their debts or to bor- 
row money, and are forced to stagger along in half despair for several years 
till times grow better. The explanation of this disagreeable phenomenon is 
that the manufacturing States control the money of the country; they are the 
ereditor States, while the Western and Southern States are debtors; they are 
money-lenders, while the other States are money-borrowers; they hold mort- 
on a third of the 25 rty of the West and South, and there is a perpetual 
n of money from all other States and Territories into them to pay the inter- 

est on these enormons claims. 

The last report of the Comptroller of the Currency furnishes some interesting 
information on the distribution of money in the country, in a table showing 
the amount of capital, surplus, undivided profits. and individual deposits in 
banks of all kinds, for every State and Territory of the Union. A compendium 
of the table is given in the following statement: 


r man’s table, 


CAPITAL, DEPOSITS, ETC., IN THE NINE MANUFACTURING STATES, 


New Jersey 
Pennsylvania... 


Population of the nine manufacturing States 
Population of all other States and Territori 
Per capita in the manufacturing States . 
Per capita in other States and Territories Af 8¹⁰ 


It will be seen that protected manufacturing has given the nine States of the 
Northeast control of the banks, banking power, and money of the country. 
They have only about one-fourth the pop: of the country, but they own 
over three-fifths of the banking capital and deposits. The per capita is $198 for 
them and only $40 for the other States and Territories. Massachusetts alone 
. has more than the eight States of Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, 

owa, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, and Colorado puttogether. New 
838 with a population of only 381,000, has as much ($79,281,762) as the 
two tes of Indiana ( 000) and North Carolina ($12,160,000) with an aggre- 
gate population of 4,000,000; and Rhode Island, with a population of only 343,- 
„ has ($13,448,036) more than Georgia ($27,299,000), South Carolina ($12,000,000), 
Alabama ($15,600,000), Mississippi ($10,000,000), Louisiana ($29,000,000), and West 
Virginia ($8,831,000), with an te population of 8,000,000, 

It will be said in explanation of this — distribution oſ the money wealth 
of the country 8 the manufacturing States have a large share of their 
wealth in money the farming States have theirs chiefly in farms, cities, towns, 
and railroads, This statement is true, but the force of it is broken by another 
var important fact, namely: That nearly all the railroads of the farming States 
and one-fourth their farms, cities, and towns are mo —and the mortgages 
are held chiefly in the manufacturing States. Indeed, the manufacturing States 
own not only three-fifths of the money of the country, but a full fourth, and 
probably one-third, of the wealth in the other States and Territories besides. 


[Here the hammer fell]. 

Many MEMBERS. Vote! Vote! 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. BLAND, there 
were—ayes 62, noes 76. 

Mr. BLAND. Let us have tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. BLAND and Mr. MCKINLEY were ap- 


pointed. f 
The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 59, noes 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I move to amend by striking out, in clause 104, 
lines 11 and 12 of page 14, the word ‘‘sixty’’ and inserting “ forty- 
five,” so as to make the duty 45 per cent. ad valorem. This paragraph 
covers the species of ware mentioned a few moments ago by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, and I think the duty is excessive. The com- 
mittee in their estimate hold that there is no increase of duty by the 
change in this bill. The object of my amendment is to prevent any 
increase of duty. The present rate is 60 per cent., and under the ex- 
isting law there is no duty imposed on the coverings, crates, ete., in 
which the goods are brought into the country. 

But it will be remembered that only a few weeks ago we passed a 
bill which was sent to the Senate providing for a duty on coverings. 
When that bill becomes a law the effect will be, taking that and this 
measure together (if the country should sustain the misfortune of this 
bill being enacted into law), an increase of duty on this class of goods. 
There is no member of this House who has yet said that there ought 
to be an increase. There is no member of the committee, I will nn- 
dertake to say, who will rise and say there should be an increase. Yet, 
from the operation of these two bills, if they should become law, an 
increase will inevitably result. Instead of the importer taking $120 


to the custom-house, paying $60 to the Government and $60 for the 
goods, he will have to pay this amount, plus the coverings, cartons, 
etc. Now I wish to know whether any gentleman on the other side 
will, in the face of these facts, advocate an increase of duty on this 
class of goods. 

It will be remembered, Mr, Chairman, that by the act of 1883 there 
Was an increase in this schedule. I do not remember about this par- 
ticular class of goods, but there was a change in this schedule, That 
change was made, as will be remembered, upon a statement that in 
order to give the amount of protection required by American labor it 
was necessary there should be an increase; yet it is a part of history, 
not denied in the last campaign, not denied on this floor, and it will 
not be denied, I presume, that after the duty had been increased by 
Congress the mannfacturers forced a reduction in the wages of their 
laborers. I have offered this amendment for the purpose, as I stated 
in the beginning, of preventing an increase in the rate of duty here. 

Mr. McKINLEY. As I understand, the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee proposes to strike out sixty,“ in line 11, para- 
graph 104, and insert ſorty- five,“ so as make the duty 45 per cent. on 
these decorated goods. 

Mr. Chairman, a good deal has been said about the additional duties 
which will arise in connection with this industry by reason of the ad- 
ministrative bill which has passed this House and the Senate and is now 
in conference. That there will be some increase from that adminis- 
trative bill when it shall become a law, no gentleman familiar with 
the subject will fora moment deny. There is very much disagreement 
as to the amount of that increase. There was very much disagreement 
at the time the Tariff Commission was in session as to what the removal 
of the duties upon packages would amount to, just as there is now a 
considerable division of views as to the effect in percentage which the 
re-enactment of the package clause will bring about with reference to 
this class of articles. I have looked-into this matter with the very 
greatest care, and my own judgment is that the increase of duties on 
this kind of ware by the administrative bill will be between 4 and 5 
per cent. 

In the debate on the tariff bill of 1883 it was said—and the remark 
has been quoted here—that by the provision in that act removing the 
package clause the amount of reduction would he from 10 to 13 or 17 
percent. That was said in the debate, but it was wild talk, as was 
afterwards proved when we finally passed upon that clause of the 
statute. 

Now, it must be remembered that under our tariff law prior to 1883 
there were included in what was termed the package clause inland 
transportation and commission. Those items are eliminated by the 
present administrative bill which is soon to becomealaw. The duties 
under the law as we propose to amend it in the administrative bill are 
upon the cost of packing and transportation to the port of exportation, 
and my best information is that the addition will not be more than 4 
to 5 per cent. in the whole range of this class of goods; it may amount 
to less. 

Gentlemen make their calculations in regard to this percentage from 
the invoices that have been made since 1883. But the veryinstant we 
put packages upon the free-list, that very instant men who invoiced 
goods from the other side increased the valuation of the packages and 
diminished the valuation of the contents. So your invoices to-day 
would show that packages are anywhere from 10 to 15 and 20 per cent. 
of the entire importation. Why? Because packages being free and the 
goods having been bought by the importer already packed, contents 
and all, he puts just such a valuation upon the package as he sees fit; 
as he has to pay duty upon the contents, he diminishes the value of 
the contents by increasing the value of the package, which is a frand 
not only upon the revenues of the Government, but upon our domestic 
manufactures. And I am here to say that this increase of duty of 
5 per cent., if that is what it amounts to, is absolutely needed to main- 
tain this industry in the United States. 

We need it for what? Not for the manufacturers, but we need it for 
the labor that is employed in this great industry of the eountry. Why, Mr. 
Chairman, 90 per cent. of the cost of this erockery ware is human labor, 
labor in the mine in preparing the elay, then the hand labor in the 
factory from the raw material up to the finished product; and that labor, 
let mestate to the committee, is 113 per cent. more in the United States 
than it is in any other competing country of the world. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] We paid last year in wages alone for the ten 
millions of our product all the wages that were paid abroad, with the 
American duty added of more than $3,000,000. We paid to our work- 
ingmen just as much as was paid for the imported articles, duty added. 
That duty is from 55 to 60 per cent. 

I say to you, Mr. Chairman, that all the while—for I have but a 
moment—all the while that this duty has been in force we have been 
diminishing the price of this commodity to the consumers of this coun- 
try. My friend from Minnesota [Mr. DUNNELL] referred to the fact 
that in 1883 he helped to increase this duty and says he congratulates 
himself for having done it because that increase diminished the price 
to his constituents. I tell him now, as I told him in the Forty-sev- 
enth Congress, that if you will put on the duty we propose to-day by 
this bill, in less than five years we will not only increase our manufact- 
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ures at home, but improve the character of our work, and we will re- | Net selling prices of standard staple patterns of American decorated iron- 


duce the cost still further to the American consumer so as to bring if 
within the reach of all. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

[Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, it is very well to talk in the air 
and to claim that all of this increase proposed by the pending bill is for 
the benefit of the labor of the country. But I propose to put before 
the people of the country the statistics from authentic sources, derived 
from the reports of the Superintendent of the Census, Mr. Seaton, to 
show the actual labor cost of the manufactured products entering into 
consumption in this country. 

Mr. McKINLEY. And I will do the same in my remarks, with the 
permission of the committee. I happen to have them here before me. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The last census was taken under a Republican 
administration. 

Mr. GEAR. And honestly taken. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Iam glad these figures are admitted to be honest. 
The Superintendent of the Census, Mr. Charles W. Seaton, compiled a 
table showing the labor cost in the various manufacturing industries of 
this country, and in connection with the manufactures now under con- 
sideration he puts it down as follows: 


Stone and earthen ware: The value of the product manufactured in the United 
States was 57912. 729 in the census year 1880. The amount paid for labor was 
$3,279,523, and the per cent. paid to labor was consequently 4L3. 


This, Mr. Chairman, istheamount that labor gets. This is the amount 
that labor is alleged to have got. That is as much as it can be claimed 
that it did get, and yet every laborer throughout this land is called 
upon to pay to the manufacturer of these articles at the rate of 60 per 
cent. under this bill even if there were no increase made in the rate by 
the bill which was recently passed by the House and sent to the Senate. 

Why do you propose to give more than 60 per cent. duty if you are 
working only for the laborer, when the labor cost was only 41.3 per 
cent.? 

The gentleman says that increase made in the administrative bill now 
in the Senate was from 4 to 5 per cent. Taking him at his word, then, 
the net result of tariff legislation in this Congress, if this bill shall be- 
come a law, will be an increase upon the ware used by the households 
of the land—the earthen and glass ware of the ordinary kind used—of 
5 per cent., making the duty 64 or 65 per cent. And remember that 
labor cost only 41 per cent. at the outside. 

But what will not be claimed in the name of the American laboring 
man? Now, I will try the gentleman a little later on and see if heis 
willing for the people of the United States to get even a continuance of 
the present rate of duty. He will have an opportunity of placing him- 
self on record on that p ition. 

But has my charge, that immediately after the rate of duty was 
raised by the act of 1883 there was a decrease in the price of wages, 
paid to the workingman engaged in the production of earthenware been 
met? Has any gentleman from New Jersey orelsewhere risen to deny 
the fact? Will any gentleman be rash enough to do so in the face of 
the current history of the country? I presume not. So at the same 
time that the tariff was raised the wages were reduced; and still the 
gentleman says that the increase proposed here is necessary for the 
benefit of labor. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I only want to call the attention 
of the committee to this kind of ware I hold in my hand. [Exhibit- 
ing a cup and saucer.] This is the quality of ware that the gentleman 
pone to reduce to 45 per cent., the very finest balisque ware made 

this country, a ware that we can not make profitably until we in- 
crease the duties imposed by the act of 1883, a ware that is not used 
at the present time by the common people of the country at all, but in 
a short while it will be accessible to them by reason of the cheaper 
pe at which it can be produced if we adopt the provisions suggested 
y the pending bill. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

‘That elegant ware the other side of the House propose to strike down; 
they propose to prevent the successful manufacture of it in thiscountry. 
We make it with our own skill, from our own material, and we pro- 
pa this duty because we mean to serve our own countrymen and 

efit our own firesides, while you would serve the alien, the stranger. 
[Lond applause on the Republican side.] 

I append some tables show the selling prices of these various goods 

in several years: 


Relative prices of white granite or white stoneware (the ware used by the 
millions). 


English ware, 
1860 (duty 24 
per cent.). 


American ware, 
1890 (duty 55 


Articles, 


Dinner set (125 pieces) A 812. 28 
Ten set (44 pieces) 3 2.40 
Toilet set, complete (12 pieces) . . od 4.24 


OS Se 


4667 


stone china-wares, as sold to the trade in 1878, 1883, and 1890. 


Articles, 


12-piece toilet set: 
Decorated, moss rose, gold edge 
and trimmings.. 


2 488.5. 78 to $10.00 50 to 88, 00 
Decorated, gold band, gold edge $ . 5 * 


and trimmings. . . 10.00 7.75 to 10.00 4.50 to 5.00 
Decorated, colored band, gold edge 

and trimmings . . 10. 90 6.50 3.99 
Decorated, colored band lored 

edge and trimmings... 7.00 5.50 3.75 

Plain white 4.71 3.44 2.90 

2.53 1.88 156 

iy PEETA SDA gue Airey AA 75 6.75 3.50 
Decorated, gold band, gold trim- 

T.. ͤ v Aa 0. 00 6.75 8.50 

Plain w 
LS E EE S AE 3.25 2,38 2.00 
125-piece dinner set: 

„moss rose, gold trim- 

14.20 

8.12 


covered chambers, I mug, 2 slop-jars; 56-piece tea set consists of om. 2 

sugars, 1 cream, 1 slop-bow], 2 bread-plates, 12 plates (6-inch), 12 fruits, 12cups, 

12 saucers; 125-piece dinner set consists of regular standard assortment. 

Freight rates from the Ohio Valley potteries (East Liverpool, Wheeling, ete.) 
to the principal distributing markets of the United States as compared 
with sea-freights from Liverpool, England, to those markets, 


F T Walle Liverpe: 1. 
o— ey 
Blen AN ena iaai 
Per ton.* |Shill + Per ton. 
$4.20 6 to ged 
Philadelp 3. 80 10 = 4.80 
Baltimore, 3.60 t= 3.60 
Boston 4.80 = 2.40 
ies Orleans.. 5 Z = = —— 
veston... > = . 
Ban e a 32.00 | 9 to 10} = 4.80 
* 2,000 pounds. + For 40 cubic feet, 


The above rates of sea-freights are taken from J. Edwards & Co., of 
Liverpool, England, who issue a circular weekly. All sea-freights be- 
ing on a basis of 40 cubic feet to the ton,we have made calculations to 
make it equivalent to our 2,000-pound ton, estimating 40 cubic feet of 
pottery ware to weigh 1,000 pounds, which estimate is correct. 

England is now shipping goods to many internal points direct, to wit: 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Mobile, etc., at rates as low and lower than we 
can; but, rates not being published, can not give the figures except by 


hearsay. 

Mr. BYNUM. I move to strike out the last word. No better illus- 
tration, Mr. Chairman, and no greater contrast between the two sys- 
tems as exhibited here by the two sides in regard to this question of 
protection, and the interests they represent, could be presented than 
the exhibition just made by the gentleman from Ohio who has taken 
his seat. Upon his desk are samples of the finest decorated wares that 
are used by the wealthy classes of the country, and which wares are 
included in the section of the bill now under consideration; while in 
the last Congress I brought into this House and exhibited the very 
cheapest ware, printed ware, edged ware, sponged ware, and that class 
that is necessarily used by the laboring people of the country; yet this 
class of wares is compelled to pay the same rate of duty as the finest 
grade that is produced in the country. 

Sir, the poor men of this country are paying 60 per cent. upon wares 
that do not cost one-tenth that the wares that the gentleman has ex- 
hibited do, and you have them side by side at the same duty, and you 
propose to keep them there in this schedule, 

Mr. McKINLEY, And he gets them lower all the time. 

Mr. BYNUM. Yes, they get lower all the time. They have got the 
prices down so that the poor man can discharge the tin plate. The 
gentleman talks about increasing the tariff for the benefit of the working 
and laboring man. The gentleman from Tennessee has answered that 
partially; but I desire to call his attention specifically to the fact that 
in 1883, when the tariff was raised, when the duty was raised on 
pressed glass and bottles under the act of 1883, the manufacturers called 
a meeting of their employés and made a reduction of 10 per cent., and 
one of my constituents complained very bitterly because he said they 
reduced the size of the bottle at the same time. [Laughter.] Now, 
the duties upon earthenware prior to this time, from 1857 until 1861, 
were 25 and 30 per cent. From that to 1864 they were 25 and 40 per 
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cent. and 25 and 40 per cent. up to 1872. They were increased by an 
interna]-revenue tax of 10 per cent. placed upon manufacturers, and, to 
compensate the manufacturers for that increase in the internal revenue, 
5 per cent. more was added. The internal revenue was stricken oft 
afterwards, but the 5 per cent, to compensate them for that has never 
been stricken off. 

The gentleman speaks of this increase being for the benefit of labor. 
In 1878 a petition was sent by the operatives of glass manufactures in 
the city of Trenton. Here is what they said in that petition to Con- 
gress in 1878: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

We, the operative potters of the city of Trenton, being convinced by experi- 
ence that a high rate of duty on crockery-ware yields no benefit financially to 
the workingman and is inimical to his interests in its effects in increasing the 
price of living generally, respectfully petition your honorable bodies for such 
a revision of the tariff as will reduce the rates on crockery to a revenue basis. 

We respectfully submit that the only plea upon which a high protective tariff 
can be justified is that it enables the manufacturer to pay better wages to the 
laborer than he receives in European countries, and that the artisan thusshares 
in the benefit of a higher price which protection allows the manufacturer to 
obtain. This not being the case, a tariff levied in the name of “protection to 
American industries is a false pretense and a delusion, 

It is highly injurious to the workingman when his fair share of its benefits 
are withheld and all its benefits are Srprop met by the manufacturer, because 
it hens the task-master while, its indirect results being to increase the 
price of all necessaries, it weakens the task-doer. 

In its practical operation it is monopoly for the benefit of the few at the ex- 
pense of the many. 

Such being our experience, and believing that, withthe exception of the priv- 
neged few, who reap its fruit, a high tariff entails disadvan for which it of- 
fers no compensation, we respectfully ask for such a reduction as will destroy 
monopoly and encourage healthy competition; and your petioners will, as in 
duty bound, ever pray, eto. 

In 1878 the men who worked in the potteries, in whose name 60, 70, 
80, and 100 per cent. on common grades of earthenware is demanded, 
asked for a reduction of over 40 per cent., because they said they did 
not get anything out of it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I renew the for- 
mal amendment simply for the purpose of saying a word in response 
to what has been said by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Bynum]. 
Two years ago when a candidate for a seat in this House I made my can- 
vass on a strong protective tariff platform and addressed assemblies of 
workingmen in every part of my district, and especially in my own 
city. Those meetings in my city were attended very largely indeed by 
the operatives of the potteries, I told them I was in favor of a pro- 
tective rate on pottery. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] came 
to my city during that canvass to explain the effect and operation of 
his bill and did explain it, and the result of that election was that I 
got the largest majority I ever got in my life. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Mr. SPRINGER. And the Democratic party in New Jersey made a 


la n. 

Mr. BUCHAN AN, of New Jersey. Oh, no, the Democratic working- 
men voted for me because they wanted protection on the products of 
their labor. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. SPRINGER. I said that there was a large increase in the Dem- 
ocratic vote in New Jersey. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Oh, you refer to last fall, and you 
take in Hudson County. That we have uncovered lately. [Laughter 
and applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I want to state to the gentleman that 
when I arrived in his city the first visitors that came to me at the hotel 
were the men in the potteries, who complained that, while the manu- 
facturers of pottery claimed that protection was necessary for their 
workingmen, as my friend has stated, as soon as the tariff bill increas- 
ing the duties was passed they reduced the pay of the workingmen. 

r. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Precisely 20; and the gentleman 
made his speech, and after he went away they said: Judge, if that 
is all Mr. MILLS can say in favor of his bill, we are for you.“ [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] And they were onelection day. The 
returns showed it. 

It has been so often stated here that this duty is a tax upon the con- 
sumer that I feel it my duty to give a few facts and figures in connec- 
tion with this matter. Under the act of March 3, 1857, earthenware 
bore a uniform duty of 24 percent. By the presentlaw decorated ware 
bears a duty of 60 per cent. and undecorated 55 per cent. It is but a 
matter of history that under the lower duty scarcely any pottery ware, 
either white or decorated, was made in this country. Under the 
higher rate imposed by the acts of 1863, 1866, 1867, and later, the in- 
dustry was established here, and has grown until now we have 80 
potteries, with 401 kilns and 188 2 kilns, employing 16, 900 

rsons and making more than one-half of the crockery used in the 

nited States, 

Before this industry was started here we were at the mercy of other 
countries as to the price they would sell us crockery for. With this 
industry here we have a competition, and the usual results of compe- 
tition are apparent. Crockery sells now for a price from one-third to 
one-half lower than it did under the old low-tariff rates. 

Why, sir, under those old rates the business of making potteryware 
in Europe for the American market was an exceedingly profitable one. 
The business of importing it for sale was also an exceedingly profitable 


one. Iam assured by a gentleman of intelligence and reliability, for- 
merly in the importing business, that before the American factories 
started up the importers often realized a profit of from 50 to 100 per 
cent., and what was to hinder? This whole country was dependent 
upon them alone for its supply of these goods, and they could charge 
just what they pleased. 

Now, another source of supply equally as has been opened to 
the people right here at their own doors, and the inevitable result has 
followed. To-day the foreign manufacturer makes his goods for this 
market at a narrower margin and the importer has to be content with 
a smaller profit. The tariff has not been added to the cost of the ar- 
ticle, but it has come out of that which before was pocketed as profits, 
The whole history of the operations of tariff systems shows that this 
result inevitably follows wherever there is a large home production to 
compete with the foreign importation. 

I have been assured by a gentleman formerly employed as an in- 
voice clerk in Europe that he has there often made out invoices for 
goods to be sent here at a much lower figure since our high tariff rates 
have been in operation than was exacted for goods to be sent to coun- 
tries having a low tariff or none at all. In the one case the foreign 
maker reduced his profits; in the other he charged the full profit. The 
question is often asked, If this result follows and goods become cheap- 
ened to the consumer, why do you want a protective rate? It might 
well be said in reply: If you can not deny that this result follows, 
why need you care, so long as you get cheaper goods? Why bother 
5 about processes so long as you receive the benefits of re- 
sults? y 

But another answer is at hand. A protective rate is needed to se- 
cure a permanency of the market here, so necessary to the maintenance 
of the home production. All the industrial world knows that a per- 
manency of market at reasonable rates is in the long run far preferable 
to a spasmodic market, with exceedingly profitable rates at times and 
entire stagnation at others. 

That factory that can have an even, steady flow of orders, running 
the year round, can fill those orders at a much smaller margin of profit 
than it could if the orders came in heavily for a short time and then 
ceased fora period. Business men can adjust themselves to a steady 
business and know just how to shape affairs so as to utilize to the best 
advantage their productive facilities when they can with a fair degree 
of certainty foresee the future. Low tariffs permit the dumping here 
at any unforeseen moment of the surplus of all the workshops of all 
Europe and Asia. 

The extra $2,000,000 of crockery imported in the three summer 
months of 1883 upset things here, so that it took at least two years for 
our pottery industry to recover from its effects. No pottery plant can 
pay now only a few months in the year, even if it sells its ware ata 
large profit. 

Now, sir, as to another matter: One gentleman says that 60, 70, 80, 
and 100 per cent. on common grades of earthenware is demanded. In 
reply I reiterate that this bill does not raise the rates and that by the 
administrative bill the duty on coverings will be but a very small mat- 
ter, The administrative bill does not include inland freights; it does 
include all charges upon the goods until ready for shipment, but it in- 
cludes nocharge whatever for shipment. Tosay that the administrative 
bill will add materially to the duty is simply to make an assertion. 

No 100, 80, or 70 per cent. rate is demanded. It is true that it is 
asserted in the circular which has been sent, I presume, to all of us, 
that such demand is made, but I do not hesitate to pronounce the 
statements in that circular as to earthenware entirely unworthy of 
credit. The very fact that it is anonymous shows that no man dared 
father its statements, Ifthe compiler believed them himself, why did 
he hesitate to give the sanction of his name to its statements? I have 
generally found, however, that a man who writes an anonymous letter 
seldom has such a name in the community as to add any strength to 
his production. 

This circular has been sent all over the country, and every effort made 
to mislead the people by it. I am proud to say that not one has, to my 
knowledge, been indorsed in the district I have the honor to represent, 
Certainly they have not been returned to me. 

I have said there is no pottery trust in this country. Yet gentlemen 
still speak of the pottery trust. I again say there is none. I challenge 
the strictest investigation of this question. Two years ago the term 
was used in the tariff debate. It was false then. It is false now. 


[Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana, withholds his remarks for revision. 
See Appendix. ] 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Mr. Chairman, I shall occupy the time of the 
committee but a moment. I desire to put on record at this time a de- 
nial of a statement which has been once or twice repeated upon the 
other side of the House during the discussion of this paragraph. That 
statement is that immediately following upon the of the tariff 


act of 1883, increasing the rates of duty upon the articles included in 
this paragraph, the manufacturers turned the screws upon their work- 
men and reduced their wages. 

I say that that is not so. I say there is no testimony bearing out 
that statement, I say there are no facts to support it. I venture to 
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state—and I believe that the history of this industry following the act 
of 1883 warrants me in the statement—that the same wages were con- 
tinued, or that wages were increased from the passage of the act of 
1883 down to 1885, when an importation of aline of goods expensive 
in labor was made from across the water at a greatreduction of cost. It 
was found impossible to compete with that line of goods except by a 


reduction of the cost of production here. Only 1 per cent. of the en- 
tire cost of this manufacture is raw material, The balance of it is 
labor. Therefore there was but one way to meet the issue. 

A conference with the workingmen was asked by the manufacturers, 
when all the facts were laid before the men who worked in the fac- 
tories. Mr. Powderly was sent forand the manufacturers said to him: 
Here, take our books, investigate the facts, take the wages, take the 
cost of foreign labor, and give us your figures and we will abide by 
your decision in the matter; and Mr. Powderly fixed the rate of 
wages upon that line of goods, and that is how the reduction was made, 
But I say to this House, and I want it to go to the country in this con- 
nection, that the testimony taken by the Ways and Means Committee 
in this Congress, and the testimony taken by the Finance Committee 
of the Senate in the last Congress, proved that the rate of wages in- 
creased in all the other lines of crockery and earthenware after the act 
of 1883 from 20 to 50 per cent. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. McMILLIN. ‘The gentleman does not deny my statement that 
the wages in this line of manufacture were reduced after the act of 
1883. = 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I state the facts. I state all the facts, 

Mr. McMILLIN. There was a reduction. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have stated just what the reduction was, 
and just how it was made, and how it was acquiesced in by the work- 
ingmen. 

Ar. McMILLIN. There was a reduction of wages after the 
of the act of 1883. That was my statement, and that statement will 
never be denied. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes, vou stated that; but you stated that the 
reduction came immediately after the increase of duty. The trouble 
with the gentlemen upon the other side is that they state half truths. 

Mr. McMILLIN. It came under the act of 1883 while that act was 
in force. It does not make any difference whether it was immediate 
or remote. 

Pos BYNUM, It was made during the same year as the passage of 

e act. 

Mr. McMILLIN. And it was made, as I now remember, in the 
same year, after tho of the act, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is not the testimony. 

Mr. McMILLIN. It is the fact, whether it is the testimony or not. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, can not we have a vote upon this 
paragraph now ? 

Mr. MILLS. I want to ask the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
BUCHANAN] a question which he ought to be able to answer. I want 
to ask him whether there was a reduction of the wages of workmen in 
Trenton in this industry after the passage of the tariff act of 1883? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. I will say to the gentleman that 
I can not tell him that in specific terms. The most of our people are 
paid by the piece, and there was a difficulty about the sizes as well as 
rates, and I am not informed as to the terms of settlement nor as to the 
merits of the controversy as to thesizes, the men claiming that the new 
sizes entailed more work and the proprietors claiming that they did not, 

For this reason I am not able to give him the information specifically, 
but I have always understood the claim of the men to be that there 
was a reduction. I can tell him, however, that under the act of 1883 
the duty on coverings was removed and the rate on goods was in- 
creased, but it was held at the Treasury Department that that part of 
the act which took away the duty on coverings went into effect some 
months before the other portion of it which made the increase of duties, 
and the result was that during that period we hadan extra two mill- 
ions and odd of foreign-made goods poured in upon us, and some of 
our factories stopped and some of them went on half time because of 
that eircumstance. 

Mr. MILLS. I just wanted to get at the fact as to the reduction. 
My friend from Wisconsin stated 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. And I will tell the gentleman 
another thing, that under the act of 1883, when there was a difference 
of opinion between the proprietors and the men as to the amount of 
Tage, the proprietors offered the men the English wage with the duty 
added, and they refused to take it. I have the correspondence at m 
home. Butas to the feeling between the employer and the employ: 
in my city, I will say that I have in my hands a fair illustration, copied 
from the Potter’s Journal, the official paper of the workmen in my city, 
which I will have put in theRecorp. Has the gentleman got all the 
information he desires? 

The extract from the Potter’s Journal is as follows: 


AN ENJOYABLE EVENT—PRESIDENT BURGESS GIVES A FAREWELL SOCIABLE TO 
HIS POTTERY EMPLO HR ADDRESS OF SECRETARY NICHOLS, 


rA very pleasant event took 5 wa 1 an = 5 
ottery pany, occasion y the giv: y n. m Burgess, the 
president, of a farewell sociable to the employés of the company previous to 


his departure for England. The affair was a very enjoyable one throughout 
and, just as the poe. m was about to commence, the employés —.— Mr. 
Burgess with a handsome set of engrossed resolutions. The 2 tion was 
. 8 I. eg ~ and was a complete 
surprise, and was feelingly acce; y Mr. Burgess in a 3 
Mr. J. A. Campbell was then pa par Gah and made a few witty remarks. A 
collation was served, which, with dancing, brought a very enjoyable and long 
to be a oe toa 3 
peasy ols’s speech of prese 

Hon. William Burgess and employés of the International Pottery Company, 
the committee on resolutions requested me to make a few remarks to Mr. Bure 
gess upon this occasion, but before doing so I would like to say a few words to 
the employés of the company. Quite a number nt have been in the em- 
ploy of the International Pottery Company steadily since it came into the hands 
of its present owners, but the greater number of you have not been in its em- 
ploy for so long a time, and for the information of these I will, with your kind 
permission, give a brief history of this pottery since 1879, when its present o 
assumed control of its management, and to show what has been done for it 
you under the able direction and 5 of its president, Mr. William Bur- 
gess, assisted by Mr. J. A. Camp , the treasurer of the company. 

“Some ten years and a half ago two gentlemen from New York, then en- 
gaged in the importing and jobbing of earthenware. sought a new outlet for 
their enterprise, and, believing that the manufacture of pottery ware in Am: 
was destined in time to drive out or stop the importation of fore ware, vis- 
ited Trenton, then known as“ the Staffordshire of America,” and being favor- 
ably impressed with its location and convenience for the business, and fini 
the International Pottery Company, then agen oe? sn and equipped for 
business in a convenient and central location, pu: the property. It wasan 
old 3223 with but four kilns, with new, young, and inexperienced men at 
the business, but they were possessed of capital, brains, energy, and grit, and 
at the start proposed to learn the business and shove the old plant to the front 
rank of American potteries. 

How well this has been accomplished the new, handsome, and commodious 
buildings, kilns, and improved machinery, steam heating and drying will bear 
witness, without words of mine. With this increase in size of pont more work- 
men have been found places for. In 1879-80, the first year of ius existence, less 
than 100 persons, male and female, were employed. In the year 1889, the num- 
ber reached 225, with a pa- roll the first year of $23,000 to the sum of $80,000 in 
in the year 1889—this amount exclusive of the counting-room—m: ga d 
total of $713,000 paid to its operatives and others employed upon the wor! 

It also has shown rapid strides in the general excellence of its white and 
decorated wares, introduced by the restless energy of its officers into every 
State and Territory of this great Republic. And now, toadd a further crown of 
glory to the old international, to which we all do feel attached, its honored and 
worthy president has been sel by our Government, by request of the pot- 
tery industry of this country, to represent this glorious union of States in the 
great Staffordshire district of Great Britain, there to still further serve this and 
all other American potteries, by looking after the importation of English wares, 
where his ability, knowledge of the business, and sterling integrity will enable 
him in his position as consul of the United States to see that all goods sent to 
this country are correctly invoiced, so that the duties levied by this Govern- 
ment will be properly collected. 

It is, therefore, Mr. Burgess, my pleasure, and the pleasure ofall the employés 
of this company, upon the eve of your departure from us for a time, to present 
you this handsomely sgn goo copy of a set of resolutions adopted in this pot- 
tery, as an expression of the kindly feeling we all have towards you, an appre- 
ciation of your sterling worth, honorable — and of the kind and courte- 
ous treatment all have received at your hands while an employer and officer over 
us. And while we regret that the acceptance of the position conferred by our 
Government will place the Atlantic Ocean between us, and 3 vour active 

icipation in the duties of your office here, we trust that testimoniul will 
in your absence keep green in your heart the kindly wishes and good fee 
we all have towards you, and we desire you to feel in your absence, so far as it 
lies in our power, we will use every effort to have the affaira of this pottery in 
as good shape and condition upon your return as you now leave it. 

We therefore wish vou, your estimable wife, and interesting children God- 

upon your voyage and improved health in your new home, And wh 
in the providence of the Almighty, you are permitted to return to the land 
your birth and family associations, you may be better Americans, if it be possible, 


ntation was as follows: 


from your residence abroad. We all hope to live to welcome you back with far 
more pleasure than it is possible to express as we bid you good-bye.” 

The committee on resolutions was as follows: I. H. Nichols, ; John 
W. Wigiey, chairman; I. W. Nichols, jr,, treasurer; I. H. Nichols, mund 
Davis, Daniel Meleff, H. P. Coulter, I. W. Nichols, jr., J. W. Wigley, Thomas 

unell. 


The resolutions set forth that the employés desired to express in a suitable 
manner their appreciation of the business capacity and general worth of their 
president, Hon. William Bu „and spoke in feeling terms of the harmonious 
relations that had always existed between them. The engrossing of these reso- 
lutions is something elaborate and unique. The lettering is done in a multi- 
tude of varied forms; symbolic and heraldic designs are abundant; a view of 


the pottery apponit in the center is a likeness of Consul Burgess. en- 
grossing was done at Professor Rider’s Trenton Business College, and is univer- 
y admired. 


Mr. MILLS. My friend from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FoLLETTE] stated 
that there was no reduction at all after the passage of the tariff act of 
1883. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Oh, no. The gentleman misunderstood me. 
I stated that there was a reduction in 1885, and I stated how it was 
made, and if the gentleman will permit me I will read five or six 
lines from the testimony of ex-Congressman Brewer, whose word, I 
think, will not be doubted by any gentleman who knows him. Re- 
ferring to a question previously asked of another witness by Mr. CAR- 
LISLE, I read from Mr. Brewer’s testimony. 

The question was asked as to the reduction of wages in 1885. There wasa 
slight reduction on a small line of . The men conceded a reduction of 5 
pat cent. They did it voluntarily. In fact we left the whole matter to Powderly, 

all the other lines there has been in the past five years an increase in wages 
of 20 to 50 per cent., and many of the men are making more wages than they 
did previous to 1883. Every time a new shape was brought ont we have con- 
ceded = advance. Sometimes we have conceded an advance as high as 100 
per cent. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Then what is the necessity of in- 
aning the rates if you can increase wages so rapidly under the exist- 
ing law? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Because, I will say to my friend, the importa- 
tions coming in warrant it. Take the lineof plain white ware referred 
to by my friend from Minnesota [Mr. DUNNELL] a moment ago. In 


the last three years we have imported nearly $3,000,000 worth of plain 
white ware, which means that we have imported nearly $3,000,000 
worth of labor into this country at foreign rates of wages. 

[Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana, withholds his remarks for revision. See 
Appendix. ] 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. MCMILLIN, 
there were—ayes 44, noes 67. 


Mr. McMILLIN. I call for tellers. 
Tellers were ordered; and Mr. MCMILLIN and Mr. MCKINLEY were 


The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 50, 
noes 80. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

. Mr. MCMILLIN. I move to amend by striking out 55 in line 
13 and inserting ‘*50,’’ so as to make the duty 50 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. Chairman, it will be remembered the gentleman from Ohio has 
admitted that the bill which has been sent to the Senate increases the 
rate of duty 4 or 5 per cent. He also made the point that the para- 

to which I offered my previous amendment covered the finer 

of goods, goods not in general use. This paragraph relates to 
the ordinary grades; and while the reduction proposed by my amend- 
ment is not that which should be made nor thatto which the users of 
these goods are entitled, I have offered the amendment in order to 
determine whether the gentleman from Ohio has resolved, and is going 
to carry out that resolution, that there shall be an increase of this rate, 
although according to the schedules which have been sent forth to the 
country there is to be no increase. This amendment proposes simply 
the amount of duty which will be paid under the bill already sent to 
the Senate. Iam to prevent any increase of taxation on this 
class of goods which are in general use. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ohio states that 
the increase on this class of according to the best estimate which 
can be made, will be about 5 per cent. In the report of the Tariff 
Commission of 1882, volume 1, page 760, is a table furnished to that 
commission by Mr. Wright, of Philadelphia, showing upon actual ship- 
ments the exact amount of the increased cost of wares by reason of 
packages, inland freight, insurance, interest, ete. Ofcourse on the higher 
class of goods, the very expensive goods, the decorated china and the fin- 
est qualities of plain earthenware, which approach in cost, I believe, 
the decorated china, the increased duty amounts to very little, 

But those are not the wares which are used by the common people. 
On the cheaper classes of ware the cost of the cost of freight, 
the cost of straw is just the same; sothat, while upon one quality of 
ware the increased duty might be only 5 per cent., upon the other 

ty of wareit may run up fo 50 per cent., the difference arising from 
erence of valuation. Therefore, when I stated that the increase was 
from 10 to 50 per cent. my statement included the different grades. 
On the finer and more expensive qualities of ware the increase would 
probably not be over 5 to 10 per cent.; but on grades of ware 
the duties on packages and inland freight amount to more than the 
cost of the ware. Consequently, the restoration of this duty will amount 
to a discrimination against the poorman. Itis the very same 
of discrimination which runs all through this bill and through every 
tariff bill that has been framed and by the other side of the 
House. It is a discrimination against the lower grades of goods, not only 
in earthenware, but in woolen goods, in cotton goods, in everything. 

Why is it? Because the great body of the consumers are the masses 
ef the people. They consume the common grades of goods; and the 
burden of taxation and the profit of the manufacturer is therefore laid 
upon while the consumers of the finer qualities of goods are 
searcely touched by any of these bills. 

Here is the table to which I have referred: 

A.—Calculations on one hundred crates earthenware, being a fair average of the 
goods as imported. 


Amount. | Per cent. 


[Same assortment as on B.] 


If bought in 1882 under a 40 per cent. tariff they net the 
manufacturer „é¶] „ ae 


Tariff protection: 
Total cost of goods on shipboard . .. 
TTT—TF——————— Ug anesson 


Duty, 40 per cent . — — — 
Gustoms fees, entry, oaths, and brokers, 30 cents per 
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The inland manufacturers are still further protected by railroad freight and 
The price-list discount reduced 


gross has been advanced and the 
sinee the tariff was 24 per cent, 


B.—One hundred crates same goods, 
[Same assortment, ete., as on A.] 

in 1857 to 1831, under a 24 cent, tariff, they would have net- 
i per ey 


ted foreign man E — E 0h, OO 
a z 
Pac! straw $259 
Inland freight, ship; charges, eto. 156 
Marine insurance, 69 
Interest, ninety days, on 88.000. = 45 
Ocean freight, by sail, 5,500, at 7s. and 5 per cent 243 5 
Total cost of goods on ship ————— sens: — 2849 
EE —————T——— nea 73 

3,022 

— 

( ——T—TPTPT— ̃ ⁵˙— ˙ A d 
Customs fees, entry, oaths, and broker's fees, 30 cents per package. 30 rs 
Total cost under 24 per cent. tariff at seaboard ...cceeeseere. ae | | 


C.—Calculation showing what would be duty 
proposed : 


Cost of goods at foreign market. . reesen 
Geographical protection : 
— 2 28 28. 
n freight, eto. . 
M insurance, es, 
Interest, thirty days, on $3,600, 
freight, 5,500 10s, 
Tariff protection: 


eee eee 


Proposed duty, 30 —— ——ͤ— ———— dances! 
Customs fees, 


eee eee 


Total cost and protection 


—— — 


Under 24 per cent. tariff, foreign manufacturers netted $2,534. To- day, under 
prens Poet they would cost here, duty paid, $5,589, being an advance of, say, 

* present tariff they would cost, say, $4,990, being an advance of 96 per 
cen 

You may run all through the different grades of wares and you will 
find that the excessive taxation which will be restored upon the com- 
mon grades of goods by the administrative bill now pending will amount 
to from 30 to 80 per cent., not 5 per cent. 

Mr. SHIVELY. The lower the price the higher the duty. x 

Mr. BYNUM. The lower the price the higher, of course, is the per- 
eentage of duty. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. MCMILLIN, it 
was rejected. 

Mr, OUTHWAITE, I move, in line 21, to strike out sixty and 
insert fifty. 

I should like to see even a greater reduction, Mr. Chairman, in this 
kind of ware, not because it is used more generally by the masses of 
the people alone, but because of the fact that it seems to me the time 
has now come when we may expect in the legislation of this country 
some relief from these heavy burdens of taxation. And for good and 
sufficient reasons it seems to me that we might indulge in expec- 
tation. We might have expected, for instance, that the Committee 
on Ways and Means would find some satisfactory reason to reduce the 
taxon wares of this kind, at least, if they had gone no further. But in- 
stead of that they have increased them already virtually in the admin- 
istrative bill by quite a large percentage. 

But the reason to which I wish to call attention specially now, and 
which seems a sufficient reason to ask a reduction, is because of the fact 
that the raw material of which this class of is made has been re- 
duced since 1883 about 50 per cent. The clay of which it is made is 
found in this country in inexhaustible quantities. It is found in sev- 
eral States of the Union; and there is in this hearing before the Ways 
and Means Committee the amplest kind of evidence sufficient and strong 
enough to convince any reasonable person that the clays of Missouri are 
of a superior quality to those imported from abroad. 

On page 1324 of these hearings, I find in thestatement of Mr. Kimes, 
to which I referred a few moments ago—and who was interested par- 
ticularly before the committee in endeavoring to get an increase upon 
his clay of $2per ton—I find this statement. First let me say there 
appears a table which is given showing the prices of this clay from the 
years 1880 to 1889. Then this summary is given by Mr. Kimes: 


During the above period the price of American wrought or washed china clay 
— eed from an average of $14 per ton in 1883 to an average of $10 per ton 
in E 


This, Mr. Chairman, was when he was laboring for an increased duty 


of $2 per ton, as I have said; but following this I find he says that the 
imported clay which cost the manufacturers $9.56 a ton in 1883 was 
produced by them last year at $5.16. Yon see the general average is 
a reduction of more than 50 per cent. on the price of the raw material. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Can the gentleman state what is the cost of the 
finished product of this industry as compared with the raw material 
which enters into it? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Ido not know that I could state the percent- 


e. 
ie BOUTELLE. But is not the cost of the raw material a very 
slight percentage of the total cost? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Ido not know that itis a slight percentage. 
I know that it is quite an item. 

Mr. BOUTELLE, But do you think that it is much more than 1 or 
2 per cent, ? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I have no doubt it is over 20 per cent. 

Mr. ADAMS. On page 455 of the Hearings before the committee, 
the gentleman will find that 90 per cent. is given as the cost of labor. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. That is including the cost of the labor of get- 
ting out this clay? 

Mr. ADAMS. If the gentleman will look on that page he will find 
what I mean. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I know what you mean; but that 90 per cent. 
must include the entire labor, getting out the raw material, refining 
it, preparing it, ete. But the labor cost of getting out the raw mate- 
rial is shown by Mr. Kimes to be about $4 per ton. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Does not the gentleman know 
that $12 worth of clay will make $500 worth of fine ware? 

Mr, OUTHWAITE. No, sir, I do not know anything of the kind. 
Besides, I am talking of common stoneware, earthen and crockery 


Ware. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Then you had better be advised 
of the fact before you undertake to settle this question. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Does the gentleman from Ohio object to learning 
that, if it is a fact? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. No, sir, Ido not object to learning it; but I 
do object to taking everything asa fact which is put forward by gentle- 
men who are interested in this special industry without more satisfac- 
tory proof. . 

As. SHIVELY. Do you think it is necessary to know all about the 
pottery business to be a statesman? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I do not think it is necessary to know all about 
it to be able to appreciate the fact that it can be reduced 10 per cent. 
without injury to the industry itself, and that such a reduction will be 
agreat benefit to the great masses of the people. 

Flere the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. GEAR. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say afew words on this point. 
I investigated the question of the cost of this material somewhat my- 
self, and I find that the cost of this clay varies from $12 to $21 a ton, 
according to the quality. I find that while we have had a protective 
tariff on these goods, practically a high tariff according to the rate of 
60 per cent., yet the price of the ware has been steadily going down 
and down in the markets of this country. I happen to have a bill at 
hand now which was purchased thirty years ago, embracing a lot of 
this character of ware, the aggregate cost of which is $310, and I can 
duplicate the same ware now for $225, being a reduction of 29 per cent. 
to the consumer. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Is it not true that prices have gone down in 
free-trade countries and in all the countries of the world in fact, just 
as well as the United States? 

Mr. GEAR. No; not in this particular instance. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. How can the manufacturer of foreign pottery 
compete with us? 

Mr. GEAR. The establishment of this industry has caused the Eng- 
lish and German potters to decline their prices, and as a consequence 
the American consumer gets the benefit. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Is this the only market that the German and 
the English producers of pottery have? 

Mr. GEAR. Not the only market, but the best market. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. And the largest market. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. It is neither the largest nor the best. 

Mr. GEAR. I find that in a large percentage of the ware made in 
New England and New Jersey and Ohio the rates to the consumer are 
far lower than they formerly were. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. That is true of all other imported articles in 
this country. 

Mr. GEAR. We find the American home market, and that while 
this bill in presenting the present law is mostly for a corrective pur- 
pose, it is for the purpose of obtaining the additional benefit of this 
market to the extent of $6,000,000 a year on goods imported into this 
country to-day. That is a very desirable thing, not only in the interest 
of the manufacturer, but more in the interest of the labor of this country 
on an article which has to be handled from thirty-five toone hundred and 
thirty-five times before it is packed and turned over to the merchant 
for sale to the consumer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on this amendment is exhausted. 


the maintenance of the present rates of duty on the po schedule, 
but that in connection with the i ve bill already passed it 
is an increase upon rates which are now so high that the gentleman 


which ought to be satis- 
factory to the manufacturer of pottery, and I doubt not to the work- 
men in the potteries. What possible excuse can there be for imposing 
an additional tax on the consumers of this common convenience of life. 
There can be but one object in view, and that is the object stated by 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GEAR] and the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. MCKINLEY], and that is to give to the American manufacturer 
absolute control of the American market. 

Now, sir, Senator SHERMAN, in 1883,,in defense of the protective 
policy, said: 

The measure of protection should extend so far as to create competition, not 
to create home monopoly. 

You have a measure that extends to thecreation of competition. You 
have an advantage which enables you to make 20 per cent. advance on 
the home market in seven years. You have an advantage that has en- 
abled you to raise the wages of the laborer from 20 to 25 per cent. on 
your own statement, and you make a demand for in advantages 
to give you entire control of the market. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

In other words, you are preparing the way for the formation of that 
pottery trust with which we were menaceda few months ago, and when 
you mare control of the home market you will have your pottery trust 
form 

But, Mr. Chairman, the greatest wrong to the consumers of pottery 
in this country, the greatest wrong to the people of this country gen- 
erally, is not in the mere advance of 5 or 10 per cent. that you are impos- 
ing upon them, but in the steady, resistless sweep of your tariff bill 
in shutting them out from their foreign markets. The gentleman from 
Ohio made a great deal in his speech the other day of the duties shut- 
ting out $25,000,000 of Canadian farm products. 

If he examined the report he would find that we are selling to the 
Canadians just as many farm productsas we are buying from them, but 
when he raises the dutiesso as to shutout the Canadian farm products 
he will shut in the products that we are selling to them, and the statis- 
ties of our own Treasury Department show that, so faras the balance of 
trade is concerned, about which we hear so much wild talk in this de- 
bate, it was tifteen millions to our advantage in the trade with the Do- 
minion of Canada last year. 

Now, sir, I say under these circumstances there is no possible excuse 
for these increases except the insatiate greed of parties that once get a 
taste of Treasury pap to get more at every possible opportunity. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side and cries f Read !” Read!“ 

The question was put on the amendment;and the Chairman an- 
nounced that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 47, noes 83. 

Mr. BYNUM. I move to strike out “‘fifty-five’’ andinsert ‘‘ forty- 
five’’ in line 23 of the paragraph, and desire to be heard upon that. 

This question, I have stated, was fully investigated by the Tariff Com- 
mission in 1883, and a number of manufacturers and wholesale men 
came and presented all the facts in order to eee ee the in- 
ſormation that was necessary to frame the bill covering this class of 
ware. Mr. Thomas C. Smith, of Greenpoint, N. V., a manufacturer of 
porcelain, appeared before the commission, and here is what he said in 
regard to the duty upon china: 

The present duty of 45 per cent. on white china should not be altered, as it is 
preferable to have a low and permanent rate of duty than a 


temporary h 
rate of duty with the certain prospect of a lowering of that high rate of duty in 
a few years and again agitating this question. Th nt rate, with the full 


intent of the law properly executed as regards the classification of and 
goods honestly invoiced, is sufficient to enable the manufacturer in this country 
to compete with imported goods by the further application of anda 


constant effort to lessen the cost of production. 


Then he goes on to make an argument in favor of the protection of 
the wage-workers. Now, Mr. Chairman, when a manufacturer appears 
before a committee or a commission and states that 45 per cent. upon 
the common grades of china is ample duty, and that it is better to have 
a regular, permanent rate of duty than to have a fluctuating one, and 
when he goes further and states that on the higher grades of china 60 
per cent. duty is ample, I would like to know why it is that, accord- 
ing to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY], this duty has been 
or will be increased 5 per cent. without a request on the part of the 
manufacturers and without the labor of the country having been heard 
to protest against it. 

On the subject of labor, Mr. Chairman, the figures that have been 
given here are the figures taken during the war or just after its close, 
when wages in Europe were upon a gold basis and wages in this country 


$ 
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were upon our currency basis. When gentlemen say there is a differ- 
ence of 100 per cent. or 115 per cent. between our wages and E 

wages, that statement does not convey an intelligent or correct idea of 
the advantages and disadvantages that exist in the one case and in the 
other, Wherever the duty is fixed by law so as to exceed the entire cost 
of the labor, it makes no difference whether our wages are a thousand 
or five thousand per cent. more than Euro When you give 
to the manufacturers 60 per cent. of protection and the labor cost of 
the production of his article is only 40 per cent., you have paid him for 
the entire amount of his labor and 20 per cent. more than the entire 
amount, and in such a case it is not necessary to stop to compare the 
rates of wages prevailing in this and in other countries. 

So in this schedule they have given the American manufacturer more 
than the entire labor cost of his product, and if you will go to these 
great corporations that are engaged in this business you will find them, 
as I am informed, like the insurance companies, with a president of 
each company at a salary of from $7,000 to $10,000 a year, while the 
laborers are struggling in the mill for $1, $1.25, or $2 a day; you will 
find each company with a secretary at a salary of from $5,000 to $10,- 
000 a year; you will find each company with a treasurer at an enor- 
mous salary, and you will find, as I have been told, that these indus- 
tries which have started within the last few years have already paid 
back more than ten times over the entire capital invested in them at 
the beginning. 

The amendment was rejected—ayes 50, noes 62. 

Mr. BYNUM. I move to insert as an additional section following 
105 and before we proceed to 106, the paragraph which I send to the 
desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

White lain, white, or cream-colored, lustered or 
printed Dre pees dn: n — sponged, dipped, or edged ware, 35 per 
cent, ad valorem. 

Mr. BYNUM. I offer that amendment, because the classification 
takes these articles out of the two preceding classifications, which 
cover the decorated china and the plain chinaware at these enormously 
high rates of duty. Certainly there ought to be another paaa in this 
schedule, These cheap, common wares are found in the household of 
every workingman in the country, and there are consumed in the United 
States of this grade of goods three times the amount that are consumed 
of tin-plate. The enormous consumption of the common grades of 
earthenware makes it n , I think, that we should have another 
classification in order that these cheap wares shall come in at a lower 
rate of duty than either plain or decorated china. I submit this sched- 
ule, therefore, in good faith, and I believe it ought to be adopted in 
justice to the people of the country, while at the same time it will do 
entire justice to the manufacturers, 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to strike out the last word of the amend- 
ment. The honorable gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] has 
stated that the object ofthese increased duties is not to benefit the manu- 
facturer, but to benefit the workingman. It has been shown by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. WASHINGTON] that the wages paid in 
this class of business amounts to only 41 per cent. of the cost of manu- 
facture. Therefore, if this rate of duty is intended for the benefit of 
the workingman, I hope our friends will not insist upon a greater rate 
of taxes upon this article than is required by the wages paid to labor, 
especially upon the class of articles referred to by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Bynum], articles which are used by the masses of the 

ple. 

8 has been made to the great amount of wages paid to labor 
in this industry. If gentlemen will look at the census of 1880, they 
will find that the whole amount of wages paid in the stoneware, glass- 
ware, and earthenware industries was $3,279,000. The total number 
of persons engaged in these industries was 8,449, which shows that the 
average annual wages of the employés in this industry are only $387, or 
$32.25 per month, That is the average rate of wages that the men get 
who are e in making this class of goods. 

Mr. BURROWS. Does the gentleman know what was paid in wages 
in the pottery industry alone in 1889? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do not. No doubt it was much greater, but it 
will probably show the same relatively low rate of wages. 

Mr. BURROWS. Six and a quarter million dollars were paid in 
wages in that industry last year. 

r. SPRINGER. That goes to show that in the last nine years the 
industry has increased 100 per cent. in the amount of wages paid and 
intheamountof theoutput, Therefore, we have here an industry that 
seems to be prospering; yet gentlemen come in and insist upon largely 
increasing the protection which the tariff now gives and has given dur- 
ing the past nine years. I desire to call attention to the fact that this 
pro increase of duties is not for the benefit of the workingman. 

Gentlemen have stated that it was to enable our manufacturers to 
pay high wages; that we paid higher wages in this country than are 

d in any other, and that our manufacturers are enabled to pay these 
Bigh wages by reason of the protection upon articles they manufacture, 
I desire to call attention to the fact that in Germany—a protection 
country—only one-half the rate of wages is paid in this class of busi- 
ness that is paid in England, where all these goods are made on a free- 


trade basis, and without any protection whatever; so that if it is pro- 


tection that increases the in this country, what is it that makes 
es less in Germany than in England? 
lere the hammer fell. ] 


Mr. BURROWS. I merely wish to present, to be printed in the 
RECORD, a statement of the president of the Wheeling Pottery Com- 
pany showing the progress and development of the pottery industry, 
the importations, the rate of wages, etc. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Let it be read now from the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. BURROWS. It wonld take toolong. The gentleman can see 
it in the morning. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will look at it now, and will hand it to the Re- 


porter. 
The statement submitted by Mr. BURROWS is as follows: 
STATISTICS ON POTTERY INDUSTRY. 


To write the early history of the pottery industry of the United States would 
be to record many failures and few successes. 

The business only became s practical and commercial success about 1963, and 
many have been the obstacles since that date that the successful potter has had to 
surmount, no other manufacturing business requiring the technical and artistic 
knowledge and watchful care in its innumerable and delicate processes like that 
of the potter. Therefore it should have the highest rate of protection accord 
inte industry. The following table will indicate its growth in 

n ates: 


TABLE A. 


Number of potterles in United 
States Nes 80 


Number of 

or ovens 401 
Number of decorating kilns 

or potteries . None. 26 188 
oo invested «| $1,020, 000. 00 076, 000. 00 fe. 597, 857 
Value of produ «| $1, 180, 000, a 299, 140, 00 10, 389, 910 
3 paid for wages on 80 

„ ssosso| cossecopasen|auvepepresoosesesasesce 224 
Numberofemployés engaged |... i 10 900 
Proportion of men employed |... 80 per cent. 
Proportion of women an d 

NAA 80 per cent. 

Proportion of boys . 20 per cent. 
Per cent. of wages to sales . 60 per cent, 
Per cent, of decorated wares 

Sold. . * 50 per cent, 
Per cent. 50 per cent, 


The above estimates for 1889 were made by taking last year’s business of the 
Wheeling pottery, which has been in operation since 1880 (our New La Belle 
work not being in full operation). Our product consists of tine china 


and white granite ware, decorated and plain white. This factory has seven 
large kilns and five decorating kilns, and I believe is a fair Ere, G 
mate the product of the entire factories of the United States by. 


rd to esti- 


Wages pa 109, 
Number of 8 men, women, boys, and girls... as 
Average weekly earnings, men, women, boys, and girls. . eee, $8.05 


(Estimating forty-six weeks in a year.) 

The estimates for 1882 are taken from Tariff Commission reports, page 613, 
J. H. Brewer's testimony. 

We find ae ees of wages to value of product has advanced from 45 

r cent, in 1882 to 60 percent. in 1889. This is not owing to an advancein wages, 

ut is due to reduction in the selling price of the product and large increase in 
the salesof decorated ware, in which labor enters in much 2 proportion 
to materials, This also explains the in number of females employed, 
who find appropriate and desirable employment for their sex. 

Below we present a table of imports from 1874 to 1879, which was carefully 
compiled by Mr, Loren Blodgett: © a 

ABLE B. z 


We imported during the fiscal year— 


$054,965 | $4,441, 22 
718,156 | 4.2 
668,513 | 3,772,124 
637,485 | 3, 996, 737 
813,850 4. 178,088 

1,188,147 | 5,760, 1 
1,626,112 | 6,726, 
2,075,707 | 7,128, 
271 | 8, 864, 
2,771, 4, 954, 
2,828,358 | 4, 857, 
bia EA 
4, 1 6, 410, 
4,247,001 | 6,476, 


By taking the imports for 1888-89, as shown by this table 
and adding thereto the amount of duty paid thereon, nam 


2 ecorated) at 60 per dent. . . . ... . . . 2,548, 
$2,229,198 (white) at 55 per Cent . . . e. rasoen . 1,226, 
Total amount of imports with duty added. 3 e, 10, 280, 


ET eras A ý 5 = 
ag eo Ses ae EL eS 


1890. 
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We will now endeavor to discover what was by the sy S manufacturer 
for labor in producing this amount of goods. only official tables we have at 
SR Soper Ra metas eat 

‘unstn n; |, page whe 8! wages are per cen 
of the selling price of goods in ‘Staffordshire ries, which figures we will 
use, although we know this estimate is too high: 


Value of imports in 1889 (f. e., selling price in England) . . .. —.— $6, 476,199 

ZE 

47} per cent. being for labor, shows the amount of wages to he. 3,076, 194 
To which we will add the whole tariff paid to the United States as 

above, in Table B. 5 5 MSA 8,774, 258 


Total paid for wages in England and duties to United States., 6,850, 452 


We refer to Table A, where it will be found the sales of American wares for 
1889 were $10,389,910, being practically the same as the foreign imports with the 
duty added thereto, To make this $10,389,910 there was paid to the American 
operators on the potteries for wages $6,263,224, leaving only $587,228 to partially 
make the great difference in cost of materials, such as china clays, bear- 
ing a duty of 60 per cent.; boracic acid, 100 per cent., and other articles too nu- 
merous to mention, extra cost of plant, etc. We believe in protecting for their 
fullest development in our own country all the materials used in our manu- 
facture, and we further believe that the tariff should be higher on our highly 
finished produet than upon the material of which it is composed. 

This additional fact should not be lost sight of, that these comparisons (of 
wages) have been made with our old competitors, the English manutacturers, 
who pay 9 334 per cent. more wages than the French and 50 per 
cent, more than the German or Austrian, our present most ve rivals, 
These countries formerly were not considered in our estimate of probable com- 
petition, but are now furnishing about one-half of the total imports, 

Ita rs that Austria, which sent nothing previous to 1879, now sends nearly 
$500,000 yearly of decorated goote; Germany, $600,000; France, $900,000; Eng- 
land $2,000,000; Ja , $175,000, This new exigency confronts us and should be 
carefull considered and given due weight by our legislators in fixing a safo 
rate of duties. 

The extraordinary development of pottery manufacture in this country, and 
the consequent e with wares of foreign make since 1863, has reduced 
the cost of plain white wares to the American consumer, as shown by the Taritf 
Commission report, page 627 to 631, from 1852 to 1882 as f 
1852, Assorted crate of ware was sold for 
1864. Same assorted crate of ware was sold 
1872. Same assorted crate of ware was sold for.. 
1875. Same assorted crate of ware was sold for.. 
1877. Same assorted crate of ware was sold for.. 
1882. Same assorted crate of ware was sold for..... 2 
1890. Same assorted crate of ware is now sold for. .. eee 46. 30 


Decorated wares axe so various in design, owing to rapidly changing fashion, 
that it is almost impossible to find parallel cases forcomparison, We believe, 
howerer, that no one will doubt the assertion that the selling prices were from 
50 to 100 per cent. higher in 1882 than they are now in 1890. A surprising lesson 
upon protection seems to be presented by the above table of prices. In 1852, 
with a 24 per cent. revenue tariff and no domestic manufactures, an assorted 
crate of white wares sold at $95.30. In 1890, with a 55 per cent. tariff and do- 
mestic a, the same assorted crate of white ware is selling for 816.30. 

Respectfull 


y submitted, 
HOMER LAUGHLIN. 
E. M. PEARSON, 
President of the Wheeling Pottery Company, Wheeling, W. Va, 

Wasurxaron, D. O., April 14, 1890. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Mr. Chairman, as I stated some time ago, I 
make my protest against this china and glass schedule at the request 
and solicitation of constituents who are engaged in the business of im- 
porting and selling this line of goods. Their trade and prosperity de- 

d entirely on the ability of the laboring men to pay the prices asked. 
early all the arguments that have been made in support of this bill 
have been based on the idea that it protects the American manufact- 
urer and suppresses, or, to use a favorite expression on the other side, 
„checks trade. I maintain that the importer and business man has 
some rights which Congress should respect. He ought not to be legis- 
lated out of existence. 
If he is crushed, what is to become of his clerks, his draymen, his 


‘ollows: 


porters, and not only all of his immediate employés, but of all the men’ 


who work at loading and unloading vessels, and who in one way or an- 
other are engaged in transporting the merchandise in which he trades? 
Are not these workingmen, whose wages and whose existence should be 
protected, or at least regarded, by any just tariff law? Sir, this bill is the 
culmination of the protection theory. It is its application to the point 
of absolute absurdity. It manifestly imposes duties no longer to pre- 
vent injurious competition, but it imposes duties to prohibit and de- 
stroy importation. It uses the taxing power no longer with any guise 
or pretense of raising revenue, but on the contrary throws off the mask 
rl raises tariff taxes so high as to reduce surplus revenue by stopping 
imports. 

n other words, instead of being a tariff for revenue with incidental 
protection, it is a tariff for protection with incidental, and I might well 
say accidental, revenue. Sir, when we get the duties so high that no 
products can come from abroad, what is the logical and only result ? 
Why, it follows that the foreign laborer, being unable to sell his prod- 
uct, must and will come here to sell his labor in the open, unprotected 
labor market in direct competition with those, native and foreign-born, 
who are already here. This will not alarm the protected manufacturer. 
Oh, no; it will be new grist come to his mill! 

Having the home market under his control he will reap higher profits. 
The greater the competition between laborers for work, the greater the 
number of laborers clamoring for the job, the lower the wages, No 
protected manufacturer, no matter how earnestly he may plead for pro- 
tection to the wage-earner on the floor of Congress, was ever yet known 
to bid against himself in the labor market and pay $1.25 per day when 
he could hire a man to do the same work for $1 per day. 
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Pass this bill, gentlemen, and it will not be long beſore you will have 
to face the problem of suppression of immigration. You cry out now 
“check imports;’’ are you ready to cry out check immigration?“ 
Dare you assume the rôle of the Know-Nothing party of old? 

Yet check imports” and you can not escape, dodge it as you may, 
its natural consequence, the stoppage of free immigration. 

Alas! to what desperate straits has the grand old party of lofty 
moral ideas’’ been driven, when, at the demand of the cormorants who 
now dominate it, the Ways and Means Committee report a bill the 
avowed purpose of which is to prohibit and destroy imports, and there- 
fore to annihilate the little foreign trade which is left us, and almost 
on the same day the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
brings in a bill proposing to give 30 cents per ton for every thousand 
miles sailed net ship flying the American flag. This is a subsidy; 
this is a gift absolute and outright from the Treasury, of the people’s 
money, and it is estimated that the sum required would reach six 
millions of dollars per annum. 

Now, sir, if the McKinley bill destroys our foreign trade and the 
Farquhar subsidy bill becomes a law we will have the strange and 
heretofore unheard-of spectacle of vessels being paid by the Govern- 
ment 30 cents per ton per thousand miles to sail empty—absolutel 
empty—save, perhaps, with sand for ballast, from port to port. W. 
might we pause and ask whither will the blind fetich worship of this 
protective fallacy lead us? 

But, sir, to return to the topic from which I have for the moment 
strayed. I stated that Ispoke voicing the protests of merchants in my 
Congressional district. I hold in my hand a letter which came to me 


signed by three of the largest firms in Nashville, Tenn. I will read it: 


NASHVILLE, TENN., May 1, 1890. 
Dear Sir: In all our business experience we have not had occasion until re- 
cently to call on our member of Congress for anything, but lately it has been 
necessary for us to write to you and ask your influence on the proposed 
in the interstate-commerce law; and once again we have to call on you and 
urgently request that you may do something to defeat the proposed exorbitant 
duty on pottery and glassware, as per attached sheet. 


Yours truly, 
JOHNSON & MURDOCK, - 
HOUSTON, BRIDGES & 00, 
JOHN DUFF, 
Hon. J. E. WASHINGTON, 
Washington, D. C. 


In that sheet I find they say: x 

Below you will find a comparison of the effect which the bill before Con 
will have on pottery and glassware. If you are in favor of inflicting s im- 
positions upon the consumers of the country, pardon our troubling you with 
this document. If, however, you think the millions of consumers have any 
rights which the favored few should res give it your attention in Congress, 
and you can make no mistake as to the feelings of your constituents, 


At this point in my remarks, Mr. Chairman, I will print the entire 
table of duties as sent to me. It is as follows: 


Duty under Ms amis 
under e ni 
Description, Present ithe adminis-| trative 

. | trative bill, | new tariff 


Per cent. Per cent. 


5 to 7 inch opal globes, white. 77 
5 to 7 inch opal globes, fancy. 47} 
Student chimneys, common.. 77 
Student chimneys, crystal. 50} 
7-inch opal shades, common. 74 
7-inch opal shades, fancy. opr 48} 
10-inch opal shades, common. 56 
10-inch opal shades, decorated ....... 52 
10-inch opal shades, plated 47 


Tumblers, light. 
‘Tumblers, heavy 
Tumblers, etched. 
Siphons, plain . 
Siphons, etched. . 

Bohemian tumblers, plain. 
8 See: etche 
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S 


58 

58 

56 

53 

52 

67 

61 
Prisms, 3-inch U ps 53 
Silver vases. . . . 73 
Cold-decorated vases.. 65 
Alabaster vases. 56 
Eine vages . . f. e 56 170 
White English earthenware... 66} to 70 "s to 70 
Decorated English earthenw: 68 to 75 to 75 
White china, Bohemian... 70 70 
Decorated china, Bohemia: 75 to 80 75 to 80 
Thuringia china . 75 75 
Bisque figures. 71 7L 
Toy tea-sets..... .. 5 3 52 90 


Specific duty is calculated on the net 2 
on gross weight, respecting which the bill 
the rates, 


I have cited several of the most flagrant and unnecessary increases 
which it is proposed in this bill to make on the commonest article of 
china and glass ware. I find, in going further down the list, the com- 
mittee has not been satisfied with taxing those things which enter 
the consumption of adults and which are the necessaries of life; but it 
has even extended its remorseless hands so as to gather tribute from 


ht of poa Should it be collected 
indefinite, it would vastly increase 
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sucklings and babes—yea, from infants and children. This committee 


actually to increase the tariff on toy tea-sets, such as are 
beech a the holy Christmas-tide by fond parents to gladden the 
hearts of the little girls (God bless them!) in every family. 

On the little child’s tea-set the duty is to be increased from 35 to 90 

cent., nearly 300 per cent.—an enormous increase—and for whose 
Benefit? Surely not for the happiness of the child. Can it find any 
greater delight in setting its doll's table with a tea-set taxed 300 per 
cent.? Surely not for the father’s benefit. If he has scraped and saved 
for six months to make glad his little daughter’s heart with a new 
china toy tea-set will he be any happier or better when he finds that 
what he could buy last Christmas for $1 will cost him $3 next Christ- 
mas, and that for all this and for many other similar blessings he has 
to thank brother MCKINLEY’S tariff bill? 

Is it for the benefit of the laborer my good friends on the other side 
say that they tax the toy tea-sets of the poor laborer's child 90 per 
cent.? God forefend that the gentlemen on the other side should so 
harden their hearts in this insatiate greed for money as to turn a deaf 
ear to the pleadings of the little girls all over this land. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Why, sir, I find that not content with taxing tea-sets this veritable 
octopus of a bill has extended its tentacles of taxation even to the 
child’s toys, to dolls of every description. On these the tariff is fixed 
at 45 per cent., an increase of 10 per cent. over the present rate. Every 
little bisque china doll’s head with curls that gladdens the heart of 
infants is to be made to pay its part of the tribute to this great greedy 
giant of monopoly which holds its hand upon the throat of the laborers 
of this country. 

Sir, as Santa Claus is by many considered of foreign birth and by 
some is thought to have his residence and workshop somewhere among 
those Germans who are so skillful in devising and constructing dolls 
and of every description, I am astonished that I do not find some- 
where in the bill a prohibitory tariff laid on him. Indeed, if they could 
only catch and hold him long enough, I would be willing to swear they 
would lay a tax on him, reindeers, sled, and all. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. DOCKERY. I desire to submit a brief statement in this con- 
nection. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Let us vote on this paragraph and the gentleman 
can make his remarks after the next paragraph has been read. 

Mr. DOCKERY. My remarks will dovetail in here perhaps a little 
more a tely than they would upon the succeeding paragraph, 
for the reason that the question of wages of labor has been brought 
somewhat pea into the controversy touching the schedule un- 
der consideration, is induces me, Mr. , to review some- 
what the increase that has been made in the wages of labor in this 
country as compared with the products of labor under a protective 


stem. 

I find that in 1850 the average wages paid each laborer in our pro- 
tected industries was $244, while his products were valued at $1,063. 
In 1860 the average wages paid were $288, while the value of the prod- 
uct was $1,438. In 1870 the average wage was $377 and the value of 
the product $2,060. In 1880 the average wage paid to each laborer in 
the protected industries of the United States was $305, while the 
yalue of his product was estimated at $2,047. 

` So, Mr. Chairman, we have the result, so fur as the wages of labor are 
concerned, in this and other schedules, that the productive capacity of 
laborers in protected industries during twenty years of protection has 
increased from $1,063 to $2,047, or 92 per cent., while wages have in- 
creased only from $244 to $305, or but 23 per cent, e beggarly 
increase of only 23 per cent. in the wages of labor whilst at the same 
time there has been 92 per cent. increase in the value of the products 
of labor! 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I desire to emphasize the statement made yes- 
terday by the gentleman from Ohio Par. BUTTERWORTH] as to the 
nationality of protected labor. Who, then, are the laborers in pro- 
tected industries? According to the census of 1880 there were then— 
and I imagine the proportion is much larger now—but at that time of 
the men employed in protected industries 819,069, or 38 per cent. of 
the entire number, were foreigners, many of them imported under con- 
tract. And these, Mr. Chairman, are Tema saoe you proposo to 

tect, or rather you pro to protect their employers by advancing 
the rates of duty on measly ail of these schedules. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM]. 

The question being taken, theamendment wasrejected; there being— 
ayes 50, noes 67. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I offer the amendment I send to 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. The effect of the amendment, Mr. 


Chairman, is simply to retain the existing rates on this schedule of ar- 
ticles. We have heard, as I said a few moments ago, that our indus- 
tries are prospering under the present tariff, and this amendment main- 
tains the status quo without changing anything or doing any injustice 
to anybody. I think, therefore, it ought to be adopted. 

I wish to call the attention of the committee to a statement just 
made by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows], which I will 
not controvert, but will accept—I do not know whether itis correct or 
not, but I will accept it as correct—which statement is that the wages 
paid in this line of industry in the United States last year amounted 
to $6,000,000. Put that with the statement of the chairman of the 
committee that the product was over $10,000,000, and you will find 
that 60 per cent. of the product is wages. In other words, we find 
that in $1,000 worth of this ware, according to the calculations of these 
gentlemen, $600 would be for In addition to this take the 
statement of the gentleman from Ohio, which I believe to be incorrect, 
although I will accept his statement also, that the wages are 100 per 
cent. higher in this country than they are in the Staffordshire potteries 
of England. 

Mr. McKINLEY. One hundred and thirteen per cent. is the evi- 
dence before the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. And the evidence of the New Jer- 
sey labor commission, in its report of 1883, or thereabouts, showed that 
it was much lower, and the reports of our consul at Burslem put it 
much lower, But suppose it is 100 per cent. higher here than in the 
Staffordshire potteries of England. Then in Staffordshire, England, 
the wages in $1,000 worth of pottery would be $300 and in this country 
it would be $600. 

Now, if you want to compensate the manufacturers to the 
idea of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER], who claimed 
that the tariff was only to compensate them for the differences of 
wages in ourown and other countries, you doso by giving them a tariff 
of 30 per cent. That would be all that is necessary. By 30 per cent. 
added you equalize the cost of production in the two countries, and 
when in addition to that is added the cost of rtation, etc., you 
give the home manufacturer an additional protection. But when you 
make this 60 per cent., or 55 per cent., which is the general run of this 
schedule, you are giving him all of the wages he pays and are calling 
upon the other industries of the country to pay him every cent of wages 
that he puts into the entire conduct of his business for the manufact- 
ure of these articles. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the gentleman from West Virginia. 

ia question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 55,noes 
61. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana. I offer the amendment I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 21, page 14, strike out the word “sixty” and insert fifty.” 


Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. I think this amendment has 
already been voted upon, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McKINLEY. What is the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man? 

Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana. To strike out sixty in this paragraph 
and insert fifty.“ 

Mr. BAYNE. I make the point of order that this amendment has 
already been voted upon. 

TheCHAIRMAN, The Chair is informed that this identical amend- 
ment was voted down. 

Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana. Is it not in order at this time? 

TheCHAIRMAN,. No; the same having been offered and voted down 
the Chair sustains the point of order. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Glass and glassware: 

107. Green, and colored, and flint, and lime glass bottles, holding more than 
one quart, and demijohns, and carboys (covered or uncovered), and other plain, 
molded, or pressed and colored, and flint, and lime glassware, not 
specially provided for in this act, I cent per und; if holding one pint, and 
not more than one quart, 1} centsper pound; if iy 7 less than one pint, and 
not less than one-quarter of a pint, 1} cents per pound; if holding less one- 
quarter of a pint, 50 cents per gross. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I move tostrike out the words ‘‘ and one-quar- 
ter,“ in line 9, and also strike out the s after the word cent in the 
same line; so it will read J. cent per pound.“ 

Also, in line 11, to strike out the words and one-half,” and also 
the letter “‘s’’ in the word cents;“ soit will read 1 cent per pound.“ 
In other words, Mr. Chairman, so there will be no increase of the duty 
upon the goods mentioned in this paragraph from the present rate as 
shown by the table before me. I know that the rate of duty is very 
largely increased by the administrative bil] upon these i items, 
very largely increased. But there is an objection to this change as it 
appears in this bill. The objection is that we do not know from this 
combination of duties, and we are not shown by the committee, what 
ths poreantage TAD De or What the Auty will actually amount to. At 
the bottom of this table is a foot-note as follows: 

The amount of duty collected under the present Iaw is inserted here, as there 
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EOS LONEN, m 5 N Bat and lime glass bottles 
filled with goods not subject to ad valorem rates. 

It is also an increase upon all duties, and I have not heard any good 
reason for this increase. I do not suppose if I were to ask the mem- 
bers of the committee the reason I would receive any satisfactory in- 
formation. I do not believe a large majority of the members on the 
other side of the House know what they are doing with regard to this 
bill. [Laughter.] The members of the 8 Means Committee 
may know something about it, but I do not think the members gener - 
ally understand it. In fact I do not believe there is a member of the 
Committee of Ways and Means who can give a satisfactory statement 
on this point, or who can tell within $10,000,000 of what the result of 
this bill will be. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Is the gentleman positiveabouthimself? [Laugh- 


ter. 

ae OUTHWAITE. I know would not be able to find out if I at- 
tempted for ten years. But I know also there would be no use in ask- 
ing the gentleman from Maine for any information in regard to it. 
(Laughter, ] 

Mr. McKINLEY. The committee frankly state to the House that 
80 far as the reduction is concerned we think it will amount to be- 
tween $50,000,000 and $60,000,000. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But there is nothing said about this particular 


clause, n 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Just you hold on one moment. [Laughter.] 
I turn to the recapitulation and there the committee say, in i 
of the effect of the bill: 

The reduction above given of $71,264,414.41 appears to be certain. 


Gentlemen of the’ committee, that is your own statement as to the 
reduction, although in that reduction all of the free-list, including sugar, 
and all of the reduction of internal-revenue tax on tobacco, amounting 
to about $10,000,000, is included. > 

Then you say : 

If the imports should bo the same as last year, the new rates of reduction 
would amount to— 

You ought to have put the word “only” in— 

Thirty million nine hundred and eighty-eight thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-five dollars and fifty-seven cents. 

In other words, here is a plain statement of the increase that this bill 

It is intended to increase the tax on the people of this coun- 
try by the enormons sum of $40,000,000. Is not that correct? 

Mr. McKINLEY. Does the gentleman believe that the importa- 
tions will be maintained if this bill shall become a law? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE, That is what I am estimating it on. 

Mr. McKINLEY. That is a very important question. We could only 
make our statement upon the basis of last year's im tions. We 
said what the result would be if the importations continued the same. 
That is all we could say. That is all the gentleman can say. If he 
will tell us exactly what the importations will be, why then we can 
tell him the effect it will have upon the revenues. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. You admit that if the importations do con- 
tinue the same—— ? 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Yes. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The increased taxation by virtue of this bill 
will be $40,000,000. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Between thirty and forty millions. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Yes; thirty-nine millions nine hundred and 
some odd thousands. 7 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Of revenue? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE, Of tax. Revenue and tax are synonymous 
terms in this connection. Very well. They objeet 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I ask to have two minutes that have been 
taken out by interruptions. 

Per CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio will continue for two 
utes. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The other proposition is that if the importa- 
tions should not continue as large, then there will be a proportionate 
orprorata reduction. Very well. Your you say, is to enable 
the American manufacturer to hold the market. If he holdsthe market 
then he will control it. He will hold up the price at the expense of 
the consumer, and whether or no taxes are levied for the use and benefit 


of the Government and come into the Treasury, or whether they are to | and 


be levied for and go into the pockets of the manufacturers, it does not 
lighten the burden on the people a particle. Upon certain articles enum- 
erated, by the increase of the duties $40,000,000 of taxes are levied upon 
the people of this country by this bill above those levied under the 
resent law. That $40,000,000 must either go to the Government or 
the manufacturer. You may admit that the Far is not always the 
same as if the whole of the duty were added by the beneficiary of a pro- 
tective duty. I will admit that. But you permit them to do so. Fon 
enable them to do so by such legislation. Your bill provides that they 
may do so for want of competition. You must enable them to do so if 
there is to be any force and effect in your proposition, that you will 
keep these taxes up or increase them in order to pay high wages. 


Mr. BAYNE. I have only a word to sayin tothis. Thisis 
a very large industry in this country, represented in eighteen States of 
the Union. It gives employment to a great many men, and the im- 
portations under existing law are very large, amounting in this para- 
graph to over $300,000 during last year. The importations are increas- 
ing. In 1800 they were only $43,000; in 1889 there were over $300,000 
worth of these importations, and they are constantly increasing. The 
purpose of the committee, as has been agreed upon all along, was not 
to increase duties anywhere unless those duties were necessary for the 
protection of an article manufactured in our own country, and they took 
large importations as an admonition of duty. The committee said, 
We will let our people make these articles and shut out 3 
and reduce this revenue that is going into the Treasury of the Govern- 
ment, 

These were the reasons which influenced the committee. These are 
the reasons which influence protectionists. They feel that when we 
have the capacity and ability to make what is necessary for home con- 
sumption of any article and furnish it to the consumer at a reasonable 
price, our people should have an opportunity to make that article for 
the home consumer, and when they see in the reports of the Treasury 
Department the fact that large importations of any particular article 
are coming into the country, as isthe case in the paragraph under con- 
sideration, they say—thatis, the protectionists say—that the duty 
should be increased in order to enable our people to make these 
Just like my friend from Florida [Mr. BULLOCK], who appeared 
fore the committee and asked for an increase of the duty upon oranges, 
because there is alarge importation of o while Florida grows the 
best oranges in the world, and they were desirous to give 
opportunity to supply them. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. BAYNE. Les, sir. i 

Mr. CANNON. Ihave not examined to see what the total importa- 
tions of glassware were, but I notice that the imports were nearly a 
million dollars last year. 

Mr. BAYNE. Oh, yes; but that includes a good many other articles, 
and the importation of g ran up to over $6,000,000—I think 
that is the amount; but I call my friend’s attention to the fact that 
under this paragraph now under consideration $300,000 worth was im- 
ported last year. In 1880 there was only-$43,000 worth imported, and 
the importation had increased from year to year, and is getting larger 
and larger as the years roll on. s 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Have there been any exportations at all of this 
class of goods? 

a McKINLEY. There has been no exportation in this class at 
all. 

Mr. BAYNE. ‘There has been no rtation of this class, I believe, 
unless it should be some that are filled with mineral waters, but only 
to that extent. 

Mr. CANNON. What kind of glassware was exported? 

Mr. BAYNE. Iam not sure, but I think it was bottles filled with 
mineral waters. 

Mr. MANSUR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 


We want reduction of the tariff. We are taxed on every interest; blood is 
not only extracted from the r veins of the body po ut it is bound hand 
and foot and covered all over with gallinippers, who are allowed to suck blood 
from every vein. 

Who said that? General John A. Logan, in the Congressional Globe, 
April 28, 1870. Again S 
Now, when the gentleman, who seems to be the protectorin an especial man- 

ner of the great labor interests of this country, speaks of this protection being 
the protection of the labor of this country, Lask him: Does not every farmer 
and pea petag mhie 2 F De 
The ,000 men that have been freed recen . 
manufacturers. peas bee’ not men of skilled labor; evidently are * 
who are protected. And then there are the men in the Northwest who produce 
corn, wheat, oats, pork, and etc; they are producers and consumers, 
they are not protected; and it is they who pay this large amount of money into 
the manufacturers of these articles, And when a teman 
stands upon the floor and tells me that this high, this Piren oii yar tarift 
is for the protection of the laboring men I tell him that Ido not understand how 
he can possibly substantiate such a theory. 


The only change I have made was to leave out the word iron? and 
use the word articles. Who said that? John A. Logan, in the Con- 
gressional Globe of April 13, 1870. 

Under the figures given by Mr. President Cleveland there are not to 
exceed two and a quarter millions of protected men in every way, shape, 
manner in the United States. There are at least seven and two- 
thirds millions of farmers and those who are employed upon the farm 
and theland. Put itas you will, the great burden of these taxes must 
rest necessarily upon that class. They are the ones who pay, because, 
it being a tax upon consumption, they are the ones who must do the 
eating, the ones who must buy the clothing. the ones who must build 
the houses for shelter. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. Mr. Chairman, there can be no doubt in the 
minds of those who have examined the question that we are able to 
penises in this country every particle of these goods that are needed 

J our people, nor will it be questioned that the labor of this eoun- 
try is as vitally concerned in this schedule as in any other contained 
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in this bill. In the production of these articles 80 per cent. repre- 
sents the cost of labor, 60 per cent. of it at the glass factories and 20 
per cent. in the preparation of the materials which go into the comple- 
tion of the finished product. In this connection I desire to have read 


at the Clerk’s desk an opinion expressed by the largest manufacturer | ij 


in my State. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
BALTIMORE, May 10, 1890. 


Dear Sre: We write you in regard to the tariff bill on window-glass and 
bottles, which is now before Congress, and we meong urge the passage of this 
bill to the successful continuation of our business. We urge the following rea- 
sons: 

First. Our industry is natural to this country, there being about one hundred 
and ninety flint and green bottle-glass furnaces distributed through eighteen 
States and materials existing in great abundance throughout our Union. 

Second. We ask protection because our labor cost is several hundred times 
greater than of our foreign competitors, all being hand labor, 60 pe cent. being 
paid directly by us at our works and about 20 per cent, in mining, preparing; 
and transporting oursand, lime, coal, salt, and lumber. These points have been 
fully shown from comsular reports before the Senate Finance and Ways and 


Means Committees. 
Third. The oer asked is only reasonable, less than our increased labor cost 
greatly in- 


would justify and the lowest laid on any class of glass. 
In to window-glass, the manufacture in this country has 

in latter years, 88 of the protection given manufacturers in this 
country, but there is still an enormous quantity of window-glass brought in 
and in competition with the domestic glass ata profit, The rate of wages 
in this country paid to window-glass blowers, cutters, and shearers is more than 
treble the wages paid in Europe for the same class of work, Thesamecondition 
will appiy to window-glass as we have stated regarding flint and green bottle 
ware, e therefore trust you will use all means in your power to have the 


McKinley bill k 
With regards, we are, yours, truly, 


Mr. HENRY STOCKBRIDGE, Jr., Washington, D. C. 


Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. Mr. Chairman, when to the cost of the glass 
itself, as represented in the wages paid at the factory and the wages 
paid to the men in the preparation of it, there is added the cost in the 
eee of the plant, in the preparation of the retorts, and in the 

eeping of the retorts and the machinery in order, you swell the total 
cost of this product from 80 per cent. to 90. or much nearer 95 per cent. 
Thus, in protecting this industry we are giving to the fullest extent 
protection to American labor. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Chairman, protection to American labor 
is a delightful theme and one that I would like to dwell upon myself. 
I observe that the letter which has just been read contains a most re- 
markable statement. Here is an interested witness testifying in his 
own behalf that the wages paid to labor in this country is several 
hundred times times“ as great as the wages paid to like labor in Eu- 
rope. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] A very swift witness in 
his own behalf. 

Mr. PAYNE. That is probably a mistake. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. ell, leave out the hundred ” and say ‘‘sey- 
eral times, and still the statement is inaccurate and untrue. The 
wages paid to the glass-men is perhaps higher than the wages paid in 
any other industry in this country. When the Mills bill was under 
consideration a gentleman representing the window-glass-blowers or 
window-glass-makers, a laboring man, came here and visited members 
of this House, came and saw me, to see if he could not touch my obdu- 
rate heart and get me to vote for an increase of the duty upon window- 
glass, or at least to vote to leave the duty where it then was. He 
pathetically implored such action on behalf of American labor. Within 
a year, sir, that gentleman has been brought to the bar of public opinion 
for importing foreign glass-workers into this country in contravention 
of the law of the United States against it. 

He could import the labor, but at the time I have spoken of he was 
appealing—and it is the same appeal that comes to us now again—that 
we should not touch this tax because of the danger that it would re- 
duce the wages of labor. But the gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
BAYNE] gives a better reason, and that is that the importations are 
increasing. We must strike down importations! We must exclude 
importations! We must prevent foreign goods of all kinds from com- 
ing into this country. We must destroy the commerce of the United 
States and then give a bounty to ships to go hunting about the ocean 
to try to recover some of it! 

Gentlemen on this floor have cited the fact that the balance of trade 
has been against us in recent years. If they will take the trouble to 
look at the statistics of those countries which buy most from us they 
will find that they are the countries whose importations it is now pro- 
posed to slut out. Gentlemen say that we shall not permit these im- 
portations to come in, but will keep capital at home so as to employ 
our own labor. What kind of capital is it that you keep at home? 
Is it money? Isitbullion? No; it is the products of American labor. 

Take Great Britain and Ireland. Last year they bought of this coun- 
try 8200, 000,000 more than they sold to us, and when we buy anything 
from them we simply sey in their markets the products of American 
labor and draw upon that fund to pay for what we buy. 

The amendment was rejected—ayes 51, noes 78. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


108, All articles enumerated in the preceding 
wise provided for in this act, and the contents are subject to an ad valorem rate 
duty, or toa rate of opt Feces upon the value, the value of such bottles, vials, or 
other vessels shall be added to the value of the contents for the ascertainment of 
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ph, if filled, and not other- 
an ad of 


the dutiable value of the latter; but if filled. and not otherwise provided for in 
thisact, and the contents are not subject to an ad valorem rate of duty, or to rate 
of duty based on the value, or are free of duty, such bottles, vials, or other vessels 
shall pay, in addition to the duty, if any, on their contents, the rates of duty pre- 
scribed in the preceding paragraph: Provided, That no article manufactured 

paragraph shall pay a less rate of duty 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the läst word. 
Not being a member of the Committee on Ways and Means, I do not 
profess to have gone into a careful examination of the schedules in this 
bill or to have ascertained by statistics what rate of aniy ought to be 
levied for the purposes of revenue. But, sir, if the fathers of this 
country, who framed our Constitution providing that Congress, for the 
purpose of revenue, might lay duties on imports, had had the power 
now to see what is being done in this House under that provision, it 
seems to me they would have hesitated long before authorizing such 
an exercise of power. I do not mean to say that, properly exercised, 
it would not be a beneficent power; but, sir, it has been perverted to 
the carrying out of the most threatening communism that has been 
witnessed in this country since the formation of the Government. 

Here we are to-day doing what? Acting as assessors of the revenue 
necessary for the Government? No, sir; in not asingle speech on this 
floor has there been any defense of the bill upon the idea of revenue; 
there is no pretext that these duties are levied for revenue purposes. 
Every item in the bill, and every argument made in support of it, pro- 
ceeds upon the theory that we are here simply as the agents and attor- 
neys of certain protected interests in this country, to take care of them 
without regard to revenue and at the expense of the people of this coun- 
try. We are perverting the taxing power of this Government. We are 
teaching the people of the nation that Congress itself is the representa- 
tive of communism; that the sole purpose of this body on the tariff 
question is to enable certain people to make a living and to levy duties 
so as to maintain them in their industries. In other words, that this is 
a paternal Government, under which industries may be organized by 
special legislation, and special privileges and advantages be granted by 
Congressional enactment. Gentlemen on the other side undertake to 
defend this bill solely upon that ground and upon no other. 

Sir, if certain industries of this country are to be maintained by 
Congressional enactment, why not all industries? Why is it not right 
that the farmers of this country should ask that the paternal hand of 
the Government be extended to protect them against the trusts and 
combines that we are organizing here? They are demanding that the 
Federal Government shall, in the exercise of its legislative authority, 
provide that their commodities shall be protected from confiscation 
and cheap markets; that they shall have the right to deposit their prod- 
uce in Government warehouses for the purpose of having money is- 
sued upon it. They are demanding freer markets; they are demand- 
ing the protection of the Government; and if we are going into this 
communistic legislation they have a right to demand everything in 
that direction. I denounce this system of legislation as a conspiracy 
against the liberties of our people and a degradation of the functions 
of the Government. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BLAND. I withdraw the proforma amendment. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I move to strike out, in clause 108, the following 
words: 

But if filled, and not otherwise provided for in this act, and the contents are 
not subject to an ad valorem rate of duty or to rate of duty based on the value, 
or are free of duty, such bottles, vials, or other vessels shall pay, in addition to 
the duty, if any, on their contents, the rates of duty presor! the preced- 
ing paragraph, 

Mr. Chairman, what I shall say on this paragraph will apply as well 
to the preceding clause, clause 107, to which reference is made in the 
pending paragraph. I have made some calculation as to what will be 
the rate of duty under clause 107. I will first read from testimony 
taken before the Committee on Ways and Means. On page 450 Mr. 
William Elliott Smith says: 

While I was in Germany I found out the cost of the German ware. In order 
to do that I bought 500 gross. Our cost of blowing this bottle is 53 cents gross. 
I bought that in Berlin at 30 marks, which is 44 cents gross. We figure by the 
gross and the Germans figure by the hundred, That bottle runs9 pounds to the 
gross. That would make 53 cents, etc, 

Now, Mr, Chairman, the bottle it seems costs 44 cents; and, accord- 
ing to that, this bill would raise the duty on some classes of bottles 
100 per cent.; and from the investigation I have been able to make I 
am satisfied that in other cases it would go as high as 200 per cent., 
and on the very small medicine vials as high as 300 and 400 per cent. 
I have made a calculation that upon the first class of bottles embraced 
in these two paragraphs there is added by this bill to the present duty 
of 63.48 per cent. 25 per cent., making the net rate of duty more than 
80 per cent. And this applies to all bottles containing not less than 
aquart, On the next class of bottles there would be an increase of 
50 per cent, upon the existing duty of 52.94 per cent., making the duty 
over 75 per cent.; and on the next class the duty will be over 100 per 
cent. These are the rates which will be imposed under these two 
clauses, 107, 108. 

Ihe present rate of duty on this kind of ware is 1 cent per pound. 
What is the pretext under which this increase is to be made? It is 
claimed it is for the purpose of protecting labor, to assist the labor- 
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ing man. Yet one gentleman who appeared before the committee, 
whose statement is embraced in these hearings and upon whose state- 
ment in part the increases in this glass schedule has been made,is now 
engaged in a controversy with the United States Government, in which 
he is charged with having imported contract laborers in violation of 
law. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

As so much has been said about labor here, as so great a pretense is 
made that gentlemen here are actuated solely by their interest in the 
laborer, let us see what were the facts in that case. Chambers & Mc- 
Kee, of Jeannette, Pa., are charged with having imported through Mr. 
Campbell, a witness in these hearings, twenty-six glass-blowers from 


A MEMBER. How long ago? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Only last year; since the last election of 1888; since 
all this clamor was made that you were seeking this solely to benefit 
the American laborer. In the face of the fact that laborers have thus 
been imported, we see there isin this bill a vast increase in the rates 
of duty proposed on the articles manufactured by these gentlemen. 
They got what they wanted, notwithstanding their illegal importa- 
tions. Complaint was made at the Treasury Department and an in- 


vestigation was had. Why are they not punished? 
ft ere the hammer fell. 
r. BERGEN. Does not the gentleman from Tennessee know that 


this very importation of labor to which he refers is an argument 
against his position on this floor? Because labor in this country demands 
and receives such a price that the manufacturer can not put the articles 
referred to in this item upon the market, in competition with the for- 
eign product, and therefore goes abroad to secure laborers at the cheaper 

they there obtain. Ido not refer to this to justify the act. This 
side of the House reprobates all proceedings of the kind, and I venture 
to say that the gentleman who did it, if the truth were known, is a 
Democrat. [Laughter. ] 

But the gentleman has referred to some other matters to which I 
wish to attention, particularly that by this bill an increase is made 
of the duty upon some of these articles. Let that be admitted. Why 
is it done? Simply because the articles have been driven out of the 
American manufactory. 

The manufacturer here of the small vial and the different grades of 
bottles to which the gentleman thus refers is driven out of our market 
and the same is supplied by the foreign importer, You will see inthe 
schedule which has been put into the hands of the House for its infor- 
mation during this discussion a large quantity of goods which come 
into this country at pound rates. The reference is to these articles. 
Something like 17,000,000 pounds were imported in 1889, amounting 
in value to over $300,000,000. We wish that the American laborer 
shall have that money, that the American laborer should supply those 

to our American consumers. And you on the other side of the 

ouse are constantly rising up and pretending to defend American 
labor, when with all the power of your voice you are assailing it and 
doing what you can to crush the laborer when he most needs your help, 

I would, Mr. Chairman, if I had the time, go through all the list to 
which the gentleman has referred. He has referred to the small vials 
and to larger vials, and to bottles, which have a prescribed percentage 
of 1 centa pound. But it is only necessary to say that wherever he 
shows an increase in the bill—and I make this statement in a general 
way beeause my time is short—wherever there is an increase, it is be- 
cause the American goods of that character have been driven out of 
the market, and the demand is supplied from abroad. I care not 
whether it be a half-ounce vial or a 12-ounce vial or a quart bottle, he 
is robbed of his market whenever the American laborer is robbed of 
the power to produce it here in competition with the foreign product. 

Much has been said about a tax, but it seems very strange to me that 
gentlemen on the other side do not discover that there is no tax except 
when there is imposed upon thelaborersome burden. There is no tax 
upon the inn-keeper if I go to him and get my dinner and pay him his 
price of $1.50 for it. He does not suffer from the transaction. The 
gain is really his, So the American laborer is not suffering from any 
tax when he gets the profit that comes from his labor, and that is the 
result always when you manufacture goods here which supply the Amer- 
ican market. That is what weought todo. That is what we seek to 
do by this bill, and that is what we will do ultimately under its pro- 
tective provisions, [Applause. ] 

Mr. McMILLIN. Thegentleman from New Jersey speaks of the im- 
portations of glass intothis country. Does he not know the fact that 
we are also largeexporters of glass? Does he not know the fact that we 
exported last year a large amount from this country ? 

Mr. BERGEN. Yes, I do; and I am glad of it; and I mean we shall 
goon and export much more. But it was not of this kind. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. Aud if the increased duty were necessary, as itis 
alleged by these gentlemen, this exportation could not go on. It could 
not have been done without we produced that glass as cheaply as for- 
eign countries did. 

r. CUTCHEON. Will the gentleman kindly inform us what par- 
ticular variety of glass was exported? 

Mr. McMILLIN, I am unable to say that; I have not seen the item- 
ized statement, but have taken the statement from a condensed report, 


which shows that during the last year we exported $894,200 worth; we 
are therefore exporters of glass; and I ask the gentleman if that expor- 
tation does not come in competition with England, with Germany, and 
France, and with every other people who engage in this industry. 
Gentlemen claim that these countries are now competing with us, and 
destroying our market; I ask if we donot have to compete with them 
when we make these shipments abroad ? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to return to the question I was on when in- 
terrupted by the expiration of my time. I state further that some of 
these gentlemen whose evidence has been taken here and relied on b 
the Committee on Ways and Means to sustain their position, — — 
of being exporters of glass, were importers of glass laborers in violation 
of the law. They were imported from free-trade England. Your 
British subject was brought here by contract to interfere with the 
American laboring man. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Yes. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. When was this done? 

Mr. McMILLIN. It was done last year, under this present Admin- 
istration, and up to to-day there has not been a conviction because the 
prosecutions have been held up or delayed in some way. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Had there been any convictions for the four 
previous years that the same law was on the statute-books? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. It was not violated. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Democrats do notviolate the law. They are law- 
44815 citizens, [Laughter and derisive applause on Republican 
side. 

Now, the gentleman from New Jersey says that he will insure that 
this man was a Democrat that has imported these laborers; that was 
his statement. if I understood him correctly. Whenever he furnishes 
that proof I will endeavor to show him that he is entirely wrong, and 
that this party was not a Democrat. Mr. Campbell was a campaigner 
for President Harrison. [Laughter and applause on Democratic side. 

Mr. BERGEN. So wereagreat many other glass men, and they 
be for the next campaign. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Do you confess it; do you say a great many more 
will be campaigning in the next election? Are you paying back your 
last campaign debts by this bill’s increases ? [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side, 

Mr. BERGEN. I donot pay the debtsin thatway. They are only 
paid on the other side in that sort of coin. [Laughterand applause on 
Republican side.] 

Mr. McMILLIN. Do you confess youare bidding for the next cam- 
paign instead of legislating for the good of the people? You are more 
candid than I expected you to be. 

Now, while it was claimed that all of this was done for labor, the 
contract laborers have been imported and the law violated for greed 
and gain. Chambers & McKee and Campbell are the men cha with 
importing twenty-six contract laborers from England to work in the 
glass-works at Jeannette, Pa. 

Information was filed in the proper department, hearings were had 
at Pittsburgh (and these men were putin the works there), and — 
to-day, notwithstanding the proof, there has been no conviction. t 
the people of the country understand that while you are legislating to 
keep out the products of the world and restricting their markets, you 
are at the same time bringing in contract laborers, to work at lower 
prices in direct competition with our own people. 

Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Chairman, it is due to say as to the gentlemen of 
Pittsburgh who have been named, and it is due also to say as to the 
Administration and the implied imputation upon either, that such im- 
putation is unfounded, unjust, and uncalled for. 


Mr. SPRINGER. What is that? 
Mr. BAYNE. It wasthe Republican Secretary of the Treasury who 


ordered the investigation of this affair. It was by the direction of the 
present Republican Attorney-General that suit has been instituted. 
The suit is now pending in the United States district court for the 
western district of Pennsylvania, and will be tried, I believe, as soon as 
they get through the cases of acriminal nature now before that court— 
probably this week. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Why were they held up thus long? 

Mr. BAYNE. And if there were any delay about it, and if there is 
now any delay about the prosecution of the suit, it is chargeable to the 
Democratic chairman of the Allegheny County executive committee, 
who has been furnishing the evidence and assisting the United States 
district attorney in the prosecution. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Hurrah for our Democrats. 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. BAYNE. So, if there be any delay it is a delay which has been 
caused by his want of diligence in the prosecution of the matter. 

I want to say that to bring here before the House of Representatives 
reputable gentlemen, such as Mr. James Campbell, who is a reputable 
man and a man who has an honorable record in every respect and 
against whose word and character and reputation no man can say a 
word, and to bring other gentlemen here, the proprietors of the Jean- 
nette works, who are as reputable citizens as any in this country, and to 
assail them as a mere ift and ad captandum argument in the 


[Applause on the 
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3 a tariff measure seems to be uncalled for and unjusti- 
e 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Was there during the entire period of the last 
Administration a single caseof enforcement of the contract-labor law? 

Mr. BAYNE. Ibelieve there was one case where they convicted a 
minister of the gospel who was imported into New York. That was 
the only case I know of. [Laughter on the Republican side.] I do 
not know of any others. 

Mr. KILGORE. I can furnish you cases. 

Mr. BAYNE. Ihave the floor, I believe. I believe there was one 
ease of conviction of a minister brought into New York for some con- 
gregation, and he had to pay a fine of a thonsand dollars. I do know 
that the workingmen and that the workingmen’s organizations through- 
out the United States are complaining that the law against contract 
labor under the last Administration was not only not enforced, but it 
seems to me that there was no effort made to enforce that law. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. These gentlemen have not had their trial, I un- 
derstand. 

Mr. BAYNE. No. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. They have not been convicted, except by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. KILGORE. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KERR] desires to 
know if there were any prosecutions during the last Administration 
against persons for violating the law against the introduction of laborers 
from abroad under contract. I would like to say a word or two on this 
question as I think I can furnish the gentleman some information on 
the subject. Some time in the latter part of the year 1885 Mr, Gus. 
Wilke, the subcontractor who undertook the erection of the Texas 
State capitol, at Austin, Tex., introduced some sixty-five stone-cut- 
ters from Scotland under contract to work on the capitol building. 

Tn 1886 prosecutions were instituted in each case by a Democratic 
district attorney who had the cases so well prepared that no defense 
was interposed, as I understand, except for purposes of delay. The Gov- 
ernment recovered, and a fine of $1,000 was imposed in each case, mak- 
ing in all about $65,000. None of this amount has ever been paid, and 
the defendant is now seeking relief at the hands of the present Admin- 
istration. 
ponte CUON; How many foreign laborers did the contractor 

po: 

Mr. KILGORE. Sixty-five, I understand. 

Mr. CRAIN. And for each one of these he was fined $1,000 and 
the money has not yet been paid, 

Mr. BYNUM. Idid not know that I should have said anything upon 
this 8 except upon the strong denial on the other side of the 
fact that Republicans have been engaged in the importation of labor in 
violation of the law. 

Not only has the gentleman from Texas called attention to the fact 
that in the State of Texas there weresixty-five convictions, buthe might 
have gone further and stated that the contractor engaged in the con- 
struction of the state-house of Texas is a Republican Senator at the 
present time. 

3 of Iowa. Is not that the only reason why he was prose- 
eu 

Mr. BYNUM. Now, sir, an investigating committee was sent to 
New York during the last session of Congress, and Congressman Ford, 
of Michigan, was chairman. At the very time they were holding the 
investigation there they discovered a violation of the law by Mr. Lee, 
a Republican manufacturer, who has been a howling protectionist for 

the interests of our laborers, and he was importing contract labor. He 
was caught in that. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] There 
was no question about that. Now, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
says that Mr. Campbell is a man of reputation and character. I here 
and now pronounce him a perjurer, and I can prove what Isay. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. ] 

The gentleman came here before the committee to hold a consulta- 
tion with the gentleman from West Virginia and myself upon the sub- 
ject of glass. He went away and made an affidavit that was false from 
beginning to end, and if he had ever entered the district I represent 
and made that affidavit he would have been within the cells of a prison 
8 [Applause on the Democratic side.] That is the character of 

e man. 

Mr, CUTCITEON. 
States courts—— 

Mr. BYNUM. Oh, I can not run over the country after every lying 
Republican. [Laughter and applanse on the Democratic side.] Now 
I have made 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this is in the interest of labor. Labor! Why, 
the committee in the formation of this bill closed the doors of the Capi- 
tolagainstthe labor of this country, butadmitted manufacturers. They 
raised the curtain and peeped out to see who was there. The very en- 
trance of the Capitol was closed in order to keep any one from going in 
but those they would allow, and they admitted the manufacturers to 
present their side, but if the honest laborer eame there and knocked at 
the door he was not admitted. 

Mr. BAYNE. It is a serious matter to charge a gentleman of Mr. 
Campbell’s reputation with the crime of perjury. 


Why did you not go after him? The United 


Mr. BYNUM. It is, and I knew it was when I charged it. 

Mr. BAYNE. Isuppose you did, but it is a very serious matter to 
do, and I have only this to say, that I should take his word as soon as 
I would take that of the Representative from Indiana [Mr. Bynum] 
on any occasion, and I know them both. [Laughter.] I want to say 
further that Mr. Campbell was the chosen representative of a large 
organization of reputable workingmen of this country and is to-day, 
and any indignity or any insult offered to himis offered to every mem- 
ber of that organization. [ Derisive laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. SPRINGER. I would like to ask the gentleman whether it is 
8 to the workingmen that the grand jury have indicted 

man. 

Mr. BAYNE. And I pledge my word and honor, Mr. Chairman, 
that he will be here before this discussion is over and will place the 
affidavit to which reference has been made in the light in which it is 
to be held by the people of this country who examine judicially mat- 
ters of that kind. Although this be the House of Representatives, 
there is no authority under the Constitution for any member of this 
House to assail the character or the reputation of citizenssimply because 
they differ with him in politics. Such an actis as foreign to my nature 
as anything can be. Inever impugn the motives of any man, much less 
of a Representative here. I have never questioned the motives of gen- 
tlemen who have appeared before the Committee on Ways and Means 
in favor of lower rates of duty and have made their arguments therefor. 
And I am glad to say for my Republican brethren that not oue of them 
has cast an imputation upon the character of any of the gentlemen who 
have appeared here in opposition to this bill and to the policy embod- 
ied in it. It was left for the ad captandum argument, for the argument 
that comes from the other side, to cast slurs upon decent citizens in 
order to maintain the theory which gentlemen upon that side choose 
to entertain, 

Mr. CHEADLE. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Bynum] has 
made a statement in regard to the refusal of the committee to give the 
workingmen a hearing. I should like to hear the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania on that point. 

Mr. BAYNE. The doors of the committee-room have been open to 
everybody. I did not hear a single allegation that anybody was not 
given an opportunity to be heard by the committee until it came from 
my good friend from New York[Mr. FLOWER], when hesaid yesterday 
that there were gentlemen here desirous of being heard on the tin-plate 
industry; and after he made that statement I left the Hall and went 
into the committee-room and found that it was brim full of gentlemen 
who were being heard upon the tin-plate industry. [Laughter and 
applause upon the Republican side.] So that, even during the sessions 
of the House, when we are engaged here in the consideration of this 
bill, that committee has been giving hearings to every one who de- 
sires them. And I may add that the gentlemen who were heard yes- 
terday were not manufacturers, but importers. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I simply want to observe that I am 
obliged to confirm what my friend from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM] has said 
about Mr. Campbell. Mr. Campbell came here and had an interview 
with the gentleman from Indiana and myself, then members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, and then he went off and made statements about 
us that were utterly and absolutely false. He tried afterwards to 
bolster up those statements by his affidavit. That affidavit was pre- 

in Pittsburgh, and, accompanied with some testimonials as to 
e Campbell’s character, was circulated by tens of thousands in my 
istrict. 

Wherever the coal miners were to be found it was there; wherever 
there was a laboring man to be found, that affidavit was to be found 
also, and through the press at the time and upon every stump in the 
district I felt it to be my duty to denounce this man as a perjurer, and 
to say that the affidavit was from beginning to end a ‘‘ bottomless lie.“ 
eee on the Democratic side.] I stated that upon the stump, 
I published it in the papers over my district, and I know to-day from 
the yote in that district that not a man, woman, or child believed the 
affidavit. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BAYNE. About the affidavit I know nothing whatever. I do 
not know even to what affidavit allusion is made. I never heard of it 
before, but I never heard of a charge of that kind made against Mr. 
Campbell, and I never will believe a charge of that kind against him 
until he shall have been convicted in a court of justice. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to strike out tlie last word. [Laughter.] 
I am surprised that the gentleman from Pennsylvania requires so much 
testimony in order to convince him of a question of fact. The state- 
ments of these two honorable gentlemen here [Mr. BYNUM and Mr. WIL- 
son], made upon their responsibility as representatives of the e. 
would convict Mr. Campbell of perjury in any court in the world lap- 
planse on the Democratic side]; yet the gentleman from Pennsylv 
says he does not believe those statements. I will venture to say that 
every gentleman within the sound of my voice believes them. [Cries 
of “No!” ** No!“ from the Republican side.] Let any gentleman 
who says no“ rise to his feet and state that he does not believe 
them. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Let me make a suggestion to my friend from 
Illinois. These gentlemen [Mr. Bynum and Mr. WILSON] doubtless 


have entire confidence in their statement; now let them publish it over 
their own names in the newspapers of this city 

Mr. BYNUM. It has been published over our own names. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is now published here; it is put into the official 
records of this Government by two as honorable gentlemen as any who 
sit upon this floor or in any legislative body in the world, yet you gen- 
tlemen on the other side pretend to say that you do not believe it. 
Why, this testimony would convict any one of you of perjury in any 
court in the world, and you know it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CUTCHEON, That might depend upon whether the jury be- 
lieved the witnesses. $ 

Mr. SPRINGER. The jury would believe them and the American 
people will believe them. 

A MEMBER. The grand jury believed it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, the grand jury believed it; and the man 
who is now defended by you is under indictment. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

- Mr. MCKINLEY. Now, I hope we shall have a vote. 

Mr. CRAIN. In opposition to the motion of the gentleman from 
Illinois to strike out the last word, I presume I am entitled under the 
rules to five minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am conscious, from my knowledge of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM], that he would long hesitate to 
do any injustice to any gentleman, whether a member of Congress ora 
private citizen. He has—inadvertently, I believe—cast a reflection 
upon a member of the Senate who happens to be a Republican, by as- 
sociating him with the contractor or subcontractor to whom my col- 
league alluded when a few moments ago he stated that in the circuit 
court or district court at Austin he had been fined $65,000. Now, I 
88 know that the Republican Senator to whom the gentleman 

m Indiana alluded had nothing whatever to do with the importa- 
tion of those contract laborers. 

Mr. BYNUM. I did not charge that he had. I said he was one of 
the original contractors. 

Mr. CRAIN. He was one of the original contractors with the State 
of Texas to erect a capitol building for the State, and next to this capi- 
tol it is the finest building in the Union. He made a contract with a 
subcontractor to do the work. That subcontractor imported these peo- 
ple, and he was convicted of the offense and fined. Under thecireum- 
stances I am certain the gentleman from Indiana will retract the im- 
putation he has cast upon the Repnblican Senator referred to. 

Mr. BYNUM. I did not mean to convey the idea that Senator FAR- 
WELL was the party whe had imported the laborers, but that he was 
one of the original contractors for the building, and that under his con- 
tract the subcontractor made the importation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question ison the amendment of the gentle- 
men from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN]. 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 51, noes 85. 

Mr. BLAND. TI call for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. MCKINLEY and Mr. Me Mn were 
appointed. 

‘The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 51, noes 
79. 
So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FLOWER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to state, in regard to the 
hearings by the Ways and Means Committee, that both the majority 
and the minority of the committee have sat in their room from the 
day after Christmas until the present time, and that I do not know of 
a single manufacturer or laborer who desired to be heard that has not 
mae a full and free hearing. [Applause on the Republican 
side]. 

I wish to state further that when the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. BAYNE], my colleague on the committee, challenged the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. CRISP] in regard to the tin- 
plate industry, he did not know whereof he was speaking. He had 
stated the day before that of the three thousand firms of tin-canners 
in the country all but nine hundred had signed petitions for the in- 
crease of the duty on tin-plate. But while he was talking forty men, 
representatives of the National Canners’ Association, who had pre- 
sented to the committee a statement of their grievances on account of 
the increased duty on tin-plate, were then in the committee-room and 
had not been heard by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. When he said 
that all the representatives of that industry had been heard, it was 
then I challenged his statement, because those forty men were then 
waiting to be heard, all of them representing the National Canners’ 
Association and opposed to the increased rate of duty. Thegentleman 
then, as I am informed, went out and heard those gentlemen, and 
learned, just as I had stated, that they were not satisfied with this tin- 
plate duty. 

Mr. McKINLEY. And they were all heard. In this connection I 
want to say there has not been a single interest in this country that 
asked for a hearing before the Ways and Means Committee that had 
not been heard. [Applause on the Republican side.] Manufacturers, 
laborers, consumers, importers, i i free-traders and 


consignors, consignees—! 
8 who have presented themselves at the door of the 
ittee on Ways and Means have been heard [applause], and they 


are 


being heard now while we are considering this bill in the House. 
This morning at half past 9 o’clock the committee met, and sat con- 


tinuously until 11, to heara gentleman upon certain schedules. We 
are to meet to-morrow morning; and we shall continue to meet and 
hear all the great interests of this country until this bill shall finally 
be passed through this House. [Applause.] 

I want tosay another thing, Mr. Chairman. The imputation of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM] that we have closed up the 
passage to this House in order that we might have a private consulta- 
tion room for members of the majority of the committee is false; it is 
untrue. [Applause on the Republican side.] I want to say to him 
that the Committee on Ways and Means, crowded as it was by the 
representatives of the great interests of the country, found thatit had 
no room for consultation, no room in which the committee could go 
into executive session. Every member of that committee, Democrat 
and Republican, signed a request to the Speaker of this House asking 
to have an additional room, a private room, assigned to the commit- 
tee; and the selection of the room out here was made by the Speaker, 
in company with Mr. CARLISLE, the leader on the other side of the 
House, and myself, it being the best we could possibly do under the 
cireumstances. 

I want to say further that the minority of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee have always had access to that room (is not that so, gentlemen 
of the minority?) and have used it whenever they wanted to use it. 
And when they were preparing their minority report they bad almost 
exclusive use of that committee-room. Mr. Chairman, I do not permit 
any man to impute to the majority of that committee improper motives 
or want of courtesy toward the minority. The minority members know 
that any imputation of that kind is absolutely false, and, if made, is 
made by some one ignorant of the relations of gentlemen on that com- 
mittee. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is somewhat vehement 
in replying to the charges or the statements I have made. Istated that 
the eastern entrance of the Capitol had been closed up, which is a fact. 
It is a public entrance to this Capitol, and it was closed up; curtains 
were placed over the doors; nobody could enter 

Mr. McKINLEY. Let the stenographer read exactly what you said. 

Mr. BYNUM. I have no objection to that, but I prefer to occupy 
my own time. It.will be in the RECORD unless the gentleman claims 
that it is unparliamentary and should go out on that ground. I do 
not charge here, and I do not wish to be understood as i 
[Cries of Read! Read!“ on the Republican side.] 

Mr. McKINLEY. I do not desire, Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman 
from Indiana prefersit, to interrupt him now; but I only ask, of course, 
that what he did say shall stand upon the RECORD as he said it. 

Mr. BYNUM. I have just said that it will so appear in the RECORD, 
I shall make no change in it. I say I do not wish to ch: and 
I do not charge here, for I have too high a respect—no man hasa higher 
respect for the gentleman from Ohio than I have; my relations with 
him have always been pleasant, and I say I mean to charge not 
against him in that connection. But what I mean to say, and what 
stand by, is that the manufacturers of this country, whenever a tariff 
bill is to be passed, come to this House and are heard; and right this 
day, while discussing this very earthenware schedule, there has been 
the largest manufacturer of the country on the floor of this House. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Who is it? 

Mr. BYNUM. I say while discussing thisearthenware schedule to- 
day one of the largest manufacturers of this country was on the floor of 
the House. 

Mr. KILGORE. Indefiance of the rules of the House? 

Mr. BYNUM. Now, I do not undertake to say that anybody who 
came here for that purpose has been excluded from a hearing. I do 
not charge that. The gentleman and his committee probably heard 
them. But we all heard in the Fiftieth Congress (and the gentlemen 
here are talking of treating with respect the charges that were made 
and heralded all over the country during that Congress) that the ma- 
jority of the Ways and Means Committee then of the House was en- 
gaged, in the formation of that bill, in a “‘ conspiracy,” that they were 
getting up a midnight bill.“ The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Burrows] it directly. 

Mr. CHEADLE, Will the gentleman yield fora question? 

Mr. BYNUM. I have not time now to be bothered with questions. 

The gentleman from Ohio made the same charge. It was reported 
everywhere, promulgated throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, that we were getting up a midnight bill. It was heralded then 
(because I had the honor to bea member of the majority at that time)— 
it was charged that we were treating the minority with disrespect. 
Now, if they did not give currency to that sentiment themselves. they 
acquiesced in it at least, and yet in this Congress the very same meth- 
ods precisely, Mr. Chairman, were pursued in the formation of the 
bill. They formulated a bill which was given out to the country, and 
this extra room was used for that purpose. 

It was framed off as a private committee-room, the gentleman says, 
and for the use of his committee. Now, I understand that the com- 
mittee-room itself is private; that no man has a right to enter the room 
Set apart for the use of the committee against its wishes or when it is 
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in session; that they have a gentleman, a messenger, sitting at the 
door, who is paid by the House to guard against intrusions. What 
was the special room provided for, then? It was provided for the pur- 
pose (and I want to be perfectly fair about the statement) that when 
consultations that the majority, or perhaps the minority, might want 
to have with any person under that schedule secretly, they could have 
the opportunity there. If that was not the object, I would like to 
know from the gentleman from Ohio what the object was. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Why, Mr. Chairman, I have already stated to the 
gentleman the object of having the room was for the convenience of the 
committee, and there is not a gentleman on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that does not know that what Istate is exactly true. That room 
is as accessible to the Democrats as to the Republicans. It has always 


been, and we did not get it assigned to us until the bill was ready to 


be reported, 

Mr. BYNUM. Until it was published to the country. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I do not remember that; and it is not essential. 

Mr. BYNUM. But it is a fact that this main entrance to the Capi- 
tol, not a room at all, has been closed up, and is to-day closed up, by 
the request of the gentleman and his committee. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of.New Jersey. Before the gentleman takes his 
seat will he be kind enough to give the name of the manufacturer to 
whom he referred? 

Mr. BYNUM. I understand Mr. Brewer was here. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Do you state that as a fact? 

Mr. BYNUM. Istateituponinformation. A gentleman was pointed 
out to me as Mr. Brewer. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Well, he is in Trenton, and I 
will tel h him to know if he is here, [Laughter. ] 

Mr. BYN I do not know the gentleman myself, but the state- 
ment I made was on information. Of course, if he has not been on the 
floor of the House I owe him an apology, 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Brewer has not been here. I understand 
from the gentleman from New Jersey that he is not in the city. 

Mr. BYNUM. What does the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GEAR] 


gay? 

Nur. GEAR. I do not know the gentleman, but I can only say this: 
That, being an ex-member, if he was in the city he had a right to the 
floor. 

Mr. McKINLEY. He is an honorable gentleman, and he would be 
here for no other than an honorable purpose if he was in the city at 
all. [Applause.] The pottery industry-needs nolobby. It has got 
friends enough on this floor, as the recent vote demonstrates, [Loud 
applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BYNUM. Then I am satisfied that I was mistaken. 

Mr. GEAR. The gentleman that you saw sitting near me was a 
friend of mine, an ex-member of the House, a personal friend, Judge 
Valentine, of Nebraska. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, it is due to the committee to 
state that all parties, so far as I know, who have applied fora hearing 
have had it before the committee. I think it but proper to state that. 
I must state in candor, however, that I do not think they were much 
heeded when they were on the wrong side of the question, looking at 
it from the views of the majority of the committee; but the hearings 
have been granted. ; 

As to the room assigned, to which the chairman refers, the facts are 
these, so far as I know: During the holidays we had to remain here 
and forego our home Christmas turkey listening to the arguments of 
different parties who sought to have changes made in the tariff sched- 
ules. The room of the committee was crowded and cramped. Finally 
a petition was presented to me one day to ask the Speaker to assign to 
the committee the room that is now held by the Sergeant-at-Arms, as 
an annex room to the Committee on Ways and Means, making the 
room similar somewhat to the Committee on Appropriations on the op- 

ite side of the hall. I will state here that I hesitated about mak- 
ing the request, but in view of the fact that changes going on in that 
room had made it much less important to the members of the House, 
the accounts not being kept there, as heretofore, and the necessity for 
their going there much less than before, I finally signed the petition. 

There was no petition for the assignment of the entrance spoken of 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Bynum] and the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY]. I ought to say also, as I pro to deal with 
nothing but candor, that I should not have favored that assignment, 
although I did favor the other. - 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts, I want toask the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means whether the farmers and mechan- 
ics did not have a fair hearing before that committee. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. I supposed I had stated that, but, if not, I want 
to say now that the farmers have been fully heard by the committee. 
The President of the National Grange and his associates have been be- 
fore the committee over and over again. Only yesterday we heard the 
Farmers’ Alliance; we heard them again to-day, and we have agreed 
to hear them to-morrow, and the next day if necessary, for the comple- 
tion of the arguments which they desire to present. And while Iam 
on my feet I wish to say that we not only heard everybody that I have 
named, but we heard also at great length the Parsee merchant, ” Mr. 


J. S. Moore, a gentleman who is known to be almost the leader of the 
Democratic party upon the revenue-tariff theory which they advocate 
here. 1271 see and applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. B D. I move to strike out the last word. Mr. Chairman, 
as this comes within the line of the remarks which I was making a mo- 
ment ago, I propose to pursue the same line of thought. 

The CHAIRMAN, If the gentleman will give way a moment the 
Chair will direct the reading of the remarks of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Bynum], called for by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McKINLEY]. 

Mr. BLAND. If that means another debate of this kind, I hope I 
may be permitted to proceed. 

The CHAIRMAN, It is the purpose of the Chair to take up the de- 
bate again after this matter is dis of. 

Mr. BLAND. I thought the ir was going to order the reading 
of an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is going to order the reading of the 
remarks of the gentleman from Indiana, called for by the gentleman 
from Ohio, after which the Chair will again recognize the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BLAND]. 

Mr. BLAND. I desire to proceed, Mr. Chairman, I do not know 
by what rule that matter can be read now. It is not an amendment 
and it is not a subject of debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. sot yale | de- 
manded the reading of a portion of the remarks of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Bynum]. 

Mr. BLAND. Then he ought to have had it read in his own time. 

The CHAIRMAN. That demand having been made, the Chair 
thereupon directed the Reporter to read the notes, but by unanimous 
consent the gentleman proceeded with his remarks while the notes 
were being extended, and now the transcript is here subject to the 
order of the committee. 

Mr. BLAND. Well, if the gentleman from Ohio desires them read, 
why does not he have them read in his own time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The reading will not be taken out of the time 
of the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman, I do not understand that the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] asks now for the reading of the 
remarks of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM]. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. I do not ask that the remarks be read, Mr. Chair- 
man. I only wanted to emphasize my understanding of what the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. ByNuM] had said, and I know that the 
Record will show to-morrow morning what he did say. 

Mr. BYNUM. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I made no reflec- 
tion upon the honor or the integrity of the committee, and if there is 
anything in my language that means such a reflection I withdraw it, 
Thad no intention of making any such charge. [Derisive laughter on 
the Republican side and cries of Regular order!’’] 

Mr. BLAND. Now, Mr. Chairman, if I can have order I would like 
to proceed. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. BLAND. As I was proceeding to say a few minutes ago, we 
are here and the Committee on Ways and Means are here to all intents 
and purposes not to hear the laboring people. They have no reason to 
be heard. It is the manufacturer himself who fixes the wages that 
he will pay, and the laborer has got to accept those w: The man- 
ufacturer comes here and demands at the hands of the Ways and Means 
Committee a protection sufficient, according to his own view, to yield 
him a communistic profit irrespective of anything the laboring man 
may have to say in regard to it. The laboring man is not consulted 
about it, and it is no use for him to come here and ask to be heard. 

Now, I charge upon you gentlemen on the other side of the House 
that you have heard the manufacturer and have put his ‘‘hearings’”’ 
into the shape of Jaw in your bill. [Laughter. | I charge that you 
have put these schedules in here for his benefit and his protection, and 
I charge that you will not put into the forms of law the demands of 
those who appeared on behalf of the farmers. You dare not doit, and 
you know you will not do it. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 
You know there has been demanded on behalf of the farmers a partici- 
pation in this communistic legislation. You know that they have de- 
manded at the hands of Congress a certain kind of protection“ of 
farm products, that is, that they may be warehoused, and money loaned 
upon them, and you know you will not agree to that. You have 
“heard” the farmer, but you will deny his demands. You know you 
are going to doit. [Laughter.] You heard the representatives of the 
communism of capital, and you have complied with their demands, 
but you deny the same right to the farmer because you do not propose 
to enact his demands inte the form of law. I charge that opon you, 
and I want you to deny it if you can. If you propose to go into this 
communistic legislation by which you are to take care of the capital 
employed in manufactures, you are disgracing the Congress of this 
country if you do not hear the farmers also, and legislate as they de- 
mand. 

Now, come to the scratch, gentlemen. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] You know that the laborer and farmer have no friends on that 
side, [Cries of “Louder!” „Louder!“ You know that the capital 
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ou represent purchases the election of Presidents. [ Cries of Louder! 

Louder!“ ] Now, I have made cl and the results will prove 
them to be true. [Cries of Louder!“ ‘‘Louder!”?] You will de- 
nounce as communism the demands of the farmers and laborers, but 
vote communistie profits to capital and wealth. [Loud applause on 
the Democratic side and cries of Vote! Vote!“ 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa, I move to strike out the last word. [Cries of 
“Votel? Vote! ]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. STEWART, of Texas. Mr. Chairman, awhile ago something 
was said about the enforcement of the law prohibiting the importation 
of aliens under contract to perform labor in this country. Early in the 
session I introduced a resolution of inquiry addressed to the Attorney- 
General of the United States asking for information in regard to suits 
that had been brought by the United States or in the name of the 
United States against parties alleged to have violated said law. 

The resolution sought such information as would enable Congress and 
the country to know how the law had been enforced. The Attorney- 
General replied to the resolution on the 7th of February last, and his 
reply is known as Executive Document No. 206, and I now desire for 
a few moments to call the attention of the House to his report. In 

this report the names of the defendants, the number of the case, the 
venue thereof, as well as the final judgment and subsequent action 
thereon, are given. 

It appears that under the act of February 26, 1885, there had been 
instituted two hundred and twenty-four suits, and one hundred and 
forty-three of those suits are now pending and fifty-six of them have 
been compromised by this Government with the parties who were sued. 
Why one hundred and forty-three of these suits are now pending—that 
is to say, why they have not been prosecuted to judgment—the report 
of the Attorney-General fails to show. E 

Sixty-six of these cases were brought since the adyentof this Admin- 
istration, and in sixty out of these sixty-six cases there appears to have 
been no action taken by the courts before whom they were brought, 
nor does the Attorney-General give any reason for this non-action or 
delay. Certainly a greater number of these cases should have been 
more vigorously prosecuted than appears to have been done. Now let 
me call your attention to some of these cases. 

I first call your attention to a suit brought by this Government 

against the Northfield Knife Company, F. H. Catlin and J. Howard 
Catlin. This suit was brought in the district of Connecticut on the 
4th of November, 1886, and judgment was recovered for $15,000, and 
compromised for $100 and costs, costing the defendants in all $156.93. 

Mr. SAYERS. When was that done? 

Mr. STEWART, of Texas. November 25, 1887. 

I next call your attention to the suits brought by the United States 
against the Bay State Brick Company. There were five of these suits 
brought in the district of Massachusetts for $1,000 in each case, and 
the report shows that all of said cases were settled by a consent judg- 
ment of $1,000 in favor of the United States. 

Was thisa proper enforcementofthelaw? If the parties were guilty 
of violating the law why should this judge in Massachusetts have per- 
mitted them to escape upon the payment of the penalty in one case? 
In the case of the United States vs. John Craig, brought in the district 
of Michigan for $1,000, the defendant escaped by paying $100. 

There was another suit brought in the district of Michigan. It was 
against one H. D. Williams, and was brought for the sum of $1,000, 
and the defendant settled it and went unwhipped of justice by pay- 
ing $5 and costs. I invite your attention particularly to the next case. 
I presume the defendant is one of the * t American industries, 
who demand protection for American labor against the pauper labor” 
of Europe. I said ease, I should have said cases. 

There were forty-eight suits brought by the United States against 
the Riverside and Oswego mills in the district of Rhode Island. Each 
suit was for the sum of $1,000, and judgment for $1,000 was entered in 
one case and a judgment for $1 in each of the other cases. This great 
Americanindustry was sued for $48,000, and a Republican judge per- 
mitted it to settle for the sum of $1,143.24, including costs. Was not 
this a very mockery of justice? 

Why should the court have permitted forty-seven judgments for $1 
each to be entered when the defendants were sued for the sum of 
$47,000? Remember, this was a compromise carried into effect by a 
judgment of the court. Do you call this an enforcement of law? 

Something has been said about the suit brought by the United 
States against Gus. Wilke and others in the western district of Texas. 
Wilke and his partners were the contractors who built the State- 
house or capitol of Texas, I do not know who the partners of Wilke 
were in this contract, but no matter who they were, they violated the 
law by importing Seotch stone-masons under contract to work on the 
new capitol of Texas. For doing this a judgement was recovered 
against them for $63,000. 

Mr. ROGERS. What is the stay of execution? 

Mr. STEWART, of Texas. The report says the execution was staid 
fortwelve months on payment of costs to give defendants time to apply to 


ays. ans for relief, and that $705 have been into the Treasury 
[Here the hammer fell. ] E 


Mr. STEWART, of Texas. Ishould be glad of an opportunity to 
give the whole of these cases. - 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, if I can be recognized I will yield 
my time to the gentleman from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would inform the gentleman from In- 
diana that that can not be done under the rule, but the gentleman can 
extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. STEWART, of Texas. I want to say what I have to say here 
and now. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas will be recognized. 

Mr. STEWART, of Texas. What I desire to say is that if verdicts 
are returned that are excessive in amount, and not warranted by the 
evidence, it is the duty of courts to set such verdicts aside, but courts 
should not nullify the law by permitting compromises to be madeand 
embodied in the judgments entered upon their records. 

Why should a court grant a stay of execution for twelve months on 
payment of costs to permit the defendants to apply to Congress for re- 
lief? Shall Congress relieve against the penalty imposed for violating 
alaw passed by Congress? If these judgments had been rly en- 
forced there would not have been so many violations of the law pro- 
hibiting the importation of foreign labor into this country under con- 
tract. The manner in which the law has been executed by the courts 
of this country has brought it into contempt. 

It is unnecessary for me to say that, in most of the cases cited, the 
judges before whom such cases were tried are Republicans. Ifthe courts 
had executed the law in regard to the suits which have been instituted, 
some good might have been accomplished for the laboring element in 
this country. They might have escaped the competition of the ‘‘ pan- 
per labor of Europe which was brought here by great American in- 
dustries to deprive them of work or to reduce their w: 

But as this law has been enforced it isa mere farce, and yields no 
benefit whatever to the laboring classes of this country against aliens 
who are bronght here under contract to perform labor. When gentle- 
men upon this floor assert that they are the friends of labor I ask why 
it is that when this act of Congress prohibiting the importation of for- 
eign labor is sought to be enforced in behalf of the workingmen of this 
country it is set aside, nullified and rendered of no avail, by the courts 
of this country? 

In many instances Jabor organizations in the different States have 
contributed money, paid their funds, and employed counsel to prose- 
cute persons who had violated the law prohibiting the importation of 
foreign labor; but, notwithstanding their efforts to bring such persons 
to justice, they have been too frequently defeated by the courts and 
officers of the Government, who have been disposed to let the guilty es- 


cape. 

What American workmen now want is not so much gush from thé 
Republican party about the rights of American labor as it does want 
the enforcement of a law which originated in and was by a Dem- 
ocratic House and had for its purpose the protection of American labor 
from the competition of cheap labor that capital was importing from 
Europe. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] You have never 
shown by your votes that you had any favor to show to the American 
workman, and you always discriminate against labor in favor of capital, 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] keeps re- 
peating here upon the floor time and again the proposition that the 
only object of this bill is to protect somebody. Now, I repeat again 
that the main object of this bill is to secure the necessary revenue to 
carry on the Government, and in doing that at the same time to take 
proper care of American labor. That is the position of the Republican 
party to-day, and that has been the position of the Republican party 
since it was organized in 1860. 

I desire the Clerk to read the platform of the Republican party in 
1860. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That while providing revenue for the support of the General Government by 
duties upon imports, sound policy requires such adjustment of these imports as 
to encourage the development of the industrial interests of the whole country; 
and we recommend that policy of national exchanges which secures to the 
workingmen liberal wages, ioa culture remunerative prices, to mechanics 


adequate reward for their bor, and enterprise, and to the nation com- 
mercial prosperity and independence. J 


Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Now, this committee, following the exact sug- 
gestion embraced in that resolution, present their report here stating 
the object of this bill and the purposes they have in view in its passage. 
I ask the Clerk to read an extract from their report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee, responding, as it believes, to the sentiment of the country 
and the recommendations of the President, submit what they consider to be a 
just and equitable revision of the tariff, which, while preserving measure 
of protection which is required for our industrial independence, will secure a 

uction of the revenue both from customs and internal- revenue sources, 

We have not looked alone to a reduction of the revenue, but have kept steadily 
in view the interests of our producing classes, and have been ever mindful of 
that which is due to our political conditions, our labor, and the character of our 
citizenship. We have realized that a reduction of duties below the difference 
between the cost of labor and production in competing countries and our own 
would result either in the abandonment of much of our manufacturing here or 
in the depression of our labor. Either result would bring disaster, the extent of 


which no one can measure. 
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Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Now, Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding this 
declaration that this bill has been adopted by the committee and is to 
be passed on that line, the gentleman from Missouri rises here day after 
day and continues to reiterate that this revenue measure, which is to 
provide money to on the Government, to pay the necessary pen- 
sions, and all other legitimate expenses of the Government, has no other 
object than simply to protect manufactures. 

r. OUTHWAITE. Does the gentleman consider it necessary, in 
the present state of the Government, to increase taxation $40,000,000 
as this bill does ? 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. -No, it decreases taxation $50,000,000. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BLAND. I move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I move that all debate on the pending paragraph 
and amendments thereto be limited to five minutes. 

Mr. BLAND. I believe I had the floor. $ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair had not ized the gentleman 
from Missouri. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] moves 
that debate on the pending paragraph and amendments thereto be 
limited to five minutes. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. MCKINLEY, there 
were—ayes 79, noes 59, 

Mr. BLAND. I call for tellers. 

hiert were ordered; and Mr. BLAND and Mr. MCKINLEY were ap- 

inted. 

P The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 88, 
noes 47. 

So the motion of Mr. MCKINLEY to close debate was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on this paragraph and amendments 
thereto is limited to five minutes, 

Mr. McKINLEY. I yield those five minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Hooker], who has not yet occupied any time. 

Mr. HOOKER. Mr, Chairman, I have not said anything during the 
progress of this debate, either in the general discussion or in the dis- 
cussion of the specific schedules; but as I have looked through the bill 
and have listened to the remarks of gentlemen who have given minute 
attention to the details of the measure I have been struck with the fact 
that not one word has been said either in the bill itself or in the speeches 
of its advocates which looked to the protection of the great normal 
interest which lies at the foundation of all other interests in this coun- 
try, that which bears the burden of all the taxation of the Government. 

The hewers of wood and the drawerg of water? have not been rec- 

in this bill or in the discussion by our friends on the other 
side as included within the designation of laborers.“ 

Sir, the great fandamental interest of this country is the agricultural 
interest. If the great Master of the universe should curse with steril- 
ity for but a singleseason the bosom of our common mother, the earth, all 
its population must perish. You sometimes say that commerce is king; 
but commerce would be a monarch without a single subject to obey his 
behests, if agriculture did not sow the earth in due season and reap its 
fruits, and bear them to the seaboard in order that commerce might 
have something to deal with. Your magnificent docks, lining your 
Atlantic coast from New York to Galveston, would rot to the water’s 
edge and your once vast carrying trade—alas, no longer vast, but 
dwindled under Republican rule to that of a fifth-rate power—wonuld 
be eaten up by the 3 ol the ocean, every vessel of it. 

This great interest is the foundation of everything; yet, as I have said, 
it is the bearer of the burdens of all others and is the least cared for. 
It is this great interest—an interest of which Iam myself an humble 
member, for it has always been my fortune from early life to be a tiller 
of the soil, and I represent here tillers of the soil—it is this great in- 
terest which ought to receive some consideration. 

You talk about your commerce; you talk about the ingots of gold 
and silver dug from your mines. But you may take the most splendid 
specimen of the mineral wealth of California and drop it into the soil; 
it lies there unproductive, uncreative, unregenerative. But take the 
smallest grain of corn or some other grain, drop it into the soil, and, 
obeying the law impressed upon it by the Grand Master of the uni- 
verse, it perishes, and from its corruption there springs forth a germi- 
nal faculty which has defied the research of the scientist to tell whence 
it comes. After a while you see the delicate spear of grass appearing 
above the earth. 

A little later, under the blessings of sunshine and shower, you see 
the beautiful silk come forth. Yeta little later on you see the golden 
tassels; and soon, amid the abundant leaves, the autumn winds bring to 
the husbandman’s ear music more delightful than that which fell from 
the olian harp of old when insensate stones and trees clapped their 
hands for joy. [Applause.] Follow it a little further, and you find 
the grain gathered to your granaries and your barns. It is taken to 
the crushing machine and it comes back in the shape of the staff of life; 
it finds its way to your table to give muscle and sinew and bone and 
blood and brain to the laboring man of the country, whether he labors 
with his muscle or with his mind, in order that he may go forth and obey 
155 3 of the Creator to subdue the earth and make it multiply. 

lause]. 
Here the hammer fell. ] 


Mr. MOMILLIN. Lask unanimous consent that the gentleman be 
permitted Sere not exceeding five minutes. 

Mr. Mc . Ifthe gentleman had made the request earlier in 
the afternoon there would not have been any objection, but we have 
wasted so much time with this particular paragraph——{Cries of 
“Regular order!“ ] e 

The CHAIRMAN, Debate has been limited by order of the com- 
mittee. The Clerk will proceed with the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: ` 

110, All articles of glass cut, engraved, painted, colored, printed, stained, dec- 
orated, silvered, or gilded, not including plate-glass silvered or looking-glass 
plates, 10 cents per pound and 50 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Before passing from the section I ask unanimous 
consent tomake a merely verbal correction by inserting after the word 
“silvered,” in line 13, a comma. 

‘There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, while I recog- 
nize how carefully and laboriously the Committee on Ways and Means 
have worked in the preparation of this bill 

The CHAIRMAN, There is no amendment before the committee. 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. I was about to offer an amend- 
ment and introduce it by afew preliminary remarks, 

I now move the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In section 110, amend by adding lamp chimneys, 45 per cent.” 


Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. While the committee have done 
very hard and laborious work, and given to all classes of industries of 
all kinds a fair and patient hearing, as I know from personal efforts be- 
fore them, it is only natural, in fact it would be almost impossible if 
it were otherwise, that there should be some slight inconsistencies in 
a bill of this character, matters which require revision. The tariff on 
lamp chimneys was supposed to come in in section 112; but there is 
one word inserted in this section 110 which may bring under it this 
common article of daily use by all of the people and imposes upon it a 
very excessive rate of duty. 

Under estimates made the duty upon the lamp chimneys amounts to 
more than 400 per cent. Under the old law it was 45 per cent., and 
under the administrative bill it is increased to something like 77 per 
cent., as is estimated. 4 

Now, this is a simple and small article which goes into common use, 
and I believe this correction ought to be made. If it is placed at 45 
per cent., which was the original rate, I am free to say that, if the ad- 
ministrative bill were before us and I had an opportunity, I should 
endeavor to reduce the tax there by striking out the rate fixed on pack- 
ages, so as to leave lamp chimneys at 45 per cent. But as that may 
come up some other time, I prefer to have the duty in this, as in the 
last bill, 45 per cent. There are a number of other articles to which I 
wish to call attention when we reach section 114. ; 

z A MEMBER. How much will be the reduction that you propose 
ere? 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. The estimated duty as given to 
me—and I will not undertake to give the figures to gentlemen unless 
they desire to havè them—the estimated duty is over 400 per cent., 
taking the specific duty and the duty thatisimposed under the admin- 
istrative bill as well. If you reduce it under this amendment, you 
place it right where it was before and make a rate sufficient on it, al- 
though at the same time is added to it the duty, as I have said, of the 
preceding bill, the administrative bill. But I do not believe that this 
is the occasion when that should be referred to; though I do hope tha 
under that bill there will be some correction made in regard to pack- 
ages of goods of this character, so that common articles in daily use, 
costing a small sum, but occupying rather a large bulk, will not be 
taxed at this excessive rate of duty. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Do you believe that raising the rate of duty 
decreases the price? [Laughter.] 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. I do believe that the protective 
policy, where it puts a duty on articles to protect American labor and 
capital, does reduce the price; but it has been so ably demonstrated by 
the chairman of the committee that no gentleman on the other side 
has been able to refute it. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. McKINLEY, I move that all debate on this paragraph and 
amendments to it be limited to five minutes, 

Mr. BLAND, I move to amend by making it twenty-five minutes, 

The question was taken on the amendment; the committee divided, 
and there were—ayes 48, noes 71. 

Mr. BLAND. Let us have tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. BLAND and Mr. MCKINLEY were appointed tellers, 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 44; 
noes 77. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLAND. I move to amend by inserting thirty minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN.. The Chair thinks that amendment is not in or- | If the manufacturers of glass can close the ports of this country 


der. 

Mr.BLAND. Then I move to insert twenty minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that is a second amendment 
to an amendment. 

Mr. BLAND. But one amendment has been voted down. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. There is no amendment pend- 
ing now, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will entertain the amendment of the 
gentleman. ESA 

The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 40, 
noes 75. 

Mr. BLAND. I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. BLAND and Mr. MCKINLEY were appointed tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 32, 
noes 78. ; 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLAND. I move to amend by making it fifteen minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will decline to recognize the gentle- 
man’s motion, 

Mr. BLAND. Ihave a right to make the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will not recognize the motion. 

Mr. BLAND. Then I appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will not recognize the appeal. 

Mr. BLAND. I thought that one czar in the House was enough, 
but the present occupant of the chair is trying to compare himself with 
a bigger one. [Cries of Regular order! “1 i 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I move that the committee 
do now rise. Itis now ten minutes after 5 o’clock. 

Mr. McKINLEY. The committee will not rise if this side of the 
House will stand by me at this time. 

The question was put; and the Chairman announced that the noes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 41, noes 85. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky, and 
Mr. MCKINLEY were appointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 35, 
noes 84. 

So the committee refused to rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio to limit general debate to five minutes on this par- 

ph. : 
The question was put; and the Chairman announced that the ayes 
seemed to have it, 

Mr. BLAND. Division. I suppose we can have a division. That 
will hardly be denied us. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 88, noes 42. 

Mr. BLAND. Tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. BLAND and Mr. MCKINLEY were ap- 

inted. 

Perle committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 81, 
noes 46. 2 

So the motion to limit debate was agreed to. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I do not think it is just to limit debate on this 
section to five miputes. The present rate of duty on these articles is 
45 per cent. The proposed rate is 50 per cent. ad valorem and then a 
specific duty of 10 cents a pound. Ten cents a pound and 5 per cent. 
ad valorem, in addition to that now provided by law, or 50 per cent. 
What are the facts? We had $1,094,000 worth imported last year, 
and to show that the committee is not infallible in its facts and that 
this ought not to be gone through in a slipshod way, I want to call at- 
tention to the fact that. the report made of the amount of duties gives 
it at $492,340, which is $54,000 less than the actual receipts at 50 per 
cent. 

The actual duties would be $547,045 and the rate of duty, if the Honse 
makes the increase that is demanded, will be, as near as I can make it 
by an aecurate calculation, 90 per cent., instead of 45 per cent. That 
is the proposition that is pending before the House, and it is that in- 
crease against which we are commanded to shut our mouths and upon 
which we are throttled and not even allowed to make a statement con- 
cerning the enormities in the different paragraphs, What is the ne- 
ones na this? There is a mistake in the very report accompanying 

It is the difference between $547,000, which is the real amount, and 
$492,000. It was so grave a matter that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. CANDLER] felt compelled to rise and break away from 
his party and try to prevent the increase proposed in thissection. Are 
people to have no voice here? Are all these hearings about which we 
heard so eloquently a few moments ago to amount to nothing for their 
benefit? Here is an increase which goes up to 100 per cent. from the 

resent rate of duty. What is it ſor? Natural gas has been discovered 
in the West. It is not Germany, it is not England, it is not France, it 
is the West that is giving the East difficul: in the contest for the 
manufacture of glassware, F 


(and this closes them), then all they have to dois to follow the example 
of so many others who have closed the ports, organized their trusis, and 
have had a high carnival and declared high dividends. That is the 
purpose, It is not well to talk too much about these things it seems, 
and hence debate is cut off. We are to be cut off with five minutes 
debate, and when we clamor against it and ask that there be debate 
we are told by the Chair that it is dilatory and will not be entertained. 
Go on, gentlemen, in your present course. Take this bill by this 
method whenever your please. But whenever you close the ports and 
the trusts are organized and the people have suffered as they will suffer 
if this bill shall pass, they will teach you that those who sow the wind 
must reap the whirlwind. 

Mr. McKINLEY. IT only want to say a word in reply, and that is 
that this discussion to which the gentleman has addressed himself does 
not apply to the paragraph under consideration at all. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. It does. - 

Mr. MCKINLEY. It applies to ph 112, and not to the par- 
agraph we areconsidering. [Laughterandapplause on the Republican 
side. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. There is nothing further from the truth. 

Mr. McKINLEY, I know exactly what Iam talking about. 

Mr. McMILLIN. [If the gentleman knows what he is talking 
about—— 5 

Mr. McKINLEY. It is paragraph 112. It is thin blown glass, 
blown with or without molds ”—— 

Mr. MCMILLIN. It is paragraph 110, and the mistake you made 
is the difference between $492,000 and $547,000. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Oh, you are talking about figures! But you are 
talking about a different paragraph. Iam talking about the comple- 
tion of this paragraph, and I do say that the gentleman’s remarks do 
not apply to the paragra 

Mr. McMILLIN. They do. 

Mr. McKINLEY. We have had too much talk. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Why do you cut off debate? Is it because you 
are afraid of it? 

Mr. McKINLEY. We are not afraid of legitimate debate. 

Mr. McMILLIN. You are afraid of the truth. 

Mr. McKINLEY. We are not afraid. You are speaking about 
something that does not apply to this paragraph. 

Mr. McMILLIN. It does. 

Mr. McKINLEY. We have let you talkall this afternoon, and you 
have talked about nothing but the tariff generally. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. But you are cutting off debate. Now, sir, stop 
your throttling and let the debate go on if you are not afraid to have 
the truth known. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Not only are we tired of talk, but the country is 
tired of your talk. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MCMILLIN. And the country is tired of you and your meth- 
ods. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. McKINLEY. The people want us to proceed with the public 
business. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. McMILLIN. You want to proceed with further taxation, with 
your higher taxation, your greater robbery for the benefit of your 
plutocrats. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. McKINLEY. I tell the gentleman from Tennessee that the 
country wants work, not words; not words suchas the gentleman and 
his friends have been giving us for the last three days. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. And we ap from the plutocrats to the e. 
[Applause on the Democratic side and cries of Vote!” “Vote!” on 
the Republican side.] 

Mr. ANDREW. I ask unanimous consent that I may read a tele- 
gram which I have just received. 

Several MEMBERS. Regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. ANDREW]? 

Mr. McKINLEY. I object, because it probably is not applicable to 
this paragraph. 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, the statement 
has been made that my amendment was not applicable to this schedule, 

I claim that it was, [Applause on the Democratic side and cries of 
Regular order! ’’ on the Republican side.] 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, debate upon this paragraph and 
amendments is exhausted, 

Mr. ANDREW. L ask unanimous consent to make a statement of 
one minute. [Cries of Regular order t] 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Make it on the next paragraph. 

Mr. McADOO. I think that it is no more than fair that the gentle- 
man should be allowed to make his statement. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER]. 

Mr. BLAND and Mr. DUNNELL, Let the amendment be read. 

The amendment was again read, as follows: 

Amend section 110 by adding at the end of the section the words “lamp chim- 
neys, 45 percent. ad valorem.” 

The question was taken on the amendment; and the Chairman de- 
clared that the noes seemed to have it. 
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Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed Mr. CANDLER, 
of Massachusetts, and Mr. MCKINLEY. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported -ayes 53, noes 
77 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. BLAND, I want to offer another amendment. I move to 
amend, after the word cut,“ in the first line of paragraph 110, so as 
to make it read 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

The question was taken on the amendment of Mr. BLAND; and the 
Chairman declared that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLAND. I demand a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 48, noes 83. 

Mr. BLAND. Idemand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed Mr. BLAND and 
Mr. MCKINLEY. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 31, 
noes 75. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLAND. I desire to offer a further amendment. I move to 
insert after the word ‘‘engrayed,’’ in the same line, 45 percent. ad 
valorem.““ 

* Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio. I make the point of order that that is 
the same amendment which has been already voted upon. 

Mr. BLAND. No, it is a different amendment; cut?“ glass and 
“engraved ” glass are different things; cut“ is one kind and en- 

ved ” is another. 

Mr. BAYNE. I make a point of order upon that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. BAYNE. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER] 
offered an amendment providing for a duty of 45 per cent. ad valorem, 
and I understand this to be substantially the same proposition. 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. The gentleman is mistaken in 

> rd to my amendment, 
he CHAIRMAN. The Chair is o Sopiihan that the amendment 
pro by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] is in order. 
he question was taken on the amendment of Mr. BLAND, and the 
Chairman declared that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLAND. I demand a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 39, noes 71. 

Mr. BLAND. I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed Mr. BLAND and 
Mr. McKINLEY. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 24, 
noes 80, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, 1 ask unanimous 
consent that a reasonable time for debate be allowed upon this impor- 
tant subject. I make this request in order to facilitate business. 

The C. MAN. ‘The Chair can not put the motion in that form. 

A reasonable time” is not sufficiently definite. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Well, half an hour on this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is reminded that the gentleman from 
Alabama is out of order, debate having been limited upon this para- 
graph. The Clerk will read. 

e Clerk read as follows: 

111, Chemical glassware for use in laboratory, and not otherwise specially 
provided for in this act, 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

112. Thin-blown glass, blown with or without a mold, and all other manu- 
factures of glass, or of which glass shall be the component material of chief 
value, not specially provided for in this act, 10 cents per dozen and 40 per cent, 

orem. 

Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
I hoped to beable to say a word upon paragraph 110, but I was denied 
an opportunity. I desire to read a telegram which I have just received, 

The telegram was read, as follows: 

Bosrox, Mass., May 14, 1890. 
Hon. Jonx F. Anprew, M. C.: 

My letter said section 112 applied to German student-lamp chimneys, but it 
and section 110 are so ambiguous and unskilifullx drawn, we think, that section 
110 would be applied to chimneys, as the ends of the chimneys are cut at each 
end, which would exact as duty fully 450 per cent. Customs experts here con- 
firm this. Will write you to-day. 

A MEMBER., Whom is that from? 

Mr. ANDREW. It is a telegram from Boston, sent by one of the 
largest dealers in glassware in this country. 

A MEMBER. What is his name? 

Mr. ANDREW. Jerome Jones, of the firm of Jones, McDuffie & 
Stratton, one of the largest glassware firms in Boston. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. GROSVENOR, from the Committee of the Whole, reported 
that they had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the 
revenue and to equalize duties on imports and had come to no reso- 
lution thereon. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

On motion of Mr. CANNON, by unanimous consent, the Committee 
on Appropriations was discharged from the farther consideration of the 
estimates for agricultural experiment stations submitted on page 207 
of the Book of Estimates for the fiscal year 1890, and the same were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED.» 


TheSPEAKER. The Chair desires to submit a report from the Com- 
mittee on Enrolled Bills, 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask unanimous consent that that report be 
printed in the RECORD without reading. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the follow- 
ing titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

4 bill (H. R. 1019) granting a pension to David A. Lippy; 

A bill (H. R. 175 granting a pension to Emily T. Pot e; 

A bill (H. R. 1114 granting a pension to Mary A. Holland; 

A bill (H. R. 1116) granting a pension Clara M. Owen; 

A bill (H. R. 1246) granting a pension to Ann E. Mussman; 

A bill (H. R. 1282) for the relief of John Dehart; 

A bill (H. R. foot for the relief of Patrick Culhan; 

A bill (H. R. 14500 granting a pension to Ira E. Smith; 

A bill (H. R. 450 granting a pension to Laura A. Yourtee; 

A bill (H. R. 1579) granting a pension to John McCool; 

A et (H. R. 1581) prancing an increase of pension to Andrew J. Fer- 


guso 
A bill (H. R. 1225 granting a pension to Augustine MeLaughlin; 
. (H. R. 1622) granting an increase of pension to Mrs, e F. 
a 
A bill . R. 1070 granting an increase of pension to Abram Duryee; 
A bill (H. R. 1670) granting a pension to Sarah Hamilton; 
A bill (H. R. 1672) granting a pension to Margaret P. Minteer; 
A bill (H. R. 1865) granting a pension to John Nagle; 
A bill (H. R. 3 granting a pension to Mary A. Kinsley; 
A bill (H. R. 2007) granting a pension to the widow of Adam Shrake; 
A bill (H. R. 2131) granting a pension to Gustavus Alonzo Draper; 
A bill te R. 2133) granting a pension to Betsey F. Newhall; 
A bill (H. R. 2351) granting a pension to Allen McCowan; 
A bill (H. R. 2352) granting a pension to W. S. Lohe; 
a bill Cr R. 2356) granting a pension to Matthew J. J. ial 
A bill (H. R. 2435) increasing the pension of Mary Minor 
A bill (H. R. 2722) granting a pension to Mary Ann Trainor, ge (Aes 
of Francis Trainor, deceased: 
A bill (H. R. 2738) granting a pension to Christiana Schneider; 
A bill (H. R, 2769) granting a pension to Isaac Clark 
A bill (H. R. 2824) granting a pension to Charles A. Platz; 
A bill (H. R. 2837) granting a pension to Alvira A. Edwards; 
A bill (H. R. 2989) granting a pension to Mrs. Martha E. Jones; 
A bill (H. R. 3058) granting a pension to pono i Brightley; 
A bill (H. R. 3108) granting a pension to Levi M. Lincoln; 
A bill 7 R. 3218) to place the name of Pauline Bichweiler on the 
sion-roll ; 
A bill (H. R. 3404) for the relief of John Curran; 
A bill (H. R. 3530) to grant a pension to Huldah ee 
A bill (f. R. 3536) to grant a pension to Samuel L. Dar 
A bill (H. R. 3543) to grant a pension to John Green Reed; 
A bill (H. R. 3545) granting a pension to Harriet F, Bowers; 
A bill (H. R. 3574) granting a pension to Mary E. Tipton; 
A bill (H. R. 3381 
Edwards; 
F A bill (H. R. 3583) to pension Samuel Wyrick for service in the In- 
ian war; 
A bill (H. R. 3584) to pension William J. Dunn for service in the In- 
dian war; 
A bill H. R. 3586) to pension William B. Carter for service in the 
Indian war; 
A bill (H. R. 3588) to pension Mary J. Mann, widow of John W. 
Mann, who served in the Indian war; 
A bill (H. R. 3591) ep ag a pension to Mary J. Nottage; 
A bill (H. R. ane ‘or the relief of Mary Conley; 
A bill ti R. 3596) for the relief of Harriet E. Brown; 
A bill (H. R. 2970 granting a pension to Lucy H. M. Norman; 
A bill (H. R. 3872) to amend section 2599 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, designating ports of delivery in the district of Mich- 
i 


for restoration to the pension-rol of Nelson G. 


gan; 
A bill (H. R. 3961) to increase the pension of Stephen Cooper; 
A bill (H. R. 4024) for the relief of Daniel W. Parrish; 
A bill (H. R. 4027) granting a pension to William A. Merriwether; 
A bill (H. R. 4028) granting a pension to Agnes Vetter; 
A bill (H. R. 4038) granting a pension to James Fitzgerald; 
A bill (H. R. 4046) to pension Mary Bailey 
A bill (H. R. 4102) granting a pension to Elizabeth Heckler; 
A bill . R. 4126) granting a pension to H. G. Church; 
A bill (H. R. 4 ö 
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A bill (H. R. 4132) granting a pension to Esther G. Bryant; 
A bill (H. R. 4152) granting an increase of pension to Albert Mabb; 
A bill (H. R. 4205) granting a m to Isabella B. Stimple; 


A bill (H. R. —.— to pension Rebecca Bolerjack; 

A bill (H. R. 4359) granting a pension to Elizabeth Ogden; 

A bill He R. 4372) granting a pension to John Dean; 

A bill (H. R. 4393) for the relief of Mary Dockham; 

A bill (H. R. 425 for the relief Wesley W. Taylor; 

A bill (H. R. 4422) to increase the pension of Lucian L. Sanborn; 
A bill (H. R. 4423) to grant a pension to Lucinda A. Clark; 

A bill (H. R. 4030) ganting a pension to Mary Ann Allan; 

A bill (H. R. 4424) granting a pension to Fannie E. Woodbury; 

A bill (H. R. 4441) granting a pension to Eveline M. Alexander; 


A bill (H. R. ion granting a pension to Barbara Schnappinger; 

A bill (H. R. 4587) granting a pension to Daniel M. Dull, late a sol- 
dier of the Mexican war; 

A bill (H. R. 5431) for the relief of William D. Hummer; 
A bill (H. R. 4532) for the relief of Thomas N. Maxwell; 
A bill (H. R. 4789) granting a pension to George Dodge; 

A bill (H. R. 4808) granting a pension to Roxanna Finch; 

A bill (H. R. 4810) to pension Christina Edson for meritorious sery- 
ices rendered the Government during the Indian wars in the Oregon 
Territory, now the State of Oregon; 

A bill (H. R. tant to pension William G. Hill; 

A bill (H. R. 4821) to pension EliJ. Youngheim; 

A bill (H. R. 4862) granting a pension to William H. Coppinger; 

A bill (H. R. 4866) granting a pension to Ida L. Martin; 

A bill (H. R. 4868) granting a pension to Henrietta Judd; 

A bill (H. R. 8061 to pension Helen A. Moore; 

A bill (H. R. 5082) to pension Polly Robinson; 

A bill (H. R. 5083) to pension Emily G. Mills; 

A bill (H. R. 5456) to increase pension of Richard W. Spain, late ser- 
geant N A, Second Dragoons, United States Army; 

A pill f . R. 5606) to increase the pension of James C. Copeland; 

A bill (H. R. 5618) granting a pension to Malvina P. Fletcher, widow 
of John P. Fletcher, late private Company D, First Michigan Engi- 
neers; 

A bill (H. R. need granting a pension to Hannah Ward; 
A bill (H. R. 5632) granting a pension to Sarah Sheldon; 

A bill (H. R. 5739) increasing pension of Sophia Schimmelfennig, 
widow of Alexander Schimmelfennig, late brigadier-general and major- 
general by brevet; 

‘ A bill (H. R. 5905) to pension Thomas K. Edwards for service in the 
ndian war; 

A bill (H. R. 6419) to amend section 2294 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, and for other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 6688) asking an increase of pension for Mary H. Nichol- 


son; 

A bill (S. 1477) to increase the appropriation for the erection of a 
publie building at Sacramento, Cal.; and 

A Joint resolution (H. Res. 12) authorizing the use and improvement 
of Fort Sewall at Marblehead, Mass. 


NORTHERN CHEYENNE INDIANS, 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message of the 


President of the United States; which was read, and, with the accom- 


panying papers, referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and or- 
dered to be printed: 
To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

I transmit herewith a communication of the 10th instant from the Secretary 
of the Interior, and the accompanying copies of co mdence, relative to the 
condition of the Northern Cheyenne Ind at the Ridge agency, South 
Dakota. The of these Indians to be united upon some common reserva- 
tion with their brethren now occupying the Tongue River reserve in Montana 
is quite natural; and such an arrangement would, I think, promote the best in- 
terests of both of these bands, 

BENJ. HARRISON, 


Exxrcvurive Mansion, May 13, 1890. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. McKINLEY. IL ask unanimous consent that the session of the 
House to-morrow begin at 11 o’clock. 

There being no objection, it was so ordered. 

And then, on motion of Mr. MCKINLEY (at5 o’clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.), the House adjourned. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


TESTIMONY ON IMPORTATION OF CONTRACT LABOR. 


Letter from the Secretary of State, inclosing copy of a communica- 
tion from the under secretary of state, British Foreign Office, relating 
to certain testimony given Sefore the Select Committee on the Impor- 
tation of Contract Labor, Convicts, and Paupers, Fiftieth Congress—to 
be filed with the records of said committee. 


ROADWAY FROM ATLANTA, GA., TO FORT M’PHERSON, GA. 2 

Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a copy of 
a communication from the Secretary of War, submitting an estimate 
of an appropriation for commencing the construction of a public road- 
way from Atlanta, Ga., to Fort McPherson, Ga.—to the Committee 
on Appropriations, 

PURCHASE OF MACHINE-GUNS FOR THE ARMY. 

Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a copy of a 
communication from the Secretary of War, submitting an estimate of 
appropriation for machine-guns of small-arms caliber—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

FREE REGISTRATION OF OFFICIAL MAIL MATTER BY CENSUS OFFICIALS. 


Letter from the Secretary of the Interior, inclosing the draught of a 
bill, with accompanying letter from the Acting Superintendent of Cen- 
sus, providing for the free registration of official mail matter by the 
Superintendent, supervisors, enumerators, and special agents of the 
Census Bureau—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ENGINEERS IN PARIS, 

Letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a letter from the 
chief of engineers and a copy of a reportof Lieutenant-Colonel Merrill, 
of the Corps of Engineers, with copies of accompanying papers, includ- 
ing two maps, concerning the international congress of engineers in- 
terested in the utilization of water, which was convened under the 
auspices of the Government of France, and recommending that the 
same be printed—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


MEMORIALS AND RESOLUTIONS OF STATE LEGISLATURES. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, the following memorials and resolu- 
tions of State Legislatures were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FLOWER: Concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, in regard to adulterated food—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the State of New 
York, asking for adjustment of claims—to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the State of New 
York, in regard to Theodore R. Timby—to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. f 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following titles 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

A bill (S. 20) granting right of way across United States lands in St. 
Augustine, Fla.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 248) for the erection of a public building at Tampa, Fla.— 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 376) authorizing the Secretary of War to purchase a lot in 
the city of St. Augustine, Fla,, for military purposes—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, 2 

A bill (S. 498) to authorize the Brightwood Railway Company to 
construct a branch line to Tacoma—to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. > 

A bill (S. 1518) for the relief of Orin R. McDaniel—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1618) for the relief of Margaret Kennedy—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims, 

A bill (S. 1641) to empower Robert Adger and others to bring suit 
in the Court of Claims for rent alleged to be due them—to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1904) to provide for railroad crossings in the Indian Terri- 
tory—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2532) for the relief of William H. Atkins, formerly com- 
a i sergeant, United States Army—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

A bill (S. 2553) to remove the charge of desertion and of having en- 
listed in the Confederate service from the records of the War Depart- 
ment standing against John McFarland, and to grant him an honorable 
discharge—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2648) granting right of way to the Junction City and Fort 
Riley Street Railway Company into and upon the Fort Riley military 
reservation in the State of Kansas, and for other purposes—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

A bill (S. 2690) to provide for the construction of a wagon-road through 
the military reservation of Fort Canby, in the State of Washington, and 
for other purposes—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3064) to establish a fog-signal at or near Cuckold’s I 
at the entrance of Booth Bay Harbor, otherwise known as Townsen 
Harbor, Maine—to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 3116) to punish the carrying or selling of deadly or danger- 
ous weapons within the District of Columbia to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 3143) to provide and equip a steam-vessel to be used in the 
collection district of Puget Sound—to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 3280) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to ascertain 
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5 y person who had settled upon the Crow Creek e eee le e e oy deceased—Commit- 
innebago reservations, in South Dakota, between February 27, | tee on Claims discharged, and mmittee on Invalid 
1885, and April 17, 1885—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. Pensions. 


A bill (S. 3358) for a public building for a marine hospital at Gal- 
lipolis, Ohio—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

A bill (S. 3571) to provide an American register for the barge Ottawa 
of Philadelphia, Pa. to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, 

A bill (S. 3622) to fix the time and places for holding Federal courts 
in the district of Kansas—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 3640) to amend section 19 of an act entitled An act to 
regulate commerce, approved February 4, 1887—to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. the following resolutions were intro- 
duced and referred as follows: 
By Mr. ATKINSON, of Pennsylvania: 


Resolved, That Tuesday, May 27, 1890, after sixty minutes of the morning hour 
have been be fixed for the consideration, in Committee of the Whole 
8 state 0 the Union, of the bill (H. R. 750) to authorize the payment 

of damages sustained by citizens of the Stateof Pennsylvania from Union and 
Confederate troops during the late war, as adjudicated and liquidated by the 
State of Pennsylvania, under the 8 9 an net ot the General Assembly 
of the said State of Pennsylvania, a © 22d day of ay ae 1871. 
and to continue from day to day until — din 15 finally disposed of; this order 
not to interfere with raa consideration of revenue and general appropriation 
bills and prior special orders; 


to the Committee on Rules. 
By Mr. WADE: 


Resolved, That Tuesday, June 3, 189, after sixty minutes of the morning hour 
hayo expired, be fixed for the consideration of such bills as the Committee on 
Labor may eall up for consideration, this order not to interfere with the consid- 
eration of general appropriation bills or prior special orders; 


to the Committee on Rules. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, reports of committees were delivered to 
the Clerk and disposed of as follows: 

Mr, SCULL, from the Committee on Pensions, reported favorably the 
bill of the House (H. R. 4128) granting an increase of pension to Sam- 
nel Chandler—to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia, from the Committee on Commerce, re- 

favorably the bill of the House (H. R. 9523) authorizing the con- 


ported 
_ struction of a bridge over the Tennessee River at or near Guntersville, 


Ala., and for other purposes—to the House Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, reported with amendment the fol- 
ted bills of the House; which were severallv referred to the House 

endar: 

A bill (H. R. 9677) to authorize the county of Pulaski, in the State 
of Geo to maintain a high wagon and foot bridge across the Oc- 
mulgee River at or near Hawkinsville, in the State of Georgia; and 

A bill (H. R. 9521) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Savannah River. 

Mr. RANDALL, from the Committee on Pensions, reported with 
amendment the bill of the House (H. R. 9245) granting a pension to 
Louis P. Noros, late of the Jeannette expedition to the Arctic Ocean— 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia, from the Committee on Commerce, re- 

rted favorably the bill of the Senate (S. 2960) to authorize the build- 

of a bridge at Pine Bluff, Ark., across the Arkansas River—to the 
use Calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills of the following titles were intro- 
duced, severally read twice, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FLOWER: A bill (H. R. 10192) to adjust the claims of the 
States against the United States—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ATKINSON, of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10193) provid- 
ing for the assessment and collection of water rents and water-main 
taxes in the District of Columbia to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, 


By Mr. WIKE: A bill (H. R. 10194) to amend an act entitled An | P®SS35' 


rod toe establish a railway bridge across the Illinois River, extending 
int within 5 miles of Columbiana, in Greene County, to a 
come thin 5 miles of Farrowtown, in Calhoun County, in the State 
of Illinois,” approved March 3, 1883—to the Committee on Commerce. 
By Mr. TUCKER (by request): A bill (H. R. 10195) to provide a 
hospital for consumptive invalid 8 of the late war and the Army 
to the Committee on Military A: 
By Mr. FITCH (by request): A ren (H. R. 10196) providing for ex- 
tradition in certain cases—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


= Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the following change of reference was 
e: 
A bill (H. R. 8996) for the relief of Charles L. Eastergreen, sole heir 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following titles 
were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. BINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 10197) for the relief of Thomas 
H. L. Payne—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOKSHIRE: A bill (H. R. 10198) to correct the militaty 
record of Enols Loyd—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CALDWELL: A bill (H. R. 10199) granting a pension to 
Adolphus Hess—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FINLEY: A bill (H. R. 10200) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Narcissa Murray, widow of Samuel A. Murray, a soldier of the 
Mexican war—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FITHIAN: A bill (II. R. 10201) granting a pension to G. B. 
Duncan—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FLICK: A bill (H. R. 10202) granting a pension to O. E. 
Hukill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HOUK: A bill (H. R. 10203) for the relief of James M. Dug- 
gan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10204) for the relief of H. J. Fryor—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PICKLER: A bill (H. R. 10205) authorizing the President 
to appoint and retire John W. Hines with the rank and grade of 
second lieutenant, ete.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. QUINN: A bill (H. R. 10206) to amend the military record 
of Alexander Watts, late captain Sixty-third New York Volunteers— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SCRANTON: A bill (H. R. 10207) for the appropriation of 
sio, 000 to Henry George—to the Committee on Claims. 

y Mr. STEWART, of Texas: A bill (H. R. 10208) granting an in- 
aes of pension to Moses Graham—to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. STEWART, of Vermont (by request): A bill (H. R. 10209) 
a the relief of Henry C. La Point—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. STIVERS: A bill (H. R. 10210) granting a pension to John 
E. White—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TUCKER: A bill (H. R. 10211) to reimburse Jacob Falwell— 
to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 10212) ſor the relief 
of James Ballard—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS, of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 10213) granting a pen- 
sion 9 55 John B. Tucker to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. YODER: A bill (H. R. 10214) granting a pension to Clara 
O. Day—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BREWER: Petition of George W. Stewart and 12 others, 
citizens of Genesee County, Michigan, praying for the passage of the 
McKinley tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROWER: Petition of W. H. Snow and 90 others, citizens of 
the Fifth Congressional district of North Carolina, asking for the pas- 
sage of laws for the perpetuation of the national banking system—to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of J. W. Hunter and 136 others, citizens of the same 
district, for the same purpose—to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 


rency. 

By Mr. CANDLER, of Georgia: Petition of Oakland Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, Dawson County, Georgia, for the passage of the bill appropriating 
$6,200,000 to improve Galveston Harbor—to the Commiteee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. CARLTON: Petition from Alliance men of Greene County, 
Georgia, asking passage of Senate bill 2716—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition from Alliance men of Greene County, Georgia, asking 
e of House bill 5353—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CRAIG: Petition of citizens of Greensburgh, Pa., for tariff 
legislation—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Grange 921, Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, 
in favor of duties on agricultural products—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, memorial of same grange, in same county and State, for free 
coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures. 

Also, memorial of Post 434, Grand Army of the Republic, of Spran- 
kle’s Mills, Jefferson Connty, Pennsylvania, in favor of dependent and 
service on bills—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Grand Amy of the Hs blie Pit e Be, fa te sx ee 

Gran o epu tts u., in favor o! 
sion bill to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. DOLLIVER: Petition of Rev. R. E. Hickengerand 160 others, 
citizens of Pocahontas, Carroll, and Calhoun Counties, Iowa, in favor 


of a law against violation of State laws by the interstate liquor traffie— 
to the Select Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

Also, three petitions of citizens of Iowa, against increase of duty on 
foreign granite, on breech-loading guns, and cutlery—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DORSEY: Petition of citizens of Fremont, Nebr., protesting 

inst the passage of parts of House bill 8278—to the Committee on 
mmeree. 

Also, petition from the Young Men’s Christian Association of Fremont, 
Nebr., asking for passage of bill providing for additional chaplains in 
the Army—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FLOWER: Petitions from charity organization and 200 others, 
in the city of New York, in regard to emigration—to the Select Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. FUNSTON (by request): Resolution granting authority to 
Wyandotte Indian tribe to remove the remains of their deceased rela- 
tives from burying-ground at Kansas City, Kans., and to sell the 
grounds—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GEAR: Resolutions of Torrence Post, of Keokuk, Iowa, in 
regard to a service pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, resolution of L. G. Baldwin Post, of Libertyville, Iowa, ask- 
ing an amendment to pension laws in regard to widows—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRIMES: Petition of Rotherwood Alliance, of Carroll County, 
Georgia, for a first-class harbor on the Gulf coast of Texas to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, 

Also, petition of Antioch Suballianece, of Harris County, Georgia, in 
favor of a first-class harbor on the Texas coast—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina: Petitionof S. Wilkinson and 
34 others, citizens of Catawba, N. C., requesting the passage of House 
bill 7162 or Senate bill 2806, known as subtreasury plan—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. LACEY: Resolutions of Tippecanoe Club, Des Moines, Iowa, 
favoring the passage of a law to prevent the interference with local pro- 
hibitory laws through interstate commerce—to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Al-o, petition of B. M. Bixby and others, of What Cheer, Iowa, 

nst advance of duty on guns—to the Committee on Ways and 


eans. > 

Also, petition of Mahaska County (Iowa) Farmers’ Alliance, in favor 
of the Conger lard bill and the Butterworth option bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Resolution of Military Order of the Loyal Legion 
of the United States, favoring speedy drs of Official Records of 
the Rebellion—to the Committee on ting. 

By Mr. POST: Resolutions of the Illinois State Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, favoring the pure-food and pure-lard bills—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RAINES; Petition of residents of Twenty-ninth Congres- 
sional district of New York, to pass the MeKinley tariff bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REYBURN: Petition of citizens of Philadelphia, praying for 
a perpetuation of the national-banking laws—to the Committee on 
Banking and Carrency. 

By Mr. ROCKWELL: Petition of citizens of Massachusetts, relative 
to the national-banking laws—to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 


rency. 

Buy Mr. SCULL: Memorial of Grange No. 934, Somerset County, 
Pennsylvania, for free coinage of silyer—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr, SMITH, of West Virginia: Petition for the passage of laws 
for the perpetuation of the national-banking systera—to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SNIDER: Resolution of the directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Minneapolis, Minn., asking for amendment of sections 4 and 
5 of the interstate-commerce law, for repeal of long and short haul 


among railroad companies under supervision of the 


Commerce. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: Memorial of Mr. H. Schlonge, proprietor of 
the Staats-Wochenblatt, and other citizensof Springfield, III., protesting 
against any material change in the immigration and naturalization 
laws—to the Select Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. STEPHENSON: Petition of citizens of Iron Mountain, 
Menominee County, Michigan, for the amendment of the national-bank- 
ing laws and the perpetuation of the national-banking system—to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND), of Colorado: Protest against the tobacco sched- 
ule of the tariff bill to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution to investigate the private claims of settlers on the 
Maxwell and Sangre de Cristo land grants—to the Committee on Pri- 
vate Land Claims, 

By Mr. TUCKER: Petition of citizens of Appomattox County, Vir- 


ginia, fora harbor on the Gulf coast of Texas—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. s 

By Mr. WALLACE, of New York: Petition of 185 cigar manufact- 
urers of Brooklyn, N. Y., protesting against the schedule on leaf-to- 
bacco—to the Committee on Ways and Means. z 

By Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama: Petition of S. D. Herman, of Ala- 
bama, for the passage of the subtreasury bill—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of W. B. Turner, of the same State, for the same law— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILEY: Petition for laws relating to national banks—to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: Memorial of Grange No. 226, of Wyoming County, 
Pennsylvania, in favor of certain tariff duties on imports of farm prod- 
ucts—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, memorial from Grange 508, of same county and State, for free 
coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 


ures. 
Also, memorial from G e No. 926, of same county and State, for 
same p to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 
By Mr. YODER: Petition of citizens of Greenville, Darke County, 
Ohio, in favor of pure lard—to the Committee on Agriculture. 


SENATE, 
THURSDAY, May 15, 1890. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, presented resolutions of T. F. Bradford Post, 
No. 24, Grand Army of Republic, of Tama, Iowa, in favor of the 
passage of the per diem service- n bill and the repeal of the lim- 
itation in the arrears-of-pensions law; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of the legislative committee of the Vir- 
ginia State Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, praying for the passage of 
House bill 283, known as the pure lard bill; which was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. QUAY presented a petition of Lieut. William H. Kinkead Post, 
No. 293, Grand Army of the Republic, of Houtzdale, Pa,, praying for 
the passage of the per diem rated service-pension bill; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Philadelphia, 
Pa., praying for the passage of Senate bill 3530, autho: the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to reopen the navy-yard at Pennsyl- 
vania, for the construction and repair of vessels of the Navy; which was 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of Valley Grange, No. 52, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Millville, Columbia County, Pennsylvania, praying for 
an increase of duty on imported agricultural products; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, 

He also presenteda petition of the American Association of Flint and 
Lime Glass Manufacturers, of Pittsburgh, Pa., praying for a 
of the Torrey bankrupt bill; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Jndiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Keiserville Grange, No. 508, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Wyoming County, Pennsylvania, and the petition of 
Vale Grange, No. 934, Patrons of H , Of Somerset County, Penn- 
sylvania, praying for the free coinage of silver; which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Chestnut Hill Council, No. 215, Junior 
Order of United American Mechanics, of Philadelphia, Pa., praying 
for an amendment of the Constitution prohibiting any State from enact- 
ing legislation in regard to the establishment of religion or prohibiting 
ba hare thereof; which was referred to the Committee on the 

udi - 

Mr. VEST presented a petition of 123 citizens of Ray County, Mis- 
souri, and a petition of 90 citizens of Jacksonville, Mo., praying for 
the free coinage of silver; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Commercial Club of Kansas City, 
Mo., praying for the passage of measures looking to reciprocal com- 
mercial relations with Mexico; which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of ex-soldiers, residents of Flora, 
III., praying for the passage of the 1 cent per diem pension bill; which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I present the poton of A. E. McQuoid, John 
F. Suter, and 9 others, citizens of Rutledge, Scotland County, Missouri, 
praying for the prompt passage of the bill making it unla to trans- 
port liquor from any State or Territory of the United States into any 
other State or Territory contrary to the laws thereof. Thatbill having 
been reported from the Committee on the Judiciary, I move that the 
petition lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Mr, CAMERON presented a petition of Grange No. 921, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, praying for cer- 
tain rates of duty on imported farm products; which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Grange No. 926, Wyoming, Pa., 
Patrons of Husbandry, and a petition of Grange No. 921, Westmore- 
land County, Pa., Patrons of Husbandry, praying for the free coinage 
of silver; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a memorial of Post No. 220, Grand Army 
of the Republic, of Barnesville, Ohio, remonstrating against the passage 
of the Morrill pension bill and favoring a service-pension bill; which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Hle also presented a petition of 16 citizens of Greenville, Ohio, pray- 
ing for ena yor > of what is known as the pure lard ™ bill; which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. FRYE presented resolutions of the Maine Commandery of the 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States, favoring the 
rapid completion of the publication of the Official Records of the Re- 
bellion; which were referred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. INGALLS prana the petition of John A, Martin Post, No. 
93, Grand Army of the Republic, of Atchison, Kans., urging that the 
remainder of the Fort Dodge military reservation be donated for use as 
a soldiers’ home; which was referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

He also presented a petition of citizensof Arkansas City, Kans., pray- 
ing for the passage of a service-pension bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of Post No. 250, Grand Army of the 
Republic, North Topeka, Kans., urging the passage of the Ingalls- 
Cheadle pension bill; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Kansas City, 
Kans., praying for amendments to the interstate-commerce law; which 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of 25 citizens of Labette County, Kan- 
gas, and apetition of 18 citizens of Labette County, Kansas, praying for 
the free coinage of silver; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, presented resolutions of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, of East Des Moines, Iowa, in favor of the pas- 
sage of an act by Congress which shall give full effect to the laws of 
the State of Iowa enacted to protect her people from the injurious ef- 
fects of the liquor traffic; which were ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. FRYE, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 3787) to amend the laws relative to shipping commission- 
ers, reported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. QUAY, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 3531) for the erection of a public 
building at Allentown, Pa., reported it with amendments, and sub- 
mitted a report thereon. 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 887) authorizing the erection of a hotel 
upon the Government reservation at Fortress Monroe, reported it with- 
out amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. DAWES, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 2996) to grant aright of way to the Texarkana and 
Fort Smith Railway Company through the Indian Terrritory and Ter- 
ritory of Oklahoma, and for other purposes, reported it with amend- 
ments. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 3679) to amend section 9 of An act making appropriations for the 
current and contingent expenses of the Indian Department and for ful- 
filling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1886, and for other purposes, approved March 3, 1885, 

rted it without amendment. 

. MOODY, from the Select Committee on Indian Depredations, 
ar ptr a bill (S. 3833) to provide for the adjudication and payment 
0 same arising from Indian depredations; which was read twice by 
its title. 

Mr. MOODY. I wish to state that the committee will submit a re- 
port in su pees the bill in a very short time. 

The VIG PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the Calendar. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amend- 
ment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 1084) granting a pension to Mrs. Eliza J. Drake; and 

A bill (H. R. 5626) granting a pension to Frank Deming, Company 
F, Ninth Michigan Infantry. 

Mr, SAWYER, from the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 3776) authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay to Frank Rother $225 due him for 
services as route agent, reported it without amendment, and submitted 


a 2 thereon. 

. DAVIS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 1037) authorizing the placing of the name of James 
M. Williams upon the retired-list of the United States Army, with the 


rank of captain of cavalry, reported it without amendment, and sub- 


mitted a rt thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 3783) for the relief of Jacob K. Dundore, asked to be 
from its further consideration, and that it be referred to the Committee 
on Claims; which was agreed to. 

Mr. STEWART, from the Committee on-Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2228) for the relief of John W. Blake, reported 
it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. SPOONER, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 3814) forthe relief of I. Winslow Ayer, asked to be di 
from its consideration, and that it be referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs; which was to. 

Mr. HAWLEY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported an 
amendment intended to be proposed to the fortification appropriation 
bill; which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. COCKRELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the sar R. 1104) to relieve Peter Moog from the 
of desertion, reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report 


thereon. 

Mr. BATE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 4635) granting certain privileges to the Union 
Railway Company, of Chattanooga, Tenn., reported it without amend- 
ment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. McPHERSON, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom 
was-referred the bill (S. 3829) for the relief of Charles W. Cronk, re- 
ported it without amendment. 

Mr. TURPIE, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 6291) granting a pension to Delia T. S. Parnell, 
reported it without amendment, and submitted a reported thereon. 


PENSIONS TO SOLDIERS AND DEPENDENT RELATIVES. 


Mr. MANDERSON. Iam instructed by the Committee on Prin 
to report back favorably the proposed order of the Senate to print 20, 
additional copies of the report of the Committee on Pensions upon the 
pension bill. The cost of printing the 20,000 copies is $333, which is 
within the limit, and therefore the order can be properly made under 
the rule without a concurrent resolution. 
A 2 order was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, as 

‘ollows: 


Ordered, That 20,000 additional copies of the report No. 989, on Senate bill 339, 
granting pensions to soldiers and sailors who are incapacitated for the perform- 
ance of labor, and providing for pensions to widows, minor children, and de- 
pendent parents, be printed for the use of the Senate, 


PRINTING OF SENATE MANUAL. 


Mr. MANDERSON. Iam instructed by the Committee on Printing 
to report back favorably the resolution introduced by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. INGALLS], a member of the Committee on Rules, author- 
izing the printing of 1,500 copies of the Rules and Manual of the Sen- 
ate, with the recommendation thatit be adopted, changing 1,500 copies 
to 960 copies, so as to bring it within the $500 limit. ax for the 

t consideration of the resolution. 
_ The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the resolu- 


tion. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Committee on 
Printing will be stated. 
In the second line, strike out ‘‘ fifteen hundred 


The Carer CLERK. 
ane insert nine hundred and sixty;’’ so as to make the resolution 


Ph cco That 960 copies of the Rules and Manual be printed for the use of the 
nate, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


UNITED STATES MAP. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Iam instructed by the Committee on Printing 
to cps back favorably the joint resolution (S. R. 82) concerning the 
publication of the United States map for the use of Congress. 

I will state in this connection that in the Fiftieth Congress a joint 
resolution passed both Houses authorizing the printing of the map of 
the United States issued by the General Land Office. The joint reso- 
lution provided for the printing of the edition of 1887 of the map. Be- 
fore the approval by the President of that act a later plate was made, 
and the pro amendment in the law is to require that it shall be 
the latest edition of the map instead of the edition of 1887. I ask for 
the present consideration of the joint resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was read, as follows: 


That the joint resolution of ei wpe? Cog 1889, 8 ſox the pu Pontlon of 
the United map for the use of Con amended by uting the 
words“ latest edition” in the place of edition of „so that it shall $ 
= The United States map prepared by the General Land Office of the latest edi- 

on. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed, 
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HELEN PLUNKETT. 


Mr. DAVIS submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 122!) granting a pension to Helen 
Plunkett having met, after full and free conference, bave agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement tothe amendment of the House, 
and agrees to the same with an amendment, as follows: Strike out the words 
“twenty-five” and insert the word thirty; and the House agree to the same. 

PHILETUS SAWYER, 

0. K. DAVIS, - 

CHAS. J. FAULKNER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


C. H. TURNER, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
The report was concurred in. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. DAWES introduced a bill (S. 3834) to enable the Secretary of 
the Interior to carry out an act entitled ‘‘An act for the relief and 
civilization of the Chippewa Indians, in the State of Minnesota, ap- 
proved January 14, 1889,“ and for other purposes; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3835) to fully execute article 3 of the 
treaty between the United States and the Choctaw Nation of Indians, 
concluded on the 28th day of April, 1866; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. INGALLS introduced a bill (S. 3836) granting a pension to Mrs. 
Mary H. Napier; which was read twice by its title, and, with the ac- 
companying petition, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 3837) regulating the sale 
of distilled and fermented liquors in the District of Columbia; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. QUAY (by request) introduced a bill (S. 3838) to provide the 
sum of $25,000 for the purpose of determining the quantity of the so- 
called hammer-blow of a locomotive driving-wheel; which was read 
twice by its title, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the 
Committee on Railroads, 

Mr. McMILLAN introduced a bill (S. 3839) to provide for the erec- 
tion, establishment, and maintenance of sundry light-ships and 
range-lights in Lake Michigan, Lake St. Clair, and in the Detroit 
River, Michigan; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CAMERON introduced a bill (S. 3840) to remove the charge of 
8 George Fetterman; which was read twice by its title, 
and to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. MANDERSON introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 84) for the 
rinting of the twelfth number of the Statistical Abstract of the United 
tates; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 

tee on Printing. 


AMENDMENT TO NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. TELLER (by request) submitted an amendment intended to be 
roposed to the naval appropriation bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


HOURS OF LABOR IN THE DISTRICT. 


Mr. BLAIR submitted the following resolution; which was consid- 
ered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and are here- 
by, requested to inform the Senate if laborers employed by the District govern- 
ment on public works in the District of Columbia are required to work more 
than eight hours foraday’s work, and, if so, to what extent and under what law. 
Also, if laborers employed on such work in the county receive roas pay than those 
employed in the city, and, it so, why such discriminations are eand by what 
legal authority it is done; and how many employés, as nearly as can be conven- 
iently stated, are paid by the District of 8 their classification, and the 
rates of payment, and number of hours of their daily work, 


ALBERT BLAISDELL. 


Mr. WILSON, of Maryland, Yesterday the Senate passed a bill (S. 
2700) for the relief of Albert Blaisdell. Since the bill was passed I 
have learned that Mr. Blaisdell is dead. I therefore move that the 
votes by which the bill was ordered to a third reading and passed be 
reconsidered in order that the bill may be amended to meet the neces- 
sity caused by his death. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The bill is before the Senate and open to 
amendment. 

Mr. WILSON, of Maryland. In line 5, after the word to,“ I move 
to insert the words the legal representatives of, and after the name 
* Blaisdell” to insert deceased; so as to read: 

To pay the legal representatives of Albert Blaisdell, deceased. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and 

The title was amended so as to read: A bill for the relief of the 
legal representatives of Albert Blaisdell, deceased,” 
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= REPRINTING OF BILLS. 
On motion of Mr. BUTLER, it was 


Ordered, That Senate bill No. 2808, to establish a system of agricultural depos 
itories for the accommodation of farmers and planters, and for other purposes, 
and Senate bill No. 2876, to establish a system of Government store-houses for 
et products, and for other purposes, be reprinted for the use of the 

n: 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had signed the fol- 
lowing enrolled bills and joint resolution; and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice-President. 

A bill E R. 1019) granting a pension to David A. Lippy; 

A bill (H. R. 1045) granting a pension to Emily T. Pottle; 

A bill (H. R. 1114) granting a pension to Mary A. Holland; 

A bill (H. R. 1116) granting a pension Clara M. Owen; 

A bill (H. R. 1246) granting a pension to Ann E. Mussman; 

A bill (H. R. 1200 for the relief of John Dehart; 

A bill (H. R. 1400) for the relief of Patrick Culhan; 

A bill (H. R. 1456) granting a pension to Ira E. Smith; 

A bill (H. R. 1471) granting a pension to Laura A. Yourtee; 

A bill (H. R. 1579) granting a pension to John McCool; 


A bill (H. R. 1581) granting an increase of pension to Andrew J. Fer- 
guson; 

A bill (H. R. 1586) granting a pension to Augustine McLaughlin; 

A bill 1622) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Sallie T. 
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s 2 5 granting an increase of pension to Abram Duryee; 
. 1670) granting a pension to Sarah Hamilton; 
8 granting a pension to Margaret P. Minteer; 
. 1865) granting a pension to John Nagle; 
. 1987) granting a pension to Mary A. Kinsley; 
2007) granting a pension to the widow of Adam Shrake; 
2131) granting a pension to Gustavus Alonzo Draper; 
2133) granting a pension to Betsey F. Newhall; 
2351) granting a pension to Allen McCowan; 
2352) granting a pension to W. S. Yohe; 
R. 2356) granting a pension to Matthew J. J. Cagle; 
A bill (H. R. 2435) increasing the pension of Mary Minor Hoxey; 
A bill (H. R. 2722) granting a pension to Mary Ann Trainor, widow 
of Francis Trainor, deceased ; 
A bill K. R. 2738) granting a pension to Christiana Schneider; 
A bill (H. R. 2769) granting a pension to Isaac Clark; 
A bill (H. R. 2824) granting a pension to Charles A. Platz; 
A bill (H. R. 2637) granting a pension to Alvira A. Edwards; 
A bill (K. R. 2989) granting a pension to Mrs. Martha E. Jones; 
A bill (H. R. 3058) granting a pension to George L. Beighley; 
A bill HE R. 3108) granting a pension to Levi M. Lincoln; 
A bill m R. 3218) to place the name of Pauline Bichweiler on the 
sion-roll; 
À bill (H. R. 5 0 for the relief of John Curran; 
A bill (H. R. 3530) to grant a pension to Huldah Burton; 
A bill (H. R. 91 to grant a pension to Samuel L. Dark; 


— 
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A bill (H. R. 3543) to grant a pension to John Green Reed; 
A bill (H. R. 3545) granting a pension to Harriet F. Bowes; 
A bill (H. R. 3574) granting a pension to Mary E. Tipton; 
— 7 8 (H. R. 3381) for restoration to the pension-rolls of Nelson G. 
wards; 
te bill (H. R. 3583) to pension Samuel Wyrick for service in the In- 
jan war ; 
ai A bill (H. R. 3584) to pension William J. Dunn for service in the In- 
ian war; 
A bill (H. R. 3586) to pension William B. Carter for service in the 
Indian war; E 
A bill (H. R. 3588) to pension Mary J. Mann, widow of John W. 
Mann, who served in the Indian war; 
A bill (H. R. 3591) granting a pension to Mary J. Nottage; 
A bill (H. R. 3594) for the relief of Mary Conley; 
A bill (H. R. 3596) for the relief of Harriet E. Brown; 
A bill (H. R. 3740) granting a pension to Lucy A. M. Norman; 
A bill (H. R. 3961) to increase the pension of Stephen Cooper; 
A bill (H. R. 4024) for the relief of Daniel W. Parrish; 
A bill (H. R. 4027) granting a pension to William A. Merriwether; 
A bill (H. R. 4028) granting a pension to Agnes Vetter; 
A bill (H. R. 4038) granting a pension to James Fitzgerald; 
A bill (H. R. 4046) to pension Mary Bailey; 
A bill (H. R. 4102) granting a pension to Elizabeth Heckler; 
A bill (H. R. 4126) granting a pension to H. G. Church; 
A bill (H. R. 4127) granting a pension to Rhoda Williams; 
A bili (H. R. 4132) granting a pension to Esther G. Bryant; 
A biil (H. R. 4152) granting an increase of pension to Albert Mabb; 
A bill (IL. R. 4180) granting a pension to Mary C. Upton; 
A bill (H. R. 4205) granting a pension to Isabella B. Stimple; 
A bill (H. R. 4306) to pension Rebecca Bolerjack; 
A bill (H. R. 4359) granting a pension to Elizabeth Ogden; 
A bill (H. R. 4372) granting a pension to John Dean; 
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e Mexican war; 

(H. R. 5431) for the relief of William D. Hummer; 

(H. R. 7 — for the relief of Thomas N. Maxwell; 

(H. R. 4789) granting a pension to George Dodge; 

A bill (H. R. 4808) granting a pension to Roxanna Finch; 

A bill (H. R. 4810) to pension Christina Edson for meritorious serv- 
ices rendered to the Government during the Indian wars in the Oregon 
Territory, now the State of Oregon; 

A bill . R. 4811) to pension William G. Hill; 

A bill 


ill 
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ee to pensio: 
to pension Polly Robinson; 
5083) to pension Emily G. Mills; 
H. R. 5450) to increase pension of Richard W. Spain, late ser- 
mpany A, Second Dragoons, United States Army; 
(H. R. 5906) to increase the pension of James C. Copeland; 
(H. R. 5626) granting a pension to Hannah Ward; 
(H. R. 5632) granting a pension to Sarah Sheldon; 

A bill (H. R. 5739) increasing pension to Sophia Schimmelfennig, 
widow a Alexander Schimmelfennig, late brigadier-general and major- 

brevet; 

A bill CH. R. 5905) to pension Thomas K. Edwards for service in the 
Indian war; 

A bill (H. R. 6419) to amend section 2294 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, and for other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 6688) asking an increase of pension for Mary H. Nichol- 
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son; 5 
A bill (5. 1477) to increase the appropriation for the erection of a 
publie building at Sacramento, Cal. ; and 
A joint resolution (H. Res. 12) authorizing the use and improvement 
of Fort Sewall at Marblehead, Mass. 


JOHN CARTER. 


Mr. PADDOCK. I desire to call up House bill 4863, which passed 
the Senate with amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PLATT in the chair) laid before 
the Senate the action of the House of Representatives on the bill (H. 
R. 4863) granting a pension to John Carter, non-concurring in the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill aud askinga conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I move that the Senate insist on its amendments 
and accede to the request of the House of Representatives for a confer- 
ence. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the Presiding Officer was authorized to ap- 
int the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. PADDOCK, Mr. 
AWYER, and Mr. FAULKNER were appointed. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had on the 
14th instant approved and signed the following acts: 

An act (S. 361) to provide for the disposal of the Fort Sedgwick mili- 


tary reservation in the States of Colorado and Nebraska to actual set- 


Uers under the provisions of the homestead laws; and 
An act (S. 954) authorizing the construction of a public building at 
Burlington, Iowa. À 
MARGARET KENNEDY. 


Mr. SPOONER. Isee by the Recorp that on the 10th day of May, 
when I was not in the Chamber, the Senate reached upon the Calendar 
and passed the bill (S. 1618) for the relief of Margaret Kennedy, pro- 
viding for the payment of $10,476, less some $1,300 that had been paid 
under a bill by the last Congress. That bill was unamiously 
reported adversely by the Committee on Claims and I desire to make 
a motion in connection with it, first, that the House be requested to re- 
turn it to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin moves 
that the Senate request the House of Representatives to return the bill 
indicated by him, which passed the Senate on the 10th of May. 

The motion was agreed to. p 

Mr. SPOONER. Now, I ask unanimous consent to be permitted to 
enter a motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed by 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin asks 


unanimous consent to enter a motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill just recalled from the House was passed. 

Mr. INGALLS. The time provided by the rules having elapsed, 
that should appear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time fixed by the rules haying 
elapsed. The Chair hears no objection, and that order is made. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MOPHERSON, 
its Olerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (S. 2601) to 
change the ronte of the Rock Creek Railway Company, and for other 
purposes. 

TREASURY NOTES AND SILVER BULLION. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? If 
not, that order is closed. The Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business coming over from yesterday. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2350) authorizing the issue of Treasury notes on 
deposits of silver bullion, the pending question being on the amend- 
ment submitted by Mr. PLUMB to the amendment of Mr. SHERMAN. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I submit an amendment which I propose as a 
substitute for the pending amendment offered by me, and I ask that 
it, soei the accompanying letter of the Secretary of the Treasury, be 
printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. The Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. TELLER] is entitled to the floor on the pending question. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, yesterday in my remarks upon the 
bill as recommended by the Committee on Finance there were two 
features to which I endeavored to call the attention of the Senate, which 
seems to me should be amended by the friends of the proposed measure 
if they seriously intend to do what the bill on its face purports, namely, 
in the first place, to raise the price of silver and, in the second place, 
to give to the country an increased circulation. If, under any circum- 
stances, the silver bullion to be purchased be purchased at the market 
price in the world’s market, as the Secretary of the Treasury in his re- 
port suggests it should be and as the bill of the House which has been 
presented to that body declares it shall be and there should be a depre- 
ciation in these notes of the slightest amount, there would be no further 
purchases of silver bullion under the provisions of this bill. 

We understand very well that the Treasury notes which are to be 
issued in the payment of the purchase of silver are the only money that 
the Secretary of the Treasury will be authorized to pay out for silver 
bullion. Under the existing law, what is called the Bland bill, he does 
not pay out silver certificates, but in practice, as I understand, he pays 
out whatever the seller of silver bullion desires, gold, g or 
silver certificates. So, practically, the purchase of silver ler the 
present statute is a purchase for gold. This bill is a departure in that 
particular, that it is to be purchased by this kind of paper, and this 
kind of paper alone. As I said yesterday, if this paper depreciates the 
eighth of 1 per cent. it will cease to be current money, and it will cease 
to buy silver in this country. If the silver in this country is to be 
sold at the market prices of the world; that is, if the silver-bullion 
holder is not allowed to raise the price of silver to correspond with the 
depreciation of the paper, he will not sell it to the Government. I 
think that is plain and clear; and it is very doubtful if the market 
price of silver went up materially in the city of New York, no matter 
how the Secretary of the Treasury might feel, no matter if he was 
friendly to the scheme and anxious to promote the object professed in 
the bill—itis very doubtful whetherany Secretary of the Treasury would 
be willing to pay a higher price than the markets of the world indi- 
cated it should be in the city of New York. So, there would be no 
opportunity for the silver-bullion-holder to meet by advance on his bull- 
ion the depreciation of the money with which the bullion is to be 
bought. 

Therefore, it becomes of absolute importance, essential to the success 
of this scheme, if it can be at all made a success, that this paper money 
should have the highest possible money function, that it should have 
all the value that we are capable of giving by law to paper money. It 
we withhold one of the principal duties of money, the discharge of in- 
debtedness, or if its full legal-tender quality is denied to it, we invite 
its depreciation and a suspension of purchases under this bill. So there 
would be an end of this effort to do the two things that it is professed 
it is intended to do, to put up the price of silver and, what is of in- 
finitely greater importance to the great masses of the people in this 
country, to furnish them a sufficiency of money for the proper trans- 
action of their business, and thereby increase the prices of all human 
products in this land. 

So, Mr. President, it seems to me that no friend of the amendment 
offered by the Committee on Finance ought to object to giving these 
notes full legal-tender qualities. 

There is another way, as I suggested yesterday, by which this scheme 
can be rendered abortive, and that is by putting silver above par, It 
it is put above par one single moment, if one single honest transaction 
in this country puts silver above par—that is, if itis an honest purchase 
of a single quantity of silyer—I do not mean if there is a fraudulent 
purchase, but if by any circumstances, natural or artificial, forced or 
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otherwise, silver can be put above par, so that one man will buy of 


another honestly any quantity of silver above par, there is an absolute 
suspension of all purchases of bullion under this bill, and no notes can 
be issued thereafter. 


Mr. ALLISON. When the Senator says par he means above par? 

Mr. TELLER. I mean above par. That is what I mean. That is 
the language of the bill, no matter how little or how much above par. 

Mr. ALLISON, That is not probable. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from Iowa says that is not probable. 
It is not probable, in my mind, that any legitimate effort in the direc- 
tion that this bill goes will ever put silverto par. Ihave notany doubt 
that it will put silver up. I have not any doubt that it will sustain 
the price of silver ſor a time. We have seen the very introduction of a 
scheme to recognize silver in this country as a commodity to be bought 
by the Government has put silver up. Why? Because it has been 
apparent to the people abroad that if we should consume our entire pro- 
duction, one-third of the world’s product and more, there would be 
a demand for silver that could not be met, and so it will put silver up. 
Suppose it puts silver within 10 or 15 per cent. of par—I do not know 
exactly what would be par, but I suppose 129 would be called par in 
this country 

Mr. McPHERSON. Par in gold? 

Mr. TELLER. Par in gold. It would be less in Great Britain; it 
would be less in France. 

Mr. President, I called attention yesterday to the great interests in 
this country arrayed against silver. It is not any vain supposition; it 
is not the imagination of the people who want to use silver; it is borne 
out by the facts and admitted everywhere that there is a party, notin 
this country alone, but in all parts of the world, the party that holds 
the credits of the world, the party that takes toll from us, that takes 
toll from all the industries, that levies tribute upon all enterprises. 
They are arrayed against silver as money. They have held this coun- 
try in defiance of public opinion against silver. That influence has 
been powerful enough to hold Germany against heeding the demands 
made by the Germans in various departments of business, notably the 
agriculturists of that country, who to the extent, as I have mentioned 
before, of eight hundred and forty associations petitioned the Govern- 
ment to return to the silver standard. It has held Europe in spite of 
the opinions of the most learned writers on political economy that it 
would be disastrous to abandon the use of silver. 

For seventeen years it has held the whole civilized world in its bonds. 
It has its seat in the East, on the other continent. It has had its in- 
fiuence here. It still has it. It added to the national debt of this 
country by legislation one-third more than it was. Itadded to all the 
debts, State, municipal, and individual, one-third more, nearly if not 
quite. Its members have enriched themselves at the expense of the 
many, aud colossal fortunes have been built up in this country and in 
Europe within seventeen years, to which there is no parallel in the 
history of the world—fortunes equal in extent to the fortunes that were 
brought back to Rome by the Roman conquerors when they invaded 
Asia and despoiled the people of that continent of the accumulation of 


Does anybody believe they are now ready to surrender their advan- 
tage and adopt a financial system that we know and they know will 
relieve the tax-ridden and burdened debtors of this country and the 
world and put them on the plane where they were in 1873? Why, 
Mr. President, the energies of these people are beyond calculation. 
Their avarice is only equal to their energy, and they can put silver to 
par when they want to do so if they can by so doing destroy it asa 
money metal, and then come back and say to us, Silver will not do 
for money. We told you it was not a stable money metal, and you 
have got to go to the only stable money metal, gold.“ Is it a delusion 
to suppose that that may be done when you consider that by some 
method unknown in this country they succeeded in demonetizing sil- 
ver? whether corruptly and wickedly, as is charged, or whether it was 
by the ignorance of the American Legislature, I do not know and will 
not pretend to say. Does anybody here to-day doubt that the demon- 
etization of silver was procured and that it is not an accident? Had 
there been in this country any agitation of the question, had there been 
any demand, had there been any discussion, had there been any call 
for demonetization from any portion of the world? There had been 
from a few doctrinaires in Europe, It had been attempted here, and 
it met defeat when it was attempted openly. 

Surreptitiously and in the dark, like a thief in the night, it stole 
into the bill wickedly or corruptly, or on account of the weakness or 
ignorance of the men who were charged with the examination and 
consideration of that subject, a bill that destroyed in this country 
silver as a money metal and put the great financial country of the 
world, the great producer of silver, producing one-third or more of the 
world’s product, the richest country in the world, upon a gold basis 
without the knowledge of the Executive of this country who signed 
the bill, without the knowledge of the men in this Chamber or in the 
other House, save it might be the committee and the committee alone 
that were in conference over that bill; and it is doubted by many 
whether even they or but a portion of them knew of this crime against 
the people of this country and the world. 


Mr. President, the demonetization of one metal was resolved upon 
in 185657. Up to 1848~’49 the production of gold in the world had not 
exceeded for very many years $40,000,000 per year. Silver was pro- 
duced in a limited extent. All atonce, without an opportunity for the 
nations of the earth to provide for increase of a money metal and to 
change their financial condition, gold production increased until there 
were produced $200,000,000 a year; and the men who then held the 
credits, the men who were making a bold attack upon the industries 
of the world, were alarmed at the increase of the product of gold. 
Then they took steps to demonetize gold. They demonetized it in Ger- 
many. Great Britain demonetized it in India. Other sections of the 
world demonetized it. Then in course of time gold fell off and silver 
came to the front, its production having largely increased. 

Mr. GEORGE. To what time does the Senator refer? . 

Mr. TELLER, The time when the California and Australian product 
was brought into the market. Silver then began to be produced in 
excessive quantities, and gradually year by year increased from noth- 
ing in this country to twelve, fifteen, twenty millions, and then these 
same parties, intent upon what they had been trying to do for a series 
of years, that is to demonetize one of the metals and do business with 
the other for the purpose of making dear money, changed their base 
and determined that they would demonetize silver. 

Mr. President, can any mortal man give any reason or can anybody 
tell me why silver in this country should not have been treated as 
money when we demonetized it? We were then producing $70,000,000 
of gold and silver. We were without either in the commercial 
practically without either, being on a paper basis, and yet silver was 
demonetized, demonetized when it was apparent to all that the pro- 
duction of silyer was to be greater in this country than the production 
of gold. In 1868, the Committee on Finance of this body, under the 
leadership of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], who is still a 
member of that committee, reported to the Senate a bill to demonetize 
silver. The Senator from New York [Mr. MORGAN], who was then a 
merchant, as he had been for many years, put in an adverse and 
no further steps were taken in that direction. The reason given at that 
time why silver should be demonetized was that we were producing 
gold in greater quantities than silver; but when we did actually de- 
monetize silver, I repeat, we were not only producing it in great quan- 
tities, but every observant man in this country knew that the silver 
production must rapidly increase and ultimately double that of gold, 
as it eventually will. s 

Mr. President, knowing all these facts of history, knowing the effort 
that has been made to demonetize silver, knowing that the advantage 
thatthe men whosecured its demonetization have obtained by it, Iam ` 
prepared to suspect that they will do anything which is within the 
range of legislative enactment or of commercial transaction to accom- 
plish their purpose, and so any bill that comes here with a provision in 
it that will allow such a state of affairs is not a perfect bill. If there 
wasa provision in this bill that when silver went to par the mints should 
be opened and silver should be coined, there would be no inducement 
for anybody to force the price of silver temporarily and thus compel 
the abandonment of purchases under this bill. = 

The demonetization of silver by Germany and the United States was 
the result of an effort, as I said, that started in 1856 or 1857. In 1863 
there was a conference at Berlin for the purpose practically of uniting 
upon some universal coin. It did nothing. In 1867 there was another 
conference and at that conference we were represented. We were not 
represented at the conference of 1863 as I recollect, for perhaps it is 
needless to say that at that time we had not much interestin coinone 
way or the other. 

In 1867 Mr. Ruggles represented us at that conference. There were 
seventeen or nineteen nations—I have forgotten now the number, but 
it is immaterial—represented in that conference which was held at 
Paris. In that conference they determined that there should be a single 
standard and that should be gold, and it was in accordance with that 
determination that the Senator from Ohio introduced into the Senate 
the bill of which I have spoken, with his report, which can be found 
if any Senator is curious to look at it. In that report it was recom- 
mended that the gold dollar should be reduced in value 3} per cent. 
to conform to the French coinage. Saye and except England, I think, 
nearly all the countries in the conference had to it, and yet noth- 
ing was done. 

I find that in 1878 when a conference met in Paris one of the learned 
men who addressed the conference stated that this movement for the 
demonetization of silver had its origin with the doctrinaires, with 
the philosophers. That is undoubtedly true. But it was, as I have 
stated, the moneyed influences, the capitalists of the world that in- 
duced the final action in Germany and in this country. They took 
advantage in Germany of the fact that the German nation having been 
composed of a variety of provinces had united themselves under one 
general head, had consolidated, you may say all, under the Emperor 
quite recently, and they began to demand a national coin and a national 
money. Previous to that time the various provinces making up the 
German Empire had to some extent been independent of the German 
Empire with reference to coinage. Then it was demanded that there 
should be a general coin. 


Germany had been a silver country, having demonetized gold when 
it was coming in in such Great quantities. She demanded at the close 
of the French war of the French peop $1,100,000,000. She received 
that practically in gold. She received $250,000,000, the first payments, 
in gold, and then received for the balance exchange on the great cities of 
the world, and those drafts were paid in gold. So Germany had ac- 
cumulated a vast sum of gold. Believing that Great Britain’s success 
in a great measure had depended upon the fact that it was a gold-stand- 
ard country, some of her statesmen fell into the trap of making gold 
the only legal-tender money of Germany. It was asserted in Germany 
that they would stand side by side commercially with Great Britain, 
if they became a gold country. 

Mr. DOLPH. If it will not interrupt the Senator, I wish he would 
state the precise date at which the indemnity was paid to Germany by 
France. Ashe has given the subject much attention, he will perhaps 
be able to state it without difficulty. I would like him to state also 
what the legislation of Germany was for the demonetization of silver 
what the provisions of the acts of 1871 and 1873 were. 

Mr, TELLER. I can not state that except from memory and I will 
not undertake to do it. It is not material. I believe, however, at is 
not disputed that they received this vast amount of money in gold and 
that that was the moving cause of the abandonment of silver and 


8 the standard in Germany. 
Mr. DOLPH. I do not wish to interfere with the Senator 

Mr. TELLER. I have not the documents before me, and I can only 
state from memory. If I had the documents I could show it exactly. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Will the Senatorinform me from what sources 
he derives his information touching the payment of the French indem- 
nity tothe German Government in gold? I ask the question for in- 
formation, because the Senator’s statement is so entirely in conflict with 
the information I have touching that subject that I presume he has 
some source of information on which he makes the statement, and I 
should like to know what it is. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, it would be no more than fair, I sup- 
pose, that I should ask the Senator from New Jersey where he gets his 
information. 

Mr. McPHERSON. The Senator has made a statement for which I 
supposed he had authority, and therefore I asked him the question. 
My own information has not been verified. 

Mr. TELLER. I will answer the Senator as well as I can. Noman 
comes into this body to discuss a question with his proofs as he does 
in a court of justice. I make the statement as an historical fact, and 
the Senator can not find any respectable authority to dispute it. I 
would be unable to tell the Senator where I have found a hundred 
things that I think I know touching this question, but I can go to my 
library or I can go to the general Library, perhaps, and put my hand 
on them. I assert that that is a truthful statement of the facts, that 
two hundred and fifty millions of the indemnity was paid in gold, the 
balance in exchange. 

Mr. McPHERSON, And the exchange was payable in what? Was 
it payable in thalers? Was it payable in the coin of Germany, in the 
silver coin, or was it payable in gold ? 

Mr. TELLER, The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis] assures 
me that the payment in gold was provided for in the treaty. I do not 
remember about that, because at this moment I can not tell where I 
got these facts. But France did not pay in German money, as the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey seems to think. France did not draw on Germany. 
She drew on the places where she had money on credit. 

Mr. EUSTIS. Sterling bills on London. 

Mr. TELLER. She drew sterling bills on London, as suggested by 
the Senator from Louisiana. I would not undertake to say where the 
bills were drawn. They were acceptable to the German people and 
they got money for them, and if they were going on a gold basis they 
did not take silver. They had silver of their own to sell, which they 
put on the market, and lost $20,000,000 in making the sale of silver, 
a loss of 80,000,000 marks, which is about $20,000,000, as I reéollect. 
They did not take silver. I think that may be admitted. 

ey said It is a good time for us now to put ourselves commer- 
cially in accord with Great Britain,“ a nation with which they had 
„great commercial transactions and have had for many years. The 
principal commercial relations of Germany are with Great Britain 
and its colonies. I think the Senator perhaps will not dispute that. 
So they put themselves on a plane financially with Great Britain, be- 
lieving, as I said, that much of the prosperity of Great Britain was 
due to the fact that it was a gold-paying and a gold-receiving nation, 
although Lord Beaconsfield said in 1873 that that was not true; that 
the prosperity of Great Britain came before and did not come because 
of gold. On the contrary, he indicated very clearly that the gold basis 
had not been profitable to Great Britain as early as 1873, before this 
t controversy respecting the use of silver had disturbed the whole 
nancial world. 5 

When Germany had demonetized silver they were wise enough not 
to attempt to put the law in practical operation immediately. Little 
by little they put their silver out on the market. Practically they 


put no silver on the market to amount to anything until about 1872 


and 1873, and mainly in 1873 their silver came on the market. We 
had in the mean time, without the knowledge, I repeat, of the Ameri- 
can people, without the knowledge of the President who signed the 
bill, without the knowledge of the most illustrious men who sat in this 
body at that time, declared that we were on a gold basis also. We had 
said that we had joined Germany in proclaiming that there was to be 
but one money metal hereafter, and that gold. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to spend any time over the method 
in which this was done. It has been asserted repeatedly in the public 
press, whether truthfully or notI do not know, that an Englishman of 
very great repute, of considerable learning and considerable reputation 
as a political economist, thoroughly imbued with their notions of polit- 
ical economy, was the real mover and the cause of the demonetization 
of silver in this country. 

It has been stated in the public prints—whether truthfully or not I 
do not know, and nobody can know—that a large sum of money was 
raised in Great Britain to be brought here to secure the demonetization 
of silver and put this country on a gold basis. This man, Mr. Seyd, 
did come here and was before the committee charged with this matter 
in the House of Representatives, and this is proved by the speech of 
Mr. Hooper, the chairman of the committee, who, on the 9th day of 
April, 1872, declared that the committee had received valuable sug- 
gestions from Mr. Seyd, a distinguished political economist. Whether 
there was any improper conduct or not, nobody can say. It is very pos- 
sible that the men who did know that the silver dollar was left out 
believed that they were doing a valuable thing for the country, that 
they were putting us where we would not get on a silver basis. 

There have been a great many men in this country within the last 
twelve or fifteen years who believe that, notwithstanding the fall in 
prices, notwithstanding the whole world has been shaken financially 
by these two transactions, and there are men here whostill insist that 
the danger of going to a silver basis and being classed with the ignorant 
barbarians of Asia who use silyer and silver only is a sufficient justi- 
fication for the increase of all debts, public and private, for the des- 
truction of one-third of the values in this country, for the practical 
financial enslavement of the great laboring masses of this country; and 
so it is not strange, believing as they believe now in the face of these 
facts, that the men who surreptitiously or openly or in any other way 
demonetized silver believed that they were doing God's service when 
they did it. But it was done; and when we woke to the fact that we 
were on a gold standard, when we found prices tumbling in every di- 
rection, when we found property shrinking in value, enterprises stand- 
ing still, when we found that all our industries were being injured and 
and that the debtor class were being ground down beneath the strong 
hand of the creditor class, without the hope or the prospect of getting 
out from under their control, even then there could not be found a 
sufficient number of men in the legislative department of the Govern- 
ment who had the moral courage to stand up and say We will put 
this country back financially where it belongs, and if it works disaster 
to the creditor class we will offset that against the disaster that they 
have worked to the debtor class.“ 

Mr. President, silver fell, Why-would it not fall as measured by 
gold? Germany had demonetized silver; she had said, ‘‘Our mints 
are now forever closed to it.“ She had $350,000,000 of silver to sell. 
The American Government had demonetized silver and closed her 
mints to it; and when the Latin Union—a union of which we have 
heard so much, a union composed of only a few more millions of peo- 
ple than there are in the United States We hear it talked about as if 
the Latin Union comprised all the nations of the earth, when the Latin 
Union was only 72,000,000 strong, and, compared with us in financial 
strength, as a boy is to a giant—when they said ‘‘ We will limit the 
coinage of silver, then silver went further from gold; and when, a lit- 
tle later, still frightened, they closed their mints completely and they 
said there is no demand among these 72,000,000 of people for silver as 
money, and then the Scandinavian countries, and then other regions 
abandoned silver, and the great demand for silver for mintage, which 
is the only demand that makes silver valuable, as shown by the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. JonEs] the other day—all other demands and 
all other uses are infinitesimal in comparison to the great demand for 
it as money—when that demand was closed and when the labor which 
was done by the millions and the millions of silver was thrown upon the 
decreasing millions of gold, does anybody wonder that gold depreciated 
when measured by gold? Does anybody wonder that prices fell when 
measured by gold? That is what the men who procured the demone- 
tization of silver intended. They were students of finance. They 
knew that the use of one metal and one metal only enhanced the value 
of that metal and destroyed the value of everything on the face of the 
earth save that which was payable in that metal and that alone. They 
held the securities; they held all our Government bonds, then millions 
of them; they held almost all of our railroad bonds, how many I do 
not know, but the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] can perha 
tell me how many millions of railroad bonds they held. They held 
them practically all. 

Mr. STEWART. They held in 1873 about five thousand millions, 

Mr, TELLER. Five thousand millions of railroad bonds of the 
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United States they held in 1873—practically all that were then out. | of the claim that by doing this we should be put upon a par with 


They held largely of our debt and they held the debts of all the 
world. At a dinner in Great Britain some time ago the Argentine min- 
ister stated that the people of the Argentine Republic owed to Great 
Britain £100,000,000. Mr. Norvin Green, a man of some reputation 
in this country, testified before the Labor Committee of this body that 
we owed in Great Britain $2,000,000,000, on which we were paying on 
an average 6 per cent. interest, or $120,000,000 a year, and we were 
paying it in gold, and paying it in the enhanced price of gold with an 
addition of 25 per cent. or 30 per cent. at first, and now at least 33 per 
cent. 

Mr. President, it is said that silver is unstable, that it is not fit for 
money. We have heard that in this Chamber. I have heard mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee, in defiance of history, in defiance of 
the universal consensus of mankind—I mean of the men who have 
studied finance—stand here and declare authoritatively to the Ameri- 
can people that gold was the measure of all values, and was now, as it 
always had been, immovablein price. Why, sir, the veriest novice in 
the study of finance knows that gold has varied in price, not only as 
compared with silver, but as compared with commodities more than 
silver in the history of money. 

In 1845 in The Netherlands they abandoned the gold policy and went 
to silver upon the distinct statement then made that silver was the 
stable money of the world, and not gold; that gold was fluctuating 
money, and when the great output of gold in California and Australia 
came on to the European markets nobody pretended that gold had not 
depreciated. Why, sir, in the Paris conference of 1867 the president 
in his report declared that one of the objects was to get rid of 
gold coin and to recoin the silver, because gold had depreciated and sil- 
ver had risen, and it had gone to the metal pots and then gone to the 


East. 

Mr. BUTLER. If it will not disturb the argument of the Sena- 
tor 

Mr. TELLER. Not in the slightest. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should be obliged to him if he would give his 
opinion of the effect of the unlimited free coinage of silver in this coun- 
try upon an international monetary arrangement, upon which great 
stress has been laid and upon which I should be very glad to have the 
opinion of the Senator; that is to say, if it suits the Senator at this 
point of his argument to give it. 

Mr. TELLER. I intended to do that before I got through, and it 
is quite immaterial whether I do so now or later on. My own judg- 
ment is in favor of the unlimited coinage of silver, and since the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina has asked me that question I will drop the 
point I was on and touch on that, and go back to the other later. 

Mr. President, everybody must admit that this proposed bill, whether 
it be the scheme of the Secretary of the Treasury to buy bullion and 
to pile bullion up in the Treasury Departmentand pay it out again on 
the demand of the note-holder, or whether it is the committee’s amend- 
ment, is a temporary scheme. I believe that not one of the committee 
will claim that it is a permanent thing. They pe for is temporary. 
They are stopping to see; they are waiting to see what is going to be 
the current of events and what is going to happen, and they say to us: 
“You ought to accept this. It is true it is not a full restoration of silver 
to its money function, but it is a half-way house at which you can stop 
forawhile, and when you gather strength you ean goon.“ Not long since 
I was looking over the debates of 1881 in the Paris convention, of which 
the honorable ex-Senator from Ohio, Judge Thurman, was a member, 
and I was struck with the statement he made, to which I will call the 
attention of the Senate. In that convention we were asked as a nation 
to take some half-way measure. We were notasked to go nor were we 
permitted to go to free coinage with their assistance, but they said, Here 
youcan do something that will keep your gold and hold up the price of 
Silver.“ Variousschemes were suggested and Judge Thurman said what 
Ishallread. We all know that Judge Thurman was a man of remarkable 
judgment and ability, and that he had a fund of practical sense in all 
affairs. Let me read what he said on page 428 of the proceedings of 
the International Money Conference held in Paris in 1881: 

Relying on the goodness of its cause and believing in its ultimate triumph, it 
could afford 

Speaking of bimetallism— 

It could afford to march step by step instead of insisting upon reaching the 
goal at a single bound. But, if we be invited to halt at a half-way house and 
tarry in it for a season, we must, before we accept the invitation, be well assured 
that the tenement is not a dangerous one for us to occupy, Now, here, it seems 
to me, lies the chief obstacle to the acceptance of the propositions in question. 

So, I say of this scheme, it is a half-way scheme; it is a half-way 
house. It affords to us no relief whatever, except that we make a spe- 
cial demand or a ial market for our silver in excess of our present 
demand of two and a half millions a month. 

Mr. President, I said yesterday, and I repeat—and I do not believe 
on that there will be any controversy—that the way to restore silver 
to its former position as the chief money metal of the world (for, not- 
withstanding the idolizing of gold, silver from the earliest history of 
the race has been the money of the ple) is to give it free and un- 
limited coinage. When the Senator bon 


Nevada [Mr. Jones] spoke 


India and barbarous nations by using silver, I was struck by his re- 
mark. Mr. President, the great lights of retori prior to the chris- 
tian era, the men of the classics, whom we delight to study, rarely or 
never saw a gold coin. They handled silver and silver alone. Gold 
was for ornament, for the storing of wealth. It did not do money 
duty until later than their day to any considerable extent, and did but 
little money duty until at least the beginning of the christian era. 

I repeat, if we propose to restore silver to its normal condition as the 
chief money of the world, we must give it the full functions of money. 
Why, there are at least nine men in the world calling for silver as 
money where one man calls for gold. There are not to exceed in the 
civilized world 125,000,000 of men who prefer gold to silver, while 
there are more than a thousand millions of men with whom by prefer- 
ence and by law silver is the chief money, or at least equal with gold. 

Silver is better adapted to the use of men than gold; and while I am 
a bimetallist myself and anxious to maintain the two metals, because 
I do not believe that either one is sufficient, if we have got to have only 
one money metal I will welcome for myself, in the interest of the race, 
in tlle interest of the people of my country, a silver basis, and the sooner 
we reach it the better, the better for our industries, the better for our 
commerce, thejbetter for our trade, the better for everything. 

Mr. President, you can trade with nine hundred or a thousand mill- 
ions of the human race to-day with silver, and but little more than 
one hundred millions demand gold. You can trade with all the peo- 
ple of the American continent from the extreme north to the extreme 
south with silver better than youcan with gold. This isa makeshift; 
and if this question is ever settled, if we are to go to a silver coi in 
the old-fashioned way, automatic coinage, and have the automatic prin- 
ciple, why is this not a good time to do it now? 

In 1878, when silver and gold had parted only 10 or 12 per cent., as 
I recollect—I think the Senator from New Jersey said yesterday 8 per 
cent., and perhaps a little more—t hen we were met with this problem: 
The House of Representatives sent us a bill for free and unlimited coin- 
age. If we had had the courage to pass that bill, if we had done what the 
Secretary says would bea heroic movement, if we had provided for the 
unlimited coinage of silver, does anybody believe that silver would 
have parted with gold to the extent it has? Does anybody believe there 
would have been falling prices, there would have been increasing bank- 
ruptey all over the world? No, we should have staid the downfall 
of silverand we should have held up silver, and we should have done 
for silver what France did for gold in 1849 and subsequent thereto : 
we would have maintained the relative position of silver to gold and 
we should now be the great money center of the world. Instead of 
having to play second fiddle to Hamburg, and Berlin, and London, we 
should have the great financial center of the world on this continent, 
where of right it belongs—the city of New York. 

What would have been the result? We should have kept at home 
every ounce of silver; no man would have sent it abroad if he could 
walk to the mint and have it coined. The moment that we ceased to 
send silver to Europe the Latin mints would have been opened, 
France would have continued to coin silver, and all the countries that 
were departing from silver would have gone back to it, and the former 
demand—the money demand, which is what makes silver valuable— 
would have been what it was before; and free coinage here will open 
all the mints of Europe to silver coinage that were open in 1871 and 
1873. 

Can anybody tell me why suddenly there should have been a part- 
ing of gold and silver except for the reason I have given, that the de- 
mand for silver as money had been destroyed by legislative enactment of 
the two great countries first, Germany and the United States, and then 
by the other countries of Europe, who were afraid that we would put 
upon them all the silver we had? 

There has been a question in this body for a number of years as to 
what was the cause of the so-called depreciation of silver. Ihave stood 
here and repeated overand over again, not on my own mere judgmen 
but after the most careful researches—researches made in anxiety to fin 
the facts—that it was produced by legislative action and legislative 
action only. 

I was supported in that by the very nearly unanimous opinion of the 
conference of 1881. Nearly all of the men who were in that conference 
declared that the divergence between gold and silver was not the re- 
sultof overproduction, not the result of vicein the silver, but was the re- 
sult of legislative disbarment from the mints of the world. On the other 
hand, those who are now afraid of free coinage, notably the members 
of the Committee on Finance, who stand aghast at the s ion that 
there should be free coinage, have said here and have gone into the pub- 
lic press and everywhere declared thatit was not the legislative action, 
but it was overproduction and a lack of money qualities in the silver 
itself. The Royal Commission agreed unanimously that there was no 
overproduction of Gilver; that the so-called depreciation was due to 
legislation. 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. The question I desire to ask the Senator is this: Sup- 
pose the law had remained as it was prior to the statute of 1873, does 
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the Senator think that the decline in the price of silver would have 
been stopped or seriously lessened? Ido not say this by way of sug- 
gesting any argument against that of the Senator, but to get his opinion 
for information. 

Mr. TELLER. When silver was demonetized in this country every 
silver dollar was worth 3 cents and a fraction more than a gold dollar; 
that is, the material in it was worth that. You could take the bullion 
and melt it up and go to Great Britain or anywhere else and buy gold 
enough to make a dollar and three cents and a fraction. 

Mr. President, there was nothing anywhere that indicated that sil- 
ver was going to fall if there had been an increased production, but an 
erg production from thirty millions—I mean the entire world 
now—to eighty or ninety or possibly one hundred millions. 

Mr. STEWART. Eighty-one millions, 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from Nevada says eighty-one millions, 
It is a little difficult to say just how much. There had been some in- 
crease, but nobody had suggested in the public prints of the world, in 
the financial circles of the world, that there was danger from overpro- 
duction of silver. If we had remained upon the double standard with 
our mints open, if the demonetization of silver in Germany had east 
down the price of silver and the Latin Union had restricted it as they 
did and as probably they would because of the advent of German silver 
on the market, then our mints would have been opened immediately 
to the coinage of silver in this country, and every silver-miner and 
every silver-owner, every man who had an ounce of silver, could have 
taken it to the mint and converted it into legal-tender money, against 
which, then at least, there was no prejudice here or anywhere in the 
world. 

When Germany had disposed of silver and it entered into the cur- 
rent traffic of the country as it would, it being only 350,000,000, it was 
an infinitesimal amount when passed out compared with the great bulk 
of silver in the world, and in a little while it would have been spread 
all over the world, and it would have gone into the interior of Asia, 
where it goes by the million, never to be heard of and never to be re- 
turned again. When it was thus dissipated a normal condition of things 
would have been arrived at. The mints would have been opened and 
silver, being there rated at 1 to 15}, and in India at 1 to 15, would have 
found a market better than even our mint market, and then the doors 
of our mint would have been closed, not by law, but for the lack of 
silver to coin, and we should have been in no danger of a silver basis. 
We should have realized the ideal of a gold standard, but not a gold 
standard appreciated 30 per cent., but a gold standard of a normal 
kind, where it is as good as any otherstandard that can do money duty, 
as it has done in the past with silver as its handmaid and assistant. 
So there would have been no financial convulsion. . 

The demonetization of silver in this country was of infinitely greater 
importance to the financial world than the demonetization of silver in 
Germany, because when Germany demonetized silver she produced 

ically no silver, or only a trifle, and when she got rid of it she 
no more to puton the market, and Germany could never have been 
allowed by her people to sell three hundred and fifty millions. The 
ple rose in arms, as it were, and demanded that the silver should 
garter and the demonetization of silver in Germany has never 
been completed to this hour. It is doing ony there as money, and 
the $170,000,000 that was devoted to sale is still doing money duty in 
Germany, and, as I said a little while ago, eight hundred and forty agri- 
cultural societies made demand upon the German Government that 
they should cease, and the German Government, not insensible to pub- 
lie opinion and public desire, stopped the sale of silver, and there is no 
more probability of selling it now than there is that we shall sell the 
silver dollars in our Treasury, not a particle. 

So, Mr. President, if we had kept on the double-standard basis we 
should have saved the world immense difficulty, we should have saved 
bankruptcies at home and abroad, and we should have taken our posi- 
tion in the first rank as the leading financial nation of the world, as we 
have aright to do. But instead of that we stand here and haggle and 
higgle and say, Well, what is England going to do; what is France 
going to do; what is Germany going to do?’’ and we producing the sil- 
ver of the world, practically one-third of all that enters into money, if 
not more, and likely in a few years to produce one-half of it, and what 
we do not produce our neighbors do produce by the side of us—Mex- 
ico, with whom we ought to be allied in interests commercially, and 
South America—the 110,000,000 ounces of the world’s production of 
silver we have produced all except 15,000,000—I mean the Amer- 
icas have produced 90,000,000 to 95,000,000, and with this vantage 
ground are afraid to take the step to give silver its old place as money 
and to open our mints. Why? 

First, they fear that we shall be overflooded with silver and that 
gold will be driven out. That is the first great fear. The second is 
that you will inflate the currency to such a degree that the men who are 
suffering under debt, under taxes fixed, under mortgages and under 
bonds, will be able to get ont and to stand once more erect in their 
manhood, having their debts paid. 

Suppose the silver of Europe comes here; youcan put into the circu- 
lating medium of this country and not inflate it to-day $250,000, 000. 
Two hundred and fifty million dollars are needed in this country right 


now for circulation for the benefit of trade and the benefit of commerce, 
Where can $250,000,000 of silver be ſound? Where is it? France bas 
a thousand million dollars of silver; the Treasury Department says 
5700, 000, 000, but the better authority is that it is nearer 81.000, 000, 000 
than 8700, 000, 000. Will she send it here? The Bank of France holds 
to-day, as I see by the last Economist that came to me in my mail this 
morning, $251,000,000 of silver. Can she spare any of it? She has 
notes out to cover that silver; she will not spare it. 

France is determined to remain upon the double standard. There 
is no sentiment in France in financial circles or anywhere else in favor 
of the single standard. She could not send us silver without losing at 
least 3 cents on every dollar, besides the cost of transportation, insur- 
ance, and interest. Where would it come from? I have stated that 
Germany could not send it tous. Germany has some silver now, but 
she needs it and needs more. There is no surplus of silver anywhere. 

India is the great depository of silver, and has been taking it in un- 
told quantities for generations, more particularly, though, of ‘ats years, 
Nobody knows how much she has; but silver is coined in India at 1 
to 15, or a difference of nearly 7 per cent. from ours, and every rupee 
of India silver is doing duty in India exactly asit did duty thirty years 
ago; there is no variation. 

If there is this t store-house of silver somewhere why has it not 
gone to India? y is it that India takes less silver now than she 
took years ago? India from 1856 to 1870 took more than the entire 
production of the world of silver. She took last year $46,000,000 of 
silver. She has taken on an average for the last six years $35,000,000 
of silver. Now, the mints are open, India is full of goods, India is full 
of everything that people want. Why has not all the silver of the 
world found its way into India to be coined? The mints of Mexico 
are open, the mints of Japan are open, and they have been open all the 
time, for silver in Mexico at alittle more than our ratio, and in Ja 
at still a little more than that, and now even China has opened her 
mints to the silver of the world. 

We were told in 1878 that all the silver of the world would come 
here, that we should be overwhelmed with it. We have since that 
time exported silver and notimported it. We were told then that gold 
would be driven out. We have imported gold in untold amounts. I 
repeat what I have stated here before, there is not in the history of the 
world any nation that brought such an amount of gold into its country 
in the ordinary methods of trade and commerce as ours in the last few 


years. 
Mr. STEWART. And no country ever purchased it at a greater sac- 


riſice. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from Nevada tells the truth when he 
tays no nation ever purchased it at a greater sacrifice or at a greater 
price. 

ar EDMUNDS. Does the Senator mean that we paid too much for 
silver? 

Mr. TELLER. Iam talking about gold. I say that this country 
has paid a great price ſor gold. Gold does not go to any country where 
the price is not the highest. It is like every other commodity. Wheat 
goes to the country where the price is the greatest; goods go to the 
country where the price is the The best market in the world 
is Where the prices are greatest. Gold would not have come to this 
country if we had not given it its full value and an appreciated value. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Have we bought any gold? 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from Vermont asks if we have bought 
any gold. Yes, we bought gold, but not in the way that the Senator 
means. We bought it with our products, and we have sent our prod- 
ucts to a fallen market. We have sent them to Great Britain to com- 
pete with theryotof India. We have by this method of ours destroyed 
the wheat market of this country, not only for to-day, but, in my judg- 
ment, for all time. You may not only charge against this gold craze 
the losses that have occurred now, but you may charge up the losses 
that will occur for yearsto come. You havestimulated the industries 
of India, the wheat-growing, the corn-growing, and the cotton-growing 
in that country to such an extent that India has become a competitor 
with us for wheat and cotton and corn, which she never was before, 
and which she could not be now but for the cheap silver. But having 
established this industry in India she will keep 1t up probably to our 
detriment for all time. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, Do I interrupt my friend? 

Mr. TELLER. Nota particle. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. My friend has stated that we have bought gold, 
not buying it as we have bought silver, by the Government, but that 
the farmer and the wheat-owner has bought it by selling his wheat in 
London, or wherever, and getting gold for it. Now, I should like to 
ask him whether he means by that to say that the farmer was com- 
pelled to take gold against his will for his wheat or whether it was a 
thing he was glad to get for it? 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, Mr. President, the Senator from Vermont is 
playing with words. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Not at all: I am trying to get at the real point. 

Mr. TELLER. This is a question, in my judgment, of importance. 
Ido not care to have it belittled by any sharp controversy or little 
suggestions of that kind. The Senator from Vermont does not misun- 
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tition with the India wheat-grower, and we have sold our wheat at 30 
per cent, discount to what we would have sold it at if we had not been 
put in competition with the India wheat-grower. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is quite another thing. 

Mr. TELLER. That is why I say we paid a great price for gold. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Now I understand Senator. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I did not intend to speak of India 

wheat at this stage of my remarks, if I did at all, because I might 
leave that for a future occasion, but inasmuch as this has come up I 
will. 
I do not think that anybody can understand how this works. There 
is not any question that the price of wheat in India has remained 
practically where it has been for years. eretofore India could not 
produce wheat and send it to Great Britain and compete with us; it 
cost too much for transportation and too much to raise it, and the dis- 
tance was too great. To-day shesends her wheat to England and buys 
gold for it just as our people buy gold for it. She takes the gold price 
for her wheat in London or Liverpool, and buys silver with the gold, 
not silver dollars, but silver bullion, and instead of buying it at $1.29 
an ounce, which it ought to be, she buys it for 92 cents, as she did last 
year, She would buy it now for a little over a dollar. The exporter 
of the wheat takes that bullion to India and coins it into rupees. So 
what would have cost him originally $1.29 costs him 92 cents, He 
coins it into rupees, and the rupees buy just as much as they ever 
bought in India. 

Mr. COCKRELL. And pay as much. 

Mr. TELLER. And pay as much. Mr. President, I make the state- 
ment now as a fact; if anybody disputes it I will simply refer him to 
the testimony taken before the British commission on the depreciation 
of the precious metals, where it was admitted that that condition of 
affairs existed, and where it was asserted by the gentleman who repre- 
sented India in his official station that the purchasing power of the 
rupee in India had remained practically undisturbed; and that by 
means of this bounty, as they termed it, by buying cheap silver and 
coining it into dear money (for it is dear compared with what it costs), 
they had been enabled to send not only wheat, but corn, and cotton, 
and cotton yarn to England. One witness testified before the British 
commission of which I have spoken that it took them fifteen years in 
England to raise their spindles from 150,000,000 to 250,000,000, and 
that India under this impetus given to it by the cheap silver had added 
a hundred million spindles in ten years. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Would it trouble the Senator if I should ask 
him a question there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HARRIS in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Is the Senator anxious to have the United States 
of America placed upon the same position with respect to her market 
that India is to-day with respect to her market in England? In other 
words, does the Senator want the Government or the people of this 
country to pay tribute to England as India does now? 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, we are paying tribute to England 
now. Does the Senator from New Jersey believe that England is anx- 
ious to see us remonetize silver? 

Mr. McPHERSON. I do not think she is. 

Mr. TELLER. England has been buying cheap silver and sending 
it to India and using it there at its full value. Every ounce of silver 
that is bought at 92 cents and taken to India, leaving out any question 
of seigniorage, will coin into 137 % cents, because their ratio is 1 to 
15. Now, England is not anxious that we should go to free coinage. 
The dominant influence in that country is against it, and we should 
not be paying tribute to England if we went to free coinage. If we 
did go to free coinage, how could it be said that we paid tribute to 
England? Inwhatway? I will let theSenator from New Jersey now 
tell me how he thinks we should pay tribute to Great Britain if we 
should go to free coinage. 

Mr. McPHERSON, I will answer the Senator, if he will give mean 
opportunity, as briefly as possible. 

r. TELLER. I do not want the Senator to make a long speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colorado yield 
to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. McPHERSON. The Senator, during the delivery of his speech, 
has called attention to the fact of the large amount of debt that the 
popie of the United States owe to England, in the shape of bonded 

ebtupon railroadsand other things, the interest and principal of which 
in most cases is payable in gold. India in like manner owes to Eng- 
land a large sum annually, which India can not pay in the products of 
India. As to the balance of that debt, India pays it in gold. Her 
rupees are taken to London and are translated into English sovereigns, 
and must pay the debtdue to England in gold. Whatever may be the 
price of silver, the lower the price the greater percentage she will have 
to pay in order to translate that money into money acceptable to Eng- 
land and money in which the debtis due. Therefore, if the Senator 
will place this country on a silver basis, which he proposes to do by the 


free coinage of silver, it will put us in exactly the same tion with 
respect to all commercial transactions with England that India occupies 
to-day, and necessarily so. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President 

Mr. HISCOCK. I suppose the Senator from Colorado can answer 
two questions as well as one. As I understand his argument he be- 
lieves that the free coinage of silver will have the effect to appreciate 
prices. Iam right in that, am I not? 

Mr, TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. HISCOCK. What is to be the effect in India, provided the value 
ot the rupee in currency is appreciated and its purchasing power en- 
larged or increased, as affecting the industries of India? eee vou 
add 20 per cent. or 10 per cent. or any other per cent. to the value of 
the India silver; what effect is that to have on the industries of India? 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I am not solicitous about India. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I of course put this question and made this sugges- 
tion with reference to the Senator’s bill. 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator has not put the question let him put 
it to suit him. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I have put it, but the reason I made the suggestion 
or put the question, whichever you choose to call it, was that I under- 
stood the Senator from Colorado to say that in the free coinage of sil- 
ver we would have a remedy against cheap India competition, and that 
we should be better able to maintain ourselves in the markets of the 
world against their products, 

Mr. TELLER. I do not know what the effectof the remonetization 
of silver in this country or in the world will have upon India; that is 
a matter of speculation of course and there has been a good deal of 
speculation about it. I do not propose to speculate except to say that 
India is a country that is immovable in its habits and in its customs. 
It is practically, except so far as English enterprise has changed it, 
what it was three hundred years ago. i 

The enterprise Ispoke of in India is the enterprise not of the Indian, 
but of the Englishmen who have gone there. They are the men who 
are building mills, they are the men who are manufacturing, and they 
are the men who are drawing the real benefit from all these transac- 
tions. Nobody knows what the effect would be. The question is what 
would be the effect here in this country. The first question is, what 
is the danger? Is there any danger in going to free coinage? I know 
what the Senator from New Jersey would say. I have heard that, I 
know what the Finance Committee, some portions of them, would say, 
for I have heard them. I know they will say you will be ona silver 
basis. Two years ago this month when we passed a bill here which 
provided that as each dollar of national-bank notes went out of circula- 
tion a silver dollar should take its place; I heard the Senator from 
New Jersey say, if you pass that bill and it becomes a law, in sixty bs 
you will be on a silver basis. The bill did not become a law. e 
passed it through here, but it failed in the other body; but since that 
time we have added more than $60,000,000 of silver to our hoard of 
silver, and still we are not on a silver basis. If we open our mints to 
free coinage of silver we will not go to a silver basis, but we will by so 
doing not only relieve our own people, but open the mints of Europe to 
the free coinage of silver as before the demonetization of silver in 1871. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator yield to me a moment more? 

Mr. TELLER. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator is probably aware of the fact tha 
in the past two years it has been necessary for the Depart- 
ment to make large loans of gold in the city of New York for the pur- 
pose of maintaining its obligations, which the Treasury Department 
received to be payable in gold At one time no less than $10,000,000 
was borrowed by the Treasury Department from the New York bank- 
ers. Therefore we have been pretty near the point when we should 
Dayo been obliged to pay some of the obligations of the Government in 
silver. 

Now, let me ask the Senator a question. He has made the statement, 
I believe, that there is but a very small quantity of silver bullion any- 
where in the world. Conceding it to be true that there is but a small 
quantity available for coining purposes, suppose that you pass a law to- 
day providing for the free coinage of silver without any particular stock 
of silver anywhere whence to draw a supply to make dollars; let us 
suppose, for instance—and I may possibly be right for once in my as- 
sumption—that the moment you pass afree-coinage bill you dri ve all the 
gold in the country, some five or six hundred million dollars, from its 
hiding-place, where are you going to get the money to take the place of 
the gold that you drive out of circulation? Would you not suffer? 
Would not the effect of it be the greatest contraction of the currency 
we have seen in this country? Where could you supply the place of 
five or six hundred million dollars of gold simultaneously driven out of 
circulation by reason of the fact that the gold-holder sees, and with cer- 
tainty, that we are going to a silver basis as hastily aswecango? What 
resort then have you but again to apply to the printing press tomeeta 
contraction, which is as certain as doomsday ? 

Mr. TELLER. I do not know whether I understand the Senator. 
Does the Senator say that the Government has borrowed gold? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I do. 7 

Mr. TELLER. When did the Government borrow gold? 


Mr. McPHERSON. Under Secretary Manning’s administration. 

Mr. TELLER, That is rather an old story, but since the Senator 
has injected that into my remarks, so that if I should ever have them 

ablished it will be there, I think I shall take occasion now, although 
Thad not intended to do so, to call the attention of the Senate and of 
the country to that remarkable transaction. I had supposed that was 
one which the average Democrat did not care to mention, and I will 
venture to say that there is not another one on this floor who would 
have been proud of that transaction or would have mentioned it. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator 

Mr. TELLER. I will go on to make my answer, Mr. President. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I simply want to make the statement here, if 
the Senator will permit me, that he has found one Democrat—— 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. Does the Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. TELLER. I do not see that I can help it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will see that the Senator 
does help it, unless he desires to yield. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. TELLER. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I will repeat my answer. The Senator has 
found one Democrat who will admit everything that is a fact and is 
known to be a fact, whether it hurts his side of the question or not. 

Mr. TELLER. It is pretty well known that in July, 1885, Mr. Jor- 
dan, who was then Treasurer of the United States, was present at a 
congregation of bank presidents in New York who got together ostensi- 
bly for the purpose of sustaining the credit of the American Govern- 
ment, which was on the verge of bankruptcy! The new Administra- 
tion had just come in. The President had appealed to his party asso- 
ciates to demonetize silver. They had told him, in terms polite but 
emphatic, that they would not do it; that the Democratic party was 
not in favor of the single standard of gold; and then this remarka- 
ble convocation of bankers in New York City got together to prevent 
the Government of the United States from paying its obligations in 
what? Insilver, Every obligation that the Government had out was 
by law payable in silver. It was the money of this country and of the 
contract, and not even the gold barons had any right to complain that 
they were getting silver, for they had stipulated that they would have 
silver or gold. It was on the face of the bond. They had putitin the 
bond themselves and demanded thatit should be put there before they 
would take the bond. 2 

Mr. STEWART. It was printed on every bond. 

Mr. TELLER. It was printed on every bond that it was payable in 
coin of the then standard value silver of July 14, 1870. Now, that was 
the dire calamity that might overtake the Government. So they got 
together and said, The Government is in danger.’’ Of what? Dis- 
gracing itself by paying according to its contract. The next morning 
every financial region of the earth contained the statement that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States was on the verge of bankruptcy. Had 
there been any executive officer in that meeting officially he ought to 
have been impeached. A more shameless attack upon the public credit 
has never been known in the history of the finances of this country. 

Was the Government in danger of bankruptcy? I demonstrated in 
a speech that I made here, but I will not go over it, that there was an 
abundance of gold to pay every maturing obligation of the Government. 
There was not the slightest suspicion of danger of paying a silver dollar, 
and the Treasurer, and the Secretary, and the Chief Executive knew 
it. They said that they were not responsible forthetransaction. They 
said they did not get it up; it was these loving bankers who were anx- 
ions to give the Government a lift and keep its creditat par. And Mr. 
Zoan; the Treasurer, said he was only a looker-on and not there of- 

cially. 

Mr. President, the Government of the United States is able to take 
care of its paper and pay its debts without the help of the bankers of 
this country or any other. There was gold in the Treasury; there were 
greenbacks in the Treasury; there were national-bank notes in the 
Treasury more than they borrowed; and there was silver there. Ifthe 
Government wanted gold it could have turned its securities into gold; 
I mean not its bonds, but the notes that it held, its greenbacks. It did 
not need to do it. Besides, the amount loaned was six millions, and not 
ten. 
That, I assert here now, was a combination and a conspiracy of the 
bankers of New York to frighten the American people, to compel them 
to bring the influence of public opinion upon the legislative department 
to compel the suspension of the coinage of silver. That is one of the 
methods that they took to create a public sentiment and to create a 
fright in the city of New York and other financial centers, to make the 
penpe believe that the Government could not pay its obligations in 
go 

How many men in this country look at the financial statements of 
the Government? Not one man out of a hundred, not one ont of a 
thousand, probably, knows what the financial statement is, and when 
the report of that proceeding was spread broadcast over the land, when 
it was known that the Treasurer was there, not, as I said, in his official 
capacity, but in a capacity which indicated that at least he was giving 
indorsement of this pretense, the people had a right to suppose there 
was some danger that the Government could not pay its debts accord- 
ing to contract, 


The Government of the United States was in no of bank- 
ruptey. They hada reat ae all the time. They had $100,000,000 of 
gold to meet the demand. They had more than that. At that time, 
in addition to the $100,000,000 in gold, they had $37,000,600 as good 
as gold, besides their silver. I repeat, a more shameful transaction 
never has occurred, and if the Treasurer had been there in his official 
capacity or if any other official of the Government had been there, he 
ought to have been impeached. 

The Senator from New Jersey can not bring that up and say the Gov- 
ernment has been on the eve of paying silver. But if it was, it would 
be all right, because it is according to the contract, and nobody has a 
right to complain. You may strangle the industries of this country, 
you may depress and destroy the profits of labor everywhere, and no- 
body complains; but if you threaten one of these bondholders with 
taking the money of the contract that he stipulated for, then there is 
a cry of alarm, and then the Government is to be disgraced. 

If they had taken the 72-cent dollar that the Senator is so fond of 
talking about they would have made money off the Government. They 
bought the bonds for 60 cents on the dollar, but we are willing to pay 
them according to the contract in a dollar that is as good as any other 
dollar that ever went into the hands of man, the dollar of the contract 
which the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Jones] said the other day was 
the honest dollar, and it is always the honest dollar, and no man has a 
right to demand more. 

Mr. GORMAN, Will the Senator from Colorado yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. GORMAN. Merely as a matter of justice to the officer whom 
he is now criticising, I think he ought in fairness to state that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury immediately preceding Mr. Manning, Hon. Hugh 
McCulloch, as late as February, 1885, within one month of the time 
when Mr. ease’ assumed the office, in a telegram to his officials in 
New York, which I remember to have produced in this body, himself 
said that we were threatened with suspension at the time. The trans- 
action of which the Senator now speaks, which occurred under Mr. 
Jordan and Mr, Manning, was immediately after they had come into 
office with that fact staring them in the face. Mr. McCulloch himself 
believed we were getting to a silver basis, and this transaction, the ex- 
change of thirty or forty million dollars of silver for gold, was because 
of the unsettled condition of affairs produced, not by Mr. Manning or 
any transaction under his administration. 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, I remember all about Mr. McCulloch; and that 
is rather ancient history in connection with the finances of this coun- 
try. It is not worth while to go over that; it is a chapter that no 
man, whatever may be his political faith or political affiliation, can be 
proud of. I do not speak of his last administration, but I speak of the 
first. I speak of the contraction that cast a blight over this country 
and prevented us from recuperating from the war, as we would have 
done in a few years but for the contracting policy of Mr. McCulloch. 
I do not doubt, in fact I know that he entertained precisely the same 
fears that Mr. Manning entertained. 

Mr. President, I have said before that I believe every Secretary of 
the Treasury has been imbued with thesame sentiment and controlled 
by the same influences, and I have said that that is not the exception 
in this present Administration; nay, more, I have said that I doubted 
whether it would not always be the case, whether the people conld suc- 
ceed in putting into that great Department of the Government a man 
who would be in sympathy with them. It is nothing to me what Mr. 
McCulloch may have done; it does not excuse the transaction of which 
T have spoken. 

Mr. President, I want to revert to one thing now before I leave the 
question of free coinage, and to say that the American people are not 
so much alarmed about a silver basis as the Senator from New Jersey. 
In 1880 the then Secretary of the Treasury gave notice that he would 
receive gold for silver certificates, and now the highest character that 
a silver certificate has is that it is paid in silver dollars. The certifi- 
cate can not be more valuable than the dollar in which it is payable. 
It may be more convenient, but it can not be more valuable than the 
dollar. He gave this notice on the 18th day of September, 1880, and 
for some reason, I do not know what, revoked it November 1, 1881, 
and during that time $80,000,000 of silver certificates were exchanged 
for gold. 

Eighty million dollars of the gold now hoarded in the Treasury, or 
that has been there in the past, was practically put there by the ex- 
change of silver dollars. Yet the Senator from Ohio and the Senator 
from New Jersey and other Senators will tell us that we are in danger 
of a silver basis if we go to free coinage, and that will be a public ca- 
lamity. 

Mr. President, I am not afraid of free coinage; the people are not 
afraid of free coinage. What they are afraid of is contraction, What 
I am afraid of is an attempt to do the business of the world on one of 
the money metals. I realize that the day for the use of money metals 
in the way of voin passing from hand to handis practically over, but if 
you have paper money there must be a coin It is useless to talk 
about it and say we can maintain a large amount of paper without coin. 
I do not so believe. Ibelieve that the base must be as broad as possi- 


* 


ble. It is too narrow to put it on gold. The necessities of the country 
will demand more than the gold will carry. There must be a 
certain relation, as all political economists declare and as our experience 
proves, between the amount of paper and the metallic money for which 
it is to be exchanged if the citizen holding the paper desires to so ex- 
change it. 

Nay, more than that, the credit of the world, which is infinitely 
greater in the transactions of mankind than the money which dis- 
charges money duty, infinitely greater in enterprises and useful to a 

ter d than all the money, either paper, gold, or silver, must 
Be based also upon metallic money, and when you get an excess of 
credit over and above the metallic money, then there is a breakdown 
in the credit. That has been the history of finances everywhere. So 
metallic money is absolutely essential not only for international trade, 
but it is essential for stability of domestic trade as well, in my judg- 
ment. I do not believe that you can do business without it, and be- 
e if you attempt to do it you must contract the currency and put 
the people upon a short supply of money. I have said that this ques- 
tion is one of vital importance, of importance to the people of this coun- 
try, who have suffered from contraction inaugurated in the admin- 
istration of McCulloch and kept up until this time. 

It was Mr. J.-B. Say, a French political economist, who declared 
that Europe had suffered fifty years of war because of errors in politi- 
cal economy. Another politico economical writer declares that the 
sufferings of the human race have been greater by mistakes in political 
ee than by all the great wars. While that may seem an ex- 
aggeration, yet I believe it to be true, I believe to-day the whole 
world is suffering from contraction, Silver has been practically demon- 
etized. While France maintains it at parity with gold by an effort, 

while Germany maintains it in a limited quantity, and while we main- 
tain a limited amount of it, yet practically silver has ceased to be the 
money of the world; yet the world without exception is demanding its 
return to money. A great party has risen in Great Britain. A tele- 
gram was read the other day from Mr. Gibbs, ex-governor of the Bank 
of England, in which he says: 5 

The bimetallist party in the United Kingdom, now including over one hun- 
dred members of the House of Commons, attach the greatest value to the 
debate about to commence in your illustrious Chamber. 

I have here a statement of the representatives of the different coun- 
tries in the conference of 1881 who said that they were in favor of sil- 
ver. France was in favor of it; Russia was in favor of it; Italy was 
in favor of it; The Netherlands were in favor of it; Belgium was in favor 
of it, at least one of her delegates; the German people were demand- 
ing it. It was declared that there was a sentiment all over Europe in 
favor of the use of the two metals. But we have not succeeded in get- 
ting the two metals into use. 

An illustrious and distinguished writer, Mr. Alison, in speaking of 
the decline of Rome, declared that the decline of Rome and its final 
destruction were to be attributed to the lack of money, and Mr. Hume 
says the same thing. The historian Arnold says the same thing, that 
it was the lack of money. Rome, that had been the mistress of the 
world, that had dominated all the civilized races, that had taken trib- 
ute from every country on the face of the earth then known to man, 

went down into darkness and oblivion and disappeared from the map 
of nations for the want of money. Alison and other historians say 
that the Dark Ages were the result of a lack of money. The money 
shrank from the days of Augustus from £385,000,000 to £34,000,000 
when Columbus set sail for the Americas, and with it had come dark- 
ness and blight, a lack of enterprise, a lack of industry, The world 
in 1492 was but little further advanced in civilization than it was be- 
fore the christian era. 

The whole human race were in darkness. There had been a little 
light given, it is true; there had been a little progress for the preced- 
ing hundred or two hundred years, but there was great darkness, and 
‘Alison says, when he speaks of Columbus, that when he set sail he 
bore the fortunes of mankind in his bark. Hedid, Mr. President. He 
discovered this continent, and then there was produced from this con- 
tinent gold and silver which gave new impetus to trade and commerce, 
Circulation was increased,and little by little business revived, and with 
the revival of trade came civilization. It is a notable fact that the bhigh- 
est civilization, the highest culture, was in the regions that got the 
most of America’s money. For forty-five or fifty years, or more, the 
influence was scarcely felt. Then came the greatdiscoveries of Potosi, 
where three or four times as much money as had been in circulation 
was poured into the marts of trade, and then the world took new heart 
and new courage, and business revived everywhere and civilization 
sprang forward. 

Mr. President, it is as impossible to do business without money and 
to have civilization and progress and culture as it is to have human 
happiness withont light and air. It is indispensable. There is no na- 
tion that ever made progress that did not have a sufficiency of money. 
Therefore we bring this question before the American Senate, and it is 
a question of vital interest to the people of this country. It is a ques- 
tion whether we are going to continue our advancement or whether we 
are going to stand still. It is a question whether the continual drop 
in prices of fifteen years is to continue to the enslavement of men, to 


the suspension of enterprises, and to the especial 
debtor class, the great, numerous class in this country as in all oth 
the class that create, the class that make and sell and buy things, that 
make civilization and culture possible—it is a question whether the; 
shall be ground down under the iron heel of the creditor class or whethe 
they shall have a fair opportunity for existence. 

Mr. President, I insist that the men who prophesied in December, 


destruction of the 


1878, when we passed the Bland bill, are not to be heeded as prophets 
to-day. L say that, if the Bland bill did not at least bring prosperity, 
it saved us from absolute bankruptcy in this country. It saved us from 
distress unparalleled, The American farmer is complaining in evi 
portion of this country. There is a yoice of discontent coming up fro: 
labor, labor organizations, farmers’ associations, But that is not con- 
fined to this country. It is as great in Great Britain; it is m gien in 
Germany; it is as great in every other country that I can mention save 
and except France, where there is perhaps a sufficiency of money, Francè 
having $45 of gold and silver per capita, according to the statement of 
the Treasury Department, and we having, according to the same state- 
ment, $22 per capita, which is not a correct statement after all, for we 
have not that amount. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate very briefly to what was 
said when the Bland bill was before this body, and I wish to see whether 
the prophecies indulged in by the then advocates of the single stand- 
ard and the now professed friends of silver were true. We were told 
not only by members of this body, but we were told by the then Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in a statement before the committees of the 
House and Senate, that $50,000,000 of silver money would drive all the 
gold out of this country, and every man who doubted that was ed 
as an inflationist, as one who desired to have cheap money at the ex- 
pense of the best interests of the country. Let ussee if that was true. 

During the ten years preceding the 3Ist of December, 1877, we 
duced in the United States not less than $425,000,000 of gold and of 
3 less than 8270, 000, 000, or a total of gold and silver of $695,- 

„000. 

Yet in the month of February, 1878, when the Bland bill became a 
law, our total amount of gold and silver, exclusive of subsidiary coin, 
was less than $180,000,000, of which $167,500,000 was gold. 

During the ten years named, that is the ten years preceding Decem- 
ber 31, 1877, we had exported $335,000,000 more gold than we had im- 
ported, and $185,000,000 more silver than we had imported, making 
$520,000, 000 of gold and silver in excess of imports. 

During the ten years succeeding the passage of the Bland bill we im- 
ported $198,634,763 of gold in excess of our exports and we kept at 
home our own production, amounting to more than $420,000,000, 

So that in ten years we added to our stock of gold more than $600,- 
000,000, less what might have been used in the arts; and our stock of 
gold is now estimated by the Treasury Department to be $684,000, 000. 
With less than $180,000,000 gold and silver, exclusive of subsidiary 
coin in 1877, we now have of gold and silver $1,038, 000, 000. 

Surely the coinage of silver did not drive gold out of the country, 
nor did it keep it out. 

We were told that it would ruin the credit of the Government; that 
we would be unable to refund our debt at reduced interest. 

We refunded our debt on most favorable terms, and Government 
bonds became the most desirable of all securities, at a rate of interest 
unheard of before 1878. And since that time we have reduced the 
public debt by more than a thousand million dollars, and we have paid 
the interest promptly, according to contract. 

We were told that the coinage of fifty or a hundred million dollars 
would destroy the prosperity of the country and would be destructive 
of all financial enterprises. 


The national banks had in 1877, capital stock $417, 128, 771 
Undivided profits and surplus 172, 148, 365 
Individual deposits „v 604, 512, 514 
S teteen eno epee Sleep E trope PENT 907, 750 

Total resources 1, 226, 697, 400 
The national banks in 1889 had, capital stock $612, 584, 995 
Undivided profits and surpluss 282, 260, 629 
Individual deposits 44 aces cee 1, 475, 667, 560 
Specie sais ge ee ee ee 164, 326, 448 

A TTT 2, 534, 839, 632 


Mr. President, it is apparent that the silver act of 1878 did not drive 
gold out of the country, did not keep it out, and did not destroy finan- 
cial enterprises. 

During the preceding ten years our imports of merchandise had ex- 
ceeded our exports of merchandise by $399,426,600. That is, we 
bought more than we sold by that amount. 

During the ten years succeeding—that is, 1878 to 1887, inclusive— 
our exports of merchandise exceeded our imports of merchandise by 
$1,381,864,180; and this was not because our imports fell off, but by 
reason of increased exports; for during the ten years mentioned our 
imports of merchandise were more than $6,200,000,000, which was 


more than $1,000,000,000 more than our imports of any other ten years 


of our history. 

So the coinage of silver did not destroy our foreign trade. 
ee coinage of silver did not injure or disturb the business of 

country. *. 

What ol A our financial credit be without silver money? 

Who dare contemplate it? Who dares to suggest that we discon- 
tinue its use as money? 

It is said by the ignorant or dishonest that it is not a suitable money 
metal. The history of the world disproves this assertion. It has been 
the foremost money of commerce, and is in daily use by three-fifths of 
the people of the world in preference to gold. 

Its demonetization by Germany in 1871 and the United States in 
1873, the closing of the mints of the Latin Union in 1874, has inflicted 
great evils on the human race. 

It — brought disaster and poverty where there was prosperity and 
weal 

It has increased the burdens of the debtor and filled the courts of 
bankruptcy with its victims. 


It has put aclog on civilization and retarded the progress of the 
human race. 
If its dire effect has the palace of therich, it has industriously 


sought out the home of the poor and people of moderate means. 

It has depressed prices of all the products of labor lower than they 
have been in one hun years, 

It threatens to return us to the prices of the fifteenth century, and, with 
such prices, the degradation that comes of ill-paid labor. 

It threatens us with all the evils of a discontented population, who 
find the burden of debts and cheap products too great to be borne. 

The measurement of all values by gold has caused a continued drop- 
ping in prices since 1873. 

Notwithstanding so much has been said about the fall in the price 
of silver, an ounce of silver bullion will buy more of the products of 
the country than it would when it sold for 62 pence per ounce in gold. 

I have taken the pains to get from the Department astate- 
ment of statistics that I desire to put in as a part of my remarks. This 
table is made in periods of five years. 

Table showing the annual average export prices of the following-named do- 
mestie commodities for each of the quinquennial periods ending June 30, 
1873 and 1889; also the average value per ounce of fine silver during the 
same periods, showing the decrease in values in United States money and 
in percentages, 


Decrease in price dur- 
ing the five years 
ending 1889, as com- 
pared with the five 
years ending 1878. 


Average export price 
for the ave years end- 


1873, ‘States | Percent- 
money aga 

$0. 119 $0. 084 $0. 035 29.4 

-258 +166 -090 35.1 

-140 -092 -048 34.3 

793 1508 -285 85.9 

- 208 +099 -104 46.8 

160 . 0³⁵ «095 59.4 

er 148 0⁰³⁸ 0³⁰ 51.1 
5.326 3.183 2.143 40.0 

2. 184 - 953 1,231 56.4 

4.071 2.100 1.902 46.7 

-134 -076 -058 43.3 

paste 2257 1185 -072 28.0 
88 -065 -055 -010 15.7 
. 103 . 056 +017 45.6 

+130 1068 2064 49.2 

. -105 -091 -014 13.3 
1.360 ~874 486 35.7 

7.029 4.703 2.326 33.1 

——0⁰ -223 -086 27.8 

1.320 -982 <338 25.6 
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Mr. President, that proves that silver as bullion will buy more of 
the products than it would in 1873, or the period I have mentioned. 

It is said by the advocates of the gold standard that it is practically 
immaterial what prices the farmer gets for his produce, the merchant 
for his goods, the laborer for his hire provided that everything falls. 
That is true. It was said by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES] 
the other day that the country could be put upon a basis of a little 
money if everything could be put on that basis, if everybody could 
startanew. What is the difference whether we give 10 cents a bushel 
or a dollar if everybody starts alike? That is, if nobody has any con- 


tracts out, if nobody owes anything. Money is not simply to make 
exchanges. Money is not simply to measure values. It is to dis- 
charge indebtedness; it is to complete contracts. 

As to contracts made in 1873 or prior thereto, it is true gold was 
ata premium, but it takes from 35 to 40 per cent. more wheat and corn 
and oats to pay the debts contracted in 1873 than it would take to have 

id them then in gold. If a farmer had contracted in the period I 

ve mentioned to pay a certain amount and expected to sell hams and 
bacon to make payment he must under present or the prices at 
the . the year, when this table was made, sell 141 pounds 
where before he would have paid by the sale of 100 pounds. If he con- 
tracts for butter he must sell 152 pounds where he would have paid by 
the sale of 100 pounds before, If he contracts for corn he mustsell 151, 
and cotton 154 where he would have sold 100 pounds before. If he is a 
raiser of wool and depended on his wool crop, where he expected to 
pay a certain sum with the sale of 100 pounds he must add 30 pounds 
to it. So it is through all the products of human labor. 

I repeat, if we could all start in the same place and on the same pa, 
23 same amount of goods and owing no debts, there is but 
little difference how much money you start with; but when you make s 
contract upon the basis of the money in existence and the money is sud- 
denly contracted, hat is the result? More produets are demanded, more 
corn and more wheat. What is that but a legislative change of the 
contract? 

Mr, President, the act of 1873 was equivalent, as I have said before, 
to adding to every debt in the land, private and public, if to be paid 
to-day, from 30 to 33 per cent. more than the party contracted to pay. 
Suppose the attempt had been made by the creditor class by law to add 
to their holdings 30 per cent., to compel the debtor to give them 30 per 
cent, more of money or products, the whole country would have been 
in arms; there would have been revolution and war, and rightfully, too. 

What right has the Government to do by indirection what it dare 
not attempt to do by direction, and what the moral sense of mankind 
would be shocked at the suggestion of doing, to add to the debt of all 
the people of this great country, to compel the wheat-grower to add 
fifty more bushels to every hundred, when he pays his debts by the 
sale of wheat? 

Ah, Mr. President, it is not only that. It is not simply that he has 
to give more hours of labor, more time, more sacrifice. Ile may beren- 
dered absolutely unable to meet hisengagements. The wheat-grower 
who was farming his farm to the full extent, the cotton planter who 
was cultivating his land to the full extent, is called upon to add 50 per 
cent. to his culture. But he can not doit; he does not have the land; 
or, if he can do it, the fall in the price of cotton and wheat may make 
it so low that he is actually working without a profit, and then bank- 
ruptey stares him in the face. 

Mr, BLAIR. Ishould like the Senator to state in that connection 
the further fact, it it is a fact, and I understand it to be, that the sev- 
eral necessaries of life he has mentioned, like wheat and corn, have 
not increased in production, in quantity, so as to account for the de- 
clination in price. How is that? 

Mr. TELLER. I do mean to say that the Senator asserts that, but 
he is attracting my attention to the claim of overproduction, the claim 
that we have heard for the last twelve or thirteen years in this body, 
whenever any one complained of falling prices. It has been said there 
is overproduction. The witnesses who went before the British- com- 
mission on the depression of trade were many of them prolific in that 
statement, that the fall of prices in Great Britain had been because ot 
overproduction or overcompetition Yet very many of the most in- 
telligent witnesses declared that there was no overproduction, and the 
witnesses asserted, I think as a pretty general rule, that there had 
been no cheapening of the creation of products of any kind to justify 
the fallin prices or to explain that fall. Now, the Senator wants to 
nor if there has not been more corn and wheat and oats and hay 
Tal — 

Mr. BLAIR. I will say to the Senator that I do not want to know how 
that is, but I desired the Senator in that connection to state the fact. 

Mr, TELLER, Very well. The Senator asks me if that is not the 


8 No; I do not ask if it is not the fact that the declen- 
sion is on account of increased production. I understand precisely the 
reverse, and I thought it essential that the Senator should state in 
this immediate connection that the decline in prices is not owing to 
an increased quantity or an increased production. 

Mr. TELLER. 1 will give my view upon that subject then, if that 
is what the Senator wants. 

Mr. BLAIR. I thought it important to the country to have the 
Senator state it. 

Mr. TELLER, As I have stated, the claim of overproduction is a 
general claim to account forlow prices, I do not mean to say that the 
Senator has that view. We have heard it here recently, and when we 
have shown that in the same articles in this country the prices have gone 
lowerand lower, with smaller production, it has been said it was because 
of an overproduction in other sections of the world. It is pretty difficult 
to meet that sort of a statement when it is said it is overproduction 
somewhere else. 
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Mr. President, what the trouble is in this country is underconsump- 
tion. That is where the trouble is. It is a lack of demand, a lack of 
ability to buy. Now I willcall the attention of the Senator from New 
Hampshire to a statement I have here of agricultural prices that will 

haps illustrate the question of overproduction as well as anything 
That I can present to him. 


AGRICULTURAL PRICES—OCORN, 


Theaverage production of corn during the years 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 
and 1884 was 1,575,144,286 bushels. 

The average price was 41.1 cents per bushel, and the average value 
was, in round numbers, $962,000, 000. : 

The average production during the years 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, and 
1889 was 1,831,452,000 bushels. 

The average price was 50.8 cents. 

The Senator will see, if he will take the trouble to figure on this and 
some of the subsequent statements, that the increased production of 
corn bears a very close relation to the growth of population, and that 
the decrease in price bears no relation to the increase in product. 

The average value of the corn crop for the period I have named, from 
1885 to 1889, was in round numbers $930,000,000. In 1889, when the 
crop was very much larger, it will be seen that there was a falling off 
in the total value. 

With a crop of 256,000,00)) bushels more than the average during the 
preceding five years, it brought $32,000,000 less. 

This estimate is based on the average price of corn for five years at 

of export. If we compare the value of the great crop of 1889, 
3112, 390, 000 bushels, with the crop of 1880, 1,717,434,000 bushels, we 
find an excess over 1880 of 396,455,000 bushels. 

The crop of 1880 was worth 54.3 cents per bushel, or a total in round 
numbers of $932,000,000, while the crop of 1889, computed on the price 
of December, 1889, January and February, 1890, was worth only $762,- 
000,000, or a difference in favor of the smaller crop of $170,000,000. 

Mr, ALLISON. I think the whole question is not stated clearly, if 
the Senator will allow me to interrupt him for a moment, unless it be 
also stated thatthe things which corn would purchase have also de- 

` creased, perhaps not in the full proportion, but certainly very near the 
full proportion, and that the price of corn of which he speaks is meas- 
ured in gold, and not in commodities, 

Mr. TELLER. That is true. I wish to say to the Senator from 
Iowa that there are some things which have not fallen. Taxes have 
not fallen. Mortgages have not fallen. Interest has not fallen. 

Mr. COCKRELL. United States bonds. 

Mr. TELLER. United States bonds have not fallen. 

Mr. GEORGE. Salaries. 

Mr. PLATT. Interest has fallen in some places. 

Mr. TELLER, Interest has fallen in some but the men who 
made contracts when corn was worth 61 centsa bushel find themselves 
compelled to pay interest contracted for then with corn at very much 
less. 


Mr. COCKRELL. It is 15 cents now. 
Mr. TELLER. It is 15 cents now, as the Senator from Missouri 


Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado yield to 
the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON, With the promptings of the Senator from Missouri, 
ete., and a personal allusion made by the Senator from Colorado be- 
cause I interrupted him with a statement of fact which I think worthy 
of statement in this connection, it is not necessary for the Senator to 
address himself to me as to the other points, because I may agree with 
him on all of them. 

Mr. TELLER. I hope my allusion to the Senator was not offensive 
to him. I did not mean it to be so at least. I have no doubt the Sen- 
ator knew all about it. I have no doubt he has heard the complaint 
of the people of his State, and that he is just as anxious as I am to rem- 


edy the evil. 

Mr. BLAIR. T hope the Senator from Iowa will take all this in 
good part. I rose with the effort to draw from the Senator from Colo- 
rado a fact in the direction of his argument, and am in full sysmpthy 
with his argument, trying to help him, but the Senator has been so 
accustomed and under such necessity to combat gentlemen from the 
East that he supposes his friend was really his enemy. 

Mr. TELLER. I am glad to welcome a recruit from the East. I 
am glad to find that the Senator from New Hampshire is on my side of 
the question. 

Mr. PLATT. Will it interrupt the Senator if I say a word? 

Mr. TELLER. Not at all. 

Mr. PLATT. I do not understand the Senator to say that the ques- 
tion of increased production has no relation to prices. I suppose the 
Senator will admit that the old rule of supply and demand and those 
elements considered together enter into the relation of prices. 

Mr. TELLER. I have not said that they did not. The demand, of 
course, is the main thing. When I get through with giving some of 
these statistics I shall speak of my view about that. Ladmit, of course, 


that supply and demand have much to do with ge eg I think I 
shall show the Senator before I get through that when the supply is 
less and the demand greater the prices still grow lower. 

Mr. PLATT. For instance, I suppose the Senator would admit that 
if it were possible that the increased production of silver next year 
should equal 50 per cent. over last year and there was no additional 
demand for it, the price of silver would fall. 

Mr. TELLER. Undoubtedl with the mints closed. 

Mr. President, I will proceed with this table. It is somewhat in- 
structive. 

If we compare the great erop of 1889, 2,112,892,000 bushels, with the 
small crop of 1882, 1,617,025,100 bushels, there is a difference in favor 
of 1889 of 495,866,900 bushels. 


The value of the crop of 1882 Wass $1, 080, 000, 000 
The value of the crop of 1889 wass 762, 000, 000 
m x eee oeteoe 318, 000, 000 


Corn is cheaper than it has been since 1825, except a short time in 
1887. During the great panic of 1857 corn brought more money than 
it will to-day, and the average price throughout the was nearly 
8 to-day, or 69 cents, against 36 to 37 cents, in New - 

or 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. Was the production of corn last year excessive? Was 
it much larger than usual? 

Mr. TELLER. It was not. The export will be, as it always is, small, 
and the total crop will be consumed. 

I call the attention of the Senator from New Hampshire, and other 
Senators for that matter, to the production of wheat in this country. 
Wheat has been a great article of export for American farmers. We 
have sent a large amount of wheat from time to time abroad, and it 
has been a source of profit. 

WHEAT. 


In 1880, 1881, 1852, 1883, and 1884, a period of five the aver- 
age production of wheat in the United States was 443,973,317 bushels. 
Its average price was $1.147 per bushel, and the average value of the 
crop was $532,177,394. In 1885, 1886, 1888, and 1889, the average pro- 
duction was 435,417,400 bushels and the price was $0.874 per bushel; 
average value of the crop in round numbers, $400,000,000—a difference 
of about 8,000, 000 bushels in yield, yet a difference of $132,000,000 in 
value, 

It can not be said that this is due to overproduction, for in 1880 we 
produced 498,549,868, and the price was $1.245 per bushel. The value 
of that crop was $620,694,585. 

The crop of 1882 was 504,185,470 bushels, and the average price was 
$1,185, and the value of that crop was 8597, 459,981. 

The crop of 1882 was less valuable than the crop of 1880 by $23,- 
234,904, while the crop of 1889, only about 8,000,000 bushels less than 
the crop of 1880, was worth only $440,033,320, or $180,661,265 less 
than the crop of 1880. 

It will be observed that the average yearly product of the first five 
years of the decade is larger than during the last five years, and with 
a smaller crop continue to come smaller prices per bushel, or a fall of 
23.9 per cent. or 2.73 cents per bushel; and it is cheaper to-day than on 
June 30, 1889. I believe, since I made these figures, with the advance 
of silver wheat has advanced correspondingly and corn also. 

It is said that this fall in the price of wheat is due to new wheat- 
fields, cheaper production, etc. While new wheat-fields have been 
opened and production driven to the cheap lands, yet it has not been 
cheaply produced. If wheat does not bring at least $1 at the ports of 
export, it is certain that it has not been raised at a profit. The price 
of wheat at the place of export governs the price of wheat in other 
parts of the country; and at a price less than $1 at such points it may 
be assumed that the farmer is raising wheat for a bare subsistence, but 
not for profit. : 

Mr. President, I make that statement as to the profit upon the best 
evidence that I can get from the most enterprising and thoroughly in- 
formed farmers of the country. 

If it is still claimed that the low price of wheat is due to overpro- 
duction, I call attention to the fact that after deducting the exports 
from the crop of 1880 we had ieft for home consumption 318,000,000 
bushels, and the price was $1.245, while the next year, 1881, we had 
only 258,000,000 bushels left for home consumption and the price fell 
to 51.114, and that in 1885, when there was left for home consumption 
only 262,000,000 bushels, the price was only 86.2 cents per bushel. 

That shows that it is not overproduction, for, after deducting all ex- 
ports, the large crop of 1880 of 318,000,000 bushels brought$1.245, While 
the 258,000,000 bushels of 1881, the next year, brought only 81. 114. 

If it is claimed that the fall in price is due to overproduction in other 
parts of the world, I deny it. The average yearly product of the world 
is not far from 2,100,000,000 bushels. In 1888 it was 53,000,000 bushels 
more than in 1885, while the crop of 1885 was 68,000,000 bushels more 
than the crop of 1886; yet the greater crop of 1885 brought the highest 
price per bushel. 
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During the last twenty years our average consumption of wheat has 
been about 5} bushels per capita. This is a smaller estimate than that 
of political economists, but is doubtless correct. Acco to this we 
ought to consume outof the crop of 1889 about 340,000, bushels, 
which will leave us 150,000,000 for export. 

The difference in price between that of 1880 and the price of 1889 
is what the farmer loses on his salable wheat by the decline since 1880. 
If we deduct for the farmers’ home use 50,000,000 bushels, this loss 
must be counted on 440,000,000 bushels, and the loss will be about 
$160,000,000. But if it is said their loss is the gain of those who do 
not raise wheat, but buy it for their use, we must consider that the 
difference in price of the 150,000,000 bushels exported is a loss to 
the country of $55,000,000; besides, it should be borne in mind that 
the power to purchase other productions has been taken away from the 
farmer to the extent of his loss, 1 that loss may be made up 
by the gain of somebody else, but that does not help the farmer. 

The low price of silver has stimulated the export of wheat from coun- 
tries using silver or having a depreciated paper money, notably India, 
a silver-using country, and Russia, with a depreciated paper currency. 

In 1880 India exported 4,000,000 bushels and Russia exported 36,- 
000,000 bushels, a total of 40,000,000 bushels. a 

In 1888 India exported 32,000,000 bushels and Russia 126,000,000 


bushels; total, 158,000,000 bushels. 


In 1880 the United States exported 180,000,000 bushels and in 1888 
Ct is bushels; difference between 1880 and 1888, 61,000,000 
bush 

In 1889 we exported 88,000,000 bushels; difference between 1880 and 
1889, 92,000,000 bushels. 

During the last six years the average export of India wheat has been 
abont 35,000,000 bushels. The increased export of India wheat is not 
due wholly to cheaper transportation, as is sometimes asserted, nor to 
cheaper wheat in India. The price of wheat in India is substantially 
the same that it has been for years. The India mints coin silver at a 
ratio of 1 to 15, and at that ratio the mints are open to all the silver 
offered for coinage. The purchasing power of coined silver is as great 
in India to-day as it was when silver sold in London for 62 pence per 
ounce, 

An ounce of pure silver at the ratio of 1 ounce of gold for 15 ounces 
of silver is worth $1.376, and that is its mint value, less the small 
amount charged for min 

During the last year silver has sold in London for 92 to 95 cents per 
ounce. The holder of India wheat, selling his wheat in Liverpool for 
gold, buys silver bullion at 92 to 95 cents per ounce, takes it to the 
mints of India, coins it into rupees, and thus clears not less than 38 to 
45 cents on each ounce. If he sells his wheat for enough per bushel to 
buy one ounce of silver, he has in fact received the value of the ounce 
of silver, after mintage, less the small charge for mintage and trans- 


_portation; say, from $1.35 to $1.36 per bushel for his wheat. 


The American wheat-grower must sell his wheat at the same price 
that the India merchant does, and take his pay in the same metal, gold; 
but if he buys silver with the price of his wheat he can not coin it and 
he can make no profit. So the India wheat-grower has the advantage 
over the American wheat-grower of from 38 to 45 cents on a bushel. 

The business of Russia being conducted on a depreciated paper, the 
premium on silverin that country is a bounty to the Russian wheat- 
grower, and that is the cause of the large increasein Russia’s export of 
wheat. This is true of Chili and other South American silver-using 
countries, who buy cheap silver and coin it into dear money. 

Our financial policy applied to silver (a policy that we borrowed 
from Eng 
India, the serfs of Russia, and with the labor of all the countries of 
small wages and poor living. 

It has put the farmer (outside of the vicinity of great cities) in the 
position of farming not for profit, but simply for bare subsistence,” 

It compels him, in order to meet obligations assumed under differ- 
ent and better conditions, to raise and market from 40 to 60 per cent. 
more to discharge his obligations than he was required to raise at the 
time he incurred such obligations. 

If he has an abundance of land and can make a greater crop, he may 
escape bankruptcy, but if his farm is so small that he can not increase 
his crop to keep pace with falling prices he is ruined, for his principal 
and interest and taxes remain the same as when the profits from the 
farm were much greater. A fall in the price of wheat of 35 per cent. may 
destroy all profit, and even if he double his crop he may have no profit. 

We can hardly expect to maintain the prices of 1870, when we were 
doing business with a depreciated paper money, but we ought to be able 
to maintain at least the gold prices of 1870; that is, a bushel of wheat 
or ern ought to buy to-day as much gold as it bought in 1870, unless 
there are special causes for lower prices. 

In 1880, one year and more after resumption of specie payment, 
1,000 bushels of wheat was worth in New York $1,250; to-day it is 
worth $800 to $850. This is an estimate based upon coin, and not 

eenbacks. If the holder of wheat has the very best in the market 

may realize $1,250 by the sale of a little more than 1,400 bushels, 
but if he has the av marketable wheat he will be required to sell 
more than 1,500 bushels to realize that sum. If he sells corn he must 


land) has put our farmers in competition with the ryot of | i 


sell 1,550 bushels to realize the amount he could have got for 


bushels in 1880, and corn was cheaper then than it had been since 1855. 
If we consider the price of corn in New York in 1870, on a gold value, 
it will take now more than 2,000 bushels of corn to buy the same 
amount of gold that 1,000 bushels would buy in 1870. It takes twicè 
as many pounds of cotton now to buy the same amount of gold that it 
did in 1870. 

It is no relief tothe farmer to be told that he is no worse off than the 
farmers of Great Britain, nor does it relieve him to be told that he is 
raising too much; that there is overproduction of all farm products; 
that what he needs is a better market. The average American farmer 
does not depend on one crop or one kind of produce; he raises corn and 
wheat, or cotton and corn-beef and pork, and he finds all that he raises 
brings small prices and that the price grows less each year. 

If the American farmer has suffered because of the mistaken finan- 
cial policy of England, followed by the United States with slavish sub- 
serviency, the English farmer, not having the many natural advantages 

by the American farmer, has suffered much more. : 

I have here a statement made in March, 1886, by the senior land 
commissioner of Great Britain, Sir James Caird, before the Royal Com- 
mission of Trade and Industry, which I have had copied. I do not 
desire to read it, but I desire to put it in the RECORD. I desire that 
the American people may see what this financial policy with reference 
to silver has done for the agriculturists of Great Britain as well as this 
country. 

Mr. Caird came before the commission and said he was the senior 
land commissioner of England; that he had prepared himself to give 
his testimony before the commission as to the condition of the agri- 


culturists of that country. 
His statements were quite and can be found in the second 


8 55 on page 293 and the subsequent pages to, and including, page 


One member of the commission spoke of the statement as ‘‘havin; 
regard to the very fearful condition of things as shown by you. (7795. 

The condition of 1886 was compared with ten years bebe and it was 
stated that on an average the landlords had lost 30 per cent., the ten- 
ants 60 per cent., and laborers 10 per cent., or a total loss to tenants, 
farmers, and landlords of spendable income of £42,800,000 during the 
last year; and in this estimate Ireland was not included. He declared 
that the price of wheat had been less each year (except the year 1877), 
and the loss to farmers on wheat, comparing prices with the price of 
1874, had been, ten years, £97;100,000, or nearly $500,000,000, He 
declared that the Irish agriculturist no longer farmed for profit, but 
simply for bare subsistence.” 

It was asserted that while wheat had fallen more than other farm 
products all farm products had fallen below the price at which they 
could be profitably produced. Barley has fallen in price within five 
years 40 per cent. The fall in the price of wheat from an average of 
the preceding fifty years was 34 per cent. 4 

ae President, I ask that I may be allowed to put this in without 
reading. 


3 (CHAIR MAN.) You are the senior land commissioner for England, I 

Iam. 

7665. Have you made any inquiry into the loss sustained in recent Tee by 
land-owners and farmers in this country, and as to how such loss may have in- 
fluenced the general depression of trade ? 

I have, and I may state that those inquiries have extended over Great 
Britain with the exception of some few counties, and have been made by gen- 
tlemen resident within the districts to which they especially answer the ques- 
tions, and men, I think, very capable of forming correct opinions upon the sub- 
ject. are the inspectors under ay office, the land office, and are conver- 
sant with all agricultural subjects within their districts. They are men of the 
districts within which they are placed, and are intimately acquainted with the 
circumstances of landlords, tenants, and laborers, and they have said that they 
have used their best means of information and consideration upon the ques- 
tions which I sent down to them specially to answer. 

The questions which I put to those gentlemen, and requested from them the 
best answers that it was in their power to afford, were three: First, with ref- 
erence to the counties of which you have knowledge, how much per cent. do 
you estimate the present loss of spendable income, first by the landlords, sec- 
ondly by the tenants, compared with ten years ago, and how far that has di- 
minished their power to spend, regarded as a factorin the general depression of 
trade? That was the first question that was put. The second question was: 
Has the production materially increased in the last twenty years in consequence 
of the expenditure of capital by landlord and tenant, and can you offer any esti- 
mate per cent. of such increase? And the third question was: Has there been 
recent fall in the wages of labor, and how much per cent.? 
hese were the three questions to which I understood it was desired by wea 
lordship and this commission that I should endeavor to find ananswer. ve 
abstracted the answers to these questions and will shortly go through each one of 
them, beginning with the n rn county of Northumberland and coming 
down the east coast, and haying to the south coast of England I shall go 
back to the west coastand come down it, and finally take some of the more cul- 
tivated districts of Scotland. 

Beginning with Northumberland and the adjoining counties, and part of the 
borders jof Scotland, the answer is that on the farms which are chiefly arable 
the landlord's loss of spendable income is 40 per cent, The spendable income, 
as I would define it, would what was left after meeting the usual 
upon the estate, and therefore any reduction of rent or other loss of rent would 
mean a diminution of the spendable income, 

7666. (Mr. Jamieson.) As a charge in ascertaining that spendable income, do 
you include the expenditure on up-keep and repairs, or do you look to the 


3 correspondents to consider the usual expendit 
m en consider the ure upon an es- 
tate in up-keep — repairs and all other charges; but there are extraordinary 
expenditures as well in many cases pow, 


an 
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First, 40 percent, loss on farms which are chiefly arble; secondly, upon farms 
which are half pasture and half arable, 30 per cent.; on hill farms, where it is 
all moor or grass, 20 per cent. ‘That is with regard to the landlords. With re- 
gard to the tenant, my informant puts down in the first case—that is, y 
so farms—capital ordinarily lost, and no income as a matter of fact from the 

rm. 5 4 

7668. (Mr. Muntz.) You did not give the commission the percentage to which 
the capital is reduced? 

I can not say that. 

On the first class, the chiefly arable farms, the tenant's loss is 40 per cent.; 
on the second class, 25 cent., and very little income; and on the third class, 
10 per cent., and very littleincome. With regard to the question of production 
from 1866 to 1876, it was increased by drainage and other improvements by 20 
per cent. or more; but from 1876 to 1886 that was entirely lost by the succession 
of bad seasons and the impoverishment of the tenants and their inability to do 
full justice to the farms. With regard to wages, they have fallen 15 per cent. 
from what they were ten years to something like what man's were at the 
beginning of the twenty years to which we have been referring. The rates have 
increased, especially on the present reduced letting value. Thatisto say, if you 
were dealing with a farm yielding £500 a year formerly, and it is now only 
worth £300, of course if the rates remain the same over the whole district they 
must press more heavily on the £300 than on the £500. 

7671. I have here returns from two large farms, one in Essex and the other in 
Hampshire, in which the accounts are kept with the greatest possible care; and 
therefore the results are quite reliable. With regard to the first, the rent has 
been reduced 30 per cent. 


cake, and everything of that kind, has been reduced 40 per cent. The expendi- 


ture on labor has been reduced 19 per cent., and the general expenses 20 per 


cent. 

7673, Have you made any generalization of the results? 

Yes; I have. The present as compared with ten years ago, as deduced by 
me from these figures which I have already given, would show on an average 
that the landlords have lost 30 per cent., the tenants 60 per cent., and the labor- 
ers 10 per cent., and putting that into figures it brings out that on £65,000,000 
of rental for the United Kingdom the landlords’ loss of 30 per cent. would be 
equal to about £20,000,000, and the tenants’ 60 per cent., inasmuch as their in- 
come may be taken at half the rental, would be just the same, that is to say, 60 
per cent. on half the rental is also 220, 000,000. With regard to the laborers, 
there was a difficulty in estimating the amount of reduction; but I will place 
before your lordship the way in which I endeavored to arrive at it. I have 
taken of the lands shown in the agricultural returns, the whole of the lands in 
corn crops, and in green crops, in clover, and in saint-foin, at £1 an acre for 
labor expenditure—taking the broad view of it, it can not of course be regarded 
as accurate, but I think it approximates to it—that would be £1 an acre on 22 
000.000 acres of land; and I have taken 5s. an acre on cultivated grass land, 
24,000,000 acres for the United Kingdom. 

7675. And you have only taken £1 on arable land? 

The £1 is on arable and grass land regularly cultivated. I take that for the 
United Kingdom, knowing that the commission would desire to know as nearly 
as we could approximate to it what was the whole loss of spendable income. 
That brings out for labor £28,000,000, and 10 per cent. reduction upon that would 
be £2,800,000, and the total loss to the Janded interest in spendable income for 
the last year comes out in that way to £42,800,000. Of course, I offer these figures 
with much caution, and one can only use them as approximate figures in any 
case; but, at all events, so far as the landlords and tenants go, they are deduced 
from the public returns, and I haye explained the manner in which I have en- 
deavored to arrive at the laborers’ loss. 

7688, Would you kindly say what you understand by the tenant's profit? 

The tenant's profit that Ihave been taking here is his return upon the capital 
which he employs in the farm and the return necessary to guard him against 
unforeseen losses, and that which is also due to him for his personal superin- 
tendence and care. 

7689, Would you include in his profit that portion of his maintenance which 
he 3 directly from the farm and which is consumed by himself and his 
family 


That is always considered by the farmer, 
76%. You would not limit the word profit“ to something which he is able 
to put by? 


No; it means his full income. i 

7691. What do you mean by a tenant living on his capital? 

If he had not any capital laid by and had tosell some farm stock and 8 
raise the means of living, in that way he would diminish his power of fully cul- 
tivating the land, 

7693. It means, then, that the tenants are making no profit at all? 

Yes; 1 no interest for their capital aud no remuneration for their own 

r. 

7731, You have given the reduction of the capital of the tenants; have you 
any doubt now that that capital has been very materially reduced although the 
tenants may have been all the time living upon their capital? 

I have no doubt that it has been much reduced. 

7732. So reduced, do you think, as to corroborate the evidence which was 
given that in one or twocases the farmers had to refrain from cultivating their 
farms as they were doing? 

Undoubtedly, Ithink not only in consequence of the reduction of capital, 
but the- compared with the value of the home wheat crop in 1874, 
which was an average crop, and at the average price of the preceding twenty- 
five years, since the introduction of free trade, during which time the average 
was 6s, 9d. a bushel, the farmers’ loss in quantity and quality and price in the 
ten following years, eight of which were seasons, works out to £171,000,000 
or £17,100,000 a year on the average; but there would be no average, for some of 
the years were much worse than others. There n some compensation 
for this in an addition to other crops and stock, namely: There has been 100,000 
acres more barley and oats, worth £800,000, and $36,600 morecattle, worth £12 
each, £11,232,000; but the reduction of 3,100,000 sheep at 30s. diminishes the gain 
by £4,650,000, making altogether again of £7,382,000 to be deducted from the loss 
annually on wheat of E17, 100,006. showing a net loss to the farmers on the wheat 
crop alone in ten years of £97,100,000—loss of spirit of late which has come 


upon the whole agricultural interest with regard to the impossibility of mak- 
ä profit. 
. That they have lost their heart? 
I would not say, perhaps, lost their heart entirely; but I say that it has very 
much diminished their hopes. 
7758. Can you offer any estimate of the loss sustained by the wheat-growers 
by continuous bad seasons and by the lower price during the last ten years? 


88 depression in agricult has been greater in 
you su e on in ure 
degree than that of other British interests of grest de? 


Jam speaking before gentlemen who are very m better informed 
that question than Iam, and I can only venture to offer a calculation which i 
been made uy a gentleman who P it before me, and which shows that whilst 
the fall of price in all kinds of food up to 1885 was 25 per cent. the fail in iron, 
copper, tin, lead, and coals was 35 per cent.; in textiles, cotton, flax, — gerne 
and silk, 32 per cent.; in sundry materials, hides, leather, indigo, and other 
things, 26 per cent.; and therefore it would . that many of those great 
Hase interests are suffering from the fall of price quite as much as agricultural 

n 

77%, Having regard to the very fearful condition of things as shown by you, 
particularly ing the tenants,can you offer us any suggestion as to how 
that could wi a reasonable period be dealt with? 

I think it is a very ugly prospect altogether. On very good land in this 
country, whether for culture or for grazing, tenants will get on and sooner 
or later recover themselves; but on the poorer clay lands of the country I do 
not see the least hope for them. 

7847. I am taking it for the last five years at the rather low figure of 45s. for 
the best quality of barley, and I am tak the recent fall to 283s., which shows a 
loss of something like 40 per cent, ? 

Here is the statement which I made upon that point. The fall in the price of 
wheat from an average of the preceding fifty years is 34 per cent.; of bar- 
ley, 13 per cent.; and of oats, 9 per cent.; and that is all taken by careful calcu- 

tion. 


Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the con- 
traction that has taken place in Great Britain. I have here a state- 
ment which shows the contraction of money in Great Britain. There 
are two ways in which you can contract the money in a country. You 
can contract it by keeping itat a sum stated and let the population 
continue to grow. There is not, I will admit, any arbitrary rule to 
determine how much money there ought to be in a country. I do not 
know that anybody has ever attempted to fix an arbitrary rule. One 
country may require more than another. The richer the country, the 
more money it should have; the greater its activities, the more money 
it must have; the greater its volume of business, the more money it 
must have, and the greater its population, other things being equal, 
the more money it should have. 

The Senator from Ohio who sits in front of me [Mr. SHERMAN], a 
member of the Finance Committee, stated in 1868 in a report he made 
to this body that the American people required a larger amount per 
capita of money than other nations of the world. 

Mr. COCKRELL, In what report was that? 

Mr. TELLER. That was a report that the Senator from Ohio made 
on the proposition to decrease the amount of gold in the gold dollar. 

Mr. KRELL. In what year? 

Mr. TELLER. In 1868. I have it here, and I can show it to the 
Senator. 

I believe that to be true. I believe a people spread, as we are, over 
a great extent of country, with such activities as ours, require a great 
deal of money. The people of Great Britain, who are equally, or nearly, 
as active, are confined to an area exceedinglysmall; and the same may 
be said of France and other European countries, while we are spread 
from the Atlantie to the Paeific, from the British line to the Gulf, and 
we do need more money; but just how much we need nobody appears 
to know, but all admit that we need more than we have. 

Great Britain has now about twenty to twenty-one dollars per capita. 
They have no money tied up in their treasury. Their money is either 


in circulation or in the banks ready to do money duty. . There has been, 


as I have shown, in the agricultural circles of that country extreme 
depression, but it is not confined to agriculture. It extends to ev 
branch of human industry in Great Britain to-day, largely attributed, 


as I think I can show, to a contraction of the currency, by their failure’ 


to import gold for the last twelve years as they had before, and by their 
failure to increase their currency to keep pace with the increased ac- 
tivities of their people and the increase of population. 

In the United Kingdom the net imports of gold from 1858 to 1865, 
inclusive, were 429,658,000, or an average of £3,707,000 per annum; 
from 1865 to 1876, the last inclusive, the net imports of gold were £50,- 
103,000, or an annual average of £5,011,000, or say $25,000,000 of our 
money a year. Those are the imports in excess of the exports. In 
the next eleven years to 1888, inclusive, the net exports were £1,207,- 
000; that is to say, that £1,207,000 went out of Great Britain more than 
came in, and during that time it was estimated by a witness before the 
commission of which I have spoken that the gold on hand was re- 
duced by use in the arts £26,000,000. This, added to the exporis, 
makes the loss of gold in Great Britain during the eleven years I have 
mentioned, £27,207, 000. 

Now, had the imports during the eleven years I mentioned continued, 
there would have been fifty-five millions more of money in Great Britain, 
which added to the stock, estimated at £125,000,000, would give £181,- 
000,000, That is, the circulation is now 31 per cent. below what it 
would have been if the imports had continued during the eleven years 
as they were during the preceding ten years. That is the same thing 
as a contraction, because, if the markets demand this £5,000,000 that 
comes in every year for the transaction of business and that has dis- 
appeared by use in the arts, it is apparent that there is left a vacuum 
there by a want of circulation. From the time that these imports of 
gold ceased then the price to fall, and there has been a steady 
depreciation in all the products of human labor for the fifteen or 
seventeen years; and it is claimed there, as it is here, that it is over- 
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production, or it is improved methods of creation, or it is improved 
methods of banking, or something else. It is want of money. 

The testimony before the board, which I have mentioned, to con- 
sider the depreciation in trade was almost universally that production 
had not become cheaper in proportion to the fall in prices, and all the 
2 men declared that it must be attributed to something besides 

proved methods of production and cheaper production. 

Mx. President, the Senator from Connecticut said that I would not 
deny the proposition that supply and demand had something to do 
with these questions. I do not. I do not ignore the fact also that 
valuable machinery has been added, that valuable agents to human 
labor have been discovered. I do not deny that. I do not deny that 
the skill of the laborer has become greater. 

All these agencies tend to cheapen human products. But if these 
agencies cheapen human products, it is a natural and desirable result, 
and with such cheapening come the blessings that always attend prop- 
erly paid labor, because the lower price will still pay the agent of pro- 
duction a fair consideration for his labor and hissacrifice. But the his- 
tory ofthe world shows to-day that we are suffering from something 
else. It was William Jacobs who said in 1830 that if there was all over 
the world a general condition in finances, in industries, all must admit 
that that general condition must spring from some general cause. 
Now, we hear of cheap Jabor and cheap prices in every part of the 
world, and not only that, but complaints in every part of the world. 
If labor was properly being paid, if sacrifices were properly rewarded, 
if industry was properly compensated, there would be no complaints, 

Does not anybody hear the great roar of discontent that is going up 
in this country to-day? I want Senators not to underrate that great 
complaint. Do you hear the uniform complaint that is being made by 
the people of this country against low prices, against the great weight 
of debt and the burden of taxation? Does anybody believe that is 
without cause? Are the American people inclined to grumble? Are 
they inclined to find fault? Has the world in its history presented 
men of more courage, men who have more resolutely compelled ad- 
verso circumstances to yield to them and to minister to their wants in- 
stead of destroying them? Is there anywhere a people who have taken 
hold of the natural advantages given to them and made so much of 
them as our people have done? They have made wonderfal progress 
in the history of the world. 

Are they complaining to-day without cause? Is this discontent 
simply the work of a few demagogues? Does not the farmer know 
whether he is heing destroyed or not? Does henot know whether the 
mortgages are increasing? Does he not know whether he is bearing a 
burden that he can not stand erect under? Does he not know that 
something has gone wrong somewhere ? 

Who compose the American people? The farmers, the laborers, 20,- 
000,000 strong, are the American people. We are accustomed to hear 

ns talk about the business men“ of the country, and I have 
eard within the last few days more than one person say, You must 
be in sympathy in your legislation with the business men of the coun- 
try. Mr. President, the business men of the country are the men 
who till the soil, who operate the machines, who work in shops and 
in mills, and who create. It is not the men who stand behind store- 
counters. It is not the men who deal in futures. It is not the men 
who handle money, checks, drafts, and money futures. They haye 
but little to do with the creation of business and with production. 
The product of the farmers is infinitely greater than the transactions 
of the banks. I heard a Senator in this body once say that the prod- 
uct of the hens of the country was of greater value than the whole cap- 
ital of the national banks, 

Mr. President, there is something wrong in the financial policy of 
this country, and we are here now expected by the people, as they have 
a right to expect, to address ourselves to the remedy; that we shall at- 
tempt to find some way by which the burdens of taxation may be lifted, 
by which the people may have the ability to pay their debts; some way 
by which they may save their homes; some way by which the Ameri- 
ean farmer may continue to keep on the high plane he has occupied in 
the past, by which he shall be enabled to continue to send his sons to 
this body, as he has in the past, to send them into every department 
of life, fitted to discharge every duty imposed on them, and to continue 
to furnish the brains and the moral worth of the American people, as 
he has done for a generation or more. He can notdo it weighed down 
by burdens; he can not do it if he can not have remunerative prices for 
his corn, his wheat, and his oats; his very independence is destroyed 
by cheap prices. 

The very existence of this country depends upon the prosperity of 
labor and the laboring people. They believe and I believe and hun- 
dreds of people who have studied this question believe that the whole 
thing is here in our hands if we have the courage to give the people a 
sufficiency of money, good money, sound money, silver money, inter- 
national money, money that has discharged the duty of money for all 
time, even if it drives gold out of the country. Ido not want to see 
gold go. I want to see gold stay here if it can remain, and perform 
the beneficent functions of money in connection with silver, as it has 
donein the past. If it can stimulate industries, if it can promote happi- 
ness men, then I want gold; butif you have got to have a gold 
standard at the expense of the best interests of the country, at the 


degradation of the best elements of society, then I am willing to see it 
go, and it can not go too quickly to suit me. But it will not go. It is 
a bugaboo that is brought here to frighten us from doing our duty as 
we see it and as the people to whom we are responsible see if. 

There is in this body a majority of men who believe that righteous- 
ness and justice demand the free coinage of silver. Some of them may 
be deterred by fear of opposition from other quarters. They may be 
retarded by the fear that they will not be enabled to enact such a bill 
into a law. My duty is done when I have exercised my judgment here 
as my Maker gives me to see it, and not as the Executive or any- 
body else may see it, and I propose to do my duty from my seat here 
according to my understanding of what my duty is, and I believe that 
if every Senator here will do that we shall pass a free-coinage act, an 
act that will relieve the suffering industries of the prostrate people, 
will increase opportunities, and bring prosperity and happiness and 
content not to the farmer alone, but to every class of men deserving the 
good will and special attention of the legislative mind. [Applause in 
the galleries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PLarr in the chair). The pend- 
ing question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. PLUMB) to the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. SHERMAN). Is the Senate ready for the question? 

Mr. COKE, Mr. President 

Mr. COCKRELL. If it will suit the convenience of the Senator from 
Texas and the Senate, it would probably be best not to proceed further 
with the pending bill this evening unless the Senator prefers it, and if 
there be no objection, if the Senator from Texas does not desire to pro- 
ceed, I will make the same motion that the Senator from Kansas made 
yesterday, that by unanimous consent we proceed to the consideration 
of 5 cases on the Calendar for the few remaining moments of 
to-day. i 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope we shall have more than one speech a day. 

Mr. FRYE. We have had but one in two days, 

Mr. MORRILL. Or one in two days. I trust we shall go on with 
the pending bill until the usual time of adjournment. 

Mr. COKE. It is entirely immaterial to me whether I proceed now 
or not, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri [ Mr. 
COCKRELL] asks unanimous consent that the pending order be laid 
aside informally and that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the Calendar under Rule VIII. Is there objection? 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator from Texas says it is entirely imma- 
terial to him whether he goes on to-night. I hope, therefore, we shall 
proceed with the business before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made to the request of 
the Senator from Missouri. The Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE] is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. COKE. Mr, President: Since prehistoric times gold and silver 
have been the money of the world. The largest volumeand greatest quan- 
tity of this money have always been the concomitant of the highest civili- 
zation and mostgeneral wealth and prosperity. By the common law of 
England, transplanted to America by her then colonies, gold and silver 
were legal tender for private debts and public dues. When through suc- 
cessful revolution these colonies became independent States and came to 
framethe constitution of Government under which we live they gave to 
Congress the power ‘‘to coin money and regulate the value thereof and 
of foreign coin,’’ and prohibited the States from coining money or from 
making anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of 
debts.” 

By act of Congress in 1792 the silver dollar of 371} grains of pure 
silver was made the monetary unit and standard of value of this coun- 
try, and it so remained until February 12, 1873, when silver was de- 
monetized and the gold dollar was substituted as the monetary unit by 
act of Congress of thatdate. When silver was thus degraded by being 
discarded as money the silver dollar outvalued the gold dollar 3 per 
cent. Specie payment not having been resumed at that time, the busi- 
ness of the country was being done on an exclusively paper basis, and 
little or no coin, either gold or silver, was actually in circulation. The 
subject of silver demonetization had not been thought of, much less 
discussed, either in Congress or by the press. The people knew or 
heard nothing of it. Their sentinels seemed asleep at their posts. 

Even President Grant, whosigned the bill, as a letter written by him 
seven months afterward showed, did not suspect that it demonetized 
silyer, reversed the policy of the Government of a century’sstanding in 
favor of a bimetallic currency, and established the single gold stand- 
ard as the basis of our currency system. Hon. R. P. BLAND, a distin- 
guished member of the House and a sturdy advocate of the free coinage 
of silver, in a speech delivered in the national silver convention at St. 
Louisin November last, gave the following graphic account (which I 
read) of the passage of the demonetizing act: 


Especially should we repeal a law that has been so universally condemned as 
the demonetization act of 1873. As far as I can now recall, every man in either 
House of Congress who participated in the passage of this act has protested that 
he did so in utter ignorance of itseffect. The President who signed theact after- 
ward exp! his desire to see silver come again into general circulation as 
an nid to specie resumption, evidently ignorant that his own hand had signed 
the decree against it. 

No matter whether the interested few who engineered this legislation meant 
well or not, it was practically a fraud upon Congress and the American people. 
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The act contains 67 sections. Its title is to revise and amend the laws relat- 
ing to the mints, assay offices, and the coinage." At that time we were on a 
“paper basis, and the subject of coinage was not so likely as now to attract gen- 
eral attention. The only important change in the law was the of it that 
dropped silver from the coinage and made the gold dollar i of the silver 
Goltar the standard of value. The silver dollar, 412} grains of standard silver 
or 371} grains pure silver, had always up to that time been the unit of account, 
the standard of value. Had the title of the act made known this purpose then 
‘no one ought to plead ignorance of it, but it studiously avoided doing so. 

| Section 15, approaching midway of this cumbersome act, provided for the 
coinage of the trade-dollar of 420 ins of standard silver for the half-dollar, 
quarter, and dime. They are made a legal-tender for only $5. The full legal- 
tender standard dollar is not named at all, but wholly ignored, Section 17 pro- 
wides that no coins, either gold or silver or minor coinage, shall be issued from 
the 5 than those of the denominations, standards, and weights therein 
set forth. 

: This was a clearcut prohibition of the coinage of the standard silver dollar, 
for that had not been named either in denomination, weight, or standard. The 
stab in the dark of the monetary assassin is here brought to view. The whole 
thing is aecomplished by indirection, both as to title and context. This act 
bears all the earmarks of stealth and cunning. Had the title of the act declared 
its pur to be to make gold the sole standard of value and to demonetize the 
silver dollar it would have been an honest declaration of its purposes. But this 
would have given the alarm; the hand of the assassin would have been para- 
lyzed. 

Senator W. M. Stewart, of Nevada, in a speech delivered in the 
same convention, used the following strong language on the same sub- 
ject: 

The governments of the civilized world made n radical departure from hon- 
esty and fair dealing when they permitted the holders of fixed capital to cut off 
half the supply of the world’s money and thereby double the value of their hold- 
ings. It was the crime of the nineteenth century. I have no time to explain 
to you in detail the various devices and tricks by which this crime was com- 
mitted. All the nations of the civilized world, or rather all the ernments of 
the civilized world, were used to perpetuate this fraud. I was inthe Senate of 
the United States when the bill demonetizing silver was passed. I didnotknow 
that that was the purpose of the bill. I had no means of knowing it, because 
the fact was not announced. No suggestion whatever was made thatany such 
scheme wascontemplated. Onthecontrary, the discussion in the Senate plainly 
shows that the silver dollar was in that fatal bill when it passed that body. 


One Wore is certain, and that is that the silver dollar was omitted from the 
statute. ow or when it was done must remain a mystery. No one can hon- 
estly claim that this was not either a crime or a mistake, If it was a mistake, 
and the persons who made it had consented to its correction, the people would 
have been satisfied. They did not consent. They have used the power and 

restige of money to maintain the fraud. Some pron claim that they knew 

tatthe time. Whether they did or not can not determined. The fact that 
the monometallists have subsequently insisted that this legislation should not 
be repealed indicates that they might have been cognizant of the . ore con- 
spiracy. After they had fraudulentl¥ rejected silver as money, and destroyed 
its use for that purpose throughout the civilized world, and thereby ee its 
price as compared with gold, they sneeringly declare it is worthless and fraud- 
ulent. At the time this legislation was had the silver dollar was at 3 per cent. 
premium. Who made it a fraudulent dollar, the POPS or the men who clan- 
destinely passed the bill or secured the printing of it in the statute? 

As was to be expected in a country like ours, which, except for a few 

ears when interrupted by the conditions of a great war, has always 
fasod itscurrency exchanges and business on specie—gold and silver— 
the destruction and sweeping away of this basis as respected silver 
(which entered so largely into it) necessarily and inevitably produced 
a large contraction of the volume of the circulating medium, increas- 
ing enormously the value of money and its purchasing power, the value 
of bonds, State, national, municipal, and railroad, and of all fixed in- 
comes and investments paying stated rates of interest; indeed, of all 
classes and varieties of credits, while of course adding in a correspond- 
ing degree to the burdens of the debtor class who are compelled to pay 
in the dearer and higher-priced money, and in the same degree depress- 
ing and lowering the values of all property, which could only be ex- 
changed, bought, and sold in the same enhanced currency. 

Every contract for the payment of money in existence when silver 
was demonetized was violated, to the great advantage of the creditor 
and n corresponding detriment to the debtor. The generally accepted 
estimate is that the values of money, bonds, and all classes of credits 
were increased an average of 33 per cent., and that the burden of debts 
was increased by the same per cent.; while property and all the prod- 
ucts of labor were decreased in value in the same proportion. Thus 
were the rich made greatly richer and the poor very much poorer. A 
faint conception of the enormous wealth transferred to the moneyed, 
bondholding, and creditor class by this single act of national legisla- 
tion may be gained when the vast transactions in commerce, trafſie, pro- 
duction, and debt liquidation which have oceurred among the people 
of this country since 1873 are considered. 

The losses in all the lines of production may be imagined when uo 
distinguished statistician, Mr. Michels figures out the losses of the 
wheat-growers at over $1,900,000,000 and of the cotton-planters at 
$2, 900,000,000 since 1873. These figures, if approximately correct as 
to only two sonrces of production, illustrate the vastness of the results 
of silver demonetization and consequent currency contraction if fol- 
lowed out through the entire range of its malign operation on the pro- 
duction of the whole country. As the business, the traffic, and pro- 
duction of the country increase as they have been doing at a constantly 
accelerating pace, notwithstanding the slight addition to the circulat- 
ing medium by the coinage of $2,000,000 worth of silver monthly (the 
minimum, instead of the maximum of $4,000,000 worth allowed by the 
act of 1878), the stringency and scarcity of money continues to send 
down prices and depress values until agricultural products do not repay 
the cost of production. 


A com of the crop of corn, wheat, and oats of the year 1888 
with that of 1889, as exhibited by the statistics of the Agricultural De- 
partment, shows that of these three cereals 249,664,000 bushels more 
was raised in 1889 than in 1888, yet the crop of 1888 sold for $145, 942,- 
215 more than did the crop of 1889. ‘The history of the country for 
one hundred years past shows no euch depression of the great agricult- 
ural interest as has existed since 1873, and its condition is constantly 
growing worse, attributable, not entirely, but in a great degree, to the 
destruction of one-half of the metallic basis of our paper currencies and 
credits, the volume of which has shriveled and s to fit the pro- 
portions of the metal in which it is redeemable. 

Not only is this true, but the demonetization of silver has in another 
direction inflicted what it is to be hoped will not prove to be an irrep- 
arable injury on the agricultural interests of this country. As long 
as silver was at par with gold, the wheat-raisers and cotton-growers of 
the United States had no competition to meet in European markets 
with the wheat and cotton of India. The demonetization of silver 
having made of silver bullion a commodity to be dealt with in the 
markets of the world as any other commodity, reduced and d 
its value so that our silver could be bought in the London markets at 
a discount of 31 percent, India being asilver money country and her 
money containing 3 per cent. less of pure silver than is centained in 
our silver money, the silver thus bought in London when sent to India 
and coined into xupees, though costing but 66 cents, possessed the pur- 
chasing power of one dollar. 

India wheat and cotton through this process, while commanding the 
full market price in India, is bought by the English consumer or 
speculator 34 per cent. below the cost of American product. India 
never exported one bushel of wheat to England until 1874, one year 
after the demonetization of silver in the United States, and then less 
than 100, 000 bushels. The United States was then expo upwards 
of 150,000,000 of bushels of wheat at an export value of $1.20 per 
bushel; whereas India now exports 50,000,000 bushels annually, while 
the exports of the United States have fallen to about 45,000,000 of 
bushels at an export value of 90 cents and are still decreasing. 

While the prices of cotton have been to a considerable extent affected 
through this same cause, the same degree of injury has not resulted 
because of the great superiority of American cotton over the India prod- 
uct. This new market, opened up to the wheat and cotton products 
of India through the agency of cheap American silver bullion, as re- 
sults show, has stimulated tremendously the production of cotton and 
wheat in that country with the effect of inflicting incalculable injury 
upon our American producers who have to meet the competition in 
European markets. The insane folly of demonetizing silver when we 
were producing nearly one-half of all the silver produced in the world, 
has already deprived us of a market for one-half of our surplus wheat 
product, besides reducing the price of that which we export one-third; 
and, the India wheat and cotton products continuing annually to largely 
increase, the outlook for our fatmers is certainly not an encouraging 
one. 

When, in addition to this, it is remembered that our home market 
for agricultural products is glutted, that all foreign commerce is ex- 
change or barter of commodities, and that our tariff laws are avowedly 
made for the purpose of preventing this exchange, of checking the im- 
portation of foreign goods, and therefore necessarily have the effect of 


prohibiting the exportation of our surplus products, it is difficult to 


perceive whence relief is to come to our sorely distressed agricultural 
interests. ‘The free and unlimited coinage of silver would withdraw 
the most potent agency in the stimulation of the great production of 
wheat and cotton in India; it would add annually $50,000,000 to the 
yolume of our circulating medium, now utterly inadequate, and it 
would insure at an early day the triumph of bimetallism throughout 
Europe, so necessary to the realization of good prices for our exported 
surplus products. If England is compelled to pay par for silver she will 
have to pay better prices for wheat, cotton, and other agricultural prod- 
ucts, and without the discount on silver India can not compete with 
our producers, 

It is a fact borne out by the statistics of the world that silver, wheat, 
and cotton have always risen and fallen together. There has been no 
exception to this rule, as is susceptible of the clearest proof. It is 
equally true that since the demonetization of silver the decline in the 
value of silver bullion has been no greater than the decline in all other 
commodities. Silver at its present decreased value will buy as much 
of other commodities as it would have done before it was demonetized, 
for the simple reason that all other commodities have declined in the 
same or a ter proportion with silver. It is only by comparison with 
gold, Which has been made the standard of value, that silver has de- 
clined. Gold has risen in value in consequence of legislation, while 
silver accompanies in decreased value all other commodities. In order 
to elevate the prices of our products we have only to rehabilitate silver 
with the money power of which it has been stripped. This will bring 
it to par with gold, which it exceeded in value 3 per cent. when de- 
monetized, and along with it will go our products now so depressed in 
price. 

Every objection made to the free coinage of silver has been answered 
and refuted by the logic of facts and experience. Throughout Europe 
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silver circulates at parity with gold in the 2 of 15} to 1, while 
our silver coin bears to gold the relation of 16 to 1, containing more 
pure silver than the European coins, The nations of the earth which 
use concurrently gold and silver money, or which in other words have 

a bimetallic currency, according to Mr. Edward Atkinson’s official re- 
port to the State Department in 1887, had in circulation in 1885 $2, 463, - 
002,000 of gold, and by the side of itand at parity with it $1,738, 114,000 
of silver, while the monometallic nations had in circulation $717,570,- 
000 of gold and $128,520,000 of silver. British India and the Asiatic 
states which use silver alone are not included in the estimate. 

The free coinage of silver, with full money power, by a great and 
powerful nation like the United States, would impart additional value 
to silver coin throughout the world and produce a confidence in it which 
would cause all who have it to prize if more highly. In the face of 
facts like these, the fears of our Secretary of the Treasury, that free 
coinage would make the United States the dumping ground of all 
the European silver and expel all our gold from the country, would 
seem to be groundless. Foreign silver coin, containing less of pure sil- 
ver than our coin, could only come to this country at a loss, while it 
would have to be bought in Europe at par and paid for with gold with 
which it circulates at parity. 

The people of the United States have never been satisfied with the 
manner of the passage of the demonetizing act. They have never be- 
lieved that honest methods were pursued in passing it through Con- 
gress, and more than suspect that the greed and avarice of the direct 
beneficiaries of it rather than patriotic desire to promote the general 
welfare prompted itsenactment. This fact, coupled with a widespread 
conviction that the prosperity enjoyed by this country prior to the 
demonetization of silver can only be restored by the full remonetiza- 
tion and free coinage of that metal, by placing silver on exactly the 
same footing with gold, accounts for the universal popular demand for 
this action. e 

This demand commenced immediately after the discovery by the 
people of the effect of the act of February 12, 1873, and has continued 
without interruption and with constantly swelling and increasing force 
and volume to this day. Although this demand has been treated with 
contempt by every Administration since 1873, it will continue to be 
made until the will of the people is obeyed. They intend to have the 
wrong perpetrated against them in 1873 undone, as far as itis possible 
to accomplish it, and silver restored to free coinage and full money 
power. The persistent defiance of the popular will for seventeen long 
years by the executive department of the Government in its open war 
upon silver, is one of the most remarkable facts in the history of free 

resentative Government. 

ince 1874 an overwhelming majority of the people of the United 
States, backed by the best thought of the country, ugh their rep- 
resentatives in the two Houses of Congress, through y conventions, 
through the press, through conventions composed without reference to 
party, to act on the subject, through State Legislatures, by every means 
and method by which their will could be expressed, have demanded 
that silver shall be restored to the same place occupied by it as money 
prior to the surreptitious passage of the act of February 12, 1873; and 
these expressions have been and are now being painfully emphasized 
in the extreme and constantly increasing depression of many of the 
leading industries of the country which were prosperous and thrifty 
until silver was demonetized; in the almost hopeless distress of the 
farmers, who are being eaten out by mortgages while their ies 
are bursting with the fruits of abundant harvests, for which they can 
find no market; yet the holders of money, of bonds, of capital, who 
are being enriched by a meager, insufficient circulation, whose capital 
would be cheapened and lose a part of its purchasing power by an in- 
crease in thé volume of circulating medium such as would result from 
the free coi of silver, have been, though insignificant in number as 
compared with the body of the American people, able to control 
the judgment and dictate the policy of Presidents and Secretaries of 
the Treasury in direct opposition to the will of the people, 
and to lead them to useall the power of their great offices to disparage, 
discredit, and degrade silver as money. 

No report has come from the Treasury Department since 1878 that 
has not in the strongest possible terms deprecated the coinage of silver 
dollars and predicted the direst calamities from the continued coinage 
of silver. It was predicted that gold would leave the country and that 
the cheap silver dollar would be our only coin, whereas we have $500,- 
000,000 more of gold now than we had in 1878. It was prophesied that 
silver would not circulate, yet we have now $360,000,000 of coined 
silver dollars circulating either as coin or through representative cer- 
tillcates. Gold coin is exchanged freely for silver certificates, whereas 
it was said that $50,000,000 of silver wasas much as the country would 
absorb at par with gold. 

Every prediction of disaster has proved false and only the most benefi- 
cent results have followed. The present Secretary of the Treasury ad- 
mits in his report that all the prophecies of evil have failed of verifica- 
tion; but, true to the traditions of his office, proceeds in the oracular 
style of his predecessors to prophesy anew of incalculable calamities to 
ensue if silver coinage is not k 
dollar should be at par with gold, that silver certificates should be 


sought in exchange for gold, under such persistent, long-continued, 


and reckless assaults from the great Department of the Gov- 
ernment. Ifthe power of the Treasury Department had been exerted 
to uphold and maintain silver coinage as it has been to degrade and 
discredit it, if the silver dollar had been commended to the confidence 
of the world rather than to its suspicion and distrust, the question 
would long since have been settled and would not now be vexing the 
public mind. 

Mr. President, an absolute necessity exists fora change in the finan- 
cial policy of our Government in respect to silver coinage not only for 
the relief of distress at home, by increasing and broadening the basis 
of our paper circulation—for all of it isredeemable in coin—but for the 
influence of our example on European nations where silver has been 
wholly or partially demonetized, and who are now almost persuaded 
to restore it to full money power. It is to these countries that the 
bulk of our surplus products is exported, and the export prices fix 
the prices of the same products in our home markets. A bold and de- 
termined move by this Government in re-establishing silver money 
would exert a tremendous influence throughout the world toward the 
complete restoration of silver to its pristine money power. 

Free and unlimited coinage of silver in the United States, which pro- 
duces nearly four-fifths of the silver which goes into commerce, would 
withdraw from the t London market $25,000,000 worth of silver 
bullion annually and at once send up the commodity value of silver to 
the near neighborhood of its money value if not to par, thus offering 
the strongest possible inducement to European nations to restore silver, 
and with this restoration of silver would come our old export prices for 
surplus products, Germany adopted the single gold standard in 1871. 
The United States, the greatest silver-producing nation of the world, 
followed suit and demonetized silver in 1873; and France limited her 
coinage of silver in 1874. Until the United States struck down silver 
in 1873, when, as I have before remarked, silver commanded a premium 
of 3 per cent. over gold, notwithstanding demonetization by Germany, 
France was content with silver money, but followed the lead of the 
United States. y 

The United States struck the blow which destroyed silver, and, if it 
is to be restored, must lead in its restoration. To put forward the pre- 
text, asisinvariably done from the Treasury Department, that this Gov- 
ernment must await the co-operative action of European Governments 
in lifting up silver to full money power, when it is well known that 
three distinet efforts have been made to secure this co-operation with- 
out success, is tantamount to a refusal to do anything. Not one of the 
European Governments which have wholly or partially demonetized 
silver consulted the United States. Each one acted for itself and its 
own interests. Why shall not the United States, with 65,000,000 peo- 
ple, possessed of wealth, of power, and resources not claimed by any 
other three nations of the earth together, pursue the same course ? 

Mr. President, I repeat, if silver is to be restored the United States 
must neither follow nor longer plead for European co-operation, but 
must lead boldly and aggressively in the assertion of an American sil- 
ver policy. We are officially informed by the Director of the Mint in 
his latest report that the amount of metallic and paper money in cir- 
culation in the United States outside of the Treasury on July 1, 1889, 
was 81, 380, 418,091.“ This divided among 65,000,000 people would give 
them a per capita of $21, while the people of France, Mp tha a ter- 
ritorial area not so great by 70,000 square miles as that of Texas, have 
a per capita circulation of $55. If all the money hoarded in our Treas- 
ury should be brought into the estimate we would have less than $32 
per capita, $23 less than that of the French people. i 

Unless specie payments are to be suspended and irredeemable paper 
is to be issued we have no other metallic resource upon which to base 
an indispensable extension of paper circulation than our silver; and 
in order to give it the largest measure of value and respectability we 
must give it free coinage and full power and place it on the same plane 
with gold. Silver and gold (and silver as much so as gold) have been 
the money of the world through all the ages. These metals, when 
yoked together, have been yielded from the bosom of Mother Earth 
to the labors of man in sufficient quantities to meet all the wants and 
requirements of the business, trade, and commerce of the world. It is 
true that they have been produced in varying quantities and propor- 
tions at different times, but it is also true that any excess of one has 
always been corrected by an enlarged production in due time of the 
other, and that the production of both has kept pace with the growth 
of population, commerce, and business of the world. 

Between 1851 and 1856 a flood of gold was poured from the mines of 
California, Australia, and Russia estimated at „000, 000 worth, caus- 
ing a decline of 5 per cent. in gold and creating a strong sentiment in 
favor of demonetizing that metal; yet we all know that the more re- 
cent discoveries of silver have restored the former proportions between 
that metal and gold, and so it has been for all time. A law of nature 
seems to have joined these metals together and to have denied perfect 
efficacy to their fanctions as money except as co-operative forces. Un- 
der the double standard they support eachother. If gold isscarce and 
high, silver becomes more abundant; if silver disappears, gold takes its 


It is wonderful that the silver | place. 


The people who have both to rely on can depend with absolute cer- 
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tainty on the geene at all times of one of them; a corner on both is 
impossible. It is through this co-operative action of the two metals 


under the double standard that a sufficient circulation is assured for 
the demands of trade and commerce, for living wages to labor, and for 
fair valuations in the transfers of property, and asafeguard is furnished, 
as far as human wisdom can devise one, against crises and panics and 
the loss and ruin they entail. 

Holding these views, Mr. President, I can not support the bill re- 
ported from the Finance Committee. This bill discriminates against 
silver by requiring the purchase of $4,500,000 worth of silver bullion 
monthly, but directs the purchase of all the gold bullion that may be 
offered. It again discriminates against silver in leaving it to the Sec- 
retary to determine whether any and, if any, how much of the silver 
bullion shall be coined into money, and this when informed in advance 
by the Secretary in his official report that too much silver has already 
been coined; that not another dollar should be coined. 

In view of the well known determination of the Secretary of the 
Treasury that no more silver shall be coined if he can prevent it, the 

rovision of this bill which directs him to purchase silver bullion to 
fs coined or not, as he may direct, is neither more nor less than a pro- 
vision to convert the Treasury of the United States into a warehouse 
for silver bullion, to be held as a commodity upon which the Govern- 
ment will advance money. The last clause of the bill repeals so much 
of the act of 1878 as requires the monthly purchase and c®inage of sil- 
ver bullion. The passage of this bill in its present form would repeal 
the only law on our statute-book requ’ the coinage of silver dollars, 
and whether another silver dollar should be coined or not would be 
left dependent on the discretion of aSecretary of the Treasury who has 
already assured us that another shall not be coined if he can prevent it. 

The cessation of the compulsory coinage of silver provided for by this 
bill in the repeal of the coinage clause in the act of 1878 will prove, if 
it becomes law, the severest blow at silver remonetization that has 
been given since the demonetizing act of 1873. It will be regarded by 
the world as an abandonment of silver coinage and a relegation of sil- 
ver bullion a second time to a place in the list of commodities which 
are bought and sold in the markets of the world. There is no provis- 
ion ein this bill for the free coinage of silver, or for any coinage 
of it at all, except by the permission of the hostile Secretary of the 
Treasury, if (as its friends contend it will) it should raise silver bullion 
up to the value of the coined dollar. In that contingency, it still could 
not be coined without the consent of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

In a word, Mr. President, the bill from the Finance Committee ef- 
fectually repeals all law providing under any circumstances for the 
Son paag coinage of a le dollar of silver. Under this bill the 
whole matter rests in the hands and within the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and upon his affirmative positive action. For one, 
I am not willing to trust such tre ous power in the hands of any 
living man. Hundreds of millions of dollars might and would hang 
opos the simple order of the Secretary to coin or not to coin silver. 

o are not sent here to hand over to the autocratic control of any one 
man the fortunes of our people, but are here to enact laws by which 
all shall be bound, in furtherance and promotion of the general welfare 
ofall. The Secre of the Treasury should be governed by law wher- 
ever an exercise of tion is not absolutely necessary; and if it is 
expedient to buy silver bullion for coinage, it can not be inexpedient for 
the law to provide that it shall be coined, especially when we know 
that the Secretary of the Treasury will not coin it unless compelled by 
law to do so. 

This bill, Mr. President, is neither more nor less than a silver ware- 
house bill. I am opposed to the Government of the United States 
going into the warehouse business. An expansion of the volume of 
our circulating medium being imperatively demanded by the business 
interests of the country, if the coinage of silver is to cease and that 
metal is to be treated as a marketable commodity; rather than give it 
preference over other commodities by buying it up for storage in Gov- 
ernment warehouses and issuing money on it, I would infinitely pre- 
fer to see paper money based, as our legal-tender notesare, on the wealth 
of the whole country and the power of the Government, issued for the 
relief of the country. 

Those having ial charge of the silver-mining interests would do 
well to see to it that a choice between these two methods is not forced 
upon the people of this country, for in my judgment the latter would 
be almost universally preferred. If the committee’s bill shall be so 
amended as to compel the coinage of the monthly purchases of silver 
into legal-tender coins and to invest the silver certificates provided for 
with full legal-tender power, I shall be willing to vote for it if the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver provided for in the amendment of the 
Senator from Colorado can not be passed, and I propose, so far as I am 
concerned, to leave no stone unturned in the effort to pass it. If this 
can not be done and the committee's bill shall not be amended in the 
particulars named, then I prefer the law of 1878 as it now stands to 
any proposition now before the Senate, believing that when the next 
Congress meets the people will have lashed into obedience to their will 
those who are now and have been for years openly defying it in ob- 
structing the free coinage of silver. 


XXI——295 


SALE OF TIMBER ON MENOMONEE LANDS. 


Mr. BUTLER, I move that the Senate adjourn. S 

Mr. DAWES. Will the Senator allow me to call up a bill which it 
will take only a few moments to pass? 

Mr. BUTLER. I want to move to adjourn. 

Mr. DAWES. I have been trying several days to get it up. 

Mr. FRYE. It is only half past 4 o’clock. X 
on BUTLER. My friend looks so amiable that Ishall have to yield 

m. 

Mr. DAWES. Lask unanimous consent to call up the bill (S. 3639) 
to authorize the sale of timber on certain lands reserved for the use of 
the Menomonee tribe of Indians, in the State of Wisconsin. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. FRYE. Why not have an executive session ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. If the Senator prefers it he can move an execu- 
tive session. 

Mr. FRYE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. ; 

The motion was agreed-to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After three minutes t in executive 
session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock and 41 minutes p. 
155 Ma Senato adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, May 16, 1890, at 

o'clock m. 


tWe- 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate the 15th day of May, 1890. 
POSTMASTERS, 


Asa T. Butler, to be ter at Hollister, in the county of San 
Benito and State of Calitenin, in place of Haydon Dowdy, resigned. 

Andrew T. Thomas, to be aster at Milford, in the county of 
Kent and State of Delaware, in the place of Robert Y. Watson, whose 


commission expired April 28, 1890. 
at Key West, in the county of 


George Hudson, to be 
Monroe and State of Florida, in place of Jefferson B. Browne, removed. 

Isaac Jenkinson, to be postmaster at Richmond, in the county of 
Wayne and State of Indiana, in the place of James F. Elder, whose 
commission expires May 21, 1890. 

Adolphus G, Jones, to be postmaster at Butler, in the county of De 
Kalb and State of Indiana, in the place of C. S. Stoy, whose commis- 
sion expires June 18, 1890. 

William F. Vogt, to be postmaster at Covington, in the county of 
Fountain and State of Indiana, in the place of Charles H. Gwynn, re- 
moved. $ 

George Ritchey, to be postmaster at Leavenworth, in the county of 
Leavenworth and State of Kansas, in the place of Frank T. Lynch, 
whose commission expires May 21, 1890. 

Althamer E. Chamberlain, to be at Holliston, in the county 
of Middlesex and State of Massachusetts, in the place of Frank Cass, 
whose commission expires June 16, 1890. 

Lewis T. Webster, to be postmaster at Northfield, in the county of 
Franklin and State of Massachusetts, in the place of Rollin C. Ward, 
whose commission expires May 25, 1890. 

Joseph M. Robertson, to be postmaster at Trenton, in the county of 
Grundy and State of Missouri, in the place of William O. Garvin, whose 
commission expires May 21, 1890. 

Joseph Walther, to be postmaster at De Soto, in the county of Jeffer- 
son and State of Missouri, in the place of James W. Clarke, resigned. - 

Peter Conroy, to be postmaster at Watkins, in the county of Schuyler 
and State of New York, in the place of William H. Baldwin, removed. 

John F. Rieser, to be postmaster at Upper Sandusky, in the county 
of Wyandot and State of Ohio, inthe place of Martin V. Gibson, whose 
commission expires May 18, 1890. 

James W. Hare, to be postmaster at Astoria, in the county of Clatsop 
and State of Oregon, in the place of John C. Bell, whose commission 
expired January 20, 1890; John H. D. Gray, confirmed January 20, 
1890, having declined. 

Calvin A. Schaffner, to be postmaster at Marietta, in the county of 
Lancaster and State of Pennsylvania, in the place ef John Crull, Whose 
commission expired April 28, 1890. 

William G. Repass, to be postmaster at Wytheville, in the county of 
Wythe and State of Virginia, who was commissioned during the recess 
of the Senate, November 19, 1889, in the place of Alexander S. Haller, 
removed. 


James A. Shannon, to be ee at Carbon, in the county of Car- 
— Territory ol Wyoming, in the plaee of Phillip H. Bruce, re- 


their land or lands for the pu 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, May 15, 1890. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. 
H. MILBURN, D. D. š 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


~ ROCK CREEK RAILWAY. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (S. 2601) to change 
the route of the Rock Creek Railway, and for other p 
The Clerk proceeded to read the bill, which is as follows: 


Beit enacted, etc., That the charter of tho Rock Creek Railway Company be, 
and the same is hereby, amended so as to authorize said company to lay its 
tracks and to run its cars thereon through and along the following-named 
streets, avenues, and places: Commencing at the intersection of Connecticut 
and Florida avenues; thence easterly along Florida avenue, formerly known 
as Boundary stréet, to Eighteenth street; thence northerly along Eighteenth 
street to Columbia road; thence westerly, crossing Columb! and extend- 
ing through the Cliffbourne tract, to Rock Creek, on such line as shall be ap- 

roved by the commissioners of the District of Columbia; thence crossing Rock 
Greek on a substantial, elevated iron bridge to be erected by ead company at 
its own expense and approved by said commissioners, which ll be a thorough- 
fare open to the public, not less than 50 feet wide, including sidewalks; thence 
northwesterly through Woodley Park to a point near Woodley road in Con- 
necticut avenue extended, on such line as shall be approved by the commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia; thence erica eee 
extended to the north line of the District of Columbia; also commencing at the 
intersection of Eighteenth and U streets northwest; thence east, following U 
street, to Fourteenth strect west: Provided, That the said company, at its own 
expense, shall keep its said tracks within the city limits and on Florida avenue 
and Eighteenth street to Columbia road, and for the’space of 2 feet beyond the 
outer rails thereof, and also the space between the rails and tracks, at all times 
well paved with asphalt or such other pavement as the commissioners of the 
District of Columbia shall approvo,and keep the same in good repair; and if 
said company shall fail to pave or repair the said streets in the manner afore- 
said the commissioners of the District of Columbia sball cause the same to be 
pared or repaired as aforesaid, and the cost of such pay shall be recovered 

ythe commissioners against said company in any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, and the amount so paid for such paving or repairing by said commissioners 
shall be a lien upon all property of said company from the time that said pav- 
ing r re ng is made until paid by said company. 

BO, 2. atso much of the original charter of said company, granted by act 
which berame a law June 22, 1888, as prescribed à route or routes for the tracks 
and road of said n sa be, and the samo hereby is, repealed, and that the 
route or routes prescri g Samer act shall be the only route or routes for the 
tracks and road aforesaid; vided, said company shall not operate any 
part of its road by electric power with overhead wires within tho city limits. 

Sxc.3, That said oompany is hereby authorized to issue its capital stock to an 
amount not to exceed the actual cost, more than 10 per cent. of the right of 
way,construction and equipment, motive power, and such land and buildings 
as may be necessary to said road, in shares of $100 each. Said company shall 
N capital stock to pay in cash to the treasurer ap- 

nted by the corporators the amounts severally subscribed by them as fol- 

ows, namely: Ten per cent. at the time of subscribing and 5 per cent. each 
thirty days thereafter until 50 per cent. thereof shall have been paid, the bal- 
ance of such subscription to be paid at such times and such amounts as the 
board of directors may require; and no subscription shall be deemed valid un- 
less the 10 per cent. thereof atthe time of subscribing, as herein- 
before provided; and if any stockholder shall refuse or neglect to pay any in- 
stallment as afi d, or as required by resolution of the board of directors 
after reasonable notice of the same, the said of directors may sell at pub- 
lic anction, to the highest bidder, so many shares of his stock as shall pay said 
installment, and the person who offers to purchase the least number of shares 
for the assessment due shall be taken to be the highest bidder, and such sale 
shall be conducted under such general regulations as may be adopted in the by- 
laws of said company; but no shall be sold for less than the total assess- 
ments due and payable, or said corporation may sue and collect the same from 
any delinquent subscriber in any court of competent jurisdiction. 

And the time in which the work and construction of the road shall begin and 
be completed is hereby extended so that the work shall be commenced within 
thirty days and the entire road completed within eighteen months from the 
passage of this act. 

Src, 4. That when the property-ownors shall have dedicated for the purposes 
of a public highway five-sixths in quantity of the land necessary to open a 
street of such width as the commissioners of the District of Columbia may pre- 
seribe,from Columbia road to Connecticut avenue extended, and also to prozon 
said Connecticut avenue extended from the point of meeting of said street 
therewith to the boundary of the District of Columbia for the full width of 
130 feet, if any of the remaining owners of property lying within the need 
of such street or said avenue extendéd shall refuse or neglect to dedicate 

rpose of said street or said avenue, or to sell and 
convey the same to the District of Columbia at a price to be agreed upon by 
and between such owners and the said ict, then in that event it shall be 
the duty of the commissioners of the t of Columbia, and they aré hereby 
authorized, empowered, and directed, to condemn, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of sections 257 to 267, both inclusive, of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, relating to the District of Columbia, the remaining one-sixth of 
said lands so as aforesaid lying within the path of such street or said avenue ex- 
ten or so much thereof as may not have been dedicated or sold, as herein- 
before provided, and to open such street as aforesaid for the width aforesaid, 
and to open said Connecticut avenue extended for the width of 130 feet asa public 
highway: Provided, Thatthe said company shall furnish the money to pay for the 
purchase or condemnation of said lands and to compensate the owners therefor: 
And provided further, That the track or tracks of said company shall be laid in 
such portions of said avenues as will least interfere with public travel, the lo- 
cation of the same to be settled by the 8 oners of the ot of Columbia. 

Szo. 5. That the said com y shall continue, subject to all the conditions 
and limitations of its or: charter; and that Congress reserves the right to 
amend, alter, or repeal the original charter and this act. 


Mr. ROGERS (before the reading was concluded). Mr. Speaker, I 
re to 2 parliamentary inquiry. How does this bill come before the 

ouse 
The SPEAKER. This is a bill passed by the Senate, which is iden- 
tical in substance, as the Chair is informed, with a House bill which 
was reported by the Committee on the District of Columbia, considered 
by the Committee of the Whole, and reported to the House. On the 
same day when the Rock Creek Park bill was under consideration in 


the House, the House bill of which this is substantially a copy was 

peed by 5 bang A 5 eee and — * a ee was not 
in the House, the House ha ourn action u 

the Rock Creek Park bill. END 25 

Mr. ROGERS. I do not know that I have caught the exact purport 
of the remarks of the Chair. Is the substance of this bill embraced 
in a bill which has been reported from the Committee of the Whole to 
the House? 

The SPEAKER, Precisely. The bill was reported favorably to the 
House and without objection. 

Mr. ROGERS. This bill, then, as I understand, is substantially a 

part of the other bill. 
. The SPEAKER. It is, as the Chair understands, the same as the 
bill which was passed in Committee of the Whole and reported to the 
House. This bill, having passed the Senate, has been sent here, and 
now becomes, under the rule, business on the Speaker’s table. 

Mr. FLOWER. Does the route of this proposed railway extend 
from the Capitol to Rock Creek? 

The SPEAKER, The Chair is not informed on that point. 

Mr. BREWER. Oh, no. 

Mr. FLOWER. Who has charge of the bill? 

P SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania | Mr. ATKIN- 
SON]. 

Mr. FLOSVER. Does this proposed railroad run from the Capitol to 
Rock Creek? 

Mr. ATKINSON, of Pennsylvania. No, sir. It runs from the 
Boundary across Rock Creek out to the District line. Itdoesnot come 
near the Capitol. It intersects with the railroad lines on Fourteenth 
street and on Connecticut avenue, by two branches. It does not enter 
the center of the city at all. It is a suburban line. 

Mr. CANNON, Lou propose to pass the bill now? 

Mr. ATKINSON, of Pennsylvania. Yes, sir. The amendments 
which were s ted here by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CAN- 
Nox] have been inserted in the Senate. This is practically the bill 
which came outof the Committee of the Whole on the last District day. 

Mr. ROGERS. How can this bill grant a right of way unless it be 
a bill which must be considered in the Committee of the Whole? 

The SPEAKER. It does not grant right of way. 

Mr. ROGERS. What does it grant? P 

Mr. ATKINSON, of Pennsylvania. The bill has been considered in 
the Committee of the Whole ‘ 

Mr. ROGERS. I am talking about this bill. 

Mr, ATKINSON, of Pennsylvania. I refer to this bill. Some 
amendments were adopted to the House bill in the Committee of the 
Whole. Subsequently the Senate in passing the Senate bill adopted 
those amendments, so that this is practically the bill which came out 
x the Committee of the Whole in this House, but failed to be acted on 

ere. ~ 

Mr. ROGERS. I understand that part of it 

Mr. CANNON rose. 

Mr. ROGERS. I will listen to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON. This bill, I understand, is now being considered for 
passage. What the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. ATKINSON] 
says is correct. I have followed the amendments in the Senate by read- 
ing the Recorp. This bill is to enable a company to construct a rail- 
way to the District line, and I am not sure but slightly beyond, they 
themselves providing their own right of way and dedie a street 
(an extension of Connecticut avenue) at their own expense, House 
bill having been discussed and amended the other day and favorably 
reported to the House, this bill, which issubstantially the same as the 
House bill so amended, seems to me a very proper bill to be passed; 
exceptionally so, I think. 8 

Mr. ROGERS. I know nothing as to whether this is a proper or im- 
proper bill. I simply desired to know whether the bill falls within the 
provisions of clause 2 of Rule XXIV. If it does, I have nothing to 
say. But it occurs to me that a bill of this character would not fall 
within the provisions of that rule. 

The SPEAKER. It seems to the Chair to do so. 

Mr. ROGERS. Without making any further point just now, I will 
wait until I hear the residue of the bill. : 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I want to make a point of order against 
the consideration of this bill. I understand from the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that the original House bill, which it is said is the same 
in substance as this bill, was considered by the House in Committee of 
the Whole and was reported from that committee—perhaps passed—but 
whether passed or not I do not know. Paragraph 2 of Rule XXIV, in 
reference to the disposition of business on the Speaker's table, contains 
the following provision: — 


But House bills with Senate amendments which do not require consideration 
in a Conimittee of the do may be at once disposed of as the House may de- 
S A tera DORE at ties HIA Sad Tok regen pa Sete pono 
vorably repo’ a comm: use, and no ui |= 
ered in Committee of the Whole, may also be disposed of 10 the betes manher 
on motion directed to be made by such committee. 


Now, if the original bill, which has been d in the 
Committee of the Whole, was so required tò ee aeea ee the rules 
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of the House, I take it that this bill, which is the substance of the 
other, ought to be considered in the same manner, and if the point of 
order is made must necessarily be considered in that manner. If it 
should be considered in the same committee, it does not fall within 
the provisions of this rule because of that fact, and I make the point 
of order, therefore, that it must have its first consideration in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ATKINSON, of Pennsylvania. In response to the gentle- 
man—— 

The SPEAKER, One moment. The Clerk hands me the original 
bill, and while it seems to have been considered in the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, it was really on the House 
Calendar. The Chair knows nothing about either bill except what he 
has been informed in to them. 

Mr. ATKINSON, of Pennsylvania. That is the very point I had 
proposed to make in response to the gentleman from Arkansas, that 
while the bill was really considered in Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union it was not necessary to be so considered, be- 
cause it was a bill on the House Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. It seems to have been called up in Committee of 
the Whole through inadvertence, 

Mr. ROGERS. Then, Mr. Speaker, the question would arise whether 
not this bill had not gone to the Committee of the Whole ona point 
of order. A 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not aware that it did. 

Mr. ROGERS. I think that matter ought to be known before the 
bill is called up in this manner or laid before the House for its action. 

I want to suggest, though, Mr. Speaker, whether or not the bill does 
not dedicate a street, which necessarily requires its consideration in the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands not. But if the gentle- 
man from Arkansas can point out any reason under the rules of the 
House why it should be so considered the Chair would be glad to 
hear it. 

Mr. ROGERS. The difficulty is in getting at the facts. These mat- 
ters are laid before us in the morning without notice, and we have no 
opportunity in advance to ascertain the facts as to any particular case. 
The only fact that I have been enabled to ascertain by the reading of 
the bill and by the interrogatories so far was the fact that the original 
bill, of which this is said to be the substance, was considered in the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and presum- 
ably rightly so considered, for the law would presume that what was 
done was not wrongly done. The 3 is that it was done 
rightly, and that the bill was properly consi in the Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. ATKINSON, of Pennsylvania. But any presumption may be 

Ued by the facts, and we show the fact that this bill was not on 
the Calendar of the Committee of the Whole, but on the House Calen- 
dar. That disposes of the presumption raised by the gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS. But does not dispose of the presumption that this 
bill may have gone to the Committee of the Whole on the point of or- 
der, which is most likely. 

TheSPEAKER. If the gentleman can show any ground upon which 
it should go to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union the Chair will be glad to know it. 

Mr. ROGERS. I have not had an opportunity for making an ex- 
amination into the matter. 

The SPEAKER. The bill has been read. 

Mr. ROGERS. I am aware of that fact, Mr. Speaker; at least, I pre- 
sume it was read. 

The SPEAKER. The bill has been read this morning. 

Mr. ROGERS. Why, even this morning, during the prayer by the 
Chaplain, I could not help thinking that if the same disorder had pre- 
vailed in Arkansas during church service the parties would have been 
indicted by the grand jury for disturbing public worship. While I 
doubt not that the bill was read, yet it was impossible to get any in- 
formation from the reading. F 

The SPEAKER. If there is disorder on the floor the fault rests with 
members themselves. 

Mr. ATKINSON, of Pennsylvania. Besides, this bill has been twice 
published in the RECORD, and I do not know of any better way of get- 
ting information before the House than in that manner. 

Mr. ROGERS. Why, Mr. Speaker, I do not think that anything, 
since the inauguration of the Spanish Inquisition, has devel 80 
much devilish ingenuity as this rule for compelling members of Con- 

to read the RECORD to find out what has been done in the House. 
Laughter. ] g 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appreciates the misfortune which has 
been inflicted upon the House, if that is the case. [ Laughter.] 

Mr. ROGERS. I agree to that, Mr. Speaker; and I was in hopes that 
it would be continued until we could get a reformation of the rule or 
a mode of transacting business in the House that should be done 
under the public eye, which would afford information to the members 
without being driven to read this RECORD. 

Mr. ATKINSON, of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman only gets his 


>` 


information from the desk he ought to be well informed by this time, 
for the Clerk has just finished the reading of the bill. 

Mr. ROGERS. If you do not order in the House during 
prayers we can scarcely expect it to be preserved in the transaction of 
ordinary business. 

Mr. ATKINSON, of Pennsylvania. And if the gentleman does not 
obtain his information from either of the sources named, I would like 
to ask how he would obtain information at all? Besides that, this bill 
was not read during prayers. [Langhter.] 

Mr. ROGERS. If you would preserve order on your side of the 
House we might be able to get information from the desk. 

Mr. ATKINSON, of Pennsylvania. I think the disorder is just as 
great on the other side as on this. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, is if in order 
to move than this bill be committed to the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee? 

The SPEAKER. That motion would be in order. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Then I move that it be com- 
mitted to the Committee on the District of Columbia. It is a substi- 
tute bill, and the committee can determine whether it is right or not. 

Mr. CANNON. I hope that will not be done. This is one railway 
bill where it is proposed by the parties interested to furnish all the 
property needed for the right of way, and donate to the Government 
the extension of one of the city streets, Connecticut avenue, building 
a bridge 50 or 60 feet high at their own expense. It is one proposition 
that ought to receive some ent because it is unique in itself; 
it is the only proposition of the kind since I have been here in which 
the people of the District, without expense to the local government or 
the General Government, were willing to do a thing of this kind. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. That may be true, as the gen- 
tleman states, and I do not mean to deny it. But if it is a meritorious 
bill it will not hurt to go to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, unless the gentleman believes it is a committee which is not in 
avor of meritorious bills. But if it isa committee it can be 
rusted; the more meritorious the bill is, the less danger in going to 
that committee. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me, I will state that 
this bill was substantially considered in Committee of the Whole and 
fully discussed. A reference of the bill to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia at this time, when there is such a press of public busi- 
ness, probably means the destruction of the bill. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. The reason I have made the 
motion is because I know nothing about it and the committee could 
report upon it. 

Mr. ATKINSON, of Pennsylvania. Nothing will be gained by re- 


ferring it to the committee. 2 
Mr. HATCH. I would to the gentleman from Kentucky that 
this bill would lose its place if it were referred to the Committee on the 


District of Columbia. It is a meritorious bill, and if it were referred 
there is no telling when it may be reached. Itmay not be reached for 
amonth. I therefore hope that the gentleman will withdraw his mo- 
tion. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL], who rep- 
resents this side on the Committee on the District of Columbia, is not 
present, but I know that he is strongly in favor of this bill. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I really do not know any- 
thing about the bill. I tried to catch the last part of the reading, but 
the Clerk read so admirably and the gentlemen about me talked so 
handsomely that I did not catch the reading clearly, Still I think it 
would not hurt if the bill were referred to the committee so that it could 
examine and report upon it. It could come back again in a short time. 
We are not going to build the railroad in the month of June, and, while 
public business perhaps is pressing, it is ing under rules which 
facilitate with great rapidity the transaction of public business, and 
nothing would be so complimentary to the rules as to give them as much 


to do as ible so as to show that they can do that public business. 
5 85 I would like to know whether this question is open 
to debate. 


The SPEAKER. It is a motion to refer. 
Mr. BREWER. And is open to debate? 


was 
through Woodley Lane, That charter expires in ashorttime. The 
parties who have that charter desire this amendment. They have 
abandoned Woodley Lane, have bought the land they desire to run over, 
and have donated the ground for new streets and avenues for the Gov- 


ernment at own expense. Instead of ing over a bridge that 
was built at the expense of the Government, it buildsa bridge and runsits 
own road over it, and makes the 50 or 60 feot wide the purpose 
of donating it to the Government. It is important that this bill should 


pass, as the other charter expires very soon. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Will the gentleman allow me 
a question? > 
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Mr. CANNON. Certainly. A 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Where is the bridge? 

Mr. CANNON. It is above Woodley Lane bridge, crossing 
Creek near the southern end of the Zco.’? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE,-of Kentucky. Where is the eastern ter- 
minus of this road? Where does the road start? 

Mr. CANNON. The road, as I understand it, starts at the Bound- 
ary and Connecticut avenue. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Where is its southwestern 
or northwestern terminus? 

Mr. PAN NON. Itis over the hills and outabout 5 miles to the Dis- 
trict line. < 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Over the hills and far 
away.“ 

Mr. CANNON. ‘‘ Over the hills and far away.” 

Mr. MAISH. Will the 5 allow me a question? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. ATKINSON, of Pennsylvania, I demand the previous ques- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I made a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. ROGERS. Then I renew the motion made by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE]. That was made before the 
gentleman demanded the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. ROGERS. The gentleman from Kentucky made the motion 
before the gentleman from Pennsylvania demanded the previous ques- 
tion, and that motion would be in order. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair says certainly. 

Mr. ROGERS. I did not understand the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon ordering the previous ques- 


tion. 

Mr. MAISH. The gentleman from Illinois has consented that I 
might ask him a question, and I desire to do so before the motion on 
ordering the previous question is put. I want to ask whether this bill 
allows this company to extend Connecticut avenue in any direction it 
sees proper? 

Mr. CANNON. It begins at Boun x 

Mr. MAISH. Is it allowed to extend it in any direction? 

Mr.CANNON. It goes on out. They do extend Connecticut avenue 
to the District line. They have bought the land themselves and they 
donated the street to the city. 

Mr. MAISH. What I want to know is whether they are allowed to 
extend it in any direction or whether they take it out ong ae 

Mr. ATKINSON, of Pennsylvania. Only in the true ion o 
Connecticut avenue. 

Mr. MAIS HI. In conformity with the plan of the city? 


Mr. ATKINSON, of Pennsylvania. In conformity with the plan of 
the city. - 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Will the gentleman allow me 
one question? 


Mr. ATKINSON, of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Does this bill limit the 
amount of dividend that the 8 shall declare on its stock, and 
for any mode by which the facilities of the road shall be increased by 
the expenditure upon it of the additional income over and above that 
dividend, or any mode by which the fare shall be reduced when that 

limit of dividend is reached? ~ 
Mr. ATKINSON, of Pennsylvania. This is an amendment to the 
act which was in 1888, and I do not know whether it embraces 
all that is su by the gentleman’s question or not; but there is 
a careful limitation to the financial of this charter, I believe. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentu Will the gentleman kindly 
inform the Hı if he does not know, who upon the floor of the House 
can give us that information before we vote? 

Mr. ATKINSON, of Pennsylvania. If you will take the act and 
examine it you can n, 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. That is the reason why I 
think it ought to go to the committee, so that the gentleman can tell 
us next time what it does provide in that 

The question was taken on ordering the previous question; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. ROGERS. Division. 

The House divided; and there wefe—ayes 97, noes 45. 

Mr. ROGERS. Yeas and nays. 

The Tann was taken on ordering the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER (after a count). Thirty-one members have atisen 
Ri support of the demand for the yeas and pys—not a sufficient hum- 


Mr. ROGERS. The other side. 

The SPEAKER (after counting the other side). One hundred and 
fourteen gentlemen have arisen against the motion to ordering thé yeas 
and nays, and the yeas and nays axe ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 136, nays 74, not vote 
ing 117; as follows: 


YEAS—136. 
q Coleman, A Rife, 
Allen, Mich. Coms La Follette, 
Anderson, Kans., Conger, Laidlaw, Rowell, 
A n, Pa. Sooper Ohio Lansing, Russell, 
Atkinson, W. Va. 5 Laws, Sawyer, 
Baker, Culbertson, Pa. Lee, : Scranton, 
Banks, Cutcheon, Lehlbach, Scull, 
Bartiné, Dalzell, Lind, Simonds, 
Bayne, Darlington, Lodge, Smith, III. 
Beck Dingley, Mason, Smith, W. Va. 
Belden, Doliiver, McComas, Smyser, 
knap, Do 0 Mekenna, Snider, 
Bergen, Dunnell, McKinley, Spooner, 
Biggs, Eva: MeRae, Stephenson, 
Bingham, Finley, Miles, Stewart, 
Bliss, 0 Milliken, Stivers, 
Boutelle, 5 Motlitt, Stockbrid 
Bowden, Gest, Moore, N. H. Taylor, E. 
Brewer, Greenhalge, Morex, Taylor, III. 
Brosius, Grosvenor, Morrill, Taylor, Tenn, 
Buchanan, N. J, Hall, Morrow, Thomas, 
Burrows, Harmer, Mudd Townsend, Colo, 
Burton, Hatch, Ni iedringhaus, Townsend, 
Butterworth, Haugen, Nute, Vandever, 
Caldwell Henderson, II. O'Neill, Pa. Van a 
mpbell Henderson,lowa Osborne, Wade, 
Candler, Ga. Hill, Payne,’ |. Walker, Mass, 
Candler, Mass, Hit Pickler, Wallace, M. 
Cannon, a ins, Post, ‘Wallace, N. Y. 
Carter, Keliey, Raines, er, 
Caswell, Kennedy, Randall, Wickham, 
Cheadle, Ke x Ray, Wilson, Wash. 
Clark. Wis. Kinsey. Reed, Iowa Wright, 
ell, Knapp, Reyburn, Yardley, 
NAYS—74. 
bott, 5 Maish, Rowland, 
Anderson, Miss. Culberson, Tex. Martin, Ind. Sayers, 
Andrew, j 8 er, 
Barnes, Davidson, McClellan, Springer, 
Bland, Dibble, Montgomery, Stewart, Ga. 
Blount, Edmun Moore, Tex. Ste Tex. 
Breckinridge, Ark. Fitch, Morgan. Stockdale, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Flower, Mutchler, Stump, 
Brookshi: Forney, O'Neil, Mass, Tarsney, 
Buchanan, Va. Fowler, Outhwaite. Tracey, 
. é nhainer, Owens, Ohio Tucker, 
ipman, 7 ‘arrett, ‘Turner, 
Clancy, Haynes, Paynter, Turpin, 
Clarke, Ala. Henderson, N. C. Penington, À 
Clements, Herbert, erce, 
Cobb, Holman, Quinn, Willco: 
Cooper, Ind. Lanham, Reilly, Wilson, Mo, 
Covert, Lester, Ga, n, > 
Cowles, Lester, Va. Rogers, z 
NOT VOTING—U7. 
Alderson, Dunphy, Magner, Sherman, 
Allen, Miss. Eli Mansur, Shively, 
Arnold, Ellis, Martin, Spinola, 
Bankhead, Enloe, McAdoo, Slahlñecker, 
Barwig, Ewart, McCarthy, Stone, Ky. 
Blanchard, 88 Cord. Ston 0. 
Boatner, Featherston, McCormick, Struble, 
Boothman, Fithian, ry, Sweney, 
Brickner, Flood, McMillin, Taylor, J.D. 
Brower, Forman, ills, hompson, 
Brown, J. B. Morse, 
Browne, T. M. Funston, Nortony ‘Turner, Kans, 
Browne, Va. Gibson, es, Turner, N. Y. 
Brunner, Gifford, O'Donnell Venable, 
Buckalew, Goodnight, O'Ferrall Waddill, 
2 = 3 88 Ind —— 
unn, rout, wen, n, 
Carlisle, Hansbrough, son, Watson, 
Carlton, Hayes, Peel, Whitthorne, 
Caruth, Heard, Perkins, Wike, 
Catchings, Hemphill, Perry, Wiley, 
Cheatham, Hermann, Peters, Wilkinson, 
Clunio, Hooker, Phelan, Williams, III 
Connell, Houk, 8 Williams, Ohio 
Cothran, Kerr, Iowa Pugsley, Wilson, S 
Crisp, Kerr, uackenbush, Wilson, W. Va. 
8 Kilgore, rtson, oder. 
De Haven, e, Rusk, ` 
De O, Lawler, Sanford, 
Dockery, Lewis, Seney, 


So the previous question was ordered. 

The following-named members were announced as paired until fur» 
ther notice: 

Mr. THOMPSON with Mr. STONE, of Missouri. 

Mr. McCorRMIcK with Mr. OATES. 

Mr. WATSON with Mr. O’NEALL, of Indiana. 

Mr. FRANK with Mr. NORTON. 

Mr. SHERMAN with Mr. SPINOLA. 

Mr. WILSON, of Kentucky, with Mr. McCREARY. 

Mr. SWENEY with Mr. SUR. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Illinois, with Mr. LAWLER. 

Mr. JosEPH D. TAYLOR with Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. 

Mr, WHEELER, of Michigan, with Mr. PHELAN. 

Mr. CoNNELL with Mr. MARTIN, of Texas. 

Mr. O'DONNELL with Mr. LANE. 

Mr. PudsLxx with Mr. CARLISLE. 

Mr. GIFFORD with Mr. WHITTHORNE. 
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Mr. De Laxo with Mr. WALKER, of Missouri, 

Mr. PETERS with Mr. HOOKER. 

The following were announced as paired for this day: 

Mr. CHEATHAM with Mr. MAGNER. 

Mr. GROUT with Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. 

Mr. Ewagr with Mr, BANHKEAD. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kansas, with Mr. SENEY. 

Mr. FARQUHAR with Mr. HEMPHILL. 

Mr. THOMAS M. BROWNE with Mr. Jason B. BROWN, for the rest of 
the day. 

The following on this vote: 

Mr. Hovuxk with Mr. ENLok. 

Mr. Payson with Mr, TILLMAN. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Virginia, with Mr. WILEY. 

Mr. Morse with Mr. ELLIS, until Saturday next. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Mr. Speaker, I was not present when my name was 
called, but if I had been I would have voted no.“ 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, I thought I heard my name read in the 
announcement of a pair. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman was announced as paired with the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER]. 

Mr. LODGE. That pair expired yesterday, and I understand that 
the gentleman from Virginia has voted. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] has 
voted. 

Mr. LODGE’S vote was recorded. 

Mr. BOOTHMAN. I desire to state that I am paired with the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. YODER] and therefore I have not voted. 

Mr. WADDILL. Mr. Speaker, I was present daring the roll-call, 
but did not hear my name. I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. The rule does not permit the Chair to entertain 
the gentleman’s request. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I was unable to respond on the first 
call, and during the second I was called out. I suppose I am not en- 
titled to vote, but if I were I would vote no.“ 

On motion of Mr. ATKINSON, of Pennsylvania, the reading of the 
names of members voting was dispensed with. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

TheSPEAKER. The previous question is ordered, and the ques- 
tion is on the third reading of the bill. l 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I rise to a parliamentary 
inquiry. Is not the question now on the motion which I made to 
refer bill to the Committee on the District of Columbia ? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is right. The Chair had forgotten 
that that motion was pending. The question is upon the motion of 
the gentleman from Kentucky to refer the bill to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker declared that the noes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. ROGERS, I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 56, noes 119. 

Mr. ROGERS. I eall for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 80, nays 143, not 
voting 104; as follows: 


YEAS—80. 
Abbott, Cowles, Lester, Ga. Rowland, 
Anderson, Kans, Davidson, Lester, Va, usk, 
Andrew, Dibble, Maish, Sayers, 
Barnes, ery, Martin, Ind, Skinner, 
Rarwig, Edmunds, McClellan, Springer, 
Bland, Elliott, cMillin Stewart, Ga. 
Blount, Fitch, cRae, Stewart, Tex. 
Breckinridge, Ark. Fithian, Moore, Tex. Stewart, Vt. 
Breckinridge, Ky. Forman, Morgan, Stockdale, 
Brookshire, orney, Mutchler, Stump, 
Brunner. Fowler, O'Neil, Tarsney, 
Buchanan, Va. Geissenhainer, Owens, Ohio Tillman, 
Bunn, Grimes, arrett, Tucker, 
ynum, Hare, Penington, Turner, Ga, 
Chipman, Hayes, Pierce, Turner, N. Y. 
Clarke, Ala. Haynes, Quinn, Turpin, 
Clements, Herbert, y, eeler, 
Cobb, Holman, Whiting, 
Cooper, Ind. Kilgore, Robertson, Wike, , 
Covert, Lanham, Rogers, Wilson, Mo, 
NAYS—143. 
Adams, Brosius, Dooper; Ohio Greenhalge, 
Allen, Mich, Browne, Va. Craig, Grosvenor, 
Atkinson, Pa. Buchanan, N, J. in, 3 
Atkinson, W. Va. Burrows, Culbertson, Pa, Harmer, 
Baker, urton, Cuteheon, Hatch, 
Banks, Butterworth, Dalzell, ae. pl 
Bartine, Caldwell Darlington, Henderson, III. 
Bayne, Campbell, Dingley, Henderson, Iowa 
Beckwith, Candler, Mass. Dolliver, Henderson, N. C. 
Belden Cannon, Dorsey, Hil, 
Belknap, T, Ù, Hitt, 
rgen, Caswell, Ev: Ho 
Biggs, ‘Cheadle, Finley, Kelley, 
Bingham, k, Wis, Flick, Kennedy, 
liss, ell, Flower, Ketcham, 
Boutelle, Coleman, y 
wden, Co: Gear, Knapp, 
wer, Conger, Gest, Lacey, 


La Follette, lw „ Taylor. Tenn. 
Laidlaw, — M 5 Rockwell, 
laws, Meda” Rowell To . ol 
Ws, u ‘ownsend, 
Lee, Niedringhaus, Sanford, Vandever, 
Lehl Nute Scranton, Van 
Lind, O'Neill, Pa. Scull, . Waddill, 
ge, Osborne, Simonds, Wade, 
Mason, Owen; Ind, Smith, III. Walker, Mass. 
McClammy, Payne, Smith, W. Va. Wallace, 
McComas, Pickler, Smyser, Wallace, N. Y. 
McKenna, ‘ost, Snider, Wheeler, Mich. 
McKinley, Quackenbush, Spooner, 
iles, es, Stephenson, Williams, Ohio 
Milliken, Randall, Stivers, Wilson, Wash, 
Moffitt, Ray, Stockbridge, Wright, 
Montgomery, Reed, Iowa Taylor, E. ¥i ey. 
oore, N. Reyburn, Taylor, III. 
NOT VOTING—104, - 
Alderson, Cummings, Lewis, Sawyer, 
Allen, Miss, a Magner, Seney, 
Anderson, Miss, De Haven, Mansur, Sherman, 
Arnold, De Lano, Martin, Tex. Shively, 
Bankhead, Dunphy, cAdoo, ipinola, 
Blanchard, Ellis, McCarthy, er, 
ner, Enloe, 5 Stone, Ky. 
Boothman, Ewart, McCormick, Stone, Mo. 
Brickner, Farquhar, 5 Struble, 
Brower, Featherston, Sweney, 
Brown, J. B. Flood, Morse, Taylor, J. D 
Browne, T. M. Frank, Norton, Thompson, 
Buckalew, Gibson, es, x 
Bullock, Gifford, O'Donnell, Turner, Kans. 
Candler, Ga, Goodnight, Ferrall, Vi le, 
Carlisle, Grout, O'Neall, Ind. Walker, Mo. 
Carlton. Hansbrough, Outhwaite, W. n, 
Caruth, eard, Paynter, W n, 
Catchings, Hemphill, yson, Whitthorne, 
Cheatham, Hermann, Peel, Wiley, 
cy, Hooker, Perkins, Wilkinson, 
Clunie, Houk, Perry, illeox, 
Connell, Kerr, Iowa Peters, Wil III. 
Cothran, Kerr, Phelan, n, 
Crisp, Lane, Price, Wilson, W. Va. 
Culberson, Tex. Lawler, Pugsley, Yoder. 


So the motion of Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky, was rejected. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. Payson with Mr. COTHRAN, on this vote. 

Mr. ARNOLD with Mr. MOCARTEHY, on this vote. 

Mr. Houx with Mr. ENLog, for this day. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH with Mr. CArutn, for this day. 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, Iam paired. If I were not, I would 
vote against the motion to refer, and for the bill. 

On motion of Mr. ATKINSON, of Pennsylvania, by unanimous con- 
ard the reading of the names of members not voting was di 
wit! 

The result of the vote was then announced, as above recorded. 

Mr. COOPER, of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I desire to raise a point of 
order on this bill, which would have been raised before but for a mis- 
understanding. My point is that this bill makes an appropriation of 
public lands for the purposes of this road, and should therefore be con- 
sidered in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. _ It is too late to make the point of order. 

Mr. COOPER, of Indiana. If the Chair will allow me, it was stated 
from the chair that the bill did not appropriate any portion of the pub- 
lic lands, and for that reason the point was not urged at the time. I 
have since discovered that the proposed road will pass through the Zoo- 
logical Park, and therefore the bill does provide for ting a right of 
way through a part of the public domain and Poh rage receive its first 
consideration in Committee of the Whole, under Rule XXIII, para- 
graph 3, which provides as follows: 

3. All motions or pro $ 
proceedings — eee * — Sala pee pond ecto — 
of money or property, or requiring such appropriations to be e, or author- 
izing payments out of appropriations already made, or releasing any liability 
to the United States for money or property, be first considered a Com- 
mittee of the Whole. : 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is not too late to correct the mistake; and if 
this point of order was overruled, or was not entertained, upon the 
supposition that the bill made no appropriation of any portion of the 
public domain, and if now it is ascertained that such an appropriation 
is made, it seems to me that the Chair ought to correct the mistake and 
sustain the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair gave ample opportunity for gentlemen 
making points of order to state the grounds on which they were put. 

Mr. COOPER, of Indiana. But the Chair stated that the bill did 
not make any appropriation —— 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will please not interrupt the Chair, 

Mr. ROGERS. I rise to a question of privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is addressing the House. The Chair 
gave opportunity for gentlemen to present the grounds or facts on which 
they made their points of order. This bill, or a measure substantially 
like it, was considered in the Committee of the Whole, was agreed to, 
and was reported favorably to the House. The Chair was unaware 
that any point of order could be made, and overruled the point of order 
upon the state of facts as presented. The House has ed to vote 
upon the question of reference. No appeal having taken from 
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the decision of the Chair, that matter as a question of parliamentary 
law is concluded. The Chair would add that this is a mere question 
of the method of consideration under the rules, 

So far as the Zoological Park is concerned, the Chair is informed that 
that has not yet been taken by the United States, and consequently is 
not public property. 

Mr. ROGERS, ‘I rise to a question of privilege. The Chair has 
stated substantially, I suppose, what has taken place in the House, but 
it will be distinctly remembered by the Chair that I made in time the 
oe of order specified by the gentleman who has just addressed the 

r. Upon the making of that point of order it was stated, as I 
— — I think the minutes will show I am correct—by the 
entleman who had charge of the bill that it did not donate any pub- 
ic property. Now, aright of way through the public domain is an 
easement, and is therefore property; and if the Government owns any 
property through which this road will pass, the granting of a right of 
way through it would be the granting of an easement, and therefore 
the granting of property. 

Now, I say as a matter of privilege that if the House has been misled 
by the statement of the gentleman from Pennsylvania—and if any state- 
ment he made was incorrect, I donot suppose at all it was intentionally 
so—if it is now discovered that there was a mistake upon which the 
House has acted, it seems to me the Chair ought to contribute all that 
is possible to the integrity of our proceedings by having the matter 
undone; because we could not tell from the reading of the bill—it 
is couched in such language that nobody can tell from the reading 
whether this road does or does not run over public property. I am in- 
formed by more than one gentleman on the other side of the House that 
this road isto run through the Zoological Garden. If that fact had been 
made known to the Chair, he would not haveoverruled the point of order 
I made; and the very integrity of our proceedings ought to require the 
Chair to correct the error if he has acted upon an unintentional mis- 
representation of facts. 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman from Arkansas will observe 
that all questions of this character have to be decided upon the state 
of facts presented to the Chair at the time the decision is made; and 
the Chair ruled upon thestate of facts as presented. The Chair repeats 
that, as he is informed, the Zoological Park has not yet been taken by 
the United States, and consequently is not public property. Whether 
the bill would grant United States property or not is a debatable mat- 
ter; and those matters have not been required to be considered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. So that had the point of order been made upon 
the ground now stated it would, if the present information of the Chair 
is correct, have been overruled. 

Mr. ROGERS. No information has reached the House on this point 
in a public way, and of course I do not care to controvert the statement 
of the Chair; but I want the other side, if they propose to do business 
in this way, to assume all the responsibility for it; that is all. 

Mr. CANNON. I think I know something about this proposition, 
and so far as I am concerned I am willing with my vote to assume the 
responsibility. It seems to me this is the one meritorious proposition 
for a street railroad that we have had here. These parties propose at 
their own expense to build their road and to erect a bridge and to open 
anavenue, which are to be dedicated tothepublic. Itseemsto me there 
ean be no well founded objection to the measure. 

Mr. ROGERS. I think I ought to be allowed a moment in reply to 
the gentleman. This bill may be absolutely meritorious; I do not 
question it; I do not know anything to the contrary —— 

TheSPEAKER. The question is not debatable except by unanimous 


consent. 

Mr. CANNON. Allow mea moment. The necessity for passing this 
bill at the present time is because it is an amendment to an old charter 
which will expire in about two weeks, and if this bill be defeated now 
or referred to a committee it means that this road can not be built 
without initiating new legislation. The delay would be a detriment 
to the public and an injustice to these men who have put their money 
into this enterprise, and who propose to construct a road outside of the 
city limits, over the hills and hollows of the northwest. 

Mr. ROGERS. Now, I think I ought to be allowed half a minute 
in reply to the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. ROGERS] de- 
sires to make a statement, The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS. y statement shall be very brief. It may be that 
this bill is absolutely meritorious; I very much hope that it may turn 
out so. My sole object in the efforts I have made to have the bill con- 
sidered in the Committee of the Whole has been that the House might 
be thoroughly satisfied on that point. One fact is known to the people 
of this District, that the corporations in operation here—the railroad 
companies and the gas compauies—have been oppressing the people in 
the most outrageons manner; and it behooves Congress in every step 
that it takes in reference to the granting of further privi to cor- 
porations to see that every pointis guarded for the safety.of the people. 
That is what I want. And I want, in a case where this is not done, 
where we do not have the privilege of considering it under the rules of 
the House, for the who puts it through under the whip and spur 
to take the responsibility for it. 


That is all I desired to say. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the bill to be read a 
third time. } 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and being read the third time, 


was passed. 

Mr, ATKINSON, of Pennsylvania, moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was ; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, In the absence of objection, the bill (H. R. 8251) 
covering the same ground will be laid upon the table. 


CONSIDERATION OF THE TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am instructed by the Commit- 
tee on Rules to submit the following report, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Resolved, That on Saturday, May 10, at the close of the legislative day, the gen- 
eral debate on the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties 
on imports, and for other purposes, sliall terminate; that on Monday, May 12, 
at 11 o'clock a. m., the House will proceed, in Committee of the Whole, to con- 
sider said rey be paragraphs, under the five-minute rule, and that the consider- 
ation of said shall be continued daily until Monday, May 19, at 4 o’clock p. 
m., at which time the bill and pending amendments shall be reported to the 


House. 

The Committee on Rules, to whom was referred the accompanying resolution 
introduced in the House on May 8, 1890, have had the same under consider- 
ation, and ask leave to report the following substitute for: 

Resolved, That after the passage of this resolution the House shall assemble at 
II o'clock a. m. on each legislative day. That immediately after the reading of 
the Journal and the consideration of conference reports and House bills with 
Senate amendments the House shall resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union to consider House bill 9416, to reduce the rev- 
enue and equalize duties on imports, and for other purposes. That said bill 
A a aga sour, ommenté with h Sian rana — then from 

ay to day n to amendment upon any part the owing paragraph 
110. That on Watnesisy. May 21, at 12 o'clock m., said bill with all —.— 
ments recommended by the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union shall be repo: to the House, 


Mr. McKINLEY. On that I demand the previous question, but 
yield first to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT]. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Speaker, before proceeding, I desire to submit 
a parliamentary question. I wish to know what rule regulates the de- 
bate upon this report? The gentleman from Ohio has demanded or 
will demand the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio has the floor and has 
yielded to the gentleman from Georgia—how much time the Chair 
has not understood. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Howmuch time does the gentleman from Georgia 
desire? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I will state in a few moments. 

What I desire to inquire is this: Suppose the previous question shall 
be ordered, is there anything in the rule that entitles me to any time 
for debate on the report ? 

The SPEAKER. Not if debate has taken place before the previous 
question is ordered. Otherwise there would be forty minutes for de- 
bate. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I ask the question simply out of deference to certain 
suggestions made by members sitting near me. 

Then I understand the status of the matter to be this: The gentle- 
man from Ohio has the floor and yields to me a portion of the time? 

Mr. McKINLEY. What time does the gentleman desire—ten or 
fifteen minutes? 

Mr. BLOUNT. That will be sufficient for me. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But others on this side would like to be heard. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. If the gentleman from Georgia will permit me, I 
hope the gentleman from Ohio will not insist on cutting off the debate 
on this important question on this side of the House in fifteen minutes. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I am yielding to the gentleman from Georgia all 
the time he asks. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I do not care to have it put that way, Mr. Speaker. 
I take as much time as the gentleman from Ohio gives me because I 
can get no more. But I do not wish to be understood as including 
gentlemen on this side of the House in my assent to that, because, as 
I understand it, there are some gentlemen on this side who would like 
to be heard. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I yield to the gentleman fifteen minutes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to ask the gentleman from Ohio if he will 
yield further time on this side of the House? 

Mr. McKINLEY. If the gentleman from Georgia wants the time I 
hope he will proceed. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I was waiting, thinking probably the gentleman 
from Ohio desired to answer the courteous suggestion of the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER, Will the gentleman from Ohio yield any further 
time to this side of the House? [After a pause.] I presume the gen- 
tleman’s silence means that he will not. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Speaker, there is no gentleman who has given 
even a casual study to the history of our race or to the parliamentary 
law obtaining in the various legislative bodies in England and in this 
country who does not readily see the reverence which has ma per- 
vaded those bodies with regard to absolute liberty in debate. free- 
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dom of the press and the right to discussion, especially in parliament- 


ary bodies, involving questions of taxation and expenditure, have always 
hitherto been regarded as sacred, and the right of debate has been ob- 
served by all the rules of procedure of such bodi 

For many centuries there has stood out among the bulwarks of lib- 
erty, in the laws governing procedure in the Parliament of Great Brit- 
ain, the maxim that wherever taxation was proposed or expenditure 
of the public money involved, in order that the ordinary restraints on 
debate should not obtain, such measures should have their first con- 
sideration in a committee of the whole, where there should be free 
discussion and every opportunity for amendment of the measure. That 
has obtained in the history of the House of Representatives from the 
beginning of the Government until this Congress has assembled and 
taken a different direction. 

Why, we declare in our rules, what? The same principle, that— 


5. When general debate is closed by order of the House, any member shall be 
allowed five minutes to explain any amendment he may offer, after which the 
member who shall first obtain the floor shall be allowed to speak five minutes 
in opposition to it, and there shall be no further debate thereon; but the same 
privilege of debate shall be allowed in favor ofandagainst any amendment that 
may be offered to an amendment; and neither an amendment nor an amend- 
ment to an amendment shall be withdrawn by the mover thereof unless by the 
unanimous consent of the committee. 


6, The committee may, by the vote of a majority of the members present, at 
emi ebate has 


any time after the flv. nutes’ d n upon pro; amendments 
to -y section or paragraph of a bill, close all upon such section or para- 
grap! 


You have at this session of Congressstill recognized the right to debate 
in Committee of the Whole. You have still referred questions involv- 
ing public expenditures or taxation to the Committee of the Whole. 
You have given it, however, into the power of the committee to limit de- 
bate upon it. You have created a Committee of the Whole of one hun- 
dred members; you have provided that one hundred is sufficient to 
transact businessin Committee of the Whole; and you have likewise pro- 
vided against dilatory motions. And yet, Mr. Speaker, with all of 
these restraints that you have thrown about consideration in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, if this report shall be adopted, if such proceedings 
shall obtain in this House, it is idle to talk of this as a rule. It is 
written in your code, it is true, but your practice under the rule is ut- 
terly in violation of it. 

Not long since, sir, we had before this House an important bill re- 
lating to the Territory of Oklahoma, and under the rule of the House 
the committee proceeded with its consideration, until the majority, by 
the operation of a rule of this character, took it from the Committee 
mh the Whole and placed it under the operation of the previous ques- 

n. 

You had the copyright bill in the other day under an order. It seems 
to be the policy of the majority side of this House, whenever any mat- 
ter is of magnitude, requiring debate, likely to generate conflict of 
thought on this floor, that the operation of this rule shall be suspended, 
that it shall be nugatory, and that the majority side of the House shall 
say to the minority. We are tired of your debate, and we intend to 
take this rule out of the way and silence you.” 

Mr. Speaker, what is the proposition of the resolution as to debate? 
You, the majority, say to the minority, We will allow you to go 
on and debate this bill until 12 o’clock Wednesday next. At the end 
of that time we intend to stop discussion; we intend to take it up 
whether fully considered or not, and intend to pass it through the 
House, it matters not whether all the phs have been considered; 
it matters not that the Committee on Ways and Means have taken 
weeks to gather the information upon which to base their report of this 
measure to the House; it matters not that the bill carries 156 pages; 
it matters not that it involves all the business relations of all the people 
of this mighty nation; it matters not that it affects our commercial re- 
lations with all the countries of the world; it matters not that it is one 
of the great political issues of the times; it matters not that it is notan 
annual bill, ending at the close of twelve months, but a system fastened 
for years upon the people.“ 

You have determined upon a measure and you are impatient of de- 
bate. A powerful minority are asking for freedom, freedom of debate. 
Who are these representatives of the people? There are two great 
parties in this land; these are their representatives. You have elected 
your President by a minority of the people of this country. If you 

ve a majority upon this floor, it is at best a small majority. There- 
fore, it is to this vast body of American Representatives upon this 
floor that you are declaring you mean to suspend the operation of 
this rule with reference to debate in Committee of the Whole on the 
most important question to which it can have application—to prevent 
> Seg and report this measure to the House at 12 o’clock on Wednes- 

y next. 

Mr. Chairman, public opinion in this country isa matter to which 
we all defer. There is not a crowned head in Europe, there is not a 
diplomate, there is not a legislative assembly, which does not study the 
public thought. It progressessometimes more rapidly than we do. It 
may err at times. How important, sir, it is that that public opinion, 
if it is to dominate, whether it is founded on partiality or on preju- 


dice, shall be enlightened by debate, in the press, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and in the Senate, under those rules designed to promote 
and facilitate thorough consideration for centuries. 


This bill involves, sir, great questions, great policies. It is vast in 
its details. I will not undertake at this time, nor perhaps would it 
be proper for me, to enter into the various phases of this conflict on this 
question. I need not call attention to its importance, I do regret, 
Mr. Speaker, that the majority of the Committee on Rules have thought 
fit to take this departure and apply it at this particular place. It may 
cy 2 Why, you scarcely occupied the four days assigned for gen- 

e 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to state a truth which will be by 
every member on this side of the House, to wit: That before the bill 
came up for consideration at all a fiat rang through the Hall that when 
taken up four days would be given to general debate and eight days to 
debate under the five-minute rule, The very announcement repressed 
debate. Many gentlemen on this side, deeply feeling the importance 
of this measure, became conscious at once that it was idle for them to 
prepare for that discussion. It was done, sir, in advance. The same 
thing has obtained in reference to the five-minute debate. This very 
dictum, coming from that side of the Hall, made by my distinguished 
friend, the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. McKINLEY], at the opening of the debate, has 
repressed debate. 

The same repression, sir, has proceeded in the five-minute debate. 
I say there has never been anything like it, in my opinion, in the his- 
tory of the country from its commencement until now in the matter of 
the consideration of a question of taxation of the American people. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 2 

Mr. Speaker, it is to me a painful situation. Let not my friend be 
mistaken in the idea that this side of the House is not disposed to take 
up time carefully. My friend from Ohio said yesterday, perhaps in 
the heat of debate, to my friend from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN], 
We are tired of your talk;’’ and we have this resolution this morn- 
ing. It is very natural, sir, for the majority to be tired of the talk of the 
minority; it is very natural for the minority to be tired of the speeches of 
the majority; but higher than minority, higher than majority, is that 


right of discussion which belongs to American Representatives when ꝛ- 


ever a question of taxation is involved; and it is a procedure, sir, I 
protest against as un-American, unwise, and in violation of parliament- 
ary procedure. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
BLOUNT] has declared that the minority is clamoring for freedom of 
debate and that the majority, by the rule which is p: this morn- 
ing, intend to stifle that earnest call of the minority for liberty of 
discussion. Mr. Speaker, this rule has no such purpose. Its purpose 
is not to stifle debate, but to direct and concentrate debate upon the 
paragraphs and the provisions of this bill; for any gentleman who has 
listened to the discussions in the last three days must be convinced 
that everything else has been debated by gentlemen upon the other side 
save and except the paragraphs under consideration. Everything else 
was talked about but the schedule actually before the Committee of 
the Whole House and on which we are called upon to vote. Farm mort- 
gages in Iowa and Kansas, trusts and “ combinatiens’’ in other 
sections of the Union, everything, I repeat, was discussed but the real 
gone that was to be determined by the Committee of the Whole. 

ouse. 

The purpose of this rule, I say, is not to limit debate or to deny the 
other side freedom of debate; but it is to deny them the right to delay 
public business by dilatory motions and by obstructive tactics, and that 
is all there is in this proposition. Why, we have already given to this 
House thirty-five hours of general debate; we have already given to 
this House fifteen hours of debate under the five-minute rule, and we 
propose to give to this House five days more of debate to consider this 
bill by paragraphs under the five-minute rule. = 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] says the like of this 
which we now propose never occurred in the American Congress before. 
Does the gentleman forget how much time has been given in the past 
to tariff bills? Why, the first tariff bill in the Forty-fourth Congress 
had but one day of consideration, and the bill in the Forty-fifth Con- 
gress was considered just six days, and not continuously. In the first 
session of the Forty-eighth Congress the tariff bill was considered just 
nine days in all, while we proposed to give you not nine days only, 
but twelve full days, and nights if you want them, for the considera- 
tion of the proposed bill. 

Mr. LANHAM. Those nine days in the Forty-cighth Congress were 
consumed in general debate alone. 

Mr. McKINLEY. In general debate. That is all you had and all 
you wanted; because the enacting clause of your bill was stricken out 
at once and stricken out ina Democratic Congress, [Applause on the 
Republican side.] Why, sir, in the first session of the Forty-eighth 
Congress your House not only limited debate, but refused any detailed 
consideration of the tariff bill that was presented by the Committee 
on Ways and Means, or of any tariff bill—denied the House the poor 
privilege of going into the Committee of the Whole. You refused to 
permit it to be considered under the five-minute rule at all. You would. 
not even permit of its reading, and shut off all debate and all amend- 
ments. Your House, a Democratic House, refused not only debate upon 
paragraphs, but all amendments. 


* 
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May 15, 


Mr. McMILLIN. Will the gentleman permit me to have read in 
this connection what the present Speaker of the House, then upon the 
floor, said against limiting general debate on that occasion? 

Mr. McKINLEY. The gentleman may print that in the RECORD. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I do not want to print it. I want it to go to the 
country, and I want it to go right here. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Ido notyield to the gentleman for that purpose. 
I have no doubt that the present Speaker of the House, when he was 
in the minority, was clamorous for more debate. I have no doubt of 
that. [Laughter. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Exactly. Why is it that debate is injurious to 
this bill if it is a proper measure? 

Mr. McKINLEY. Why, ee moment of debate indulged in on 
the other side of this House has helped this bill and made its 
the more certain and assured. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MoMuILLIN. Yes, we gave it a little help yesterday. Now let 
us help it some more, 

Mr. McKINLEY. mids 2 have mot help from Jon 53 sna 

our proceedings for the three days, seeking to y the pu 

8 have made necessary this rule which is reported here this 
morn 

Mr. MOMILLIN. I will state to the gentleman from Ohio that the 
last thing that occurred yesterday was the exposure of a false state- 
ment contained in the bill itself. 

Mr. McKINLEY. The gentleman knows better than that. 

Mr, McMILLIN, The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CAND- 
LER] called attention to it. 

Mr. McKINLEY. The gentleman knows better than that. I am 
not going to stop to discuss here whether the amendment of the gen- 
tleman Kori Massachusetts belonged a agi to ph 110 or to 
paragraph 112, but if the gentleman Tr. CMILLIN] will examine 
-those two paragraphs again he will see clearly that he was entirely 
mistaken, 

Mr. McMILLIN. I examined them again carefully last night and 
I am satisfied that I was entirely correct. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Well, the gentleman is entirely wrong, but Ido 
not care about that. But, Mr. Speaker, gentlemen upon the otherside 
are complaining that we do not give them time to consider this bill. 

Why, they would not even consider their own tariff bill in the Forty- 
eighth 3 

Mr. SP. GER. Let me ask the gentleman whether it is fair to 
say that we would not consider that bill, when the fact is that twelve 
or fifteen men on this side voted with the other side of the House to 
strike out the enacting clause. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Exactly; and among those twelve or fifteen was as 
noble a man and as true a Democrat as ever sat on that side of the House, 
Samuel J. Randall, of Pennsylvania [applause], the real, true Jeader 
of the Democratic party. Heled in that resistance to the consideration 
of abill framed by Sage committee which he believed would, if enacted 
into law, destroy the great industries of the United States. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] Now, Mr. Speaker, I demand the previous 

uestion. 
i Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I desire to ask my colleague a question. If 
I understand the object of this resolution reported from the Committee 
on Rules, it is to provide that amendments may be directed to partic- 
ular parts of the bill to which gentlemen may desire to address them- 
selves. P 

Mr. McKINLEY. Iam glad my friend asked me that question. We 

ropose to read this bill through from paragraph 111, where we stopped 
Jast night, to the end of the bill. Then we propose that every Yel of 
it shall be open to the most liberal amendment on the part of every 
member on the floor of this House, and if that is proceeded with in an 
orderly and business-like way the time assigned will be more than am- 
ple to consider and pass upon every substantial amendment. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Until Wednesday. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Is it intended that those who desire to do 
so may submit amendments and have them considered? 

Mr. McKINLEY. It is intended that amendments may be sub- 
mitted and voted upon at once—vital and substantial amendments—and 
they are to be open to debate. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman from Ohio does not mean that fully. 
He does not mean that after 12 o’clock on Wednesday any amendment 
can be offered. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Ido not mean that after 12 o’clock on Wednesday 
there shall be any amendments offered, except such as are justified 
and authorized under the rules of the House when we have come out 
of Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Nor any debate. 

Mr. McKINLEY. We propose to be governed when we come out 
of the Committee of the Whole by the rules of the House as they now 


Mr. BLOUNT. That means the previous question. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I think we ought to be allowed a few minutes 
for a discussion of this rule. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I would like to inquire of the gentle- 
man from Ohio what will be the limitation of debate, after the adop- 


tion of this resolution, on amendments in the Committtee of the Whole. 
Will it be the hour limit or the five-minute rule? 

Mr, McKINLEY. I will say to the gentleman that the limitation 
of debate will depend upon the way the other side of the 
House, in the treatment of this question, shall be willing to progress 
with the public business, and not consume time by dilatory tactics. 
So far as I am concerned, I want to say to the gentleman from G 2 
in frankness that the very p of this rule is to give an opportu- 
nity for every member of this House to offer substantial amendments 
and upon those amendments. 

Mr. T of Geo How long? 

Mr. Mi Y. Subject to the rules of the House. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. How long? 

Mr. MCKINLEY. We do not limit any time by this resolution. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Does this resolution change the rule 
about the five-minute limit? 

Mr. MoKINLEY. Undoubtedly the debate will be under the five- 
minute rule. But this does not undertake to limit the debate on 
amendments in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. But this resolution changes our entire 
system, you will observe. 

Mr. McKINLEY. It only provides that we shall go into Committee 
of the Whole, read the whole bill through 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Now, I would inquire what is the pro- 
priety or object of this formal reading of the bill? 

Mr. McKINLEY. It is not a “formal reading;“ it is a reading for 
the purpose of giving to every member of this House the contents of 
that bill from the beginning to the end, to enable him to offer amend- 


ments to any part thereof. 

Mr. BRECKIN RIDGE, of Kentucky. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question as to the construction of this resolution, as I am 
not sure that I caught its correctly. Does the resolution make 
the debate in the Committee of the Whole on amendments which may 
be offered subject to the present rules of the committee—five minutes 
on a side—or does it change that? 

Mr. McKINLEY. It does not change the existing rules so far as 
the five-minute debate in Committee of the Whole is concerned. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. It leaves the debate on such 
amendments as may be offered subject to the five-minute rule? 

Mr. McKINLEY. You will have the same right of debate as under 
the existing rules. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 
Suppose when 12 o’clock next Wednesday comes—the time when this 
bill is to be reported to ee ee ee in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole amendments to sections of ill, which you 
say you intend to give members a chance to offer; what becomes of 
those amendments if they have not been acted upon by the Committee 
of the Whole? 

Mr. McKINLEY. The gentleman need not ask me that question. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I want you to state. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I will state to the gentleman that any amend- 
ments pending at 12 o’clock on Wednesday which have not been voted 
upon 

Mr. MoMILLIN. Exactly; and your object is to make them fall. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Not at all. We give you five full days to put in 
any amendments you please, and take the will and sense of the House 
upon them, 

Mr. MCMILLIN. But if they have not been acted on at 12 o’clock 
next Wednesday they will be as if they had never been presented, will 


they not? 
Mr. McKINLEY. Exactly. 
Mr. McMILLIN. That is what I wanted to know. 


Mr. McKINLEY. The only thing to be reported back to the House 
is the bill and the amendments that may be recommended by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I desire toask another ques- 
tion as to the construction of this resolution. Amendments can be 
proposed to any part of the bill, as I understand ? 

Mr. McKINLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Now, under the rules of the 
House only two amendments can be ding at the same time, so that 
one amendment to one part of the bill and another amendment to an- 
other part of the bill would conclude the right of members to offer 
amendments until a vote was had on those amendments. Now, how 
under this rule can the committee be forced to come to a vote? 

Mr. McKINLEY. Exactly the same privilege of offering a substi- 
tute and amendments in the first and second degree would be allowed 
under this rule that is now allowed under the existing rules. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Now, if I am right—and if 
not I hope the gentleman will correct me—under this proposed rule it 
will be in the power of a majority of the committee to have two amend- 
ments offered and continue pending, and then no other amendment 
would ever be in order, so that 12 o’clock on W. might be 
reached without any amendments to the bill having been offered except 
two. 

Mr, WHEELER, of Alabama, I wish to ask the gentleman from 


1890. 


Ohio whether he will not permit one hour's debate on the cotton-tie 
mestion. The gentleman will recollect that in the Forty-seventh 
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Sahar was very fully discussed. 
Mr. McK 


EY. If we had time I would be glad to give the gen- 


tleman two hours on the cotton-tie question. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I move that this resolution 
be laid on the table. Under clause 4 of Rule XVI the motion to lay 


on the table has 

The SPEAKE 
from Kentu 

been put. 


. MCMILLIN, Mr. SPRINGER, and others demanded a division. 
Mr. McKINLEY, I call for the yeas and nays. 


58 of the previous q 


uestion. 
The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
to lay the resolution on the table. [The question hav- 


The noes seem to have it. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 110, nays 148, not 


voting 69; as follows: 
YEAS—110. 
Abbot Culberson, Tex, Lanham, 
Allen, Mich. Cummings, Lee, 
Anderson, Miss, Dargan, Lester, Ga. 
Andrew, Davidson, Lester, Va. 
es, Dibble, Lewis, 
Biggs, 88 Ind. 
un McAdoo, 
Bloun Elliott, McClammy, 
nridge, Ark, Ellis, McClellan, 
Brookshire, xy: Fithian, MoR, 5 
Brunner, Flower, Mills, 
Buchanan, Va. Forman, Montgomery, 
Bunn, 8 mr pe Tex. 
Bynum, ‘owler, o 
Cam Geissenhainer, Mutchler, 
Candler, Gibso: O’ Ferra! 
Caruth, Goodnight, O'Neil, Mass. 
8 Grimes, Outhwai 
Clarke, Hare, Owens, O 
Clements, Parrett, 
Clunie, Hayes, Peel, 
b, Haynes, Penington, 
= Henderson, N. O. Perry, 
Covert, Herbert, Pierce, 
Cowles, Holman, uinn, 
. Kilgore, y. 
NAYS—148. 
A Craig, Laidlaw, 
Aiton. Riias. Culbertson, Pa. Lansing, 
Anderson, Kans, Outcheon, Laws, 
Arnold, Dalzell, Lehlbach, 
Atkinson, Darlington, Lind, 
Atkinson, W. Va. De Haven, Lodge, 
Baker, Dingley, Mason, 
Banks, Dolliver, McComas, 
Bartine, Dorsey, McCord, 
Bayne, Dunnell, MeKenna, 
Beckwil Evans, McKinley, 
sae Bree i 
* 
Bergen’ Flood, Mont, 
Funston, Moore, N. H. 
iss, Gear, rant 4 
Boutelle, Gest, ~ Morrill, 
Bowden, Greenhal Morrow, 
Brewer, Grosvenor, 
Brosius, Hall, udd 
Browne, Va. Hansbrough, Niedringhaus, 
Bu „N. J. Harmer, ute 
Burrows, Haugen, O'Neill, Pa. 
Burton, Henderson, III. 
Butterworth, Henderson, Iowa Owen, Ind 
Caldwell ermann, Payne, 
Candler, Mass. Hill, Perkins, 
Cannon, a — 8 
Carter, kins, os 
Caswell, Kelley, uackenbush, 
3 Kennedy, nes. 
Clark, Wis. Kerr, Iowa Randall. 
or Ketcham, Ray, 
Co! ls Kinsey, Reed, Iowa 
Coms Knapp, EE sta 
Conger, Lacey, e, 
Cooper, Ohio La Follette, Rockwell, 
NOT VOTING—69. 
Alderson. 4 ~ 
ead, 8 McCarthy, 
Blanchard, oe. McCormick, 
Boatner, 8 M 8 
Boothman, Featherston, Norton, 
er, Flick, 4 
Brower, nk O'Donnell, 
Brown, J. B. Gifford, O’Neall, Ind. 
Browne, T. M. Grout, Paynter, 
Bug A Heard Payson, 
Bullock, Hemphill, Peters, 
Car! Š Hooker, Phelan, 
Carlton, Houk, Price, 
Catchings, Kerr, Pugsley, 
Ch 2 e, Robertson, 
Connell —.— Spinal, 
nne ‘agner, n 
1 r, Springer, 
So the motion was rejected. 


The following additional pairs were announced: 


Mr, J. D. TAYLOR with Mr, Crisp, for the rest of the day. 


s | 
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Mr. Payson with Mr. SPINOLA, for the rest of the day. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I was temporarily absent from the Hall w. 
my name was called; but if present I should have voted in the affirm- 
tive, ; 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The question recurred on ordering the previous question. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 111, noes 74. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. McKINLEY. This is only on ordering the previous question. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I know; but it cuts off debate, and that is just 
what we object to. + 

Mr. GROSVENOR. There is just so much time between now and 
the final vote on the bill, and you can use it up as you please, 

The yeas and nays were o — 

The question was taken; and there were —yeas 134, nays 105, not 
voting 88; as follows: 


YEAS—134. 
Cutcheon, Lehl Sanford, 
5 ich. Dena; Lind, Sawyer, 
erson, Kans. Darlington, Lodge, Scranton, 
Arnold, De Haven, Mason, Scull, 
Atkinson, Pa. Dingley, McCord, Sherman, 
Atkinson, W. Va. Dolliver, McKenna, 9 
Baker, Dorsey, McKinley, Smith, 
Banks, Dunnell, Miles, Smith, W. Va. 
Bayne, Evans, Milliken, Smyser, 
Beckwith, Finley, Moffitt, Snider, 
Belden, Flick. Moore, N. H, Spooner, 
Belknap, Flood, 1 Stephenson, 
rgen, Funston, Mo: i, Stivers, 
5 Gear, Morrow, Stockbridge, 
Rroslus Gros Mada, Taylor, E. B. 
us, venor, udd, ylor, 
Brower, Hall, Niedringhaus, Taylor, Il. 
Buchanan, N. J. Hansbrough, Nute, Thomas, 
Burrows, a ea O'Neill, Pa. Townsend, Colo, 
Burton, Hen n, II. Osborne, Vandever, 
Caldwe Henderson, Iowa Owen, Ind. Van Schaick, 
— pyes, Wea 
8 Ho or x Walker, Mom. 
Casw ey, allace, 
Cheadl Kennedy, Quackenbush, Wallace, N. X. 
Clark, Kerr, Iowa Rain ler, 
ell, Ketcham, Ran 
Coleman, Kinsey, Ray, Ohio 
Comstock, . Reed, Iowa Wilson, Wash. 
Conger, y. Reyb yiga, 
py at Ohio La Follette, Rockwell, Yardley. 
8 Laidlaw, Rowell, 
Culbertson, Pa. Laws, Russell, 
NAYS—16. 
Abbott, Cowles, Lanham, Robertso: 
Anderson, Miss, Crain, Lee, Rogers, * 
Barwig, Culberson, Tex. Lester, Ga. Rowland, 
Biggs, Cum min; Lester, Va. aves 
Bland, 9 Maish, vely, 
Blount. Dibble, Martin, Ind. Skinner, 
Boatner, Dockery, MeAdoo, Springer, 
Ark. Dunphy, A Stewart, Ga. 
Brickner, McClellan, Stewart, Tex. — 
er, MeMillin, Stump, 
Bole ba Mil Tillman, 
u ower, s, 
Bunn, Forman, Montgomery, Tracey, 
Bynum, Forney, Moore, Tex. Tucker, 
Campbell 'owler, Morgan, Turner, Ga, Š 
Candler, Ga. x Mutchler, Turpin, 
Carlton, Gibson, O'Ferrall Venable, 
Goodnight, O'Neil, Mass, Wheeler, Ala. 
Chipman, Grimes, wens, Ohio bk cena 
cy, Hare, 
Clarke, Ala. Hatch, Paynter, Wil 
Clements, Hayes, Penington, Willeo: 
Clunie, ynes, erry, n, Mo, 
Cobb, Henderson, N.C. Pierce, Wilson, W. Va. 
Cooper, Ind, erbert, Quinn, 
y Holman, Reilly, 
Covert, gore, 
. NOT VOTING—88. 
Alderson, e Lawler, 
Allen, Miss. Davidson, Lewis, Spinola, 
Andrew, De Lano, Magner, * 
Bankhead, Edmunds, Mansur, Ste Vt. 
Barnes, Enloe, Martin, Tex, Stock: 
„ — E >> peewee 
> mas, ne, Mo. 
Bliss Featherston, McCormick, Sweney, 
Boothman, Fitch, ‘cCreary, Taylor, J. D. 
Boutelle, Frank. Norton, Taylor, Tenn, 
Bowden, Gifford, Thompson, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Greenhalge, O'Donnell. Townsend, Pa. 
hire, rout, O’ Neall, In Turner, Kans, 
Brown, J. B. er, Outhwaite, Turner, N. Y. 
Browne, T. M. Heard, son, Walker, Mo. 
Browne. Va. Hemphill, Peel, W. . 
Buckalew, Hermann, Peters, Watson, 
Butterworth, Hooker, Phelan, Whi e, 
Carlisle. cen ice, Wiley, 
Catchings, Kerr, Pugsley, W In. 
Cheatham, e, Rife, Wilson, Ky. 
Connell, Lansing, R oder. 
So the previous eee. was ordered. j 
The following additional pairs were announced until further notices 


Mr, BROWNE, of Virginia, with Mr. EDMUNDS. 
Mr. STOCKDALE with Mr. BUTTERWORTH. 
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Mr. GREENHALGE with Mr. ANDREW. 

Mr. LANSING with Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi, for the rest of this day. 

Mr. HERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to have my name recorded. 

TheSPEAKER. Was the gentleman in his seat listening for his 
name when it should have been called? 
- Mr. HERMANN. I was not in my seat, but inside of the Hall, and 
did not hear my name called. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman has not brought 
himself within the rale. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The question recurred on the adoption of the resolution reported from 
the Committee on Rules. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 96, 
noes 71. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 129, nays 95, not vot- 
ing 103; as follows: 


YEAS—129, 

5, Comstock, Kinsey,. Rowell, 
Allen, Mich. Conger, Knapp, Sanford, 
Anderson, Kans. Cooper, Ohio Lacey, Sawyer, 
Arnold, MA Laws, Scranton, 
Atkinson, Pa. Culbertson, Pa. Lehlbach, . 
Atkinson, W. Vo. Daizell, Lind, Sher 
Baker, De Haven, McComas, Smith, Il. 
Banks, Dingley, McCord, Smith, W. Va. 
Bartine, Dolliver, McKenna, Smyser, 
Bayne, Dunnell, McKinley, Snider, 

Beck with, Evans, Miles, Spooner, 
Belden, Ewart, Moffitt, Stephenson, 
Belknap, Finley, oore, N. H. ivers, 
Bergen, Flick, Maey Stockbridge, 
Bingham, A Morrill, Taylor, E. B. 
B Funston, Morrow, Taylor, III. 
Boutelle, Gear, Morse, AAR, Tenn, 
Bowden, Mud 
Brewer, Grosvenor, Niedringhaus, TONGAN Colo, 
ius, Hall, O'Neill, Pa. Vandever, 
wor, Hansbrough, Osborne, Waddill, 
N. J. Harmer, Payne, ade, 
Burrows, am, Doin Perkins, Walker, Mass. 
Burto: ; Henderson, III. Pickler, Wallace, Mass.“ 
Caldwe' Henderson, Iowa Post Wallace, N. X. 
Candler, Mass. Hermann, Quackenbush, Wheeler, Mich. 
Cannon, Hill, ines, Wickham, 
Carter, Hitt Randall, Williams, Ohio 
Caswell, Hopkins, A W t, 
Che: Kelley, Reed, Iowa Y: y. 
Clark, Wis. Kennedy, Reyburn, 
yn al i Kerr, lowa ©, 
eman, Ketcham, Rockwell 
NAYS—%. 
Abbott, Covert, Holman, Penington, 
Anderson, Miss, in, erry, 
Barnes, Culberson, Tex. Š Pierce, 
Barwig, Cummings, Lester, Ga, Quinn, 
Bi f r, Va. Reilly, 
Blan Davidson, Lewis, a 
Bloun Dibble, Maish, Rogers, 
Boatner, Dock Martin, Ind, Rusk, 
Breckinridge, Ark, Dunphy, McAdoo, Sayers, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Elli McClammy, Shively, 
Brickner, Ellis, McClellan, Skinner, 
Brookshire, Fitch, MeMillin, Stewart, Ga. 
Bullock, Flower, MoRae, Stewart, Tex, 
Campbell, Forman, Mills, Stump, 
Carlton, Forney, Montgomery, Tillman, 
Caru! Fowler, Moore, Tex. Tracey, 
Chipman, issenhainer, organ, Turner, Ga. 
Clancy, Gibson, O'Ferrall, Turpin, 
Clarke, Ala. Goodnight, O'Neil, Mass. Wheeler, Ala, 
Clements, Hare, Outhwaite, Wilkinson, 
Clunie, Hatch, Owens, Ohio Willcox, 
Haynes, Parrett, Williams, III. 
Cooper, Ind. Henderson, N.C. Paynter, Wilson, Mo. 
Cothran, Herbert, Peel, 
NOT VOTING—103, 
Alderson, Edmunds, Mason, Stockdale, 
Allen, Miss. Enloe, 2 Stone, Ky. 
Andrew, Farquhar, MeCormick, Stone, Mo. 
Bankhead, Featherston, McCreary, Struble, 
Blanchard, Fithian, Milliken, Sweney, 
Boot!:man, Frank, Mutchler, Tarsney, 
Brown, J. B. Gifford, Norton, Taylor, J. D. 
Browne, T. M. Greenhalge, Nute, Thompson, 
Browne, Va. Grimes, Oates, Townsend, Pa. 
Brunner, Grout, O'Donnell, Tucker, 
Buchanan, Va. Hayes, O'Neall, Turner, Kans, 
Buckalew, Heard, Owen, Ind. Turner, N. X. 
Bunn, Hemphill, Payson, Van ick, 
Butterworth, Hooker, rs, Venable, 
Bynum, Houk Phelan, Walker, Mo. 
Candler, Ga: Kerr, Pa. Price, Washington, 
Carlisle, ety Na ley, Watson, 
Catchings, La Folletto, Robertson, Whiting, 
Cheatham, Laidlaw, Rowland, Whitthorne, 
Connell, Lane, Russell. Ixe, 
les, Lansing. Seney. Wiley, 
ae Lawler, Simonds, Wilson, Ky. 
eee Magne cree Wilson! W.. 
‘agner, ipringer, n, W. Va. 
De Tana; $ sur, Stahl Yoder. 
Martin, Tex. Stewart, Vt. 


So aha rootin was passed. 


The oming. additional pairs were announced: 

For the rest of this day: 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania, with Mr. CATCHINGS. 
Mr. NUTE with Mr. KILGORE. 

On this vote: 

Mr. STEWART, of Vermont, with Mr. Frrutan, 

Mr. DARLINGTON with Mr. LAWLER. 

Mr. Lopce with Mr. MCCARTHY. 

Mr. Dorsry with Mr. SPRINGER. 


COMMITTEES OF CONFERENCE, 


The SPEAKER. Before announcing the vote the Chair will report 
the following appointments on committees of conference : 

On the bill (S. 389) granting pensions to soldiers and sailors who are 
incapaciated for the performance of labor and providing for pensions to 
widows and minor children and dependent children, Mr. MORRILL, 
Mr. SAWYER, and Mr, YODER. 

On the bill (S. 977) for the erection of a public building at New Lon- 
don, Conn., Mr. MILLIKEN, Mr. LEHLBACH, and Mr. LEWIS. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. HOOKER, indefinitely, on account of important business. 
To Mr. PETERS) indefinitely, on account of sickness. 
To Mr. ENLOF, for this day, on account of sickness. 
The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, announced 
co the Senate had passed without amendment bills of the following 
titles: 

A bill (H. R. 380) to amend an act entitled An act to authorize the 
Cairo and Tennessee River Railroad Company to construct bridges 
15 the Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers,“ approved January 8, 


i ween (H. R. 753) authorizing and directing the sale of certain prop- 
erty belonging to the United States, situate in Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 

A bill (H. R. 5729) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Oconee River, in the State of Georgia; and 

A bill (H. R. 7993) to amend section 4 of An act to authorize the 
county of Laurens, in the State of Georgia, toconstruct a bridge across 
the Oconee River at or near Dublin, in said county and State,“ approved 
June 18, 1888. 

The message also announced that the Senate had with an 
amendment in which concurrence was wi ri the bill (H. R. 6034) 
for the relief of Mary Alice White 

The message further announced that t the Senate had passed with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 740) for the erection of a public building at 
York, Pa., asked a conference with the House on the billand amend- 
ments, and had appointed Mr. Quay, Mr. Spooner, and Mr, Pasco as 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the Senate had bills and 
a joint resolution of the following titles; in which concurrence of the 
House was requested: 

A bill (8. oe for the relief of Samuel Tate; 

A bill (S. 170) to refund ill internal-revenue tax collected of the 
late Alexander W. Baldwin as United States district judge for the dis- 
trict of Nevada; 

A bill (8. 471) for the relief of the Norfolk County Ferry Committee; 

A bill (S. 557) for the relief of H. J. Chene 

A bill (S. 671) for the relief of Daniel B. ashburn; 
ee A 25 (S. 1193) for the relief of the heir or heirs of John Howard 

A N bill (S. 1506) granting relief to Samuel D. Harper; 

A bill (S. 1666) for for the relief of the legal representatives of John H. 
Jones and Thomas D. Harris; 

A bill (S. 1696) for the relief of Asher W. Foster; 

A bill (S. 2086) to correct the military record of John Hinsmann, 
late of Company G, Eleventh Regiment Kentucky Cavalry; 

A bill (S. 2700) for the relief of the legal eee of Albert 
Blaisdell, deceased; 

A bill’ (8. 3261) for the relief of Maj. G. C. Goodloe, paymaster of 
the United States Marine Corps; 

A bill (S. 3282) to provide for the purchase of a site and the erection 
of a public building thereon at Rock Island, in the State of Illinois; 

A bill (S. 3314) gradting right o” way to the Red Lake and Western 
Railway and Navigation Company across Red Lake reservation, in 
Minnesota, and granting said company the right to take lands for 
terminal, railroad, and warehouse pu 

A bill (8. 3418) in relation to the pay of Rear-Admiral James E. 
Jouett, retired; 

A bill (S. 3479) to provide for the issuing and recording of commis- 
sions in the Department of the Treasury; 

A bill (S. 3821) authorizing the registration of census mail matter; 


and 
Joint resolution (S. R. 82) concerning the publication of the United 
States map for the use of Congress. 
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The message further announced that the Senate had to the 
rt of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1221) grant- 
ing a pension to Helen Plunkett. 
QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 


Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of privilege. 
On page 4851 of the RECORD, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
WASHINGTON] yesterday, after indulging in some criticism of my ac- 
tion, said that I was on the other side.“ Right there I said *‘ Be- 
cause it is the right side.“ Afterwards, in the evening, he put this in 
the Reconp—— 

Mr. RICHARDSON. - I would call the attention of the gentleman 
from Iowa to the fact that my colleague [Mr. WASHINGTON] is not in 
his seat. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. All I wish to correct is that afterwards he 
added: 

In furtherance of all their high-tariff and high-tax schemes. 

That was not said on the floor, but was interpolated in the remarks 
afterwards. It puts me in the attitude of indorsing something that I 
did not indorse. 


ADDITIONAL REPORTER OF DEBATES. 


_Mr.SPOONER. Mr. Speaker, I presenta privileged report from the 
mittee on Accounts. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


the er be, and he hereby is, authorized to appoint an ad- 
aitional Oficial aoe of the — 7 ae in office u otherwise 
ordered b House or the Speak present Congress, with a 
asthe rate ot $0,000 E anma rar to be paid out OF tho contingent fu — of 

the House until other provision for the payment of 


The SPEAKER. The een is on the adoption of the 5 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope there will be some explanation made as to 
the necessity for this action. 

Mr. SPOONER. The necessity for the adoption of the resolution is 
caused by the sickness of Mr. McEthone, the chief of the Official Corps 
of Reporters, who has been e y illness from performing his 
duties, and the business of the is such as to require more force 
than is left during the absence of Mr. MeElhone. The appointment 
is in the nature of a temporary one, somewhat dependent upon the 
question of Mr. MeElhone's future condition, and that is impossible to 
foresee at this time. Therefore the resolution proposes to leave to the 
Speaker and the House the opportunity to say in the future when the 

under this resolution shall be dispensed with. I ask for the 
passage of the resolution. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. SPOONER moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


TARIFF BILL. 


The SPEAKER. Under the resolution adopted just now, the House 

to resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 

state of the Union for the consideration, under the resolution, of the 
bill H. R. 9416. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, Mr. GROSVENOR in the chair. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Before going on with the consideration of the 
bill under the new rule, I ask unanimous consent that the rule be re- 

ported, in order that we may have its provisions before us. 

Lerne resolution was read by the Clerk. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McoMILLIN. I wish to know, as the rule seems to be a little 
indefinite on that point, whether under this rule an amendment will 
be in order on any part of the bill at any time, or whether it will have 
to be considered by sections, and amendments shall be in order only 
to the section when reached ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think it will be found, Mr. Chairman, that under 
the resolution the whole of the remainder of the bill has to be first 
read. 


Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say, as a member of 
the Committee on Rules reporting the rule, that our interpretation of 
the rule is this: That the bill must be read now, beginning at para- 
graph 111, to its conclusion. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I understand. 

Mr. McKINLEY. And then, at the close of the reading, any gen- 
tleman can offer an amendment to any paragraph of the bill from par- 
Seraph 111 to the conclusion, anywhere, and at any time that he may 


sag FUCKER. Up to next Wednesday? 

Mr. McKINLEY. Up to next Wednesday. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Ts the gentleman’s construc- 
tion correct as to the last part? I tried to catch the reading. 

The CHAIRMAN. The understanding of the Chair conforms to the 
statement of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MOKINLEY], that in the 
first place the bill will be read through without interruption. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Now, if the Chair will read : 
the second part, as to amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the resolution reads: 

That said bill shall be read through, commencing with paragraph III, and 
shall then from ne FS to day be open to amendment upon any part thereof fol- 

lowing paragraph 

In other words, the whole bill after paragraph 110 is open for amend- 
ment at any time after the of the bill. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill, beginning with paragraph 111. 

During the reading the following proceedings took place: 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. There is 
no quorum present, and I make the point that the reading of this im- 
portant bill can not proceed further in the absence of a quoram. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make the point that there 
is not present a quorum of the Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. HATCH, Ido. 

The CHAIRMAN (atter counting). There are 107 members present. 

Mr. HATCH. I hope the Chair will admonish the members on the 
other side of the House to remain in their seats during the reading of 
the bill. [Laughter. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee rose informally; when a message from the Senate, by 
Mr. McCook, its Secretary, announced that the Senate had adopted the 
following: 

Ordered, Secretary be Hi f Representa- 
tives to chara to tits Senate the bn T ETETA f 5 e 

The message also announced that the Senate insisted upon its amend- 
ment to the bill (H. R. 4863) granting a pension to John Carter, agreed 
to the conference requested by the House, and had appointed as con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate Mr. PADDOCK, Mr. SAWYER, and Mr. 
FAULKNER. 

Mr. McKINLEY. The hour at which the House takes a 3 5 
o’clock, has arrived; but as there is very little of the bill 
be read, I ask unanimous consent that the reading be completed, de} 
then I shall immediately move that the committee rise. 

Mr.SPRINGER. Ask unanimous consent that it be considered as 
read. 

Mr. McMILLIN. So far as I am concerned I have no objection to 
that, but the committee can not change the order of the House. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The reading had better be completed. It will not 
take long. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the reading of the 
bill be completed. 

The CHAIRMAN. It will take about five minutes. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The Clerk resumed and completed the of the bill. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. GROSVENOR, from the Committee of the reported 
that they had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce 
the revenue and equalize duties on imports and had come to no reso- 
lution thereon. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I move that the House now take a recess until 
8 o’clock this evening; the evening session to be for the consideration 
of pension business, 

Mr. SPRINGER. No motion is necessary. The House has already 
made an order to that effect. 

The SPEAKER. Unanimous consent having been given to extend 
2e vey session beyond 5 o’clock, the Chair thinks the motion may as 
we put. 

The . of Mr. McKINLEY was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER announced that Mr. PERKINS would preside as 
Speaker pro tempore at the evening session. 

The House then (at 5 o’¢lock and 10 minutes p. m.) took a recess 
until 8 o'clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House reassembled at 8 o clock, p. m., 
Mr. PERKINS in the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MORRILL. I move that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole for the consideration of bills on the Private Calendar 
under the special order for Friday evening. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan, in the chair. * 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
under the special order for the consideration of private pension bills, 
pois for the removal of political disabilities, and bills eee 
of desertion. 


f 
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WILLIAM H. CHAPMAN. 


The first business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 7577) 
granting a pension to William H. Chapman. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


month from and after the passage of 
The report (by Mr, HENDERSON, of North Carolina) was read, as fol- 
lows: 
The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 7577) grant- 
ing a pension to William H. Chapman, have considered the same and report: 
claimant was a sergeant in Ca Cariton's (su uently Black's) com- 
y of Georgia militia, Florida Indian war, and served from February 18, 
1888 to May 15, 1836, He declares that by reason of exposure in said service he 
contracted rheumatism, and he filed an ninae for pension on account of 
said disability, but owing to the length of time that had elapsed since said sery- 
ice he was unable to secure sufficient evidence to meet the requirements of the 
Pension Bureau, and the-claim was rejected July 27, 1889. 
John G, Christian testifies that he served with the claimant in the Florida 
war, and knows that he contracted rheumatism while in said service. 
witnesses swear that Lag” Ar h been acquainted with the claimant from 
thirty to fifty years, and know that he has been complaining of rheumatism 


during that time. 

The claimant is eighty years old, badly disabled by rheumatism, and poor. 
His excellent character is shown by the testimony of prominent people who 
have known him for years. x 

' There are many precedents for the allowance of pensions to the aged and de- 
pendent survivors of the old Indian wars, and your committee therefore recom- 


mend the passage of the bill. $ 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House, with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 
= JOEL HAGLER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 7952) 
to increase the pension of Joel Hogler, of Henry County, Tennessee. 
The bill was read, as follows: . 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, di- 
rected to place the name ot Joel Hogler, of Henry County, Tennessee, on the 
Fee at the rate of $50 per month, in lieu of the pension now ved 
y 8 
The report (by Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina) was read, as 
follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 7952) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Joel Hagler, have considered the same, and re- 


rt: 
The claimant served in James Gray’s Company, Tennessee Militia, 
war of 1812, from November 13, 1814, to May 18, 1815.. He is now a pensioner 
under the war of 1812 service-pension act of February 14, 1871, at $8 per month. 
itions Congress to increase his pension to $50 per month, de- 


hat- 
to support him in 
fort. 


Hon. J. D. C. Atkins, ex-Governor J, D. Porter, and other prominent citizens of 
Tennessee, ce: that they have read the igh E= statement of the claimant 
and believe it to be true in every icular, ey have known the claimant 
for over fifty years,and commend him as a worthy and honorable citizen. 

George W. Upchurch and J. L. Hicks, men of good standing for respectability 
and credibility, swear that the claimant is very old, infirm, nearly blind, and 


ever except 


In view of the facts above stated, your committee recommend the of 
the bill, amended, however, as follows ; striking out the word in the 
fifth line, and g in lieu thereof the word“ 


The bill should be further amended so as toshow the claimant's surname to 
be Hagler instead of Hogler. 


The amendments recommended by the committee in the concluding 


paragraph of the report were read, and agreed to. 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported tothe House with 


the recommendation that it do pass. 
JOHANNA SHELD, 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 7514) 
granting a pension to Johanna Sheld. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


thorized and directed to place upon the pension-roll the name of Johanna 
Sheld, widow of John Sheld, latea sergeant in Company G, nited States 
m the date of the pas- 


Infantry, and to allow her a pension at $12 per month 
sage of this act, 


The report (by Mr. BARWIG) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 7514) grant- 
ing a nsion to Johanna Sheld, have considered the same, and beg leave to 
submit the following report: 

The claimant’s late husband, John Sheld, enlisted July 12, 1848, in Company 
G, First United States Infantry, and was discharged July 11, 1853, by reason of 
iration of term of service. 

in enlisted June 1, 1883, in the same organization, and was W 


April 1, 1 by re-enlistment at Fort Chadbourne, Texas, a first sergeant. e 
re-enlisted in the same o ization April 1, 1860, and was appointed quarter- 
t. He was disc! at West Point N. Y., October 17, 1861, upon 


master sergean 
his own e he being at time a paroled prisoner and unable to do 


duty in the 
The prisoner-of-war records show him paroled at Saluria, Tex., April 26,1861, 
but the date of capture is not given. The soldier subsequently rendered serv- 
echoes a teamster in the Quartermaster’s Department during the war of the re- 
on. 
The claimant made application to the Pension Bureau for a pension, declar- 
ied disease contracted in th: 


ing that her said husband died December 19,1867, of in the 
service and line of duty. The evidence presented in support of her application 
contains a history of contracted by the soldier during the term of his 


ry 
second eng mere beginning in 1855, which disease developed into bronchitis 
and lung disease, which he died December 19, 1867, as noted above. 


The claim was rejected by the Pension Bureau, however, upon the 
that there is no law giving ttle to pension the disease from en coer died 
having been contracted prior to 4, 1861, and not while engaged in any 


recognized war. 
The claimant still remains the soldier's widow, and it appears from the — 
2 Te of curvature of the spine she is unable to work to maintain 
erse 


Your committee are of the opinion that the case is one of merit, and they 
therefore report the bill back recommending its passage. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

SARAH DABNEY. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
for increasing the pension of Sarah Dabney, a Revolu 
sioner. 

The bill was read, as follows: s 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, su- 
thorized and directed to increase the pension of Sarah Daun widowof John 


R. 5777) 
pen- 


The report (by Mr. PARRETT) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 5777) grante 
ing an increase of pension to Sarah Dabney, have considered the same and re- 


port: 

The beneficiary under the bill is now a pensioner under the 8 law at 
= pers month on account of the Revolutionary warservice of her husband, 

ohn Q. Dabney. 

She prays that her pension be increased to $30 per month because her present 
pension is too small to afford her a comfortable support and other pensioners 
of the small class to which she belongs have been ted the increase. 

Henry Digby, a citizen of perf ke County, Illinois, testifies to a long ac- 
quaintance with the claimant, and that she is past ninety years old, with no prop- 
erty or income of any kind except her pension; also, that as she n constant 
care and nursing her present pension is whoily inadequate to her needs, and 
she has no friends or relatives able to assist her. 

The testimony of Mr. y is fully corroborated by the sworn statements of 
William Bright and James ith. 

Your committee are of the opinion that the amens Pe da for should be granted, 
and the passage of the bill is therefore recommended. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 

mendation that it do pass. 
BYRON R. M'INTYRE. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6905) 
granting a pension to Byron R. McIntyre. 

Mr. LAWS. Iam directed by the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
to request that this bill be recommitted. 

ate CHAIRMAN. In the absence of objection, that order will be 
made, 

There was no objection. 

JAMES O'DONNELL. i 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 7586) 
granting a pension to James O'Donnell. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 


thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the ions ahd 
pension laws, thename of 3 2 


limitations of the 
E, Twenty-first Regiment of Maine Infantry. 


The report (by Mr. Laws) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 

9 a pension to James O'Donnell, submit the following report: 
mant enlisted as a private, Seng Erg ‘Twenty-first Maine infantry, Sep- 

tember 10, 1862, and was discha ugust 25, 1863, Filed claim for pension 
June 30, 1880, alleging disease of heart contracted at East New York, June 
1863. Claim was rejected for the reason that there is no record of disease 
the heart or any ility likely to cause it. No ry testimony has 
been filed to establish the esas Fea petitioner testifies that he can not furnish 
Zon 3 testimony. He was in hospital at Baton Rouge about thirty 

ys, of fever. 

Examining op pa Saber egg in 1865 says, ‘Treated him for heart disease.“ 
Dr. Belknopp, of nt 
in 1879. Testimony of acquaintances is to 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass, 
GEORGE W. PADGETT. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 218) grant 
ing a pension to George W. Padgett. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc,, That the of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place the name of George W. Pad t, late a private in 
Company B. Fifteenth Regiment of Illinois Cavalry, on pension-rol!, sub- 
ject — tna limitations of the pension laws and pay him a pension of 812 per 
mon 

The report (by Mr. LAws) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the 5 (S. 218) 
granting a pension to George W. Padget, adopt the report of Senate ttee 
on P ions, as follows: 

**Claimantenlisted in Company H, First Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, July 8, 1861, 
and was mustered out with company August 25,1864. War Records show him 


1890. 
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cn red near Corinth January 3 Jed Jan nd = 
captur atBenton Barracks, Mo., Jan 1403. The — Be of the 
partment further show that he was sick in 5 . — 1861. 

“The claim was rej February 8, 188d, on the ground that there is no rec- 
ordof the 22883 rheumatism, and no evidence whatever to show the existence 
of the same in the service, or after discharge, until 1874; and claimantexpresses 
his inability to furnish such evidence. 

In his or sacar ag filed March 28, 1884, claimant states that he has been se- 
verely ed with inflammatory rheumatism since 1874, and that the said 
rheumatism was 3 in the service, from exposure incident to army life. 

In affidavit, filed May 29, 1884, claimant states that he was a stout and rugged 
if rte enlisted into the service, and that his disability was brought on 
“In Afidavit filed January 16,]886, claimant states that he is unable to furnish 
any further proof as to the — of his disability while in the service. 

In a letter dated March 25 , 1884, claimant states that his regiment had a 
deal of hard service in Missouri : that they were often without dry blan ae 
that he was not in the hospital while sick, but was relieved from duty for two 
or three weeks; that he is now wholly disabled for labor, and has a wife, one 
boy, and three little girls dependent upon him; that he was among the first to 
answer his country’s call for soldiers, and now, in his affliction, he appeals to 
the Government for help, 

In affidavit, filed March 19, 1884, William-T. Sloan, of Nebraska City, Nebr., 
testifies that he isa county commissioner; thut he has 1 been acquainted with 
claimant for many years, and 2 he has been during all that time afflicted 
with inflammatory rheumatism so that he has been soe to do but little work. 

“In affidavit filed March 19, 184, William E. Hill, of . a City, eo 
testifies that he has been acquainted with claimant during the 
that claimant was employed by him from November 8 Hed to . 2, 1876, Wand 
that during that time claimant was frequent] cnn pef th rheumatism tosuch 
an extent as to e him for manual 

In affidavit filed April 19, 1884, De Forest R Rolfe, of Nebraska City, Nebr., 
testifies that he has been acq uainted with claimant d ng the past twelve years; 
that claimant tvas in rege employ of his firm from October, 1879, to August, 1882, 
and that during all that time he was afflicted with chronic inflammatory rheuma- 


tism. 
In affidavit filed April 19, 1884, Henry F. Cady, of Nebraska City, Nebr., tes- 


tilles that he has been acquain! ainted with claimant quring ie past ten years; that 

claimant was in his employ from August, 1877, to Oc T, 1879, and that claim- 

aa baton euer with nic rheumatism to such an extent as to be unable ta 
o mu 


labor. 

“In affidavit filed April 19, 1884, Dr. Daniel W. Hanun of Nebraska City, 
ae thet daria besa „ F 
teen yea an uring the ten years e m personally cog- 
nisant of the fact that the said clainiant has been afflicted with chronic inflam- 
matory rheumatism, and has been unable to do 5 or to transact any 
business during most of that time. 

In the certificate of examination made by the board of United States sur- 
geons at Nebraska City, Nebr., claimant is given a second-grade rating. 

“Tt is shown by the records that claimant wassick while in the 8 and 
a is testimony from credible citizens of Nebraska showing the continuance 

of inflammatory rheumatism 1 the Brash. porwr dn portion of the time since his 

is 


from the service. He has 5 to furnish testi- 
mony showing the o of his disability in the service,and he is now given 
a second-grade rating for inflammatory rheumatism. The ¢ claim seems to be a 


8 one, and your committee therefore recommend the passage of the 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass, 


SANFORD A. PINYAN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1271) 
for the relief of Sanford A. Pinyan. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, ane he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to enter upon the muster. rolls of the War Department the name 
of Sanford A. pi beni formerly a member of 88 y A, First t 
Georgia Infantry Volunteers, and that the said records shall show in a Proper | 5, 
8 he was regularly mustered in aud mustered out of the ted 

ice, 


The report (by Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio) was read, as follows: 
The Committee on 5 5 


ya ever mustered into Company A, First Geo 

e records do show that said 
hits enrolled August 31, 1864, 
which 5 D 
and third Ohio Volunteers, and the records show that said D.C. Howard 
thorized to recruit loyal Georgians for the United States service for the term of 
three years or during the war.” And there is an affidavit of said D. C. Howard 
which states that said Sanford A. Pinyan: 

“Is the identical ee who 3 as a private in Company A, First ae 
ment of Georgia Volunteers; thatabout October 4, 1864, while en ged in throw- 
ing up earth-works, he received a severe ro or rupture in side; on account 
of which he was disch: November 4, 1 

Also the affidavit of said Sanford A. Pieces: stating that he was enrolled in 
Company A, First Georgia Volunteers, Be ey and was in active service a 
November 4. 1864, when he was discharged fo: r disability. The War Departmen 
corrects the record with the following 8 

“There is no record of enrollment, muster-in, or service of this man. He was 
discharged November 4, 1864, at Marietta, Ga., by reason of disability—nature 
and origin unknown.” 

Your committee is of the onea. that when the War Department admits the 
discharge of the soldier for rye d it follows as a natural sequence that he 
must have been enlisted and mustered into service, which is supported by 
the affidavit of D. C. Howard. The War Department admits his 8 
consequently the committee is of the opinion that the record should show in 
proper the bil, that he was mustered into the service, and recommend the pas- 
sage k, 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 
JAY MARVIN, 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 7914) 
ting a pension to Jay Marvin. 
en bill was read, as follows: 


tt enacted, eto. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
etn and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 


limitations of the laws, the name of Jay Marvin, late of Company D, 
First Regiment of United States Lancers, Michigan Cavalry. 


en report (by Mr. Laws) was read, as follows: 


3 on rp Pensions, to whom was referred —.— bill (H. R. 
raid D) granting a pension to Jay Marvin, 1 the rn 
t enlisted December 1861, and was d 19, 1852 Filed 
5 for pension February 28, 1835, allegi: as basis of claim measles and rheu- 
matism, leaving him without use of lower limbs. 
Claim was rejected April 10, 1886, for reason that there is no satisfactory ri 
dence that t contracted any disability in the United States 
Claimant has no hospital record; testifies that he can not give the names of any 
bate his Nang ah as they paid no attention to his wants; that about the Ist of eae 
he was taken sick of measles and was removed to St. arate —— 
Bestes h., ad that he remained in hospital two or thee weeks; that after 
he returned to — he caught cold and bad an attack of rheumatism, which 
continued to date o March 19, 1852, but that he was not treated by 
ental surgeons, but was excused from auy u till 5 Claimant says 
he can not give name of first physician who 
Francis W. Wornen, orderly sergeant of nme ye company, es that 
Marvin was taken sick of measles and removed to St. Mary's II ospitat — 
after his return he (Marvin) took cold and had an attack of rheuma 
continued till his discharge and that he did no duty after taken sick. W. A. M. 
Ryan, a comrade and bunk-mate, testifies substantially to the same facts, as 
does also Mason L, Alexander. aas erz W. Alexander testifies to personal ac- 
quaintance with claimant from date of dischage till 1864, and that mantwas 
unable to work and was confined to his house with rheumatism. There is 
much similar testimony and sufficient as to present condition to show that 
claimant is now entirely helpless and has to be moved about in a chair. 
In view of all the testimony your committee are of opinion that the case isa 
very just one and that claimant is entitled to the relief asked, and accordingly 
recommend the passage of the bill. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


DAVID ROSE. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 7588) 
ting a to David Rose. 


* bill was read, as follows: 


it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior — and he is hereby, au- 
Marima and directed to place on the eae ia subject to the provisions and 
5 of the pension laws, the name of David f late of Company B, 
Fifty-fourth Regiment of New York Infantry. 

The report (by Mr. LAws) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was e. Sri bill (H. R. 7538) 
granting a pension to David Rose, submit the followin, 

Applicant enlisted October 1, 1863, and was honorab By April 1. 
1866. He filed application fora Lager January 7, 1880, alleging rheumatism an 
piles. ss was rejected August 83 the ground that there was 
no reco Department of . rheumatism and 1 and oe 
acknowledged inability to furnish testimony showing origin of same in serviee 
and line of duty. Claimant alleges that he was 5 sick at Folly Island, South 
Carolina, about the Jast of 1864 or the first of 1865 with feverand diarrhea, w! 
left him with a severe case of piles and rheumatism. Prior soundness is abun- 
—— proven. Adjutant-General's records furnish no evidence of alleged dis- 
abili Regimental hospital records not filed. 

"Applicant testifies to 3 been in the regimental N at Folly Island 
a —— 72 ao but that he “ was on the sick-list for a good while and could dono 

Pee late assistant n — the Fifty-fourth New York 
reated t for rheuma- 


been severe 
Army, and 
fo of the time. Dr. C 


standing; that 
sd him for rheumatism in his left arm and shoulder, w was 
alan severe and incapacitated him for the performance of manual labor. 


Io pase: 
The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


DOLLY BLAZER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5050) 
granting a pension to Dolly Blazer. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit etc., That the Secretary of the Interier be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and to place on the pension-roll, subject to the proves 
limitations of the forage py laws, the name of Dolly Blazer, widow of 


Blazer, d late captain of Com A, of the Nin Regiment of 
Ohio Volunteers. 9 * 


The report (by Mr. YODER) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the Bg! (H. R. 
5050) granting a pension to Dolly Blazer, submit the following repo’ 

The facts in the case are fully set forth'in the report of the Palia Pension 


Committee of the Fiftieth Congress, which your committee adopt as their own, 
and likewise recommend the passage of the bill, = 


REPORT. 

The beneficiary of this bill is Long widow of Richard Blazer, bel sane tho miter 
of Company A, of the Ninety-first Regiment of Ohio Volunteers in 
service ofthe United States, and who was well known to the 5 as the 
trepid commander of the famous Blazer Scouts, who waged 1 
fare with Mosby’s men in the valley of the Shenandoah and N 

of Virginia. She is now fifty-three years of age. Six 1 th the children. 
bor and said soldier were under sixteen years of age at the time of the ke 
death, and two of them are still Soen ABAR Agi, 

The soldier died at Gallipo 20th A o October, 1878, 

san pig E 


widow applied for a pension under the general 285 
claim in every = sap pianina ine causo of th on 
that the cause o! 
Opie 2 


was rhe 
proved conclusively athe he contracted — diseases 


n to 
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the ioe 
the day 


hay bere pate — 9 oy — States 


and suffered with them constantlx to 
ion Office found the immediate cause of his 
death to o 2 fever. and eee her "n upon the ground that the dis- 


ease was contracted his from the service. 

The evidence as 4 the cause of di is conflicting, but ur committee, after 
careful and king consideration thereof, are of t — > opinion, that the 
weight of the evidenco is with the claimant, and shows that the death was 
caused by disease of the kidneys contracted as alleged, and not by yellow fever, 
and your committee therefore recommend the passage of the bill. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 


mendation that it do pass. 
LAWRENCE DOUGHERTY. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6280) 
granting a pension to Lawrence Dougherty. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, ane be is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, s the provisionsand 
limitations of the on laws, the name of Lawrence Douchen. late a private 
Company B, T fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry. 

The report (by Mr. YODER) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. 5 


granting a pension to Lawrence Dougherty, submit the following re; 
The facts 8 83 in the report of the Committee on Invalid seh 
sions of the Fiſt 3 is as follows: 
W claimant eni 8 B, . h Regimens Ohio onu 
rs, September 8 and was 
— March 20. going to roll-call 83 was attacked b; y some ane 


comrades, knocked 8 can. ten and kicked, severely calorie his sid 
producing hernia; also his face and head, resulting in erysipelas and disease o 


exe The claim has been rejected, and the eee affirmed by the of 
the Interior, on the ground that the disabilities were not incurred in the service 


and line of duty. 


“The Secretary of the Interior in summing up the case sa: 

Tho act of the drunken comrades of . him, although 
unprovoked, and the fight thereby occasioned sustained neither a natural nor 
— connection with the ey ae service and the line of duty in said service, 
and e the injuries resulting to the appellant therefrom are not pension- 


at Although it is conceded by the Department that the injuries weve incurred 
as alleged, and without provocation on the part of the t, it may not be 
improper to quote from a letter on file written at the request of the Pension Office 
by =e * of the principal assailant detailing the circumstances of the oo- 
curre 

ne You ‘sak meses to state the cause of the attack on Mr. Lawrence Dougherty. I 
will say to my brota A. B. Pangburn, told me that the cause was 

whisky, Ste b. had not been drunk the thing never would have occurred, 
ng aa emcee eae feclings between them up to that time. 

“ ‘You ask 1 did he go in the tent with his own free will or was 
he ordered there was passing the door of the tent and pae of the comrades 
standing in the door of the tent TAKOA him to come in and ho refused, saying 
nas he was going to roll-call, and they asked him the second time. He then 

stepped one or mega erent econ ro — 
him into the tent, As best as I now 


comrade, 
Feit any: that 


committee are cary ofthe opinion t 8 y claim- 

antare due, without any fa t on his part, to his military service, and That he 
should be pensioned therefor.” 

Your committee believe the claim meritorious, and therefore report favorably 
on the accompanying bill, and ask that it do pass. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

SARAH A, HARRISON. 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5709) grant- 
ing a pension to Sarah A. Harrison. 

Kop bill aoe read, as follows: 

„That the Secretary of the Tntexiox — and he is hereby, au- 

— and d bean to place on the pension- ra agg subj to the provisions and 
eae of the ion laws, the name of widow ofJohn 
Harrison tesecond lieutenant of 8 Seventy-ninth Regi- 
ment of roto Volunteers. 

The report (by Mr. YODER) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred 


WS) grant granting a pension to Sarah A. Harrison, submit the foll 
A similar passed the House and was favorably reported to Senate in 


The facts in the case are shown by the report of the Invalid Pension Com- 
mittee of said Congress, which your committee adopt as their own, and likewise 
recommend the passage of the bill. 


the bill (H. R. 
report: 


REPORT. : 
Sarah A. Harrison is the widow of John Harrison, late second lieutenant 
Company G, Seventy-ninth Ohio Vo! sree who wasa pensioner for total dis- 
ability from chronic nephritis contracted in the service. 
‘The widow’s claim has been rejected b the Pension Office on the und that 
the eee death from injuries from a fall was not AEA military 
service, 


witnesses testify to the frequency of these attacks and 
their increasing severity, vaag the a unconscious for hours. 
4 e attended Mr. Harrison professionally during 
he treated him for chronic nephritis and uremic 
„ the result of said disease; — he found him sueta aaa proa; 
from the debilitating influences of his disease to such 
could not control his locomotion, owing to ia head being afocted by sald ais 


and that from said causes he frequen tly fell N geen that affiant has 
ſoubt that the fall which „ death resulted directly from 
9 — induced by the — 
Deon appeal to the egies? of the 8 in view of certain decisions in 
similar cases, it was held that it is necessary to clearly prove that tho resulting 
used ly by previously incurred disability and was npt pro- 

duced by negligence, carelessness, or risk on the part of the err nor nor by a 

neglect of such care and caution as ordinary pradence required of the deceased 


pensioner, 

There is nothing whatever in the evidence, nor in the circumstances surround- 
ing the soldier’s death, which in the opinion of 38 committee would warrant 
u conclusion other than favorable to the theory that the fall and injuries re- 
sulting in death was due to an attack of oberon gd directly due to the d for 
which the deceased was pensioned. 

The bill is therefore returned with the recommendation that it do pass. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House, with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


MRS. CATHARINE REED. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4967) 
granting a pension to Mrs. Catharine Reed. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eld, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
l of the pension laws, the name of Mrs. Catharine Reed, widow of 
Eben P. S. Reed, late of n D. One hundred and second Regiment of 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry 


The report (by Mr. Jeb was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill — R. 4967) 
granting a penu to Mrs. Catharine Reed, submit the following repo: 

The facts in the case are set forth in the report of the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions of ‘the Fiftieth Con Your committee are of like opinion, ann 
ask that the accompanying bill do pass. 

[House Report No. 2225, Fiftieth Congress, first session. ] 
Catharine Reed is the widow of Eben P. S. Reed, late a private in Com- 


was pensioned on or about August pee meal 

left inguinal enpre oan st one-quarter ($2) per month for month for (Si disease from 
—— 17, 1863, to 23, 1878, and the: ($4), or aggregating 
On the 23d of November, 1880, the soldier received an injury from s piece of 
board thrown from a circular saw running in a factory where 5 
causing a flesh wound some 4 inches in length in the right groin, of w 

died on the afternoon of the 25th of the same month. 

The widow applied for a pension on the 7th day = February 8 all 


ing that her husband Wied from the and weakened condition of h 
system, the of his army exposure —— — Her claim 
was rejected November 15, 1881, on the ground that the immediate cause— 


. e 5 8 2 anes that soldier while wor n ins — 
rece a woun e ri a ee Erysi peared e wou sna 
two days later the soldier 83 recovery might have 


better claimant been page ane health when was received, the wound 
must be considered at least an important arisa ba $ 


opinion: 
Death causo due to the injury and results thereof; Rota pensioned disabili- 


ties.” 


“Iwas t surgeon eee ore DAEA bene cetond Regiment Onto V 1— 
unteer Infantry and knew Eben P. S. vate of Com nage 
. ruptured while te Tee OF; new feann was 

with pneumonia and a low — of fever, that he was 


further that to the best of my knowledge and b belief 
ho has never er fully and 2 reoovered from the effects of the sickness he 
had in the Army, and his system has been vitiated and weakened by the 
same to such an extent that he was unable to withstand the effect of a severe 


oi as another person would who had a health: pie 
“I also declare ‘that on the 23d of 23d of November, 1880, the said P. S. Reed 


. — le an mech 
1 7 weakened eker of his physical system, 
Which he — — re. 88 ss 


L have no doubt the disabilities incurred during his service in the 
Volunteer Army, and for which he was pensioned, ren 

victim to the injury which was the immediate — — of his death. 
ai 3 be observed while the medical examiner 
that the 1 warranted in accepting 

rng | abies sight he a bette had iier been in perfect health 1 - 
covery m ve T 80 ealth when injury 

was received.” It will be noticed, also, ee 


h, 
a pene in the use by him of the following 
R e wound must be considered at least * im 


” 

He 3 rooeed u tho theory that if sol- 
dict was > only — to the she deo 
it, the bet aiiis tied — This may pepe a = He ok thé Pension 


1890. 


Office to adopt, but it does not seem to us to be the one that Con should 
act upon. Itseemsto your committee that if the disabillt, E 
ice contributed materially to the death, it should be considered as the cause of 
the death, so far at least as the granting of pensions is concerned. A very apt 
illustration of this principle is found in the common-law rule that a person con- 
tributing directly by his negligence to an injury to another is liable severally to 
that other, notwithstanding the contribution to the injury by some other person 
or some other cause. 

Not only does the medical examiner substantially admit that the S 7 
disability contributed or might have contributed to the fatal result, but it will 
be observed that the two doctors who knew the soldier and his physical condi- 
tion before he received the wound, and who were in attendance upon him, sub- 
stantially, all the time from his receiving the wound to his death, concur in the 

inion that the soldier's system had been “‘vitiated and weakened” by the 

ess he had inthe Army “to such an extent that he was unable to withstand 

the effect of a severe injury or disease, as another person would who had a 

healthy amawi and that the vitiated and weakened condition of his physical 

m, result of army exposure and disease, invited the erysipelatous in- 
flammation which he was unable to endure.” 

There is no claim by the examiuer nor by the referee that the pensioned dis- 
ability could not have resulted pathologically in such “vitiated and weakened 
condition.” 

In the light of the evidence in this case, your committee are clearly of the 
opinion that a pension should be granted to this widow, who is very poor and 
needy, and they do therefore recommend the passage of the accompanying 
bill. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


MRS. ALICE A. CUNNINGHAM. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1783) 
granting a pension to Mrs. Alice A. Cunningham. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be itenacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and required to place upon the pension-roll, at $12 per month, the name 
of Mrs. Alice A. Cunningham, widow of James 
Company D, Fifty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteers. 


The report (by Mr. YODER) was read, as follows: 
The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4594) 
granting a pension to Mrs. Alice A. Cunningham, having considered the same, 


rt as follows: 
is applicant is the widow of James Cunningham, late a private soldier of 
uly 13, 1877, leav- 


Company D, Fifty-first 1 Volunteers, who died 

ing 5 him the applicant (his widow) and six children, all under sixteen 
years old, three of these of quite tender years. The applicant was married to 
the deceased soldier August 9, 1861, was subjected to the hardships of his absence 
in the field, and had to care for him after his return from the war through to the 
time of his death in July, 1877. 

Cunningham, as shown by the record, was mustered into service in Septem- 
ber, 1864. It is proven that he was sound at enlistment, and the medical record 
and the testimony of two regimental comrades (both physicians, who knew 
Bim at and afer enlistment) shows that ho was admitted ta the Asid hospital 

an for dysentery con on mare ville, Tenn., 
E : December, 1864, and that this developed to chronic ne: 
tis chronic diarrhea, for which he was discharged from the general 
ospital at Nashville, Tenn., June 1, 1865. His comrades testify to visiting him 
there and that his disease so contracted disabled him. 

Soon after his return to his home, in June, 1865, the testimony shows his hav- 
ing to call in medical aid on account of that disease and to be treated therefor, 
and in proof of that the affidavits of physicians who attended him at close peri- 
ods are on file. Also testimony of n bors and employers. All these state 
that they knew him from his return the Army to the day of his death; 
that every year d all that time he was laid up with that disease contracted 
in the service, had to have medical attendance for it, and by reason of it could 
aos averse over one-half day's labor during all the years from discharge to his 


One of the three physicians attending him at death testifies that he knew him 
at enlistment, and that he was a sound man; that he attended him at times 
during the years between di and death; that from the time of his dis- 

to death he suffered from disease of stomach and bowels up to his 
death on July 13,1877, which was caused by inflammation of the bowels, the re- 
sult of said disease of stomach and bowels. 


It also that about four days before his death he was hauling rock and 
shoveling sand, he being a laboring man, and had to do such work for support 
of himself and family, it being hot weather the exertion and drinking of 
water brought on an acute attack. Another of his attending physicians says 
as to this last sickness that its predisposing cause was *‘ chronic diarrhea, and 
that the exciting cause was overexertion and drinking too much water.” 

It is unnecessary to say that a man so constant a erer from such disease, 
and who had to N such toll in hot weather for his support, would with but 
comparatively slight effort be overcome, and the unnat thirst created by the 
disease, and added to by labor, could easily and readily account for the sudden 
attack of his disease in its aggra form on that occasion, 

Another =? attendant at the last illness states that peritonitis set in; 
that he ded him for disease of the stomach and bowels from abou 
September, 1857, to his death, July 13,1877. He states that deceased said he hurt 

imself 1 about four days before his death, but that he found him 
suff. from d of the stomach and bowels, from which he continued to 
suffer his death. 

It is evident from the testimony that the real source and cause of death was 
the weakened condition of his stomach and bowels and body, caused by the 

con in the Army, and for which he had been treated all these 
years, and from which he had suffered. It is true that his term of service was 
short. It is fully as$rue and thoroughly well proven that he contracted the 
disease in the Army in the line of duty, on march. In fine, this is fully ad- 
mitted by the reco: 

The 88 for pension was filed late in 1877, about five months after 

eath husband, and on June 30, 1 was submitted for allowance; but 

some reason it was thought wise to give the testimony of the physician 
(who testified that claimant said he hurt himself while shoveling sand) more 
Weight than all the other testimony of all other doctors and laymen, when not 
a word ap; that there was any hurt“ in the sense of bodily or internal 
Injury, and only such hurt“ as would come from drinking water on a hot day 
by a man weakened as he was by chronic diarrhea, and dee by poverty 
aud stress of circumstances to labor hauling stone and shoveling sand to earn 
a 1 for himself and wife and six infants. 
Under all the facts and proat in this case your committee is of opinion that 

allowed ubmit 


claimant should have jon when the same was si itted 
fog allowance L examiner in June, and should not have been rejected, 
that there is such a current of testimony showing the merit of this claim 
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unningham, late a private of 
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and the propriety and justice of its allowance on strict principles that we are 
constrained to recommend that the bill do pass. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


SARAH CONNALLY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3261) 
granting a pension to Sarah Connally, 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to place upon the pension-roll the name of Sarah Connally, widow of 
Patric Connally, late a member of Company K. Seventieth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension, subject to the restrictions and rules 
of the pension laws. 


The report (by Mr. YODER) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
$261) granting-a pension to Sarah Connally, submit the following report: 

Sarah Connally is the widow of Patric Connally, late private in Company 
K, Seventieth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and who enlisted in 
that company and regiment on April 19, 1861, and was 3 rig Senay 13, 
1863, by reason of a gunshot wound, resulting in the loss of left foot, for 
which he was pensioned, and he died January 9, 1883. 

The widow filed her claim in the Pension Office, and it was rejected on the 
ground that the cause of the soldier's death was not shown to have been the re- 
sult of a gunshot wound of the left foot, and that medical evidence could not 
be furnished to prove that his death resulted from the amputation of his limb. 

The evidence shows that this soldier had been in delicate health ever after 
the injury received in the service. He had no desire for food, and became weak, 
He was able to go about the house. The day before he died he complained of 
a pain in his amputated limb and also in the back. He was sè th yomit- 
ing and died the next day, suddenly and unexpectedly, before the arrival of 
his family 1 ease He constantly complained of pain in his amputated limb. 

Thomas J. Browne, M. D., in his medical evidence states that the death 
ter was made up by him on the information furnished by the soldiers widow, 
who described 3 hecomplained of before his death, there pry no 
medical attendance. his register he entered the cause of death to the 
8 opion, from the symptoms described, as being due to ulcer of the stom- 
ach. © says: | 

“I was not then aware that he had ever lost a limb, 5 Tam of 
the opinion that the pain arising from the stump of the limb was the 
cause of the gastric affections,” 

The fact that this man was pensioned for loss of limb, and that he suffered 
constantly until he died is well established, that the rejection of the widow’s 
claim in the Pension Office was solely based on the certificate of the physician 
making the death register, who since, in the afidavit betore qu says that 
he knew nothing of the cause of death only from hearsay, and did not know 
that the man had suffered the loss of a limb, clearly establishes, in the opinion 
of your committee, the fact that the evidence on which the rejection was based 
was, to say the least, doubtful. N 

In the opinion of your committee this claimant is clearly entitled toa pae 
pon; that the claim is a meritorious one, and recommend the passage of the 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


SIMON BEAKLER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3259) 
granting a pension to Simon Beakler. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed to put 
on the pension-roll the name of Simon .Beakler, late of Company B, Seventy- 
first Regiment of Ohio Volunteers. 


The report (by Mr. YODER) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
$259) granting a pension to Simon Beakler, submit the followin, rt: 
Simon er was a private in Company B. Seventy-first nt Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, having enlisted February 10, and was discharged No- 
vember 30,1865. He filed his application fora pension in the Pension Bureau on 
May 3, 1882, for chronic diarrhea and sunstroke, incurred in the service at San 
Antonio, Tex., July 11,1865. It was rejected for the reason that there were “ no 
8 the claimant's inability to furnish satisfactory evidence of origin of 
es. 


Claimant alleges in his application for pension that he contracted chronic di- 
arrhea, and was also sunstruck while in the line of duty at San Antonio, Tex., 
on the llth day of July 1865,and he is not able to perform manual labor; that 
the effects of both disabilities have continued up to this date; that he ean do but 
little Fics ofany kind without becoming blind and dizzy from the glare of the 
sunshine, 

The regimental hospital record, reported by the Adjutant-General, is not on 
file, snd therefore there is no record of treatment in the service. 
gnc ae goes to show that he was a sound and healthy man when he entered 

e service. 

John R. Dennison, a comrade who served with him, said that he was aware 
of claimant's being overcome by heat at the time he alleges of the 
disabilities; that he suffered from it, but he was in prison when it occurred. 

A. H. Brandon, in his testimony, says that in the month of July Sopiras 
failed to perform duty for the reason that he was sick, but he is unable to state 
the nature of this sickness, and that claimant did not perform any duty after the 
date mentioned. He also says: 

“I alšo knew him to be sound and appa i to the 10th day of July, 1865, at 
which time our company and regiment arrived at Indianola, Tex., and that in 
the long march claimant gave out.“ 

John hy and John Dice, in their affidavits, say: 

Wo are both well acquainted with Simon Beskler, the applicant for pension, 
„ * having been neighbors with him for the past four to six years. He is 
an industrious man and willing to work when able, but has not been able todo 
any kind of manual labor since we have been 12 Se gray with him. Heisa 

A y —— By a aid of his wife, w 6 is = 8 woman, 
they have managed e out a precarious subsistence for their large A 
He now has a situation as watchman in the office of an elevator, A 
he receives a small salary, but not sufficient to defray the expenses of support- 
ing oe Sm gener’ Sne herp of — wife.” 
F. Po a practic c says: 

live in 8 in which claimant resides and have been his phy- 
sician for over three years, and have had him under observation and t 
at uent intervals during that time. His disease is chronic diarrhea, and at 
times it becomes so severe as to render him unfit for labor of any kind. He 
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first came under my observation in July, 1880, at which time he was sufferin; ame the last of said boards rating the disabili errota 3 this report bears 
severe pains in thet bowels, with copious, frequent watery stools. He has te March 9, 1887, the claim for pension being 

frequent attacks of the same character, differin ony. in 8 and his iha only evidence against the claim is the 2 of two witnesses, 
bowels are always loose, having from fire to Did not | namely: John B. Brown and Caroline Brown, his wife, who first swore th 
know claimant previous to the war. In my — he 22 not able to earna | claimant cho for said Brown in the winter of either 1861 or 1862, and 
livelihood by manual labor.” was nothing the matter with him then. Subsequently to giving = first evide 

He also says in another affidavit: the Browns swore more positively that this work was done in the winter o; 

“T have treated him quite uently for his disease—chronic diarrhea. He | 1862, after the claimant was discharged. But that the Browns are mistaken as to 
is neverentirely free from the disease, having from three to six stools a day, | the date when the chopping was done is shown by the evidence of the claim- 
and is subject to attacks of great violence, when he will have a stool every half | ant, who swears that 05 — Feb: a before he went into the service. 
hour until he is almost prostrated from the excessive diarrhea. Durin, = is supported in this 5 by . Bryant, his sister, who boarded 
severe attacks he suffers severe pain in the abdomen, and his stools, whi in the same house with him; by N. H. e who swears it was the win- 
ordinarily watery, become slimy and sometimes bloody. ier before he (Newcomer) enlisted, and that his enlistment was in August, 1961, 

He is barely able to eke out an existence by doing light work, but at no time | and by H. E. Witmore, the man who worked with claimant when the chopping 
is he able to do the work of an ordina. able-bodied man. It is my emphatic was done, all of whom fix the date as in the winter of 1861 before claimant en- 
_opinion that he is disabled for manual labor in a pensionable degree.” listed. Their evidence is also supported by the other testimony in the case, 

O. M. Marquardt, a practicing physician, says in his affidavit: which, out of the mouths of some eighteen witnesses, declares that at discharge 

iwas not acquainted with Simon Beakler prior to the war; have known him | he was badly broken down by reason of the diseases which the undisputed 
about five mon Have given him a thorough examination and find that he | testimony shows he did suffer 8 while in the service. 
is suffering from chronic diarrhea, which disables him for manual labor in a You committee therefore think that the wei, = of the evidence is in favor of 
marked degree. He has four or more stools each Sayah: are watery in | he claimant, and recommend the passage of 


character. At times will have severe attacks when stools are numerous, slimy * $ g A 
in character, and mingled with blood. The long-continued drain upon his | The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House, with the recom- 


system by reason of chronic diarrhea has greatly impaired his — gts health, | Mendation that it do pass. 
and he isat no time capable of doings of an able-bodied man. It is my candid MALINDA FOREMAN. 
— he is disabled in a nable degree, his disability Wak y 50 per A 
cenk pe ae of an ee af aes ange 5 sts welsh: dene The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2318) 
“General ap — ce eh An examination 8 furred tongue, granting a pension to Malinda Foreman. 


inted and red at edges; a feeble, quick, and irregular pulse. General muscu- The bill was read, as follows: 
ar weakness, result of chronic diarrhea, from which he states that he is seldom Be it enacted, ele., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, au- 


free, except occasionally in winter seasons, and in result of sun stroke, July | thorized and directed to place on the pension-ro subject to the rovisionsand 

oe 1805. 5 unable to determine degree of disability resulting from each cause limitations 3 of the the mee laws, the name of inda Foroni widow, and 

5 7 also rated at $8 before another board of examining surgeons forthis Dunk —.— hide: „ e 
disability. 


Had the hospital record in this case been on file there is no doubt in the mind The report (by Mr. YODER) was read, as follows: 
of your committee that the pension would have been allowed in the Pension The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill CLR. 
Bureau, and after careful investigation of the evidence on file your committee | 2318) granting a pension to Malinda Foreman, submit the following report: 
ra the opinion that this is a meritorious case and recommends the passage of The facts in the case are set forth in the report of the Committee on Invalid 


p be rted to the H th th Penis s e rke tthe bill be wid vd and cli f William H. F. 

The bill was laid aside to be repo: to the House wi e recom- ben es of the bill are owa reno: ore- 

r š man, late of Com Ninety-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infan: 
mendation that it do pass. “The records show his due enlistment, his honorable discharge, the 8 

C ps ade In Wegen aren Tint ld Vier K. at Nash- ` 

7 8 o case are: am ee or near 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6153) | ville, Tenn., December 10, 1862, while in the line of military duty, incurred an 
granting a pension to Elizabeth Bennett. injury to his left breast and internal er by being thrown from his horse (see 
The bill was read, as follows: evidence of James 2 on mg vena H, 5 ent Ohio 
„ Volunteers, and D. T. Davidson, — utenant Company H, y-fourth 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- | Ohio Volunteers). The ee continued after the soldier's ae and 
thorized to place on the pension-roll the name of Elizabeth Bennett, mother of up to the time of his death, May 20, 1883 (see evidence of Eliza Ary and Sarah 
John Bennett, late a private in Company H, Seventh New York Heavy Artil- | Cavelle, bors), and he received treatment therefor (see 5 of H. R. 

lery Volunteers, and to pay her a pension. MeCiellan, 1 —— tie 5 oo ai 
“Prior ea! 1883, soldier was s 

The report (by Mr. YODER) was read, as follows: injury to his left — and one Dr. Dillion 998 in to 5 for the 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the De tee R. | injury. In the extreme and excruciating torture and suffering which the sai 
6153) . a pension to Elizabeth Bennett, submit the following soldier endured from said injury to his breast, the said Dr, Dillon 
nnettis the mother of John Bennett, late private ind 5 H, tered Dadrphine in order to afford relief, and it is alleged that an overdose of 
Boventiots ment, New York rapt Rape ot Volunteers. He enlisted De- was administered. 
cember 28, ST died August 16, 1 The mother filed her application for nee p morphia was administered, yet the reat grt and —— cause of 
16,1 death was the injury incurred on his left’ breast and f while in 
The son tied ot se is received near Petersburgh, Va., June 16, 1864, as | the military service. (See evidence of J. R. McClellan, M.D. D., X. a, Ohio, 1 
shown by the record in the Adjutant-General's Office. He was detailed to the | is one of the ablest physicians of his city, who testifies that the mo ne act- 
n train to convey wounded from the front of Petersburgh to City Poin ually caused death, but that the soldier could not have lived more afew 
pte s hile inthe performance of this duty he was shot, and the officer in comman days, when death would have resulted from his wound above described.) 
testified that he saw the leg shattered, from the effect of which he died soon Under these circumstances we think the fact that death came to his relief a 
after. Her claim in the Pension Office as a 5 mother was rejected on | day or two before it would have done in the ordinary course of 2. ought 
the pount that the soldier had left a widow, who also claimed the pension as | not to bar the claim of his widow for pension, and we recommend the passage 
the widow of sald soldier. But her claim was rejected in the Pension Office on | of the bill.” 
the ground that, as is shown by the evidence on file, she was cohabiting and Your committee likewise report favorably on the accompanying bill and ask 
li as the wife of another man, and while es claims were pending in the | thatit do pass. 


Office the alleged widow died without issue. z > 
P his soldier, therefore, undisputably has neither widow nor child Ueing, and Mr. MORRILL. I move to strike out the word ‘‘ teamster ” in this 
— one else living who — claim pension except the mother. She states that bill. 


unmarried, is aged, and infirm, and almost without the means The amendment was ado’ 
self-support, This — statement is well supported by the evidence on file. 
orais a careful examination and „„S af this come Gna the Arione The bill as amended was staid aside to be reported to the House with 
on file, your committee is clearly of the opinion that this is a meritorious claim, the recommendation that it do pass. 
and recommend the passage of the bill. ANNA M’OREARY. 
Bde me ache nemon to be reported to the House with the recom- The next business on the Private Calenilse was the bill (H. R. 2317) 
mendation tha pee granting a pension to Anna M 
WILLIAM J. BRYAN. The bill was read, as follows: 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1110) ak e tt enacted, ie, 2 That thes Secretary of the 9 be and i he ig ispit 4 and 
granting a pension ryan. 0 an on the n. subject 
Th bill e m erst B on of the — — laws, the came of An 8 
e bill was "late private of Company D, One hundred an e Regiment 
e A ook disedcl TTT. Ohio Volunteer infantry 
o name o m an, a member o 
Eom SA, Twenty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteers, upon the pension-roll of | The report (by Mr. YODER) was read, as follows: 
United tes, . from and aſter the passage and approval of this act pay to The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred th 9 5 R. 
a ion at the rate of $12 per mon ails granting 3 to set forth in the t oa ns following re eR 
4 n case are set ſo ere of tho Invali m= 
The report (by Mr. BoorHMAN) was read, as follows: mittee Fiftieth Con an follows Po 
8 on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. „The beneficiary of this bill isthe ‘baronet Robert Mi Ohio Volante 
0 a pension to William J. 3 submit the following report: of Company D, One hundred and eighty- . 0 immer 
z $ enlisted April 19, 1861, in Company A, Twenty-first ment „The records show the enlistment pate honorable of the soldier, 
—.— cent nt, fil eee fon ofice, is a evidence ot —.— e — tent May 25, as hil f > Of military aniy he 
mi nsion ce, is ample and un u = u o un. y bebo © e o 
A ese Tien ee and chronic diarrhea while in service, | contracted chronic diarrhea; also disease 8 impa 


arosé by reason of the service in line of duty, is also proven be: ond Tenn., July, 1865, resulting in cong ys tobe and 5 — (see evidence of 
z s p 7 G. G. White and W. Y Smith, comrades). 


in a broken-down condition and suffering from effects disability continued after the soldier's 2 more and up to the S 
his eyes, and from chronic diarrhea, stands proven his peni (see oe of Doogan, John John 5 H. W. 
captain, oe lieutenant, two 3 of his company, William Lane, W. H. Stutson, John Donovan, and eid neighbors, 
ent, and Lieutenant Brewster, of gem ag K of his | and pare received therefor (see evidence of Dr 
to the origin of the same in line of d “In September, 1877 ldier was inthe employ of the bi Cinein- 
discharge and On tlie 


now and from singe 1808, aggra- nate ae way ve ond bate us hio, fs a car rê 
= beg nic ‘hea, also ds ven by the affi- ht of September a car w. 

haye kno t Ei daane: also DE at one side b meas of a 1 en dee his follo 
i credit and good standing; The car being til: too far began to totter; hi jow-wo called to 
5 ical ho Dave examined him sines | him to beware of the danger. By reason of his deafness he did not hear the first 
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Sweeney, William Lan 
“The Interior De 
3 but we t 
sult of Cuu and werecommend the passage of the bill.” 
Your committee likewise recommend the passage of the accompanying bill. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


EMELINE BEAM. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4355) 
for the relief of Emeline Beam, mother of Isaac W. Beam. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Commissionerof Pensions be, and he is hereby, 
directed to place upon the pennies at the rate of $12 per month, the name 
of Emeline , mother of Isaac W. Beam, deceased, Jate a private in Company 
A, of the Ninety-sixth Regiment of Ohio Volunteer Infantry. 


The report (by Mr. YODER) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
for the relief of Emeline Beam, mother of Isaac W. Beam, submit the fol- 
lowing report: 

The facts in the case are set forth in the report of the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions of the Fiftieth Congress, which is as follows: 

This claim was rejected by the Bureau of Pensions because the proof failed 
to sat e oni u that the soldier's death was the result of a disability con- 

n the service. 

“The deceased son, Isaac W. Beam, enlisted in the Ninety-sixth Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry in August, 1862, for three years, and was discharged in 1863 on 
account of permanent 3 having been in the hospital for treatment for 
some time prior to discharge. " he soldier died unmarried in 1879. 

“The proof. ot the dependence of the claimant upon her deceased son is, in the 
opinion of the committee, entirely satisfactory, and we understand was so re- 
garded at the Pension Bureau. 

“Upon the question as to whether the soldier’s death was the result of a dis- 
ability contracted in the service, Dr. W. J. Sullivan testifies that he, as assistant 
surgeon of the Ninety-sixth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, examined the soldier at 
his enlistment and found him then sound and in ee health. That while in 
the service on a march the soldier was attacked with inflammation of the spinal 
cord and meninges, and was by him treated for that disease; that the soldier, 
not ae eee his treatment, was sent to the general hospital, after which 
he never saw him. 

“Dr. J. J. Scribner testifies that he knew the soldier intimately prior to his 
enlistment; that soldier was then sound and in robust health, but npon his re- 
turn home, after his 9 he appeared to be broken down and his system 
shattered, and was never well afterward; that after the soldier's discharge and 
return home he was treated for some time by Dr. Thompson, now deceased, 
for spinal trouble, Dr. Scribner being then a student in Dr. Thompson's office. 
Dr. ibner also testifies that he afterwards treated the soldier for spinal and 
brain trouble, which terminated in paralysis, causing the soldier's death. 

“ Dr. S. Axtell testifies that he was a near neighbor of the soldier and knew 
him intimately from infancy ; that prior to and at his enlistment the soldier 
was sound and strong; that upon his return home, after his discharge, he was 
sick, seemed prostrated with inflammation of the spine and nerve centers, from 
which he never recovered and which finally resulted in his death. 

“Dr. J. W. McMillan testifies that upon the return of the soldier from the serv- 
ice he was in very poor health, cted with spinal and nervous trouble, for 
8 he was occasionally treated by Dr. McMillan, and of which he finally 


* t number of the soldier's neighbors and e testiſy to his 
soundness in health prior to and at his enlistment; to his feeble condition upon 
his return from the service, and to his continued ill health to the date of his 
death. Against all this is the hospital record which states that the soldier was 
there treated for ulcers on his legs, and makes no mention of other disease. 

From all the testimony, your committee believe and find that Isaac W. Beam 
was sound at his enlistment; that his death was the result of disability con- 
tracted in the service; that the claimant, his aged mother, was dependent upon 
him, and is therefore entitled to a pension. 

“We recommend the passage of the bill.” 

Your committee likewise recommend the passage of the accompanying bill. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


MARY DONOHUE. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3065) 


granting a pension to Mary Donohue. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Bett aand ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, aud he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll the name of Donohue, 
widow of Thomas Donohue, late a private in Company E, Forty-third New York 
Volunteers, and pay her a pension, subject to the conditions and limitations of 
the pension laws. 


The report (by Mr. YODER) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 

3065) granting a pension to Mary Donohue, submit the following report: 

Donohue is the widow of Thomas Donohue, late private in Conan E, 
Forty-third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, who was pensioned for 
a inguinal hernia, contracted in the service. 

e made application for pension after the death of her husband, and it was 
rejected on the ground that the cause of death was not attributable to disease 
contracted in the service, for which he was pensioned. 

This man suffered from an vated case of inguinal hernia while in the 
service, and for which he was 8 After service his disease constantly 
grew worse and his pension was increased on that und, 

Three years prior to his death he was compelled Ses to St. Peter's Hospital 
for relief, but was d from said hospital as incurable and became utterly 
helpless, For months he could hardly walk on account of the rupture. He 
finally died with a slight attack of pneumonia, as the doctors stated. 

His widow states that for seve’ rs prior to his death he was unable to 
speak clearly and his hearing was affected, and if it is true that he died from an 
attack of pneumonia there is no doubt, had he not been reduced in health and 
his system in a condition in which it would carry eee toa slight attack of 
ov. disease, there is no doubt but that he could have recovered from it, which 
did not appear to be a very severe disease of his lungs, 
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Claimant states that the attending physician said, at the time of his death, that 
the ay tape) ana pd indirect cause of it, but has since refused to verify his state- 
ment by : 

— widow is now very old, dependent, and helpless, having no property 
wi ver. 

After careful examination and investigation of this claim your committee is of 
the opinion that there is, to say the least, sufficient ground to prove that this 
man died indirectly, if not directly, of the disease contracted in 
for which he was pensioned, and is pension increased from time totime, which 
goes to show that he was constantly wing worse, and that this aged, helpless 
widow should be entitled to the pension, and that it is a meritorious case. 

Your committee therefore e a favorable report, and recommend the pas- 
sage of the bill. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass, 


ANNA A. PROBERT. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 511) 
granting a pension to Anna A. Probert. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, au- 

thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll the name of Anna A. Probert, 

widow of George C. Probert, late a first lieutenant in the Third Ohio Cavalry, 

. A pay her a pension subject to the conditions and regulations of the pen- 
on laws. 


The report (by Mr. YopER) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 511) 
granting a pension to Anna A, Probert, submit the following report : 

The facts in the case are set forth in the report of the Senate Committee on 
Pensions, which your committee adopt as its own, and likewise recommend the 
passage of the accompanying bill : 

“The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S.511) granting 
a pension to Anna A. Probert, have examined the same and report: 

“The Bag eee is the widow of George E. Probert, who was mustered into 
the Uni tates service as battalion quartermaster, Third Ohio Volunteer Cay- 
alry, December 9, 1861, and mustered out September 4, 1862, and re-enlisted as 
first lieutenant and adjutant of same regiment April 1, 1863, and mustered out 
March 30, 1864, on account of chronic diarrhea and functional disease of the 
heart, which entirely incapacitated him for military duty, and he was à pen- 
sioner of the United States Government from March 30, 1864, till his death, 
September 30, 1878, at $17 per month, 

“He died at Memphis, Tenn., whither he had gone to render assistance to 
those suffering from yellow fever, and while there was himself attacked by that 
disease, which, vated by his former chronic troubles, caused his death. 

“At the time of the death of her husband this pues ae confined as a pa- 
tient in the insane asylum at Columbus, Ohio, and so remained until October, 
1880, when she was discharged as fully recovered. 

“She and said deceased were married on the 10th of February, 1864, neither 
having been previously married, and since his death she has remained a widow, 
Two children were born of this marriage, both of whom are still living, to wit, 
Grace Probert, born November 21, 1868; Clarence Probert, born A 450, 1871. 

“Since the death of their father these children have been under care and 
control of their mother, and have been supported by her labor and the aid of 
her relatives, except that for about three years the said Clarence was an inmate 
of the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home at Xenia, Ohio. 

Justice commends this claim to our approval; we therefore recommend the 
passage of the bill.” 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


BRIDGET WHITE. i 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 2064) 
placing the name of Bridget White on the pension-rolls. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit eic., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place the name of Bridget White, widow of William 
White, d „late private Company I, Eleventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
8 the pension- rolls, subject to the limitations and restrictions of the 
pension laws. 


The report (by Mr. YODER) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill a 2064) 
placing the name of Bridget White on the pension-rolls, submit the following 


report: 

The facts in the case appear in the report of the Senate Committee on Pen- 
sions, which your committee leave to adopt as its own, and likewise report 
favorably on the accompanying bill: 

“The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2064) granting 
a pension to Bridget White, widow of William White, deceased, late private 
Company I, Eleventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, have examined the 


same, and report: 

“That this is the same bill as that reported by the committee last Con 
5 ape 24, 1888. A copy of said report is attached hereto and made a 

ereof, 
The committee adhere to their former action and recommend the passage 
of the bill.” 

[Senate Report No. 1088, Fiftieth Congress, first session.] 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2450) granting 

a pension to Bridget White, have examined the same and report: 
he claimant is the widow of one William White, who was a prinese in Com- 

poe I, Eleventh Regiment Ohio Reserves, in the war of 1861. He served with 

is regiment thirty bp ithe! called out with other forces to resist the threat- 
ened raid of General Kirby Smith against Covington and Cincinnati in the fall 
of 1862, He was discharged October, 1862, with the remainder of the command, 
san pAr Ort at Columbus, Ohio. He died of consumption at Cincinnati, Ohio, 

ay 4, z 

It appears from the evidence that about the Ist of September, 1862, the sol- 
dier’s regiment was ordered suddenly across the river, behind Covington, to 
work upon and guard fortifications there. That the weather was very inclem- 
ent, being cold and rainy. That the men left home without substantial cloth- 
ing, on short notice, and were placed in the trenches and in the camp without 
tents, quarters, or shelter of any kind, That White, the soldier, took cold very 
severely from this e ure. 

That he was trea for this while in the service, but that he suffered from it 
y much up to the time he was d That after his discharge he still 

fered from the effects of it, having pains in the head, neuralgia, swollen lip 

and jaw,and a 1 of breathing Which prevented sleep, bier af in a sitting 
posture, He was unable to work at his trade (that of a blacksmith), and hada 
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Backing oona 5 did not yield to treatment, but ended at last in consump- 
tion oſ lungs and death. 
We think that the 1 lay and medical, establishes the stro: 
in the service. 


lity that his death and 8 Te had been 
fore a well, stout, active man. And alt ough rejection was advised upon the 
CC his disease and to his service, we 
the preponderance of the proof is favorable to the 
therefore recommend the passage of the bill. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 
GEORGE W. PITNER. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3034) 
granting a pension to George W. Pitner. 
"he bill was read, as follows: 


etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 

torn and directed to place upon the pension-roll, , Subject to the provisions 

and limitations of the 5 laws, the name of George W. Pitner, late of Com- 

pany E, Seventy-seventh Regiment of Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and that he be 
a pension at the rate of per month, 


The report (by Mr. YODER) was read, as follows: 
ais ranting a e 1d Gaatge Wi Pusan sade the DVIS capone 
n n eo: er, su! e follo re; 
W. Pither wasa 3 of the Seventy-seventh Ohio Simcoe In- 
Banc e served about three ears, and in his affidavits he states that while 
in the service and on the from Mobile to Nana Hubba Bluff, on the Tom- 
bee River, on or about the 28th of May, 1865, he had a sunstroke from which 
e never 8 . — Was mustered ou 


sapea and iy great need. 

e testimony of George W. Williams, who was with him on this march at 
the time of his sunstroke, is that Pitner went away at the time of thissunstroke 
in an ambulance; that he was too weak to march; that he was so light-headed 
that he was apt to around and fall; that he did no more duty there, but 
was under the care of the si n and did only light duty from this injury un- 
til he ait the service; 58 pyre rp ae spells and complained of his is head. 

Dr. k. u prominent | physician in Bridgeport, Ohio, the present postmaster 
of that place, states that he has known Pitner and treated him more or lessever 
since he came out of the service; treated him at times for sunstroke or vertigo; 
that when he was treating him ‘in July, 1867, for sunstroke he told him of the 
attack of sunstroke he had in the Arm and — — — full 9 of the 
same. Dr. Cook says that he believes wa that the July, 1867, was 
superinduced by the former attack he had in pope pentose aoe that these atiacks 
z aha Vagi so severe as to incapacitate the claimant for any kind of daily 

Cook also testifies that it was during one of these attacks that he 
fet into the well and was so dreadfully injured. 

The testimony shows conclusively that Pitner is a man of good character, 
worthy of credit and belief, and free from all bad habits, but very poor, entirely 
without any means of support, and if relief is not given him at once he will be 
poop pian to go to the poor-house, although his wife and children are strug- 


revent it. 
ore sofi was passed without a dissenting vote in the last Congress, but was 
vetoed by President Cleveland in the last days of the Administration, and too 
late to —.— it before the House with a view of having it pass by a two-thirds 


vote. 
Your committee is satisfied that this is a very deserving and therefore 
recommend the of the bill, amended, however, by striking out all after 


the word “infantry,” in line 7, 
The amendment recommended by the committee was adopted. 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 
J. N. JORDAN, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4522) 
granting a pension to J. N. Jordan. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be il enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisionsand 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of J. N. Jordan, late a member of 
Company H, Fourteenth Illinois Cavalry Volunteers. 


The report (by Mr. LANE) was read, as follows: 
The Committee on rn Pensions, to 1 was referred the bill (H. R. 


4522) granting a pension to J. N. Jordan, submit the following report: 
The soldier enlisted November 15, 1862; d uly 31,1865. Basis o! 


claim, that at ecw, Ky., 
shoulder and back by his ho: and throwing him 4 eurb of pike 
road, The claim was rajeced in ine rtment on ground there was no rec- 


—— and that claimant was unable to furnish evidence showing incurrence of 


Phe evidence shows that while the soldier was on detached duty his horse fell 
with him, and he was injured in the shoulder and back, from which he is still 
suffering; but no person was with him at the time, and he is therefore unable 
to farnish the aeons! J proof to the Department to entitle him to a pension. 
The soldier's character is vouched for, and the medical examination shows that 
he is suffering from said injuries, and that the soldier is poor, and is now about 
fifty years ol We recommend that the bill do pass. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 
5 SARAH DEVINE. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3242) 
ting a pension to Sarah Devine, mother of Jesse Chapman. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit elc., That the Secretary of the . go be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the Rey aE vs gabjoct to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of mother of Jesse Cha 
man, late a private in Company H, Sire ifthe T — . Indiana Volunteers, in 
the war of the rebellion. 


The report (by Mr. LANE) was read, as follows: 
The ee on Invalid Pensions, to Swhinks was referred the bill (H. R. 


$242) granting a pension to Sarah Devine, submit the following report: 
It appears 1 — file that the claimant, Sarah was first 


6 whom she had a son named Jesse- Cha 
T that her husband, Mr. Chapman, died, and she 
. died several years ayia the be- 


5 Compan ny Ht Sitti ee t Indiana Volunteers, in 
asa in Com y- entin olun 
the war of the rebell . All abe about the 12th of November, when he 


deserted ; 6 ril 19, 1863, to his military service, and was re- 
stored therein; that he — 5 — in such service: until 33 of April, 1865, 
when he was and killed at Nashville, Tenn. 3 sery- 
ice he was wounded twice prior to the fatal shot which Rien ease hts 

He was shot on the Sth of April, 1855, and Se ee at a sit tats: that 
at the time said soldier entered such service and for several years previous 
thereto his mother, the claimant, was dependent on him forsupport, and wass 
dependent on him at the time of his death; that said claimant has never remarried 
——— the death of her husband, Mr. Devine; that at this time the claimant has no 
property of eat 7 no means of support, is between seventy-five and eighty 
years o! in very feeble health, and no relatives able to furnish her sup- 

rt; that the. po tse filed her claim before the honorable missioner of 

Pensions, but the same was rejected on the that she was unable toshow 
any ofthe circumstances under which the soldier was killed. 

Your committee therefore report the bill back with the recommendation that 
the same do pass. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


HARRIET E. COOPER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 7816) 
granting a pension to Harriet E. Cooper, 
The bill was read, as follows: 


— 9 lect to the provisions 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of ee 


The report (by Mr. LANE) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill EE 
ay granting a pension to Harriet E. 
This bill was reported favorably f 

on Invalid Pensions, which report th committee adopt as their own, and which 

report is in the following language 
*That the said William B Coe H. 9 major of the Ninety-eighth Illinois 
Volunteers, was mustered 8, 1802. pee honorably discha: Aprill, 
1863; tbat while in the — gern and in line 2 duty he contracted rheumatism, 
for which he drew a pension until his death ber 9, 1882; that the claim 
of Harriet E. Cooper for a pension as the widow of said William B. Cooper was 
by the Department upon the alleged ground that his death was the re- 

sult of intemperance. 

“ Your committee have examined the evidence with care, and while it is true 


that the testimony shows that Major Cooper drank a good deal, yet we can not 
. . conclusion that his death was to this cause, but rather to 
rheumat' 


Dr. Frank W. corsage a 22 in good standing in 8 III., tes- 
tifies that he knew the that he saw him shortly before 2 
made an examination of h his condition, and swears that in his opinion, from his 
knowledge of the case, rheumatism was the cause of the death of Major Cooper. 

“Itisalso in evidence that the soldier visited a ph in St. Louis and was 
could not live more than 


The bill was laid wile to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 
HERMANN F. A. ROEDELL,. 
The next ‘business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 7829) 
granting arrears of pension to Hermann F. A. Roedell. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be e, e * the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and d y arrears of pension to Hermann F. A. Roedell, late a 
vate ia ‘Company 19 o the Sixth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, under the provis- 
pr and limitations of the pension — the same as if his claim had been filed 
in the Pension Office in the ome of November, 1879, he having forwarded his 
claim to the Pension Office during that month, but the A e were lost in the 
mails or before they reached the files of the Pension 0 


The report (by Mr. LANE) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (FL R. 
7829) granting arrears of pension to Hermann F. A. Roedell, submit the follow- 


ing report: 

ft a: * from the . on file with the committee in this case that 
about 8 1 November, soldier made application under oath 
for a pension, and be and h wong — appeared before one Wilbur F. 
Henry, an attorney at ery in Pein. III., and the application for a pension was 
then and there made by the soldier, being prepared by said Henry, and also 
the affidavits of his said witnesses were all reduced to writing and signed and 
sworn to Bee ie pe and all the papers when completed and pene were placed 

said Henry, who mailed said a jon, with all the prear 
— direct to the Commissioner of Pensions, Washington, D. C., postage pro- 
paid, and which mailing was prior to the Ist day of June, 1880. 

The testimony on these points is sworn to is conclusive. It appears 
further that the papers never the Pension Office, and the soldier knew 
nothing of the loss of said papers until 7 — fall of 1880, when the limitation un- 
der the arrearage act had expired some ree months, making it ee for 
the soldier to get the benefit of that act. 187 1883 the soldier ap- 
plication for pension on the same grounds elaimed in his first 8 and 
— . same was 3 at $ per month until March, 1889, when it was increased 
to $8 per mon 

The facts that the soldier had made application for his —— and fully Waah- 
the same, and caused said papers to be mailed to the Pension 8 
ington, D. C., prior to June Í, 180, and thal sai anid papers never 
but were lost in the mais, as the testimony shows, the eee, 2 22 
are ars of pensió and without any fault of * 25 80) fies, he was deprived of the 
arrears nsion from November, 1879, that being, as the committee think, 
SUES te said papers were mailed, until the time the same was allowed in 


The committee report the bill back with a recommendation that the same do 
pass, 


i 


1890. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I would like to ask how 

much this bill carries, as it is not an ordinary case. 
Mr. MORRILL. I will state that the bill will carry whatever dis- 
ability he proves for each year from the time of his discharge up to 1883, 
some eighteen years. The rate is to be fixed by the office, and will de- 
pend upon the proof he files in the office. The probability is that it 
will be less than $6 a month. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. It appears from the reading of 
the report that he has been allowed $6 a month, or $72 a year. 

Mr. MORRILL. Yes; for some eighteen years. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. What I want to get at is 
whether that is not rather a bad precedent to establish. It appears 
that the papers were filed in the case in 1879, and mailed before the 
1st of June, 1880, and that the loss of the papers was not known until 
the fall of 1880. Is it not rather a strange thing that the loss was not 
discovered before that time? 

Mr. MORRILL. It was not ascertained that the papers were lost 
until late in the fall of 1880. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. But is that not rather a long 
time to find out that a letter which left some place in Indiana, I be- 
lieve—I did not catch the reading distinctly 

Mr. MORRILL. No; in Illinois. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Well, inIllinois. Isay is it 
not rather a long time to discover that the letter had not reached 
Washington? 

Mr. MORRILL. Well, hardly; because the soldier would not know 
that the Pension Office had not received it, as the office was not in the 
habit then of promptly acknowledging such papers. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. But in this case I under- 
stand the claim was made up by attorneys? 

Mr. MORRILL. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. LANE] prepared 
the case and stated that it was an absolutely clear one, and that the 
application was mailed in due time. He is not present now. 

The rule of the committee has always been where the soldier proves 
that the papers were lost through no fault of his own, or of his agent, to 
give him the full amount of arrears. There have been several such 
cases, and it would seem that it is only just where the loss occurred 
through no fault of the applicant that he should receive the relief. 
The pa were mailed in time to bring him within the law. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I can readily see how an in- 
jury or injustice might be worked on a pensioner, and would be per- 
fectly willing to remedy it; but I do not quite see why the Govern- 
ment should be left wholly at the mercy of any person who wants to 
commit a fraud, as it is impossible for anybody except the pensioner 
and his witnesses to know whether the was deposited in the 
post-office. There is no possible mode of discovering the fraud or ex- 

ing the perjury. It is a case where there is absolute freedom from 
Hanar if the person making the application and the witnesses are will- 
ing to take the necessary oaths, and therefore it opens the door for a 
fraud that is incapable of exposure and detection. On the other hand, 
I can readily see that a very great injustice can be worked and can 
not be remedied. 

Mr. MORRILL. I think this case has been carefully investigated. 
LI realize the force of the fact that we have to rely absolutely upon the 
testimony of the parties interested. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. It seems that the old equity 
principle could not be applied in a case like this, and that equity would 
not interfere for the fellow that slept on his rights, but that it should 
be invoked for the wakeful. 5 

Mr. MORRILL. Ican hardly understand that heslepton his rights 
if he had no means of ascertaining that the papers had not been received 
at the Pension Office and if the applicant was entirely faultless in the 
matter. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. If the case had been that of 
some ignorant pensioner, some illiterate man, some common soldier, I 
do not know that I would have called the attention of the committee 
to it at all; but the proof seems to be that this person was in the busi- 
ness, a claim agent, or pension attorney, a person doing business of that 
sort or conducting business of that kind, a person, therefore, who 
had a fee in it. According to my experience lawyers, pension agents, 
claim agents, and attorneys keep the track of their business, If they 
do not hear of its proper progress they make inquiries; and that was 
a good long while to wait when the case was in the hands of an expert 
in the business, and who would certainly find out that there was some 
error if the papers miscarried. 

Mr. MORRILL. Ican readily see how this could occur from the 
fact that the acknowledgment of receipt by the Pension Office is made 
to the claimant generally, and not to the attorney; so that the attor- 
ney would have no opportunity to know that it was not all right and 
that the papers had not been received. 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Kansas a question, What is the nature of the proof in this case 
or in cases like it? 

Mr. MORRILL. The affidavit of the party that they had mailed 
the letter. I did not investigate the case. It was reported by Mr. 
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LANE, who is very careful in these cases, and he says that the proof 
in this case was absolutely clear. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


PETER PETERSON, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6388) 
granting a pension to Peter Peterson. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Peter Peterson, late of Company 
E, Eighty-third Regiment Illinois Infantry. 


The report (by Mr. Post) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
6388) granting a pension to Peter Peterson, submit the following report: 

The claimant enlisted as private in Company E, Eighty-third Regiment Illinois 
Volunteers, July 31, 1862, and was discha upon surgeon's certificate of disa- 
bility July 3, 1863,onaccountof rheumatism. Heapplied for pension September 
1, 1883. alleging rheumatism, disease of lungs, and injury toright hip. 

The claim, after a special examination, was rejected on the ground that the 
records of the War Department tend to show that the only disability shown by 
medical examination, rheumatism and resulting disease of heart, was not the 
result of his military service, and that the parol evidence is insufficient to con- 
trovert the record. 

The record referred to is the certificate of disability, in which it is stated that 

the soldier is too old and has been unfit for service since enlistment, 
On the other hand it is conclusively shown that claimant was only forty-two 
years old at enlistment, or lacking three years of the age fixed by law for ex- 
emption from military duty; that he was sound and able-bodied at enlistment, 
and did not become ualified for the performance of military duty until Jan- 
3 when stationed in a malarial region of the country. 

T is no SAE ATO CESS fed hip, nor of disease of 
lungs, the latter being evidently a ron dears the case. 

In the opinion of your committee the mant should be pensioned for rheu- 
matism and its sequences, and therefore return the bill with the recommenda- 
tion that it do pass. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 
BRIDGET LYNCH. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4246) 
granting a pension to Bridget Lynch. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ele. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Bridget Lynch, widow of Thomas 
Lynch, late of Company A, Seventy-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteers. 

Mr. HILL. I think we ought to have the reports read. 
The CHAIRMAN. They will be printed in the RECORD to-morrow. 
Mr. HILL. I think we ought to have them read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman call for the reading of the 
report ? 

Mr. HILL. I ask to have the report read. 

The report (by Mr. LANE) was read, as follows: 


he 5 chronic diarrhea from which 


About July, 1866, while still disabled from the army disease, he left his home 
in Peoria, III., to seek employment on a railroad then being built in Iowa. Not 
hearing from him for more n three months after his wife, the 


he started, to search for her missing husband. 


had 
out from Burlington. She herself being in feeble health, and without means, 
was compelled to return home, a free pass having been furnished her by the 
railroad officials. The soldier has not been heard since. 
The evidence further shows that the relations existing between the soldier and 
the claimant were pleasant and happy, and that his only reason for leaving home 
was — he might be enabled to earn a support for his family in the best manner 


The Pension Office declines to take favorable action in the case until date and 
cause of the soldier's death shall have been shown. This would seem impossi- 
ble under the circumstances, 


There is but little if any doubt in the minds of your committee that the soldier 
died, shortly after leaving home in the summer of 1866, among strangers, from 
disease contracted while a prisoner of war, and therefore report favorably on 
the accompanying bill, and ask that it do pass. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 
SALLY POWELL. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3224) 
granting a pension to Sally Powell. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


late of Company G, Seventh Regiment of Illinois Cava 
Volunteers, at the rate of $12 per mon wid 


The report (by Mr. WILLTAMS, of Illinois) was read, as follows: 
The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 


$224) granting a on to Sally Po submit the followi: z 
Ths acara ovitsted Angus „ 1861, and was discharged 17, 1862, and 
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died July $0, 1877. The claim was rejected in the Pension 3 on the 
und that the soldier's fatal disease, phthisis 3 e prior to en- 
ent, Itis in evidence both medical and lay testimony that this soldier 
was a sound and healthy man when he entered the Army, and when he re- 
turned from the Army he had lung trouble. 

Dr. William D. Tanner testifies in the record that he knew the soldier for a 

long time prior to his enlistment, and that he was a sound, healthy man and 
no lung disease, and that he knew his father, and that he had no lung dis- 
ease of any kind. 

The testimony in this case is quite voluminous, all of which the committee 
have carefully considered, and it is the conclusion of the committee in thiscase 
that the soldier's death was due to his army service, and the committee there- 
fore recommend that the bill do pass. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 
CORNELIUS J. WILEY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 7076) 
to increase the pension of Cornelius J. Wiley. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit étc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to place upon the pension-roll the name of Cornelius J. 
Wiley, of Macomb, III., late a private in Company D, of the Sixty-fourth - 
ment of Illinois I try Volunteers, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
per month, in lieu of the pension now received by him, 


The report (by Mr. LANE) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
7076) increasing the pension of Cornelius J. Wiley, submit the following report: 

This claimant o application for pension to the Commissioner upon the 
grounds of chronic diarrhea and deafness, The claim for chronic diarrhea was 
allowed at $4, and that for deafness was disallowed. 

The ground for disallowance was that the proof did not with sufficient clear- 
ness show that his deafness was contracted in the service, The facts are that 
the claimant himself did not discover his deafness until a few weeks after his 
discharge. He then observed that in conversation he kept turning his right ear 
to the person addressing him. He then tested his ears by moppii one and then 
the other and discovered that both ears were affeoted, but the left ear more se- 
riously; and then, us is usual with persons under such circumstances, recalled 
many incidents during his service where he had failed to hear orders and re- 
marks when his comrades had heard them. 

The claimant was sound in health and nowise affected with deafness when 
he entered the service. One of his comrades testifies that he noticed the claim- 
ant’s deafness while he was with him in the service. Many witnesses testify as 
to his deafness soon after his discharge and all concur, including the examining 
surgeons, that his deafness is now almost absolute; he to use an ear trum- 

and then hears with great difficulty, 
our committee believe that the disability is the result of his service, that it 
is a meritorious case, and they recommend the passage of the bill. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass, 


WILLIAM F. REED, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6606) 
granting a pension to William F. Reed. 
‘The bill was read, as follows: 


Be itonacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of William F. Reed, late of Company 
K, Thirty-fiſth Regiment Kentucky Mounted Infantry. 


The report (by Mr. LANE) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions,to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
6606) granting a pension to William F. Reed, submit the following gated 

The soldier in this case enlisted July 25, 1863, and was discharged mber 
29, 1864. The basis of the claim is gunshot wound in the right foot.. The claim 
was rejected in the Pension De ent on the ground that there is no record 
of the wound, and theclaimant’sinability to show that said injury was incurred 
in line of duty and while in the service. 

The claimant testifies that he was not treated in the hospital, but was by Drs. 
Stonly and Yost, and that his captain and lieutenant are dead. He further tes- 
tifies that he received the injury on the 2ist day of November, 1864, by a shot 
from the woods, while he was going to his home ona furlough, near Lexington, 
Ky. There seems to be no dispute about this fact. Lieut. Col. E. R. Weir, jr., 
testifies that the regiment was furloughed at Lexington, Ky., to go home for 
twenty or thirty romp herp that when this soldier was go home it was re- 
ported to said officer that this soldier was shot in the foot, and atllant saw fresh 

lood on the soldier’s boot. 

G. B. Reed, a comrade, swears that he was with the soldier when he was shot 
in the foot, and that the soldier was taken toa house near Greenville, Ky., where 
he remained until he was d W. H. Putnam, another comrade, testi- 
fies to about the same facts. 

W. H. Yost testifies that he treated the soldier for this injury. 

The board of examining surgeons find that the soldier's injury is total, inca- 
pacitating him from performing manual labor. 

The committee are of opinion that the injury was received in line of duty and 
now entitles the soldier toa pension. We recommend thatthe bill do pass. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


CHRISTOPHER C. FUNK. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 7958) 

granting a pension to Christopher C. Funk. 
The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it elc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
hoced and directed to place upon the pension-roll, subject to the provelone 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Christopher C. Funk, late of 
Company D, One hundred and thirty-fifth Regiment of Illinois Volunteers. 

The report (by Mr. LANE) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions,to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 

2 granting a pension to Christopher C. Funk, submit the following report: 
soldier enlisted April 25, 1864, and was d September 15, 1864. 


The basis of his claim is deafness, caused by being knocked down from con- 
eussion of a battery, The claim was rejected in the on Office on the ground 


that the injury was not of a ratable degree. 


The claimant testifies to his disability, and the same was incurred in the sery- 
ice and in line of duty, and has continued to the present time. Thomas H, 
Dobbs, the captain ofthe company, swears in the record that on the Ist day of Sep- 
tember, 1864, the soldier was injured in his hearing by being knocked do by 
the concussion of the firing of batteries, the battery being on an elevated pieco 
of ground, and the said soldier being under the battery when the firing com- 
menced, and that thesoldier complained of deafness from that time until he was 
mustered out, The testimony is also to the effect that there was another eye- 
witness to the transaction, but that he died several years N 

Dr. J. N. Graves, of Effingham, III., testifies that in the of 1865 he treated 
the soldier for deafness contracted in the Army, and that the same has grown 
more serious all the time up to 1887. i 

William Elston and Wesly Y. Stevenson testify that for twenty years they 
have known the soldier, and that he has been suffering from deafness, 

Dr. W. W. Duncan, of Effingham, III., swears that he has examined the sol- 
dier's ears, and he says that the deafness is incurable, and he thinks the disease 
will grow worse from year to year. 

The board of examining surgeons rate the disability at fifteen-thirtieths. 
There is a great deal of other testimony in the record tending to show that 
this soldier was injured in the service and in line of duty and his injury 
is of a pensionable degree, and we therefore recommend that the bill do pass, 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


WILLIAM R. AREY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 7330) 
granting a pension to William R. Avey. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted,etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject tothe sag ons and 
limitations of the pension law, the name of William R. Avey, an acting 
ensign on the United States steam-ship Mahaska, and to pay him a pension from 
and after the passage of this act. 


The report (by Mr. LANE) was read, as follows: 


afterwards, 
who told him it was ruptu: 
bandage over it, and that he followed this direction, an 


it is shown by the record that he was . ruptu 
discharge, 


grown worse. 

Dr. John Horner testifies that he saw the claimant at the time after his dis- 
charge and found him eer oe. with umbilical hernia, and ordered him to use 
a truss, He states that the soldier then told him that he incurred the rupture 
by making a misstep and falling while on duty. 

The committee find there is no denial of these facts in the record; the com- 
mittee assume the facts proven to be true. The claimant is now nearly sev- 
enty years of age, is poor, and is now in the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, and 
the committee, in view of all the facts of this case, repent said bill back with a 
favorable report, and that said bill be amended by striking out of the bill and 
title the word ‘‘Avey”’ and inserting in lieu thereof the word “ Arey,” and as 
amended that the same do pass, 


‘The amendments recommended by the committee were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


WARNER Mu. ELLIS, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 7659) 
granting a pension to Warner M. Ellis. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, elc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is Dereby ar 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll the name of Warner M. Ellis, 
son of William Ellis, late of Company I, One hundred and thirty-first 

ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, at the rate of $18 per month, subject to 
provisions and limitations of the pension laws. 


The report (by Mr. LANE) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
= granting a pension to Warner M. Ellis, submit the follo’ report: 

The evidence shows that the claimant, Warner M. Ellis, has n n cripple 
ever since he. was two years old; the muscles of his lower limbs are unde vel- 
oped on account of an attack of fever while a child, and he is now totally dis- 
abled from perſo manual labor; has no property of any kind, no means 
of support, and no relatives able to support him, his mother being an invalid 
and has noproperty; that William Ellis, the father of the claimant, was a mem- 
ber of Company I, One hundred and thirty-first Regiment of Illinois, in the war 
of the rebellion, and while in line of duty, about the 22d day of July, 1863, in the 
State of Mississippi, died of disease; that the mother of the claimant and widow 
x ipida is drawing a pension of $12 per month on account of the death of her 

usban 

Your committee therefore report back the bill and recommend that the claim - 
ant, Warner M. Ellis, be po upon the pension-rolls at the rate of $6 per 
month, and that said bill be amended by striking out the word “ eighteen” in 
the seventh line, and inserting in lieu thereof the word “six,” and after the 
word “laws” in the eighth line adding the following: And after the death of 
mother that then the pension of this claimant shall be $18 per month; “ and 
that the bill as so amended do pass, 


The amendments recommended by the committee were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 
HARRISON TRYON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5719) 
for the relief of Harrison Tryson. 


` 


' thorized and directed to place on the 


1890. 


j 


The bill was read, as follows: ‘ ` 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be. and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisionsand 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Harrison Tryson, late a member of 
Company F, Twenty-fifth Indiana Volunteers, 


The report (by Mr. LANE) was read, as follows: 
The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom {vas referred the bill (H. R. 


5719 nting a pension to Harrison Tryson, submit the following report: 
Mae eoldler enlisted August 19, 1861, and was discharged because of his disa- 


bility e 16, 1862. 

The basis of this claim was rupture while on the march from Georgetown, 
Mo., in February, 1862. The claim was rejected in the Pension Department, on 
the ground that the injury existed prior to enlistment. 

‘The committee, from a careful examination of the record, are unable to ar- 
rive at that conclusion. The claimant, as well as the captain of the ree arg 
swears that the rupture in question occurred in the service and in the line of 
duty. The Presi: nom surgeon states that the soldier has herni of both sides. 
There are other witnesses who testify to soundness of soldier when he entered 
the service, and it is hard to believe that this man would be accepted as a sol- 
dier with a double hernia. z 

The committee accept the testimony of the captain of the company and the 


soldier as to prior soundness of the complainant, and recommend that this bill 


do pass, 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Illinois. Imove to substitute the word Tryon“ 
for Tryson.““ There should be no “s? in the name. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 

WILLIAM EDWARDS, 

The next business on the ee Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4534) 
granting a pension to William Edwards, ; 

The bill was read, as tollows: 

* b; * * 
Bact is ste sry oa ess be bee 


wards, late of Company R, Sixty-third Illinois Volunteer Infantry, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws. 


The report (by Mr. LANE) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
4534) granting a pension to William Edwards, would beg leave to report as fol- 


lows: ` 

The claimant, William Edwards, was a member of Company K, Sixty-third 
Illinois Volunteer er ee He enlisted in December, 1861, and was discharged 
from the service in 1865. He was wounded in the right leg between the knee 
and ankle, and in the left leg andankle. Rejected in the Pension Office 
because there was no hospital record and claimant was unable to furnish the 
necessary testimony of comrades. * 

The claimant is a very ignorant man, can neither read nor write, and his mem - 
ory is impaired so that he is able to ñx dates and cire ces but very indefi- 
ni . There is no doubt, however, that his wounds were received in the 
service. He has no hospital record, and the comrades who could testify to his 
wounds are dead. He can only remember the names of suchas knew him and 
that he was acquainted with before he went into service. His medical exam- 
ination shows that he is two-thirds disabled, and that he is entitled to ten- 
eighteenths rating of third grade for disability, caused by gunshot wound which 
was incurred in line of duty while in the service, and he wasa sound man when 
he entered the service. 

The examination shows further that the muscles are contracted and adhered 
to the bones, impairing their action so that heel can not be put to und ul 
three-fourths ofan inch, He has recently lost his wife and is left with six small 
children dependent on him for support, and not being able to labor much he 
has had to depend upon charity for much of his support and a part of the time 
he has been a poau charge. 

Your committee would therefore reeommend that the bill do pass with the 
following amendment: Strike out the letter R“ in fifth line and insert the 
letter K,” so as to read Company K.“ 


The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass, 


JOHN C. ABBOTT, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 1371) grant- 
ing a pension to John C. Abbott. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subjectto the provisions and 


limitations of the pension laws, the name of John O. Abbott, late a private of 
Company B, Second Illinois Artillery. 
The report (by Mr. LANE) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1371) 
granting a pension to John C. Abbott, submit the following report: 

The committee have considered this case and adopt the report of the Senate 
Committee on Pensions rendered in this case as their report, which report is 
as follows: 6 

SENATE REPORT, 


This case was examined and favorably reported by the committee at the last 
session. An application for pension based on hernia, fever-sore of arm, and dis- 
ease of the lungs was rejected at the bureau. The claimant was a private of 
Company B, Second Illinois Artillery, and served three years. 

The committee, on reconsideration of the case, affirm the opinion, heretofore 
ownage that hernia of the right side,a broken nose,and lung disease were 
either all incurred in the service or are fairly traceable thereto, and that they 
affect the claimant toa peasionable degree; and they again favorably report 
the bill and recommend its passage. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 


mendation that it do pass, 
SARAH E. STEWART. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 338) grant- 
ing a pension to Sarah E. Stewart. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ele. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
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thorized and directed to place wren the pension-roll, subject to the provisions 

and limitations of the pension laws,the name of Sarah E. Stewart, widow of 

oe G. Stewart, deceased, late captain Company D, Sixtieth Illinois Volun- 
eers. Ei 


The report (by Mr. LANE) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 338) 
granting a pension to Sarah E. Stewart, submit the following report: 

The committee have considered this case, and . the report of the Senate 
Pension Committee as their report in this case, w report is in the words 
and figures as follows: . 


REPORT. 


Claimant is the widow of William G. Stewart, late a captain in 88 D, 
ag ean Illinois Volunteer Infantry, who served from January 1,1862, to June 


The records of the War Department show that soldier contracted icterus, 
dyspepsia, remittent fever, and diarrhea in the service. 

In afidavit filed April 12,1888, Harriet Brown, of Marlow, III., testifies that 
soldier was suffering from severe disability at the date of his return from the 
service; that the said disability developed into a carbuncle npon soldier's neck, 
causing his death afew months thereafter. This testimon: corroborated by 
that — i William C. Patterson, of Telford, IIl., and Alice Rathfan, of Mount Ver- 
non, III. 

In affidavit filed February 11, 1888, Dr. Willis Duff Green, of Mount Vern: 
III., testifies that soldier's death was caused by a carbuncle upon his neck; 
affiant is of the opinion that antecedent to the proper ati of carbuncle the 
soldier suffered from an impaired state of health, attended with depraved con- 
55 0 of his blood system from causes acting upon him during his service in 

e Army. < ; 

Soldier was mustered out of the service in June, 1865, and died in February, 
1866, of carbuncle, which developed, at the farthest, only a few months after the 
date of his discharge from the service. The disabilities under which soldier was 
suffering at the date of his d show that he must have been in a feeble 
condition when attacked by carbuncle, and that his system was so debilitated 
in consequence of diseases of record that he was not able to sustain the addi- 
tional drain upon it by reason of the carbuncle. 

‘The cause ofthe soldier's death seems to be traceable to army origin; and the 
widow is in needy circumstances, as is shown by her appeal to the honorable 
Secretary of the Interior, 

The facts seem to warrant favorable action, and your committee therefore 
recommend the passage of the bill. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass, 4 


ELLA HARBISON, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6622) 
granting a pension to Ella Harbison. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the an laws, the name of Ella Harbison, widow of Will- 
iam M. J. Harbison, late of Company B, Fortieth Pennsylvania Volunteers, 


The report (by Mr. LANE) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H, R. 6622) 
granting a pension to Ella Harbison, submit the following report: 

Ella Harbison is the widow of William M. J. Harbison, who served in Com- 
from June, 1861, to June 
13, 1864, and who received a severe gunshot wound of the middle of ope 
third of right thigh at the battle of the Wilderness, May 5, 1864, for wh he 
was pensioned at the rate of $8 per month. 

hemi; 9 alleged 


He died July 3, 1886, of cerebral embolism and resultin 
by his widow to have been caused by the wound for which pensioned, 

In support of her allegations Mrs. Harbison filed medical testimony showing 
that upon his return from the Army her husband suffered continuously from 
pain in his leg called by medical authors “hyperasthesia,” and that abscesses 
often formed about the wounded leg. 7 

Dr. , of Rockford, III., au eminent physician and late surgeon of the 
One hundred and eighth Illinois Volunteers, testified that he treated soldier 
since 1876; found his leg at that time smaller than its fellow and covered with 
abscesses and sores, and that he was often called upon to open such 
He further states that on June 9, 1886, he was called upon to see the soldier; 
found him in an aphasic condition and with a partial hemiplegia, and that he 
died July 3, 1886, in a comatose state. 

That he re; ed the cause of death as arising from long continuance of ill 
health of a degenerative nature, a dyscrasia and impaired nutrition of the blood- 
vessels in the leg about the wound, together with al furnishing to the 
nervous system a poison and degenerating influence upon the organs resulting 
in a feeble circulation and insufficient support to the brain, ete., thus causing 
an embolism, degeneration, and death. 

The Pension Office, however, rejected the claim, not admitting that the cause 
of death was due to the gunshot wound for which pensioned. e 

r. Goodwin’s theory, however, seems to be corroborated by the certificate 
5 examination on file in Mr. Harbison's case, as the one of November 24, 1864, 
shows: 

Wound not yet healed, gangrene having supervened, destroying a consid- 
erable portion of the surrounding muscles, thereby inducing debility.” 

The examination of July 8, 1871, also shows that there is— 

“A cicatrix 4 or inches in diameter which remains tender, and which broke 
out last summer and discharged for more than a month.” 

The certificate of 1877 states: 

The limb is weak and subject to pain; cicatrix tender; general appearance 
rather feeble.” 

In the certificate of December, 1880, the last one on file in the Pension Office, 
the board of Government surgeons state: 

There was extensive gangrene, the cicatrix being larger than the hand; 
general apparis of the man is feeble; he copie very much of hyperas- 
thesia of the surface of the cicatrix, the friction of the cloths producing n.“ 

These descriptions of the soldier's condition arising from the wound would 
seem to besufficient to indicate very strongly that Dr. Goodwin's diagnosis, 
based upon a ten years’ attendance upon the soldier, was a correct and proper 
one, and there is no doubt in the mind of your committee that Mr. Harbison’s 
death was directly traceable to the wound of service, and your committee re- 
turn the bill with the recommendation that it pass, amended, however, by strik- 
ing out allafter the letter B,” in line 7, and inserting therein instead the words 
* Eleventh Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteers.” 


The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass, 


. 
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MRS. MARGARET A. JACOBY, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6391) 
granting a pension to Mrs. t A. Jacoby. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is herely 
thorized and directed to place upon the pension-roll, subject to the pro 
and limitations of the pension laws,the name of Mrs. Margaret A. Jacoby, 
widow of Sanford Jacoby, late of Company F. Seventieth New York Volunteers, 


The report (by Mr. SAWYER) was read, as follows: 


By Receive LORO ARTETA A succtg, BODEA les TONING repartee 
639 tinga onto Jacoby, subm e following report: 
That a similar bill passed both Houses of 0 Forty-ninth Congress, but was 
vetoed by the President. 

Your committee annex and approve the report of this committee of that Con- 


au- 
ons 


[House Report No. 896, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.) 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
5201) granting a pension to Mrs. Margaret A. Jacoby, submit the following re- 


rt: 
Phat Sanford Jacoby, the husband of the claimant, enlisted April 20, 1861, in 
F, Seventieth Regiment New York Volunteers, and was d 
July 1, . ‘The soldier’s claim for pension was su for admission 
cember 1, 1884, and approved for total deafness and chronic diarrhea, 1 —— 
him a pension for $5 per month, commencing July 1. 1864, and ending Septem- 
ber 7, 1875, date of soldier’s disappearance. The widow's application was filed 
July 17,1885, and rejected by the De; ent August 6, 1885, upon the ground 
that date, and cause of soldier's death was not shown, and inability of ap- 
plicant to furnish the necessary proof. 

The basis of the claim is that while the soldier was engaged in the battle of 
Gettysburgh, Pa., July 2, 1863, by reason of concussion from discharge of artil- 
lery, be was rendered almost totally deaf, and contracted chronic diarrhea, 
by reason of which he was totally disabled for military duty; that he never re- 
covered, but has been totally deaf in right ear ever since, and afilicted with 
chronic diarrhea. 2 7 

Claimant testifies that when her husband returned from the Army in 1864 he 
wasasufferingfrom chronicdiarrhea and deafness contracted while in the service; 
that while residing with deponent at Greene, Chenango County, New York, on 
or about the 7th day of September, 1875, he left and has never n heard from 
since; that she e diligent search and inquiry for him and that she has been 
unable to ascertain or learn anything about him, and that she verily believes 
he is now deceased; that he had been sick fora week before he left and had 
done no work; that he was despondent by reason of his said disabilities and 
did not seem to be in his right mind; that he was not then able to support de- 
ponent, and that she bas not received oy zap rt from him since. 

Dr. ries M. Lawrence, of Port Jervis, N. V., testifies that he treated soldier 
upon his discharge and return from the Army for chronic diarrhea and deafness, 
and has treated him at frequent intervals for said disabilities up to 1873, when 
he removed to Greene, Chenango County, New York, and that said digeases 
were likely to Bye fatal. 

Dr. Marcus M. Wood, of Greene, 9 County, New York, testifies that 
he treated soldier for deafness and chronic diarrhea at intervals from 1873 to 
1875, and that the diarrhea laid him up about half the time until the summer of 
1875, when he left town. He was then 5 both of those disabilities, 
which probably have proven fatal before this date (August 20, 1883). Have no 
doubt that his complaints were caused by exposure while in the service. 

Jane Brown testifies that she is a sister of soldier's wife; has always lived 
near her said sister during her residence at Port Jervis, N. V., which been 
continuous since her m: . except for six or seven years, when she lived 
at Greene, Chenango County, N. Y., during which time she was deserted by 
her husband, and since that time her sister has resided at Port Jervis, N. Y. 

Adela Cunningham, Murates „Henry P. , and Lupius P. Clark all 
Sasy that the ssid Sanford Jacoby disappeared in 1975, and have never seen 

m since, 

The decision of the Secretary of the Interior regarding the presumption of 
death is as follows: 

That cases arise in which it is impossible to obtain positive proof of the sol- 
dier's death, but the presumption of his death causes conn with the 
service is so strong as to j the allowance of a claim for pension made on 
behalf of his widow, children, or dependent relatives. 

* * * G * * " 

“The presumption of common law is that a person who has been sbsent and 
not been heard from for seven years is dead. The presumption may properly 
be accepted under the pension law, and if, when last heard from, soldier was 
suffering from serious d contracted or injury received in the line of du 
in the service, it may be presumed that his death occurred from such cause 
there is nothing in the circumstances to rebut such presumption.” 

Your committee are cf the belief that the proofs, with the fact that the soldier 
has not been d his pension since the date of his disappearance, justify the 
presumption that the soldier is dead, and that his death was the result of disease 
contracted while in service in the line of duty, and recommend that the bill do 


pass. r; 
The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. * 
JOHN 8. LOZIER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6211) 
granting a pension to John S. Lozier. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted, otc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of John S, Lozier, late a private of 
Company I, Eighty-sixth Ohio Volunteers, and allow him a pension at the rate 


of $12 per month from the date of filing his claim in the Pension Office. 
The report (by Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
6211) granting a pension to John S. Lozier, have had the same under consider- 
ation, and beg to submit the following report: 

The facts in the case are as follows: 5 

Claimant enlisted June 22, 1863, asa penae in Company I, Eighty-sixth Ohio 
Volunteers, and was mustered ont and granted an honorable discharge on the 
10th day of February, 1864. He re-enlisted in the service May 2, 1864, as a pri- 
vate in Company C, One hundred and sixty-fourth Ohio, and was mustered out 

ae Ponies an honorable d on the 27th day of August, 1864. He filed 
a for pension on the 12th day of April, 1886, alleging, as a cause, rheuma- 
tism, resulting from exposure and fever contracted while a member of the 
igh ty-sixth Regiment, while in the line of duty near Cumberland Gap, Ken- 

* 


_ The evidence shows that claimant was sound and well when he entered the 
Service, and was a soldier; that, in 1863, he was taken sick at Cumberland 
Gap, Kentucky, with fever, oom lained ofrheumatism, became unfit ſor duty. and 
was zent back to Camp Nelson 8 that when he was edand sent 
home, he was suffering with rheumatism, and has been afflicted wi 
vals ever since; that between 1876 and 1885, he had several very severe attacks, 
which caused fever, swelling of limbs and feet, and that, by reason thereof, he 
became very much emaciated, The claimant swears, in his declaration, that 
he was treated in the hospital at Camp Nelson for rheumatism. The records of 
the hospital show that he was tre: for fever and pneumonia. 

The oner of Pensions, by reason of that his hospital record 
only shows treatment for fever and pneumonia, and not for rheumatism, holds 
that it is not sufficiently shown by the evidence that claimant contracted his 
disease in the service in the line of duty, and therefore, on the 28th of October, 
1889, rejected his claim. 

The committee, however, after taking into consideration all the evidence, be- 
lieve that it fairly shows that claimant contracted his disability while in the serv- 
ice in the line of duty, and that he is entitled toa pension, and we therefore 
res ly recommend the passage of the bill. 


Mr. MORRILL. Is there any amendment to that? 

The CHAIRMAN. There is none, the Chair is informed. 

Mr. MORRILL. Then I move to amend by striking out the words 
“from the date of filing his claim in the Pension Office.” - 

The motion was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


LORENZO D. WHITEFORD, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4167) 
granting a pension to Lorenzo D. Whiteford. 
The bill was read, as follows: G 
Beit enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, nu- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the limitationsand 
rovisions of the pension laws, the name of Lorenzo D. Whiteford, son of John 
hiteford, late a private in Company X, Twenty sixth Regiment indiana Vol- 
unteers, and topay him a pension per month from and after the day on 
which the pension now granted to him shall expire by limitation of law. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Let the report be read in 
that case. It seems to be a peculiar case. 
The report (by Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid 9 whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
4167) granting a pension to Lorenzo D. Whiteford, submit the following report: 

Lorenzo D, Whiteford, the licant, will be sixteen years of age on June 27, 
1891, and is the son of one William J. Whiteford, deceased, who enlisted Au- 


gust 30,1861, as a private in Company: K, Twenty-s: Indiana Volunteers, and 
was mustered into service on t day, re-enlisting as a veteran volunteer on 
February 1, 1864, and served until discharged: Jan 15, 1866, 


During his military service he was wounded in 
and lung trouble, which resulted in his death February 2, 1877, leaving a widow, 
who has since remarried, and three children, of whom the applicant is the 
youngest. A pension was granted to the children on account of the father’s 
said service and death, commencing the day after their mother’s remarriage, 
which will expire June 27, 1891, the number of the certificate 


In support of the application for the of this bill (H. R. there are 
on file with this committee the affidavits of the applicant's mother, — 
to be reputable and truth- 


ian, two neighbors, and two physicians, all shown 
ful people, and whose testimony establishes that the mother has no means to 
support applicant; that he has no means of support except what he receives 
from said pension and his mother, and that the N for more than ten 
years last past has been, and always will be a helpless, continuous cripple, ut- 
terly dependent upon others almost to the extent a babe would be, all hs which 
is the result of spinal fever. 

The icular deformity of spine, caries of bone, contraction of chest, and 
general e on and helplessness are specifically set out in the testimony of 
said physicians, who have attended upon and examined him, and show the ap- 
pices to be not only now totally disavled, but that he can neyer be cured nor 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I will ask the chairman of 
the committee if that is a common case. 

Mr. MORRILL. The only thing out of the usual course is that the 
boy has not yet arrived at the age of sixteen. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Is it the habit of the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions to recommend putting upon the pension- 
list not merely soldiers, but also any children they may leave who are 
unable to help themselves? Is it the rule of the committee to burden 
the pension-list with cases of this kind? 

Mr. MORRILL. This is a case of utter helplessness, It is a very 
common thing, where it is shown that the father died from the effects 
of injuries incurred in the service and the child is a cripple, or an 
idiot, or disabled in any such way, to put thatchild upon the pension- 
roll. I suppose forty or fifty such cases have been passed within the 
last five years. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. And I suppose that every ad- 
ditional case will be taken to be an additional reason why the United 
States should relieve the particular State or county or municipality of 
the support of such persons, a burden which would naturally fall upon 
them under our system. Now, if I understand this case, it is one ap- 
pealing to the charity and kind feeling of all good people. Here is a 
boy of sixteen whois a helpless cripple; but I suppose that in America 
there are a great many thousand such cases, and my inquiry is, upon 
what general principle can the placing of such cases upon the pension- 
roll be defended except upon the ground that the United States is an 
eleemosynary institution? Upon what general ground can such a prec- 
edent as this be defended, relieving the municipality or the locality 
of this burden which would naturally belong to it and giving that re- 
lief under the form of a pension law? 

Mr. MORRILL. It is on the theory that the father gave his life to 
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his country, and that if he had lived he would have taken care of the 
child. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. But this is a case where the 
child was born long after the war—eight or ten years after the war. 

Mr. MORRILL. But some time before the father died. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Of course, or soon afterward. 
I do not intend to resist the passage of the bill. I am willing to let 
the responsibility rest with the House. But is it a good precedent? 
Every time you pass such a bill do you not bring the pension system 
more and more under criticism and make it more and more indefensi- 
ble? 

Mr. MORRILL. The principle has been so well established that the 
committee has accepted it not only as a precedent for the committee, 
but also as a precedent for the action of the House. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. If the gentleman will permit a suggestion, I do 
not know anything about this particular case, but I think I have gath- 
ered the gist of the gentleman’s inquiry, and I will state what I ap- 
prehend to be the principle upon which cases of this class rest. The 

lacing of this exceptional class of cases upon the pension-roll is based, 
believe, upon the ground of continuing infancy. The general pension 
law grants a pension to minor children. 

That is an established rule of the pension law, and in some cases where 
by reason of a condition of insanity, or a condition of aggravated muti- 
lation, or deformity, or imbecility, a practical condition of infancy con- 
tinues, the pension is continued the same as it would be continued to 
a widow or a dependent t. That, as I understand, is the princi- 
pe upon which in certain cases the pension is continued to the child 

yond the age of sixteen. ; 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I have been present on one 
or two occasions when such cases have passed the House, but have 
hesitated to say anything about them because it is always an un- 

ous thing to speak against the outflow of charity or humanity. 

ut it should be remembered that this outflow of charity does not 

come from our pockets, except in a very small degree, and every prec- 

edent of this kind thatwe establish, especially with so careful a chair- 

man of the Committee on Invalid Pensions as we have now, adds to 

the danger of unwise legislation and tends to bring the pension system 
into disrepute. . 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I would add, to what I have already said, that 
the provision of the general pension law that the pension to a child 
shall cease at the age of sixteen is based upon the presumption that at 
that age the child will be able to take care of itself; but in these cases 
where there is an absolute inability on the part of the child to support 
itself the presumption fails, and the pension is continued beyond that 


* MORRILL. I wish to say further that the practice has been so 
well recognized that the Senate have a general bill providing 
for cases of this kind. That bill has not yet passed the House; it is in 
the committee of conference. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Of course we all know that 
after a certain number of precedents are established they are likely to 
be followed. The first case is somewhat tentative; the second comes a 
little more under the idea that there is a precedent for it, and so on, 
until we get rid of our sense of duty about the matter by making a 
general law on the subject and throwing the responsibility of the exe- 
cution of that Jaw upon the bureau. 

his simply means that in our progress in pension legislation we have 
come to a point where we undertake to relieve the particular locality 
in each case of this kind from the duty which would be imposed upon 
it under our system of government, a duty which always carries with 
it supervision. A fundamental principle of good government is that 
burdens shall, as far as possible, be thrown upon the persons in the lo- 
cality where they arise, because that necessarily carries with it local 
supervision, and the people of any locality will not undertake the bur- 
den unless there is a good reason for it. 

Therefore, the farther from the locality you remove the duty of pro- 
viding for such cases, the more you take away the opportunity for as- 
certaining the facts in the case. 4 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

SARAH M, WILLIAMS. : 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 7367) for 
the relief of Sarah M. Williams. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, di- 
rected to place upon the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of 
the pension laws, the name of Mrs. Sarah M. Williams, widow of Jackson 
Woods, who was a lieutenant in Company H, Kighty-second Regiment of In- 
diana Volunteer Infantry, and that he pay her the sum of $17 per month. 

The report (by Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H.R. 
7367) for the relief of Sarah M. Will submit the following report : 

Mrs. Williams is the former widow of Jackson Woods, who served as first 


lieutenant of Company H, Eighty-second Indiana Volunteers, from August 9, 
1862, to September 20, 1863, when captured by the Confederate forces at the bat- 
Ga., and who died in rebel prison at Macon, Ga.. May 24, 
meral law up to date of her remarriage 

ren of the officer were thereupon pen- 


tle of Chickamau, 
1864. She was pensi oned under the 
on March 4, 1868, and the four minor 


sioned up to August 3, 1876, when the youngest child became sixteen years of 


age. 

Her second husband died June 24, 1882, leaving her in destitute ces, 
advanced in years, and compelled to ask charity from friends and neighbors be- 
sides suffering in February of this year the loss of some of her by a fire 
which broke out in a house in which she lived. 

The case comes strictly within a long-established practice of the House, and 
therefore your committee returns the bill with the recommendation that it do 
pass, 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass, 


ALEXANDER G. DAVIS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6913) 
granting a pension to Alexander G. Davis. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place upon the pension-rolls the name of Alexander 
G. Davis, of Mount Airy, Md., late scout and guide with Generals Howard and 
Augur, and pay him a pension at the rate of S per month, 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I believe I will do in this what I 
have never done before in a pension case, ask for the reading of the report. 
The report (by Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
one granting a pension to Alexander G. Davis, submit the following report: 

A der G. Davis, at the breaking out of the late war, was a citizen of Vir- 
ginia. He was a man of means good health and strength, and much de- 
voted to the cause of the Union. Early in 1862, furnishing his own arms and 
equipments, he entered the service of the United States as a guide and scout, 
and continued in that service until the close of the war. He particij in the 
PODANA battles of the Army of the Potomac, and rendered val services 

or Generals Geary, Schimmelfennig, Stohl, Heintzelman, Schurz, Howard, 
Augur, and Meade, as shown by the testimonials on file, 

While watching the movements of the enemy immediately after the battle of 
Gettysburgh, by reason of the sudden fright of his horse over a large cloud of 
dust caused by the firing of a solid shot, he became ruptured. About the time 
of the fighting in the Wilderness, being under orders to proceed in the direction: 
of the Rappahannock River, he met up with some of Mosby's men, and received 
s 8 ok 2 = date February 4, 1890, : 

ene ugur, under 4, „says: 

“ He was a most useful and reliable man. * * He was wounded in line of 
his duty, and is, it seems to me, deserving of great consideration from the Gov- 
ernment for his loyalty and devotion to its interest at time.” 

General O. O. Howard, in letter to the Secretary of War, dated May 10, 1839, 


says: 

“Perhaps no man suffered more in person and property and lived, than Mr. 
Davis. * * * Iknow him 5 I commend to you his two requests 
for such consideration as can piven im: 

“1. That he may be commended to Congress in some proper way so that he 
can legally receive a pension for the few remaining years of his life, for he is 
now an old man. 

2. That his application in behalf of his son's appointment to West Point or 
into the Army receive a kind consideration.” 

It would seem but proper, following a long line of precedents, that the relief 
asked for should be granted, Therefore your committee report favorably on 
the accompanying bill, and ask that it do pass, 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. . ; 
; ERNST BARTH. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5014) 
for the relief of Ernst Barth. 
The bill was read, as follows: / 


Be it enacted, elc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to cause to be placed on the pension-roll of the United 
States, subject to the provisions and limitations thereof, the name of Ernst 
Barth, late private Company O, of the Sixty-eighth New York Volunteers. 


The report (by Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana) was read, as follows: 


of being so mustered out he re- 
ans as a nurse in said hospital for some time, and was mustered out 
as above A 

He filed a claim for pension on May 22, 1879, based upon double rupture re- 
ceived while attempting to move a cooking stove while a nurse in the hospital 
aforesaid, which claim was rejected by the Pension Office on the ground of his 
inability to furnish evidence from parties baving geama knowledge that his 
1 were received in the manner and under the circumstances alleged by 

oe ; 

He filed in Pension Office proof of his soundness at enlistment, testimony of 
a nurse in the aforesaid hospital as to the fact of his being treated there for E 
nia, and that of Dr. Ohr, in charge of said hospital, as to treatment, but nature 
of disability not remembLored, and medical evidence showing existence of a 
double hernia and treatment therefor in 1870. 

He also fully explained that owing to his being separated from his command 
and but accidentally meeting with others whose acqusintance continued only 
for,a short time, he could not furnish the testimony of eye-witnesses as re- 
quired by the Pension Office. 

Owing to this double hernia Mr. Barth has for years been compelled to aban- 
don his trade ofa ie and had to take up lighter eniployment, such as 
janitor of a school or church. , 

With the presumption of prior soundnessand the evidence of existence of the 
disability claimed, aſtet considerable service, in the absence of any adverse 
features in the case, your committee are inclined to solve whatever doubts 
there may exist in favor of the claimant, and therefore return the bill with the 
recommendation that it do pass, f 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 
BRIDGET TOLE. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2481) 
granting a pension to Bridget Tole. 
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The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it en eic., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
“thorized and directed to place the name of Bridget Tole on the pension-roll, sub- 
p to the pension laws of the United States, she being the widow of William 
‘ole, who served in the late war in Company E. Fourth United States Infantry, 
and Company ©, Forty-fifth United States Infantry. 


The report (by Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Inyalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2481) 
granting a pension to Bridget Tole, submit the following report: 

Mrs. get Tole is the widow of William Tole, who served in Company H, 
Seventeenth Wisconsin Volunteers, from August 22, 1862, to June 2, 1855; also 
in Com y F, Fourth United States Infantry, and Company C, Forty-fifth 
United Infantry, from April 20, 1867, to November 16, 1868. 

The records of the War Department show him under treatment at various 
times between August, 1864, and 1808, on account of erysipelas, abscess, 
cold, incised wound, catarrh, fever, and otorrhœa, and he was dise No- 
vember 16, 1868, on surgeon’s certificate of disability by reason of chronic 
pneumonia and general unfitness for military duty» He often has attacks of 
difficult breathing which paralyze his powers of exertion. His disease origi- 
nated from exposure while on duty under General Sherman.” 

He filed aclaim in the Pension Office in December, 1875, on account of catarrh, 
rheumatism, and general debility, contracted while acting as escorton the stage 
route from Fort Sedgwick to Fort Randall, in November, 1867,and that part of 
this claim relating to catarrh was allowed by the Pension Office in 1885, The 
claim on account of rheumatism was waived by him owing to his inability to 
file proofs as to its existence in the service. 

He died December 4, 1885. On December 31, 1855, his widow filed a claim for 
pension, and in support thereof filed testimony of two of soldier’s neighbors 
showing that on his return home from the Army and thereafter he suffered 
from rheumatism, and medical evidence as to treatment of soldier in 1873 and 
18M on account of rheumatism, also testimony of 3 who attended sol- 
dier in his last illness, showing that he died of paralysis of the right side of the 
body caused by a disease of the brain owing to catarrhal inflammation follow- 
ing an old chronic catarrh. The soldier was examined in July, 1884, and the 
board of examining surgeons found the heart's action feeble and w „ mitral 
reguritation murmur, ci on feeble, capillaries engorged, soldier anemic 
and very nervous, due to the rheumatic trouble. . 

The Pension Office rejected the case upon the und that there was no path- 
ological connection between the catarrah and the paralysis,and the medical 
referee of said office believed that rheumatism was the remote cause of death. 

Had Mrs. Tole furnished proof of existence of rheumatism in the service her 
claim would, according to the opinion of the medical referee, have to be allowed 
by the Pension Office. 

In the opinion of your committee the record of the War Department and the 
surgeon’s certificate of disability “pon which the soldier was are 
sufficient to show that Mrs, Tole’s claim is a meritorious one, the heart trouble 
of soldier found on examination in 1884, and being then regarded by the sur- 
geons as due toa rheumatic diathesis, also having been shown to have existed 
at time of soldier's discharge, and the adoption of the bill is recommended. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

ELIZA J. GLASS, 

The next business on the Paia Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4851) 
granting a pension to Eliza J. Glass. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Beit enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Eliza J. Glass, widow of Randall 
S. Glass, late a private of Company G, One hundred and twenty-eighth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry. 


The report (by Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
4851) granting a pension to Eliza J. Glass, having had the same under considera- 
tion, submit the following report : 

A shmilar bill was introduced in the Fiftieth Congress, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, which, after due consideration, reported the 
same back favorably. A copy of said report is filed herewith and adopted b 
the committee, and for the reasons therein stated your committee report this 
bill favorably, and recommend its passage. 


[House Report No. 3424, Fiſtieth Congress, first session.] 
Soldier enlisted December 18, 1863, and was discharged April 27, 1864, on sur- 
n's certificate of disability, showing chronic hemorrhoids and rheumatism, 
th together producing eness of back. 

He filed a claim for pension December 24, 1879, alleging that on the 15th day of 
February, 1864, while drilling at Camp Cleveland, Ohio. he received an injury 
to his back by slipping and falling to the ground, from the effects of which he 
has never recovered, The claim was rejected on the ground that his disability 
existed prior to enlistment. 

April 26, 1885, soldier died, and his widow filed her application December 3, 
1885. The m was also rejected on the ground that death cause, nervous 
prostration and spinal trouble, was not due to the service, 

It forego from the evidence on file, and on which the rejection by the Pen- 
sion ice is based, that at the time the soldier was discharged the captain of 
the company, John J, Manor, gave information to the surgeon of the regiment 
that the soldier had been aes prior to his enlistment by falling from a load 
of hay, injuring his spine. The surgeon thereupon indorsed soldier's discharge 
with the statement that soldier's disability was chronicand was not contracted 
in the military service. 

Soldier, in support of his claim, furnishes the testimony of three comrades who 
were present when he received his binges? who saw him fall, who know of his 
sufferings, and his inability to perform military service up to the time of hib dis- 


Dr. William Tripp, surgeon of soldier’s regiment, in an affidavit admits hay- 
ing treated him for sprained back at the time, but says that as it was of recent 
occurrence and short standing he concluded it would get well quickly, and 
therefore did not include it as part of the cause of dis@bility. 

Dr. J. W. Failing testifies that he was soldier’s physician previous to his en- 
listment, and that he was in good health and free from disability at that time. 
He also treated him immediately after discharge and ay — 1881. He describes 
soldier's disability as rheumatism of the muscles of the k. 

There is a mass of evidence establishing prior soundness. Seventeen of his 
neighbors who had known him intimately before the war, and who had seen 
and worked with him daily, testify to his having been asound and healthy man, 
and free from any disability, and as many more testify that from his discharge 
up tokis ae he wasin feeble health, physically weak, and unable to perform 
man abor. 

You: committee are of the opinion that the soldier’s widow is clearly entitled 


toa pension. The uncorroborated statement of the soldier's ca: 
disability existed —.— to enlistment is 3 


of seventeen neig! 
charge ed an up to his death, and 
his family physician testifies that the cause of death was due to spinal trouble 
caused by some violent injury long before the time the affiant became ac- 
quainted with him. 

Your committee can not doubt that soldier's death was caused by the fall re- 
ceived while in the military service and in the line of duty. They therefore 
report the bill favorably, and recommend that it do pass. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass, 


BELLE MORRISON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 7529) 
granting a pension to Belle Morrison, of Dillsborough, Ind. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place the name of Belle Morrison, dependent sister of 
Thomas W. Morrison, late a private in Company I, Eighty-third ment of 
saans hia arent on the pension-roll, and grant hera pension at the rate of 

per mo 


The report (by Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
7529) granting a pension to Belle Morrison, submit the following report: 

Your committee have had said bill under consideration an: e evidence 
accompanying the bill and also from the papers in the on granted Thomas 
W. Morrison, hereinafter mentioned, do find as follows: Applicant's three 
brothers enlisted in the Union Army in the war of 1861, of whom one, John, was 
killed at the battle of Springfield, Mo., on October 29, 1561; another, was 
killed at the battle of Stone River, Tennessee; and the third, Thomas W., a 
private in Company I, Eighty-third Indiana Volunteers, was wounded in his 
right leg July 28, 1864,which resulted in amputation thereof the next day, in 
line of duty, from the effects of which he died in February, 1876, being a pen- 
sioner by certificate No. 40032. 


n that the 
face ea 


sons. We further find that applicant has been a helpless cripple, dependent on 
her mother and brothers for support, and having no means of own ever 
since her infancy witha disease, deformity and curvature of the spine, which 
renders her a permanent cripple, wholly unable to work and dependenton the 
charity of strangers. We further find that her mother died February 26, 1878. 
thus leaving me ere without parents, brothers, or others to sup) her, an 
leaving her without any means w ver, we recommend the bill be 
passed and she granted a pension at the rate of $18 dollars per month, 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. ' 
FRANCIS M. HULL, . 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1155) 
ting a pension to Francis M. Hull. 
The bill was read, as follows: - 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-rolls the name of Francis M. Hall, late 
of Com y I, Thirty-fiftth Regiment Illinois Volunteers, and that he be pen- 
sioned from the date of his discharge in November, 1864, subject to the provis- 
ions and limitations of the general pension laws. 


The report (by Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to which was referred House bill 1155, 
granting a pension to Francis M. Hull, reports as follows: 

The report from the War Department shows that he was 8 3, 1861, 
mustered out of the service of the United States September 27, 1864, and that he 
was in the action at Kenesaw Mountain, Georgia, on June 27, 1864. His case 
on file in the Pension Department was rejected on the ground that the claim- 
ant did not have sufficient evidence to establish rupture of left side in service 
and line of duty. 

It seems to be proven with reasonable clearness that the injury was sustained 
while building breast works during the battle of Kenesaw Mountain, while car- 
rying logs with which to construct breastworks, and that said injury was sus- 
tained on the 27th of June, 1864. 

The captain of his regiment, which was Company I, Thirty-fifth Illinois In- 
fantry, Capt. Joseph Truax, testifies that— 

“Francis M. Hull received an injury from which he was off duty for some 
days, and have all reason to believe that the injury caused the rupture. 

“On our Atianta campaign we did not have our books with us, and so we did 
not keep any correct record. When at Kenesaw Mountain I was ordered to 
build breastworks. Hull received an injury, if my memory serves me, in car- 

ingalogorchunk. I did not see him hurt, al he told me of itand com- 

ained afterwards of it. While in ice he was excused duty more or 
ess from the time of his injury until we were relieved.” 

Mr. John W. Newton testifies substantially as does Mr. Truax. 

Dr. James M. Hull, father of claimant, testifies that when his son entered the 
service he wasa sound and healthy man and that he came home ruptured in 
the left side, near the center of the abdomen. 

Mr. H. Latourette, Francis W. Evans, and Charles E. Harden testify substan- 
tially to the same that Dr. Hull does, 

Dr. George S. Jones testifies that he called to see Mr. Francis M. Hull in 1872. 


He says: 

s His injury at that time was in the nature of a rupture of the abdominal wall 
to the left and above the center of the abdomen, there being a tumor in that lo- 
cality about 1 inch in diameter. 

“At the present time, November 6, 1836, the tumor has enlarged to three times 
its former size and is a source of much inconvenience and discomfort,” 

Dr. Jones’s evidence is corroborated by the evidence of Dr. Marshall Pettitt, 
Samuel Martin, and John W. Patterson; and the claimant also testifies specific- 
ally to all the circumstances of this injury. 


Mr. MORRILL. This bill should be amended by striking out that 
clause which grantsarrears. I move to strike out the words, and that 
he be pensioned from the date of his discharge in November, 1864.” 

The amendment was to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


1890. 3 


THOMAS WARD. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2469) 
increasing the pension of Thomas Ward. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to increase the pension of Thomas Ward, late of Com- 
ny B. Eighty-ninth Regiment Ilinois Infantry Volunteers, to $50 per month 
m and pe 55 the passage of this act (certificate No. 80583), in lieu of the pen- 
sion now received by him. 


The report (by Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
2469) increasing the ion of Thomas Ward, submit the following report: 

The pensioner had Ms left arm amputated by reason of a wound received in 
front of Atlanta, Ga., and was pensioned under the general law. On May 7, 
1886, his pension was increased from $24 to $0 per month by virtue of a special 
act, be having shown to the satisfaction of the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

he also contracted chronic diarrhea and resulting in disease of the liver 
ao — ae! service, which had continued ever since, resulting in paralysis of 
ight side. 

He has filed medical and lay testimony showing that his same condition ex- 
ists atthe present time and that he also suffers from lupus of the left ankle 
shown by his comrades to have originated while a member of the Veteran Re- 
serve Corps, and that the combined disabilities necessitate the aid and attend- 
ance of another person to a considerable extent, although not constant, 

The committee are of opinion that the small increase asked for should be 
pana and therefore report favorably on the accompanying bill and ask that 

o pass. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass, 


GEORGE W. HUTCHISON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5108) 
for the relief of George W. Hutcheson. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit eic., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
on laws, thenameof George W. Hutcheson, a dependent 
son of John W. Hutcheson, late a private of Company G, Twenty-seventh In- 
diana Volunteers. ` 


The report (by Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R.5108) 
for the relief of Geo) W. Hutchison, submit the Se eea as 

The beneficiary is the imbecile son of John W. Hutchison, who en- 
listed in ery G, Twenty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteers. 1 
19, 1861, and was discharged upon surgeon's certificate of disability reh 4, 
1864, by reason of phthisis pulmonalis, hemoptisis, and chronic diarrhea, He 
ap; tied for pension June 10, 1865, on account of diarrhea, but his claim was re- 
j upon the report of an 55 surgeon, made July 31, 1865, to the 
effect that soldier was as able to make a living as before ente: ng the service. 

He diedin April, 1867, from chronic and general debil 3 is clearly 
shown by the evidence filed with your committee, The wife of the soldier and 
mother of this beneficiary died October 29, 1864. It appears that no effort was 
made by the soldier or his pensionable heirs after the rejection of the claim, as 
heretofore |, to correct the injustice done him by the examining surgeon, 

The son is shown by the certificate of the clerk of the county in which he re- 
sides to be of unsound mind. He has no property, no income from any source, 
and is supported by a brother, who himself has a hard.struggle in life, > 

The numerous precedents in similar cases wartant your committee in report- 
ing favorably on the accompanying bill, and therefore return the same with 
the recommendation that it do pass. amended, however, by adding, after the 
word volunteers,“ the words and pay him through his legally constituted 

a pension at the rate of $18 per month.“ 


The amendments reported by the committee were read, as follows: 


In lines 6 and 7 strike out ‘‘ Hutcheson” and insert“ Hutchison.” 
At the end of the bill add and pay him through his legally constituted guard- 
ian a pension at the rate of $18 per month.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass, 


DAVID L. TRUEX. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5107) 
for the relief of David L. Truex. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, aut 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisionsand 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of David L. Truex, dependent son of 
John Truex, late a private in company D, Eighty-second Indiana Volunteers, 

The report (by Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 5107) 
for the relief of David L. Truex, submit the following report : 

The proposed 8 is the imbecile son of John Truex, deceased, late 
ely ners in Company D, Eighty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteers. The 

her's death was the result of his service, and occurred while in the service at 
Marfreesborough, Tenn., of fever. This son was 2 under the general 
law until he arrived at the age of sixteen years. He is a helpless cripple and a 
weak-minded person, the result of a spell of fever; is wholly inca tated for 
mental or physical labor, and is a charge upon his brothers and sisters, who are 
all poor people. His mother is dead, and no other person is drawing a pen- 
sion on account of this soldier's death. 

The numerous precedents in similar cases warrant your committee in report- 
ing favorably on the accompanying bill, and therefore return the same with the 
recommendation that it do pass, amended, however, by adding after the word 
“volunteers” the words “and pay him through his legally constituted guardian 
a pension at the rate of $18 per month.” 7 


The amendment recommended by the committee in the concluding 
paragraph of the report was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 
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GEORGE UHL. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6089) 
granting an increase of pension to George Uhl. ~ 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place the name of George Uhl, Company H, Twentieth 
Indiana, on the pension-rolls of the United at arating of $72 per month. 
He is now borne on the rolls at $45 per month by certificate numbered 57618. 


The report (by Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana) was read, as follows: 


orge Uhl 
K. Twentieth Indiana Volunteers, from July 22, 1861, to July 6, 1865, and that 
he was wounded by ashell at the battle of Petersburgh, March 2, 1865, resulting 
in amputation of the left leg at a point 6 inches below the upper margin of the 
great trochanter, for which disability he was placed upon the pension-rolls in 
October, 1865, at $8 per month, and increased from time to time, now drawinga 
pension of $45 per month, under the provisions of the act of August 4, 1886, 

On March 12, 1888, he applied for an increase of pension to the Pension Office, 
alleging intense suffering from neuralgia in the stump of his leg, 8 
quent prostration on a bed of sickness, and requiring the care of his wife and 
others, and in su rt thereof filed the testimony of his wife and others corrob- 
orating his allegations, and also medical testimony, showing that in 1886 he 
was operated on for “neuroma,” without, however, giving him any relief; 
which claim, however, was rejected by the Pension O on the ground 
he was not receiving the constant aid and attendance of . as con- 
templated by law in order to entitle him to a higher rate of pe n. 

The last medical examination in the case, held September 29, 1886, shows the 
entire stump tender, and inability to wear an 1 limb by reason of short- 
ness and tenderness of the stump, body very poorly nourished (weighing but 
106 pemu and suffering from irregular on of the heart. 

The neuralgia caused by the amputation, together with heart troubles, which 
can reasonably be attributed to the exposure incident to four years of active serv- 
ice and the severe wound incurred therein, create a disability far greater than the 
simple loss of the limb, but the Pension Office is debarred from granting a higher 
rate of pension the pensioner does not require that constant aid and 
attendance of another person as contemplated by law in order to entitle him 


thereto. 
Your committee are, however, of opinion that the disability entitles the 
claimant to a higher rate of pension, and therefore report fav: ly on the ac- 
however, out the 


mpan t pass, 
Tetter © 115 u Une 8. er Perino 8 the letter K; nino by strik- 
ing out all after the word “of” in line 6, and inserting therein instead the words 
“fifty dollars per month, in lieu of the pension now received by him.“ 

The amendments recommended by the committee in the concluding 
paragraph of the report were read and agreed to. \ 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 

WILLIAM A. BENGE. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5098) 
for the relief of William A. Bange. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit ar pone ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of William A. Bange, dependent 


child of Isaac Bange, late a private in Company H, Seventieth Regiment In- 


diana Volunteers. 


The report (by Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 5098) 
for the relief of William A. Bange, submit the following report: 

The prop: beneficiary is the son of Isaac F. Benge, who died May 4, 
while serving as private of Company H, Seventieth ent Indiana Volun- 
teers. His widow drew pension until her remarriage on June 24, 1868, where- 
upon his minor children, of which the claimant is the oldest, eee upon 
the pension-roll and continued thereon until April 12, 1879, when the youngest 
became sixteen years of age. 

From evidence before your committee it further appears that said William 
A. Benge is now, and has been almost from infancy, so seriously afflicted from 
scrofula of the worst type as to utterly unfit him for the performance of any 
manual labor, This condition, according to the affidavit of Dr. Blackstone, 
followed upon a fracture of the leg in 1859. Chronic bronchitis, catarrh of the 
stomach, nervous prostration, and disease of heart, for which he has also been 
treated for many years, make his condition more wretched. He has no means, 
and, being unable to support himself by manual labor, is a charge upon his 
relatives, who are poor and unable to render him the assistance n 


A number of similar cases having received favorable consideration by Con- 


gress, your committee return the bill with the recommendation that it do 
amended, however, by adding, after the word “volunteers,” in lines 7 and 8, the 
words “and pay him a pension at the rate of $18 per month.“ 


The amendments reported by the committee were read, as follows: 
i m the title of the bill, and also in lines 6 and 7, strike out Bange and insert 
n 


‘Atthe end of the bill add “and pay him a pension at the rate of $18 a month.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 

MES. SUSANNAH D. CLARK. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4190) 
granting a pension to Mrs. Susan Clark. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and required to place on the pension-roll, subject to the rovisengand 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Susan Clark, of Jonesborough, 


Grant County, Indiana,a volunteer army nurse during the late rebellion, and 
pay net during life, a pension of $12 per month, from and after the passage of 
act. 


The report (by Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensons, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4190) 
granting a pension to Susannah D. Clark, submit the following report: 


The 3 is a childless widow, of the age of fifty-four years, with neither 
property nor relatives to support her, and having to support her aged mother 
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her daily labor, though herself in feeble health, brought on by anxiety and 
by y r, thoug 2 ug y a Ceres 


overexertion in n to wounded soldiers 
State of 


in 1861, and continued in such service at the hospitals at Camp Curtin, cotton 
factory, and public school building, in said city of Harr „and twice at hos- 
lonel Thomas, of 


— the 12 of Philadelphia, and under the direction of 
e Twentieth 


Her services ended in the last of December, 1864, when her husband was forced 
to take her away from home for her health. She received no pay whatever, 
nor did her husband, but they furnished out of their own means, at a cost of 
about $2 per day, clothing, medicine, and food to sick or wounded soldiers, for a 
period estimated by her of nearly twelve hundred days of active rar y pia d 
a of which time their own house was used by them as a hospital for sick 

ers. 1 - 

These facts are established by the testimony of applicant, supported by afi- 
davits of Mrs. Susie Addington, Samuel Lefever, Sophia Sepe, H, H. Lefever, 
and Dr. O. T. Everhart, who were eye-witnesses of much of her services, b; 
letters from one, new dead, of the soldiers whom she nursed, and the afidavit 
= another, and by the affidavits of her present neighbors at Jonesborough, 

rant County, 

Upon the foregoing your committee recommend the passage of the bill, amend- 
ing, however, both in the title and bill, by striking out the name Susan wher- 
ever it occurs and inserting in lieu thereof Susannah D. 


The amendments recommended by the committee in the concluding 
h of the report were read and agreed to. 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


LYDIA K. WHITE, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 1207) grant- 
a pension to Lydia K. White, a volunteer army nurse. 
e bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on yer A reeset tim the name of Lydia K. White, 
a volunteer nurse during the war of the rebellion, and pay her, during life, the 
sum of $25 per month from March 4, 1888, 

The report (by Mr. LANE) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1207) 
granting a pension to Lydia K. White, submit the following report: 

This committee have considered this case, and adopt the report made to the 
Senate by the Committee on Pensions as their report, except as to the amount 
of said pension, which report is in the words and figures as follows: 

“The applicant left a comfortable home in 1861 and offered her services as a 
volunteer nurse in the late war. She occupied many posts during that war, per- 
forming her duties faithfully and well, until her health became seriously im- 
paired and she was compelled to return to her home a shadow of her former 


“ The character of her service is fully shown by the evidence of the surgeons 
under whom she served. She is advanced in 127 5 e ee on her 
own exertions for sup) and thus situated she comes to Con for relief.“ 

But this committee, in this class of cases, believe the amount of pension should 
only be $12 per month, so we ask that said bill be amended by striking out the 
words “ twent e," in line 6 of said bill, and inserting in lieu thereof the 
word “twelve,” and that the bill as so amended do pass, 


The amendment recommended by the committee in the concluding 
1 of the report was read, and agreed to. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move to amend by striking out, at the end of the 
bill, the words from March 4, 1888.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 

BARNEY M’ARDLE, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2385) 

granting a pension to Barney McArdle. 
The bill was read, as follows: 

Beit man elc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place upon the pension-roll, subject to the limitations 
and provisions of an act granting pensions to the soldiers and sailors of the Mexi- 
can war, and for other pu: , approved January 29, 1887, the name of Barney 


rposes. 
McArdle, a private soldier in Colonel Jackson's Georgia regiment in the war |’ 
with Mexico. e 


The report (by Mr. DE LANO) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2385) grant- 

ing a pension to Barney McArdle, have considered the same and report: 

On the 24th of November, 1888, the claimant filed an application in the Pen- 
sion Bureau fora pension under the Mexican war service-pension act of 1887, 
declaring that he was residing at Savannah, Ga., when the “ Irish Jasper Greens,“ 
under command of Capt. John MeMahone, of the First Georgia Volunteers, 
left for Mexico; that he went with them, although not enrolled asa member of 
the company, use the said company was full. 

At Mobile, Ala., a member of the company, McCarthy by name, returned 
home, and he (the claimant) took McCarthy's place and performed the duties of 
a private soldier in the company thereafter. The regiment went to the Rio 
Grande to serve in General Taylor's army, and fora time they were stationed 
in Mexico. The claimant declares further that he was in said service about 

hteen months and was discharged at New Orleans. 

on. WILLIAM C. Oatksand James W. Stokes testify to the claimant’s iden- 
sey ae also to the fact that he isa man of good character and worthy of full 
confidence. 

William K. Gilmore, who was a member of the said regiment and who is 
now a pensioner under the Mexican war-service act, swears that he was ac- 
quainted with the claimant, and personally knows that he served with the 
“Trish J r Greens ™ in the war with Mexico. 

Bradford Johnson, also a ner, and formerly a member of the First 
Geo Volunteers, ‘Mexican war, fully corroborates the testimony of William 
K. Gilmore relative to the claimant's service, 


The claimant's name is not borne on the rolls of the said company and hence 
the Pension Bureau declines to allow his 

The name of Robert McCarthy is borne on the rolls of Company O, First 
Georgia, Mexican war, and he is shown to have enlisted June 9, at Macon, 
Ga., and mustered out May 31, 1847, at New Orleans. This is presumed to be the 
man whose place the claimant is alleged to have taken in the company. 

From the claimant's sworn statements, made at the time he made application 
for on, it appears that he is now about seventy years old. 

areview of the facts, your committee are of the opinion that the claimant 

rendered the alleged service in the Mexican war, and the passage of the bill is 
therefore recommend 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


JANE M. M’CRABB, 


è 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 7369) 
to restore the pension of Jane M. McCrabb. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto. That the act entitled “An act to restore pensions in certain 
cases,” approved June 9, 1880, shall be construed so as to include within its pro- 
visions Jane M. MeCrabb, widow of Capt. John W.McCrabb, deceased, late a 
captain in the United States Army. 


The report (by Mr. Dz LANO) is as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 7369) to re- 
store the pension of Mrs, Jane M, McCrabb, have examined the same and 


rt: 

iis. Jane M. McCrabb, as the widow of Capt. John W. McCrabb, deceased, 
late a captain in the United States Army, received a pension of $25 per month 
until the passage by Congress of a law in the provisions of which were con- 
strued by the ag Sa the Interior to require him to reduce said pension to 
peed per month, which been the amount received by Mrs. McCrabb since that 
time. 

The widows of officers of the Navy were included within the provisions of the 
aforesaid law, but Congress restored their pensions by the act of June 9, 
entitled ‘An act to restore pensions in certain cases,” and the object of this bi 
is to include Mrs. McCrabb within the provisions of said act, 

Capt. John W. McCrabb was appointed to West Point from Tennessee in 1829, 

uated in 1833, and reported for duty as brevet second lieutenant of Fourth 
nfantry United StatesArmy,thenin Lousiana. From there he was detailed for 
to; phical duty, on which he served until the early fall of when he 
joined his regiment and participated fn active service against the o Creeks 
on the Georgia and Alabama line, where he rendered gallant service. 

In winter of 1837 he was appointed captain in the Quartermaster's 
ment, United States Army, and reported for duty to General Jessup, then com- 
manding troops in Florida in the war against the Seminole Indians, and subse- 
quently to General Zach: Taylor, who succeeded General Jessup. 

Here Captain McCrabb d the responsible duties of his position with 
zeal and fidelity until November 6, 1839, when he died in St. Augustine, Fla., of 
the yellow fever then prevailing in Florida. 

The widow of Captain M. b, Mrs. Jane M. McCrabb, has now attained a 
ripe oldage, and seriously needs the assistance asked for 75 this legislation. 

After a review of the the committee report the bill back and recom- 
mend its passage. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


MARY B, HOOK. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 1362) for 
the relief of Mary B, Hook. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be authorized and directed 
to place upon the pension-roll the name of Mary B. ites ely of James H. 
Hook, lieutenant-colonel and assistant commissary-general of subsistence, and 
pay her at the rate of $50, in lieu of that which she is now receiving. 


The report (by Mr. De LANO) was read, as follows. 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1362) for the 
relief of Mary B. Hook, have considered the same and report: 

Senate Report No. 234 contains a correct statementof the facts and your com- 
mittee adopt the same as theirown and recommend that the bill do pass as 
amended by the Senate, i ; 

[Senate Report No. 234, Fifty-first Congress, first session.] 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill granting increase 

of pension to ern B. Hook, have examined the same and report: 
he passage of the bill is recommended, with the following amendment: 

8 out all after the word “her,” in sixth line, and insert the following 
words; 

At the rate of $50 per month, in lieu of that which she is now receiving.” 

A bill identical with this, as proposed to be amended, was reported favorably 
by this committee and passed the Senate in the last Congress, That report is 
herewith adopted and made a part of this report, 


REPORT, 


This case was favorably reported by your committee during the last Co: 
and the bill passed the Senate. Your committee see no reason for changing 
their action, and report this bill back witi the recommendation that it do pass, 
adopting their former report, which is as follows: 

The claimant, Mary B. Hook, is the widow of James H. Hook, late a lieuten- 
ant-colonel in the United States Army. She is now drawing a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. Her husband entered the service in the war of 1812 and 
remained therein until his death. The claimant now asks that her pension be 
increased to $50 per month. 

The facts relied upon to support this claim are well stated in the petition of 
the applicant and record of the military services of the soldier, The member of 
your committee to whom the case was referred has verified the truth of the 
allegations of fact, and, on the whole, although the rank of the soldier was that 
of lieutenant-colonel, considering that his services near the commence- 
ment of the century and continued over sixty years, t much of it was of a 
very honorable and distinguished character, and that his aged widow is abso- 
lutely helpless, the bill is reported back with the recommendation that it do 
pass, 


1123 | CONNECTICUT AVENUE, April 9, 1886. 


This is to certify that, owing to chronic pulmonary disease, accompanied with 
hemorrhage, Mrs. Mary B. Hook is thoroughly incapacitated for any and all 


k to her s 
ee eae nee RET J. R. BROMWELL, M. D. 
S. ©. BUSEY, M. D. 
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To the honorable the Senate and House of 
: of the United States of America in ‘ess assembled: 
The petition of Mary B. Hook, widow of Lieut. Col. James H. Hook, assistant 
commissary-general of subsistence, United rier yet a respectfully represents: 
. by an = of your honorable body, approved July 16, 1876, it was provided 
as follows, to wit: 


limitations of the ý w of Lieut. 
Col. ine Hook, late of the United States Army, from and after the passage 
of this act, 

Your petitioner, since 1876, has received a pension at the rate of $30 per month 
only. 

Owing to the advanced age and delicate health of petitioner and the fact that 
she has no other means of support, this pension is becoming less and less ade- 

uate to her comfort and decent support. She is therefore advised to apply to 
the generosity of Congress for an increase of her ee to at least * 
month, and she is encouraged in so doing by the rality of 
body in other similar cases. 

To meet the needs of her declining years, and to leave, if possible, somethin 
for her funeral expenses, petitioner therefore prays that an act may be 
allowing her a pension at the rate of $50 per month, 

And as in duty bound, ete. 


your honorable 


MARY B. HOOK. 


During the war with Great — he Was a pee. of the time at Fort George, 


iagara, à 
He was commissioned captain in the en pee gc oor of Infantry Ma 
20, 1813, and served on the seaboard of Maryland and Virginia, where his regi- 
ment was stationed. 

He commanded a company in defense of Fort McHenry when attacked by 
the British in 1814. 

On the organization of the peace establishment he was assigned to the Fourth 
bats ag sed of Infantry, commanded by Colonel King. 

o Fourth 3 under Lieutenant-Colonel Clinch, was ordered to the 
frontier of Geo: and thence to Florida. Captain Hook was placed in com- 
mand of Fort Hawkins, the frontier post of Georgia. 

Subsequently to this period he was detailed on bureau duty, at Washington, 
as assistant commissary-general of subsistence. It is not too much to say that 
he brought to his staff position the same earnestness, fidelity, and intelligence, 
the same warm ayaan for all the troops in tho field, and their requirements 
that had characterized his conduct while actually serving there in person, 

Reference is tfully made to the papers heretofore filed in reference to 
the servi of Lieutenant-Colonel Hook to the Army and the Government, 
and the in which he was held by those best competent to judge. 

Colonel Hook served in the Army during his whole life, was universally 
known to be devotedly attached to bis rofession, and his testimonials from 
officers of high rank show his great efficiency in every branch of the Army in 
which he served. 

He was truly the soldier's friend, and never failed to advocate their cause on 
every proper occasion, and when he found them in distress liberally contributed 
inkl i. aid to their relief; and in this connection she asks leave to transcribe 
the beautiful and truthful dedication to him by Washington Irving in his work 
entitled“ The Adventures of Captain Bonneville, United States Army, in the 
Rocky Mountains and the far West,“ to wit: 

“To James Harvey Hook, major United States Army, whose 833 of its 
honor, whose anxiety for its interests, and whose lity for its wants have 
endeared him to the service as the soldier's friend ; and whose general amenity, 
constant cheerfulness, disinterested tig e i and unwearied benevolence 
entitle him to the still loftier title of the friend of man, this work is inscribed.” 


Respectfully submitted. 
$ MARY B. HOOK, 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


EVERHARD WELTER. 


.The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4895) to 
increase the pension of Everhard Welter. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, elc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to increase the pension of Everhard Welter, late a private 
Company A, Burnett’s First Regiment New York Volunteers, Mexican war, 
to $24 per month, in lieu of the pension now paid to him, 


The report (by Mr. De LANO) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referted the bill (H. R. 4895) to in- 
crease the pension of Everhard Welter, beg leave to report: 

The claimant was a private in Company A, Second New York Volunteers, 

Mexican war. He is now a pensioner at $8 per month under the service-pen- 
sion act of January 29, 1887. He asks an increase to $24 per month. 
The files of the Pension Bureau show that the claimant received a ion at 
$8 per month from October 5, 1850, to March 3, 1865, on account of con- 
tracted in the war with Mexico, and that on the last-named date his name was 
dropped from the pension-roll on the ground thaf the disability (disease of 
lungs) had ceased toexist. The claimant made several applications for restora- 
tion to the rolls, but they were disallowed by the Pension Bureau, and it was 
not until he was gran’ the service-pension above referred to that his name 
was in placed on the list of pensioners. 

The claimant declares that, in addition to the disease of lungs for which he 
was formerly pensioned, he received a bayonet wound of the left breast in the 
war with Mexico, and ner mss the examining surgeons differ in their opinions 
as to the existence of a disability from the disease of the lungs and wound of 
the left breast, it is clear that from old age (seventy years), hernia, and disease 
of eyes, he is so much disabled as to be able to do but little if any manual labor. 
3 is now (or was recently) an inmate of the Soldiers’ Home, Wash- 

n, D. C. 

n view of claimant's condition and his great age, your committee think he 
should have his pension increased, and therefore recommend the passage of the 
bill with the following amendment: Strike out the words “twenty-four” in 
the sixth line and substitute thereforthe word“ twenty,” it being the purpose 
of the committee to recommend a pension of $20 per month, 


The amendment recommended by the committee was adopted. 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


SUSAN E. FREEMAN. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was th 
on Susan E. Freeman. é 
The bill is as follows: 

Bo it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and the same is here! 
authorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the pro ` 
ions and limitations of the on laws, the name of Susan E, Freeman, of 
Mount mie aea County, Arkansas, widow of Roberson Freeman, late of 
Capt. John Cunton’s company Mees age Musketeers); Maj. Mark A. Cooper's 
Battalion, Georgia Volunteers, Florida war, 1836. 

The report (by Mr. De LANO) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill M. R. 6902) grant- 


K bill (H. R. 6992) 


u pension to Susan E. man, have considered the same and rt: 
he claimant’s late husband, Roberson Freeman, was a private in Capt. John 
Cunton's company onroe Musketeers), Maj. Mark A. battalion, 


Georgia Volunteers, Florida war, from Feb: 18, 1836, to May 15, 1836. 

The claimant asks that she be granted a pena on on account of her husband's 
said service, and in support of her application Mr. MeRak, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Arkansas, states that she is quite old, the possessor 
of no income, and dependent upon others for support. 

There are numerous proomu for this legislation, and your committee re- 
port the bill back with the recommendation that it do pass, amended, however, 
80 as to allow her a pension of $12 per month. 


The amendment recommended by the committee was adopted. 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


VALERIA B. ELLIOTT. > 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2139) 
for the relief of Valeria B. Elliott. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to rr on the pensfon- roll, at the rate of $50 per month, 
the name of Valeria B. Elliott, widow of the late General W. L. Elliott, and pay 
her a pension from and after the passage of this act, 


The report (by Mr. DE LANO) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2139) for 
the relief of Valeria B. Elliott, have considered the same and submit the fol- 
6 

The mant's late husband, General Washington Elliott, deceased, was upon 
the 27th of May, 1846, and after serving three 8 a cadet at West Point, 
poe second lieutenant, Mounted Rifles, United States Army; moted 

rst lieutenant July 20, 1847; captain Third Cavalry July 20, Ib and major 
First Cavalry November 5, 1861. He served as colonel Second Iowa Cavalry 
from December 11, 1861, to June 29, 1862, and was appointed brigadier-general of 
volunteers June 11, 1862; he was promoted lieutenant-colonel First Cavalry Au- 
gust 31, 1866, and colonel Third Cavalry April 4, 1878, 

He eee on the retired-list as colonel, United States b“ March 20, 
1879, and died June 29, 1888, of disease contracted in the servieeand line of ney: 
During his long experience inthe Army he served variously asreeruiting ofti- 
cer, in the military occupation of Texas, in the war with Mexico, and at various 
western frontier posts. During the war of the rebellion he servedas the com- 
mander of General Lyon's cavalry, as the commander of the Second Iowa Cav- 
i? Koa also served in the Army of the Mississippi. 

eè also served as commander of a cavalry brigade and as chief of staff, Army 
of the Mississippi; chief of cavalry, Army of Virginia; chief of cavalry, Arm 
ofthe Northwest; commander First Brigade, Second Division, Middle Depari- 
ment, and the troops en; in the evacuation of Maryland Heights. Hecom- 
manded the Third Division, Third Corps, Anor of the Potomac, and the First 
Cavalry Division, Department of the Cumberland. Also as chief of cavalry, 
Department of the Cumberland, and as commander Second Division Fourth 
Corps, When mustered out óf the volunteer service, March 1, 1866, he was com- 
manding the Department of Kansas. 

As seen the foregoing history, the soldier’s service was very long, of a 
high order, and of great value to his country. His record is without a blemish. 

fter General Elliott's death the widow applied for a pension under the gen- 
eral laws and was awarded a pension at $15 per month as a second lieutenant’s 
widow. This is accounted for by the fact that 9 in the papers that Gen- 
eral Elliott suffered an attack of rheumatism (the fatal disease) in 1847, whilo 
ranking as second lieutenant. 

The claimant prays for an increase of her pension to $50 per month, and in 
view of the long, distinguished, and valuable services of her husband your com- 
mittee recommend that the bill do pass with the following amendments: 

Insert the word“ Brigadier“ before the word General” in the sixth line of 
said bill, and insert the words United States Volunteers“ next after the sol- 
dier's name in said line; also add after the word “act,” in the seventh line of 
=s bill, the words, this amount to be in lieu of the pension she is now receiv- 

ng.“ i 

It may be added that a bill similar to the one under consideration was re- 

ported favorably to the House in report No. 4103, second session, Fiftieth Con- 


gress. 
The amendments recommended by the committee were adopted. 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


JOHN S. DILL. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4415) 
for the relief of John S. Dill. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secre! of the Interior be, and is, authorized and 
directed 2 on the pension- roll the name of John 8. Dill, late a private in 
Jonathan yo's e First Regiment Ulinois Volunteers, in the Black 
Hawk war, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws. 


The report (by Mr. DE LANO) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4415) grant- 
ing a pension to John S. Dill, have considered the same and report: 

A similar bill was introduced in the House at the first session of the Fiftieth 
cory page end was favorably reported to the House by your committee in re- 
port No, K 

Said report contains a correct statement of the facts, and your committee 
adopt the same as their report, and recommend that the bill do with the 
following amendment: Strike out all after the word “ war,” in the ai 


sixth line, 
and os rise in lieu the words and allow him a pension at $8 per 
month.“ 


[House Report No. 3057, Fiftieth Congress, first session.] 
The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2089) 1 
0 


ing a pension to John S. Dill, have considered the same, and report as follows: 

ental records show that John Dill served in a company commanded 
by wes J, Mayo, of Illinois Volunteers, in the Black Hawk war, from June 
19, to August 18. 1832. His claim for pension before the Pension Bureau, 
based on the all incurrence of right inguinal hernia while in service, has 
been on ground of no record of said disability and no sufficient proof 


of its incurrence in service. 

Theclaimantis now 3 ears old, and is affected by an inguinal hernia 

as whieh would entitle him to a rating of $8 per month under the gen- 

eral on laws, and by varicose veins, also claimed to be due to service, for 
which a rating of $4 per month would be commensurate. 

Additional evidence has been filed in the claim since its rejection. It is shown 
by the testimony ofa sergeant and a private in claimant's regiment that he was 
thrown from his horse in service in 1832 and injured severely inthe groin. The 

disability has continued ever since, 

This man would be entitled to a pension under the bill reported by this com- 
mittee at the present session of Congress, to pension the survivors of the In- 
dian wars from 1832 to 1842. < 

Your committee recommend the passage of the bill, 


The amendments recommended by the committee were adopted. 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


MRS. ANTONIA B. LYNCH. 


The next on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R.4185) 
to increase the pension of Mrs. Antonia B. Lynch. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


The report (by Mr. DE LANO) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4185) to in- 
crease the pension of Mrs. Antonia B. Lynch have had the same under consid- 
eration, and leave to submit the following report: 

The history of the case is set forth in the report of the House Committee on 
Pensions, Forty-ninth Congress, which your committee take the liberty to 


adopt as their own: 
as t. Dominick Tyo United States 
gos granted a pension st the rate of $25 per month, from October 11, 1884, 
e 


the fatal disease, a 
evidence filed in meres of the widow's claim. 

“Dominick Lynch was appointed a midshipman in the Navy February 2, 
1829, promoted to passed m: ipman July 3, 1835, to’ lieutenant September 8, 
1841, to commander on the reserved-list July 21, 1861, to tain on the reserved- 
aed April 4, 1807. to captain on the active-list January 20, 1571, and died at Brook- 


the late war he served on the Devligh and later commanded the 
enayal station at Beaufort, S. C., and the steamer St. Lawrence, 


Bainbridge, th 
of the North Atlantic blockading 8 

Dr. Henry N. Read, who attended the officer in his last illn testifies that 
his death was due immediately to cerebral hemorrhage, de; ing apan in- 
tracranial rupture of artery, d rated from atheromatous deposit. His heart 
had been affected for years with valvular disease, due to acute endocarditis, 
the origin of which was ory rheumatism, brought on by exposure. 

“The report of the Hayy De ment of the medical history of this officer 
during nearly fifty years of se isunusually complete. From this it appears 
that he was under treatment for rheumatism seven days in 1847 and two days 
in 1851, but at no time thereafter, 

“The widow is over sixty years of age, and an invalid, having the care ofa 
daughter physically unable to earn a support. Her only son, who contributed 
to the support of the claimant and her invalid daughter, has been taken from 
her recently by death, thus leaving her entirely dependent upon the small pen- 
sion now paid to her by the Government. 

Fox nearly forty years claimant has been the true and faithful wife of a gal- 
lant officer, who, as heretofore stated, has meena ps Supa ce his country fora 
half century on sea and land. Her 3 nsion is entirely inadequate for 
her support and the maintenance of a physically disabled daughter, and there- 
fore comes to Con for relief, asking her pension be increased from $25 
to $0 per month, in order that she may be able to retain the station in life in 
which her late husband’s official position has placed her.“ 

Your committee are of opinion that the relief asked for in the accompanyin 
bill should be panes: and therefore report favorably on the accompanying bill 
and ask that it do pass, amend however, as follows: Strike out the word 
0 oe in the the sixth line, and rt in lieu thereof the word “forty,” it be- 
ing purpose of the committee to recommend a pension of $40 per month. 


The amendments recommended by the committee were adopted. 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


STEPHEN A. KENNEDY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 7675) 
for the relief of Stephen A. Kennedy. 
The bill was ak as follows: 

Be it enacted, elc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Stephen A. Kennedy, who was a 
private in Company E, Third Regiment of Indiana Volunteers, in the Mexican 
war, and afte second lieutenant in Company A, Twenty-second Regiment 
of Indiana Volunteers, in the war of the rebellion, and pay to him the sum of 
$20 per month in lieu of the pension now paid him. + 


The report (by Mr. PARRETT) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (II. R.7675) increas- 
ing. the 5 of Stephen A. Kennedy, have considered the same and report: 
he claimant was a private in Company E. Third Indiana Volunteers, Mexi- 
ean war, and served from June 10, 1846, to June 24, 1847. He is now in receipt 
of $8 per month pension on account of said service. 
The claimant also served for two years and nine months in Company O, 
Twenty-second Indiana Volunteers, war of the rebellion. 
In connection with 8 for increase of pension by pone act, W. C. 
Duncan, George W. Co: us, James Myers, and ten other ci of Brown 


County, Indiana, that the claimant is sixty-three years old, a poor 

and his health is such he is unable to any manual labor; also, 

the claimant has an invalid wife depending upon him for support; his moral 

character is above re The above-named gentlemen state furt that 

the claimant’s pension of $8 per month is wholly insufficient to supply him with 

85 — ceo of life, and he ought, in their opinion, to receive help from the 
overnmen 


Doctors John F. Genolin and John C, Ross testify that the claimant is suffer- 
ing from disease of heart, and a weakened condition of ht shoulder due to 
imperfect union of fractured clavicle; also, deformity of right elbow meee 
pearly’ from dislocation of same, and also from a crippled condition of l 


Your committee report the bill back recommending its passage. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass, 
WILLIAM ALLEN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5111) 
for the relief of William Allen. \ 

The bill was read, follows: 

Beit etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of William Allen, late private in 


Company G, Third Regiment of Indiana Volunteers, of the Mexican war, and pay 
him a pension of $20 per month, in lieu of the pension now received by him, 


The report (by Mr. PARRETT) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 5111) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to William Allen, have considered the same and re- 


port: 

The claimant was a private in Company C, Third Indiana Volunteers, and 
served from June 1, 1846, to June 24, 1847, in the war with Mexico. He alsoren- 
dered service from October 19, 1855, to May 17, 1856, in the First Regiment Oregon 
Mounted Volunteers, 

On the 24th July, 1582, he filed an application for pension in the Pension Bu- 


reau, declaring that in the winter of 1846-47 he incurred nes hernia, 
caused by lifting while loading wood on a — near Saltillo, Mex. 
The proof submitted by the claimant sho that he became disabled during 


his Mexican war service, and that from the time of his discharge he has been 
unable much of the time to follow his occupation on account of rupture and 
br gas disabilities, and the examining surgeon certifies to the present existence 
of ru 
evidence was not accepted by the Pension Office as sufficient, however, 

and the claim was rejected Jan 29,1883, upon the ground of no record of 
rupture and claimant's er to ish pin ennan testimony to establish 
origin in service and in line of duty. = 


The claimant was si uently ted a pension at $8 per month under the 
Mexican war service-pension act of January 29, 1887,and now asks the 
same be increased to per month, 

It is reliably shown that the claimant is now about sixty-five old and 
very r. He has Do ppa, whatever, and isso much disabled by hernia as 
to se: 34 interfere walking and rendering him unable to perform any 
man 


ual labor. : 
In view of the facts stated your committee are of the opinion that the relief 
preyed for should be granted, and the passage of the bill is therefore recom- 
men . = 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


JONATHAN DEAN, SR. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2418) 
granting a pension to Jonathan Dean, sr. . 

The bill was read at length. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be laid aside, not to lose its place on the Calendar. I think the gen- 
tleman who introduced the bill is not present. I am not sure that 
this is the bill he referred to, but he asked to have it laid aside, and I 
think it is this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the absence of objection the bill will be laid 
aside, not to lose its place on the Calendar. 


JONATHAN HAYES, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 760) grant- 
ing a pension to Jonathan Hayes. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to pines on the pension-roll the name of Jonathan Hayes, late of Capt. 
Alexander D. Coe’s company, Illinois Volunteers, Black Hawk war, and pay 
him a pension of $12 per month, 


The report (by Mr. De LANO) was read, as follows: . 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 760) nting a 
pension to Jonathan Hayes, have considered the same, and report it k with 
the recommendation that it do pass, 

Senate report No, 105 accompanies the bill and is adopted by your committee 
as their report. Said report is as follows: 


[Senate Report No. 105. Fifty-first Congress, first session.] 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill granting a pension 
to Jonathan Hayes, have examined the same, and report: 

The claimant was a private in Capt. Alexander P. Coe's 5 Illinois 
Volunteers, Serine the Black Hawk war of 1832, and was honorably discharged. 
He has been unable to find his comrades to establish his pension claim for in- 
juries to his right hand and right side, which he elaims were incurred in said 


war. He is now nearly eighty years of and in feeble health; his examina- 
tion by an examinin of surgeons shows him disabled as . Aline 
of precedents exists for granting service pensions to the survivors of the Indian 


wars from 1832 to 1842. A similar bill was favorably reported to the House of 
Representatives of the second session of the Fiftieth Congress. Your commit- 
tee believe this aged soldier should have a pension, and therefore recomm 

the passage of the bill. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass, 


1890. 
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JOHN GALLAGHER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 252) grant- 
ing a pension to John Gallagher. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be ii enacted, etc. That the Secretary of the Interior =< and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, sub the provisions an 
limitations 55 the pension laws, the name of John Gal chee, who was a private 
in Company 2 Second Regiment United States the Seminole In- 
8 1836, and that he be allowed a pension from "the date of the passage 
of this a 


The report (by Mr. Dz LANO) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 252) maning 

a on to John Gallagher, have given the same consideration, and report 
our committee also have before them a similar bill introduced in the House 
by Mr. Dayrpsox, but your committee substitue therefor the Senate bill, and 
adopt the report which accompanies it. The passage of this bill is recommended. 
[Senate Report No. 74, Fifty-first Congress, first session.] 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill granting a pen- 
to John Gallagher, have examined the same, and report: 

The same considerations which induced the 98 to approve a bill iden- 
tical with this one last Congress im them to the same action now, and for the 
reasons then submitted, which are herewith appended, 


The proofs presented in the claim embraced in this bill were not such as to 
fully meet the technical requirements of the Pension Bereau and it was 
There is no doubt of the fa fact of service as private in Company I, Seco: 
ment United ears in the Seminole Indian war of 1836. The hospital 
a and petitioner's discharge show treatment for such 8 as he all 
and that they were so serious as to retire him from the Army; the fact of his 
loyalty is established, and the half century which has ela; between his en- 
listment and the application for pension furnishes a reasonable excuse for failure 
= ome ian the usual requirements of officers’ and comrades’ testimony as to 

e 0 ury. 

The evidence of a large number of his townsmen in Florida, whose positions 
entitle them to credit, vouches for his honesty, his crippled condition, and his 
poverty. These, with his age and army service, induce the committee to dis- 
regard the difficulties, which are technical, and to report tavorably upon the bill 
e Dee Its — with an amendment making the pension to date 

rom passage th 

Nore.—Amend by 3 out all aſter the word date, ” in the ninth line of 
said bill, and substituting in lieu thereof the words “of the passage of this act.” 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass, 


THOMAS CHAPMAN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 133) grant- 
ing a pension to Thomas Chapman. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the pension of Thomas Chapman, of Campbell County 
Tennessee, evidenced by pension certificate No. 14157, be, and the same hereby 
is, increased to the sum of $25 per month, his disabilities being such asto require 
the constant attention of some person to take care of h 


The report (by Mr. DE LANO) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was 8 the bill (8.133) granting 
— Lee of pension to Thomas Chapman, have considered the same and re- 


Patia bill is accompanied by Senate Report No, 73, and the same is adopted b; 
your committee as their report. The passage of the bill is recommended, 2 


[Senate Report No. 73, Fifty-first Congress, first session. | 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred Senate bill 133, granting 
— e eg of pension to Thomas Chapman, have examined the same and re- 


Phat this bill was once before in the Senate and referred to this committee, 
The former bill was Senate bill 2259, first session Forty-ninth Congress. The 
report made by Mr. WHITTHORNE, member then of this committee, is No. 1366. 
The report recommended the passage of the bill. There is no change of proof 
or circumstances. The claimant is ninety-five years old, very poor, and help- 
less; proof of service satisfactory and of loyalty. 

It is recommended that the bill be reported with a ene that it do 
pass. 


[Senate Report No. 1366, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2259) granting 
= 3 of pension to Thomas Chapman, have examined the same and re- 


vorhat this is an application for an increase of pension toa soldier of the war of 
1812, now receiving a pension of $8 per month. The facts upon which it is made 
are fully shown i the affidavit of prominent citizens of the county of his resi- 
dence, which affidavit is as follows: 
BTATE or TENNESSEE, Campbell County: 

In the matter of the memorial before United States Senate and Congress for 
increase of pension of Thomas Chapman, of Capt. S. Lawson’s company, Vir- 

nia militia, in war of 1812, whose name is 1 bed on the pension-list roll of 

e Knoxville (Tenn.) noy, at the rate of $8 per month, under pension certifi- 
cate No. 14157, personally came Thomas Wilson, aged forty-two years, of Jacks- 
3 post-office, Campbell County, Tennessee, who, being sworn, 
as follows: 

Jam well acquainted with said surviving soldier of the war of 1812, whose 
physical condition is suchas to render him totally unable for the performance 
of manual labor, as his age is past ninety-five years, as he gays. and that is his gen- 
eral reputation, ‘and his appearance indicates that such is a fact. His reputation 
for morals is his poverty is extreme, he owns no property whatever, and 

is condition is such as to require the almost constant care and attention of 
some person, and his present pension is utterly inadequate for his support. I 
make these statements from m personal knowledge, and my knowledge of the 
facts are gained by being his near neighborand having a good oppo rtunity to 
know his true * from personal observation. I am no kin to the soldier 
and have no interest in his matters, 

THOMAS WILSON, 


JOHN HURNLEY, 
Attest: 
2 Sutopx. 
R. D. PERKINS. 
We, the undersigned citizens of Campbell County, Tennessee, and residents 
of the neighborhood of the town of Jacksborough, Tenn., do hereby concur in 


d to the truth of the fi 
dug soldiey of the war of 181% The Thomas 
try's bounty. 


statement, and know that said surviv- 
, is a worthy object of the coun- 


JO . 
e T 


HENRY MAUPINS. 
LAF 


Sworn and subscribed to before me, and I hereby certify that all the affiants 
are le and the persons they represent themselves to be, and are well 
worthy of full faith and credit, and that they each read and understood the fore- 
going contents before they swore toit, I arther certify that the statements 
made by them are t have a personal . Iam no 
kin to said soldier and ae no interest in his claim. 

Given under my hand and seal of circuit court of Campbell County, Tennessee, 
at office in Jacksborough, Tenn., May 22, 1888. 


[sEax.] WILLIAM ALLEN, 
Clerk Oircuit Court. 
The credibility of these parties is vouched for by a member of this committee 
Mr. WHITTHORNE). 
The commi acce: the facts to be as stated, deem the case to be a meri- 


extreme old age, and that Congress has in similar cases ted an increase 
of pension, they recommended that the same may be beg es this, and accord- 
ingly recommend that the pension to Thomas at $25 ee 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


JOHN WATSON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 800) grant- 
ing a pension to John Watson. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior 3 he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the erences he p subject to the ee and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of John private Capt. 
John Chapman's company, Santa Fé Regiment New Mexico Fei Mexi- 
can war. 


The report (by Mr. DE LANO) was read, as follows: 
The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 800) granting a 
pence: to John Watson, have considered the same and beg leave to report as 
ows: 


Said bill is accompanied by Senate Report No. 175, which your committes 
adopt as their report and recommend that the bill do pass. 


[Senate Report No. 175, Fifty-first Congress, first session.] 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill 5 800) granting a 
pension to John Watson, have examined the same and re; 

The same considerations which induced the committee approve the bill of 
last Con: for ah relief of John Watson impel them to the same action now, 
and for the reasons then su itted : 

“John Watson, the claimant under this bill, made application for a pension, 
under the 7 of January 29, 1887, grantin: g pensions to the survivors of the Mex- 
ican war. he claim was rejected August 3, 1887, by the a of Pen- 
sions, — claimant's service was ren 7 m March 21, 1849, to October 
127 1849, subsequent to the war with Mexico.’ 

‘The claimant is now seventy-four years old * is a pauper, being Anse 9 see 
by the county authorities. He isa man who 4. 
known relatives in the country upon whom he Se d depend fo: rt in his 
old age. His service was honorable and he has an honorable rge from 
the United States y. 

“While not entitled to pension under the act aforesaid, your committee think 

pod eg for the Government to contribute something tothe support of this old 

dier during the brief period of life remaining to and lore recom- 
mend the passage of the bill.“ 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass, 2 


BARTOLA THEBAUT. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 19 
pension Bartola Thebaut, a soldier in the Seminole Indian war of 1849 
and 1850. 

ae bill was read, as follows: 


it enacted, , That the Secretary of the Interior be, ana he is hereby, au- 
—.— and directed rected to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Bartola Thebaut, a Powder in the 
Florida Seminole Indian war of 1849 and 1850. 


The report (by Mr. Dz LANO) was read, as follows: 


[Senate Report No. 71, Fifty-first Congress, second session.] 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill set 19) granting a 

ponaos to Bartola Thebaut, have examined the same and report 

he claimant was a private in Capt. Thomas Ledwith’s company of the 
Florida militia in the war with the Seminole Indians of that State in 181950. 
The company mentioned was called out by and was in the ee of the State; 
was —— mustered into the service of the by the State 
in the first instance, but this expenditure was 8 reimbursed by the 
General Government. 

The claim for pee. is founded upon injury to the testicles, which was suf- 
fered by the kick of a horse while the soldier was on duty as a mounted scout 
soe = e Indians, at or near Spring Garden, in the State of Florida, in the 
year 

The loyalty of the claimant is fully shown, he having served, but not as a 
soldier, in the quartermaster’s departmentof the United States forces in Florida, 
during ‘the late war, from 1863 to 1865, upon . 7 The claim has been re- 
jected by the Pension Bureau upon the gro un e evidence does not show 
that the injury was received in pox vios'or the United States or that the dis- 
ability is continuous, ~ 
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Your committee think payment by the United States to the State of the pyre 4 


disbursed in pare yment of the aoa acd to which the soldier belonged isa 
cient 5 fon of the Federal character of the service and an acknowledg- 
ment of its efficienc: 

As to the other 


ections made it is clear to us upon the proof that the injury 
was 3 in the line * a very severe one, and that the same has 
never been cured 

The medical and lay witnesses both concur in the statement that the claim- 
ant is now suffering from said disability. It is spoken of as “now in exist- 
ence,” as “permanent,” as one, owing to the nature of the possible to 
be treated surgically without a danger to liſe; as a“ rupture,” yet, tebe in 
the scrotum, as disabling the claimant from any kind of manual labor except 


the Page one 
nearly sixty years old, not in good circumstances, need- 
— to ere, a livelihood. 
committee therefore recommend the passage of the bill. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 
CATHARINE SIMMONDS, 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 647) grant- 
ing a pension to Catharine Simmonds. 
‘The bill was read, as follows: 


Bé ü enact etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, 9 
— è to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisionsand 


limitations of the pension laws, the name of © Simmonds, widow of 
William E. Simmonds, late first sergeant of Rattery L, First Regiment United 
States Artillery, enlisted under the name of William E. Scott. 


The report (by Mr. DR LANO) was read, as follows: 
The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (8.647) granting 
a pension to Catharine Simmonds, have considered the same and report as fo 


lows: 
Said bill is accompanied by Senate Report No. 16, which contains a full state- 
ment of the facts as shown b by the evidence. 


ifn’ e adopt said report as their own, and recommend the passage 
e 


[Senate Report No. 165, Fifty-first Congress, first session.] 


The Committee on — to whom was referred the bill (S. 647) granting a 
a eae have examined the same, and report 
The appended report, made by your committee in the last Congress, is adopted, 
and the bill is reported with a favorable 1 recommendation. 


The soldier was Kerepek the serviceby reason of heart disease therein 
contracted. The circumstances of his death are fully set forth in the following 
surgeon's cortificate : 


Worcester, January 8, 1836. 
I hereby a that on the 25th of May, 1871, Isaw William E. Simmonds, 
alias Scott. late Company L. First Un Artillery, thrown out of ort 
n buggy; that he struck his head upon weenie pot age arg becas Foe cag’ Sa 
hove the leit eye, and through the 5 that he was stunned 
few moments only, soon 3 ; that he was taken pe 
pes to bed, and the wound dressed, which di did well; woll; chat no unfavorable symp- 


was ura hei occurring in a person with an old organic disease 
of ee haar and probably of the 5 excited by the shock of the accident 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


JACOB THEBY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6343) 
for the relief of Jacob Theby. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to cause to be canceled any and all charges of desertion now of 
Jacob Theby, late a private in Company F, Fifth Missouri 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. We had better have the re- 
port read. 


The report (by Mr. KINSEY) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on . Affairs, having had under consideration the bill 
R. 6843) for the relief of Jacob Theby from the charge of desertion, report 

ereon as follows: ^ 

Theby, of Company F, Fifth Missouri Volunteer Infantry, was enrolled 
mber 11, CF the time of war. 

e was present with his company June me 1888. 862, and is rted to have de- 
serted July 18 or 20, 1862, at St] Missouri, an ge’ to have re- 
company, which was 3 out November 22, 
that this soldier was taken sick while with his canned at St. 

,1862,and applied fora leave of absence oe home 

issuad from going when he first applied, for the reason 
and so to him that his command would soon pro- 
ceed toSt. Louis to be mustered out. 

There was some = it seems, in the movement of the regiment, the local - 
ity was a very y one, and Theby again applied for leave of absence, 
having grown much worse. There is some testimony tending to show that he 
had tho verbal consent of his eer officers to go, and it is very clear that he 
left — E the full knowledge of his officersand comrades, who were cog- 
Pata = Theat y thought at least that he had ission to lea d 

appears y on to leave an 
that he had no intention to dese SSN, 

He went home to St. Louis, . — he was confined to his bed for about four 

tracted in the service at St. Francis Br: Bridge. 

followed him to oe Louis, where it was amus- 
and before he had any 8 to Nez 5 
After leaving his command at St. Francis Bridge, as stated abo 
noted on the rolls of his company as a deserter, and it is pro; by the bill 
under eonsideration to relieve him from this charge, 


The committee recommen the passage of the bill afteramendment by adding 


the foll: 

“pr % —— ene be construed to gtveto eald ‘The his legal rep- 
eee or heirs, any pay or allowance for any iod of time he was ab- 
sent without leave and not in the performance of itary duty.“ 

The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 

MARK F. JONES. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6518) 
authorizing the Secretary of War to remove the charge of desertion 
against Mark F. Jones, of Roseburgh, Drogon, and late of Company E, 
First Regiment Michigan Engineers and Mechanics, and that a certifi- 
cate of discharge be issued. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, elc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to rel ease from the charge of deserti ion Mark F. Jones, late of Com- 
pany E, First Mi Engineers and M ies, late war; and that said 
charge be, and it is hereby, removed, and a certificate of discharge authorized. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I think we had better have 
the report read in this case, as it is a case of desertion. 

The report (by Mr. CAREY) was read, as follows: 


authorizing the Secretary of War to remove the charge of desertion 
F. Jones, of Roseb: Oregon, and late of Oanpany E, First Regiment Hick, 
Engineers and . that a cate of discharge issued, 


igan 
submit the following repo: 
Your committee find thi Rae to be a very meritorious ease. The perso: 


ordered his discharge, it having appeared that he was enlisted without the suffi- 
„ Se 


“The boy having enlisted under the name of Marcus Jones instead of Mark F. 
Jones, his true name, we recommend that the following be added to said bill on 
: “In the name of Marcus Jones as the same appears on the rolls of said 
company in the War Department.“ 

The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 

CHARLES E. SCOTT, 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2590) 
granting a pension to Charles E. Scott. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, elc., That the Secretary of the Interior is . 
on the pension-roll, a the provisions and limitations of the pension nema 
the name of Charles E. Scott, late a private in Company G, Twenty-third Illi- 
nois Infantry Volunteers. 

The report (by Mr. MORRILL) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensio: whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
2590) granting a pension to Charles iE Boo submitthe following rt: 

This soldier was a corporal in e Twenty-third Illinois Volunteers. 
In his lication for pension he al he eontracted camp itch near Rich- 
mond, Va., about July 1, 1865, tag resulted in loss of eye-sight. The origin 
of 3 is er proven by the affidavits of Lieut. Horace J. Mack, and 


by a com S. Collister, and its ae and continuance by abundant lay 
testimony. ‘The claim was m the d of claimant's inability to 
furnish satisfacto: — — that his — of sight was the result of the disabil- 
ity contracted in the service. 


t appears from the evidence that the soldier was a = sufferer from the 
disease contracted in the service, and was continuously treated for the same 
until the year 1871, when he became totally blind and remained so for about 
three years, when his sight was partially The medical referee in the 
Pension Office decides that the loss of sight could not be accepted as the result 
of the disease contracted, but says that, if it was 5 one notcamp itch, 
with which the soldier was afflicted in the service, it might be admitted. Dr. E. 
Williams, who treated him in 1872 and 1873, and who nen a medical exam- 
iner of the Pension Bureau, describes his case fully and says: 

SSF can not feel justified that it was the result of exposure or hardships of army 


3 examining boa . at Wellington, Kans., reported August 31, describing 
condition, an 

“Do not find any {indication of venereal disease; probable cause of impaired 
sight retinal hemorrhage.“ 

They rate him at total second grade. 

Your committee are unable to decide tively that the disease contracted 
in the service was the cause of the impaired vision,and even the medical au- 
thorities are in doubt about it. Shans fxs er tosay that itmight not have 
been, while they declare their oe ity to accept it as a positive result, The 
claimant is helpless and destitu 

Your committee, after a caret examination of all the evidence, recommend 
the passage of the bill. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 
HAYDEN SORTER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6305) 
for the relief of Hayden Sorter. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, an- 
thorized and directed to place the name of Hayden Sorter, late a private in Com 
pany H, Forty-third ment Missouri Enlisted Militia, on the invalid on- 
roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of tho pension laws in re — to 
invalid pensions, on account of wounds received in battle during the ar of 
the rebellion. 

The report (by Mr. MORRILL) ¥ was read, as follows: 
The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
6305) for the relief of Hayden Sorter, submit the following eerie 
Hayden Sorter was a member of Company H, Forty-third Regiment Enrolled 


1890. 


Missouri Militia, and while in said service received a gunshot wound of back 
in action with the enemy in Cooper County, Missouri, in September, 1862, 

The report of the adjutant-general of Missouri shows that the company, at 
the time and place alleged, captured s guerrilla camp. 

The incurrence of the wound is shown by the testimony of Lieutenant Hoge 
and a number of comrades, 

The application for sion was not filed, however, until Jan 5, 1880, 
when claimant had no longer a pensionable status before the Pension ce, bo- 
cause of the provisions of par ph 3, section 4693, Re: Statutes. 

The case comes clearly wi the well established practice of Congress to 

ant relief to militiamen who were wounded in action, and your committee, 
. — report favorably on the accompanying bill, and ask that it do pass. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported tothe House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


LYDIA G. CARNES. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4807) 
for the relief of Lydia G. Carnes. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted, eto. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, di- 
rected to place on the pension-roll, p to the provisions and limitations of 
the pension laws, the name of Lydia G. Carnes, dependent mother of Charles 
H. Carnes, deceased, late private in Company G, Osage County (Missouri) Home 

who died in hospital October 15, 1861. 


The report (by Mr. MORRILL) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
4807) for the relief of Lydia G. Carnes, submit the following report: 

The ed beneficiary is the mother of Charles H. Carnes, who served as 
a private in Company G, Osage Coaniy (Missouri) Home Guards, and died of 
diarrhea at Je(Yerson City (Mo.) hospital about October 15, 1861, leaving neither 
widow nor minor child surviving him. 

The Missouri Home Guards were organized in the early 
ot 1861 by order of General Lyons, then commanding the United States forces 
in that State. They were in no sense n State organ n, the State at that 
time having no loyal government. Under the provisions of the act of March 
25, 1812, the same were declared as regularly in the service of the United States, 
and pensions provided tor them. 

By a subsequent act a commission was appbinted to settle their claims for 
services rendered, and upan the report of said commission final payment was 
made. As a matter of fact not until this commission commenced operations 
were authentic rolls of many of the hundred or more Home Guard companies 
in existence, and many were prepared three and four years after service from 
memory. In this way the names of some of those who had died were omitted 
from the rolls finally presented to the Treasury Department for settlement, 
This seems to be the obsiacle in the allowance of this mother's claim, the Ven- 
sion Office refusing to accept parol evidence of service in this class of pensions. 

Capt. William A. Bradshaw, who commanded aforesaid company and who 
was intimately acquainted with claimantand sage nf for years prior to the war, 
testifies that Charles H. Carnes, while a member of his (affiant’s) company, died 
at the hospital at Jefferson City, Mo., about October 15, 1861. Soldier's 
father died in $858. The claimant was dependent upon the soldier and another 


son. 
Joseph F. George and Daniel Blankenship likewise testify to the son’s serv- 
ice HE death as above stated, as well as the mother’s dependence upon him, 

From the certificate of the clerk of Moniteau County, Missodri, it appears 
that claimant and another son, who has been a cripple from infancy, are sup- 
ported by the county. 

Added to this dependence on the part of the claimant is her total helpless- 
ness by reason of complete loss of eyesight since 1867. 

The case is surely one for favorable consideration at the hands of Congress. 
Therefore your committee return the bill with the recommendation that it do 
pass, 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 


mendation that it do pass. 
WILLIAM CHURCH. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 778) grant- 
ing a pension to William Church. 
The bill was read, as follows: > 


Be # enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of William Church, late second lieu- 
tenant of Company C, Second Regiment West Virginia Cavalry. 


The report (by Mr. MORRILL) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 778) 
granting a pension to William Church, submit the following . . 2 

That the facts in this case are very clearly and fully set forth by the Sen- 
ate report, which is hereby adopted. 


REPORT, 


The claimant under this bill, William Church, was second lieutenantof Com- 
pany C, Seventh Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry. 

He was mustered into the service of the United States November 8, 1861, and 
resigned September 25, 1862. On May 20, 1876, he made appiicata for a pen- 
sion, alleging sore eyes contracted in November, 1861. The Commissioner of 
Pensions rejected the claim on the ground “ that the disease of eyes for which 
he claimed pension existed prior to the date of his enlistment.” In an affidavit 
filed June 19, 1882, the claimant swears: 

“That in the month of August, 1861, in Monroe County, Ohio, he and others 
organized a company, and tendered their services to the governor of Ohio, who 
not being ready to accept them, they made application to the governor of Vir- 

in, and about the lst of September, 1861, the company, including claimant, 
went to Parkersburgh, Va., and there organized as Company C, Second Virginia 
Cavalry, claimant as second lieutenant, and went into camp, awaiting further 
orders. That from exposure he and others took severe cold, and at this 
time, in the month of September, 1861, his eyes first appeared to affected. 
„That he with said com y continned in said camp at Parkersburgh, 
under daily exercise and discipline, and was m into service November 8. 
1861, still suffering with the cold and sore eyes referred to,and continued sore 
and troublesome up to January, 1862, when he was ordered with his company 
to Kentucky, and about the 10th of January, 1862, were engaged in the battle of 
Big Sandy, where they were exposed for several days to heavy rains and cold. 
and sore eyes e so much worse he was led te resign from the affection o 

eyes. 

Dr. OC. D. Dally swears: 

“That he was the family no e of claimant for about ge ay from 1859 
to 1869; that he was his physician at time of enlistment and ut two years 


of the summer 
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prior; that he knows of his own professional knowledge that he was at the 

time of his enlistment of sound ly health,and especially free from any dis- 

ease or affection of the eyes.” . 
Comrade Andrew J. Hamilton swears: 


That he well knows William Church, and that about the — day of Novem- 
ber, 1861,at Parkersburgh, Va., he was attacked with sore and continued 
to be so afflicted until compelled to resign in consequence of said disability.” 


Capt. Thomas Neal swears racer ise e above, and adds 

That he testifies to these facts from his own personal observation, and from 
almost daily intercourse with said officer.” 

Dr. Dally swears: i 

“Thatin February or March, 1862, while the claimant was home on a fur- 
lough, he treated him for inflammation or conjunctivitis. That when he re- 
turned home in October, 1862, aang resignéd, as affiant believes, in conse- 
quence of disease of eyes, he was then suffering therefrom, and continued 
to be so afflicted, under the professional treatment of affiant, until his removal 
to Kansas, in 1869. A 

“From the character of the witnesses I am of the opinion that claimant was 
free from sore eyes prior to enlistment. I am also of the belief that they have 
been continuous since discharge from the Army. I do not think he was treated 
for sore eyes while in the Army, at least by an Army surgeon. The présent 
condition of his eyes confirms the witnesses’ statements as tothe condition of 
his eyes during each year since his disch from the Army. * * I re- 
spectfully recommend that the testimony of Captain Neal be taken, as he was 
5 with claimant prior to enlistment and was present at time er 
to have contracted sore eyes. If, however, the captain or other members of 
company can not be found, I recommend that the claim be admitted and pen- 
sion granted, as there is evidence to prove prior soundness and condition at 


Thomas F. Winthrop, examiner, concludes his report as follows: 

“From the evidence taken by me it would seem the claimant had dis- 
eased eyes prior to his enlistment, but that they became much worse soon after 
his enlistment. * * [am of the opinion that the claim is not meritorious, 
but wouid recommend further examination.” It is proper to state in connec- 
tion with the report of Special Examiner Winthrop that the testimony of five 
comrades taken by him was decidedly and positively in favor of the pc sound- 
ness of the claimant, while that of might be considered as ng to the 
contrary, as follows: 

e J. C. Brown says: 

" Claimant had weak and watery eyes prior to enlistment,” 

Comrade John R. Brown says: 

“Claimant had diseased eyes before he went into the service.” 

Comrade Elias Stewart says: 

“ Claimant had diseased eyes before he went into the service.“ 

Dow McClain, special examiner, concludes his report of the case express- 
ing the opinion that the claim has little or no merit, but recomme! further 
examination,” 

The Commissioner of Pensions, however, declined to order farther examina- 
tion, and, as before stated in this report, rejected the claim on the ground that 
the alleged affection of the pe heaped ed prior to enlistment,” 

Since the rejection of the claim a number.of additional affidavits have been 


ted showing prior soundness of claimant. These include medical testi- 


mony of high character and that of neighborsand acquaintances whose veracity 
is undoubted. The claimant is very poor, and having served the Government 
for a year we think the bill should pass. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


JOANNA W. TURNER, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 1339) 
ting a pension to Joanna W. Turner. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Beitenacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to piace on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Joanna W. Turner, widowof Will- 
iam D. Turner, late surgeon Ninety-seventh Illinois Volunteers, and her a 

nsion during life, at the rate of Zio per month, from the passage of this act, 
8 of the pension now received by her. 


The report (by Mr. MORRILL) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S.1339) 
granting a pension to Joanna W. Turner, submit the following report: 
Te tact a in this claim are fully set forth in the Senate report, which is hereby 
opte 
[Senate Report No. 230, Fifty-first Congress, first session.] 


The claimant, Joanna W. Turner, is the widow of William D. Turner, late a 
surgeon of the Ninety-seventh Illinois Volunteers, and was also a volunteer 
nurse in the Army of the United States during the late civil war. 

The soldier died December 31, 1866, and his widow was pensioned at the rate 
of $25 from the date of his death. She now asks that this pension, which has 
been allowed her under the paca law as such widow, be increased, on tho 

round of her individual services rendered asa volunteer nurse. In support of 

er claim she presents a statement showing the following facts: 

Shortly after the fall of Fort Sumter, in the spring of 1861, when General Pren- 
tiss first took command at Cairo, III., he sent a request to Mrs. Turner, then in 
Chicago, to come immediately and bring one or two ladies with her to assist in 
organizing a hospital at that place. This request was immediately complied 
with, and Miss Hanley, of Chicago, accompanied her. Her husband was then 
in Colorado, but on his return immediately volunteered in the Army. 
Turner remained on duty in the hospital in Cairo until required to assist in re- 
ceiving the wounded from the battle of Belmont, Mo., on board the boats, and 
at the Brick Hospital at Cairo. 

Up to this time the Confederates had never been recognized as belligerents. 


gaaon Mrs. Turner to go with a flag of truce and negotiate for an exchange. 
he went with one female companion on this delicate service to Colambus, but 
found on her arrival the exchange had been arranged. She returned to duty in 
the Cairo hospitals until ordered to Fort Henry, Tenn. Herhusband was ap- 
pointed surgeon in charge of the floating hospital City of Memphis, and she be- 
came his assistant thereon. 

This was the largest floating hospital in the service, and her position was an 
important and arduous one, besides being dangerous, as the steamer was fired 
upon from the river banks and several persons wounded. This floating hospi- 
tal was used to transport the sick and wounded from field 8 i 
and in time of battle the were y rapid, the care, Or, 
and attention to the patients unremitting, scarcely time allowed to 
snatch necessary food 


ly 
, and almost PREE — possibility of sleep. 
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she performed, and 
River to Donelson, 

Landing. 
She and her husband then went to Evansville, Ind., and 5 of hospital 


she was compelled to 
band was some time 
in charge, and she went on and resumed her duties until she was taken severely 
ill May 13, 1863, and was compelled to leave. She was afterward sent as a dele- 
gate from Chicago with the steamer City of Alton to the rear of Vicksburg, July 
6, 1863, and was engaged in attending the omy, and . soldiers“ 
home. She left Vicksburg and went to New Orleans with of the Thirteenth 
Army Corps; was there engaged in the hospitals, and left there on account of 
severe illness June 10, 1864. This was so severe as to detain her at 3 
and upon recovering somewhat she returned to Memphis and assisted in the 
h tals of her husband's command. 
er health has never been good since her service, having contracted chronic 
malaria in the Lower Mississippi. Her services cover a period of three and a 
half years, for which she received no compensation whatever. She distributed 
thousands of dollars’ worth of sanitary goods, and paid out of her own funds at 
one time $120 for the passage of four artillerymen (who had no means) home to 
Chicago. On another n she accompanied soldiers severely wounded to 
Chicago, and made many purchases on the rivers in emergencies where no 
vouchers could be obtained. After the battle of Pittsburgh ding her hus- 
band gave her his pay for three months (over $360), and it was stolen from her 
while assisting the wounded. This, with what she expended from her own 
means in the emergencies and necessities of her service and in consequent sick- 
ness, would amount to as much as $1,000. 

Your committee call attention to the following testimonials filed in this case. 

General U. S. Grant says: 

“Mrs. Turner, whose husband, now deceased, was a volunteer surgeon within 
my command during the first years of the rebellion, gave her time and services 
most efficiently in nursing and caring for the sick and wounded soldiers.“ 

General John A. says: 

“I know that Mrs. er was recognized as hospital nurse on the floating 
hospitals under ares of her husband, Colonel Turner, from 1861 up to the time 
Tle Vieksherg, i e fall of 1863, She was of great service and ought to be 
paid, 3 think the amount of pay received by second lieutenant would be small 

n her case, 
PS. McDougall, late medical director, Army of the Tennessee, says: 

„Mrs. Joanna Turner, wife of Dr. Turner, in charge of the hospital steamer 
Oity of Memphis, rendered invaluable services to the sick and wounded 
while I was medical director, . of the Tennessee, before Corinth; that, 
while her husband had sole charge of the hospital steamer, its arrangement and 
beautiful order were due to her; that she was in constant attendance on the 
sick and wounded on board of the steamer, and accompanied them to their des- 
tination, and her services and tender care of the sick and wounded will ever be 
remembered by them.“ 

James Simons, surgeon, United States Army, says: 

“Tremember well when the steamer was put in commission and your hus- 
band was detailed totake of her. Your husband was a young man, and 
Tintended placing an officer of higher rank in charge; but upon inspection of 
the steamer I found her in such admirable order that I concluded to keep your 
husband in charge. The good order, cleanliness, and fine condition of the 
steamer were, in my opinion, greatly due to you.” 

H. Wardner, late brigade sw n, United States Volunteers, says: 

I recognized in your husband and yourself two of the best workers we had in 
the floating hospital department during our late sad war. The hospital itself 
was a model of neatness and comfort.“ 

T. B. Hood, late surgeon, United States Army Floating ee Service, says: 

Tomy knowledge Mrs. T., by her industry and her intelligent methods of 
managing, was one of the most efficient and useful of all the women engaged 
in the eure of soldiers 5 the war.““ 

John H. Brinton, late medical director, Army of the Tennessee, says: 

“Your duty was most faithfully d , and I always regarded the great 
efficiency of this hospital steamer to have been owing in a great degree to the 
unceasing care and solicitude with which you, the wife of the surgeon in charge, 
watched over the interests and well-being of its inmates.” 

William Grimsted, late surgeon-in-chief, Third Division, Twentieth Army 


Corps, says: 

Mrs. YS W. Turner, to the utmost of her ability as an intelligent and cultivated 
woman, intensely interested in the success of her husband and the Union cause, 
assisted in caring for the sick and wounded before, during, and after o ions 
when required, and by her example and directions inspired the female nurses 
with an ardent desire to properly perform the duties assigned them.” 

Mrs. M. A. Bickerdyke, a well known army nurse, testifies to the valuable 
and efficient services of Mrs. Turner at the battles of Donelson and Pittsburgh 
Landing, and elsewhere on the rivers about Vicksburg. >z 

The decease of her husband leaves Mrs. Turner poor and dependent upon her 
own exertions for support. She is also much broken down in health, which 
she attributes to her r and exposure during the war and the sickness oc- 
casioned thereby. 

Your committee report back the bill with a recommendation that it do pass, 


Mr. MORRILL. I move that the words ‘during life ” be stricken 
out. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


WILLIAM H. MAYS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 788) grant- 

mgs pension to William H. Mays. 
e bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-rolls, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name William H. Mays, late of Company 
C, Fourth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry. 

The report (by Mr. MORRILL) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 788) 
granting a — to William H. Mays, submit the following report: 

That the in this case are fully and clearly set forth in the Senate report, 
which is hereby adopted. 


SENATE REPORT. 


re ere ten geen BONAS DEANE BARONA MIMIO ok ne BIRD Canlerene, 


iam II. Mays, the claimant under this i September 17, 1861, in 
Company F, Eighth ent of Kentucky Volunteers; . —— ently trans- 
Laci Com ny O, Fourth Kentucky Volunteers, and was Au- 
gust J 


Ga.; injury of back, caused by jum a ditch,” The claim 
by the Commissioner of Pensions Abril m the ground of no record 
o: gunshot wound of head and injury to back ‘while in the service, and claim- 
ant’s expressed inability to furnish evidence showing that the same were in- 
curred in the service and line of auy- 

The oem E has made eeveral davits Fg aya. 2 and the special 
examiner re him as a man of good repu community, Capt. Luther 
7 ar an IS 

“The mant inc a gunshot wou e head, near the crown of the 
head, fracturing the skull. Said wound was received under the following cir- 
cumstances, to wit: The said William H. Mays was detailed by me as a scout, 
He was stout, 3 and active at the time the detail was made, and was put 
on the detail partly for that reason. The detail was sent out to burn a bridge, 
and while on this duty he received the said wound, also an injury of the back 
by his horse falling in a ditch and falling on him, 

I was not with the detail, but sa the said William H. Mays when he started 
on the expedition and saw him inafew Ay after he was brought back wounded 
and injured as aforesaid. At the time of his discharge he was still unable to walk 
without assistance, from the effects of these injuries, and he was sent to the Sol- 
diers' Home at Louisville, Ky., to recuperate and until such time as he would 
be able to go home.” 

enkins says, . csc that it was always a sur- 


prise to him, and that he could not see why the wound did not kill him, and that 
there never was a better or more truthful sol W. H. ys. Con- 
tinuance is also well established. Two medical ions have been had in 


this case; the first rates him at two-thirds total and the last at total. 

: The oiae haghen wida 2 8 ase F. 5 00 Natya is of the opin- 
on the im is me ous, and concludes by saying unless the pension 

is allowed soon the claimant will not need it. 25 

19 M. Saans ren pu a aT is the opinion ae claim Ren rea eg 
and recommen urther exam: on. He also sa; reputation of Ca 
Luther Jenkins is excellent.“ a * ” 

T, F. Dennis, special examiner, says: 

“Tcan hardly form an opinion as to the merits of the case; origin is not 
proven, much less line of duty.” 

This examiner took the affidavit of one James Heavilin, who formerly made 
a very flattering affidavit in the case. He alleged that he was detailed as one 
of the scouts on the expedition. In his testimony before the examiner he says 
he was not present at the time the injury was incurred; that he was at home 
in Ohio; tht he has a kind of “foresight” by which he can see things at a long 
distance. The testimony of this witness should not be taken into consideration 
in adjudicating this claim, as the man is evidently of unsound mind. 

John F. Madden, special examiner, says: There seems to be a merit in the 
claim,” and recommends further examination. 

Your committee are of the opinion 3 into consideration the state - 
ments of Captain Jenkins, detailing this claimant as a scout on this expedition 
his excellence as a soldier, and his present impoverished condition, he should 
be pensioned, and therefore recommend the passage of the bill. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


ROBERT A. BRIDE OR M’BRIDE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 812) 
granting a pension to Robert A. Bride or McBride. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, elc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Robert A. Bride or McBride, late 
of Company H, One hundred and eighty-third Regiment of Pennsylyania Vol- 
unteer Infantry. 

The report (by Mr. MORRILL) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 812) 
granting apension to Robert A. Bride or McBride, submit the following report: 

That the facts in this case are very clearly and fully set forth in the Senate 
report, which is hereby adopted. 


REPORT. 


Robert A. Bride or McBride enlistedin ar raged H, One hundred and eighty- 
third Pennsylvania Volunteers, January 15, and was March 21, 
1865, He had previously served enlistments as follows: From April 19, 1861, to 
June 18, 1862, in Company E, Ninth Pennsylvania Volunteers, pt from August 
6, 1862, to May 16, 1863, in Company F, One hundred and ee geen Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers. On mber 5, 1868, he made application for pension, alleg- 
ing in his declaration that, while serving with Company H, One hundred and 
eighty-third Pennsylvania Volunteers, in the month of April, 1864, he was bare- 
foot five days, and in consequence thereof he got a severe cold, which resulted 
in inflammatory rheumatism, 

In an amended declaration he all that while serving in the One hundred 
andtwenty-fourth Pennsylvania Volunteers he was under arrest for disobeyin 
an order of his officer, and was handcuffed for three days and nights with his 
hands behind him, so that he was unable to put on his overcoat or cover him- 
self with the bed-clothes, and from e con’ inflammatory rheuma- 
tism. He contracted said disease while in the One hundred and twenty-fourth 
Regiment, but it did not develop itself until after his enlistment in the One hun- 
dred and eighty-third Pennsylvania Volunteers, 

The claimant swears, March 8, that he had no rheumatism until enlist- 
ing in 3 H, One hundred an eighty-third Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
Since his discharge he has lived at Downingtown, Pa., from 1865 to 1868, and 
from 1868 to 1881 at Lawrence, Kans.; from 1881 to 1884 at St. Louis, Mo., and 
is too poor and destitute to obtain the required evidence. 

Never had a physician prior to enlistment. After Dr. Stewart, of 
Downingtown, attended him and he advised “cold-water applications.” Have 
written to neighbors, but received no answers. 

Henry Augeston and C. A. Ruch, of St. Louis, who have known claimant for 


two and a half years, swear to his disability; not able to work half his time. 

The claimant states he is unable to get the testimony of Dr. Duffield, of the free 
Jepen of St. Louis, as he has removed from the city and does not know his 
whereabouts, 

The board of examining surgeons, February 21, 1883, say in their report to the 
Commissioner of Pensions: 

* Chronic rheumatism is now present in left foot, at ankle, which is swollen 


1890. 
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and Pape ail right arm now swollen, and a deposit about elbow-joint, preclud- 


ing tening of the arm beyond an angle of sixty-five degrees; can 
bend elbow; right shoulder is tender and chronically enlarged; rating total, 


Again examined by said board June 4, 1881. They rate him at this time C 
12-18. 


This claim has been several times examined by special examiners of the Pen- 
sion Office, the first oa. | place at St. Louis, Mo., commencing May 22, 1884, 
claimant being present an . as before, but more in detail. 

The special examiner, Mr. E. T. Whitman, examined the records of the free 

msary, which corroborate the statement of claimant as to treatment there 


for rhe i 

He concludes his report by saying the claim seems meritorions, and should be 
further examined at West Chester and Downingtown, Pa., and Lawrence and 
Wyandotte, Kans. 

eoi W. McKean, special examiner, is of the opinion the disability is due 
toa eah e accident, but recommends f er examination. C. W. Okey, spe- 
cial examiner, thinks case has no merit“ R. V. King, special examiner, thinks 
“the case one of doubtful merit.“ J. H. Jennings, special examiner, thinks 
* the case has but little merit.“ C. P. Eppert, special examiner, is of the opinion 
the case is without merit and recommends rejection, and on October 15, 1885, 
the Commissioner of Pensions rejected the claim on the und that there was 
no satisfactory evidence to show that rheumatism, the disease for which pen- 
sion is claimed, originated in the service and line of duty. 

The papers in this case are very voluminous, The claimant has unquestion- 
ably been a man of considerable ability, but the impression is forced by an ex- 
amination of the papers upon the minds of your committee that he has lost his 
mental stamina, and, in fact, may be really considered as mentally unbalanced. 
He was a mere boy when he entered the Army in 1861. The records of the War 
Department show that he was in the hospital nearly the whole of the last en- 
listment; that his first enlistment was April 19, 1861, within a very few days 
after the proclamation of the President of the United States was issued calling 
for 75,000 men to suppress the rebellion. 

The testimony shows that at that time he was strong and healthy, and that, 
in fact, he ran away from home to become a soldier. 

He is now broken in health, mind diseased, unbalanced, poot aiii a family 
and himself dependent upon the charity of their neighbors for support, having 
lost two children by disease because he had not the means to procure the nec- 
essary icines and attendance, 

Your committee feel that the case is one that will commend itself fully to the 
Senate, and therefore recommend that the bill pass, 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 
RACHEL DIXON. 
The next businesson the Private Calendar was the bill 3 
ing a pension to Rachel Dixon, mother of James Dixon, de 
The bill was read, as follows: mis 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place upon the pension-roll, subject to the limitations 


and provisions of the pension laws, the name of Rachel Dixon, dependent mother 
of Jam: ixon, deceased, late of Company A, of the Forty-ninth Regiment of 
Ohio Volunteers, 


The report (by Mr. MORRILL) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 782) 
granting a pension to Rachel Dixon, submit the lowing report: 

That the Bonato report in this case very lucidly and fully presents the facts as 
they appear to this committee, and therefore is adopted. 


SENATE REPORT. 


This bill proposes to place upon the ion-rolls Rachel Dixon, dependent 
mother of James Dixon, deceased, late of Company A, Forty-ninth ent of 
Ohio Volunteers. 

This soldier enlisted August 6, 1861, re-enlisted January 1, 1864, as a veteran, 


and was d rch 3, 1865, on a su n's certificate of disability. 
He was ioned for gunshot wound at the rate of $6per month, commencin 
March 8, . He died March 24, 1874, and at date of his death was unmarried. 


On the 18th of April, 1875, his mother, the claimant under this bill, made appli- 
cation for pension, alleging that while in the service and line of his duty con- 
tracted a disability of which he died, and that she was dependent upon him for 


su rt. 

The Commissioner of Pensions rejected the claim on the ground that the sol- 
dier's death from lung disease was not due to the . wound of right arm, 
for which pensioned, and is not believed susceptible otherwise of connection 
with the service. 

The claimant is unable to furnish medical testimony showing treatment for 
Jung trouble at date of the soldier's d from the service, and in fact any 
other except her own affidavits in support of her claim. She is now eighty 
years SS andis dependent upon her son, a resident of Greenwood County, Kan- 
sas. He is poor, living upon a homestead. * * * Cyrus Hart and Thomas 
M. Briggs swear— 

“That they were for three years previous to and durin 
well acquainted with Rachel Dixon; * * * that she lived in the immediate 
neighborhood in which they lived at that time; that said Rachel Dixon 
was during all that time a widow; that she had a son, James Dixon, a young 
man, who remained at home and worked for her, and rendered to her all the 
assistance he could for her support until and up to the time when he enlisted. 
At that time young men of his were worth and could earn $12 per month.!“ 

The testimony as to her dependence is sufficient. She has been a ow since 
1850 and furnished threesons for the defense ofthe Government. One died from 
wounds and results of disease incurred in the service; another is a pensioner 
= eee of wounds; and the other has a large family which he is barely able 

suppo! 

. extreme age of this claimant, your committee are of the belief 
that to grant her a pension would be an act of justice, and they recommend the 
passage of the bill. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


M. CORNELIA BROWN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 758) grant- 

5 pension to M. Cornelia Brown. 
e bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, — esa the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of M. Cornelia Brown, widow of Mil- 
ton Brown, late first lieutenant of Company K, Ninety-first Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and captain of Company E, same regiment. 
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The report (by Mr. MORRILL) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Inyalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 758) 
gran a — to M. Cornelia Brown, submit the pega dp is, Beg 
That the in this ease are very clearly and fally set forth by the Senate 
report attached hereto, which report is adopted by your committee. 
SENATE REPORT. 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill granting a pen- 
sion to M. Cornelia Brown, have examined the same and report: 

This claimant is the widow of Milton Brown, who enlisted August 5, 1862, in 
Company K, Ninety-first Regiment of Ohio Volunteers, He entered the service 
AS A se) nt, and was promoted to the rank of second lieutenant, and was 
honorably discharged and mustered out with his company June 24, 1865. 

On May 15, 1888, he made application for a pension. aes that at Mar- 
tinsburgh, W. Va., in July, 1864, he contracted hay fever, w. has continued 
to the present time, and has affected both eyes during the whole Bal 
That he was never treated in the hospital, but was treated by Dr. Warwick, 
the regimental surgeon, 

Dr. Willard A. Hall, of Chillicothe, Ohio, makes affidavit under date of Janu- 
ary 18, 1889, to treatment for disease of eyes, that he was the family 3 
of the claimant from March, 1876, to same time in 1879, and that he was d led 
for the performance of manual labor three-fourths of the time. The claimant 
was directed to appear for examination before the board of examining su ns 
at Emporia, Kans., under date of July 10, 1888, but failed to appear owing to 
his absence in Ohio. 

On May 28, 1889, he was killed by acyclone, His widow made an attempt 
to finish the claim, but for some unknown reason failed to complete the case, 
In the same frightful catastrophe which robbed this family of husband and fa- 
ther, his wife, the claimant under this bill, had her leg broken and amputated 
above the knee, leaving her 8 for life. Her son, aged nineteen, the eldest 
of five children, had a leg badly broken and his shoulder dislocated. Hersecond 
son, seventeen years of age, is a cripple for life. A little daughter, eleven years 
old, had her ankle broken, and a daughter, sixteen years of 1 and very delis 
cate, is the support of the family, Their farm is mortgaged for all it is worth, 
and, altogether, it is a case appeals strongly to the sympathies of the Sen- 
ate. We recommend the passage of the bill. r 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


THOMAS H. GOHAGAN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 8371) 
to increase the pension of Thomas N. Gohegan. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to increase the pension of Thomas N. Gohegan, late of the 
Twelfth Kansas Infantry, to $72 per month. 


The report (by Mr. MORRILL) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
oy to inerease the pension to Thomas N. Gohegan, submit the following re- 


port: 
The claimant, Thomas N. Gohagen, drummer of Company B, Van Horn's 
Battalion, United States Reserve Corps, Missouri Volunteers, enlisted July 16, 
1861; mustered out October 29, 1861; enlisted in 8 Twelfth Kansas 
Volunteers, August 22, 1862; discharged September 15, 1865, 
hernia in 1851, and increased to $8 for same disability in 1884. ed claim for 
disease of eyes December, 1886, alleging total blindness of left eye and partial 
blindness of right eye, the latter the result of sympathetic affection. 

Claimant alleges that this disability was incurred on or about the 20th day of 
J 3 while 5 in Company B. Van Horn's Battalion, in the vicinity 
of Harrisonville, Mo., in line of duty in battle, while working a fleld-piece, 


Claimant became very warm, and threw off coat and hat, which were l 


claimant was ex tothe rain and storm without shelter, which 
to take severe cold, which settled in his eyes, ` 
Dr. Thorne testifies that he was surgeon in charge of the ition, corrob- 


orating claimant's allegation as to time and place, stating that he examined and 
gave him treatment for sore eyes, and in a few days sent him to hospital at 

nsas City; that he returned to that place himself in a few days and treated 
claimant for iritis; that claimant left the hospital under his protest, went and 
joined his command, went with it to Lexington, Mo,, where after much expos- 
ure he was La paris at the surrender of that place, paroled, and returned again 
to the hospital almost blind; that he then continued to treat him until spring 
of 1862; that when claimant left hospital he had opacity of one eye, y 

Second Lieutenant O'Neil, of Company B,. Van Horn’s Battalion, testifies that 
the claimant was in charge of a 10-pound cannon at the engagement; to the 
losing of his shoes and hat, and exposure to rain without shelter; that in the 
course of a day or twoclaimant wassent to Kansas City on account of sore eyes; 
that he remained away under treatment until about the middle of the Ne 
September, when he rejoined the command and took charge of the gun, althoug 
still suffering with in ed eyes; he went with the command to Lexington, 
and during the ten days’ siege was much exposed, he being considered as the 
best gunner of the command, and at the end of the siege his eyes were much 
inflamed, and that he seemed to be nearly blind. 

Capt. William O. Hubbell, of the Twelfth Kansas, testifies that he was at that 
time a member of a Kansas militia company, and at the battle near Harrisoh- 
ville, and that a day or two afterthe battle he first formed acquaintance of claim- 
ant, who had a handkerchief tied over his eye; that claimant attracted particu- 
lar attention on account of his soldierly 3 and knowledge of military 
tactics, being at the time e in drilling a squad; that he ente, into con- 
versation with claimant, who informed him that he had received aslight injury 
while working a fleld- gun at the fight, which he regarded asa small matter, bu 
tom exposure in the rain without shelter he had taken cold, which had settl 

n his eyes, 

eg Spee Hubbell also testifies that he met claimant in Septem 

was 


utation, where he lives, for truth and veracity to be — From the reading of 
is inclined to believe that he iss 


/ ` 


cially as he is shown to have rendered conspicuous and valuable service and is 
now blind and destitute,” 

Your committee find from the testimony that the claimant was at that earl 

of the war very conspicuous on account of his military training, whi 

he had received in the English army and navy; that he rendered valuable 
services in drilling the sold ; that at the battle near Harrisonville he took 
charge of a field-gun and displayed extraordinary ability; and at the siege of 
eee e excited comment for valor and ability, and was recommended for 
prom on. 

Many of the best citizens of Lawrence, Kans., testify that he is in destitute 
circumstances, blind, and being led about by his little boy. Therefore, if there 
be a doubt in this case, your committee are disposed to favor the claimant and 
recommend that the iil. do pass with the following amendments: _ 

To insert ‘forty instead of “seventy-two” in line 5. Also to strike out the 
middle letter N“ and insert“ H.“ and the letter e and insert a, “o that 
the name will be Thomas H. Gohagan. 


The amendments recommended by the committee were agreed to. 
The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. i 
LEVI H. NARON. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1906) 
granting a pension to Levi H. Naron. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Levi H. Naron, late a captain and 

fof scouts in the United States Army during the late war, in the Depart- 
ment of the Mississippi. 


The report (by Mr. MORRILL) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 1906) 
granting a pension to Levi H. Naron, submit the following report: 

The claimant in this case was a citizen of Mississippi and owner ofa fine plan- 
tation at the breaking out of the late war. Being a strong Union man he dis- 
\posed of his property, came within the Union lines, and entered the service of 
the Government as a scout. Heserved as chief of scouts during nearly the entire 

war, under Generals Rosecrans, ge, Grierson, and others. 

While on a raid with General Grierson's forces in February, 1865, during an 
attack by the enemy, his horse fell with him, severely injuri. his left hip, 
Lom 9 injury he is still suffering, as shown by the medical certificate on 

n the case. 
. There is no question as to the incurrence of the disability, but his claim for 
pension has been rejected by the Pension Office on the ground there is no 
provision in the general law under which he could be pensioned. ` 

The value of Mr, Naron’s services to the armies in which he served is clearly 
8 by the testimonials of Generals Rosecrans and Dodge before your com- 
mittee. 

It has always been the rule of the House to provide pensions to scouts who 
were injured while in the performance of their duties, a fact which is shown to 
the satisfaction of your committee in this case. 

Naron is now old, much disabled, and in need of assistance from the Govern- 
ment which he served so well. y ‘i 

The bill is therefore returned with the recommendation that it do pass, with 
the following amendment: Add and pay him a pension at the rate he would 
be entitled to had he been regularly mustered into servico as a captain. 

to. 


The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 
ARNOLD MEYER. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1994) 
to increase the pension of Arnold Meyer. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be t etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to increase the pension of Arnold Meyer, late private in 
Company C, Fifteenth ment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him 


a pension at the rate provided by law for total blindness. 
The report (by Mr. MORRILL) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
1994) to increase the pension to Arnold Meyer, submit the following report: 

The claimant, Arnold Meyer, enlisted in Company O, Fifteenth Missouri Vol- 
unteer Infantry, on the 3d day of Se ber, 186 A June 18, 1865. 
Claimant received an injury in the right eye at the le of Missionary Ridge, 
which, in June, 1888, resulted in the loss of sight of that eye. On the 3d of Au- 
gust, 1885, claimant lost the sight of the other eye by anaccident while running 
a saw in a bucket factory at St. Louis, Mo. 

Three witnesses testify that his eyesight was very deficient, and on that ac- 
count he was working on boy's or PaL wagon, and that in their opinion the de- 
ficiency in eyesight, the claimant having but one eye, was the cause of the ac- 
cident. Claimant was putting a slab on the „When, by misplacing it by 
his imperfect sight, a piece of slab was thrown by the saw, which struck himin 
the left eye, which destroyed the sight, causing total blindness, 

Claimant made ty Senge for pension April 5, 1886, alleging loss of sight of 
right eye resulting from injury received at battle of Missionary Ridge, and loss 
of left eye as before stated. He was granted a pension of $3 per month Janu- 
ary 15, 1889, for loss of sight of 1 eye, the examiner deciding that loss of 
sight of left eye was not due to his service. John Sidek testified that he was 
present when claimant met with the accident which caused the loss of his left 
eye, and that the deficient eyesight of the clainiapt was the cause of said acci- 
dent, and that in his seventeen years of service in the factory no other accident 
of that nature had occurred. 

Owing to the fact that the soldier lost the sight of one eye resulting from his 
military service, and the other by accident which may be attributed indirect! 
to his service, and the fact of his long service, being nearly four years, with 
good reputation asa soldier, and being in needy circumstances, induce your 
committee to give him the benefit of the doubt with favorable report that the 
bill do paa with the following amendment: Strike out all after the word 
“rate,” in line 7, and insert in its stead of H0 per month.” 
to. 


The amendment recommended by the committee was 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 
JOHN DUNN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3066) 
granting a pension to John Dunn. 
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The bill was read, as follows : : 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the 8 the name of John Dunn, late 
a private in Company K, Sixth New 
pay him a pension subject tothe provisions and } 


The report (by Mr. SAWYER) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
3066) granting a pension to John Dunn, submit the following report: 

The papers on file in the Pension Office show that Dunn, the soldier, served 
as a private in Company K, Sixth New York Heavy Artillery, from August 25, 
1864, to June 28, 1865; that he applied for a pension for gunshot wound received 
in battle and fora rupture cai on or about the same time. The claim was 
re. in January, 1889, for the reason of failure to show a pensionable disabil- 
ity and to show that the rupture arose from his military service. 

The soldier in his declaration states that at Creek, Va., on or about 
the 19th of October, 1864, he was wounded in the left leg by a musket bullet, 
and on the day previous, while advancing through the underbrush, he was vio- 
lontly thrown to the ground, receiving a severe rupture therefrom,” 

In a subsequent affidavit, that he received a gunshot wound in the left leg 
between the ankle and the knee, received at the battle of Cedar Creek, October 
19, 1864, and a rupture received at the same place on the same day, from both of 
which he stil! suffers. 

Benjamin Hilton, a member of the same regiment, and present at the battle 
of Creek, states that on the morning of October 20, 1864, deponent saw 
said John Dunn on the battle-field lying am the dead and wounded. Dunn 
complained of being wounded in the leg, and from inquiries made by deponent 
he ascertained that such was the fact; he afterwards, on the same day, saw said 
Dunn carried away with the wounded to Newtown, and deponent further says 
that he afterwards, on numerous occasions, had conversations with said Dunn, 
in which he complained of having been ruptured and pointed out the place; 
that deponent examined the same at the time, and while in the service, and dis- 
covered that such was the fact, 

Henry J. Underhill, another member of the same regiment, and present at the 
said battle, testifles that on the evening of the day of said battle, or on the 
evening subsequent thereto, he saw said John Dunn at Trinity Church, Middle- 
town, lying among those who were wounded at said battle ar Creek, and 
complaining of a wound received in the legat said battle; also, of arupture re- 
ceived at the same time; and deponent further says that the said Dunn, at or 
about said time, exhibited to deponent such rupture, and complained of the suf- 
fering he endured. 

Dr. Herman Bendell, of the city of Albany, testifies that he examined said 
Dunn at the time of his enlistment, and states: 

“I now remember said John Dunn was in every particular qualified for the 
duties of asoldier; he was not ruptured; he was accepted and assigned to duty.“ 

The evidence shows that Dunn was an illiterate man, unable to read or te, 
ap Irishman by birth, and occasionally using liquors to excess; but an absence 
of evidence showing him to be an unreliable man as to truthfulness. 

The case has twice been sent to a special examiner, one of whom reported 
against the claim, und in the other the examiner states: 


his declaration, speaks of the rupture as having been occasioned the day before 
the battle, and in a subsequent affidavit it may be construed that heclaimed it 
to have been received the day of the battle; but, as it is established that he had 
no rupture at the time of enlistment, and was ruptured while in the service, and 
that the rupture still continues, your committee believe that the rupture was 
incurred at or about the time of the battle, that the claim is meritorious, and 
they therefore recommend that the bill do pass. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 

mendation that it do pass, - 
ISABELLA WENTWORTH. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6995) 
for the relief of Isabella Wentworth, 

The bill was read, as follows: ^ 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the ion laws, the name of Isabella Wentworth, widow of 


Leonard Wentworth, late a warrant officer in the United States Navy, and pay 
her a pension from and after the passage of this act. 
The report (by Mr. SAWYER) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
6995) for the relief of isabella Wentworth, submit the following report: 

That Mrs. Wentworth is the widow of nard Wentworth, latean acting car- 
pace in the Navy, servingas such on board the Marion, the New Ironsides, the 

Lawrence, and the Jamestown, from June 5 1861, until Se 
he was discharged the service on the ground he was chronic 
bronchitis and disease of both lungs, accompanied with constant and copious 
ex oration, and that there were no grounds to Mg tg recovery, 

he evidence shows that the sailor died March 18, . The fact thathe died 
from disease of the lungs and larynx, from which he suffered from the time of 
his discharge from the service, is undisputed. 

Mrs. Wentworth applied for a on, but the same was rejected on the 
ground that the fata 3 we. for one Poche years panre ae 
and was greatly aggravated by intemperance and debauchery while on re, 
5 evidence to sustain this statement to be found among 


n, 
May, 1862, states that he (the sailor) has had re ‘similar attacks (cough, 
nd in, upper part of the chest, and profuse expectoration) during the past year 
or two, 

The only evidence as to intemperance is the certificate of the examining phy- 
sicians upon which he was discharged, in which they speak of his excessive 
drinking when ashore. 

On the other side we have the fact that when he enlisted he was examined 
by United States officers and pronounced sound, and as such received into the 

nited States service, There are also the affidavits of two men living at the 
home of the sailor, whose character is shown to be good, who had known him 
intimately for over twenty-five years before his d , knew him intimately be- 
fore and at the time of his enlistment and subsequent to his dismissal from the 
service, and they unite in saying that the sailor at the time of his enlistment 
was in sound and perfect health, and that at no time, either before or after his 
naval service, was he addicted to the use of intoxicating drinks or beverages. 

Your committee believe that the testimony of those two witnesses, whose 
character is certified to be good at the Pension Office, ought to be regarded as 
satisfa that the claim of this poor widow is a just and meritorious one, and 
they recommend the passage of this bill. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass, 


= 


Mr. MORRILL. I move that the committee rise, 
The motion was agreed to. 
The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. PERKINS having resumed 
e chair as Speaker , Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan, reported 
t the Committee of the le on the Private Calendar had had 
under consideration sundry bills, and had directed him to report the 
same to ee OMOLE eee. and e 1 
ommended that the . R. 6905 unga pano yron - 
tyre be recommitted to the Commitee on Invalid Pensions. 


BILLS PASSED. 


House bills of the following titles, reported from the Committee of 
the Whole without amendment, were severally ordered to be en; 
and read a third time; and being engrossed, they were accordingly read 
the third time, and passed: 

A bill (H. R. 7577) granting a pension to William H. Chapman; 

A bill (H. R. 7514) granting a pension to Johanna Sheld; 
A bill (H. R. 5777) for increasing the pension of Sarah Dabney, a 
Revolutionary pensioner; 

A bill (H. R. isn granting a pension to James O'Donnell; 

A bill (H. R. 1271) for the relief of Sanford A. Pinyan; 

A bill (H. R. 7914) granting a pension to Jay Marvin; 

A bill (H. R. 7588) granting a pension to David Rose; 

A bill (H. R. 5050) granting a pension to Dolly Blazer; 


A bill (H. R. 6280) granting a pension to Lawrence Dougherty; 

A bill K. R. 5709) granting a pension to Sarah A. Harrison; 

A bill (H. R. 4967) granting à pension to Mrs. Catharine Reed; 

A bill (H. R. — — granting a pension to Mrs. Alice A. Cunningham; 

A bill (H. R. 3261) granting a pension to Sarah Connally; 

A bill (H. R. 3259) granting a pension to Simon Beakler; 

A bill (H. R. 1110 granting a pension to Elizabeth Bennett; 

A bill (H. R. 1110) granting a pension to William J. Bryan; 

A bill K. R. 2317) granting a pension to Anna McCreary; 
sS bill (H. R. 4355) for the relief of Emiline Beam, mother of Isaac 

Beam; 

A bill (H. R. 3065) granting a ion to Mary Donohue; 

A bill (H. R. 4522) — 22 to J. N. Jordan; 

S A een H. R. 3242) granting a pension to Sarah Devine, mother of 
esse man; 

A bill (H. R. 7866) granting a pension to Harriet E. Cooper; 

A 0 H. R. 7829) granting arrears of pension to Hermann F. A. 
Roed > 

A bill (H. R. 6388) granting a pension to Peter Peterson; 

A bill (H. R. 4246) granting a pension to Bridget Lynch; 

A bill . R. 3224) granting a pension to Sally Powell; 

A bill a R. 7076) to increase the pension of Cornelius J. Wiley; 

A bill (H. R. 6606) granting a pension to William F. Reed; 

A bill (H. R. 7958) granting a pension to Christopher C. Funk; 

A bill (H. R. 6391) granting a pension to Mrs. Margaret A. Jacoby; 

A bill 82 R. 4167) granting a pension to Lorenzo D. Whiteford; 

A bill (H. R. 7367) for the relief of Sarah M. Williams; 

A bill (H. R. 6913 granting @ pension to Alexander G. Davis; 

A bill (H. R. 5014) for the relief of Ernst Barth; 

A bill (H. R. 2481) granting a pension to Bridget Tole; 

A bill (H. R. 4851) granting a pension to Eliza J. Glass; 

A bill (H. R. 7529) granting a pension to Belle Morrison; 

A bill (H. R. 2469) increasing the pension of Thomas Ward; 

A bill (H. R. 2385) granting a pension to Barney McArdle; 

A bill (H. R. 7369) to restore the pension of Jane M. MeCrabb; 

A bill (H. R. 7675) for the relief of Stephen A. Kennedy; 

A bill (H. R. 5111) for the relief of William Allen; 

A bill (H. R. 6305) for the relief of Hayden Sorter; 

A bill (H. R. 250 granting a pension to Charles E. Scott; 

A bill . R. 4807) for the relief of Lydia G. Carnes; 

A bill (H. R. 3066) granting a pension to John Dunn; and 

A bill (H. R. 6995) for the relief of Isabella Wentworth. 

House bills of the following titles, reported from the Committee of 
the Whole with amendments, were taken up, the amendments con- 
r e and the bills as amended severally engrossed, read the third 

and passed: 

A bill (II. R. 2318) granting a pension to Malinda Foreman; 

A bill (H. R. 3034) granting a pension to George W. Pitner; 

A bill . R. — granting a pension to William Edwards; 

A bill (H. R. 6622) granting a pension to Ella Harbison; 

A bill (H. R. 38 granting a pension to John S. Lozier; 

A bill (H. R. 1155) granting a pension to Francis M. Hull; 

A bill (H. R. 07 for the relief of George W. Hutchison; 

A bill (H. R. 5107) for the relief of David L. Truex; , 

A bill (H. R. 6089) granting an increase of pension to George Uhl; 

A bill (H. R. 4895) to increase the pension of Everhard Welter; 

A bill (H. R. 6992) to pension Susan E. Freeman; 

A bil (ë. R. 2139) for the relief of Valeria B. Elliott; 

A bill R. 4415) for the relief of John S. Dill; 
ot oy (H. R. 4185) to increase the pension of Mrs. Antonia B. 

A bill (H. R. 8371) to increase the pension of Thomas H. Gohagan; 
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A bill 2 for the relief of William A. 

A bill (H. R. 7952) to increase the pension of Joel 
County, Tennessee; 

A bill 12 R. 6843) for the relief of Jacob Theby 

A bill (H. R. 6518) authorizing the Secretary of 
charge of desertion against Mark F. Jones; 

A bill (H. R. 1906) granting a pension to Levi H. Naron; and 
A bill (H. R. 1994) to increase the pension of Arnold Meyer. 

Senate bills of the following titles, reported from the Committee of 
the Whole House without amendment, were severally taken up and 
ordered to a third reading; and they were accordingly read the third 
time, and passed: 

A bill (S. 218) granting a pension to George W. Padgett; 

s bill (S. 2064) placing the name of Bridget White on the pension- 
rolls; 

A bill (S. 511) granting a pension to Anna A. Probert; 

A bill (S. 1371) granting a pension to John C. Abbott; 

A bill iS 338) granting a ion to Sarah E. Stewart; 

A bill (S. 1362) for the relief of Mary B. Hook; 

A bill (S. 760) granting a pension to Jonathan Hayes; 

A bill (S. 252) granting a pension to John Gallagher; 

A bill (S. 133) to increase the pension of Thomas Chapman; 

A bill (S. 800) granting a pension to John Watson; 

A bill (S. 19) to pension Bartola Thebaut, a soldier in the Florida 
Seminole Indian war of 1849 and 1850; 

A bill (S. 75 granting a pension to Catharine Simmonds; 


: er, of Henry 


A bill (S. 778) granting a pension to William Church; 

A bill (S. 788) granting a pension to William H. Mays; 

A bill (S. 812) granting a pension to Robert A. Bride or McBride; 
A bill (S. 782) granting a pension to Rachel Dixon, mother of James 
Dixon, deceased; and 

A bill (S. 758) granting a pension to M. Cornelia Brown. 

Senate bills of the following titles, reported from the Committee of 
the Whole with amendments, were taken up, the amendments con- 
curred in, and the bills as amended read the third time, and passed: 

A bill (S. 1207) granting a pension to Lydia K. White, a volunteer 
army nurse; and ; 

A bill (S. 1339) granting a pension to Joanna W. Turner, 

Bills reported from the Committee of the Whole House, with titles 
amended so-as to read as follows, were severally taken up, the amend- 
ments concurred in, the bills as amended ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed: 

A bill (H. R. 7330) granting a pension to William R. Arey; 

A bill R. 7659) granting a pension to Warner M, Ellis; 

A bill (H. R. 4190) granting a pension to Mrs. Susannah D. Clark; and 
A bill (H. R. 5719) for the relief of Harrison Tryon. 


BYRON R. M'INTYRE. 


The bill (H. R. 6905) granting a pension to Byron R. McIntyre was 
taken up and recommitted to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, in 
accordance with the recommendation of the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. MORRILL. I that all reports relating to bills passed 
this evening be printed in the RECORD, whether those reports have 
been read or not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That order will be made, if there be no 
objection. 

There was no objection. 


QUINCY J. DRAKE, : 


Mr. BAKER. I ask unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 9463) granting a pension to Quincy J. Drake. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place upon the pension-roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Quincy J. o, late 
lieutenant of Company H, Twelfth Regiment Illinois Volunteers, 


The report (by Mr. SAWYER) was read, as follews: 


i Committee on 8 e 8 nanes the bill (H. R. 

9463) granting a pension ney J. Drake, su te follo report: 

The claimant enlisted 1 15, 1861,in Company E, Twelfth filinois Volun- 

teers,three months organization, and was mustered out August 1. 1881. He 

again enlisted on same day in Company A of said sip ne agi ycas’ organi- 
same 


zation, was promoted to second lieutenant of Company command, to 
date from ril 19,1862, and was finall dischaxget Joly 3, 1865. 


In January, 
1863. he was detached and assi; to duty in the quartermaster’s department 
at ucah, Ky., and later at Louis, Mo., under Capt. Charles Parsons, as- 


sistant quartermaster, now dent of the Bank of said city. 


Upon the request of the Quartermaster-General, dated October 19, 1864, Lien- ie 


tenant Drake was to Washington, D.C., forassignment to my Prior 
to that time he had obtained a leave of absence for thirty to visit his home 
in New York. While on such leave and long prior toitsé he received 
an from n mis and turn over 
his office and effects, 


to resume his ex the Oe ave 

ry to reporting to uartermaster-Gen' N 

with the understanding, however, that he should finish his leave ut some later 
at Wash- 


left W: for Rochester, N. V., on the evening of January 6, 1365. On 
the following morning the train on which he was traveling was run into 

a freight and in the collision several persons were ki 

among the the claimant, who lost a portion of the right ear, and was se- 


3 - 
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t side, from which injuries he was a constant 


1 was fol- 
lowed by another in 1896, causing him to become a hel so as to re- 
quire the regular aid and attendance of another perso: 

There is no dispute whatever as to the injury under the circumstances alleged, 
as well as the serious results following ipon the same, because the evidence 
on these points is conclusive. But the e has been rejected by the Pension 
Office, for the reason the general pension laws do not provide for injuries 
incurred while on furlough, other than sick or veteran. 

Your committee, however, are of opinion that the claim is meritorious, and 
that relief should be granted the claimant, who served his eee ey 

ore re- 


from the very commencement of the war until its final close, and th 
port favorably on the accompanying bill and ask that it do pass. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I would like to hear some explanation of this 
bill. 

Mr. BAKER. This soldier, having been on furlough, was summoned 
back to duty before the expiration of his furlough, upon the promise 
that he should have the opportunity to finish the furlough later, when 
the exigencies of the service did not require his attendance, In ac- 
cordance with that understanding he returned to St. Louis, turned 
over his office and effects there, and reported to Colonel Parsons for the 
performance of special duty. On his way to Rochester he met with 
an accident in a railroad collision in which six or eight soldiers were 
killed, and he was maimed so that from that day to this he has been a 


helpless lytic, constantly under the doctor’s care, and requiring 
the ar attendance of one or more persons. [Cries of Vote!“ 
Vote!“ 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
MICHAEL FLAHERTY. 


Mr. TRACEY. I ask unanimous consent that the House pow pro- 
ceed to consider the bill (H. R. 18) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Michael Flaherty. 

The bill was read, as follows: — 


Be ii enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, authorized 
and directed to cause the records of the War Department to be so ‘amended as 
to remove the charge of desertion from the service record of Michael Flaherty, 
late a private in Company H, Ninety-first Regiment of New York Volunteers, 
and to grant an honorable discharge to the said Michael Flaherty as a private 
of said company as of the date of July 3, 1865, 


The report (by Mr. CAREY) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on 9 Affairs, having had under consideration House 
bill So respectfall, 

The records of t. * ar . show that Michael Flaherfy was robes 
and mustered into service on March 3, 1865, at New York Coras an on ned 
to Company H. Ninety-first New York Volunteers, March 14, hat he was 
present wi the company from that date to May 23, 1865, 5 — he deserted ; 
and that du his service Flaherty's regiment participated in the following 
battles: Gravelly Run, Hatcher's Run, Five Forks, and A pronao 

Flaherty makes afidavit that when he enlisted he was but fifteen years old, 
and that he was wounded in the right hip at the battle of Gravelly Run, and that 
he remained with his regiment until May 22, 1865, on which date the regiment 
was stationed at Arlington Heights, wai ng to be mustered out of service; that 
on May 22 he obtained leave of absence from the camp, and while walking in 
the country he was taken suddenly very ill, and became delirious, and was found 
by people who took him to the house of an old man who cared for him during 
a two months’ illness, and that before he recovered his regiment had been mus- 


tered out of service. 

There is no doubt that ee ee made repeated efforts to find persons 
who might corroborate h — rng eg but he has not succeeded. Letters from 
many prominent 3 is high standing in the community and 


to their confidence in his perc edn being true. Although your committee 
would ordinarily insist upon further evidence, they have taken into account 
the fact that Flaherty was under 1 he enlisted and that he did not shirk 
his 3 while the war lasted, and t his statement is not contradicted by any, 


3 the committee deems it proper to recommend that the bill 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed fora third reading; and it was 
accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
DWIGHT PARKER. 


Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Lask unanimous consent to have con- 
sidered at this time the bill (II. R. 9353) granting a pension to Dwight 
Parker. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

my porn ets., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereb MaR 

thorized and directed to place tho name of Dwight Parker, agia of 22 
Parker, late private in Company F, First Regiment Mich‘ ngineers 7. 
Mechanics, now deceased, upon the pension-roll of the Un ed States, and to 

pay said Dwight Parker a — from and after the approval of this act, at 
the rate of $18 per month, 


The report (by Mr. BELKNAP) was read, as follows: 


The aa on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred bod an Œ. R. 
* ting a ee to Dwight Parker, submit the imap 
0 8 beneficiary of this bill is the physicall 555 son sot Mor- 
gan Parker, who was a sergeant in the First ent Ras poe gineers, 
— who died ſrom er while in the service in the year 1852. The widow 
of the said N was granted a pension to the time of her death, which 
occurred in the 
ae claimant a and 1 always been physically helpless, unable to perform 
labor, manual or clerical, and is dependent upon y. Healso two 
8 who were in the service for long terms, and there contracted 
m Speers, and as a consequence thereof are unable to do more than care 
for themselves. 
A. R. Kirby, M. D., swears as follows: 


County or oan 88: 


122 R. R. Vilage of Fete 8 TESE — — 7 ites 
sw n, an 1 e 
years next last past; this euch pand abont aal D 1 den 


ient ge dt ie alse apparent to t examination fas 
hy y; itis also apparent to the casual o) b 
any kin d of labor manual or otherwise; * vi 


al! stature, with curvature as ine; jhe is clumsy and stu and y 
much like a feeble old man ; he is eet and without means of ae 
dependent for his living and clothing upon eget — 8 a his friends; depone b 


is a memberand commander organ Pa rand Army of 
lic, 281, of said ee E nyo pire of Michigan an d post was na; 
said Morgan Parkar er of said Dwight Parker, Saas of his manly — 


RESTCOM R. KIRBY, M. D. 
Sworn and subscribed to before me this 4th day of March, ety 
JOHN O. ZABEL, 


Notary Public for Monroe County, Michigan, 
Samuel L. Jones swears: 
STATE oF MICHIGAN, County of Monroe, ss: 


Samuel Ipi Jones, M. D., osing dayi duly proma that he is a ph and 
surgeon, and has n practi ede — on for more éars 
next last That this 2 > a 9 of Petersburgh, ‘cae coun 


that this 3 has known Dwight Parker ſor about twenty 7 
treated him professionally, and treated his mother in her lifetime; Beet 
is Se tmp | deficient and incompetent to perform any kind of 3 he 18 
very small and — oy Mew ps ay sobs like a feeble old man; he re- 
quires an attendant the most of the time: ves 
me by observation and 5 1 gd D Deets has no means, and is 
dependent upon the charity of his friends * his eo 
L. JONES, M. D., 


Late Assistant Surgeon, Eleventh 8 Infantry. 
Sworn and subscribed to before me this 4th day of ee 


are known to 


Horace J. Breningstall swears: 

STATE oF MICHIGAN, County of Monroe, ss: 

Horace J. Breningstall, bein, * sworn, deposes and says that he resides in 
the village of Petersburgh, said county, and is the postmaster at said village; 
this deponent was well renee ae with Morgan Parker in his ee maa 
of the members of his family; there were three sons and two da manners: 
Morgan lost his life in the late war; two of the sons went; Dwight mathe 
other son, is deficient and small, not taller than a six or seven year old boy, and 
unable to perform 9 of lab labor whatever; he was dependent upon 
father for a living; r his father's death in 1862 his mother took care ar: 
until her death in 1881, since which time the said 8 has been living upon 
the kindness and charity of his friends; his mother wa pension of $8 per 
month up to the time of her death; not only did Dwight’s father and two broth- 
ers go to the war, but he had seven uncles and many cousins go er 
and mother died poor, and Dwight and his brothers and sisters are poor and 
without property; Dwight’s father died at the’ eee eee forty-two years. 

J. BRENINGSTALL, 


Sworn and subscribed to before me the 4th day of March, 1890. 

JOHN O, ZABEL, 
Notary} Public, Monroe County, 
3 committee, believing the claim a just one, recommends the passage of 

e . 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, Morgan Parker, the 
father of the beneficiary in this bill, was a soldier in the late war and 
died in the service. Two brothers of the claimant were also soldiers, 
and their health was greatly impaired in the service. They are poor 
men, and this boy has no one to d upon for support, He is an 
imbecile, totally unable to care for lf. 

Mr. MORRILL. The bill should be amended by inserting after the 
word ‘‘pay,” in the seventh line, the words ‘‘to his legally constituted 
guardian. As the beneficiary is an imbecile, this amendment is 


necessary. 
Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. That is all right. 
The SPEAKER protempore. In the absence of objection the amend- 
ment suggested by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MORRILL] will be 
to. 


The amendment was adopted. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; 
and it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM CROWFORD. 

Mr. STEWART, of Georgia. I ask unanimous consent for the 
ent consideration of the bill 1H R. 6757) granting a pension to Wiliam 
Crowford. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

„That th f 

3222 of eee aeg g 
County. Gesipia who was aprtiatesldice in Capt James Ey 
in 9 1185 X y 

The report (by 3 of North Carolina) was read, as 
follows: 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 6757) e 


ing a pension to William Crowford, have considered the same, and re 
Tue claimant, William Crowford, was a private in Capt. James F com- 
dian war, from y 13, stó June 23, 


paa ga 2 sean, co 


resides in G 
The eee who in oad the bill inthe House knows the claimant per- 
sonally, and states that he es about 9 years old and nearly blind. ae 


a eae of pity, having no property dependent upon others for food 
T 9 merit of cases of this kind by reporting a 


The Commitee has 
ar pe to bill on their eir relief to to 

The ot the Teller of William Crowford is recommended 
“and allow him a pension at $20 


with the pego ig amendment: 
Add to the last word of said bill the wo 
y A e in the concluding 


per month,” 
The 


paragra 


dment recommended by the 
of the report was read, an 


1890. ; 


The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


AMELIA M. M’ALLISTER. 


Mr. MORROW. I ask for the present consideration of the bill (S. 
1008) granting a pension to Amelia M. McAllister. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll the name of Amelia M. Mo- 
Allister, widow of the late Col. Julian McAllister, United States Army, at the 
rate of $50 per month, in lieu of the pension which she now receives. 


The report (by Mr. TURNER, of New York) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1008) 
granting an increase of pension to Amelia H. McAllister, submit the following 


report: : 

That this bill passed the Senate, being reported to that body by Senator Saw- 
YER, whose report is annexed. Your committee would add that had Colonel 
McAllister lived one year more he could have been retired on three-fourths pay, 
and that there is no doubt his change from San Francisco, where he bad been 
for eighteen years, to the colder climate of New York contributed to his death, 
4 Your committee therefore recommend that the bill as amended by the Senate 

o pass, ` 
[Senate Report No. 222, Fifty-first Congress, first session.] 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1008) granting 
a pension to Amelia McAllister, have examined the same, and report: 
This is a bill to increase the pension of Mrs. Amelia McAllister, widow of 
Julian McAllister, late a colonel in the United States Army. She wasgranteda 
pennon January 24, 1887, at the rate of $30 per month, the highest rate that can 
allowed under the pension law. In support of her ap to Congress for an 
McAllister makes the statement that her income from her hus- 
band’s estate, which is encumbered, is insufficient for the comfortable support 
of herself and child. 

Colonel McAllister passed thirty years of his life in the Army, served in the 
Mexican and in the late war. He never had any other than a military occupa- 
tion, never had an opportunity to accumulate property, or to provide even a 

. moderately sufficient support or his family. 

In view, therefore, of her husband’s long service, the value of which is at- 
tested by his arm es, and the dependent condition of his family, the 
bill is reported, with an amendment by striking out of the sixth line the words 
“one pasaron and inserting “ fifty ;’’ so that it will read “at the rate of $50 

r month,’ 7 
PAs so amended the bill is reported favorably with a recommendation that it 

o pass. 


The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 


increase Mrs. 


PETER CRENSHAW. 


Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I ask unanimous consent that the 
House now consider the bill (H. R. 3164) for the relief of Peter Cren- 
shaw. . 

The bill was read, as follows: 


The report (by Mr. CAREY) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 

3164) for the relief of Peter Crenshaw, have had the same under consideration, 
and find that Peter Crenshaw enlisted in Company B, One hundred and eleventh 
United States Colored Infantry, on January 1, 1864, and was taken prisoner by 
a detachment of General Forrest's cavalry on September 25 at the Sulphur 
‘Trestle, 7 miles north of Athens, Ala. He escaped from his captors and made 
his way back to the lines of the Federal forces, reporting to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wade, Seventy-third Indiana Volunteers, on Monday, the 3d of October, ac- 
com by his comrade and kinsman, Canady Crenshaw. 
Colonel Wade did not know what to do with the two colored soldiers, and ad- 
vised them to seek a temporary residence among the colored people in the 
vicinity, and, acting upon the suggestion, both soldiers went to their home, 
which was near by. Crenshaw had been home only a few days when he be- 
came very ill, as a consequence ofthe exposure and privation he had undergone 
during the week in which he was making his escape from the Confederates. 
His cousin, ady Crenshaw, was also detained by illness until the following 
May, when he started to rejoin his regiment, then at Mobile, Ala., leaving Peter 
Crenshaw at home still confined to his bed. 

It was not until the 13th of Au 1865, that Peter Crenshaw was able to 
travel, and during his long illness he was repeatedly visited by members of his 
own company, reo, d his visitors being First Se nt Binford and Second Ser- 
geant Foot, one of whom has since made an affidavit, now on file in the office 
of the Pps patent of the Army, setting forth Crenshaw’s condition at the 
time he (the sergeant) called to see him. During this protracted illness Cren- 
shaw was attended professionally by Dr. J. P. Carwan, whose affidavit to this 
fact is also on file in the Adjutant-General’s Office, together with others of simi- 


lar purport. 

The committee find that on or about the 13th of August, 1865, Crenshaw ap- 
plied to the proyost-marshal and obtained transportation to rejoin his regiment, 
then stationed near Murfreesborough, Tenn., and a few days later he reported 
to Lieut. Joseph K. Nelson, then in command of his (Crenshaw's) company, 
being still ill and unfit for duty. 

The committee find further that Crenshaw was detailed for duty for the first 
time after rejoining his regiment on October 2, and when he came off duty on 
the following day he became so ill that he was sent to the hospital in Murfrees- 
borough, where he remained until October 26, when he was transferred to a 
hospital in Nashville, called the Field Hospital, and while under treatment in 
this hospital was attacked with the small-pox, when he was transferred to the 
Small-Pox Hospital No. 11, where he remained until April 29, 1866, when he re- 
joined nee tn roma and was mustered out of the service the following day, 


April 30, 1 

The committee are clearly of the opinion that the charge of being“ absent 
without leave“ was recorded against this soldier in consequence of his capture 
by the sanayi and his protracted illness resulting from the exposure undergone 
in making h T ang that in justice it should be removed, and they there 
fore report the bill k with the recommendation tbat it do pass, 

The committee append to their report the affidavit of Peter Crenshaw. 


Crry oF WASHINGTON, District of Columbia: 


Before me, James A. Tait, anotary public for the District aforesaid, personally 
appeared Peter Crenshaw, who, after being duly sworn according to law, says 


7 


detachment of General Forrest's savany on September 25, 1864, 
Trestle, 7 miles north of Athens, Ala. He escaped from his captors and made 
his way back to the lines of the Federal forces, reporting to Lieutenani-Colonel 
Wade, Seventy-third Indiana Volunteers, on Monday, the 3d of October, ac- 
com ed by his comrade and kinsman, Canady Crenshaw. 

Colonel Wade did not know what to do with the two colored soldiers and ad- 
vised them to seek a temporary residence among the colored e of the vi- 
cinity, and, acting upon the suggestion, both soldiers went to their home, which 
was near by. Crenshaw had been home only a few days when he became ill, 
about October 15, as a consequence of the exposure and privation he had under- 

ne during the week in which he was making good his escape from the Con- 
ederates, is cousin, Canady Crenshaw, was also detained by illness until the 
following May, when he started to rejoin his iment, then at Mobile, Ala., 
leaving Peter Crenshaw at home still confined to his bed. 

It was not until the 13th of August, 1868, that Peter Crenshaw was able to 
travel, and during his Jong illness he was visited by his first sergeant, Binford, 
and second sergeant, Foot. Binford has since made an affidavit, now on file in 
the office of the Adjutant-General of the Army, setting forth Crenshaw's condi- 
tion at the time he (the sergeant) called to see him. Second Sergeant Foot's 
affidavit couldhave been procured had he not died a few years ago. During 
this protracted illness Crenshaw was attended professionally by Dr. J. P. Coman, 
whose afidavit to this fact is also on file in the Adjutant-General’s Office, 
together with other affidavits of similar purport. 

Affiant further states that on or about the 13th of August he rejoined his regi- 
ment near Murfi rough, Tenn., and reported to Lieut. Joseph K. Nelson, 
then in command of Crenshaw’s 8 the soldier beng still ill and unfit 
for duty. He was detailed for duty the first time after rejoining his regiment 
October 2, 1865, and on the . day he became so ill that he was sent to 
the hospital in Murfreesborough, where he remained until October 26, when he 
was transferred to the field hospital in Nashville, and while under treatment 
there was attacked with the small-pox, when he was sent to the Small-Pox Hos- 
pital No. 11, where he remained until April 29, 1866, when he rejoined opr Hg 
ment, and was mustered out of the service the following day, April 30, 1 

Affiant further states that he was not absent from his tag renee asingle oar 
from the time of his enlistment until the date of his capture, ber 25, 1864, 

PETER CRENSHAW. [smar.) 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 24th day of March, 1890. 

JAMES A. TAIT, [SEAL] 
Notary Public, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


ELIJAH KILDAY. 


Mr. TAYLOR, of Tennessee. I ask for the present consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 9782) granting a pension to Elijah Kilday. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Bett one That the Secretary of the Interior be, arid he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place upon the pension-roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Elijah Kilday, late a member 
of Colonel Fry’s Tennessee Volunteers, 


The report (by Mr. TAYLOR, of Tennessee) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
9782) granting a pension to Elijah Kilday, submit the following report: 

Elijah Kilday enlisted about November 15, 1861, in Greene County, 
under one Col. David Fry, who was at that time recruiting in East Tennessee for 
the Union Army. He entered upon the performance of duties as a soldier 
and participated in the Syor, foi the bridges in that section of the country. 
It then became necessary for command under Colonel Fry to retreat 
towards the Federal lines in Kentucky, and while on said about Feb- 
ruary 9, 1862, they were overtaken by the enemy, and in the engagement which 
ensued, claimant received several shots in his body and both arms, from the 
effects of which he has ever since been seriously disabled. 

Capt. Thomas H. Reeves, under whom claimantserved and who was afterwards 
lieutenant-colonel Fourth Tennessee Volunteers, testifies that the claimant was 
a member of what was then known as the East Tennessee Rebellion against 
the Southern Confederacy," or bridge-burning expedition, Thatthe command 
was enlisted with the understanding that they were to proceed to Kentucky to 
be regularly mustered into the United States service, but that before the objects 
of said Colonel Fry were fully accomplished, the o ization, about four 
dred strong, was overpowered and scattered, some of the men — 5 their way 
into Kentucky and re-enlisted in the several Tennessee regiments, while a num- 
ber were killed in cold blood, and others taken prisoners. He further testifies 
that this claimant was severely wounded in both arms, from the effects of which 
ps was disabled so that he could not possibly get through the lines to join the 

rmy. 

Susannah Hutchins and Elizabeth Andies testify that they saw Kilday being 
shot by the Confederates while attempting to escape; that he was brought to 
their house, where he remained a month before he could be removed, and while 
there was treated by Dr. John B. White. 

Dr. John B. White testifies that about February 9, 1862, a squad of Confederate 
soldiers came to his house and told him that they had shot and wounded one 
Elijah Kilday near the widow Andies house, at foot of Chimney Top Mountain, 
and left him at said house. . 

Affiant went to the house and found that Kilday had been badly wounded in 
two places, one ball having struck the left arm, in the large muscle between the 
shoulder and elbow, crushing the bone, then running down and 1 ng in the 
elbow joint; the othershottaking effect just below the right elbow joint, ei 
through and crushing the same, ranging up and lodging near the joint of 
shoulder. Affiantextracted both and attended mant through hisillness, 
He has been crippled for life, 

As claimant's name has never been taken up on the rolls of any company 
regularly mustered into the United States service, he has no title to pension 
under the pension laws now in force. Had the evidence filed with Con 
in January, 1873, been presented to the Pension Office instead, he could have 
been pensioned as a volunteer“ rendering service in an en ment with the 
enemy, under the provisions of paragraph 3, section 4693, Re Statutes. But 
this was not done, and his only recourse is to come to Congress for special act. 

There are numerous precedents for such legislation, and your committee feel 
warranted in returning the accompanying bill with the recommendation that 


it do pass, 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and it was 
accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
FEDOLIN BUCKEVILLER. 
Mr. YODER. I desire to call up the bill (H. R. 3254) granting a 
pension to Fedolin Buckeviller. 


4742 


The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and ish , author- 
ized aud directed to place upon the pension-roll the name of Fedolin Buckeyil- 
domed pay him a pension, subject to the rules and restrictions of the pension 

ws, 

The report (by Mr. YoDER) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
3254) granting a pension to Fedolin Buckeviller, submit the following report: 

Fedolin Buckeviller was a private in Company A, Sixty-eighth New York 
Volunteer Infantry. He enlisted August 22, 1861, and was discharged Novem- 
ber 30,1865, He filed his application fora pension in the Pension Bureau on 
October 7, 1887, alleging disability contracted in the service in the line of duty, 
for the reason of fever and ague, impairment of hearing, as well as impairment 
of mind. As to prior soundness the affidavit of a comrade in his regiment 


states— 

That the applicant was sound of mind, and also that his hearing was in a 

y good condition when he entered our regiment,” 

‘the records of the War Department report him from the mental hospital 
record as having been in the hospital on September 16, 1884, with dyspepsia, 
which thus shows this man to have been sick and suffering in the service, and 
since his discharge from malaria and ague, consequent upon disability, is 
shown by numerous affidavits on file in the case. 

The medical board before whom he appeared in reporting on him said that 
his eyes are dulland lusterless, and adimmish expression of countenance. His 
mental condition is eee form, only 1 when directed to. 
and then executes it nically ; that he suffers with dementia, This board 
rated him for disabilities caused by impaired mind and hearing. 

i ndness and long and faithful service and suffering in the service, 
5 tal, the malarial poison in his system, 
which has affected his mind, has so incapacitated this man that it has ieft him 
in a deplorabie condition; he is now oe by a religious charity organiza- 
tion, having no one who is legally boun 
contracted in the service and was not hereditary is certified to and set forth in 
the affidavit of Rev. Isidor Heugirtner, who testifies that he has known the 
family of claimant from his very childhood. 

* T can testify that there never existed any mind trouble in their family, which 
is considered one above the average for intelligence of natural brightness. I 
have no interest in Fedolin Buckeviller's pension claim,” 

His present condition is fully set forth in the affidavit of Dr. J. L. Conte, who 


“Claimant is incapable of answering many questions or remembering names 
and localities. Itis impossible for him to reply to questions sent him by the 
ment, as the claimant can not remember names of officers. A man of 

not sound mind can not very well testify under oath.” : 
His condition is also stated in the affidavit of Rey. Th. Wiltmer, who tes- 


es: 

“I have known Fedolin Buckeviller about eighteen years; that he came here 
to Carthagena through his brother, who is a member of our society ; that Fedo- 
lin Backeviller is not a member of our society, and is kept here on charity; 
that I found and still find his hearing impaired as well as his mind; that he is 
for above reasons prevented from earning his own living.” 

This man is now and has been for many years the object of charity entirely, 
without means of self-support. His mind is im „and he e to care 
for himself. His claim was rejected in the Pension Office on the ground of the 
insulliciency of the evidence to clearly establish the contraction of the disease 
in service and in the line of duty. 

On the ground of the dementia and the impairment of the claimant's mind he 
could have but little information of the necessary evidence, save and exce 
that on file in the case and furnished by the War Department. Your commit- 
tee is of the opinion, however, that sufficient evidence has been found to clearly 
establish the prior soundness and the incurrence of the disability in the serv- 
ice, and its present existence is not disputed. 

Your committee are of the opinion that this is a meritorious bill, and recom- 

mend its passage. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and it was 


accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
JANE H. PALMER. 


Mr. BOUTELLE. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2923) granting a pension to Jane H. Palmer. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll the name of Jane H. Palmer, 
widow of Alpheus T. Palmer, a lieutenant in the Ninth Regiment United States 
Infantry, who served in the Mexican war, at the rate of $30 per month. 


The report (by Mr. DE LANo) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2933) granting 
a pension to Jane H. Palmer, have considered the same, and respectfully sub- 
mit the following report: . 

Said bill is accompanied by Senate Report No. 447. Your committee adopt 
— same as their report and return the bill with the recommendation that it 

o pasa. 
[Senate Report No. 447, Fifty-first Congress, first session.] 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2933) granting 
10 pension to Mrs. Jane H. Palmer, have examined the same, and report as fol- 


WS = 

Mrs. Palmer is the widow of the late Lieut. Alpheus T. Palmer, who was a lieu- 

tenant in the Ninth Regiment United States Infantry, and was pensioned by 
act for a very disabling wound received in the war with Mexico. 

The report accompanying the bill providing for this pension contains a his- 
tory of his service, and from which itappears that he was a valuable officerand 
acquitted himself with great lantry. It was at the storming of Churubusco 
that he received a wound which resulted in a disability of the most calamitous 

er. 

He was shot in the head, the ball carrying away a part of, and seriously shiv- 
ering a part of, his skull, and he became mentally incapacitated. The follow- 
ing is the closing paragraph of the report: 

“But there remains se another argument, which, though not strictly cog- 
nizable to the spirit of the pension laws, nevertheless a; oaks werfully tothe 
pathies of your committee. This brave and deserving eai paik whose sacri- 
flees in his country’s behalf have left him with a mind shattered and incapable 
of the mental vigor n to make the stipend he receives avail him any- 
thing in business, yet suffers a domestic affliction which adds doubly to his 
ens and to his anxieties. His wife, a lady of worth, many accom- 
plishments, and devoted to her unfortunate Poet eed is denied the 


Ndi 
bu rself as the 
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“Several years ago she was struck with paralysis of her limbs, and from that 
time has had no use of her feet. She can not now, and itis believed never 
will, walk or move withont on! 7 
She is now seventy ao old, and is made penniless by the cessation of her 
husband’s pension, which was their sole support. Inasmuch as Lieutenant 
Palmer received a wound in the service of his country that was so disabling as 
to prevent him from pursuing any employment whereby he might have accu- 
mulated something to leave for the support of his helpless wife, the committee 
pp justified in reporting this bill favorably, with a recommendation that it 
o pass. 


4 Mir, KERR, of Iowa. I would like to hear some explanation of this 
ill, 

Mr. BOUTELLE. This lady is the widow of an officer who re- 
ceived a very severe wound in the Mexican war, by which he was dis- 
abled during the remainder of his life. The widow, a very estimable 
lady, has been for many years unable to walk or move about by rea- 
son of entire paralysis of her lower limbs. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 


passed. 
JOHN TAAFFE, 


Mr. CARUTH. Task unanimous consent to discharge the Commit- 
tee ofthe Whole from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 3438) 
to increase the pension of John Taaffe and put it upon its passage. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ole. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to increase the pension of John Taaffe, late a member of 
Company F, Sixth Kentucky Infantry, to $25 a month. 


The report (by Mr. WILSON, of Kentucky) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (II. R. 
3435) to increase the pension of John Taaffe, submit the following sopor 4 

John Taaffe served as private in Company F, Sixth Kentucky Volunteers, 
from November 26, 1861, to Janu: 5,1865. He applied for pension in 0 
1866, because of gunshot wound of scrotum. This claim has been rejected by 
the Pension Office on the ground that whatever disability there is found is due 
rather to age than a wound. Congress, however, believing that the existing 
disability is chargeable to the service, passed a bill which became a law August 
8, 1888, placing the claimant on the sion-roll at $8 per month. 

The wound above referred to is shown by the record to have been received in 
battle of Murfreesborough, Tenn., December 30, 1882. It also appears from the 
record that claimant while in service was treated for pleurisy, for contusion 
(location not given), constipation, and varicose ulcers, all of which treatment 
was had subsequent to the receipt of the wound. — 

The soldier's condition at present is shown by the medical evidence on file as 
follows: Well marked nasal catarrh and chronic pharyngitis with mitral steno- 
sis; right testicle atro and tender on pressure, with enlargement of sper- 
matic cord; cicatrix 1 by 2inches, with marked discoloration of skin from upper 
portion of middle to ankle of right leg; evidence of varicose ulcers; T ai 
eral enfeebled condition of system, with marked tenderness over region of liver 
rs pias Is totally incapacitated from performing manual labor of any 

D 

There can hardly be any, doubt that the condition shown by this medical 
examination is 8 with the disabilities and diseases for which 
soldier was treated in service. But, Congress having fixed a rate at which 
he should be placed on the rolls, he can not receive a higher rate, no matter how 
conclusive the proof might be which he could fi to make the necessary 
connection with the army service. 

Pensioner needs much medical attention and care. He has no means and, as 
heretofore stated, is unable to perform any manual labor, and unless relief 
comes soon must seek refuge in some charitable institution. 

Your committee are of opinion that the long service of the soldier, as well 
as the record in his case, warrants favorable action on his request, and there- 
fore report favorably on the accompanying bill, and ask that it do pass. 


Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I would like to have some statement as to 
the reason for the increase of this pension. 

Mr. CARUTH. In the Fiftieth Congress I presented a bill for this 
man, and in the bill fixed the rate of pension at $8 per month. The 
injuries he had received would have entitled him to a pension of at 
least a hundred dollars, and some members of the Committee on Pen- 
sions who recollect the circumstances of the case will say so. But at 
this time I ask only an increase of $25 a month. The man now re- 
quires the constant care of an attendant. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. That is satisfactory. 

There being no objection, the bill was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the 
third time, and passed. ad 


MISS CHARLOTTE BRADFORD. 


Mr. MORSE. I ask unanimous consent to discharge the Committee 
of the Whole from tħe further consideration of the bill (S. 1408) grant- 
ing a pension to Miss Charlotte Bradford and put it upon its passage. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Charlotte Bradford, a nurse in the 
late war of the rebellion, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 a month. 


The report (by Mr. Frick) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1408) 
granting a pension to Charlotte Bradford, recommend the pounce of sai 1, 
and for report adopt that made by the Senate committee, which is as follows; 

“The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill granting a pen- 
sion to Charlotte Bradford, have examined the same and report: 

The facts in this petition for pension are set forth in the following affidavit 
of the mer, whose statement is vouched for in addition by the following 
letter from Senator Hoar. A quotation is also made from Mr. Moore's Women 
of the War, and mention is found of Miss Bradford and her services in many 
other books of like character. Your committee report the bill favorably and 
recommend its passage.” 


— 
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Exner A; 
Wasuinaton, January T, 139. 


information the petition of Charlotte Bradford, who is 
bility, bel to one of the 
mos families in Massachusetts, 


sete an e mila to vouch eee dn , 
and am willing to vo or the accuracy o en 
If your committee desire any further evidence in support of her bill, I should 
be glad to be notified. 

Lam faithfally yours, 


Sin: I inclose for 
a lady of the very h character and 
t esteemed i 


2 GEO. F. HOAR. 
The CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS. 


Exner B. 


To the honorable the Senate and the House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled: 
‘Respectfi 25 represents your petitioner, Charlotte Bradford, of Duxbury, in 


the county of Plymouth, and Commonwealth of Massachusetts, that she is a 
maiden lady, of the of seventy-six years, living in said Duxbury, of infirm 
health and is rod circumstances, with her two older maiden sisters, who 


are also very infirm and dependent upon outside pecuniary assistance. 

‘That your petitioner, at the beginning of the war of the rebellion, volunteered 
her services as hospital nurse and served in that capacity in Armory Square 
Hospital, Seminary Hospital, Columbia Hospital, hospital in the Patent Office, 
at the front, at White House Landing, and on the hospital transport steamers 
and elsewhere, and under the charge of Miss Dix; and lateron she became ma- 
tron of the Sanitary Home in Washington, where she remained until the close 


of the war in 1865, her term of service nesaning in 1862, in April. 
That she gave her whole stren; and energies during the whole period of 
the war to the care and relief of sick and wounded soldiers, ‘ 


That she was in the direct Government service before her appointment as 
matron of the Sanitary Home as aforesaid, and thereafter under the charge of 
the Sanitary Commission. 

That she is specially mentioned in the publication known as the Women of 
the War, by Frank Moore, edition 1866, 593; also in that known as Women’s 
Work in the Civil War, by L. P. Brackett, M. D., edition 1867, pages 731 and 732, 
and also in Miss Wormley's new book on the war. F 

Therefore, in view of the straitened 9 cireumstances and her im- 
mediate need of the comforts of life, and her care and nursing for the few re- 
maining years of her life, she petitions your honorable bodies to grant her a 

on for and during the term of her natural life, from such a date in the past 
she may reap immediate benefits, of which she is sorely in need, as to you 
should seem meet and just. 

Dated at Duxbury, January 8, 1890. 


CHARLOTTE BRADFORD. 
DUXBURY, January 23, 1890, 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth, ss: 


There personally appeared the above-named Charlotte Bradford and made 
oath that the facts stated in the foregoing petition are true, 


Before me. 
A HENRY BARSTOW, 
Justice of the Peace. 


Exnurerr C. 
Mr. Frank Moore, in the work mentioned, refers to Miss Bradford in the fol- 
lowing complimentary language: 
“Among the many who labored in the 8 of the Potomac long and faith- 
fully, Miss Bradford and Miss Gilson, of usetts, were perhaps not 
equaled by those whose record is fully given.” 


There being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, and, being read the third time, was passed, 


MATHEW LAMBERT. 


Mr. MCRAE. _I ask unanimous consent to discharge the Commit- 
tee of the Whole from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5851) to pension Mathew Lambert for service in the Indian war. 


The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll the name of Mathew Lambert, 
of 8 Union paee Arkansas, who served in Captain Sander's com- 

ry of Alabama eee Rex ge war 1836, and pay him the same pension as 
2 by law for service in the war of 1812. 

The report (by Mr. De Laxo) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 5851) grant- 
ate pension to Mathew Lambert, have considered the same and report: 

rivate 
bama 


It is shown Mr. Lambert is about seventy-five years old, in feeblo health, 
unable to earn a support, and with no income. 
There are pi ents for the allowance of pensions to the aged and destitute 


survivors of the old Indian wars, and your committee therefore report the bill 
back with a recommendation that it do pass. 


There being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time; and being engrossed, it was accord- 
ingly read a third time, and passed. 

GASTON WINTERS. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. I ask unanimons consent to discharge the 
Committee of the Whole House from the further consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 1778) granting a pension to Gaston Winters. 

The bill was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Gaston Winters, late of Company B, 
One hundred and sixteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteers. 


The report (by Mr. YODER) was read as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, te whom was referred the bill (H. R. 1778) 
granting oF eta to Gaston Winters, submit the following report : 

Gaston Winters was enlisted in 5 B, One hundred and sixteenth Ohio 
Volunteers about the 12th day of August, 1862. The regiment was raised in the 
southern part of Ohio, and Winters was an able-bodied man, and always been 
such. Theregiment was moved about from place to place. Some time in the fall 


the regiment was mustered. Up to that time Gaston Winters had done faithfal 
duty on picket and in every other capacity in which ho was called upon. But at 
the time he was called upon to be mustered he was ill with diarrhea and piles, 


which, it is entirely apparent, had been caused by his ro and service, 
The testimony is al undant to prove all these facts. present condition is 
one of a very serious e ter. He was rejected at muster for no other reason 


than the fact of the condition of health which had thus been contracted. The cap- 
tain of his company, Thornton Mallory, makes oath that at the time of enlistment 
Winters was so and enjoyed good health; that the disease was contracted at 
the various camps of the co: hag Sy and especially at the ogee. at Marietta. The 
captain testifies that Winters was with the company and did duty all the time 
until he was taken sick with diarrhea, which eventually led into hemorrhoids. In 
this condition of affairs, and believing the soldier had lost his health by reason of 
his your committee recommend the passage of this bill. 


There being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered to be en- 
and read a third time; and being engrossed, it was accord- 
ingly read the third time, and passed. 


ZO 8. COOK. 


Mr. TURPIN. I ask unanimous consent to discharge the Commit- 
tee of the Whole from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9008) to increase the pension of Zo S. Cook, of Wilcox County, Ala- 
bama, and put it ee its passage. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


i 
Be it enacted, eto., That tho heretofore granted by act of Congress to Zo 
S. Cook, of Wilcox Coun ro be increased to the sum of $72 per month 
from the date of passage of this act. ` 


The report (by Mr. Lewis) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 9008) 
to increase the pension of Zo S. Cook, submit the following report: 

The beneficiary under the bill isa Mexican war pensioner under the act of Jan- 
uary 29, 1887, certificate No. 8308. He came out of the war greatly debilitated 
and for years has been a helpless invalid from rheumatism then contracted, re- 
Seine the — attendance 72 3 sae 2 3 b; a dies his 

plessness. He no means of support, an old age is dependen: 
charity. His legs and arms are so drawn with rheumatism that he can weithia 
walk nor propel himself in an invalid chair, can not dress and himself, 
anà is gradually growing worse. He has always been frugal, temperate, and in- 
dustrious when able to work, The amount asked is only enough to 9 him 
in his fast declining years, and your committee recommend the passage of the bill. 


There being no objection, the bill was considered and ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time; and being engrossed, it was accord- 
ingly read the third time, and passed. 


URS AMBROSE NUNLIST. 


Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio. Lask unanimous consent to disch 
the Committee of the Whole from the further consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 8042) to remove the charge of desertion against Urs Am- 
brose Nunlist and put it upon its passage. j 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and 
to remove from the records the charge of desertion against Ura Ambrose Nunlist, 
Company C, One hundred and eighteenth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and heis hereby 
restored to all rights as to pay and bounty and other allowances to the same ex- 
tent as if said charge of desertion had not been made. $ 


The report (by Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 6042) 

5 N ear charge of desertion against Urs Ambrose Nuulist, submit the fol- 
o report: 

That Urs Ambrose Nunlist, when he was sixteen years of age, enlisted in Com- 
pany C, One hundred and eighteenth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, on the 22d day of 
August, 1862 ; that he was taken sick at Cynthiana, Ky., and was sent to hospital 
at and Covington, Ky. The 5 -General's record shows him in 
panes at Covington, Ky., April 21, 1803. Ho is marked as a deserter April 21, 


The soldier filed an affidavit stating that his father obtained on for him 
to cross the river into Cincinnati June 3, 1863, for one-half a day on a pass from 
the 1 ge of the hospital, and when in Cincinnati his father tore up his i 
and had him arrested and imprisoned. This was done under the advice of a law- 
yer; and on June 5 he was taken before thé probate court ‘of Hamilton County, 
Ohio, on a writ of habeas corpus, and the court found that he was a minor when 
he enlisted, and ordered hia discharge. These ings were taken by-his 
father and fe jor the soldier's will. 2 

A certified copy of the order of probate court of Hamilton County, Ohio, dated 
June 5, 1863, is tiled at the War Department, which cate recites that this 
soldier was a minor when he enlisted in Company C, One hundred and eighteenth 
Ohio Volunteers, and therefore re cg Sahota of his ey. by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Boone, commander of Kemper Barracks, in the city of Cincinnati," and 
the court discharged him from said illegal imprisonment. is father then took 
ee oi his ponis in Shelby County, Ohio, and prevented him from returning to 

s men 

Your committee, under the above state of facta, agree that tho charge of deser- 
tion against this soldier ought to be removed, and recommend the of 
the accompanying bill with the following amendment: Provided, This act shall 
not be construed to give said Urs Ambrose Nunlist any pay or allowance for any 
period of time subsequent to June 5, 1863. 


Mr. HILL. If I recollect the reading of the bill aright it carries 
back pay and bounty? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio. No; that is a mistake. 
ment corrects that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will call the attention of 
the gentleman from Illinois to the language of the proviso in the 
bill which is proposed to he inserted as an amendment: 

Provided, That this act shail not be construed to give to said Urs Ambrose 
Nunlist any pay or allowance for any period of time subsequent to June 5, 1863. 

Mr. HILL. But if you re; the provisions of the bill itself I 
think you will find it gives back pay and bounty. 

Mr. LIAMS, of Ohio. That is a mistake; I wrote the bill 
myself and reported it. 

e amendment was adopted. 


The amend- 
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The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third | from same, during second service, and from same until death ; that his last sick- 
a 


time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, 
and passed, 
BELINDA LLOYD, 


Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana. I ask unanimous consent to discharge 
the Committee of the Whole from the farther consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 8474) to restore the name of Belinda Lloyd to the pension- 
roll and pay her a pension, and put it upon its passage. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and required to restore and place upon the pension-roll, and to pay a 
pension to, Mrs. Belinda Lloyd, as A og mother of Austin E. Sanders, de- 
ceased, late a private in Company C of the Thirty-fifth 8 e of Indiana Vol. 
unteers, in the war of the rebellion, subject to the provisions and limitations of 
the pension laws of the United States. j 
The report (by Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana) was read, as follows: 
The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
8474) granting a pension to Mrs. Belinda Lloyd, submit the following report: 
Applicant was the mother of one Austin E. ders, who was a private in 
8 C, Thirty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteers, in which he enlisted in 
1861, and he was her only support during the term of his service, which was 
ended Jan 2, 1863, by his being killed in the line of daty in the battle of 
Stone River, Tennessee; that 7 748 was granted a pension by the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, as dependen mother of said decedent, after and up to the 
marriage mentioned hereafter; that, on September 18, 1879, she ey oe a 
widow, by the false and fraudulent er en of one Robert L. loyd, of 
Grant County, Indiana, she was induced to him, in the belief that said Lloyd 
was of means suficient to maintain her comfortably, but which 
she found subsequent to her marriage to be untrue, and that by reason of 
his failure to maintain and support her, and of his cruel and inhuman conduct, 
she apes due notice to defendant, was granted a divorce by a court of competent 
jurisd ction, viz, the Grant circuit court; that she has no means of support ex- 
cept her own labor and a little cottage in which she lives, and which brings her 
no return; and that she is blind of one eye, with badly impaired vision of the other, 
ond is scarcely able to perform any labor whatever, and past seventy-one years of 


eon committee recommends (the foregoing facts being shown by the evidence) 
the passage of the bill, amended by changing the title to read: An act to place 
the name of Belinda Lloyd on the pension-roll and pay her a pension,” and by 
omitting in line 4 the words restore and.” 

There being no objection, the bill was considered, and the amend- 
ment recommended y the committee was adopted. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be meet and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. 

EVA T. BLAKE, 

Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent to discharge the Committee 
of the Whole from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 7729) 

ting a pension to Eva T. Blake. The name is misprinted in the 

ill as Elizabeth Blake. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the limitations and 

rovisions of the pension laws, the name of Elizabeth Blake, widow of Andrew 
Make, late a private of Company I, One hundred and fourth Pennsylvania Vol - 
— Infantry, also of Company H, Ninety-eighth Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 

try. 

The report (by Mr. LANE) was read, as follows: 

aes Committee 3 8 to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 7729) 
gran a n vn T. e, respectfally report: 

That An rew Blake enlisted September 24, 1861, in Company I, One hundred 
and fourth Pennsylvania Volunteers; was discharged Eora yD 1863, for valv- 
ular disease of the heart, contracted in the service; re-enlisted ebrnary 30, 1864, 
in Company H, Ninety-eighth Pennsylvania Volunteers, and was transferred to 
the Veteran ve and musi ont July 24, 1865. 

May 31, 1862, at the o of Fair Oaks, Virginia, he was wounded in the left 
thigh and was sent to the hospital, where he remained until December 16, 1862 


May 12, 1864, at Spottsylvania Court House, Va., he received a shot wound 
through the right hand. July 27, 1866, he was pensioned at 52. 1 72 
„ ; to 


gunshot wound on right hand; increased to $5 8 month steph A 


5 
per month August 26, 1874; and oe per month November 20, 1878, for gunshot 


wounds of t hand and left t š 

July 1, 1 he Pa married to Eva Troop, by whom he had eight children, viz: 
Annié F., born May 4, 1867; Mary, born 16, 1869; Emma, born 5 
5, 18 Marie A., tilda, 


: rn February 12, 1872; . 10, 1874; 

born November 30, 1876 ; Christina, rnJuly 31, 1878; and Marguerite, born Sep- 

tember 25, 1830, all of whom are now living with their mother at Naperville, Du 
IIlino 


is, 
7, 1882. His widow, Eva T. Blake, filed an application for a 
pension. Her hus left no y, and she and the children are dependent 
upon their own labor and the c ty of friends for support. The case was re- 
ferred to the special examiner, and a large mass of testimony taken 15 n 
the tion of the cause of the soldier's death, which was referred to Dr. — 

referee, for his opinion as to whether the soldier's fatal disease was the 
result of chronic diarrhea, with the statement in the order of reference that the 

of the diarrhea had been legally proved to have been in the first service. 
r. Baxter's is as follows: 

It is evident from the evidence, especially from the history of the case given 
by the claimant, that soldier died of cerebro-spinal meningitis. We can not ad- 
mit it as a result of diarrhea. The history of the fatal attack — by the 
widow does not indicate much if any trouble with the bowels preon ing it. She 
says her husband was taken with diarrhea and pain in the night, with vomiting, 
ete., all symptoms of fatal disease. 

“If a statement made by Dr. Howell, his attending physician, was true, that 
soldier had congestion of the brain, and, following: it, disease of the brain, we 
might accept organic disease of the heart as its cause; but, on the evidence show. 
ing, as it does, character of fatal disease, it is not safe so to do. Cerebro-spinal 
meningitis is no more apt to attack a weakly man than one who is robust; in fact 
as a rule, it is the latter class that suffer most. I confess that my sympathies 
strongly incline me in favor of the widow and eight children, but can not set aside 
what now appears to be fact.” 

The of the special examiner, speaking of the soldier, 

“That he contracted diarrhea while a member of 88 
fourth Pennsylvania Volunteers; that he had it slightly a 


says: 
I, Ono hundred and 
and after discharge 


ness be: with chronic diarrhea, accompanied with vomiting, followed 
chill, followed by brain fever and pains inside; that he Lecame soon 
the attack, and remained so, except his right hand, until his eight days 
after ; that Dr. Howell, who him during his last his disease 
brain fever and spinal meningitis, and that it was the result of his having continued 


diarrhea, 

“And this last finding that he died from the results of chronic diarrhea is sus- 
tained by a mass of testimony in the case." 

5 is ca the claim was reopened and referred to another examiner, 
who, report, says: 

“The — condition of the soldier is pretty surely established by the testi- 
mony of n abon prior to, and comrades at enlistment, in the first service, One 
hundred and fourth Pennsylvania Volunteers, in which he served from September 
24, 1861; until his from 
February 5, 1863. It is 
rhea.” 


And the examiner then refers to the evidence of various witnesses in corrobo- 
ration of that claim, who state positively the deceased contracted chronic diarrhea 
in the spring of 1862, at or near Yorktown, Va. These statements include the 
testimony of the regimental carne and other oflicers, all tending to show that 
nearly all the command had diarrhea at the time and place ‘ed. 

It also a from this testimony that the d suffered from chronic diar- 
rhea after his oe from his first enlistment and before his second enlis 
and attimes during his second enlistment, and almost continuously after final 
charge from month to month, and often once or twice a week, with increasing 
force, and up to the time of his death. 

The widow's claim was finally rejected January 4, 1886, on the 
fatal disease of which the soldier died was cea was pe meningitis, 1 
due to chronic diarrhea. It clearly ap from evidence that the soldier 
contracted chronic diarrhea in the ce, which followed him to the time of his 


wounds (on account of which he was pensioned) 
this service it is claimed he contracted chronic diar- 


death. 
It also ap: that he was discharged under his first enlistment for valvular 
disease of the heart, contracted in the service, and Dr. Baxter, medical refe in 


port admits that if a statement made by Dr. Howell, who led. 
the deceased in his last illness, was true, that soldier had congestion of the 
brain, and following it disease of the brain, we might accept organic disease of 
the heart as the cause of death,” and in view of all the circumstances of this case 
your committee are clearly of the opinion that the widow and minor children are 
entitled to a pension, and they therefore report the bill back with the recom- 
mendation that it be amended by substitu’ Eva T. in the bill in place of Eliz- 
abeth, as the true name of the widow, and that so amended it do pass, 


There being no objection, the bill was considered, the amend- 
ment agreed to, and the bill as amended ordered to be rp. pee and 
read a third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the 
third time, and passed. ~ 

ANGELINA SILVER. 


Mr. McCLELLAN, Task unanimous consent to disch the Com- 
mittee of the Whole from the further consideration of the bill (H. 
R. 8865) granting a pension to Angelina Silver, and put it upon its 


assage. 
8 The bin was read, as follows: 


thorized and directed to place on the pension- 0 ms 
pension laws, the name of An widow of Philip W. 
Silver, late captain of Company C, Eighty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteers, 
The report (by Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana) was read, as follows: 
The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 8865) 
for the relief of Angana Silver, widow of Philip W. Silver, 75 of Com- 
any C, pene ‘hth Indiana Volunteers, have had the same considera- 
ion, and submit the following report: 
The said Philip W. Silver Was placed upon the pension-roll for disease of lun 
at $8.50, and in March, ape oe an attack of 8 from which he died, whi 
is alleged to be the result of said Jung Segre e medical referee to whom the 
cö 


case Was submitted in the Pension es: 
“I would not be warranted in accepting the paralysis probably due to cerebral 
eve appeared suddenly asthe result of 


hemorrh and which we are led to 
the disability for which pensioned.” 

Dr. Swarts, examining surgeon, among other things, says: 

That the paralysis in this case is evidently cerebral, produced by hemorrhage 
of embolism, and that both pre-existing diseases of lungs and heart tend to pro- 
duce weakness of vascular walls and favor the fi nof filamentous blood i 
clots in such situations as to be carried by the circulation into cerebral arteries ; 
and, farthermore, that the mechanical results of violent fits of coughing should 
be added to the probable causes of peel sd gle wl A 

The oeren Bae! ge and the cal referee do not agree as to the exact 
cause of pen s The committee believes that the claimant ought to have the 
benefit o 7 wank, and therefore submit a favorable report, and recommend the 
passage of the $ 

It HRA shown by the evidence in the case that said Philip W. Silver is dead; 
that the applicant is his widow and in delicate health, unable to pees physical 
labor, has two minor children dependent upon her for support, and has no property 
or other means excepting her home. 

Your committee further report that a bill (H. R. 7957) was introduced in the 

eth Congress to increase said soldier's ion to 2 pe month, on account 
of paralysis, which was favorably reported Keport No. 2812) on July 10, 1888, but 
he died while the same was on the Calendar. 


There being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time; and being engrossed, it was accord- 
ingly read the third time, and passed. 

SARAH A. WOODBRIDGE. 

Mr. COOPER, of Ohio. I ask unanimous consent to discharge the 
Committee of the Whole from the further consideration of the b 
(S. 1665) granting restoration of pension to Sarah A. Woodbridge 
and put it upon its pasane: 

The bill was read, as follows : 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to restore to the pension-roll, E to the ons and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Sarah A. Woodbridge, 9375 of 
son L. Brewer, major and paymaster United States Army, her pension having 
suspended by reason of her marriage, 

The report (by Mr. YODER) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1665) 


1890. 


granting restoration of pension to Sarah A. Woodbridge, submit the following 


o facta in the case are set forth in the report of the Senate Committee on 
Pensions, as follows: 
6 0 


The object of this bill is to restore the claimant to the pension. roll. She was 
formerly 8 of the United States on account of the death of her husband, 
who lost life in a steam-boat explosion on the — the 8d of March, 

866, while traveling in the line of his duty as paymaster. Her son, Robert F. 

rewer, was killed at the same time while in the line of duty in the same service. 

233 son, Capt. Charles Brewer, was killed in battle at Dallas, Ga.) on the 28th 
o March 

X Shortly after the war the claimant remarried one Dr. Timothy Woodbridge, 
whereupon her pension ceased. This case was once before considered by this com- 
mittee and was re. adversely, upon the ground that the facts alleged in sup- 

of her restoration to the pension-roll were not verified. The report was adopted 


the Senate, and the bill indefinitely postponed July 24, 1888, but since that time 


e claimant has filed for the consideration of said committee a new application 
and new evidence, all verified under oath, stating the facts of her present condi- 


tion. 
“The action of the Senate above spoken of has been reconsidered and the bill 
has been referred to this committee. 

From the affidavits of J. H. Wallace and Thomas W. Sanderson, as well as 
from her own sworn oe | ao pra it appears that the second husband of the claim- 
ant, the said Dr. W. ridge, is about seventy-eight years old, quite infirm, and 
almost blind, has no means of supporting his said wife the claimant, and has con- 
tributed nothing toward her support for the last four years, and has, in fact, 
abandoned her. 

The claimant herself is quite old and infirm; for the last two years she has 
been unable to do anything toward her own sup and maintenance, is conse- 
quently dependent to some extent upon the aid of others. : 

Her condition is not likely to improve, rather apt to become worse. Her in- 
come from her little property inherited from her mother is not sufficient to afford 
her a maintenance.” 

Your committee, however, feel not inclined to place Mrs. Woodbridge on the 
pension-roll on the ground stated in aforesaid report, but do believe that she 
should be pensioned as the mother of her son Charles, who was killed in battle 
while serving as captain of the Nineteenth Ohio Volunteers, and who left no 
wife or child surviving him, and therefore report favorably on the accompanying 
substitute bill, and ask that it do pass. 

The committee recommend the adoption of the following amend- 
ment: 

Strike ont all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 


to place on the pension-rolls the name of Sarah A. Woodbridge, mother of Charles 
Brewer, late a captain in the Nineteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteers.” 


Mr. YODER. I move to further amend by inserting the word 
„dependent“ before the word“ mother” in the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was adopted. 

Mr. YODER. The circumstances of the case are these: This lady 
was pensioned as the widow of a major who died in the explosion of 
some steamer on the Mississippi. Afterwards she married Dr. Wood- 
bridge, the surgeon of my pete She lives in Mr. McKINLEY’s 
district, and he introduced this bill. 

Mr. COOPER, of Ohio. And I call it up at his request. [Cries of 
“Vote!” Vote! “] 

Mr. YODER. She lost two sons in the Army. 

ae KERR, of Iowa, How much does she receive by the amended 
bill 

Mr. YODER. The pension of a captain’s widow. 

Mr. MORRILL. Twenty dollars per month. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The billas amended was ordered to a third reading; and being read 
the third time, was passed. 


MRS. SALLIE J. MINER. 


Mr. BLISS. I call up for consideration the bill (H. R. 8056) grant- 
ing a pension to Mrs. Sallie J. Miner. 
he bill was read, as follows: 


Whereas Sallie J. Miner, formerly Sallie Jeftords, née Chamberlain, of Fulton, 
N. V., now of Saginaw County, Michigan, served as a nurse in the military hos- 
itals in the United States from August A ae her discharge on Novem- 
r 9, 1864, and is now over seventy years old, infirm, and dependent upon a step- 
son for the necessaries of life; 

Whereas in the year 1865 she married one Milo Miner, who during the war 
was employed by the Government as a bridge carpenter, having been refused ac- 
ceptance into the military service as a soldier because of his age and infirmities, 
— who had given his four only sons to the military service; and 
‘Whereas the said Sallie J. Miner can not long survive to receive the benefits of 

an ordinary pension: Thereforo, 

Be it enacted, ete., That said Sallie J. Miner be, and is hereby, granted and al- 
lowed a pension from the date of her discharge as a nurse in the military ital 
of the United States, to wit, November 9, 1864, at the rate of $10 per month; and 

the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to pay her 
said pension and to place her name on the pension-roll at the rate of $12 per month 
after the passage of this act. 


The report (by Mr. BELKNAP) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 8056) 
granting a pension to Sallie J. Miner, submit the following report: 

The evidence submitted with this bill shows the facts to be, that on August—, 
1863, mod fe effords, of Fulton, Oswego, County, New York, then forty-four years 
and a widow, was appointed a hospi nurse by Miss Dorothy Dix, who during 
the late civil war had charge of field and hospital female nurses, and under 
the Medical and Surgeon-General's De: SE department had ample au- 
thority to make such appointments and give such employment. 

The original pa; of appointment, assignment to duty, orders for transporta- 
tion, and other directions as to duty, as well as her discharge from further 
service on November 9, 1864, have been preserved by the now Sallie J. Miner, 
and are submitted for the inspection of the committee. These papers also show 
that she was first assigned to duty at the Annapolis, Md., hospital, and subse- 

uently transferred to the West, where she was for service in the 
efferson Hospital, at Jeffersonville, Ind. 


The records of the Bataa Gamenls Office show that during that period said 
Sally Jeffords was perform 
named hospitals, 


ing duty as such hospital nurse at both the aboye- 


The said original discharge or release from further S to her 
excellent character and standing in the department of her Pee 

The evidence also fully establishes the fact that said effords, shortl: 
after such service as nurse at Angola, Ind., was intermarried with one Milo 
Miner, and that since said mai which is proven by one who was p: 
she has been known as Sally J. er, A daughter of said Milo Miner, now 
thirty-six kara as well as the affidavit and petition to this Congress by 


Miner, which is in her own handwriting anà of her own composition, clearly show 


, dispels every doubt as to Mrs. Miner's d 
8 of a century she has been a good, kind, loving, and patriotic woman and 
mother. 

Milo Miner, whom she married, had offered his services to his country as a sol- 
dier in the but because of physical infirmities he was rejected. He had 
given his four only sons to this country’s service, and, having a father’s desires 
to be as near his sons’ perila as would be permitted, he engaged and was employed 
as a bridge-builder and repairer. 

The evidence also clearly shows that Mrs. Miner is now seventy-one 7 old, 
is physically unable to perform any manual labor, is so infirm as to be incapable 
of attending to her own household duties and natural wants, and that she is abso- 
lutely dependent upon one of those same soldier sons of Mr. Miner for her supe 
port and maintenance, 

It is therefore submitted that the bill now before your committee for Mrs. Mi- 
ner’s relief, which is based on the above facts, is just and meritorious in every 
detail and ular; that it is in the highest de; equitable and honorable in 
every view, not only to this refined, high-minded, patriotic, infirm, and de- 
pendent woman, but also on the part of this committee, this and 
whole country, to reco o at this late day, and on her first appli in a sub- 
stantial manner the noble and unselfish service she gave her country in caring for 
its sick and wounded defenders. 

It should be remembered that this woman gave her service when she was in 
the prime of life—in fact, just after she had passed its meridian—and with her 
age, experience, education, kind and loving nature, and mature judgment she 
must have been of superior service and most likely of greater efit to the 
2 of her care than the ordinary employés in that department. 

She is now seventy-one years old. Over twenty-five years have passed since 
she rendered this noble service. No recognition has been given, as none has been 
asked. Heretofore she could aid her country in its need and its soldiers in their 
calamities and fatalities, but now she can not even help herself. Ifjustice is done 
her, as proposed by this bill, her name can remain but a few short years u 
that“ Roll of honor.” But $3,000 or $4 000 is all that can in all human pro! 
be placed to her credit, while others who went into service twenty years vange 
than she will, if they live to her age, receive & roster eum by the general bill 
army nurses now pending in Congress. 

In conclusion, let this committee be implored to give this bill and the evidence 
presented full consideration, and award patriotic female veteran a sum suffi- 
cient to place her beyond even the fear of want, and that she 6 and 
tenderly cared for, as she did those sick and dying soldiers in the hospitals, and 
in such a manner as her station in life, her refinement, and tastes will demand. 

Your committee recommend that the bill be amended by striking outin the pre- 
amble the words And whereas the said Sallie J. Miner can not long survive to 

fore 


receive the benefits of an ordinary pension, therefore ;"’ also striking out in line 4 
the words from the date of her eo" and ngin lieu thereof the words 
“for service;“ also by striking out in lines 5, 6, and 7 the words to wit: Novem- 


; y 
ber 9, 1864, at the rate of $10 per month,” and that as thus amended the bill do pass. 


The amendments recommended by the committee were to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a t read- 
ing; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 
passed. 


ABNER MOREHEAD. 


Mr. COOPER, of Indiana. I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill (H. R. 8009) for restoration of Abner 
Morehead to the pension-roll, 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secre! of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to restore to the pension-roll the name of Abner Mo late 
of eer seen Bat One hundred fifteenth Indiana Volunteers, and that he be 
paid at a rate such as his present disease of eyes will justify under the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws. 


The report (by Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 8009) 
for the restoration of Abner Morehead to the pension-roll, submit the following 


report: 

5 bill for the relief of this claimant passed both houses of the Forty - 
ninth Congress, but was vetoed by the President on the ground that the evidence 

ted towards prior unsoundness. 

The report of the Invalid Pension Committee of said Con is as follows: 

The claimant enlisted as a private in Surg Tar K, One hundred and fifteenth 
Indiana Volunteers, August 13, 1863, and was disc March 27, 1864, and filed 
his application for a 3 September 25, 1866, alle; the incurrence of disa- 
bility of loss of eye-sight resu! ‘ing from hardship ure incident to — 
life and field duty. He contracted fever in severe form at Greeneville, Tenn., 
before entirely recovering contracted a heavy cold, which settled in his eyes, caus- 
ing ulceration of the eyes, almost destroying his sight, which hascontinued up to 
the present tim̃e, 3 him unable to perform any manual labor by reason of 
loss of sight and general debility resulting from said disability, He wag treated 
in hospital at Knoxville, Tenn., and Indianapolis, Ind. 

“ Prior to and up to the time of enlistment hó was a stout, able-bodied man, 
wholly free from any disease whatever. He was grunta a pee November 16, 
1867, at the rate of $8 for disability for loss of sight of right eye and partial loss 
of the sight of left oye. He was also ine an increase to $15 per month 
cember 15, 1869, upon the statement of Examining Surgeon Barnes. His 0 
was discontinued September 26, 1876, upon the statement of a claim agent and 
special examiner, alleging existence of Scion pets! | pae to enlistment, 

“ Claimant made application for restoration February 17, 1882, the Department 
rejecting the same ig 5 statement of special examiner, as above stated. 

“Your committee, having made a thorough and complete examination of the very 
5 now on file with the Pension Office and belie this case to 
be a just meritorious one, submit the following strong array of evidence in 
sup rt of claimant's bill. 

pt. George Befuchamp, of claimant's company and regiment, testifies that 
while in line of duty at Greenville, Tenn., about November f ge Sye ier took a 
severe fever, and before recovering took cold from e ure, which settled in his 
eyes, causing ulceration of the eyes and injury to the aight. 
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“ Claimant's ‘hbors, B. F. Hart, Dr. ‘ood, Dr. Worden, Rev. Hamilton 
3 ß time of his en- 
listment, that his ase ht was good. 

John Smith, James Tho. 


the service. 
“William 9 C. Massey, and Thomas C. Baker, his n 
ay that they wor wi 


that it do pass. 

Your committee are likewise of opinion that the doubts in the case should 
De solved in favor of the claimant, and therefore report favorably on the bill and 
ask that it do pass, amended, however, by striking out all after the word Vol- 
untoers in line 6 and inserting therein instead the words to take effect from the 
passage of this act.” 

The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be en, for a third read- 
ing; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, aud 
passed. 


ISAAC MOORE. 


Mr. MORRILL, I call up the bill (H. R. 6726) granting a pension 
to Isaac Moore, and ask for its consideration. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, author 
a ap RE rap ag oon a 
ODA G, Sixth Regiment of Wow Hanipalire Volunteers. : 

The report (by Mr. MORRILL) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred tho bill (H. R. 6726) 
granting a pension to Isaac Moore, submit the following ax yong 

Tho p —— enlisted in Company G, Sixth New Hampshire Infantry, Novem- 
ber 14, 1861; was discharged January 3, 1865. Filed application for pension in 1864 
alleging that on or abont the last of May, 1864, at New Berne, N. G., he received 
an injury by a of corn-meal falling from a second story striking him on the 
head, from which injury he lay helpless and almost insensible for five days, and 
that ho was thereby unable to perform duty most of the summer on account of 
that he was sick with ww fever during the summer of 1864, 
in the loss of all his teeth; that he was 
Dr. E. W. Buck in the Freedman's Contraband Hos- 


une 30, 1864, and for July and August, acting as medical assistant; 
8 3 City Hospital. Ow- 


rgeon-General 
tal, but no reports 
tive proof of the incur- 


ital are on record vam to August, 1864. 
ulness of 


after bis discha 


mony shows continuous disability since 1870. The Government board at Leaven- 


worth, in their examination of ant, found a cicatrix about one inch long near 
the superior and middle border of the occipital bone, tenderness over the lower 
cervical, lower dorsal and sacral vertebrm; also that he had lost all his teeth. 
The board rated him at one-half disability. 

Owirg to the chain of circumstantial evidence, the soldier's long service, and 
evidence of almost continuous disability since discharge, your committee believe 
this a meritorious claim, therefore give it favorable report and recommend its pas- 


sage. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed fora third reading; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. ARNOLD. I ask unanimous consent that every member pres- 
ent be allowed to call up one bill for consideration. ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The chair is recognizing members as 
fast as possible. 

CATHARINE TALKINGTON. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Illinois. Lask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill (H. R. 6288) granting a pension to Cath- 
arine Talkington. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Catharine Talkington, of White 
County, Illinois, mother of Daniel Bruder, late a member of Company H. Forty- 
eighth Regiment of Illinois. 

The report (by Mr. LAN) was read, as follows: 


and be ent on her son, the d $ 
our committeo re report the bill back with the recommenda- 
tion that the same do pass. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
NELLIE R. COOK. 


Mr. SMITH, of West Virginia. I call up the bill (H. R. 1980) grant- 
ing a pension to Nellie R. Cook. 

he bill was read, as follows: 

Beit enacted, etc., That the ary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place on the roll, subject to the provisions and limi- 
tations of the pension laws, the name of Nellie R. Cook, invalid da ter of the 
late Capt. John Cook, deceased, of Company K. Fifty-sixth Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, at the rate of $15 per month. 

The report (by Mr. LANE) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (II. R. 1980) 
granting a pension to Nellie R. Cook, submit the following report: 

The complainant is the invalid daughter of Capt. John Cook, who was wounded 
in battle at Champion Hill, near Vicksburg, on the 16th day of May, 1863, and 
died of said wounds on the 23d day of said month. He was captain of Company 
K, Fifty-sixth Ohio Infantry. The daughter is thirty-nine years of age, and a 
cripple from infancy with spinal curvature, from which she will never recover. 
She no means of support, and is unable to do any labor of any kind, and her 
mother has departed life since the death of her father, and the Government 
is now, paying no pension on the account of the death of said soldier. ‘The bill ia 
amended by 3 the word “ fifteen” in the eighth line, and inserting in 
lieu thereof the word “ eighteen,” and that the bill as so amended do pass. 


The amendment recommended by the committee was to. 
The bill as amended was 9 to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


RACHAEL LEVY. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I ask unanimons consent 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6592) to grant a pension to 
Rachael Levy. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secreta f the Interior d he is h di- 
rected to put on the pension-rll, as of October 31, 1887 tons of Rachaol Love 
of Lexington, Ky., the dependent mother of ge a Levy, who, after having 
served in the Second Ohio Infantry, the Twenty- Kentucky, enlisted in the 
First United States Cavalry, and hospital steward in Galveston, Tex. 

The report (by Mr. WILSON, of Kentucky) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 6592) 


ting a pension to Rachael Levy, submit the following report: 
Henry I. Levy, after having served in the Second 0 fantry and in the 
Twenty-third Kentucky Infantry Volunteers, during the war of rebellio 
enlisted as hospital steward in the First United States Ca and died in the 


— ar at Galveston, Tex., on the 31st day of October, 1867, of yellow fever, 
while in the 


said service. 
From the papers in the case it a that prior to his death the soldier entered 
into relations with one Ellen McCarthy, who was a laundress in the bos- 
pital, and who at the time, it is alle; was a wife of a member of the Seven- 
teenth Infantry, with whom she li up to the time of his that 
she could not legally contract marriage with the soldier — 

But, whether or not she was the legal widow of said 80 „ita 
the 13th day of October, cay a was married under the name of Ellen MoCarthy 
to David G. Fitzgerald, and y her rem: barred any right of pension she 

ht have had as widow of Levy from the date of such 

t also ap that the soldier recognized his duty to provide for bis mother’s 
support while in the Army, and at his death he left » will in which he re nested 
that one-half of the pay due him at his death should go to his mother. Her de- 
8 on the soldier is fully shown, and she is now poor and in destitute cir- 
cumstances. z 

Tho alleged marriage of the soldier deprives her of the benefits of the oral 
law. Her case is one which certainly deserves relief at the hands of eg pes 


and there being no one now drawing pension on account of the death of said sol- 


dier, your committee report back the bill with the recommendation that it do 
pass with the following amendment. g 
In line 4 strike out all after the word “ pension-roll” to and including the word 


“sixty-seven” in line 5, and at the end of line 9 add the words "subject to tho 
provisions and limitations of the pension laws.“ > 
The amendments recommended by the committee were d to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be en for a third read- 
ing; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 
passed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky, Iaskunanimous consent for 
the present consideration of a bill that the Speaker has introduced. 
e SPEAKER, pro tempore. The Chair would state to the gèn- 
tleman from Kentucky that he will be able to some gen- 
tlemen on that side, as there are but few on that side who have not 


been recognized, when the bill may be offered. 
AUGUST SEITER. 


Mr. LIND, I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6721) ting a pension to August Seiter. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the prnsion-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the nams of A: t Seiter, late a private in Capt. 
John Belm's company of Minnesota Volunteer Militia. 


The report (by Mr. FLICK) was read, as follows: 
Tke Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 672) 


iter was a member of Capt. John Belm's nrg es Be Minnesota Vol- 
gaged thus serving and 
engaged in howitzer practice, by reason of the premature explosion of a shell, his 
eyesight became ks oe and he has been more or less disabled thereby ever since. 
His services, as well as the incurrence of the disability, are fully shown by tho 
evidence on file with your committee. 
This injury, although not incurred in battle with the Indians, was received at 
the scene of the disturbance in 1802, and while drilling in the handling of artillery 
t 
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used by said militia in subduing the hostiles which had attacked the citizens of 
that section in the absence of the regular troops, which had previously been with- 
drawn for service farther south. 

Your committee are of opinion that the claimant is entitled to for his 
injury the same as if it been received in actual battle, and report 
favorably on the accompanying bill and ask that it do pass. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


GEORGE F. WHITE. 


Mr. HAYES. L call up for consideration the bill (H. R. 1884) grant- 
ing a pension to George F. White. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized und directed to place on the pension-roll, subject_to the 3 and lim- 
itations of the pension laws, the name of George F. White, late of Company I, 
Third Regiment Wisconsin Cavalry. 


The report (by Mr. Fuck) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 1884) 
granting a pension to George F. White, having examined and considered the same, 
report the same back to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

he substantial claim in this case for pension is on the ground of chronic diar- 
rhea contracted in service, and which exists upto the present time. So far as this 
claim was concerned the 3 was rejected on the ground that no disability 
from alleged chronic diarrhea was shown to bave existed since the date of filing 
application for pension, which was in May, 1884. 

© are somewhat at a loss to see how, upon the 1 finding was made; 

but, whatever may have been the case so far as the Pension Department is con- 
cerned, it has now been fully supplied by additional affidavits of the wife of the 
claimant, andalso of R. B. M ¥ master of Low Moor, Iowa, the residence 
of said claimant. It is shown that the soldier had no auch trouble before enterin, 
the Army, that he did have it when he returned, and that he has continually h 
it since, and still has it. Upon examination before a medical board at Maquoketa, 
Towa, in 1884, the board reported against the claim, but upon application à re-ex- 
amination was had before the board at Lyons, Iowa, which board reported the 
‘existence of chronic diarrhea and ex the opinion that it was probably con- 
tracted in service, and this idea is fully sustained by other evidence. 

Tho soldier himself claims that he was in Government hospital at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans., in 1863, but the Adjutant-General reports that there are no hospital 
records for that place in his office for ten rs prior to 1865, so that no light can 
be gained from that quarter. It appears that the first physician who treated him, 
Dr. Paxton, is dead, but Dr. Mewhuter testifies to the existence of this complaint 
and his treatment of him for it from 1869 down to within a few years, and Dr. 
Burke testifies to the same facts aume within the last four years. There seems 
to be no reasonable doubt of the fact that this soldier is suffering with chronic 
diarrhea, that he contracted the same in the Army, and that it has existed from 
that day to this, and so there seems to be no question that he is entitled toa pen- 
sion therefor, and consequently we recommend the passage of this bill. 


The bill was ordered to be en for a third reading ; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


HUGH s. M’CORMICK. 


Mr. PICKLER. I ask unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 8611) for the relief of Hugh S. McCormack. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be if enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be instructed, and he is 
hereby ordered and directed, to place on the pension-roll the name of Hugh S. 
McCormack, late a private of Company F, Ninth Regiment of Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteers, and pay him a pension in accordance with the provisions limitations 
of the pension laws, 


The report (by Mr. Laws) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 8611) 
granting a pension to Hugh S. MoCo) submit the following report: 

Claimant enlisted September 23, 1861; was honorably discharged May 23, 1883; 
filed claim for pension August 8 1876, alleging rapture on right side, and injury 
to eyes caused by powder being blown into them in action at Spring Hill, Tenn, 
Febrnary, 1863. Claim was rejected because diseaso of eyes existed prior to enlist- 
ment, and hernia not proved to have been incurred in the service. 

Claimant testifies that in July, 1862, at Crab Orchard, Ey. in a charge his horse 
threw him violently against the pommel of his saddle with such force as to canse 
rupture of right side and so disable him that he was sent to hospital, where he 
was made prisoner by Kirby Smith, soon paroled, went to Louisville, Ky, and re- 
ported to his regiment, and was farloughed and sent home; was rwards ex- 
changed and joined his regiment for on That in February, 1863, while on the 
skirmish line powder was blown into his oyes by the discharge of a gun at his 
side, resulting in inflaromation of the eyes. 

Adjutant-General reports him as having been in action, and ear Te for dis- 
ability; records also show that he was a prisonerof war. Certificate of disabilit; 
for discharge states, during last three months soldier has been unfit for duty; 
“he is nearly blind; “had weak eyes before he enlisted ;” bo was for 
— ** eyes, and in closing says, he was in the line of duty when the disease made 

appearance.” 
3 J. Jordan, colonel Ninth Cavalry, certifies in same certificate of dis- 
a ty: 

“ His eye-sight is very imperfect indeed. He has been under medical treat- 
ment for two or three months without much benefit, and unless discharged from 
the service may lose his eyesight wltogether.” 

Claimant’s captain, F. H. Binden, swears that claimant was ruptured and sent 
to hospital in Kentucky, and that he was so blind later that he had to be led. He 
further swears that the claimant was ‘‘all right” when he took command of the 
company in 1802. 

There is other corroborating testimony of this kind, and your committee are of 
opinion that the claimant is clearly entitled to the relief asked, and therefore 
make favorable report, and recommend the passage of the bill after changing the 
letter a in the name to i.“ 


The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. 
MARY F. COCHRAN. 7 
Mr. OWENS, of Ohio. I call up for consideration the bill (H. R. 
7824) granting a pension to Mary F. Cochran. 7 


* 


The bill was read, as follows: 


forty-fifth 


The report (by Mr. YODER) was read, as follows: 

_ The Committee on Tnvalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (HL. R. 7824) 

nting a on to Mary F. Cochran, au © following report: 
as F. 8 is the widow of William N. Cochran, late a private in Com- 
pany „One hundred and forty-fifth Regiment Ohio (National Volunteer 

fantry ; enlisted May 2, 1864, discharged August 24, 1864. 

This man was perfectly sound and healthy when he entered the service. 

Thomas M. Byers testifies in an affidavit on file that when the soldier enlisted 
he was to all appearances a healthy man, and that he knew of his own 
knowledge that while in the service the soldier was sick in the com s quar- 
ters and unable for duty a good part of the time during tho later of his serve 
ice, and that the said soldier has since died, and that he believes that the disease 
he contracted in the service was the cause of his death. 

Beverly W. Brown and Calvin Dempsey testify that they were well acquainted 
with the soldier at the time of his enlistment; that he was in good bodily health, 
and no indication of any disease existed. 

G e W. McGruder and A. Patton testify that they knew the soldier at the 
time of enlistment, and saw him immediately on his return from the service ; that 
when he first came home he was sick, was unable to perform any manual labor or 
do anything; that he was unable to attend school on acconnt of his disability; 
that he had a cough, and was very much reduced physically. 

Dr. James T. Edwards testifies: 

“Iwas the family physician for five or six years immediately preceding W. N. 
Cochran's enlistment in the Army, and know that he was a sound man prior to 
his enlistment; that he was free from Aay distesa and in perfect health. He 
came home sick in July or August, 1864, with acute hepatitis, which resulted in 
an attack of icterus; a few week's treatment ho partially recovered, but was 
soon followed by an attack of indigestion ; after this his health gradually failed, 
A troublesome cough came on, this being followed by hacomphysis, w after 
a time terminated in a well marked case of phthisis pulmonalis, of which he died. 
I believe his death was caused by disease contracted in the Army. I have no notes 
of this case and consequently can not give dates. The statements are from mem- 
ore 


"The husband of this widow died on the 24th of May, 1883. The widow filed her 
claim for pension on the 24th of March, 1886, which was rejected in the Pension 
Office on the ground that the evidence filed in connection with the special exami- 
nation of the case failed to show that the soldier’s fatal disease of lungs originated 
in or was due to his military service. Death was alleged as resulting from con- 
sumption, due to disease of stomach contracted in the service. 

Special Examiner L. L. Lawrence, after a most thorough examination of this 


case, says: 7 

"I am of the opinion the claim is meritorious.” = 

John Snikarman, special examiner of the Pension Bureau, who also examined 
this claim, reports: 

I think the claim is one of merit.” 

Notwithstanding all this favorable evidence in the case, there seems to have 
still been a doubt as tothe origin of the disease from which he died, also as to the 
diagnosis of the case as to the cause of death. There is no beware in the opin- 
ion of your committee, that the fatal disease was contra in the service, and 
that he constantly suffered until his death. 

Your committee recommend the passage of the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


KATE H. TAYLOR. 


Mr. GREENHALGE. I ask consideration of the bill (S. 2223) 
granting a pension to Kate H. Taylor. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, ane to the provisions and 
limitations of the i laws, the name of Kate H. Taylor, widow of the late 
Rear-Admiral William Rogers Taylor, and pay her a pension of $50 per month 
from and after the passage of this act. : 

The report (by Mr. Laws) was read, as follows: 

Den Committee on ak remy ~ 1 5 5 egg the bill — 2223) 
gran’ a pension to Kate H. Taylor, subm: o following report, adop re- 
port of Senate Committee on Pensions, as follows: s b =d 

“The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2223), ting 
a pension to Mrs. Kate H. Taylor, widow of the late Rear-Admiral William 3 Rog- 
ers Taylor, have had the same under consideration, and report the same back 
vorabiy and recommend its A 

Tue beneficiary is the widow of the late William Rogers Taylor, who died at 
Washington, D. C., on the 14th day of April, 1889, after a long-continued sickness, 
brought on by exposure and overexertion in the line of his 1 

“ William Rogers Taylor was ono of the most distinguished of the naval officers 
who did such gallant service for the country durin, e war of the rebellion. 
“William Rogers Taylor entered the service of the United States as a midship- 
man, in April, 1828, and remained on the active-list of the Navy until reach 
theage of sixty-two nor on the 7th of November, 1873, when, being in command 
the South Atlantic Station, he was transferred to the retired-list in accordance 
with the terms of the law. 

He served during the Mexican war as a lieutenant on board of the sl m 
war St. Mary, and during the rebellion, in the grades of commander and captain, 
he was in command of the Housatonic and the Juniata, was fleet captain on 
the staff of Rear-Admiral ane od 

“ As commodore he commanded the north squadron of the Pacific fleet in 1869- 


the 
war, and his se — by main the Havel ister conte rin aO 
to every consideration.“ 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
JENNIE D. HOSKINS. y 
for consideration the bill (H, R. 8061) to 
ennie D. Hoskins, 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, an- 


Mr. QUINN. I call u 
increase the pension of 


thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll the name of Jennie D. Hoskins, 
widow of Charles Hoskins, late lieutenant and adjutant Fourth ent United 
States aeai and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, the same tó 
be in lieu of the pension now paid her. 

Mr. MORRILL. Iwouldlike toknow why the lieutenaut's widow’s 
pension is increased. 


Mr. QUINN. Let the report be read. 
The report (by Mr. De Laxo) was read, as follows: 


ing the 
he ‘onterey, 
Mexico, 8 21, 1848. He was a first lieutenantin the Fourth 


United States 


that she is now sixty-four years of and an intense suflerer from rheumatism, 
which has brought her to such a condition that she will soon be bedridden and 
ni helpless. She has no sure or income from any source except her 


regular 
pension, and her only relative is a son who has a family to support on his pay as 
a lieutenant in the Army. 

Dr. William L. Wells, of New Rochelle, N. V., testifies he has known the claim- 
ant for the past fifteen years, and at intervals during that time she has been 
under his professional care. For eight years or more she has been a suffererfrom 
chronic rheumatic arthritis, which has been constantly progressive, and, for at 
least five years, she has been confined to the house, Her hands and feet and 
many of the larger joints are implicated, and the great resulting deformity ren- 
ders her wholly incapable of 8 any household duty, or doing work of any 
kind to aid in her 57 rt. Sue is dependent upon friends for her personal com- 
fort, and for many of the necessaries of life. 

Charles G. Miller also testifies to claimant's physical disability and meager in- 


come. 
In view of the claimant's age, physical condition, and financial circumstances, 
your committee recommend that the bill do pass. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and be- 
ing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


ABSALOM CARNEY. 


Mr. WADE. I ask unanimous consent to call up for consideration 
the bill (H. R. 5545) granting a ponsion to Absalom Carney. 
The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Seeretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, author- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and lim- 
itations of the law, the name of Absalom Carney, late a private in 
Company H of the First Regiment of Enrolled Missouri Militia, and to pay him 
a pension from and after the passage of this act. 


The report (by Mr. MORRILL) was read, as follows: 


ground that it was barred 8 4693, Revised Statutes. 
The con pant says that he was well acquainted with 
while stationed at Galena, Mo., 
'and others were sent out on a scout and were met by a band of guerril- 
and claimant was wounded as above described. 
oseph McCullah swears that he attended claimant as physician and treated him 
for five months from October, 1864, for a hot wound in the hip; that he saw 
him in 1874 and examined him and found suffering from injuries to the spine 
caused by said wound. 
Your committee think that claimant should be placed on the pension-roll, and 
recommend the passage of the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be 0 for a third reading; and be- 
ing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


ROBERT W. HEROD. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky, by unanimous consent, called 
up the bill (H. R. 2531) granting a pension to R. W. Herod. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the — ge. pea to the provisions and 
limitations of the on laws, the name of R. W. Herod, late of Monge ag C, 
— 8 owa Cavalry, and pay him a pension from and after the pas- 
sage of this ac 


The committee recommended an amendment striking out the letter 
R“ in the name and inserting ‘‘ Robert,” so as to make it read 
“ Robert W. Herod ;” also a like amendment in the title. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. 

ELNATHAN MEADE. 


Mr. BOWDEN, by unanimous consent, called up the bill (H. R. 
6001) granting an increase of pension to Elnathan Meade, late of 
Company C, Forty-fourth New York Volunteers. : 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it ete., That the Secre! of the Interior and he is hereby, au- 
rr to place on 6 subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Elnathan Meade, late of Company C, 


Forty-fourth New York Volunteers, at the rate of 572 a month, in lieu of the pen- 
8 J ba = 


The report (by Mr. TAYLOR, of Tennessee) was read, as follows: 
The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (E R- 6001) 


ting an increase of pension an Meade, late of Com O, Forty- 
‘ourth New York Volunteers, submit the following report: isd 

The beneficiary named in the bill enlisted in Som y C, Forty-fourth New 

York Volunteers, August 20, 1862. He was wounded in left hand at the battle of 


Fredericksburgh, December 13, 1862, and in head, severe, at the battle of the 
Wilderness, and was discharged on surgeon's certificate of disability. 

In addition to these wounds he contracted disease of heart and lungs. Tho 
combined disabilities were rated at the Pension Office at $24 per month. Several 
efforts to have his increased failed because he can form some labot. 
It ap: from the medical evidence that the wound of the head, the greater of 
the ilities, alone is ot such a character as to entitle Mr. Meade to a higher 
pension than that now allowed for the combined disabilities. 

By at of Con approved August 9, 1888, Meade's pension was in- 
c to month. 

Dr. William’ V. Marmion, of Washington, D. C., and an oculist of national 
reputation, described the disability resulting from the gunshot wound of the head 
as far back as 1882, as follows: 

Left vers : vision, 8 of light of left side of visual field, central as well 
as general vision, in other ts lost. hi io examination re- 


terior 
and inferior portion of the orbit; the tension of both eyes about normal pelobe of 
left somewhat sunken, on by the partial n of fi cushion in pos- 
terior portion of orbit. Right eye, vision nine-tenths emmetropic. Th 
some traces of slight neuro-retenitis i 
pathetic irritation. Patient suffers from 
close application of eye might produce serious 88 an 
of the eye. Left eye deviates outward. Projec' of right eye good.” 
The general effect of the wound of the head upon the system is described in the 
certificate of T. B. Hood, late brevet colonel United States volunteers and medi- 
cal referee of the Pension Office, as WS: 
“I certify that I have intimately known Mr. Elnathan Meade, and that at inter- 
vals for seven yas 2 he has been in my professional care for the results of a 
nshot wound of head and face. The missile, a large musket-ball, struck 
im a little above the external canthus of the left eye, and passing somewhat 
222ͤĩðĩ7j9õ ̃ shvegk-bene ite atgounatie eeeosea) SAA 
ts track the © malar or c -bone ic 
through the floor of the orbit of the left eye, fi — the orbital pla: 
upper jaw-bone (superior ), injuring the globe o 
fosse, turing the bones there, and passing h 
meget through the ramus of the lower jaw-bone (inferior J, frac’ 
£ Thus the ball passed through the face from left toright. The statement that 
Mr. Meade was thought to have been killed ou t at first, and that when it 
ha 2 4 3 ry rps holly credible, 
o an u so ho a case, is W 
certainly but few perenne SSA recover from so severe a wound. 
e le wing involve- 


worst of tho 


the reflected irritation upon the whole nervous system, as a matter of fact in- 
c his trouble so as to unfit him for any kind of labor, mental or physical. 
He should, if possible, have no enfi aren ould not be com 
to any business cares of any r, bat should be so situated as to consult his 
inclinations as to either mental or physical work. With care of 
any kind, so far as 8 he ht live in tive comfort, but as 
long as he must labor with mind or so long wil labor ipitate par- 
oxysms of which will cause general excitement and shock of Apip akinek g 
tem and u unfitness for any business pursuits, and express this opinion not 
pes Cie Sessevtic prounds AONO bus tings IE GPA clon O tion of the case 
or several 7 
The wound has also destroyed the 


er to masticate solid food. 
n. 


n, states under date of March 
sufferer the effects of a wound recei 
during our late civil war which has destroyed the sight of the left eye and ii- 
jured his brain so that he has suffered from insomnia and cerebral = apy to 
amarked degree. The 2 right eye is impaired, and it is highly proba- 
ble that his eyesight will e so much as to greatly injure his ca- 
pacity to provide for the wants of his family. 
Mr. Meade is 8 under medical treatment and advice. He was com- 
pelled last summer to seek relief in other climes, but without success. His ex- 
for medical attendance during the last amounted to over $600. For 
ays ata time he is unable to leave his bed, and then requires constant attend- 


ance. 
The case is a remarkable one, and, according to the records of the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral, the only one of that character. 

Your committee are of opinion that the claim for increase is meritorious, and 
therefore report favorably on the accompanying bill, and ask that it do pass. 


A MEMBER. That is an increase to $72 a month. 

Mr. BOWDEN. This is a case of total disability, and last year 
this man spent $600 for medical attendance. . 

The bill was ordered to be en and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


R. ALLEN M’CORMICK. 


Mr. YODER, by unanimons consent, called up the bill (H. R. 7885) 
granting a pénsion to Reuben A. McCormick. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the 8 and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, su to the provisions and 
limitations of the sion laws, the name of Reuben A, McCormick, late a private 
in Company F, Ninety-eighth Regiment Ohio Infantry, and pay him a 


at 
— — of $501 ae month, fer total disability of left arm, in lieu of the pension he 
Mr. YODER offered an amendment changing the name Reuben A. 
McCormick” to “R. Allen McCormick.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 


* 
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The report (by Mr. Vopzn) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 7835) 
granting a pension to Reuben A. McCormick, submit the following report: 

The records show that the soldier while a member of Company F, Ninety-eighth 
Ohio Voluntecr Infantry, lost the use of his left arm by a gunshot wound in his 
leit shoulder at the battle of Perryville, Ky., October 8, 1862. He now draws a 
pension of $36. 

‘The diagnoses of the several Government examining surgeons who from 1863 to 
the present have examined him show the following facts: 

Examining Surgeon Dr. W. T. Sharp reports that the soldier has lost entirely 
the use of left arm from gunshot wound of left shoulder. The whole arm is par- 
alyzed from the shoulder, and the loss of the arm is equivalent to amputation at 
the shoulder-joint. The shoulder and arm are very much atrophied, difficult to 
keep warm, and at times very painful to him and should be amputated at the 
shoulder joint. i 

Other examinations made by Surgeon Sharp do not difer from this. ‘ 

Examining Surgeon S. M. Smith, April 23, 1863, reports total disability of left 
arm, total loss of sensibility and muscular power. 

Under date of Febraary 4, 1885, the Stenbenville (Ohio) board of surgeons, after 
careful and exhanstive diagnosis, says: We are clearly of the opinion that the 
claimant's disability is equivalent to the loss of an arm at or above the elbow,” 
and rate him equal to that allowed for the loss of an arm at or above the elbow. 
Upon this report the chief of the medical division in the Pension Office rates the 
saidist at $36 for disability equivalent to loss of an arm above the elbow. 

The affidavits of civil surgeons show in each s 08 

Dr. Alanson W. Kelly testifies that the arm and forearm upon injured side are 
suffering extreme atrophy and complete paralysis of motion, and that the proba- 
ble cause thereof was the bullet which entered at the axilla and is now lodging 
beneath the scapula, where it now rests in all probability in an encysted state. 
Asa uence the impaired member is utterly incapacitated for the labors of his 
vocation or in fact for any physical duty whatever. Amputation at shoulder- 
joint would enhance general health and be of great convenience. 

Dr. W. an gives the same description of wound and then gays: Circulation 
feeble. No circulation at the wrist; pulsation and motion both nearly destroyed. 
The 1 To hand are of no uso, but only an incumbrance and the source of a 
great 0 b. 

Dr. H. C. Black, who treated the soldier in 1862 and 1863, and at various times 
since, diagnosed the same as to wound and testifies as to uselessness of arm and 
want of circulation. 

In this case is presented the singular feature that a soldier by the retention of 
a useless arm is in far worse condition than bad he suffered amputation. It is not 
only useless but a nuisance by interference with daily labor, and is besides con- 
ducive to much physical 1 being RAN dead through inability to con- 
trol or use its muscles, and from its lack of bl circulation it is a positive in- 
fury. Amputation at the shoulder, which would bring him within the status, can 
not now at claimant's age be counseled, though if successfully accomplished would 
overcome the objections of the Commissioner of Pensions. 

The soldier now has no remedy for the laches of the army surgeon into whose 
hands he fell when wounded and must therefore continue to suffer hereafter, and 
now suffers great nervous prostration and must continue to do so. In view of 
these facts your committee recommend that the bill do pass. 


The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. 

GEORGE k. SMITH, 


Mr. BOOTHMAN, by unanimous consent, called up the bill (H. R. 
1100) to relieve George K. Smith from the charge of desertion. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Smith be restored to all rights suspended or lost By een See record, map 
issued by the Secre 0 


The report (by Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 968) to 
relieve George K. Smith from the charge of desertion, submit the following re- 


rt: 
That the records of the War Department show that George K. Smith was en- 


Sco! 

Lowe, afterwards told him he reported him a 8 
through malice, and that he would have it corrected, but the 8 was killed in 

e 
ee R. Newton, gave him a letter, so that he could get his discharge, as his 
for truth and Dauga ia 9 Pa number of affidavits from 
— of Napoleon, Ohio; D. H. 

a 
1860, that he did wrong in re 


t is true that in the War 
ment of George K. Smith, except that he had been acting as teamster of the Sec- 
ond Ohio. T 


Smith, and from the fur- 


feels wrong was done Georgo K, 
and Wall therefore report in favor of the passage of tho accompanying bill. 


of the s t 
22 ot A aripa. 1 and Ad roo | is N ie piap by the affidavits of leading citi-- 


The bill was ordered to be en, 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


and read a third time; and 


ARCHIBALD F. COON. 


Mr. LAWS, by unanimous consent, called up the bill (H. R. 6601) 
granting a pension to Archibald F. Coon. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be tt enacted, R 
thorized and directed to place on tho on-roll, subject to the limitations of the 
8 laws, the name of Archibald F. Coon, late captain Company E, Fourth 

ennsylvania Cavalry. Ý 

The report (by Mr.-Laws) was read, as follows : 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 6601) 
granting a pension to Archibald F. Coon, submit the following re $ 

Applicant was a first lieutenant in Company e Pennsylvania 97 


and enlisted August 16, 1861 ; was discharged Oc 2, 1864. On May 3, 
he filed 4 LEENA on for a pension, alleging neuralgia of rpne eye, resulting in 
total blindness of same. His application was rejected on the ground that there 


are no records of the alleged neuralgia or loss of sight of 5 having 
declared his inability to furnish any proof of incurrence the service of the 
United States. Has no hospital record. 

Claimant gives as reason of his inability to furnish the evidence as to origin of 
disease that in 1864 he was on detached service (after his company was m 
out) by request of the general commanding, and consequently knew none of the 
men who were then him; says he was treated by a physician as soon as he 
arrived in Pittsburgh, Pa., that the physician is now dead,and that he has had 


no settled home until going to Nebraska. H. M. Kerr and Silas McGraw testify 
to prior soundness. 


licant for ten 
has treated 


April 19, 1890, Mrs. Jennie McGraw, of Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, tes- 
tified that claimant and her husband were intimate friends before the war; that 
claimant's wife died Quink too war, and that on his return home after the war 
claimant made his home with them during the months of November and ber, 
1864; that he was then taking medicine for a difficulty of the aa and at that time 
feared he would in time lose the sight of his right eye, which he did. Witness's 
character for truth and veracity is vouched for by two neighbors. 

Claimant is now seventy-four years old and poor; is a man of excellent charac- 
ter and habits, and his whole life has been that of an honorable, industrious, and 
useful citizen. Your committee are clearly of opinion that claimant is entitled to 
a pension, and therefore recommend that the bill do pass. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


MARY FERGUSON. 


Mr, TRACEY, by unanimous consenf, called up the bill (H. R. 9783) 
e © pension to Mary Ferguson. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll the name of 
5 of err eee a anasto of Sarent rege ork 

ndent Battery Artillery, er a pension, subjec' rovisions 
Lae limitations of the pension Bara 2 = 


The report (by Mr. SAwYER) was read, as follows: 
The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 9783) 


granting a pension to Mary Ferguson, submit the following re ty 
That the evidence furnished this commi sh Bal 


about nine months of ago, gave him her own name, brought h up clothin, 
ucating him, assisting — 

his home with her, until the year 1862, when he enlisted in the Seventh New York 
Independent Bat 


lungs; that immediately on his return from the Army he went to the home of the 
beneficiary and continued to live with her, being cared for and n by her un- 
til his death, January 10, 1870. That from the time of his return home, broken 
down in health, he continued to be sick, unable to form manual labor to an 
considerable d „ weaker until his death, as above stated, 
which was ly shown to be the result of his army service. 
his beneficiary, now eighty years of age, is now poor, with no means of sup- 

port, and dependent upon her relatives. all the duties of a kind 
mother durin 
his long-continued sickness, m him and closing his eyes iu di 
no other mother, and to her he gave his filial love, 

Believing the bill to be meritorious, we would recommend its passage with an 
amendment, inserting after the word pension,” in the seventh line, the words “at 
the rate of $12 per month.” 


The amendment recommended by the committee in the last para- 
graph of the report was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. ; 

THOMAS SHANNON. 


Mr. WALLACE, by unanimous consent, called up the bill (H. R. 


ete., That the Secretary of the Tnterior be, anà he is hereby, au 
08 · 


the infancy and childhood of “the soldier and 8 gentea of ' 
© knew 


ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 


„ 


7008) granting a pension to Thomas Shannon. 
The bill was read, as follows: . ? 
Be it ete., That the Secre f the Interio and he is hereby, an- 
i Tand ted to N on 2 ange 7 N 


ect to and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of aie amtes, ive a private in 
Company B, Tenth Regiment United States Infantry, 


* 
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The report (by Mr. HILL) was read, as follows: 


Tho Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 7008) granting 
a pension to Thomas Shannon, have considered the same and return the bill wi 
the recommendation that it do pass. 

The committee adopt as their report the following report made by the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions at the second session of the Forty-sixth Congress and also 
by the Committee on Pensions at the first session of the h Congress. 


An examination of the paperson file in the Pension Office in the case showsthat 
the petitioner was a private in Company B, Tenth United States Infantry, and 
that he was discharged upon certificate of disability September 12, 1872. The said 


certificate recites: 

“Loss of right hand and lower of forearm on the 4th of July. 1872; while 
‘on he had his hand lacerated by the explosion of a can of gunpowder in the 
hands of a citizen. It appears that le saw the explosion about to take place, and 
was in the act of knocking the can from the hands of the man who held it, when 
itexploded. The injur: then received necessitated amputation. He is, in my 
opinion, a case for on. Disability full.“ 

The petitioner filed application for pension October 30, 1872, alleging disability 
from wound in right forearm, received while firing a salute at Rio Grande City, Tex., 
July 4, 1872, in attempting to save the life of a citizen who held a can of powder 
in his hands that was about to explode, and knocking the same from his hands.” 

The Pension Office rejected the claim February 17, 1873, on the grounds, Re- 
jected; not in line of duty.” 

The petitioner, who has filed several affidavits, all of the same general charac- 
ter, Say imbued with re that he should receive a pension. He 

forth inently the fact that he is entirely disabled from camani a spying: 

The ‘Adjatant- General reports: Discharged September 12, 1872;" roll for July 
and August, 1872, covering date of alleged disability, says: A private, present 
sick in hospital. Nature of disability not stated.“ 

3 y of First Lieut. Charles L. Davis, United States Infantry (certificate 
of ài ty): 

“The anes received by private Shannon, on the 4th of July last, was caused by 
his endeavors to knock from the hands of a citizen in Rio Grande City a can of pow- 
der that was about to explode. Private Shannon was ‘on pass! at the time.” 

Your committee, in revie this case, readily understand that it does not 
come under the provisions of the pension laws, as the injury was not sustained 
in the line of duty, and yet it seems that this man should have relief. He wasa 
soldier, in the service, and engaged in patriotic work on the nation’s anniversary, 
and he an act of mercy, rece! an irreparable injury in the loss of 
his t hand. Under the circumstances of the case, we conclude to grant his 

rayer, and to recommend the passage of the bill (H. R. 124) granting a pension 
Thomas Shannon. 


The bill was ordered to be en and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
CAROLINE REEBLE. 


Mr. DUNNELL, by unanimous consent, called up the bill (H. R. 
3485) granting a pension to Caroline Ruble, 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, an- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Caroline Ruble, mother of Edward 
Rabie, late of Company I, Fourth Regiment Minnesota Volunteers. 


The report (by Mr. FLICK) was read, as follows: 


Reeble, who was eg tery in om any I, Fourth Minnesota R ent, and that the 
said Edward Reeble died Decem ved at the battle of 
Mission Rid, Caroline Reeble was the wife of Gerhardt Reeble, who died about 
ced circumstances. He 


tannery. 

of land in Rice County, Minnesota, about the time of his death. The 
widow lived on this strip of land in a small house, keeping a cow and poultry, which 
were her main and chief reg oy > 

In 1876 there lived with her for a few months a man named Simmons, who 
claimed that he married the said w. Hoo a license for marriage, 
Whether legally married or not, he in a 
— unknown. Soon the said widow 
was divested of all means of support. o small h 


Caroline Reeble is now eighty-five 
for the last ten years. Your co ttee, 
6 of the bill, amended, how- 


considering the circumstances, recommend the 
ever, by striking out the word Ruble,“ wherever it ma: appear in the bill or 
title thereof, inserting therein the word Reeble. 

The amendment mmended by the committee, striking ont the 
word “ Ruble“ w. it oceurs in the bill and inserting 
“*Reeble,” was 


agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, 


and p 5 
Mr. MORRILL moved to reconsider the votes by Which the bills 
were severally passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 


be laid on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 
The House then (at 10 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) adjourned. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER COMMUNICATIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following communications were 

taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
CLAIM OF MRS. SUSANNAH GEORGE, 

Letter from the acting Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
copy of a communication from the . Board, with accompa- 
nying papers, relative to the claim of Mrs. Susannah George, for com- 

due her husband for services and expenses incurred by him 
while 8 at Plum Island light station, Massachusetts 
to the ttee on Appropriations. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF CREW OF MUSKEGAT (MTASSACHUSETTS) LIFE- 


SAVING STATION. 
Letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, sangre es di 
copy of a letter from the General Superintendent of the Life-Saving 
Service, and accompanying papers, looking to an appropriation to re- 
imburse the crew of the life-saving station at Muskegat, Mass., for 
the loss of their personal property at the time of the burning of the 
station, December 27, 1889—to the Committee on Appropriations. 


WATER-POWER POOL AT ROCK ISLAND ARSENAL 
Letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting for the information 
of the Committee on Appropriations, a letter from the Chief of Ordnance 
and a copy of House Executive Document, No. 306, Fiftieth Congress, 
first session, being a special estimate of $101,000 for the farther develop- 
ment of the water-power pool at the Rock Island arsenal—to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


MEMORIALS AND RESOLUTIONS OF STATE LEGISLATURES, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, the following resolutions of the Leg- 
islature of Massachusetts were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ROCKWELL: Resolutions of the Legislature of the State of 
Massachusetts, relating to the enactment of the Federal law relative to 
placing guard-rails on the top of box and stock freight cars—to the 
Committee on Railways and Canale 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, reports of committees were delivered 
to the Clerk and disposed of as follows: 

Mr. BROWNE, of Vingnis from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
reported favorably the bill of the House (H. R. 5712) granting a pen- 
sion to J. G. Fetherstone—to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ROCKWELL, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, reported 
favorably the joint resolution of the Senate (S. R. 4) authorizing ac- 
ceptance by Dr. W. J. Hoffman of certain decorations from foreign 
powers—to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LAIDLAW, from the Committee on Claims, reported favorably 
the bill of the Senate (S. 1024) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court 
of Claims to finally determine the claims of John J. Schillin ger and 
his assignees for the use of the Schillinger patent in the Capitol 
grounds—to the Committee of the Whole House. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills of the following titles were intro- 
duced, severally read twice, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. O'NEIL, of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 10215) to amend 
an act entitled An act to prohibit the importation and migration of 
foreigners and aliens under contract or agreement to perform labor in 
the United States, its Territories, and the District of Columbia—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAIN: A bill (H. R. 10216) to amend an act approved Feb- 
ruary 4, 1890, entitled An act to amend the first section of an act ap- 
proved June 3, 1884, entitled ‘An act to amend sections 4, 5, and 9 of 
an act approved February 24, 1879, entitled An act to create the 
northern judicial district of the State of Texas, and to change the 
eastern and western judicial districts of said State, and to the 
time and places for holding courts in said districts,’’ and to provide for 
holding terms of the courts of the western jndicial district of Texas 
at the city of El Paso,’ and for other purposes, —to the Committee on 
87 Mr HI INES A bill (H. R. 10217) providing for a special 

y Mr. 4 i 3 ) providing for a pen- 
sion for the soldiers, sailors, and marines a the United States during 
the war of the rebellion and who were on board the steam-boat Sultana 
when she.exploded her boilers April 27, 1865—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOSEPH: A bill (H. R. 10218) to provide that certain cor- 
porations organized for the sole purpose of irrigation of lands for colo- 
nization and reclamation may acquire, hold, sell, and pledge lands in 
the Territories—to the Committee on the Public Lands, è 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following titles 
were presented and referred as cated below: 

By Mr. BARNES: A bill (H. R. 10219) granting a pension to Noah 
Johnson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BECKWITH: A bill (H. R. 10220) for the relief of Edward 
A. Arnold—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BELKNAP: A bill (H. R. 10221) granting a pension to Eliz. 
M. pkins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10222) granting a pension to Addie L. Temple 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10223) granting a pension to Margaret M. 
Towner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
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By Mr. BLISS: A bill (H. R. 10224) ting a pension to William 
A. Osborn —to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. , = 

By Mr. BROOKSHIRE: A bill (H. R. 10225) tocorrect the military 
record of James D. Kelley—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10226) to correct the military record of Robert 
W. Osborn—to the Committee on Military Affars. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10227) to correct the military record of Elijah 
Watts—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DOLLIVER: A bill (H. R. 10228) for the relief of Mrs. Mary 
H. Abbott—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: A bill (H. R. 10229) granting a pension to An- 
derson Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KNAPP: A bill (H. R. 10230) granting a pension to Addie 
D. Dorchester—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. LACEY: A bill (H. R. 10231) to increase the pension of San- 
ford Kirkpatrick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAIDLAW: A bill (H. R. 10232) increasing the pension of 
Grove L. Heaton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCLAMMY: A bill (H. R. 10233) for the relief of Annie 
Moore—to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: A bill (H. R. 10234) to restore Rebecca Young 
to the pension-rolls—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCOMAS: A bill (H. R. 10235) granting a pension to Daniel 
Wooden—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Buy Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 10236) granting a pension to Theresa 
B. Walbach—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH, of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 10237) granting a pension 
to Abraham D. Hendrix, late private in Company G, Forty-eighth Regi- 
ment of Illinois Volunteer Infantry, in the war of the rebellion—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STIVERS: A bill (H. R. 10238) granting a pension to Kezia 
S. Walton, widow of Walter Walton—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STRUBLE: A bill (H. R. 10239) granting a pension to Eu- 
gene M. Fuller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WALLACE, of New York: A bill (H. R. 10240) granting a 
8 to Corporal John De Witt Clark to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10241) granting a pension to Edward B. Webb, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y,—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10242) to remove the charge of desertion from 
John B. Webber—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS, of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 10243) granting a pen- 
sion to Clinton Allen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10244) to place the name 
of Ellinora Lenox on the pension-roll—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. > 

- Also, a bill (H. R. 10245) to place the name of Hettie McConnell on 
the pension-roll—to thé Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. YODER: A bill (H. R. 10246) granting a pension to Thomas 
Thompson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

f - 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan: Petition of H. M. Ward and 43 others, 
farmers of Hillsdale County, Michigan, for the passage of House bill 
8248, to prevent adulteration of food—to the Committee on Agricult- 
ure. 


By Mr. BOOTHMAN: Petition of F. P. Fell and 20 others, relating 
to the tariff on tobacco—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas: Memorial of certain citi- 
zens of Arkansas, for the passage of the bill known as subtreasury plan 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRICKNER: Protest by Wilber M. Root, of Sheboygan, 
Wis., against the rise in monumental work—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. ; 

Also, protest by Wickel & Kegler, of Plymouth, Wis., against the 
adoption of higher tariff on monumental goods—to the Committee on 

Ways and Means. 

Also, protest by Henry Schelle, of Sheboygan, Wis., against the adop- 
tion of higher tariff on monumental goods to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BUNN: Petition of Suballiance No. 564, of Alamance County, 
North Carolina, in favor of House bill 7162 or Senate bill 2806, known 
as the subtreasury plan—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Cone Creek Alliance, No. 643,for the same measure— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 31 citizens of Franklin County, North Carolina, for 
the same measure—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of St. Mary’s Township, Wake County, 
2 Carolina, for the same measure to the Committee on Ways and 


Sans. 
Also, petition of Alliance No. 70, Wake County, North Carolina, ſor 
the same measure—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Also, penip of 14 citizens of Franklin County, North Carolina, in 
ouse bill 7162 or Senate bill 2806—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of 20 citizens of Johnston County, North Carolina, for 
the same measure—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of 26 citizens of Alamance County, North Carolina, 
favoring the same measure—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 92 citizens of Franklinton Township, Franklin 
County, North Carolina, favoring the passage of the same measure— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 45 citizens of Chatham County, North Carolina, 
favoring the same measure—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of R. H. Speight and 58 others, of Edgecombe County, 
North Carolina, favoring the same measure—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of P. D. Holland and 63 others, of Johnston County, 
North Carolina, favoring the same measure—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 32 citizens of Alamance County, North Carolina, 
favoring the same measure—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 24 citizens of Chatham County, North Carolina, 
favoring the same measure—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of 50 citizens of same county and State, favoring the 
same measure—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 60 citizens of Nash County, North Carolina, in 
favor of the same subject to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution adopted by the Orange County (North Carolina) 
Farmers’ Alliance, in favor of the same subject—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Alsa, petition of P. H. Massey and 47 others, of Durham County, 
North Carolina, in favor of the same subject—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of A. C. Green and 40 others, of the Wake County Al- 
Hanca, in favor of the same purpose—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of Paul A. Brown and 23 others, of Durham County, 
North Carolina, in favor of the same measure—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. z 

Also, petition of 21 members of the Wake County Alliance, for same 
purpose—to the Committee on Ways and Means. i 

Also, petitionof 53 citizens of Durham County, North Carolina, in 
favor of same subject—to the Committee on Ways ånd Means. 

Also, petition of 12 citizens of Franklin County, North Carolina, in 
favor of same subject—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also,*petition of W. C. Andrew and 52 others, of Orange County, 
North Carolina, in favor of the same subject—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 72 citizens of Durham County, North Carolina, 
opposing the passage of House bill 283 (Conger lard bill)—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. CHEADLE: Petition of Rev. F. Vanness and 71 others, citi- 
zens of Tipton County, Indiana, asking for the passage of House bill 
5353—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: Resolutions of the Farmers’ Alliance, of Sugar 
Valley, Gordon County, Georgia, in favor of bill known as the sub- 
treasury bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of the same alliance for the passage of the bill known 
as the compound-lard bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of N. E. Dorsett and 14 others, citizens of Chatooga 
County, Georgia, for an appropriation to improve Galveston Harbor— 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of W. D. Gilkerson and 15 others, citizens of the same 
county and State, protesting against the Conger compound-lard bill— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CRAIG: Memorial of Post No. 40, Grand Army of the Re- 
public, Grant, Indiana County, Pennsylvania, in favor of dependent and 
service pension bills—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, memorial of Post 308, Grand Army of the Re: 5 Shelocta, 
same county and State, for the same measure—to the Com: ttee on In- 
‘valid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOLLIVER: Petition of Mrs. Mary Abbott, for pension—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GEISSENHAINER: Petition of Moses F. Corey and 64 others, 
citizens of Elizabeth, N. J., asking for the passage of laws for the per- 
petuation of the national-banking system—to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. GOODNIGHT: Petition of D. W. Jessup and others, of 
Todd County, Kentucky, for repeal of tobacco tax—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 75 : 

By Mr. GRIMES: Petition of Salem Farmers’ Alliance, of Troup 
County, Georgia, for a first-class harbor on Gulf coast of Texas—to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HARMER: Petition of electrical manufacturers and stove 
manufacturers of the United States, asking that mica be retained on 
the free-list—to the Committee on Ways and Means. ; 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Resolutions passed by A. K. Humphrey Post, 
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No. 148, Grand -Army of the Republic, of Knapp, Dunn County, Wis- 
consin, in favor of a liberal general service-pension law—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of S. R. Bolton and others, members of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, of Pierce County, Wisconsin, in favor of a general serv- 
ice-pension bill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HATCH: Memorial of the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, 
Mo., protesting against the passage of Senate bill 2979—to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 

By Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa: Petition signed by 10 ¢itizens of 
Eagle Grove, Wright County, Iowa, for the perpetuation of the na- 
tional-banking system—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

pers from Norwegian Plow Company, Dubuque, Iowa, urg- 
ing certain amendments to the patent law—to the Committee on Patents, 

By Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina: Petition of C. B. Webb, 
of Statesville, N. C., protesting against the increase of tariff duty on 
foreign granite—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOOKER: Pétition of National Grange, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, in regard to the cotton industry—to the Committeeon Waysand 
M 


eans. 

By Mr. KELLEY: Resolution of Farmers’ Allianceof Butler County, 
Kansas, expressing confidence in Senator STANFORD’s methods of re- 
lief to the 3 interests of the country, and especially to the farm- 
ers’ interests, Also, thanks to Judge Pfeffer for his suggestion as to 
the way out, and asking that said suggestion be enacted into law—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of a mass meeting of the citizens of Argentine, Kans., 

testing against placing Mexican silver-lead ores on the dutiable 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LACEY: Petition of J. W. Beck and 400 others, coal miners 
of Lehigh, Ind. T., asking for the enactment of a law for the protection 
of the lives of miners in the Territories—to the Committee on Mines 

Mining. 

By Mr. LEE: Petition of citizens of Virginia, for Galveston Harbor 
improvement—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

y Mr. LODGE: Papers in regard to the bill for the relief of Charles 
H. Neill, late acting master’s mate United States steam-ship Sumter—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, pa in regard to bill granting a pension to Miss Mary C. 
Winslow, daughter of the late Rear-Admiral Winslow, United States 
Navy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers in regard to claim of David D. Smith, late of Company 
K, Seventh New Hampshire Volunteers, for loss of tool chest—to the 
Committee on War Claims. $ 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: Affidavit of T. B. Williams, S. H. Menzin- 
berger, and W. H. Piper, to accompany House bill 3561 granting a pen- 
sion to C. S. Trusdale—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 4 

By Mr. MOORE, of New Hampshire: Petition of ter 
and 15 others, of Cheshire County, New Hampshire, in pure 
lard—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of S. A. Bullock and 12 others, of Cheshire County, 
New Hampshire, in favor of pure lard—to the Committee on Agricult- 
ure. 

Also, petition of S. A. Bullock and 13 others, of Cheshire County, 
New Hampshire, in favor of pure lard—to the Committee om<Agricult- 
ure. 

Also, petition of J. B. Chase and 26 others, of Merrimack County, 
New Hampshire, in favor of pure lard—to the Committee on Agricult- 


vor o 


ure. 
5 of J. B. Chase and 24 others, of Merrimack County. 
New pshire, in favor of pure lard—to the Committee on Agricult- 


ure. > 

Also, petition of G. Plattee and 19 others, of Hillsborough County, 
New Hampshire, in favor of pure lard—to the Committee on Agricult- 
ure. 


By Mr. MORRILL: Resolution of John A. Martin Post, Grand 

of the blic, Atchison, Kans., asking that Fort Dodge reser- 

vation be ceded to the State of Kansas for soldiers’ home—to the Com- 
mittee on Mili Affairs. 

By Mr. ON , of Pennsylvania: Petition of the workingmen of 
the Hero Fruit-Jar Company, asking for the of the glass sched- 
ule in the McKinley tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OUTHWAITE: Petition of D. S. Gray and others, citizens 
of Colombes, Ohio, in favor of the passage of laws for the perpetua- 
— of the national-banking system to the Committee on Banking 
Mr. ROCKWELL: Petition of citizens of the Twelfth Congres- 


By 
sional district of Massachusetts, in favor of the eight-hour bill—to the 
Co ttee on Labor. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: Petition of G. L. Bissell and others, citizens of 


Rome, N. Y., in favor of the perpetuation ot the national-banking sys- 
tem—to the Cominittee on Banking and Currency. 


Be Se ea con a 
Mr. S 79 — 
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By Mr. STIVERS: Petition of General Lyon Post 366, Grand A 
of the Republic, of Middletown, N. Y., asking that a pension be grant 
to Mrs. Kezia S. Walton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRUBLE: Petitionof O. O. Fullerton, esq., ident of the 
Jobbers and Manufacturers’ Association, and 18 others, business men of 
Sioux City, Iowa, u the passage of Mr. PAYNE’s bill, providing for 
the construction of a ship-canal around Niagara Falls to the Commit- 
tee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. THOMAS: Petition of Frank Stoddan and 20 others, praying 
for the 5 bill 5353—to the Committee on culture. 

By Mr. TO , of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens of the 
Twenty-fifth district of Pennsylvania, asking for passage of the Mc- 
Kinley bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition from citizens of Beaver Falls, Pa., for perpetuation of 
the national-banking system—to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr. TURNER, of Georgia: Petition of S. S. Hays, W. M. Ham- 
mond, A. H. Housell, H. W. Hopkins, R. G. Mitchell, S. G. MeLoudon, 
A. T. Maelntyre, and 71 others, citizens of Thomasville, Ga., for the 
ee. of the national-banking system to the Committee on 

nking and Currency. 

By Mr. VANDEVER: Petition of Henry Johnston—to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

By Mr. VENABLE: Petition of Prospect Farmers’ Alliance of Bruns- 
wick County, Virginia, for an appropriation for Galveston Harbor—to - 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. WHEELER, of Michigan; Memorial of Andrew Harshanand 
60 others, citizens of Alpena, Mich., workers of tin-plate, protesting 
erg any increase of duty on that article—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, memorial of Chamberlin & Bros., of Mackinaw, Mich., and 7 
other firms, protesting against the proposed advance of tariff duty on 
breech-loading guns—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHITTHORNE: Memorial of the Farmers and Laborers’ 
Union, of Williamson County, Tennessee, in favor of House bill 7162 
and Senate bill 2806—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio: Petition of A. F. McKinney and 50 
others, citizens of Troy, Ohio, to grant a pension to Hettie McConnell, 
widow of Col. H. K. McConnell—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. : 

Also, petition of A. C. Rebeson and 24 others, of Greenville, Ohio, 
praying for a pension bill that will benefit Hettie McConnell, widow 
of Col, H. K. McConnell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WRIGHT, of Liens irana, Memorial of Grange No. 951, of 
Susquehanna County, Pennsylvania, in favor of certain rates of duty 
on imported farm products—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Grange No. 80, of Bradford County, Pennsylvania, 
asking for import duties on agricultural products—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 
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Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT ebe petition of the Adelphie Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, In County, Pennsylvania, and a petition 
of citizens of Farmersville, N. V., praying for certain legislation in re- 
gard to the coinage of silver; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of 38 citizens of Perry mph 
Illinois, praying for the free coinage of silver; which was ordered to lid 
on the table. 

He also presented a petition of members of the Farmers’ Alliance, ot 
Shelby County, Illinois, praying for the passage of a bill authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to loan money to farmers at 3 per cent. per 
annum on real-estate security; which wasreferred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, presented a petition of Cloutman Post, No. 
69, Grand Army of the Republic, Ottumwa, Iowa, prayiny for tho 

of Senate bill 3779, granting a pension to Sanford Epatri 5 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. DAWES. I present the memorial of Messrs. Forbes & Wal- 
lace, of Springfield, Mass., remonstrating against certain features of 
the McKinley tariff bill, so called. The remonstrants represent them- 
selves as jobbers and retailers 258 N and fo i; and 
they protest especially against the du n made wholly or 
in mas of wool, and = x against the eee; duties upon the — u- 
factures of silk goods and brown and bleached linens. I move that 
the memorial be referred to the Committee on Finance, 


The motion was agreed to. 
Mr. SANDERS ted a petition of S. F. B. Biddle and other 
residents of Miles bity and vicinity, in the Yellowstone Valley, Mon- 
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tana, praying for legislation to secure the right of way for a railroad | ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, 


throngh the Yellowstone National Park; which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands, : 

Mr. BLODGETT presented a petition of the religious Society of 
Friends, of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware, praying the Gov- 
ernment to discontinue its policy of building large naval vessels and 
to propose arbitration instead of a resort to arms in cases of dispute 
which may arise between our Government and others; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. i 

He also presented a petition of 333 members of Enterprise Council, 
No. 6, Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Trenton, N. J., 

raying for an amendment to the Constitution, which shall prevent 
the States from enacting laws for the establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof, and that shall prevent using public 
moneys for the support of sectarian and denominational schools; which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I present a petition of 60,000 citizens, residents 
of New York City and vicinity, praying to have Bedloe’s Island, upon 
which stands the Bartholdi statue of Liberty, converted into a free 
Government park for the benefit and enjoyment of the people. 

The various requests constituting the petition were circulated in the 
leading exchanges, boards of trade, banking institutions, manufac- 
tories, shipping concerns, social and political clubs, and business houses 
generally in New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and adjacent towns 
and villages. Not a single objection was raised to the establishment 
of the park, and the widespread publicity given to the subject leads 
the pad pn to assert that publie sentiment in New York and vicinity 
is unanimously in favor of the establishment of the park. I move that 
the petition be referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of citizens of the city of Washing- 
ton, D. C., praying for a change in the location of the tracks and build- 
ings of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, and for the passage 
by of Senate bill 3277, providing for the location of the com- 
pany’s depot north of H street; which was referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS, 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Iam instructed by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to which was referred a House amendment to the bill (S. 1) to 
rotect trade and commerce against unlawful restraints and monopo- 
ies, to report the same back with a recommendation of amendment 
which I send to the desk and ask may be read, and after it is read I 
shall ask the Senate to consider it at this time in order that we may 
have a conference, if the Senate agrees to our view. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Committee on the Judici recommend 
that the Senate agree to the amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives, amended as follows: 

Strike out the words, in lines 2, 3, and 4 of the House amendment 
from the word competition,“ in line 2, to the word prevent, in line 
4, inclusive. 

Strike out of the House amendment the whole of the proviso, and in- 
sert after the word ‘‘another,’’ in line 5 of the House amendment, the 
words ‘‘so that the rates of such transportation may be raised above 
what is just and reasonable; so as to make the amendment of the 
House of Representatives read: 

SB wiry epider Sy mg atte haere 5 5 or os — iy wn one . — 
or Territory into another, so that the rates of such transportation may be 


above what is just and reasonable, shall be deemed unlawful within the mean- 
ing of this act. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the Senate agree to the House amend- 
ment thus amended and insist upon its amendment to the House 
amendment and ask a conference. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Vermont moves that 
the Senate agree to the House amendment as amended and request a 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the Vice-President was authorized to appoint 
the conferees on the part of the; Senate and Mr. EDMUNDS, Mr. HOAR, 
and Mr. VEST were appointed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. SHERMAN, from the Committee on Finance, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 3111) to permit manufacture and printing of securi- 
ties for foreign governments, and for other purposes, reported adversely 
thereon; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. VANCE, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 3460) to release certain church property 
in the District of Columbia from arrears of taxation, reported it with- 
out amendment. : 

Mr. FAULKNER, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 3309) for the preservation of the pub- 
lic peace and the protection of property within the District of Colum- 
bia, 3 vee it with amendments. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
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and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 1573) granting a pension to Mary Murphy; 

A bill (H. R. —.— for the relief of Asher Post; 

A bill (H. R. 3383) granting a pension to Charles H. Perry; 

A bill (H. R. 3739) granting a pension to Thomas F. Robinson; 
A bill (S. 3680) granting a pension to Peter Zimmerman; and 

A bill (S. 768) granting a eee to Frederick H. Macke. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 3251) granting an inerease of pension to Joseph C. 
Fosnot, reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
761) granting a pension to Fred. Macke, reported adversely thereon; 
and the bill was postponed indefinitely. ` 

Mr. FARWELL, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
reported a bill (S. 3841) to authorize the commissioners to use and oc- 
cupy as a site for a truck-house the space at the intersection of Four- 
teenth = C streets and Ohio avenue, northwest; which was read twice 

its title. 

Mr. INGALLS, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 2476) to prevent cruelty to children in 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, reported if with 
amendments, 

Mr. STEWART, from the Committee on Mines and Mining, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 165) to amend chapter 6 of Title XXXII of the 
Revised Statues, relating to mineral lands and mining resources, reported 
it with amendments. 

Mr. MOODY, from the Select Committee on Indian Depredations, 
submitted a report to accompany the bill (S. 3833) to provide for the 
adjudication and payment of claims arising from Indian depredations, 
heretofore reported by him. 

Mr. BLODGETT, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 6415) to reissue the pension certificate of Nannie 
W. Metcalfe and allow her a pension as a surgeon’s widow, reported it 
with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the follow- 
ing bills, reported them without amendment, and submitted reports 

ereon: 

A bill (H. R. 3056) for the relief of Theodore J. Shandal; 

A bill (H. R. 2173) for the relief of Mrs, Olive Padgett; 


H. R. 5885) granting a pension to Daniel Sober; 

H. R. 5619) granting a pension to Maria Solles; ~ 

H. R. 4763) granting a pension to Annie E. Lambing; 

H. R. 1832) granting a pension to Mary Aun Schirye; and 
H. R. 4765) granting a pension to Martha Mellwain. 

Mr. VEST, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 3751) to grant to the Mobile and Dauphin Island Railroad 
and Harbor Company a right to trestle across the shoal water between 
Cedar Point and Dauphin Island, reported it with amendments, 


Sr. JOHN’S RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 


Mr. FRYE. From the Committee on Commerce I report favorably 
the joint resolution (S. R. 56) providing for an immediate survey and 
estimate for the improvement of the St. John’s River, Florida. 

Mr. CALL. I ask unanimous consent that the little joint resolution 
just reported from the Committee on Commerce for a survey of the St. 
John’s River, near Palatka, may be taken up for consideration and 

I will state in just one word that there are large quantities 
of phosphate, I am informed, awaiting transportation in that region of 
country, and that a few days’, perhaps not more than one day’s, survey 
will be able to determine what will be necessary to improve the river 
at that immediate point so that vessels of deep dranght may approach 
the city of Palatka, the terminus of the railroad. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution; which was read, as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That the Secre! of War be, and he is hereby, directed to have 
a survey made of the St. John’s River, Florida, from Jacksonville to Sanford, 
and an estimate of the cost of deepening the channel, so as tosecure navigation 
for ocean steamers, and to report separately the cost of opening the channel of 
the river in the vicinity of Orange Mills; also, the cost of removing any other 
obstructions between Jacksonville and Palatka, so that ocean steamers can go 
from the mouth of the river to Palatka, Fla. - 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


I introduce a bill by request, which was pre- 
pared by a private citizen who is perfectly familiar with the subject, 

The bill (S. 3842) to reduce the amount of United States bonds to 
be required of national banks and to restore to the channels of trade 
the excessive accumulations of lawful money in the Treasury was read 
twice by its title, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the 
Committee on Finance. é 

Mr. FARWELL introduced a bill (S. 3843) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a port of delivery at Rock Island, III.; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


Mr, SHERMAN. 
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Mr. TELLER introduced a bill (S. 3844) for the relief of William P. 


Wood for services rendered the Treasury Department; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. DAVIS introduced a bill (S. 3845) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to George C. Smith; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Commi on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3846) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Sadler; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 

rs, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

. INGALLS introduced a bill (S. 3847) for the relief of John Young, 
of Humboldt, Kans.; which was read twice by its title, and reſe 
to the Committee on Claims. ‘ 

Mr. BUTLER introduced a bill (S. 3848) requiring street-railroad 
corporations of the District of Columbia to make annual reports of 
earnings, ete.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HARRIS (by request) introduced a bill (S. 3849) providing for 
the assessment and collection of water rents and water-main taxes in 
the District of Columbia; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HOAR introduced a bill (S. 3850) for the relief of Sylvander 

Jefferds; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. COKE introduced a bill (S. 3851) to authorize the Texas-Mexi- 
can Electric Light and Power Company to erect wires across the Rio 
Grande River at Eagle Pass, Tex.; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3852) to authorize the Eagle Pass Water 
Supply Company and the Compafiia Proveedora de Aguas de Ciudad 
Porfirio Diaz to connect their water-works communications across the 
Rio Grande River at Eagle Pass, Tex.; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

-He also introduced a bill (S. 3853) to create a port of entry at Eagle 
Tex., in lieu of Indianola, Tex.; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3854) for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Laredo, Tex.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3855) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States to refund certain duties paid by James 
J. Haynes; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, introduced a bill (S. 3856) for the relief of 
Jacob W. Parker; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. COKE introduced a bill (S. 3857) to authorize the construction 
of a bridge across the Rio Grande del Norte at Brownsville, Tex. ; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

AMENDMENT TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


Mr. DIXON. At the request of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Hiearns], who is unavoidably absent, and in his behalf, I submit an 
amendment intended to be proposed by him to House bill 9486, the 
river and harbor bill, and move that it be printed and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION OF ARID LANDS. 


Mr. STEWART. I offer the following resolution and ask for its 
present consideration: 

Resolved, That the Sel I tion a 
TARAS Ba SODADA ccc 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the resolution? 

Mr. SHERMAN. What is the object of it? Does that make it a 

ent committee? 

Mr. STEWART. Until the subject is of. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It makesita permanent committee until 
otherwise ordered by the Senate. 

Mr. INGALLS. There is no necessity for the passage of the resolu- 
aon: The committee continues until discontinued by order of the 

te, 

Mr. HARRIS. Let the resolution go over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The resolution will go over, objection be- 
ing made toits consideration, 


CATLENA LYMAN, 


Mr. DAVIS. Task the Chair to lay before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives on the bill (H. R. 5206) granting a pen- 
sion to Catlena Lyman. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate the ac- 
tion of the House of Representatives non-concurring in the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill and requesting a conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses. 

Mr. DAVIS. I move that the Senate insist on its amendments and 
agree to the conference requested by the House of Representatives, 


The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent,the Vice-President was authorized to N 
the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. SAWYER, Mr. PAD- 
Dock, and Mr. TuRPIE were appointed. 


MARY MURPHY. 


Mr. SAWYER. I move that the House of Representatives be re- 
quested to return to the Senate the bill (S. 1047) granting a pension to 
Mary Murphy. > 

The motion was agreed to. 

DEATH OF HON. W. D. KELLEY. 

Mr. CAMERON. Some days since I gave notice that I should call 
up the resolutions in reference to the death of Judge Kelley to-day, 
Several Senators have requested that that matter be postponed; there- 
fore I withdraw my previous notice and give notice now that I shall 
call up the resolutions on Tuesday next at 4 o’clock, 


TREASURY NOTES AND SILVER BULLION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? If 
not, that order is closed, and the Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business coming over from yesterday. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2350) authorizing the issue of Treasury notes on de- 
posits of silver bullion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The pending question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Kansas Tate Pius] to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I now propose to withdraw the amendment that 
I submitted the other day and offer it in another form. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Which amendment is it that the Senator with- 
draws? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Theamendment I offered the other day in regard 
to covering into the Treasury the fund now held for the redemption of 
bank notes. I have the same proposition in a better form prepared b 
the Treasury Department, which meets the technicalities of their calf 
ness, It accomplishes the same purpose exactly. 

Mr. INGAL Why not ask unanimous consent, then, that the pres- 
ent may be substituted for the amendment hitherto offered? That will 
relieve the embarrassment that would follow from the action taken by 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] in moving to amend the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection to that course. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kansas is still pending, and would be pend- 
ing to this same proposition. 

Mr. INGALLS. No; if the first amendment is withdrawn of course 
the amendment to the amendment falls. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That I do not care to do. 

Mr. INGALLS. I suggest therefore that the Senator from Ohio ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment now submitted, which will 
be read, may be substituted for the amendment originally offered by 
him. $ 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iwill adopt the suggestion of the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. INGALLS]. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Do Iunderstand that the Senator is now referring 
to an amendment that was offered on May 15, to add a new section 
beginning That upon the passage of this act the balances standing 
with the Treasurer of the United States to the respective credits of 
national banks for deposits,’’ ete? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I do not understand that the Senator from Kansas 
has offered any amendment to that. ~ 

Mr, SHERMAN. He has offered an amendment as an addition 


to it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Not this particular one. Ithought it was to the 
former amendment of the Senator from Ohio that the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] offered an amendment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Theamendment I propose now isto take the place 
of the amendment I offered before, because it contains the same prop- 
osition in a somewhat more technical form. 

Mr.COCKRELL, Lunderstand; but then the Senator has two amend- 
ments pending, unless he has withdrawn the firs@ne. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have only one. That is the one I wish towith- 
draw and substitute this one. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I call for the reading of the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Ohio some time ago, which is on the desk unless 
it has been acted on. It is the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Ohio to which an amendment was offered by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. Iam not mistaken, I know. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is only the one amendment. I gave notice 
that I would offer it in a modified form, and that probably has con- 
fused the Senator from Missouri. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the previous 
amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio is withdrawn, and the 
amendment now sent to the desk is offered as a substitute for it. 

Yes, I ask unanimous consent that it be substi- 
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tuted in place of the one I did offer. The Senator from Missouri is no 
doubt confused by the fact that I said I would offer this amendment, 
and I had it printed so that it might be read by every one. It is on 
the table of every Senator, but it had better be read from the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment now offered by the Sena- 
tor from Ohio will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add as a new section the fol- 
lowing: 

Sec. 6, That upon the passage of this act the balances standing with the Treas- 
urer of the United States to the respective credits of national banks for deposits 
made to redeem the circulating notes of such banks, and all deposits thereafter 
received for like purpose, shall be covered into the Treasury.as a miscellaneous 
receipt, and the 9 — of the United States shall redeem from the general 

h in the Treasury the circulating notes of ssid banks which may come into 
ion subject to redemption; and upon the certificate of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency that such notes have been received by him and that they 
have been destroyed and that no new notes will be issued in their place, reim- 
bursement of their amount shall be made to the Treasurer, under such regu- 
lations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, from an appropriation 
hereby created, to be Known as National bank-notes: Redemption account,” 
but the provisions of this act shall not apply to the deposits received under sec- 
tion 3 of the act of June 20, 1874, requiring every national bank to keep, in law- 
ful money, with the Treasurer of the United States a sum equal to 5 per cent, of 
its circulation, to be held and used for the redemption of its circulating notes; 
and the balance remaining of the deposits so covered shall, at the lose of each 
month, be reported on the monthly public debt statement as debt of the United 
States bearing no interest. 

Mr. INGALLS. I suppose that the amendment previously offered 
by my colleague [Mr. PLUMB] will be considered as an amendment to 
the proposition just read. p 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so considered. 

Mr. INGALLS. Let the amendment to the amendment be now read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Itis proposed to add to the amendment just 


And hereafter no funda available for the payment of the public debt, includ- 
ing such as are kept for the redemption of ury notes, shall be retained in 
the Treasury in excess of $110,000,000. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Kansas Fur. PLUME] to the amend- 
ment now offered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment previously offered by him. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr, President, I stated the other day all that 
need be said in regard to the pending amendment of the Senator from 
Kansas, but as many Senators are here now who were not here then, 
as the Senate was very thin at that time, I will state again that the 
amendment to the amendment would practically so embarrass the 
Treasury that it could not carry on the ordinary operations of the Gov- 
ernment. It proposes to leave $100,000, 000 of gold coin stand as the fund 
for the redemption of United States notes. It provides then that the 
balance on hand in the Treasury shall never exceed in the aggregate 
$110,000, 000. 

It is demonstrable that the Government could not be conducted at 
all in such a manner. Indeed, the balance in the hands of the disburs- 
ing officers is often three or four times the amount of $10,000,000, and 
necessarily so. Then, in the payment of pensions, which are paid 
quarterly at a fixed time, amounting now to $100,000,000 a year, and 
probably before the end of this Congress a good deal more, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury must necessarily accumulate money, and have at 
least $25,000,000 on hand on the Ist of March, the Ist of June, the 
Ist of September, and the 1st of December to pay the pensions. This 
money is placed at the control of the pension agents, This amend- 
ment would defeat that. 

Then, besides that, there is the payment of the Army and the pay- 
ment of the Navy. These funds are necessarily scattered all over the 
United States. Then there is the payment of the foreign service, espe- 
cially the diplomatic and consular service, The money must be col- 
lected in England or wherever is the center of exchange on the conti- 
nent to pay these expenses, So I might go through all the different 
expenditures of the Government, and show that it would be utterly im- 

ticable to provide for them under the amendment of the Senator 
m Kansas, ; 

That the Secretary of the Treasury ought to pay out all the moneys 
that he can and keep just as small a balance in the Treasury as possi- 
ble, no one denies; but to limit it to $110.000,000 or to any particular 
sum is practically a restraint on the Government, and would prevent 
it from paying its obligations as they become due. Take, for instance, 
the interest on the public debt. The body of it is represented now by 
4 per cent. bonds, all except that represented by 4 cent. bonds. 
That is paid quarterly, and in the payment of that interest one full 
quarter must be accumulated, so that at times it becomes necessary to 
have $40,000,000 on hand, and at other times $10,000,000 or $15,000,000 
would do. It is utterly impossible to tie the hands of the officers in 
such disbursements. 

We pay out and receive $400,000,000 a year, and $10,000,000 is only 
the receipts of one week, and we now have more than that on hand to 
meet the disbursements of the Government. Sometimes they are very 
large and sometimes very small. It is the business of the Treasury of 
the United States to see that money is on hand to pay what is called 
for, sometimes more and sometimes less. 

I do not know the object of the Senator from Kansas. I suppose it 


is simply a kind of general direction to the Secretary to not keep un- 
necessary balances on hand. That every Secretary will try to do. 
You can not restrain him or limit him to $10,000,000 or any other 
sum. If there was a general declaration here that in the sentiment of 
Congress no larger balance should be kept on hand than is absolutely 
necessary to meet the incoming liabilities, I should have no objection 
to that general ition; but that is the law now, and we ought to 
apply the excess of the sum over the amount necessary to meet the cur- 
rent expenses of the Government to the payment of the public debt, 
and every Secretary of the Treasury will, asa matter of course, do so. 

A good deal of complaint was made about the Secretaries under the 
last Administration, that they kept too much money on hand, and they 
were subject to that complaint. Perhaps the present Secretary keeps 
too much money on hand, but who can judge? He has the responsi- 
bility and he must judge and you must frust him to a certain extent, 
and certainly you must not cripple him so as to prevent him from pay- 
ing the debts and obligations of the Government as they come in. 

I do not think it wise to adopt such a proposition as this. It has no 
relation to the subject-matter of the very fund to which mainly it re- 
lates. By it we cover into the Treasury $60,000,000, which must have 
behind ita reserve of not less than 10 to 20 per cent. to pay the outstand- 
ing bank notes when they come in for redemption, and it would be 
necessary for the Treasury to have for this fund alone at least six to ten 
millions of dollars, because these bank notes are coming in in the 
ordinary course of business and must be redeemed. Practically they 
are now United States notes assumed by the Government of the United 
States. 

The Government haying been paid for these notes by the national 
banks, the Government assumes the payment of these sixty millions 
of obligations; and while it may not be necessary to the whole 
sixty millions on hand, my proposition would cover the fund into the 
Treasury and make it subject to the payment of debts or any other 
lawful purpose; or appropriations by Congress. Even to maintain this 
fund and be prepared to redeem these notes as they come in, we must 
retain in the T say from six to twelve millions of dollars, not 
less than 20 per cent. No bank would be allowed to exist or conduct 
business under any law of any State or of the United States that did 
not have a reserve of at least from 10 to 20 per cent. to meet its current 
liabilities to depositors and the like. 

I hope, therefore, the Senate will not agree to this amendment of 
the Senator from Kansas, as it will practically destroy all the virtues 
of this bill, and because it would cripple the operations of the Treasury 
and prevent it from buying bullion, although that is provided for by the 
issue of Treasury notes, but it would prevent them from buying the 
silver bullion under the old law according to which the bullion is 
bought by money in the Treasury. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to ask the Senator from Ohio 
whether his amendment will operate upon any except the fund for 
redemption of the notes of national banks failed, in liquidation, and 
reducing circnlation,’’ as given in the ‘‘statement of the assets and lia- 
bilities of the Treasury of the United States.“ 

Mr. SHERMAN. The last clause excepts from the operation of that 
section the fand belonging to national banks for the redemption of their 
notes, the 5 per cept. fund. This fund is the fund that has been so 
much talked of—United States notes deposited for the redemption of 
outstanding bank notes, : 

Mr. COCKRELL. This would not affect the“ reserve for redemption 
of United States notes, acts of 1875 and 1882, 8100, 000,000?“ 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not at all. Ret 

Mr. COCKRELL. Nor would it affect the 5 per cent. fund for re- 
demption of national-bank notes?“ 

Mr. SHERMAN, That is expressly provided for in the end of the 
new amendment. s 

Mr. COCKRELL. Then itwould not affect these items in the state- 
ment of the Treasurer under the heads of ‘‘ publie debt and interests,” 
interest due and unpaid 51, 744, 600. 30, ‘‘accrned interest $3,006,- 
100. 43, ‘‘ matured debt $1,826,045.26,’’ interest on matured debt 
$149,702.75,’ and so on. It would not include any of these items? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, because they are paid out of the Treasury as 
they come in. They are paid out of the general fund in the Treasury. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is no fand kept to respond to this. 

Mr.SHERMAN. No. The Senator will find in the debt statement 
these items now under consideration amounting to $60,000,000. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I understand that it was, on the 30th day of April, 
$60,040,957. 25. 

Mr.SHERMAN. That is the only one. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Here are a number of other items, matured 
debt,” interest on matured debt,” debt bearing no interest, proba- 
bly that will never be presented. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is already in the Treasury, and money in 
the Treasury is called upon whenever obligations are presented, and 
the money is used to pay them. 

Mr. COCKRELL, But your amendment does not affect these assets, 
I believe, as they are called, minor gold and fractions of silver coin. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not at all. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is the Senate ready for the question? 
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Mr. PLUMB. Will the Presiding Officer have the amendment re- 
ported again? 

Mr. GIBSON. Lask that the amendment be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator from Kau- 
sas [Mr. PLUMB] to the amendment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN] will be read. 

The Secretary read the amendment to the amendment as follows: 

And hereafter no funds available for the payment of the public debt, inelud- 
ing such as are kept for the redemption of ury notes, shall be retained in 
the Treasury in excess of $110,000,000. 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President, the question as to what relation the 
Treasury Department shall occupy towards the volume of currency is 
a very important one in view of the fact that we are making large col- 
lections, far in excess of the current needs of the Government, and by 
reason of the fact that various funds are kept in the Treasury in ap- 
parent pursuance of law which results in diminishing the volume of 
currency actually in circulation. 

During the period of the war and the period which followed re- 
sumption the ury had a certain, perhaps vital, relation to the 
finances of the country, a relation which was discharged conscientiously, 
although I have not always thought advisedly, but which ought to cease. 
It is offensive to the relations which in my judgment should be main- 
tained between the executive authority of the Government and the 
people and the law-making power that the Treasury Department 
should have anything whatever to do with the volume of the currency; 
and yet the theory, the idea which grew out of the exigencies of the 
war and of the period succeeding the war and the period of resump- 
tion has been kept up until the present time. 

If the Treasury should perform, as I think it ought to perform, an 
involuntary office in regard to this matter of currency supply, if that 
was the theory which pervaded that Department and was the governing 

rinciple of the Secretary of the Treasury, whoever he might be, legis- 
tion would not be necessary. But as things stand now the Secretary 
of the Treasury thinks that he isin some way the keystone, the linch- 

n of the financial interests of this country, that he has got to take 

nto account the barometrical condition of things in New York. I wish 

he would take into account what is the condition in other places be- 

sides New York. New York is the one place that is always within the 

purer of the Secretary of the Treasury, and which, as I think, limits 
is horizon. 

I want, so far as I am concerned and in the disc of my responsi- 

bility, to take the Treasury Department entirely out of all this scheme 
of national finances. I want to prescribe what funds the Secretary of 
the Treasury may keep in the Treasury, and I want to so prescribe it 
that, whenever a dollar comes in that is not necessary for the current 
expenses of the Government, he shall pay that dollar ont and put it 
into the channels of commerce and trade. 
The Senator from Massachusetts who sits in front of me [Mr. DAWES] 
asks how can he pay itout? That might be a question if there were 
no debt outstanding, but so long as there is a debt there is an ever- 
present safety-valve which the Secretary ought to EN in motion in or- 
der that the currency supply once having been established it shall con- 
stantly be maintained; and any reduction by the Secretary upon any 
pretense whatever that does not involve the solvency of the Govern- 
ment itself, whereby in obedience to it he keeps in the Treasury money 
which before that time was in circulation Among the people, is an eco- 
nomiccrime. 

Iadmit, Mr. President, the strength of inherited ideas; we all yield 
to them, and the Treasury to-day is running upon the inheritance of 
the past, and wrongly, in my judgment. 

I Dad occasion to say some days ago, in presenting a measure on this 
same subject and embracing the idea of the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio to which I have an amendment pending, that the Secretary 
of the Treasury had contracted the currency during the month of Feb- 
ruary. I stated that upon the authority then at hand of an article 

ublished in the New York Tribune. That article was published on 
. April 5, 1890, an editorial, and it says: 

In the month of Febr „ having e: ded the currency very freely duri 
the winter, when e was — — +S had) 2 * 

In the winter time when the least business was being done, when 
there was the least necessity according to the volume of business of 
having an expansion— 

And being obliged to take back part of the money put out in order to be pre- 
pared for Jater emergencies— 

Somebody was going to make a run on the Treasury 
the Secretary diminished the actual circulation outside the Treasury by $10,- 
276,963. In the month of March, because disturbance was fearéd at the principal 
money markets, he deemed it wise to purchase bonds more freely, ADA. by that 
means and larger pensions payments he expanded the active circulation outside 
the Treasury by $11,389,661. In each case he exercised the discretionary power 
already conferred upon him by the laws, and a power thatis of n ty in- 
frosted to the financial officer of the Government. 

That was said in commendation of the Secretary. He had made it 
re February in order to make it hot during the month of 


It having been stated to me on apparently good authority that the 
Secretary of the Treasury had not thus contracted and expanded the 


currency, I telegraphed him to know what the facts were and called 
his attention to this article; to which I received the following reply. 
I asked him specifically whether he had contracted the curren : 
February as stated and on the basis of this article in the New York 
Tribune, and this is his reply: ` 

The o ons of this ent have not been conducted with a view to 


controlling the finances of country, but in pursuance of a fixed policy to 
possible disturbance of the natural current of events. 6 


bonds were so freely made that on January 20 the available balance of public 
funds had been reduced to less than $20,000,000, and this entire amount, as welk 
= oe sums amounting to about $13,600,000, was on deposit in national 

From this it will be seen that the entire surplus and $18,000,000 in addition 
were in circulation. In view of this fact and of disbursements to be made, 
it was not deemed prudent to draw further upon the reserve in the ry, 
and therefore the purchases of 4 per cent. bonds were temporarily suspended 
and Government pu: for a time confined to 4} per cent. bonds. On the 
6th of March, when purchases of 4 per cent. bonds were resumed, the available 
surplus had reached about $29,000,000, the whole of which was on deposit in 
national banks. The amount now on deposit in national banks is about $3,000,- 
000 more than the entire available surplus, 

Mr. BUTLER. What is the date of that? 

Mr. PLUMB. That is of the date of April 16, 1890. 

Now, Mr. President, two things come to mind in connection with 
that dispatch: first, that it depletes the Treasury less to pay out a given 
sum for 4} per cent. bonds than to pay it out for 4 per cent. bonds. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What was the supposed advantage of that? 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator will have to answer that question him- 
self. I can not conceive of any difference whether you pay out a dollar 
for the purchase of a 4 per cent. bond or for a 4} per cent. bond; but 
in the exercise of extreme caution, for fear the Treasury was in some 
way to be bankrupted, which only then had $246,000,000 in its vaul 
the Government quit buying 4 per cent. bonds and went to buying 4 
per cent. bonds. 

The next comment is this: That the Treasury, which could stand a 
constipation of $10,000,000 in February, was in so flush a state in March 
that inflation became possible and desirable. 

Mr. President, I have here the statements of the Treasury for the 


months of February and March, and I find that the balances in the 


Treasury on the 28th day of February were $255,459,589.45. I find 
that the balances on the last day of January were $246,581,225.41. 
In other words, the had accumulated between the last day of 
January and the last day of February over $10,000,000 more money 
than it had on hand the last day of January, and to that extent had 
contracted the currency actually in circulation among the ple to 
thatamount. This is the precisestatement contained in the New York 
Tribune, Now, if the Treasury was safe upon the last day of January 
with the small sum of $246,000,000 on hand, I think it would have 
been equally safe upon the last day of February with the same amount, 

Mr. MORRILL. Will not the Senator from Kansas bear this in 
mind: That the Secretary of the Treasury buys these bonds when they 
are brought to him at a reasonable price, but whenever there is a eom- 
bination made to put up the price beyond what is the fair market 
price, of course he does not buy them? 

Mr. PLUMB. That would have been avery explanation if the 
Secretary had offered it; but he did not. He said that there was dan- 
ger ahead, that there were emergencies, ete., which he had to provide 
for. He did not say anything about combinations on the part of the 
holders of the bonds, 

Mr. MORRILL. Iknow the fact to beso, because I have talked with 
him upon the subject. 

Mr. PLUMB. Of course if the Senator says so, it is so, but the Sec- 
retary has not said so. On the last day of March I find that the bal- 
ance was reduced to $246,443,162.03. How could the Treasury have 
been in this perilous condition between the last day of January and the 
last day of February if there was no such in March? 

Mr. President, the Treasury has been for so long the custodian of 
enormous sums of money that a few millions more or less count for lit- 
tle there though of great moment outside. The Department has had 
so much pride in the great accumulation thatit has resented any dim- 
inution of it, never advised legislation which would deplete it. And 
there has always been an actual or assumed fear that people were lying 
in wait, hoping and intending in some mysterious way to break the 
Treasury by draining out its hoards of gold. 

I will never believe, until I believe in the cont of the millennium, 
that any Secretary of the Treasury, be he Republican or be he Demo- 
crat, will do anght except to keep in the Treasury amy single frac- 
tion of a cent which comes in so long as there is possible excuse for 
it, and I want, so far as I can by my vote and influence, to disasso- 
ciate the Treasury from the current business of the country. 

I want to see the Treasury perform a purely automatic and involun- 
tary office in the matter of currency supply, paying out what comes in 
in the shape of revenues as fast as received in order that the business of 
the country shall not suffer by contraction. 

I do not want the Secretary of the Treasury 3 or according to 
current belief, to be the instrument of speculation in Wall street o 
elsewhere. I do not want circulars and bulletins from brokerage an 
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exchange offices in New York to be indulging in speculations as to what 
course the Secretary of the Treasury is going to pursue and using such 
for the purpose of raising or depressing the market; and Ido not want 
men on the streets in New York and elsewhere to be, or have the op- 
portunity to be, peddling what they conceive to be Treasury points,“ 
claimed to be obtained from persons near the throne, in regard to what 
the Secretary is going to do. Money locked up in the Treasury is of 
no more use to the people than if it were in the bottom of the sea. It 
is not the accident of the situation upon which wise men build. It is 
the general average, the thoroughly known and established conditions, 
and if I were in a business depending upon the question of currency 
supply, with a Secretary who might contract ten millions or morethis 
month and put ont ten millions more the next, I should adapt that 
business to the less volume rather than the greater. 

Present conditions are as they have existed under all the Secretaries 
who have the Treasury Department since the war; and it is 
no reflection upon them to say this, for it is the inevitable result of the 
deposit of enormous power, coupled with the conditions and theories 
which have attended Treasury management ever since the war debt 
was created. 

So, Mr. President, whatever the sum may be which in the judg- 
ment of the Congress is the proper limit to the retention of fandsin the 
Treasury we should fix by law; and merely covering money into the 
Treasury, taking it from thenational-bank fund, or from the 5 percent. 
aye prea fund, or from any other source, only increases the discre- 
tion of the Secretary, and only holds the sword of Damocles more con- 
stantly and awfully suspended over all the business interests of the 
country. If he can control but $50,000,000, that is the proportion of 
the menace, but if he can control $100, 000, 000 the menace is that much 
greater, and all the more necessity when we require the covering of this 
money into the Treasury that we should say exactly what and only 
what shall be done with it. 

This, Mr. President, is not a new subject. It has been a part of the 
financial discussion and history of this country for the last twenty 
years. There has been no time during that period when classes of men 
did not look with apprehension on the probabilities of what the Treas- 
ury might do, and certain other classes of men, unwisely advised, no 
doubt, did not look with hope upon what the Secretary might do, and 
thus the Treasury Department has become, unconsciously perhaps to its 
incumbents, the foot-ball of speculation. 

I think that as a matter of fairness to the present Secretary and to 
those who come, as a matter affecting the highest interests of the Amer- 
ican people, we ought to fix a limit, in order that whatever the result 
may be it can never be imputed to any man who holds that great office 
that he has used this great discretionary power either unwisely or wick- 
edly. It is to be said in favor of the present Secretary of the Treasury 
that he has put in circulation some of the surplus by means of deposits 
in the national banks. Large as this sum is and larger than it ought 
to be, it is still much smaller than the sums used in the same way 
under the Administration of Mr. Cleveland. 

The present Secretary has put out in excess of forty millions of the 
money he found in the Treasury when he came in, and he is entitled 
to credit for that; but it only illustrates in thestrongest possible way the 
necessity of cutting off this discretion whereby one Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may feel warranted in contracting the currency by forty millions, 
while his successor feels equally warranted in inflating the currency 
by that amount. 

It is undoubtedly useful to keep some money in the Treasury for 
the purpose of redeeming Treasury notes. It is of the utmost conse- 

nence that at all times and under all circumstances the Government 
shall have not merely money enough to meet its current obligations, 
but an ample supply beyond even the suggestion that there may be a 
failure to meet a demand when presented. Nobody questions that. 
Let us fix that sum at an amount which we regard as safe, treating 
that as so much abstracted from the volume of the currency, add to it 
an equivalent amount ora Jarger amount, as the case may be, in order 
to meet the current needs of the Government, and thus leave the out- 
side money supply wholly independent of the Treasury. 

Mr. VEST. Before the Senator concludes I want to call his atten- 
tion, as I do not think he heard the argument of the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. SHERMAN ]— 

Mr. PLUMB. I did not. 

Mr. VEST. I am inclined to support this amendment. I am in 
sympathy with the general purposes of the Senator from Kansas to keep 
money in circulation, and not to hoard it in the Treasury; but the Sen- 
ator from Ohio makes the point that $10,000,000 is not enough, that 
there ought not to be a limit of that sort put upon the amount at the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, and he says that 8400, 
000,000 has to be expended yearly for the general expenditures of the 
Government, that pensions alone will require $100,000,000, $25,000,- 
000 each quarter, and, as I understood it, the receipts of the Govern- 
ment are, say, in round nuinbers, $2,000,000 a day. 

Mr. PLUMB. One million and a half. 

Mr. VEST. Well, one million and a half. I have stated it too 
So the question as a business ae peace is, is $10,000,000, or an arbi- 
trary limitation of that sort, cient? 


Mr. PLUMB. I do not think $10,000,000 is the limit that is fixed 
by my amendment, 

Mr. VEST. I should like to hear the Senator on that. 

Mr. PLUMB. The amendment simply says that the total amount 
in the Treasury, including such amount as the may retain 
for the redemption of legal-tender notes, shall not exceed 5110, 000, 000. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is fixed by law. He has no discretion. 

Mr. PLUMB. I do not think it is fixed bylaw. If it is, I wish the 
Senator would find the law. à 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to see the law. 

Mr. PLUMB. I remember the provision which the Senator has in 
mind. It does not require, it is permissive merely. The Secretary of 
the Treasury was permitted to accumulate $100,000,000 in gold for 
the purpose of redeeming the legal-tender notes as presented. I 
from recollection, but I believe that $6,000,000 is the largest amount 
that has ever been presented for redemption in any one year. 

Mr. COCKRELL. TheSenatormust remember that when we passed 
the bill reducing interest to 3 per cent. during the Administration of 
President Hayes the national-bank cirenlation—— 

Mr. PLUMB. I am talking about Treasury notes. I remember 
they tried to get up a panic by the retirement of $17,000,000 of their 
own currency; but I was speaking of the presentation of United States 
notes for redemption at the Treasury. That presentation is merely 
nominal. As the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] says to me, 
it has amounted to $28,000,000 in eleven years in all. 

Ibelieve that $50,000,000 is not only enough for redemption, but 
enough for conservatism. It would not be possible to bring together 
withoutshaking the foundation of the financial structure of the country 
even $25,000,000 of Treasury notes, They are widely scattered; they 
are popular as currency, and it would be impossible to take any great 
sum of them out of business channels. . 

So, Mr. President, saying nothing about that 8100, 000, 000, whether it 
be legally or illegally retained—of course I do not mean to say it is il- 
legal in the Secretary to retain it, because he has a right to retain all 
the money in the Treasury that he deems necessary for the redemption 
of the notes, whether it be $100,000,000 or more—I propose simply 
that there shall not be over $10,000,000 beyond that. 

Mr. President, the revenue of the country comes in with unfailing 
regularity. We know by the most fruitful experience any nation ever 
had that the anticipations of the revenue which we form to-day will 
be exceeded to-morrow. There never has been a failure since our rev- 
enue system was adjusted upon a permanent basis, and if there isa 
million and a half to-day there will be a million and a half to-morrow, 
and if we have got $25,000,000 of demands to meet in the future we 
know the revenues are going to be forthcoming to meet it. Men will 
import, men will drink, men will smoke, and an average has been as- 
certained and reached in this country that we can depend upon as ab- 
solutely as we can depend upon the tides. Therefore, it is not neces- 
sary to provide money to-day for the payments of next month as though 
there would be no revennes meanwhile. 

The Secretary says he is keeping on hand in the national banks a 
certain amount of money, some $38,000,000 I think he states it to be, 
which he counts as in circulation. 

It is necessary to keep some money in the banks—how much I do 
not know—for the purpose of meeting the demands of disbursing officers, 
quartermasters, paymasters, andso on. Why not keepthe reserve fund 
for the redemption of greenback notes there as the basis of the expendi- 
tures made through this instrumentality? If a quartermaster is ex- 
pected to expend $10,000 during a certain month, the Department 
gives him that sum, anda certain other sum added, in order to ‘‘make 
assurance double sure.“ Let the reserve in the national banks for 
this purpose be from this fund of $100,000,000. If it be true, as the 
Secretary assumes, that this money in the national banks is in cireu- 
lation, then put this $100,000,000 in circulation in the same way, or at 
least a reasonable portion of it, so much as may be necessary, whereby the 
disbursing officers may have on hand money enough for contingencies. 

Mr. BUTLER. Can the Senator indicate the amount that has been 
presented annually for the redemption of the greenbacks, and is there 
any law which would prevent the Secretary of the Treasury from ap- 
plying any of the surplus revenues to their redemption in case they 
should come in? 

Mr. PLUMB. I stated that the entire amount of the redemption 
during the eleven years of specie payments had been $28,000,000. The 
precise amount, I believe, is $28,887,368, 

Mr. BUTLER. Is there anything to prevent the Secretary of the 
Treasury applying surplus revenues to that redemption of greenbacks 
in case it should become necessary ? 

Mr. PLUMB. Nothing whatever. And under the law of July 14, 
1870, the Secretary has the autharity to issue and sell a thousand 
millions of dollars of bonds of the United States, payable, principal and 
interest, in coin of the standard of that date, for the purpose of main- 
taining specie resumption. The entire resources of the Government of 
the United States are not only pledged to that redemption, but they 
have been put into concrete shape by law in such a way that there is 
under the hand of the Secretary the greatest financial power that the 
finance minister of any country in the world ever had. 
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If it were merely a question of book-keeping, if the keeping of these 
funds on hand comforts nobody except the , it might be well 
to pile up Pelion upon Ossa, millions upon i and millions 
added of money for the purpose of the spectacle of looking at it. But 


- every dollar of this money that is kept there is so much taken out of 


circulation. It is so many instrumentalities of business withdrawn. 


It is so much of a corroding canker that is eating out the business of | p: 


this country. It is so much interference with the natural play of 
business, with the opportunities of men. It stands in the way of their 
enterprises, and, above all, it is not alone its effect on the volume of 

, but this towering Colossus threatens every business interest 
of the country at every moment of time, and there is found the great- 
est danger and the greatest hamper. 

Mr. REAGAN. Lask if the amendment of the Senator from Kansas 
is open to amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moopy in the chair). As the 

ing amendment is an amendment to an amendment, in the opin- 

n of the Chair it is not open to further amendment. 

Mr. REAGAN. I desire to ask tlie attention of the Senator from 
Karsas for a moment. I inquire whether he would consent to the 
modification of his amendment by striking out the last words of it, one 
hundred and ten million dollars,“ and inserting in lien thereof ‘‘fifty 
million dollars“ and the further words, and the one hundred million 
dollars in gold held in the Treasury for the redemption of legal-tender 
notes shall be available for the payment of any demands on the Treas- 

7 


I will state what the effect of that would be, so that the Senator can 
see whether it will be acceptable to him. 

That would limit the reserve in the Treasury to $50,000,000; it would 
make the 510%, 000, 000 of gold held there for the redemption of legal- 
tender notes liable as a part of the general fund in the Treasury for 
any liabilities of the Treasury, and it would leave a reserve large enough 
to meet the suggestion of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] as a 
fund that should be held by the disbursing officers of the Army and 
the Navy and the Pension Bureau. So, while I agree with the Senator 
from Kansas as to the necessity of taking this surplus money out of 
the Treasury and putting it in use, I agree with the Senator from Ohio 
that a larger reserve than $10,000,000 ought to be held for meeting the 
business of the disbursing officers. 

Upon the suggestion which the Senator makes, and from the sugges- 
tion made the other day by the Senator from Ohio that perhaps $50,- 
000,000 would be sufficient, I have adopted that as the amount of re- 
serve to be held in the Treasury which, with a daily income from 
various sources of the revenue, would, it seems to me, be amply sufi- 
cient to answer all the demands upon the Treasury. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. President. 

Mr. PLUMB. I want to say, in regard to that, that I have no ob- 
jection to the amendment except what I shall express in afew moments 
when I get the floor. 

Mr. HISCOCK. As I understand the Senator from Kansas, his crit- 
icisms of the Secretary of the Treasury are based upon the fact that 
the balance in the Treasury on January 31, 1890, was $216,581, 225. 41, 
and on February 28, 1890, $255,459,589.45; that is, that he allowed 
an increase of the balance in the Treasury of nearly $10,000,000, and on 
March 31 the balance in the Treasury was $246,443, 162, and the month 
after the balance had run down about $9,000,000; and therefore that 
there was no excuse in the Secretary of the Treasury having suspended 
the purchase of bonds and that he had unnecessarily contracted the 
currency about $10,000,000. Can the Senator tell the Senate what dis- 
bursements it was necessary for the Treasury to make between the 
28th day of February and the 31st day of March of this year? 

Mr. PLUMB. I can not, but I have a fair degree of assurance in 
my own mind that it cbuld not have exceeded $246,000, 000. 

Mr. HISCOCK. But the Secretary had not that amount of money. 
I am not now discussing the amount of money that it was necessary 
for the Secretary of the Treasury to keep on hand as a balance. Ias- 
sume that he has a fixed policy; that he has a policy in respect to the 
amount of available funds that he should hold in the Treasury. Ican 
understand that between the last day of January and the last day of 
March there were to be very large disbursements from the Treasury 
Department; that the payments of pensions, which are payable in quar- 
terly installments, and other calls which were necessary to be made 
upon the Treasury Department rendered it necessary for the Secretary 
during that period of time to accumulate money in the to 
meet those payments, so that he might not be brought down below the 
sum that he regarded as a safe balance to be held in the Treasury De- 
partment. It seems therefore that the criticism, if the Senator in- 
tended to criticise him, that the Secretary of the Treasury manipulates 


this surplus —— 
Mr. PLUMB. I think the Senator’s word is correct. He need not 
modify or qualify it. 


. HISCOCK. If the criticism is that this surplus was manipu- 
lated in the interest of outsiders or on account of any motives which 
are not entertained at least by the Senator from Kansas, then before 
his is fully sustained he ought to impart to the Senate or the 
Senate should be informed of the disbursements that were to be made 


* 


within that period of time and to make which it was necessary for the 
Secretary of the Treasury to accumulate funds. 

Now, as I say, I am not discussing the question of how muck bal- 
ance the Treasury should hold. That is not my point. I am now dis- 
cussing the question of whether the Secretary has attempted in any way 
to contract the currency beyond holding what he esteemed to be the 
roper balance to be held in the Treasury Department. 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President, I will putagainst the suggestion con- 
tained in the remarks of the Senator from Ohio the statement which I 
have read, and which ought to be good Administration authority, which 
has not been denied; it is the statement of the Secretary The 
article in the Tribune from which I quoted says: 

In th th of Feb: havi 
AA TT ER ETE SN E E 

Mr. HISCOCK. Is the Senator replying to me? He said the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. PLUMB. I should have said “the Senator from New York.” 
I beg the Senator’s pardon for making that confusion— 
and being obliged to take back part of the money put out in order to be pre- 
pared for later emergencies, the Secretary diminished the actual circulation out- 
side the Treasury by $10,276,963. In the month of March, because disturbance 
was grein i the principal money markets, he deemed it wise to purchase bonds 
more freely— 

Not because there was any great disturbance in the Treasury, but 
because there was a disturbance in the money market— * 

d that d} si ts h dı 
ulation outside the Treasury by SILS50,00L, In each cave he exercised the diss 
cretionary power already conferred upon him by the laws, and a power that is 
of necessity intrusted to the financial officer of government. 

Then the Secretary himself says: 

In pursuance of this policy and with a view to keep the money in circulation 
to the fullest extent practicable, purchases of bonds were so freely made that 
on January 20 the available balance of public funds has been uced to less 
than $20,000,000, and this entire amount, as well as further sums amounting to 
about $18,000,000 was on deposit in national banks. 

From this it will be seen that the entire surplus and $18,000,000 in addition 
were incireulation, In view of this fact andof large disbursements to be made, 
it was not deemed prudent to draw further upon the reserve in the Treasury. 
and therefore the purchase of 4 per cent. bonds was temporarily suspended an: 
Government fiorehanse for a time confined to 4} per cent bonds. 

Now, let the Senate bear in mind that during this period when the 
expenditures were to be the greatest the Treasury balance was accumu- 
lating the most, and that at no time did the Secretary have in the 
vaults of the Treasury less than $246,000,000 to meet every possible 
current obligation outstanding. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I understand 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator will bear in mind that quarterly pay- 
ments did not occur in the month of February, and not until the lat- 
ter part of March. 

Mr. HISCOCK. It is not my purpose to verify what is stated in the 
article in the New York Tribune. I have not the slightest doubt that 
the author of that article, witnessing the operations of the T. 
Department, reasoned out the cause for himself; but I have no idea 
that he was in communication with the Secretary of the Treasury on 
that question. The Secretary of the Treasury himself says that the 
reason why he ceased the purchase of bonds was because large expendi- 
tures of money were anticipated or were soon to be made. That is 
what he says in the letter or telegram the Senator from Kansas has 


read. 

Mr. PLUMB. This dispatch was in response to my inquiry as to 
whether the statements contained in this article in the New York Tri- 
bune were true or untrue. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Iam asking what he states in his letter or dis- 
pateh. I am not inguiring to whom he was replying or where the 
Senator received the communication. I understand the Secretary to 
state that he found it necessary to cease the purchase of bonds because 


large payments were soon to be made by the Treasury Department. 
Mr. PLUMB. He ceased purchasing 4 cent. bonds and bought 
4} per cent. bonds, only a certain class of bonds. 


Mr. HISCOCK. Is it not the fact, and does not the Senator know, 
that in the month of March there are very large payments of necessity 
to be made from the Treasury Department? 

Mr. PLUMB. The end of March is the end of a quarter for pensions 
and other purposes. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The end of March is the wind up ofa quarter. Now, 
then, does not the Senator’s charge against the Secretary of the Treasury 
fall unsupported and unsustained? I am not now discussing the ques- 
tion of the amount which it is necessary for him to hold in the Treasury. 
That is another question. But, conceding that he was right in respect 
to the amount that he deemed it necessary to hold in the Treasury, 
does not the Senator’s charge against the Secretary fall unless he estab- 
lishes that there were not in the last of March large payments to be 
made from the Treasury and that it was not necessary for him to accumu- 
late money there to meet those payments? 5 

Mr. PLUMB. Upon the hypothesis that the Secretary believed it 
was necessary to keep in the Treasury 8246, 000, 000 as a minimum bal- 
ance? r 

Mr. HISCOCK. AsI said, I was not ing the question of how 
much money he should keepthere, Thatisnotmy point, Ofcourse, his 
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policy, whatever it is, in respect to keeping money there is well known 
and the amount of the balance which he deems to hold in 
the Treasury is well understood. That may be defended or it may be 
criticised. 

It is suggested, and I hope I may be pardoned for referring to it, re- 
peating what was said in a low tone of voice by the Senator from Ohio, 
that the amount he has to keep is fixed by law, except $35,000,000. 
The law imposes it upon him as a duty to keep up to the amount which 
he holds in the Treasury within $35,000,000. Ihave no doubt the 
Senator from Ohio will explain it when I have yielded the floor. If 
that is true, I say that itis incumbent upon him, under the provisions 
of the law, to keep this money there within $35,000,000; and for the 

of obeying the law and carrying it out, between the last day of 

Reo and the 31st day of March he ceased the purchase of 4 per 

cent. bonds so that he might accumulate money to meet the anticipated 
ments. 

1 ask what becomes of the charge of manipulating the funds in the 
Treasury, or the charge, as against the present Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, as against all other Secretaries of the Treasury, that they are in 
some way imbued with the spirit not to pay out all the money in the 
Treasury, but to systematically contract the currency? 

Mr. PLUMB. I wish to answer that question. I want to say in 
the first place that the term ‘‘manipulation’’ was used by the Senator 
from New York. Iam not going to deny its aptness, but I did not 
use it. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I had the impression when I used it the last time 
that previously having employed that word, the Senator had made 
some reply to me, so that I need not withdraw it, or need not change 
it, or that it was not strong enough, or something of that kind. 

Mr. PLUMB. I do not charge the Secretary of the Treasury and 
never have charged him with any improper motive in doing what Qe 
has done, I simply say it illustrates in my judgment the unwisdom 

and the wickedness of leaving this question of the volume of money 
outstanding to the discretion of the Secretary; I call his attention to 
it; I merely impeach his judgment. 

The Senator from Ohio and the Senator from New York concur in 
saying that $35,000,000 of this money is all that he is not required to 
hold bylaw. According to thatstatement he had $35,000,000, then, out 
of which to pay current obligations during the month of March. How 
does he justify himself (except upon the theory that the currency is to 
be under the control of the Secretary’s office in Washington, that he is 
to determine the amount the people want) in reducing the currency 
when that reduction was notabsolutely necessary, as I claim it was not? 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, when I stated that the Secretary of 
the Treasury had based his purchases of bonds upon the general price 
in the market, I did not mean to be understood that I had conferred 
with him in relation to the matter referred to by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. But froma general conversation I know that 
when he found that there was a combination putting the price of bonds 
up he declined to purchase, and when they were offered at reasonable 
terms then he purchased. 

Mr. President, I do not suppose the Senate desire to embarrass the 
Treasury or to fix it so that we shall be bankrupt, but the conditions 
proposed by the Senator from Kansas would make it impossible for any 
Secretary, if he had the ability even of Hamilton or of Salmon P. Chase, 
to administer the duties of the office successfully. When we had but 
an income of $50,000,000 or $60,000,000 years ago and had no legal - 
tender notes out and scarcely any public debt and no large pension- 
roll to be paid, the Treasury could not get along without $10,000,000 
on hand for a reserve at any time. That was the lowest amount when 
our revenues were only from $50,000,000 to $60,000,000 a year. Now 
it stands to reason, with all these new complications, when our reye- 
nue amounts to nearly $400,000,000 per annum, that we require many 
times more than $10,000,000 as a working balance. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. President, I always have a kind of sympathy, 
which is perhaps natural, when a Secretary of the Treasury is arraigned 
where he has not an opportunity to defend himself. 

Ido not know anything about the particular circumstances of the 
transaction of last February. I have beard what was read from the 
New York Tribune, ete., and I have no doubt the explanation will be 
ample. I do not think it necessary for me to explain it. 

But the Senator from Kansas has adopted a popular mode of argu- 
ment here which has deceived and misled a great many good people, 
and I think it is better now that that should be answered if possible, 
and I think it is clearly possible. 

When the Senator talks about the Government of the United States 
having on hand 8248, 168.151 subject to its command and disposal and 
wonders why the Secretary of the Treasury does not pay $200,000,000 
of debt out of this, of course it has its effect upon a plain man in the 
country. It has often been put to me, Here is your statement show- 
ing so much money on hand in the Treasury, and why is not that paid 
out in the redemption of the public debt and the current indebtedness?” 
It is very easy to answer that. A very disti ished gentleman who 
was a candidate for Vice-President and who is now dead used this 
popular argument at one time in the State of Ohio and made it so 

plausible that a great many men were disturbed. He said, There are 


$400,000,000 in the Treasury, and it ought tobe paid out on the publie 
debt, and why is it not done?“ 

Mr. President, the Secretary of the Treasury has only control over 
a very small portion of that fund. I have before me the last debt state- 
ments of May 1, 1890, the figures of which show that the totabamount 
in the Treasury subject to draft, which is available lor the payment of 
current obligations, is $35,930,622.91. I find in the statement of assets 
and liabilities of the Treasury of the United States, of the same date 
from which the Senator read a moment ago, the same amountis stated. 
The general balance in the Treasury, is $35,930,622, 91, and the 
of the Treasury and the Treasurer agree upon the balance of that day. 

What, then, has become of the rest of the $248,000,000? Let me 
take first the debt statement. Here is the amount of coin in the Treas- 
ury, gold held for certificates actually outstanding, $134,000,000 in 
round numbers. 

Mr. PLUMB, Is not that part of the $246,000,000? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will show you in a moment how it comes in. 
That $134,000,000 is held by law for the redemption of outstanding 

id certificates. The silver held for silver certificates outstanding is 

292,000,000. That is in the same condition. The United States cer- 
tificates of deposit are the same way. 

Then there is the reserve fund of $100,000,000 created by two acts 
of Congress and set apart and dedicated for a particular purpose, and 
the Secretary has no more power to use that money for current pur- 
poses, according to the plain construction of the law, than he has to 
use the money of the Bank of England. s 

So with all these items. I might take this statement and follow the 
details of this $248,000,000 of assets and liabilities, In the first place 
I find here there is an item, The principal of the public debt and in- 
terest due and unpaid,” a part of it for Pacific railroad bonds, which 
are accruing, and other items amounting to $8,029,717.22. The Treas- 
urer must keep that amount on hand to meet these liabilities, He can 
not do as a bank can, speculate with that in the hope that these debts 
will not be presented for payment, but he keeps it on hand, and every 
man who has held the office of Secretary of the Treasury has done it. 
If any one has been guilty everybody has been guilty. 

The next item is Reserve for redemption of United States notes, acts 
of 1875 and 1882, $100,000,000.’’ That is kept there for that purpose. 
When resumption was accomplished I, being Secretary of the Treasury, 
recommended that, fora working balance and for the redemption of 
United States notes at that time, as we did not know how many notes 
would be brought in, there should be from one hundred and thirty to 
one hundred and forty-one millions maintained as a reserve, and I 
called the attention of Congress to the necessity of designating how 
much of this fund ought to be kept as a reserve for United States notes. 
I find that in my last report to Congress I stated: š 

It is suggested that Congress might define and set apart the coin reserve as a 
special fund for resumption purposes. The general available balance is now 
treated as such a fund, but, as this balance may, at the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, be unduly drawn upon for the purchase or payment of 
bonds, it would appear adv: e that Congress prescribe the maximum and 
minimum of the fund. 

Thereupon Congress by the banking act of 1882, which is here before 
me, declared 
3 the Secretary of the Treasury shall suspend the issue of such gold certifi- 


He was authorized to issue gold certificates in lieu of gold deposited— 


whenever the amount of gold coin and gold bullion inthe Treasury reserved 
for the redemption of United States notes falls below $100,000,000. 

There is my application and there is the answer. Congress did by 
this act declare that a fund of $100,000,000 of coin d be maintained. 

Mr. PLUMB. Will the Senator please read that again? 

Mr. SHERMAN. This is the proviso: 


Mr. PLUMB. That only had relation to one thing, and that was the 
issuance of certificates apon that gold. That was all. It had nothing 
whatever to do, in my judgment, directly or indirectly, with the amount 
that should be ultimately retained for the redemption of notes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is certain that from that day to this every officer 
charged with the responsibility has treated that as a fund set apart for 
this purpose, and the man who in violation of that statute as Secretary 
of the Treasury should reduce the gold balance for the redemption of 
United States notes below $100,000,000 would be impeachable for a 
high crime and misdemeanor. If Congress has not made the law as 
clear and as strong as it ought to have done, it was the fault of Con- 
gress. But there it is, and every officer should act upon it who is 
sworn to execiite the law. 

There is . 4, set aside and accounted for. That is not all. 
Here is a reserve tnnd for the redemption of national-bank notes under 
the acts of i375 an: 1872, and the fund for the redemption of notes of 
national banks in liquidating and reducing circulation. That act ex- 
pressly requires that all United States notes which are deposited in 
the Treasury for the redemption of bank-notes in circulation shall be 
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kept in the Treasury and applied only for that purpose; and here is 
865,000, 000 of this money in the Secretary's hands. It is separate and 
apart for the payment of outstanding bank- notes in circulation coming 
in every day. To relieve that necessity and in order to enable the 
Secretary to tise the greater part of this money, retaining only a suffi- 
cient balance which, according to experience, has been shown to be 
necessary for the redemption as presented of the outstanding bank- 
notes, my amendment is offered to cover into the Treasury this sum of 
$65,000,000 and paying the notes as presented. Then the Secretary 


would keep only about $10,000,000 on hand for the redemption of | w 


these notes, and he could apply the balance to the reduction of the 
public debt or other publie purposes. 

Then there are other items called “disbursing officers’ balances,” etc., 
amounting to $43,248,189.39, I need not in so intelligent a body as 
the Senate state what these are. Muchof this money has already been 
disbursed. When itis paid over to a disbursing officer of the Army, 
of the Navy, or of the Pension Bureau, it is charged to the disbursing 
officer and is no longer considered as money in the Treasury at all, al- 
though it is for book-keeping purposes. The actual fact is that the 
money is in the Treasury, but it is credited to the disbursing officers, 
and the disbursing officers are authorized to draw upon it to pay legal 
claims. 


It if not money in the Treasury in the proper sense. Itis dedicated 
to a special use. Much of this sum has already been really paid out, 
but the credit is not given to the Treasurer until the disbursing officers 
render their accounts, when they are credited with the amount dis- 
bursed. 

It is to be presumed that perhaps one-half of this fund that is known as 
money in tlie Treasury is money already paid out by disbursing officers, 
but still held on the books of the Treasury as in the hands of the dis- 
bursing officers, and it can not be applied except for the purposes pro- 
vided by law. 

Now, take these items out, and the $248,000,000 are dissipated into 
thin air; all that is left is the item of $35,930,622.91. That amount 
the Secretary has of actual surplus on hand, no more and no less. Is 
it not necessary to maintain some such fund? What motive could a 
Secretary of the Treasury have to keep money in the Treasury? He 
does not handle a dollar of it. He could not get it by any possibility. 
It is in the hands of other officers. He is the mere directing head who 
regulates the various duties prescribed by law. He can have no mo- 
tive to have this amount larger or less unless he is a rascal, unless he 
is trying to speculate, and then I-do not see how he could doit. At 
all events, if you go on that supposition, the sooner you get rid of him 
the better for everybody. But there is not a member of this Senate 
who ever knew Mr. Windom who would believe that he would do any- 
thing of the kind. 

The Senator from Kansas says he does not believe Mr. Windom would 
do anything wrong, that he is only mistaken. Is it not more likely 
that the men who have this responsibility upon their hands should be 
correct in regard to the amount they ought to have on hand than a Sena- 
tor who knows nothing about the times and places of payment and the 
obligations that are drawn upon him? Certainly there could be no 
motive whatever for maintaining a large balance except the good of the 
publie service. 

I have already stated in the few remarks I made awhile ago why 
this large balance is necessary. I will add that before the war, when 
the expenses of the Government ranged somewhere between fifty and 
sixty-five millions of dollars a year—I think they never went beyond 
that until the preparations for the war commenced—it was the stand- 
ing rule of the Treasury Department that one quarter’s amount should 
be kept on hand in the Treasury, and, while that might be varied from 
a little more or a little less, that was the rule. But now the Secretary 
of the Treasury only retains an amount sufficient for one month. 

Our aggregate receipts are about $430,000,000 per annum, and here 
the Secretary has got thirty-five millions on hand, about one month’s 
receipts. To say that that is too much, without a full knowledge of 
the expenditures which may accrue within a month, is to assume that 
which we have not the means of knowing unless we study the question 
as officers of the Treasury Department are compelled to study it from 
month to month. Every Secretary dealing with this matter has laid 
upon his table daily a statement of the balances on hand, the liabili- 
ties that accrue the next month, and he will have all these things in 
view. He has no motive in the world to keep one dollar in the Treas- 
ury except what is necessary to meet the liabilities of the Government 
as they come in. 

Now, take my amendment, which is proposed to a bill by which we 
intend to ease the public, for we intend by this bill, if it is carried 
out, to increase the circulation of the country; we intend to raise, if 
we can, silver nearer and nearer to the standard of gold. The objects 
of this bill are universally conceded to be proper. Is it right, is it just, 
now to raise questions such as this on this bill when all the friends of 
the bill are aiming at other objects? 

I submit to the intelligence of the Senator from Kansas whether that 
$100,000, 000 limitation should be changed as a matter of grave discre- 
tion. I think it ought not to be; but, whether it ought to be or not, it 
ought to be done by a separate measure, and not as a mere adjunct to 


this bill intended for a totally different pi The amendment I 
offer is an aid to the bill, because it will relieve from the operations of 
existing law a fund of $60,000,000. The amendment of the Senator 
from Kansas proposes to change the law in regard to the resumption of 
specie payment, to change the amount of the fund which has been set 
apart. It is not wise to do it, and I hope the proposition of the Sen- 
ator from Kansas or any other proposition that looks to diminishing 
or weakening in the slightest degree this great fund, which is not only 
the protecion of our United States notes, but is the protection of the 
hole currency of our country, will not be listened to by the Senate. 
It is said, Very well, none of these United States notes are presented 
for redemption. Why? It is because the Government of the United 
States is so strong, resting upon this solid rock of 5100, 000, 000 of gold, 
that a man would be a fool who would try to break us up. It is the 
solid basis upon which our credit and our currency rest, and it ought 
not to be disturbed. We might save a little interest, we might pay 
off a few more bonds by using this money, but in the end we should 
lose in public credit. To impair this fund would in itself be an injury 
to the public credit; and although we have perfect confidence that we 
are able to pay all this money, yet that t fund in the Treasury is 
the reliance upon which the people of the world rest for the prompt 
redemption of all obligations, and it ought to rest there. We by it. 

It is true we do not get any interest on the $100,000,000 of gold in 
the Treasury, but we save interest on the 8346, 000, 000 of United States 
notes, and it is a bulwark to our national-bank circulation, because 
while they redeem their circulation in United States notes, that re- 
demption is based upon gold. So with our gold certificates and our 
silver certificates: the fact that the United States maintain that typical 
wise measure of holding dollar for dollar in actual wealth, bullion, for 
which the world is striving, for every dollar of these certificates out- 
standing, gives confidence in them. That is the rock upon which these 
certificates stand. Suppose somebody should say at some future time 
We have 290,000,000 silver dollars lying idle in the Treasury and 
we have $292, 000,000 of certificates outstanding; these certificates are 
not presented for silver; we will pay out the silver coin, in violation of 
the pledge made to the men to whom these certificates were issued.“ 
How long would these certificates maintain their power? What a 
shock to the public credit that would be, that a great nation, boasting 
to be the richest and most powerful nation of the world, should make 
a promise to a public creditor that it would hold that bullion in its 
vaults as a security for the redemption of certificates based on it. 
Suppose you violate that promise, it will not do to say to the world, 
„The United States will take care to pay the certificates when they 
come in. The very fact that we violated our obligation, our word of 
honor, our pledge, would destroy our credit. 

Mr. President, I do not want to go into the argument about this bill 
at the present time. Ido not like some of its features. I may be 
driven to support it, but it seems to me that some of the friends of the 
bill have abandoned it already or taken a different view of it. The 
gentleman who introduced the bill seems to have abandoned the prin- 
ciple of the bill. I will, however, debate that lateron. There are 
some good features in it which I should like very well to see adopted 
if we can agree in the Senate of the United States upon some measure 
which will furnish the people of the United States with more money, 
for I think they want it, and which will also tend to advance silver 
bullion nearer and nearer to the standard of gold. 

I am willing to support any proposition of that kind and to vote for 
it, but I do not believein the idea of the free coinage of silver, drawing 
from the mass of three thousand millions of silver in the world. I do 
not want Congress to poe itself to buy all of the silver that is offered 
that may be melted from the pots of India or China or all over the 
world. When that proposition is made I feel startled and surprised. 
If that proposition shall be adopted, then I do not want to vote forany 
of these bills, but will let those who wish to take the risk of such a 

tion take the risk, and not I. 

But I favor anything that can be done by this bill or any other bill 
to accomplish the objects which have been proposed, to give us more 
good paper money based upon actual deposits of gold or silver bullion, 
that will raise the value of silver. I would buy every ounce of silver 
produced in this country and keep it in our Treasury vaults and issue 
our certificates upon it, based upon its market value, to any extent 
that may be desired and I would make those certificates a legal tender 
so that they would travel all over the world and be as good as gold and 
upon a parity with gold. But these other measures which are now 
debated at such voluminous length and with such fulsome eulogies, 
that invite us into a competition with all the world in the free coinage 
of silyer—I do not want any of it in mine, to use a slang phrase, 

As long as our money can be maintained up to the highest standards 
of the most civilized nations of the world, I will go hand in hand with 
these gentlemen and do anything I can to increase the volume of our 
currency based apon bullion or coin or to increase the value of every 
product, because I do regard silver like gold as one of the chosen metals 
by the Almighty for currency. But gold and silver have varied from 
the very begi of time; one is sometimes up and sometimes down, 
varying now from day to day in the markets of the world. If we can 
adopt a measure that will enable us to use both these metals and keep 
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them ata parity with each other, I shall vote for it. If not, Ishall con- 
tent myself by simply voting in the negative. 

. COCKRELL. Mr. President, there is not one particle of law 
upon the statute-books of the United States directing or requiring the 
Treasury Department to hold $100,000,000 of gold for the redemption 
of United States notes, or, as we call them, the legal tenders. I have 
before me the public-debt statement for the month of April, 1890, and 
it says: 

Reserve fund: Held for redemption of United States notes, acts January 14, 
1875, and July 12, 1882. 

Those are the laws which require that reserve fund to beheld. I 
hold in my hand the act of January 14, 1875, entitled An act to pro- 
vide for the resumption of specie payments.“ Without reading the 
entire act I will say that there is not one solitary line in this law of 
three sections, even, pointing indirectly or remotely to the holding of 

100,000,000 of gold coin as a reserve fund for the redemption of the 

nited States legal-tender notes or greenbacks. I will read the only 
clause that refers to it. The first section does not refer to anything 
but resumption, nor does the second section. The third section refers 
to national-bank notes and gives authority for the increase of their cir- 
culation, and then says: 

And on andafter the Ist day of January, A. D. 1879, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall redeem in coin— 

In coin,“ Mr. President, not in gold coin, but in coin of standard value 
of the United States, gold and silver. The notes can be redeemed just 
as readily in thé silver dollar as they can in a gold coin. But I will 
read the clause: 

And on and after the Ist day of January, A. D. 1879, the sige seas’ of the 
Treasury shall redeem in coin the United States 1 -tender notes then out- 
standing, on their 3 for eee at the office of the assistant 
treasurer of the United States in the city of New York, in sums of not less than 
$50. And to enable the Secretary of the 3 to prepare and provide for 


the redemption in this act authorized or requi he is authori to use any 
surplus revenues, from time to time, in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 


p 

That provision gives the Secretary of the Treasury unlimited au- 
thority to use any kind of surplus money in the Treasury for the re- 
demption of these notes— 
and to issue, sell, and dispose of, at not less than par, in coin, either of the 
descriptions of bonds of the United States described in the act of Congress ap- 

roved July 14, 1870, entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national 

ebt,” with like qualities, privileges, and exemptions, to the extent necessary 
to carry this act into full effect, and to use the proceeds thereof for the pnr pcan 
aforesaid. And all provisions of law inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act are hereby repealed, 

That is the resumption act. That is one of the acts referred to in 
these public-debt statements as the authority for hoarding up $100,- 
000,000 in gold coin and not a dollar in silver; and there is no author- 
ity for it in this law. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand the law of July 12, 1882, and that 
is a law entitled ‘‘An act to enable national-banking associations to ex- 
tend their corporia existence, and for other purposes. It was the 
object of that law to extend the corporate existence of the national 
banks. We come to section 12 of that act, and I will read the whole 
section, so that the Senate may understand it distinctly: 

Sec. 12. That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to re- 
ceive deposits of gold coin with the Treasurer or assistant treasurers of the United 
States, in sums not less than $20, and to issue certificates therefor in denomi- 
nations of not less than $2) each, corresponding with the denominations of 
United States notes. The coin deposited for or representing the certificates of 
8 be retained in the Treasury for the payment of the same on demand. 
Said certificates shall be receivable for customs, taxes, and all — dues, and 
when so received may be reissued; and such certificates, as also silver certifi- 
cates, when held by any national-banking association, shall be counted as part 
of its lawful reserve; and no national-banking association shall be a member 
of any clearing-house in which such certificates shall not be receivable in the 
settlement of clearing-house balances: 8 That the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall suspend the issue of such gold certificates 

Mr. GEORGE. Suspend? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Suspend.“ 

That the 5 of the Treasury shall nd the issue of such gold cer- 
tificates whenever the amount of fe coin and gold bullion in the Treasury re- 
served for the redemption of United States notes falls below $100,000,000; and 
the provisions of section 5207 of the Revised Statutes shall be applicable to the 
cert tes herein authorized and directed to be issued. 

Does that say $100, 000,000 in gold shall be reserved in the Treasury? 
Nothing of the kind. The law in which this clause appears was in re- 
gard to the extension of the corporate existence of the national banks. 
It had nothing to do with resumption. Here is a section of the law 
which authorizes the issue of gold and silver certificates, and that sec- 
tion authorizes the gold upon which the certificates were issued to be 
held for the redemption of the certificates. What was the use in say- 
ing that when that gold was reduced below $100,000,000 you should 
not issue any more certificates for gold? I believe the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] had this section put in the law. I would just 
like for him to tell me what was the sense or the policy of saying that 
when the gold in the Treasury was under $100,000,000 you should not 
issue any more gold certificates, when you could not receive the gold 
without issuing certificates, y 

Mr. SHERMAN. In the first place, the Senator is mistaken about 
the author of that measure. I can not claim the authorship. It was 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. 
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Mr. COCKRELL. Then I should like for the Senator from 
Island to explain why you prohibited the Secretary of the 

from receiving any more gold when the gold was reduced below $100,- 
000,000. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I will give the Senator from 
souri my understanding of the reasons which led to the adoption of 
proviso. Authority was given by the section named for the issue 
gold certificates upon the deposit of gold coin. It was feared that the 
provisions of the section without limitation would permit the reduction 
of the gold coin in the Treasury below the amount deemed 
to be held for the redemption of United States notes. The proviso . 
fore added to the section was ſor the express purpose of making a reser- 
vation for redemption purposes of at least 5100, 000, 000 of coin and 
gold bullion which was to be held by the United States Treasury in ac- 
cordance with previous provisions of law. t 

Mr. COCKRELL. What provisions? Let me know them. The 
Senator speaks of previous provisions. Ishould like to have them 
pointed out. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The resumption act : 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is not a word in it on the subject, either 
directly or by implication. I have just read it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will let me finish my sentence I will 
state what my understanding is in regard to the terms of the resump- 
tion act. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The clause was inserted, I repeat, for the express 
purpose, so far as I was concerned and I think so far as the Senate was 
concerned, of providing that under no circumstances whatever and by 
no process should the amount of gold coin and gold bullion held by the 
United States for the redemption of United States notes fall below 
$100,000,000. Now, in regard to the act of January 14, 1875, known 
as the resumption act, my understanding is that that act authorized the 
Secretary of the to sell bonds of the United States for the pur- 
pose of providing for the redemption of United States 7 57 and that in 
accordance with these provisions the Senator from Ohio [Mr. R 
who was then Secretary of the Treasury, did sell 4 and 4} per cent. bon 
tothe amount of from $90,000,000 to $100,000,000. The amount of go! 
coin obtained from these sales has since been held by the United Sta 
pledged in good faith to be used for redemption purposes, and could 
not be properly, in my opinion, used for any other purpose. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Yes, Mr. President, I remember when the Sena- 
tor from Ohio was Secretary of the Treasury and got scared and 
$100,000,000 of 4} per cent. bonds to get gold, on the ground tha 
when we passed the silver act he would not be able to sell any more 
4} per cent. bonds, and that it was a dire necessity in order to 
the possibility of resumption that he should sell $100,000,000 of bonds 
and get $100,000,000 in gold; and inside of eighteen months after we 
passed the act restoring the coinage of silver he sold over $600,000,000 
of the 4 per cent. bonds at par, and they have since gone up to 29 per 
cent, premium, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Missouri allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. COCKRELL, Certainly. z 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Secretary of the Treasury having under the 
authority of the act of 1875 sold bonds for a specific pu does the 
Senator think that the Secretary of the T: could use the pro- 
ceeds without the express direction of Congress for any other purpose? 

Mr. INGALLS. It was used for years. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It never was used for any other purpose. 

Mr. INGALLS. For years. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There never has been one moment from the day 
when the bonds were sold to the present time that there has not been 
more than $95,000,000 of gold coin and gold bullion in the Treasury 
of the United States held for this purpose. 

Mr. INGALLS. Will the Senator from Missouri allow me? 

Mr, COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. INGALLS. The exact amount of bonds sold by the Secretary 
of the Treasury under the authority of the law of 1875 was wey gg 
000. The money was deposited in the Treasury, and it was held, as it 
Was supposed, as a reserve fund for the redemption of United States 
notes. Asa matter of fact, that fund went into the common fund of 
the United States and was drawn upon like all its other resources. 
That fact was disclosed in the debate of 1882 or 1883, and when atten- 
tion was called to it, then, and not until then, was there a provision 
inserted in the statutes that the fund held for that purpose should 
never fall below $100,000, 000. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator will allow me in justice to state that 
I myself, as Secretary of the Treasury, called the attention of Congress 
to the fact that there was no law setting aside a specificsum. I called 
the attention of Congress to it a year or two before the provision was 
enacted. There is no doubt the resumption act ought to have specifi- 
cally set aside the money thus raised by the sale of bonds for the re- 
sumption fund. But that was not the fault of the Secretary. It = 
the fault of Congress, and no one foresaw at that time the subsequent! 


events. 
The Senator from Missouri makes another mistake. He refers to 
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something I said about the passage of the silver act. If I ever made 
any such remark as the Senator says I did and I do not remember ever 
to have made it—I do not know where it is. 
Mr. COCKRELL. Lookin your Treasury reports and you will find it. 
Mr. SHERMAN. Ifso, it was in to the Bland bill provid- 
ing for the free coinage of silver. I had no doubt at all that it would 


8 whole system of the currency. 
Mr. KRELL. It was in your report as Secretary of the Treas- 


ury where you were deprecating the dire disaster that would befall this 
country in the event of the recoinage of the silver dollar. : 

Mr. SHERMAN. I never expressed the slightest opposition to the 
bill that actually passed, the one authorizing the purchase of silver 
bullion amounting to $2,000,000 per month. Although the President of 
_ the United States vetoed it, I feel at liberty to say that I would not 

have re so. Atany rate, I believed that measure would not be ad- 
visable. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator will remember that the bill as it 
passed the House was for the free and unlimited coinage of the silver 
dollar, and it was amended in the Senate, and the Senator was fight- 
ing against thé recoinage and restoration of the standard of silver co- 
equal with that of gold. That was the point. 

Mr. SHERMAN,‘ I was fighting against what was called the Bland 


bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator yield to me for just another mo- 
ment? . 

Mr. COCKRELL. With infinite pleasure. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ido not mean to be understood as saying that the 
fund procured by the sale of these bonds has been treated in the Treas- 
ury ent accounts as aspecial fand set apart for the redemption 
of United States notes until quite recently. Even after the passage of 
the act of 1882, which, as I believe, did specifically set apart the sum 
of $100,000,000-—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. Not at all; I read that act. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Isay in my opinion—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. Oh! 

Mr. ALDRICH. Even after the passage of that act the Treasury 
accounts never indicated the existence of a specific fund for that pur- 
pose. It was not until after the election of Mr. Cleveland and a new 
system of accounts had been adopted by Mr. Jordan, then Treasurer of 
the United States, with the approval of Mr. Secretary Manning, that this 
sum appeared specifically in the Treasury statements as having been set 
apart for this purpose. If the Senator from Missouri has a quarrel 
with any one as to the method of keeping Treasury accounts and as to 
the recognition of this fund he should make it with Mr. Cleveland’s 
Administration. 

Mr. REAGAN. DoestheSenatorfrom Rhode Island state that that 
item never appeared in the Treasury accounts until after Mr. Manning 
became Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It never appeared as a c account until the 
statement made December 31, 1885, by Mr. Manning, as Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Do you propose, every time you do a bad act and 
commita wrong, to turn round and say some Democrat did that? Is 
that any justification, any extenuation, any mitigation ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was trying to defend the act of a Democratic Ad- 
ministration, as I understood the Senator from Missouri to charge that 
this item as it appeared in the Treasury accounts was there without 
any authority of law. : 

Mr. COCKRELL. I say it was. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I say if he has any quarrel on that point he should 
make it with bis own Administration. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iam not quarreling with any particular person 
in respect to the policy, It does not make any difference with me as 
to who has favored that policy, whether a Democrat or a Republican. 
There is no politics in the matter we are discussing now. 

Mr. FRYE. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him a moment? 

Mr. COCKRELL, With a very great deal of pleasure. 

Mr. FRYE. I want to understaad one thing. Since resumption and 
since the sale of the bonds with which to purchase the gold, as a matter 
of fact has there ever been any less than that amount of gold in the 
‘Treasury ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Never at any time. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There never has been. 

Mr, COCKRELL. Mr. President, I still say that there is no law 
requiring it, and that it is a forced attempt at construction to say that 
because the Secretary of the Treasury could not receive gold coin and 
issue gold certificates for it when there was less than $100,000,000 in 
the Treasury, therefore the law compelled the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to retain $100,000,000 in the Treasury. AsI understand the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB], it is to fix an aggre- 
gate amount which shall be held in the Treasury and beyond which 
no amount shall be held for all the pu of the Treasury. 

Under the existing law, the law of January 14, 1875, any surplus 
revenue in the Treasury is available for the redemption of the United 
States notes, There is not a dollar in the Treasury of gold or silver 
that is a surplus, not otherwise appropriated, that can not be legiti- 


mately applied to the redemption of the United States notes if presented. 
I understand the amendment of the Senator from Kansas is to do away 
with these different funds, the surplus fund and the reserve fund, and 
to say that hereafter the whole funds in the T. for redemption 
and all other purposes shall at no time exceed $110,000,000. That is 
my understanding of the meaning of this amendment. ° 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator from Missouri understand thatif 
this amendment is adopted the Secretary of the Treasury may use the 
$154,000,000 of gold coin held for the redemption of gold certificates? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Most certainly not. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the amendment should be read. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I will ask to have the Secretary read the amend- 
ment again. I do not so understand it. I do not understand that the 
amendment affects in any shape, manner, or form the law authorizing 
the issue of gold certificates and silver certificates in lieu of gold coin 
and bullion and silver coin, but that those funds are held there for the 
redemption of those particular things when presented. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think it would be wise to have the amendment 
of the Senator from Kansas read. ; 

Mr. INGALLS. Let the amendment to the amendment be read. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLums] is not in 
his seat. I should like to have that determined, because it is an im- 
portant point. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add to Mr, SHERMAN’S aménd- 
ment the following: 

And hereafter no funds available for the 
ing such as are kept for the redemption of 
the ry in excess of $110,000,000. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I do not think that embraces the gold and silver 
certificates. There is nota solitary public-debt statement that has 
ever embraced them as a part of the public debt of the United States 
any further than tostate the amount that has been issued, and the law 
expressly requires that the coin shall be held for the redemption of the 
certificates. It is not treated as a deht. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator think it includes the $23,312,000 
of subsidiary silver coin held in the Treasury? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I think it does, I hope it does. 

Mr. ALDRICH.. Does he think it includes the $6,249,000 due the 
Post-Office Department? Fs 

Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, no. That is not a debt. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Would this, then, be included in the $110,000,000 
allowed to remain in the Treasury or would the Secretary of the 
Treasury be obliged to pay out this sum if the amendment should be 
adopted? 

Mr. COCKRELL. That would depend upon where it was. If the 
money was taken out of the Treasury and deposited to the credit of 
the Quartermaster-General, or of the Paymaster-General, or of subor- 
dinate officers who are bonded officers, it would no longer be a part of 
the reserye. If it was held in the and had not been taken 
out by warrant, it would still be a part of the reserve. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What I meant to ask the Senator was this: The 
Treasury having received $6,000,000 from post-office receipts which it 
is bound to pay out for post-office expenses upon the presentation of 
proper vouchers, ought that sum to be held in the Treasury, or should 
it be paid out to reduce the public debt? i 

Mr. COCKRELL. I beg the Senator's pardon; there is no such thing 
as that, as I understand it, in the public-debt statement. Post-office 
and disbursing accounts.“ That is the amount that bas been appro- 
priated, set apart, designated by the Treasury Department for paying 
e eee ions made ſor carrying the mails and conducting the 

service. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I was not listening to 
his statement. Will he please repeat it? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I say the item here Post-office and disbursin 
accounts’’ issimply theitem, as] understand it, eee eee eee 
and set apart from the appropriations made by Congress for the main- 
tenance of the postal system. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. COCKRELL. How mistaken? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Because the item I refer to is money which has 
been received from the post-office receipts and is held in the Treasury 
temporarily te be paid out for post-office expenditures whenever pay- 
ments mature, 

Mr.COCKRELL. Are not those receipts received from time to time? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Do they not go into the Treasury? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. COCKRELL. And they go out by appropriation Then my 
statement is correct. They are nothing more than any other fund re- 
ceived from internal revenue, or from customs, or anything else. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But does the Senator think they ought to be kept 
there or paid out? 

Mr. COCKRELL. That would depend on the appropriation. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I mean for other purposes than post-office expend- 
itures. 


yment of the public debt, includ- 
ury notes, shall be retained in 


1890. 
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Mr. COCKRELL. It does not make any difference whether they 
are kept for the ce itures or not. 
Mr. ALDRIC Is that fund, in other words, available to pay the 


public debt, in the language of this amendment? . 

Mr. COCKRELL. That would depend upon what surplus was in 
the Treasury. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There are $6,000,000 there now, put there as re- 
ceipts from the Post-Office Department. 

Mr. COCKRELL. If it were part of the $110,000,000 it would not 
be applicable. If it were in excess of the $110,000,000 it would be ap- 


cable. 
Mr. ALDRICH. That is what I was trying to find out. 
Mr. COCKRELL. That is it exactly. 
rare ALDRICH. I was trying to get the Senator’s opinion upon that 
nt. 
85 COCKRELL. It would depend upon whether it was below or 
above the amount. 
Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator then thinks if this amendment should 
become a law that this sum of $6,000,000 may be paid out to reduce the 
ublic debt instead of holding it to pay current expenditures of the 
‘ost-Office Department? 
Mr. COCKRELL. Where is the $6,000,000? I should like to see 
it in the debt statement. 
Mr. ALDRICH. It is in the statement of April 30, 1890. 
Mr. COCKRELL. From what is the Senator reading, the public- 
debt statement or the statement of assets and liabilities ? 
Mr. ALDRICH. In the statement of assets and liabilities this item 
appears: 
Post-office account, 88.219. 157. O7. 


Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator says that is the amount which has 
been received from the Post-Office Department and covered into the 
Treasury. Is there any difference between that fund anda like amount 
received from the collection of impost duties? Is there any difference 
between that amount and a like amount received for public lands? Is 
there any difference between that amount and a like amount received 
for internal-revenue taxes? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The cases are not analogous. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Why not? 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the receipts from public lands were pledged by 
an express act of Congress for a specific purpose—for instance, to be 
paid ont, as the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] proposes, to 
agricultural —— at certain fixed times, query whether they should 
be paid ont to reduce the public debt? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Does the Senator from Rhode Island state that 
the accounts of the revenues received from the Post-Office Department 
are kept in a separate account and in a separate vault in the Treasury, 
and that when they are received they are never used for any other 

than paying the appropriations made for postal expenses? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I trust the Senator from Missouri will not under- 
stand me as claiming that the same identical money received is held 
for that purpose—that is, the same notes or the coin. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Then if it is not, how is it a separate fund any 
more than the revenues from customs or internal-revenue taxes ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator were a trustee for a ward and held 
$100 of her money for a specific purpose he would understand the dif- 
ference between holding it for that purpose and paying his general 
debts with it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Does it make any difference whether you hold 
that particular $100 or hold some other $100? The Senator admits 
that the Treasury does not hold the particular dollars. Then what is 
the difference between holding that fund or some other fund for that 

urpose ? — 

Mr. ALDRICH. But if the Senator had $100 that was held in the 
manner I have indicated and another hundred dollars of his own money 
and he shonld owe $500, and the question should arise whether in jus- 
tice and equity he could use the $200 towards the payment of his debts 
or whether he should hold $100 in reserve for the specific purpose to 
which it was pledged, we should then have a question analogous to that 
at issue here. > 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is not any illustration of this case, because 
we have $110,000,000 by this provision to be retained all the time as a 
reserve, and that is ample for all purposes. This postal money of which 
the Senator seems so scary is simply a revenue of the Government. It 
comes in like any other revenue and is dumped into the mass of the 
money in the Treasury. By a general appropriation we appropriate 
whatever those revenues are, and in addition we appropriate a certain 
sum for the postal service. The money that comes in as postal revenue 
is not treated in uny manner different from the sums that come in from 
internal revenue or any other source. 

The only reason why you call it a postal fund is that Congress ap- 
* the amount of these funds or revenues forthe postal service. 

it were not for that appropriation there would be no separate ac- 
count kept. Not a dollar would be kept in the Treasury by a separate 
account if it were not for the fact that Congress appropriates the postal 
revenues without knowing their amount, but specifying that whatever 


4 


amount is received as postal revenues shall be applied to the postal 
service. That is the only reason in the world why there is a 


separate 
account t on the books of the Treasury Department different from 
what would be simply postal revenues. 

Mr. President, this is an important question as to how much money 
can be, and ought to be, safely kept in the’ Treasury Department for 
the redemption of United States notes and to meet all contingent cur- 
rent liabilities. I do not apprehend that the Senator from Ohio is any 
more anxious to sustain the credit of this great Government and coun- 
try than any other Senator upon this floor. I do not think that he car- 
ries in his person all respect for the honor and integrity of this country. 
I think other Senators have just as much as he has, and they have 
just as honest and decided convictions in regard to the amount neces- 
sary to be kept. 

My judgment is that for many years to come there should be kept 
in the Treasury an amount of gold bullion or coin equivalent to the 
outstanding certificates. I donot think there is any doubt upon that 
point. It may be that in the process of time we can ascertain that a 
certain percentage of the gold certificates have been lost or destroyed 
and we can then venture to pay out a certain portion in proportion to 
that percentage, but not until then. ; 

I further say that in my judgment an amount equal to the outstand- 

ing silver certificates in silver bullion (as long as silver bullion is the 
only kind of silver which would be received at the Treasury upon de- 
posit and certificates issued for it) should be kept in the Treasury until 
in the lapse of time there will be a permanent loss of silver certificates. 
The loss will be much greater than of the gold certificates, because the 
silver certificates are issued in much less denominations and they will 
be liable to greater loss. Probably in fifteen, twenty, thirty, or forty 
years a considerable amount would be unnecessary to be retained of 
silver coin for the redemption of the silver certificates because they 
would be out of existence and destroyed. 

Mr. FARWELL. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. COCKRELL. With pleasure. \ 

Mr. FARWELL. Will not the Senator’s argument apply equally as 
well and with the same force to greenbacks? 

Mr. COCKRELL. It does apply. ° 

Mr. FARWELI. Why should we not have the same amount of gol 
behind the greenbacks that is behind the certificates? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I will tell the Senator about that when I come 
to that point. As to these two amounts I donot think theamendment 
of the Senator from Kansas is intended to touch the amounts held for 
gold coin and bullion certificates and the silver-coin certifica That 
is not the case, in my judgment. I would not be in favor of it if it 
was. The amount is fixed at $110,000,000 for resumption purposes and 
to meet all other contingent liabilities of the Government. 

Mr. FARWELL. The Senator does not answer my question. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I will when I come to it. I am not on the green- 
backs yet. 

Mr. FARWELL. Excuse me. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Now, I come to the point the Senator from Illi- 
nois seems so anxious about, and that is the redemption of the green- 
backs. In the first place, the amount fixed by law is $346,681,016. 
How is that fixed by Jaw? The resumption act provided that the 
greenbacks should be redeemed until they were reduced to $300,000,- 
000. I refer to the resumption act of January 14, 1875. May 31, 1878, 
Congress passed a law prohibiting the further retirement of the green- 

back circulation of United States notes. It was then caught at the 
figures I have given, $346,000,000 and a fraction. 

What does thatrepresent? It represents the balance of all the green- 
back issues from the time the first notes were issued. It represents all 
the notes that have been destroyed, it represents all the notes that have 
been worn out and disappeared, all that have been burned up, all that 
have gone down in vessels, all that have been lost upon the person, all 
that have been taken out of circulation by wear and tear, and all cas- 
ualties. This is a considerable sum. I am only speaking of what is 
represented by it. 

In the next place, the United States notes, the greenbacks, as we call 
them, are to all intents and purposes money to-day. Practically in all 
business transactions they are recognized by the people as money. They 
circulate equally with gold certificates and silver certificates. They 
circulate equally with gold coin and with silver coin, and they cir- 
culate in preference to gold coin and in preference tosilvercoin. There 
is no disposition upon the part of the people of the United States to re- 
tire the greenbacks, to take them ont of existence, to have them re- 
deemed, or canceled, or destroyed in any way. If you were to leave it 
to a popular vote of the people of the United States, 99 out of every 100 
votes would oppose the cancellation or destruction or redemption and 
retirement of the legal-tender notes. The le know they are per- 
fectly safe. If there was not one solitary dollar in the Treasury of gold 
for the redemption of the legal-tender the great mass of the peo- 
ple would have just as much confidence in them as they have to-day. 

Mr. FARWELL: Would they not have the same confidence ex- 
actly in gold and silver certificates if the same conditions should exist? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Not at all. 

Mr. FARWELL. Why not? 
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Mr. COCKRELL. Because they are of a different character. They 
are not promises to pay; they are certificates for the amount of the de- 


posits. 

Mr. FARWELL. Are they not the promises of the United States 
to pay so much money ? 2 

Mr. COOKRELL. No, they are not treated as such. 

Mr. FARWELL. Can they not be made so? 

` Mr. COCKRELL. I am not discussing the point as to what we can 

make the gold and silver certificates to be. Iam taking them as they 
are; Iam taking the greenback as it is and as we have made it, and 
there is a difference between the two. 

Mr. FARWELL. The Senator required in his argument that gold 
certificates should have 100 cents in gold behind them to redeem them, 
and yet he does not require the United States notes to have more than 
29 cents. One he says does not need any more gold behind it than 29 
cents to the dollar, while he says the other needs 100. Now, give us 
the reason for that sort of an argument. 

Mr. COCKRELL. They are entirely different. The time will come, 
in my judgment, when, the people and the business of the country be- 
ing more familiar with the gold and silver certificates, a paper circula- 
tion promising a certain sum in gold or in silver can be issued, keeping 
back of it 4 gold dollar or a silyer dollar; but when you issue a note 
stating that you have received so much gold or so much silver which 
is held for the redemption of that note, if you do not keep that gold 
or that silver there you are guilty of crime, you are guilty of fraud, of 
deception. Now, behind the greenback there is no such thing. It is 
merely a promise that when presented in a certain way it will be re- 
deemed. ~ It is entirely different from the gold and silver certificates. 

Mr. FARWELL, Why should the greenback with only 29 cents 
behind it be a legal tender while the gold certificate with 100 cents be- 
hind it is not a legal tender? 

- Mr. COCKRELL. I think the gold certificate ought to be a legal 
tender, and we will try to make it a legal tender before we get through. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator think if these certificates were 
made a legal tender a reserve of 29 per cent. would be sufficient for 
their redemption ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Not as gold certificates. I do not think anything 
is honest or just but what complies with the contract. When we re- 
ceive gold from a man we give him a certificate and say to him we 
will hold that gold until you return the certificate. Now, if we 
change the law and let the Government issue a paper circulation based 
upon its credit and responsibility and promises, then we must reduce 
the amount of coin n to be held far below dollar for dollar. 
But thatis not what the gold certificates and the silver certificates are. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If Congress should decide to replace the outstand- 
ing gold and silver certificates with United States legal-tender notes, 
does the Senator think that they could be then maintained at par with 
a reserve of 29 per cent.? 

Mr. COCKRELL, Yes, sir. 

Mr, ALDRICH. Or less? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I have not a particle of doubt aboutit. If it 
could be done without any breach of contract and the holders of the 

Jd and silver certificates were to-morrow to say to the Government, 

We will return all these gold and silver certificates if you will issue 
to us Treasury notes redeemable in coin upon demand for an equiva- 
lent amount, and will leave the coin in the Treasury, when those 
Treasury notes redeemable in coin upon demand should have been is- 
sued and placed in circulation, the United States pledging its faith and 
the credit of the Government and of all the people to redeem them in 
coin, you would not have to keep over 29 or 30 per cent. reserve in order 
to make them perfectly current in every part, not only of the United 
States, but of the world. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Holding those views—— 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Missouri allow me to ask the 
Senator from Rhode Island a question? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I desire to ask the Senator from Missouri a ques- 
tion right in that line, and then I shall be very glad to hear the Senator 
from Tennessee. Holding those views, does the Senator from Missouri 
think that, in the future issues of United States legal-tender notes, or 
certificates, or whatever, Congress would be justified in providing a re- 
serve in excess of 29 per cent. of coin or bullion? 

. COCKRELL, That would depend upon whether it was a cer- 
tificate for a deposit of some substance or whether for coin. I will 
state the popeo in this way: If the Senator means to ask me 
whether I believe that if the United States issued Treasury notes, prom- 
ises of the Government of the United States to pay coin on demand to 
the holder, making those Treasury notes redeemable fôr all public dues 
and taxes and a legal tender for all debts, it would be necessary to 
keep over 30 per cent. of coin in the Treasury for their redemption, I 

say I do not think it will he necessary to do it, and the Govern- 
ment would be perfectly safe in not keeping over 30 per cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And it would be very great extravagance on the 
yi of Congress, in the view of the Senator from Missouri, to provide 

00 cents in silver bullion or silver coin to be held for redemption when 
29 per cent, was sufficient. 
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Mr. HARRIS. ‘The question I wanted to ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island is: Can he inform the Senate as to what manip of United States 


notes has been presented monthly upon the average for the last twelve 


months? 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Probably not a dollar. 

Mr. ALDRICH. | I presume the Senator from Vermont is correct. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It is when a panic comes that the presentation is 
made. ; 

Mr. HARRIS. It seems pertinent to the question before us. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not think it is at all pertinent, because until 
some emergency arises, whatever may be the character of the notes 
issued, there would be no presentation for redemption except 

Mr. HARRIS, But if in the experience of years we find not 10 per 
cent. or, as the Senator from Vermont not a dollar offered for 
redemption, has it no influence in determining as to the amount of gold 
we should keep locked up in the Treasury to answer for redemption, 
especially in view of the fact that we are receiving from day to day 
and from month to month the large amounts of revenue that we are 
receiving and that go into the Treasury? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It has not the slightest influence in the world, I 
will say in reply to my friend from Tennessee, because nobody gets wet 
when it does not rain. The time when you want your reserve, if you 
have any promises out, is when the people who hold your promises 
want something else than the promise, when they want the thing; and 
that is when a crash comes, either a causeless and wild panic, as most 
panics are, but they come all the same epidemically and are certain 
to come again, as they always have before. Then you must have 
money enough in hand to make everybody believe who holds any of 
your thousand millions of notes that if he goes to the Treasury he will 
get his coin. 

I do not care whether it is silver or gold, no matter for that now, 
but if he believes he can not get it he will surely go, like the French- 
man in the story that has been so many times told, when there was a 
run on the bank he ran in with his notes and said, ‘‘I want my coin,“ 
and they counted it out to him. Oh,“ he said if you have got the 
coin, I do not want it. If you have not got it, I do. That is what 
a panic is. Therefore, in order to keep your notes good at all times 
you must have everybody who holds the notes know or believe that 
when he goes to the Treasury he will get the thing that the notes agree 
or promise to pay. If you do not do that, when a panic does come 
you will fail, just as a private banker would fail. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator from Rhode Island has been at- 
tempting to make the silver certificate and the gold certificate now 
issued take the same position, although they are under difterent laws, 
with the greenbacks. They are entirely different. They are issued 
under different laws. They differ u their face. I say that an 


amount equivalent to the amount received for the gold certificates and 


the silver certificates should be reserved in the Treasury for their re- 
demption. Then, if I understand this amendment correctly, it would 
not include those two amounts, the amounts, whatever they may be, 
held for the redemption of gold certificates and held for the redemp- 
tion of silver certificates. : 

What would the amendment include then, Mr. President? What 
ought it to include? It ought to include the reserve for the redemp- 
tion of United States notes. In the condition of the country now and 
as it will be ſor an indefinite time, $50,000,000 is amply sufficient for 
the protection of the legal-tender circulation of the United States. I 
would not have all that in gold. The notes are redeemable in coin just 
as well as the United States bonds. There is not a debt of the United 
States to-day except the gold certificates which can not be paid honestly, 
justly, equitably, fairly, and legally, in the silver dollar of 412} grains 
weight, standard fine; and it has been a great crime that the De- 
partment heretofore has refused to pay out silver dollars in payment of 
bonds and every kind of obligation that might be presented, not only 
in payment of the bonds, but in payment of the interest upon the bonded 
debt. 


Now, I fix $50,000,000 as the amount which is necessary to be re- 
tained in the Treasury for the redemption of the United States legal- 
tender notes, and I think that is more than will ever be required. 
Then, the question comes up, how much is it necessary to retain in the 
Treasury to transact the great mass of business which must be trans- 
acted by the Government from day to day and from week to week and 
from month to month? 

The revenues in 1889 were $387,000,000; a little over a million dol- 
lars a day was received into the Treasury. In 1890 they are estimated 
to be $385,000,000, a small sum over a million dollars a day coming 
into the Treasury. Heretofore we have not been paying out quite a 
million dollars a day; the ordinary expenses of the Government have 
not been a million dollars a day. 

Now, we have to pay the interest upon the public debt. The bonded 
debt of the United States now amounts to only $719,000,000 in round 
figures. The interest upon it is about $30,000,000 a year. That in- 
terest is ble quarterly, I believe, upon all of it, in January, April, 
July, tober, if Iam not mistaken in the dates of the bonds, 
There are $7,500,000 that will have to be paid at the beginning of each 
of those quarters. 
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What is the next amount that comes in? It is the pensions, and 
infinite wisdom alone can tell What will be the amount of pensions in 
ra future. In the coming fiscal year they will be not less than $110,- 

„000, in my judgment. If the dependent pension bill which the 
Senate becomes a law, they will be $150,000,000. If the sub- 
stitute bill the House has passed, which is now pending in conference, 
becomes the law, the amount will greatly exceed $150,000,000, What 
is to be the result, then? Why, your entire surplus is wiped out and you 
have got to increase the revenues of the Government tomeet the expenses. 
That is all there is about it on a plain A, B, C statement. The sur- 
plus is all wiped out, and you will have no surplus; and you will not 
only have to pay out every dollar, but you will have to increase the 
revenues. You will be compelled to doit, the amount required will 
be so great, 

How are the pensions paid? The pensions that are granted from 
time to time are paid as they are granted by certificates issued up toa 
certain time. Then the pensioners upon the rolls are paid quarterly. 
Quarterly payments are made, I believe, about the 3d, probably, of the 
months of December, March, June, and September. As a matter of 
course, a sum sufficient to meet these payments must be accumulated 
prior to that time. 

Now we see how much it would have to be. It would be, say, $35,- 
000,000. There is no necessity for all that sum to be retained in the 
Treasury up to that particular day; it could be transmitted to the pen- 
sion agents in advance of the time. That would be, however, the 
greatest amount that could be required atany one time. Ninety days 
after that $7,500,000 more would be required. 

These are the fixed sums that would come in then; the salaries of 
the judges come in monthly and the salaries of the officials of the dif- 
ferent Departments. The expenditures go out as the receipts come in. 
One day the money comes in; the next day it goes out, and so it goes 
the year round. 

I have never been able to satisfy myself, although I have made re- 
peated calculations, as to exactly how much money is absolutely and es- 
sentially necessary to defray all the expenditures of the Government 
and to meet them promptly; that is, the reserve fund that you would 
have to hold. I think myself that it can not exceed $70,000,000, and I 
think any one who will make the calculations will find that $70,000,000 
is ample as a general reserve upon which to begin the operations of the 
Government at any given period; and then you must add to it from day 
to day as the revenues come in, and pay out from day to day as the ex- 
penditures become payable. I think that is amply sufficient. 

Mr. President, those are the two sums, $50,000,000 for one and $70,- 
000,000 for the other, and they would make $120,000,000. I would 
have no possible fear of any liability happening to the Treasury of the 
United States with $120,000,000 as a reserve fund, not only for the re- 
demption of the greenback circulation, but for the meeting of all cur- 
rent obligations, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
COCKRELL] and the Senator from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] have stated 
distinctly that they do not believe any special reserve fund is necessary 
for the redemption of United States notes. I have tried to ascertain 
from both those Senators why they believe it necessary to keep gold or 
silver coin in the Treasury equal in amount to the outstanding gold 
and silver certificates, but I have failed to receive a definite reply. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Do they say it is not necessary? 

Mr. ALDRICH. They say it by avoidance rather than by distinct 
averment. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Excuse me; I did not understand the Senator’s 
statement. Ishall be obliged to himif he will repeat it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I say both Senators, the Senator from Missouri and 
the Senator from Texas, say that they do not think that any special re- 
serve is necessary to be maintained for redemption purposes for United 
States notes. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I have stated twenty times that I thought $50,- 
000,000 was necessary. I have stated that just as plainly as A, B, C, 
and I do not understand why the Senator should make that statement 
when I said not ten minutes ago $50,000,000 would be necessary for the 
redemption of United States notes and $70,000,000 for all other ex- 


nses, 

Po 5 ALDRICH. I beg the Senator’s on, then, to the extent of 
$50,000,000, but I understood him to say in the course of the discussion 
that he did not think even that amount was necessary. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I do not think it is absolutely necessary, as a 
matter of fact. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Suppose, then, we admit an agreement that $50,- 
000,000 is necessary for the redemption of $346, 000,000 of outstanding 
United States notes. That is equal to a reserve of 13 per cent. Now, 
the United States has outstanding $450, 000,000 of paper money against 
which there is deposited in the Treasury $450,000,000 of gold and sil- 
ver coin, 

If those Senators believe that 13 per cent. is a sufficient reserve for 
the redemption of Government notes, they are criminally negligent if 
they do not seek the earliest possible moment to bring about the sale 
of 87 per cent. of the gold and silver coin now held in the Treasury in ex- 
cess of a proper reserve for the redemption of gold and silver certificates. 


I do not agree with those Senators in to the amount of reserve 
necessary, but, holding the opinion they do, why are they not seeking 
to displace the useless gold and silver in the Treasury, and why arë 
they here as the advocates of the policy of buying the silver of thé 
world to be held in the Treasury of the United States as security for 
the redemption of notes to be issued in amounts only equal to the cost 
of the silver? If13 percent. is all that is required in one case, why 
is not that sufficient in the other? Why this inconsistency? A 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, I stated incidentally in the de- 
bate a short time ago that the exact amount of bonds sold for the pur- 
pose of establishing or procuring a reserve fund for the redemption of 
United States notes, then, I believe, as now, about $346,000,000, was 
$95,500,000. They were either fours or four-and-a-halfs, I forget which, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Some of each. 

Mr. INGALLS. Some ofeach. Instead of being held as a reserve 
fund for the redemption of the United States notes, $95,500,000 of gold 
which had been put into the common resources of the Treasury of the 
United States was drawn upon, like all other moneys that came into the 
Treasury for the payment of salaries, for the meeting of the various ob- 
ligations of the Government under the different appropriation acts from 

ear to year. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, Are you right about that? 

Mr. INGALLS. Iam right about that. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I guess not. 

Mr. INGALLS. Will the Senator tell me why I am not right about 
it? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I will tell the Senator I believe that whatever 
was raised for the purpose of making redemption secure under the act 
of 1875 was never touched at all, and that there was still a t bal- 
ance in the Treasury above that which was drawn upon. ere is no 
justification whatever, as I believe, in point of fact, and so I think my 
triend is in error in saying that the money that was raised to insure the 
gold and silver value of the United States notes under the resumption 
act was drawn upon for ordinary purposes of Government. 

Mr. INGALLS. It was confused and mingled and confounded with 
the general resources of the United States beyond the possibility of 
recognition or identification. I ask the Senator from Ohio if that is not 
correct. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I will say that the Senator is correct in one re- 


spect. 

Mr. INGALLS. Am not absolutely correct? * 

Mr. SHERMAN, This fund was always maintained at never less 
than $131,000,000. 

Mr. INGALLS. That is simply an evasionand avoidance of the ques- 
tion. Nobody claims that there has not been an amount of $100,000,- 
000 in the Treasury since that time. The question is whether the - 
500,000 that was procured by the sale of the four and four-and-a- 
per cent. bonds as a reserve fund was kept as a reserve fund for that 
purpose; and the Senator from Ohio knows that it was not. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I know very well that the whole balance in the 
Treasury has never been less than $131,000,000 from the date of re- 
sumption to this hour. 

Mr. INGALLS. Nobody denies that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It has been retained in the Treasury. 

Mr. INGALLS. Nobody denies that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It was not set apart as a special fund, although 
the attention of Congress was called to it, until 1882. 

Mr. INGALLS. That is right; not until years afterwards, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not until a year or two afterwards, 

Mr. INGALLS. Not until a year or two afterwards. Now, whatI 
want to call the attention of the Senate to is the fact that, notwith- 
standing that reserve fund was commingled with the general resources 
of the Government, never held as a reserve fund at all, never specific- 
ally in a condition to be identified as a reserve fund for the redemption 
of United States notes, their credit never wasimpaired by thatfact. It 
was not until the debate of 1882 or 1883 that the attention of the coun- 
try was called to the fact that there was no such reservation and all 
that the credit of the $346,000,000 of United States notes rested upon 
was the shifting sand of a daily balance in the Treasury. 

The Senator from Vermont is ordinarily entirely accurate. This is 
the first time in the course of our long acquaintance that I ever knew 
him to be mistaken, but in this particular he is mistaken. It will not 
do to say that the daily balance in the Treasury in gold coin never re- 
ceded below the hundred-million point. That is not the question. It 
was a daily balance all the time, and the fact is beyond the possibility 
of contradiction that it is impossible and has always been impossible, 
from that day to this, to identify a single dollar of the gold that was 
put in the Treasury as a reserve fund for the redemption of United 
States notes. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas yield to 
the Senator from Vermont ? 

Mr. INGALLS. Certainly. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think my friend from Kansas is a little mistaken 
when he implies that the United States did not do what it undertook 
to do by the resumptian act 


Mr. INGALLS. Oh, I donot imply that at all. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. In having the books of the Treasury kept in such 
a way that the coin which was got from the sale of those bonds was 
always ready in the Treasury for redemption. The note-holder, no 
more than the note-holder of a bank, does not care a snap, because it 
is not of any interest to him, whether the bank’s accounts are kept in a 
way that there is a separate account for the redemption of the notes of 

_ the bank or whether it is in the common funds of the bank, so long as 
they do not put out their money beyond having enough leit to redeem 

with. : 

Therefore, although it was true, for two or three years—wrong as a 
matter of book-keeping, I admit—that this money thus raised appeared 
on the books of the Treasury as a part of the general balance, which, as 
a general balance, was drawn upon under appropriation acts, there 
was always left, as Congress provided and as the administrative officers 
did, money enough, and the creditor did not care what account it was 
kept under. There was money enough, coin enough, to answer the 
demands that even in a panic or a run could be made for the redemp- 
tion of the $346,000,000 in any ordinary circumstance of an ordinary 
panic. Therefore, to say that we can go wild now for the reason that 
the accounts were kept in the Treasury in such a way that this gold 
was right in with all the other money of the Treasury is, to my mind, 
an unsound argument, with great respect to my friend from Kansas. 

Mr. INGALLS. ‘The Senator from Vermont admits exactly what I 
claim, that the value of the United States notes rested not upon that 
coin in the Treasury, but upon book-keeping. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Notatall. It is exactly the reverse. 

Mr. INGALLS. The coin was not there as a specific reserve fund 
for the redemption of the notes. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It was there as a fact, and every note-holder could 
get his coin for it. 2 

Mr. INGALLS. As a fact, though not as a reserve fund for the re- 
demption of those notes, but subject to be drawn on for the payment of 
every obligation of the Government. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Oh, no. 

Mr. INGALLS, What is the use of trying to evade this, Mr, Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. So I think. 

Mr. INGALLS. Sophistry can not do it. There is no casuistry that 
will get around that fact. It has never been denied, so far as I know, 
that for a long period of years that fund which was provided by the 
sale of those bonds as a reserve fund for the redemption of the United 
States legal-tender notes never was set apart for that purpose. 

What would be said, Mr. President, speaking about the morality of 
it? I heard with some regret the Senator from Rhode Island make an 
illustration that I thought was a little unfortunate. 

A trustee to whom he referred, who should mingle and confound the 
assets and the estate of his ward and put them into his own general 
account and draw upon them for his individual and personal expenses, 
although he might have enough to meet any claim that might be made 
upon him, would upon the revision of a court of equity be held to have 
been guilty of laches and of delinquency, and would be removed 
promptly from office, in my judgment. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But the United States was not a trustee; it was a 
simple debtor. - 

Mr. INGALLS. I contend that the United States, so far as that 
fund was concerned, was a trustee. Else why were $95,500,000 sold in 
terms? There were gold and silver in the Treasury at that time. If 
it is the theory that there was only $100,000,000 of daily balance to 
be held there as a security for the payment of the $346,000,000 of 
United States notes, why was there an amount of bonds sold any more 
than was suficient to make up the amount of $100,000,000 in the 
Treasury? 

No, Mr. President, that isan afterthought. That is a subsequent 
consideration. It was not until after the debate of 1882 or 1883, when 
it was discovered that these notes rested not upon a fund specifically 
set aside, but, as I said, upon the shifting sands of a daily balance in 
the Treasury, that Congress enacted that not less than $100,000,000 
should be set apart and held as a reserve fund for the redemption of 
the notes of the United States. 

Why do I revert to this fact, Mr. President? I do it not for the pur- 
pose of entering into a contention with the Senator from Vermont or 
the Senator from Ohio upon a question of morality. Everybody knows 
that the credit of the Government was ample, that its faith was pledged 
for the redemption of these notes. I do it for the purpose of repelling 
absolutely the idea that the value of United States notes ever depended 
in the slightest degree upon the factthat there was $100,000,000 of gold 
in the Treasury. It is an idle assumption. 7 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If my friend will pardon me, the creditor, the 
holder of the notes, as I said before, and I think he will not deny that, 
did not care how the books of the Treasury were kept so long as he knew 
the gold was there and he could get it if he called for it. Congress 
speaking to its agents, the executive department of the Government, 
being a debtor for these notes, said to the agents, ‘‘ Borrow $100,000,- 
000 of gold in order to meet our obligations for the legal-tenders, and 
keep that on hand. We do not care how you keep your accounts for 
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that purpose, but keep 8100, 000, 000 of gold on hand to answer the de- 
mand of our creditors.” That would be a simple thing in the private 
operations of a banker who had an agent in London or wherever, where 
he had notes coming due: Tou keep your gold; I do not care whether 
you have a separate account of it or if it is in the general balance, so 
long as you keep it; and the ereditor who holds his note would not 
care how that thing stood if the gold was enly there. That is what 
made the credit of the Government. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Senator from Vermont is wrong again. Sin- 
gularly enough this is a bad day for him. There never was any declara- 
tion on the part of Congress that $100,000,000 should be set apart as a 
reserve fund for the redemption of United States notes. On the con- 
trary, the declaration was that the Secretary of the Treasury should 
always maintain a sufficient fund for that purpose. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, Exactly; and the act of 1875, which I had some 
part with my friend from Ohio in forming, provided that very thing, 
that the debtor through its agents should put into the hands of its 
agent, the Secretary of the Treasury, coin enough to make it certain 
that on the day named if the notes were presented they would be paid. 

Mr.COCKRELL, Will the Senator from Kansas let me read that 
act, so that he can understand it? 

Mr. INGALLS. Iwill. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I will read the act ef 1875. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think I ean repeat every word of it without your 

Mr. COCKRELL. The act of January 14, 1875, contains the fol- 
lowing provision: 

And to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to prepare aud provide for the 
redemption in this act authorized or required, he is authorized to use any sur- 
plus revenues, from time to time, in the Treasury not otherwise appro 5 
and to issue, sell, and d of, at not leas than par, in coin, either of the de- 
scriptions of bonds of the United States described in the act of Congressapproved 
July 14, 1870, entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” 


with like bay fora privileges, and exemptions, to the extent necessary to carry 
— a into full effect, and to use the proceeds thereof for the purposes afore- 


Mr. INGALLS. Very true. Therefore the whole matter rested in 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury to provide such fund as 
in his judgment would be sufficient to maintain specie resumption, and 
it was in accordance with that that the sum of $95,500,000 in fours 
and ſour-and-a-halſs was sold. 

Mr. PLUMB. In four-and-a-halfs. 

Mr. INGALLS. In four-and-a-halfs, says my colleague. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Some of each. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Senator from Ohio says some fours and some 
four-and-a-halfs. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Yes; bonds of both kinds. 

Mr. INGALLS. In either event we will assume a sufficient number 
of fours and four-and-a-halfs to make the average 4 per cent. on $100,- 
000,000, we will call it in round numbers, so that at that time there 
were sold bonds enough on which the annual interest would be $4,- 
000,000, and we have been paying for the last eleven years the equiv- 
alent of that, amounting to date, perhaps, to from forty to forty-five 
million dollars. 

Does anybody suppose if those bonds had been issued and putin the 

and filed there and maintained specifically as a fund for the 
redemption of those notes, with the coupons cut off every half year 
as they matured, there would have been any difference in the market 
value of the United States notes? Does anybody suppose they would 
have fluctuated? Does anybody suppose they would have been re- 
duced in market value anywhere on the face of this earth? No, sir. 
Those bonds might just as well have been left in the Treasury of the 
United States from that day to this, instead of that great volume of 
idle and menacing gold, and the coupons cut off quarterly or semi-an- 
nually and burned and calcined to ashes, and the credit of the nation 
would have been exactly as good. The value of the United States 
notes would have been exactly as high. We should have saved from 
$40,000,000 to $45,000,000 that have been paid out in interest for the 
pu of allowing that idle and enormous amount of gold to remain 
in tho Treasury. 

I heard my colleague or some other Senator state the entire amount 
of indebtedness that had been presented for redemption during the 
eleven years. It was somewhere ahout $28,000,000, or $12,000,000, at 
least, less in amount than the interest we have paid upon the bonds 
that were issued for the purpose of providing this fund. That may be 
supplemented by another equally interesting fact, that during that 
period of time, the eleven years, there has been presented at the Treas- 
ury in gold for exchange into greenbacks more than twice the amount 
that has been ted in greenbacks for redemption in gold. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the claim that this $100, 000, 000 in the Treas- 
ury is n to maintain the credit of this nation, that it ever was 
pledged to be deposited there as a matter of faith or of public honor, 
is a fiction. It is a dream. It is a barren ideality, as has been said 
about another transaction. There is no foundation for it, and there is 
no man in his senses, who is not afflicted with the mania for gold, who 
does not know that if that were unlocked and released to-day and set 
to work, as all money in the country ought to be set to work, the value 
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of our United States notes would not fluctuate the minutest subdivision 
of a hair in the markets of the world. There is no weight of the 
apothecary’s scale that would turn upon a knife-edge which would 
meastire the value of depreciation that would occur to the notes of the 
United States if that $100,000,000 of gold were to be unlocked and 
turned loose and set to work, as it ought to be, in the financial affairs 
of this country. 

Mr. President, it seems evident to me that we are conducting this 
debate upon an entirely wrong basis and assumption, I suppose it is 
not vecessary for me to affirm that the credit of this nation is as dear 
to me as to anybody; that I would in no sense whatever impair it; that 
I would in no minutest manner in any way whatever impair a national 
obligation. But theclaim here that when the Secretary of the Treasury 
has the right to sell a thousand million dollars of the bonds of the 
United States, when by the terms of the act itself requiring the resump- 
tion of specie payments he has a right to use all the balances in the 
Treasury and supplement any deficit that may occur by the sale of 
bonds, that the presence of that paltry $100,000,000 in the Treasury is 
the basis of national security and honor isan absardity. It is a super- 
stition that is worthy only of the mediwval ages. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. INGALLS, Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Kansas has said that if we had 
deposited $100,000,000 of United States bonds in the Treasury and cut 
off the coupons ourselves, we should have saved in the intervening ten 
or twelve years $45,000,000. 

Mr. INGALLS. That is merely an estimate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is an estimate. Does the Senator think that 
the notes would have had any added value if that $100,000,000 of 
bonds had been deposited there ? 

Mr. INGALLS. I do not, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then that would have been equally unnecessary. 

Mr. INGALLS. Absolutely unnecessary, mere vague superstition, 
and nothing but that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Fiat money! 

Mr. INGALLS. ‘Fiat money,“ says the Senator from Ohio. Fiat 
money! Mr. President, there is no fiat money in this country that 
rests upon the credit of this Government when the capacity for re- 
demption to the extent of $100,000,000 in the coupon bonds of the 
nation is lodged with the Secretary of the Treasury. No, sir! 

Mr. DAWES. Did not the Senator say the United States notes 
would have been just as valuable? 

Mr. INGALLS. I said that without the specific deposit of that 
$95,500,000 in bonds the United States notes would have been just 
exactly as valuable. Does the Senator from Massachusetts doubt it? 
I should like the opinion of an eminent financier of his reputation on 
that subject. 

There are one or two observations I should like to make about the 
statement of the public debt of the United States, as we are on this 

- subject. The question recurring upon the amendment proposed by my 
colleague to the Amendment, the real issue in controversy being the 
amount of money that should be held in the Treasury as a daily bal- 
ance for the discharge of the obligations of the Government, I wish to 
observe that there is an astounding, an amazing, a bewildering, and an 
irreconcilable discrepancy between the amount that we are informed 
is in the Treasury at this time and the amonnt that the Secretary of the 
Treasury tells us is under his custody atthistime. Iholdin my hand 
the statement of the public debt of the United States for the month of 
April, 1890, containing under two heads a recapitulation aud a com- 
parison. The first, Recapitulation,“ represents a total of cash in the 
Treasury as shown by the Treasurer’s general account of $632,254, - 
790.42. 

The same statement under the head of Comparison,“ without any 
change in the elements of the problem so far as I know, states that the 
entire balance of cash by Treasurer’s statement in the Treasury upon 
that date is $712,453,250.18. Yet the Senator from Ohio assures us 
that the entire amount that is available for the purposes of the pay- 
ment of the debt, of the discharge of the obligations of the Government, 
is 532,972. 181.41. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Thirty-five million dollars. 

Mr. INGALLS. All that I have to say is that a statement issued 
to the country forthe purpose of informing the people about their finan- 
cial affairs, about the fiscal relations of their agents here at the seat of 
Government, which shows a working balance of $32,000,000 upon an 
aggregate of more than $700,000,000, in my judgment stands in the 
need of supplemental explanation, ʻand the sooner we have some corol- 
lary, some polyglot edition, something that will be less delusive, less 
unsatisfactory, and less paralyzing and astounding than this, I think 
the country will be gratified and instructed. With $712,453, 250. 18 cash 
in the Treasury, there isa balance that is subject to draft of $32,000,000 ! 

Mr. SHERMAN, Is that the statement for March? 

Mr. INGALLS. It is the debt statement of April, 1890, showing the 
condition of the Treasury on the Ist day of the present month. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Every item of that statement is correct. 

Mr. INGALLS. If it is perfectly correct, it is a very extraordinary 
statement in so far as respects the capacity which it affords the people 


of this country to understand the relation of our fiscal system to the 
business and the people of the country. z 

Mr. FRYE. Does not the same statement give the items in detail? 

Mr. INGALLS. I hold in my hand also another statement that is 
issued from the office of the Secretary of the Treasury, showing the 
amount of the public debt of the United States, including accrued in- _ 
terest thereon, less cash in the Treasury, on the Ist day of July of each 
year, from 1871 to 1889, inclusive, from which it appears as a statement 
showing the obligations of the Government and the amount in the 
Treasury that is available for the extinction of those obligations, an 
outstanding principal of $1,640,673,340.23 on the lst of July, 1889; 
accrued interest, $10,728,551.33, and cash in the Treasury, which is 
set off against the funded indebtedness of the country, to the amount 
of $643,113,172.01. 


Under which king, Benzoniau? speak, or die. 


Mr. DANIEL. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. INGALLS. Certainly. 

Mr. DANIEL, Would not that cash in the Treasury be represented 
in gold and silver certificates? 

Mr. INGALLS. How can it be if it is available for the payment 
of the public debt? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, we owe for our gold certificates so 
many million dollars. Every item of it is stated in that paper. That 
paper undergoes the ordeal of the shrewdest men in the United States 
every month. 

Mr. INGALLS. Let me ask the Senator from Ohio if it has not been 
changed. Has it not been changed? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is true, and I think it was foolishly changed at 
the time—— 

Mr. INGALLS. I think so, too. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It was at the time the Senator from Rhode 
Island mentioned, when a different form of debt statement was made 
from that formerly issued. I once analyzed it here and complain: d of 
it in the Senate, and showed how persons not familiar with the ordi- 
nary operations of the Treasury might be misled by the attempt made 
by Mr. Jordan, but stated that after all it contained the elements of 
the truth, and the statement of it now is perfectly correct. I could 
give you every item of indebtedness from that statement. 

Mr. INGALLS. I wish the Senator from Ohio, as an expert, would 
allow me to interrogate him. 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, give me the paper and I will answer you. I 
do not care to be cross-examined. 

Mr. INGALLS. You do not want to be interrogated ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No. [The paper was handed.] The statement 
here is perfectly simple and can be read over by any one. Here it com- 
mences with the interest-bearing debt. 

i Mr. INGALLS. I do not mean that. I mean the statement of 
‘comparison. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Very well; I can take it either way. 

Mr. INGALLS. I think an analysis of that entire table would be 
interesting and profitable, because as a matter of fact if we haveastate- - 
ment going out to the country upon which partisan malice can base its 
assaults that we have $712,000,000 cash in the Treasury, withdrawn 
from the channels of trade, whereas as a matter of fact there are but 
$32,000,000 there, it is very important the country should know it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is perfectly plain upon the face of this paper. 
Here is the statement, first, of the interest-bearing debt. I will not 
give the items because they are known. Then there is the debt on 
which interest has ceased since maturity. Then thereis the debt bear- 
ing no interest, amounting to $790,011,195.47. That is the debt bear- 
ing no interest, and that is composed of the following items: First, old 
demand notes, $56,442.50. 

Mr. INGALLS. There is an item—those old demand notes. Does 
the Senator say that there is that amount of money held in the Treas- 
ury to-day for the redemption of those old demand notes ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, that is the amount still outstanding of the 
debt unpaid. It is only $56,000 that is still unpaid; but it comes in 
occasionally. 

Mr. INGALLS. Is there any doubt at all that the last vestige of 
the old demand notes has long since disappeared? They were issued 
away back thirty years ago. Does anybody suppose there is a single 
fraction of a dollar of those old demand notes outstanding to-day? 

Mr. SHERMAN. What right has the Secretary of the Treasury to 
exclude them from the statement of the debt bearing no interest, when 
the fact is that they are presented every once ina while? There are 
$56,000 of those, not a very great sum, it is true, but they must be 
kept in this statement. 

Mr. INGALLS. Then to that extent it is delusive. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not at all. Let me go a little further. There 
are of legal-tender notes $346,681,000. Some of those have been lost 
or destroyed, how many no man can tell, but that item is kept there. 
A recent estimate made by the Treasurer of the United States is that 
2 per cent. has been lost. Whether it is 2 per cent. or 10 per cent. we 
do not know, but that amount must be kept there, and no tary of 
the Treasury dare do otherwise. Then there are certificates of deposit 
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issued under the act of 1872. They are now used daily for current 
transactions, for large transactions in New York. 

Mr, ING Will the Senator explain that? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. By the act of 1872 any person might de- 
posit United States notes in the Treasury and receive certificates there- 
for in large sums. The amount is $8,795,000, and they are outstand- 
ing. Then there are gold certificates. All these are debts, because 
the Government pays them and must pay them. There are $134,642,- 
000 of, gold certificates, and then of silver certificates $292,923,000. 
Then there is fractional currency $6,912,000, most-of which is lost, but 
it is coming in every once in awhile. It is coming it at rate of about 
$100,000 or probably $150,000 a year. 

I take it that the most of that is lost. By an act of Congress ten 
years ago the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to estimate the 
amount that was presumed to be lost, and that was deducted from this 
aggregate, leaving $6,912,000 still outstanding, that have not been pre- 
sented and probably most of it has been lost, but still itis included as 
a part.of the public debt necessarily, and anless we pass a law to wipe 
out these items the Secretary of the Treasury can not do otherwise; he 
must include them asa part of the debt. There are $790,011,195.47 
just as much the debt of the United States as the 4 per cent. and the 
44 per cent. bonds. That $790,000,000, added to the debt bearing in- 
terest and the debt on which interest has ceased since maturity, makes 
the total debt $1,589, 639,322.73. There is the whole debt. 

Now, per contra, there is on hand all the silver deposited for the sil- 
ver certificates, all the gold deposited for the gold certificates, and the 
$100,000,000 kept as a reserve for the redemption of United States 
notes. All these are added here in the very next table, so that no man 
can possibly be misled. It says ‘‘cash in the Treasury available for 
reduction of the public debt; that is, the debt for which it is avail- 
able, for the payment of these certificates. Here is the gold held for 
gold certificates actually outstanding, $134,642,839; silver held for sil- 
ver certificates actually outstanding, $292,923,348; ‘United States notes 
held for certificates of deposit actually outstanding—those are the ones 
the Senator inquired about—$8,795,000; cash held for matured debt 
and interest unpaid, $8,029,019.94; fractional currency, $697.28; mak- 
ing $444, 390,904.22 on hand. 5 

Then add to that the 5100, 000,000 of reserve fund, and then un- 
available for reduction of the public debt,“ the fractional silver coin 
which is not a legal tender, and which Mr. Jordan for the first time 
held was not money, while before that it was held as money, but it is 
not a legal tender and therefore he said it was money ‘‘ unavailable for 
the payment of the public debt, 522,989, 474,“ and minor coin, $222,- 
984, that is, the nickels and the cents; and then there are certificates 
held as cash in the Treasury, part of the current balance, amounting 
to $28,720,805; the actual amount on hand over and above all liabili- 
ties, as I said before, being $35, 930,622.91. 

The popular mind would be misled by the enormous statement of 
the outstanding liabilities, but when it is remembered that these lia- 
bilities are at once met by vast moneys, $444,000,000, held specially 
under law for the redemption of those outstanding, it reduces the debt 
of the United States to a good deal less than $1,000,000,000. Really 
the only operative debt now outstanding against the Government of 
the United States is $797,000,000, although this table would show the 
enormous sum of $1,500,000,000. 

Mr. COCKRELL, That 8797, 000, 000 includes the $14,000,000 for the 


Navy pension fand. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, and that is not a debt. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It is treated, however, as a debt, and included 
in that $797,000, 000, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, but the fund is not on hand. That is a mere 


book-keeping account. I have several times formerly, when I was more 
ible for financial matters than I am now (I do not consider my- 
responsible for them now), urged that the navy pension fund ought 
to be covered into the Treasury, and I tried several times to do it; but 
it was said it grew out of the sale of vessels, etc., and was set aside by 
an act of Congress to secure the navy pension fund. The navy pen- 
sions are paid out of the general surplus and this $14,000,000 ought to 
be stricken from the debt roll. It would make no difference at all to 
the debt. So the only items of the public debt now outstanding are 
$112,521,000 of bonds maturing in 1891, and $606,000,000 of 4 per cent. 
bonds maturing in 1907, making about $718,000,000, which is all the 
public debt of the United States except what is covered by actual 
moneys on hand. 

Mr. INGALLS. There still remains a discrepancy between the 
amount of cash in the Treasury in the statement and in the compara- 
tive statement to which I called the Senator’s attention. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will explain that. It is explained here at the 
bottom of the sheet. It is one of those explained by including 
in one case the minor coin as money on hand and in the other case not 
including it. Here is the actual cash statement of the Treasurer, which 
is much simpler because it contains fewer items. It does not go into 
detail with the matured and unmatured debt, but it gives the actual bal- 
anceon hand. It shows that the amount of balance is precisely like the 
debt statement, $35,930,622.91, and then it includes at the end in a 
note, not like this debt statement, which does not treat it as money, 


“Assets not available, minor coin, 8222, 984, which is only a legal 
tender for a dollar, and fractional silver coin, 522, 989, 474. 29, mak- 
ing $23,212, 458. 29. 

Adding that item of $23,212,458.29 to the $35,000,000 item, you have 
the te of money in the Treasury $59,143,081.20, which exactly 
corresponds with the debt statement, and it shows that when you count 
the minor coin, which is really bullion on our hand not available for 
any p except for change, and only paid out when called for, you 
have the balance I have already stated. : 

Though the Senator asked me to make this statement, I know very 
well from his intelligence in regard to matters of this kind that he 
knows whatI know; but I suppose he wanted to cross-examine me and 
bring out these facts from this statement, which, however, I think is 
too clumsily framed. It is one of the inheritances we have from the 
Democratic administration, because the old debt statement was ve 
much like the statement of assets and liabilities. Yet there it is. Ai 
the facts may be obtained; but they confuse the matter by treating the 
minor coins not as money, and also by mingling some of the other items 
together in a different form from what was followed in the old debt 
statements. 

Mr. INGALLS. Isee that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], 
who has long made this subject a study, has before him a different anal- 
ysis of the debt statement and the assets of the Treasury, and I will 
ask him to state to the Senate whether his understanding of this 
1 corresponds with the statement made by the Senator from 

io. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ihave been much interested in the colloquy be- 
tween the two Senators. It began, however, before I came into the 
Chamber. I think it is useful to have this question of the amount of 
money in the Treasury discussed here, because I believe there is a mis- 
apprehension in many parts of the country, especially in the West, 
as respects the amount of money available in the Treasury. 

The Senator from Ohio stated the amounts and the different sums 
accurately, so far as I know, according to the last public-debt state- 
ment issued. He also alluded to the statement of assets and liabilities, 
which I have in my hand. 

I think that the public-debt statement and the statement of assets 
and liabilities could be reformed. Each is an inheritance that has 
come down through several Administrations; but since the public-debt 
statement was first made we have changed radically the laws respect- 
ing the money in the Treasury. 

Certainly this statement of assets and liabilities is misleading. I 
know it does not mislead the Senator from Kansas, but when a man 
picks up a statement and sees that there is in the the enor- 
mous sum of $712,000,000, he says, Why is not something done with 
that money? Why is it that this great sum is held in the Treasury 
when it ought to be circulating among the people?“ 

How often do we hear that? Yet when you analyze this statement 
you will find on the face of it that $436,000,000 of the $712,000,000 is 
doing work, as the Senator from Kansas says, in every part of the 
country. I think it is a mistake to say on the face of these state- 
ments that the gold and silver held in the Treasury as security for the 
payment of the certificates, and the certificates themselves, constitute 
a debt against the United States, 

Mr. SHERMAN. The certificates are the debt. 

Mr. ALLISON, I say the certificates are the debt. Now, they are 
not a debt in the sense that we speak of the public debt of the United 
States, As the Senator from Kansas illustrated awhile ago, the United 
States is a trustee for this fund. It stands, if possible, ina more sacred 
relation than that of a public debtor. I go with $100 in silver to the 
Treasury or to any subtreasury of the United States and I secure there- 
from $1C0 in silver certificates. : 

I put those certificates in my pocket. I transfer them to my neigh- 
bor in payment of a debt. What is the obligation there? The obli- 
gation by law is that for every silver certificate outstanding there is a 
silver dollar in the Treasury that can not be used as the available bal- 
ance in the Treasury may be used to pay the current obligations of the 
Government. These silver dollars, to the extent of $292,000,000 of 
them, are there as a sacred fund. 

Mr. INGALLS. Deposited. 

Mr. ALLISON. They are deposited, but not as a deposit in a bank; 
the Government has no right to use them. ‘The Treasurer is the cus- 
todian. The law says that these dollars so deposited shall be held for 
the redemption of these certificates, Therefore it is that all this sil- 
ver in the Treasury represented by silver certificates stands in a dif- 
ferent relation from the public débt of the United States, which is an 
obligation, whether interest-bearing or otherwise. The backs are 
an obligation, and by law are required to be accounted for as a part of 
the public debt. It is not within the option of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to regard them as currency. The lawsays that these United 
States notes shall be accounted as a part of the public debt. 

What is true of the silver certificates is true of the gold certificates. 
I do not criticise anybody, but it seems to me that this public-debt 
statement could be more plainly stated by showing that $436,000,000 
of this that is now in the Treasury is not the money of the Gov- 
ernment at It is the money of the people who have put this money 
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there and taken paper representatives of it, certificates of deposit, from 
the Government itself. > 

Mr. PLATT. And they have a right at any time to go and get it. 

Mr. ALLISON. At any time. M, 

Mr. DAWES. I should like to inquire of the Senator if such a cer- 
tificate has not all the functions of money under a different form. 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. DAWES. Then the Government is nothing but the bailee of so 
much silver. The silver belongs to the holders of the certificates, 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, we can not hear that family con- 
versation over here. 

Mr. ALLISON. These certificates for gold dollars and silver dollars 
are performing all the function that either gold or silver could perform, 
and a much more active and vigorous function than the money itself 
would perform. 

There are $100,000,000 more set apart for the redemption of green- 

These two items constitute $546,000,000 of this money in the 
Treasury. I should like to know as respects the $436,000,000 what 
Secretary of the Treasury would ever dare lay his hand upon one dollar 
of it. No Secretary of the Treasury could do it without a plain and 
palpable violation of law. 

It may be said inferentially that the $100,000,000 which is set apart 
for the purpose of redeeming the greenback notes is also a sacred fund. 
It is not so sacred in my belief, because there is no law that I know of 
which requires any particular sum to be set aside for the redemption 
of the greenbacks. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The law of 1882 provides for that. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator will remember that, in my judgment, 
the law of 1882 has been very liberally construed. I donot remember 
the section of that law. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have it here. 

Mr. REAGAN. It is the twelfth section. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I have it right here. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam familiar with its general purpose. Now, what 
is that law? My recollection, at least, is that that law does not say 
that $100,000,000 shall be set apart for the redemption of the green- 
back notes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have read it already to the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will read it: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury shall suspend the issue of such gold certi- 
ficates whenever the amount of gold coin and gold bullion in the Treasury re- 
served for the redemption of United States notes falls below $100,000,000, 


That is to say 

Mr. WASHBURN, The Senator had better read on. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam reading it, if the Senator will allow me. 
proceeds: 

And — peg em of section 5207 of the Revised Statutes shall be applicable 
to the ficates herein authorized and directed to be issued, 

That is another question. What does that statute mean? No one 
knows better than the Senator from Rhode Island and the Senator 
from Ohio how that proviso came to be in that statute. That proviso 
was put in there because in the Finance Committee (I can speak of it 
without speaking of the secrets of that committee, if it has any) ob- 
jection was made to receiving deposits of gold in the Treasury, that 
the men who believed gold was the only true measure of value would 
withdraw gold as fast as they could from the Treasury. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Or the greenbacks. 

Mr. ALLISON. Or the greenbacks, redeposit them, and take 
out gold certificates, and thus the Government wouldde put in a pocket 
as zepon the gold it held in the Treasury. Therefore, those who were 
friendly to the issue of gold certificates as a part of the circulating me- 
dium said, Very well; let us fix upon a sum in gold, and when that 
sum is reached no one shall deposit gold and take gold certificates.” 
That was the intent and purpose of that proviso. Of course those who 
put that proviso in believed that it would never be wise to have less 
than $100,000,000 in the Treasury for the redemption of the United 
States notes; and I must say for my friend, the Senator from Ohio, that, 
if my memory is correct, he wanted that sum a little r than was 
putin, because he feared that a time might come when $100,000,000 
would not be enough and when a run might take place; but that amount 
vas agreed upon. That is the only place I know of where there is any 
suggestion that any ular amount shall be kept in the Treasury 
for the pu of redeeming the United States notes. 

Mr, SHERMAN. There was the resumption act. 

Mr. ALLISON, The resumption act, which is the law now, sets 
apart all the available money in the Treasury for the redemption of 

lese notes. Not only that, but, in my judgment and belief, under that 
law q think the Senator from Texas has two or three times tried to re- 
peal t) the Secretary of the Treasury has a right to sell any of the bonds 
authorized by the act of 1870 to make these notes good to their holders 
in gold or silver coin, as he may choose, because they are payable in 
either go d or silver coin, 7 

ut I did not intend to disturb the Senator from Kansas [Mr. IN- 
GALLS] in his remarks, I only intended to say a word about this ap- 
y sum in the Treasury when in fact, as stated by the Sena- 

tor from Ohio, the real balance available to be paid out upon appro- 
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priations or for any purpose, the real surplus is, as stated by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, $35,000,000. Of course there are a number of funds 
that are set apart specifically by law. The amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio proposes to release one or two of those funds, But there 
are $62,000,000 held to redeem national-bank notes. 

Mr. PLUMB. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator from Ohio stated that there were $43,- 
000,000, I think it was, to the credit of the disbursing officers. 

Mr. ALLISON. The real amount to credit of disbursing officers is 
$30,000,000, that is, ‘‘disbursing officers’ balances, which are bal- 
ances in the hands of the disbursing officers, 530, 422,615.61.“ 

Mr. PLUMB. Very well. Then if that $30,000,000 is not to be 
counted as part of the available balance, all the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury would have to do would be to deprive himself entirely of the fund 
so that he would not havea dollar for any purpose whatever, but would 
put all the balance to the credit of the disbursing officers, : 

Mr. ALLISON. I have often looked at that item in the statement 
of assets and liabilities. 

Mr. PLUMB, I ask the Senator if he does not know also that last 
fall, according to the statement of the Secretary of the Treasury him- 
self, he vised an unusually large amount with the disbursing officers 
in order to put out, as he claimed, the money into circulation, and put 
it in banks in order that it might in turn be loaned to the customers of 
the banks. Some time last summer I read an interview with him in 
which he stated, I think, in substance that he had placed an unusually 
large sum with the disbursing officers and from which the inference 
was drawn that he wanted to put it into banks in order that it might 
in turn get into the channels of commerce by means of loans. 

Mr. ALLISON. My attention was never called to that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will state to the Senator that nearly all this 
money is deposited in the subtreasuries and that it can only be drawn 
out by virtue of law. There is not $30,000,000 there. Much of it 
has been disbursed, but the accounts have not been returned. 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand. I only rose to state that the large 
amount of money held in the Treasury and carried on these tables is 
money set apart for a specific purpose, that can not be used by any Sec- 
retary of the Treasury without further legislation; and so far as the 
gold certificates and the silver certificates are concerned, amounting to 
$436,000,000, that amount of money is especially devoted by the law 
itself to the payment of the outstanding certificates, and therefore not 
a dollar of it can be touched. . 

It may be that there is a larger working balance in the Treasury than 
is needed; I do not undertake to discuss that question now; but it is 
necessary at certain times, I want to say to my friend, the Senator from 
Kansas farthest from me ace PLUMB], to have a large amount of 
money in the hands of the disbursing officers. For example, the pay- 
masters who pay the Army; they are disbursing officers. The pension 
agents are disbursing officers, and once a quarter they take large sums 
out of the Treasury. Thus at times large sums must appear as dis- 
bursing officers’ balances due to the United States, which have been 
taken out of the Treasury and can be drawn only upon the order of the 
disbursing officer, this money being placed to his credit in the sub- 
treasury or in the national depository, as the case may be. 

Mr. PLUMB. I ask the Senator whether he thinks that a sum in 
addition to the $35,000,000 plus the amount to the credit of the dis- 
bursing officers is necessary to be kept for the working purposes of the 


Treasury. 

Mr. ALLISON. No, I do not think %, Nor do L believe the present 
Secretary of the Treasury thinks so. 

Mr. PLUMB. The point made was that the balance was $246,000,- 
000 at the end of March and 8255,000, 000 in February, and during 
that month this balance was decreased by about 89, 000, 000. 

Mr. ALLISON. Secretary Fairchild deposited money of the United 
States in the national banks to the extent at one time of $60,000,000. 
The policy of the present Secretary I understand to beto gradually, 
and he has not very rapidly, reduce largely this balance; so that, instead 
of $60,000,000, the amount now in the hands of national banks has 
been reduced to about $30,000,000. I will give the exact figures, I 
have them, and the amount is 831, 648, 898.70, which is nearly the en- 
tire available balance, I will say to the Senator from Kansas, in the 


In oilar words, of the $35,000,000 which appears in the Treasury 
statement as available balance, $31,000,000 in one sense is performing 
the function of currency. It is possible it may have been stated before, 
I having been absent on other business in the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, that this $31,000,000, and now this $35,000,000, is performing 
the function of money so far as circulation is concerned, so far as the 
banks perform that function for the people. So I think the amountin 
the Treasury, stated in gross at $712,000,000, is a very misleading 
statement, unless it is accompanied with these explanations and state- 
ments as respects the liabilities of the Government. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator from Iowa has stated, what is no doubt 
correct, that the $30,000,000 he has spoken of is pledged for the re- 
demption of the Treasury notes, the working balance, whatever it may 
be. Now, then, if the Secretary of the Treasury can put that into the 
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national banks and put it into circulation, can he not put the $100,- 
000,000 spoken of here as the sum specially reserved for that purpose, 
and also the amount which comes into the Treasury from time to time 
from the national banks as assets of failed national banks? 

Mr. ALLISON. I should say, as respects that $100,000,000, if it 
had never been segregated in asense, that the Secretary of the Treasury 
might now use it if he thought he could use it safely. Ido not mean 
all of it, but a portion of it. It will be remembered, however, if I am 
not mistaken in my recollection, that Secretary was the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury who set aside this $100,000,000. 

Mr. PLUMB. I am not talking about keeping it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand what the Senator has in his mind. 
This fund was so especially set apart in the debt statement, and con- 
tinued for four years, and I think the Secretary of the Treasury, with- 
out affirmative legislation, would not be justified at this time in dis- 
turbing it. Now, the Senator asks me why the Secretary does not put 
it in the national banks instead of holding it in the Treasury. 

Mr. PLUMB, That is not my question. I asked, if he could do it 
(not why he would not), if he could not legally put that in the national 
banks as well as any other fund. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The law expressly provides that all funds derived 
from customs and the sale of bonds must go into the Treasury of the 
United States, and no money can go into the hands of a bank except 
through the internal-revenue law. 

Mr. ALLISON, The Senator from Ohio is quite right. That for 
the moment had escaped me, Those deposits go in through the in- 
ternal-revenue law, and I have been told that sometimes they have got 
into the Treasury, but I do not know how that may be. Therefore 
this $100,000,000 (and the Senator from Ohio has answered the ques- 
tion perfectly) can not be transferred under the law to national-bank 
depositories for the reason stated. 

That is all I desire to say upon that question. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, I merely want to show by the 
Senator from Ohio himself that this imaginary reserve fund of $100,- 
_ 000,000 is simply a myth. It never has exceeded the $100,000,000 of 
gold coin set apart for the purpose of redemption. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Does the Senator ask me that question? 

Mo. COCKRELL. No, I say it never has done it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think the law of 1882 sets aside that fund, not 
in as clear language as it ought to do probably, but substantially, so 
thatevery executive officer is bound to observe it as a fund for the re- 
demption of United States notes. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I understand the Senator now places it on the 
law of 1882. 


Mr. SHERMAN. And the resumption act. 

Mr. COCKRELL. And the resumption act. Now we shall see 
whether the Senator, when he was Secretary of the Treasury and act- 
ing under the resumption act, had a te fund or not. 

Mr. SHERMAN. On the contrary, I had not, but I called the at- 
tention of Congress to it every yearand asked them to make this fund, 
and the Senator will find that in my report made in 1880. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I read now from the Senator’s Finance Report of 
1877, when he was Secretary of the Treasury. On page 12 he says: 

By the same act it is provided— 

That is, the resumption act— 

eee e T L ET, 1879, 


tho eem, in ited States legal- 
tender notes then age y „on their rtp pray mss for redemption at the 
of the assistant tates, 


in the at ihe’ New —.— in 3 
of not less than $50. Tul. to ean the 


and exemptions, to ex- 
thereof 


. United States notes, and ot residue is in the 
ee eee under the same authority, been applied to the 5 
ion of the residue of United States notes, not redeemed econ Sey sen 
. the balance is held in the Treasury in preparation for 

The balance of coin and the balance of the surplus revenue. There 
is no mistaking that, Mr. President. 
Now, I will trace it along a little further. I come to the Finance 
Report of 1878 and we get still further information in regard 
sacred reserve fund. I read now from page 8, Finance Report of 1878, 
by the Senator from Ohio, then Secretary of eee ee, 

A ae Cole Of Se Se) Senet Caner Dees 


a reserve in co! 


Congress, however, [vow of he strong feeling against a contractio 
of the currency, by the 3 TAA op aee pire —— een 


Laven principle of safet which the Department acting that 40 
pon the v u the ent was 
— of coin wee the smallest mat reserve upon which resumption coul — — 


that date, leaving the amount in eee 818,881, 018. 


to inereas the coin reserve to 


it necessary 000. 
At the close of the eee. this coin reserve, in excess of coin liabilities, 


amounted to $63,016, 


This is, the coin raat in excess of coin liabilities,” the total re- 
serve in the Treasury— 


of which $15,000,000 were obtained by the sale of 4} per cent., and $25,000,000 by 
the sale Ares å per cent, bonds, the residue being surplus revenue. Subsequent! 
on the lith day of — son Eh the Secretary —— into a contract with ih certain 
n London the parties to the previous contract of June 
9, . 1 gsr regenera to 8 bea for the 22 is premium Titer 
for resumption purposes. e bonds were sold at a premium o per 

cent, and — ie terest, less a commission of one-half os 

The contract has een — fulton, and the tty 000, —.— been 
paid into the . coin. The $5,500,000 coin 720 on the Halifax 
award have been rep by the sale of that amount of 4 per cent. bonds 
—— for poses $05) rposes, making the aggregate amount of bonds sold tor 

these p' $95,300,000, of which $65, N were 4} per cent. bonds, and 
$30, 300.000 4 per 4 per cent. bonds. To this has been 
time to time. 


There is no sacred fund about it. It is one fund, in one mass, insep- 
arable and indivisible, and no human being on earth can tell to-day 
whether a certain portion of that fund came from the sale of those bonds 
or from the surplus revenue. It is a mass of money. It probably has 
2 unless a few sacks of gold may have been actually placed in 

the Treasury vaults here in Washington and have remained there all 
the time. That is the only possibility by which you could identify a 
dollar of it. 

To this has been added the surplus revenue from time to time. The amount 
of coin held in the on the 23d day of November last, in excess of coin 
sufficient to pay all accrued coin liabilities, was $141,888, 100, and constitutes the 
coin reserve for resumption This sum will be diminished 


prepared purposes. 
somewhat on Piho Ist of January next by reason of the large amount of interest 
accruing on that day in excess of the coin revenue received pers sca 


This was for current p and has been all the time. There is no 
sacredness about it at all. It has not been kept as a separate fund, as 
this clearly shows. The Secretary, going on and treating this thing 
further, says: 

The means and manner of doing this are leſt largely to the discretion of the 
Secretary— 

That is, accomplishing resumption on the ist day of January, 1879— 
but, from ino. nature of the duty 5 — he must restore coin and bullion, 


when wn in the process either by the sale of bonds, or 
the use of the surplus revenue or of the notes redeemed from time to time. 


ee were the three sources of revenue for replenishing this reserve 
fun 


The power to sell any of the bonds described in the refunding act continues 
after as wellas before resumption. Though it may not be often used, it is es- 
sential to enable this Department to meet em necies. By its exercise it is an- 
ticipated that .. N oe gam y obtain coin to re-enforce the 
reserve already accumulated. nited — notes must, however, be the chief 
means under existing reef with which the Department must restore coin and 
bullion when 8 od grove of redemption. 

The notes, when redeemed, must necessarily accumulate in the Treasury 
til their superior use and convenience for circulation enables the Depariaens 


added thesurplus revenue from 


to 8 them at for coin or bullion, 

‘The act of May 31, already referred to, provides that when United States 
notes ate redeemed o 1 in the Treasury under any law, from any source 
Whatever, and shall belo tothe United States, paid shail not notbe or ean- 
oe or destroyed, bu be reissued and out again and kept in cir- 
culation, 


To the same effect is the finance report of 1879. That was for 1878. 
This was made by the Pena tor Prosa Ohio when Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. I read now from 


. RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS, 


act approved January 14. 
e eee specie pay “On the lt day of anuary, 1879, the day 


3 it had — ‘aa 888,100 fluctuating just as the surplus of 
the revenues fluctuates: 


Previous to that in view of resumption, United States notes and coin 
were freely sores ae in private business as equivalents. Actual re- 
sumption commenced time fixed by law, without any material demand 
aes coin and without to public or private business, No distinction 

has been since that time een coin and United States notes in the col- 


made betw: 
lection of duties or in the payment of the pri or interest of the — 
debt. The great a ae coin indebtedness eae id in United 


notes at the request of creditors. The total amount of inet States notes ——— 
sented for redemption, from 8 1 to November 1 was 678, 

But little coin has been d on the coin liabilities s of the ernment 
during the same period, — 7 sroin the amount aceru ceeded $600,000,000. 
Meantime coin was the Treasury and go fa bullion waa deposited 
in the assay office and for in United States notes. he sguregate gold and 
Silver amriy, bg bullion in the Treasury increased du: that period from $167,- 


— . to $225,133,558,72, ve iho ne net balance avai 
creased from $184,508 504.00 to 158.48. 
In e ee with 1 taken in thé last annual report, United States 
notes have been received since 8 1, last, in payment of duties on imports, 
Now, Mr. President, we see exactly how the fund came, we see how 
it has been treated. It has come from the surplus revenue just as much 
as from any other source. It has come from the exchange of United 


000,000 | States notes themselves for coin when coin was preferred. It has been 


replenished in that way, and thecoin that was received for the $95, 500,000 
of bonds can not be to-day and never has been distinguishable from any 


7 
+ 


1890. 
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surplus revenue of coin in the Treasury, and it Bena to say thatit 
is a sacred fund.” It never has been kept separate distinct by any 
Secretary of the Treasury, and when it was started here in the Finance 
Report it was started simply for the of reducing a of 
the surplus which could be used in the extinguishment of the interest- 
bearing debt of the United States. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. McPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills; in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 18) to remove the charge of desertion from the record 
of Michael Flaherty; 

A bill (H. R. 1100) to relieve George K. Smith from the charge of 
desertion; 

A bill (H. R. 1110) granting a pension to William J. Bryan; 

A bill (H. R. 1271) for the relief of Sanford A. Pinyan; 

A bill (H. R. 1778) granting a pension to Gaston Winters; 

A bill (H. R. 1783) granting a pension to Mrs. Alice A. Cunningham; 

A bill (K. R. 1884) granting a pension to George F. White; 

A bill (H. R. 1980) ting a pension to Nellie R. Cook; 

A bill (H. R. 2139) for the relief of Valeria B. Elliott; 


A bill (H. R. 2317) granting a pension to Anna McCreary; 
A bill (H. R. 2318) granting a pension to Malinda Foreman; 
A bill (H. R. 2385) granting a pension to McArdle; 
A bill (H. R. ca increasing the pension of Thomas Ward; 
A bill (H. R. 2481) granting a pension to Bridget Tole; 
‘A bill (H. R. 2531) granting a pension to Robert W. Herod; 
A bill (H. R. 2590) granting a pension to Charles E. Scott; 
A bill (H. R. 3034) granting a pension to George W. Pitner; 
A bill (H. R. 3065) granting a pension to Mary Donohue; 
A bill . R. 3066) granting a pension to John Dunn; 
A ay K. E 0 for the relief of Peter 8 a 
A R. 3224) granting a pension to y Powell; 
A bill (H. R. 3242) granting a pension to Sarah Devine, mother of 
Jesse Chapman; 
A bill (H. R. 3254) granting a pension to Fedolin Buckeviller; 
A bill (H. R. 8251 grauting a pension to Simon Beakler; 
A bill (H. R. 3261) granting a pension to Sarah Connally; 
A bill (H. R. 3438) to increase the pension of John Taaffe; 
A bill (H. R. 3485) granting a pension to Caroline Reeble; 
A bill 25 R. 4167) granting a pension to Lorenzo D. Whiteford; 
A bill (H. R. 4185) to inerease the pension of Mrs. Antonia B. Lynch; 
A bill (H. R. 4190) granting a pension to Mrs. Susannah D. Clark; 
A bill (H. R. 4246) granting a pension to Bridget Lynch; 
3 H. R. 4355) for the relief of Emiline Beam, mother of Isaac 
Beam; 
A bill (H. R. 4522) granting a pension to J. N. Jordan; 
A bill (H. R. 4534) granting a pension to William Edwards; 
A bill (H. R. 4807) granting a pension to Lydia G. Carnes; 
A bill (H. R. 4851) granting a pension to Eliza J. Glass; 
A bill (H. R. 4895) to increase the pension of Everhard Welter; 
A bill (H. R. 4967) granting a pension to Mrs. Catharine Reed; 
A ae ur R. 5 for the relief of Emah adinin 
A bill (H. R. 5050) granting a ion to ly Blazer; 
A bill (H. R. 5098) for the relief of William À. Benge; 
A bill (H. R. 5107) for the relief of David L. Truex; 
fn Genego Hutchison; 
A bill (H. R. 5111) for the relief of Wi Allen; 
A bill (H. R. 5 — granting a pension to Absalom Carney; 
A bill (II. R. 5709) granting a pension to Sarah A. Harrison; 
A bill (H. R. 5719) for the relief of Harrison Tryon; 


A bill (H. R. 5777) for increasing the pension of Sarah Dabney, a 
Revolutionary pensioner; À 
A bill (H. R. 5851) to pension Mathew Lambert for service in the 


war; 

A bill (H. R. 6001) granting an increase of pension to Elnathan Meade, 
late of Company C, Forty-fourth New York Volunteers; 
A bill (H. R. 6089) granting an increase of pension to George Uhl; 

H. R. 6153) granting a pension to Elizabeth Bennett; 
H. R. 6280) granting a pension to Lawrence Dougherty; 
H. R. 6288) granting a pension to Catharine Talkington; 
H. R. 6305) tor the relief of Hayden Sorter; 
H. R. 6388) granting a pension to Peter Peterson; 
A bill K R. 6391) granting a pension to Mrs. Margaret A. Jacoby; 
A bill (H. R. 6518) authorizing the Secretary of War to remove the 
charge of desertion against Mark F. Jones, of Itoseburgh, Oregon, and 
late of Company E. First Regiment Michigan Engineers and Mechan- 
ics, and that a certificate of discharge be issued; 
A bill (H. R. 6592) to grant a pension to Rachael Levy; 
Abill (H. R. 6601) granting a pension to Archibald F. Coon; 
A bill (H. R. 6606) granting a pension to William F. Reed; 
A bill (H. R. 6622) granting a pension to Ella Harbison; 
A bill (H. R. 6721] granting a pension to August Seiter; 
A bill (H. R. 6726) granting a pension to Lad Moore; 
A bill R. 6757) granting a pension to William Crowford; 


. A bill (H. R. 6843) for the relief of Jacob Theby; 
A bill (H. R. 6913) granting a to Alexander G. Davis; 
A bill (H. R. 6992) to pension Susan E. i a 
A an H. = oon for the e een anai 
A bill (H. R. 7 granting a ion to Thomas Shannon; 
A bill (H. R. 7076) to increase the pension of Cornelius J. Wiley; 
A bill (H. R. 7330) granting a pension to William R. 5 
A bill (i R. 7367) for the relief of Sarah M. Williams; 
A bill (H. R. 7369) to restore the pension of Jane M. McCrabb; 
À bill . R. 7514) granting a pension to Johanna Sheld; 
= bill (H. R. 7529) granting a pension to Belle Morrison, of Dills- 
rough, Ind.; 
A bill (H. R. 7 granting a pension to William H. Chapman; 
A bill (H. R. 7586) granting a pension to James O’ Do: sleet 
A bill 25 R. 7588) granting a pension to David Rose; 
A bill (H. R. 7659) granting a pension to Warner M. Ellis; 
A bill (H. R. 7675) for the relief of Stephen A. Kennedy; 
A bill (H. R. 7729) granting a pension to Eva T. Blake; 
A bill . R. 7824) granting a pension to Mary F. Cochran; 
A bill (H. R. 7829) granting arrears of pension to Hermann F. A. 
Roedell; 
A bill (H. R. 7816) granting a pension to Harriet E. Cooper; 
A bill (H. R. 7885) granting a pension to R. Allen McCormick; 
A bill 152 R. 7914) granting a pension to Jay Marvin; 
7 bill (H. R. 7952) to increase the pension of Joel Hagler, of Henry 
unty, Tennessee; 
A bill (H. R. 7958) ee ee pension to Christopher C. Funk; 
A bill (H. R. 8009) for restoration of Abner Morehead to the pension - 


A bill (H. R. 8042) to remove the charge of desertion against Urs 
Ambrose Nunlist; 
A bill (H. R. 8056) granting a 
A bill (H. R. 8061) to increase 
A bill f 


A bill (H. R. el 

A bill (H. R. 9008 
id (. R. 9353) granting Dwight Parker 

A bi $ gran a pension to Dwight ; 

A bill (i: R. ere granting a pension to Quincy J. Drake; 

A Bu H: z 9782) granting a ee to 3 and 

A (H. R. 9783) gran a on to erguson. 

Ta message also announced that the House had passed the following 
bills: 

A bill (S. 19) to pension Bartola Thebaut, a soldier in the Florida 
Seminole Indian war of 1849 and 1850; 

A bill (S. S to inerease the pension of Thomas Chapman; 

A bill (S. 218) granting a pension to W. tt; \ 
bill (S. 252) granting a pension to John Gallagher; 
bill (S. 338) granting a pension to Sarah E. Stewart; 

S. 511) granting a pension to Anna A. Probert; 
S. 647) granting a pension to Catharine Simmonds; 
8. 758) granting a pension to M. Cornelia Brown; 
ll (S. 760) granting a pension to Jonathan Hays; 
bill a 778) granting a pense to William Church; 
bill (S. 782) granting a pension to Rachel Dixon, mother of James 
8. 850 granting a pension to William H. Mays; 
S. 800) granting a pension to John Watson; 
(S. 812) granting a pension to Robert A. Bride or McBride; 
i 8 1362) for the relief of Mary B. Hook; 
bill (S. 1371) granting a pension to John C. Abbott; and 
bill (S. 2064) placing the name of Bridget White on the pension - 
rolls. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills, with amendments in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 4 

A pill (S. 1207) granting a pension to Lydia K. White, a volunteer 
army nurse; an 

A bill (S. 1339) granting a pension to Joanna W. Turner. 

The m also returned to the Senate, in compliance with its re- 
quest, the bill (S. 2770) granting a pension to Edwin S. Furman. 

The message further announced that the House further insisted ding 
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its amendments to the bill (S. 977) for the erection of a public bui 
at New London, Conn., agreed to the conference asked by the Senai 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. MILLIKEN, Mr. LEHLBACH, and Mr. Lewis managers at the con- 
ference on the part of the House, $ 
The message also announced that the House insisted upon its amend- 
ment to the bill (S. 389) granting pensions to the soldiers and sailors 
who are incapacitated for the performance of labor, and providi 
pensions to widows, minor children, and d ent parents, to 
the conſerence asked by the Senate on the votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. MORRILL, Mr. SAWYER, and 
Mr. YODER managers at the conference on its part. 
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PUBLIC BUILDING AT SALINA; KAXS. 


Mr. SPOONER. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives on Senate bill 595, for the erection of 
a public building at Salina, Kans. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amendment of 
the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 595) for the erection of a 
public building at Salina, Kans. 

Mr. SPOONER. I move that the Senate non-concur in the amend- 
ments made to the bill by the House of Representatives and request a 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the Vice-President was authorized to appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. SPOONER, Mr. MOR- 
RILL, and Mr. VEST were appointed. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had this 
day approved and signed the following acts: 

An act (S. 859) for the erection of a public building at Chester, Pa.; 

An act (S. 2406) to provide ſor the purchase of a site and the erection 
of a public building thereon at Atchison, in the State of Kansas; 

An act (S. 606) to provide for the purchase of a site and the erection 
ofa public building thereon at La Fayette, in the State of Indiana; 

An act (S. 2765) granting a pension to William Richardson; 

An act (S. 1022) mantag a pension to the widow of the late Com- 
mander 0 H. er, United States Navy; and 

An act (S. 2304) to establish two additional land districts in the State 
of Washington. 

HARBOR OF ST, AUGUSTINE; FLA. 


Mr. CALL submitted the following resolution; which was considered 


by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War is hereby directed to inform the Senate 
5 3 9 A ee of ed 75 78 at North Point and on Anastasia Island. 
n the r of 


Fla.; also, whether the eee therefor 
sB the river and poar act of f 188S} is sufficient to complete 

in accordance with the plans of the engineer officers in charge of the same, and, 
if not, what further appropriation 18 mmended for thé purpose, 


EDWIN S. FURMAN. 


Mr. INGALLS. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. SAWYER. I wish the Senator would withdraw that motion 
for one moment to enable me to call up a bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harris in the chair), Does the 
Senator from Kansas withdraw his motion? 

Mr. INGALLS. I withdraw it for the present. 

8 SAWYER. Lask that House bill 2770 may be laid before the 
nate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
bill (H. R. 2770) granting a pension to Edwin S. Furman, which has 
been returned to the Senate by the House of Representatives at the 
request of the Senate. 

Mr. SAWYER. I move that the T by which the bill was passed 
may be 5 for the purpose of one word in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there ohſection? The Chair hears 
none, Without objection the vote by which the bill was passed will 
be considered as reconsidered and also the vote by which the bill was 
ordered to a third reading, so that it will be open to amendment. 

Mr. SAWYER. Now, I ask that the name in the body of the bill be 
changed to correspond with the name as it appears in the title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed amendment will be 


stated. 
In line 4. it is proposed to strike out the name 


d 6 


The SECRETARY. 
“Edward ” and insert N ” soas to read, Edwin S. Furman.“ 
The amendment was 
The amendment was ordered he engrossed, and the bill to be read 
a third time. 
' The bill was read the third time, and passed. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. INGALLS. I move that the Senate do now proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After eight minutes spent in executive 


session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock and 40 minutes p. 


m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, May 17, 1890, at 
12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate the 16th day of May, 1890. 
ASSISTANT APPRAISERS OF MERCHANDISE. 


David C. Sturges, of New York, to be assistant appraiser of mer- 
chandise in the district of New York, in the State of New York. Re- 


tment. 
r Engene W. Pratt, of New York, to be assistant ap 
chandise in the district of New York, in the State 
place of Thomas S. Tice, to be removed. 


raiser of mer- 
ew York, in 


a CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 14, 1890. 
CONSUL-GENERAL, 


William B. Sorsby, of Mississippi, to be consul-general of the United 
States in Ecuador. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 16, 1890. 
PROMOTION IN THE NAVY. 


Pay Inspector Edwin Stewart, United States Navy, to be chief of 
the Bureau of Provisions and ede S Paymaster-Generai in the 
Department of the Navy, with the relative rank of commodore. 

POSTMASTER. 


James W. Hare, to be postmaster at Astoria, in the county of Clat- 
sop and State of Oregon. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, May 16, 1890. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
W. H. MILBUBN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 
MARY ALICE WHITE OGDEN. 


The bill (H. R. 6034) for the relief of Mary Alice White Ogden was 
laid before the House, with an amendment of the Senate. 
Mr. McRAE. I move that the amendment of the Senate be non- 
concurred in and that the House ask a conference, 
The motion was agreed to. 
JOHN CARTER. 


The bill (H. R. 4863) granting “po to John Carter was laid be- 
fore the House, with a notification the Senate thatit insisted upon 
its amendment, disagreed to by the House, and asked a conference on 
the ing votes of the two Houses. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, will the House insist on its amend- 
ment and to the conference asked ? 

The question was decided in the affirmative. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT YORK, PA, 


The bill (H. R. 749) for the erection of a public building at York, 
Pa., was laid before the House, with an amendment from the Senate in 
the form of a substitute, which the Clerk ed to read. 

Mr. GEAR (before the reading was concluded). This bill as now 
amended hes w Senate is in the ordinary form. I move that the fur- 


ther ASTEN near with. 
If the amendment is to be acted on it onght to 
. 


Mr. MAISH. This amendment is in the same form as the amend- 
ments made to similar bills by the Senate. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I will not insist upon the reading. 

Mr. CANNON. If there is a report let it be read. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the amendment of the 
Senate makes the same amount of appropriation as the House bill. 

Mr. MAISH. The same amount. This is the usual form of Senate 
amendments to House bills of this character. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. This substitute of the Senate is in the same 
terms that have been adopted in other public-building bills under an 

ment between the Senate committee and the House committee. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on concurring in the amendment 
of the Senate. 

The amendment was concurred in. 


RETURN OF BILLS TO THE SENATE. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House requests of the Senate for the 
return of the bill (H. R. 2770) granting a pension to Edwin S. Furman 
and the bill (S. 1618) for the relief of t Kennedy. 

There being no objection, the requests of the Senate were complied 
with, 

REGISTRATION OF CENSUS MAIL MATTER. 

Mr. DUNNELL asked unanimous consent for the present consider- 
ation of the bill (S. 3821) authorizing the registration of census mail 
matter; which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That all mail matter, of whatever class, relative to the cen- 
sus and addressed to the Census Office, to the Superintendent of the Census, his 
chief clerk, supervisors, or eben pg “Official business, De- 

3 of the Interior, Census Office, 2 ” shall be transported free 

tered mail; and if any person shall mak make use of any such Ai S rog- 
byn on to avoid the payment of any a on his private — 
age, or other matter in the mail, the person so of offending shall be deemed ty 
of a misdemeanor and subject to a fine of to be prosecuted in any court of 
competent jurisdiction, 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present consideration of 


this bill? 
ER i McMILLIN. I wish to ask my Minnesota [Mr. 


| k this subject has been ipaa e T by his K ann 


LL. It has not been. But I have learned 
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Superintendent of the Census, whom I saw this morning, that the 
blanks in connection with the census are being sent out and are very 
goon to be returned, and that this legislation is exceedingly important. 
This bill has the Senate unanimously. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The gentleman himself has examined the meas- 
ure and believes it proper? 

Mr. DUNNELL. I have. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. I make no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. BLAND. It seems to me there ought to be some modification 
in regard to the amount of the penalty. 

Mr. DUNNELL. Three hundred dollars is the usual penalty for 


the improper use of penalty envelopes. I hope there will be no objec- | ; 
tion. 


Mr, BLAND. That may be the usual penalty, but in case of amis- 
take being made that penalty would be too large. 

Mr. DOCKERY. This is a matter of great exigency and I hope my 
colleague will notobject. The penalty provided is the usual one in such 


cases. 
There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consideration 
8 bill; which was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 


Mr. DUNNELL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. - 

The latter motion was agreed to, 


MODIFICATION OF INTERSTATE-COMMERCE LAW. 


Mr. CONGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent o print in 
the RECORD a short communication and memorial in relation to an 
amendment to the interstate-commerce law. 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD. 

It is as follows: 

Des Morxes, Iowa, May 10, 1890. 

Dear Sır: At a meeting of the East Des Moines Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, held Thursday, May 8, 1890, resolutions were adopted which we 
were instru to forward to you, and which we send with fervent prayer 
that the Congress which has the power will exercise it to save to us and our chil- 
dren and all the people of the State the results of our ten years’ labor in the 
benefits that have come through the prohibition of the liquor traffic, 

The following are the resolutions: 

Whereas the recent decision of the United States Supreme Court affirms 
“That the power of Con, over articles of interstate commerce must be ca- 
pene of authorizing the disposition of those articles which it introduces so that 

hey may become mingled with the common mass of property in the State; ” 
that “the right to sell any article imported is an inseparable incident to the ht 
to import it,” and“ that intoxicating liquors being an article of commerce 
tween States, the importer having a right to import has also aright to sell”; 


Whereas this decision will work great hardship upon the State of Iowa in the 
enforcement of her prohibitory law and expose her citizens to the evils flowing 
from the traffic in cane beverages which may now be sold within her 
limits in Fig f 8 by importers: Therefore, 

„ gress having the power to regulate interstate commerce, 

we pay it to give relief to our State by the passage of a law prohibiting the im- 

tion and sale of any article of commerce into any State which shall be pro- 
Eibited by the laws of such State. 

And further, we sincerely request our Con; and Senators to work 
and vote for such a law, either as embodied in Senator WrLsox’s bill, now pend- 
ing or in a measure equally effective to give the desired relief. 

lso, hat this our most earnest prayer be forwarded to Senator WILSON and 
Congressman CoxGER on behalf of our sixty members, 
N. M. SMITH, 
President East Des Moines Woman's Christian erance Union, 
NANNIE B. HOWE, Secretary. 
FLORENCE MILLER, 
Chairman Committee, 
Hon. E. H. Concer, Washington, D. C. ` 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the resolution adopted by the 
House yesterday, under which the House resolves itself into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consider- 
ation of the bill H. R. 9416; Pending that, the Chair desires to lay 
before the House a personal request of a member. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was 

SON, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 
TARIFF BILL, 

The House then resolved itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, Mr. GROSVENOR in the chair. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent of the 
committee to make a few verbal amendments in the bill, amendments 
which do not change the rates, but which only in some cases rearrange 
paragraphs in better sha) 3 
The CHAIRMAN. e pro amendments will be read, after 
which the Chair will ask for objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Paragraph 118, in line 7, after the word “ fluted” insert a comma, 

Strike out paragraph 114 and insert as follows: 

“114, Porcelain or opal g 7 inches or less, either in diameter or height, 
25 cents per dozen; more than 7 inches and not more than 10 inches, 50 cents per 


granted to Mr, Pay- 


dozen all over 10 inches, 75 cents do: and in addition thereto upon all 
the above, 50 per cent. ad Bi dan a oe we * i 
Paragraph 149 


Mr. HEARD. Mr. Chairman, if I correctly understood the appli- 
cation of the chairman of the committee, it was a request for unani- 
mous consent to make certain verbal amendments, 

Mr. McKINLEY, There is also a recast of the phs in some 
cases; and I would suggest to the gentleman to allow the paragraphs 
to be read through, as proposed to be amended, which of course does 
not preclude any amendment which gentlemen may desire to offer or 
even objection to the request made. 

Mr. HEARD. I observe this ph is a recast, but I desire to 
ask the gentleman from Ohio if it affects the rate. 

Mr. McKINLEY. It does not at all affect the rate; it is simply a 
poner phraseology, transferring one word or one part of a section to 
another. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the present reading of 
the amendments is only for the purpose of information, and at the con- 
clusion of it the Chair will ask for unanimous consent. It does not pre- 
clude the making of objections. 

Mr. HEARD. I understand that. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I think a wiser way would be to act upon each 
one of these that is questioned as we reach it. I arose for the pu 
of asking the gentleman from Ohio a question relative to this panties 

I observe the amendment which has just been read is a recast ot the 
language of section 114; am I correct? 

Mr. McKINLEY. That is all. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Now, section 114 is in the following language: 

114, Porcelain or opal glassware, 7 inches either diameter or height, or less, 25 


cents per dozen; more than 7 inches, including 10 inches, 50 cents per dozen; all 
over 10 inches, 75 cents per dozen; and 50 per cent. ad valorem on all sizes. 


In the accompanying schedule statement I see that there is no ref- 
erence to the quantities imported last year, nothing as to the pro 
law, and no showing as to what the ad valorem equivalent would be 
under the pro law. Neither is there any statement under the 
heading of unit of value. There is a clause added which gives 50 per 
cent. 

Now, how much more, I wish to ask of the gentleman from Ohio, 
than 50 per cent. does the ific rate imposed by the section which 
was just read make upon article? 

Mr. McKINLEY. If it will be just as convenient to the gentleman 
I would suggest that the Clerk continue the reading and conclude it 
first and then we will refer to any item about which there is question. 

Mr. McMILLIN. That will be satisfactory to me. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will continue the reading. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


eee ragraphs 131, 132, and 133 to follow 122, and change the numbers 
correspond. 

In paragraph 149, line 15, after the word “settle,” insert a comma, 

Lae 28, paragraph 150, at the end of line 3, strike out the semicolon after the 
word “sheets ” and insert the word “and.” 

In 3 152, page 30, line 17, after the word “ ſorm,“ insert a comma, 

In line 19, same ph, after the word “cloth,” insert a comma, 

In paragraph 157 after the word “ thereof,“ insert a comma, 

n paragraph 172, line 5, substitute a comma for the semicolon after the word 
kind,“ and make the letter f“ in the word “for” a lower-case f.“ 

On page 38, line 9, strike out the words “so forth“ and insert “needles.” 

In paragraph 215 strike out the first two lines of the paragraph and insert 
as e Parts of watches, watch cases other than gold, watch movements, and 
watch glasses. f 

In the same 88 line 12, strike out the comma after the word “ valo- 
rem“ and insert a semicolon. 

In paragraph 222, line 20, after the word that,“ insert the words “ on and 
after March 1. 1891.“ i 
$ And be n 21, same paragraph, after the word “impose,” insert the words 

or collect,” 

Paragraph 223, line 3, strike out the word every“ and insert all.” 

Paragraph 239, substitute a comma for the colon after the word wrappers,” 
and make the capital“ 1“ in the word “If” a lower-case “i.” 

Paragraph 258, substitute lower-case letters for the small capitals in the word 
ice,” a comma for the colon, and make the capital C“ in the word “Cleaned” 


a lower-case "e. 

Paragraph 333, 64, line 8, make the words “ginger cordial” a compound 
word by inserting a hyphen between ginger” and “ cordial.” 

Paragraph 342, page 63, line 7, insert the word “square” after the word por.“ 

Paragraph 345, 70, line 1, after the word “per,” insert the word “square.” 

Paragraph 358, line 5, strike out the word “com” and substitute erin.“ 

Sirhan eas 266, line 10, strike out the hyphen after the word “ flax” and make 
= gu netting” a compound word. 7 

ragraph 382, line 9, after the word “class,” insert a comma; also, insert a 

comma after the word “class” in line 11, and a comma after the word“ speci- 
fied” in line 12. 

Parag ph 382, line 6, page 79, after the word more,“ insert the word 
“than. 2 

Paragraph 387, before the word “noils” insert the word“ on.” 

Paragraph 388, before the word “‘ woolen ™ insert the word “‘on,” 

Paragraph 390, line 13, after the word “ goat” insert a comma. 

Paragraph 407, line 21, strike out the word “and” at the beginning of the 


ragraph. 
P Paragraph 412. page 89, line 2, insert the word “of” before the word sel- 


Paragraph 429, line 23, strike out the comma at the end of the word “ line.” 

Pa ph 442, line 13, substitute a comma for the colon after the word 
„matches, and make the f in the word Friction“ a lower-case f.“ 

ph 455, line 13, insert a comma after the words „ sole-leather.“ 

Paragraph 502, line 22, substitute the word “‘ carbonate” for carbonite.““ 

Paragraph 506, line 3, after the word birds” insert a comma, 

5 512, at the end of the paragraph insert the words “ especially for 
milling ” 

Paregraph 685, line 22, substitute lower-case letters for the small capitals in 
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the word “ z also substitute a comma for the period and dash 
5 h,” and make the capital “C,” in the word “ crude,” a lower-case “e,” 
ph 693, line 25, substitute the word “hand” for the word “land.” 
Paragraph 700, line 11, substitute lower-oase letters for the small tals in 
the word “seeds;” also substitute a comma for the colon after “ and 
make the capital A.“ in the word “anise,” a lower-case “a,” 
Paragraph 757, strike out the comma after the word “ rattan, in line 15; the 
word wood,” in line 16; and the word “woods,” in line 20. 
=~ 42, page 149, line 7, strike out the word twelve“ and insert thirty- 
e. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. ` I ask that the Clerk read again the amendment 
proposed to section 513. I do not know whether I caught it correctly 
or not. It is on page 104. 
Mr. McKINLEY. Paragraph 512, I think, is the one to which the 
gentleman refers. 
Mr. MeMILLIN. If I caught the amendment correctly there is one 


to paragraph 513, which has a very important bearing. I want that 
read 


Mr. McKINLEY. It is paragraph 512. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Oh, 512. I thought it was 513. 

Mr. McKINLEY. And relates to milling purposes. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I mistook the paragraph, and hence my request 
to have it read, = 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio that these amendments be agreed to? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. McKINLEY. [I offer the following amendment to paragraph 112. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of line 19insert the words ineluding glass chimneys.” 

Mr. McKINLEY. I wish to say, Mr. Chairman, that it was the 
purpose of the committee to have glass included in paragraph 112, and 
we believed that this was where they would be placed under the in- 

/terpretation of the customs officers; butas there seems to be some doubt 
respecting that, as was urged by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
MCMILLIN] and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER] 
the other day, out of abundant caution we desire to offer that amend- 
ment, so that paragraph 112 would include glass chimneys, 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. What will the effect of that be? 

Mr. McKINLEY. The effect of it will be to make it fifty or sixty 
instead of what the gentlemen figured it out as two hundred or three 
hundred. I want to say that paragraph 112 is the one that the com- 
mittee would apply to these glass chimneys. 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question. Do I understand the gentleman to say that it made 
the duty 50 or 60 per cent.? 

Mr. McKINLEY, Between 50 and 60 per cent. 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. I think it is a mistake, Mr. 


Chairman. 

Mr. McMILLIN, | There is such confusion that we are unable to 
hear what is being paid. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. Supposing the duty 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will suspend until order is re- 
stored. 

Mr. FLOWER. While this relief has been granted to glass-chimney 
users, I would suggest to the majority of the committee that they also 

gin section 337, page 66, strike out the line in regard to effervescent 
mineral waters. I think they make the cost on a case of Appolinaris 
water $2.08 instead of 30 cents. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. How did the gentleman get the floor? 

A MEMBER. Took it. 

Mr. FLOWER. I did not know but that the committee would con- 
sent to that, as it is evidently a mistake. 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, if the duty was 
50 or 60 per cent. I should have made no explanation in regard to this 
paragraph, I should be perfectly willing to accept that. But I think 
there is some error in regard to it. For instance, it is stated in the 
section that there shall be a specific duty of 10 cents a dozen. The 

to which I referred the other day, and to which I refer now, 
~chimneys for German student-lamps, cost at the place of manufacture 
only about 7 cents a dozen; so that there is a specific duty of nearly 160 
per cent., and also under the section as it now stands there is a duty of 
40 per cent. ad valorem. Then, when you add, under the administra- 
tive bill, the cost of the packing and of transportation to the port of 
shipment that makes an additional percentage. Therefore I shall 
offer the same amendment that I offered to paragraph 110, which I 
claimed was ambiguous. I move to add these words to line 23: 40 
per cent. ad valorem on lamp chimneys.” 

Mr. McKINLEY. Let us have a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. BLAND. I would like to inquire of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. McKry rv] in regard to this matter. I see no estimate here as 
to the ad valorem duty upon these articles, and J would like to know 
what the duty willbe. The present law, I believe, is 40 per cent. How 
much is the increase? 

Mr. McKINLEY. The present rate is an ad valorem duty, and 
there is an increase here of from 15 to 20 per cent.—60 per cent. in all. 
ae LIND. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield to me for a ques- 

? 


Mr. BLAND. I believe I have the floor. I do not see anything here 
with regard to the revenue that is to be derived from this source, 

I do not suppose 
levying of this duty. Certainly there is nothing in the bill or in 
report that shows anything concerning the revenue, and my farmer 
friends on the other side of the House, I suppose, will vote for this 
simply to enable some glass manufacturers to pilfer—thatis the proper 
word forit—to pilfer from their poor constitnentsand mine an income on 
the manufacture of glass chimneys. The poor man must pay these high 
prices for a chimney for his lamp to use in his long winter nights to 
read over the robberies of this tariff bill. 

This duty is levied to yield a revenue, not to the Government, but 
simply to a few men who are engaged in the man of glass, to rob 
the poor people of this country by robbing this man of a penny and 
that man of a penny and another man of a penny, taking a penny from 
each of the 60,000,000 of people of this country to build up one or two 
millionaires, [Laughter. 

Mr. BAYNE. Let us get at this question practically. How much 
does one of the gentleman’s constituents have to pay when he goes toa 
store to buy one of these lamp-chimneys ? 

Mr. BLAND. I take it for granted that this bill is intended to make 
them pay at least a penny more for every lamp-chimney. That is petty 
larceny. [Laughter.] I do not understand why the duty is levied 
here unless it is intended to steal from somebody. 

Mr. BAYNE. Do not you want to be fair? 

Mr, BLAND. No, I do not want to be fair on any such unfair bill 
as this. [Laughter.] There is nothing fair about it, nothing honest 
in it, and no honesty can be indulged in in regard to it. [Laughter.] 
It is simply a bill of petty thievery from ing to end, and - 
way robbery where it isnot petty thievery. [ ed laughter. ] i 
is done, I say, in order to enable a few people in this country to collect 
two or three pennies extra upon every lamp-chimney from the nen 
000 of people of this country, and in that way to accumulate millions 
of dollars. 

Mr. BAYNE. Now, I want to show the position of the gentleman. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, my time has not expired yet. I think 
I have two minutes remaining. I had supposed that Pennsylvania, 
the region that my friend [Mr. BAYNE] e e had already robbed 
the Northwest and the West enough, without coming in here on this 
poor little matter of the poor man's lamp-chimney to try to make a few 
tel millionaires in addition to the number already made. [Laugh- 
ter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair calls the attention of the gentleman 
from Missouri to the fact that his time has expired. 

Mr. BAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish the gentleman from Mis- 
souri would listen to me for a moment while I discuss this question. 

Mr. BLAND. I am listening. 

Mr. BAYNE. I want to show the gentleman whois ‘‘robbing”’ his 
constituents, if they are being robbed with reference to these student- 
lamp chimneys. The student-lamp chimneys are imported into this 
country. We make substantially none of them. The great body of 
them, as I have said, are imported. They cost abroad, as stated by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER], if I understood him 
correctly, about 7 cents a dozen. 

Mr. MILLS. That is correct. That is the cost at the place of man- 


ufactare. 

Mr. BAYNE. That is the gentleman’s information. The informa- 
tion of the committee is that they costabout 15 centsperdozen. They 
are imported into this country, and I venture to say that when one of 
the gentleman’s constituents goes to a store to buy a German student- 
lamp chimney he buys them for 10 cents apiece, or three for a quar- 
ter,” a little over 8 cents apiece. 

The duty on these articles does not raise the price, because it is too 
low to raise the price. The German lamp-chimneys are laid down in 
New York at 15 cents per dozen. This ‘‘robbery’’ takes place under 
substantial free trade, or a revenue tariff, and the gentleman’s constit- 
uents have to pay from 8 cents to 10 cents apiece for these articles, not- 
withstanding the fact that they are laid down in New York at 15 cents 
a dozen. Now, if the gentleman wants to make å charge of robbery 
against anybody, let him make it against the men who import these 
things and sell them to his constituents, for I do assure the gentleman 
that the American manufacturer has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. HEARD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BAYNE. Ina moment. The American manufacturer wants 
to have something to do with it, and if you give him this provision, 
he will make these chimneys and sell them to your constituents at 
least as cheap as they are beingsold now. Onewordmore. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER] says that this duty is 50 
or 60 per cent. . 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 
J say it is nearer 200 per cent. s 

Mr. BAYNE. Nearer to 200 per cent. 

Very well. Now, these lamp-chimneys come from Germany and 
Bohemia. Ninety per cent. of their cost is labor. Now, suppose the 
duty is 100 per cent. I want to call the attention of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts to the wages paid abroad where these lamp-chim- 


80) and 
the question of revenue had to do with the 
the 
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Mr. MoKINLEY. Between 55 and 60 per cent. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. What does the amendment of the gen- 
leman from Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER] propose? 

Mr. McMILLEN. We are wholly to hear what is going on 
upon the other side. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Iam speaking as loud as I can. 

Mr. McMILLIN. We can hear you, but we can not hear the re- 
sponses of the gentleman from Ohio. - 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I ask what does the amendment of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER] propose? 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. My amendment proposes a duty 
of 40 per cent.; I should be willing to say 45. But I wish to say there 
is in addition a duty of 50 per cent. on the package under the admin- 
istrative bill, which would increase the amount of duty some 3 or 4 
cents. 

5 HENDERSON, of Iowa. And your amendment would leave it 
at what? 8 

ne CANDLER, of Massachusetts. At 40 per cent., with the duty 
on the 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Forty per cent. ad valorem? 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. Yes; at 40 per cent., and adding 
mealy on the package, which is provided for in the administrative- 


Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Do you reduce the present rate? 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. No, sir; it would add the in- 
crease of the present rate of duty on the package. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Ohio a question or two. What amount is im- 
ported and what amount is manufactured here of these articles? I 
want to understand this question before we proceed with it, if I can, 

Mr. McKINLEY. We have no exact data on which to base an es- 
timate. It comes in under the general classification of glassware. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. If you have no exact data, how do 
you know that there is a necessity for an increase? [Applause and 
laughter on the Democratie side.] 

Mr. McKINLEY. We know that it is impossible for the people of 
this country to manufacture these chimneys at the present rate of duty 
and pay existing wages. 

Mr. HENDERSON. of Iowa. So you can not give any information 
as to what we are manufacturing or what we are importing? Now, 
we ought to have such information before undertaking to make such a 
material change in the tariff here. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. McKINLEY. If the gentleman will wait a moment I will state 
to him that while we are not able to give the exact data as to the lamp . 
chimneys im or manufactured in this country, I can state 
to him that there is about $1,000,000 worth of glass embraced in that 
paragraph of the schedule. Now what quantity of small lamp chim- 
neys is embraced in that we can not tell. It is not kept separate in 
Do TreaT: Deptt and there are no data on w. to determine 

itely. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Then you do not know what propor- 
tion of the consumption of this country is made in the United States 
and what is imported ? 

Mr. Mc EY. We do not know, and I do not believe that the 
information is accessible. ; 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Then how do you know that we are 
in 3 under the present duty? [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I know gentlemen who come here before the 
committee, having information on the subject, tell us what it costs to 
manufacture here in this country and what it costs on the other side; 
and I say to the gentleman from Iowa that we have not given a single 
cent of duty above the difference between the w: cost on the other 
side and this. [Applause on the Republican side. 

Mr. LIND. Will the gentleman allow me just there? 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Ina moment. I want to know whether 
the gentlemen who were before you did not tell you how much they 
were making or what their profits were. 

Mr. McKINLEY. That does not seem to be in the testimony. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Now, Mr. for my own part 
Iam not going to vote for any increase of duties where we have not 
the information which would justify that vote here. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] Á : 

Mr. McKINLEY. I want to say to the gentleman from Iowa, m 


those in the United States was supplied to the committee, and is to be 
found on page 446 of the hearings before the committee. 


Average wages per week of seventy-one hours in— 


* Mostly women, 


It will be seen that in Bohemia the wages paid in these industries are 
only about 25 per cent. of what we pay here. 

A MEMBER. Not that. 

Mr. BAYNE. Not 25 per cent. Now, why should not the duty be 
so fixed, according to the h is of on the other side, 
as to compensate for the additional wages we pay, when 90 per cent. of 
the cost of the finished product is labor? 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that there is no amendment 


Mr. BLAND. Imove to amend by striking out the last word, Mr. 
Chairman, the argument of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BAYNE] is precisely what I expected to hear; it is in keeping with all 

ents we have heard in support of this proposition; in fact 
the whole bill is based upon just such arguments. 

The gentleman tells me that my people are getting these lamp-chim- 
neys too cheap now; I believe he said they cost about 15 cents a dozen. 
Yet in the very next breath he wants to put a high duty on them—I sup- 
pose in order to make them still cheaper! I protest that if these chim- 
neys are cheap now, we had better let well enough alone. The idea of 
urging that this duty of 100 per cent. is to compensate for the differ- 
ence between the cost of labor in this country and the cost of labor 
abroad, when 100 per cent. will pay more than double the whole amount 
of the labor! The object is simply to enable a few gentlemen, at the 
expense of the people of the country who useglass chimneys, to carry 
on a business by which they make fortunes. 

It is in this way that these trusts and combines are built up in 
this country, by prohibiting importation and competition, by taxing 
the overburdened constituencies of our farmer friendsin the Northwest 
to support Pennsylvania in her manufacturing industries. Here is an 
industry to be built up by taxation alone in order that lamp · chimneys 
may be dear to the people of this country, in order that one or two 
gentlemen (out of about one hundred, I believe, in Pittsburgh alone, 
who are millionaires) may accumulate more money. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, this case simply exemplifies the character of 
this bill andits principles. Geutlemen on the other side of the House 
are here simply as agents and attorneys of the tariff barons of the 
country to assess upon the tax-payers subsidies, subsidies direct of 
over $7,000,000 in one place and indirect of over $500,000,000. These 
amounts are voted away to the tariff barons and millionaires, while the 
poor agricultural people of the country are taxed to pay them. And 
you are hearing, yon say, the farmers every day in your committee. 
They are asking to be protected against this system. They ask to go 
into this communism with you; they ask to enjoy a part of the pater- 
nalism of this Government, to warehouse their products that they may 
hold them for better prices. 

But you never will report that bill or permit it to pass because it is 
in the interest of poverty. The communism of poverty has no friends 
on that side of the House. It is the communism of wealth that has 
brought your President into power; and you expect to elect another 
under the same auspices and by the same means. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] This bill is an infamy, as isthe present law. The 
whole thing is a scheme of robbery concocted to tax the people of this friend—and Iam quite sure that he wants to vote for a proper 
country for political purposes, for the political aggrandizement of the | bil 
Republican party. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] Nr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I do. : 

Here the hammer fell. Mr. McKINLEY. And he and I will have no contro in refer- 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I move to amend by striking out the ence to the matter. We have no personal pride about the bill or 
last two words. I wish to ask the chairman of the Committee on Ways | any part of it. We have taken the very best information which was 
and Means what is the duty now imposed, if any, on lamp chimneys? | accessible to us; we have had the matter under consideration for four 


Mr. McKINLEY. The present duty is 45 per cent. months of painstaking and conscientious labor, and we „ every 
Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. And what do you propose by this bill? | member of the majority of the committee agreed, that duty on 
Mr. McKINLEY. We make the duty specific—— these chi was absolutely necessary to preserve and continue that 


5 of Iowa. What will be the equivalent ad va- 


particular i try 
Now, one other thing in that connection on this very matter of lamp-. 


* 
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chimneys, A gentleman from Pittsburgh came before the committee 
to ask free raw material and rates of duty on the finished product; and 
one question was put to him in this form: ‘‘Supposing we give you 
free raw materials and diminish the duty on your products, would the 
consumer get the benefit of the reduction?“ In answer to the ques- 
tion put by the gentleman’s colleague, Governor GEAR, of Iowa, whether 
the man or woman who went to the retail store to buy a lamp chimney 
would or would not get the benefit, he said at once he did not believe 
he would get the benefit of it. 

Mr. HEARD. Then who would? 

Mr. McKINLEY. Proceeding, Governor GeAnasked: ‘‘ Then where 
would that benefit go?? And the response was: Why, to the manu- 
facturer; to the middleman.” 

Mr. HEARD. That is just where you want it to go, is it not? 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Here the hammer fell, ] 
he CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Iowa has ex- 


Mr. McKINLEY. No, sir; if there is any benefit to anybody we 
want it to go to the consumer. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HEARD. Now, let me ask 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Well, Mr. Chairman, if I have con- 
trol of the five minutes I do not want the gentleman from Ohio to be 
interrupted while answering questions that I have put to him. 

Mr. HEARD. I did not know it was your five minutes; I thought 
it belonged to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Further, Mr. Chairman—— 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio will desist. The Chair 
has been trying for some time to inform the gentleman that his time 
has expired. [Laughter.] If the gentleman from Iowa desires to pro- 
ceed it is n that he should get an extension of his time in the 
manner provided by the rule. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. How much time have I remaining of 
the five minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. None. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Then I withdraw the motion and 
move to strike out the last three words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Now, I want to say — 

Mr. LIND. Will the gentleman yield to me for a moment first to 
ask a question of the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Yes, I will yield to the gentleman for 
a question just a minute; he wants to ask a question of the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not recognize the gentleman’s 
ne to yield to anybody; that is the established usage in the com- 


mittee. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Very well, then, Mr. Chairman, I 
will use the time myself. Now, before proceeding I want to say that 
I do not want any Democrat on this floor howling over what I am say- 
ing. [Laughter.] Ican-not control Democratic lungs; if I could I 
would shut off some of the Missouri supply. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. BLAND. Yes; because Missouri hurts you every time it is 
Heard on this floor. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. If they howl they can do so. But I 
do not intend to vote for an increase of duties unless I know why Iam 
doing so. 

Mr BAYNE. Will the gentleman allow me there ? 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Not now. I am answering the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

No one appresa more than I do, except the members of the com- 
mittee, the difficulty that any committee, Republican or Democratic, 
has in adjusting these matters, and I do not want to be a blockade or 
a part of it to a proper adjustment; but the point I want to make is 
this: that I shall vote against any increase of duties imposed unless I 
am satisfied that there is a good reason for it. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side. ] 

Mr. BAYNE. Will you allow me? 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Let me finish my statement. Here 
is an amendment offered this morning where it appears the committee 
had no data furnished by which—— 

Mr. BAYNE. Oh, yes, they had. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. To show what was made in this coun- 
try, what made abroad, and why there was a necessity for this in- 
crease of duty. 

Mr. BAYNE. But my friend will not let me give him the informa- 
tion. I will tell you why it was made. i 


_Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Yes; you made a speech, but it was | $2 


more philosophic than fact-giving. 

Mr. BAYNE. I want to say that it was stated before the commit- 
tee that the student-lamp chimney was imported into this country, and 
that our people could not manufacture the chimneys in this country in 
competition with the cheap labor abroad, and that if we propose to 
make these 1 3 in this country we had to raise the duty as set 
forth in the bill. e pay three or four hundred per cent. more wages 
than they do in Euro A 


Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I understand the wage 3 but 
here is the question I want the gentleman from Pennsylvania to an- 
swer, You interest me. What I want to get at is this: If we manu- 
facture of the glass chimneys used 90 per cent. under the present duty, 
I propose to let them stay at that rate. If our man rs are be- 
ing driven from the manufacturing field by foreign competition then 
Iam willing to protect them. 

Mr. BAYNE. That is the question. 

Mr, HENDERSON, of Iowa. But no data are furnished. 

Mr. BAYNE. Weare not making these German mot yap ris chim- 
neys to the extent that we could do, and we can not do it unless the 
duty is increased. That is our information, and I believe every word 
of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Then I withdraw the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS, I move to strike out the last four words, 

Mr. McKINLEY. Let us have a vote on this paragraph. You can 
speak on the next. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. Very well. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I would like very well to heed the admonition of 
the gentleman from Ohio and vote on this amendment, but I do not 
think the committee is ready to voteon it. When the gentleman from 
Ohio was asked by one of the members of that side what the rate of 
duty on lamp-chimneys would be under his proposed amendment he 
said that it would be between 40 and 50 per cent. Isay that he is in 
great error, and I propose to prove my assertion by a statemeht made 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE]. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania says that these chimneys can be put down in New 
York at 15 cents a dozen. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Seven cents. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Fifteen cents. It was the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. CANDLER] who said that they can be bought at 7 
cents, that they can be bought abroad for that. 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. At the place of manufacture.. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. But J am going to take the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, because he is on the committee, and I will 
prove by the statement he has made that the duty is more than 100 
percent. How? He says that they can be brought in, as I have stated, 
sa cents specific. The specific duty is 10 cents. I believe that is 

e rate. 

Several MEMBERS. That is right. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. That itself is 663 per cent. Add that to the ad 
valorem duty, that the bill carries, and it makes it 116% per cent., 
even by the statement of the ar Peete from Pennsylvania. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] When you add to that gta el 
cent. that is imposed on coverings by the administrative bill it es 
it more than 125 per cent., even by admission of the committee. It 
would really be much more. 

Now, what are the facts about the necessity for the increase of duty? 
Why does not my friend from Ohio, the of the committee, 
when commenting on the testimony of Mr. Macbeth, state the whole 
effect of his testimony? Mr. Macbeth came before the committee and 
testified that he was one of the bi manufacturers of chimneys in 
the United States, He makes two hundred different kinds. His works 
are in the district, I believe, of my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BAYNE]. My friend from Pennsylvania cross-examined him. Mr. 
Macbeth said: We need no increase of duty.“ He implored the com- 
mittee not to make it. The manufacturer there refuted the statements 
made by the interested parties who clamored for higher duties, and 
they were heard, but the claim for the benefit of the masses who use 
these things was not heeded. These are the facts. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, this section 112 covers a variety of 
glassware besides glass chimneys—all qualities of “ thin blown glass, 
blown with or without a mold, and all other manufactures of glass,’? 
etc., imposing a duty of 10 cents per dozen and 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

Gentlemen who desire to manufacture these goods in this country 
came before the committee and said that because of the great under- 
valuations they were unable to compete under an ad valorem duty with 
the importers of these goods. Not only the manufacturers were repre- 
sented, but the Glass-Workers’ Union of the country was represented, 
and they made their statements as to the facts. I quote: 

The report of the Treasury Department for the year of 1839 shows the value of 
“all other” glassware— 

The items included in this subdivision— 


imported into the United States for the year 2 June 90, 1889, to have been 
903, The language all other” we take to apply particularly to fine blown 


This Glass-Blowers’ Union, represented before the committee, went 
on further to attack the undervaluations under an ad valorem duty, 
and stated that for that reason it was impossible for our people to com- 
pete. Now, 10 cents a dozen may be too much on lamp chimneys, but 
there was no other way to ee eee , Bases fixing a uni- 
form fixed rate of 10 centsa dozen. On lamp t may amount 
to more than 70 per cent., but on the great majority of the items in- 
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cluded in this subdivision it amounts to far less, and, on average, to 
than 60 per cent. Mr. Chairman, the difference in the wages paid 
the workmen in the manufacture of this class of goods in the United 
tes and in Germany is very great. Wages are at least three times 
as large here as in Germany. 

that 90 per cent. is labor and 10 per cent. the cost of 
ma then for every dollar’s worth of made in this coun- 
try there would be 10 cents of material and 90 cents of labor, while the 
e goods made in Germany would cost 10 cents for material and 30 
ts for labor, making the total cost 40 cents in Germany as against 
1 here; a difference of 60 cents. How are you going to meet, that 
ce by putting on an ad valorem duty? You must put on an 
ad valorem duty of at least 150 per cent. to equalize the labor in the 
two countries, saaug 150 per cent. to 40 cents, the cost in Ger- 
many, you exactly equal the $1 of costin this country. Now, the com- 
mittee took all those things into consideration. They took into con- 
sideration all this class of glass goods that could not be enumerated 
within the bounds of a tariff bill, and they put them in this section, 
and while on some ſew items this duty may make a large percentage, 
it is not large enough to meet the difference in the cost of labor in the 
two countries; yet on the two and a half millions of these goods im- 

ported we have not put on more than 60 per cent. duty. 

Mr. HEARD was ized. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. irman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri has the floor, 

Mr. ROGERS. I just wanted to suggest that this was getting very 
disagreeable,’and I think the committee had better rise to limit debate 
or else bring in a new rule. It will not do to let this discussion go on 
upon this schedule much longer. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HEARD. Mr. Chairman, I believe I have the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Missouri has the floor. 

Mr. HEARD. The gentleman from Arkansas seemed to take me 
off it, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Arkansas was not recog- 


nized. 

Mr. HEARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention briefly to the 
confusion of statement, if not confusion of ideas, that exists between 

ntlemen on different sides of this question upon the other side of the 
Tones. My friend from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] answered me with a 
very emphatic and almost indignant ‘‘no’’ when I asked him if the 
purpose of this increase was not to give the benefit of it to the manu- 
facturer. 

Now, according to the statement of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. BAYNE], I insist that it is clearly established that the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY ] is wrong and I am right, because 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania has stated more than once that these 
lamp-chimneys are not made in this country, that there are practically 
none of them made here, and that the demand which was made upon 

e Committee on Ways and Means by parties desiring to begin the 

dustry here was based upon the statement that if we wanted these 
articles manufactured in this country we must increase the duty. The 
proposition is exactly analogous to the one which was denounced by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH] in the case of the tin- 
plate industry. It is a proposition to establish a new industry; not a 
proposition to protect an industry that is already existing and laboring 
to maintain itself. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Is it not possible that the object is 
to get up an educational trust? 

Mr. HEARD. I do not know anything about that. The gentleman 
from Ohio says that when some gentleman in the Committee on Ways 
and Means asked that most ingenious question, whether, if the original 
cost were reduced, it would affect the price to the consumer, somebody 
else replied that it would not. In the name of God, then, what is the 
use of your tariff, which you say is to lessen the cost of production, if 
the consumer is not to get the benefit of it? The factis just this: We 
have here a proposition to so increase the cost of these goods that some- 
body, as my colleague [Mr. BLAND] has said, may begin to manufact- 
we these articles which we now get at what they think is too low a 

ce, 
z It is a proposition to establish another protected industry, to give a 
little more support to the band of brothers that stand together as pro- 
tected industries,’’ for the purpose of giving them additional weight 
and influence when they come to demand further largess of the people 
by additional duties. The gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] 
says the trouble is not so much with the present rate of duty as with 
undervaluation. Now, are we likely to prevent undervaluation by an 
increase of duty? If you increase the duty will not the importers be 
prompted to lower the valuations still more? But the gentleman says 
that the committee guard against that by a specific duty. Then why 
not make your duty altogether specific? For the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. HENDERSON ] says you have not produced one line of evidence to 
show that there is anyindustry in this country to-day that is being in- 
juriously affected by this importation, and your proposition here is to 
go blindly to work to raise the cost of this article to the consumer with- 
= = apparent necessity or any alleged necessity so far as the evi- 
ence shows, 


Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. When I undertook to make amendments to the 
different sections of this bill I believed that it was my duty as a pro- 
tectionist and a Republican; I believed that it was better to meet the 
questions as they arose and have them explained than to make a gen- 
eral attacking the bill. One must be impressed with the fact 
that committee have shown a t deal of ability and have en- 
deavored to serve the country fai yin preparing this bill, but I 
believe it is my duty as a member of this House, if any of my con- 
stituents and I think that anything in this bill is to their disadvan- 
tage, to call attention to it and seek to have it changed and improved 
if possible. ; 

But, Mr. Chairman, for one I wish no confusion or misunderstanding 
in regard to my position as a protectionist. I am not only a Repub- 
lican, but a protectionist, believing in thatprinciple as being for the ad- 
vantage of the masses of the people, and I look forward to the time when ` 
the country shall once more declare itself in favor of the protective 
principle, because then gentlemen on the other side of the House who 
really <> with us, who are beginning to realize in the Southern sec- 
tion of this country that labor and capital should be protected, will no 
longer feel it necessary to shield themselves under the declarations of 
the free-traders for party purposes, thus embarrassing every discussion 
that is had here in the interest of the people. We could not expect, 
Mr. Chairman, that any committee would perfecta bill covering the 


broad extent of this nation. Such a bill can only be perfected by tak- 


ing up the different sections and considering them in detail. 

When the principle of protection is established in the United States 
we can perhaps take this question out of general politics; the protec- 
tionists on this side of the House and the protectionists roeng 
the growing South, who themselves will need protection to labor an 
capital, will discuss sections of a bill of this character without general 
denunciation attacking the principle. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Does the gentleman’s amendment re- 
duce the duty below the present rate? 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. No, sir; it still adds about 40 
per cent. The statement I have made as to the cost of the goods is 


correct. ; 
Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Will your amendment put the duty 
higher or lower than the rate in this bill? 
Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. Under my amendment the duty 
upon this article will still be at least 40 per cent, more than the duty 
heretofore exacted, on account of the duty upon the package which is 


levied by the administrative bill. 
How will it be compared with this 


in, HENDERSON, of Iowa. 
ill? 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. It is 5 per cent. less than the ad 
valorem duty fixed in the last bill, and the same ad valorem duty as 
this under consideration; but there is a duty on the parapo trans- 
portation underthe pro administrative bill additional. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. I call for a vote. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to amend by striking out the last word. 
While we are on the subject of glass chimneys I wish to call atten- 
tion to the enormous profits which under present duties are made in 
this country on glass, especially plate-glass. It will be remembered 
that a man named James Campbell was recently indicted for import- 
ing into this country certain g blowers in the interest of a mant- 
facturing establishment in Pennsylvania. He was fined, and a suit 
was brought in thedistrict court of the United States for Western Penn- 
Sylvania for the purpose of collecting those fines. Yesterday, as I see 
it stated, that suit was dismissed by the United States aud the es 
are allowed to go free. But there is no denial of the fact that man 
did import these blowers. 

Mr. McKINLEY, Will the gentleman let me interrupt him? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I can not yield in my time. 

Mr. McKINLEY. You say the suit was dismissed. Do you mean 
it was not tried? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It was dismissed by the United States. 

Mr. McKINLEY. What was? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The suit against Campbell. 

Mr. McKINLEY, I have herea dispatch received this morning. If 
the gentleman will permit me I will read it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have seen it printed in the Post already. The 
gentleman can read it in his own time. 

Mr. McKINLEY, I would like to read it now. 

Mr. SPRINGER. You may do so if it will not come out of my time. 

Mr. McKINLEY. It will not. 


Case of Government . aerial, myself, and others, for importing for- 
eign workmen, was tried to-day and verdict given in favor of defendant under 
instructions of the court. Campbell was completely vindicated and the Gov- 
ernment utterly failed to make a case. I trust you will take occasion to an- 
nounce the fact to Congress, 

J. A. CHAMBERS, 


I simply give the gentleman trom Illinois the information I have re- 
ived. 


ceĩv 
Mr. SPRINGER. The Government utterly failed to make outa 
case, when the evidence to make out the case was accessible, and 
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‘under the instructions of the court the case was taken out of the hands 


7 


of the jury. r 
Mr. BA A Democratic lawyer managed the case. 
; Mr. SPRINGER. At any rate, the fact is that men were im 
‘into this country by somebody, and nobody has been punished for it. 
I want to call the attention of gentlemen on the other side who are 
so anxious to defend 8 e ee eee 
e this morning. a suit pending in the cour 
‘of ittsburgh 3 purpose of procuring a settlement with the Pitts- 
burgh Plate-Glass Company the fact has been brought out that the 
company paid a dividend last year of 31 per cent. upon the capital in- 
vested. Yet, notwithstanding this fact, these glass men come here ask- 
ing more protection. These factories have built up the fortunes of 
Alen yet more protection is demanded. 
But, Mr. Chairman, there is another matter to which I wish to call 
attention. I read a telegram from Pittsburgh: 


We have the evidence of the newspaper organ of the iron and steel barons 
that Congressman Burrknwonru's speech on Tuesday created consternation 
in the ranks of the protectionists, The Comm Gazette this morning 


Says: 
“Tel 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MASON, What paper is that? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iam giving you a telegram from Pittsburgh; it 
is information which you do not want to hear. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. SPRINGER. While the Chair was engaged in conversation with 
some gentleman an ent was made between the gentleman from 
Ohio Alx. McKINLEY] and myself so that as much of my time as he 


occupied in a dispatch should not be deducted from my time. 
Mr. McKINLEY. I hope the gentleman’s time will be extended 
according to that understanding. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that the time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MOKINLEY ] 
occupied about half of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to make a statement. If gen- 
tlemen occupying the floor yield any portion of their time or it 
themselves to be interrup the Chair can not undertake to sit here 
to make additions or subtractions in sueh cases. Gentlemen may, if 
they choose, refuse to be interrupted; and in such cases the Chair will 
endeavor to protect their rights to the floor. 

Mr. ROGERS. I hope in the future the Chair will protect my friend 
from Illinois from the other side ing all his time. [Laughter. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will endeavor to do so, but now rec- 

izes the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. RAINES. Mr. Chairman, thereis in the city of Corning, in my 
district in New York, an establishment which I wish could be seen by 
every member on the floor to-day. It is a glass factory, one of the 
largest in the country, and is an object lesson as to the benefits of a 

rotective tariff. A few years ago this industry was established, and 
ma small beginning it has grown until there are now employed in 
that establishment, in honest industry, more than 700 workmen. This 
means, permit me to say, that there are supported by that industry 
nearly 2,000 people, furnishing a home market to such extent for the 
producers in that section of the country and adding to the prosperity 
of the district. I do not propose, by my vote, to detract from that 
prosperity. : j 

Now, e say that this demand for an increase of duties upon 
importations comes from the manufacturers themselves. In response 
to that I want to call your attention to the fact that only the other 
morning I deposited in that box a petition signed by the workingmen 
employed in that industry asking that the McKinley bill on this sched- 
ule should be supported. They knew where the benefits of that bill 
were going, and a share of the proceeds would go into the pockets of 
the workingmen, and that it means increased employment for labor. 
Understanding the condition of affairs they petitioned for the passage 
of the bill. And I want to say further that our friends on the other 
side, under the lead of the gentlemandrom Missouri [Mr. BLAND], not 
only once, but twice, have voted in solid phalanx to strike down, not 
only this industry, but also every other manufacturing industry in these 
United States. They did this when they all stood up and voted in re- 
sponse to his call for the proposition that every dollar’s worth of im- 
ported goods that are purchased in exchange for Southern cotton should 
come into this country absolutely free of duty. 

This was in the line, not of a tariff even for revenue, but of abso- 
lute free trade. He undertook by that measure—which was supported 
by our Democratic friends solidly, as I have said—to strike down this 
industry and every other manufacturing industry in the United States. 
And now, in the interest of these men who have built up happy homes 
in my district, who have added to the prosperity of that community, 
who have established one of the very best industries of this kind in the 
United States, one whose products compare most favorably with for- 


eign establishments and which competed successfully and favorably 
in the French exposition recently with the leading European manu- 
facturers—I say in their interest the schedule of the Ways and Means 
5 should not be tampered with in regard to this important 
ustry. 
What does the gentleman from Massachusetts propose to accomplish ? 
Whom does he propose to benefit? His proposition is to change the rate 
of duty by the fraction of a cent upon chimaey, not more than 
five-sixths ofa cent. Does he imagine the individual purchaser would 
receive this from the retailer? Task if there will be a reduction of a 
single penny on a chimney to each individual purchaser? We know 
there would not, and yet, with no resulting benefit, you would strike a 
bow at every manufacturer and every workman employed in this in- 
ustry. 

[Here the hammer fell. 

The CHAIRMAN. | Debate upon this amendment is exhausted. 

Mr. MANSUR. I move to strike out the last word. I desire spe- 
cially to lay before the committeesome statistics thatI have bearing on 
this last question of glass profits. Before doing so I make this state- 
ment: I am convinced that I know positively in the Second Con- 

ional district of Missouri and with at least 25,000 persons 

in farming, and among assimilar number of farmers in the ranks of voters 
in the Third Congressional district, represented by my friend [Mr. 
Dockery], in which I am almost as well acquainted as in my own, 


| there is not now, and there never lived in either district a man who 


made $250,000 in his whole lifetime in farming operations. Take 
the other side of the question; look at the city of Pittsburgh and its 
manufacturing establishments. It has about 200,000 inhabitants. Last 
summer there was printed in a Pittsburgh letter, sent to the Chicago 
Times, a list of just one hundred. millionaires, each and every one of 
whose names appeared in the letter, with the added statement in what 
way his wealth was made, ranging from one to twenty millions each, 
whose aggregate wealth was placed at the sum of $212,000,000, forty- 
eight of them having made their fortunes in protected industries, and 
four of the number made their fortunes in glass industries, the glass 
millionaires being named as follows: Mark W. Watson, $1,000,000; 
James A. Chambers, $1,000,000; Atterbury Bros., $1,300,000; er 
McKee, $2,000,000, 

Surely when such fortunes are made under present and past duties, 
there can be no just cause for an increased duty. 

These fortunes have all been accumulated within the last few years. 
They have been made under protection. This list of one hundred 
names, which I will publish with my remarks in the RECORD, shows that 
of that number forty-eight made every dollar by protected industries. 

Now, if I represented the Pittsburgh district and was sent here by 
these men, it is ible that I could see some good in a protective sys- 
tem; but g the fact that such a system is exhaustive to the 
whole country, remembering that our tariff is inordinately high even 
now, knowing that no industry is languishing for higher rates, whereas 
the great bulk of the farming f are suffering under its exac- 
tions, I shall vote against the bill in its entirety. 

But that is not all. Gentlemen on the other side who are discussin: 
this matter seem to take a view of this question which is not eee 
by the facts. They appear to regard the farmer of the country not as a 
laborer, but as one of the protected classes; they seem to class him asa 
manufacturer. They do not seem to take into consideration the fact 
that the great mass of the farmers are the men who toil from early 
morning until Jate at night; but, on the contrary, class them under the 
list of the favored few who come within the benefits of this protective 
system and do not put them in the class of laborers at all. Mr. Chair- 
man, I know that they do not get compensation commensurate with the 
labor and sacrifices they are forced to endure. I know that their profits 
are limited under the operation of restrictive measures like this tariff; 
and I know that they are suffering and impoverished under the exist- 
ing condition of affairs. Added taxes at this time are burdens that 
ought not to be put upon half the consumers of the country. 

What is the actual truth? Fourteen thousand five hundred will in- 
clude every mill-owner and manufacturer in the United States who is 

tected. If I could see this tariff put some of the money that it col- 
ects into the pockets of the employed rather than into the pockets of 
the manufacturer I might have more toleration for it than I have now. 
If I can use such a word, I say that it is an infernal sight harder for 
the workin under this kind of protection to get increased pay 
and wages for his labor out of the pockets of the manufacturer after 
we put a so-called duty for his benefit under the operation of this law 
than it is for the manufacturers to come here, demand, and get an in- 
crease of tariff from the Congress of the United States. [Applause on 
the Democratic side. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I understand there is an amendment 
proposed by the committee and an amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER] tothat amendment. I now 
offer the amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk as a substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That lamp chimneys shall pay the present rate of duty, 45 per cent, 
ad valorem. 


Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Now, Mr. Chairman, as I understand 
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this matter, the rate of duty is 45 per cent. ad valorem. The proposi- 
reported by the gentleman from Ohio will increase the rate of 
uty, as will also the amendment of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, although it will cut it down somewhat from what it would be 
er the amendment re by the gentleman from Ohio. I want 
i to stand as it is, with the new administrative bill under a proper en- 
ment of the laws. They ought to have sufficient protection, and 
I do not want to vote for an increase in the duty onlampchimneys. I 
am not going to make any further speech, but that to my mind is 
clear. I want a vote on the amendment. 
Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make reply to the gentle- 
from New York in respect to the increase in this industry, and 
That statement that [had made. This glass industry has grown from 
very small beginnings to large proportions under the present tariff 
ing to his own statement. Now, what is the matter proposed 
that the gentleman complains of? I simply proposed in the 
amendment last voted upon that the agriculturists of this country 
should have the right in their organizations—in their Alliance, if you 
lease, as they are doing their trading and have their own stores—may 
Tata the right to extend their power of trade and area over which they 
might trade, by shipping their products to foreign countries and there 
exchanging them for just such articles as they consume at home; and I 
confine it to home consumption—that it should not come in competi- 


tion with anything on which duty was paid, and even that poor priv-- 


ilege is voted down by a party voting every Republican vote against it. 

Now, that is asking for a warehouse for these people. That will be 
constitutional, and we can and will give them an actual right, the right 
to trade and traffic, a right that is now denied them by legislation; and, 
in addition, that isa proper warehouse for them. That is the mode of 
relieving these farmers. But you voted that down. That is but part 
of your paternalism and communism that they may have the right of 
a Government warehouse in which to warehouse ir property, aud 
have money issued on it to protect them against your tariff barons and 
your trusts. You will not even give them that right. You voted down 
that in the amendment which I presented, but you presented nothing 
in lien of it. 

Your tariff barons want cheap wheat, they want cheap corn, they 
want cheap meat; they want everything cheap that they buy. We 
want to relieve the farmer, and you will not give any relief to the 
farmer from these tariff barons; but you increase their gains under 
this bill; and when my friend from New York claims that such an 
amendment as that will bring down the protective industries, I simply 
make the statement that the farmer is the man who bears the hard 
burden of this tariff system. That is what I wanted to bring out in 
this disewssion, and I am glad that it is admitted on this floor. 

Mr. RAINES. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. BLAND. No; I have not time. You men in the Northwest, 
with your Alliance organizations, I speak to you in their behalf. I 
call upon you to represent them on this floor, and not the tariff barons, 
I call upon you to vote for my amendment to give them the right to 
exchange their products anywhere they can for what they consume, 
and you refuse them that and denounce as communism the bill that 
is advocated by them for warehousing. 

Mr. Chairman, as a Democrat I am in favor of ‘‘equal rights for all, 

ial privil for none, and denounce as communism your me 
[Cries of Louder!“ “ Louder!“ on the Republican side, loud applause 
on the Democratic side, and cries of Vote!” ‘‘ Vote !’’] 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I want to apologize to the gentleman 
from Missouri for having interrupted him a moment ago when he took 
the floor. I felt intensely the embarrassing situation in which the 
penrem from Ohio was evidently placed the course the debate 

en. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Iwill say to the gentleman that the ‘‘ gentleman 
from Ohio’’ can take care of himself. He needs not the sympathy of 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROGERS, I rose, therefore, as a friend of the committee. I 
thought that, inasmuch as we were proceeding under a rule of the 
House here that practically gave the Democrats the right to print their 
amendments, and no other right, not even the right to have them de- 
bated or considered, I had better suggest to him that the commit- 
tee rise and limit this debate or get a new order by which we shall 
proceed. But I did not know at that time that the parties, the glass 
manufacturers of Pittsburgh, who can give the information that the 
gentlemen want, are now en roufe to furnish the information upon this 
subject, and I suppose we are to go on the balance of the day discuss- 
ing the subject so that they may have an opportunity to arrive and 
give the information that seems to be desired and so necessary on the 
other side. I can not reconcile it upon any other theory. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, let me now suggest my theory of the situation. 
Really I felt that I had a little piece of information that my colleagues 
had not. Why, the Republican party always gets around the circle. 
They make both ends meet. They intend to give the farmers a rem- 
edy and the country relief. I want to tell my friend from Missouri, 
who isso distressed because he believes this bill will bankrupt the 
farmers, that as soon as this bill is the Republicans will bring 
up the bankrupt law and thereby they will span the arch. 


Now, I do hope that our friends on this side will not manifest such 
deep solicitude for the farmer. He is going to come out all right 
through this bankruptcy hole which our friends on the other side will 
pe ide for him. [Laughter.] They are going, by this bill, to crush 

im right into bankruptcy, and then they will get him out by their 
bankruptcy bill. That is the reason why my friend from Ohio [Mr. 
MCKINLEY] yesterday did not want to hear talk about the demand of 
the farmer, did not want to hear my friend from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
MLLINJ, who desired to discuss the burdensof the farmer, farm mort- 
gages, and things of that kind, and that, too, when the gentleman from 
Ohio had announced publicly here that he, or a portion of his commit- 
tee, had just been giving a hearing to the representatives of the farmer 
and to their statement of their grievances. He made that announce- 
ment here, but when we began to discuss in this House the interest and 
the rights of the farmer in connection with this bill he did not want to 
hear that discussion. 

Mr. BOUTELLE, Well, I suppose he heard the farmers because he 
thought the farmers knew something about the matter, 

Mr. ROGERS. So, Mr. Chairman, the farmer has two remedies, 
One is bankruptcy, and for his escape from that there will be provision 
made in the bankruptcy bill. The other alternative for everybody ex- 
cept the manufacturer, including the farmer, is to come to the Ways 
and Means Committee, be heard,“ and then be politely invited to go 
away, and that is the end of it. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Mr. Chairman, I have not taken much part in this 
debate and I do not expect to ask frequent recognition during its prog- 
ress, but I wish to make a brief reference to the utterances of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], to whom the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. ROGERS] has referred as ‘‘tearing his hair out in 
efforts, as I take it, to prevent the passage of this bill. Now, I wish 
to call attention to a fact in relation to the conduct of my friend from 
Missouri in his treatment of this tariff question. We all understand 
that if there is any gentleman on earth who is a friend of the farmer 
and a friend of the common people of America that man is the distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND]. [Laughter.] 

But let me now remind the committee of an occurrence witnessed a 
moment ago, namely: After he had made one of his loudest profes- 
sions of zeal in the cause of the farmer and the common people, after 
he had railed and railed and reiterated his professions of interest in 
them, all the time witha countenance indicating apparent indignation, 
his friends on the other side in the mean time being seemingly carried to 
a high pitch of enthusiasm and applause, he had no more than got through 
with his tremendous assault upon the Republican position than he 
joined heartily in the laughter and the applause on the other side of 
the House at his own remarks, showing that if he was sincere in his 
stern denunciation of this so-called robber tariff bill he certainly is 
very weak in joining in the applause of his friends, he being the sub- 
ject of theirenthusiasm. But I take it, sir, that his profession of hostil- 
ity to the Republican position and his loud vociferations of love for 
the farmers and for the common people of the country are to a large 
extent a matter of partisanship and to a considerable extent savor of 
demagogy; that, at all events, is my belief in reference to the matter. 
I wish to say another thing, if I have time, which is suggested by the 
attacks constantly being made upon the other side upon the manufact- 
urers of this country. I wish to criticise something that I have heard 
said on this side of the House in denial of the benefits to the manu- 
facturers under our tariff laws. 

I am a Western man anda Western Representative. I N an 
agricultural constituency, but believe, Mr. Chairman, that the largest 
measure of commercial 2nd business prosperity that can come to this 
country must result from prosperity along all our lines of manufacture. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] I believe, too, that in the face of 
the competition from abroad our mantfacturers east, and certainly 
those in the central and western of the country, must have a rea- 
sonable rate of protection in order to enable them to maintain their es- 
tablishments and to employ and pay the labor which is to result in the 
building up and maintenance of the happy and pr us communi- 
ties like that to which my friend from New York [Mr. RAINES] re- 
ferred a moment ago. 

I know that these manufacturing industries can not be established 
and kept up unless large tions of money are invested in their 
establishment and maintenance, and while these tariff measures do as- 
sist our manufacturers I am perfectly willing that they shall do so 
under proper limitations and I am not afraid to stand up in my place 
and say that to that extent I am in favor of the manufacturer [ap- 
plause on the Republican side], because I know that his prosperity 
and his protection by legislation, within reasonable limitations, means 
the general prosperity of our entire country, [Applause on the Re- 
publican side. ] 

And, sir, for one I donot propose, when it is true as any fact suscep- 
tible of demonstration, that a healthy state of manufacture in this 
country is promotive of the general good of the whole population of 
the Republic, to sit still while the enemies of protective principle on 
this floor, in one solid mass, assail this principle and abuse in terms 
not unsuited to a bar-room a part of the people of the United States 


who are engaged in honorable and helpful employments; employment, 
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when wisely administered not only profitable to those engaged therein, 
but to the labor they employ and the entire country whose interests 
are also inevitably involved. Some of the members on the other side 
of this Chamber attack our manufacturers as though they were asetof 
villainous Shylocks constantly engaged in direct and unscrupulous as- 
saults on the homes and interests of all other classes of our people. If 
they really meant the full extent of their professed hatred, the spec- 
tacle, lamentable as it now is, would be greatly intensified. 

Mr. Chairman, my idea of the proper treatment to be accorded the 
manufacturing classes of our population is about this: To recognize 
first that they constitute, and have done so in all the years of our national 
life, a most valuable and indispensable part of our commercial popula- 
tion; that they are engaged in enterprises which contribute not only to 
individual benefit, but to the great public prosperity of the entire Union 
of States; that in competition with them are thousands of old and pros- 
perous establishments in other lands where money and labor are far 
cheaper than in this country; that unless by the statutes of the United 
States a reasonable measure of protection is afforded our manufactures, 
and certainly to the extent of the difference in the rate of money and 
the wages of other lands, they can not successfully compete with their 
foreign opponents; and if they can not compete with these they and 
others disposed to enter on manufacturing can not be e to enter 
new fields and open new plants in sections of the country not yet sup- 
plied with manufacturing, but anxiously looking for the establishment 
of such enterprises in their midst. 

Having made this recognition of the situation as respects manufactur- 
ing I would, in the second place, remember that as a universal rule 
mankind is selfish, and toa large extent extremely so; that men in all 
vocations are earnest, vigorous, and persistent in efforts to secure the 
most that can, by any possibility of human effort, be gotten as a result 
of business application; thatin manufacturing, as in all employments, 
the selfish spirit is ever alert and active, and the individual will al- 
ways avail himself of every facility to advance his personal and finan- 

welfare, Now, with this view of the case, and we, the Representa- 
tives of the people, engaged as we are in the consideration of a great 
and far-reaching measure affecting these manufactures not only, but 
gn the people of the land, what is the supreme consideration of the 
our? 

Is it abuse and slander of honorable citizens of the land, harsh and 
vindictive bearing and language of and concerning them and their em- 
pom or is it rather that moderate, yet earnest and statesman- 

ike,consideration of the whole case, with *‘ malice toward none,’’ but 

with a sincere and intelligent purpose to ascertain, if we are able, and 

promote by all legitimate means in our power the great general public 

of the people of this country? I believe in this latter view, and 

t it is more statesmanlike than that attempted with so much tem- 

porary success to be put into practice by the Democratic members of 
this House. 

It is our plain duty to guard the public against the greed and avarice 
of the individual citizen in so far as that greed and avarice are at- 
tempted to be improperly exercised against any of our people, and so 
I would emphasize the duty and importance of a mostsearching exam- 
ination into the condition of all our manufacturing industries, with a 
view to reducing rates of duties where that can safely be done and to 
increase them where such action is clearly demanded by the observance 
of a wise, judicious, and well considered tariff policy. 

Ihave no doubt the Republican members of the Ways and Means 
Committee have done the very best they could in the time taken to 
investigate the large number of subjects covered by this bill, and so 
while I am not at all satisfied with some of its provisions I propose to 
unite with my Republican brethren in securing its passage, believing 
that before it s finally become law many of its objectionable feat- 
ures will have been modified, as the result of that further considera- 
sect be given it in the Senate and conference committee of the two 


I can not close my remarks, Mr. Chairman, without expressing the 
sincere hope that the measure that may finally be enacted into law 
may be one bearing the largest measure of good to each and all of the 
varied interests of our country; in which event my Republican constit- 
uents, the t majority of whom are now, and for some time have 
been, suffering serious agricultural depression, will be found among 
those whose verdict will be commendation of the work of the present 
Republican Congress. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE was recognized. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I think I have a right to reply to the 
gentleman from Iowa, as he has used ties. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Oh, yes; take all the time you want. 

Mr. LA FO Mr. Chairman, I want to say one word as to 
the amendment offered by my friend from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON], 
offered I know in good faith, offered because, from his present informa- 
tion, he believes that that should be the rate of duty. But before the 
vote is taken on that amendment I want to call the attention of this 
committee to some of the evidence taken by the Committee on Ways 
and Means. If there is any part of the glass industry that a 
high d of protection it is that part which is covered by para- 
graph, the manufacture of thin blown and fine chemical glassware. 


Now, the testimony of all interests proves conclusively that at least 
90 per cent. of this product is labor, and the testimony of all parti 
whether before our committee or before other committees of 
is conclusive to the point that the wages paid in wiry aon Ars 
are, at most, not to exceed one-third of the wages paid industry 
in this country. 

How it is possible for us to manufacture this class of glassware in 
per cent. passes my comprehension, Isayitisnotpossible. I my b 
so much of this ware as has been manufactured under that rate of du 
has been manufactured at a loss to the manufacturer. I say the testi- 
mony here, and I pause to read a sentence, is that 

We have here an American chimney made in Pittsburgh that is sold in the 
market at less than cost to produce by the manufacturer, being sold as low ag 
21 cents a dozen. 

Why are they sold at less than cost? Because a manufacturer is re- 
quired, if he would hold his trade, to produce a complete list of thé 
goods for that trade. 

These gentlemen came before us asking 25 cents a dozen and 50 per 
cent. instead of what we have given them, 10 cents a dozen and 40 pet 
cent.; and they offered proof, too, that what they asked was necessary 
apon certain lines of goods. But we did not go that far. 

Now, see how the glass industries in the State of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts have under a rate of duty higher that named 
in his amendment. The branch of business carried on under this para- 
graph has been carried on ata loss. Such is the testimony—— 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. As the gentleman has called on 
me, I would like to ask him a question. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE.. I have not called on you. 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. You referred to me. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I propose to read the testimony, and you can 
reply to me in your own time. 5 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair must insist on the enforcement of the 
rule, that a gentleman occupying the floor shall not be interrupted 
without his consent, a 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (reading). 


The branch of the business which these paragraphs cover has not been profit- 
able during the past few years, and a number of glass manufacturers 
the finer grades of glass have gone out of the 1 banas being unable to make d 
We mention the New dge, which at 


y, located at Sandwich, andthe Meriden Flint Glass Com- 


Glass Com 
pany, of Meriden, Conn., have both retired from business, finding it unprofit- 


able, and their plants are now idle. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. STRU- 
BLE] a few moments ago indulged in a little ‘‘ tariff baron“ manners by 
denouncing me, as I suppose he understood, or as I did, asa ‘‘dema- 
gogue. Mr. Chairman, this is not the first time on this floor or through 
the country that the rich and the powerful and their agents, who wear 
their yokes, having no sympathy with the common people, have de- 
nounced those who undertake to represent the great commonalty of 
this country as de es.” The rich and the powerful who are 
running this bill through, by which they are to make millions, plac- 
ing their yokes upon the slaves on the other side of the House, dic- 
tate to them to denounce me and others upon this side as demagogues 
because we undertake to represent the common people of the country. 

The gentleman has said that my side of the House applaud and laugh 
and that I indulged in laughter after I had concluded my remarks. 
We havea right to laugh when your calamity comes; and the laugh 
has just begun. You can no longer cheat the American people on this 
subject. Your own side of the House is rebelling against your policy, 
rebelling against this bill, which is admitted in many of its fea 
even on your own side, as being wholly unnecessary, absolutely uncall: 
for, in its subsidizing and its paternalism. 

The gentleman from Iowa claims to be the representative of a farming 
constituency. I want him to show by his vote that he favors that con- 
stituency. Does he propose to show it by a vote for higher duties on 
everything the farmer has to buy and refusing to vote to give the 
farmer the highest market in which to sell his produce? Does he pro- 
pose to show it by a vote in this House for a bill the confessed object 
of which upon its face is to reduce the revenues going into the ties 
ury by prohibiting imports, in order to give the money to “ 
barons” at the expense of the people of this country—a bill confessed 
to be constructed upon the theory that duties should be raised so high 
as to prevent importation and in this way prevent revenue from going 
into the Treasury that the money may be taken and conferred directly 
upon a privileged class? 

[Here the hammer fell. ] r 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Chairman, I do not mean to trespass on the time 
of the committee unduly, but I am emboldened to oceupy five ae 
by the fact that the Chair has ized the gentleman from Misso 


[Mr. BLAND] to make the same speech at least six times, I think, this 


La “A 
Mr BLAND rose 
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Mr. LODGE. I believe I have the floor. I want, Mr. Chairman, to 
say some in behalf of a class of American citizens who, to judge 
by this debate, seem to be somewhat forgotten or 5780 referred to as if 
they had no claim to that mgh title. For my part there is no class of 

-American citizens on whom I desire to reflect or against whom I wish 
to discriminate; but I wish tosay one wordin behalf of the manufact- 
and still more the great body of men and women who work in the 
factories and who form a large portion of the 8 of my State. 

There are some other people in this country besides farmers and im- 
porters, although no one would suppose so who listened to the speeches 
of gentlemen on the other side; and I think we should try to make our 
legislation general and national, and not keep up on the floor of this 
House this talk about classes and sections. 

So far as the clause now under consideration is concerned, the effect 
of the present rate of duties on glassware, added to other unfavorable 
circumstances, has been, in my State, to close up two large and for- 
merly prosperous glass factories: one near Boston, which has been re- 
moved and reduced from four furnaces to one, and one at Sandwich, in 
the First Congressional district, which has been entirely closed. One 
at least has been sold under the hammer very recently for a very small 
price, about a thirtieth of the original cost. ‘The most serious result 
of this has been that the large number of workingmen employed in 
those two factories were thus thrown out of employment. 

I do not undertake to say that this was wholly due to foreign com- 
petition, Iam perfectly well aware of the fact that there are superior 
advantages, for example, in Pittsburgh, for the manufacture of the 
different kinds of glass. I know that natural gas and proximity tothe 
coal-fields aid Pittsburgh materially; but with the high class of me- 
chanical skill in New England there is no reason in the world why 
these factories to which I refer should not have been continued on the 
finer grades of work and to supply the local market. They would 
have been so continued, in my judgment, if it had not been for the ad- 
ditional weight of undue foreign competition which they have been 
obliged to meet. These workmen of Massachusetts, skillful and in- 
telligent men in this and in other trades, are entitled to due consider- 
ation and protection, and they are ready to give the same to others in 
other employments and in other parts of the country. The paragraph 
which it is proposed to amend, however, covers many things besides 
lamp chimneys, against which thisspecial attack is leveled. It covers 
all forms of thin blown glass, the highest kind of glass manufacture, 
and it is precisely that kind of fine glass that the New England Glass 
Company, now almost completely driven from business, largely manu- 
factured. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that it is for the best interest of 
the farmer of this country to encourage the industries of Massachusetts 
and of all other States so that we may buy the farmer’s products and 
give him asure and ample market. It is not profitable to the farmers 
to drive our workingmen of Massachusetts out of their occupations. It 
is not profitable to the people at large to close up great glass works 
like these. My one desire in this bill is to reach as soon as possible 
legislation of general benefit which will not be confined exclusively to 
the importer or to this little corner of the country or to that, but which 
shall reduce surplus taxation in such a way as to relieve the greatest 
number possible and which shall as a whole do justice to all classes of 
our citizens alike, 

Any one of us can find fault with some of the provisions of the bill. 
Any one of us can draw a bill which will suit more exactly his own 
district. New England reaps advantages under the bill and makes sac- 
rifices for the general welfare, as all must do. But the general wel- 
fare of the nation is the best good in the end of all the parts. I be- 
lieve that in its main outlines, taken as a Whole, this is a good bill, 
and that when amended and finally enacted into law it will relieve 
taxation, benefit industry, protect wages, steady our business condi- 
tions, and be of great value tothe country. believe, in a word, that 
it is a bill which as a whole and in the long run will settle many diffi- 
culties and will profit the country largely. The gentlemen on the 
other side cry out against it that it will benefit the workingmen and 
the manufacturers, I hope and believe they are right. I, too, be- 
lieve that it will aid the workingmen and the manufacturers, and their 
prosperity is the prosperity of the farmer as well, for we are all bound 
up ther as American citizens in adversity and in prosperity alike. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Chairman, before we act upon the various 
amendments to this schedule which have been offered and finally de- 
termine the duty on this kind of lamp chimneys it seems to me that 
we should have the privilege of making an amendment to paragraph 
110, which was so hastily passed over on the day before yesterday and 
without any sufficient debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will inform the gentleman that the 
rule forbids the consideration of a paragraph which has already been 
passed over. 

Mr. ANDREW. I am well aware of that fact, Mr. Chairman. I 
know that paragraph 110 is not now under debate and not subject to 
amendment, but it would be possible for the House to agree to recur 
to it again, and it seems to me that the question is one of sufficient im- 
portance tojustify it, so that that paragraph could be thrown open to 


amendment , for the reason that it makes, if the paragraphs is left 
as it is—whether we pass the amendments to this paragraph or not—it 
leaves two inconsistent rates of duty on the same article; that is, on 
these German lamp-chimneys, an article which is used by everybody. 

The gentleman from Ohio Lor. MCKINLEY ]claims that that para- 
graph does not apply to the German: student chimney. The experts in 
the custom-house in Boston, however, declare that it does, for the rea- 
son that these chimneys are eut on each end, as the manufacturers have 
stated, and paragraph 110 applies to all articles of glass cut. Under 
that paragraph, if thestatements made are correct, the duty upon these 
chimneys will be from 450 to 600 per cent., which seems to be enor- 
mous, 

Now, if this article 110 does not apply to the question under debate, 
still there is another strong reason why that same article 110 should be 
open to us for amendment. That paragraph in another respect is incon- 


sistent with two other paragraphs, Irefer to the provision in regard to 


the duty on stained window-glass. By paragraph 110 stained window- 
e is subject to a duty of 10 cents per pound and 50 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

I would like to call the attention of the chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means to this point and see if it can not be modified. 
Paragraph 122 applies also to stained window-glass, and makes the duty 
3 cents per pound and 10 per cent. ad valorem. Paragraph 126 also 
applies to stained window-glass, with a duty of 45 percent. There are 
three duties absolutely inconsistent, varying some 400 or 500 per cent. 
on the same, identical articles. That seems to me to be another strong 
reason why we should be permitted to have a little discussion upon 
paragraph 110. 

Now, on this very question of glass which is now under considera- 
tion I have a communication signed by the largest glassware dealers 
in the city of Boston, seven in number, very large concerns, which 
would be recognized by anybody on the floor familiar with the busi- 
ness interests of New England. This communication makes this state- 
ment: 

Schedule D (McKinley bill) increases tariff tax on all table and lamp glass- 
ware in three ways: First, by introducing a specific duty by the pound and by 
the dozen; second, by ero the ad valorem rates; third, by 3 
duty on all packages and inland freights. The proposed increase would ad 
from 100 to 200 per cent. to many articles of common necessity to the masses. 
It would prohibit the importation of most articles of German and French glass- 


ware, and leave the consumers here to the mercies of a glassware manufact- 
urers’ trust now being formed. 


If there is any truth in this statement whatever, it seems to me that 
we should be entitled to a thorough debate upon these provisions before 
they are adopted and that the widest latitude for amendment and cor- 
rection of these inconsistencies and inequalities should be allowed. I 
suggest, therefore, to the gentleman from Ohio that we be permitted 
to recur to section 110 with a view to making the necessary corrections. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, the matter of which the gentle- 
man complains, to wit, that paragraph 110 should be amended because 
in his judgment it includes lamp chimneys, was the very reason for 
my offering the amendment which I did this morning, so that there 
might be no misunderstanding and no division of interpretation upon 
exactly what duty would be imposed upon glass chimneys of all kinds 
that might be imported into the United States. The gentleman com- 

lains of the want of time for amendment and debate. Why, Mr. 

irman, we have now t nearly two hours in debate on this single 

amendment, more than half of which has had no sort of relevancy to the 
paragraph under consideration. 

Now, I want to say just a single word upon this glass schedule. Gen- 
tlemen complain that it is too high. Some gentlemen on this side 
think it is too high. I said a moment ago, Mr. Chairman, that in every 
one of the schedules in this bill the Committee on Ways and Means 
had done its very best, considering all the interests of the country, 
There are items in this bill which if I had supreme power I would not 
have in the bill as they are found reported from the Committee on 
Ways and Means. [Applause on the Democratic side.] There are 
amendments which I would make if I alone were to be consulted; but 
in the preparation of this bill we have had to look to every interest, to 
all the varied interests of the United States, extending from the East 
to the West and from the North to the South. No single man could 
have in any single tariff bill ever brought before the House of Repre- 
sentatives 8 what he wants. So gentlemen may complain here 
and there that they want this duty lowered and they want that duty 

ised. They forget that in the preparation of a bill covering more 
than three thousand articles you have got to give consideration, not 
to a single section, not to a single individual, not to a single interest, 
but to all the varied and combined interests of the United States. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Why, they say these duties are too high; and they talk about 100 per 
cent. and 150 per cent. I have before me the percen in the bill 
of my distinguished friend from the State of Texas [Mr. MILLSI. 
Listen to the percentages that are to be found in his bill, and I am in 
the glass schedule—56 per cent., 60 per cent., 89 per cent., 94 per cent., 
61 cent., 49 per cent., 78 per cent., 152 per cent. [Laughter and 
applause on the Republican side.] Now, if gentlemen on the other 
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side believed that a duty of 60 per cent. to 150 per cent. was a revenue 
tariff, if that tariff is unmin of the manufacturing and laboring in- 
terests of the country, if their tariff was a revenue tariff, why should 
not we increase that tariff and makeit protective of the interests of the 
labor of the United States? [Applause on the Republican side.] Why 
Was it that gentlemen on the other side talked about plate glass? Why 
did not gentlemen on the other side reduce the duty on plate glass? 
It is left under the bill of the gentleman from Texas at 152 per cent. 
and 92 per cent. Why did you not cut that down to a revenue duty, 
looking only to revenue to flow into the Tr ? Was it because the 
Democratic party of the State of Missouri made that a condition to 
their support of the Mills bill? [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Now, Isay, Mr. irman, if these rates are revenue-duty rates, then 

ur rates are only reasonably protective rates for the American manu- 
Ronee and the American laborer. [Applause on the Republican 
side. . 

117 BYNUM. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on this amend- 
ment. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Debate upon this proposition is clearly exhausted 
and the power to amend is also exhausted. 

Mr. BYNUM. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. That amendment is now pending on the sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Who offered that amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Wait a moment. There are pending the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee and the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts to that amendment, and there is already pend- 
ing a motion to strike out the last word of the substitute offered by 
the gentleman from Iowa. ¢ 

Mr. SPRINGER, Let us have a vote upon the amendment of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts. I accept the amendment of the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. The pro forma amendment is with- 
drawn, and that will bring the vote on my amendment, 

Mr. SPRINGER. Let it be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Add to h 112: 
s lamp-chimneys shall pay the present rate of duty, 45 per cent, 
ad valorem.” 


Mr. BYNUM. + Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Let us have a vote on this, and you can speak on 
the next section. 

Mr. BYNUM. I want five minutes. 

Mr. McKINLEY. The gentleman can speak on the next section. 

Mr. BYNUM. I move to strike out the last word. I desire to say 
something on this section. 

Mr. Chairman, when the previous schedules were under discussion I 
wanted to say a few words upon the subject of glass generally, but did 
not have an opportunity to do so, but I shall avail myself of that op- 

unity now. The gentleman from Ohio complains because the Mills 

ill left high rates of duty upon glass. It is a well known fact through - 

out the country, and it was a well known fact to the members of the 

House at the time the bill was presented, that it was not a bill to re- 

form all the abuses that existed in the tariff, but it was simply a-step 
in the right direction, and that the glass schedule was untouched. 

The gentleman, however, called attention to the enormous rates of 
duty that were levied upon plate glass in the Mills bill. I wish to call 
his attention to the fact that his side of the House, including himself, 
ı denounced that bill here and all over the country as a free-trade meas- 
ure. If that was a free-trade measure, I would like to know what he 
would call a high protective tariff. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Does the gentleman say that the glass schedule 
was left untouched in the Mills bill? 

Mr. BYNUM. The plate-glass schedule was left untouched. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I say the glass schedule. 

Mr, BYNUM. The plate-glass schedule was not touched. Some of 
the others were touched, but the reductions were not large, because 
the great principle of the Mills bill was that it did not affect manufact- 
ured products to the extent that we hoped and expected to do in the fut- 
ure, but was designed to bring in the raw materials low, so as to give 
employment to the labor of the country and enable our manufacturers 
not only to control our own markets, but to go into foreign markets 
and their products there. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. CUTCHEON. It was only an entering-wedge for free trade. 

Mr. BYNUM. Oh, I only have five minutes, and I want to talk 
about something. [Laughter.] Now, in regard to this German-sil- 
vered T want to state a fact which is not generally known. In 
the Mills bill we provided that it might be brought in free in order to give 
cheap material to the manufacturers of furniture, of which we are large 
exporters. Now, why did we do that? Because there is an inexpli- 
cable difference in the physical constitutions of males and females which 
enables women to silver German plate glass without injury, while the 
work kills men. Therefore the German glassissilv not in Germany, 
but in um, and female labor has to be employed in that industry. 

By p this article on the free-list we would have furnished to 
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the manufacturers of furniture in in Indiana, and in differ- 
ent parts of the Union an article that can not be manufactured in the 
United States unless gentlemen upon the other side desire to drive the 
women of this country into the performance of manual labor in this 
industry. 

Now, in reply to the gentleman from Massachusetts, who says that 
the glass industry in his State is going down, that it is in a difficult 
situation, that the manufacturers are going out of the business, I want 
to tell him why they are going out of the business. They are going 
outof business becausein the State of Ohio and in the State of Indiana, 
where we have natural gas, we are taking the manufactures of the 
East up by the roots and transplanting them to the center of this coun- 
try, and if you will leave the tariff as it is we will control the market 
all over this country, and your Eastern manufactories have got to be 
torn up and removed to the center of the market and the center of the 
sources of supply. [Applause.] 

Within the State of Indiana are the finest gas fields in the world. 
Within my own district are now probably a half dozen glass factories, 
all erected within the last two years, All through the ager at 
Greenfield, Anderson, Muncie, Marion, and Kokomo have erected 
a large number of plants, and the Eastern manufacturers will have to 
succumb tothe manufacturers West, where they are nearer the markets 
and in the center of cheap supplies. The manufacturers of the East 
had better recognize before it is too late that their market is across the 
waters, and not in the interior. We propose to do our own manufact- 
uring, and do it much better and cheaper than our friends in the East 
ever have done or ever can do. > 

The C The question is on the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON]. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman declared that the noes 
seemed to have it, 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 78, noes 85. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I demand tellers. > 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed Mr. HENDERSON, 
of Iowa, and Mr. MCKINLEY. : 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 103, 
noes 107. [Applause on the Republican side.] > 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McKINLEY]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Let that amendment be read. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


Paragraph 112, at the end of line 19, insert the words “including glass chim- 
neys.” 


Mr. SPRINGER. As the paragraph now reads the duty would be 
10 cents a dozen and 40 per cent. ad valorem.. According to the evi- 
dence taken before the Committee on Ways and Means, I find that 
these lamp chimneys are imported at 10 cents a dozen. At 10 cents a 
dozen in this bill and 40 per cent, ad valorem the tax would be 140 
per cent. It seems to me that that is an excessive duty on any article 
manufactured in this country. It has been stated here that Mr. Mac- 
beth, of Pittsburgh, admitted before the Ways and Means Committee 
that if the duty were taken off the consumer would not get the benefit 
of the reduction. 

Now, I want to say that Mr. Macbeth did not make that statement, 
although the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] have stated here that he 
did. Mr. Macbeth, correcting the misapprehension which some of the 
committee had fallen into from his statement, said that the consumer 
would get the benefit of the reduction. Remember, this gentleman 
is a glass manufacturer in Pittsburgh. He said: 

I make two hundred kinds of what are termed glass lamp chimneys. Only 
10 per cent. of that class of sre made abroad, There is, to my mind, a 
— 3 misappreh on as to what gentlemen sre pleased to call com- 
pe le 

I understood the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] to state 
awhile ago that these goods were not made in this country to any ex- 
tent, but were all imported; yet here is a manufacturer who says that 
he makes over two hundred kinds of them, and that not exceeding 10 
per cent. of the chimneys used in this country are brought from abroad. 
And this gentleman not only makes them for the home market, but he 
testifies that he exports them to foreign markets, and he also says that 
if Congress would take off the duty on the materials and put them on 
the free-list he would be in a better condition than he is in now. 

Disregarding that statement of one of the largest manufacturers in 
the United States, the committee came in here with an amendment pro- 
posing to give 140 per cent. protection upon an article that we are al- 
ready making, not merely for the home market, but also for the foreign 
market. This in face of the fact that the glass men of the countryare 
now enjoying more protection than any other business perhaps and are 
prospering beyond any other industry in the country. 

I call attention to a statement published yesterday in New York to 
the following effect: i 

Even with its increased capitalization—nearly quadrupled in eight years—the 
company last year paid 31 per cent, in dividends, and with the accumulation of 
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both stock and cash dividends must have netted its founders fortunes equal to 
, those gathered in the petroleum industry. 

Such are the fortunes being made by gentlemen in the glass business 
in this country; and this bill embraces duties upon manufactures of 
glass going as high as 140 per cent., which is the rate of duty in this 
very case. And ona motion made by the gentleman from Iowa the 
House has just refused to amend this clause by limiting the rate to 45 
per cent. ad valorem. s, 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me we are going too far in this matter. 
We should consider another class of people than the manufacturers of 
glass. We should consider the consumers of the country, who must 

y in the increased cost of what they buy for this increased taxation, 
83 it is stated that only 10 per cent. of the amount of these manu- 
factures consumed in this country are imported. According to the rule 
which gentlemen on the other side have adopted in reference to the 
sugar schedule, where only 10 per cent. of the amount consumed is 
made in this country and the rest imported, this duty becomes a tax 
upon the consumers of the country. Gentlemen insist upon imposing 
this tax and enabling manufacturers to become millionaires in the brief 
space of five, ten, or fifteen years devoted to their business. 

Here the hammer fell. } 

r. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Loper] who addressed the committee a few moments since, 
complained that too much has been said in this debate of the farmers 
and importers and not enongh forthe manufacturers and their em- 
ployés. If the gentleman’s criticism seemingly requires answer, it 
will be found in the fact that the farmer and importer are not in any 
sense beneficiaries of the bill under consideration and therefore all 
the relief,“ that they can secure is that relief,“ whatever it may 
be, that comes from Ciscussion. 

In this view, therefore, Mr. Chairman, the manufacturers should 
be content even if it be true that they have not received their pro- 
portionate equivalent of the time employed in the debate. They are 
to be the recipients of the bounties and gratuities carried in this 
bill, which are to be wrung from the farmer, the importer, and the 
employés of the manufacturers. 

The gentleman also spoke of the propriety of legislation in respect 
to taxation which should Be “general and national,” and declaimed 
against all “talk about classes and sections.” I heartily indorse 
that proposition, Mr. Chairman, for I do not believe either in class 
or sectional legislation. Let us, however, by the test of actual re- 
sults, try the protective system with a view of ascertaining whether 
it has been „general and national,” or whether it has inured to the 
benefit of ‘classes and sections.” The system has had a fair and im- 
partial trial for now nearly thirty years. 

How has the farmer fared? The disastrous story is told in the 
following statistical summary: In 1850 the agricultural wealth of 
the country was $4,967,343,580, or an average per capita wealth to 
each farmer of $171; in 1860 the agricul wealth had increased to 
$7,930,493,063, or an average per capita wealth to each farmer of 
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Again, Mr. Chairman, it appesa that the agricultnral wealth of 
the country, as stated in the census reports for 1870, aggregated 
$8,899,966,997, or an average per capita to the farming population of 
$231, whilst the census for 1 shows the ienultural wealth to 
have been $12,104,081,440, or an average of $241 to each farmer in 
the United States. From 1846 to 1861 there was a period of low tar- 
iff, while from 1861 to the present moment we have maintained a 
system of high tariff. 

During a decade of low tariff the average wealth of the farmer 
incre: $83 as inst an increase of but $10 from 1870 to 1880, 
under a system of high tariff. In other words, the increase of farm- 
ing wealth was eight times greater during a decade of low tariff 
than it has been under a decade of high tariff. 

In 1860 the agriculturists owned in round numbers one-half of the 
entire wealth of the Republic, but in 1880 their proportionate share 
had decreased to about one-fourth. The farm values increased 103 

per cent. from 1850 to 1860, and only 53 per cent during the high-tax 
period, from 1860 to 1880. I may say in fact, Mr. Chairman, that the 
statistics relating to n wealth, which consists of the value 
of farms, the value of live-stock, and the value of farm machinery 
and implements, reveal an exceedingly unsatisfactory percentage of 
growth, exces as to agricultural implements. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman complains about the time that 
has been given to the interest of the farmer in this discussion. He 
ought to forbear criticism and be patient, when the census shows 
that the wealth of the agricultural States from 1850 to 1860 increased 
163 per cent., while during the twenty years of high taxation the 
increase was but 127 per cent. 

This sharp contest, Mr. Chairman, in the relative percentage of 
increase is further emphasized in the fact that during the period 
from 1850 to 1860, the wealth of the nine “industrial States” in- 
creased 78 per cent. as against the enormous increase of 251 per cent. 
in these States from 1860 to 1880. j 

Is it not, therefore, already apparent to the gentleman that the 
manufacturer is not suffering under this system? Again, Mr. Chair- 
man, the inequality of taxation under this system finds expression 
in the statement of the census of 1880, by which it appears that the 
average wealth of each citizen of the New England States was $661; 


of the Middle States, $473; of the Southern States, only $155; of the 
Territories, $211, and of the Western States, $334, whilst an equal dis- 
tribution of tho entire wealth of the United States would make an 


ave to each citizen of but $367. 
So, Mr. Chairman, we find as the result of the existing system of 
taxation an tion of wealth in the New England States, which 


are the“ industrial States,” so that each individual has on the aver- 
age $661 of wealth, whilst the great West, the growing West, the 
West that will soon become the center of political aa well as com- 
mercial power, has an average of only $334. 

These figures, Mr. Chairman, tell the shameful story of unequal 
as and reveal at once the beneficiaries of the bill under consid- 
eration. = 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. GREENHALGE, Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to hear the 
admission which the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dockery] just 
made, that the average wealth per capita of the people of New England 
is greater than that of the people inthe Northwest. I had understood 
from some statements made by gentlemen pretending to represent New 
England that we were suffering from failing industries and that every- 
thing was on the high road to ruin. 

Ishould be very glad to agree with my friend from Arkansas who 
suggested just now an improvement in the rule under which we are 
debating. I want some amendment of that rule which will permit me 
to hear for once at least the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND]. 
[Laughter.] Either he has never risen to speak in this House or com- 
mittee when I was present, or owing to the inaudible tone of his voice 
I have not been able to hear him. [Laughter.] I desire that every 
member of the House shall have an opportunity to express his views 
freely; and I am in favor of a very liberal rule tending to that result. 

It is not strange, Mr. Chairman, that in a bill comprehending such 
a multitude of items, affecting so many different localities and so many 
varied and conflicting interests, there should be some items which do 
not meet the approbation of every section or of every interest. 

Now, I myself am not satisfied, Mr. Chairman, with several items 
in this bill. Iam not altogether satisfied with the flax schedule. I 
do not see the necessity for increasing the duty upon flax tow from $10 
to $25 Awe ton. I do not see the necessity for increasing the duties on 
third. wools; and I do not believe, upon the strictest or the most 
liberal application of the protective principle, that those increases of 
duty are required. The carpet wools ought not, perhaps, to be put 
upon the dutiable list at all or should be subjected to a very slight 
duty. Iam opposed also to putting upon the dutiable list lime and 
several other articles and commodities produced in this country in such 
limited quantities as to be insufficient to supply our wants, 

But I suppose, Mr. Chairman, that we are to consider, more than 
anything else to consider ail these matters in the spirit of liberal com- 
promise, in the spirit of mutual concession or mutual regard for each 
others’ interests. And therefore I say that while this bill may in this 
particular or that particular bear unfavorably upon the interests ot 
Massachusetts and New England, yet, speaking in that spirit of com- 
promise to all sections and in the spirit of mutual concession, I believe 
that the most important duty of this committee and of the House is to 
stand by the provisions of the bill with such amendments as I under- 
stand “ie to be offered by the Committee on Ways and Means, [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard a great deal said on this floor in elo- 
quent denunciation of strikes and trusts and farm mortgages. 

Well, farm mortgages, Mr. Chairman, are a matter of very ancient 
history. Mortgages are almost, if not quite, coeval with the existence 
of farms. Every candid man knows they are not attributable to any 
system of political economy or peculiar to any country or community. 
Why, Adam would have mortgaged his farm of Edenif there had been 
anybody to mortgage it to laughter], and we know—whether the Demo- 
cratie party got into possession there or not—we know that that beau- 
tiful farm at one time came into the control of the devil, whether by 
foreclosure or by right of eminent domain history leaves a little un- 
certain. [Laughter and applause.] And as for strikes, why let us 
compare the strikes that we have in this country with the fact that 
even to-day all of Europe is shaking under the tread of thousands and 
tens of thousands and hundreds of thousands of workingmen, who cele- 
brated their May day by demanding more rights, more privileges, and 
more advantages; and as for trusts, they are an importation, free of 
duty, from European shores and thrive there now. 

But if a question is raised as to the prime necessities of life, e hear 
so much eloquent talk on that side of the House about free coal and 
free iron, free wool and free salt, we say on our side of the House that 
there are other prime necessitiesof life that ought to enter into our con- 
sideration when we are revising our system of taxation; we ought to 
maintain free tea and free coffee; we ought to have free sugar and cheap 
rice, and a hundred other prime necessities of life which are required 
for the comfort and maintenance of every home in the land. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Let me correct the gentleman from Massachusetts 
by rai, ere is one on this side who does not say free sugar.“ 

Mr. GREENHALGE. That may be, and here is just one of the 


gentlemen that I wish to appeal to in this spirit of compromise and 
mutual concessions, I would like to be able to see a reduction of the 
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duty on carpet wool or to leave it off entirely. But if we have free 
wool and other free commodities, perhaps we shall be required to pay 
a quid pro quo for it—I am not referring to the tobacco schedule now. 
[Laughter and applause.] And the price we pay for this freedom may 
reduce us to industrial slavery, so that we are not quite ready for free- 
dom of this sort, at least at present. A great petition has been presented 
to this House by iron manufacturers in New England. 

Now, to a certain extent, they have my sympathy, but when I find 
that one of the leaders in the movement has increased his product 49} 
per cent. in two years over the four years previous; that his dividends 
have been large, and that he has increased the number of the great 
machines in his establishment from one hundred to one hundred and 
seventy-five, a gain of 75 per cent.; that, furthermore, all the metal- 
working establishments of New England show a gain of 22 pér cent. in 
product from 1875 to 1887, or in dollars and cents from $33,825,071 to 
$41,332,005, I think we shall not regard this showing as indicative of 
any very severe distress, But, after all the discussion, after all the 
parade of the statistics of the schoolmen, after all the declamation about 
trusts and strikes and mortgages, one great fact remains unalterable, 
undeniable, unmistakable: The net result of a day’s labor in the United 
States is greater than in any other country upon which the sun shines. 
And this is the great fact, this is the very foundation and bed-rock 
upon which this Republic is established. Prosperity may shine in 
pu, in temples, in the market, in the factory, in forest and field, 

ut it is a delusive and evanescent light, a will-o’-the-wisp, unless it 
shines first of all and brightest of all in the humblest dwellings of the 
land, occupied by the self-respecting citizens of America—the millions 
who earn their bread by the sweat of their brow.. The happiness of a 
country is measured, not by the condition of the few favored by chance, 
by birth, by genius, but by the conditior of its great army of work- 


ingmen and workingwomen, 

Now, Mr, Chairman, I have spoken of the variety of interests in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. Undoubtedly, if we in New England 
could have free coal, free iron, free wool, free lime, and many other 
articles usually classed as raw materials, we should welcome the legis- 
lation which gave us this freedom. But if free iron means unprotected 
manufactures of iron, if free wool means unprotected clothing and car- 
pets, if this freedom really means the destruction of our industrial 
fortresses and perpetual slavery to foreign manufacturers, then, I say, 
New England wants no freedom of this sort, at least at present. 

Mr. Chairman, our reply to the statistics of our opponents, to their 
a ents or their denunciations, is simply to point to the glorious re- 
sults of the economic principles we have maintained. The statistics ot 
the industrial condition of Lowell and Lawrence in my own district 
are facts and arguments which can not be answered or denied. They, 
with other figures exhibited in this discussion, establish a few t 
elementary truths. By suffering a temporary disad vantage we have 
- secured permanent advantages, In the progress and operation of the 
protective’ principle great industrial establishments have been started 
and placed upon a secure foundation. 

These establishments, besides affording employment to thousands, 
to millions of intelligent people, besides creating a market for the 
farmer, and indirectly or collaterally benefiting what are called the 
“unprotected” classes—the carpenter, the blacksmith, the painter, 
the trader, the lawyer, and the clergyman—have gone further in their 
benefits. These establishments have reduced prices and diminished 
imports while increasing production. They have stood, and stand to- 
day, like great fortresses of American industrial independence, upon 
which, through all the smoke and confusion of battle, we can see that 
“the is still there.“ Best of all, these fortifications in the end 

y for themselves. And while they have stood, keeping the flag fly- 
ing, duties have been reduced and the free-list has been growing year 
by year. These are practical results and are proved in every article 
in the schedule from steel rails to all-wool clothing. 

The present bill, as has been stated, puts $109,000,000 of importa- 
tions, hitherto on the dutiable list, upon the free-list; it reduces the 
average of duties from 30 per cent. to 25 per cent., and it places one- 
half of all our importations upon the free-list. 

The great duty before the House, then, is to pass the bill. The 
country desires certainty in the conditions of trade, and, even while all 
its features may not beacceptable, I do not propose, by captious oppo- 
sition or by unnecessary discussion, to delay the passage of this bill a 
single day, a single hour, or a single instant. [ 

[Mr. MILLS withholds his remarks for revision, See Appendix. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, and de- 
bate on the pending amendment is exhausted. 


Mr. MILLS, I will take another opportunity to give further in- 
stances of this character. 


(Mr. WILLIAMS, of Illinois, withholds his remarks for revision. 
See Appendix. ] 


Mr. McKINLEY. Let us have a vote. 
Mr. MoMILLIN. As the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LA Fol- 
LETTE] has said that 95 per cent. of the cost of these goods is 


labor, i wish to read from the statement of one of the manu- 


facturers in the United States, one who has been already mentioned 
here in opposition to that statement. On page 430 of the Hearings taken 
* ee on Ways and Means will be ſound what I am 
about to 9 7 


It has always been an argument of the protectionist that poeno is for the 
benefit of labor. I claim itis not. I claim to represent as thoroughly as can be 
represented the exact status of the glass industry in the United States, leaving 
out bottles and window glass and plate glass. 

The Cuarzmax, How many other factories are there of the kind in which 
you are engaged? 

Mr. MACBETH. I have forgotten, but, if I remember correctly, at one time 
there were thirty-one who made chimneys of various qualities, and I think 
bg evrenin on why I think I th hl t this industry is that I 

nother reason why It Or: y represen m ry 
believe I make as many articles 5 in competition with foreigu arti- 
cles of the same character as any manufacturer in the United States. How 
many do you suppose thatis? I make two hundred kinds of what are termed 
lass lamp chimneys; only 10 per cent. of that class of goods are made abroad. 
here is, to my mind, a most singular misapprehension of whatthe gentlemen 
are pleased to call competition. 

Mr. erp IX NIDGE. You say 10 per cent. of the class of goods that you make 
are made 

Mr. MACBETH. About twenty different kinds are made abroad. I make two 
panes kinds, and of these two hundred kinds only twenty kinds are made 

roa 


Then, speaking of the wages he pays, he gives the following testi- 
mony: 

Mr. Bayne, Is it not altogether A 
tate your ware and manufacture the one hundred and eighty kin: 
chimneys that they do not manufacture now? 

Mr. CBETH. Suppose they do? 

Mr, BaxxRE. But do you pretend to say that if the Germans who come in com- 

ition with you with their lower wages and with cheaper articles of every 
ind entering into the manufacture—that under those conditions you could com- 
pete with the ns in the markets of the world? 

Mr. MACBETH, I will make a strong proposition. Give me free material; give 
me free trade, if you choose to call it so, say as free as England has; give me 
the proper product of my labor, and I defy any competition on the face of the 
earth or to make the same quality of for lower money. 

Mr. BAYNE. And pay the wages you now pay? 

Mr. MACBETH, I will pay more. 

Mr. BAYNE. How much do you pay your workmen on an average? What 
can one make per day? 

Mr. MACBETH. They work two turns and make on an average $4.50 per day, 
and work five and a half days a week. e 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. The 

uestion is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. McKINLEY]. : 

Several MEMBERS. Let it be read. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Paragraph 112, at the end of line 19, insert the words including glass chim- 
neys.” 


robable that they (the Germans) may imi- 
of lamp 


Mr. SPRINGER. Imove to add, ‘‘but no duty shall exceed 50 per 
cent. ad valorem.” Will the gentleman gn + that? 

Mr. McKINLEY, I will accept a vote right now. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I thought you would t that amendment. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Lou did not think an of the sort. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Did I understand you to say that this duty pro- 
posed in the bill did not exceed 50 per cent. ad valorem? 

Mr. McKINLEY. I did not say that. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then I misunderstood the gentleman. I move 
to amend by adding the words but no duty shall exceed 50 per cent, 
ad valorem.” 

The question was taken on the amendment of Mr. SPRINGER; and 
the Chairman declared that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. L ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 72, noes 90. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Task for tellers. 

The question was taken on ordering tellers, and 25 members voted in 
favor thereof. 

The CHAIRMAN. Not a sufficient number, and tellers are refused, 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Irise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McMILLIN. A quorum in Committee of the Whole is 100, and 
25 is more than one-fifth of 100. 

The CHAIRMAN. But 162 members voted on the last vote. 

Mr. McMILLIN. But we are now in Committee of the Whole, and 
under the very peculiar rules that have been adopted for the govern- 
ment of the committee 100 members constitute a quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman cite the rule under which 
he makes his claim? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, it has been the uniform 
of the chairmen of the Committees of the Whole since the new rul 
were adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not aware that the point of order 
has been made since the new rules were adopted, and the Chair is not 
advised that the new rules make any difference as to this question. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. The point of order was not formally made 
heretoſore, because no gentleman occupying the chair in Committee of 
the Whole has questioned the fact that twenty would be sufficient to 
constitute a quorum of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk informs the Chair that the prac 


has been uniformly the other way. If less than a quorum voted 6 
the last preceding vote, then there must be one- 


of 100; but if 
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more than 100 votes were cast in the preceding vote then there must 

po pennn of the last vote. The Chair is willing to be advised on this 
mestion. 

$ Mr. GREENHALGE. Mr. Chairman, I hope the demand for tellers 

will be agreed to. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I ask for a vote on my amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will overrule the point of order of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN ] at this time, with the un- 
derstanding that if the ruling should be found to be erroneous the Chair 
will not bo kotoi by itin the future, The question is upon the amend- 
ment submitted by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I move the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In h 266, line 19, strike out ten and insert“ eight ;” in the same 

paia i strike out the word “ for,” at the end of line 22, and “expenses,” at 

e beginning of line 23, and insert of such duty, which shall be retained for 
the use of the United States;“ making the paragraph read as follows: 

“266. Milk, preserved or e weight of packages, Scents per 
pound; — of milk, Scents per pound: Prov „That there shall be allowed 
a drawback on the sugar in the manufacture of condensed milk equal to 
the duty paid on such sugar, less 1 per cent. of such duty, which shall be re- 
tained forthe use of the United States; but such drawback shall be paid only to 
the manufacturer of the condensed milk, subject to such rules and regulations 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe.” 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I desire to offer a further amendment. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I understood the gentleman from Ohio to say in 
a conference between us that, as to these amendments now being offered 
by the committee, our passing from any section to which they pertain 
will not preclude us from offering amendments to that section here- 
after. 


Mr. McKINLEY. On the contrary, you can go back.and amend. 

Mr. McMILLIN. That is what I wanted understood. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendment just sent to 
the desk by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In ph 319, at the end of line 14, add the following: 

* Provided Further, That exporters of meats, whether packed or smoked, which 
have been cured in the United States with imported salt, shall upon satisfactory 
proof, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe, 
that such meats have been cured with imported ah Biye refunded to them 
from the Treasury the duties paid on the salt so used in curing such exported 
meats, in amounts not less than $100.” 

Mr. McKINLEY. This is the present law. 

Mr. MILLS. I desire to move an amendment to the amendment. 
The amendment just read provides that when meats which have been 
cured with imported salt are exported a drawback shall be allowed to 
the amount of the duty paid on the imported salt. I move to amend 
by adding a provision that where meats used in the United States have 
been cured with imported salt the citizen of the United States, upon 
proof of that fact, shall be entitled to withdraw from the Treasury the 
amount of the duty which he may have paid on his meats. 

Mr, McKINLEY. All that my amendment proposes is that the 
present law be re-enacted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the proposition of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] to amend the amendment. 

Mr. MIL1s’s amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment of Mr, MCKINLEY was adopted. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I offer another amendment which I send to the 
d 


esk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In paragıs h 144, after the word “flared,” in line 18, insert a comma; in the 
same line strike out the words “or splayed” and insert “ splayed or punched, 
with or without buckles or fastenings,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Iask the Clerk to read a further amendment 
which I desire to offer. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ufactures of which tin-plates, terne-plates, and tagger’s tin are me gore ma- 
, Stamped, 


Mr. McKINLEY, Iwillsay that in this amendment we have adopted 
the language of the present law touching tin and terne plate and tag- 
r’s iron, instead of the language of the proposed bill, the reason be- 
ing that the present law had been over and over again interpreted, and 
the language is understood by importers, by manufacturers, and by con- 
sumers. 
Moni semua This amendment adopts the same rates as those in 
i ill. 
Mr. McKINLEY. The same rates, with the phraseology of the ex- 
isting law. 


XXI——300 


Mr. SPRINGER. This part of the bill, as well as others, will be 
subject to amendment hereafter? > 
Mr. McKINLEY. It will all be subject to amendment, 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Has the chairman of the com- 
mittee made any sort of arrangement as to when amendments to any 
particular schedule may be offered most agreeably to him? 

Mr. McKINLEY. The moment we get through with these amend- 
ments of the committee, which will be in a short time, amendments 
will be in order from any gentleman on the other side. ‘ 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I did not know but that, in 
the orderly conduct of business, the chairman of the committee might 
prefer that amendments should be offered at a particular time to a cer- 
tain schedule. ; 

Mr. McKINLEY. That did not seem to me to be quite practicable 
or in accordance with the spirit of the rule. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. This amendment, of course, is open to amend- 
ment at this time? 

Mr. McKINLEY. Les; but I hope the gentleman will permit us 
to go on and get through with these amendments, 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I desire ata proper time to offer an amend- 
ment to this ph leaving the rate of duty as it is at present. 

Mr. McKINLEY. The gentleman will have that opportunity. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I do not want to lose any right in this matter. 

Mr. McKINLEY. You lose nothing. I have said over and over 
again that these paragraphs will be subject to amendment. Members 
on the other side will be recognized for that purpose. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. MCKINLEY, it 
was agreed to. 

Mr. McKINLEY. [I also offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In paragraph 234, line 13, strike out the word “ five’ at the end of the line, 
making it read. Sugar testing not less than 80 degrees by the polariscope.” 

The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. McKINLEY. [I also offer an additional amendment, which I 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out paragraph 325 and insert: 

There shall be allowed on the imported tin-plate used in the manufacture 
of cans, boxes, packages, and all articles of tin where exported, either empty or 
filled with domestic products, a drawback equal to the duty paid on sı tin- 


3 L per cent, of said duty, which shall be retained for the use of the 
n * 
Mr. SPRINGER. What is the object of this amendment? 


Mr. McKINLEY. It is a recast of the la It does not change 
the rate. The only change is in the form in which the paragraph will 
appear in the bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I understood that this was the rule in relation to 
all drawbacks. 

Mr. McKINLEY. We will supply a general provision covering all 
hereafter. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then this is to enable the foreigners to get these 
goods at a less rate than we have to pay for them in this country? 

Mr. McKINLEY, That is the gentleman’s argument, of course. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is the fact. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Lask a vote on the amendment. 

The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I also send another amendment to section 341. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In paragraph 341, at the end of line 22, insert: Provided. That all such un- 
bleached and bleached cotton cloth valued at more than 8 cents per square yard 
shall pay a duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem.” 

‘The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Also the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend paragraph 347, after the word " cotton,” at the end of line 14, by insert- 
ing “and garments made of cotton chenille.” spy 


The amendment was adopted. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its tary, an- 
nounced that the Senate requested a conference with the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (S. 1) to protect trade 
and commerce against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. EDMUNDS, Mr. HOAR, and Mr. VEsT conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate insisted on its amend- 
ment to the bill (H. R. 5206) granting a pension to Catlena Lyman, 
agreed to the request for a conference, and appointed Mr. SAWYER, 
Mr. PADDOCK, and Mr. TURPTE conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message further announce thut the Senate requested the House 
of Representatives to return to the Senate the bill (S. 1047) granting a 
pension to Mary Murphy. 5 
` The message also announced that the Senate had a bill and 
joint resolution of the following titles; iu which the concurrence of the 
House was requested: ; 

A bill (S. 3639) to authorize the sale of timber on certain lands re- 
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served for the use of the Menomonee tribe of Indians, in the State of 
Wisconsin; and 
Joint resolution (S. R. 56) providing for an immediate survey and 
estimate for the improvement of the St. John’s Riyer, Florida. 
TARIFF BILL. 


The Committee of the Whole resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
‘of the gentleman from Ohio. 

The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. McKINLEY. If it will be entirely agreeable to gentlemen on 
the other side, I will send the amendments up and let an all be read 
together and acted upon. 

Mr. McMILLIN. These seem to be changes in the bill, which require 
consideration, I think. 

Mr. McKINLEY. They are not verbal amendments, 

Mr. McMILLIN. So I understand; and I think it is better that 
they should be read and considered separately. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Very well; I poi an additional amendment to 
the desk, 

The Clerk read as ‘follows: 

Amend ph 360, line 9, by striking out the words “sisal or manila” 
and inse e word “five” after the word thirty.” 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. What would be the effect of 
the change on the present importations of yarns made of sisal or ma- 
nila?. In other words, in what class will yarns made of this material 
come? 

Mr. McKINLEY. I am informed, if the gentleman from Arkansas 
will listen, that there is no yarn made of sisal or manila. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. They doi not class twine as 
amongst the yarns? 

Mr. McKINLEY. No, sir. 

Mr, BRECKIN RIDGE. of Arkansas. Then the bill provides else- 
where for that twine made of these articles? 

Mr. McKINLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMILLIN, This would be an increase of the duty of 5 per 
cent.? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The object is to increase the duty to 35 per cent. 
on twine? 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Ohio. 

be pere was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 97, 
noes 61. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. MCMILLIN and Mr. MCKINLEY were appointed tellers. 

The pees again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 108, 
noes 7 

So the amendment was adopted. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out paragraph 361 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
22 — 
— — 21 cents per pound; tarred, E OIS D per pound.” = = 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, pending that, I move an amend- 
ment so as to put binding-twine on the free-list. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Let us have a vote upon this and you can do 


that afterwards. 
Mr. CANNON.» I would like to have the amendment reported 


again. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pending the vote upon this amendment, the 
Chair will state that in the rules of the House the following is the only 
provision in regard to tellers: 

If he— 

Referring to the Speaker, under Rule I— 


still doubts or a count is by at least one-fifth of a quot he shall 
name one from each side of question to tell the members in the tive 
and negative. 


The rule applies literally to the House, and one-fifth of a quorum 
would, in the present case, be thirty-four gentlemen rising. The rules 
state that these rules shall be applicable to the Committee of the Whole 
where applicable. Unless that rule does apply in the Committee of 
the Whole then there would be no rule that would designate any num- 
ber that would be sufficient to demand a vote by tellers, So that the 
Chair will hold that a quorum of the Committee of the Whole being 
100, a demand of 20 is sufficient to order tellers. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I was satisfied, Mr. Chairman, of the correctness 
of my re ae I was also satisfied, further, when the examination 
8 been par Mess KE a Chair would make whatever rul- 

f was an ce I did not appeal. 
The CHATRMAN. There was nothing lost that is of value in the 
ues 
s Mr. MCMILLIN. I was satisfied of that. 
The amendment was again reported. 


7 


Mr. CANNON. I willask the gentleman why he strikes out the 
words now in the bill in relation to 0 binding -twine. 

Mr. McKINLEY. The reason why we ald it was to put binding- 
twine at 1} cents per pound. 

Mr. CANNON. That is a further reduction? 

Mr. McKINLEY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LIND. Will the gentleman. from Ohio permit me to ask him 
a question? If this amendment is carried will it exclude all twine 
from the 1k cent rate except what is composed wholly of manila and 


sisal grass? 
Mr. McKINLEY. Oh, no. On the contrary, if the gentleman will 
note the amendment, binding-twine is not limited at all in the amend- 


ment—binding-twine made of anythin 

Mr. LIND. If that is clear, that will do. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Do I understand the gentleman from Ohio to state 
that, notwithstanding the adoption of his amendment, hereafter a mo- 
tion to put binding-twine on the free-list will be in order? 

Mr. McKINLEY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I desire to make that motion, then, at the proper 
time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr, Chairman, let the Clerk report the amend- 
ment again. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask whether bind- 
ing-twine made of hemp would not be subject to a duty of 23 cents per 
pound ? 

Mr. LIND. I will say that there is no binding-twine made of hemp 


imported. 

Mr. SPRINGER. How? 

Mr. LIND. There is no binding-twine imported made of hemp. So 
that it makes no difference as to that. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. If binding-twine made of hemp were imported 
it would come in at that higher rate of duty, as it would com mpete with 
binding-twine made of hemp in this country. [Cries of Vote!” 
„Vote! ?] 

The amendment was 

Mr. McKINLEY. [ offer tas ‘following amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out paragraph 362 and substitute the followi ing: 

“Carpets and carpeting made of jute or other vegetable material, 6 cents per 
square yard; mats, rugs, and screens made of jute or other vegetable material, 8 
ceuts per square yard.” 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to ask the gentleman what is the differ- 
ence between this and the pending paragraph ? 

Mr. McKINLEY. It includes other vegetable materials by striking 
out the word exclusively. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Paragraph 363, strike out the word “three,” at the end of line 24, and insert 
the word “five” and on 74 strike out the word “fourth,” at the begin- 
ning of line 1, and insert the word eighths.““ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pa ph 364, insert after the word grain“ the words made of burlaps,’’ 
and str rhs out in the same paragraph the words and two-tenths.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKINLEY also offered the following amendment: 

dd after h us ag 

“Linen hydrau tie Wee whai A A 8 jute, 20 cents 
per poun 

Mr. SPRINGER. What would be the effect of that upon the duty 
under the present law ? 

Mr. McKINLEY. This was an unenumerated article which came 
in, I believe, at 45 per cent. ad valorem. We now enumerate it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. How mach do you tax it? 

Mr. McKINLEY. This isa slight increase over the present rate. 

Mr, SPRINGER. What is the increase you propose ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to know before I vote what increase is 
proposed over the present law, if the gentleman from Ohio can inform 

me. 


Mr. McKINLEY. Ihave not the data at hand, but I will examine 
the matter and inform the gentleman later. 

Mr. SPRINGER. All right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon to the amendment. 

Mr. HEARD. Mr. Chairman,I understood that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. McKINLEY] proposed to make some explanation or state- 
ment of this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. But no time was fixed when the explanation 
should be made. [Laughter. 

Mr. HEARD. It will not do us much good to hear the explanation 
after we have voted. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Isaid I would have the data looked up and would 
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communicate them as soon as I could. The gentleman can offer an 
amendment at any time he desires. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SPRINGER] to consent to the postponement of the explana- 


tion. 
Nr. SPRINGER. I consented to the ment, but I supposed 
that we would not be called upon to adopt the amendment and listen 


to the explanation afterwards. 

Mr. McKINLEY. If the explanation is not satisfactory the gentle- 
man can offer an amendment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Well, the explanation is not satisfactory, from 
the fact that it does not state what the increase will be over the pres- 
ent law. It seems to me very strange that we are called upon to give 
the manufacturer an increased protection and at the same time the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means can not tell what that 
increase amounts to. Somebody should have known how much the 
manufacturer wanted and somebody should have been permitted to 
tell how much it is. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKINLEY also offered the following amendment: 

Paragraph 377, line 9, after the word “ Smyrna,” insert the words “ Russian 
camel's hair,”  ' 

Mr. SPRINGER. What is the effect of that amendment ? 

Mf. McKINLEY. The effect is to take Russian camel’s hair from 
the free-list and put it on the dutiable list and classify it as third-class 
wool. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKINLEY also offered the following: 

ina aye 330, line 4, strike out the following words ‘and third classes and 
insert word class. 

Line 7, same pararent; strike out the word all“ and insert the words“ the 
first and second classes.” ‘ 

Line 9, same paragraph, strike out all after the word unwashed " down to 
the end of the paragraph. , 

The amendments were to. 9 

Mr. McKINLEY also offered the following amendment: 

Paragraph 382, line 4, page 79, strike out the words “ or woolsof the third class 
as now assorted as to colors,” 

Mr. DOCKERY. Will the gentleman please explain the effect of 
this amendment? 

Mr. McKINLEY. I will state to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
DockERyY].that under the bill as reported from the committee origi- 
nally we proposed a specific duty of 3j cents a pound on third-class wools 
costing under 12 cents and a duty of 8 cents upon wools costing above 
12 cents, and we had certain limitations on these third-class wools. 

One of them is on line 4, page 79, which has been stricken out, and 
there was another in paragraph 380. The original bill provided that 
wools of the third class, when imported washed, should pay twice as 
much duty as when imported unwashed. We have struck that out; 
and also the other qualification which was contained in paragraph 382, 
page 79, line 4; and we have made this simple duty upon all third-class 
wools costing 13 cents or under, an ad valorem duty of 32 per cent. ; 
and upon all third-class wools costing above 13 cents, an ad valorem of 
50 per cent. That explains all these amendments. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Does the amendment now offered increase or de- 
crease the rate proposed in the bill as reported ? 

Mr. McKINLEY. It decreases the rate on the cheaper price of third- 
class wool and increases the rate upon the higher-priced wool. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. McKINLEY also offered the following: 

Strike out paragraph 3% and insert the following: On wools of the third class 
and on Russian came?’s hair of the third class the value whereof shall be 13 cents 
or leas per pound, including charges, the duty shall be 32 percent. ad valorem,” 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman explain the effect of this 
amendment? : 

Mr. McKINLEY, That is just what I have been explaining. 

ae SPRINGER. Did you explain the amendment before you offered 


it 

Mr. McKINLEY. No; but Lexplained it in connection with aques- 
tion put by the tleman from Missouri [Mr. Dock RRV], and after I 
had offered the first amendment touching this particular provision. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I desire to ask whether the language including 
charges’’ isa change of existing law. 

Mr. McKINLEY. It is. 

Mr. McMILLIN. And that increases the duty in addition to the 
30 per cent. already imposed ? 

Mr. McKINLEY. That is quite true; but the line has been lifted 
from 12 to 13 cents a pound, which about equalizes the charges in- 
cluded under this amendment, 

Mr. McMILLIN. Heretofore the rate of duty has been assessed 
upon the foreign value of the article. Now, under this amendment, 

adopted, we assess the duty on the value in the market where the 
article is bought, plus the cost of bringing it here. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Yes, the charges are included. 
aa McMILLIN, ‘Transportation and marine insurance and all 


Mr. McKINLEY. Not inland transportation. The addition of the 
words including charges would seem to be unnecessary, because 
the administrative bill would doubtless include all those things, even 
if we made no provision here. But I have inserted this clause out of 
abundant caution, we having raised the line from 12 to 13 cents a 


un 

Mr. MCMILLIN. There is to be nothing charged upon the inland 
transportation ? 

Mr. McKINLEY. Nothing upon the inland transportation. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Only from seaboard to seaboard. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Yes, sir; as under the administrative bill. r 

Mr. ADAMS, I wish the chairman of the committee would tell me 
why the insertion of Russian camel’s hair“ involves the cha 
which I regard as a rather radical change, from the specific duty to the 
ad valorem duty. Perhaps the gentleman has already stated it, but I 
did not hear it. 

Mr. McKINLEY, It seemed to be the opinion of manufacturers, 
producers, and others who have knowledge of the subject that the ad 
valorem rate of duty upon wool running anywhere from 5 to 20 cents 
a pound was better than a he ao duty; that it would bear more 
equally, the duty being according to the value of the foreign product. 

Mr. McMILLIN. We understand that to be a good pnd ee 
we are glad the gentleman is coming over to our way of thinking. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Well, we have not come very far, but we did in 
this instance. 

Mr. ADAMS. That is exactly what I do not like; and therefore I 
asked the gentleman to explain. [Laughter. ] E 

The amendment of Mr. MCKINLEY was adopted. . 

Mr. McKINLEY, I move to strike ont paragraph 385 and insert 
the following: 

On wools of the third class, and on Russian camel's hair of the third 
value whereof shall exceed 13 cents per pound, including charges, the 
shall be 50 per cent. ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I move to ame nd paragraph 390 by striking out, 
in line 24, the word twice“ and inserting the words two anda half 
times. J 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Is that an increase over the present rate? 

Mr. McKINLEY. It would be on yarns alone, but not on cloth. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The rate of duty under this clause as it stands is 
112.70 per cent., according to the figuring of the committee. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Is the gentleman speaking of yarns or cloth?” 

Mr. MCMILLIN. The duty under pa ph 390 is already 112.70 
per cent. This amendment makes it one-fifth higher, which will be 
an increase of 20-odd per cent. It is well for the committee to under- 
stand that this duty will be over 130 per cent. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I will state to the gentleman that the insertion 
of this clause two and a half times“ is for the purpose of providing a 
compensatory duty to the manufacturer for the duty on wool. 

Mr. McMILLIN, I am not speaking of the object, but of the fact. 
The present rate of duty is 70 per cent.; by the bill as it stands you in- 
crease it to 112.70; and now by these amendments you make it more 
than 130 per cent. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. I have not time to look at the gentleman’s fig- 
ures; they may be quite correct, 

Mr. McMILLIN. The gentleman can make the calculation for him- 
self in a minute. 

Mr. McKINLEY. The gentleman will have an opportunity to offer 
any amendment to the schedule. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I simply want to show as we go along—and there 
is no better time to do it—that you are increasing this rate of duty 100 
per cent. or in that neighborhood over the existing law. 

Mr. McKINLEY, Nobody questions that, Mr. Chairman; and this 
increase of duty is made n because of the increase of the duty 
upon wool, for the protection of the wool-growers of the United States. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, One class of these yarns is 
now taxed 67 per cent. The gentleman under his amendment will 
make the tax on those yarns 154 per cent. Now, as a justification for 
this increase you have increased by 10 per cent. the tax on the wool that 

into the yarns. 

Mr. McKINLEY. The two and a half times which we give on 
yarns is only a compensation for the duty put on wool. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I would like the gentleman 
to show where he has made such a change in the tax on wool as justifies 
him in making the tax on the finished article more than double what 
it is at present. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I will say to my friend we shall be able to show 
that when we reach this.schedule upon any amendment which may be 
offered by the gentleman. 

Mr, BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. But the gentleman says now 
that the increase is made for the reason he has stated, and he offers the 
amendment now for adoption; therefore he should show now how that 
reason applies. Turn to your wool schedule and show what changes 
you have made there which justify you in more than doubling the tax 
on this finished article. 

Mr. DINGLEY, A single suggestion in response to my friend from 
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Arkansas. If he will turn to the next h, 391, where we reach 
woolen cloths, and where of course is the pmctieal t of any change 
of duty, he will notice that the duty is three times that imposed on a 
pound of unwashed wool of the first class. Hence there is not an in- 
crease, but a reduction, as compared with the present law. My friend 
has been makina Eha comparison with yarn as put under that worsted 
ph, but the duty on the woolen cloth, even of low e, as pro- 
in this bill, is less than under the present law. ere is now a 
compensatory duty of 35 cents per pound. We pro to make the 
duty three times that on a pound of unwashed wool, which would be 
33 cents, being a reduction of 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. It is very difficult to under- 
stand the explanation the gentleman makes when he gives it with ref- 
erence to a paragraph to which the amendment does not apply. The 
paragraph to which the amendment applies relates to woolen yarns as 
well as to worsted yarns. The word woolen“ is the second word in 
the ph, and the importations as given in your table cover the 
woolen yarns as well as the worsted yarns. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But the gentleman is aware of the error there was 
in the paragraph with which he proposes to make this comparison, and 
the immense importations of yarn which took place in consequence of 
that error. The practical point is the duty put on the cloth, for there 
is where the duty reaches the consumer, I say that with reference 
to this the amendment now proposed makes the duty less than under 
existing law. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I would be glad if the gen- 
tleman would take up the worsted clause of this bill, that relating to 
yarns, and see what difference exists under the present law imposing 
the tax on wool and the tax on worsted yarn, and then explain why 
he has made this increase, or explain, if he can, what is covered in the 
paragraphs in relation to these various articles, and why woolen and 
worsted yarns, which are wholly different, are placed in the same 
category of increase. 

Mr. DINGLEY, There is no difference between them. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. And I hope the gentleman 
will also explain to the committee what difference there is which has 
occasioned this strange procedure, You have changed the duty from 
60-odd per cent. to over 157 per cent. Now the gentleman is sending 
up these amendments to have them read, and while doing so I would 
Tike him also to send up an explanation of this action or give some 
reason for it. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Will the gentleman from Ohio permit a question? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. He has not answered my ques- 
tion yet. 

Mr. DOCKERY. As the gentleman has not answered the question 
of the gentleman from Arkansas, it may be that he is somewhat em- 
barrassed about it, and I would like to submit a question myself in 
this connection. [Cries of Vote!” Vote!“ on the Republican 
side. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Is that the explanation you 
want to give; you call for a vote? 

Mr. McKINLEY. Weare readyfora vote, Isthe gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I want the gentleman before 
a vote is taken to explain why he imposes this extraordinary tax, 

Mr. McKINLEY. Is the gentleman ready for a vote? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. No, sir, I am not ready for a 
vote. I have asked for information as to the reason you have for 
doubling this tax upon the people of the country, and I hope the gen- 
tleman will give the reason before he insists upon taking the vote. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I have already stated, Mr. Chairman, that we 
increased the duty two and a half times in order to give compensation 
to the manufacturers of these yarns because of the increase of duty 
prn to the farmers as a protection upon their wool. That isall there 

of it. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Now, I ask the gentleman in 
reply to that to go to the increase that is given upon the farmer’s wool 
and show where there is a justification for doubling the tax upon the 
farmer on the cloth that he has to buy which is made from the wool. 

Mr. McKINLEY. The gentleman ought to know that it takes 2} 
pounds of wool of this grade to make 1 pound of yarn. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas But this is an increase of two 
and a half times the tax upon the article that the farmer must wear, 
with no such increase on the wool that the gentleman has shown. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Oh, I know the gentleman can not understand 
it. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. There is reason for not 
understanding it, because there is no explanation given for it, when the 
present tax on wool and woolen yarns is relatively just. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. The gentleman can not understand it because 
his bill did not propose to give any protection to the wool, did not pre- 
tend to do it; on the contrary, it proposed to put it upon the free-li 
Now, we propose to give a protection to the wool-grower of the coun- 
try, while at the same time we give compensation to the manufacturer 
who is engaged in that industry. $ 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. But you more than double the 


tax on the farmer and show no compensation for it, and now I wish the 
gentleman to explain the reason why. If he can go before the coun’ 
on that I think we can very well it. 

Mr. McKINLEY. The gentleman understands very well the reason 
why this provision is inserted. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. In that connection the gentleman from Ohio said 
that he increased the duty to compensate for the increased duty that’ 
was given on wool. Now, I want to call his attention to the fact an 
ask whether it is not true that he does not give double the duty o; 
wool that has heretofore existed, but that he does give about doublé 
the duty on woolen yarns. 

Mr. McKINLEY. We have given as a compensatory duty two and 
one-half times the wool duty, because it*is said, and we believe it to 
be true, that it takes two and one-half pounds of this wool to make a 
pound of yarn. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. But the point is that you have doubled the dut; 
on woolen yarns, but have not doubled the duty on the wool of whic. 
the yarns are made, 

Mr. McKINLEY. If the gentleman thinks at this point the bill 
needs amendment he will have an opportunity of offering it. 

Mr. McMILLIN. But Iam asking the gentleman for an explana- 
tion. He is offering the amendments. You think everybody in the 
bill has been well treated. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to ask the gentleman to state what the 
percentage of increase on wool is under this bill. 

Mr. McKINLEY. The gentleman can figure that out for himself 
just as well as I can. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But you are in charge of the bill and I am ask- 
ing for information. 

Mr. McKINLEY. The present rate is specific and we propose an 
ad valorem rate. Now, the gentleman can see for himself if he chooses 
to figure it out how much the rate will be. He can take all 
the grades of wool on which duty has been imposed heretofore under 
the law and figure out for himself what the cost will be on the basis of 
the importations. He can ascertain the difference between the ad va- 
lorem rate and the specific tax under existing law. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I understand that it will be about 10 per cent. 
general increase. Is that not so? 

Mr. McKINLEY. Well, that is a matter of mathematical calcula- 


tion. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But the gentleman is in the mathematical-calcu- 
lation business, and I want to get his figures. I understand that it is 
generally about 10 per cent. increase. But here is an increase of 135 


per cent. 

Mr. McKINLEY. The gentleman can return to this provision and 
make any amendment or criticism upon it he desires. he wants to 
debate it now, I shall not occupy the floor longer, but will sit down 
and allowhimtoproceed. I supposed, though, that the arrangement be- 
tween myself and the minority of the committee was such as would 
allow the committee amendments to go forward, because we could re- 
eur to them at any time aſterwards. - 

Mr. MCMILLIN. In justice to myself, I should state I had a talk 
with the gentleman. I never understood that the amendments should 
go further than the pro forma amendments; but that where rates were 
to be increased they were to be offered separately. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Oh, yes; and we have offered them separately, 
and that was not in violation of our understanding. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. But the gentleman did not understand me to say 
that we would not say anything about such amendments when offered, 

Mr. McKINLEY. But amendments have been offered and gentle- 
men have been commenting on them and debating them. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is not stated what the increase upon wools is by 
this bill. I understand that the increase on wools is 10 per cent. ad 
yalorem. The gentleman has stated that it takes about A pounds of 
wool to make a pound of woolen cloth, and 25 per cent. would be suf- 
ficient to compensate for the tax on wool, and instead of 25 per cent. 
increase they have an increase of 100 per cent. in the interest of the 
manufacturer. I justwanted tocall the attention of the country to the 
fact that while the gentleman is claiming that this is an increase of 10 
per cent. in the interest of the farmer for his wool, this gives the man- 
ufacturer an increase of over 100 per cent. on the manufactured articlè. 

A MEMBER on the Republican side. That is all right. 

The question was put on the adoption of the amendment, and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 99, noes 71. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will not demand tellers, but in the House I 
shall ask for a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Paragraph 391, line 16, strike out the word twice“ and insert the words 
“three times.“ 


Mr. McKINLEY. This is for the very same purpose that the other 
amendment was, to com te the cloth man turer. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, Will the gentleman go into 
the details and show how it is necessary? 


Mr. McKINLEY. The committee examined it very carefully, and 
they believed thatit isabsolutely necessary in the interest of the manu- 
facturer. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Can we getout of these gene- 
ral and vague assertions and get into practical facts by going into the 
present rates and showing why this increase is necessary ? 

Mr. DINGLEY. In response to the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Arkansas, if he will listen to me fora single moment, I will en- 
deavor to explain, although he may understand the matter fully. Un- 
der the present law the duty on woolen cloth is 35 cents per pound. 
As the wool duty is 10 cents per pound, that is equivalent to 3} pounds 
of wool to make the coarsest grade of cloth. By the amendment of- 
fered by the chairman of the committee it is proposed that the equiva- 

ent shall for these coarsest grades be only 3 pounds of wool instead of 

pounds, as provided by existing law. It makes the equivalent of 
the wool slightly less than existing law, on the finer grades slightly 
more than existing law, the freight being substantially thesame. Un- 
der the present law the tariff is 35 cents per pound, specific; under the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio, 33 cents per pound. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Certainly. : 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Then your proposition is that the duty on raw 
material increases the price paid to this extent two and a half times, 
and therefore it is necessary ? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I amnot going into the general debate on the sub- 
ject; but when an article is not produced here to but a small extent 
the duty is added to the cost. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. But I am talking about wool. My question 
is in regard to wool, whether it is a fact that the duty upon the raw 
wool does increase the price of wool to the extent of two and a half 
times to the manufacturer? 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is claimed in a country that has free wool; 
but if this wool was not produced in this country the cost of wool in 
the world would perhaps be larger than now. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. ‘That does not seem to answer my question. I 
su it is because you do not want to answer it. 

Mr. ROGERS. That is rather embarrassing and you ought not to 
ask it. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I should like to have the at- 
tention of the gentleman from Maine. This paragraph relates to knit 
fabrics, I believe that in the Forty-seventh Congress there was a bill 
passed for the special purpose of equalizing the duty between wool and 
the finished product with reference to knit goods. Now, sir, under 
the present law, and with the confession that it is a fair adjustment, 
the tax on the finished article, already 12 cents a pound and 35 per 
cent. ad valorem, was 60-odd per cent. 

The adjustment thathas been made before this amendmentis from 65 
to 88 per cent. in the present law, to 148 per cent. You have made a 10 
pet cent. increase on the raw material, and you have already made this 

crease of 100 per cent. on the finished product, when confessedly 25 
per cent. increase on the finished product would fully compensate for 
the increase on the raw material. By this amendment you increase 
the tax on the finished product more than 300 per cent., while there is 
only a change of 10 per cent. in the tax on the raw material. 

Now, sir, I think that this House is entitled to something more than 
generalities when sach inequalities as that are proposed here for adop- 
tion. 


[Mr. MILLS withholds his remarks for revision. See Appendix. ] 


Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say, sir, 
in answer to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILIS], that there is no 
pretense of the protective tariff being placed on infant industries. 

The whole claim for protection is based upon the difference in wages. 
[Derisive laughter on the Democratic side.] I say, sir, the whole claim 
is as to the difference in wages here from those in England, and when 
gentlemen show us that wages here are the same as they are in Europe 
we will be willing to accept free trade. Let me give an instance ex- 
planatory of this question of manufacturing. In the American Alma- 
nac, which is a publication open to everybody, are set forth the divi- 
dends of all the corporate manufacturers of goods in New England, and 
from the statements there printed, statements which the law requires 
the corporations to make and which are made correctly, it appears that 
the profits during any twenty years in any industry is not legal inter- 
est on the capital invested. That can be figured out by any gentleman 
from the figures contained in that almanac, which, as I have said, isa 
public document and may be in the hands of everybody. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. The gentleman says that this is only a question of 
wages. Here you are doubling the rate of duty. Now, are the wages 
here double what they were last year or double what they were in 1883? 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts, The gentleman knows perfectly 
well that the duties on woolens are being increased because the duties 
on wool are being doubled. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Oh, no. That is not correct. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. I do not propose to yield fur- 
ther. I have only five minutes. Now, Mr. Chairman, in any group 
of industries you may divide them into thirds, and the third t is 
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money that the lower third will lose, while the middle third 
neither make nor lose anything. 

Mr, I desire to give some figures on this point. Sup 
there are six factories manufacturing goods on a capital of $1,000, 
each, making the aggregate capital $6,000,000. The first factory, we 
will sup makes a profit of 274 per cent., equal to $275,000; the 
second factory a profit of 22} per cent., equal to $225,000; and the 
third factory a profit of 2} per cent., equal to $25,000. The fourth 
factory will lose 2} per cent., or $25,000; the fifth, 53 per cent., or 
$62,500; and the sixth, 74 per cent., or $75,000, The profits of the 
first three factories amount to $525,000; the losses of the last three 
amount to $162,500. The te net profits over losses would be 
$382,500, or about 6} per cent. on the $6,000,000 capital employed. 

Goods in each cost a different sum, but all must sell at the same price, 


If six factories, employing capital amounting to $1,000,- 


O00 20a nso , ansae $6, 000, 000 
First factory making 273 per cent 275, 000 
Second factory making 224 per cent 225, 000 
Third factory making 24 per cent 25, 000 

‘Total gross. gains r d O N 525, 000 
Fourth factory loses 2} per cent $25, 000 
Fifth factory loses 54 per cent 62, 500 
Sixth factory loses 7} per cent 75, 000 

162, 500 

$6,000,000, 6.36 per cent 382, 500 


Extend the number to thousands instead of six, and you have an 
epitome of each group of industries in the country. e any grow 
of industries in this country, manufacturing staple goods for the mill — 
ions, and what I have said of the six is true of them, as proved by pub- 
lic statistics which the gentlemen on the other side can get, if they care 
to be accurate and truthful; but they do not care for them. I myself 
made $62,000 one year on my business and lost $40,000 the next, not 
netting 4 per cent. on the capital employed. The gentlemen on the 
other side, if they know anything about the subjects on which they 
talk, know that the whole number of manufacturers in any group of 
industries in this country—I do not care what—do not make more t 
ordinary interest on their capital in net profits over all losses, 

The elements that enter into manufacturing are, first, capital; second, 

material; third, labor; fourth, efficiency in direction; fifth, extra dil- 
igence in direction; and, sixth, invention. And large profits are made 
only in exceptional cases where all of these are combined. The large 
profits sometimes made always come from an exceptional combination 
of all the elements named, which does not occur in the career of one 
manufacturer in one thousand, or ten thousand, as to that matter, and 
neyer comes from increasing prices, but in cheapening cost of produc- 
tion. This serves the masses of the people in greatly cheapening 
products. 
Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by striking out the 
last word. I am very glad to hear my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALKER] come back to the labor question again. Mr. Chairman, I 
have here official reports made to the Government by woolen and 
worsted manufacturers in 1880. Iam not dealing in any fanciful state- 
ment picked up in the newspapers, but with official reports. These 
same manufacturers of whom the gentleman has been speaking report 
to the Government that on every $100 worth of woolen produced 
by them Suey pay. $16.20 fomlabor; for every $100 worth of worsted 
goods produced they pay $16.90 for labor. 

Now, every gentleman who has investigated the difference in the cost 
of labor in the United States and in Europe knows that there is not $3 
difference in the labor cost of $100 worth of goods produced in England 
and $100 worth produced in the United States. Now, if $3 on $100 
will cover that difference, a duty of 3 per cent. will cover the difference 
in the cost of labor in Europe as compared with the United States, be- 
sides giving the domestic producer the advantage of transportation, in- 
surance, and other charges on imported goods. 

Now, for the alleged purpose of covering the difference in labor cost 
we have duties W ranging from $160 to $214 on $100 worth of 
goods. Why do not the manufacturers give their workmen the ad- 
vantage of this extra duty? According to their own reports, although 
these duties are imposed to compensate for the difference in the cost of 
labor, the laborer does not get the advantage. These manufacturers 
report that they pay their workmen $16.90, when they get $200 from 
the Government for the protection of that labor. 

But I want to call my friend’s attention to the boot and shoe busi- 
ness of Massachusetts; perhaps he is as familiar with that as with 
worsted and woolen goods. I find by the census report with reference 
to the manufacture of boots and shoes that upon a pair of shoes costing 
$1.75 the manufacturer pays for labor 26 cents; the tariff pays the man- 
ufacturer for the difference in the cost of labor in this country as com- 


with Europe 52} cents. This is given to cover the difference be- 


tween 26 cents paid here and perhaps 20 or 21 cents paid in Europe, 


most skillful in manufacturing will make about the same 1 


. 


I find here in this report that on a pair of shoes costing $2.25 the 
labor cost was 26 cents, while the tariff protection is 67} cents. Ona 
pair of shoes costing $3 the labor cost was 30 cents, while the tariff 
protection was 90 cents. On another pair of shoes costing $3.25 the 
labor cost was 30 cents, while the tariff protection was $1.12} cents. 
On a pair of shoes costing $1.50 the labor cost was 24 cents, while the 
tariff protection was 45 cents. On another pair of shoes costing $1.25 
the labor cost was 21 cents and the tariff protection 37} cents. 

But all these duties, Mr. Chairman, are for the protection of labor; 
it is the laborer that is constantly before the eyes of our friends and 
never the manufacturer! 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman allow me a 
question ? e 

Mr. MILLS. No; you can reply. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. You must allow me to challenge 
your figures. Tell us, if you dare, the man from whom you get them. 
There is nota word of truth in them. 

Mr. MILLS. Here are the figures right here. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. Let us have your authority; who 
is your man? There is not a word of truth in those figures, [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MILLS. I have it right here in this report. It is in Weeks’s 
report, I will put it in my remarks, since I see my time is expiring. 
It is the census report to which I refer. 

Here the hammer fell. ] 
Cries of “ Vote!” Vote!“ 

Mr. MILLIKEN, Mr. Chairman, I desire to say just a word to my 
friend from Texas, and that is that I suppose a gentleman of his intelli- 
gence, and I think I give him full credit for that, who has had as much 
experience on the Committee on Ways and Means as he has, ought to 
know better than to get up in a House of intelligent men and make a 
statement of that kind. It is not only inaccurate, but it is absolutely 
misleading and unreliable in every way. 

Mr. MILLS. Why, does the gentleman deny the figures of his own 
officials? Here is the statement in this official report [holding up a 
volume of the census returns], a report of your own Government offi- 
cials [laughter and applause on the Democratic side], a report made 
by your own Superintendent of the Census, and, as I understand, this 
report was made by a good protectionist and a Republican too. [Laugh- 
ter and applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I say, Mr. Chairman, if my friend had spent as 
much time in intelligent observation among business men and in busi- 
ness transactions, and in that part of the country where business is 
done [laughter], and would exercise his ingenuity upon that instead 
of having read false authorities, he would be better authority himself 
when he makes a statement of that character. [Applause on Repub- 
lican side.] 

Mr. MILLS. Why, do you mean to say that a Republican official 
making an official report to the Government is false authority, and that 
his statement is not to be eredited; that you place no reliance upon it? 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I hope this will not come out of my time. 
[Laughter.] The difficulty, Mr. Chairman, is that when a gentleman 
on this side speaks in answer to one on the other side he has the en- 
tire other side talking against him at once; and of course he can not 
distinctly understand what they all mean, even if any of them know 
themselves what they do mean. [Laughter and applause on the Re- 
publican side. ] 

Let me say to my friend from Texas that you have taken for your 
raw material a partly finished product. You say that a shoemaker 
gets a certain percentage upon the raw material which he employs in 
his business. You have not stopped to take into consideration the fact 
that that raw material is perhaps 90 per cent. of labor already. Sup- 

you take a man who is engaged in the construction of a building 
me and give the builder a certain percentage of duty, Would you 
call the bricks that go into that building raw material? Would that 
be a fair construction of the words raw material?“ Why, as a mat- 
ter of fact, 95 per cent. of the brick is labor, and the very raw material 
that the gentleman from Texas is talking of is perhaps 90 per cent. 
labor. That is where he makes his mistake and where his calculation 
is all at fault. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Chairman, we have again repeated on this 
floor the assertion that has come so often from the other side of the 
Honse that from 90 to 95 per cent. of certain articles is labor. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. That is certainly true as regards brick, is it not? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. If thegentleman will take up the Compendium 
of the Census of 1880, in which are contained important reports ard im- 
portant statements in which your own ple, the manufacturers of 
the protected articles, tell how much of the products of their works is 
paid for materials, how much for labor, and how much they keep as 
profits, he will find no instance in which the share of a dollar’s worth 
of such products that went into the hands of labor equaled 50 per 
cent. of the product. I take the statement concerning a protected ar- 
ticle from Maine, for instance, the article of lime. The amount that was 

d for materials was $393,309; the value of product, $599,695; paid 
or labor, $86,274; and the amount that was paid to the owner, or that 
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amount which he reserved for himself, $120,112. I find the whole 
number of laborers was 301, so that each laborer received only in that 
industry in the State of Maine $284 a year. That is all he could get 
out of that business, while the manufacturer reserved for himself $400 
for every laborer he employed. Each dollar’s worth of product was 
divided, 65 cents for material, 20 cents for the manufacturer, and 15 
cents for the laborer. 

But I will take another article, the cutlery industry, and the total 
product in the United States in 1880 realized $11,661,370; materials 
cost $4,682,222 and there was paid for wages $4,447,349. I find that 
the material in a dollar's worth of the product costs 40 cents, the labor 
40 cents, and the profit tothe manufacturer 20 cents. In other words, 
one-fifth of the total product, including labor, material, and profit, went 
to the manufacturer. What does that represent as profit on the capi- 
tal invested, which was $9,859,885? It was 24} per cent., according 
to these returns. This fallacy is equaled only by another to which the 
gentleman referred, and which is that the protective system prevailing 
in this country is given the entire credit for the enormous savings in 
the savings-banks of the country. 

The chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, the gentleman 
from Ohio [ Mr. MCKINLEY ],in his opening remarks compared the figures 
in the savings-banks in this country with the savings-banks of England, 
and said: ‘* Lo and behold! here our people, our operatives, deposit $7, 
while on the other side they deposit but $1.’’ Why did he not com- 
pare the savings in England with those in some protected country of 
Europe? I have in my hand theStatistical Abstract, and init I find a 
table of the amount of deposits of savings-banks in the United States 
and the amount of the increase of deposits in the savings-banks of this 
country last year. All the New England States show an increase in 
the savings amounting in that one year to $25,000,000. A beautiful 
tribute to protection, says the gentleman. But take six of the large 
Western and Northwestern States, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Iowa, and Minnesota, and I find that the savings in these six fall off 
over $7,000,000 in the same period. In some there is a gain, in two 
there is a loss of $10,000,000. There is another fact worth mention- 
ing in regard to some of these very States. 

It is that the farm mortgages and the mortgages upon the homes of 
the peuple of these six States increased over $30,000,000 last year. I 
hope that gentlemen from Kansas will not feel offended that I have 
omitted their State from this catalogue. I do not find in this table in 
the United States Statistical Abstract that the State of Kansas has a 
savings-bank or any deposit in any savings-bank, but I suspect the de- 
posits made for the beneficiaries of the protective system in the State 
of Kansas are made in the sayings-banks of New England as interest 
upon indebtedness for the money they have borrowed to carry on their 
business, [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I will state that in the State of Iowa the sav- 
ings have increased about 100 per cent. in the last five years. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. But you do not produce any accurate statistics 
to prove it. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I can, from the report of the State auditor. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Yon can not produce them either now or at any 
other time. The average to each depositor in Iowa last year was $300.56, 
against $312.96 the year before, a loss of $12.40, In the New England 
States the depositors were forty-three persons out of every one hundred. 
In the great Northwestern States the depositors were two out of every 
one hundred. If your protective system has this effect, why does it 
work so unequally? Why does it give forty-three men in New Eng- 
land out of one hundred who can make deposits in savings-banks and 
only two out of one hundred in the great Northwestern States? While 
these deposits were increasing in the savings-banks in the East the 
mortgage indebtedness of ali the West was in I draw no in- 
ferences from these facts. But are we indebted to the protective tariff 
for every financial good that any portion of this country experiences 
and for none o the evils that concurrently befall other portions in the 
same ine? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I have been interested in the dis- 
cussion, although I have taken but little part in it, preferring to be a 
hearer and, I had-hoped, a learner., I have risen to call attention to 
the figures relative to the profits of manufacturing that have been given 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] and by the gentleman from 


Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] who has just taken his seat. I propose to 
send to the Clerk’s desk a little book called the Margin of Profits, by 
Edward Atkinson, a writer quoted here by the gentleman from 


and a well authority in the school of free trade. I wil 
state that these remarks of Mr. Atkinson are in reply to a gentleman 
who made the exact proposition that has been made by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Mias] and by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTH- 
WAITE]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Chamberlain attempts to sustain his position by making the common 
basae — œ— he shares even with many members of Congress who ought to 
ow better— 


[Laughter]— 
by trying to find out what were the profits of manufacturing in 1850 from the 
figures of the census. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 


1890.. 


For such a N the figures of the census are mere rubbish. If the ques- 
tions had been put insuch a way that the profits of the different arts investigated 
would have been discl manu! would either have returned no an- 


ment of which I took the census myself—I say that all you have in the census 
which is of value and which can be made use of with safety is the value 
of manufacturing products, the cost of the materials, the number of employés, 
and the sum of their wages. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 


But when you undertake to arrive at profits by deducting the cost of mate- 
rials and the sum of the wages you are all at sea, because no statement was asked 
and no answer was given as to the cost of depreciation— 


[General applause ]— 


the cost of insurance, of taxes, of administration, of interest, of loss by bad 
debts, of distribution by railway, or of many other elements which used up the 
greater part of the 48} per cent. which Mr. Chamberlain assigns to the profits 
of capital. The year 1530 was a very prosperous year, and the capital invested 
in manufacturing, mechanic, and mining arts in that year probably did earn 
rome to 10 per cent., but on the average not more than 10,and probably not as 
mu 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Now, Mr, Chairman, I do not propose to discuss 
the pending schedule, for that might be considered out of order. But 
I wanttosay that when the State of Iowa or any other of the great North- 
western States desire to be represented upon this floor by the Missouri 
idea, they will send a Missourian here to doit. [Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. MCMILLIN. They will be well represented. 

Mr, DOLLIVER. I speak for a community that believes that the 
American farm and the American factory are bound together in a part- 
nership that promotes the prosperity of both. I represent a commu- 
nity that takes no stock in the notion that the custom-house is a mere 
contribution box, to be passed under the nose of foreign countries to 
take up a collection to pay current expenses. I represent a commu- 
nity that, in spite of the depressed condition of the agricultural inter- 
ests of the whole world, rejoices in a substantial growth in popula- 
tion and wealth, in the diversification of its industries, in the increas- 

comfort of its people. ; 

talked with an intelligent Iowa farmer who yesterday listened in 
the galleries to the debate here, and he expressed the universal disgust 
of our people at the libels uttered in this House, calculated to depre- 
ciate the West. He went on to state that even last winter, with the 
prevailing prices, a careful farmer could convert his corn into hogs and 
realize 45 cents a bushel. Some of our people are in debt. But our 
debts more frequently represent our enterprise than our poverty. At 
any rate we have invited no sympathy from the overworked orators 
of Missouri. 

We no longer believe out in the State of Iowa that the chief business 
of our farmers is to raise corn and then take a beggar’s chance in the 
markets of the Old World to sell it. We look to the American market 
for the sale of substantially all that we raise and for the supply of 
substantially all we need. Our experience corresponds with the com- 
mon sense of this country, as presented by every great statesman the 
nation has produced, from Washington down through Jackson to Abra- 
ham Lincoln, that it is better for the farmer and better for all the 
other interests of the country not to degrade our industrial level, not to 
strike down our industrial prosperity. So, Mr. Chairman, I have 
grown a little weary of this daily entrance of an ‘‘appearance’’ by the 
statesmen of Missouri for the farmers of the Northwest. [Laughter 
and applause. } 

Mr. CLARKE, of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, speaking of the great 
State of Iowa, I wish to ask her Representatives on the other side of 
this Chamber how her farmers have received such doctrine as this I 
am about to read. I have no question that eighteen months ago our 
friends over there could have spoken with something of accuracy as to 
the sentiments of their constituencies. They may not have been at 
home lately, and hence may well be reluctant to speak confidently, as 
they generally do; still in the light of what they have heard of the crash 
of matter and wreck of worlds out there, they may have an opinion as 
to how such sentiments are held: $ 


We renew our o ition to the unconstitutional and unjust policy of high 
tariff taxation, AI i Spores the many to enrich the few, makes the producer the 
slave of the manufacturer, lays its heaviest burdens on the farmer, the me- 
chanic, and the day laborer, gives no returns through any channels to those 
whom they daily rob, and fosters all trusts, which are the imate result of 
our prenens tariff system, and we denounce the fallacy of the Republican State 
platform of Iowa that a high tariff is or can be any protection to the farmer. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the platform upon which the Democratic party 
last fall carried Iowa. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I should 
like to know how many of the Congressional districts of that State 
then aligned themselves with the Democratic party upon that plat- 
form. I know there were several. 

A MEMBER. Six. é 

Mr. CLARKE, of Alabama, I can not say whether the gentleman 
who last had the floor [Mr. DOLLIVER] is among those unfortunates; 
but the distinguished gentleman from Iowa who fills so prominent a 
piace upon the Ways and Means Committee, to win back his district 

m the Democratic ranks, will have to do much more than carry his 
constituents the head of the Louisiana sugar-planter upon a charger, 
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and say, I bring you free s for breakfast.” [Laughter and a 
plause on the Democratic side. ‘ e: 

Mr. STRUBLE. Mr. GEAR will not have to go half that far. 

Mr. CLARKE, of Alabama. But, Mr. Chairman, stifling free debate 
as you constantly do here, putting down in thé one case the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. HILL] who wished to speak in the Cate contest, 
muzzling as long as you could the eloquent man from Ohio [Mr. BUT- 
TERWORTH, ] who burst upon you the other day like acyclone—in spite 
of all that, this bill will be debated in the other end of this building, 
And there is there a statesman of the Republican party, one who has 
lately felt the pulse of the people of Iowa, one who realizes that the 
ice is thin there. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side]. 
And, Mr. Chairman, he isarealstatesman. He is not a little tin-plate, 
or, I might say, a little tin-horn, statesman, who had yesterday visions 
of the Presidency and to-day dances in the sawdust at the crack of the 
ring-master’s whip; but he is a real leader, and I prophesy for that side 
of the House that this bill, when it goes over there, will be so amended 
that its own fathers will not know it, and when it it will be 
called the Allison bill,“ and not the ‘‘ McKinley bill.” [Prolonged 
applause on the Democratic side]. 

Ir. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, the bill now under con- 
sideration is probably the best tariff measure, taken all together, ever 
presented to Congress, and I shall support it, but I do not think that 
the bill gives adequate and complete protection to agriculture, although 
it probably goes further in this direction than any law we have ever 
had. The gentlemen on the other side object to the bill because it gives 
too much protection. ILohject to it because it gives too little. I object 
to it because it restores hides to the free-list and fails to give adequate 
protection to the wool industry. 

The American people, in my judgment, are upon the threshold of a 
new departure in politics, Place your ear to the telephone of coming 
events and you will hear the rumbling of a political revolution. In 
the near future we are destined to have, as the settled policy of this 
country, either the protection ofall American industries or the protection 
of none, Our present system of protection is a kind of Mugwump pro- 
tection. Hundreds of men who call themselves Republicans pro- 
tectionists have been before the Committee of Ways and Means of the 
present Congress, pleading for the highest duty on what they produce 
and the lowest duty on what they do not produce. Man turers 
have been before this committee asking for increased duties on what 
they manufacture and decreased duties on what others manufacture. 
In this way a great national question is dwarfed into a mere local issue. 

I have no faith in such protectionists as these, nor in their Repub- 
licanism, and I have Jess faith in a member of Congress who wants a 
high tariff on everything produced in his own district and a low tariff 
on everything produced in other districts, This is not statesmanship; 
it is de i Let us protect everything or nothing. Let us pro- 
tect every American product or no American product. Let us be pro- 
tectionists or free-traders, one or the other. When called upon to vote 
upon the tariff, I have no right to inquire whether the article is pro- 
duced in my district or in some other district. It is enough to know 
that it is producedin America, and that wecan produce it as well and 
as abundantly as it can be produced in any other country, I have 
never hesitated to vote in favor of an adequate tariff on any article 

wn or manufactured in any State of the Union, and I am ready to 

O 80 now. i 

The Republican party can stand upon this platform and it can never 
stand upon any other. Every American 0 uct, no matter in what 
part of the country it is produced, must have full, complete, and ade- 
quate protection, or our system of protection must go . If this 
policy does not prevail we shall have a revenue tariff, and we sball all 
go down together in the free-trade maelstrom of the Democratic A 

The industrial classes of this country can no longer be trifled wii 
They know that since the reduction of duties in 1883, Agriculture and 
manufacturing have been less lucrative and that the country has been 
less p us. -They know that the reduction of duties has par- 
alyzed industry and crip business, and they know that the time 
has come when we must have one thing or the other, a tariff that will 
protect everything or a tariff that will protect nothing. No system of 
juggling will be tolerated in the future and no confliet of rates or in- 
congruity of duties will long divide political parties. 

The distinguished chairman-of the Ways and Means Committee in 
explaining why the committee had increased the duty on tin-plate said 
that the object of the committee in raising the duty on tin-plate was 
to make the duty on foreign tin-plate high enough to insure its manu- 
facture in this country to the extent of our home consumption.“ This 
is a glorious declaration. I only regret that this principle is not found 
in every section and in every line of the bill. This is the measure of 
He which should be given to every American product, a duty 

igh enough to insure a production equal to our home consumption. 
Why not apply this rule to American wool, to American hides, and to 
every other American product? 

We make no tin-plate, but we grow sh 
hides, and we can produce wool enough an 
consumption,“ just as well as we can produce tin-plate eno 
home consumption, and I am glad to say that we can do bo 


and wool and cattle and 
hides enough ſor home 
h * 
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hides are to be free of duty, leather and shoes should be free. Why 
should the farmer’s cattle be diminished in value one-sixth by free 
hides and his boots increased one-sixth by a tariff on leather, if a tariff 
has this effect? Oh, they say, it won’t help the farmer any to puta 
duty on hides. Ifso, it won’t help the leather dealer to put them on 
the free-list. One proposition is just as true as the other. 

I do not propose, Mr. Chairman, to discuss the tariff on tin-plate. 
I have done this before. I believe in it, and I am that the com- 
mittee has made the duty high enough to insure its manufacture in 
this country to the extent of our home consumption. This will fur- 
nish employment for 50,000 people and keep at home $20,000,000 
which is now going out of the pockets of the American people into the 
pockets of the English and Welsh every single year, and will ultimately 
make tin-plate cheaper than it has been heretofore. There is nodoubt 
of this. And not only this, but it is a humiliation that the greatest 
consumers in the world of tin-plate, as we are, should not make a sin- 

le sheet, when we can make it as well as any other country. We sacri- 

ice our independence as well as our prosperity when we depend upon a 
foreign country for a necessity like this; but I am not going to discuss 
the tariff on tin-plate any fartherthan merely tostate thecase. I only 
ask that this same measure of protection be given to all American prod- 
ucts, 


If this rule is good for tin-plate it is good for wool, and I desire now 
to show that we can and ought to produce wool enough for home con- 
sumption, as well as tin-plate. 

A million dollars was appropriated this session to ascertain the local 
indebtedness of the country, as it is believed that farm mortgages and 
farm indebtedness point to an era of bankruptcy and distress, From 
one end of the land to the other come the wail of the farmer and the 
story of the depressed condition of agriculture, It is agreed on all hands 
that something ought to be done, to remedy the evils which now hang 
like a cloud of despair over the farms and firesides of America. Many 
remedies are suggested. In my judgment the depressed condition of 
agriculture and the discouraging outlook of business can be remedied 
by providing two things that we greatly need, money and employment. 

We need more money, more gold, more silver, more paper money, 
and we ought to coin as much silver as we can use. The day is not 
far distant when silver will be coined just as gold is, and values will 
come up to the standard of gold and silver, where they ought always 
to be, and where they will remain as unchangeable as the mountains 
from which the ores are dug. This will help the farmers and will help 
business, but it will not remedy all the evils which now afflict this 
country. 

We want to increase the quantity of gold and silver in this country 
by keeping our money at home and bringing in from abroad all that 
we can by exports and foreign trade. The balance of trade should be 
kept in our favor by selling more to foreign countries than we buy. 
This can only be done by a high protective tariff. If we make our own 
tin-plate, that will keep at home 820, 000, 000 a year. If we raise our 
own wool and manufacture our own woolen goods, that will keep at 
home $75,000,000 a year. If we raise all of our agricultural products, 
and make all the glass, and iron, and steel, and other articles that we 
can produce in the United States just as well as they can be produced 
abroad, it will keep in this country more than $300, 000,000 every year, 
which would increase prices and values, as well as give employment 
and prosperity tothe country. Values go up and down as the quantity 
of good money in a country increases or diminishes, 

The California mines had yielded $654,800,000 of gold and silver be- 
fore the war, and when the war began in 1861 we only had $275,000,- 
000 altogether. What became of all this money? What became of the 

ld and silver we had been aceumulating in this country for two hun- 

red and fifty years? We had in 1861 little money, and consequently 
little credit, and prices and values were fearfully low, as they always 
me when money is scarce. Our money had gone out of the country to 
purchase what we ought to have produced at home and what we have 
since produced under a protective tariff. 

During the war we passed a protective tariff. Yes, a protective tariff, 
not a revenue tariff; and instead of buying everything abroad and send- 
ing our money out of the country, as we had been doing before, we began 
to manufacture in this country; we began to keep our money at home; 
we began to furnish employment for our people and a market for our 
farmers; and, now, instead of the aggregate wealth of the country being 
516,000,000, 000, as it was then, it is $64,000,000,000—four times as 
great. Think of this! We have accumulated three times as much 
since 1860, under a protective tariff, as we accumulated from the dis- 
covery of America down to the war, and, instead of an empty Treasury 
and a bankrupt country, we have a surplus in the Treasury and $1,600,- 
000,000 of good money in the country used as a circulating medium, 
and still we have too little for our vast population, for our vast extent 
of territory, and for our vast business and commercial transactions. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, what we want is more money, more gold, more 
silver, and we want good mane: Some men are tronbled about the 
free coinage of silver lest it will send the gold out of the country and 
leave us only one metal. Give us more protection, build up more 
American industries, buy less abroad, and our gold will accumulate as 


fast as our silver, and the two metals will never change their relative 
values or lose their relative places I the currency of the country. 

When we have a high protective tariff the balance of trade isin our 
favor and more 8 into the country than goes out. When 
we have a revenue the balance of trade is us and more 
money goes out of the country than comes in, and we have low prices. 
Before the war horses sold for $50, cows $10, wheat 40 cents a bushel, 
oats 15 cents, corn 20 cents, and at 4 cents a dozen. These are the 
prices that prevailed when we a revenue and men woul 
work from sun to sun for 50 cents a day and often less; and if we go 
back to a revenue tariff we must necessarily go back to corresponding 
prices, 

The idea of infant industries which was an argument in former years 
has ceased to bean element of consideration. Conditions have changed 
and our tariff duties must increase in the future rather than diminish, 
We are a debtor nation; we owe foreign countries vast sums of money, 
and will for generations tocome, We have issued State bonds and 
county bonds, town bonds and city bonds, bridge bonds, school bonds, 
and railroad bonds, and we have sold them abroad, and we send out of 
the country every year hundreds of millions of dollars to pay our inter- 
est account, and, if we reduce our tariff and import more than we 3 
the inevitable result will be that we shall be driven into ee y 
and ruin. England is a creditor nation; she collects her coupons 
all the world, and her ships carry the commerce of the seas and she an- 
nually adds to her wealth by her commerce alone $250,000,000. She 
can bear a revenue tariff, but we can not. 

The rapid increase of our population and the unprecedented tide of 
immigration make it absolutely necessary that we increase our tariff 
duties on many articles that we can grow or produce in this country in 
order to furnish employment for our people. This or starvation must 
come to a great many of our people. Fifty years ago, when sail-vessels 
carried passengers and when only 20,000 ts came to our shores 
in a year and when cheap lands and cheap living supplied their wants, 
immigration was not to be considered as it is now, when steam-ships 
cross the ocean in a few days and bring to our seaboard 60,000 immi- 
grants a month. Employment is a matter of bread or blood with these 
people, and it must be furnished at all hazards and at allevents. I 
would gladly limit this flood-tide of immigration, but it is a difficult 
thing to do, and until it is done we must furnish employment for this 
foreign and for our own rapidly increasing population, and this can only 
be done by protecting and building up new industries and furnishing 
additional employment. 

What the American farmers need to enable them to lift their mort- 
gages and pay their debts is 100,000,000 sheep and an annual wool crop 
of 600,000,000 pounds. This would not only benefit one farmer, but 
it would benefitevery farmer. It would benefit not only one State, but 
it would benefit every State. It would not only enable them to pay 
their debts, but it would make agriculture p us from one end of 
the land to the other. It would increase the price of land, make a 
good market for the merchant and manufacturer, give employment to 
labor, and prosperity to the country. ; 

We imported into this country last year $240,000,000 worth of agri- 
cultural products, all of which could be produced in this country if we 
had ample and adequate protection; and if we produced these articles 
in this country this large sum of money would be kept at home to be 
employed in carrying on the business of the country, and the farmers 
would be prosperous and happy. This bill has increased the duties on 
many of these agricultural products, and I regret that a higher duty 
was not imposed upon wool. 

The following table shows the imports of wool for the year 1889, 
and their estimated value: 


Kind of wool. 


—— — — 


Clothing wool . . . 


We imported last year in the form of clothing fully 150,000,000 pounds 
of wool, and weimported in clothing, combing, and carpet wools and in 
certain other grades of wool over 140,000,000 pounds more; and as the 
carpet wool, ring-waste, and camel’s hair are scoured the wool im- 
ported last year was fully equal to 220,000,000 pounds of unwashed 


wool. The ring-waste imported last year is more than the entire wool 
crop of Ohio. The 100,000,000 pounds of carpet wool imported last 
year was equal to 150,000,000 pounds of unwashed wool and is equal 
to one-fourth of all the wool consumed in the United States, Thering 
waste was equal to 24,000,000 pounds and the camel’s hair was equal to 
16,000, 000 pounds unwashed wool. If this 370,000,000 pounds of wool 
which we imported last year in wool and in woolen goods had been grown 
in this country or if two-thirds of it had been grown in this country, 
we would not now be hearing the wail of the farmer or the woes of the 
manufacturer, growing out of the depressed condition of agriculture. 
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8 utilized in the production of third-class wools, The sheep 
w such wool is grown is of a hardy and prolife type, * — 1 457 
mountain fastnesses or comparatively barren pla d enduring 

rms, 


‘When the farmer is prosperous the country is prosperous. When the 
gee depressed thecountry is depressed. Our first duty isto protect 

1155 the agricultural interests of the country; secondly, weshould 
protect the interests of manufacturing, and, thirdly, we should care for 
commerce at home and abroad. If we do this we will have a prosper- 
ous country. x 

The free-trade fiend that aims at the destruction of American indus- 

tries — never achleved such marvelous success in any other attempt as 
e has in stealing a march upon the producers of carpet wool. The 
portation of carpet wool is sapping the foundation of American ag- 
riculture. No other import is so much to be feared or dreaded by the 
men who till the soil. 

The distinguished Secretary of Agriculture and the committee of 
wool-growers that were before the Ways and Means Committee have 
~ shown that we can produce in this country all the carpet wool that we 
consume, if carpet wool is protected as it ought to be. To say that we 
çan not produce our own carpet wool is only to make the claim that 
is made as to tin-plate and a hundred other articles, 

The carpet manufacturers have proclaimed so long and so often that 
we can not profitably grow carpet wool in this country that it came to 
be accepted as a fact. In this way they got carpet wools placed on the 
dutiable list at a merely nominal duty, and now a share of the 
clothing wools are imported as carpet wools, and, though scoured, only 
pay a duty of 2} cents per pound. By personal effort the carpet man- 
ufacturers and wool importers have succeeded in importing their wool 
at so low a rate of duty that it might as well be on the free-list. They 
accomplished this in the same way that the leather manufacturers and 
leather importers succeeded in getting hides on the free-list. 

The 600,000,000 pounds of wool needed for American consumption 
will necessarily furnish when assorted a large amount of carpet wool. 
Every sheep produces a certain amount of the wool needed in carpet man- 
ufacture. And, besides, it should be remembered that mutton sheep, 
for which there isa growing demand, produce coarse wool. It is prob- 
able that one-half of the sheep which would be grown in this country 
under adequate protection would be coarse-wool sheep. 

Mr. Chairman,it is now a well ascertained fact that there is no divid- 
ing line between carpet wool and clothing wool; the same wool can be 
used for both purposes, and many of the large woolen mills are now 
using only what is known as carpet wool, the wool that is imported as 
carpet wool. In England they use the best quality of wool in their 
best eg pi and it is true everywhere that the better the wool the 
better the carpet. And if we had sufficient protection on wools of all 
kinds, the mutton sheep, which have a large carcass and grow long 
wool, would be in great demand, and we would have abundance of the 
best food, as well as abundance of third-class wool, now improperly 
called carpet wool. This class of sheep is suitable for small farms and 
is adapted to every State in the Union. 

I recently saw a letter written by the present consul at Glasgow, 
Scotland, to Hon. William Lawrence, of Ohio, in which he said: 


Iam surprised that our enterprising stock-raisers and farmers have not in- 
troduced black-faced (carpet wool) sheep into the States long ago. That they 
can be 5 rai I have not the shadow of a doubt, and that they 
would be profitable as well I certainly believe. They are the best mutton 
sheep in the world, their fesh commanding in markets wherever known from 
2 to 4 cents more than other es of mutton. It is true their fleece is not 
heavy, nor is their wool valuable, but the sheep, I believe, would thrive in our 
mountainous ons and upon lands almost valueless for any other purpose, 
and millions of them could be raised upon such portionsof our country. Lam 
not sure but that they would be profitable for farmers in Ohio and other States 
to raise also, for surely their value for mutton would soon be appreciated. 


of climate or attack of sto: 


This third-class wool, called carpet wool, is imported from R 
Asia, India, Turkey, and China as well as from South America, w 
labor and living and lands are cheap, and unless we have adequate 
tection we can not grow it in competition with those countries; but 
is certainly better to pay the American cost of production rather 
send our money to far-off countries and take bread from the mouths 
our own people, 

It is of little use, Mr. Chairman, to protect second and third clasg 
wools at a duty of 11 and 12 cents a pound, if scoured carpet wool is 
come into this country at 3, 4, or 5 cents per pound, to supplant an 
take the placeof ourclothing wools, as itis now doing, to the great de 
riment of the farmers and wool-growers. Ever since the reduction 
the duties on wool and worsteds in 1883 the price of wool and sheep hag 
gone down, agriculture has been more and more depressed, and the busi- 
ness of the country has been on the wane. 

And while I do not want to prophesy evil I do not believe that 
outlook for the future is any better. More than a hundred woolen 
mills, mostly in New England, are now making woolen goods excld- 
sively of carpet wool. This is a kind of business secret but it is alarm- 
ingly true. They might as well have free wool as to have scoured wodl 
at a duty of 2} cents per pound. This wool is imported as carpet 
and it is then assorted, and certain es are forclo and 
other grades for carpets. This is the tendency of woolen mills under 
existing laws. And while this bill was being prepared in the com- 
mittee a score of mills changed their machinery and entered upon the 
manufacture of carpet wool. 

The wool tariff has been a blight upon American agricul and to 
rescue this industry is the duty of the American Congress and the duty 
of the American people. And to do this the farmers and wool-gro 
must take a firmer stand for this great industry and insist upon 
quate protection. There is no reason why the duty on carpet w 
should be a farthing less than the duty onclothing wool, And Iw 
like to suggest to the wool-growers that they agree npon a duty and in- 
sist upon it, without anting une in conferences with the carpet manu- 
facturers or any other manufacturers. I haveattended a great many of 
these conferences, and I have found that the men who assume 8 
the manufacturing interests generally assume to represent the Wool in- 
terests also, and are often unreasonable and unjust in their demands, 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to know the object of permitting 100,- 
000,000 pounds of scoured carpet wool, for it is nearly all eee com- 
ing into this country in a single year, when we know that only a part 
of it is used for carpets and all the rest takes the place of the clothing 
wool grown by our farmers. Has any farmer or wool-grower or la- 
borer, who isa protectionist, asked for this low rate of duty? Carpets 
are protected at the highest rate of duty. Indeed, the duty on carpets 
is prohibitory. You will scarcely see in any carpet store in this coun- 
try a roll of English or foreign-made carpets. The Ly a made and 
consamed in the United States do not average more a pound of 
clean raw wool to the yard, and some of the cheaper carpets have ni 
wool in them at all, are made of rags and waste and other materials; 
and at most an increase of duty on carpet wool could only add a few 
cents to the price of a yard of carpet, 3 to 6 cents, owing to the kind 
of carpet. The fact that carpet yarns sell as low as 12 cents a pound 
shows the kind of materials used in cheap carpets. 

The low duty on carpet wool benefits the wealthy classes, and not 
the poorer classes of our people. The carpets of tlie rich have many 
pounds of wool in a yard; the carpets of the poor have very little wool 
to the yard, if any. And whether carpets be regarded as a luxury 
or as a necessity we know very well what classes buy the most and the 
best carpets. 

If the present duties or if low duties are to continue on carpet 
wool the wool-growers of this country may well give up all hope of 
success. In 1883, when the duty on wool and worsteds was d 
we had 51,000, 000 sheep, and we now haveonly 42,000,000—in Ohio the 
reduction has been much greater—and if we do not restore the wool 
tariff and protect the wool industry the flocks will continue to grow 
less and. less. In 1883 we imported 146,000,000 pounds of wool. In 
1889 we imported 283,000,000 pounds, an increase since 1883 of 100 per 
cent. In 1882 we imported in woolen goods $38,000,000. In 1889 we 
imported in woolen goods $52,000,000, and following these increased im- 
portations came ruin to the wool-growers and wool manufacturers and 
reduced ability to buy goods or pay debts. 

And yet, in the face of these facts, there are manufacturers who de- 
mand increased duties for themselves and deny to the wool-growers such 
protection as is necessary for their prosperity and success. Such men 
are not protectionists, but money-changers, who would rob the dead for 
pelf and power. They swarm about the national Capital, give ban- 
quets and dinners, and distribute their cunningly devised literature in 
the interest of free raw materials or only nominal duties, such as are 
now on carpet wool. 

The last national Ap sro platform promised full and adequate 
protection to the wool industry, and I would like to know what this 


These sheep produce about 5 pounds of unwashed wool to the fleece. 
Mr. Chairman, I desire to exonerate a majority of the carpet mannfact- 
urers of the United States from blame in regard to the low rate of duty 
on carpet wool. The fact is that the manufacturers of the best carpets 
made in this country care nothing about this duty and are perfectly 
willing that the farmers shall be amply protected. I have private let- 
ters from men who are in a position to know that this is true. The 
fact is that the fight for low duties on carpet wool has been made by 
men who are not only interested in making carpets, but who are inter- 
ested in making clothing as well. 

I will quote an extract from an article in the American Economist. 
dated April 18, 1890, written by Hon. JOHN SANFORD, a member of 
oo tad from New York, and a large carpet manufacturer, in which 

e says: 

The importations of third-class wools have now assumed gigantic proportions; 
the mills of the New England and other Eastern States have created an annual 
demand for nearly 100,000,000 pounds of this kind of wools, and the wool wW- 
ers of the United States have now developed their flocks and fully uipped 
themselves for increasing the present 1 and magnitude of thein in- 
dustry. Under these circumstances and changes it matters not what may have 
been the character of the duties levied in the past; we should now | te to 


— the present conditions of this industry and the future prosperity of our 
c ns. 


he chief countri 
— are Prussia, ic Turkey, British East India, Argentine Republic, Scot- 
and, and China, the heaviest importations being made from such countries 
the order nenna — countries all lie in the ee one viik the 8 
tates, except the Argentine Republic. Large ions of our terri A 
now of little or no value for other agricultural — a could be — 2 
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means if it does not mean the same protection that is proposed for tin- 
te, a protection that will insure a home production equal to our 
ome consumption. 

The President, referring to this promise, in his first message said 
that to refuse to give ample protection to our farms as well as to our 
shops ‘‘will prove imbecility, bad faith, or cowardice on the part of 

LAJ 


If we are to have a protective tariff at all, if this system is to be the 
icy of the party in power, the wool-growers demand and insist upon 
vingsuch protection as is given to other American products. If the 
steel rails, glass-plate, carpets, and tin-plate which we consume in 
this country are to be so protected that we can supply the home con- 
sumption, the same measure of protection must be given to the wool- 
growers. This is all the wool-growersask, and they concede adequate 
protection to every other American industry. Any protection short of 
this will avail but little. Weshould have adequate protection or none. 
Mr. Chairman, we need some simpler method of imposing duties on 
imported wool. Instead of a dozen sections I would like to suggest a 
measure 3 like this: That all wools of all kinds imported in 
this country should pay a duty of 12 cents a pound, and then if the 
carpet are to have cheaper wool for a time, I would 
allow them a rebate of 6 cents a pound on all that they actually use 
in manufacturing carpets, just as we allow a rebate of duties on ex- 
which had paid a duty when imported, just as we will give 
er dealers and manufacturers a rebate on hides that they import 
and afterwards export manufactured into leather boots or shoes, if we 
put them on the dutiable list. 

And if the carpet manufacturers are not satisfied with a rebate of 6 
cents a pound, which would leave the duty on carpet wool 6 cents, I would 
propose this, that we give them a rebate of 12 cents a pound—that 
would make carpet wool free—on condition that carpets be free of duty. 
This would be fair; and I would greatly prefer to let the wool come in 
free that is actually used in carpets than to permit so-called carpet 
wool to come in as itdoes now and be used for clothing instead of carpets. 
I think that all wool washed should be double and all wool scoured 
should be treble the duty on unwashed wool, and there should be no 
exception to this. 

The bill as reported by the committee fixes the duty on wools of 
the first class at 11 cents per pound and on wools of the second class at 
12 cents per pound. These wools are known as clothing wools, but on 
wools of the third class, known as carpet wools, the duty is placed at 
3} cents per pound on wools valued at 12 cents a pound or Jess and at 
8 cents per pound on wools valued at more than 12 cents, The wool- 
growers were satisfied with this duty for the present, but since it was 
agreed upon in the committee a change has been made, and it is said 
that the change has been consented to by the wool-growers with a few 
exceptions, This change, which is to be proposed as an amendment, 
makes the duty on third-class wool valued at 13 cents a pound or less 
32 per cent. ad valorem, and on wools yalued above 13 cents per pound 
50 per cent. ad valorem. 

I regret this change, and am surprised that any wool-grower con- 
sented to it. Iam opposed on principle to advalorem duties, as they 
open the door to frands of various kinds, but I am especially opposed 
to this amendment, because it leaves the duty on third-class wool en- 
tirely too low, lower than the rate in the bill, but I presume that it is 
too late now to correct this in this bill. The committee say that this 
amendment has been agreed to by the wool-growers, and if this is true 
it will prevail. I only wish to say that I consider this amendment a 
great mistake, and it will not be long, in my judgment, until the wool- 
growers will realize this fact. I think the bill as a whole will do the 
wool-growers some good, but it will not do what is expected, and the 
time is near at hand when this industry will demand additional pro- 
tection. And the demand will be made not only by wool-growers but 
by merchants, mechanics, manufacturers, laborers, and every other 
class of people who fully understand that the destruction of one indus- 
try is always followed by overproduction and depression in other in- 
dustries. 


The national convention of wool-growers recently appointed a com- 
mittee, of which Hon. William J. Lawrence, of Ohio, is chairman, and 
of which I have the honor of being a member, to present to Congress 
the claims of this industry, and I shall quote from the address which 
we presented to the House the following paragraph: : 


An addition of 50,000,000 to our sheep would utilize 30,000,000 additional acres 
le and in giving an overproduction of wheat and corn; 


and business for wool-buyers; it would increase and cheapen the 7 — of mut- 
cities and e blessings 
employment 


d al 
them to build houses, buy goods and 
orality 


by excessive cultivation; it 
wastes; it would 


po 
ds partially worn out and fast 
ih more than the 


utilize mountain sides and hill lands for pasturage and 


Feceveriiy, of other years under a better protective system. All this is practi- 
e. 


And after all, Mr. Chairman, what is the objection to a high pro- 
tective tariff? 

One man says, We want to reduce the revenue.“ There are worse 
things in the world than a surplus, but if the revenue is to be reduced 
there are two ways in which it can be done: First, put what we do 
not produce on the free-list and, secondly, increase the duties on what 
we do produce, so that we shall have less imports and consequently 
less revenue. This is the idea of a protective tariff, while the idea of 
a revenue tariff is exactly the reverse. 

Another revenuereformer says that a tariff isa tax, and that we want 
to reduce the tariff in order to lessen the burdens of the people. If 
this man can read or if he has a memory, he ought to know that com- 
petition among the protected industries which have been built up in 
this country under a protective tariff has cheapened almost every article “ 
that is manufactured in this country, and what we use and wear was 
never cheaper in the world than it is now. And while this is true 
of what is manufactured in this country, agricultural products have 
been doubled in value by this diversity of employment and thecreating 
8 a home market where the farmer can sell his products almost at his 

oor. 

A third revenue reformer says that he wants free trade or a revenne 
tariff, so that we can open up trade with all the world. Thisisquitepoet- 
ical, but experience has taught us that this idea is a delusion. If there 
is a war, or a famine, or a drought in Denmark, and she wants wheat, or 
corn, or beef, she will buy it where she can buy the cheapest, whether 
in Germany, or Russia, or India, or in America, and the men who go 
out to buy will ask only the price; they will not ask whether these 
countries have a high tariff or a low tariff. The way to get the markets 
of the world is todo as England does, build ships and whiten every 
= ata 177 sails and send our seamen and sailors into every port in 
the wor 


IMr. CLEMENTS withholds his remarks for revision. See Appen- 


dix.] 


Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, in the eastern countries 
there is a class of professionals who are known as dervishes; they are 
sometimes called“ howling dervishes;“ their business is to mourn— 
not over their own calamities, but over those of other people. They 
mourn for the fun and money thereare in it; they mourn upon all pos- 
sible occasions, by the hour, day, or week, regardless of the feelings of 
the living or the repose of the dead. Iam reminded of them by the 
often intoned miserere heard here relative to mortgages. 

In this connection I want to call the attention of my friends from 
Missouri [Mr. BLAND and Mr. DOCKERY] to the “‘ fearful?’ condition 
of their own State, as they, as I recall, together with other gentlemen 
on that side, have taken occasion to speak of Michigan. But before 
doing so I wish to say to my friend from Alabama B who 
spoke in a somewhat mournful strain a few moments ago, that I have 
mi the least doubt that the census about to be taken will show that 
there are more mortgages in proportion to the number of in 
the State of Michigan than in Alabama. ee 

But I have no doubt that the same census will show that Michigan 
is twice as prosperous as the Stateof Alabama. In other words, mort- 
gages do not always indicate that poverty which has called forth such 
extensive mourning as we have heard on this floor during this debate. 

Now, as far as Missouri is concerned, I have examined partial returns 
from eighteen counties of that State made under the present census, 
and among others four counties in the district represented by my friend, 
Mr. BLAND, who is chief mourneron all oceasions here. 8 3 In 
the counties of Laclede, Wright, Osage, and Cole, from 1830 to 1889 
inclusive, 6,027 mortgages were recorded. Of this number 25 per cent. 
were discharged before 1884. ‘The returns so far do not show the num- 


ber d since. 
In 1889, in these four counties only one hundred and forty-seven 
more mortgages were recorded than in 1884, Thus we see t six 


awful years of poverty, distress and ruin, made so, as our friends 
would have us believe, by the Republican party and the tariff, induced 
the making of only one hundred and forty-seven mortgages in excess 
of 1884, or an average of thirty-nine to each county. 

My other friend from Missouri [Mr. DocKERY ] also, for whom I have 
the very greatest esteem, does not seem to know that he is living in a 
district that every day is growing,in wealth and adding to the repu- 
tation and glory of the great State of Missouri, 

I will direct your attention to two counties in his district, the coun- 
ties of Clinton and Clay. There were recorded from 1850 to 1889, in- 
clusive, in these two counties seven thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
three m The difference in the number recorded in the years 
1884 and 1889 in the two counties was three hundred and twenty-nine 
only, and the great county of Clay, which is to-day one of the most 
prosperous counties in Missouri, in part adjoining Kansas City, has had 
more mor recorded in 1889 than any other of the eighteen coun- 
ties to which I have referred, 

But, Mr. that does not show a condition of poverty there. 
The fact is it shows a condition of prosperity, because that county has 
been forging ahead of all the rest and the gentleman knowsit. Why, 
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then, all this mourning abont mortgages in a State which stands 
to-day pre-eminent among her sisters in all material wealth? And yet 
our friends have lamented so much over ‘‘farm mortgages ” that a 
stranger would be led to think her citizens are but hewers of wood 
and drawers of water,“ and that their captivity was as fearful and op- 
pressive as the captivity of the Jews. [Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. Tue time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman from 
Michigan to state the amount of the mortgage indebtedness in Clay 
and Clinton Counties. À 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. In dollars and cents? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Les, sir. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Ihave not the amount and I am not able 
to state it. Iam simply stating that—and I repeat what I said—in 
1889 there were only about three hundred and twenty-nine more mort- 
gages put upon record than in 1884. So that the people were not mort- 
gaging themselves very heavily, as we have been led to believe. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The statement of the gentleman, showing simply 
the number of mortgages, without the aggregate amount of such in- 
debtedness, is meaningless and indicates nothing either one way or the 
other. I have not said that my people were not prospering to a lim- 
ited extent. [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] Oh, 

u may laugh, gentlemen, but your laughter will turn to mourning 
Ja the ensuing November. [Applause on the Democratie side.] 

And I want to say here and now—— 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I have figures from the other Congres- 
sional districts which I will give in the morning. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, have I the time or the gentleman 
from Michigan? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The gentleman from Missouri may have a mort- 
gage on the time. 

Mr. DOCKERY. But the Republican party seems determined to 
foreclose it. [Laughter.] Lonly desire to occupy a few moments if I 
can do so without interruption. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri will proceed with- 
out interruption. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I desire to make a brief statement as to the in- 
debtedness of Clinton County. In the tariff-reform campaign of last 
year I made the assertion that notwithstanding the wealth of her 
agricultural resources the farming wealth of the county had declined 
until its decadence was manifest in an appalling aggregate of farm 
mortgages amonnting to $600,000. That statement was controverted 
by one of the most prominent Republicans in the county, who made 
an investigation of the records, and as a result conceded that the county 
of Clinton, which is one of the fairest counties in Missouri, was bur- 
dened with $640,000 ot mortgage indebtedness upon her farms. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. You refer to farm mortgages? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ROWELL, How much mouey did they have on deposit in 

bank? Enough to pay for that? : 

Mr. DOCKERY. I do not know what the deposits were, but I am 
quite sure that the mortgaged farmers had no surplus to their credit, for 
if they had they would not have mortgaged their farms, [Laughter 
and applause on Democratic side.] 

Mr. HOPKINS, Let me ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. DOCKERY. No; I must decline to yield, as I have but a mo- 
ment of time remaining. 

Mr. HOPKINS. As regards foreclosures, can the gentleman give 
any information? 


States and Territories, 


Mr. DOCKERY. I can not yield to the gentleman now. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I venture the statement that the foreclosures do 
not amount to 2 cent. of the mo 

Mr. DOCKERY,. Mr. Chairman, if I can get the floor from the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, I want to say that the ten counties I represent— 

The CHAIRMAN. In debate like this, to interrupt a gentleman 
who has only five minutes is simply to destroy the force of his speech. 
Everybody has a chance to reply in their own time, and if they will do 
80 wewill get along much better. The Chair thinks the proprieties of 
the occasion have not been observed. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Iwasabouttosay, Mr. Chairman, that theassessed 
value of the ten counties that I represent amounted in 1888 to over 
$46,000,000. There is not a more productive body of agricultural land 
in any Congressional district in this country, but, notwi ing the 
exceeding fertility of our soil, notwithstanding the industry of my 
people, notwithstanding that in business sagacity we are the peers of the 
foremost, farm mortgages have piled up not only in the county of Clinton, 
to which the gentleman from Michigan referred, butalso in Clay and in 
the other counties of the district. I am not able to correctly estimate 
their aggregate. Congress passed a bill recently which calls for infor- 
mation of this character, and when we get it the country will know the 
amount of the indebtedness of its farmers. The census returns will 
put the question without the pale of controversy and startle the coun- 
try with its enormous tes, 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Will the gentleman allow me as ask him a ques- 
tion? 4 

Mr. DOCKERY. Yes, sir. > 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Can you give us what the increase in wealth has 
been in those ten years ? 

Mr. DOCKERY, I have not that information. I have stated the 
assessed valuation for 1888; but, guided by the general results of the 
census of 1880, I should estimate that the wealth of the ten counties 
has not increased. The census shows that in 1860 the farmers owned 
in round numbers one-half of the wealth of the United States, while 
in the succeeding decades that wealth decreased until in 1880 it only 
amounted to about one-fourth of the aggregate wealth of all the peo- 

le— 
f Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. In 1860 the wealth was largely composed 
of slaves. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Iamconfident, Mr. Chairman, that the census to be 
taken in June next will show that the farmers, although constituting 
one-half of the people of the United States, own Jess than one-fifth of 
its wealth. I trust that my friend from Michigan when he renews his 
investigation at the Census Office will segregate the mortgaged farms 
from those unencumbered and then give us the aggregate of this in- 
debtedness. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I would, but they had not it. 

Mr. CONGER. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OurHWAITE] to the figures that I am going 
to read. 

The gentleman from Ohio has pretended to read some statistics show- 
ing the great increase in the deposits in the savings-banks in the man- 
ufacturing States and the decrease in the deposits in the Western States. 
beset want to read to him some figures from the Statistical Abstract 

or 1889. 

Mr.OUTHWAITE. What page? 

Mr. CONGER, From pages 36 and 37. 

Mr.OUTHWAITE. It was 37 I read from. Now go on. 

Mr. CONGER. I want to show what the gentleman did not read. 


1888-80. 
Amount of | Ave Number of | Amount of | Average to 
deposits, depositors, | deposits, depositor. 
124,562 | $40,969,663 $328. 91 
382. 94 145,021 | 57,300,590 395.12 
289. 67 61,759 | 17,801,327 288. 24 
321.40 983,202 | 815, 135, 070 320.57 
447.18 123,102 57.009. 884 408.71 
365.04 287.776 | 105,850,078 367. 82 
381.55 | 1,362,852 | 523, 677.515 281.25 
239.04 114,627 | 30, 698, 529 267.79 
251.50 743,600 13,128,058 300, 56 


* Partially estimated, 


\ 


[Applause on the Republican side, ] 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I admit that there was an increase in all of 
these six Eastern States. 

Mr. CONGER. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to read in this eonnec- 
tion the following: 


An intelligent and substantial farmer residing near Grinnell gives the fol- 
lowing chapter of | Reber experience as a fitting reply to that sort of free- 
trade -trap. He says: “The im i that the er does not know 
enough to vote intelligently is an insultto every honest tiller of the soil, 


“Twelve years ago this ng I landed in Brooklyn from Ireland. 1 
...... 8 
country. Free trade ruined us. The poor tenants of the richest island in the 
world as regards soil contribute their products to help sustain the English lords, 
who in turn supply the people with English goods at exorbitant prices. They 
would like awful well to make this country strictly an agricultural one, and 
they would manufacture all the goods we need over here. Gladstone practi- 
cally said as much in his controversy with Blaine. 


“When I landed in Brooklyn, Iowa, I bad just 50 cents in money. Ihad no 
trouble in getting work among the farmers at good w: I more clear 
money the first year I was here than I ever had before. working fouryears 


~J 


Want to call attention to the 
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for different farmers I went into business for myself. I rented a small farm and 
worked it for all it was worth. To-day I own 160 acres of as fine land as there 
in Scott Township, and it is all id for, too. My own expels ie alee the? 
scores of others on the No other coun’ the world would 
ive us such a chance as this one. I know corn is low in but it fattens hogs 
S A 3 Tor a good. prin, argk wees 
for an e e of everything else that is good. Isolda horse 
the other day for $140 an invested the money in yearling calves, for which [had 
. 3 
I don’t want any free trade in mine, not even a tariff for revenue. If I had 
my way about it I would increase the tariff on everything that can be produced 
a this country and admit free the articles than we can not raiseor manufacture 
re. 


[Applause on the Republican side.] 
These, Mr. i are the men for whom the sympathies of the 


. gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] and others upon that side of 


the House are so keenly aroused, the men who are supposed to be stag- 
gering under these great loads of mortgages about which our friends on 
the other side prate so much. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Chairman, I wish the gentleman would 
give me an opportunity to put into the RECORD two items from the 
same page showing the falling off in Iowa and in Michigan, 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I rise for the purpose of saying to 
the committee that I understand from the gentleman in of this 
bill [Mr. MCKINLEY] that he has, from the Committee on Ways and 
Means, two or three additional amendments which he desires to move, 
to appeal to the committee that he may now be permitted to move them, 
and to appeal to him to move them and dispose of them, so that the 
balance of this day and to-morrow, Monday, and Tuesday next may 
be given to members of the committee who in good faith desire to sub- 
mit amendments to important schedules, to have them considered and 
voted upon. I do this with all respect, recognizing the fact that all of 
us here are desirous at proper times of expressing what we think about 
mo and about prosperity or poverty, and comparing notes back 
and forth. There is time enough for that; but this time, it seems to 
me, ought to be given to those of us who desire to offer in good faith 
substantial amendments to the schedule. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know if this side of 
the House is to be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman from 
Missouri only about six times this afternoon. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. BLAND. Ido not care whether I am recognized or not; but 
other gentlemen have appealed in vain for recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman ought not to make such a sug- 
gestion under the circumstances. 

X Mr. BLAND. I do insist that this side of the House ought to be 
eard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The RECORD will show that that side of the House 
has been several times oftener to-day than the Republican 
side. The gentleman from Missouri is out of order. 

Mr. McKINLEY. IL ask the attention of the committee for a mo- 
ment. I would like very much to proceed with and conclude the 
committee amendments to-night, and if the gentleman [Mr. BLAND] 
could as well speak later I would be much obliged to him, 

Mr. BLAND. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY ] is now 
appealing to this committee for time, when he has cut off all the time. 
Now, instead of giving this side of the House the time which they desire 


and to which they are entitled, he wants to take it all up for his own 


amendments. 

Mr. McKINLEY. On the contrary, if the gentleman had listened 
to me, I was going to say that I had not participated much in this de- 
bate because I did not desire to occupy time, nor have I done what 
the gentleman upon the other side calls ‘‘stifling’’ discussion, although 
much of the discussion that has taken place here has not been upon 
the raphs under consideration. 

Mn B AND. We have some right to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to be distinctly understood 
that no gentleman upon the floor can fairly intimate that that side of 
the House has not been duly recognized. The RECORD will show that, 
apart from the recoguition of the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means for the purpose of moving his amendments, the Chair has 
recognized gentlemen upon that side of the House largely in excess of 
of those on the Republican side. 

Mr. BLAND. I do not impute any partiality to the Chair, but two 
gentlemen spoke on the other side, while no one on this side could be 
recognized, and I particularly wanted to answer some remarks that 
had been made by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Chairman, I can not be quite so courteous 
to the Chair as the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], because I 
do impute partiality tothe Chair. The Chair has recognized the Demo- 
at. side oftener than he has recognized the Republican side. [Laugh- 
ter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has been so told several times to-day. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Let us have a vote on this amendment. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, I dislike very much to seem to 
delay voting, but I have some facts which I think it is important the 
committee should have in es before the vote is taken. I 

ts which are to follow from the amend- 


ments proposed by the chairman. The existing law provides that the 
rate of duty upon the woolen goods embraced in this section thal be 
as follows: N 

On one class, 35 cents a pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem; on another, 88 
cents a pound and 40 per cent. ad valorem. : 

On worsted: One class, 10 cents a pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem; on an- 
other, 12 cents a pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem; another, 18 cents a poun 
and 35 per cent.; on another, 24 cents a pound and 35 per cent.; another 19 
sae a pound and 40 per cent.; and on another, 40 centsa pound and 35 
cent. 

This bill proposes a duty on woolens; one class, 22 cents a pound and 
40 per cent. ad valorem; another, 38} cents a pound and 40 per cent, 
ad valorem; and on the third it places 44 cents a pound and 50 per 
cent, ad valorem. The increases made by the bill over law 
carry worsteds from about 70 per cent. average duty to 1304 duty où 
one class and to 147 on another. This was bad enough. But noy 
the chairman proposes still further increases in these rates. Whil 
the debate was running I made the calculations and find that the 
increase proposed by the chairman increases the duty on worsteds to 
1293 per cent. on one class, 185 on another, and 199} on the third. 
This is an enormous increase, and I therefore have taken the time of 
the committee to present it. Is Congress mad on the subject of in- 
creasing taxes? 

Remember, if this bill becomes a law, when you go to the custom- 
house to. pay the duty on the goods of which your clothing is made you 
must take $100 to pay for the goods and from $130 to $199 more to pay 
for the duty; or if the goods are not imported you put it in the power 
of the manufacturers to add an amount equivalent to the duty to the 
cost of the goods, in which case nothing goes to the Treasury, though 
the consumer has to pay the excessive prices. 

[Here the hammer fell. j 

Mr. McKINLEY. I now ask for a vote on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN (having put the question on the amendment of Mr, 
McKINLEY). The ayes appear to have it. ; 

Mr. MCMILLIN and Mr. SPRINGER called for a division. 

The question being again taken, there were—ayes 107, noes 68. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I call for tellers, 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. MCKINLEY and Mr. McMILLIN were 
appointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 112, 
noes 72. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I move to amend ph 398 by inserting after 
the word description.“ in line 11, the words and Oriental, Berlin, 
and other similar rugs.’’ 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky, I ask that the paragraph be 
read as it will stand if amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


or 3 and Oriental, Berlin, and other similar rugs, 60 cents per square 
yard, an 

Mr. BLAND. I desire to be heard for a moment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. MANSUR]. 

Mr. BLAND. All right, so that Missouri gets in. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANSUR. Mr. Chairman, I propose to do justice to the State 
of Iowa. In 1880 Iowa, with 82,000 Republican majority, was the 
banner Republican State of the Union, In the course of nine years a 
wonderful change has come over the people of that State. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Will the gentleman permit me 

Mr. MANSUR. No, sir; Iam replying to you. Last winter Iowa 
elected a Democratic governor for the first time in thirty years. More 
than that, she is misrepresented here to-day on this floor 

Mr. Kerr, of Iowa and Mr. STRUBLE rose and endeavored to make 
themselves heard. 

Mr. MANSUR. I do not yield for anyinterruption. She is mis- 
represented in this: Not that her ten Republican Representatives on 
this floor are not elegant gentlemen; that I concede; not that they are 
not accomplished politicians; that I concede; buf although in 1888 Iowa 
elected ten Republican Representatives and sent them here, yet by the 
vote of last winter she has repudiated six of them; six of those dis- 
tricts went Democratic—the First, the Second, the Third, the Fifth, 
the Ninth, and the Eleventh, while the Fourth came within less than 
60 votes of going Democratic and the Sixth within less than 150 of going 
the same way. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me a question? ; 

Mr. MANSUR. Pardon me; I want to be kind, but I have no tim 
to yield. 

Here, then, is a repudiation of the Republican policy formerly in- 
dorsed by the State of Iowa. Recently I have been out West three 
weeks. Isawthere many men who had traversed that State from end 
toend. I will not tell you what ‘‘drummers’’ told me; but I will 
tell you the message which James Weaver sent by me to our chief. 
He said to me, When you go back tell him and your Democratic com- 
rades that for ninety days I have been speaking in Kansas and Iowa 
upon economic questions.“ x 


1890. 


For the first time in my life I find Republican farmers who are will- 
ing to concede that a tariff is a tax; never before would they do it. 

therto they have believed this mysterious doctrine, that under the 
protective tariff while you impose a tax with the one hand you furnish 
with the other a home market, affording thus the means to pay the 
tax, so that it is not felt. But tell Mr. MILLS and his compeers that 
out of ten Republicans in the Fifty-first Congress from the State of Iowa, 
there will be but three in the Fifty-second Congress. 

Mr. DoLLIVER rose, 

Mr. MANSUR. I do not yield for interruption. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, permit me to say a word or two 
in response to the remarks of the gentleman from Missouri. The gen- 
tleman from Missouri says that the State of Iowa went for Garfield 
82,000 majority. In that he is mistaken, It was a plurality in a vote 
wherein General Weaver had 30,000, if my recollection serves me right. 
Since that time we have contributed Republican majorities to every 
Northwestern Territory from Sioux Falls to Puget Sound. Yet the 
State of Iowa, on the plain issue presented by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BLAND], who was up there telling us what we ought todo, 
gave Harrison on this identical question 30,000 majority; and if the 

ntleman from Missouri [ Mr. MANSUR] thinks that the tariff had any- 

g to do with the State election of last year in Iowa, it shows that 
he does not know the difference between the tariff and a corkscrew. 
[Laughter. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. GROSVENOR reported that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, having had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 9416, had come to no resolution thereon, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr, KENNEDY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the following 
titles; when the Speaker signed the same; 

A bill E 1221) granting pension to Helen Plunkett; 

A bill (H. R. 380) to amend an act entitled An act to authorize the 
Cairo and Tennessee River Railroad Company to construct bridges 
across the Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers,“ approved January 8, 


1889; 

A bill (H. R. 753) authorizing and directing the sale of certain prop- 
erty belonging to the United States, situate in Pittsburgh, Pa.; 

A bill (H. R. 5729) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Oconee River, in the State of Georgia; and 

A bill (H. R. 7993) to amend section 4 of An act to authorize the 
county of Laurens, in the State of Georgia, to construct a bridge across 
the Oconee River at or near Dublin, in said county and State, ap- 
proved June 18, 1888. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


The SPEAKER. Before announcing the recess the Chair desires to 
state that the gentleman from Kansas, Mr. PERKINS, will preside as 
Speaker pro tempore at the evening session. 

The hour of 5 o’clock having arrived, the Chair, under the rule, de- 
clares the House in recess until 8 o’clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House, at 8 o’clock p. m., was 
called to order by Mr. PERKINS, 

Mr. MORRILL. I move that the House now resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole for the consideration of bills on the Private 
Calendar under the rule for Friday evening sessions. 

The motion was d to. 

The House accordingly resol ved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan, in the chair. 


AMANDA F. FRENCH. 


The first business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7395) for the relief of Amanda F. French, widow of Orrin W. French. 
The bill is as follows: 


Be it enactéd, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to place upon the pension-roll the name of Amanda E. French, 
widow of Orrin W. French, late of Company I, Ninety-third Regiment New York 
Infantry Volunteers, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month from the 
1st day of December, 1887, the date of said soldier's death. 


The report (by Mr. SAWYER) is as follows: 


Dr. B. F. Ketchum, a nyaian. practicing a 
own the so. 


ness, he had paralysis.” } 


king him to 
ly and clearly ection 
en for which the soldier was pensi and the fatal paral, ” ho 


* My reasoning in French's morte and is that the chronic diarrhea un 
mined his system. poe pe Drie ty of both his general and nervous syste! 
disintegrated his blood so that there was a mdérance or an excessive amoun 
=A 3 and, for a time before his death, there was a slight effusion in 


In other words, the chronic diarrhea was the indirect tause. 

Dr. L. D. Mo Wayne, rk e residing in Washington County, New York, 
fies that he knew the so. during the last six years of his life; that he 
upon him during his last illness and prescribed for him; that at the time of 
last illness he had been stricken with paralysis caused by chronic diarrhea, wii 
which he had been suffering, producing general debility and weakness. 

Dr. L. A. Clark, of the same place, testifies only that he died from apoplexy, 

The above is all the evidence given before the Pension Office u the question 
of the cause of soldier’sdeath. The Pension Office decided that there was not suf- 
ficient evidence to connect the paralysis with the chronic diarrhea, mr yone ooer 
mittee think that the opinion of the two physicians who had known the soldier 
for years, treating him on different occasions and attending him in his last sick- 
ness, is entitled to full credit; and believing this to be a just claim would recom- 
m that the bill do with an amendment striking ont all after the word 
pension in the seventh line, and insert in the — thereof the words “ subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws.” 


The amendment recommended by the committee was adopted. 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


JAMES T. HUGHES. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1268) 
to perfect the military record of James T. Hughes. 
he bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the bid ara of giving a pensionable status to Eliza- 
beth Hughes, mother of James T. Hughes, and for no other purpose, the 222 
General of the United States Arm and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to amend his record by oe ercon the name of James T. 5 
enlisted man in Company I, F. 7171... nang Cn dagaae w his 
muater into the military service on the 16th day of November, 


The report (by Mr. WISE) is as follows: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 1268) 

to perfect the military record of James T. Hughes, report as follows: 
he name of James T. Hughes does not appear upon the rolls of Company I, 

Fifth Tennessee Mounted Infantry ; but the neighbors and comrades and the offi- 
cer who enlisted said Hughes make the following statements under oath: 

James W. Parris and Peter Parris testify that they were members of Com 
I, Fifth Tennessee Mounted Infantry Volunteers; knew James T. Hughes; 
he was a private in same company and regiment; that he was killed w amem- 
ber of said co: pany and regiment, in the line of duty, in an engagement between 
Ducktown and . 


enn. 

The former, Peter P. „ was box, and testifies that he was inti- 
mately acquainted with said James T. Hug 1 been raised and brought 
up in the same neighborhood, and that the said Hughes and he were 
the same caneta 


the said affiant, was 
aving received five 

— the United 
present time drawing a pension of $8a arsena} 


lace, the said James T. Hughes shot and killed with some four other e 
fh Fifth Tennessee Mounted Infantry, and that the said soldier, 
Wia, Lillard, of Grayson, Van Alstyne County; Texas, testifies that h 

, of Grayson, Van oun e; es owas 
Aan — ted Infantry 


w 
. Hughes, in addition to o 2 
were misplaced or lost on the day that the afflant was severely wounded; and the 
day and time that the said James T. Hughes was shot and killed in an en; 
ment in Polk County, Tenn on or about November 21, and that 
were four other soldiers of the said Company I, Fifth Tennessee unted Infan- 
try, killed besides said i coe and one wounded, Peter Parris, who is now draw- 
ing a pension on account of said wound; and that said Hughes was killed while in 
the line of duty and 1 orders. 
The committee is of the opinion that, for the peo of giving the mother of 
said Hughes a onable status in the Pension Bureau, and for no other pur- 
pose, said Hughes should be considered as duly in the service of the United States 
at the date of his death, November 16, 1864, and recommend that the bill do pass, 
The report of the Adjutant-General is appended as a part of this report. 


War DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S maski 
Washington, March 7, 5 
Sin: I have the honor to return House bill 3473, Fiftieth Congress, first 
authorizing an amendment of the official records by placing thereon the name 
James T. Hughes as an enlisted man of Company I, Fifth ennessee Mounted In- 
fantry, and showing his muster into the sant service on November 16, 1864, 
transmitted by the chairman of the House Co ttee on Military Affairs, and to 
report that frequent and exhaustive searches have demonstrated the utter lack of 
any record of the e t, muster in, or service of a person named James T. 
8 in the company and regiment named. ‘ 
he following is a . —— of the testimony which was referred to this office 
June 23, 1886, by the Commissioner of Pensions and returned to him October 26, 
1886, with the information that it was not sufficient to set aside the ruling of the 
Secretary of War, that aman can not be recognized as being in the service of the 
United States except the name is borne upon some of the Department 
made by an officer in service authorized to make it,” namely : 
“wW Lillard awears that he was a lieutenant in Company 


see Mounted Infantry, and that the said James T. Hughes was a private in said 
companyand well toaffiant, he having recruited and enlisted him (Hughes) 
in Fannin County, on orabout November 12, 1864, and that the enlistment 


papers containing the name of thesaid Hughes, in addition to others enlisted, were 


or lost on the day afflant was severely wounded, and the day and time 
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May 16, 


said Hughes was shot and killed by rebel 80 in Polk County, Tennessee, 
seater e e Ae rept get, ent at Cle Bradley 
County, Teunessee, on or about November 21, 1864." 

“Peter Parris and James W. Parris swear that they were members of Company 


I, Fifth Tennessee Mounted Infantry, and comrades of said Hughes.“ They cor. 
roborate substantially Lieutenant N — Pe and death of 
soldier. 


T sir, very respectfully, your obedient servani 
e eee „ 5. e. KELTON, 


Assistant Adjutant: G 
The SECRETARY OF WAR. 
The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


WILLIAM GIBBON, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4041) 
to remove the charge of desertion against William Gibbon. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it 3 That the Adjutant. General of the Army is hereby instructed 
and empow to remove the charge of desertion against William Gibbon, late a 
8 in Captain Robertson's Company K, Thirty-second Regiment New York 

olunteers. 

The report (by Mr. Wisk) is as follows: 

The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4041) 
to remove the charge of desertion agamst W Gibbon, report as follows: 

That the records of the War Department show that William Gibbon was on- 
rolled as a soldier June 15, 1861, to serve two years, and that he deserted April 28, 
1863. He returned, however, and was mustered out with his company at New 
York, on June 9, 1863. The date and place of rejoining the regiment are not as- 
certainable from the official records on file, nor does it or that the soldier 

. He makes the statement that he was ore led by sickness to fall 
out of ranks while his regiment was on the march, and that bis first sergeant re- 
mained with him until the arrived. That officer had no medicines and 
was unable to do anything for him. The surgeon advised him to try to follow 
until the next cep should be reached. Being unable to endure a long march he 
returned, when able to walk, to the old camp, where he remained and was re- 
joined by his regiment four days thereafter. This explanation is entirely con- 
sistent with the statements contained in the official records, 


con He had to serve lesa 
than two months from the date of the 


desertion to complete the term of 
two years, for which he had enlisted, it is certain that his absence did not 
ue for a long period of time. 


preferred against him after his return, it is to bo od 
that his officers did not consider that he had been TUNS of any offense 8 
of punishment, if of any. 
he committee recommends the passage of tho bill. 
‘The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass, 


SARAH ANN NOE. 


The next business upon the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8431) nting a pension to Sarah Ann Noe. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Sarah Ann Noe, widow of Charles L. 
Cutts, late private in Company A, Tenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteers. 

The report (by Mr. CRAIG) is as follows: 

Tue Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 8431 

ting a pension to Sarah Ann Noe, have had the eee eee eee 

g leave to submit the hardy gesagt 

A similar bill was introduced in the Fiftieth Congress and referred to the Com- 


mittee on Invalid Pensions, which, after due reported the same 
OSPE SATE Ae B ORT, SE EN ens te AIA NY ae ae RO Sa 
ercof. 


HOUSE REPORT. 

The beneficiary named in the bill was the widow of Charles L. Cutts, who en- 
Ist ed tember 21, 8 oa. A, Tenth Regiment Connecticut Volun- 
teers, died at Seabrook Landin; C., October 27, 1853. She received a pen- 
sion until her remarriage with Noe, 
minor of the soldier was placed on the 
March 16, 1877, when she 
and has no means of su 
jury in right arm, is dent 
in sim cases taken favo action 


pass. 
The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the rec- 
ommendation that it do pass. 


CHARLES H. MOORE. 4 


The next business on the Private Calendar was tho bill (H. R. 2756) 
granting an increase of pension to Charles H. Moore. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That Charles H. Moort, late private Company H, Eleventh 
Connecticut Volunteers, be, and he is hereby, uted and allowed, mand after 
the of this act, a pension at the rate of $25 a month; and the Secretary of 
the be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to ae the name of 
said 9 80 H. Moore on the pension - roll at said rate, in Neu of the pension now 
paid him. 

Mr. KILGORE. Let the report be read. 

The report (by Mr. Cal) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2756) 
granting a pension to Charles H. Moore, submit the following report : 

The ant is now drawing a pension of $13 a month for gunshot wound of 
right hip and of mouth. He alleges that the wound in his mouth so affects his 
head that he is constantly subject to vertigo, and that during one of these d 
spells he fell into some machinery and thereb: enced — hand go that its use 

im and asks his pension to $25 a month. 


in the mouth left a scar, carried away a part of the 30 
i ene eee fakar rrago roet: var ao tak his i 


l 


gregating fourteen-eighteenths 
of ir gre grade. Of course no account was taken of the injury to pa easaig 
hand, which is asserted to be the result of vertigo incident to the wound in mouth, 
because there is no provision for such secondary results in the jon law. 

The record shows that the soldier was in hospital on account of his wounds a 
year and a half al ther, and that he 1 from paralysis induced 
thereby. His neigh and physicians that have attended him, testify that he 
has been unable to do more than a half or third of a day’s work since he left the 
service, and now the disability of his hand makes him still more dependent. 

He is fally shown to be a worthy object of relief, and your committee recom- 
mend the passage of the bill. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House withthe recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


ADALINE WHELAN. 


tto the 8 aud 
to increase Hie ponsa of Adaline Whelan, widow of William W 
geon-General of the Navy of the United States, to $50 per month. 

Mr. KILGORE, The report may explain what I want to hear 
abont this bill. I ask for its reading. 

The report (by Mr. Crara) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 7999) 


8 increased pension to Adaline Whelan, submit the follo report: 
That Adaline Whelan is the widow of William Whelan, late S eneral of 
the Navy of the United States, who died June 11, 1865, of ane and debility 


originating in the line of duty, brought on by overwork and too great confine- 
ment and attention to the arduous duties of his office.” 

Your committee quote from P. J. Hornitz, surgeon in charge at his death: 

" During the war his labors were incessant, as I, who was associated with him 
as assistant, can testify. His health and strength began perceptibly to fail about 
a year before termination of his life, and to my repeated and urgent solicitations 


that,he should leave the cares of office and take a reasonable time to reeruit his 


otis oy ies, he only replied that he did not think the condition of public affairs 


Lag his pae 

Your committee have before them the testimony of H. Bridge, Paymaster-Gen- 
eral (retired) U. S. Army; Hon. Hannibal Hamlin, General W. T. herman, and 
others as to e fidelity, and marked ability with which he performed his 
duties. Secretaries Dobbin, Toucey, and Welles n testified to his devo- 
tion to duty and conspicuous services when the civil war brought on such in- 
creased labor and responsibility. His successful conduct of the Medical Bureau 
during that trying period gave entire satisfaction to the Department, to Congress, 
and whole naval service. 

Your committee, learning the circumstances of his widow, deem it but just to 
recommend the of this bill, in accordance with precedent already estab- 
lished in such y meritorious cases. 

Mr. KILGORE. I would like to inquire of some tleman on the 
committee, or somebody in charge of this bill, if that is the usual 
amount given in such cases, $50, and why it is that this is not given 
under the general law, if there is a right to the pension. 

Mr. MORRILL, This is the case of the widow of a Surgeon-Gen- 


eral. 
Mr. KILGORE. And that is not the usual amount given officers 
of that rank? 
Mr. MORRILL, No, sir, 
The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the rec- 
ommendation that it do pass. 
ANN RUFFNER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3458) 
granting a pension to Ann Ruffner> 
The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place upon the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the sion laws, the name of Ann Ruffner, mother of John Ruffner, 
late of Company K, First Regiment of Missouri Cavalry Volunteers. 


7705 CHAIRMAN. Inthe absence of objection, the bill will be laid 
aside, e 
Mr. KILGORE. I believe the report has not been read in that 


case. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that all reports will be 
printed in the RECORD that are not read. 

Mr. KILGORE, Well, I do not exactly see how the half dozen 
persons present can determine anything of the merits of a bill unless 
the report is read. Last night one hundred and twenty or one hun- 
dred and thirty, I do not know what number, were passed through, 
and I suppose they did not read a bill or a report. 

Mr. T. ROEY. Oh, yes; the bills were all read. 

Mr. MORRILL. And a number of the reports. 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, of course, they read the bills. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is happy to state that everybody 
was satisfied with the proceedings. 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, they are easily satisfied. Every man had 
a scheme of his own and got his scheme through. I haven’t any of 
my own. I was not here last night; the circus was here. [Laugh- 
ter.] And it is taking rather an undue advantage of a good man 
who could not get here, — paint z 

I would like to have the report , anyhow. 

The report (by Mr. CRAIG) was read, as follows: 

The sg mere on Javad 9 whom v precy the bill gran 
pension Rufthe: A ve examin: 16 Samo : 

Claimant in this asi is, dependant mother of John Ruffner, who enlisted in 


— 


1890. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. 


B, Thirteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer 8 September 2, 
1861, Toot and. served till June 26, ae when be gv Aromas in the Arkansas River. 
Tho claim was rejected Apri 1 20, 1883, on th F 
Š 88 pas pre not in theline 51 i duty, when 5 can — his death by 
James Marr, captain of the soldier's com states that he 
dier a furlough for the purpose of visiting: bis 1 4 at Pine 
that when on his wa down the Arkansas River he fell ov: 
and was drowned "that the said 8 was re a by a captain and quar- 


=a testimony of Caroline Parker, W. H. Slick, and cag MeDonald shows that 
Mimant was 8 upon the late soldier during his lifetime, and that he did 
contribute to her sup 
Tho facts warrant 8 seen and your committee therefore recommend 
the 88 of the bill, amended b adding, at the last word, and Company B. 
Thirteenth Wisconsin Infantry Volunteers.” 


The amendment recommended by the committee was adopted. 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the 8 with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


SARAH L. PATTERSON AND JANE W. PATTERSON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3958) 
granting a pension to Sarah L. Patterson and Jane W. Patterson. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


1 ete., That the Secre of the Interior be, and he hereby is, di- 


to place en en the 3 gs ect to the provisions and limitations of the 
ete lawa, the names of Sarah L. Patterson eal dana W. Patterson, sisters of 
Geor 25 Patterson, d ats first lieutenant of Company E, One bundred 


eceased, 
fith Regiment Pennsylvania Infantry, at the rate of each per month. 


Pu KILGORE. I do not understand how many parties were 
named in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, Two parties. 

Mr. KILGORE. Were two parties dependent on the services of 
this one soldier ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is so informed. 

Mr. KILGORE. Then let the report be read. 

The report (by Mr. CratG) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred tho bill (H. R. 3958) 

ting a pension to Sarah L. Patterson aud Jane W. Patterson, submit the fol- 

w. 

The bewoticiaries are maiden sisters of sigan ef C. Patterson, Company E, 
hundred and fifth Pennsylvania Volunteers, who enlisted September 4, 1 pen 


moted for bravery to first lieutenant, was wounded June 16, 1864, through the 
Rand and in the abdomen, for W he received a pension. He lingered, suffer- 


ing constantly in 9 un when a post mortem revealed for the 
bg a redid the true on of the ball, that it entered the abdomen and lodged near 
the kidne 


The 98 shows that severe pains from his wound gradually and slowly par- 
alyzed his limbs, and for the last fifteen years he was almost helpless ; and for 
five years he had to be carried around in a chair. These two sisters had lived 
with him, and were dependent upon bim when stricken down. When brought 
home they faithfully nursed him until his death. The three were meagerly sup- 
porten — his — There is no one now drawing any pension on account of 


Your committee recommend the passage of the bill, with amendment striking 
out the word twelve“ in last line and inserting the wads “eight and one-half.” 


The amendment recommended by the committee was 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the Honna 
with the recommendation that it do pass. 


MRS. LILLIS OTIS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 7840) 
granting a pension to Mrs. Lillis Otis. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto. C hoe he hereby is, au- 
er and directed to place the name of Mrs. Lillis Otis on the pension - xoll, 
ject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws of the d ‘States 
2 ween of Uriah Otis, deceased, a soldier of Company in the war of 
1861 to 1 


Mr. 1 Let the report be read. 
The report (by Mr. CRAIG) was read, as follows: 


The Committoe on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 7840) 

granting a erg to Lillis Otis, submit the following report 
is the widow of Uriah H. Otis, mb eae Cc, Twentieth Connect- 

icut 1 who enlisted August 12, 1862, and 8 June 13. 1865. 
He was loned for chroni: irig panlapi heart disease, and died Ma; 
19, 1887. Clear and abundant evidence establishes the fact that the soldier 
become very much reduced in flesh, very feeble, and weak from these d 
The cause of his death was given as pneumonia, and for this reason the widow's 
claim was ators in the Pension Office. The attending physician, Bennett S. 


Lewis, sa 

“He died ‘of pneumonia, after two preh sickness. He was very much emaci- 
ated, and had prann been sufferin m diseased condition before hisattack of 
acuto pneumonia; knew nothing of ‘his ‘condition up to three days of his death. 
In his opinion it was the enfeeb ition of deceased that caused his death by 
3 a slight exposure to e of temperature being the exciting cause 

his state of feeble resistance.’ 

Your committee believe this evidence justifies the conclusion that his death 
was due to the disease for which he had been pensioned, and recommend * 
sage of the bill, with amendment inserting 1054 Twentieth Connecticut Vo 
teers,” after the word “ company.’ 


The amendment recommended by the committee was a to. 
The bill as amended was laid Hina to be reported to the House 
with the recommendation that it do pass. 


GEORGE H. BROWN. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6798) 


to increase pension of George H. Brown, Company I, Sixth Vermont 
Volunteers. 

The bill was read, as follows: < 

Beit enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, oe 


thorized and directed to place on the pension-rolls, at the rate of $45 a mon 
name of George H. Brown, late of Conipany I, Sixth Vermont Volunteers, 


The report (by Mr. NUTE) was read, as follows: 
The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 8 was referred the bill sce R. — 
to increase — of George H. Brown, Company I, Sixth Vermont Volun 
submit the — | report: 
received a hot wound at the battle of the Wilderness, result- 
fracture of femur and shortening of the left leg, with anchylosia 
t and curvature of the He is now in receipt of pension at the 
5 DAT SAOI ETA PONE AA A PETIA arm pe ME NATER ah RA 
w for amputa: at or near 0 
25 — . 
0 


tion; muscles of the leg ee 
can re 5 walk with great culty, and m much estat The y and i night. Fre- 
The leg covered with 
d varicose vein. 


From the several medical ecundontionn:t0 ie evident that the pensioner's condi- 
tian ln wine wores this I bin lng, kad Docs ˙mim mane IDS hip jeead, fa 
which case he would be entitled to receive the amount now asked for under the 


law. 
In the opinion of r ee apm nted, and 
therefore return the bill wi with the recommendation that it do pass. yA 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


AUGUSTUS W. EATON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2297) 
granting a pension to Au s W. Eaton. 
The bill was read as follows: 


eee e Taage FFF i 


thorized and d 4 1 3 
limitations of —— pension the "ate o apr ye ot Orange Park, 
la., late a member of Goispany H, F ent of Maine Volunteers, 


The report (by Mr. NUTE) was as een 


granting a pension to Augustus W. Eaton, aroma the following report: 
The tote of the War De ent show Mr. Eaton, the — bano- 
under this bill Com a Fourth Maina Volunteers, from Oc- 


ing that while on the ap River in March, April, and May, . 1868, inaw 
debilitated condition from diarrhea, he contracted rheuma from which 

hel bas never recovered; that when taken sick he was on board of th 

Judge Torrence, of the Mississippi flotilla, and the of ee War De- 

75 8 as to detail to said steamer, which detail 
ary 
ges treatment while on board of said vessel on a of rheumatism, 
bat the —.— of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery of the mart Department 
relating to that vessel prior to November 14, 1862, are unfortunately not on file. 

In proof of his claim he filed with the Peasion Office the testimony: of six neigh- 
bors, and also that of a physician, showing that he was a sound healthy man at 
= prior to his enlistment. 

He also filed the testimony of two members of Massachusetts a i whom 
the recordsshow to have been detailed like Mr. Eaton to the gunboat service, show- 
ing that Mr. Eaton suffered from chronic diarrhea and rheumatism while on said 
detached service, and one of them states that he met Mr. Eaton in hospital at“ 
Mons City, III., in the fall of 1862, and that he was compelled to use a cane when 


He further filed the testimony of five neighbors, showing that on his return 
home from the Army Mr. Eaton suffered from rheumatism some time was 
compelled to use a cane in walking, which disability continued ever since, and two 
of these witnesses also testified that besides the rheumatism he also suffered from 
chronic diarrhea. Dr. Drinkwater also testified that he 3 treating Mr. 
Eaton on his return home for diarrhea aud rheumatism, which treatment contin- 
ued for some time, 

Mr. Eaton, however, stated to the Pension Bureau at one time that the 
chronie diarrhea ceased 
rhea four or five times a year, alternating with 
eree of the Pension Bureau decided that if his Sonat patio was log 3 — for diar- 
rhea — — entitled to a rating therefor up to date o June, er 

the rating on account of rheumatism found Lund bs the . 
for which that board allows a ral of $6 per month. 

The claim was rejected in the Pe Office 9 the ground 
that it does not appear from the papers that ae claimed on account of 
diarrhea, and the as based upon the ground 
that there is no record of same and no medical — of its pir —— in service 
or at discharge. 

Your committee believe that a Eaton has a meritorious case on account of 
rheumatism as well as diarrhea, al — 8 the latter e may be set aside on the 


eee eee F alleged before . 
of the opinion that relief should be given to him at the hands of Congress for the 
disability arising from rheumatism, and recommend that the bill do pass. 


Mr. KILGORE. Why is it this party did not receive a pension from 
the office? Can any 1 ere explain why he did not make 
a regular application? If he did not make an application at the Pen- 
sion Office and his case go through the re es vege course, even to ita re- 
4 it would scarcely come up to t lar rules so that we 
would give the Degen the right to ask a 3 at the hands of 
this House. 

Mr. NUTE. The 3 will find upon the second page of the 
rept the reason why the pension was not granted at t ension 

ce. 

The last two paragraphs of the re 

The bill was laid aside to be re 
mendation that it do pass. 


rt were 
So the Aase with, with the recom- 


May 16, 


WILLIAM QUIMBY, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1569) 
granting a pension to William Quimby. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


1 etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the 8 to the pension laws, the 
name of William Quimby, dependent father of John F. Quimby, late private in 
Company K, Tenth Regiment Maine Volunteers, 


The report (by Mr. NuTE) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 1569) 
granting a ion to William Quimby, submit the — report: 

William Quimby is the de ent father of John F. Quimby, whom the records 
of the War ent show to have enlisted in Company K, Tenth Maine Vol- 
unteers, on August 31, 1861, and to have been discharged May 7, 1863. These 
records also show that hea enlisted in 88 ee fa pen Maine Volun- 

> teers, January 1, 1864, and died March 19, 1867, at Marion, S. C., of gunshot wounds. 

From the records of the q udge-Advocate-General's Office it appears further that 
tho soldier was shot by one Dallas Brown (colored) on the night of March 9, 1866, 
without provocation, while with other soldiers in front of the house of one Porter 

Brown, where they asked for oysters. Said Dallas Brown was before a mil- 
itary commission at Marion, S. C., on March 18, 1866, on the 
the soldier with intent to kill and without provocation, and the following is a 


put on the cap, and went out on the seot gan just as I got up to the corner of 


court. 
The soldier died on the 19th of March, 1866, from the effects of an amputation 
of the thigh due to the wound inflicted by said Dallas Brown. 
as dependent father of the soldier on May 3, 


fering from 
pport. 
and the circum- 


ice, 
having been given by the soldier for the ryan by. Brown, and that Mr. 
Quimby’s case is one deserving of relief at the hands of Congress, and the pas- 
sage of the bill is recomm 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the rec- 
ommendation that it do pass. 


SAMUEL WILSON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H.R.1564) 
W pension to Samuel Wilson. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary 
ized and directed to place on the 8 cane ton; sub’ 
usion laws, the name of Samuel Wilson, late a p 
t Pennsylvania Volunteers. 


5 
The bill (by Mr. NurE) was read, as follows: 


‘The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 1564) 
granting a pension to Samuel Wilson, submit the n report: 

Mr. Samuel Wilson is shown by the records of the War Department to have en- 
listed in Company D, Ninety-first Pennsylvania Volunteers, on September 16, 
1861; to have Nese: — with his command to August 6, 1862; that he was 


of the Interior be, and hereby is, author- 
t to the provisions of the 
vate in Company D, Ninety- 


treated in regimental hospital at various times between May 13 and August 11 

1862, for intermittent Sever and debility; that he entered hospital at Alexandria, 
Va., Au 21 mic 5 af to Portsmouth Grove 
Hospi from said hospital December 8, 1 


tis. Wason at Va., guard-house, second division, and fell down 
stairs in Jaly 1862, from — tis he dates his complaint. Disabliity, one-half. 
Off duty since q 1862. 

He filed a claim e Pension Office October 20, 1879, based u two saber cuts 


the corporal; the other cut re- 


On March 21, pen e filed another claim on account of injury of left hip re- 
ceived while on d to look for contraband goods in the engine-house, corner 
Fairfax and Queen streets, Alexandria, Va., by falling down in the dark, and that 
this occurred some four weeks before bein, gent tothe Portsmouth Grove Hospital 
from the field — at 1 y fully corroborating the record which 
showed him transferred to Portsmouth Grove Hospital as early as September 1, 1862. 

The claim was y examined by the Pension Office in 1 Mr. Wilson 
having declared his inability to show incurrence of the hip injury in line of 

duty by any members of his company and being informed 3 Pension Office. 
oe the men, with the exception of two who were with on the detail, are 

end. 

The testimony of Mr. Wilson's wife, his daughter, and that of eleven neigh- 
bors and sopley was taken by a special examiner of the Pension Office show- 
ing that since the fall of 1864 (and the wife dates her testimony back to date of 
discharge) Mr. Wilson has been a sufferer from lameness and affection of left 
hip. — a greatly disabled thereby, and Mrs. Wilson also testified to the existence 

the two saber cuts. 

The evidence obtained also shows that about 1882 Mr. Wilson fractured a rib, 
but that same in nowise affected or aggravated the injury to the left hip. 

A medical examination of soldier found a cicatrix to the right of the medianline 


of the xi An to left unable to sustain weight of body on 
the left rir m Hagl pa papd interr tote 22 z 


The was rejected in the Pension Office on the ground of no record of the 
saber cuts or evidence incurrence in service, and that no account of in- 
ure to show line of duty and the alleged detail on 


endation 
claim for to hip, the disa from alleged outs being slighi 
The claimant te einen toe an object of . dires in the opinion of your 
committee entitled to the relief asked for. The is therefore returned with 
the recommendation that it do pass, 
The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


s CHARLOTTE SMALL, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R.2295) 
granting a pension to Charlotte Small. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Charlotte Small, of ham, Me., 
widow of Elijah A. Small, late of Company F, Seventh Regiment of Maine Vol- 
unteers. 


The report (by Mr. NuTE) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2295) 
granting a agape to Charlotte Small, submit the following 8 
Mrs. Small is the widow of Elijah A. Small, whom the of the War De- 


partment show to have enlisted in Company F, Seventh Maine Volunteers, De- 
cember 10, 1861, and to have been dischar, ‘ed from general hospital at Alexan- 
d Va, May 30, 1862, by reason of 7 rheumatism affecting the muscles 
of the back and leg, which, according to the certificate of disability, should have 
existed prior to pas (Ripa 

The records of the War Department show soldier present for duty from en- 
. to March 14, 1862, when he was admitted to hospita? on account of rheu- 
matism. 

He died November 16, 1868, at his brother's house in the State of Michigan, away 
from his family, who resided at Pittsfield, Me.; and Mrs. Small alleged in her a 
pieta for pension, filed in the Pension Office eighteen years ago, that the sol- 

er's death was due to disease contracted in the service of the United States, he 

ted, three months after his enlistment, a severe cold, diarrhea, chills 


msion she filed the testimony of two of soldier's 
neighbors, who had known him for five ma priortohisenlistment, showing that 
tment, and that on his return home from 


Mrs. Small, however, was unable to prove the immediate cause of her husband's 
death, owing to the death of those who had personal knowledge of the same, and 
her claim was therefore rejected by the Pension Office in November, 1886, on the 
ground that she declared her inability to furnish such proof. 

The service performed by the soldier was gane the winter season, and itis not 

tonishing thath: tracted rh And 


as ism d such a season. 
admitting, even forsake of 

time prior to his enlistmen’ 

to have brought on an attack in and by reason of the service perform: 

That he was seriously disabled on his return from the Army is fully shown, 
and that such condition continued can not be denied, and it is but safe to presume 
in the absence of other causes that his army disabilities caused his death. 

In view of all this your committee recommend the passage of the bill. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the rec- 
ommendation thatit do pass, 


MARY MAYBERRY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4702) 


granting a pension to Mary Mayberry. 
The Mill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
pas hye eo to pisa on 3 aus pame of a May 8 
foster mother o row: a private Com; 
ment of Maine Walunteors: ii one = Regi- 


The report (by Mr. NUTE) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4702) 
granting a pension to Mary Mayberry, sabmit the following report: 

Mrs. Mayberry is the foster mother of George L. whom the records of 
the War Department show to have enlisted in Company E, Eighth Maine Volun- 
pas tember 7, 1861, and to bave died of phthisis pulmonalis (contracted in 

e 1862. 


ice) at Beaufort, S. C., A 2. 
ension Office it appears that the soldier was 


From the . on file in the 
sapea by Mr. and Mrs. Mayberry when about eight years of age, and that he 
lived with them and contributed to their support up to the time of enlistment, 
and his letters on file in the Pension Office, written by him while in the service, 


also show contributions by him to the support of his foster parents during the 
period of his service. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ma; ag are now nearly seventy-nine years or „Nr. May- 
early blind, and they are d Ms ot rr 


berry is n ent upon the assistance of their ne 
bors and townsmen, and deprived of the sar support which they had a right 
to expect and receive from their adopted child. 
Your committee believe that this is a proper case for special gg ercan by Con- 
and recommend the adoption of the bill, the claim of Mrs, Mayberry having 
n rejected by the Pension Office simply on the ground that the general laws 
make no provision in regard to foster mothers. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will call the attention of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Invalid Pensions to the fact that this bi 
does not provide for the amount of pension; and, the claimant being 
a foster mother, there is no rate fixed by law. 

Mr. MORRILL. Then I move to amend by adding at the end of 
the bill, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month.“ 

The amendment was to. 

The bill, as amended, was laid aside to be reported to the House 
with the recommendation that it do pass. 


1890 


MARY MORGAN ES DON. 


! Thonext businesson the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 7524) 
gran a pension organ Esdon. 
The bal was read, as follows: 


Charles Morgan, Company M. Eleventh Vermont Fotanteces) Teter A. (alias 
George) shy Oom y I, Seventeenth Vermont Volunteers; William Morgan, 
H; Eighth-New: Hampshire Volunteers; James Morgan, coment aS 
ew Hampshire Volunteers; Ezra Morgan, Company H, Eighth New 
Volunteers, but more 3 on account of the service of 
on w. she was a dependent mother. 


The report (by Mr. Nure) was read, as follows: 


The committee to whom this bill was referred have considered the same and find 
the following to be the facts in the caso: 

Mary Mor, Esdon, of Barnet, Vt., is the mother of Andrew J., George W., 
James, William, Ezra, and Charles Morgan, six sons, all of which were in the 
Union Army during the war. 

Three of these sons, William, Ezra, and Charles, died in the said service, and 
on account of the death of one (Ezra) she, the mother, drew a dependent mother’s 
pension till she marrtéd es Esdon. 

When she mirtied Mr" Esdon lig represented that he had means and would 
na her a suitable, proyision out of it in lieu of the pension which she must give 
up if-shg@ married. G J , 


His representations about propa owned by him were found not to be true and 
he never furnished her a house in which to live. 

‘James Esdof died léaving his widow aay: the beneficiary named in this bill, 
without means; and she has not been able to pay his funeral expenses, and al- 
thougli he was a soldier his funeral expenses are yet unpaid. 

¢ widow of two soldiers is seventy-two years old, is needy and worthy, and 
wo think she should be allowed the pension which is provided for her in this bill. 
The committee recommend that the bill do pass. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass, 
Jas ANDERSON. 


~ The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 2611) 
granting a pension to James Anderson. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be kenaii étc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject. to the provisions and 
limitations of the, pension laws, the name of James Anderson, late a private in 
Company B, Fo Regiment New Hampshire Volunteers. 


The report (by Mr. NuTE) was read, as follows: 
The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2611) 


granting a pension to James Anderson, submit the following report 

The facts in the case are set forth in the report of the Senate Committee on 
Pensions, which your committee beg leave to adopt as their own, and likewise rec- 
ommend the passage of the bill. 


SENATE REPORT. 


Tho claimant enlisted in Company B. Fourth New Hampshire Volunteers, October 
6, 1863, and was transferred to the United States Navy April 27, 1864, whence he 
was discharged October 3, 1864. His claim was rejected by the Pension Office on 
the ground that his disabilities were incurred prior to enlistment, while in the 
merchant service. = 

:ı He alleges that during au engagement with the enemy, while on board the U. 
S. &. Mackinaw, he received a shell wound of the left leg, and that while the wound 
was still troubling him he, while Ne awning, fell from aie pote See to 
the main-deck and injured his spine, whic mjay resulted in partial paralysis of 
the back and a varicose condition of the veins of t! 

He furnishes the evidence of the surgeon of the Fourth Regiment of New Hamp- 
shire Volunteers; to which regiment he formerly belonged, and also of several 
comradés? that he was considered a sound man previous to his transfer into the 
Navy. The tal records show that he was admitted to the Norfolk naval hos- 
pital June 187 1864,.on account of pains in the back and lower limbs, and was dis- 
charged on certificate of disability October 4, 1864. But they state that the cause 
of disability was a fall received in the merchant service prior to enlistment. 

‘The claimant is in sore need of the small pension this bill would entitle him to 
and is a_worthy object of special legislation; the examining board rate his dis- 
ability at‘oné-half.— That he was considered sound when admitted to the Navy is 
to be presumed and is shown; that he came out crippled is also shown by official 
soe , and the reasonable conclusion is that his injuries were received in the 
service. 5 y 

«Your committee deem this case one to which a liberal equitable interpretation 
may with justice be applied. ' 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. - 9 ae 
N " MARY O. HALL, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bilb (S. 1152) 
Lewin pension to Mary O. Hall. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, an- 
thorized and directed to place the name of Mary O. Hall, widow of Au us J, 
Hall, late of Company D, Twelfth Maine Volunteers, on the pension-roll, subject 
to the limitations of the pension law. 2 


The report (by. Mr, NOTE) was read, as followsz 

Tue Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1152) 
granting a pension to On , submit the following report: 
The facts in the caso ard y set forth in the report of the Senate Committee 


he legs. 


on Pensions which is as follows? : 


“The soldier," Augustus J. Hall, enlisted November 1, 1861, in Company D, 
‘Tweltth Maine Volunteers, and was di December 7, 1801. At the time of 
his death, October 13, 1880, he was pensioned at the rate of $3 ye month, for a 
gunshot wound of right arm, near the shoulder. The widow, Mary O. Hall, ap- 

* plied for pénsion, alleging that her husband died of blood. poisoning and other 
complications arising from the said wound. The case was rejected by the Pen- 
R Office me the ground that the soldier's death was ‘in no way due to the gun- 

00 woun > a * > P * — 2 — 
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medical referee vouchsafed the platitude: 

oy of the Interior, again ected a o — — 

o „Was an a co! uen 

6 op! of the medical referee b ths 
disease, and dropsy, were not sequelæ of the 

woun 


The 75 evidence in the case that tends in any possible way to ey EE this re- 

jection is that of the examining sı n, Who examined soldier July 9, 1870. He 

states that the soldier — well, but complained of pain and inability to use 

thearm. At the next examination, August 9, 1879, the soldier's disability was 

rated at one-third, andthe same rating was fixed on the third and last 

pas de 28, 1880. All the rest of the mass of testimony in the gase shows sing 
bly that the sol 


ta dier's death was the result of his wound, and blood 8 
peace by abundant medical evidence to have existed continuously his 
c 


to death. 
“Dr. Silas P. Bartlett, who knew soldier well, testifies that at enlistment he was 
a ‘sound, ra and well man.“ but that in the spring of 1865 he treated him for 
3 sor tho elbow-joint, with blood poison, and he treated him from that time 
un A 

Dr. David S. Stevens says he has every reason to believe from the appearance 
of said soldier and his symptoms that he came to his death by gunshot wound in 
the shoulder and exposure while in service. 

Dr. S. F. Crooker, who treated soldier for abscess and blood poisoning from 
1880 until soldier's death, gives it as his opinion that soldier's heart disease was 
caused by blood poisoning, the * by heart disease, and the dyspe by the 
dropsy, which resulted in the death of the patient by interfering with a proper 
arterialization of the blood. 


yer committee do not deem it sane wr pe Ae cumulate the proof. The only possi- 

le conclusion that could be reached aft prej 

this proof is that the case is perfectly meritorious, and that it is sufficiently es- 

tablished from a technical standpoint is just as NA X 
Your committee likewise report favorably on the bill, and ask that it do pass. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


MARY H. CASLER, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (8. 1368) 
granting a pension to Mary H. Casler. 
The bill was read, as follows: i 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, an- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of — H. Casler, widow of Marcus R. 
Daler, late captain of Company H, One hun and twenty-first New York Vol- 
unters. TA 

The report (by Mr. NUTE) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1268) 
granting a pension to Mary H. Casler, submit the following 1 815 

The facts in the case are set forth in the report of the Senate Committee on Pen- 
sions, which your committee beg leave to adopt as their own, and likewise recom- 
mend the passage of the bill. 


SENATE REPORT. 


The claimant, Mary H. Casler, is the widow of Marcus R. Caster, late tain 
of the One hun and twenty-first Regiment New York Volunteers. He en- 
listed August 23, 1862, and was discharged October 4, 1864. He was pensioned for 
gunshot wound of left elbow, and diéd January 27, 1881, 

Claimant states in her affidavit that the soldier was wounded at Ra: 8 
Station, in the left elbow; was attacked with new in the 5 limb and 
resigned. Ho accepted a clerkship in the Annapolis Naval Academy, still suffer- 
ing and continuing to suffer with neuralgia. Twenty days before his death he 
was attacked violently with jaundice, culminating in dro; of the stomach. 

She also states that after his return home he went to Little Falls, N. X., and 
was treated by Dr. Stebbins, now deceased, for neuralgia. From the lapse of 
time since the regiment was disbanded itis dificult to procure explicit testimony, 
but she believes that neuralgia was the primary cause of his death. He kept 
homeopathic medicines, and was only treated on special occasions by physicians 
of the Academy for neuralgia. It is impossible for her to file additional evidence 
of the soldier's condition since 8 9 — 

The case was rejected on the ground that the soldier's fatal disease was not 


widow and children have been = rted by friends, and are now in great need. 
Your committee have examin The facts in this case in the 2 * of the addi- 


sented, and the Department, which is always very conservative inits hove, epee de- 
uded per- 


all reasonable doubts on 
the score of her husband's faithful service and sacrifices for his coun’ 
of need, would decide that she was equitably entitled to the small 
sho will receive under this bill. Her husband did service; he suffered se- 
8 for years as the result of such service, for which the small pension he ro- 
ceived was no compensation, and she is now destitute and dependent, 


The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House 
with the recommendation that it do pass, 


JOHN P. DAVIS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 7482) 
increasing the pension of John P. Davis. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to increase the pension of John P. Davis, late a sergeant of 
Company H, Twelfth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteers, from $30 to $72 per 
month, from and after the passage of this act. - 


The report (by Mr. Nure) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 7482) 
increasing the on of John P. Davis, submit the et tae | ki rsa 
The beneficiary while a sergeant of Company H, fth New Hamp- 
shire Volunteers, and engaged in battle at burgh, received a gunshot 
5 of 3 , for 9 1 5 Ba a) A Er Tato of $12 
ð © wound and en arm, and a many wee. 
he reeves with loss of the middle.third of the ulna muscles, tendons, - 
vessels, and nerves of outer section of fore-arm. He then hada splint with straps 
made and adjusted by Dr. D. P. Nelson, so that he could use the arm in doing 


month, 
ursin, 


/ 
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a blacksmith. But at times in to 
err 9 
one 0 


the nps 
lost control of his arm by reason of a gem 
a at ew into his sound eye, destroying the sight of same, thus becoming 
y blin 

These facts were fully and satisfactorily shown to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions of the ekek i ti Congress, and upon their recommendation a bill was 

and appro’ by thé President giving Davis a pension of $30 in lieu of the 

12 per mont! as then receiving. He now asks that a pension more commen- 
surate with the degree of his disability be allowed him. 

There can be little if any doubt that the wound received in service was the 
immediate cause of the misfortunes which have deprived this poor and needy sol- 
dier of the sight of both eyes for more than twenty years. Not only is he utterly 
unable to carn a subsistence for himself and y, but he also requires the reg- 
ular aid and attendance of another person. 

Your committee are of opinion that the facts in the case warrant favorable con- 
sideration of this request for relief, and therefore return the bill with the recom- 
mendation thatit do pass, amended, however, erung out the words seventy- 
two, in line 6, and inserting therein instead word “forty.” 

to. 


The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed 
The billas amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


SARAH N. WEST. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2838) 
granting a pension to Sarah N. West. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Sarah N. West, widow of L. Nathaniel 
West, deceased, late a sergeant in Company H, Fifteenth New York Cavalry. 


The report (by Mr. SAWYER) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2838) 
granting a pension to Sarah N. West, submit the following report: 

Sarah N. West is the widow of Nathaniel West, who served as sergeant in Com- 
pany H, Fifteenth New York Sarai, from September 5, 1863, to August 2, 1865, 
and who rece! a gunshot wound of right arm at Appomattox Court-House, 
April 8, 1865, for which he received a pension of $3 month. He also applied 

*on account of heart disease, which-claim was rej however, the evi- 
dence in support of same was not deemed sufficient to show origin in service. He 
died April 10, 1888, of disease of heart and dropsy, and the claim of his widow has 
likewise been rejected because it is not clearly shown that death cause orig- 


inated in the service. 

The soldier alleged that heart disease was contracted while under treatment for 

the wound of arm, which extended from time of its incurrence to date of discharge 
surgeon's certificate of disability on August 2/1865. The record of the hos- 
pital, however, furnishes no information on that point. 

Ira W. Shotfee, a reputable citizen of Onondaga County, New York, testifies 
that upon return home in the fall of 1865, soldier's health was much impaired. and 
on doing any work he would breathe with difficulty and 5 of pain in 
chest. This condition continued ever thereafter, and he gradually failed and died 
from said disability. ` 

William C. Keeler testifies to the same effect. 

Linus R. Clark testifies that when soldier came in his employ in 1868 he could 
not endure severe exertion by reason of shortness of breath and sudden exhaus- 
tion, which was due to an affection of the heart, This difficulty increased stead- 
ily until he became quite unable to perform manual labor. 

Alonzo Denton, of 2 N. Y., also states that soldier was in his empoy. 
in the year 1869, and was at that time affected with a great difficulty in breathing 
and pain in the chest. Knew the soldier from that time up to the year of his death, 
and of the continnance of this trouble. 

Medical examination in 1887 showed severe affection of the heart. 

The soldier participated in Vio moas Syne oan, of tho war and endured 
many hardships, until finally wounded a few days before its close, after which he 

ved fonr months’ hospital treatment. The existence of a heart difficulty at 
disobarge and its continuance until its termination in death is shown by testimony 
which your committee can not disregard. 3 

Believing that the claim is fairly well established, the bill is returned with the 

recommendation that it do pass. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 
LYDIA W. SAYRE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3379) 

nting a pension to F ATR W. Sayre. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Beit ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the ion laws, the name of Lydia W. Sayre, mother of W 
H. Sayre, late of pany I, Seventy-fifth Regiment New York Volunteers. 


“The report (by Mr. SAWYER) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 3379) 
granting a pension to Lydia W. Sayre, submit the following report: 

The proposed beneficiary is the mother of William H. Sayre, who served as pri- 

quartermaster-sergeant, second lieutenant, and lieutenant aud adjutant of 
The Sorenty-ffth Regiment New York Volunteers, respectively, from October 9, 
1861, to December 6, 1864, when mustered out of service. Her claim for sion 
has. been rejected by the Pension Office on the ground that the soldier's death 
cause, from carbuncle of neck and septicemia, is not shown to the satisfaction of 
the medical referee to be chargeable to the service. 

The record of the War Department shows that the soldier contracted and was 
treated in service for malarial troubles, also that he came under treatmentin July, 
1864, while adjutant as aforesaid, for scrofula and abscess of the neck. He died 
at the New York City Hospital June 18, 1881, as heretofore stated, of carbuncle of 


neck and septicemia. 
The medical referee, under date of A: 19, 1889, says: 
“All that is lac in this case is evidence of continuance of either scrofula or 
either or both of them existed from disc date of 


e 
death they would be sufficient as determining causes of carbuncle or septicemia.” 


ice, show conclusively that he contributed toward claimant's ray! et and that he 
took —_ interest in his ts’ welfare ever thereafter. The er of the sol- 
dier in February, 1882, leaving claimant a small village property, — — 
for nearly its entire value. Her only income is a small rental part of said 
property, which is entirely insufficient for support. 

The soldier but his wife died prior to his death, leaving no minor 
child surviving him. This fact appears to have been overlooked by the Pension 
Dice, and shunld heve deem the basis of rejection, instead of that heretofore re- 


Your committee are of the opinion that the soldier's long and faithful services, 
as well as the needy condition of this claimant at the age of seventy-two years, 
entitle her to favorable consideration at the hands of Congress, and re re- 
tarn the accompanying bill with the recommendation that it do pass. 


Mr. KILGORE. Ido not understand the reading of that report. As 
I heard the reading, it does not give any description of the claim of 
the beneficiary and why she ought to have a pension or why it was 
not granted at the Pension Office. 

Mr. ROGERS. Perhaps some other report will give it. 

Mr. KILGORE. Some other report may more clearly set forth the 
claims of the beneficiary and perhaps that will be satisfactory. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will again read the report. 

The report was 1 25 read. 

Mr. GORE. I do not understand now the relationship between 
the claimant and the soldier. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The report states that the beneficiary is the 
mother of the soldier. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the rec- 
ommendation that it do pass. 


MARY G. CALEY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 7185) 
granting a pension to Mary G. Caley. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll the name of Mary G. Caley, mother 
of Herschell Caley, late a private way ct sem Ss 5 ent of New 
York Cavalry Volunteers, subject to the provisions and tations of the pension 
laws, and pay her at the rate of $12 per month. 


The report (by Mr. SAWYER) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 7185) 
granting a pension to Mary G. oper submit the following report: 

Mary G. Caley is the mother of Herschell Caley, who enlisted in Company L, 
Twenty-tirst New York we vat Oe anuary 5, 1864, and was captured by the enemy 
June 15, 1864, and who died in Andersonvillp prison November 1, 1864, at the age 
of eighteen years, unmarried. 

She filed a claim for pension as dependent mother on Feb 4, 1882, which 
was rejected by the Pension Office in August, 1888, on the ground of non-depend- 
ence at time of soldier's death in 1864, having herself admitted that at that time 
her husband, who was a blacksmith, provided her with a maintenance. 

Her husband died on October 18, 1 leaving her mya small p „Which 
she has nearly used up for her maintenance, being unable at her age (sixty-five 
years) to labor sufficiently to procure for herself a suitable support. 

The soldier was an only son, and from his letters on file in the Pension Office, 

à to his parents, it ap that he contributed to his parents support at 
different times during the od of his service. 

This g one of a number of cases where dependence is shown at the present 
time, your committee return the bill, with the recommendation that it do pass. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported tothe House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. x 


CAROLINE G. SEYFFORTH. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was a bill (S. 2103) 
granting a pension to Mrs. Caroline G. Seyfforth. 
The bill was read as follows: 


Beit etc Sen Anes the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and to place on the pension-rolls, subject to the sions of 
the pension laws, the name of Caroline G. Seyfforth, widow of the late Edmund 

orth, a contract surgeon in the United States Army. 


The report (by Mr. SAWYER) was read, as follows: 


2 Committee a a . Send 2 N yu mg inser the Let (8. 2103) 

a ion to Caroline G. 0 subm e fo r 7 
They Sve carefall considered the case and the rt made — in the Sen- 
ate, which is hereto annexed and made a hereof, and believing this to be a 
pass, 


meritorious gase they recommend that the bill do 
[Senate report No. 302, Fifty-first Congress, first session.] 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2103) granting a 
pension to Caroline G. Seyfforth, have examined the same and report: 

This is a bill to pension the widow of Edmund Seyfforth, a contract surgeon. 
A similar bill was introduced in the House during the last Congress and was re- 
ported favorably. That report is adopted, and is as follows: 

Claimant is the widow of Edmund Seyfforth, who was a contract surgeon at 
Lawrence, Mass., Zon Sp 12, 1862, to August 17, 1865, at which time his services 
were no longer needed. The claimant all in her declaration for pension that 
her hus while engaged in said hospital service at Portsmouth Grove Hospital, 
in Rhode Island, in the month of January, 1863, while dressing the wounds of a 
certain Nee in said hospital was poisoned by certain poisonous matter from 
said patient, whereby he was seriously injured by blood poisoning, which caused 
his death July 21, 1874. The claim was rejected on the ground that the death re- 
sulted from conjestion of liver, not due to cut of finger. It is admitted that the 
deceased was free from blood poisoning prior to his engagement as surgeon. It 
rs — admitted that claimant has never married since the date of her husband's 


eath. 
Dr. Joseph W. Cushing, acting asssistant surgeon, United States Army, testifies: 
he said Dr. Edmund Seyfforth, hile i 


“That the w in the discharge of his duty as 
surgeon as above stated, became disabled; that he was daily and cag vayas Angra 
ciated with him from October, 1 to March, 1865, and that he was know 1 


Dr. forth receiving a wound w. operating on a patient (a soldier), w 
wound waa iilowed by severo linea and blond poisoning, and compaliod the 
amputation of his finger, and that in consequence of the injury his nervous sys- 


` 


1890. 


tem and general health was greatly injured, and that he never recovered his fall 
y Dana, late surgeon First Massachusetts Heavy Artillery, inan affidavit, 


March 30, 1885, testifies: 

“That he has been nainted with said surgeon twenty years, and that he 
practiced medicine with him in the same city and saw him Gequently; that he 
was stationed at the Portsmouth Grove Hospital, and while operating on some of 
‘the soldiers he injured his hand by poison the wounds, and was suffering 
from blood poison, so that he was ob to lose several fingers and part of his 
hand, deforming him for life, and, in his opinion, it was one of the causes of his 
death. y or two before his death, and he seemed to be a 
complete wreck." 


He was with him a 
Andrew C. Stone, a member of Company A, Thirty-third Massachusetts Vol- 
untecrs, was taken to the hospital, at Portsmouth, for treatment in 1863, and there 


met Dr. Seyfforth. He had just had his forefinger amputated. He had punctured 
it during an tion, and it had been inoculated with ous matter, 
which caused the loss of the joint and necessitated amputation. e remained 


in the hospital until 1865; saw Dr. Seyfforth almost every day. He was very 
much fesa an after the loss of the finger, and he continued in substantially that 
condition up to the time of death. 

Dr. J. Q. Adams testifies in substance that he was a physical wreck after his 
return from the Army, and adds: 

“Itis my undoubted opinion that he died of blood i artan ; know these facts 
from being well acquainted with him and boarding in his family and being in his 
office more than three years.” 

There is no medical hospital evidence, for the reason that the deceased treated 
himself while in the service and up to the time of his death. The evidence seems 
to be abundant that the deceased surgeon incurred blood poison as stated and that 
said blood poison was the cause of his death. 

The bill is reported favorably with a recommendation that it do pass. 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Chairman, that bill does not specify any 
amount of pension. 

The CHAIRMAN, It provides that a pension shall be granted 
pe 8 to the provisions of the pension laws. It is under the gen- 
eral law. 

Mr. KILGORE. What would be the general law in such a case? 

Mr. MORRILL. It would be $20. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


JOHN PARDY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was a bill (H. R, 7638) 
granting an increase of pension to John Pardy. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


The report (by Mr. SAWYER) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 7638) 
granting an increase of pension to John Pardy, have considered the same and re- 


The claimant was a private in Company A, Fifteenth New York Cavalry Vol- 
unteers, and rendered over two years’ honorable service in the warof the rebellion. 
During said service from and exposure he contracted disease of right eye, 
which resulted in total loss of sight of said eye, and he is now receiving a pension 
at the rate of $8 per month on account of the same. 

Under date of June 10, 1887, the claimant filed an application for increase in the 
Pension Burean, that by reason of the affection and loss of sight of the 
right eye his left eye also me affected and as a result total blindness of the left 
eye ensued. Since 1885 he has been blind in both eyes. 

The claim for increase was rejected by the P: Bureau February 14, 1888, 
on the ground that the loss of sight of left eye was not shown to have any connec- 
tion with loss of sight of right eye. 

The claim for increase was renewed — | 8, 1889, by the claimant, but this a 
plication was also disallowed, the medical division of the Pension Bureau — 2 
stating that the loss of sight of left eye is not accepted as a result of the disease 
and loss of sight of right eye. 

The proof submitted is as follows: Dr. W. J. P. Kingsley, of Rome, N. Y., testi- 
fies that the claimant on the 38th of October, 1885, — him in 
very bad epithelial cancer, which had not only corroded the lower lid 
inner corner of the left eye, but had also extended to the corneaand 
impairing vision. The claimant at the time attributed the affection of the left 


y become 
t's vision 


pension. 
ly examined four times by order of the Pension 
H 


e of Syracuse, 
7 in diseases of the eye. His certificate of examination 
(dated January 25, 1 reads as follows: 
tion of light in pe el can not distinguish light from 
He has had ancient hemorrhages exudations into the retina of this e 
has separated it from choroid. The retina is almost completely d 
perhaps greatest exuda ion in region of the optic nerve, which is at 
eye: no perception of light; can not distinguish light from darkness; upper eye-. 
d drawn toward inner corner of eye by cicatrix which was caused by caustics 
applied in 1885 to remove morbid growth from the inner canthus; lower eyelid 
everted some cause. Dense leucoma adherens of cornea, involving whole of 
this stracture with exception of up and outer one-third. Through the pupil, 
dilated to its fullest extent, but little of the details of the fandus can be seen, 
tho seems intact, and the total loss of sight is probably due to trouble 
with the optic nerve. 


which 
with 


i 
„* By striking oon the words “seventy-two,” inline 7, Son insert- 
ing therein word * 

The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed to. 


* 
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Mr. MORRILL. I move also to strike out all after the word 
“month” to the end of the bill. 
The amendment was agreed to. ° 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the Honse with 
the recommendation that it do pass. ‘ 


JOSEPH LA PREAZE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3067) 
granting a pension to Joseph La Preaze. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


The report (by Mr. SAWYER) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 3067) 
granting a pension to Joseph La Preaze, submit the following report: 

Joseph La Preaze, alias © Duprey, filed a claim in the Pension Office Janu- 
ary 23, 1888, on account of a cold contracted at Port Tobacco, Md., in Jan or 
February, 1862, resulting in inflammation of the eyes. The records of the War 
Department show that he served under the name of Isaac Duprey, in Com I, 
Seventy-fourth New York Volunteers, from September 15, 1861, to June 1. 1302, a 
and is reported on the rolls as present from enlistment to March, 1862, and dis- 

on ù certificate of disability at Budd's Ferry, Md., signed not by the sur- 


n of his regiment, but an assistant surgeon of the 8 ew York 
olunteers, by reason of loss of sight of 5 om eye an vision of the 
other. He has also scrofulous ulcers of left heel, which almost con- 
stantly. The eye was lost before entering the service and foot injured in child- 
pera Wiis has performed no duty since March 1 last, and should never have been 
enlist 


The records of the War ine anata farther show that he again enlisted in 
Company I, One hundred and nineteenth New York Volunteers, as a co on 
August 20, ss peed . the rolls to March 1, 1863, and dis- 
charged on ficate of disability siae by the surgeon of his Taaah, by rea- 
son of leucoma attracted by a chronic inflammation of his eyes, making him reall: 
— — unfit for any soldier duty. He was suffering of the complaint before 
enlistment. 


In support of his claim he filed with the Pension Office the testimony of Simon 
Donnelly, showing an acquaintance with soldier for forty-one years, and that of 
two of comrades in the One hundred and nineteenth New York Vo 


lunteers, 
to the effect that prior to his enlistment he was in excellent health and free from 
any disease of the eyes. The Pension Office rejected his claim in June, on 
the Mes that the disability for which pension is claimed existed prior to 
men J 
He has filed with your committec the testimony of his captain in his first service 
to the effect that the disability for which he was disch ted in the 
service and that of two acquaintances who had known him for forty years, show- 
ing that at time of his first enlistment he had no defect of vision whatever. 

e case is a sad one. The claimant has been totally blind for 8 He 
has no property, and is supported by the county authorities, while children 
are inmates of an orphan home. 

The witnesses who testify to his prior soundness as well as to incurrence of the 
disability in service are reputable and, in the opinion of your committee, entitled 


to belief. 
With this view of the case the passage of the bill is recomm amended, 
however, by 8 out all after the word “ pension,” in line 22 inserting 
therein instead the words at the rate of $50 per m 80 
The amendment recommended by the committee was 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to 
with the recommendation that it do pass. 


BETSY COLE. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1405) 
granting a pension to Betsy Cole. 
The bill was read, as follows: ` 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, at the rate bed by exist- 
ing provisions of law, the name of Betsy Cole, widow of James A. Cole, late a pri- 
vate in Company E, First Michigan Volunteer Infantry. 

The report (by Mr. BELKNAP) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 1405) 


to. 
the House 


granting a ion to Betsy E. Cole, submit the following report: 
Betsy E. Cole is the widow of James A. Cole, late a private in Company E, 
First Michigan Volunteer In She is now seventy-three years old, has no 


0 
There is no doubt that he was e eee during his latter years. The 
testimony is overwhelming that he had no symptoms of heart disease during all 
his life up to a short time before his decease. One medical examiner reports 
Mrs. Cole's case is meritorious; another that it is not. This indicates a doubt, 
which this great Government ought to solve in favor of an aged woman who is 
the widow of a soldier. The Pension Bureau rejected her claim. The committee 
believe it ought to bé granted, and recommend that the bill do pass. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

PAULINE M. BEACH. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 7513) 
granting a pension to Pauline M. Beach. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, = he hereby is, au-. 

0 


thorized and directed to place u the pension- su! the 
limitations of the pension laws, Aa of Pauline’ M Beech, widow of Henry 8. 
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Beach, deceased, late private Cons B, Sixth iment Michigan Infantry 
Volunteers, pany Rese B, First Regiment Michigan Heavy Artillery Volunteers. 


The report (by Mr. BELKNAP) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid e te whom was referred the bill (H. R. 7513) 
granting a pension to Pauline M. Beach, submit the following H ~ i 

Pauline M. Beach is the widow of Henry S. Beach, who in Company B, 
Sixth Regiment Michigan Volunteers, and t Michigan Artillery, respectively, 
from August 20, 1861, to August 23, 1864, and died June 2, 1866. Her claim has 
been rejected * eon Pension Office on the nd that soldier's death from disease 
of brain is not shown to be chargeable to his military service. 

It ap; in evidence, and is conceded by the Pension Burean, that the soldier 
received a wound of leg and contracted chronic diarrhea and disease of lungs 
while in service. It further appears that the physician who attended him in 
last illness is, and has been for considerable | th of time, mentally disqualified 
to make an tory statements concerning soldier's death cause. 

That soldicr was a constant sufferer from above-named diseases from dis- 
charge to death is clearly established. While on a visit to Springfield, III., in the 
spring of 1866, his condition became such that he was obliged to start for home. 
While on the train he grew worse, and had to be taken to the house of one Mar- 
sena A. Davidson, at Niles, Mich., where he remained until his death. Davidson 
is a reputable citizen, and entirely disinterested in the widow's claim, It was at 
his house that the soldier received his last treatment from the physician now un- 
able to testify in the case, and his statement to the effect that the soldier’s ill- 
ness finally resultedin brain fever, from which he died, formed the rejection of 
the widow's claim. Two special examiners of the Pension Office recommended its 
et and from their reports it is shown that the widow is supported by 
c à 

Your committee are clearly of opinion that the soldier's death was a direct re- 
sult of his army service, and that the claim of his widow should have been al- 
lowed in the Pension Office. The bill is therefore returned with the recommenda- 
tion that it do pass. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 
: EZRA E. ANNIS. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 7449) 
ting a pension to Ezra E. Annis. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and limi- 
tations of the pension laws, the name of Ezra E. Annis, dependent father of John 
B. Annis, late hospital steward Seventy-second Illinois Voluntee 


TS. 
The report (by Mr. BELKNAP) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 7449) 
granting a pension to Ezra E. Annis, have examined the same and report: 

The bill provides for placing on the Beeston rot the name of Ezra E. Annis, 
mdent father of John B. Annis, late hospital steward Seventy-second Illinois 

Oluntcers. 

The son was surgeon of the above regiment, and died in the service August 14, 
1803. The father filed application for — . — in 1883, and was rejected on the 
ground that he was not dependent upon his son for support at that timd, “ being 
at that date able to and provide for himself and y a comfortable mainte- 
nance,” 

It apren that at the time of the son’s enlistment the father was engaged in 

g a aatre Y implements by the job. From an account book submitted 

y the claimant it is shown that his income from this source amounted for tho 
ears 1864, 1865, and 1866 to an aggre, of $1,784.33, from which was to be de- 
uoted the 877 of some employ es who worked for him during the last of these 
years. Probably $500 a year was the excess of his net income during any year of 
the three enumerated. He was living at this time in Chicago, paying rent and 

~=- war prices for all the necessaries of life. There is no evidence that he owned any 
real estate or had income from any other sourve save the contributions of his son. 

On this t John A. Oliver, of Chicago, testifies that he was a near neighbor 
and acq tance of the claimant, and was acquainted with his family from 1860 
to 1868; that the son lived with nena yay the ities, be 3 0 Pople 
except when attending or teaching schoo contribu earnings to claim- 
ant's family; that he was a single man; that claimant had no real estate, but 

_jived in a hired house his occupation was painting, with light mechanical work, 

which, with the aid of his son, was their means of support; that claimant was 
unable to do hard manual labor, and was cially a poor man. 

As to contributions from his army income the son writes to his parents, under 
date of February 23, 1863: 

“Dr. Beems, our assistant surgeon, will visit Chicago on his way home, and will 
oe and see youfor me. He willalso carry some money forme, Weare only 
pa for two months, and as I am nearly out of clothes I shall need the ce. 

here is some pros of our getting two months’ more pay, and in case we do I 
shall be able to send more than I do how.“ í 

In a letter dated September 30, 1862, the son writes : 

Mr DEAR FATHER: I wrote you last week that I should beunable to send you 
the money as per agreement, but I am iad to beable tosend it. Until this morn- 
ng, had no hopes. Inclosed you will find $50." 

e postmaster, in reply to the Pension Office letter, says: 

“I have no personal knowledge of the soldier or of his military service. Iam 
personally acquainted with the father and esteem him as a worthy old ee 
and my opinion is that his own resources are not sufficient to give an ade- 

uate su 
= As to the claimant's possessions, Hi Baum, of Holland, Mich., at which 
place the father has for some years resided, testifies ; 

That nis property consists of two lots in Holland, Mich. ; that one of said lots is 
mortgaged for all that it is worth; and the other isnot worth over $300, and 

not Pay is debts were he to sell it.” 

jppears ttee that the claimant has established a very clear case 

of poverty and dependence. To add to his embarrassment his wife, after many 

gos of 232 died, and with his increasing age and accumulated infirm- 
© is a 


he present time in need. 
In his petition to Con, for the ere yä ofa special act the claimant says his 
son enlisted September 15, 1862, and died August 14, 1863 ; that during said period 


claimant's income which was available for the support of himself and family was 
$180.04, and that $70 of that amount was contributed by his said son. Claimant 
thinks that t injustice has been done him by the rejection of his claim. 

In this on the committee feel igre to coincide, and report the bill 
fuvorably, with a recommendation that it do pass. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 
; WILLIAM WETZEL. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was a bill (H. R. 3968) 
granting a pension to William Wetzel. 
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The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit year gp Ness HE pony the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and to Dise on the pension-roll, subject to the and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of William Wetzel, late private Company 
G, Twelfth Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Corps. 


The report (by Mr. BELKNAP) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 3968) 
Paan apona to William Wetzel, submit the follo : 

This mant sted as a private in Company D, Ten 
vania Volunteer Infantry, April 21, 1861, at the age of 
until April 12, 1863, when he was discharged for disability. 
served in the Army, one being killed at Gettysburgh. 
injury to left arm and loss of left side of lower jaw. 
Department on the ground that claimant could not prove tbat ity was in- 
5 ein service. etzel is aGerman, and almost entirely ignorant of the En- 


His story is that he was detailed as teamster, and one dark night, while descend 
ing South Mountain, his saddle slipped and jet him fall between his horse and 
wagon, the wheels running into him and striking him in the shoulder and jaw. 
He managed to get his wagon on, but was unable to form any further work, 
except light work around camp that could be done with one han He was not 
sent to hospital, but finally captain, learning that he was unfit for duty in 
ranks, wrote a recommendation for discharge for rheumatism and old age. 
Wetzel could not and did not know the reason assigned. He was not ex- 


amined, but disch: 8 
accident rendered it le to get auy evidence as to how it occurred, 

The testimon was astrong, healthy man at the time of 
his enlistment, but that since has not been able to perform any work 
with left arm; that soon after discharge his jaw toswell, and since the lower 
left jaw-bone has all rotted away, e reports of the special examiners all give 
him an excellent reputation for truth, Three medical boards have examined 
and report his disabilities total, and they declareit as their opinion that these disa- 
bilities were ineurred in the service. 

In view of these facts your committee recommend that the bill pass. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


MARY SHUMWAY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4869) 
granting a pension to Mrs. Mary Shumway, 
The bill was read, as follows: . 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au. 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Mary Shumway, widow of David A. 
Shumway, late of Company A, First Michigan Engineers and Mechanics’ Volun- 


TS. 
The report (by Mr. BELKNAP) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4869) 
granting a pension to Mary Shumway, submit the following report : 

Shumway'is the widow of David A. Seumas, who was first lieutenant 
in the First Michigan Engineers and Mechanics; he died in 1882. Her son, 
William Shumway, was a private in Company K, Eighth Michi Infantry ; he 
was Meise! j wounded in Se ee the Wilderness; he was sent sre ; 3 
cared for uring ong illness; supervened, and the mother, 
dressing the wound, suffered from . 5 the amputation of 
the right arm just below the elbow. The son was oned and helped to care for 
the mother up to his death in 1886. For lack of proof she is unable to establish 
her ent fo vec een Mrs. Shumway had another son, R. C. Grant, who served 
in the t Michigan Engineers and Mechanics; he died in 1883. As the widow 
had a husband and two sons in the war, and is now aged and in poverty, in 2 
she is entitled to pension. The committee recommend the passage of the 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. $ 


JOHN B, VILE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6833) 
t a pension to John B. Vile. 
e bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
directed to place on the pension-roll the name of John B. Vile, late of Companies 


C and M, First Mic Cavalry, 


and him a pension of $25 month from 
and after June 4, 1889, the same to be in teu of any pension by 2 . — of any law 
of the United States. 


The report (by Mr. BELKNAP) was read, as follows: 


Your committee, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 6833) gran a pension 
eee B. Vile, have had the same under consideration and beg leave to report as 

follows: 2 
Cav- 


he ap- 
g the 


claim for 
e claim was 


to 


regiment. 
case has been taken e DORRE 

aminers, and from SAN Eppens RA VON er, 

erness, lost his cap b 

reason of an unexpected attack Forrest's Cavalry, pelled to ride 
and fight all day in the hot sun bareheaded. That soon r he be- 
came afflicted with sore eyes, which continued to afflict him until his final dis- 
charge, although he continued constantly in the performance of his duty. 

There is some negative evidence that for a year after his his eyes did 
not trouble him; that is from those who 8 him and who worked with him. 
They swear they did not know of his eyes troubling him or that anything was the 
matter with his e, but evidence was taken twenty years and upwards 
after the return of the soldier, and few would remember the -fact that length of 
time, even if it was noticed. The claimant's family A pr aug shows by entries 
made in his books at the time, that he treated the ant’s ores very early in 
the year 1867, only a few months after discharge, and that by the year 1870 the 
soldier was almost entirely blind in both eyes, and has ever since so continued, 

The whole difficulty before the Pension Office arises from a disagreement as to 
what the original cause of blindness was; it being stated that while the claimant 
paralysis of the oons nerve, and the 
tas his opinion that such paral 
from the previous disability of the eyes, or in other 
which it is tted the soldier had con- 

med until the soldier became blind, would 
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not necessarily produce paralysis of the optic nerve, which they claim is the real 
cause of the blindness. 

With due respect to the opinion of the medical referee, we think his application 
of a technical rule is too narrow in application to a case of this kind. en it is 
clearly shown and admitted that when a soldier entered the service with perfect 
eyesight, that he contracted a disease of the eyes in such service, and when such 
a bility continued in kind until very soon after discharge he became so nearly 
blind that he could barely tell daylight from darkness, and was rendered wholly 
incompetent to obtain a living, your committee do not think the soldier should be 


turned away with the technical objection that blindness caused by paralysis of 


the optic nerve does not n y follow a long-continued inflammation of the 
eyes, ially when, as in this case, there appears to be a doubt as to whether 
such blindness arises from paralysis or inflammation which has become chronic 
gos thereby destroyed the sight. We would recommend, therefore, that the bill 

Mr. MORRILL. I movetostrike out of the bill all after the words 
“eighteen hundred and eighty-nine.” 

The motion was agreed to. . 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House 
with the recommendation that it do pass. 


CHESTER DENTON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4042) 
granting a pension to Chester Denton. 
The bill was read, as follows : 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the 1 the name of Chester Denton, 
lateof Company G, Ninety-eighth New York Volunteers, subject to the provisions 
and limi of the pension laws. 


The report (by Mr. BELKNAP) was read, as follows: 


Your committee to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4042) granting a pension 
to Chester Denton, have considered the same, and beg leave to report as follows: 
Chester Denton served as a . 9 in Company G, 1 th New Vork 
Volunteers, from December 1861, to August 31, 1865. It appears from the 
evidence on file in the which is uncontradicted, that previous to enlistment 
he was in sound bodily th and so continued for some timé thereafter; that 
he enlisted when about eighteen years of age. It further ap from the rec- 
ords of the ‘eon-General's Oftice that such soldier was suffering from chronic 
diarrhea in 1 followed by 1 fever, which confined him to a hospital for 
several months; that in 1863 he had m. fever and chronic diarrhea; that 
in the fall of 1864 he was still suffering from chronic diarrhea and malarial fever. 
The evidence of the surgeon, and the officers of his regiment, and his family 
hysician, further shows that at the time of his 7 after a period of serv- 
— covering almost the entire war, he was still in poor health and suffering from 
the results of his sickness while in the service, and from the chronic diarrhea, 
whicb still troubled him. It further appears that in 1867, without any interven- 
ing sickness, except such as he ae with him from the service, he was at- 
tacked with tuberculosis of the left knee, which necessitated the amputation of 
the left thigh in 1872. The soldier at once applied to the Pension Office for a pen- 
sion for the loss of his left leg ut the thigh, as a result of the chronic diarrhea, 
typhoid fever, and fever and ague contrac’ in the servico, such diseases having 
settled in the affected member. 

The case was atedly referred to the local gee eta er and examin- 
ing boards of the Pension Office, who invariably reported favorably to the claim- 
ant, and gave it as their judgment that the disease which caused the loss of the 
limb was a natural result of the disabilities contracted in the service, and their 
en 7 is wep rire by the affidavits of the surgeons who treated the claimant 

in and out of the service, but the medical referee of the Pension Office saw 
fit to disagree with the other learned gentlemen of the profession and reported 
that the disease of the knee was not a necessary result of the disabilities suffered 
in the and the claim was therefore rejected before the Department. 

Your committee, after a careful examination of all the evidence, and in view of 
the extreme poverty of the applicant, believe that, as the soldier entered the sery- 
ice a strong and healthy young man, and so continued until attacked with diseases 
incident to the service, and was discharged therefrom broken in health, his sub- 

nent loss of limb was the natural it baer of typhoid fever, chronic diarrhea, 
an malarial fevers, which poisoned blood, destroyed his vital energy, dis- 
eased his kidneys and liver, as his physicians state, and laid the foundation at 
least for his su uent loss. We would therefore recommend that. the bill do 
pass. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


JAMES Y. LAW. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4043) 
to grant a pension to James Y. Law. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted, eto. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, di- 
rected to place on the pension-roll the name of James Y. Law, late of Company K. 
Nineteenth Michigan 5 Volunteers, and pay, him a pension at the rate ot $25 
per month, the same to be in lieu of all pension by him now received. 

The report (by Mr. BELKNAP) was read, as follows: 

Your 8 to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4043) granting a ion 
to James Y. Law, considered the same and begs leave to report, e 

James V. Law served as N in Company K, Nineteenth Michigan Infan- 

from — rab: 1862, to June 25, 1865, a piso two years and nine months. 
o in such service he.contracted kidne; . 
pastes a pension of $2 per month from April 2, 1883, which has been increased 
m time 


rogressed his eyes, in a t sympathy therewith, became 
and grew gradually worse until The when he e so nearly blind that he conl 
ell ‘rom darkn: and 4 875 


thought his diseased eyes was not a result of his diseased kidneys, al- 
though he has been aloes to have had no pr ies sickness, and several reputable 


dney disease the service, 
Your committee further find that said Law had acquired a homestead from the 
2 domain, but after he became so blind he co not work it was consumed 
the support of himself and family, and that for several years he has been largely 
sup by public charity. 


The amount called for by this bill being only $25 per month, if there is a doubt 
your committee would give the blind soldier the benefit of that doubt, and recom- 
mend that the bill do pass. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


MARY ANN LANG, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1404) 
granting a pension to Mary Ann Lang. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place the name of Ma aai Lang, widow of Peter 
late private Company Sixteenth Regiment Michigan Volunteers, on the pen- 
sion-roll, at the rate prescribed by existing provisions of law. 


The report (by Mr. BELKNAP) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 1404) 
granting a pensionto Mary Ann Lang, have had the same under consideration, 
and beg leave to submit the following report: 

Mary Ann ery ay the widow of Peter Lang, who enlisted in Conny K, Six- 
teenth Regiment Michigan Volunteers, December 21, 1863, and was mus out 
July 8, 1865. He died Febraary 21, 1881, of dropsy. At the battle of Mechanics- 
ville, Va., Jurie 1, 1864, he received a wound of nose on account of which he was 
a pensioner at time of his death. A week previous to his death he applied for in- 
crease of pension on account of rheumatism, btt this application was not filed un- 
til February 26, 1881. 

The widow's claim has been rejected, and the rejection affirmed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, on bd tate that the soldier's death (causo, dropsy) was, 
in the opinion of the medical referee, due to the excessive use of alcoholic liquors. 
This decision appears to have been based upon the re of a special examiner. 
It appears therefrom that soldier, at time of his death and for some years prior 
thereto, kept a beer saloon in the city of Detroit; but it is not shown, excepting 
by the testimony of one person, that in the pursuit of this business he drank to 
excess or that he was ever under the influence of liquor, while on the other hand 
it is clearly shown that he used beer moderately and at his place of business only. 

This witness is one Dr, Hoyt, who attended the soldier at different times, pro 
ably after 1873, and who treated him in his last illness. He testifies that he first 
treated soldier for rheumatism ee arms and legs severely, which, as he then 
understood, was of long standing. This rheumatism kept up, and he had attacks 
arine four or five weeks up to about a year and a half before he died. Then ho 
had a liver trouble, which was of a cirrhosis character, that resulted in dropsy, 
which caused his death. Thinks there was also heart trouble, but does not 
that there was any disease of kidneys. Affiant was unable to connect the rheu- 
matism with the liver trouble, and could not give any other reason for it except 
his (soldier's) long use of beer and liquor. 

Dr. Julius Richter testifies to an acquaintance with the soldier since 1867, and 
that he treated him from that time until 1871 for chronic rheumatism. A, 
treated him at intervals from 1873 to death. There was no enlargement of the 
liver, but here was atrophy of the heart. Some three years before death dro 
appeared. Was in attendance upon the soldier three or four hours before 
Leg Does not believe that soldier's daily drinking had any connection with 
his fatal disease. 


A number of comrades testify, and their testimony is uncontroverted, that 
soldier did contract rheumatism, and suffered therefrom at the time he was 
wounded, as before stated. Neighbors testify that when home on furlough, after 
the receipt of the wound, he liniments for rheumatism of * of 
final disc ange ho is again shown to have suffered from the same and its 
continuance thereafter is clearly established. 

There was no post-mortem examination. The soldier's occu m would seem 
to have so prejudiced the claim of the widow that no effort whatever was made 
by the Pension Office to examine the comrades and others who have testiñed in 
the case. 

It is a well-established medical fact that rheumatism of long duration will pro- 
duce disease of heart, and that dropsy is a common sequel of the latter disease. 

That soldier did contract rheumatism in the service, and that he was a constant 
sufferer therefrom ever after, is shown beyond a doubt. It is likewise shown that 
his heart became seriously affected therefrom. Why should the widow now be 
deprived of a pension because one physician attributes ae to the use of beer, 
when another, who was more intimately acquainted with the soldier and his hab- 
its, connects the same with the rheumatism of service! 

In the opinion of your committee the widow should have the benefit of the 
doubt, and therefore report favorably on the accompanying bill, andask that it do 


pass. 
The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the rec- 
ommendation that it do pass. 


HARVEY T. ALCOTT, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6110) 
to grant an increase of pension to Harvey T. Alcott, late of Company 
K, One hundred and twenty-sixth New York Infantry Volunteers, 

The bill was read, as follows: 


The report (by Mr. BELKNAP) was read, as follows: 


Your committee, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 6110) to grant an increase 
of 8 to Harvey T. Alcott, have considered the same and beg leave to report 
as follows: 

Harvey T. Alcott served as a private in Company K. One hundred and twenty- 
sixth New York Infantry Volunteers, from July 18. ee May 3, 1865. When 


discharge at the rate of $4 per month. 
same disability to $8 per month. In 1883 it was reduced to $4 per month, and in 
1885 again increased to $8 per month, at which rate he is now pensioned. 

It has awaya Van claimed by such pensioner that his rating has been 
portionate to disability, and in 1887 and at several times since that date he 
e to the er Department for an increase of his ratings, alle as gro 
therefor that the wound for which he is pensioned has produced a curvature of 


the spine, partial paralysis of the muscles of the back an and has so shat- 
8 5 “A the pensioner has become pobre demented, and 


s system that 
is utterly incapable of doing any manual or mental labor, upon which he is de- 
pendent for his living. 


- 
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Your committee have carefully examined all the evidence filed in the case from 
its first inception, and find as follows: j 

The claimant prior to enlistment and up to the date of his injury was a man of 
more than ordinary intelligence, and had mgr gt a pieces physical constitu- 
tion. At the battle at Gettysburgh. he, J y 3, 1 received a gunshot wound, 
the ball passing in at his breast, shattering in its passage two of his ribs and lodg- 
ing in the muscles of the back against the spine, where jt remained embedded for 
about six years and from whence it was removed by an incision into the back. 
Such wound produced at once a total but temporary paralysis of all the limbs. He 
remained in the hospital being treated for such wound until discharged in May, 
1865. Just before his discharge he made application to Le admitted to the Invalid 
Corps of the Army, and the surgeon of the Army who made the examination for 
such transfer reported him as unfit to enter such corps. 

In the first repurt of an examining surgeon of the Pension Office, made Febru- 
ary 9, anei over two and one-half years after the incurrence of the wound, we find 
these words: 

The disability remaining consists of gengral nervous disturbance of the sys. 

tem, resulting from shock of first injury. neural of the arms, back, and 
limbs, and has pain in moving the scapula. The disability in this case is more 
marked in the disturbance of the geneial health and nervous system, consequent 
upon the shock from which he has not yet recovered.” 

The evidence further shows that from the date of such wound his nervous sys- 
tem became so impaired that his health, mode of life, and mental ca ity wholly 
changed. He became incompetent to follow any pursuit to gain a livelihood ex- 

t at fitful intervals, He has constantly been subject to neuralgic pains, from 
which be could gain no relief. He has been examined repeatedly by examining 
surgeons and examining boards, and upon their reports his different claims for in- 
crease have been rejected. A 

Your committee submit, without disparagement to the 5 boards, that 
in a case of this kind, where the greatest difficulty or disability lies In the de- 
struction of the nervous and mental capabilities, which very naturally follow a 

wound, such examining boards are not sae eee judges of the extent of 

© disability. The examining boards only have the clinic before them fora few 
moments, and the result of their best attention must necessarily be superficial. 
The real extent and scope of such disability can only be shown by extrinsic evi- 
dence obtained from those who have observed the daily life and daily suffering of 
the applicant. Such evidence, while apparently not considered by the Pension 
Bureau, we have examined with care. It consists of sworn statements of 
many reputable physicians and affidavits of near 5 appear to your 
committee more than usually intelligent and were made by those who had ob- 
served the applicant carefully and for a considerable period of time. Dr. Alvin 


H. Rockwell says: 

"I find an antero-posterior curvature of the spine where the ball was extracted. 
Applicant is subject to neuralgic in region of wound and in spine, near base 
ofthe brain. From my examination of the applicant, and my previous acquaint- 
ance with him, I believe that his mind is affected, and that it is 3 due to 
the injury to the nervous system as a result of the gunshot wound.” 

Dr. Woolsey, after oe been his family physician for five y 

“J have seen and noticed said Harvey T. Alcott almost daily, usually sev- 
eral times a day, ever since I have known him. On the 17th o! June, 1889, I made 
a thorongh examination of him. There is a lateral curvature, also an 
antero-posterior curvature of thespine and a continual irritation in the region of 
the wound and along the spine neuralgia and lameness. Claimant also complains 
of an almost constant sense of numbness in the same region, and frequent sensa- 
tions of a sudden shock, as from a blow on the head; and such sensations are con- 
sistent with his present condition. The injury to his spine produces lethargy and 
an abnormal state of mind, amounting almosttoinsanity. * * This condition 
is so apparent that there isa general doubt as to the soundness of claimant's mind. 
About one year ago I was consulted by the prosecuting attorney, a complaint hav- 
ing informally been made with reference to his removal to an e asylum.” 


says: 


n the su è physician says: 

Ale is in a state o 3 most of the time, memory badly un- 
able to collect or concentrate his thoughts, wanders from one subject to another 
in his conversation, very sensitive and irritable. Always has any amount of busi- 
ness to do, but is never able to accomplish any, * but now heis both a 
physical and mental wreck." 

inion of his family physician is F anki by other medical testi- 
mony, which is too lengthy to embrace in report. 
One editor of a paper, in an affidavit filed in the case, says: 
Harvey T. Alcott has during the past five years called at my place of business 


or at my home almost Eai and sometimes times a day, I have very fre- 
quently seen him attempting to perform manual labor, and his very peculiar man- 
ners, and the fact that sanity has been ed by intelligent men, have 


caused me to observe him very carefully. 

In attempting to labor with his hands he accomplishes little or nothing, owing 
to physical weakness and an apparent inability to direct his efforts to any purpose. 
He seems to bave something more than an ordinary good education, but in every 
effort at mental work he always fails to derive any practical benefit. At one time 
he spent considerable time planning a shi al around Niagara Falls, on the 
American side, and for awhile seemed wholly absorbed in the topic, although he 
had never seen Niagara Falla, and knew practically nothing of engineering, me- 

. chanics, or nav on. le is constantly haunted with the idea that his 
neighbors have conspired to defeat his enterprises, and attributes his lack of busi- 
ness success to secret efforts of enemies, When be sits down to read or con- 
verse or listen he almost invariably falls asleep, and so remains until awakened.” 

Your committee think that $8 a month is wholly inadequate in a case of this 
kind, and that it is a proper one for legislative relief. The amount asked for by 
the bill is very moderate, and we recommend that it do pass. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


CHRISTIAN KUNZIE, 


The next businesson the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4036) 
for the relief of Christian Kunzie. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is directed to place on the 
peusion. roll. subject to the provisions and limitations of the laws, the 
name of Christian any ependent father of Henry Kunzie, of Company G, 
First Regiment Michigan Sharpshooters, killed in battle. 

The report (by Mr. BELKNAP) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4036) 
for the relief of Christian Kunzie, submit the followin repart 

Christian Kane e, of Com 


Kunzie is the surviving father of Henry pany G, First 
Regiment of Michigan Sharpshooters, who is returned hy she Adjutant-General as 
ki in © before Spottsylvania Court-Honse, Va., May 12, 1564. Henry left 


of the P: Bureau, to which Christian applied for ion a3 a ent 
father in 1874, be being then sixty years of age. The application was rejected on 
at the time of the son's he was self-supporting. This de- 


cision was then right, because the evidence showed that he was actually at work 

regularly on the sireets, but he is now no longer able to do manual labor, is over 

seventy years of age, and dependent upon charity for support. He was a soldier 

in the Pager — in Indian wars when he was a young man. 

Sere oe vanced age and dependent condition we recommend that tho 
pass. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the rec- 
ommendation that it do pass. 


SUSAN M. GARDNER, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2429) 
granting a pension to Susan M. Gardner. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll the name of Susan M. Gardner, 
a resident of Flint, Mich., at the rate of $25 per month, on account of disability 
resulting from disease contracted while serving as a hospital nurse during the 
war of the rebellion. 


The report (by Mr. BELKNAP) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2429) 
granting a pension to Susan M. Gardner, submit the ap dn report: 

Susan M. G: er, whose maiden name was Susan M. Cox, left a lucrative - 
tion to take up the duties of an army nurse, to which she was appointed by 
Dix. She entered upon her duties at Paducah, Ky., in the spi ring of 1863, and 
continued there for a year; she was then transferred to Lo èe Here the 
great work brought on a severe attack of hospital fever, resulting in great pros- 
tration of the nervous system. As soon as she recovered she at once resumed her 
duties in the hospitals at Nashville and Chattan but her poor health, brought 
on by overwork and sickness, compelled ber to relinquish the labor. Mrs. Gard- 
ner has testimonials of her efficiency and excellent service as a nurse. She was 
paid for only a few months’ service, and this compensation she at once expended 
for comforts for the sick and wounded. Medical testimony furnished shows that 
Mrs. Gardner is in r health, brought on by her service as a nurse, which sery- 
ice was rendered without reward. 

In view of all the circumstances, the passage of the bill is recommended, with 
amendment, striking out 825 and inserting “$12” instead. 


The amendment recommended in the report of the committee was 
read and a; to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


ELSWORTH FLETCHER, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1148) 
granting a pension to Elsworth Fletcher. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll the name of Elsworth Fletcher, 
the invalid and helpless son of William Fletcher, late private in Company C, 
Ninth Michigan Volunteers. and to pay to said Elsworth Fletcher or his guard- 
ian a pension at the rate of $18 per mon’ 


Tke report (by Mr. BELKNAP) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 6247) 
Granting a pension to William Elsworth Fletcher, submit the following ep 
The claimant in this Willaim Elsworth Fletcher, is the son of William 
Fletcher, late a private in Company, Ninth Michigan 3 who died at 
Louisville, Ky., 1865, while a member of said regiment. Elsworth 
Fletcher was born September 23, 1861, in Ingham County, Michigan, and while a 
ebild was taken sick, and his left side, arm, and foot became paralyzed, and said 
left hand and foot afterwards were nearly useless, and did not w with other 
of the body, aud he became a cripple for life, and became subject to epileptic 
ts, which have affected his mind. Since February 10, 1886, he has been an in- 
mate of the Michigan Asylum for the Insane, at Mich., and his con- 
dition is fully shown by letters from the superintendent thereof, hereto annexed 
and made exhibits. 

The said William Elsworth Fletcher is wholly unable to labor and has no means 
of support whatever, When W Fletcher, the father of claimant, died ho 
left but little or no property, and afterwards his widow, Jane Fletcher, remarried. 
She is now living but has no means of caring for said William Elsworth Fletcher 
and said William Elsworth Fletcher is 7 at said asylum by the State of 
Michigan. The facts herein stated are ful ustained b, e affidavits of Jane 
Russell, Zina Dalbee, G. W. Swartwout, M. D., William P. Hazleton, J- M. Peek. 

The said claimant is known by the name of Elsworth Fletcher, and sometimes 
called Elsworth W. Fletcher, but his real name is William Elsworth Fletohe: 
and we recommend that the bill be amended by inserting his correct name, an 
the word “infantry after the word “volunteer” in line 7. The evidence clearly 
shows that the claimant is an invalid; that the father died while in the military 
service without leaving claimant means of support, and his case comes within the 
rule fully established by Congress for granting a pension at the rate of $18 a month, 
the amount fixed in the biil. 

We therefore report the bill back to the House, and recommend that the samo 
be amendeu as heretofore suggested, and when the same is amended that it do pass. 


The amendments recommended in the report of the committee 
were agreed to. 

Mr, BREWER. As shown in the report, the beneficiary in this 
case is not only a minor, but is an inmate of an asylum, being some- 
what demented. I move further to amend the bill by inserting 
before the word“ Elsworth” in line 5, the word“ William”; also 
by inserting before the word “‘said,” in line 7, the words the guard- 
dian of,” and by striking out, at the begi ing of line 8, the words 
‘or his guardian” and inserting “ for his use.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House 
with the recommendation that it do pass. 


JAMES M. M’NEIL. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1036) 
to remove the charge of desertion against the name of James M. Mc- 
Neil, alias James W. Gibson. 

The bill was read, as follows: ; 

Be it enacted, ete., That the charge of desertion borne st the name of James 
M. McNeil, alias James W. Gibson, late a private in pany C, One hundred 


1890. 
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, removed ; and the 


and eighth New York Volunteers, be, and the same is here 
of W the proper entry 


ar is hereby authorized and directed to m 
thereof on the record accordingly. 


The report (by Mr. SNIDER) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 1036) to 
remove the charge of desertion against the name of Jamea M. McNeil, alias James 
W. Gibson, have duly considered the same, and submit the following * “wae 

The full detailed history of the soldier's military service is given in the report 
of Capt. F. C. Ainsworth, chief of the record and pension division of the War De- 
partment, as follows: 


Case of James M. MeNeil, late private, Company C, One hundred and eighth 
New York Volunteers, alias James W. Gibson, late private Company F, One 
hundred and second Pennsylvania Volunteers, in violation of the twenty-second 
(now fiftieth) Article of War. 

„On February 27, 1888, this Department farnished a report in this case to the 
chairman of the House Committee on Military Affairs in connection with House 
bill No. 467, Fiftieth Congress, first session, of which report the following ia a 
copy: 


* + * * ‘ > * 
„James M. McNeil was enrolled and mustered into service August 1802, at 
Rochester, N. Y., to serve three years, in Company C, One hund and eighth 


New York Volunteers, and on ail muster-rolls of that company from October 31, 
1862, to February 28, 1865, he is reported A bsent, sick, in hospital at Alexandria, 
Va., since October 30, 1862.“ On muster-roil for March and April, 1865, and on 
muster-out roll of company, dated May 28, 1865, he is reported “deserted from hos- 

ital”—dlate and place of desertion not stated. The hospital record of Alexandria, 
Fa furnishes no evidence of the treatment of this man, but it appears from the 
records of Camp Distribution at that place that he was at that camp on November 
11 and 28, 1862, after whieh latter dat no record of him can be found. 

A thorough search of the records of this office, as well as those in the office of 

the Surgeon-General, United States Army, and the Second Auditor, Treasury De- 

ment, has failed to elicit any evidence corroborative of his claim that he was 

ischarged the service. He is in consequence regarded as having deserted on or 
about December 1, 1862. 

On November 28, 1864, ho enlisted at Easton, Pa., as a substitute, under the 
name of James W. Gibson, to serve three years; was assigned to Company F, One 
hundred and second Pennsylvania Volunteers, and served in that organization 
until mustered out with the company Jane 28, 1865. 

„The following is a synopsis of the testimony which has been submitted to 
this — with a view to the removal of the charge of desertion against this soldier, 
namely: : 

ne "On July 16, 1883, he (McNeil) testified that he enlisted in August, 1862, in 
Company C, One hundred and eighth New York Volunteers, and was honorabl 
discharged at Camp Convalescent, Va., by reason of sickness, December 28, 1862. 

„On March 4, 1886, he testified that he was with his regiment until after the 
battle of Antietam, when the Army started on the Burnside campaign. He, with 
others, was left sick at Bolivar Heights, Va., and was sent thence to Alexandria, 
Va, to hospital. Dr. Collins, of Rochester, N. T., had a nephew who was also 
sick and with me at the time he came down to Alexandria to fet him discharged 
and bring him hotne, and my mother wanted him to get me ete, Ys as I was 
very sick with typhoid fever; he said it would cost her about for him to do it; 
she gave him the money, and when he came down there I gave him $10 more an 
he gave me my discharge and brought me home with him, and he also sent notice 
to my company of m; harge to Sergeant Finch, but it seems he never ried 
the same; therefore the charge against me. My discharge was examined by the 
provost-marshal and by detectives of the District. who said it was all right. 

Applicant fartherswears that he remained at home until the fall of 1864, when 
he went to Easton, Pa., to see his brother who lived there; had always wanted to 

back to the orb A so he enlisted in the One hundred and second Pennsylvania 
Voianteere under the name of J. W. Gibson; took this name that his father and 
mother might not know that he had gone as they were getting very old and 
objected to his going, He staid until thee of the war, and was mustered out 

th his company. ‘I never had a black mark against me in both terms of enlist- 
ment, and I pray you, horore sir, to remove that horrible charge from my name, 
as I had ee pave lett my body on the battle-fields of Virginia than carry that 
name throug e x 

In a letter addressed to Hon Charles S. Baker, M. C., he states: ‘Now it 
may seem strange to you why I should enlist under an alias, but that can be very 
— explained to you, as my mother at that time was over eighty years of age 
and did not want me to go again; but I wanted to see the end of the war, so I took 
another name, but not for money, as I only got $50; the rest I never got.“ 

On November 28, 1885, Henry F. Tarbox, of Batavia, N. Y., testified that he 
was a second lieutenant, Company U, One bundred and eighth New York Volun- 
teers, and was well acquainted with applicant, who was a private in same čom- 
pany and regiment, and enlisted in August, 1862, and remained with the company 
until November, 1862. He was taken sick at Bolivar Heights, Va., in October, 
1862. and was left behfhd. with others, when the regiment left that place for the 
Burnside campaign. Affiant was subsequently informed that applicant was re- 
moved to Camp Convalescent, at Alexandria, Va., where he was regularly and 
honorably discharged. Afliant believes the charge of desertion to be a false one, 
unfounded, and should be expunged from the recerds of the War Department. 

On March 3. 1886, Jonathan J. Fassett, of Fairport, Monroe County, N. V., 
testified that he was a corporal, same company and regiment, and to the same ef- 
fect as H. F. Tarbox, and aiso that he received his information in regard to appli- 
cant 's discharg from the orderly sergeant of the company, Thomas Finch, who 
told affiant that white on his way to the battle of Chancel! 
received notice ods hf gre sdi charge, had lost said notice and had never repor ed 
the loss to Capt. W. H. Andrews for fear of being reduced to the ranks. Also, in 
a subs-quent affidavit, he states that he obtained the information from Sergeant 
Finch while both were prisoners of war and in prison; that Finch said he would 
rectify applicant's record, but died on his way home, and that he, affiant, also told 
Captain Andrews, of Company C, who promised to rectify the matter, but did not 


do bo, 

On October 29, 1885, Genge H. Washburn, of Rochester, N. Y., testified that 
he was a member of 3 , One hundred and eighth New York Volunteers, 
knew applicant; knows that he was honorably discharged in December, 1802; saw 
his discharge in Rochester, N. Y., before it was lost by applicant. 

„On March 4, 1886, Mr. Starr Northrop, of Princeton, Monroe County, New York, 
testified that he had known 8 since 1864. and at that time, serving in his 
capacity as constable and collector, at applicant's 2 examined his discharge 
papers from the One hundred and eighth New York Volunteers, which papers 
were obtained through the influence of Dr. Collins, of Rochester, now deceased, 
and found said papers to be correct. 

Prior to the passage of the act of Congress ap roved May 17, 1886, it was held 
by this office that the absence of any record of this soldier as of the One hundred 
and eighth New York Volunteers su t to November 28, 1862, or of his al- 
leged discharge from that organization, constituted him a deserter from on or about 
December 1, 1862, and that consequent) y his enlistment as a substitute on Novem- 
ber 28, 1864, was a clear violation of the twenty-second (now fiftieth) of 
War, and the Department was powerless to afford any relief. 


orsville, he, Finch, had |” 


passage of the act cited (May 17, 1: it has been held that his case 
was not embraced within its provisions, as the of his absence exceeded three 


“Un May 7, 1889, the claimant was denied a certificate in lieu of lost discharge as 
of Company F, One hundred and agoond Pennsylvania Volunteers, because his en- 
listmentin that nization while In desertion from Company C. One hundred and 
eighth New York Volunteers, was in violation of the twenty-second (now fiftieth) 
Article of War ; that he is ed by the Department as having been in a contin- 
uous state of desertion during the period of his second enlistment, and there is no 
existing law covering his case. 

* 1 for the removal of the — of desertion was again denied October 
16, 1889, in a letter to the Hon. CHARLES S. BAKER, M. C., because of the absence 
of any new testimon) or facts; and in view of the fact that the act of March 2, 1889 
e since date of the last rejection), does not change the status of the appli- 


t. 
Record and Pension Division. 
“Respectfully submitted. : 
“F.C. AINSWORTH, 
Captain and Assistant Surgeon, U. S. Army. 
“The SECRETARY OF War.” 
From additional evidence submitted to it, your committee recommend that the 


relief be granted and the bill passed with the following amendment: 
Add to the bill: $ 


Provided, This act shall not be construed to give said soldier, or his legal repre- 
sentative or heir, any pay or allowances as member of Company C, One hundred 
and eighth New York Volunteers, after October 31, 1862.” 

The amendment recommended in the report of the committee was 
read and agreed to, 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the Houso 
with the recommendation that it do pass. 


GEORGE W. MADDEN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1474) 
to remove the charge of desertion from the military record of George 
W. Madden. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secre of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 


and directed to remove the charge of desertion standing against the military rec- ~ 


ord of George W. Madden, formerly a private of Company I, Thirty-third New’ 
8 Volunteer Infantry, aud grant to said George W. den an honorable dis- 
charge. 


The report (by Mr. SNIDER) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to which was referred the bill R. 1474) 
to remove the charge of desertion from the military record of George W. Madden, 
have anig considered the same, and submit the following report: 

This bill directs the Secretary of War to remove the charge of desertion from 
the record of said Madden as a private of 3 Thirty-third New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and grant him an honorable discharge. Mr. Madden 7 ogan for 
relief under the act of July 5, 1884, which was denied. He again applied for relief 
unter the law of March 2, 1889, and was again denied, as his re-enlistment in tho 
United States Marine Corps was not within four months from the date of alleged 
desertion. He then applied to the President for pardon, and his case was referred 
to the War Department, and the following reports made thereon by the Adjutant- 
General and Secretary of War: 


War DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, June 22, 1889. 

Respectfully returned to the of War. 

Hon. CHARLES F. MANDERSON, United States Senate, presents to the President 
a petition for the pardon of George W. Madden for his act of desertion from Com- 
pany I, Thirty-third New York Volunteers, and for the issue to him of an hon- 
orable discharge from that organization, his case being not covered by the gen- 
eral law for the relief of certain soldiers cha: with desertion, 

The official record shows that George Madden was enrolled on May 22, 1861, 
for two years, as a member of Company I, Thirty-third New York Valun 
and that he deserted on October 25, 1862, from camp near Bakersville, Md., never 
thereafter returning to bis command. 

It also appears from a report of the Commandant United States Marine Corps 
that Geo W. Madden enlisted April 7, 1863, for four years, at Washington, 
© United States Marine Corps; that he was discharged September3, 
1864, on his own application, on the ground that he was enlisted undera prom- 
ise of bounty for which there was no provision of law, and that he served two 
subsequent enlistments in that corps, namely, from September 4, 1864, to Sep- 
tember 4, 1868, and from November 18, 1868, to December 13, 172. 

In his application of March 21, 1887, Madden fully admitted the fact of deser- 
tion as charged by the record; hestated that “his captain would sign the rolls 
and draw his pay; that he got tired of soidiering for nothing and deserted, and 
wentto Washington, where he enlisted in the Marine Corps.“ 

The application was denied on November 14, 1887, on the ground that the 
cha of desertion did not appear to be erroneous, and as the case was not cov- 
ered by the law then in force4act of July 5, 1884). 

Under date of April 6, 1586, the applicant was informed by this office, in reply 
to an inquiry from him, that his case is not covered by the act of March 2, 18 — 
the law now in force—as his absence between desertion and re-enlistment in the 
Marine Corps exceeded four months. 

Although the pardoning power of the President in similar cases to this has 
been often invoked, it has m rarely exercised, never, so far as this office is 
aware, since the year 1882, when Congress the first of a series of acts pre- 
scribing the circumstances and conditions under which relief from the charge 
of desertion standing against soldiers of the late war shall be granted (acts of 
August 7, 1882, July 5, 1884, May 17, 1886, March 2, 1889), 2 

Congress has, however. frequently afforded relief by special act in cases like 
that of applicant’s, which, though not covered by the general law, seemed to 


possess meritorious features, 
J. C. KELTON, Adjutant-General, 


War Department, Washingion City, June 27, 1889, 


Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the W e reference from the 
President, of your letter of the Ist instant, presenti e pason of George W. 
Madden, of Lincoln, Nebr., for pardon for his act of desertion from Company I, 
Thirty-third New York Volunteers, and for the issue to him of an honorable 


I i T to inclose a of the — ry of the Adjutant-General in this 
Pio ‘and to DE that > apon ‘a fall consid nof facts as set forth the views 
of the Adjutant-General are concurred in, and the case as presented is not one 


— 


l 
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"Respectfully, 


Hon. C. F. MANDERSON, 
United States’ Senate, 


The following isa transcriptof his record in the United States Marine Corps: 

Transcript of services in the United States Marine ath ged Washington, D. C., 
George W. Madden, Lincoln, Nebr. 

This is to certify that George W. Madden, a private, born in United States, 

8 of New York, county of Seneca, enlisted April 7, 1863, at Washin n, D. 


, for four y y Lieutenant Baker; age twenty-one years, 5 feet * 
high, blue yearn by 14 hair, fair „ and by trade or occupation a 


REDFIELD PROCTOR, Scoretaryof War. 


REMARKS, 


September 3, 1864, at Mound am III. by order of the Secretary of 

— Rar ving bosn ill ly enlisted. Enlisted in September 4, 1864, at 

Mound City, Ill, Pro corporal November 1, 1864. Reduced December 19, 

1864. Promoted e June 2, 1866. Promoted sergeant August 14, 1866, 
Honorably discharged September 4, 1868, 

Paina os = = November 18, 1863, Promoted sergeant April 26,1869. Reduced 
1 —— 3 13, 1872, at Mare Island, Cal. Served nine 
ears, five mon wenty-one da 

s = AS. HAYWOOD, 


Lieut, Col. U. S. Marine Corps, Acting ee and Inspector. 


HEADQUARTERS MARINE Corps, 
ADJUTANT AND INsPECTOR’s OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., September 13, 1888, 


The 8 affidavit was made by Edward E. Rook, late captain of his 
Company I, in Thirty-third New York Volunteer Infantry 
STATE or Kansas, County of Wilson, ss: 

In the matter of pension claim of George W. Madden, private Com ca gos Se 
Thirty-third Regiment New York State Volunteers, Lamas appear before 
me, C. S. Brigham, clerk of the district court in and for the aforesaid county 
and State ward E. Root, late ca n of Company I, Thirty-third Regiment 
New York State Volunteers, of Wilson County, State of Kansas, who, being 
duly sworn, declares in relation to the aforesaid claim that his age is fifty years; 
that he is the identical person who served as captain of Company I, se 

third Regiment New York State Volunteers, and knows the above-named sol- 
wer who was a member of Company I. Thirty-third Regiment New York State 

olunteers. 

That Private George W. Madden, while being with his company and regiment 
and in line of duty, while encamped at Camp Granger, situate 2} miles east of 
the city of Washington, D. C., out on Seventh street, during the month of J: uly 

A. D. 1861, was taken iil of fever and was sent to Columbia College 3 
Washington, D. B: Os and that he reported to his EE aayan: in the fall of 
Ethan Allen, in RA ps and remained with his 


Affiant further declares that the aforesaid George W. Madden wasa minor 
when enlisted, and further declares that he has no interest, direct or indirect, in 
this claim, and his post-office address is Fredonia, Wilson County, Kansas, 

EDWARD E. ROOT, 
Late Captain Company I, Thirty-third Regiment New York State Volunteers. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this 19th aay of November, A, D. 1889, and 
I hereby certify that the contents of the asoga ng affidavit were fully made 
known and explained by me to the affiant before sw: thereto, and that 
the affiant is to me well known and is respectable and worthy of full credit as 
a witness; and I further certify that I have no interest, direct or indirect in the 


prosecution of this claim. 
[sear] C. S. BRIGHAM, Clerk of District Court, 


of desertion would have been re- 
istmentin the United States Marine 


Under the law of March 2, 1839, this 
of War, if his re-en! 


country or service in its behalf, and, although he absented himself fro: 
poe per command without propra authority, he again enlisted in the service of 

country in another bran: thin five and one-half months, and served 
faithfully and was twice honorably discharged. 

Your committee believe this to be an exceptional case, justifying special legis- 
lative relief, and that the charge of desertion should be eee and absence 
without leave“ substituted therefor; and that any bar to his application for 
pension should be removed. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. PERKINS having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan, reported 
that the Committee of the Whole House, having had under consideration 
the Private Calendar, had directed him to report back sundry bills with 
the recommendation that they be passed, with and without amend- 
ments, respectively. 


BILLS PASSED. 


House bills of the following titles, reported from the Committee of 
the Whole House without amendment, were severally ordered to be 
en for a third reading, read the third time, and passed: 

bill . R. 1268) to perfect the military record of James T. Hughes; 
9 bill (H. R. 4041) to remove the charge of desertion against W. Willies, | the fi 


S bill a . R. 8431) granting a pension to Sarah Ann Noe; 
A bill Cr. R. 2756) granting an increase of pension to Charles H. 


Moore 
A ill (H. R. 7999) granting an increased pension to Adaline Whelan; 


A bill H. R. 1569 peter a pension to William Quimby; 

A bill (H. R. 1564) granting a to Samuel Wilson; 

A bill (H. R. 2295) granting a pension to Charlotte Small; 

A bill (H. R. 7524) granting a pension to Mary Morgan Tsdon; 

A bill (H. R. 2838) granting a pension to Sarah N. West; 

A bill (H. R. 3379) granting a pension to Lydia W. Sayre; 

A bill (H. R. 7185) granting a pension to Mary G. Caley; 

A bill (H. R. 1405) granting a pension to Betsy Cole; 

A bill (H. R. 7513) granting a pension to Pauline M. Beach; 

A bill (H. R. 7449) granting a pension to Ezra E. Annis; 

A bill (H. R. 3968) granting a pension to William Wetzel; 

A bill (H. R. 4869) granting a pension to Mrs. Mary Shumway; 

A bill (H. R. 4042) granting a pension to Chester Denton; 

A bill (H. R. 4043) to grant a pension to James Y. Law; 

A bill (H. R. 1404) granting a pension to Mary Ann Lang; 

A bill (H. R. 6110) S ENE Aare Ok Aan & TANNI T. Al- 
cott, late of Company K, One hundred and twenty-sixth hee York 
Infantry Volun 


teers; 
A bill (H. R. 4036) for the relief of Christian Kunzie; and 
A bill (H. R. 1474) to remove the charge of desertion from the mili- 
tary record of George W. Madden. 

Mr. KILGORE (while the Clerk was reading the titles of the fore- 
going bills). Mr. Chairman, I think it would be more business-like to 
submit the question separately, in the regular way, according to the 
rules, on each one of these bills, 

TheCHAIRMAN. These bills have all been reported favorably with- 
out amendment from the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CARUTH. I hope the gentleman from Texas will make no op- 
position to anything here — for we have the gratifying intelli- 
gaco that JOHN G. CARLISLE has received the nomination for United 

tates Senator. [Applause. ] 

Senate bills of the following titles, reported from the Committee of 
the Whole House without amendment, were severally ordered toa 
third reading, read the third time, and passed: 

A bill (S. 1859 granting a pension to James Anderson; 

A bill (S. 1368) granting a pension to Mary H. Casler; 

A bill (S. 1152) granting a pension to Mary O. Hall; and 

A bill (S. 2103) granting a pension to Mrs. Caroline G. Seyfforth. 

House bills of the following titles, reported from the Committee of 
the Whole House with amendments, were severally taken up, the 
amendments concurred in, and the bills as amended ordered to be en- 

for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

A bill (H. R. 7395) for Eine relief of Amanda F. French, widow of 
Orrin W. French; 

A bill (H. R. 3458) granting a pension to Ann Ruffner; 

A bill (H. R. 3958) granting a pension to Sarah L. Patterson and 
Jane W. Patterson; 

R. 7840) granting a pension to Mrs. Lillis Otis; 
H. R. 4702) granting a to Mary Mayberry; 
H. R. 7482) increasing e pension of John P. Davis; 


H. R. 3067) granting a pension to Joseph La Preaze; 
bill (H. R. 6833) to grant a pension to John B. Vile; 
a (H. R. 2429) granting a pension to Susan M. Gardner; 
ill (H. R. 1036) to remove the charge of desertion against 
es M. McNeil, alias James W. Gibson; and 
1 (l. R. 1148) granting pension to William Elsworth Fletcher, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER protempore. The Chair will state for the informa- 
tion of the House that the Chair has the names of many gentlemen 
who are present and who desire unanimous consent to call up for con- 
sideration House bills. If there is no objection, the Chair will recog- 
nize them in the order they ger upon the list, and when they sub- 
mit for the consideration of the House a bill the Chair would suggest 
that they be permitted to make s brief statement of the facts embodied 
in the report in connection with the bill, which may obviate the reading 
of the report. Then, of course, if further information is desired the 
reports can be read in full. 

Mr. MORRILL, I ask that the reports be printed in the RECORD 
in each case. 

The SPEAKER protempore. That order will be made, 

- ELIZABETH CHEESMAN. 


Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
charge the Committee of the Whole from the further consideration of 
* per (H. R. 19) granting a pension to Elizabeth Cheesman. 
is as follows: 


3 etċ., That the Secretary of the Interior be, cosy he is hereby, au- 
iaee and instructed to on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 


b> b> p> p> 
EE 


e name 


BE 
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ES 


limitations of the ihe pension 1 name of Eli widow of John 
= ne . a private in in Company A, Twenty-third Regiment NewYork 
olun 


* 
1890 
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The report (by Mr. BELKNAP) is as follows: 
The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (I. R. 1188) 

a pension to Elizabeth Cheesman, submit the following re 
heesman's claim for pension as the widow of John E. eesman; late 
a private in Company A, Twenty-third ment New Jersey Volunteers, was 
rejected upon testimony, a synopsis of w as e by the examiner in 
charge of the claim in the Pension Office, is hereto appended. This testimony 
shows beyond doubt that the beginning of the disease of which soldier finally 
died occurred in the service. 

The medical referee could not say it was due to the service nor would he deny 
it. There was a „a trouble in the head during that service, growing 
worse until death came: and a proved soundness before enlistment. In sucha 
case ees ted any, should be resolved in favor of the widow. 

The bill sh be amended by striking out York,” in seyenth line, and in- 
serting 3 

When so amended we recommend the bill do pass. 


SYNOPSIS OF TESTIMONY AS MADE BY EXAMINERS IN CHARGE OF CLAIM IN THE 
PENSION OFFICE, 

William F. Miller and William A. Samson, members of Company A, Twenty- 
third New Jersey Volunteers, testify as follows: 

This soldier was a sound, able-bodied man at his enlistment in August 1862, 
and so continued until about October or November of said year; that while on 
a march from Warrenton to White Oak Church said Cheesman was attacked 
with a severe pain in the head and was left behind on the march, but reported 
the next day; that while in camp at White Oak Church said Cheesman ws was re- 
lieved from duty as orderly sergeant and 9 in 3 mp eee part- 
ment, and was troubled with severe headache un is health 
was affected by said very ae g after his discharge 5 Al hae dea! 

William A. Samson testified that while on a forced march from near Snicker’s 
Gap to Warrenton ction, eee about November 15, 1862, this soldier was 
taken with a severe cold in the which settled there and e perma- 
nent; d was the result of ig, aes while on said march, and contin- 
ued up to the time of his disc! nargo: * complained of much dis- 

to his head. Affiant knew him afterhisd 

He became blind and had to be led, and 3 died of said disease. 

William F. Miller testified as follows: That this soldier was taken sick witha 
severe cold in his head on or about the 10th to the 15th of November, while 
on a forced march from Shenandoah Valley to Warrenton Junction, Va., the 
result of ae and fatigue. The cold settled in his head and he constantly 


complain f pain and distress in Ha noaa aps sns timeof hisd 
afterwards became blind. The ph’ Moore and Cloud, who treated 
this soldier after his discharge, are Dr ar ee He suffered very much each and 
every year after his discharge with pains in his head until his death. 

Deponent saw him almost daily r his d e until his death. 

David G. Helzell, assistant surgeon Twenty-third New Jersey Volunteers, has 
‘no recollection of nor record memoranda to refer as to this soldier's disa- 


in the service. 
iam S. Abdill testifies soldier was a sound man at his enlistment, weigh- 
unds. He was in the Army nearly a year; when he came home 
he looked ed badly; was much broken down, r some months he recruited, 
5 appeared diseased in his head, Drs. J. D. Moore and C. R. Cloud, who 
ted him after his ris discharge, are dead. From his discharge in 1883 until 1874 
8 was 5 better, could work a little, and at times confined tothe 
house and bed; during the year 1874 he became blind, and for four or five years 
prior to his death his mind was much impaired. 

William R. Schuyler testifies soldier was sound at enlistment. Afflant saw 
him a few days after his d „when he was very much broken down in 
health; he did not thereafter recover; he would frequently fall down on ee 
floor while at work ; there was a contintal change from better to worse, 
ally failing Laer health, For a few years prior to death he was much feted 
in pore otter and was totally blind, and so continucd until he died. May 
6, 1877, examination showed 2 of death tumor of the brain. 

1221 Gott ohne S substantiates the above RA 

Dr. Joseph Parish was first called to attend J. E. Cheesman in February, 1878. 
He was then totally blind; was subject at times to epileptoid sergimes; was 
oa to Ls gay the cause of his A but it was attributed to cere- 

Had constant pain in his h. For five months prior to death 
he e alle raph rapid] his mental disturbance ario his death, on May 
6, an autopsy of i brain was agent te a tumor of the size of a walnut was dis- 
covered occupying the right cerebral hemisphere, and imbedded within its sub- 
stance, Transcripts from the public records show John E. Cheesman died May 
6, 1877, from“ tumor on the brain.” 

Francis W. Milnow, late a awe Company A, major and lieutenant-colonel 
Twenty-third New Jersey Volunteers, testifies that while he commanded said 
company soldier was reduced from first se aoe to the ranks on account of ill- 
health; does not remember the precise d ivi knew soldier at and prior to 
enlistment, living in same locality, and teed im; was a mens and healthy 
man at enlistment and prior thereto, and free from any disease of head; should 
have Lanes s x er iat such disease had existed. 

Robert W. te assistant surgeon Twenty-third New Jersey Volun- 
teers, — fies that Bis reco: such as were not turned over to the United Si 
were stolen or lost while on his return with regiment to be mustered out, an: 
he therefore fails to remember treating the soldier in service. 

en William Cook, surgeon of Twenty-third New Jersey Volunteers, is dead. 

ht of 8 s comrades testify that they were present on a march from 
ny eel ersville, Md., to Chancellorsville, Va., about November 27, 1862, and per. 
sonally know that soldier, as first sergeant of said company, was taken ill with 
some illness, the ter of which they are una: inted with, which 
they believe developed seriously into some disease of the 8 soldier on that 
account was redu to the ranks. 

Deponents knew soldier as near 8 at and prior to enlistment, and he 
was a sound, healthy man, especiall from any disease of the eyes, brain, 
or head. Their intercourse with soldier at and prior to enlistment and durin; 
his service was such that they would have known it if such disease had exist: 

After his discharge soldier continued to suffer from some unknown (to us) dis- 
ease of the eyes and head, which he attributed up to the time of his death to a 
cold which he incurred in the service aforesaid. 

Claimant testifies she has made every effort to obtain evidence from com 
a regimental officers, but they do not remember the nature of soldier's ‘alee: 

y. 

Lewis Sotta knew soldier before enlistment, and saw him in a day or two 
after his disch; He seemed very much broken down. Was intimately ac- 
quainted with him till his death. He complained of the headache, which ap- 
pat very severe. Soon his eyes became dim, and in a few months he a ic 

led along the street. Deponent has led him, Often he would stop inthe 
street from the severe pain in his , and he would seem then to be out of 
his mind, talking at random, and sometimes when excited seemed to be border- 
ing on insanity; “aimeult to manage. Has known him to fall down on thestreet, 
and has helped him home, Has seen him in agony with his head. Was 
with him and helped take care of him up to time of his death. The exact 
dates of the occurrences deponent can not now remember. 

W. R. Schuyler and William S. Abdil were well acquainted with soldier at 


bilit 
W. 
ing about 200 


discharge. He then immediately complained of a severe in his h 
Soldier year after year suffered caver with his head. is scling queer cou 


menced failing; finally he I entire 55 —ͤ Had spiso 
crazy; somet: mes was so violent that his wife had to havo ET quail 
him, Noticed that when he had these 2 he aout have his hand to his 


head. Can't remember the date of these occurrences. 

Dr. Joseph Parrish testifies he was soldier's attending physician during the 
time he ee was allowed to visit his family while a 5 51 of the 2 — * 
apia, in Philadelphia, to which he was 3 mber 22, 187: 

ed to his home by permission of the hos 
hea died, Visited him often. Found him blindness, much pain 
his head, and entirely ance, romana for any kind of service. saw Bun 
immediately on his return home, as above stated, and found no hastened and was for the 
better. Believes thet the fatigue and ex of army life hasten 
the main cause of development of the tumor (?) of the brain, which 
his life. Affiant’s treatment commenced Feb 20, 1876. 

Dr. Franklin Ganutt says he was well acquainted with soldier. Saw him often 
before enlistment, and believes him to 3 then been in good health. Lived, 
within a few hundred feet of his residence, Saw him a few days after his 
charge, and learned by inquiry that he had lost his health. Attended the Ler ag 
mortem examination, when it was found he died from a tumor in the brain, 
8 the 3 and nese of his army life produced the morbid growth 

is brain that caused his death 

“oe E. S. Lansing testifies to same effect. 

Edward Rigg, late lieutenant soldier’s com npn ys e the 22 
of Captain Wilson, but can not give the speci bility, Testifies that he was 
taken ill with a combination o diseases, oocasloning a permanent disability. 


There being no objection, the bill was considered, the amendment 
recommended by the committee adopted, and the bill as amended or- 
dered to be and read a third time; and being engrossed, it 
was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


MRS. CATHARINE SONNE, 


Mr. CARUTH. I ask unanimous consent to discharge the Commit- 
tee of the Whole from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
7719) restoring the pension of Mrs. Catharine Sonne, 


The bill is as follows: 
Be ile etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is bey ore aus 
thorized and directed to restore to the pension-roll the name of Mrs. Catharine 


Sonne, dependent mother of William 
Fifth Kentucky Volunteers. 


The report (by Mr. WILSON, of Kentucky) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
het restoring the pension of Mrs. Catharine Sonne, submit the following re- 


ie Catharine Sonne is the mother of Sa A. Sonne, who served in Com- 
ag H, Fifth Kentucky Volunteers, in S e enlisted July 3,1861, and died 

Andersonville prison on October 

She applied to the Pension Office ies a pension as the dependent mother of 
the soldier on April 24, 1869, and in August, 1869, she wank wet a pension 
such 8 mother upon proof that the soldier aided in her support, 3 
was in receipt of the same until March 4, 1877, when her name was 
from the rolls on the ground of non-dependence upon the soldier at the time o 
his death, it appearing from a report made by as al tof the Pension 
Office that at time of soldier’s death, in 1864, the of Mrs. Sonne was 
alive 9 on a Ad au store with $ bar-room attached to it, owning real 
estate assessed and that th income from all sources 


Sonne, late a private of Company H, 


amounted to sbont $600 per year,with which a family of children had to be 
supported, and that the management of the business was . y done by 
Mrs. Sonne, her husband, who died in 1866, being given to mperate use 


_of liquors. 


pera the report of the special agent of the Pension Office it appears further 
hat subsequent to the death of her husband she continued to mos bey the busi- 
oad formerly man by her; that the children improved some of the rop- 
erty owned by their during his lifetime; that Mrs. Sonne only hada 
interest in same, and that later on the proper wasapportioned to tothe children, 
since which time Mrs. Sonne has only 4 n ! income, entirely inade- 
quate for a comfortable maintenance, 

Your committee are of the the opinion that in view of the large family of Mrs. 
Sonne at time of soldier's death the amount of income as estimated to have been 
received by her at that time and for some years thereafter, derived in a great 
measure by her own manual labor, was not sufficient to place her, under the 
law, in a status of non-dependence, and recommend that the bi bill 
her name to the rolls be passed, amended, 3 adding — the 
5 ” in lines 6 and 7, the words ke effect from the passage of 


The amendment recommended by the committee was adopted. 
The bill as amended wasordered to be and read a time; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM M. NOURSE. 


Mr. HOUK. Task unanimous consent to the Committee 
of the Whole from the further consideration of the bill H. R. 6519, and 


put it upon its passage. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the 3 of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed: to place William Nourse on the pension-rolls, subject to 


the conditions and limitations of the general pension laws; this pension bein 
granted because of — wound and other injuries received while at 
to and in actual service with the Eighteenth Kentucky Infantry, on the 17th 
day of July, 1862. 

The report (by Mr. TAYLOR, of Tennessee) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill “= R. 
6519) granting a ee to William M. Nourse, of Knoxville, Tenn., su 


following re; 
William Alan M Nourse, in July, * a citizen of Cynthiana, Ky. 


— to join said cavalry regiment. He bad perf some duty such 
picket, with one of the com a= regiment, when. en ori doe at 
July, 1862, the town was the while thas e he —.— eat rok the A with 


mpany G, under Capt. Robert and w 
shot wound of left side by reason of which he has 


abled. 
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of the service and incurrence of wound is fully shown by the testi- 
mony of Col. John J. Landram and Capt. Robert Scott and S. G. Rogers. 
Had Nourse applied and completed his claim for pension prior to Jay 4, 1874, 
he would have received pensionfor this wound under the general law, but hay- 
ing failed to za sba 2 8 debarred from receiving favorable consideration 
except at the hands o gress. 

The bill is returned with the recommendation that it do pass, 


There being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time; and being engrossed, it Was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

7 JAMES T. FURLOW. 


Mr. MCRAE. I ask unanimous consent to discharge the Committee 

of the Whole from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 3585) to 
ion James T. Furlow for service in the Indian war. 

The bill is as follows: J 

Be it cto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roil the name of James T. Fur- 
low, of Brister, Columbia County, Arkansas, whoserved in Capt. William Bor- 
ter's company from the State of Georgia, Indian war of 1836, and pay hin the 
same pension as is allowed by law for service in the war of 1812. 


The report (by Mr. DE LANO) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 3585) 
granting a pension to James T. Furlow, have considered the same and report: 

The claimant was a private in Capt. William C. Dawson's company, Col. Will- 
iam Porter's First Regiment Georgia Volunteers, Indian war, from June 6, 
1836, to July 12, 1836, and was paid for one month and twenty-three days’ serv- 
ice. He prays a pension at the same rate as is allowed by Jaw for service in the 
war of 1812, 

The claimant is seventy-seven years old, unable to work, and with no means 
of support, 

Your opmunitées believe the case to be a meritorious one, and the passage of the 
bill is therefore recommended, with the following amendment: Strike out the 
words William Borter's“ in the sixth line of said bill and insert in lieu thereof 
the words William C. Dawson's,” 


The amendment recommended by the committee was adopted. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
JOHN B. DAVIS. 


Mr. OSBORNE. I call up for present consideration the bill (H. R. 
5810) to increase the pension of John B. Davis. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to increase the pension of John B. Davis, late a private 
in Company I, Ninety-sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers, to r 
month, and to pay the same to him in lieu of the pension now received by hios 


The report (by Mr. CRAIG) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
BSLV) granting an increase of pension to John B. Davis, submit the following re- 


rt: 
P EN P. Davis enlisted December 31,1861, Company I, 1 fag Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers, and was discharged because of three wounds March 4, 186%, 
He has been placed on the pension-rolls and his pension finally increased to $30 
per month. His claim for increase has been disallowed because the law does 
not provide for a higher rate than he is now receiving. 

The report of the examing board shows: 

“Right leg amputated, length of tibia remaining 3 inches; fibula is shorter, 
being DaT inches; scar healed, but pressure over bone on anterior and outer 
aspect causes pain and spasmodic twitching of muscles of the stump, 
Two sears 14 by Linch each are on stump near the knee, somewhat adherent, 
being also gunshot wounds; motion of knee joint . muscles of thigh 
and stump extremely atrophied. He undoubtedly suffers pains in the leg.” 

The evidence shows that he is incapable of any manual labor. That being a 
physician, he has been incapacitated from following that profession, because of 
continued pains in whole limb, loss of muscular power, extreme atrophy of 
muscles, producing general weakness, and that the sensitive condition of the 
limb produces violent twitching of the muscles, That the defective and bad 
operation and resulting shrinkage only hae 2 inches of leverage, and the 
other wounds in these 2 inches aggravate the case. 

Charles T. Palmer, examining surgeon, testifies he has been a constant suf- 
ferer for years from a severe and continued neuralgia, to such an extent as to 
be unable to prosecute his profession. $ 

Your committee recommend the passage of the bill, amended by inserting 
“ forty-five” instead of “seventy-two.” 


The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
A. B. REEVES. 


Mr. STEWART, of Georgia. I call up ſor present consideration the 
bill (H. R. 6755) granting a pension to A. B. Reeves. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, elc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension la the name of A. B. Reeves, of Clayton County, 
Georgia, who was a private soldier in Capt. John S. MeMellen's company in the 
Creek Indian war of 1836. 


The report (by Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina) is as follows : 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 6755) grant- 
ing a pension to A. B. Reeves, have considered the same and beg leave to sub- 
mit the following report: 

The claimant, Anderson B. Reeves, was a private in Capt. John S. MeMullan's 
company, Georgia Volunteers, and served from May 14, 1838, to June 14, 1838, 
in the Greek Indian war. 

It is reliably shown that the claimant is about seventy years of age and in 
feeble health. The gentleman who introduced the bill states he has known the 
claimant for over forty years, and knows that his pro y consists only of a 
small tract of | from which he secures about one e of cotton per year. 
The value of this land is about $500, s 

There are many precedents for the allowance of pensions to the aged and de- 
pendent survivors of the Indian wars, and your committee report the bill back 


The fact 
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with the recommendation that it do pass, with the following amendment; Add 
to said bill the words “and pay him a pension at the rate of $8 per month.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


HANNAH BEDFORD. 


Mr. ARNOLD. I call up for present consideration the bill (H. R. 
4686) granting a pension to Hannah Bedford. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, elc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and di to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Hannah ford, widow of James 
Bedford, late a private in Company A, Third Rhode Island Heavy Artillery. 


The report (by Mr. Nure) is as follows: ` 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
4685) granting a pension to Hannah Bedford, submit the following report: 

Hannah Bedford is the widow of James Bedford, who enlisted asa musician 
of the Third H ment Rhode Island Heavy Artillery, August 1, 1861, and was 
discha for disability May 14, 1862. While in service he contracted right in- 
gainal ernia, for which he was a pensioner at the time of his death, about 

anuary 3, 1883. The widow’s claim has been rejected on the ground that the 
evidence fails to show the soldier's death cause is due to his military service. 

Dr. George C. Bailey testifies that he was called to see a man who was found 
dead about January 3 This man was James Bedford, and he had been dead 
88 two days when found. He died in his Rome end was found leaning 
over a chair, resting on one knee, and near a bed. He an inguinal hernia. 
There was a protrusion of the ts twice as large as a man’s fist. No autopsy 
was held, as no suspicion of foul play was entertained, and in afflant’s judgment 
soldier's death resulted either from heart disease, paralysis of the heart, or from 
strangulated hernia, or from both i: conjunction. 

It appears that at time of the soldier's death his family was absent from home, 
and therefore it is impossible to obtain anything more definite regarding the 


same. 
(dot claim has been specially examined, and no adverse features were disclosed 
reby. 

The claimant had also three sons in the Army, one of whom is now a pen- 
sioner, another was killed in battle, and the third was drowned while home on 
sick-leave. She has no income from any source and is now very old. 

Your committee believe that the widow is entitled to favorable consideration 
at the hands of Congress, and therefore return the accompanying bill, with the 
recommendation that it do pass; amended, however, by striking out allafter the 
word late! in line 6 and inserting therein instead the words “a musician of the 
Third Rhode Island Heavy Artillery.” 


The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


MRS, SUE DITTO. 


Mr. YODER. I call up for consideration the bill (H. R. 8933) grant- 
ing a pension to Mrs, Sue Ditto. ; 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place upon the pension-roll the name of Mrs, Sue Ditto, 
widow of Gideon Ditto, late a lieutenant in Company —, Eighty-first Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, aud pay her a pension, subject to the rules and ta- 
tions of the pension laws. 


The report (by Mr. YODER) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
8923) granting a pension to Mr. Sue Ditto, submit the following report: 

Mrs. Sue Ditto is the widow of Gideon Ditto, who was a sergeant in Company 
B, Eighty-first Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and who was pensioned for wounds 
Sergiy eat í ee be 8 hot ds, chronic diarrh 

n application for pension he ns) woun ronic 
jaundice, and other disabilities. 5 = 

The widow filed her application for pension, but was unable to clearly estab- 
lish the cuuse of the soldier's death, Evidence shows the soldier was afflicted 
with rheumatism and heart disease while in the service, and never recovered 
from said disease until he died suddenly, and the cause of death was somewhat 
obscure, there being no physician present and no post mortem examination. 
The widow is poor and . no property or means oſ support, ex- 
cept her own manual labor. We think this a meritorious case, and recommend 
the passage of the bill. ir 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and being 


engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


NORMAN CLEVELAND. 


Mr. BELKNAP. I call up for present consideration the (bill H. R. 
6831) for the relief of Norman Cleveland. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized to place on the pension-roll, subject to the limitations and provisions of 
the pension laws, the name of Norman Cleveland, late of Company G, First 
Ohio Light Artillery Volunteers. 


The report (by Mr. BELKNAP) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
6°31) nting a pension to Norman Cleveland, submit the following report: 
* t was a member of Company G, First Ohio Light Artillery. e made 
arch 21, 1878, alleging rheumatism contracted in servi 
and in 1887 tiled declaration alleging partial loss of sight of right eye, panos 
by cinders while riding on a railroad train with his command. His claim was 
rejected November, 1888, on the ground of no record of rheumatism and dis- 
ease or injury of eye, and failure of proof showing that either disability existed 
in the service or at discharge. 
It appears from the record that claimant enlisted January 19, 1864, was sent to 
hospital July 11, 1864, and is so reported to May, 1865, and was discharged Au- 


gust 31, 1865, 

Hospital record shows that he was admitted July 11,1864, with chronic pleu- 
ritis, at Cumberland hospital; transferred July 19 to Jefferson hospital, with 
d, psia, and August 13, 1864, was transferred to invalid co; use of pleu- 

. The ee of his hospital treatment do not show sick with rheu- 
matism, but call his disease pleurisy. 

The claimant proves severe attack of inflammatory rheumatism in October, 
1867, and that it continued to some extent ever since. 


3 


1890. 
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Pion’ nee ea feature in the case is origin and continuance from date of dis- 
arge to 

The proof isample and conclusive that he was treated for disease several 
months while in the service and also from the year 1867 tothe present time, and 
Special Agent F. I. Darling, who was — to investigate the claim, reports 
zt as a meritorious case, and that the claimant is now totally disabled and de- 
pendent, being an inmate of the Michigan Soldiers’ Home, where he is reported 
2 3 disabled from disease as above, and recommend the passage 

the 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


ANDREW LANGTON. 


Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana. I desire to call up for present consider- 
ation the bill (H. R. 3601) to increase the pension of Andrew Langton, 
late of Company E, Twenty-seventh Indiana Volunteers. 

The bill was read, as follows: $ 


Be il enacted, eté., That the pension now being paid to Andrew Langton, late 
of Company E, Twenty-seventh Indiana Volunteer Infantry, be increased to $72 
per month, and that the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, instructed 
to so place the nume of said Langton on the pension-rolls, ~ 

The report (by Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana) is as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions has had under consideration the bill (H. 
R. 3001) granting an increase of pension to Andrew Langton, and find the fol- 
lowing to be the facts as established by the evidence now on file in the Pension 
Office, and from the written statement on file with this committee, made by the 
Representative who introduced this bill, namely: 

Andrew Langton, the applicant, enlisted in Company E, of the Twenty-sey- 
enth Regiment of indiana Volunteers, on August 13, 1861, and was daly mus- 
tered into the service, and performed his duty faithfully, On May 3, 1863, while 
in line of duty and with his company, he participated in the battle of Chancel- 
lorsville, Va., receiving one flesh wound in the thigh, also one gunshot wound 
in his right shoulder, and one gunshot wound in right leg. breaking both the 
tibia and fibulia, and necessitating the removal of about 4 inches of the bone, 

He suffered with this wound eleven days on the field of battle before he re- 
ceived any medical or surgical aid; that in consequence of the said wound and 
operation his right leg was shortened about 2 inches; there has been perma- 
nent necrosis of the bone, accompanied by ulceration, exfoliation, and dis- 
charges, during a great part of each year since his discéharge, which was on 
February 19, 1864, on account of said disability. 

He has been wholly unable to ‘perio’. any manual labor since his discharge; 
that every year he has suffered for months with said necrosis, accompanied by 
excruciating pain, and necessitating re dressing and poulticing, day and 
night, and the constant care and attendance of one or more perons; that asa 
consequence of said necrosis his right leg is useless; is, in fact, worse than if 
amputation had removed it, and has subjected him to a hectic fever. 

All these years he has been much of his time under the care of k ee 
and has expended much of his substance in physicians’ bills for medical treat- 
ment. He was granted a pension at $3 per month, which was increased at 
various times until, on receiving $30 per month, his lastapplication was rejected 
for increase on May 27, 1889, as not technically being entitled to further increase. 
He is yearly growing more feeble and needing more attention, until he is now 


a mere wreck. 

His health was good and his body sound when he entered the Army, but is 
now, and always will be, physically unfit for any labor whatever; and that 
now, at an advanced age, he is poor, has a wife and one daughter, upon whom 
he is a burden, and is an almost constant sufferer from pain of the severest 
kind, an utter wreck, as the price of his patriotism. — 

Your committee recommend the passage of the bill, amended, however, so as 
to grant but 850 per month. 


The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


JOSEPH D. FISHER. 


Mr. SMYSER. I desire to call up for consideration the bill (H. R. 
9768) granting a pension to Joseph D. Fisher, late of the One hundred 
and sixteenth Ohio Volunters. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eta. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-rolls, suject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Joseph D. Fisher, late of Company 
G, One hundred and sixteenth Ohio Volunteer Infantry. 


The report (by Mr. YODER) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
9727) granting a pension to Joseph D. Fisher, submit the following report: 

Joseph D. Fisher, of Pomeroy, Ohio, enlisted on the 17th day of August, 186: 
at Middleport, Ohio, in what afterwards became Company G, One Hund 
and Sixteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, under the command of Capt. 
John ©. Golden. He marched with his company to Parkersburgh, W. Va., and 
there entered upon the discharge of his duties as a soldier. While there and in 
the line of daty serving as company cook he went to the Little Kanawha River 
with two camp kettles for water. 

The river bank was slippery from the effects of a shower, and while coming 
up the bank he slipped and fell while carrying a kettle of water in each hand, 
striking astake driven in the bank near and in his right side or groin with such 
force that a severe rupture of the right side resulted. He wastaken tu the hos- 
pital of the barracks and treated by the governing physician, and among others 
was Dr. James H. Johnson, now a member of the board of examining surgeons 
at Gallipolis, Ohio, and that by reason of the rupture he was sent home. All 
this took place before his company was mustered into service. A few days 
after he was sent home he reported to his company at Gallipolis, Ohio, but upon 
examination he was refused muster upon the ground of the injury he had re- 
ceived. T can be no doubt but that this man is abundantly entitled to a 
pension. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

» FREEMAN BUELL. 


Mr. QUINN, I call up for consideration the bill (H. R. 7331) grant- 
ing a pension to Freeman Buell. 
The bill was read, as follows: : 


Bett Pere: ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 


limitations of the pension laws, the name of Freeman Buell, late of Company 
B, First Regiment of lowa Cavalry. 


The report (by Mr. FLICK) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
7331) granting a pension to Freeman Buell, having examined and considered 
the same, report the same back to the Houst, with a recommendation that it do 


pass. 

This claim was rejected by the Pension Department on the ground of no reco) 
of alleged injury in service and of claimant's inability to prove that the sam: 
was incu in the service in line of Sor: 

We have made a very thorough examination of the evidence, and cir- 
cumstances of the case, and it is somewhat complicated and not en ly free 


from doubt; but we believe that a fair consideration of the evidence shows that 


the claimant was injured as claimed in service and in the line of duty, 
he has been a permanent sufferer ever since. The claim is that the soldier was 
injured at Little Rock, Ark., in lifting a feed-trough,and that it affected his 
back and kidneys in such a way that the trouble has increased, and so that it 
has permanently disabled him and to such an extent that he is and has been 
practically, or very largely, unfit for manual labor since. 

His own testimony, in his declaration and in his affidavit filed since, and in 
his testimony taken before the special examiner, is full and complete, not 
only as to the injury, but as to its effect ever since, and this is supported by the 
testimony of Phillip H. Francis, who is shown by the cial examiner to bean 
entirely trustworthy and reliable witness, who states that while at Little Rock 
in 1864 a detail was ordered out, for which Buell was one, but that Buell was 
injured in the back while preparing his horse, and so badly that he had to be 
relieved, and that he, Francis, was detailed to go in his place. He says the 
matter is clear in his mind, and that he recollects the circumstances well. 

Asa starting pointand as php wing the origin of the injury, this matter is 
important. Some question of dates is raised by the special examiner’s report, 
as ae the date mentioned by the soldier the regiment had not reached Little 


Francis was on detached duty, but it is only a question of date, andis entirely 
immaterial, as there can be no question about the fact, and the exact date of its 
taking place is immaterial. 8 

John Stevens, also a private in the same 5 did not see the actual in- 
jury, but knew that Buell was lamed in the back at Little Rock and that he was 
off duty and heard from him and others of the injury; knew he complained 
until he was discha „and has heard him say that he has never gotten over 
it and believes that the injury prevents him from doing work. 

J. F. Foster, who was captain, was not with the company at the time of the 
injury, but heard of itand knows that he has not been able to work since his 


Augustus Hurlburt, also a member of the same company, had no knowledge 
of the actual injury, but knows that he complained. 

In addition to this it is shown by & great volume of evidence that can not be 
doubted that previous to his enlistment Buell had been from boyhood up a pe- 
culiarly healthy, sound, and strong man, and that he had never needed any 
medical attendance; and itis equally asstrongly shown, and by a large number 
of witnesses, that he has been ailing and doctoring ever since, and always with 
the same complaint, and that he is entirely unfitted to do full manual labor, and 
are cna ps kind of labor that calls for stooping or work in any but an up- 

ight position, 

Now,in spon’ to this, the examining boards at two pace have reported 
that they find no trouble of the kind alleged by him, and Dr. Lathrop, one of 
these examining surgeons, says that he believes his troubles came from bad 
habits, intoxication, but the evidence shows that he was not a hard drinker; 
but Dr. Lathrop concedes himself that he has doctored him for some four years 
for kidney and back trouble after the death of Dr. Westbrook, who was his first 
physician, but whose testimony had been taken in this case before his — 
and who had treated him for these same troubles, commencing in the 
1887, and who says in an affidavit in September, 1879, that he is ed 
Buell will never recover from the we 0 

As it seems to be entirely clear that this soldier did receive some injury sub- 
stantially asalleged by him, that he immediately thereafter went into h ital, 
that he never ceased to complain, that he has continually doctored for the al- 
leged complaint since, and even for some time with one of the physicians who 
reports against him, and that he has been practically unfit for manual labor 
ever since leaving the Army, while he was peculiarly strong and healthy be- 
fore going in, it is a stretch of the i ation to suppose that he was simulat- 
re: bea these years, and to believe he in fact receive no injury is to entirely 
fail to give effect to human testimony. - 

We believe that he did receive this injury as alleged, and that he has suffered 
from it practically as claimed ever since, consequently that he is entitled to re- 
lief, so we recommend the passage of the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


LEVI H. UTT. 


Mr. MORRILL. I call up for present consideration the bill (H. R. 
6725) to increase the pension of Lee H. Utt. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to increase the pension now paid to Lee H. Utt, late ma- 
jor of Seventh Kansas Cavairy, and pay him the sum of $72 per month, in lieu 
of the pension he is now receiving. 


The report (by Mr. MORRILL) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom, was referred the bill (H. R. 
6725) to increase the pension of Lee II. Utt, submit the following report: 

The proposed beneficiary, whose proper name is Levi H. Utt, served as cap- 
tain and major, respectively, of the Seventh Regiment Kansas Cavalry, from 
October 28, [861 55 1865. In action at Leighton. Ala., April 24, 
1863, he received a shy Il wound of left leg, necessitating its empation, on ac- 
count of which he is now pensioned at the rate of $3) per month. 

By reason of this amputation and the exposure and hardships of the service, 
Major Uit's constitution has become undermined to such an extent as not only 
to disqualify him for the performance of any manual labor, but to prevent him 
from following any vocation, and to compel him to seek relief by a constant 
change of residence in search of a climate adapted to his condition. 

As early as 1876 medical examination showed that pensioner suffered greatly 
from indigestion and nervous debility, which in the opinion of the examining 
su n was due to the amputation. 

Much of the time he requires the attendance of-a nurse, which adds greatly 
to the expenses incurred by his compulsory travels, extending from Kansas to 
California, from there to Mexico, to Florida, and again to Mexico. 

To his other disabilities serious bronchial troubles have been added, un- 
doubtedly due to the gastric and nervous disturbances from which he has suf- 


these 3 years. 
Notwithstanding the complications arising from the amputation of the leg, the 
Pension Office is estopped under existing laws from granting a pension greater 
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than that now received by him until his disabilities shall have reached such a 
as to render him utterly helpless. 

our committee are of the be gen that pensioner’s partial help) ess, 30 
— traceable to his long and faithful army service, entitles him to favorable 
consideration at the hands of Congress,and therefore return the aecompanying 
bill with the recommendation that it do pass; amended, however, by strikin 
out the words “seventy-two,” in line 6, and inserting therein instead the wo 
“fifty; ” also, by striking out the word Lee,” wherever the same may eros 
in the bill and the title thereof, and inserting therein instead the word Levi.” 


The amendments recommended by the committee were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed fora third reading; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and =e | 


AMANDA J, DELAP. 


Mr. McCLAMMY. I call up for consideration the bill (H. R. 5118) 
granting a pension to Amanda J. Delap. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Amanda J. Delap, mother of Will- 
iam A, Delap, late of Company H, Eleventh Regiment Wisconsin Infantry. 


The report (by Mr. FLICK) is as follows: 


The Committee on Inyalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 5118) 
granting a pension to Amanda J, Delap, having examined and considered the 
same, report the same back to the House with a recommendation that it do 


This claim was made on the ground of being the dependent mother of Will- 
iam A. Delap, a soldier in Company H, Eleventh Regiment of Wisconsin In- 
fantry, who died of typhoid fever at Brashear City, La., September 14, 1864, 
while in service in such company, and of which he had been an active member 
since October 14, 1861. 

The pension was rejected by the Pension Department on the ground that 

twas not dependent apes the soldier for sapport at the date of his death. 
A deal of evidence has n taken by affidavit, special examination, etc., 
and this result was arrived at, but the special examiner reports in very favor- 
able terms as to the character and necessities of the claimant. 

The result may have been correct upon the evidence, although it appears that 
the claimant and her husband had been in rather straitened circumstances 
for a great number of years, and that the son, this soldier, had always from 
boyhood up contributed his wa, to his mother for her me gry which he did 

ith his pay as a soldier, but still, during the years he was inthe Army, and for 
some time after, the husband made some small earnings which went tothe su 

rt of the family; but in 18— the husband became a confirmed invalid, unable 

support the family, and what little property he had became depleted, so that 
he now has nothing left but a homestead worth but a few hundred dollars, and 
this encum by mortgage, which is gradually growing U „and the 
main, if not the only, reliance of the family is upon the labor of the claimant, 
who works at knitting, sewing, and that kind of work, but which does not 
realize enough for their support, she not being able, at her age and in her phys- 
ical condition, to do enough for an adequate support. 

‘The husband is now seventy-five years old and the claimant is now seventy- 
one years old, and whatever may have been the state of facts at the exact time 
of the soldier's death as to dependence, and however right the action of the Pen- 
sion Deparo may have been from the strict standpoint of the law by which 
it must verned, the universal practice of Congress in cases like this, where 
the d ence and povery now exist and where old age has come upon the 

tn this condition, and where, consequently, they are not able to earn an 
adequate suppor) N to grant the pension; and we therefore recommend 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


ALBERT C. ANDREWS. 


Mr. COGSWELL. [I call up for consideration the bill (H. R. 6074) 
for the relief of Albert C. Andrews. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and adto pay to Albert C. Andrews, late of Company H, Thirty- 
second ment usetts Infantry Volunteers, a pension of $72 per month, 
in lieu of the one he is now receiving. 


The report (by Mr. FLICK) is as follows: P 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 

6074) for the relief of Albert C. Andrews, submit the following report: 

Andrews is now on the pension-rolls under the general law at the rate of 
$36 Pond month on account of amputation of the right leg above the knee-joint, 
and gunshot wound of right shoulder, the rate paid to him being that allowed 
under the law for the amputation of the leg only above the knee-joint, 

A medical examination of pensioner made November 30, 1877, by the Salem, 
Mass., board of examining su ns, showed that there is a severe disability 
from the gunshot wound of right shoulder, the motion of the joint being con- 
siderably ted,both back ward and upward, hand can not touch top of shoulder 
or head, and can not raise arm outwards to a right angle with y. 

His claim for increase of pension has been rejected by the Pension Office on 
the und that as inasmuch as he is able to wear an artificial limb he could not 
be wed a rating higher than he now receives. 

Your committee believe that the serious disability of the right hand and 
shoulder for which he now receives no pension under the general law is of 
such a náture that an increase of rate should be sllowed to him by the hands of 
8 and return the bill with the recommendation that it do pass, striki: 
out in the sixth line of said bill the words “seventy-two” and inserting ins 
the words *‘ forty-five.” 


The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed to. 
The bill asamended was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
WILLIAM WHITE. 


Mr. HAYES. I call up for consideration the bill (H. R. 8221) grant- 
ing a pension to William White. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it clo., That the Secretary of the Interi: dis hereby, 
ized and t to 8 on the cee ee to be . 
1 the pension laws, the name of William White, late of the Sixth 


The report (by Mr. FLICK) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 8221) 
granting a pension to William White, submit the following report: 

This claim was rejected in 1883 on the ground that there was no record of 
claimant's service. The facts in this case are entirely beyond dispute, and are 
sustained by an overwhelming array of testimony, showing them so fully, com- 
N and conclusively that it is unn set it out in detail, These 

facts were that in August, 1862, the claimant enlisted in what was intended and 

then expected to be Company E of the Forty-second Iowa Volunteer Infantry 
Regiment, and following this enlistment he went to Dubuque and into camp 
with this regiment. 

That in November or December, while in camp at Dubuque, he was detailed 
to go with Lieutenants Sullivan and. Berry to Johnson County to look after 
ome deserters, or men absent without leave, and while there and engaged in 

t duty, and with these officers, he was injured by haing Maranan from or by 
his horse against a tree, so that his leg was broken, and that in 3 it be- 
came about 2 inches shorter than it naturally was; that after he was so hurt he 
was from necessity taken to a portae house in the neighborhood where he re- 
mained some six weeks, a soldier from said regiment being detailed to take 
care of him, which he did; that about six weeks after this injury he returned 
to his regiment and staid with it until March 5, 1863, when the regiment was 
consolidated with and became a part of and merged in what was known as the 
Sixth Iowa Cavalry, the said intended Forty-second Regiment of Iowa Infantry 
not in fact having been organized or completed, 

He went with his company and regiment into the Sixth Iowa Calvary for the 
purpose of being consolidated with the rest of the company, but was rej 
on the ground of his injury, and for some reason, apparently unknown to him, 
he did not receive any certificate and pees was not technically 
entitled to one, from the fact t the intended Forty-second Regiment was 
never perfected and the fact that he was not accepted in the cavalry regiment, 

There is no record of service, and from the circumstances above stated he has 
no hospital record, but he was sworn into the service, was actually engaged in 
it as above stated, and received pay for all of this time from the Government, 
and to say that he was not in service is only cally true, if true at all; he 
was to all intentsand purposes an enlisted man, and received his injuries strictly 
in the line of duty, and we can see no reason why he is not strictly and justly 
entitled to a pension for the injury that he received. 

The examining board of surgeons of Iowa City reported his disability as one- 
half total disability. He afterwards enlisted and served in the Eighteenth 
New York Cavaly and was transferred to the Veteran Reserve Co: 

We have not set out the details of the evidence for the reason t ere is no 
conflict and that every fact stated is proved by a t volume of testimon 
and is entirely beyond dispute, the only question ng as to what result shoul 
follow from the facts about which there is no question, and which we have set 
out, and which in our opinion leads irresistib. i to the conclusion stated, and 
we therefore recommend the passage of this bil 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


HENRY H. KNOPP. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. I call up for present consideration the bill (H. 
R. 1804) granting a pension to Henry H. Knopp. 
The bill was read, as follows: ‘ 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized anddirected to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Henry H. Knopp, late a member of 
the Ohio Militia, called into active service during the rebellion. 


The report (by Mr. YODER) is as follows: 


Knopp was a member of Company G, of the First 

State Militia. It was an organization under the authority of the governor of 

Ohio and was serving as a home-guard 

regiment was duly recognized as a of the oi 

the time Morgan penetrated into Ohio, and sion up toward that part of the 
e 


across the roads to blockade the progress of Morgan’s column, 

The movement was made under the direct command of Long, and he acted 
under the order of the regular bri er-general of the United States volunteer 
forces. These troops were p in wagons for the purpose of rapid transpor- 
tation, and while, in obedience to said order, said Knopp was eee with 
his command he was thrown violently from the wagon and suffered severe in- 
jury. This was on or about the 17th day of July, 1863. The team attached to 
the wagon took fright and ran away, the hind wheel of the wagon came off, 
and Knopp was thrown to the ground. He received a compound fracture o 
his left ankle and a severe dislocation of his left wrist. 

Abundant evidence is shown of the very severe nature of the injury, and he 
has become by reason thereof a confirmed cripple, and has been compelled to 
give up his occupation of farming, and is not able to walk to any_considerable 
extent. He was a strong, able-bodied man prior to this injury. Not being reg- 
ularly mustered into the United States service, he is not entitled to a pension un- 
der existing law. We therefore recommend the passage of the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


JANE N. TERRY. 


Mr. CLEMENTS. I call up for consideration the bill (H. R. 8861) 
granting a pension to Jane N. Terry. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Jane N. Terry, widow of William 
H. Terry, late of Company A, Second Regiment Iowa Cavalry. 
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The report (by Mr. FLICK) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. The Committee on Pensio 


and considered the same, report the same back to the House witha 
recommendation that it do ee 
An application for invalid pension was filed by William H. Terry in Febru- 
ary, 1885, on the ground of rheumatism, alleged to have been brought on by ex- 
yore in camp at Davenport, Iowa, before the company had gone to the front. 

t was aaea December 11, 1885, on the ground of “no disability from rheuma- 
tism since filing claim.” The said Terry died on May 11, 1886. 

There seems to be no warrant whatever in the record of this case for this 
ground of objection, and it is one of those cases in which the action of the Depart- 
ment seems to have no defense, It is shown 15 a great amount of testimony 
outside of that of the claimant himself, by family and neighbors, that he was a 
stout, healthy man previous to his enlistment; and it isshown by testimony of 
comrades, including one Simon P. Wilhelm, with whom he bunked at Daven- 
port that he got a severe cold while in camp there; that he had rheumatism 

following * and that he went into hospital and was treated for it, and he was 
discharged for disability in the following spring. 

The hospital records are very meager, and the regimental hospital records 
are not found. It is said in the hospital reports that he had copa poe § and that 
he said that he had it before he enlisted; this is the only evidence of any previ- 
ous having of that complaint, and is manifestly a mistake, as the evidence is 
overwhelming that he was healthy previous to his enlistment. 

The evidence of the continuance of his 3 from the time of his dis- 

down to the day of his death is overwhelming and includes the evidence 

of his family, neighbors, and physician, and it is proven conclusively that he 

continually grew worse until he became helpless and finally died. His first 

Papen nen one Dr. Horton, is dead; his next family physician, C. N. Smith, testi- 

ies to treating him for rheumatism every year for years, and he says that he 
was so afflicted that it materially interfered with his work. 

Two medical examinations were had, the first in the early part of 1885, by the 
medical board at Muscatine, Iowa, which board reported him in very bad con- 
dition, with some evidence of rheumatism, and that without any doubt he is 
unable to perform any manual labor.“ They add to this an expression of doubt 
whether his disability was caused by disease contracted in the Army. 

The other examination was in the latter part of 1885, by a medical board at 
Iowa City, who ig aaa the same as to his condition, and who said that he 
was “totally unfit for the performance of any manual labor,” and then say it 
is doubtful if heincurred his disability in the service, 

It is very probable that the rejection in the Pension Department was based 
somewhat upon these doubts expressed, but there appears to be no ground for 
the expression, and they are not certainly based upon anything in the evidence, 
but upon the contrary the evidence anawa Jur e contrary, and this is not 
shaken by the result of a special examination, and the report speaks of the 
witnesses as being of good character, 

We can see no reason why the Department or Congress should debar the sol- 
dier of his widow of a pension under the law, merely because a medical board 
has expressed some doubt about the incurrence of disability, and the difficulty 
of so doing is well shown in this case by the fact that to find a cause of rejec- 
tion one had to be stated that did not have the semblance of truth, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


CLINTON SPENCER. 


Mr. BREWER. I ask unanimous consent to call up for present con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 8910) granting an increase of pension to Clin- 
ton cer. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll at the rate of $72 per month, 
subject to the provisions and limitations of the on laws, the name of Clin- 
ton Spencer, late captain Company I, First Michigan Infantry Volunteers, this 
act to take effect from its passage and the pension hereby granted to be in lieu 
of that which he is now receiving. 


The report (by Mr. BELKNAP) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
8910) granting an increase of pension to Clinton Spencer, submit the following 


report: 

Clinton s cer was mustered into the service as captain of Company I, First 
8 ichigan Volunteers, July 17, 1862, and 83 on account of dis- 
ability May 16, 1564. 


The disability for which d was twofold, amputation of right leg at 
hip-joint and gunshot wound of left arm. The wound of arm, as well as the 
wound of leg, which necessitated amputation of same, was received July 2, 
1863, at babar! fens SN Pa. ae mse Spencer is pensioned at $45 per month for 
the amputation of the leg, but, inasmuch as the combined disabilities are not of 
a character producing total helplessness, he can not receive any rating for the 
wound of the arm. È 

The latter wound is described by the examing surgeon as follows: 

“Gunshot wound of left forearm, about 3} inches from wrist on palmarsurface, 
in consequence of which the hand is pronated and rotation almost destroyed. 
The wound 3 and was a long time healing. Hand was left 

ng, from which adhesions formed, permanently rotating 


Disability three-fourths, or $15 per month.” 

Spencer has never been able to wear an artificial limb, and the injury to arm 
is of such a nature that it is useless for handling a crutch. He has no rotary 
motion of the forearm, it being twisted in such a manner as to prevent grasping 
the crutch, which he can aay hold in place with the thumb and fore-finger, 
making locomotion not only difficult, but dangerous. 

Your committee are of the opinion that the relief asked for should be granted, 
and therefore return the accompanying bill with the recommendation thatit do 
pass, amended, however, by striking out the words “ seventy-two,” in line 5, 
and inserting therein instead the word sixty.“ 


The amendment recommended by the committee was to. 
The bill asamended was ordered to be en for a third reading; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
SAMUEL CHANDLER. 
Mr. GEAR. I call up for consideration the bill (H. R. 4128) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Samuel Chandler, 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized to on the pension-roll Samuel Chandler, late a soldier of war of 


8851) fned and a pension to Jane N. Terry, widow of William H. Terry, having 


1812, pay hima pension of $20 per month, in lieu of $8 a month now paid him, 


The report (by Mr. ScuULL) is as follows: 


to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4128) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to uel Chandler, have considered the same and 


report: . 
The claimant served in Capt. John Barrett's Company, New York Militia, 
war of 1812, and he is now a pensioner at $8 per month, under certificate nume * 
bered 2006, on account of said service, 

The bill pro to increase caw pont at to $30 per month, and in support 
thereof the gentleman who introdu: the bill in the House [Mr. GEAR, of toed) 
states that the claimant is ninety-eight years old, has no property, and is par- 
tially dependent upon charity for support. 

There are numerous e fla vd for the allowance of the increase prayed for, 
ma roas committee fore report the bill back with the recommendation 

o pass, 


Mr. GEAR. I moyetoamend by inserting after the word (soldier, 
in ine 5, the words ‘‘of Capt. John J. Barrett’s company of New York 
militia. :- 
The amendment was agreed to. ; 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
JAMES GOFF. 


Mr. TAYLOR, of Tennessee, I call up for present consideration the 
bill (H. R. 6097) granting a pension to James Goff, of Tennessee. x 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and Cn urin to inscribe on the pension-roll the name of James Goff, 
late a blacksmith inthe Twenty-third Army Corps in the war forthe supression 
of the rebellion, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws. 


The report (by Mr. TAYLOR, of Tennessee) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
6097) granting a pension to James Goff, submit the following report: 

James Goff entered the service of the United States as blacksmith about May 
8, 1864, at Knoxville, Tenn., and was ordered to report to Captain — a 
quartermaster of the Twenty-third Army Corps, near Cassville,Ga. After 
ing there the command was ordered to fall back to Marietta, Ga., and while on 
said retreat the claimant with a la number of other quarterm s em- 
ployés with the trains were captured by the enemy, and he was sent to Ander- 
sonville prison, where he remained for the period of three or four months, and 
was then sent to Florence, S. C., until Feb 26, 1865, when paroled. 

The fact of claimant’s capture on May 24, „as well as his return for parole 
shown by the records of the Adjutant-General’s Office, which records also show 
that on March 5, 1865, he was sent to hospital division No. 2 (location not stated). 

Goff all that while a prisoner of war he contracted scurvy, rheumatism, 
and chronic diarrhea, which disabilities are shown by the evidence in the case 
to have existed at the time of his release and ever since. He also alleges that 
he contracted hernia, but the evidence on that part of his claim is not satisfac- 
tory, and therefore omitted therefrom. His 99 —— for pension has been 
. by the Pension Office on the ground that he was a civil employé, for 
which the general pension laws make no provisions, — 

Goart in many instances granted relief to civil employés who were 
wounded or injured in battle; but rarely to those who were otherwise disabled 
in the pursuit of their duties. 

This case, however, is an exceptional one. The disabilities were contracted 
while a Tee. of war, although a civil employé. For nine months he was 
held and subjected to all the hardships of prison life, the same as if he had been 
an enlisted man of the Army and capt in battle. 

Your committee are of the opinion that this man is entitled to some consid- 
eration at the hands of Congress for the disabilities shown to have originated 
while a prisoner of war, and therefore report favorably on the accompanying 
bill, and ask that it do pass, 


The bill was ordered to be engroszed for a third reading; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
MARY WALSH. 


Mr. FLOWER, by unanimous consent, called up the bill (H. R. 7728) 
for the relief of Mary Walsh. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed 
to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and li ons of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of pa Walsh, of the city of New York, in the county of 
New York, in the State of New York, widow of Martin Walsh, late a private in 
Company I, of the Sixty-ninth Regiment of New York Volunteers, 

The report (by Mr. TURNER, of New York) is as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid eee: to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 7728) 
granting a pension to Mary Walsh, submit the following report: 

That Mary Walsh is the widow of Martin Walsh, late vate in Company I, 
Sixty-ninth New York Volunteers. That the said Walsh was wounded at Fair 
Oaks in his foot and pensioned therefor. That he was thereafter in a debilitated 
Lear tH and so continued until February, 1876, when he contracted pneumonia 
an 


The affidavit of Samuel A, Roborg, M. D., who attended him in his last sick- 
roa | says his death undoubtedly resulted from debilitated condition of sys 
resulting from wound. This claim was rejected in the Pension Office on 
goma that there was no connection between wound in foot and the death of 

e soldier, but your committee believe the connection sufficiently shown to 
give claimant benefit of the doubt, and recommend the bill do pass, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 


being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
T. G. METCALF. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Michigan, by unanimous consent, called up 
the bill (H. R. 8730) granting a pension to T. G. Metcalf. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll the name of T. G. Me late 
a private in Company B, Thirty-fourth New York Volunteer 3 the 
rate of thirty-six per month, in lieu of the pension he is now Wing. 

The report (by Mr. BELKNAP) is as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 8780 


granting an increase of pension to T. G. Metcalf, submit the followin: 3 ? 
This maior response to the first call for troops and enlisted ‘April a, 861, and 


. i. 


served te discharged for disability 
Togar er his discharge he lost his left arm at the shoulder in railroad acci- 
dent. The reports of the medical boards who have examined him all agree that 
loss of four fingers is equivalent to the loss of a hand, and your committee recom- 
mend that this pension be increased to $24, the rate for loss of hand. The loss of 
the left arm renders the disability of the right hand greater and leaves the soldier 
in helpless condition. 

The committee recommended an amendment striking out the 
words ‘‘thirty-six” before the word“ dollars,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “ twenty-five.” 

The amendment was agreed to. s 

The bill as amended was ordered to” be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. 


tember 15, 1862. He is at t ro- 
r month for gunshot wound of right hand, causing the losa of four 


ENOCH VENTER, 


Mr, CAREY, by unanimons consent, called up the bill (H. R. 8363) 
to relieve Enoch Venter from the charge of desertion. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to remove the charge of desertion from the name of Enoch Venter, 
of Afton, Wyo., late of Company H, Eighth Kansas Volunteers, he being mark 
and charged as a deserter, and to amend the military record of said soldier so 
ch: as a deserter, and to pay him all pay bounty, and allowances as may be 
due him without reference to the charge of desertion. 


The report by (Mr. CAREY) is as follows: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 8363) 
to relieve Enoch Venter from the charge of desertion, having had the same under 
consideration, respectfully report: 

The military record of Enoch Venter, herewith printed and made a part of this 
report, shows that he was continuously in the military service of the United 
States from the 13th day of December, 1861, until June 23, 1865, with the excep- 
tion of about fifty da: Enoch Venter states that he was charged with insulting 
the colonel of his ment (the Eighth Kansas Infantry); that sed gh yo in 
prison at Nashville, Tenn., and kept there for the period of three months Without 
any charges being preferred against him. He made his escape in June, 1863, an 
isted under the name of James Nichols on the 21st day of July, 1863, in Com- 
pany Tenth Tennessee Infantry, and served with this organization until 
must out on June 23, 1865. 

Under all the ciroumstances of the case the committee recommend that the bill 
pass. 


War DEPARTMENT, Washington City, March 14, 1890. 
Sm: In reply to o goor communication of 8th instant, requesting a statement of 
the military record of Enoch Venter, of Afton, Wyo., as of Company H. Eighth 
Kansas Volunteers, and under the name of James Nichols, Company K, Tenth 
Tennessee Infantry Volunteers, I am directed by the Secretary of War to inform 
y that the official records show that Enoch Venter was enrolled December 13, 
861, to serve three years, in Company H, Eighth Kansas Infantry Volunteers; 
that he served therein until on or about June 1, 1863, when he esca from com 
finement at Nashville, Tenn., and was subsequently reported as a ; that 
he never rejoined the ‘Eighth Kansas Volunteers; but on July 21, 1863, he enlisted 
in Company K, Tenth Tennessee Infantry Volunteers, under the name of James 
Nichols, to serve three and that he served in that organization until mus- 
tered out on June 23, 1 
On sor Sea 3, 1888, Mr. Venter was informed by this Department thatthe charge 
of desertion against him as of the Eighth Kansas Volanteers could not be removed 
under the law in force at that date (act of Congress approved May 17, 1886), as his 
desertion occurred while he was in arrest. 
As the status of this case is not affected by the act of Congress approved March 
2, vases oons e of the Department, as stated above, must be pl to. 
ery 


‘all, * 
2 F. 0. AINSWORTH, 
Captain and Assistant Surgeon, U. S. Army. 
Hon. Josxyn M. CAREY, 
House of Representatives, 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


JOSEPH WHITMORE, 


Mr. TURNER, of New York, by unanimous consent, called up the 
bill (H. R. 7972) granting a pension to Joseph Whitmore for service 
in the Indian war. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit etc., That the Secretary of the Interior ba, and he Saey 


enacted, is, an 
thorized and directed to pean on the pension-roll the name of Joseph W. 
8 


itmore, 


of Wentworth, ey em anty, uy iere — 3 3 in : ns 
Colone Regiment Lonisiana unteers, Indian war, an 
pay hiss the same Bis as is allowed by law for service in the war of 1812. 


The report (by Mr. DE LANo) is as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 7972) grant- 
ing a pension to Joseph Whitmore, have considered the same,and ee $ 
The claimant wasa privato of 5 Croghan Kerr's es, Col. P. F. Smith's 
olunteers, Florida war, and served from Fobruary 8 to Ma: 
12. 1836. The bill p to pay him the same pension for said service as is al- 
lowed by law for in the war of 1812. 

The gentleman who introduced the bill in the House (Mr. TURNER, of New York) 
states that the claimant, who is personally known to him, is seventy-two years 
old, a sufferer from an ion of the brain, and in destitute circumstances. 

In view of the 3 established by Congress in similar cases, your com- 


regiment Louisiana 


mittee the bill back with the recommendation that it do pass. 

Note: d by chan the word *' Carr," in line 6, to Kerr; also by strikin 
Satie word “ gs,” in line 7, and substituting in lieu thereof the — 
t 8. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. 

ADELE JONES. 

Mr. RUSSELL, by unanimous consent, called up the bill (H. R. 

2754) granting a pension to Adele Jones. 


A 


> 


The bill was read, as follows: 


ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
rected to place on the pension-roll the name of Adele Jones, as 
widow of Jeremiah J. Jones, late private Com F. Twenty-first Regiment - 
necticut Volunteers, with all the rights an Ù privileges now due or which may 
hereafter become due widows of deceased so) K 
such a pension as is now due widows of deceased soldiers of the war of the rebell- 
ion from the date of the death of said Jeremiah J. Jones, also the accrued pen- 
sion now due and which shall become due said Jeremiah J. Jones. 


The report (by Mr. CRAIG) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (I. R. 2754 
granting a pension to Adele Jones, have had the same under consideration, 
respectfully report as follows: 

Adele Jones, on June 15, 1857, married Charles J. Jones, who willfully deserted 
her in June, 1859. More than three years after the desertion, September 1, 1862, 
she married Jeremiah J. Jones. It is claimed that she and the said Jeremiah J. 
Jones believed that the willful desertion of the first husband, together with tho 
period of three years which lapsed after the desertion took place, entitled her to 
marry again. . 
In fact, under the laws of Connecticut, in which State all three parties resided 
she was entitled to divorce on Sha gronna of desertion at the time of her secon: 
marriage, and divorce was on that ground to Adele Jones from Charles 
F. Jones on February 5, 1 At the time of the granting of the divorce Jere- 
miah J. Jones was in the Army, having enlisted as a piva in Company F, 
‘Twenty-first Connecticut Volunteers, on tember 5, 1 He served his term 
of enlistment with an honorable record, and after ange lived with Adele 
Jones as her husband for a period of over omeny years. They were zed 
as man and wife in the community in which they lived, and several ldren 
wers born to them. During this long period it does not appear that the couple 
took any stops to mtract the mar entered into before the divorce was 
granted to Adele Jones from her husband. It does not ap that they realized 
the legal necessity for remarriage or that their legal ns as man and wife 
were over questioned or disputed. 

Jeremiah J. Jones was pensioned for malarial poisoning and chronic diarrhea 
contracted in service, and died on November 30, 1887, from blood poisoning and 
disease of the lungs, the results of disabilities contracted in the service. Adele 
Jones, a short time before the death of the soldier, ne, and was con- 
fired in an asylum, where she now is. As long as he lived the soldier contributed 
to the support of Adele Jones, continuing the support as far as he was able after 
she was taken to the asylum. After the death of the soldier application was 
made for pension to Adele Jones, as widow of Jeremiah J. Jones, by her conserv- 
ator. The applicant was rejected on the ground that the marriage was not valid, 
having been contracted before (some five months) the divorce was granted to 
Adele Jones from her first husband. 

Considering all the circumstances of the case, especially the long period durin, 
which the soldier and Adele Jones lived serene and were reco; EX as man an 
wife, and the distressing condition of in: ity in which Adele Jones now suffers, 
the committee recommends the passage of the bill, with amendments as follows, 
namely; In line 4, after the words pension-roll,“ insert ‘ subject to the provisions, 
and limitations of the pension laws." Strike out all after the word “ volunteers ' 
in the seventh line. 


The committee recommended an amendment inserting, after the 
words ‘‘ pension-roll,” the words“ subject to the provisions and lim- 
itations of the pension law ;” also an amendment striking out all after 
the words Connecticut Volunteers“ to the end of the bill. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be en and read a third 
time ; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. 

BENJAMIN F. DOUGLASS. 


Mr. MORRILL, by unanimous 3 up the bill (H. R. 
8326) granting a pension to Benjamin F. Douglass. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Beit enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, = the provisions and 
am 8 


limitations of the pension laws, the name of Benj late a private 
in Company H, Twenty-ninth Regiment Towa Infantry Volunteers. p 


The report (by Mr. MORRILL) is as follows: 


sion pranting E PONO ta Heajamin F. Douglass, SOEU the tolowicg reat, 
a pension to a Doug subm e followin : 

Claimant enlisted as a private in Company H, Twenty-ninth Regiment 
Volunteers, August 2, 1862. Was discharged August 10, 1865. He all 
loss ee the ugi the other, caused by the explosion of a shell at 
. Saue , Ala., in March, 1865, and also shell wound of ths breast, causing 
un ease. 

The claim was rejected at the Pension Office on the ground that, while it is ad- 
mitted that claimant received the injuries at the time and place named, the evi- 


dence does not show that such aly were of a anent nature, and that the 
testimony (which is the best ob 2 is not $! ent to connect the disabilities 
alle; with the service, and that the t states that the disabilities did not 
develop until after disc ©. 

The case rests principal y on the affidavits of the claimant. Ita that at 
the siege of Fort Standish, Mobile, Ala., in March, claimant wi is company 
was in the rifle-pits when a rebel shell exploded, ca the injury. He has suť- 


fered the loss of one of his eyes and other injuries in consequence of the concussion; 
that he was stunned and left for dead, but afterwards revived and the next da 
. — his company. eee of the results his lungs became weak and d 

he affection of the lungs did not, however, develop so as to cause him any incon- 
venience until after his harge. He did not ve hospital treatment and was 
not in hospital during his time of service of three years, He was d soon 
after he received the in à 

The records of the ke Depart show that there was an engagement at the 
tinie and place mentioned aud that the claimant's regiment participated in the 

ege. 5 ‘ 

The evidence of the lientenant of his company, who had command at the time, 
shows that the claimant was stunned by the bursting of a rebel shell and covered 
with earth and left for dead. Two of comrades testify to the same state of 
facts. They corro te the statement of claimant as to these facts, but can not 
say as to the extent of his injuries, as the regiment was soon afte: — eer F Aer 
Parties who knew claimant before and afcer he entered the service testify that he 
was sound and in good health previous thereto and suffered the loss of one eye and 
has become unfit for manual labor to any extent since he came out of the Army. 

Examinin waripene Areas Ves babes tho asthma and is disabled at a rate of 
pty total, bu that he has no disease of the lungs; also that he has lost the 

ig one eye. 


the entire weight 


1890. . 


Your committee, believing that the claimant has been injured in the service and 
in the line of cacy aan that he has become incapacitated by reason of three years’ 
army service from manual labor to an Sthant bas renal; ana that ho 
is entitled to a pension, recommend the passage of the bill. i 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
THEODORA M. PIATT. . 


Mr. KENNEDY, by unanimous consent, called up the bill (S. 1184) 
nsion Mrs. Theodora M. Piatt. 
he bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 


thorized and directed to place on the pens 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Th 


to 


eodora M. 


olunteers. 

The report (by Mr. Nur) is as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred tho bill (S. 1184) to 
pension Mrs, Theodora M Piatt, submit the following report: 

A similar bill was introduced in the Fiftieth Con 
by the Committee on Invalid Pensions, but not reached for final action. 

‘The report of said committes is as follows: - 

“ Benjamin M. Piatt, husband of Theodora M. Piatt, enlisted in the late war in 
1661 as a volunteer, and was appointed assistant 3 with rank of cap- 
tain in the volunteer Army on the 16th of May, 1 
major March 2, 1865, and honorably mustered out November 22, 1865. Entered the 
regular Army as second lieutenant in the Forty-fourth United States Infantry Vet- 
eran Corps, because not able to accept naa of first lieutenant in 
the Twenty-fifth Regiment (active); promoted July 2, 1867, first lieutenant by 
brevet for gallant and meritorious services in the battle of Chancellorsville, and 
to captain by brevet for gallant and meritorious services in the battle of Gettys- 
b i’ Major Piatt seems to have been a great sufferer from a lame leg and gen. 
erat ill health and was a great sufferer after he was retired, and finally his mind 

vo way, and in a moment of mental aberration he committed suicide on the 17th 
Sey of April, 1865, leaving a large and helpless family. 

„The incinnatt Commercial Gazette contained the following in regard to his 
death: 

“* Coroner Garrick yesterday returned the following verdict: 

„Benjamin M. Piatt came to his death from a pistol ballet through the brain, 
fired from a pistol in his own hand with suicidal intent, while laboring under a fit 
of temporary ens caused by morbid sensitiveness of wasted be tles 
and constantly brooding over imaginary troubles and financial difficulties.’ 

In his e for retirement we glean the following facts in regard to his 
disability. He says: 

“eg hav bad from my birth a slight lameness in my leg and foot. This lame 
ness never materially disqualified me for active exercise of almost every sort, and 
until after a long, severe, and extremely Jebilitating sickness in 1862 my ankle- 
joint never had the weakness it now has. Upon entering the volunteer Army I 
was able to walk 10 or 15 miles a day without the use or necessity of a cane or any 
sort of assistance, and I believe I could do the same to-day but for the éffects of 
what I have suffered in the service. I walked at fourteen months old, and was 
employed in my father's business (farming) as long as I remained at home. 

In the month of July, 1862, at Winchester, Va., I was prostrated by a violent 
attack of fever, accompanied by severe rhoumatism, and was ill from that time 
until the latter part of August, when, believing myself able to return to duty, and 
being very anxious to join my brigade commander at Bull Run, I left Alexandria, 
Va., with a regiment of infantry and a battery of artillery that were under orders 
to report to General A. S. Piatt, then commanding a brigade in General Sturgis's 
div I went with these troops, I think, on the Ist of September, notwith- 
standing my great weakness and de og) — far as Fairfax Court-House, where 
we met the Army. We remained near irfax that night, and I was for many 
hours exposed to terrible storm of rain that fell that night. The next morning I 
was very ill, but did not stop until I found General Piatt and reported to him the 
troops I was conducting. We then went to Fort Corcoran, or near it, and from 
there, after several days of severe illness and pain, I was sent away on sick leave 
on acconnt —_ relapse caused by the exposure to which I had been subjected in 
my weak condition. 

if I was « bsent nearly a month and returned again to ra A but was still weak 
anà suffered much pain in my ankle and leg, ont, in fact, In all of my limbs and 
body, but being a mounted officer, I was able to perform the usual routine of duty 
pertaining to my position. 

“At the je of Gettysburgh my horse was shot under me, and I was con- 
siderably bruised by the fall, besides which I received several other slight injuries 
during the battle that I believe still affect me in the use of my foot. 

„remained on duty on the field, except as herein mentioned, through 1862, 
1863, up to about the Ist of May, 1864, 8 part during my field service in ten 
battles, of which the 3 is a list: Manassas Gap, ericksburgh. Chan- 
cellorsville, Beverly Ford, ttysburgh, Wapping Heights, Auburn, Kelly's 
Ford, Locust Grove, and Mine Run. 

In the spring of 1864 L was relieved from duty in the 5 Potomac and 
assigned to duty on staff of General Rosecrans, Department of Missouri. Having 
disposed of my horses before leaving the fleld, I had a good deal of walking to do 
after going to St. Louis, and instead of being able to walk, as I had done 
the war, T found the tendens of my leg and foot much contracted, and that I 
could not walk any considerable distance without bath pain and fatigue, almost 

being thrown forward and to one side, upon the ball of the little 
toe, causing the foot to way under me at every step, just as it does now, or 
nearly sor Th trac ing of the tendons and muscles is, I think, at least an 
inch. The leg diminished considerably in circumference, and I can scarcely 
estimate the loss of strength or power; certainly it has not one-fourth the action 
and strength it had when I entered the volunteer Army, as at that time I could 
walk more than four times the distance without a cane that I can now with one, 
and in addition cord walk then free from pain, whereas my foot now becomes 
tired and sore, and besides my leg and foot are both extremely sensitive to the 
cold, and when thoroughly chi are almost as powerless as if in a state of par- 


alysis. 

y Believing that I have a just claim to be retired I have submitted this state- 
ment. Iam now ho lame for life, a condition I believe to be due to my 
sufferings and labors in the service of my country, in whose Iam ready, 
whenever the a arrive, to lay down my life.’ 

A. Sanders Piatt, ral of volunteers, testifies that he has 
known Ben, M. Piatt ever since be was seven years old, and up to the time 

that time he was able to walk 10 or 15 
miles a day without difficulty, which he often did on . — and other excar- 
sions. He believes the regenera Fp ot rt service in the field have 

M. Piatt. 
unkle, States 1 testifies to substan- 
Dr. M. H. Harding, the fam 
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all sho 


jon-roll, snbject to the provisions and 
Piatt, widow of Ben- 
3 M. Piatt, late a captain and assistant adjutant-general of United States 


and “favorably reported 


; promoted brevet major and 


tively active in the discharge of his father’s business, and before the war of 1861 
never used or seemed to need the use of a cane in w 

“F, W. Egan, colonel Fortieth New York State Volunteers, in concluding his 

report of the battle of 8 says of Major Piatt: 

said of this brave and gallant officer ; always cool under 
the most trying cireumstances, and by his courage and example he sery- 
ices that were of infinite value in restoring order to my command. When his 
horse was shot under him he still remained in the van, always by my side, greatly 
distinguishing himself by noble conduct.“ 

“There are a large number of letters from Army 3 colonels, eto., 

that the soldier was an exceptionally brave efficient officer. 

„The following is an extract from official Arny ister for January, 1885: 

“* Retired from active service, Piatt, Benjam: , 2d July, 1867. byt. capt. 
July 2, 1867, Disability in line of duty (act August 3, 1861).’ 

Miss Ball F. Hopkins testifies as follows: 

have resided in the family of the late Benjamin M. Piatt for the last ten 
years or more. He was during all that time an exem lary husband and father, 
with a heart full of kindly impulses for 88 tie lived one of the purest 
lives, his habits being without the least irregularity and remote as could be from 
intemperance in every form, His right leg from hip to foot was perishing away, 
weakening this limb to such a degree that it was very difficult for him to ge’ 
about upon it. He could walk but a short distance, say five or six squares, with- 
out becoming so fatigued as to be obliged to take a carorothervehicle, Tho limb 
was very sensitive, and at tines quite painful, and was the source of much an- 
noyance to him, frequently disturbing his usual amiable temper and causing 
some irritability of speech and mind. 

In the latter part of the year 1884, eres. down one of the stairs at the 
Gibson House, Cincinnati, he tripped and fell to the bottom, a distance of several 
feet, striking his forehead, over one of his eyes. on the marble floor. He remained 
unconscious from about 7 p. m. of that day until the next morning. The fall was 
a heavy one, as the major weighed over 220 pounds, and the forehead, face, and eye 
were b From the effects of the fall he never entirely recovered. The side of 
his face on which he fell was withering away as a result of the fall, and he showed 
evident signs of softening of the brain. In my opinion, the fall, which was due to 
the enfeebled and sensitive limb, striking as he did upon his head, did more to 
cause the condition of mind which resulted in his death than any or all other causes 
or agencies. After this fall, and up to the time of his death, he complained of being 


dizzy and light. $ 

> The afidavito of a large number of his 3 who knew him long and well 
are to the effect that the major was a man of the 9 order of morals; that his 
condact was exemplary and strictly temperate, and that he was an ardent adyo- 
cate of temperance. 

He was on the retired-list and had not a 7 for a pension at the time of 
his death, and no application to the Pension Office has since been made by his 
widow, as, owing to tho manner of his death, she had no bope that an application 
wou avorably ac upon, she erefore a mgress 

Id be fi bly acted upon, and she therefi ppeals directly to 
for the relief she thinks she is justly entitled to. 

“After a careful consideration of the case, the committee are of the opinion that 
the death of the major may reasonably be considered to have been the result of 
the injuries to his limb received while serving in the Army and in Jine of duty. 
In view of the long and valuable services the dece: soldier rendered the Gov- 
ernment in its hour of need; the fact that he was retired for disabilities incurred 
in the Army; the needy condition of his family, and all the incidents posting oh 
to the tragic end of 1 soldier, the committee are of the opinion 
the relief asked for in the bill ought to be granted. ` i 
1 We therefore submit a favorable report and recommend the passage of the 

Your committee likewise recommend the passage of the bill. 


The bill was ordered to a third reading; and was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 


CATHERINE SATTLE, 


Mr. CHIPMAN, by unanimous consent, called up the bill (H. R. 
8603) for granting a pension to Catherine Sattle. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That tho Secretary of the Interior be, and ho is hereby, au- 
thorized and instructed to place on the pension-roll the name of Catherine Sattle, _ 
widow of Julins Sattle, late a private in Company A, Seventh New York Volun- 
8383 Asad rate of $12 per month, subject to the provisions and limitations of the 
pen w. 


The report (by Mr. TURNER, of New York) is as follows: 


The Committeo on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 8603) 
granting a pension to Catherine Sattle, submit the following report: 

That a similar bill passed both Houses of the Forty-ninth Congress, but was 
vetoed by the President. Your committeo annex the report then made, and rec- 
ommend the bill do pass. 


Claimant is the widow of Julius Satile, rebar in Company A, Seventh New 
York Volunteers. He enlisted March 16, 1864, and was discharged March 22, 1865; 
was pensioned at $8 per month, commencing March 22, 1865, for gunshot wound 
of left fore-arm, requiring e August 11, 1866; increased to $15 
month, commencing June 6, 1866, for same; soldier was drowned on or about Oc- 
tober 31, 1867, in North River; widow filed her declaration for pension July 8, 1884, 
which was rejected upon the und that death was caused from drowning. 

The testimony of Albert man and yan ener comrades, shows that 
they served in same regiment with soldier. at they were well acquainted 
with him, and had free intercourse with him pi Mes a time of his death; that 
soldier was employed as a night watchman in United States bonded ware- 
house, Washington street, New York, and his monthly pay was that he had 
drawn same day of his disappearance; that his body was found November 13, 
1807, in North River, at thefoot of West Thirteenth street, New York City, with- 
out hat, coat, watch, or money; that they knew said soldier to be a stron, 
healthy man, of regular habits, until loss of arm, who could have well defend 
himself against attack from murderers or save himself from drowning but for 
loss of his left arm, and that the claimant is poor and no one to care for her. 

The committee, in consideration of this case, believe that as the soldier at the 


time of his death was a ioner, having lost an arm in the of his country, 
that by his death the widow is deprived of his support, and, bein rand needy, 
is entitled to the relief asked; and while there is no doubt that s death was 


caused by drowning, we aro unable to say that he might not have saved himself 
therefrom had he not lost his arm in the service. o deem it safe to conclude 
that the loss of soldier's arm contributed to his death. 

Your committee do therefore recommend that the widow be granted the relief 
sought and that the bill do pass. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


7 
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May 16, 


PENSIONS. 
[Mr. OWEN, of Indiana, addressed the committee. See Appendix. ] 
MARY P. THOMPSON. 


Mr. ATKINSON, of Pennsylyania, by unanimous consent, called 
up the bill (H. R. 7857) posag a pension to Mary P. Thompson, 
The bill was read, as follows: 7 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the 7 ion-roll the name of wey. P. Thomp- 
son, widow of James B. Brom son, late captain of Company F, One hundred and 
~ ninetieth Regiment of Pennsylvania Volun $ 


The report (by Mr. CRAIG) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 7857) 
granting a pension to Mary P. Thompson, having considered the same, respect- 
‘ally re iy the following statement of facts and conclusions presented by the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions in the pes: Bey ni Congress, in this case, as em- 
bodying the views of the committee, to wit: 
A t P. Thompson, the petitioner, is the widow of James B. Thompson, 
tain of Company F, One hundred and ninetieth Regiment of Pennsylvania 
Volun 


“Captain Thompson entered the service May 15, 1861, as a member of Company 
„First Regiment Rifles Pennsylvania Volunteers, and then became cap of 
Company I, One hundred and ninetieth Regiment of Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
and was honorably discharged July 1, 1865, having continuously served from the 
beginning to the end of the war. He was brevetted major for gallant conduct in 
the spring of 1865, and was also a recipient of a medal granted by Congress. 

“He was captured during the war, and was a prisoner at Andersonville and 
other for nearly seven months. 
OA his return from the Army, and at the timo of his discharge, he was snf- 
fering from a severe in his breast, the result of a fall while he was in the act 
of capturing a flag at the battle of Gettysburgh, Pa.; and also from general debil- 
ity, the rere of exposure while a prisoner of war. He continued to suffer from 
the date of his discharge in July, 1865, until the time of his death, August 31, 1875, 
part of the time having severe hemorrhages. 

“Captain Thompson failed to aptae a pension in his lifetime, and the appli- 
cant, his widow, says she has three dren and is in necessitous circumstances. 

“The committee think that the case is deserving, and therefore recommend the 
passage of the bill.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


MARIA J. HENNEY. 


Mr. HAYNES, by unanimous consent, called up the bill (H.R.4802) 
granting a pension to Maria J. Henney. 
The bill was read, as follows: : 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the sion-laws, the name of Maria J. Henney, widow of Christian 
Henney, deceased, late private in Company B, One hundred and twenty-second 

5 E ew York Volunteer Infantry, at the rate prescribed by existing pro- 
v s of law. 


The report (by Mr. YopER) is as follows: 


Maria J. Henney, submit the following report: 
private in Company 


gi enney, had 
in the service, for which he drew a pension. The 


W. 

3 the present condition of this widew and her children (who were 
left entirely without any support) and the grave doubt that exists as to the cause 
of the insanity which resulted in the death, your committee believe this to be a 
meritorious claim, and have no doubt that without this disease contracted in the 
service this soldier's mind would never have become im and he would never 
have committed suicide. There is no doubt in the minds of your committee that 
insanity and suicide was the indirect result of wounds and disabilities received 
in the service, and we therefore recommend the passage of the bill. 


- The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being en it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
Mr. MORRILL moved to reconsider the votes by which the bills 

were severally passed ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 

be laid on the fable. 
The latter motion was a to. 
The House then (at 10 o'clock and 30 minutes p. m.) adjourned. 
4 o 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


DEFICIENCY IN THE APPROPRIATION FOR PRINTING. 

Letter from the Acting Secre of the Treasury, transmitting a 
copy of a communication from the Public Printer, submitting an esti- 
mate of deficiency in appropriation for public printing and binding for 
the 75 quarter of the current fiscal year to the Committee on Appro- 


PAYMENT OF VILLANOVA, HERMANOS & CO., OF BARCELONA, 


Letter from the A Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
communication from the tary of State, requesting an appropria- 
tion to enable him to pay Messrs. Villanova, Hermanos & Co., of Bar- 
celona, the balance due them for expenses incurred in taking down 
and removing the American section ef the exposition in that place—to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

PRESERVATION OF CELL BUILDING AT UTAH PENITENTIARY. 

Letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
copy of a communication from the Attorney-General, submitting an 
estimate of an appropriation to preserve the cell building at the Utah 
Penitentiary—to the Committee on Appropriations, 

ACCOUNT OF EDWARD MITCHELL, U. 8. ATTORNEY AT NEW YORK. 

Letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
copy of a report from the Supervising Architect of the Treasury 
partment, in relation to the account of Edward Mitchell, United States 
Attorney at New York, and requesting that an appropriation be made 
for the payment of said account—to the Committee on Appropriations, 


MEMORIALS AND RESOLUTIONS OF STATE LEGISLATURES, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, the following memorial of the Legis- 
3 of the State of New York was presented and referred as fol- 
ows: 
By Mr. QUINN: Memorialof the senate and assembly of the State of 
New York, relative to the increase of the salary of letter-carriers after 
three years’ service—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following titles 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
A bill (S. 152) for the relief of Samuel Tate—to the Committee on 


Claims; 

A bill (S. 170) to refund illegal internal- revenue tax collected of the 
late Alexander W. Baldwin as United States district judge for the dis- 
trict of Nevada—to the Committee on Claims; 

A bill (S. 557) for the relief of H. J. Cheney—to the Committee on 
Claims; 

A bill (S. 671) for the relief of Daniel B. Washburn—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims; 

A bill (S. 1193) for the relief of the heir or heirs of John Howard 
Payne—to the Committee on Claims; 

A bill (S. 1506) granting relief to Samuel D. Harper—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs; 

A bill (S. 1666) for the relief of the legal representatives of John H. 
Jones and Thomas D. Harris—to the Committee on War Claims; 

A bill (S. 1696) for the relief of Asher W. Foster—to the Committee 
on Nee irs; 

A bill (S. 2086) to correct the military record of John Hinsmann, 
late of Company G, Eleventh Regiment Kentucky Cavalry—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs; ; 

A bill (S. 2700) for the relief of the legal representatives of Albert 
Blaisdell, deceased—to the Committee on Claims; 

A bill (S. 3261) for the relief of Maj. G. C. oe, paymaster of the 
United States Marine to the Committee on Claims; 

A bill (S. 3282) to provide for the purchase of a site and the erection 
of a public building thereon at Rock Island, in the State of IIlinois 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds; 

A bill (S. 3314) ting right of way to the Red Lake and Western 
Railway and Navigation Company across Red Lake reservation, in 
Minnesota, and granting said company the right to take lands for tef- 
minal railroad and warehouse purposes —to the Committee on Indian 


Affairs; 
A bill (S. 3418) in relation to the xey at Rear-Admiral James E, 
Jouett, retired—to the Committee on Naval Affairs; 

A bill (S. 3479) to provide for the issuing and recording of commis- 
sions in the Department of the Treasury—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means; and 5 

Joint resolution (S. R. 82) concerning the publication of the United 
1 map for the use of Congress —to the Committee on the Public 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, reports of committees were delivered 
to the Clerk and disposed of as follows: - 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE, from the Committee on Commerce, reported 
favorably the following bills; which were severally referred to the Coni- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union: 

A bill (H. R. 6480) for the establishment of a fog-signal at Little 
W pill (8. 3474) oati 3 Ul. a port of delivery in th 

i ta i 58 of delivery e cus- 
toms - collection district of New Orleans. 
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Mr. STOCKBRIDGE also, from the Committee on Commerce, re- 
ported with amendment the bill of the Senate (S. 2741) providing for 
sundry light-houses and other aids to navigation on the Great Lakes— 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
reported with amendment the following bills of the Senate; which were 
severally referred to the Committee of the Whole House: 

A bill (S. 3046) granting a pension to Fannie L. Davis; 

A bill (8. 2493) granting a pension to John Swearer; and 

A bill (S. 2143) granting an increase of pension to Henry Straw- 
brid, 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
favorably the following bills; which were severally referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House: 

A bill (S. 437) granting a pension to Benjamin W. Botts; 

A bill (S. 759) granting a pension to Thomas H. Hopkins; 

A bill (S. 757) granting increase of pension to Hugh Brady; 

A bill (S. 821) granting a pension to Mary Pollock; 

A bill ie. R. 3080) granting a pension to George S. Howard; 

A bill (H. R. 7928) granting a pension to Jesse G. Hamilton; 

A bill Ea R. 7125) granting a pension to Charles W. Whitney; and 

A bill (H. R. 9359) to increase the pension of B, F. Hilliker. 

Mr. CRAIG, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported-with 
amendment the following bills of the House; which were severally re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House: 

1 bill (H. R. 9826) granting a pension to Rachael A. Fenstamaker; 


an 

A bill (H. R. 4722) granting a pension to Solomon R. Ruch. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Virginia, from the Committee on Commerce, re- 
ported with amendment the following bills of the House; which were 
severally referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union: 

A bill (H. R. 614) making an appropriation for the erection of a light- 
house on Great Shoal, at mouth of Alligator River, North Carolina; and 

A bill (H. R. 9676) making appropriations for the establishment of 
range-lights to guide into Beaufort Harbor, North Carolina. 

Mr. BAKER, from the Committee on Commerce, reported with 
amendment the bill of the House (H. R. 6445) to establish a life-saving 
station on the coast of Lake Ontario, in the county of Oswego, New 
York—to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. MASON, from the Committee on Commerce, reported favorably 
the bill of the House (H. R. 8523) to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Little Tennessee River at or near Niles Ferry, Ten- 
nessee—to the House Calendar. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia, from the Committee on Commerce, re- 
ported favorably the following bills of the House; which were severally 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union: 

A bill (H. R. 7852) to establish additional range-lights at Sapelo 
Sound Doboy range-lights, Georgia; and 

A bill (H. R. 7853) to establish a small light to make a range at St. 
Simon’s light station, Georgia. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and a joint resolution of the fol- 

lowing titles were introduced, severally read twice, and referred as fol- 
lows: 
By Mr. SHIVELY (by request): A bill (H. R. 10247) for the relief 
of soldiers who have been honorably mustered out of the military serv- 
ice on a surgeon's certificate or otherwise—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. GREENHALGE (by request): A bill (H. R. 10248) relating 
to the civil service and reform therein—to the Select Committee on 
Reform in the Civil Service, 

By Mr. PEEL: A bill (H. R. 10249) to allow Choctaw, Chickasaw, 
and other tribes to lease grounds to railway company for railway pur- 
poses—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. JOSEPH: A bill (H. R. 10250) providing for the enlargement 
and support of the United States Indian industrial school at Albu- 
querque, N, Mex.—to the Committee on Appropriations. = 

By Mr. COGSWELL: A bill (H. R. 10251) making an appropriation 
to defray the expense of decorating the public building in Boston, 
Mass., on the occasion of the encampment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic in that city—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. DUNNELL: A bill (H. R. 10252) to amend an act entitled 
An act to provide for taking the eleventh and subsequent censuses,” 
approved March 1, 1889, and amended January 23, 1890—to the Select 
Committee on the Eleventh Census. 

By Mr. WRIGHT. A bill (H. R. 10253) providing for the purchase 
of lot 10, in square 683, in the city of Washington, D. C.—to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

- By Mr. SIMONDS: A bill (H. R. 10254) to amend title 60, Chapter 
III, of the Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to copyrights 
to the Committee on Patents. 
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By Mr. BROWNE, of Virginia: A joint resolution (H. Res. 162) 


rescinding resolution No. 17, approved March 3, 1887, authorizing the 
erection of a hotel at Fortress Monroe, Va.—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the following change of reference was 


made: 
A bill (H. R. 9607) for the relief of Charles H. Van Houten—Com- 
wee = Military Affairs discharged, and referred to the Committee on 
ar Claims, 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following titles 
were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. COOPER, of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10255) granting a pension to 
Miner Hildreth, dependent father of the late Velasco B. Hildreth—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 7 

By Mr. HANSBROUGH: A bill (H. R. 10256) for the relief of Israel 
Kimball—to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr, HOUK: A bill (H. R. 10257) for the relief of James H. Layne— 
to the Committee Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORSE: A bill (H. R. 10258) granting a pension to Nina A. 
Page—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. O’NEIL, of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 10259) for the re- 
lief of John Wilson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PEEL: A bill (H. R, 10260) to grant pension to James J. 
Turner, private in Capt. William C. Pollard’s Company, in Florida 
war—to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. PICKLER: A bill (H. R. 10261) granting a pension to James 
Ballard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSK: A bill (H. R. 10262) to grant an honorable d 
to Nicholas C. Gauster, late captain Company C, Fifth Maryland Vol- 
unteers, United States Army—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEWART, of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 10263) granting a pen- 
sion to Robert A. England—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILKINSON (by request): A bill (H. R. 10264) for the re- 
lief of Eliza E. Phillips and others—to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABBOTT: Petition of J. S. Goodman and 6 others, of Bosque 
County, Texas, asking for the passage of House bill 7162—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a petition of W. H. Hylton and 21 others, from the same county 
and State, for the same purpose—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, a petition of 40 citizens of Bosque County, Texas, asking that 
local government in the States be preserved, and against centraliza- 
tion—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BERGEN: Petition of Cameron Republican Club, of New 
Jersey, for early tariff legislation—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. ~ 

Also, petition of citizens of Woodstown, N. J., for certain amend- 
ments to the national banking law—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. BREWER: “Petition of J. F. Andrews and 25 others, citizens 
of Greenbush, Clinton County, Michigan, praying for the passage of the 
bill to prevent the adulteration of food—to the Committee on Agricult- 


ure. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Michigan, for pension legislation— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BROWNE, of Virginia: Petition of 10 citizens of King and 
Queen County, praying for deep sea port at Galveston to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BUNN: Petition of Charles Harris and 44 others, from Orange 
County, North Carolina, asking for Sie pooper of House bill 7122 or 
Senate bill 2806—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of F. M. Ellis and 22 others, of the same State and for 
the same purpose—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. M. Relty and 20 others, from Wake County, 
North Carolina, for the same purpose—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

Also, petition of J. H. Johnson ard 18 others, of Johnston County, 
North Carolina, for the same measure—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of S. M. Lewis and 34 others, of Chatham County, 
North Carolina, for the same measure—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CANDLER, of Georgia: Petition of R. V. Cobb and 47 others, 
of Hall County, Georgia, asking passage of House bill 7162—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. B. Cornelison and 16 others, of Cherokee County, 
Georgia, for same measure—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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Also, petition of Laurel Hill Alliance, No. 1764, of Hall County, 
Georgia, for the same measure—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Also, petition of Grand Springs Alliance, Gwinnett County, Georgia, 
for appropriation of $6,200,000 to improve Galveston Harbor—to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of citizens of Cherokee County, Georgia, for same pur- 
pose—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of voters of Gwinnett County, Georgia, for the same 

to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. CARUTH: Protest of vinegar manufacturers and others, of 
Louisville, Ky., against the enactment of section 32 of the proposed 
tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COWLES: Petition of L. A. Fowler and 17 others, citizens 
of North Carolina, for the passage of House bill 7162—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of P. W. Ransom and 42 others, of Lincoln County, 
North Carolina, for the same purpose—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. \ 

Also, petition of James Pewdrey and 12 others, of Ashe County, 
North Carolina, for the same purpose—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. ‘ 

Also, petition of S. E. Bostick and 51 others, of Cleveland County, 
North Carolina, for same measure—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of H. M. Rhyme and 23 others, of Burke County, 
North Carolina, for the same measure—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of W. A. Crowder and 58 others, of Cleveland County, 
North Carolina, for the same measure—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CRAIN: Petition of M. V. Hohn and 23 others, of Brazoria 
County, Texas, asking passage of House bill 7162—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FLOWER: Petition of Collins Brothers, of St. Louis, against 
duty on sugar of milk to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRIMES: Petition of W. L. Bradbury and 12 others, of 
Meriwether County, Georgia, asking the passage of House bill 7162— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Wesley Speareman and 2 others, of Heard County, 
Georgia, asking passage of House bill 7162—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of J. A. Cox and 16 others, of Taylor County, Georgia, 
for the same purpose—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of C. M. Lucas and 24 others, of Taylor County, Geor- 
gia, asking passage of Senate bill 2716—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, petition of John A. Cox and 15 others, of Taylor County, ask- 
ing passage of the same measure—to the Committee on Rivers and 
* Harbors. 

By Mr. HARMER: Memorial of the employés of Brown Brothers & 
Abeile Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., in favor of the passage of the 
McKinley tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the employés of the Linderman & Co. Knitting 
Mills, of Philadelphia, in favor of the same measure—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the employés of the Oak Mills Company, of Phila- 
delphia, favoring the same measure—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of the employés of the Scott Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, Pa., in favor of the same measure—-to the Com- 
mitttee on Waysand Means. 

By Mr. HEARD: Petition of citizens of the Sixth Congressional dis- 
trict of Missouri, in favor of improving the Missouri River at and near 
Rockport, Mo.—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina: Petition of J. F. S. Julian 
and 12 others, of Randolph County, North Carolina, in favor of House 
bill 7162—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of W. A. McConnell and 18 others, of Iredell County, 
North Carolina, in favor of House bill 7162—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of J. S. Lawrence and 18 others, of Randolph County, 
North Carolina, in favor of House bill 7162—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

Also, petition of J. H. Walser and 35 others, of Davidson County, 
North Carolina, in favor of House bill 7162—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

Also, petition of W. H. Bost and 29 others, of Rowan County, North 
1 in favor of House bill 7162—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of J. S. Kinlan and 15 others, of Robeson County, North 
Carolina, asking for the passage of House bill 7162—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of L. H. Roshrock and 36 others, of Rowan County, 
North Carolina, in favor of House bill 7162—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of J. Harrison and 36 others, of Davidson County, North 


2 in favor of House bill 7162 —to the Committee on Ways and 
eans. 


By Mr. HITT: Protest of W. T. Schell, of Polo, III., against increase 
of duty on granite—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOUK: Petition in support of the bill for the relief of Robert 
Heiskell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition in support of House bill 6314—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLEY: Petition of Commercial Club of Kansas City, Mo., 
asking that sections 4 and 5 of the interstate-commerce law be amended 
as indicated in petition—to the Committee on Commerce, 

Also, petition of 169 citizens of Le Roy, Coffey County, ask- 
ing legislation allowing States to prevent the importation and selling 
of intoxicating liquors within the borders of said States—to the Select 
Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. KERR, of Iowa: Remonstrance by 40 citizens of Mount Ver- 
non, Iowa, against the passage of laws making large appropriations for 
the Army and Navy and coast defenses in time of peace—to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. ' 

By Mr. MCCLAMMY: Petition of J. H, Johnson and 36 others, of 
Wayne County, North Carolina, asking for the passage of House bill 
7162—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition from A. L. Swinson and 29 others, of the same county 
and State, for the same purpose—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition from J. H. Harrington and 56 others, of Moore County, 
ska Carolina, for the same purpose—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of A. J. Hall and 11 others, of Cumberland County, 
12 Carolina, for the same purpose to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 

Also, petition of L. D. Shaw and 28 others, of Onslow County, North 
Carolina, for the same purpose—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of E. L. Francks and 27 others, of the same county and 
State, for the same purpose—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of A. M. Blackburn and 35 others, of Sampson County, 
North Carolina, for the same purpose—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

Also, petition of Honey Cutt and 28 others, of Bladen County, North 
Carolina, for the same pu to the Committee on Waysand Means. 

Also, petition of M. K. Culbreth and 73 others, of Bladen County, 
North Carolina, asking for the same measure—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. E. Ward and 66 others, of Duplin County, North 
Carolina, for the same purpose—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition from Rockfish Alliance, in the same county and State, 
for the same purpose—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Alliance No. 135, of the same State, for the same 
purpose—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana: Petition of Stephen Gardner and 28 
others, citizens of Grant County, Indiana, for the enactment of the 
McKinley tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORGAN: Petition of H. Wilson and 61 others, of Panola 
County, Mississippi, asking passage of House bill 7162—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORRILL: Petition of R. H. Van Pelt and others, of Law- 
rence, Kans., asking for amendment to interstate-commerce law so as 
to prohibit the importation and sale of liquors in any State contrary to 
the laws thereof—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. MORSE: Petition of William R. Drew and others, of Plym- 
outh, Mass., for the of laws for the perpetuation of the na- 
tional-banking system under which the interests of depositors are pro- 
tected by Government supervision—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania: Petition of the employés of Tech- 
ner & Frank’s knitting mill, Philadelphia, asking for the passage of 
the McKinley tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, PEEL (by request): Petition of George W. Boling, to have 
charge of desertion removed—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of 77 citizens of Washington County Alliance, Arkan- 
sas, asking passage of bill prohibiting dealing in futures—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also (by request), petition of P. B. Hiram and 23 others, citizens of 
Carroll County, Arkansas, for the passage of a bill to repeal the special 
limitation of pension claims of State militiamen disabled in the mili- 
tary service of the United States and to subject them to the limitations 
of the general pension laws—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. QUINN: Memorial of Postal Clerks’ National Association— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, memorial of Charles Cohn, Edwin Clinton, George E. Gerts, 
and James A. Bradley, representing the American manufacturers of 
brushes—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROWLAND: Petition of William Hammond and 6 others, 
from Columbus County, North Carolina, asking passage of House bill 
7162—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of W. Gluddy and 33 others, from Anson County, North 
Carolina, for the same purpose—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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Also, petition of J. A. Polk and 32 others, of Union County, North 
Carolina, ſor the same the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Also, petition of J. 8. Doster and 18 others, from the same county 
and State, ſor the same to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Also, petition of J. J. McLain and 18 others, from the same county 
and State, for the same pu: to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: Petition of C. W. Chapman and others, citizens 
of Warsaw, Ind., against certain provisions of the McKinley tariff bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SKINNER: Petition of J. F. Brinson and 23 others, of Pam- 
lico County, North Carolina, asking for the passage of Honse bill 7162— 
tothe Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a petition of J. F. Mobly and 43 others, of Pitt County, North 
Carolina, forthe same measure—to the Committee on Waysand Means. 

Also, petition of J. F. Brinson and 21 others, from Pamlico County, 
North Carolina, for same purpose—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of R. Washington and 32 others, of Pitt County, North 
Carolina, for same pu to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. P. Holton and 22 others, of Pamlico County, 
North Carolina, for the same purpose—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of J. J. Laughinghouse and 135 others, of Pitt County, 
North Carolina, for the same purpose—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of W. A. Carawan and 47 citizens of Pamlico County, 
North Carolina for the same purpose—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

Also, petition of Stanley Ayres and 45 others, of Martin County, 
North Carolina, for the same purpuse—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of R. J. White and 23 others, of Perquimans County, 
3 orth Carolina, for the same purpose—to the Committee on Ways and 


mS By Mr. STEWART, of Georgia (by request): Petition of J. B. Jones 
and 25 others, citizens of Mill Creek, Ga., in favor of pure lard—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition from the same persons, favoring House bill 8248 for 
pure food—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition from other citizens of Georgia, against the passage of 
the Conger lard bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. STIVERS: Protest of W. H. Bertholf, A. B. Hulse, and 
others, of Monroe, N. Y., against any increase of the present duty on 
tin-plate—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STRUBLE: Petition of J. P. Mills and 11 others, citizens of 
Clay County, Iowa, urging the passage of House bill 5353—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Hon. J. M. Cleland, commissioner, and 47 business 
men of Sioux City, Iowa, to convert the Indian Pipestone reservation 
into a national Indian Pipestone park and locate a Government in- 
dustrial school thereon—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SWENEY: Petition of H. Meyer and 31 others, citizens of 
Elkader, Iowa, for the passageof law perpetuating the national-bank- 
ing system, under which the interests of depositors are protected 
by governmental supervision—to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 


rency. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND, of Colorado: Petition of citizens of Greeley, 
Colo., for the perpetuation of the national-banking system—to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens of the 
Twenty-fifth Congressional district of Pennsylvania, asking for pas- 
sage of the McKinley tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TURNER, of Georgia: Petition of Live Oak Alliance, of 
Baker County, Georgia, for the improvement of Galveston Harbor—to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of A. W. Ivey, president of Summer Hill Alliance of 
Thomas County, Georgia, and of 15 others, members of the said alliance, 
for the same measure—to the Committee on Rivers and TS. 

Also, petition of W. W. Webb, president of the Alliance of Lowndes 
County, Georgia, and 18 others, members of said alliance, for the pas- 
sage of the bill for the same improvement to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, petition of B. P. Ragan, president of Roland Alliance, Lowndes 
County, Georgia, and 20 others, members of the said alliance, for the 
same improvement—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

By Mr. WALLACE, of Massachusetts: Papers in the case of John 
B. Webber—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: Petition of 11 citizens of Troy, Bradford County, 
Pennsylvania, members of Grange No, 182, in favor of pure lard—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of 12 citizens of the same county, State, and grange, 
in favor of pure food—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of 35 citizens of the same county and State, for the 

same pu to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of 36 other citizens of the same county and State, for 
pure lard—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, May 17, 1890. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and HAUTA 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED, 


The following bills, received yesterday from the House of Represent- 4 
atives, were severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Sasi 
Committee on Military Affairs: 
A bill (H. R. 18) to remove the charge of desertion from the record | 
of Michael Flaherty; | 
A bill (H. R. 1100) to relieve George K. Smith from the charge of de- 
sertion; 
A bill (H. R. 1271) for the relief of Sanford A. Pinyan; 
A bill (H. R. 3164) for the relief of Peter Crenshaw; j 
| 


A bill (H. R. 6518) authorizing the Secretary of War to remove the 
charge of desertion against Mark F. Jones, of Roseburgh, Oregon, and 
late of Company E, First Regiment Michigan Engineers and Mechan- 
ics, and that a certificate of discharge be issued; 
A bill (H. R. 6843) for the relief of Jacob Theby; and 
A bill (H. R. 8042) to remove the charge of desertion against Urs 
Ambrose Nunlist. 
The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions: 
A bill (H. R. 1110) granting a pension to William J. Bryan; ` 
A bill (H. R. 1778) granting a pension to Gaston Winters; e 
A bill (H. R. 1783) granting a pension to Mrs. Alice A. Cunningham; 
A bill (H. R.1884) granting a pension to George F. White; 
A bill (H. R. 1980) granting a pension to Nellie R. Cook; 
A bill (H. R. 2139) for the relief of Valeria B. Elliott; 
A bill (H. R. 2317) granting a pension to Anna McCreary; 
A bill (K R. 2318) granting a pension to Malinda Foreman; 
A bill (H. R. 2385) granting a pension to Barney McArdle; 
A bill (H. R. 2469) increasing the pension of Thomas Ward; 
A bill (H. R. 2481) granting a pension to Bridget Tole; 
A bill (H. R. 2531) granting a pension to Robert W. Herod; 
A bill (H. R. eas granting a pension to Charles E. Scott; 
A bill (H. R. 3034) granting a pension to George W. Pitner; 
A bill (H. R. 3065) granting a pension to Mary Donohue; 
A bill t R, 3066) granting a pension to John Dunn; 
A bill (H. R. 3224) granting a pension to Sally Powell; 
A bill (H. R. 3242) granting a pension to Sarah Devine, mother of 
Jesse Chapman; 
A bill (H. R. 3254) granting a pension to Fedolin Buckeviller; 
A bill (H. R. 3259) granting a pension to Simon Beakler; 
A bill (H. R. 3261) granting a pension to Sarah Connally; 
A bill (H. R. 3438) to increase the pension of John Taaffe; 
A bill (H. R. 3485) granting a pension to Caroline Reeble; 
A bill (H. R. 4167) granting a pension to Lorenzo D. Whiteford; 
A bill (H. R. 4185) to increase the pension of Mrs. Antonia B. Lynch; 
A bill 5 R. 4190) granting a Pension to Mrs. Susannah D. Clark; 
A bill (H. R. 4246) granting a pension to Bridget Lynch; 
A bill (H. R. 4355) for for the relief of Emiline Beam, mother of Isaac 
W. Beam; 
A bill (H. R. 4522) granting a pension to J. N. Jordan; 
A bill (H. R. 4534) granting a pension to William Edwards; 


A (H. 

A bill (H. R. 4967) granting a pension to Mrs. Catharine Reed; 

A bill (H. R. 5014) for the relief of Ernst Barth; = 

A bill (H. R. 5050) granting a pension to Dolly Blazer; 

A bill (H. R. 5098) for the relief of William A. Benge; 

A bill (H. R. 5107) for the relief of David L. Truex; 

A bill (H. R. 5108) for the relief of George W. Hutchison; | 
A bill (H. R. R for the relief of William Allen; | 
A bill (H. R. 5545) granting a pension to Absalom Carney; | 
A bill (H. R. 5709) granting a pension to Sarah A. Harrison; 

A bill (H. R. 5719) for the relief of Harrison Tryon; 


A bill (H. R. 5851) to — dion Mathew Lambert for service in the 
Indian war; 

A bill (H. R. 6001) granting an increase of pension to Elnathan Meade, 
late of Company C, Forty-fourth New York Volunteers; 

A bill (H. R. 6089) granting an increase of pension to George Uhl; 

A bill (H. R. 6153) granting a pension to Elizabeth Bennett; 

A bill (H. R. 6280) granting a pension to Lawrence Dougherty; 

A bill (H. R. 6288) granting a pension to Catharine Talkington; 

A bill (H. R. 6305) for the relief of Hayden Sorter; 


A ( 

A = R. 

A bill (H. R. 6601) granting a pension to Archibald E Coon; 
A (H. R. 6606) granting a pension to William F. Reed; 
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A bill = R. 6622) granting a pension to Ella Harbison; 

A bill (H. R. 6721) granting a pension to August Seiter; 

A bill (H. R. 6726) granting a pension to Isaac Moore; 
bill (H. R. 6757) granting a pension to William Crowford; 
bill (H. R. 6913) granting a pension to Alexander G. Davis; 
bill (H. R. 6992) to pension Susan E. Freeman; 
bill (H. R. 6995) for the relief of Isabella Wentworth; 
bill 

11 


(H. 
(H. 
ill (H. R. 7330) granting a pension to William R. Arey; 
H. R. 7367) for the relief of Sarah M. Williams; 

0 


H. R. 7529) granting a pension to Belle Morrison, of Dills- 


W 


ugh, Ind.; 
DAT (H. E. 7577 granting a pension to William II. Chapman; 
bill (H. R. 7586) granting a pension to James O’ Donnell; 
bill (H. R. 7588) granting a pension to David Rose; 
bill (H. R. 7659) granting a pension to Warner M. Ellis; 
bill (H. R. 7675) for the relief of Stephen A. Kennedy; 
bill (H. R. 7729) granting a pension to Eva T. Blake; 
bill (H. R. 7824) granting a pension to Mary F. Cochran; 
75 H. R. 7820 granting arrears of pension to Hermann F. A. 
Roedell; 
A bill (H. R. 7816) granting a pension to Harriet E. Cooper; 
A bill (H. R. fey granting a pension to R. Allen McCormick; 
A bill (H. R. 7914) granting a pension to Jay Marvin; 
A bill (H. R. 7952) to increase the pension of Joel Hagler, of Henry 
County, Tennessee; 


A bill f JR: woos granting a pension to Christopher C. Funk; 


H 
H. R. 8009) for restoration of Abner Morehead to the pension- 


1; 

A bill i R. 8056) granting a pension to Mrs. Sallie J. Miner; 

A bill (H. R. 8061) to increase the pension of Jennie D. Hoskins; 

A bill (H. R. 8474) to restore the name of Belinda Lloyd to the pen- 

sion-roll and her a pension; 

A bill (H. R. 8611) for the relief of Hugh S. McCormick; 

A bill (H. R. ae) granting u pension to Angelina Silver; 

A bill (H. R. 9008) to increase the pension of Zo S. Cook, of Wilcox 
ty, Alabama; 

A bill (H. R, 9353) granting a pension to Dwight Parker; 

A bill (H. R. 9463) granting a pension to Quincy J. Drake; 

A bill H. R. 9782) granting a pension to Elijah Kilday; and 

A bill (H. R. 9783) granting a pension to Mary Ferguson. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. MANDERSON presented a petition of Garrett Post, 120, Grand 
Army of the Republic, of Nebraska, praying for the passage of a serv- 
ice- on law, and remonstrating against the disability and Morrill 

ice-pension bills; which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 


sions. 
Mr. FARWELL presented a petition of the Board of Trade, of Chi- 
III., praying for the replacement of the United States steamer 
M with a new steamer; which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of cigar manufacturers of Canton, III., 
remonstrating against the of section F, in the McKinley tariff 
bill; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. VANCE presented the petition of R. W. Fitch and 64 other citi- 
zens of Alamance County, North Carolina, and the petition of William 
Junker and 43 other citizens of Cabarrus County, North Carolina, pray- 
ing for the passage of Senate bill 2806, known as the warehouse bill; 
which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. PLUMB. I present a petition of a large number of citizens of 
Manhattan, Kans., praying for the passage of legislation in regard to 
the condition of things brought about by the recent decision of the Su- 

reme Court on the subject of the introduction of intoxicating liquors 
to the several States. 

I also present a petition from citizens of Leroy, Kans., on the same 
subject, and a petition signed by the Ministers’ Alliance, of Lawrence, 
Kans., on the same subject. 

I move that the petitions be referred to the Committee on the Judi- 


e motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PLUMB presented a petition of Capital Grange, No. 16, Order 
of Patrons of Husbandry, of Topeko, Kans., praying for the passage 
of certain legislation in the interest of farmers; which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Ness County (Kansas) Veterans’ 
Association, praying for the of a service-pension bill; which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BLAIR. I present a petition signed by Dr. Robert Reyburn, 

ident of the Committee of One Hundred, of the District of Colum- 

ia, and various other members of the committee, representing the ag- 
Pala committee, in favor of so amending the Constitution of the 
ted States as to authorize the District of Columbia to be repre- 


sented in Congress and in the electoral college by men of their own 
choice. The petition is addressed to the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, and as it is very brief and the Committee of One Hundred 
of the District of Columbia being the petitioners, I ask that it be 
printed in the RECORD, and as the matter has been reported upon and 
is now upon the Calendar, I move that the petition lie upon the table. 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


Memorial in favor of so amending the Constitution of the United States as to 
authorize the District of Columbia to be represented in Congress and in the 
electoral college by men of their own choice. 


To the Senate and House of tives of the United States: 

Your memorialists, on be of the Committee of One Hundred, a committee 
composed of delegates from citizens’ associations in the District of Columbia, 
ahr, waver nie A represent that the people of said District are subjected to taxation 
without representation and are dominated by laws in whose enactmentand ex- 
ecution they are not consulted. Under the Constitution of the United States as 
it now is they have not and can not havea vote inthe slature which makes 
their laws and imposes their taxes, nor in the coll of electors which chooses 
their chiefexecutive officer, the President. Plainly they are not the people about 
whom Mr. Webster was speaking in the Dorr Rebellion case, when he said: 

He who considers that there may be, is, or ever has been, since the Declara- 
tion of Independence, any person who looks to any other source of power in 
this country than the people, must be out of his mind, even more than Don 
Quixote, (Don’s) imagination was perverted. He saw things not as they 
were, though what he saw were thi He saw windmills, and took them to 
be giants, knights on horseback. is was bad enough; but whoever says or 
speaks asif he thought that anybody looks to any other source of political 
power in this country than the people, must have a stronger and wilder imagi- 
Daon, for he sees nothing but the creations of his own fancy, He stares ab 
phantoms,’ 

The soe Mr. Webster was talking about were constitutional people, “the 
people of the several States.“ Undoubtedly they are sovereign under our system 
of government, 8 denies that. Hut the trouble is the District of Co- 
lumbia is not a State within the 5 of that term as used in the Constitu- 
tion, and its people are not the people of a State and form no part of the goy- 
erning body in the Republic. They are subjects, not sovereigns, and have no 
political rights which anybody is bound to respect. 

It is this condition of enforced dependence of which they complain, They 
are unable to see why they should be excluded from parti tion in the Gen- 
eral Government any more than the people of State capitals should be excluded 
from participation in State governmen The principle involved in the one 
case is the same as in others; and your memorialists have never heard of 
any harm coming to the States by reason of their allowing the people of their 
onena to be represented in their Legislatures or to vote for their governors. 

he fact is the exclusion of the people of the national Capital from representa- 
tion in Congress in and the electoral college, is not only an unfair discrimination 
against a large and intelligent community, but is, as we think, wholly unnec- 
essary, a needless e to Republican institutions. There is nothing, so 
far as we can see, in the relation of the States to their capital which should shut 
the doors of either House of Con Ae sere District representatives or bar 
them from the coll of electors, Rut before the doors can be opened or the bar 
let down, the Constitution must be amended; and it is for the purpose of request- 
ing 5 — honorable bodies to submit such amendment, either the one now pend- 
ingin the Senate or some other of like import, to the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States for their consideration and action, that this memorial is offered, 


While denied all political rights, we suppose the right of petition may be con- 
sie pee . N * * x 
ery respectfully, e 
ed ROBERT REYBURN, M. D., 
lent Committee of One Hundred, 
CHAS. E. HOVEY 


J WILT. 
J. L. FRENCH. 
A. J. CURTIS. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION, 


Whereas the people of the District of Columbia are subjected to taxation with- 
out representation, contrary to a fundamental principle of all free govern- 
ment: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate 333 Representatives of the United States of 
America in ess assembled (t of both Houses concurring), That the 
following article be proposed to the islatures of the several States as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which, when ratified by 
eee of said Legislatures, shall be valid as part of the Constitution, 
namely: 

ARTICLE XVI. 

SECTION 1, The District of Columbia shall be entitled to representation in the 
Congress of the United States by one Senator and by one or more Representa- 
tives, acco: to the rule of apportionment established by Article XIV of the 
Constitution, d District shali also be entitled to as many electors for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United States as it has members of Congress. 

SEC. 2. Con shall 1 by law the time and manner of choosing the 
8 resentative or Representatives, and the electors authorized by 

is je. 


Mr. BLAIR. I present a petition of 36 members-of the Master 
Builders’ Exchange of Philadelphia, Pa., praying fora statistical in- 
vestigation of industrial and technical schools. It may be referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. If the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Census were present I should like to make some inquiries 


of him. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The petition will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. CULLOM presented the memorial of employers and employés 
engaged in the manufacture of cigars in the city of Canton, III., re- 
monstrating against the tobacco schedule of the proposed tariff bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. TELLER. I present a petition of the Denver Chamber of Com- 
merce and Board of Trade, the Denver Real Estate Exchange, and the 
Denver Produce Exchange, in the State of Colorado, praying for some 
legislation equalizing gold and silver. I do not ask to have the peti- 
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tion printed in the RECORD, but I move that it be printed as a docu- 
ment, and lie on the table. 

The motion was to. - 

Mr. MITCHELL presented the petition of John R. Nichel, executor 
of Edeth M. Nichel, and Dr. Gabriel Smith, Indian depredation claim- 
ants, of Crescent City, Cal., praying for the immediate payment of 
of certain Indian depredation claims, or the passage of Senate bill 3114, 
8 court for the adjudication of such claims; which was referred 
to the Select Committee on Indian Depredations. 

He also presented the petition of W. F. Johnson and 14 other citizens 
of Sherman, Oregon; a petition of N. H. Perkin and 9 other citizens of 
North Yamhill, Oregon, and a petition of R. P. Boise and 17 other citi- 
n, praying for the passage of the bill known as the 
**pure-lard bill;’’ which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture 


Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, presented a petition ofthe board of direct- 
ors of the Chamber of Commerce of the city of Fort Smith, Ark., pray- 
ing for the repeal of sections 4 and 5 of the interstate-commerce law; 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, returned to the Senate, in compliance with its request, the 
bill (S. 1618) for the relief of Margaret Kennedy. ` 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 749) for the erection of a public 
building at York, Pa. 


The m e further announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 1665) granting restoration of pension to Sarah A. Woodbridge, with 
an amendment in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


The message also announced that the House had passed the following 
bills 


A bill (S. 1008) granting a pension to Amelia M. McAllister; 
A bill (S. 1408) granting a pension to Miss Charlotte Bradford; 
A bill (S. 2223) granting a pension to Kate H, Taylor; 

Ab 

A 


— 
== 


ill (S. 2933) granting a pension to Jane H. Palmer; and 
bill (S. 3821) authorizing the registration of census mail matter. 


(REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. `) 


A Mr. BLAIR, from the Committee on Education and Labor, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 3714) to establish an educational fand and 
apply the proceeds of the public lands and the receipts from certain 
land-grant railroad companies to the more complete endowment and 
supportof colleges for the advancement of scientific and industrial edu- 
cation, reported it with amendments, and submitted a report thereon, 


CALIFORNIA INDIAN WAR CLAIMS, 


Mr. MANDERSON. There was referred to the Committee on Print- 
ing a communication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
very voluminous papers on the subject of the Indian war claims of the 
State of California. This information was called for by a Senate reso- 
lution. The committee have examined the documents and ask that an 
order as to the printing of the usual number be made, which permits 
the printing of a part of this material only. I ask that the order be 
made by the Senaie. 
$ 8 order was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, as 

follows: 


nb ston e the usual number, in document form, be printed of the letter 
from the tary of the Treasury, transmitting a ſurther report upon the sub- 
ject of Indian war claims of California, called for by Senate resolution of De- 
cember 19, 1889, together with letters of the Third Auditor of the Treasury De- 
partment of dates January 13,1890,and May 8, 1890, and letters of John Mullan, 
attorney, ete., for the State of California, of dates March 17, 1890, and March 29, 
1890, and a verified statement of the Indian war claims of the State of Cali- 


fornia. 
PORTRAIT OF THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE BURNES. 


Mr. MANDERSON. , From the Committee on Printing I report back 
favorably the joint resolution (H. Res. 149) appropriating the sum of $500 
to complete the engraving and printing the portrait of James N. Burnes, 
deceased, late a member of the House of Representatives of the Fif- 
tieth Congress, and I ask for its present consideration. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HEARING ON SUNDAY-REST BILL. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Iam directed by the Committee on Printing 
to report back favorably a Senate resolution submitted by the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BLAIR] on the 10th instant, and I ask for 
its present consideration. 

he VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 43 of the Fiftieth Con- 
be reprinted for the use of the Senate, and that 500 copies be printed for 
e use of the Committee on Education and Labor. 


ii The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the resolu- 
on. 


Mr. MANDERSON. This request is made by the Committee on 
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Education and Labor. 

Sunday- rest hearing. The document seems to have been exhausted, 

and that committee desires this number. I find that the cost of print- 

ing will be about $30, and we therefore report the resolution favorably. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


It is a republication of what is known as the 


HEARING ON RELIGION IN SCHOOLS, 


Mr. MANDERSON, from the Committee on Printing, to whom was 
referred the following resolution submitted by Mr. BLAIR on the 10th 
instant, reported it without amendment; and it was considered by 
unanimous consent, and agreed to: 
eye That there be 1,000 copies of Notes of Hearing on joint resolution 
(S. R. 86 of the Fiftieth Congress) pro: g an amendment tothe Constitution of 
the United States respecting establishments of religion and free schools printed 


as a document for the use of the Senate and 500 copies for the use of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 


tion to report back the joint resolution (S. R. 69) for the improvement 
and use of Bedloe’s Island in New York Harbor as a free ublic park, 
with an amendment in the nature of a substitute, and I ask for its 
present consideration. < 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be read for information. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I ask that the amendment only be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The substitute reported from the com- 
mittee will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The committee report to strike out all after 
the resolving clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to control, use, 
and improve the whole of Bedloe’s Island in New York Harbor, upon Which 
stands the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty, as a free public park, and to allow the 
access of visitors to said island under such limitations, rules, and regulations 
as said Secretary may deem expedient and necessary. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Task for the present consideration of the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. PLUMB. Ishould like to ask the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire if the committee have made an estimate of the cost of this mat- 
ter and how they propose that the cost shall be provided for. 

Mr. CHANDLER, The committee have made no estimate of the 
cost and are not certain that it will require any appropriation. It is 
not the intention of the committee to recommend any appropriation 
and there may not be any appropriation n The island is in 
very good condition now, and all that is desired by the committee at 
present is that the island may be kept as a public park under the con- 
trol of the Secretary of War, unless otherwise subsequently ordered 
by Congress. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator will observe that the joint resolution 
provides that the Secretary of War shall improve this plot of ground, 
and it would therefore be within his discretion to expend a very con- 
siderable sum of money or at all events to contract for its expendi- = 


ture. 

Mr. CHANDLER. As the Senator from Kansas knows, the Secre- : 
tary of War can not spend a dollar of money until the Committee on 4 
Appropriations, of which the Senator is a distinguished member, makes 
an appropriation. All I can say on the subject is that it is not the 
intention of the Committee on Immigration to recommend any appro- 
priations either at this or at any other time. : 

Mr. PLUMB. It is true perhaps that the Secreta: 
pend the money unless it was specifically appropria unless out of | 
acontingent fund which the Secretary might have to nd, Of course | 
that could not involve a very large expenditure, but it might involve 
a committal to a much larger expenditure on some plan to be devised 
by the Secretary of War, which would be embarrassing if an appropria- 
tion was not made. The purpose of having that plot of ground, on 
which the monument is situated, made of public access is undoubtedly 
a very proper one. 3 

Mr. CHANDLER. That is all there is in the joint resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to know how the joint resolution 
comes from the Committee on Immigration instead of from the Com- 
mitteeon Public Buildingsand Grounds. It seems to me if thisisland 
is public ground the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
should have something to do with it. 3 

Mr. CHANDLER, I will explain to the Senator that the Committee 
on Immigration having been instructed by a concurrent resolution of 
the two Houses to make an investigation into the proposed use of Bed- 
loe’s Island for an immigrant station and having made that investiga- 
tion, and it having been decided, I think, by the unanimous approval 
of everybody, that it should not be used as an immigrant station, the 
committee naturally have su this disposition of the island, that 
it should be made a free public park forever. If other committees wish 
to take charge of the joint resolution I have no objection. I have no 
objection to its going to the Committee on ‘Military Affairs, of which 
the Senator from Missouri is a member. 


BEDLOE’S ISLAND. ; 
Mr. CHANDLER. Iam instructed by the Committee on Immigra- x 


could not ex- 


* 
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Mr. COCKRELL. Is the island under the War Department or is it 
under the Treasury ? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Substantially the whole island is now under the 
control of the War Department. : 

Mr. COCKRELL. No part of it is under the Treasury Department? 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Treasury Department, I think, has an un- 
used building there. 

Mr. INGALLS. Is this the island on which stands the Statue of 
Liberty Enlightening the World? 

Mr. CHANDLER, - This is the identical island. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Does the Government own the whole island? 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Government owns the whole island. 

Mr. COCKRELL. This is a di us precedent to open up, that 
the Government is to furnish to the people of New York a public park 
and pleasure ground. I think it is a very dangerous precedent, and I 
shall have to offer an amendment to the joint resolution. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator objects to the passage of the 
joint resolution at the present time, I will move that it be referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. I trust the Senator will not object 
to that. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion-of the 

„Senator from New Hampshire that the joint resolution be referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. FARWELL introduced a bill (S. 3858) to increase the pension 
of those who have lost both eyes; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3859) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Anthony O'Grady, alias John Davis; which 
was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. MANDERSON introduced a bill (S. 3860) granting a 
Gracey Johnson; which was read twice by its title, and, wit 
companying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. INGALLS (by request) introduced a bill (S. 3861) granting sery- 
ice pension to officers, soldiers, sailors, and marines in the Army and 
Navy of the United States of the war of the rebellion, their widows 
and orphans, and providing that no distinction be made between offi- 
cers and privates, and for other purposes; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 3862) for the relief of Nor- 
man Wiard; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Mr. DOLPH introduced a bill (S. 3863) to extend the time for the 
construction of its road by the Newport and Kings Valley Railroad 
Company through the Siletz Indian reservation; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. MITCHELL introduced a bill (S. 3864) for the relief of Charles 

F. Chappell; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, introduced a bill (S. 3865) to provide for 
the punishment of larceny and embezzlement in the Indian country; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 


on to 
the ac- 


AGRICULTURAL-WAREHOUSE BILL. 


Mr. VANCE. I offer the following resolution and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration: k 

Resolved, That 5,000 additional my 75 of Senate bill 2806, known as the agri- 
cultural-warehouse bill, be printed for the use of the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. How many copies are to be printed? 

Mr. VANCE. Five thousand copies. The demand for it has been 
very great, and Mr. Smith informs me that there are no more copies in 
the document-room of either the House or Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MANDERSON in the chair), Is 
there objection to the t consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not object. It is a very small number of copies 
for so important a bill. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to. 

COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION OF ARID LANDS. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
resolution coming over from a previous day. 

The resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. STEWART was read, as 


follows : 

Resolved, That the Select Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid 
Lands be continued until otherwise ordered by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There was some inquiry made about that resolu- 
tion yesterday, as to what the effect of it was. Is it not tomake this a 

nent committee? 

Mr. STEWART. It is, until the Senate otherwise orders, Why 

should itnot? The committee has a great amount of business before it. 


Mr. COCKRELL, I do not object. Iam not opposing it. Tou can 
make just as many ent committees as you want. 

Mr. STEWART. The committee has a great deal of business before it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I merely wanted to know what the effect of the 
resolution would be. 

Mr, SHERMAN. The reason why I called attention to it yesterday 
is that all resolutions about the constitution, formation, or continuance 
of committees ought to be referred, asa matter of course, to the Commit- 
teeon Rules, The Senator from Rhode Island Dt. ALDRICH], whois 
chairman of that committee, is not present. I do not know of any ob- 
jection to the resolution, but it is a great deal better to follow the usual 
course. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Ishould like to inquire to what committee the 
resolution refers. 

Mr. STEWART. The Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of 
Arid Lands, 

Mr. SHERMAN. It makes it a permanent committee. 

Mr. INGALLS. The difficulty about it is that if this single com- 
mittee is selected out and this action of the Senate taken, there is an 
implication against all the other select committees. : 

Mr. SHERMAN. Les, all of them will want to come in. 

Mr. INGALLS. We ought either to pass a general resolution affect- 
ing all select committees or let this one go to the Committee on 
Rules. 

Mr. STEWART. I have no objection to the resolution being re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules. z 

Mr. INGALLS. The resolution is entirely superfluous; and to se- 
lect this committee and decorate it with this action of the Senate is 
simply to say that it has a superiority over the other select committees. 
That is not right. 

Mr. STEWART. Ihaveno objection to the resolution being referred 
to the Committee on Rules. They can abolish the committee if they 
want, but there is a great deal of work belore it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas move 
that the resolution be referred to the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. INGALLS. I make that motion. 

Mr. STEWART. I do not object at all. Let it go to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Kansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

TREASURY NOTES AND SILVER BULLION. 

Mr, COCKRELL. Icall for the regular order. 

Mr. STEWART. I desire to give notice that on Wednesday next, 
immediately after the morning business is concluded, I shall submit 
some remarks on the bill (S. 2350) authorizing the issue of Treasury 
notes on deposits of silver bullion, 

Mr. SHERMAN. The bill will come up then any way. 

Mr. STEWART. I give notice that I shall make some remarks upon 
the bill immediately after the conclusion of the morning business on 
Wednesday next. j 

HARBOR-LINES IN PORTAGE LAKE, 


Mr. McMILLAN. I ask unanimous consent to call up the bill (H. 
R. 7345) authorizing and directing the Secre of War to establish 
new harbor-lines in Portage Lake, Houghton County, Michigan. It 
is a very short bill and there is an emergency just now which requires 
the passage of the bill. It will take but a moment. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to direct the Secretary of 
War, as speedily as can be done, to establish new harbor-lines in Portage 
Lake, Houghton County, Michigan; that on each side of the lake, be- 
tween the shore and its corresponding harbor-line so established, de- 
posits of débris, refuse, tailings, or products of stamp-mills may be 
made by riparian owners, but no such deposits shall be so made as to 
reduce the depth of water to less than 20 feet at the harbor-lines or 
30 feet between the same, for a width of not less than 300 feet on the 
channel bottom. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr. COCKRELL. How did the bill come before the Senate? 

Mr. McMILLAN. It was reported by the Committee on Commerce 
unanimously and was passed by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. COCKRELL, It is a House bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is a House bill on the Calendar, 
with a favorable report, 

Mr. COCKRELL. I give notice now that I shall insist upon the 
unanimous agreement we have had that we shall go to the Calendar and 
not be taking up bills on motion. 

Mr. McMILLAN. An emergency exists in this case—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. I do not object to this bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 


PUBLIC BUILDING IN CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. The bill (S. 903) for the erection of a pub- 
lic building in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has both Houses and has 


been communicated to the President for his consideration. I desire to 
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1 unanimous consent that the President be requested to return the 
to the Senate. I do this with a view of securing a modification of 
the bill. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa asks the unan- 
imous consent of the Senate that the bill (S. 903) for the erection of a 
ublic building in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, which has both Houses, 
Be requested to be returned by the President of the United States. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


LOREN W. HASTINGS. 


Mr. PADDOCK, For the purpose of moving an indefinite postpone- 
ment I ask that the bill (S. 358) to remove the charges of desertion 
from the military record of Loren W. Hastings be taken up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MANDERSON in the chair). The 
Senator from Nebraska asks that the bill indicated by him, which is 
on the Calendar under Rule IX, be taken up. The Chair hears no 
objection, and it is before the Senate. 

Mr. PADDOCK. The charge of desertion haying been removed by 
the Secretary of War under a general law passed, I think, during the 
last Congress, I move that the bill be indefinitely postponed. 

The exact history of the case upon which the record of desertion was 
made up in this case is stated in the bill now asked to be indefinitely 
postponed, which is as follows: 

Loren W. Hastings absented himself without leave on the 29th day 
of March, 1862, at Pittsburgh, Tennessee, and enlisted on the 6th day 
of April, 1862, at Cairo, III., as a seaman on board of the United States 
steamer Cairo and was on December 1, 1865, honorably discharged from 
the naval service, as shown by the records of the Navy Department. 

The trouble in the case was simply a technical failure to make the 
record of absenting himself from the Army without the proper mus- 
tering out and enlisting in the naval service, which he did immedi- 
ately. The record shows that he was a brave and faithful soldier 
while in the Army and equally so in the Navy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be indefinitely post- 

ned. ‘ yi 
5 SARAH A. WOODBRIDGE, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1665) granting restora- 
tion of pension to Sarah A. Woodbridge. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the House of 
Representatives will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Strike out all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert: 


That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is bereby, authorized and di- 
rected to place on the pension-rolls the name of Sarah A. Woodbridge, mother 
of Charles Brewer, late a captain in the Nineteenth Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teers. 8 


Mr. SHERMAN. As the amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives does not change the amount of pension granted to this Iady, but 
simply puts it upon another basis, I move that the amendment be con- 
curred in. 


The motion was agreed to. 
PROTECTION OF FISH IN THE POTOMAC RIVER. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there beno further morning busi- 
ness, the Calendar under Rule 8 is in order, and the first bill on the 
Calendar will be stated. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I rise toa privileged question. Lask 
the Senate to take up the motion entered by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Berry] to reconsider the vote by which the Senate passed the 
bill (S. 682) to continue in force the provisions of an act approved 
March 2, 1885, and entitled An act to protect the fish in the Potomac 
River in the District of Columbia, and to provide a spawning-ground 
for shad and herring in the said Potomac River.“ 

Mr. INGALLS. What is the parliamentary state of the bill? 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Ix THE HoUsE, May 13, 1890. 

Ordered, That the Clerk be directed to return to the Senate, in compliance 
with its request, the bill (S. 682), ete. 

Mr. INGALLS. When did it pass? 

Mr. DANIEL. Last Saturday, this day a week ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill passed the Senate on the 
10th day of May, and the Chair understands that a motion to recon- 
sider was entered within the rule day, 

Mr. INGALLS. When was the motion to reconsider entered? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. On Tuesday. 

Mr. INGALLS. That was too late, unless by unanimous consent. 

Mr. DANIEL. The motion was entered on Tuesday, within the two 
days. I think the Recorp will show that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed by the clerks 
that the motion was entered within the time limited by rule, having 
a entered on Tuesday and the bill having been passed on Satur- 

y. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask that the reconsideration shall 
be allowed in order to make what I conceive to be a substantial objec- 
tion to the passage of the bill. 

The bill is one which provides for the protection of fish in the Poto- 

* 


mac River, in the Distriet of Columbia, and for a spawning - ground for 
shad and herring in the Potomac River. If it intended to confine its 
jurisdiction simply to those things of which the United States Govern- 
ment has entire jurisdiction by reason of its jurisdiction over the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I could not object to it; but it seems to me, from a 
consideration of the riparian rights of the State of Virginia in the Po- 
tomac River, that the bill asserts a jurisdiction which is not possessed 
by this Government. 

I shall not discuss in any degree the policy of the bill. It may be, 
as no doubt its propounders will declare, that it would be very wise 
and beneficial if such a bill were the law of the land. 

And it is true that a measure of like purport is now the law of the 
land in so far as a statutory enactment can make it so, and that this 
bill contemplates an extension of that law for ten years. 

Mr. President, the reason why I conceive that this statute transcends 
the power of Federal jurisdiction arises from the rights of the State 
of Virginia in the Potomac River. 

Mr. SHERMAN. May I call the attention of the Senator to the fact 
that the Senator from Michigan, the Chairman of the Committee on 
Fisheries, who reported this bill, is not here? I suggest that the mo- 
tion to reconsider the bill lie over or that it be postponed until he re- 
turns. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I would suggest to the Senator from Ohio that 
this bill having passed the Senate has been recalled from the House 
of Representatives and is inoperative and delayed, much to the dis- 
pleasure of the chairman and other members of that committee. I 
think we may as well go on with it now. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator is a member of that committee? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Iam not a member of that committee, but I 
am the Senator who introduced this bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iwas merely making the suggestion on account 
of the absence of the chairman of the committee. E 

Mr. DANIEL. I would have considered the propriety of what has 
been suggested by the Senator from Ohio, but I have conferred with 
the propounder of the bill and the gentleman who had the measure in 
charge, and it is entirely with the approbation of the gentlemen who 
favor the measure that this step is now taken. 

Long before the survey and the formation of the District of Colum- 
bia, to wit, in 1785, there was a compact entered into by the States of 
Maryland and Virginia to regulate and settle the jurisdiction and nav- 
igation of the Potomac River, Maryland and Virginia were then the 


sole proprietors of both land and water. In that compact there is this 
provision: 
All laws and regulations which may be n for the n of fish, 


or for the performance of quarantine in the River Potowmack, or for preserv- 
ing and keeping open the channel and navigation thereof, or of the River Poco- 
moke within the limits of Virginia by 1 the throwing out ballast, or 
giving any other obstruetio reto, be made with mutual consent and 
app) on of both States. 

There was a compact by whieh each of the States that had riparian 
rights and proprietary rights about this river agreed that no law which 
might be necessary for the preservation of fish should be passed without 
the mutual consent and approbation of both States.“ 

Now, this measure ought, in good faith and for the fair carrying out 
of that treaty, which was antecedent to the acquisition of any Federal 
rights, to be accompanied with a proviso that it shall not go into effect 
without the consent of the State of Virginia. There is this provision 
in the compact between Virginia and Maryland: 

The citi t each St: ively, shall have full th 
of the Potoaias River adjotuing thelr 23 d with all papain . 
tages thereunto belonging, and the privilege of making and carrying out 
wharves and other improvements, so as not to obstruct or injure the navigation 


of the river, but the right of fishing in the rivershall be common toand equally 
enjoyed by the citizens of both States, 


Mr. EDMUNDS, Will the Senator kindly read that compact again? 

Mr. DANIEL. Iam reading an extract from Kelty’s Laws of Mary- 
land, volume 2, chapter 1, sections 7 and 8, which is furnished me in 
a brief of parties interested in this matter and which I doubt not is a 
true version. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I thought the Senator was speaking of the re- 
quired consent of Virginia. 

Mr. DANIEL. Yes, sir. I will finish reading and then I will give 
attention to what the Senator says. 


Provided, That such common right be not exercised by the citizens of the 
one State to the hindrance or disturbance of the fisheries on the shores of the 
other State, and that the citizens of neither State shall have a right to fish with 
nets or seines on the shores of the other. 


Mr. President, I conceive that this compact between the States of 
Virginia and Maryland is the law of the case as between the United 
States Government and the State of Virginia, the United States Gov- 
ernment being the successor of the State of Maryland in the acquisi- 
tion of the rights of Maryland, subject, of course, to the compacts it 
has entered into, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes; but—and I merely ask for information, for 
I wish to understand this, being afisherman myself—both the States of 
Maryland and Virginia ceded exclusive jurisdiction, according to the 
constitutional provision, over the 10 miles square ceded to the United 
States on both sides of the river. 
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Iam not saying anything about the retrocession to Virginia now; 
but while the United States owned. the 10 miles square completely 
on both sides of the river, I ask whether the effect of that cession of 
both sides was not entirely to make disappear any arrangement be- 
tween the two States in regard to the fisheries and to leave the United 
States absolute and unlimited authority over the whole of the river. 
Then the next question would be, supposing Iam right about that 
matter, what was the effect of the retrocession? 

Mr. DANIEL. Let us take one point at a time. The first point I 
make is that this compact stated the law between the States of Vir- 

ia and Maryland and the second is that the Federal Government 
me successor to the rights of Maryland. At one time, by cession 
of the adjacent territory by the State of Virginia to the United States 
Government, the United States Government became also successor to 
the State of Virginia as to its rights in the premises. The United 
States Government has retroceded to the State of Virginia in this lan- 
which I will quote: All that portion of the District of Colum- 

ia ceded to the United States by the State of Virginia.” 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Will the Senator give me the date of that act of 
retrocession ? 

Mr. DANIEL. July 9, 1846, to be found in the United States Stat- 
utes at Large, volume 9, chapter 35. In the retrocession act there is 
this provision: 

That with the assent of the people of the county and town of Alexandria, to 
be ascertained as hereinafter prescribed, all that portion of the District of Co- 
lumbia ceded to the United States by the State of Virginia, and all the right and 
jurisdiction therewith ceded over the same, be, and the same are hereby, ceded 
and forever relinquished to the State of bie mony in full and absolute right and 
jurisdiction, as well of soil as of persons resi or to reside therein. 

The jurisdiction of the State of Virginia was placed back exactly as 
it was before the cession of that portion of Virginia’s territory to the 
Federal Government for the purpose of the seatjof government, and, 
whether it be true or not that the compact between the States of Mary- 
land and Virginia is still in force, the State of Virginia, nevertheless, 
has entire jurisdiction of its own side of the river and at the um 
ro so that independently of the compact, without any agreement 

tween the States of Maryland and Virginia whatsoever, the State of 
4 as a riparian proprietor, has its jurisdiction up to the center 
of the stream. What more right has the District of Columbia, or the 
United States Government as . it, to spread its jurisdiction 
on our side of the water than we have to spread our jurisdiction on this 
side of the water? What more right have you to put your fishing laws 
on the south bank of the Potomac than we have to extend our fishing 
laws to the north bank of the Potomac? 

Mr. President, a few years ago, some ten or fifteen, there was a dis- 
cussion as to the correct boundaries of the States of Virginia and Mary- 
land. By joint action of the Legislatures of the two States, certain 
eminent gentlemen, namely, Hon. Jeremiah S. Black, of Pennsylvania, 
Hon. James B. Beck, of Kentucky, and Hon. Charles J. Jenkins, of 
Georgia, were ‘‘appointed a committee of arbitration to determine the 
true line of boundary between the States of Virginia and Maryland.“ 
In the fourth section of their award (which was accepted and confirmed 
by both States) we find the following: 

Virginia is entitled not only to full dominion over thesoil to low-water mark 
on the south shore of the Potomac, but has a right to such use of the river be- 

nd the line of low-water mark as may be necessary to the full enjoyment of 

r riparian o p, without imped: the navigation or otherwise interfer- 
ing with the proper use of it by Maryland, agreeably to the compact of 1785. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. May I ask the Senator what year was the cession 
from Maryland and Virginia to the United States, the original cession? 

Mr. DANIEL. In answer to the question of the Senator from Ver- 
mont, I will say that the act of Virginia ceding jurisdiction of a cer- 
tain portion of her territory, 10 miles square or any lesser quantity for 
a hg weer? seat of Government, was on the 3d day of December, 1789. 

r. President, I shall not discuss anything but the simple point that 
I make in this case. It may be exceedingly desirable to the Fish Com- 
missioner, it may be exceedingly desirable to those gentlemen who are 
fond of fishing, like the Senator from Vermont and the Senator from 
Kentucky, who have a laudable desire to see fish cultivated in a scien- 
tific manner—it may be exceedingly desirable for them to pass fishing 
laws, and to protect fish whenever it may be conceived desirable to 
rotect them. In that I am entirely in sympathy with them, but that 
nothing to do with this case. = 

My suggestion is that the United States Government here is attempt- 
ing to extend its jurisdiction beyond the point where jurisdiction be- 
longs, and that it can not do it. I know the Senator from Kentucky, 
who is the promoter of this bill, can make very excellent ad captandum 
replies to this position. He can say that it is exceedingly desirable to 
have seines taken out of the river and to stop the fishermen, who are 
breaking up the fish industry of the United States to some extent. I 
can sympathize with him fully in the animus which has prompted this 
bill. He can again say that there is a statute of the same purport as 
this statute which has been in existence for some time, ei that Vir- 
ginia has never contested it. No time runs against the sovereign. If 
she has not chosen to contest it, it has been because there has been no 
difficulty created; but the question of law and right remains: Has the 
Federal Government the legal and constitutional right to extend its 


jurisdiction where it seeks to extend it by this bill? If it has that 


right, let the bill be passed. If it has not that right (and I ask you 
Senators to read this bill and to see its provisions before you declaré 
that the right exists), it is unbecoming the Federal Government and 
the dignity of this body and the proper comity due to a sister Common- 
wealth of the Federation that you should pass this bill and put upon 
eee ee of Virginia the burden of showing its unconstitu- 
tionality. 

There is a presumption in favor of measures passed by Congress; 
they gather a certain significance and weight from your act, and it i 
but proper and right that whenever the unconstitutionality of an acti 
suggested it shonld receive deliberate and careful consideration, an 
that, going with the weight and imprimatur of this body with intelli- 
gent and well advised conviction, to me it seems that this act is not a 
proper and constitutional act so far as the jurisdiction goes over the 
river within that portion which is covered by Virginia’s jurisdiction. 

There is a certain portion of the act to which I can conceive no obje¢- 
tion. It is that portion which relates to the preservation of the purity 
of the water, where it provides that— 

Tar, oil, ammoniacal liquor, or other waste products of any works or of 
works en in using such products or any waste product whatever of any 
mechanical, chemical, manufacturing, or refining lishment— 

Shall not be permitted to flow into the river. Thatisall right. No 
one can object to that portion of the act, because there is the District of 
Columbia simply guarding and protecting its own side of the stream 
from the corruptions of a great city; butin so far as it goes beyond this 
care for its own jurisdiction of these waters, it treads on the toes of 
the State of Virginia within her proper jurisdiction; and the proper 
thing for this Government to do, as it would bethe proper thing for the 
government of Virginia to do if it had such a question under consider- 
ation, would be to provide that an act compassing the whole question 
should not be passed without the consent of the other. That was the 
manner that Virginia and Maryland dealt with the question when 
they were adjoining proprietors, and that is the becoming manner, as 
I conceive, for it to be dealt with now. 

Mr, BLACKBURN obtained the floor. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Will the Senator yield to me for only a minute? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Certainly. 3 

‘Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, Iam very much interested in what 
the Senator from Virginia said, because itis a very interesting, although 
I think not a difficult, question. It would seem from his statement 
that the two States of Virginia and Maryland, before the cession to the 
United States of both sides of the river by the two States respectively, 
entered into an arrangement for the regulation of the fisheries in the 
waters that lay between the two shores, and that was a compact which 
undoubtedly bound the honor and good faith of both States. Then 
both States acting separately, as they could not act jointly in respect to 
this matter, granted, according to the provisions of the itution of 
the United States, 10 miles square, which covered both sides of the 
river, to the United States for the named in the Constitution 
of the United States, and that was that the United States should have 
exclusive jurisdiction, complete, absolute, exclusive sovereignty over 
that amount of territory. 

Now, it does seem to me that any arrangement between the two 
States by way of compact in regard to how they would regulate the 
fisheries, the moment they granted the absolute dominion of the river 
and the soil in it to the United States, had become utterly exhausted 
and gone as if it had never existed, and that the United States became 
the absolute sovereign over the river on both its shores and of course 
over the whole product of it. 

hat seems to be perfectly clear, and I doubt whether my friend from 
Virginia will question it at all. 

Now, what was the consequence of the retrocession to Virginia of one 
side of the river? It provided for returning to Virginia, as I see, look- 
ing at the act, all that the United States had acquired from her on that 
side of the river coming to the thread of the stream, or whatever the 
original boundary line was. That left the United States, under the 
Constitution which both the States before had assented to, the sovereign 
over what was left, the absolute sovereign, bound by no previous com- 
pacts between the two States, which were merely administrative com- 
pacts about the fisheries, and left the United States in exactly the same 
attitude that the State of Vermont and the State of New York were, 
for instance, whose boundary line is the center of Lake Champlain, ten 
miles wide, the thread in the center of the lake; and so it has been from 
the beginning of the Government down tothisday. Thatis not unique 
at all. Itissoin every State that embraces rivers and navigable streams. 
It left to each of those States the right to regulate the conduct of their 
fisheries, and take that jurisdiction up to the boundary line. New 
York, therefore, has one set of laws in regard to fishing on the westside 
of Lake Champlain in her territory, Vermont has another set of laws 
differing from those of New York in certain res exercising her sov- 
ereign power over the waters that are within her sovereign dominion. 

Now, the District of Columbia is bounded at the present time on the 
southwest by the center of the Potomac River. I think that the Con- 
gress of the United States is just as much the master of that river in 
the sovereign sense that any nation or State can be of anything that is 
within its borders. If the United States undertook to regulate the fish- 
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eries of the whole Potomac, on the Virginia side as well as on the other, 
we should be outside of our powers; but this act and the act to which 
it is a supplement and amendment, as I see by looking at it, only un- 
dertake to regulate the conduct of people within the District of Colum- 
bia, and how there can be any ancient compact between Maryland and 
Virginia which now binds the United States when they both surren- 
dered at one time all jurisdiction, I am quite unable to understand. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Iam always glad to yield to the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS], but I did not understand that I was yield- 
ing for a constitutional argument, but for some suggestion in reply to 
what had been brought out. 

I am very sure, Mr. President, that there is no member in this Cham- 
ber who cherishes greater regard for the legal conclusions of the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL] than I do, but the matter that he has 
called to the attention of the Senate this morning seems to me to be 
very easily disposed of, considered as a question of law or as a question 
of practical fact. 

Under the treaty made between the States of Maryland and Virginia 
in 1785, which antedated the formation of this Union, from which he 
has read such extracts as were best suited to the maintenance of his 
view, it does ap that each of these high contracting parties bound 
and obligated itself not to do what the State of Virginia is doing to-day 
against the rights of the United States Government, if indeed it be the 
successor to the State of Maryland under the deed of retrocession. In 
the narrow channel on the 8 miles front of the District of Columbia, 
the pound nets and murderous instrumentalities employed by fisher- 
men or those owning fishing rights upon the Virginia side of the river 
are to-day spread, not upon the Senator’s own State side, but across 
that very channel, and this very day will show conclusively that those 
rights of treaty provided for in the shape of inhibition upon the part of 
these two States are being ruthlessly disregarded and violated by the 
very State on behalf of which the Senator stands here to enter a pro- 
test. 


But no matter what the treaty rights of 1785 were, when the States 
of Maryland and Virginia ceded 10 miles square of territory from their 
respective domains to the Federal Government as a permanent seat of 
government, they gave up absolutely all jurisdiction over it and vested 
in the Federal Government absolute control and plenary power. Now 
you may take the deed of retrocession made by the Government of the 
United States to the State of Virginia when she determined that she 
would not utilize the territory that Virginia had ceded to her, and no- 
where do you find the semblance or the intimation of an agreement 
upon the part of the Federal Government to share in common with the 
State of Virginia the jurisdiction over the river for the 8 miles front 
that the Federal Government holds here. ; 

But, further, there is no law to-day to protect fish and fisheries upon 
the front of the District of Columbia. There was a law passed, sub- 
stantially the same as the bill that lies before me here, in 1885, that 
expired by virtue of its own limitation six weeks or it may be two 
months ago. It was passed for a period of five years. During those 
five years the State of Virginia never discovered that her sovereignty 
was bein g invaded; she never made a protest, she never made a com- 
plaint that the Federal Government was usurping a jurisdiction that 
trenched upon her rights, and during those five years no citizen of Vir- 
ginia ever undertook to appeal to the courts or open his mouth in any 
place whatever to assert a right that had been aggressed upon. For 
five years past the Federal authority has been ized and acquiesced 
in, not only by the Commonwealth of Virginia, but by every citizen of 
that State. 

More than that, sir, if riparian rights are to be asserted, then let it 
be remembered that there is not a riparian owner left living this day. 
There are but three men, according to the information I have—and I 
am sure it is accurate—who are making complaint or protest against 
the passage of this bill, and these three men own fishing shores upon 
the south side of the Potomac, within the 8 miles front of this District. 

Prior to the passage of the act for the protection of fish and the af- 
fording of a spawning-ground upon the front of this District, and in 
the year 1884, one man, a fisherman in this party, bought by private 
contract from every owner of a fishing right on the oe shore, 
throughout these 8 miles, all the fishing privileges they for the 
year for $100 and sank money in the experiment. The fish had ab- 
solutely been exterminated from this river and $100 was sufficient to 
buy every fishing right on the shore of Virginia within the limits of 
the District's front, 8 miles, in 1884. 

Mr. DANIEL. Who was that? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. William A. Stewart. More than that: this law 
went into operation in 1885. I ask to incorporate as part of my re- 
marks ahd have published in the RECORD an extract from the report 
of the health department of the District of Columbia for the year 1884, 
showing that at that time, which was just preceding the enactment of 
a similar law to this, the herring and shad fisheries of this river were 
practically exterminated. 

The extract referred to is as follows: 


[From report of the Health Officer, District of Columbia, 1884.] 


The gradual decrease of the catch of shad and herring in the Potomac River 
is illustrated by tho figures given under the head of “Inspections,” in Table F. 


In the year 1881 the inspections of shad showed 462,517; herring, 9,628,683. This 
year the umber is only 231,129 shad and 5,650,812 Te terre falling 

ff is attributed to ov g of the river, and an effort is being made to secure 
* looking to the protection of the fisheries, 

n consequence of our supervision of marine products this department has 
taken a warm interest in the fisheries, and we have sought to advance legisla- 
tion that would have a beneficial effect. A bill was in both Houses of 
Congress at its Jast session which prohibits the use of any appliance w: ver 
other than the out-line in catching fish in the waters of the Potomac in the 
trict of Columbia for a term of five years from the date of its T 
was amended in the Senate by a clause 5 the d t into the river of 
any material that would interfere with the spawn of the fish or destroy the 
young fish themselves, This left the bill on the Speaker's table of the House 
of Representatives to await action at the incoming session. 

The reasons given for ge of this bill are as follows: 

First. The rapid decline of the shad and herring fisheries of the Potomac 
shows the undoubted necessity and imperative demand for the adoption of p 
tective measures whereby the complete destruction of these most valuable — 
riet ies of food-fishes may revented. 

Second. In 8 and herring we protect all the other varieties of 
fish, and it is confidently believed that this measure promises better results in 
the interests of the Potomac fisheries than any other ever advanced. 

rd. The waters of the Potomac within the District of Columbia, lying as 
they do just at the head of tide water, become the natural spawning ground for 
shad, herring, and other varieties of fish. 

Fourth, The area covered by said waters comprises but a very limited 
tion of the river, com) vely speaking, and the forming of rtion Tito 
a sort of reservation for protection of the fish and use as a spa’ g und 
would not militate nst the interests of those plying the vocation of fisher- 
5 3 the length and breadth of the river below the District line is at their 

isposal, 

Fifth, The boundary line between Virginia and the District of Columbia ig 
laid down at the low-water mark of the Potomac River on its Virginia shore, 
and, consequently, the entire waters belonging to the District are under the 
authority and subject to the provision of laws enacted by Congress. All the 
other portions of this river are controlled jointly by the two States of Maryland 
and Virginia, and all laws relating thereto one State must be ratified 
by the other before they can go into effect, This renders it well-nigh impossible 
here aos sobs jemi it is eminent! toi 

erefore, to sum the matter up, eminently necessary to inaugurate pro- 
tective measures in the interests of the Potomac eries, and to protect the fish 
on thesespawning beds is of first importance. The waters of the Potomac within 
the limits of the District of Columbia are the natural spawning grounds. 

Legislation can be had to afford such protection here as it can not at any other 
point, and the enforcement of a law prohibiting the molestation of fish on these 
grounds for a few years will work no p, while it promises the accom- 
plishment of great good. 


I will publish in the same connection, with the permission of the 
Senate, as part of my remarks, a tabulated statement, for the accuracy 
of which I will vouch, showing the increase of the shad and herri 
catch from the very day that the law was passed in 1885 down until 
now, and showing that for the present month and the last month of 
this year it was four times what it was when this protective measure 
was enacted five years ago: ' 

DISTRICT or COLUMBIA, HEALTH DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 16, 1890. 
rative statement of shad and herri: m 
. ake of March and 22,7 25 aT 6 


6,902 | 277,956 | 438,955 | 4,757,200 
26,109 | 337,152 | 678,300 | 5, 850; 400 


Increase in 1890 of— 
TSE AR ip O sgt EN AEE EA eA OU 
Herrin ĩòAUoU!i!I L 1,331,545 
As to the practical value of this law, there can be no doubt. The 
Commissioner of Fisheries, every man engaged 
along the Potomac River, is here pleading for its enactment except three 
gentlemen who are trying to make valuable rights that, in the absence 
of such a law, had dwindled in the aggregate to the pittance of $100 in 
the year 1884. - 

But, Mr. President, as a matter of law, the Senator from Virginia 
reminds us that in 1883, I believe it was, there was a commission ap- 
pointed consisting of Messrs, Jenkins, Black, and Beck, to settle the 
question of boundary disputes between the Commonwealths of Mary- 
land and Virginia, and he undertakes to make the United States Gov- 
ernment bound by the conclusions reached by that commission, which 
had never been appointed by the Federal Government, did not repre- 
sent its authority in any way whatever, but had been selected by the 
States of Maryland and Virginia to settle some quibbles or private 
putes between those two Commonwealths. Iam sure that the Senator 
is too sound a lawyer to insist before this body that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is bound in any wise by that. 

Mr. DANIEL. I did not even suggest that. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I could not construe the Senator’s argument 
upon that point otherwise. 

Mr. DANIEL. I did not say that the Federal Government was 
bound by their findings, but I think their findings and opinion as to 
facts are entitled to respect. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Their opinion and finding had nothing to do 
with the Federal Government, which was not a party to the controversy 
they were called upon to adjudicate. The Federal Government was 
not a party to that controversy and had nothing to do with it. 
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But I was still more astounded when the Senator from Virginia 
admitted that one section of the bill was unobjectionable, and that 
is the section which asserts upon the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment its absolute jurisdiction, its perfect and complete power to pro- 
tect from adulteration the waters of the Potomac River, not u its 
northern bank, but upon its southern bank, and everywhere. esays 
that that is unobjectionable. The Federal Government’s jurisdiction 
he admits to be unquestioned fot one purpose and then calls it in ques- 
tion for another. 

Now, Mr. President, I am sure that no one will go further in an ef- 
fort to attest the sincere appreciation in which the Senator and all his 
opinions are held than I will do; but I can not for the life of me see 
how he can expect us here to lay down a jurisdiction and abdicate an 
authority that has been hallowed by the exercise of a hundred years 
and never impeached or questioned until this hour. If the United 
States Government was assuming a jurisdiction that did not belong to it, 
ifit was abridging the rights of the Commonwealthof Virginia, is it not 
a little singular that during this period of years that lies behind us, for 
five years, from 1885 down until now, the State of Virginia néver as- 
serted a grievance and no citizen of that Commonwealth ever discov- 
ered that he was harmed? 

Unless it be, Mr. President, that some Senator wants to be heard fur- 
ther, I shall move to lay upon the table the motion made by the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY] to reconsider the vote by which this 
bill passed the Senate. 

Mr. DANIEL. I hope I may be permitted to say a word. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Iwill withdraw the motionif the Senator will 
renew it for me or will let me do it when he is through. 

Mr. DANIEL. Very well. Mr. President, I shall first answer the 
question or suggestion of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] 
and then I shall take up one by one the positions assumed by the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN ] for the purposes of reply. 

The Senator from Vermont wishes to know if the convention between 
the States ot Maryland and Virginia was not abrogated by the cession 
of the subject-matter of the convention to the United States by both par- 
ties. Ishall answer candidly that to acertain degree it was abrogated; 
but the vested rights acquired under a convention are not destroyed by 
the abrogation of the convention or by the destruction of the parties toit. 
Now, let me ask argumentatively the Senator from Vermont a ques- 
tion. Is not the right of fishery the subject of grant? Does it not pass 
by deed and as any other property would pass? Under this conven- 
tion between the States of Maryland and Virginia there were grants, 
and if the States of Virginia and Maryland had disappeared from ex- 
istence the private rights conferred by them would have endured. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Does the Senator wish me to answer him now or 


is he Bare | that I should? 
Mr. DANIEL. I should like to go on, but if the Senator wishes to 
answer now I shall yield to him. : r 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Ido not wish to engage in the debate further, 
only to suggest to my friend from Virginia, if he will allow me, on the 
very point he has stated which is seductive, that the courts in the last 
ten years, wherever the question has arisen (and notably in the Do- 
minion of Canada, where they really have courts of a high order of 
1 and character), upon this very point of the private right of 
fishery belonging toa man who has ownership of land along the stream, 
have held that while the Dominion Government can not take that right 
away they can regulate it and declare, although the man owns the 
land, that he shall not catch fish before the Ist of May or after the Ist 
of October. This is what this act does. It regulates the exercise of a 
right that may be admitted if you please. = 

Mr. DANIEL. I am very much obliged to the Senator from Ver- 
mont for his very proper and pertinent suggestion, but I can not an- 
swer two questions at once or meet two propositions at once; and if 
these gentlemen will let me take them in detail, one at a time anda 
point at a time, I think I can show that their positions are not well 
taken. 

The Senator concedes my first point and enters a plea of confession 
and avoidance. He acknowledges that if there was a grant, under 
which the grantee derived a vested right by the State of Virginia, 
those vested rights so conferred became property rights and can not 
eee Now, then, under this treaty or convention it is pro- 

The citi respecti 
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thereunto belonging, and the privilege of making and carrying out 
wharves and other improvements, so as not to obstruct or injure the navigation 
of the river. á 

That grant is good to-day as the cession of Maryland to the United 
States of the ground on which stands this Capitol; and, further, that 
paper says: 

* right eS 88 in = river shall be common to and equally enjoyed 


Now, Mr. President, the common of piseary,’’ to use the technical 
legal term, in the Potomac River is a property right under the grant 
of two Commonwealths, insured by the grant of each and by the good 
faith of both, and the Federal Government acquired this territory with 


full notice from the public records of these ts. The Constitution 
of the Federal Government gave it notice of these grants, for it requires 
every member of the Federal Government to take notice of certain pub- 
lic records of the States, and these public records of the States were 
notice to the Federal Government when it acquired jurisdiction over 
the District of Columbia of what property rights in so far as this mat- 
ter was concerned were vested in the contiguous people. 

I admit the second proposition announced by the Senator from Ver- 
mont, that there may be regulations which belong to the police power 
which may possibly affect this matter. Let us see how far that affects 
this matter. The compact provides that they shall have the common 
right of fishery in that river. Now, how far a police regulation may 
go is simply a question as to how far it is necessary as a pure matter 
of police. The establishment of a fishing industry in the Potomac 
River is not a matter of police, but to institute an establishment of 
Government for other purposes than those of police, and your regula- 
tions which you seek to appoint by this statute for the purpose of giv- 
ing you a ground to set up a fishing establishment which interferes 
with puree rights of fishery, is not designed, intended, or in anywise 
calculated as a matter of police regulation, but is intended to destroy 
one man’s right of fishery in order to create a fish hatchery for another. 

But my learned friend from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] says that 
the Federal Government is not concluded by the opinion of Messrs, 
Beck, Jenkins, and Black. Why, sir, I do not pretend that the Fed- 
eral Government has anything to do with the opinions of Messrs. Black, 
Jenkins, and Beck, except that I would imagine that men would pay 
a certain degree of deference and respect to the findings of gentlemen 
so renowned in their profession and so distinguished by capacity to 
ascertain what they announced. But itis not upon their opinion alone 
that I rely for the factsI state. The Senator does not deny the prop- 
osition that they laid down. He admits it. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. What is that? 

Mr. DANIEL. What I read from Messrs.’ Beck, Jenkins, and Black. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Iadmit nothing under that as conclusive upon 
the Federal Government, except that it left the citizens upon the Mary- 
land and Virginia shore within the 8 miles found in front of this dis- 
trict with whatever rights they had originally, subject to the deed ot 
cession made by these Commonwealths to the Federal Government. 

Mr. DANIEL, I will read what those gentlemen ascertained, and 
see if there is any dispute about it: 

Virginia is entitled not only to full dominion over the soil to low-water mark 
on the south shore of Potomac, but has a right to such use of the river be- 
ond the line of low-water mark as may be necessary to the full enjoyment of 
ownership, without im the navi; on or otherw inter- 

fering with the proper use of it by land, ly to the compact of 1785. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Does the Senator think that the section of 8 
miles front covered by the District of Columbia was the subject in the 
minds of those distinguished gentlemen when they draughted that article 
in that agreement? j 

Mr. DANIEL. If the greater contains the less, I think it was. 


Mr. BLACKBURN. It was an infinitesimal quantity and probably 


never entered into their minds, because I take it that Jerry Black, 
Mr. Beck, and Mr. Jenkins were good enough lawyers to know that 
the absolute jurisdiction and control of the 8 miles front of that river 
had been vested in the United States for one hundred years and all the 
Commonwealths in this country put together could not divest it. 

Mr. DANIEL. There is no dispute of that. We know the Federal 
Government has jurisdiction, but it has not got jurisdiction to destroy 
property acquired by a grant antecedent to its acquisition. That is the 
point I make. Jurisdiction is one thing and the right to exercise it 
in a particular way is another thing. 

Mr. President, I have investigated this matter according to my best 
understanding of it, and I am willing to submit it to the en ee of 
the Senate, It seems to me that this bill transcends in language and 
in necessary effect the limits of what the Federal Government may do. 
It is provided in the compact between the States of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia— 

That such common right be not exercised by the citizens of the one State, to 
the hindrance or disturbance of the fisheries on the shores of the other State, 
and that the citizens of neither State shall havea right to fish with nets or seines 
on the shores of the other. 

I can not deny that, but this act goes beyond that, and it not only pro- 
hibits the fishing with nets, but with any other contrivance, stationary 
or floating. Now, how will the Senator say that it is permissible to 
extend the provisions of the act beyond the exceptions which were re- 
served in the terms of the compact which granted these vested rights? 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr, President, if the Senator will pardon me, I 
think this original bill was reported from a committee of which I was 
a member. The supplemental one comes from a committee to which I 
do not belong. If we are to yield to the States of Virginia and Mary- 
land the right to control the fisheries in the Potomac River within the 
boundaries of the District of Columbia, logically we must yield to them 
the right to control navigation and every other interest that may exist. 
This is not permissible or tolerable, and of course must be denied. 

If this right were questionable, which in my opinion it is not, such 
have been the beneficent results of the legislation that I should be en- 
tirely willing to exercise it, and I shall therefore without any hesita- 
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tion whatsoever vote to lay the motion to reconsider on the table, leav- 
ing the billas it the Senate to go to the Honse of Representatives. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Unless some other Senator desires to be heard 
I will now renew my motion to lay upon the table the motion made 
by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY] to reconsider the vote by 
which the Senate d this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky moves 
to lay upon the table the motion of the Senator from Arkansas to re- 
consider the vote by which the bill was passed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


IMPROVEMENT OF COLUMBIA RIVER. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first bill on the Calendar of un- 
objected cases will be stated. 

The bill (S. 3473) making appropriations for the improvement of the 
Columbia River was announced as first in order on the Calendar. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Dorn] who has charge of that bill is necessarily absent from the 
Chamber for a few moments, and I ask that the bill may go over with- 
out prejudice. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I hope the bill will retain its place on the Cal- 


endar. 

Mr. GORMAN. Of course to retain its place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over inform- 
ally, retaining its place on the Calendar. 


HEIRS OF JOSEPH HENRY. 


The bill (S. 3359) to compensate the heirs of Joseph Henry, late sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution, was announced as next in order. 
Mr. INGALLS. In the absence of the Senator who reported that 
bill, I suggest that it go over without prejudice. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
ASSIGNEES OF JOHN ROACH, DECEASED. 


Mr. MITCHELL. I ask the Senate to go back to a bill that was 
over on the Calendar on Saturday last and consider it at this 
time. It is Order of Business 809, Senate bill 1160, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon asks that 
the Senate consider a bill the title of which will be stated. 

The Secretary. A bill (S. 1160) for the relief of George W. Quin- 
tard and George E. Weed, assignees of John Roach, deceased. 

Mr. HARRIS. Regular order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands this bill was 

over without prejudice. 

Mr. HARRIS. I did not understand that. If it is on the Calendar 
having been passed over without prejudice, it is in order. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to pay to George W. Quin- 
tard and George E. Weed, assignees of John Roach, deceased, $38,- 
840.40 for extra work done by order of the Navy Department requir- 
ing a change in the specifications and increase of the dimensions of the 
iron frame and hull of the monitor Puritan, and the farther sum of 
$20,274.25, for the care, towage, pilotage, and wharfage of the monitor 
Roanoke from March 17, 1877, to September 9, 1883. - . 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PRINTING OF SECURITIES FOR FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS. 


Mr. SHERMAN. At the request of the Senator from New York 

[Mr. Evarts], I ask that Senate bill 3111, which was indefinitely 

tponed upon a report made by me, may be reconsidered, and the 
ill placed upon the Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio asks that the 
bill (S. 3111) to permit manufacture and printing of securities for for- 
eign governments, and for other purposes, which was indefinitely post- 

med, be placed upon the Calendar. If there be no objection, the vote 

y which the bill was indefinitely postponed will be reconsidered, and 
the bill will be placed upon the dar. 

Mr. INGALLS. With the adverse rpi 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be placed upon the Calendar 
with the adverse report of the committee, if there be no objection. 

> OREGON PAVING AND CONTRACT COMPANY. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Will the Senate indulge me one moment to call 
up one other small bill that was passed over informally on Saturday 
last? It is Order of Business 800, being the bill (S. 633) for the relief 
of the Oregon Paving and Contract Company. I do not think it will 
take any time. 

r Mr. GORMAN. I understand that bill is likely to give rise to some 
ebate, 

Mr. MITCHELL. I think not. 

Mr. GORMAN. Lask the Senator to postpone it until the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] comes in. I understood that he had 
some objection to it. i 

Mr. MITCHELL, If any Senator has any objection to the bill I 
will ask to have it lie over until the Senator from Missouri comes in. 

ae PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The bill will be passed over without 
prejudice, 
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AID TO WRECKED VESSELS ON ANA DAN “BORDER. 


The bill (H. R. 7985) to amend an act entitled An act to aid vessels 
wrecked or disabled in the waters conterminous to the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada, approved June 19, 1878, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Senator who reported that bill being absent, 
I think it had better go over. 

Mr. CULLOM. The Senator who reported the bill [Mr. FRYE] is 
temporarily absent; but he came to my committee-room and asked me 
to look after the bill, stating that he was very anxious to have it 
He was called away unavoidably, and I hope there will be no objection 
to the passage of the bill. 

The bill was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It amends 
the ‘‘Act to aid vessels wrecked or disabled in the waters contermi- 
nous to the United States and the Dominion of Canada, approved June 
19, 1878, so that it will read as follows: * 

That Canadian vessels and wrecking appurtenance may render aid and assiste 
ance to Canadian or other vessels and property wrecked, disabled, or in distress 
in the waters of the United States contiguous to the Dominion of Canada: Pro- 
vided, That this act shall not take effect until proclamation by the President of 
the United States that the privilege of aiding American or other vessels and 

roperty wrecked, disabled, or in distress in Canadian waters contiguous to the 
United States has been extended by the Government of the Dominion of Canada 
to American vessels and wrecking appliances of all descriptions, This act shall 
be construed to apply to the Welland Canal, the canal and improvement of 
the waters between Lake Erie and Lake Huron, aud to the waters of the St. 
Mary's River and Canal: And provided further, That this act shall cease to be in 
force from and after the date of the proclamation of the President of the United 
States to the effect that said reciprocal privilege has been withdrawn, revoked, 
or rendered inoperative by the said Government of the Dominion of Canada. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HEIRS OF JOSEPH HENRY. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am informed that Order of Business 880 was 
passed over informally a few moments ago while I was absent. I ask 
that that may be taken up. 

The bill (S. 3359) to compensate the heirs of Joseph Henry, late sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. It appropriates $20,000 for payment to the daughters of 


the late Joseph Henry, secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, for. . 


valuable public services rendered by him. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PORT OF ENTRY AT BEECHER'S FALLS, vr. 


The bill (S. 3165) to constitute Beecher’s Falls, Vt.,.a port of entry, 
and to extend the provisions of the act of June 10, 1880, entitled ‘‘An 
act to amend the statutes in relation to immediate: tion of 
dutiable goods, and for other pu to the said Beecher’s Falls 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with an 
amendment, in line 5, after the word Vermont,“ to strike out: 
and that the privileges of the seventh section of the act approved June 10, 1880, 
entitled “An act to amend the statutes in relation to immediate transportation 
of dutiable goods, and for other purposes,” be, and the same are 1 ex- 
tended to said port, and the Secretary of the Treasury may designate such cus- 
toms officers to be stationed at said port of entry as, in his judgment, the exi- 
gencies of commerce may require; 

So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacied, etc., That Beecher's Falls, in the State of Vermont, be, and is 
hereby, constituted a port of entry in customs-collection district of Vermont, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: A bill to constitute Beecher’s 
Falls, Vt., a port of entry.“ — 

SINKING-FUND COMMISSIONERS OF LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I ask the Senate to proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar number 871, Senate bill 2548. 

Mr. HARRIS. We have not reached that yet. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. The bill was passed over the last time 
the Senate had the Calendar under consideration, on account of the ab- 
sence of the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. #AULKNER]. He is 
detained from the Senate to-day unavoidably, and as I am a member 
of the committee reporting the bill he requested me to call it up in the 
Senate and ask for its consideration, which I now do, 

The bill (S. 2548) for the relief of the board of the commissioners of 
the sinking fund of the city of Louisville, Ky., was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Claims with an amend- 
ment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury and the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue be, and are hereby. authorized and required to auditand adjust the claim of 
the board of the sinking-fund commissioners of the city of Louisville, Ky., for 
internal-revenue taxes on dividends on shares of stock owned by said board for 
said city of Louisville in the Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company, to 


the extent that such taxes were deducted from any dividends due and payable í 


to said board, and to pass upon said claim and render judgment thereon in the 


U 
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same manner and if said claim had been presented and vailable 0 
———— siti Pring — e — law. shall n no the — rs Pereot 

The amendment was agreed to. $ 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

GRADE OF- LIEUTENANT-GENERAL. N 


served in the armies of the United States in the war ofthe rebellion, and to the 

members of their families and ere living, of such scouts and sol- 

diers as are dead, who are not included in the foregoing class, as parties to sai 

8 the sum of $126,620, said amount to be distributed per capita; an 
e 


The bill (S. 1111) to revive the grade of Lieutenant-General in the said sum of $503,200, or so much thereof as may be necessary, when paid tó 
A r the said Sisseton, Wah ton, Medawakanton, and Wapakoota bands of Si 
Army of the United States was announced as next in order. Indians, their tarp ilics pe Sinisira 4 in i i hail t nice) 


Mr. GORMAN. Let that bill go over without prejudice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maryland objects 
to the consideration of the bill. It will be passed over without preju- 
dice, retaining its place on the Calendar. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


The bill (S. 1643) to amend section 9 of the act of Congress of Feb- 
ruary 4, 1887, entitled An act to regulate commerce ” was announced 
as nextin order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill has been adversely reported. 
It will be considered as objected to and will be passed over, 

Mr. HARRIS. Let that go over to Rule IX. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be so ordered. 


SOUTH DAKOTA INSANE ASYLUM, 


The bill (S. 3474) granting to the State of South Dakota section No. 
86, in township No. 94 north, of range No. 56 west, in the county of 
Yankton, in State, for the purpose of an asylum for the insane, to 
correct an act approved June 16, 1880, attempting to make such grant 
to the Territory of Dakota, and for other purposes was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

DISTRICT SPECIAL ASSESSMENT CERTIFICATES, 


The bill (S. 2630) for the relief of holders of District of Columbia 
special assessment certificates, and for other purposes was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


AMERICAN REGISTER TO STEAMER AUSTRALIA. 


The bill (S. 3401) to provide for an American register for a steamer 
to be named Australia, owned by a corporation of the State of Califor- 
nia, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOANNA W. TURNER, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1339) granting a pen- 
sion to Joanna W. Pitter which was, in line 6, after the word ‘‘ pen- 
sion,” to strike out the words ‘‘during life,” 

Mr. BLAIR. I move that the Senate concur in the amendment of 
the House of Representatives, 

The motion was agreed to. 

REGENTS OF SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


Mr. CULLOM. I wish to interrupt the progress of the Calendar 
long enough to call up a House joint resolution which has been lying 
on the table for some time. The Senate had previously passed a joint 
resolution similar to the one which has been passed by the House. I 
desire now to have the House joint resolution taken up and acted upon. 
It is in reference to the appointment of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution. j 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 

ed to consider the joint resolution (H. Res. 153) to fill vacancies 
the Board of Regents in the Smithsonian Institution. 

580 prow resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ord to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SISSETON AND WAHPETON BANDS OF SIOUX INDIANS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The consideration of bills on the Cal- 
endar will be resumed and continued. 

The bill (S. 3216) to ratify and confirm an agreement with the Sis- 
seton and Wahpeton bands of Dakota or Sioux Indians, and for other 
pu was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

. PETTIGREW. L ask unanimous consent to dispense with the 
reading of the names of the Indians in the preamble of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HARRIS in the chair). It will 
be so ordered, if there be no objection. The Chair hears none, The. 
amendment of the committee will be reported. 

The amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause of the bill and in lieu thereof to in- 
sert: 

Thatsaid agreement be, and the same is hereby, accepted, ratified, and con- 
Sec. 2. Thatfor the purpose of carrying out the terms and provisions of said 


agreement there be, and hereby is, appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,203,000, of wh amount the 


a full settlement of all claims they may have for „5 es under any and 
all treaties or acts of Con up to the goth day of June, 1890; and the balance 
after deducting the said 200, to wit, the sum of $1,699,800, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, to pay for lands by said agreement, ceded, sold, relin- 
quished, and conveyed, at the rate of $2.50 per acre, shall be placed inithe Treasu: 
of the United States, to the credit ofsaid Sisseton and Wahpeton bands of Dd- 
kota or Sioux Indians (parties to said Brg and the same, with interest 
thereof at 5 per cent. per annum, shall be at all times subject to bes 1 eid apne 
> Congress or to application by order of the President for the education and 
vilization of said bands of Indians or members thereof. 

Sec. 3. That any religious society or other organization now occupying under 
proper authority any of the lands by saidagreement ceded, sold, relinquished, 
and conveyed shall have the right for a period of two years from the date 
hereof, within which to purchase the lands so occupied not exceeding 160 acres 
in any one tract at the price paid therefor by the United States under said agree- 


ment. 

SEC. 4. That, in order to further carry out the provisions of said eement 
and of this act, the Secretary of the Interior is authorized and „as soon 
as 8 to cause the additional allotment provided for in said agreement 
to be made in the manner and form as provided in an act entitled “An act to 
provide for the allotments of lands in severalty to Indians on the various reser- 
vations, and to extend the protection of the laws of the United States and Ter- 
ritories over the Indians, and for ee ee and as provided in any ex- 
isting amendments of said approved February 8, 1887, and pd yd the sums 
hereinbefore made immediately available, first to the parties to agreement, 
or their proper representatives, and to appoint suitable officers for such pur- 
poses who shall furnish bonds usual is su and whose a and 
expenses shall be paid out of said available funds as the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior shall direct, and whose lawful acts, when approved by him, shall be final 
and conclusive. 

Sxc, 5. That the lands by said 1 ceded, sold, relinquished, and con- 
veyed to the United States shall (immediately), upon the payment to the par- 
ties entitled thereto of their share of the funds e immediately available by 
this act, and upon the completion of the allotments as provided for in said agree- 
ment, be subject only to entry and settlement under the homestead and town- 
site laws of the United States, excepting the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections 
of said lands, which shall be reserved for common-school pw „and be sub- 
ps to the laws of the State wherein located: Provided, That patents shall not 

ue until the settler or entryman shall haye paid to the United States the sum 
of 81.25 per acre for the land taken up by such homesteader, and the title to 
lands so entered shall remain in the Un ted. States untilsaid money is duly paid 
by such entryman, or his legal representative, or his widow, who shall have 
the right to pay the money and complete the entry of her deceased husband in 
her own name, and shall receive a t for the same, z 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of the Interior shall have the right to make lawful 
rules and regulations for carrying this act into effect, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is suggested that in section 2, line 
17, after the date 1862, there should be a semicolon instead of a 
od 


Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. Let that amendment be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That modification of the amendment 
will be made, in the absence of objection. The question now is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the committee as modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


OREGON PAVING AND CONTRACT COMPANY. 


Mr. MITCHELL, I now ask that we go back to the case passed 
over on last Saturday, to which I referred awhile ago, Order of Business 
800, Senate bill 633. 

There being no objection, theSenate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 633) for the relief of the Ore- 
gon Paving and Contract Company. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill has been heretofore read at 
length and the amendment of the Committee on Claims inserting a pro- 
viso at the end of the bill has been agreed to, If there are no further 
amendments, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

D. H. TREFETHEN. 


Mr. BUTLER. May I ask the privilege of calling up a bill which 
was passed over without prejudice the other day? It is Order of Busi- 
ness 869, being the bill (S. 2706) for the relief of D. H. Trefethen, which 
was reported from the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
1 the bill (S. 2706) for the relief of D. H. Trefethen. 

t directs the Secretary of the Navy to pay to D. H. Trefethen, re- 
cently master joiner at the navy- yard at Portmouth, N. H., compensa- 
tion, at the regular rate per diem for such workmen, from April 5, 1887, 
until December 20, 1887, and from June 16, 1888, until July 23, 1888, 
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uring which he was disabled by an injury to one foot, caused 
the breaking down of a planing-machine which he was operating 
while in the discharge of his duty. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BETSEY A. MOWER, 


Mr. DAVIS. Ishall feel much gratified if the Senate will proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 450, being the bill (S. 1468) grant- 
ing a pension to Betsey A. Mower, which was passed over the other day 
when I was absent. > 

Mr. CULLOM. As I objected to the consideration of that bill, not 
knowing its contents, I hope the Senator’s Sr ber may be granted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The title of the bill will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. A bill (S. 1468) granting a pension to Betsey 

A. Mower. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the report in that case be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report will be read. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. Was that bill passed over informally or 
did it go over under Rule IX? 

Mr. DAVIS. It went over in my absence under Rule IX, but I 
shall feel very much obliged if it is taken out of its position and con- 
sidered at this time. I can state the contents of the report if it is de- 
sired. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, I have no objection. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. It . to place on the pension - roll 
the name of Betsey A. Mower, widow of General Joseph A. Mower, 
United States Army, at $100 per month. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Now let the report be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the following report, submitted by Mr. BLOD- 
GETT February 18, 1890: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1498) granting 
apension to Betsey A. Mower, have examined the same, and report: 

e applicant is the widow of Maj. Gen. Joseph A. Mower, who died in 1870 
of disease contracted in the service. She was pensioned at $30 per month and 
this was increased to $50 per month by special act of Congress and subsequently, 
by act of the Fiftieth Con „ her pension was increased to $75 per month. 

The applicant has two children dependent upon her, one of whom has been 
an inmate of an insane asylum for several years and the other in feeble health, 
and her husband left her no estate whatever. 

She asks that her pension may be increased to $100 per month. 

The committee recommend the passage of the bill. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT NORWICH, CONN: 


The bill (S. 1033) for the erection of a public building at Norwich, 
Conn., was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pablic Buildings and 
Grounds with an amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert; 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
ercted to acquire, by a. condemnation, or otherwise, asite, and cause to be 
erected thereon a suitable building, including fire-proof vaults, heating and ven- 
tilating ap tus, elevators, and pF wegen for the use and accommodation of 
the Uni States office and other Government offices, in the city of Nor- 
wich and State of Connecticut, the cost of said site and building, including said 

_ Faults, ing and ventilating apparatus, elevators, and approaches, complete, 
not to exceed the sum of $100,000, which said sum of $100,000 is hereby appro- 
priated for said purpose, out of any moneys inthe United States Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 

Proposals for the sale of land suitable for said site shall be invited by public 
advertisement in one or more of the newspapers of said city of largest circula- 
tion for at least twenty days prior to the date specified in said advertisement 
for the opening of said proposals. 

Proposals made in response to said advertisements shall be addressed and 
mailed to the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall then cause the said proposed 
sites, and such others as he may think proper to gennat to be examined in 
person by an agent of the Treasury Department, who shall make written 
report to said Secretary of the results of said examination, and of his recom- 
mendation thereon and the reasons therefor, which shall be accom nied by 
the original proposals and all maps, plats, and statements which shall have 
come into his possession relating to the said proposed sites. 

If, upon consideration of said report and accompanying papers, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall deem further investigation necessary, he may appoint a 
commission ofnot more than three persons, one of whom shall be an officer of 
the Treasury Department, which commission shall also examine the said pro- 

sites, and such others as the Secretary of the Treasury may designate. 
and grant such hearings in relation thereto as they shall deem necessary ; and 
said commission shall, within thirty days after such examination, make to the 
Secretary of the Treasury written report of their conclusion in the premises, ac- 
ca@npanied by all statements, maps, plats, or documents taken by or submitted 
to them, in like manner as hereinbefore provided in regard to the proceedings 
of said agent of the Treasury Department; and the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall thereupon finally determine the location of the building to be erected. 

The compensation of said commissioners shall be fixed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, but the same shall not exceed $6 per day and actual traveling ex- 
penses: » however, That the member of said commission appointed fom 
the Treasury Department shall be paid only his actual traveling expenses. 

So much of the appropriation herein made as ey be necessary to defray the 
expenses of advertising for proposals, actual traveling expenses of said agent, 
and the compensation and actual „ of said commissioners, and 
other expenses incident to the selection of the site, and for necessary survey 
thereof shall be immediately available. 

So much of said appropriation as may be necessary for the preparation of 
sketch-plans, drawings, specifications, and detailed estimates for the building 
by the Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department shall be available im- 
mediately upon the approval by the Secretary of the Treasury of such site. 

No money appropriated by this act shall be available, except as hereinbefore 
provided, until a valid title to the site for said building be vested in the 


United States, nor until the State of 
States exclusive jurisdiction over the 
shall be or 
of the criminal laws of said State and of process 

After the said site shall have been paid for and the sketch-plans and 22 


shall have ceded to the United 
same, during the time the United States 
the owner thereof, 7 — all purposes except the 


estimates for the building shall have been prepared by the 
and approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
terior, and Postmaster-General, the balance of said approp on shall be 
available for the erection and completion of the building, uding flre-proof 
vaults, heating and ventilating ap 5 eee approaches. 
The building shall be une to danger from by an open space of at 
least 40 feet on each side, including streets and alleys, 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to inquire, as probably the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds can tell me, how many bills 
and how much money involved therein have been passed by the Sen- 
ate for public buildings in the United States at this session. It would 
seem to me that we are proceeding with rather an extraordinary rate of 
speed in respect of taking money from the Treasury for what are called 
public buildings of the United States; and while I have no objection 
to make to this bill (and I dare say Connecticut has just as good right to 
it as any other State), I should like to have some general explanation 
as to how the thing foots up at this present time. 

Mr. MORRILL, The chairman of the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, who has the matter in charge; is not present. : 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I hope the committee will take the very earliest 
opportunity to give us a table which will show how much of these 
public improvements have been going through at this session of the 
Senate, and the aggregate amount of money that is to be paid therefor. 
Iam very much afraid that we are not altogether economical in re- 
spect of disposing of the public money in this way, but I am not ap- 
plying my remarks to this particular bill, about which I know nothing. 

Mr. MORRILL. I may say that nearly all the bills which haye 
passed are small bills, not involving large amounts, Hardly any bill 
involving any large amount has been passed by both Houses at this 


session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Committee on Public Buildings and grounds. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: A bill to provide for the pur- 
chase of asite and the erection of a public building thereon at Nor- 
wich, in the State of Connecticut.’’ : 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT PARIS, TEX. 

The bill (H. R. 833) providing for the erection of a public building 
at Paris, Tex., wasannounced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, Let that go over, retaining its place on 
the Calendar. 

Mr, REAGAN. Is that Order of Business 901? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We might as well dispose of it now. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I suggested that the bill might go over 
informally. 

Mr. REAGAN. Iam requested to ask that that bill be passed over 
for the present for some farther action by the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over infor- 
mally without prejudice. i 

DULUTH AND WINNIPEG RAILROAD RIGHT OF WAY. 


The bill (H. R. 7898) to allow right of way through Indian reserva- 
tions was considered as in Committee of the Whole, = 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs with an 
amendment, in section 2, line 16, after the word ‘‘ compensation,” to 
insert and right of way;’’ so as to read: 

But no right of way of reg kind shall vest in said railroad company in or to 
any part of the right of way herein provided for until plats thereof made upon 
actual survey for the definite location of such railroad and including the grounds 
for station -houses, depots, machine-shops, side-tracks, pet oes and water-sta- 
tions shall have been epucored by the Secretary of the Interior, and until the 
compensation aforesaid shall have been fixed and paid, and the consent of the 
Indians on said reservation as to the amount of said compensation and right 


of way shail have been first obtained in a manner satisfactory to the President 
of the United States, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is there a report accompanying the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is no report. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to hear the bill explained. I notice 
that there are a great many bills providing for running railroads 
through all sorts of reservations, and I should like to know whether 
there is a public necessity for running a railroad through this Indian 
reservation. 

Mr. DAVIS. I can explain, I think, to the satisfaction of the Sena- 
tor from Vermont, A. 

The bill provides for the right of way to the Duluth and Winnipeg 
Railroad through certain Indian reservations in the State of Minnesota. 
That road is not a paper road, but is of actual construction, and I 
am advised that at this moment they are waiting for the passage of 
this bill to continue their e e ee the reservations in ques- 
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pon the road having been finished from Duluth to these reservations 
t season. . 
It is the ordinary bill, which is always passed without question, to 
t the right of way through Indian reservations, especially in my 
tate, and the usual safi are thrown around it to protect the 
blic interests. It has gone through Fond du Lac reservation in 
nesota under an act passed last winter in the terms of this bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Where does it go? 

Mr. DAVIS. From Duluth northwest to the British Possessions, to 
Winnipeg and beyond. Itis one of the most important railroad enter- 
prises in this country. The money has been expended and the road is 
under construction. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It is a real thing, then? 

Mr. DAVIS. It is under construction and under contract. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in, 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed 

The title was amended so as to read: An act granting tothe Duluth 
and Winnipeg Railroad Company a right of way through certain Indian 
reservations in Minnesota.“ 

REAR-ADMIRAL CHARLES H. BALDWIN. 

The joint resolution (H. Res, 93) authorizing the heirs of Rear-Ad- 
miral Charles H. Baldwin to receive a snuff-box from the Czar of Rus- 
sia was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT PARIS, KY. 


The bill (S. 2838) for the erection of a public building at Paris, Ky., 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
PORTRAIT OF CAPT. SAMUEL CHESTER REID. 


The bill (S. 3508) authorizing the purchase of a portrait of Capt. 
Samuel Chester Reid was announced as next in order on the Calendar. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Being objected to, the bill goes over. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Let it go over until the Senator from New York 
[Mr. EVARTS] is present, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is it to go over with or without 
prejudice? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Without prejudice, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It goes over without prejudice. 


NEW LIGHT-SHIPS ON ATLANTIC COAST, 


The bill (S. 3412) to establish certain new light-ships with steam 
fog-signals on the Atlantic coast was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PORT OF ENTRY AT BEECHER’S FALLS. í 

Mr. BLAIR. The bill (S. 3165) to constitute Beecher’s Falls, Vt., a 
port of entry, and to extend the provisions ot the act of June 10, 1880, 
entitled An act to amend the statutes in relation to immediate trans- 
portation of dutiable goods, and for other purposes,’’ to the said Beech- 
er's Falls was passed, I understand. It was passed during my absence for 
a moment from the Chamber. I desire to test the sense of the Senate 
on the passage of that bill, and my colleague does particularly, who is 
absent from the Senate to-day and who has matter relating to the case. 
‘Therefore, I move to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed. 

hat PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion to reconsider will be 
entered. 

Mr. BLAIR. Task that the motion to reconsider be acted upon. 

Mr. FRYE. Why? 

Mr. BLAIR. We want a fight on that bill, and it will take a good 
deal of time. It was mere inadvertence that it was passed, and it may 
as well be reconsidered now, as all parties understand it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the vote be reconsidered and the bill resume 
its place on the Calendar. 

Mr. BLAIR, That is all I want. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to a reconsidera- 
tion, the bill retaining its place on the Calendar without prejudice? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

SECOND-CLASS MAIL-MATTER. 

The bill (S. 3464) to provide for the return of second-class mail-mat- 
ter was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It provides that all 
unsold or undelivered second-class matter, after it has been once mailed 
at the pound rate of postage, shall, when returned by mail to publish- 
ers, news agents, or others, be chargeable with postage at the rate of 1 
cent for every 4 ounces or fraction thereof, fully prepaid by postage- 
stamps attached thereto. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like an explanation of the change that 
makes in existing law. 
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Mr. SAWYER. There is a large amount of these papers sent out 
and not sold, and under the law as now construed if the publisher sends 
them ont they can not be returned to him. The Department thinks 
and the committee thought that as they had been carried once for a 
penny a pound, if they had to load up the mails to carry them back 
again as waste paper the postage ought to be 4 cents a pound. As the 
law is now construed they can not be returned to the publisher, but 
they can be returned to an agent. Consequently, a great many of the 
publishers have to sell their papers to agents and let them sell tosome 
other agent, and then that agent can return them. We thought they 
all ought to be treated alike and the returned papers, the waste papers 
you may say, that are not sold, ought to pay something near what it 
costs to carry them, j | 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL LANDS. 


The bill (S. 1614) to allow the State of California to make certain 
grants to educational institutions was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Lands with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the United States hereby releases to the president and fellows of Har- 
vard College, a corporation located at Cambridge, Mass., and to the Universi:y 
of California, all its right and title to a tract of land, not exceeding 40 acres, 
upon or near the summit of Wilson's Peak, so called, near Pasadena, Cal., to be 
selected by the proper authorities of said institutions within two years from the 
approval of this act in such manner as shall be approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior: Provided, That no lawful rights initiated under any of the land laws 
of the United States shall be impaired by this net. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Ishould like to hear some explanation of that 
bill, why it is that we are giving 40 acres of land, whether there are 
any improvements upon the tract, whether it is valuable land, and 
whether the land belongs to the State of California. 

Mr. DOLPH. The land is upon the top of the mountain mentioned 
in the bill. As I understand it, a site has been selected for an observ- 
atory for the use of the two universities mentioned, There is a ques- 
tion whether the land belongs to the State or the railroad company or 
the General Government, I suppose arising partly on account of the 
absence of surveys. The bill simply releases whatever right the United 
States may have to the site selected when that shall be reported to the 
Secretary of the Interior. The land is not valuable and the rights of 
any individuals who may have filed under the land laws are preserved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the Committee on Public Lands. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. å 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

GEORGE A, BARNES. 


The bill (S. 1661) for the relief of George A. Barnes was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, It pro; to refund to George A. 
Barnes, late surety on the bond of Joseph Cushman, receiver of public 
moneys at Olympia, Wash., $54.48, wrongfully collected from him as 
such surety and covered into the Treasury. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SURVIVORS OF JEANNETTE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


The bill (S. 728) in recognition of the merits of Chief Engineer 
George Wallace Melville, United States Navy, and of the other officers 
and men of the Jeannette Arctic Expedition was announced as next 
in order on the Calendar. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I see that the Senator who reported that bill is 
not present. There aresome peculiar features about it that I do not ex- 
actly understand, and I ask that it be passed over, retaining its place 
on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the bill will 
be passed over without prejudice. í 

FORT SISSETON. 


The bill (S. 2941) granting the buildings and four sections of land at 
Fort Sisseton to the State of South Dakota for the use of the militia 
of that State was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Lands with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That there is hereby granted to the State of South Dakota one section of land of 
the Fort Sisseton military reservation, upon which the buildings used in con- 
nection with said fort are situated, to be used by said Stateasa permanent camp 
and parade ground, and for such other purposes in connection with the training 
and education of the militia of the State as the Legislature thereof may direct, 
Said section of land shall be sel by the commissioner of schools and public 
lands of said State so as to conform as near as ible to the public surveys: 
Provided, however, That whenever the State of South Dakota shall cease to use 
said lands for the purpose herein named said lands shall revert to and become 
the property of the United States. » 

Sec, 2. That the remaining portion of the Fort Sisseton military reservation 
may be selected at any time within one year after the passage of this act by the 
commissioner of School and public lands of the State of South Dakota as a part 
of the lands granted to said State under the provision of section 17 of “An act to 
provide for the admission of the State of South Dakota into the Union,“ ap- 
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to the State State of South Dakota: Provided, That no existing lawful rights under 
any of the land laws of the United States providing for the res n of the 
public lands shall be invalidated by this act. 

The amendment was agreed to, 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. The title ought to be amended. 

The title was amended so as to read: A bill granting the buildings 
and one section of land at Fort Sisseton to the State of South Dakota 
for the use of the militia of the State and to provide for the * 
of be remaining portion of said reservation.“ 


M. E. HALDEMAN. 


The bill (S. 1249) for the relief of M. E. Haldeman was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to pay to M. E. Halde- 
man, widow of Francis W. Haldeman, of Avoca, Iowa, $200, as com- 
pensation for services performed and money expended by him for the 
benefit of the United States during the late civil war. 

Mr. COCKRELL, Let the report be read in that case. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. SPOONER 

April 16, 1890: 


The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1249) for the re- 
—— wd M. E. Haldeman, have had the same under consideration and respectfully 


Sat Nalmmhar bill was before the Forty-pinth Congress for the relief of Francis W. 
Haldeman, husband of the present claimant, both Houses, but failed of 
Executive ‘approval. After the passage of the bill, but before the Executive 
action upon it was known, Haldeman was accidently shot. The report of this 
committee to the Senate at that time, which is hereby adopted, was as follows: 
In the fall of the year 1863 Francis W. Haldeman, being then a mere lad 
twelve years old, too young to be enlisted and received into the military serv- 
ice of the United States, procured, at his own expense, a uniform, and, in the 
same manner, armed himself and went with an Ohio regiment from his home 
in Tifin, Ohio, to Johnson’s Island, in Sandusky Bay, and was there e 
for some time in guarding prisoners. He then attached himself to the Forty- 
ninth Ohio Infantry, and went to Camp Dennison, near Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
again sought to be mustered in as a drummer, but was rejected on account of 
his age and size, He then attached himself to Company A, Twelfth Ohio Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, and all the officers of that regiment testify that he faithfully 
performed the duties of a cavalry soldier, as a bugler, a scout, and an enlisted 
man in theranks, untiltheend of the year1s64. It 3 that ho received 
sek injuries to his physical health while in the line of his duty as that he has 
never recovered from the same. His conduct was of such agallant nature that 
he has received honorable mention by name in the history of hisregiment. He 
has never been paid one cent, because he was never mustered. The gallant 
E meritorious services of this brave and patriotic youth deserve recogni- 
on.” 
3 committee report the bill back with the recommendation that the same 
pass, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FRANKLIN RIVES. 


The bill (S. 2388) for the relief of Franklin Rives was announced as 
next in order on the Calendar, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to hear the report in that case. I 
think he ought to go to the Court of Claims if he has a right. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Vermont is informed 
that there is no report accompanying the bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then let the bill go over without prejudice. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over without 
prejudice, 

TONNAGE DUES OF FOREIGN VESSELS. 


The joint resolution (S. R. 7) declaratory of the meaning of certain 
acts of Congress was announced as next in order on the Calendar. 

Mr. FRYE. Let that go over. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Why should it not be indefinitely postponed? 
It was introduced by request and was reported adversely. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. McPHERSON], who 
is absent, desired it to be placed on the Calendar. 

Mr. COCKRELL. All right. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

Mr. FRYE. It might just as well take its place under Rule IX. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it take its place under Rule IX. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Being reported adversely, the joint reso- 
lution will go over under Rule IX. 


CAROLINE M. M’DOUGAL, 


The bill (S. 3045) for the relief of Caroline M. McDougal, widow of the 
late Rear-Admiral David McDougal, United States Navy, was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to pay to Caroline M. 
McDougal, as the widow of the late Rear-Admiral David McDougal, 
of the Navy, the difference between the pay of a commodore on the 
retired-list and the pay of a rear-admiral on the retired-list from the 
24th of August, 1872, the date of McDougal’s commission as a rear- 
admiral, to August 20, 1882, the date of his death. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ALIENS DISCHARGED FROM MILITARY SERVICE, 


The bill (H. R. 1104) to amend section 2166 Revised Statutes of the 
United States was announced as next in order on the Calendar. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let that be passed over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


JULIET C. PALMER. 


The bill (S. 1929) for the relief of Juliet C. Palmer, widow and ad- 


ministratrix of James C. Palmer, late Surgeon-General of the United 


States Navy, was announced as next in order on the Calendar. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I see there is a minority report and it would lead 
to discussion. Let the bill be passed over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will go over without prejudice, 


SARAH E. E. PERINE. 


The bill (S. 828) for the relief of Sarah E. E. Perine, widow and ad- 
ministratrix of William Perine, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Claims with an amend- 
ment, to strike out all after the enacting clause, and insert: 


That the claim of Sarah E, E. Perine, widow and administratrix of William 
Perine, deceased, for further compensation for the construction of the iron-clad 
monitor Naubuc and the iron tug-boats Maria and Triana may be submitted by 
said claimant, within six months after the passage of this act, to the Court of 
Claims, under and in compliance with the rules and regulations of said court; 
and said court shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine and render judg- 
ment upon the same: Provided, however, That the investigation of said i 
shall be made upon the following basis: That said court shall ascertain the ad- 
ditional cost which was necessarily incurred by the contractor for building the 
light-draught monitor Saume and the iron tug-boats Maria and Triana in the 
completion of the same, by reason of any changes or alterations in the plans 
and specifications required, and tlelays in the prosecution of the work, which 
were not po rovided for in the original contract; but no allowance for any ad- 
vance in the price of labor or material shall be considered unless such advance 
occurred 1 the prolonged term for completing the work rendered neces- 
sary by the delay resulting from the action of the Government aforesaid, and 
then only when such advance could not have been avoided by the exercise of 
ordinary prudence and diligence on the part of the contractor: And p: 
further, That the compensation fixed by the contract between the contractor 
and the Government for specific alterations shall be conclusive as to the com- 


pensation to be made therefor: And provided further, That all moneys paid to 3 


said contractor by the Government over and above ‘the original contract p 

for the building of said vessel shall be deducted from any amounts allowed by 
said court by reason of the matters hereinbefore stated: And further. 
That ifany of such changes caused less work and expense to the contractor than 
the original plans and specifications a corresponding reduction shall be made 
from the contract price, and the amount thereof be deducted ponca any allow- 


ance to be made by said court to said claimant: And provided ‘hat the 
said court in determining such increased cost, if any, hall take ines consider- 
ation the report of the board of Navy officers: appointed by the of the 


Navy in conformity to the resolution of the Senate Marcle 9, 1865, which board 
is commonly known as the Selfridge board, and the papers, documents, and 
evidence 5 to said board by said William Perine, deceased, in support 
of the said claim, and also the papers, documents, and reports relative to said 
claim on file in the Navy De pas tment, and shall give such weight thereto as in 
the judgment of said court is just and proper: And provided „That the 
amount of the judgment of said court in favor of 8 if any, shall not 
exceed the amount found to be due the said Perine by the Selfridge board, to 
wit, the sum of $132,593.23, and when paid said judgment and Farman shall 
be in full satisfaction of all claims of the legal 8 of the said Will- 
jam Perine growing out of the construction of said vessels. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


DRY-DOCK AT PORT ROYAL, S. C. 


The bill (S. 3453) providing for the construction of a dry-dock at 
Port Royal, S. C., was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to appropriate $200,000 towards the construction of a timber 
dry-dock at the naval station, Port Royal, S. C., in accordance with the 
recommendations of the commission“ to report as to the most desirable 
location on or near the coast of the Gulf of Mexico and the South At- 
lantic coasts for navy- yards and dry-docks,’’ and to direct the Secretary 
of the Navy to make a contract for the construction of a timber dry-dock 
to cost not exceeding $675,000. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is there a report, Mr. President? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is a report. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. _I should like to hear it. R 

The VICE-PRESIDENT.” The report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the report submitted by Mr. BUT- 
LER April 19, 1890, from the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. BUTLER, I can state the substance of the report. The Sena- 
tor does not care about having it all read. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Very well. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is stated in the letter of the Secretary of the 
Navy that there was a commission appointed by the Secretary of the 
Navy in 1888 to examine and report upon a suitable location for a dry- 
dock on the South Atlantic and Gulf coast. That commission was 
composed of Commodore McCann, Lieutenant-Commander Bronson, 
and one other; i forget the name of the other member of the commis- 
sion. They made a thorough examination of all the coast from, per- 
— Wilmington, N. C., down around the Gulf coast to New Orleans, 

they unanimously recommended Port Royal as the point at which 
a Sarde ought to be put. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. We have no navy-yard there? 
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Mr. BUTLER. No; but there is a coaling station there. The Sec- 
retary of the Navy in a letter earnestly recommends an appropriation 
for the purpose of building this dry-dock as a matter of convenience for 
vessels coming up from the West Indies, where they can run in and 
have their bottoms scraped and other things done. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. There is a navy-yard at Norfolk. 

Mr. BUTLER. But that is a long way from Port Royal. 

Mr. ALLISON, I desire to ask the Senator from South Carolina a 
uestion. I notice that the bill provides for the building of this dry- 
ock at the naval station.“ Is there a naval station at Port Royal? 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not know what you would call it. It is a coal- 
ing station. There is a large coaling shed and a residenee for the naval 
officer who lives there, and a lot of coal and a wharf. There is no na- 
val station, strictly ing, I suppose. 

Mr. ALLISON. I am afraid it might be misleading to incorporate 
in the statutes the language of this bill. 

` Mr. BUTLER. Call it a ‘‘coaling station,“ then. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think it better to call it a coaling station, if that 
is what it is. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think this bill will involve $3,000,000 or $4,- 
0N0,000, and it had better go over. 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, no; it does not involve the tenth of it. Six 
hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars is what the commission re- 
port, and the Secretary-of the Navy informed me that he thought he 
could have a dry-dock put up for $500,000. This bill carries an ap- 
propriation of only $200,000. : 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I know it carries an appropriation of only $200,- 
000. If it did not earry any appropriatian at all, it would still involve 

the United States in the establishment of a dry-dock there, and to do 

that thing I am very much afraid will cost a good deal more than 
$1,000,000, a good deal more than $2,000,000 to establish it as it onght 
to be, to be the thing that is proposed, and it is a pretty large affair. 

Now, we have a navy-yard at Pensacola, which is a great, fine har- 

= . 

Mr. BUTLER. That is closed, Mr. President. The navy-yard at 
Pensacola is closed. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But it is the navy-yard of the United States, 
whether they are doingany work there now or not. Then there is another 
with a great big dry-dock that we have spent a t deal more than a 
million dollars upon, I think, at Norfolk. I do not profess to be ac- 
curate about the , 

Mr. BUTLER. tis several hundred miles from Port Royal. There 
is no question in the judgment of the Department and of all the naval 
officers as to this matter. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to hear the letter of the Secretary of 
the Navy read for information and let us see what he says. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The letter of the Secretary of the Navy 
will be read. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read, as follows: 

In pursuance of the act of Congress— 
Mr. EDMUNDS. What is the date of that letter? 


The CHIEF CLERK. February 25, 1889. 
Mr. BUTLER. There is another letter in the report, a letter from 


the present Sec of the Navy, addressed to me as a member of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. Is that the letter the Senator desires to 
hear read? : 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes, I should like to hear that now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The letter referred to will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, Washington, April 17, 1890. 

Sır: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 9th in- 
stant, inclosing, for the consideration and recommendation of the Department, 
a bill (S. 3453) providing for the construction of a dry-dock at Port Royal, S. 
C.“ It appears from the report of the commission appointed by the Secretary 
of the Navy in pursuance of the act of Congress approved September 7, 1883, to 
report as to the most desirable location on or near the coast of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and the South Atlantic coast for navy-yards and dry-docks that the geo- 
8 tion of the harbor of Port Royal, midway between Norfolk and 

pe Florida; the well sheltered and safe anchorages in the sound and on the 
Broad Colleton, and Beaufort Rivers; the moderate currents of the sound; the 
forests of yellow pine and other timberssuitable for the construction of docks, ba- 
sins, and for building purposes adjacent and easily accessible by land and water, 
and the direct railway connection now 9 with the coal-tields of Northern 
Alabama, combined with other advantages set forth in the report ofthe commis- 
sion above mentioned, together with the fact that there are no facilities for 
docking and equipping vessels on our Southern coast at any point between 
Norfolk and Pensacola, a distance of about 1,440 miles, render Port Royal a suit- 
able point for the establishment of adry-dock. The De ment therefore con- 
curs in the recommendation of the commission that a -dock be established 
at the site of the naval station and coaling depot at Port Royal, S. C., and com- 
mends the bill to favorable consideration by the committee. 

Very respectfully, 
B. F. TRACY, Secretary of the Navy. 
Hon. M. O. 


„ BUTLER, 
Committee on Naval Affairs, United Slates Senate. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. That is all I wish to know, Mr. President. I do 
not think it a wise thing, for it really amounts, as I believe, to more 
than $1,000,000; but I do not want to object and have the bill go over. 
I merely wish to state that I do not see the necessity, between Pensa- 
cola and Norfolk, of having a dry-dock at Port Royal, which is a mag- 
nificent harbor I admit. I do not object to the bill, but I merely wish 
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to say that I am not prepared to vote for it myself. That is all I can 


do. t 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In section 1, line 6, strike ont the word ‘naval’? 
and insert he {ord ‘‘coaling’’ before the word station.“ 

The amenu gent was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISO?,, Ishould like to make a suggestion to the Senator 
from South Carolina, a member of the Committee on Naval Affairs, A 
dry-dock has just been completed at Island near Philadelphia, 
probably of the kind pro in this bill. I suggest to the Senator 
that he limit the cost of this dry-dock to $550,000. 

Mr. BUTLER. I had a conference with the Secretary of the Navy 
upon that subject, and when he read the language of the bill, that the 
cost of the dry-dock should not exceed $675,000, he said that that was 
entirely satisfactory; that he could have a dry-dock built there, as he 
thought, for half a million dollars, inasmuch as he had contracted with 
Simpson & Co. to build one at Norfolk or Brooklyn for that sum. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. How much would it costafterwards to keep it up? 

Mr. BUTLER. A naval officer, alieutenant of the Navy, is stationed 
there now, with ps eight or ten sailors. Ido not know that it 
would cost anything more than the expense of a coaling station now, 
so far as that is concerned. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I see this is towards the construction of a tim- 
ber dry-dock.“ k = ` 

Mr. ALLISON. The bill appropriates $200,000, and then the second 
section limits the cost to $675,000. 3 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes, “towards the construction of a timber dry- 
dock,” whatever that means. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is the idea. The dock at Philadelphia is a 
wooden dock. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It will rot out in four years, 

Mr. BUTLER. I wish to state for the information of the Senator 
from Vermont, that the distance from Port Royal navy-yard’? (as 
it is stated here, there is no navy-yard there) to Norfolk is 500 miles. 
The distance from Key West to Port Royal is 500 miles, from Norfolk 
to Philadelphia 225 miles, from Philadelphia to New York 100 miles. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Not by water. It is a great deal more than that 


by sea. 

Mr. BUTLER. I suppose it is more than that by sea, but these are 
the distances that I get from the Navy Department. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is the distance straight across the country 


by rail. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is 500 miles, however, from Norfolk to Port Royal, 
perhaps by a straight line. As the Senator says, itis a great deal far- 
ther by water, which rather ens the argument for having a dry- 
dock or something of the kind at Port Royal, ~here the vessels com- 
ing up from the South Atlantic squadron can op. and, as I say, have 
their bottoms cleaned, ete. ** 

Mr. EDMUNDS. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. é 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to have the Senator tell us, if he 
knows or has any information, how many vessels that have needed to 
go into a dry-dock have passed Port Royal in the last two years. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam not able to tell the Senator that, but there 
are a great many of those vessels. At one time there were six or eight 
coming up from the West Indies. When I was there in March, the 
school training-ship Jamestown was there, and I dare say they would 
all stop there if there was some convenience afforded to go on a dry- 
dock for the popore of cleaning their bottoms. 

There is a letter in this report from Admiral Porter, and as I said 
every naval officer with whom I have conversed urges the importance 
and necessity of some such arrangement at that point. It is about 10 
or 12 miles inside of the bar and out of the range of the longest 
guns, in case it should ever become n: to protect it. I have not 
thought a great deal about it, I must say, but the Secretary of the Navy 
seems to be very anxious abont it, as, in fatt, are all the naval officers. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move to amend the second section by striking. 
out the words and directed, so it will read: 

That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is, hereby authorized to make a 
contract. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ido this soas to leave the responsibility on him as 
to whether it is a wise thing to do. I do not want todelay the bill nd 
object to it, but Iam very much afraid that there is no very great no- 
cessity for it now, although Port Royal is a fine and great harbor, 

Mr. BUTLER. I have no objection to the amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. r 
The CHIEF CLERK. In section 2, line 2, after the word ‘‘author- 
ized,” it is proposed to strike out the words and directed;’’ so as to 

read: 


That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized to make a 
contract, ete. 

The amendment was ed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. Lask the Senator from South Carolina to allow an 
amendment to be proposed limiting the cost to $500,000. 
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. BUTLER. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think the second section does that. 
. BUTLER. The second section does it in effect. 

. ALLISON. That fixes $675,000 as the limit. 


Mr. BUTLER. Let the second section be read. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The second section will bn-erd, 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: woh 


Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is her. , authorized to 
ee oe for the construction of said timber dry-dock, to cost not exceed- 
ng wiv, . 


Mr. ALLISON. The cost of the Philadelphia dry-dock was only 


„000. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will state to the Senate that in the conversation I 
had with the Secretary of the Navy he was under the impression that 
that amount would be appropriated, as it was the opinion of the com- 
mission that it would cost $675,000, and when I called his attention to 
the fact that the bill limited the amount to not exceeding $675,000, he 
said, Oh, that is entirely satisfactory, and he said he thought he 
could have it built for $500,000. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I have one other amendment to propose, which 
I have no doubt my friend from South Carolina will assent to, because 
we are all standing upon the opinion of the Secretary. I move to 
amend by inserting, r the word authorized, the words if in his 
opinion the public interest will be thereby promoted; so as to read: 

That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized, if in his 
opinion the ic interest will be thereby promoted, to make a contract for 

e construction of said timber dry-dock, to cost not exceeding $675,000. 

Mr. BUTLER, I have no objection to that, Mr. President. I think 
that is implied by the. terms of the bill already and I have not the 
slightest objection to the amendment. á 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. BLAIR, Iwould suggest, as an amendment to the amendment, 
to add the words the Senate not being able to judge for itself.” 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is perfectly true. Iam not able to judge for 


myself. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam rather inclined to think that that would be a 
good amendment, but still it might encumber the bill, so I expect we 
can get along with it as it is. 

Mr. BLAIR. Of course that would be understood; and as the amend- 
ment is perhaps unnecessary, I withdraw it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 

The bill was ordereg,.to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and 8 te 

JE. ETTE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

Mr. CHANDLER, +I ask the Senate to go back to Order of Business 
952, Senate bill 728, which was passed over in my absence. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill was passed over without preju- 
dice, and will be stated. 

The Secretary. A bill (S. 728) in recognition of the merits of 
Chief Engineer George Wallace Melville, United States Navy, and of 
the other officers and men of the Jeannette Arctic Expedition. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I think that had better go over. It proposes to 
Jump a good many men. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the bill will go 


over without prejudice. 
MICHAEL P. SMALL. 


The bill (S. 861) for the relief of Lieut. Col. Michael P. Small, as- 
sistant commissary-general of subsistence, was announced as next in 
order on the Calendar. 

Mr. WALTHALL. Let that go over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will go over without prejudice. 


STATUE OF ULYSSES S. GRANT. 


The bill (S. 3546) for the erection of an equestrian statue of General 
Ulysses S. Grant on ground belonging to the United States Govern- 
ment in the city of Washington, D. C., was considered as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

.. The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
8 ne an amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause 
an : 


That the Secretary of War, the chairman of the Joint Committee on the Li- 
and the Architect of the Capitol be, and are hereby, authorized to con- 
tract for and Jocate an equestrian statue in bronze of General Ulysses S. Grant, 
late President of the United States and General of the Armies thereof, to be 
erected on ground belonging to the United States, in the city of Washington 
D. C.; and for this purpose and for the entire expense of the foundation an 
rg ol the monument, and ſor the proper . inclos- 
ng of the lot, the sum of $100,000, or so much thereof as may be needed, is 
— — appropriated out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. 2 


Mr. HOAR. Iam very much in hopes that when this nation under- 
takes a pore memorial of General Grant in the city of Washington, 
it shall be something besides this equestrian statue, which has become 
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pro 


almost a commonplace. We have certainly six equestrian statues in 
Washington, I do not know but more, and one undoubtedly will be 

for each of several other general officers who have recently 
, certainly General Sheridan. 5 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Les, that is already provided for, I think. 

Mr, HOAR. It was said a few years ago, on what I believe was 
pretty good authority, that there were but twenty-five equestrian 
statues in the world. We then had six of that number. Some of them 
certainly are not very creditable either to the nation or to their sub- 
jects as mere works of ar og of course the honor as a national 
memorial exists whether the work of art be good or not. 

Ihad hoped that when the gent bridge on the river which will 
some time connect the city of Washington with the Virginia side, 
either at Arlington or at the Observatory or at some other point, is 
built, that great structure crossing the Potomac, crossing the boundary 
line between the two portions of the country which were opposed to 
each other, upon that would be placed a suitable memorial of Grant 
and of Lincoln as an emblem of the united country which they had 
helped to save and had helped to preserve united and free. 

I do not wish to interfere with the policy of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds in regard to an honor to General Grant, 
but it does seem to me that something more than this should be done, 
I hope the committee will allow the matter to stand over until it can 
be considered by a full Senate. a 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will go over without prejudice. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I hope the Senator from Massachusetts will not 
insist upon its going over. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to say if the committee shall insist upon its 
being done I shall not interfere, because it would be ungracions to in- 
terfere with any mark of respect to General Grant which the 
organ of the Senate has determined upon, however inadagiiats Shek 
may seem to me to be. This is an expression of my own individual opin- 
ion, and I could not object to taking the sense of the Senate; but I wish 
to repeat that this great reputation, this illustrious public benefaction, 
this great representative American life should demand, when we under- 
take its commemoration, something other than the ordinary equestrian 
statue which has been given to other persons. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think, whatever I may believe about the excess 
of our movement on the subject of public buildings, etc., that if there 
is any one thing that shall come out of the Treasury of that nature at 
this time, and more than any other deserves to be now considered and 
passed, it is one providing for some memorial to that great soldier and 
great and just man and President of the United States, General Grant. 
Therefore I hope that, however inadequate in the long and final sense 
this simple memorial may be and however much we may be — 7 9 bY 
and by in some memorial bridge or arch to pay further respect to 
memory, we shall do this simple thing now. 

I have only to t to the committee which reported this bill that 
I think it would be better to strike out the word ‘‘ equestrian,” so as 
to leave the committee to whom the detail of the matter is confided 
the authority, if they think it better, as I do myself at this moment, 
to have a statue that shall not be equestrian, but of another A 
leaving to them the discretion in looking the ground all over to deter- 
mine what it is best to do. Therefore, if my friend from the State of 


di 


ene [Mr. SQUIRE], who reported the bill, does not seriously ob- 
ject, I s all move to strike out the word ‘‘equ ” before the word 
‘statue. 


Mr. HOAR. And insert and monument.“ 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes, strike ont an equestrian” and insert a 
monument and ” before statue.“ 

Mr. CULLOM. We ought to increase the appropriation. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let us get this done, and we will then see about 
that. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Vermont will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 5 of the amendment reported by the com- 
mittee, after the word locate, strike out the words an equestrian”? 
and insert a monument; so as to read: 

That the Secre of War, the chairman of the Joint Committee on the Li- 
brary, and the A: tect of the Capitol be, and are hereby, authorized to 
tract for and locate a monument and statue in bronze of General Ulysses 
Grant, ete. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOAR. How much is the appropriation now? 

Mr. SQUIRE. One hundred thousand dollars, 

0 Mr. HOAR. I move to amend by inserting $300,000,” instead of 
“$100,000.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 12, before the word ‘‘hundred;’? it is pro- 
posed to strike out one“ and insert ‘‘ three;’’ so as to read: 

The sum of $300,000. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What is the committee to whom this is confided? 
I did not quite hear it. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


That thi t War, the chairman of the Joint Committee on the Li- 
brary, ber d Acts of fi the Capitol 
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Mr. EDMUNDS. That is all right. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I saa that if this tribute to the memory of 
General Grant is to assume the form of a monument and not an eques- 
trian statue, there should also be stricken from the bill the words di- 
recting that it shall be made of bronze. 

Mr. HOAR. That merely applies to the statue. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. It merely applies to the statue, a monument and pany 


statue in bronze.“ $ y 
Mr. MANDERSON. I ask that that part of the bill be read again. 
The Secretary read as follows: 

That the Seoretary of War, the chairman of the Joint Committee on the Li- 
brary, and the "Architect of the Capitol be, and are hereby, authorized to contract 
for and locate a monument and statue in bronze of General Ulysses S. Grant. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I think, as the matter is discretionary, it ought 
to be discretionary perhaps as to material as well. Of course that could 
not inhibit the making of the statue of bronze, but it might be considered 
well in carrying out the suggestion of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that the statue itself should be of some other material. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But no material stands this climate like bronze, 

Mr. MANDERSON. I merely make the suggestion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts to the amendment 
of the committee, to increase the amount from $100,000 to $300,000. 

The amendment to the amendment was to, 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. Š r 

The title was amended so as to read: A bill for the erection of a 
monument and statue of General Ulysses S. Grant on ground belonging 
to the United States Government in the city of Washington, D. C.“ 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills; 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 1036) to remove the charge of desertion against the name 
ot James M. McNeil, alias James W. Gibson; 

A bill 2 R. 1148) granting a pension to William Elsworth Fletcher; 

A bill (H. R. 1155) granting a pension to Francis M. Hull; 

A bill (H. R. 1188) granting a pension to Elizabeth Cheesman; 

ill (H. R. spr to perfect the military record of James T. Hughes; 

ill (H. R. 1404) granting a pension to Mary Ann Lang; 

H. R. 1405) granting a ion to Betsy Cole; 

H. R. 1474) to remove th charge of desertion from the mili- 

0 W. Madden; 

. R. 1564) granting a pension to Samuel Wilson; 

. R. 1569) granting a pension to William Quimby; 

1804) granting a pension to Henry H. Knopp; 

. R. 1906) granting a pension to Levi H. Naron; 

. R. 1994) to increase the pension of Arnold Meyer; 

R. 2295) granting a pension to Charlotte Small; 

port granting a pension to Augustus W. Eaton; 

2429) granting a pension to Susan M. Gardner; 

. R. 2754) granting a pension to Adele Jones; 

R. 2756) granting an increase of pension to Charles H. 
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. 2838) granting a pension to Sarah N. West; 
eid granting a pension to Joseph La Preaze; 
. R, 3379) granting a pension to Lydia W. Sayre; 
3458) granting a pension to Ann Ruffner; 
3585) to pension James T. Furlow for service in the 


3601) to increase the pension of Andrew Langton, late 
, Twenty-seventh Indiana Volunteers; 
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H. R. 4042) granting a pension to Chester Denton; 
H. R. 4043) to grant a pension to James V. Law; 
H. erie ree granting an increase of pension to Samuel Chandler; 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 


ZEEE 


4802) granting a pension to Maria J. Henney; 

( 18 granting a pension to Mrs. Mary Shumway; 

( 5118) granting a pension to Amanda J. Delap; 

(H. R. 5810) to increase the pension of John B. Davis; 

(H. R. 6074) for the relief of Albert C. Andrews; 

( 6097) granting a pension to James Goff, of Tennessee; 
(H. R. 6110) to grant an increase of pension to Harvey T. Al- 
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Infantry Volunteers; 


A bill (H. R. 6211) granting a pension to John S. Lozier; 

A bill (H. R. 8010 granting a pension to William M. Nourse, of 
Knoxville, Tenn. ; 

A bill K 6725) to increase the pension of Levi H. Utt; 

A bill (H. R. 6755) granting a pension to A. B. Reeves; 

A bill (H. R. 6798) to increase pension of George H. Brown, Com- 
I, Sixth Vermont Volunteers; 

A bill (H. R. 6831) for the relief of Norman Cleveland; 

A bill (H. R. 6833) to grant a pension to John B. Vile; 

A bill (H. R. 7185) granting a pension to Mary G. Caley; 

A bill (H. R. 7331) granting a ion to Freeman Buell; 

A bill (H. R. 7395) for the relief of Amanda F. French, widow of 
Orrin W. French; z 

A bill (H. R. 75 granting a pension to Ezra E. Annis; 

A bill (H. R. 7482) increasing the pension of John P. Davis; 

A bill (H. R. 7513) granting a pension to Pauline M. Beach; 

A bill (H. R. 7524) granting a pension to Mary Morgan Esdon; 

A bill (H. R. 7638) granting an increase of pension to John Pardy; 

A bill (H. R. 7719) restoring the pension of Mrs. Catharine Sonne; 

A bill (H. R. 7040 for the relief of Mary Walsh; 

A bill (H. R. 7840) granting pension to Mrs. Lillis Otis; 

A bill (H. R. 7857) granting a pension to Mary P. Thompson; 

A bill (H. R. 7972) granting a pension to Joseph Whitmore for serv- 
ice in the Indian war; 

A bill (H. R. 7999) granting an increase pension to Adaline Whe- 


lan; 
A bill = R. 8221) granting a pension to William White; 
A bill (H. R. 8326) granting a pension to Benjamin F. Douglass; 
A bill (H. R. 8363) to relieve Enoch Venter from the charge of de- 
sertion; Sane 
A bill 925 R. 8371) to increase the pension of Thomas H. Gohagan; 
A bill R. 8431) granting a pension to Sarah Ann Noe; 
A bill R. 755 for granting a pension to Catherine Sattle; 
A bill R. 8730) granting a pension to T. G. Metcalf; 
A bill R. 8861) granting a pension to Jane N. Terry; 
A bill (H. R. 8910) granting an increase of pension to Clinton Spen- 


cer; 

A bill (H. R. 8933) granting a pension to Mrs, Sue Ditto; and 

A bill (H. R. 9727) for the relief of Joseph D. Fisher, late Company 
G, One hundred and sixteenth Ohio Volunteer Infantry. 

The message also returned to the Senate, in compliance with its re- 
quest, the bill (S. 1047) granting a pension to Mary Murphy. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the % SES of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 448) for 
the erection of a public building at Lynn, Mass. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the re- 
port of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (S. 1306) for 
the erection of a public building at Hudson, N. Y. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills: 

A bill (S. 1152) granting a pension to Mary O. Hall; 

A bill 8 1184) to pension Mrs. Theodora M. Piatt; 


H. 
H. 


H. 
H. 


A bill (S. 1368) granting a pension to Mary H. Casler; 
A bill (S. 2103) granting a pension to Mrs. Caroline G. Seyfforth; 


and 
A bill (S. 2611) granting a pension to James Anderson, 
PUBLIC BUILDING AT MERIDIAN, MISS. 


The bill (S. 1977) to provide for the construction of a public building 
at Meridian, in the State of Mississippi, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Gwanda with an amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That the Secretary of the apea f be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to acquire, by pu: condemnation, or otherwise, a site, and cause 
to be erected thereon a suitable building, including fire-proof va 
and ventilating apparatus, elevators, and r the use 
dation of the United States porotos and other Government offices, in the ci 
of Meridian and State of M raara T #7 the cost of said site and building, inclu: 
ing said vaults, ng and ven ing apparatus, and 3 complete, 
not to exceed the sum of $50,000, which said sum of $50, is hereby appro- 
priated for said purpose out of any moneys in the United States Treasury not 


otherwise appropri: $ 
for thesale of land suitable for said site shall be invited by 1 
advertisement in one or more of the newspapers of said city of largest ula 
tion for at least twenty days prior to the date specified in said advertisement 


for the opening of said p: 
os pes oy ead in nse to said advertisement shall be addressed and 
mail to the Secretary of the 
sites, and such others as he may think proper to d K 
person by an agent of the Treasury Department, who shall make 
rt to said Secretary of the results of said examination, and of his recom- 
accompanied by 


which shall have 


ts, heating 
accommo- 


3 
F 
: 


of the Treasury shall deem further investigation necessary, may appoint a 
commission of not more than three persons, one of whom be an officer 
the Treasury Department, which comm: n the 


shall deem necessary; 
examination, make to 


m ts, 

them, in like manner as hereinbefore provided in regard to the J we viene 
of said agent of the Treasury Department; and the Secretary of Treas 
shall thereupon finally determine the location of the building to be erected. 

The compensation of said commissioners shall be fixed by of the 
Treasury, but the same shall not exceed $6 per day and actual trave y El 

mses: 7 however, That the member of said commission appointed from 
The Treasury Department shall be paid only his actual traveling expenses. 

So much of the appropriation herein made as — be necessary to defray the 
expenses of advertising for proposals, actual traveling expenses of said agent, 
and the compensation and actual traveling expenses of said commissioners, 
and other expenses incident to the selection of thesite, and for necessary sur- 
vey thereof shall be immediately available. 

So much of said appropriation as may be necessary for the preparation of 
sketch-plans, drawings, specifications, and detailed estimates for the building 
by the Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department shall be available im- 
mediately upon the approval by the Secretary of the Treasury of such site. 

No money 3 by this act shall be available, except as hereinbefore 

vided, until a valid title to the site for said building shall be vested in the 
nited States, nor until the State of 3 shall have ceded to the United 
States exclusive jurisdiction over the same, during the time the United States 
shall be or remain the owner thereof, for all purposes except the administra- 
tion of the criminal laws of said State and the service of civil process therein, 

After the said site shall have been paid for and the sketch-plans and detailed 
estimates for the e ee have been prepared by the Supervising Archi- 
tect and approved by the retary ofthe Treasury, the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the Postmaster-General, the balance of said appropriation ll be available 
for the erection and completion of the e including flre-proof vaults, 
heating and ventilating apparatus, elevators, and approaches, 

The building shall be unexposed to danger from fire by an open space of at 
least 40 feet on each side, including streets and alleys. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Let us hear the report, Mr. President. We have 
gone too far on this public-building matter. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. Pasco 
April 19, 1890: 

The committee recommend that this bill be passed, and respectfully submit 
the following in support of the same: 

“TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


“ OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
4 “ Washington, D. C., March 26, 1890, 

“Sm: The letter from your committee dated January 28, 1890, requested an 
official report from this office upon Senate bill 1747, introduced January 6, 1890, 
E Hon. James Z. GEORGE, and Senate bill 1977, introduced Rena? din 1890, by 

on. JAMES Z. GEORGE, amendatory of Senate bill 1747, to prov for the ac- 

uisition of a site and the erection thereon of a public building for the accom- 
eee of the post-office and other Government offices in Meridian, Miss., at 
a cost not to exceed $75,000. 

have the honor to submit the following copy of a report dated January 
23, 1890, addreased to this office by the honorable the Postmaster-General, and 
copy ofa report dated January 21, 1890, addressed to this office by the postmas- 
ter of Meridian, Miss, 

“By reference to page 1018, Report of the Postmaster-General, 1889, it will be 
observed that the gross receipts in said city for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1889, were $13,109.69; the salary,clerk hire, rent, light, fuel, and other inci- 
dental uses and free delivery, aggregated 88,042. 2; the net postal receipts 
‘were $5,066.79; and that, in addition to said post-office being self-sustaining, it 
yielded a net postal revenue of 29 per cent. 

From computations made, based upon data received in regard to the value of 
land and the 1 of building, it is found that a site can be procured 

and a public building two stories high, with basement—the story cover- 

about one third of the area of tho first story, about 40 by 70 feet in dimen- 
os ene about 2,800 square feet of first-floor area for „ and 
1,200 square feet of the second-floor area for the Signal Service, , of fire-proof 
construction, including heating apparatus, vaults, and approaches, and exclud- 
ing elevator service, which is not deemed necessary, can be erected thereon for 
,000, or $25,000 less than the limit of cost proposed by said Senate bill, namely, 


“ The building contemplated by the computations referred to will provide 1,000 
square feet more of floor area than the number of square feet of floor area now 
occupied by the post-office. 

“ As elevator service is not deemed necessary ima two-story building, the word 
‘elevator’ should be eliminated from said Senate bill 1977 wherever it occurs. 


ull ‘ou 
e “JAS. H. WINDRIM, | 
‘Supervising ct, 
“Hon, LELAND STANFO 
“Chairman 


RD, 

Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, Untied States Senate.“ 
Upon the estimate of the Supervising Architect that the proposed building can 
be erected for $25,000 less than the sum named in the bill, the committee recom- 
mend that the sum of $50,000 be named as the limit of cost, instead of $75,000. 
e committee er recommend that the bill be put in the form which has 
n followed in like cases during the present Con and toaccomplish this 
they report an amendment in the shape of a substitute for the original bill, and 

recommend passage of the bill inthe form set forth in the substitute. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. I move to strike out the elevator part of the 
amendment, which the Treasury Department reports is entirely un- 


n ; 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Vermont to the amendment of the committee will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 7, after the word apparatus,“ strike out 
the word ‘‘elevators,’’ so as to read: 

F. vaults, heating and ventilating apparatus, and approaches for the 
use and accommodation, etc, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Now, stating again what I did a little while ago, 
that I think we have gone extravagantly into the business of public 
buildings at this session of Congress, and not undertaking to say that 
this is not just as good as a great many others that have passed, I feel 


bound to state that I believe there are a thousand towns in the United 
States which have the same amount of postal revenues and the same 
amount of necessity or convenience for having the United States put 


up a building at an expense of $50,000 or $75,000 as this one. But 
object to this bill and have it go over on that ground would be, as 
think, unfair, because we have been doing it all the time far beyond 
what I think is wise or right. 

Saying that, I am not going to object to the consideration of this bill. 
I should like in this connection to ask one of the Senators from Missis- 
sippi, both of whom I see, what is the population of the town of Me- 
ridian, and where it is situated in reference to the capital of the State, 
Jackson, merely to illustrate the idea. I am not going to object to the 
consideration of the bill, for it is only one of a great many that have 
already passed, but I wish to know exactly what we are about and 
what we are doing. How many people live in Meridian, and where 
is it situated with reference to the capital, and so on? 

Mr. GEORGE. In answer to the question of the Senator from Ver- 
mont, I will state that Meridian has about 15,000 inhabitants and is 
the most rapidly growing city in the State of Mississippi. Itisa large 
railroad center, It is 95 miles from the capital of the State and 
situated in the eastern part of the State. It is quite a railroad center. 
I believe some six or eight railroads center there, and I think it is one of 
the most growing and flourishing cities in the whole South. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. There is no United States court there requiring 
the holding of courts, is there? 

Mr. GEORGE. No, there is no United States court there. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The nearest point at which the court is held is 
Jackson ? 5 

Mr. GEORGE. The court is held at Jackson. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The building then is really only for a post-office? 

Mr. GEORGE. Les, except that there is an effort being made, and 
has been for several years, to get a term of the United States court 
held there. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Every county in every State I know of wants a 
term of the United States court held in it, as much as they may dis- 
like the United States authority. 

Mr. GEORGE. But it is a city of so much judicial importance that 
it is likely very soon to have the courts there. A demand in that di- 
rection very largely exists, 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I observe in line 81, on page 7, the word 
‘elevators ’’ occurs, which I move be stricken out in order to harmo- 
nize with the amendment made on motion of the Senator from Ver- 
mont, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to theamend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. i 

Mr. PASCO. . Having charge of this bill, in order to make it con- 
form to the agreement which was made between the two Houses through 
their committees of conference, I wish to offer one or two amendmenis, 
It is not the practice now since the agreement has been made to make 
any appropriations in public-building bills. In the first place, on page 
4, I move to strike out from line 13 to line 15, inclusive. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page.4, strike outlines 13, 14, and 15, in the 
following words: 

Which said sum oi 000 is hy riated urpose, out of an: 
moneys in the. Fa een eee 

Mr. EDMUNDS. How does that leave the bill? With no limit to 
the expenditure? ; 

Mr. PASCO. The limit is fixed, as the Senator from Vermont will 
see, in the twelfth line, not to exceed the sum of 850, 000.“ 

Mr. GEORGE. I should like to know why the appropriation is 
to be stricken out of this bill. 

Mr. PASCO. It is toconform to what has been the agreement reached 
by the committees of conference. None of the public-building bills 
passed during this session appropriate any amount, but the appropri- 
ation is left to be made in the general appropriation bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. Are the appropriations stricken out of all of them? 

Mr. PASCO. Out ofall the bills. ; 

Mr. GEORGE. Then I have no objection to making the bill conform 
to the usage of the two bodies. £ 
` The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 1 
upon what his estimate of the population of the town is based. Is that 
the report of the last census? s 8 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no; my estimate of the population of the town is 
based upon conversation with citizens who reside there and upon the 
fact that I know the town is rapidly growing and increasing all the 
time. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What was the population at the Jast census? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not know what it was, probably seven or eight 
thousand. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not propose to interfere with this public building 
bill, because I suppose the committee have a policy which is general in 

to such cases. For myself I am in favor of having in some of 
the States which are not very populous com with others more 
favor shown, if it can be called a favor, in the way of public buildings 
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in their limits than will be Dane ponibio in all localities. For in- 
stance, we have in our State, or have within a few weeks, I sup- 
pose, twenty-eight cities, ranging from fifteen or twenty thousand up 
to eighty-five or ninety thousand, besides Boston, which has I suppose 
over 400,000 people now, It would not be reasonable to ask that every 
town in Massachusetts which had as large a e receipt as this place, 
and had a population of 15,000 inhabitants, should have a public build- 
ing erected at the expense of the United States. I do not think it has 
been done for any city in Massachusetts of less than twenty-five or 
thirty thousand. 

I beg the Senator to understand that I do not mention this as indi- 
eating that there should not be a different policy in the States where 
the population is sparse and where unless cities or towns of this size 
are somewhat considered there would not be any expenditure by the 
United States for their public convenience, but I should like to be in- 
formed by the Senator reporting this bill what is the general policy. 

A few years ago the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
refused to recommend a public building in any town or city unless in 
addition to the post-office there was a demand for either United States 
courts or a custom-house. Then they enlarged that policy a little by 
excepting the capital of the State. There were one or two States in 
whose capital the United States court was not held and where there 
was no custom-house. I think that was true of Augusta, in the State 
of Maine, though I am not sure about that. 

They departed from that policy three or four years ago, and intro- 
duced bills for the erection of public buildings to be used only for postal 
purposes, except 3 a room for the collector of internal revenue 
or something of that sort, besides. I suppose they have some general 
rule which they now act upon, and I should like to be informed what 
that general rule is. 

Mr. CULLOM. I willinquire of the Senator from Mississippi if any 
other public building bill has been passed for his State at the present 
session. I make that inquiry for the reason that I notice a good many 
bills are going through for towns located in different States. 

Mr. GEORGE. No bill of this sorthas been passed. I may as well 
state now, to satisfy the gentlemen, that Mississippi is not getting more 
than her due share of the public money in the way of public buildings, 
and that there are just four in the State besides the one now proposed. 
There is one at Jackson which cost $100,000. There is one at Vicks- 
b to be built, for which an appropriation of $100,000 has been 

e. That makes $200,000. There is one at Oxford, for which an 
appropriation was made of $40,000 or $50,000, I have forgotten which, 
say $50,000. There is one at Aberdeen at which the United States 
court is held, for which an appropriation of $40,000 or $50,000 was 
made. So on the whole $300,000 will cover all the appropriations that 
have ever been made for public buildings in the State of Mississippi, 
and if this bill is passed the amount will be $350,000. 

Mr. PASCO. Mr. President, I think that it is rather too much to 
undertake now to go into the entire policy of the public-building mat- 
ters, particularly in the absence of the chairman and other members of 
the committee, but I will state in behalf of the committee that Mis- 
sissippi has not been treated with undue liberality. There are two or 
three bills that have passed the committee for the erection of public 
buildings in the State of IIlinois. 

Mr. CULLOM. I desire to say that I had the impression that the 
State of Mississippi, if it can be referred to as to a matter of distribu- 
tion of funds, was faring badly, and I wanted to know whether it was 
getting anything like its share in the way of public buildings, because 
my impression was that it was not getting what many of the States 
were, and that probably that would be a consideration in favor of a 
public punang at this place. 

Mr. GEORG. We are very modest down there, and have asked 
only for very moderate appropriations, and that very seldom, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

. Mr. CULLOM. I did not want my inquiry to be misconstrued. 

Mr. PASCO. The Senator from Illinois is right, and I am glad the 
inquiry is made in that spirit. 

I will call the attention of the Senator from Massachusetts to the 
fact that a public-building bill has just been reported by the Clerk of 
the other House for his own State, at Lynn. I do not think that the 
State of Massachusetts has any reason to find fault with the committee 
in reference to its liberality. Mississippi has not been treated with 
undue liberality, and the committee were satisfied that this was a suit- 
able application. Hence their recommendation. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Florida certainly did not understand 
me as intimating that Massachusetts had not been properly dealt with 
or as intimating that this was anything improper for Mississippi. I 
stated, on the contrary, that I made no objection to the bill, and that 
I recognized the fact that the sparsely settled States were to be consid- 
ered, and that public buildings were to be erected in communities on 
a rule which would not apply to us. I said I thought it was fair. 

Mr. PASCO. I was only attempting to answer what I thought was 
the question of the Senator from Massachusetts. I will go on, Mr. 
President, and offer the other amendments. On page 6, I move to strike 
out from line 54 to 65, inclusive. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What are the words? 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The words proposed to be stricken out 
will be read. f 

The SECRETARY, It is proposed to strike out from line 54 to line 
65, inclusive, in the follo words: 

So much of the appropriation herein made be necessary to defra 
. of 1 ra for proposals, estan) teaver 7 —.— of said wie 
and the compensation and actual traveling expenses of said commissioners, and 
other expenses incident to the selection of the site, and for — survey 
thereof be immediately available. 

So much of said appropriation as may be nectssary for the preparation of 


` 


sketch-plans, drawings, specifications, and detailed estimates for the building 
by the Supervising Architect of the Treasury ent shall be available im- 
mediately upon the approval by the Secretary of the Treasury of such site. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I understand that merely follows the amendment 
the Senator from Florida proposed before. 

Mr. PASCO. That is all. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. INGALLS. If the Senator from Florida will pardon me, I will 
suggest that lines 66 to73 ought to be leſt in with an amendment. That 
clause reads now: 

No money appropriated by this act shall be available, except as hereinbefore 
5 a valid title to the site for said building shall be vested in the 

nited States, ete, 

The clause ought to be retained with a provision so as to read that 
no money shall be appropriated under the provisions of this act until 
a valid title.“ etc. 

Mr. PASCO. The Senator from Kansas is correct. Lines 63 to 73 
remain in the bill. 

Mr. INGALLS. With an amendment. 

Mr. PASCO. What amendment does the Senator suggest? 

Mr. INGALLS. The clause reads, No money appropriated by this 
act shall be available.“ There is no money appropriated by this act. 
It should be amended to read: 

That no money shall be appropriated under the provisions of this act until a 
valid title to the site for said building shall yanked in the United States, nor 
until the State of Mississippi shall have ceded to the United States exclusive juris- 
diction over the same, etc, 

Mr. CULLOM. They must have money to buy the land before the 
title can pass? 

Mr. INGALLS. No, they can not buy the property until the juris- 
diction is ceded. The bill provides that the site shall be selected and 
recommended to the Treasury Department. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I suggest to the Senator from Kansas that 
the amendment in the form pro by him would postpone the ap- 
propriation until after the title had been acq which might not 
be done before the adjournment of the present on of Congress. 

Mr. PASCO. I move to amend the clause by striking out, beginning 
in line 66, the words: 

No money appropriated by this act shall be available except as hereinbefore 
provided. 

And inserting: 

No money shall be used or applied for the purposes mentioned. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PASCO, I now move to strike out from line 74 to line 81, in- 
clusive, in the following words: 

After the said site shall have been paid for and the sketch- and detaſled 
estimates for the building shall have been prepared by the Superyising Archi- 
tect and approved by the Secretary of the 8 the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior,and the Postmaster-General, the balance of said appropriation shall be 
available for the erection and completion of the building, including fire-proof 
vaults, heating and ventilating apparatus, elevators, and approaches, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. PASCO, I have no further amendments, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing tothe amend- 
ment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was to. st 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING IN CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following message 
from President of the United States; which was ordered to lie on 
the table: * 4 


To the Senate of the United State’: 
In compliance with a resolution of the Senate of this date, I return herewith 
the bill (S. 908) entitled “An act for the erection of a public building in Cedar 


Rapids, Iowa. 
BENJ. HARRISON. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, May 17, 1890. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the Senate adjourn, it being Satur- 
day afternoon and after 4 o’clock. 
Mr. COCKRELL. I hope the Senator will let the next bill be passed. 


It is a very short one and for a very poor man and is a very just meas- 
ure, 8 
Mr. EDMUNDS. What is the Order of Business? 


1890. 
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Mr. COC. 


COCKRELL. Five hundred and seventy and a half, a bill (S. 
3513) for the relief of Moses Pendergrass, of Missouri, 


Mr. CULLOM. I wish tocall up Order of Business 994, the bill (H. 
R. 3934) to authorize the board of supervisors of Maricopa County, 
Arizona, to issue certain bonds in aid of the construction of a certain 
railroad. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I wish to have the Senate consider two 
bills relating to ‘Arizona Territory, the bill (S. 2821) to provide an ad- 
ditional associate justice of the supreme court of the Territory of Ari- 
zona and the bill (H. R. 3940) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to 
extend the fees of certain officers over the Territories of New Mexico 
and Arizona.“ 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Everybody wishes to call up something. I insist 
on my motion. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I ap to the Senator from Vermont to with- 
draw the motion. I should like to have an executive session fora few 
moments on account of a vacancy in a land office. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I will yield to a motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business, After seven minutes spent in executive 
session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o'clock and 12 minutes p. 
m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, May 19, 1890, at 12 o’clock m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 16, 1890. 
UNITED STATES CONSULS. 
T Samael D. Pace, of Michigan, to be consul of the United States at 
Port Sarnia. 
Charles Weare, of Iowa, to be consul of the United States at Vera 
Cruz. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 
Alexander S. Jackson, of New Orleans, La., to be receiver of gen 
moneys at New Orleans, La. 
POSTMASTER. 
John T. Lewis, to be postmaster at Carrollton, in the county of Car- 
roll and State of Kentucky. 
PROMOTION IN MARINE CORPS, 
Second Lieut. Charles H. Lauchheimer, to be a first lientenant in 
the United States Marine Corps. 
PROMOTIONS IN REVENUE SERVICE. 
Second Assistant Engineer Alexander Dennett, of Maine, to be a 
first assistant engineer in the revenue service of the United States. 
Second Assistant Engineer Charles H. Foote, of Pennsylvania, to be 
a first assistant engineer in the revenue service of the United States. 
Second Assistant Engineer Eugene P. Webber, of North Carolina, to 
be a first assistant engineer in the revenue service of the United States. 
Second Assistant ineer Willits Pedrick, of New Jersey, to be a 
first assistant engineer in the revenue service of the United States. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 17, 1890. 
PENSION AGENTS, 
William H. Osborne, of East Bridgewater, Mass., to be pension agent 
at Boston, Mass. : 
John C. Currier, of San Miguel, Cal., to be pension agent at San 
Francisco, í 
RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 
Thomas S. Lang, of The Dalles, Oregon, to be receiver of public 
moneys at The Dalles, Oregon. 
Lon E. Foote, of Colorado, to be receiver of public moneys at Hugo, 


Colo. 
REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICE. 


Herbert E. Tedmon, of Sterling, Colo., to be register of the land of- 


fice at Sterling, Colo. 
Adam J. Jo n, of Akron, Colo., to be register of the land office 
at Akron, Colo. 


John H. McKee, of Colorado, to be register of the land office at Hugo, 
Colo. 
UNITED STATES CONSULS. 


Charles Negley, of Maryland, to be consul ‘of the United States at 
Rio Grande do Sul. 
William H. Abercrombie, of New Jersey, to be consul of the United 


States at N 
eCaughan, of Iowa, to be consul of the United States at 


John 8. 
Diogo. 
Henry Ballantine, of the District of Columbia, to be consul of the 
United States at Bombay. 
James C. Chambers, of New York, to be consul of the United States 
at Batoum, Russia. 


U 


` 
ASSISTANT APPRAISERS OF MERCHANDISE, 


Isaac Ullman, of Louisiana, to be assistant appraiser of merchandise 
in the district of New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana. 
William Gaw, jr., of Pe: 


unsylvania, to be assistant appraiser of mer- 


chandise in the district of Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania, 
7 PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Third Regiment of Infantry. 

First Lieut. William Gerlach, regimental quartermaster, to be cap- 

tain. 
Fourteenth Regiment of Infantry. 
Second Lieut. William A. Kimball to be first lieutenant. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REVENUE SERVICE. 

Third Lieut. Daniel J. Ainsworth, of Virginia, to be a second lieuten- 
ant in the revenue service of the United States. 

Second Lieut. Charles T. Brian, of Virginia, to be a first lieutenant 
in the revenue service of the United States. 

Third Lieut. J. Charles Harris, of New York, to be a second lieu- 
tenant in the revenue service of the United States, 

Third Lieut. James L. Sill, of New York, to be a second lieutenant 
in the revenue service of the United States. 

Third Lieut. David H. Jarvis, of Maryland, to bea second lieutenant 
in the revenue service of the United States, 

Third Lieut. Kirtland W. Perry, of New York, to be a second lieu- 
tenant in the revenue service of the United States. 

Third Lieut. Johnstone H. Quinan, of Maryland, to be a second lieu- 
tenant in the revenue service of the United States. 

Third Lieut. Byron L. Reed, of the District of Columbia, to be a sec- 
ond lieutenant in the revenue service of the United States. 


POSTMASTERS, 


Thomas M. Scroggy, to be postmaster at Hightstown, in the county 
of Mercer and State of New Jersey. 

Mark W. Laughlin, to be postmaster at Monroe City, in the county 
of Monroe and State of Missouri. 

Asa T. Butler, to be postmaster at Hollister, in the county of San 
Benito and State of California. 

Augustus Mallory, to be postmaster at Heppner, in the county of 
Morrow and State of Oregon. 

James A. Shannon, to be postmaster at Carbon, inthe county of Car- 
bon and Territory of Wyoming. 

Calvin A. Schaffner, to be postmaster at Marietta, in the county of 
Lancaster and State of Pennsylvania. 

John F. Rieser, to be at Upper Sandusky, in the county 
of Wyandot and State of Ohio. 

Joseph Walther, to be postmaster at De Soto, in the county of Jef - 
ferson iad State of Missouri. 

Joseph M. Robertson, to be postmaster at Trenton, in the county of 
Grundy and State of Missouri. - 

Adolphus G. Jones, to be postmaster at Butler, in the county of De 
Kalb ana State of Indiana. 

Isaac Jenkinson, to be postmaster at Richmond, in the county of 
Wayne and State of Indiana. 

Lewis T. Webster, to be postmaster at Northfield, in the county of 
Franklin and State of Massachusetts. 

Althamer E. Chamberlain, to be postmaster at Holliston, in the county 
of Middlesex and State of Massachusetts. 

William F. Vogt, to be postmasterat Covington, in the county of Fount- 
ain and State of Indiana. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, May 17, 1890. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. N by the Chaplain, Rev. W. 
H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of vesterday’s E ining: was read and approved. 
SUPPRESSION OF TRUSTS, ETC. 


The bill (S. 1) to protect trade and commerce unlawful re- 
straints and monopolies was laid before the House with the notification 
that the Senate had concurred in the amendment of the House with 
amendments, and requested a conferehce with the House on the bill 
and amendments. 3 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I move that the House non-concur in the 
amendments of the Senate and agree to the conference asked. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MARY MURPHY. 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following: 


In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, May 16, 1890. 
Ordered, That the Secretary be directed to request the House of ta- 
8 to return to the Senate Sho bill (S. 1047) granting a pension to Mur- 
phy. 
The SPEAKER, Without objection, the request of the Senate will 
be complied with. The Chair hears no objection. 
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PUBLIC BUILDING AT LYNN, MASS. 


Mr. MILLIKEN submitted a conference report; which was read, as 
follows: 


The committee of conference on the d ing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 448) for the erection of a public 
building at L; Mass., having met, after full and free conference have 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate, 
and to the same with amendments as follows: 

Strike out, commencing with the word Which.“ on page 1, line 10, of said 
amendment, down to and including the word appropriated,” in line 12. 

On 2, strike out all after the word “expenses,” in line 21, down to and 
including the word “site,” in line 1, rage 3. 

In lines 2 and 3, page 3, strike out the words eee by this act shall 
be available except as hereinbefore provided and insert “shall be used or ap- 
plied for the purposes mentioned.” ; 

On page 3, strike out all after the word! therein,“ in line 8, down to and in- 
duding the word“ approaches,” in line 15. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment to the title 


and agree to the same, 
S. L. MILLIKEN, 
H. LEHLHACH 


E 
SAMUEL DIBBLE, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


JOHN C. SPOONE 
7 JUSTIN S. MORRIL. 
G. G. VEST, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I trust the gentleman from Maine will explain the 
effect of this 8 5 

The SPEAKER. There is a statement accompanying the report. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Let the statement be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The effect of the amendment is to strike out the appropriating clause from 
the Senate bill and all that becomes surplusage on that account, and to con- 
form the bill to the form heretofore adopted by the Senate and House confer- 
ence committees. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Does this change theamount 


at all? 
Mr. MILLIKEN. It does not. 
The report was adopted. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, announced 
that the Senate had passed without amendment bills and joint resolu- 
tions of the Hous of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. 7345) authorizing and directing the Secretary of War 
to establish new harbor-lines in Portage Lake, Houghton County, 
Mi 


Joint resolution (H. Res. 153) to fill vacancies in the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 149) appropriating the sum of $500 to com- 
plete the engraving and printing the portrait of James W. Burnes, de- 
ceased, late a member of the House of Kepresentatives of the Fiftieth 
Congress; and : : 

A bill (H. R. 2770) granting a pension to Edwin S. Furman. 

The message also announced that the Senate non-concurred in the 
Honse amendments to the bill (S. 595) for the erection of a public 
building at Salina, Kans., asked for aconference with the House thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. SPOONER, Mr. MORRILL, and Mr. Vest conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the Senate agreed to the amend- 
ments of the House to the bills (S. 1665) granting restoration of pen- 
sion to Sarah A. Woodbridge and (S. 1339) granting a pension to Jo- 
anna W. Turner. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed the bill 
S. 682) to continue in force the provisions of an act approved March 2, 
885, and entitled ‘‘An act to protect the fish in the Potomac River in 

the District of Columbia, and to provide a spawning-ground for shad 
and herring in the said Potomac River;’’ in which the concurrence of the 
House was requested. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT HUDSON, N. Y. 

Mr. MILLIKEN also submitted a conference report; which was read, 
as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 8. 1306, “An act for 
the erection of a public building at Hudson, N. X., having met,after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respect- 
ive Houses as follows: ? 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the House 
and agree to the same with an amendment, namely: Strike out allafter the en- 
acting clause and in lieu thereof insert the folowing: 

* the Secretary of the Treasury be, and hereby is, authorized and di- 
rected to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, « site, and cause 
to be erected thereon a suitable building, including fire-proof vaults, heatin: 
and ventilating apparatus, elevators. an 1 for the use of the Unite 
States Government offices, in the city of Hudson and State of New York, the cost 
of such site and building complete not to exceed the sum of $75,000, 

Proposals for the sale of land suitable for said site shall be invited by public 
advertisement in one or more of the newspapers of said city of largest la- 
tion for at least twenty days prior to the date fied in said advertisement for 


the opening of said pro; the ee in nse to said advertise- 
ment shall be Seva e mailed to the Secretary of the.Treasury, who shall 


tion, and of his recommendation thereon, and the reasons therefor, which shall 
be accompanied by the original proposals and r ae plats, and statements 
2 7 shail —.— — —— to a said pro sites, 

“Tf, upon consi on o report accompanying pa) ry 
of the Treasury shall deem farther investigation necessary, bs may appoint a 
commission of not more than three persons, to be composed of an officer of the 
Treasury De ment and two other persons, which commission s ex- 
amine the said proposed sites, and such others as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may designate, and grant such hearings in relation thereto as they shall deem 
necessary; and said commission shall, within thirty days after such examina- 
tion, make to the Secretary of the Treasury written report of their conelasion 
in the premises, accompanied by all statements, maps, plats, or documents 
taken by or submitted to them, in like manner as hereinbefore provided in re- 
gard to the proceedings of said agent of the Treasury Department; and the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall thereupon finally determine the location of the 
building to be erected. 

The compensation of said commissioners shall be fixed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, but shall not exceed $6 per day and actual traveling expenses: Pro- 
vided, however, That the member of said commission appointed from the Treas- 
ury Department shall be paid only his actual traveling expenses. 

No money shall be used orapplied when appropriates for the purposes men- ` 
tioned until a valid title to the site for sai ilding shall be vested in the 
United States, nor until the State of New York shall have ceded to the United 
States exclusive jurisdiction over the same, during the time the United States 
shall be or remain the owner thereof, for all purposes except the administra- 
tion of the criminal laws of said State and the service of civil process therein. 

“The building herein provided for shall be unexposed to danger from fire by 
an open space of at least 40 feet on each side, including streets and alleys,” 

And the House agree to the same. 


S. L. MILLIKEN, 
THOMAS J. CLUNIE, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
JOHN C. SPOONER, 
S. PASCO, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 

Mr. HOLMAN (before the reading of the report was concluded). 
Mr. Speaker, I presume that what the Clerk is now reading is simply 
the form generally adopted by the two Houses with reference to bills 
of this character. Isuggest that the gentleman from Maine [Mr. MIL- 
LIKEN ] explain whether there is any change or not. 

TheSPEAKER. If there be no objection, the further reading of the 
report will be dispensed with and the Clerk will read the statement of 
the House conferees. The Chair hears no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The effect of this amendment is toreduce the limit of propriation to $75,000, 


strike out the appropriating clause, and make the bill conform to the form 
adopted heretofore by conference committees of the Senate and House, 


Mr. HOLMAN. What was the amount originally named in the bill? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. The House fixed the limit at $75,000, the Senate 
fixed it at $100,000, and this report places it at $75,000, the amount 
originally fixed by the House. 

The report was adopted. 


TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. McKINLEY. I now ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. By virtue of the order heretofore adopted, the 
House now resolves itself into the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9416) known asthe 
tariff bill. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] will take the 
chair. 

The House having resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, 

The CHAIRMAN said: The pending question is on an amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY]. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have a request to make which 
I think is in the interest of the orderly conduct of business and will 
operate to the advantage of members on both sides of the House. It is 
that the Committee of the Whole permit the Committee on Ways and 
Means to perfect this bill by offering and having acted on without amend- 
ment or discussion the few amendments which yet remain, to the end 
that the bill in the shape desired by the Committee on Ways and 
Means may be before the Committee of thé Whole, so that gentlemen 
who may wish to offer substantial amendments (and there are such on 
both sides of the House) may have an opportunity to do so and to dis- 
cuss those amendments. 

There are a number of gentlemen on this side of the House who have 
not spoken upon the bill and also on the other side who have not spoken 
and who desire an opportunity to offer substantial amendments. It 
seems to me, therefore, if the Committee of the Whole will permit me, 
as representing the Committee on Ways and Means, to offer the amend- 
ments which we have agreed upon, and those perfecting the text of 
the bill, and dispose of them promptly, we will get along with greater 
facility in the proceedings and also more conveniently as far as mem- 
bers of the House are concerned who desire to offer amendments at 
various points in the bill. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Let me ask the gentleman first if any amend- 
ment which is still retained by the committee provides for an increase 
of the duties above those now in the bill pending before the committee. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I believe none of them do. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the proposition of the gentleman from Ohio 
will be accepted, for otherwise it is quite apparent that a great many 
amendments that ought to be offered and considered will not have an 
opportunity of being submitted to the committee. But I desire the 
gentleman from Ohio to couple his su; with another one. It is 


x | quite obvious, from the fact that all of the time of yesterday was con- 
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_sumed by the Committee on Waysand Means in offering and consider- 
ing substantial amendments to the bill, that if the same proceeding 
takes place hereafter it will absolutely prevent the recognition of mem- 
bers outside of the committee who desire to offer amendments. I hope 
the gentleman from Ohio therefore will couple with his request a further 
request for unanimous consent that there be a session of the House on 
next Monday evening, commencing at 8 o’clock, for the further con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I will say to the gentleman from Indiana that 
if, when we have reached 5 or 6 o’clock, or whatever hour it may please 
the Honse to sit on next Monday afternoon, it be the desire of the 
House to have an evening session, I shall certainly ask the House for 
unanimous consent to grant it. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. There does not seem to be any objection from 
any member of the Committee on Ways and Means as far as I have heard. 
If there is objection to the request of the chairman of the committee 
I would like to hear it. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I wish to state, Mr. Chairman, here and now, as 
emphatically as I can, that the method of considering this billis neither 
fair to this House nor to the tax-payers of this country. After the bill 
has been considered for three days and 16 pages passed over it is wrested 
from the Committee of the Whole by a special rule made for that pur- 
pose, or is to be on next Wednesday, and turned over to the House. 
A rule has been adopted which prevents deliberate consideration of the 
bill in Committee of the Whole and makes it as utterly impossible to 
have a correct consideration of this bill as it is impossible to walk down 
to the Potomac and turn its tides backward. Hence no concession that 
can be made now, no agreement that can be entered into at this time, 
nothing that we can do now, will make it possible to have a correct 
and proper consideration of a great and important measure of this char- 
acter. The action of a majority of the House has prevented that by 
taking it away from the committee. It never should have been taken 
from the Committee of the Whole. We protested against it then, we 

rotest against it now, and we will be protesting nst it when 
Wednesday comes, for when Wednesday comes the bill will not have 
been half considered. Having said this much I propose to let the 
House take what course it sees fit to take. 

I think it but right and proper to say this much, and I am satisfied 
it will be deemed by everybody to be only a fair and candid statement 
of the condition. I protest that it is most unfair to the House and the 
country for the Committee on Ways and Means to take up the major 
part of the limited time for the consideration of the bill in presenting 
its amendments, in disposing of them when presented, and still ask 
the House to take the remaining 140 pages of the bill and rush it 
through without amendment or opportunity for amendment, and with- 
out debate. This is the most radical tariff measure ever proposed. 
It imposes the highest rates of duty ever proposed, and it is carried 

with such a rush as was never seen here before. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a word in response to 
the gentleman from Tennessee. I am not on the Committee on Ways 
and Means, as the gentlemanis; but I do want to say that it seems to 
me very proper that this committee, as all others, if it has amendments 
to offer which it has considered, should be permitted to offer them and 
dispose of them as promptly as possible. If that is done, it then leaves 
those of us who are laymen and not on the committee an opportunity 
to offer amendments in good faith to the various schedules. 

It rests with the committee to consider this bill in a business way, 
from a business standpoint, on bona fide amendments, and dispose of 
them, as we can do if we wish to. It also rests with the committee 
to fritter away the time and waste it all if they want to, by going over 
the same old ground of discussion time after time. I hope that will 
not be done, because it necessarily prevents the offering and disposing 
of importantamendments; and, without answering the gentleman from 
Tennessee further about the matter, it is only necessary to say that the 
time is limited to next Wednesday, and if it be the will of the commit- 
tee, during the intervening time, these schedules can be considered, 
every one of them, and action taken upon substantial amendments, if 
it is the desire of gentlemen to do so in good faith. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I will only state, in reply to the gentleman from 
Illinois, a matter that must not be lost sight of, that the very last amend- 
ment presented by the gentleman from Ohio last night, and put upon 
this bill, increased the duty on certain worsteds from 145 to 199.25 per 
cent. Now, I do not propose by any action that takes place here to 
acquiesce in any assertion that the time spent in proper resistance to 
such measures as that is time improperly spent; I believe it was right- 
fully spent and properly spent. I do not believe the country’s atten- 
tion can be called too strongly to this excessive increase of duties; and 
I think it is the duty of the members of this committee to take every 
means to bring it to the attention of the country. 

Mr. McKINLEY. The only purpose I had in making the request 
was to accommodate gentlemen on both sides of the House; I made it 
in that spirit and in that spirit I renew it. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Would it not be better, in view of the fact that 


the country and the House demand a proper consideration of the bill, 
to remove the limitation the gentleman has put upon the bill, and let 
it come rightfully before the House under the rules? 


Mr. HOPKINS, I suggest that we proceed to business. 

Mr, McMILLIN, Why not give another week for the consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, if we set out to consider the bill 
by the offering of amendments to parts which are regarded as objection- 
able by members, we could, if we proceeded properly, finish it readily 
in the time fixed, by Wednesday next. And I remember, in a con- 
ference between the members of the Committee on Ways and Means 
(between the majority and the minority members), that there was no 
gentleman representing the other side of the House that did not be- 
lieve the longest period that would be taken up in the consideration of 
the bill in the Committee of the Whole would be six days. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Ah, the gentleman is in error there. The gentle- 
man suggested that there should be six days for general debate and six 
days for debate under the five-minute rnle, being twelve days in all, 
but we declined to agree to such limitation and never intimated that 
it was acceptable tous. It never was, 

Mr. McKINLEY. But is not this true, I will ask the gentleman 
from Tennessee: you gentlemen were insisting upon further general 
debate and wanted twelve days of general debate? Now, I do not 
want to name gentlemen, but I remember when several gentlemen of 
the majority and minority were discussing it no one gentleman be- 
lieved that more than six days would be necessary, and I remember a 
very prominent gentleman of the minority saying in Committee of the 
Whole that it ought not to take to exceed two or three days—I mean 
in Committee of the Whole under the five-minute rule—to consider 
the paragraphs; and there was where we divided. But, Mr. Chairman, 
I do not want to further occupy the time of this committee. I made 
this request, and if no agreement can be made we will have to go on 
without it, 

Mr. OUTHWAITE addressed the Chair. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. What I wanted to say to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. MCKINLEY ]-—-~ F 
Mr. OUTHWAITE. I would like to say a word upon this, and then 

the gentleman from Tennessee can reply, a 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe, on the declaration made the 
chairman of the committee, that it is possible to finish this bill in the 
time limited, even confining our remarks strictly to the amendments 
that we shall propose, that ought to be considered, that are of impor- 
tance to the tax-payers of the country. The best way, sir, to demon- 
strate that thing is to accept the proposition made by the gentleman, 
to let the amendments that he proposes to offer (and he tells us that 
none of them make any increase of the duties) - to let them be accepted; 
then for gentlemen upon this side of the House, as they may obtain 
opportunity, to offer amendments to the schedules, to fully discuss 
those amendments, and let the country see that even gentlemen upon 
the other side do not understand and do not know the amount of in- 
crease of taxation proposed in this bill. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. order. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Certainly. 

Mr. DOCKERY, Does the gentleman entertain for a moment the 
suspicion that any amendments that may be offered by this side of the 
House will be adopted, no matter how meritorious? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I do. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I do not. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I entertain asuspicion; but I have not a strong 
confidence that it will. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOCKERY. It must be a very slight suspicion. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Now, in response to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. MCKINLEY], I will be pardoned for stating that when we were 
conferring, and when it was proposed to limit general debate to six days 
(and it was finally limited to four days), we objected to it and ob- 
jected to limiting the consideration of this bill to less than twelve days. 
We told gentlemen in charge of the bill (the majority) that we believed 
to give twelve days to general debate would accelerate the final de- 
termination of this bill. I believed it then, and believe it now, that 
it would be better to have longer general debate. The gentleman will 
remember that I held out to him then the utter impossibility of con- 
sidering a bill of this magnitude in twelve days and stated to him that 
the way to consider it rapidly was to let general debate be very full, 
and then there would be less desire to debate under the five-minute 
rule. Neither did we ever consent to any limitation of time ſor amend- 


ing. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote upon my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STEWART, of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I feel as deeply as any 
one the necessity fora careful consideration of this bill. Ithink a great 
wrong has been inflicted upon the House under the rule that has been es- 
tablished; but, although we have been wronged, it appears to me thatit 
may conserve a high purpose to accept the proposition the gentleman 
has made, for there are amendments that ought to be offered to takeout 
the inequalities of this bill and the invidious distinctions in it that 
ought to be corrected; and I do hope that we will make an honest effort 
to effect that. None of us can tell how long this law may be in force if 
passed. I rose to ask the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] if 
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he will not permit us to take all day Monday to offer amendments on 
this side of the House in good faith, that we may have an opportu- 
nity to be heard upon this bill and upon the merits of the amendments 
we may see proper to offer to it. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I will say to the gentleman that the whole time 
is open to the Committee of the Whole between now and Wednesday, 
and the sooner the committee amendments are out of the way the 
sooner the bill will be in the hands of the Committee of the Whole. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the pending amendment. 

Mr. BLAND. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that in the Fiftieth Congress we had a bill 
reducing not only the taxes, but reducing the daties on imports. This 
bill decreases the revenue by increasing the duties. In that Congress 
we spent, I think, about three weeks in the general discussion and near 
two months in discussion under the five-minute rule. Our salaries are 

id us by the year. Weare paid $5,000 a year for attending to our 

uties here. There is no necessity whatever for putting a limit upon 
the consideration of this bill, none whatever. We have from now 
until next December to consider the business of this House. Now, 
the gentleman brought in a rule here by which we are limited until 
next Wednesday to consider this bill when a bill similar to it occupied 
nearly three months last Congress, and we are only allowed a few days 
for the consideration of the details of this bill, ramifying as it does the 
whole business interests of the country, involving hundreds of millions 
of dollars. One month in its consideration would be a very limited 
time, and yet we are gagged by the rule that the gentleman has had 
adopted to consider it till Wednesday next, and then to pass it. If 
the gentleman wants to get it through this House in less time than 
under this rule, bring in another rule, adoptit, and pass the bill through 
the House. That is the way to do business. 

Now, let us begin this bill by paragraphs; let us go through with it 
by paragraphs, and when we get through it will be in a shape to pass, 
Had a we continued two weeks longer at the rate of progress we were 
making before you brought in your rule we should have concluded the 
bill. But you are not satisfied with the rule that you have got; you 
want unanimous consent for something else. Itis unfair. You have 
gagged this side of the House; you have gagged yourside of the House, 
Now, go on with your gag law. You can get no unanimous consent so 
far as I am concerned. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ad- 
dress myself to the amendment, I would like the chairman of the 
committee [Mr. MCKINLEY] to state the reason why this amendment 
is offered. I have had some little experience in attempting to make 
proper classifications in a tariff bill, and, as far as I am able to learn 
from the documents that are accessible to me, this is an entirely new 
classification, one not yet known toourlaw. The amendment is to in- 
sert, in paragraph 398, the words Oriental, Berlin, and other similar 
rugs.’’ Now, I am not able to find in the tariff law what Oriental“ 
or Berlin“ rugs are or what is the reason why they should be put in 
this section, changing the principle upon which the act of 1883 and 
your present FS gag law are framed, because the bill proposed by the 
Committee of Ways and Means follows the act of 1883 and, in section 
407, embodies a principle which is very easy of application and is entirely 
just, and unless there is some special reason for e from that 
principle, I think it ought not to be departed from. t section makes 
rugs bear the same rate of duty as is ‘‘ imposed on carpets or carpet- 
ings of like character or description.“ 

Now, I would be glad if the chairman or some member of the com- 
mittee would give us the reason why these particular kinds of rugs are 
to be taken out from the operation of that clause and put into this par- 
ticular clause. If these rugs are of the nature of the carpets which are 
named then it is a wholly unnecessary amendment. If they are not of 
that nature, then it is an unjust amendment, either to the purchasers 
or to the manufacturers. If they are of inferior quality they ought not 
to have the same duty put upon them. If they are superior quality 
then they 5 not to be uced to that rate of duty. So that, so 
far as I am able to see, there is no reason for this amendment. It in- 
troduces a new classification. It may introduce a new class of law- 
suits, These designations or descriptions are unknown to our law. 
They are phrases not found, as far as I can see, in any decisions. I 
have looked into the tariff compilation of 1884 and the statement of 
1889 and I ean find no such description as Oriental or Berlin rugs,” 
and nothing that throws any light upon the other words used here, of 
similar character.“ Therefore, I would be glad if the chairman, for 
the information of the House, would state why this amendment is 
offered. 

Mr. McKINLEY. The amendment proposed by the committee, to 
include in paragraph 398 „Oriental, Berlin, and other similar rugs,” 
has been offered for this reason: These rugs are made of the same ma- 
terial, and are of like character, as the carpets described in paragraph 
398. There has been some difficulty, as I am informed, as to how they 
should be classified; so, to make the matter clear and plain to the eus- 
toms officers,,inasmuch as these rugs are of like character to the car- 
pets described in this paragraph, the committee believed it was better 
to give ee careers of their own in the law rather than to leave 
them to an interpretation as to where they should go. 

It is also proper for me to say to the gentleman from Kentucky that 


the manufacture of these rugs is almost a new industry in the United 
States. He will remember that these are rugs of the higher, better 
class, such as are used by wealthy people. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. In a somewhat hurried search 
made last night I did not find anything, either in the report of the 
committee, in the testimony taken by the committee, or in any docu- 
ment that I could lay my hands on, describing what these rugs are, an 
I could find no decision of the customs branch of the Treasury Depart- 
ment throwing any light upon the subject. I found Turkish“ rugs 
and various other kinds of rugs mentioned, but not these. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Well, these rugs seem to have a distinct com- 
mercial designation, exactly as Turkish rags have. I am sorry that I 
have not here a specimen of this kind of rug, which is made in the city 
of Philadelphia and it is exactly like what is termed an Oriental or 
Berlin rug. As I said a moment ago, this is a new industry here, and 
it needs the protection that we give carpets, being of the same class 
and character. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. If it does not interrupt the 
gentleman, I will say that the explanation so far seems to me to be in- 
sufficient, for this simple reason: If he will turn to section 407 of this 
bill he will see that it leaves the matter in the very best possible posi- 
tion for the manufacturer, if the manufacturer’s statements be correct. 
Under section 407, ‘‘rugs’’ bear the same rates of duty as are im- 
posed on ‘‘carpets or carpeting of like character or description,’’ so that 
if the information of the gentleman be accurate—I do not mean to in- 
timate that he is not stating precisely and frankly the information he 
has received—but I mean, if the information given to him is correct, 
then this amendment is not only unnecessary, but is likely to lead to 
misconstruction and litigation, because it applies not merely to Ori- 
ental’’ and Berlin““ rugs, but also to rugs ‘‘of similar description.“ 
Now, there must be some peculiarity which marks the Oriental rug; 
there must be some other peculiarity which describes the Berlin rug as 
distinguished from the Oriental rug; and then there must be some dif- 
ference between those two and the other rugs of similar character or 
description. It looks to me, therefore, as if this were a new classifica- 
tion under which and by means of which a duty that would not be put 
on and oughtnot to be puton may be puton goods inaccurately described, 
and I believe that section 407 of the bill covers the point set forth in 
the gentleman’s explanation. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I will say to the gentleman that we have no such 
2 as he deseribes. 

r. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; 
I did not intimate that the committee had any such purpose; for I said 
the gentleman was giving us frankly the information he had received, 
But I suppose the gentleman has been long enough on the Ways and 
Means Committee to know that all the information received by that 
committee is not entirely accurate, and that gentlemen who come be- 
fore the committee have frequently a purpose, by loose and inaccurate 
classifications, to obtain benefits which they would not obtain if the 
committee were fully aware of the exact nature of the manufactures 
in question. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. McKINLEY. We have an amendment to offer to paragraph 407 
which the gentleman will discover may alter the position he has taken. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Would it not be best to have 
that amendment read now, so that the Committee of the Whole may 
vote intelligently on this amendment, knowing what is to be proposed 
hereafter? 

Mr. McKINLEY. We propose to move to amend pe h 407 by 
inserting, after the word ‘‘carpeting,’’ in line 22, the pn made 
wholly or in part of wool, and not specially provided for in this act.” 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. The gentleman will bear with 
me a moment. Under this bill, as all of us know who have examined 
it and are familiar with the schedules, an advantage is given to such 
carpet manufacturers as use jute in the manufacture of their carpet. As 
jute is admitted free of duty, those manufacturers have a very decided 
advan under this bill over those who use wool wholly. 

Now, I am not preparer at first blush to say what the effect of the 
gentleman’s second amendmentis; but I do think—and on this point I 
ask the serious attention of the gentleman from Ohio and other mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee—I do think it will be found 
that the two amendments taken her do not remedy any sup- 
posed defect in the bill, but really make the bill more doubtful of con- 
struction, more certain to create litigation, than if we left the bill in 
this respect exactly as it is. My experience on that committee makes 
me suspect will not use any stronger language that the gentleman 
who gave the information to the committee, who exhibited that sam- 
ple, which I have no doubt was a handsome sample, and who made 
his plea in regard to the necessity of protection, was seeking to obtain 
an 3 and unfair ad vantage under the change of law which 
these amendments will make. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
submitted by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY addressed the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky os MONTGOMERY] rise? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY, ‘To speak to the amendment. 
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Mr. McKINLEY. I move to limit debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto to one minute. 
Mr. MONTGOMERY. I have the floor, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I think we shall get along 
more quickly if the gentleman from Ohio does not now press the mo- 
tion to close debate. My colleague [Mr. MONTGOMERY] has not, I 
think, occupied the floor a minute on this bill. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Allright; I withdraw my motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky will proceed. 

Mr. FLOWER (to Mr. MCKINLEY). Make it twenty minutes. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I accept the suggestion of the gentleman on the 
other side and make it twenty minutes, 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Not on the paragraph, but on 
the amendments. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, we are constantly hearing 
appeals from the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means to 
further restrict this debate, as though the present limitations to which 
we have been compelled to submit were not sufficient. We are asked 
to letthese amendments offered by the chairman of the committee pass 
without discussion because they are not important, or, if important, 
we will have an opportunity later to offer amendments striking ont 
these changes. Every member of this House knows that if we do not 
now fully discuss, soas to vote intelligently on these important amend- 
ments tothis schedule, involving large increases of the duties on woolen 
and worsted goods, in addition to the enormous duties already pro- 
vided in this bill as originally reported, we will never have an oppor- 
tunity to do so; that if these increases are now made they can never 
be removed till the people rise up and drive out of this House and the 
other end of the Capitol the men who adjust taxation in the interest of 
capital, and substitute men who will adjust them so as to remove un- 
just and unnecessary burdens from the people, 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think amendments can be offered to this 
bill more important than those now being submitted by the majority 
of the committee. I may be mistaken; but I think I can show, if 
these tables furnished with this bill are correct, the reason for offering 
these amendments. Upon examination of the tables accompanying 
paragraphs 398 and 407 I find that if this amendment be adopted soas 
to transfer the articles covered by the amendment from paragraph 407 
to paragraph 398 there will be an increase of duty from 60 per cent. to 
65 per cent., giving an increase of 17 per cent. over the existing rate. 
Every amendment offered by the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means [Mr. MCKINLEY ] to this schedule of woolen goods has been 
to increase the rates of duties over the bill as first reported, this in- 
crease being the smallest. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I think the most important amendments that 
can be offered to this bill are those now being submitted to the sched- 
ule of woolen goods upon which the question isnow being made before 
the people, whether the Democratic theory of free wool and cheap cloth- 
ing for the people, or the theory of the other side of a few cents more 
to the sheep-raiser on his wool and two prices to all the people for their 
clothes, is the correct adjustment of our tariff system. And I say to 
this side of the House that, while the time for debate is limited and no 
full discussion is allowed, I do not think there is anything more im- 

t to which we can call attention of the House and the people of 
the country than the great increases which are being made in the 
schedule of woolen and worsted goods, not for the benefit of the wool- 
raisers, but for the benefit of the manufacturers of wool. I regret to 
say that so far as I have heard the explanations of the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, he has made no satisfactory explana- 
tion for the large increases proposed by these amendments which are 
brought in here at the eleventh hour, as it seems to me, to consume 
the whole time he has given us for discussion, and which are of such a 
character that I think they ought to have much more discussion than 
they are receiving at the hands of this committee. 

In this schedule in relation to wool and manufactures of wool, as the 
pantenn from Tennessee has well said, after the large increases made 

y the Committee on Ways and M in framing their bill, the amend- 
ments now being offered and sought to be passed by the majority of 
that committee without discussion have the effect of increasing the 
duties, already greatly enhanced by the original bill, 30, 40, and 50 per 
cent. additional. x 

And if this committee used all the time that it has been grudgingly 
allowed by the majority for the discussion of the entire bill in the dis- 
cussion of the wool schedule alone, it would find it not enough to give 
it that careful discussion and consideration that should be given to it 
in the interest of the people, upon whom these enormous duties are to 
fall and who are required to pay these great increases. This committee 
would be justified in taking four or five days or even more upon this 
one single schedule of wool and manufactures of wool, time which could 
be well and profitably spent in explaining the necessity for increasing 
taxation on a people already overburdened by taxes imposed under 
the existing laws. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not consumed the time of the House and have 
no disposition tö do so in political discussion. But I think I havea 
right to demand that the gentlemen who have had this bill under con- 


do so, in order that we may understandingly vote upon the questions 
presented and so that my people may understand, from the discussion 
by the members of the committee who were specially intrusted with 
the duty of reforming the tariff, how they are affected by these various 
provisions and who is to be benefited by the changes which the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means are making, increasing duties on woolen 
goods even beyond those submitted in the original bill. It seems to 
me to be bad enough as it is, and that our time would be well occupied 
if we spent weeks more in the attempt to resist the increases which 
are proposed by these amendments to the original bill. 

While I have not had an opportunity to examine it carefully, while 
I have not had the time nor the facilities which the Committee on Ways 
and Means have to thoroughly investigate and discuss the questions pre- 
sented, yet I believe the purpose of the amendment is to 1 in- 
crease this duty. And I have a right to demand that there be 
sufficient discussion of these questions here to enable every member on 
this floor, even if the people are not permitted to understand the mean- 
ing of these schedules, to understand them and cast his vote intelli- 
gently on the questions involved in them. Instead of that we are in- 
creasing the rate of taxation here with practically no discussion at all. 

Besides that, Mr. Chairman, this schedule involves an issue upon 
which we went before the country in the last campaign and a question 
upon which we shall go before the country again: the question of 
whether the prices of woolen cloths and worsted goods used by the peo- 
ple of this country shall be increased, as the Committee on Ways and 
Means proposes to increase them in this bill, and then add further in- 
creases by these amendments, or whether these prices should be re- 
duced to the people. The Democratic position is that wool ought to 
be freer and less duty imposed on these goods and that the people 
ought to receive them at the lowest prices at which they can be fur- 
nished. Amendments involving these great propositions are brought 
in by the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means this morn- 
ing, who seems to be treating them as immaterial amendments which 
ought to be passed through the House without even an opportunity 
for discussion. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Gentlemen on the other side have not time now to explain these 
changes and have arbitrarily refused this side time to do so, but those 
people who have to foot the bill and pay the enhanced prices will, if Í 
mistake not, demand of some of those who are now so eager and anx- 
ious to vote for this bill explanations where they will have no ‘‘new 
rules” or general parliamentary law to gag the minority and cut 
off debate. 

[Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi, withholds his remarks for revision. 


See Appendix. ] 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Several MEMBERS., Let him have more time. 

Mr. McKINLEY. The committee was limited to twenty minutes’ 
debate, and our friends want to discuss substantial amendments. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Ihave not come to the best part of my 
speech yet, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the pending amendment, 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Paragraph 398, in line 11, after the word “ description,” insert the words “and 
Oriental, lin, and other similar rugs.” 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I desire to offer an amend- 
ment by striking out the words and other similar;’’ so that the amend- 
ment will read, Oriental and Berlin rugs, and leave the other rugs 
in paragraph 407. 

The question was taken on the amendment; and the Chairman an- 
nounced that the ‘‘noes’’ seemed to have it. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 71, noes 101. 

Mr. BLAND. Let us have tellers, 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed Mr. BRECKIN- 
RIDGE, of Kentucky, and Mr. McKINLEY. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 77, noes 
107. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment offered by Mr. MCKINLEY was then agreed to. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I offer the amendment I send to the desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

22 407, line 22, after the word ting,“ insert the follow 3 
Made wholly or in part of wool, and not specially provided for in this act.“ 

Mr. BYNUM was recognized. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
paragraph be read by the Clerk as it will read when amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And mats, rugs, se cove! art and other 
tions of e Sarna ing made wholly og nyo of 8 not — 
provided for in this act, shall be subjected to the rate of duty herein imposed on 
carpets or carpeting of like character or description. 


[Mr. BYNUM withholds his remarks for revision. See Appendix.] 
Ir. DOCKERY withholds his remarks for revision. See Appen- 


eration in committee five months should make some explanation of | dix. ] 
Mr. FLOWER. I move to amend by striking out the last word. 


the increases in this woolen schedule, and that they shall have time to 
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For fear that on this side of the House we may not have an opportu- 
nity to be heard fully on this wool schedule after the amendments of 
the chairman of the committee have been offered, I desire to have read 
now some evidence on the subject which will pass current with gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House. It is a statement made before 
the Committee on Ways and Means by a manufacturer from Ohio. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
VIEWS OF G, A. HAMBERGER, 
J HIO, 
To the Commitlee on Ways and Means: ga O 5 


I came to Lancaster, Ohio, in 1866, pe ne in some new machinery for Olds & 
proprietors of the Lancaster Woolen Mills, which was flourishing and 
doin; us business, running their mill with two sets of hands day and 
nyy remained with them two years after starting the machinery. Butoh, 
what a cloud came over the woolen industry of Ohio when the tariff of 1867 was 
established. I predicted to Olds & Rabbetts that if that tariff would be con- 
tinued it would be the ruin of the woolen industry in this country, but they 
simply laughed. 

The fall of 1868 Mr. 88 seeing the terrible conditions before them, concluded 
to sell out to his partner, Rabbetts, who struggled along forthree years 
thereafter and lost all the money he had made years before. n June 12, 1869, 
there was a company organized at Circleville, Ohio, to enter into the manufact- 
uring of woolen goods. I was employed to put ina lot of new machinery. 
The company was principally men from the East—Albert Day & Co., of Boston, 
Mass. And it was but a short time after getting started in good condition that 
they found it would be impossible to get the kind of wool necessary to manu- 

facture blankets and such domestic goods as were per ly wanted in this 

market, They heard of a large amount of wcol held in Toronto, Canada. I 
was sent there to examine the quality, and found it to be exactly what we 
wanted. But, after ascertaining the price, we found that it would be impossible 
to buy it and pay the high duty on the same and manufacture our goods, so 
as to compete with prices of the manufacturer that had the advantage of the 


same. 

After returning and making my report to the company, the idea of getting for- 

eign wool was ndoned, and we again remodeled some of our machinery for 

purpose of manufacturing fine hosiery yarn in order that we might get wool 
at its first cost. The company established a wool-pullery industry, and I was 
sent to Lancaster to contract with James Anderson & Sons for their sheep pelts 
(who was killing sheep by the thousand) for the purpose of pulling the wool 
ourselves and turning same into hosiery farns. There was no stone left un- 
turned to make the woolen industry a success by this company. They soon had 
their capital piled up in their store-room, being unable to sell their goods and 
get the prices which would justify them to continue the business. 

They abandoned the said industry for all time to come, and the set of machin- 
ery, which cost over $20,000, I purchased on the Mth of April, 1880, for less than 
$1,000, as my contract in my possession shows. I bought the entire plantfor old 
iron, as the building was wanted for other purposes. 

If the high tariff is shown to be a protection to the sheep husbandry of this 
country, why should it bepress that in less than two years after the high tariff 
was the farmers in this section of the country should sell their sheep to 
James Anderson & Son, of Lancaster, for the small sum, on the average, of $1 
per head? And the said Anderson to sell to me the sheep pelt in price from 60 
to 75 cents per pelt in lots of five hundred? According to my memorandum, I 
purchased 9,374 during the fall of 1869 and winter of 1870. 

In the winter of 1870 and 1871 Mr. Gladhill’s Sons & Co., of Mansfield, Ohio, 
started a new mill of the latest improved machinery. Mr.Gladhill had been a 
woolen manufacturer near Mansfield for a number of years, where previous to 
1867 he had been prosperous and made erable money. He wrote me sev- 
eral letters and insisted on me to come and start his mill. I eoneluded to go 
and — 4A Sa his proposition, but told him when I arrived there that it would be 
impossible to make the woolen industry a success under the present tariff sys- 
tem. But as Mr. Gladhill & Sons had, as they thought, $30,000 to $40,009, it 
would be ample means to make it a success. 

In Jess than three years Hier were compelled to close.and their new woolen 
machinery that was once bright with industry was turned out into the junk- 
shop to rust and sold for little or nothing. and the fine brick building, as I 
learned, was purchased by the planing-mill and turned into a wood-shop. It 
would certainly be very gratifying to me if the honorable Senator, JORN SHER- 
MAN, of Mansfield, would explain why Mr. Gladhill & Sons under the low tariff 
became wealthy in manufacturing woolen goods and under the high tariff be- 
came bankrupt in a few years after its passage. 

I could refer you to several similar instances, but will speak of but one in par- 
ticular. Previous to the high tariff there were two mills doing a pi rous 
and did business at Ath Ohio, Hon, CHARLES GrosvENoR’s home. 
Mr. wart, as president of a railroad and with plenty of money, purchased 
the finest machinery that could be had in America. He spent a great deal of 
money to make it a success. In 1874hesent for me and offered to sell the mill 
for two-thirds less than the original cost. And when he found that I did not 
wish to ert A as I was already located with a one-half interest at the Lancaster 
Woolen Mills, he insisted on me renting it at a very low rent, But I refused 
the offer. After awhile both mills were closed. 

Now, if Mr. Grosvenor will explain to me why previous to 1867 the little town 
of Athens was capable of keeping two mills in operation and making money, 
but since the high tariff both have e out of existence, I will certainly fee 
under obligations for the lanation. I bought the half interest in the 
Lancaster Woolen Mills, putting the money I had into the business of run- 
ning the mill by my partner and I overseeing it ourselves, which we considered 
a great advantage over others, we being raised and educated in the business 
from ee up, as I served my bo a ager and learned the trade at the 
Utica Globe Woolen Mills, Utica, N. Y.. one of the finest ere mills in 
—.— country, But still wich all that advantage we were losing money year 

r year. 

Ex there would be a change in the tariff, we continued to struggle 
along for eleven long years, when I gave up all hope in despair, sold out, pa 
every dollar we owed, never to enter the business again until there would be 
chance for one who could take the wool off of a sheep's back and turn it into 
almost any of goods wanted, and whose capital is limited below the mill - 
ions. When I was East three years ago to visit my old home I was surprised to 
see and learn that the high tariff had affected the woolen industry in that part 
of the country as well as here in Ohio. 

hat caused the Utica Steam Woolen Mills to close itsdoors; thetwo or three 
large mills at Little Falls, N. V.; Oriskany Mills, Oneida County, New York; 
the two largo mills at Washingtonville, N. V.; the new Hartford mill, nearly 
all of which is run by the same stream of water; why areall those mills de- 
serted, and the spindles which once were bright are now rusting? Now, I will 
take a glance of nine Ohio counties, including Fairfield. Previous to 1867 there 
were twenty-seven No. Al woolen millsin operation; but we now find that 
the grand woolen 3 which was considered among the best industries 
in the district, is now dead, dead as only 8 kill it. 

I will give you the names of the mills of counties previous to 1867; also 
those that are left. What is the trouble with the Dare Mill, at Zanesville, which 
had prospered for forty vears, and now the machinery in the junk shop? Also 


Kemmerer, one of the finest cassimere mills in Ohio without any ere 
built new in 1870 and 1871, with all improved machinery and a cash capital ot 
850,000? I met Mr. Kemmerer at J. L. Taylor & Sons, wool dealers, Cincinn: 


Ohio, in the winter of 1875 or 1876, and he stated to me that he never thought i 

could be possible for a man to lose the amount of money that he had in the 
woolen industry in such a short time. The last time he had met me he was a 
high-protective man, but was compelled through experience of the last few 
CCC would re the laws 
of 1867, which he had once advocated. But they did not come, and he went out 
ofthe business without a cent, These are failures which can not be contradicted. 

Also the Putnam Mill at the same place. only running four or five months in 
the year. The Newark Mills out of existence. The Somerset Woolen Mills; 
the two at Lexington, twoat Athens, one at Nelsonville, one at Logan, one at 
Millville, one at Lancaster, the latter only running three or four months in the 
year; two at Rock Mill, one at Chillicothe, one at Hamburg, one at Hemlock, 
one at Winchester, one at Columbus, two at Circleville, and a dozen other 
places not running. All these mills were running previous to 1867, Why are 
they idle; why is all the machinery rusting and thrown out into the junk shop? 
Why is there no intermingling of warp and filling and why is there no stream 
of laborers i-suing forth at noonday? It is on account of the abominable high 
tariff placed on the raw material which is not raised in this country. 

The market is controlled by the 838 of a few speculators, which is det- 
rimental to the masses of the people in this whole country. They are now en- 
abled virtually to purchase wool grown in this country at their own price. 
This is the way itis done. They send their agent to the Ohio region to pur- 
chase a certain grade of fine wool raised only here. They give him a limit, but 
instruct him to buy as low as possible below that limit. e comes here with 


a 3 the farmer into the belief that wool is to go to nothing a 
pound. and buys it at a figure way below the limit. 

Now, suppose t all these idle miils Were in operation, as they were before 
the high tariff and as they would be with cheaper foreign wool, they would 


necessarily be compelled to lay in their stock of such fine wool needed in the 
business for certain goods in the spring or early summer, for at that season the 
wool market opens. This mill-owner and that mill-owner would have his eye 
upon the clip of the farmer in his neighborhood. He knows that if the farmer 
sells his wool to the greed x gmp" he will be compelled to purchase his 
wool at the East with in. cost and oe ing charges. So he and the East- 


ern agent en in spirited bidding before e becomes purchaser. The con- 


sequence is when the farmer sells his wool to the Eastern man or to the 
man in his own neighborhood, he receives the top price which either 
can possibly pay. As it is now the poor farmer must sell his wool to pay his 


taxes. There are no competing bids for it, and the Eastern agent for monopoly 
buys at his own price. 

Give the inland manufacturer a little 9 in the way of cheaper 
foreign wool, and thereby enable him to engage in the business as of yore, and 
you will establish a factor in competition that will not only prevent monopoly 
from buying at its own romp eg will also insure to the farmer a full money 
value in recompense for his clip. They are in favor of the high tariff because 
it favors them instead of you. Iam in favor of free wool because it will enable 
me to start my mill and to do a share of the business which they now hold in 
their own hands with a grip of iron. 

The farmer should be vor of free wool because it will result in there be- 
ing more competition for his clip, and the laborer should be in favor of free wool 
because it opens avenues of employment which have hitherto been closed, and 
he will be enabled to clothe his little ones at least in a comfortable condition 
without spending the last cent he so dearly earns, 

I have been corresponding with Mr. W. Brown, of Boston, a wool-dealer. He 
states in his letter to me that the wholesale introduction into this country of 


foreign wools in the form of finished wools displaces American woois which 
Pare oho tals be consumed in American mills, and that this is due to the un- 
just 


As all the American wools are consumed every year and the supply falls far 
short of the quantity needed to farnish clothing for our ple, I fail to see how 
any of itis displaced. The simple truth is that the United States do not, and 
can not, grow wool enough to su ply the wantsof the people. No matter what 
duty is placed upon wool, it will not be grown here. And the sooner Mr, 
Brown, his es, and the people whom they profess to serve realize this 
ſuet the better it will be forall. I believe that lam right when I state that the hard- 
ships and suffering among the woolen manufacturers, depicted by Mr. Brown 
and the like of him, will increase in a greater ratio,and the wool clip of the 
coun diminish in such quantity that nothing can relieve them from partial 

annihilation except untaxed wool. ~ 
My mail has just been handed me, and I discover among it a notice of the Pio- 
neer Woolen Mill, of San Francisco, Cal., as being offered for sale, as the build- 
ing is wanted for other This mill has been known as the leading 
mill for manufacturing b. ets in America. So you can see that it will be but 
a matter of time for themall to close their doors. Below you will find table 
giving the amount of wool shorn in Ohio in 1875, 16,169,266 pounds, which will 
e my statement of above, that while the woolen mills were all running the 
pu received more for his wool than with the inland mills closed up. Above 
I have mentioned twenty-odd woolen mills in nine counties in Ohio, and at a 
distance from Lancaster not to exceed 42 miles, showing the number of pounds 
in each county shorn: Posada 

oun 


132.711 


— eneene 


ickaway County........ 
Hocking County. 
Ross County. 
Licking County.... 
Muskingum Coun 
Athens County . 
Franklin County. sess... 


Total eser er sent e 2. 688, 086 


In the above counties there were twenty-seven woolen mills running during 
the year, which mills consumed 1,620,000 pounds. Take that from the amount 
raised in said counties, of 2,688,086 pounds, would leave a surplus of 1,068,086 
pounds. Average price, 31} cents per nd for 1875in above counties. 

Amount of wool shorn in Ohio in 1886, 22,081,552 pounds, 


` AMOUNT IN EACH COUNTY IN 1886. 
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I will give you a small statement of low tariff during forty years and high 
tariff during twenty-one N From 1828 to and including 1837, ten years, 
average price 29} cents; 1838 to and including 1847, ten years, a 
price 27} cents; from 1848 to and including 1857, ten years, average es 9 
cents; m 1858 to and including 1867, ten years, average price 49.6 cents. 
A price for the forty years, in low tariff, 35 cents; in high tariff, from 1868 
to and including 1877, ten years, average price 41 cents; from 1878 toand includ- 
ing 1887, ten years, average price 95.8 cents; in 1888, average price 22 cents, 
Average price since the high tariff from 1867 for twenty-one years, 33 cents. 

The above is Boston price, while 55 Ohio it was but 25 cents, a difference of 
10 cents in favor of the rn speculator. 

I will again say, give us s chance with the duty off of wool, and you will find 
mill after mill springing up throughout the country and prospering as of years 

ne by. 
op ng you will give this a fair consideration and place it among your col- 
umns for the benefit of those whose industry has been crushed out of existence, 
I remain your obedient servant, 
G. A. HAMBERGER, 
Proprietor Lancaster Knitting Mill. 


Mr. YARDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I suspect the people of the United 
States are quite as anxious for the passage of this bill and the opera- 
tion of a tariff law as they are to listen to and read tariff speeches; and 
sympathy for an indulgent and much afflicted people prompts me to 
content myself with a brief statement of the reasons for my cordial 
and hearty support of this bill. 

This is the most complete, most carefully prepared, and most im- 
paran) tariff legislation ever presented to the country. It does not 

iscriminate in favor of the industriesof one section of our country and 
against those of another section; it does not protect the rice industry 
of the South and deny protection to the wool industry of the West; it 
does not impose a duty on the products of the factory and shop and 
lace milk, eggs, seeds, potatoes, and other vegetables upon the free- 


t. 

It is a revision of the tariff upon the lines of protection to every Amer- 
ican industry, and is just and equitable to all our industrial interests, 
with malice toward none, but encouragement and protection for all. 

In the last national contest the issue was clearly and sharply defined, 
and in November, 1888, the people declared that they had no further 
use for the Democratic party whose revision of the tariff would handicap 
American industries and impoverish American labor. They renewed 
their loyal allegiance to the American system of protection and de- 
manded that the tariff should be revised on the lines of protection to 
American industry and American labor. 

This measure is responsive to the declarations and obligations of the 
Republican party, is in obedience to the demands of the country, and 
in accord with the wishes of the people as clearly and fully expressed 
at the last national election. The inequalities of the tariff laws have 
been corrected and the bill is a straightforward protective measure, 
framed for the interests of the people of the whole United States and 
intended to fairly and justly protect alike the products of the field and 
factory, forge and furnace, mills and manufactories. 

One worthy and characteristic feature of this bill is the thoughtful 
consideration that has been given to the agricultural interests of our 
country. We have heard a great deal during this debate of the de- 

condition of agriculture. I have listened to gentlemen upon the 
other side of the House telling the story of their labors upon the farm, 
and if they have performed one-half of the labor they claim to have 
done it is not surprising that there is an overproduction of agricultural 
products. The farmers of my district are sometimes inclinea to think 
that the agricultural interests would be better cared for if there were 
more farmers and fewer lawyers in Congress. I am not certain that 
they are right in this, but I am quite certain that the interests of the 
farmers and all other people would be advanced if their representa- 
tives would be content with more results and less talk. 

Gentlemen upon the other side ot the House consume a great deal of 
time in proclaiming their undying love for the farm and their deepsolici- 
tude for the welfare of the farmer, and yet they steadily vote to impair 
the home market and unanimously join in denying protection to the 
products of the farm. Mr. Chairman, Iam not a farmer nor the owner 
of a farm, but I have the honor to represent one of the grandest agri- 

-cultural districts in the United States. I have spent my whole life 
among the farmers of this district; they are my people and their inter- 
ests are my interests. The farmers of Bucks and Montgomery Coun- 
ties are an intelligent and thrifty people; they believe in the great 
protective system that builds shops and factories, diversifies employ- 
ment, and furnishes a home market for the surplus products of the 
farm; but they also believe that the same protection should be extended 
to their own homes and protection afforded the products of the farm as 
well as those of the factory and the shop. 

Mr. Chairman, the agricultural interest of the country is depressed, 
but this depression is in no way attributable to the protective tariff. 

The agricultural industry is suffering to-day from foreign competition 
in our home markets. 

During the last ten years importations of farm products have rapidly 
increased and prices have steadily declined until farmers are now suf- 
fering from extremely low priees for agricultural products. 

That the farmers may know just what relief is offered them, I here- 
with submit an extract from the bill showing the proposed rate of duty 
upon the main products of the farm. ; 


SCHEDULE G,—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND PROVISIONS, 


Animals, live: 

Horses and mules, $30 head: Provided, That horses valued at $150 and 
over shall pay a duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem. 
— more than one year old, $10 per head; less than one year old, $2 per 

ea 

Hogs, $1.50 per head. 

Sheep, $1.50 per head. 
ast other live animals, not specially provided for in this act, 20 per cent, ad 

orem. 
Breadstuffs and farinaceous substances: 

Barley, 30 cents per bushel of 48 pounds. 

Barley-malt, 45cents per bushel of 34 pounds, 

Barley, pearled, patent, or hulled, 2 cents pee pound, 

Buck wheat, 15 cents per bushel of 43 poun 

Corn or maize, 15 cents per bushel. 

Corn-meal, 20 cents per bushel of 48 pounds, 

Macaroni, vermicelli, and all similar preparations, 2 cents per pound. 

Oats, 15 cents per bushel. 

Oatmeal, I cent per pound. A 

Rice, cleaned, 2 cents per pound; uncleaned rice and rice flour and meal, 1} 
cents per pound; paddy, three-quarters of I cent per pound; rice, broken, which 
will pass through a sieve, known commercially as No. 12 wire sieve, one-half 
of 1 cent per pound. 

Rye, 10 cents per bushel. 

Rye-flour, one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

Wheat, 25 cents per bushel. 

pe ware 25 per cent. ad valorem, 


ry products: 

Butter, and substitutes therefor, 6 cents per pound. 

Cheese, 6 cents per pound. 

Milk, fresh, 5 cents per gallon. 

Milk, preserved or condensed, including weight of Are 3 cents per 
pound; sugar of milk, 10 cents per pound: Provided, t there shail be al- 
lowed a drawback on the sugar used in the manufacture of condensed milk equal 
to the duty paid on such sugar, less 1 per cent. for expenses; but such draw- 
back shall be paid only to the manufacturer of the condensed milk, subject to 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 

Farm and field products: 


Cab’ 
Cider, 5 cents per galon: 

Eggs, 5 cents per dozen. 

Eggs, yolk of, 25 per cent. ad valorem, 

Hay, $ per ton. 

Honey, 20 cents per gallon. 

Hops, 15 cents per pound. 

Onions, 40 cents per bushel. 

Pease, green or dried, in bulk or in barrels, sacks, or similar packages, 40 cents 
per bushel of 60 pounds; Spit: paene; 50 cents per bushel of 60 pounds; pease 

n cartons, papers, or other packages, 1 cent per pound. 

Plants, trees, shrubs, and vines of all kinds, 5 
stock, not specially provided for in this act, 20 per cent. 

Potatoes, 25 cents per bushel of 60 pounds. 

Seeds: 


known as nursery 
valorem. 


cent. ad valorem. 

Straw, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

Teasels, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

Meat products: e 

Bacon and hams, 5 cents per nd. 

Beef, mutton, and pork, 2 cents per pound. 

Meats of all kinds, prepared or preserved, not specially provided for in this 
a i 2 = . vided for in this 35 nd 

xtract of meat, all not s; y pro for in act, 35 cents per 5 

fuid extract of meat, 15 Sepo und; but the dutiable weight shall 3 
the extract and the tius, jars. es, or other articles containing the same, and 
no separate or additio duty shall be collected on such sd en a 
such they are suitable and apparently designed for use other than 
tation of meat extracts. 

Lard, 2 cents per pound. 

Poultry, live, 3 cents per pound; dressed, 5 cents per pound. 

Tallow, 1 cent per pound, 


Mr. Chairman, in a large majority of the products mentioned the 
duty proposed is higher than under the existing law, and I believe in 
every instance the proposed duty is higher than that fixed by the Mills 
bill of two years ago. This increase of duty is intended to check the 
importation of farm products from Canada and other foreign countries, 
and thus preserve the home market for our own farmers, and I believe 
will materially tend to restore the old-time prosperity of our agricult- 
ural industry. 

This bill abolishes the special taxes heretofore imposed upon pro- 
ducers and dealers in tobacco and enables the farmers who raise to- 
bacco to sell it without any statutory restrictions. 

Another important feature of this bill is the clause that forbids the 
free importation of articles for the use of the United States Govern- 
ment, Hereafter, under this law the United States will not go abroad 
to buy English blankets for American soldiers or foreign materials for. 
Government buildings. 

The 1 central principle of this bill is not to secure cheap foreign 
goods, but to maintain the principle of protection, to check foreign im- 
ports and encourage and protect our own productions, The people of 
the United States are not so much interested in securing cheap goods 


unless as 
the impor- 
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as they are in obtaining employment for the toilers of the country at 
fair wages. The wage-earners of the glass factories, of the knitting 
mills, of the woolen and cotton factories, and of the iron industries of 
my district have sent petition after petition to me, heartily indorsing 
this bill and asking for its early and speedy passage. 

This bill places upon the free-list all articles that can not be success- 
fully produced at home and imposes a duty upon all foreign goods and 
farm products the like of which can be produced by our own people 
in our own country. 

It practically says to the foreign producer, You pay no part of our 
taxes, and if you desire to come into our markets with your foreign 
produce you must pay for that privilege to the United States Govern- 
ment a price equivalent at least to the difference between the cost of 
labor in your country and ours.” 

Mr. Chairman, the foreign manufacturer and the importer are op- 
posed to this bill, the American manufacturer, farmer, and wage-earner 
are in favor of it, Its prompt passage will have a good effect upon the 
general business of the country. It will give new life and vigor to the 
agricultural industry, it will light the fire in the furnace, open mills 
that have been closed, and give employment to the toilers of the United 
States. 

Let us respond to the demands of the people and speedily pass this 
bill, so that the American people may reap the fruits of the victory won 
by them in the great contest of 1883. Y 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, since we have 
reached the woolen schedule the vociferous voluntary votaries at the 
shrine of Ceres on the other side have taken a temporary furlough. 
[Laughter.] To my mind the additional protection which this bill 
affords the farmer is one of the most valuable features, if not the-most 
valuable feature, in it, and I desire to call attention toa few dry matter- 
of-fact figures. In 1870—and I would like to have these figures printed 
in the RECORD Uel with the figures given by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. KERY I- in 1870 the number of sheep in the United 
States was 40,800,000. That number decreased and increased as the 
years went on until in 1883 it had risen to 49,200,000. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. What does the gentleman read from? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. I read from the Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. What page? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. I will tell the gentleman after 
I get through. I want to utilize my five minutes. 

Sir. OUTHWAITE. I want to follow the gentleman. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Atthat time, in 1883, there was 
made by the tariff act of that year, a reduction in the protection af- 
forded to wool, and then the decrease in the number of sheep in the 
United States began and continued until 1889, when the number had 
fallen to 42,600,000. I give the figures in round numbers. In the latter 
part of 1888 an election occurred, and as the fall months went on and 
the winter came it was demonstrated that the party in favor of pro- 
tection to home industries, whether those industries were agricultural 
or manufacturing, would have an ascendency in both branches of the 
National Legislature, and thereupon the number of sheep began to in- 
crease. 

The farmer, instead of sending his lambs to market to be slaughtered 
for food, kept them pyon the farm, and in 1890, the present year, the 
number of sheep had risen to 44,300,000, a clear gain of 1,700,000. The 
farmer did wisely when he trusted Benjamin ison and a Repub- 
lican Con; to look out for his wool interests in the United States. 
[Applause oh the Republican side. ] 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Chairman, afew days since the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. KERR] said: The duty on imports is primarily to raise a 
revenue to pay expenses of Government and secondarily to protect 
American labor.” Now, if the first and greatest object be to collect 
money to pay the necessary expenses of government, why does the tariff 
law refund to certain manufacturers and importers millions of dollars 
every year? During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1859, this Govern- 
ee eee to the class of capitalists I have mentioned the mag- 
nificent sum of $2,906,473.94, and this vast amount does not include 
about $100,600 given as a bonus to the fisheries of New England, in 
the remission of all import duty on salt for the same year. — 

If the first object of the . party is to raise a revenue to 
run the Government, upon what theory does the party divert annu- 
ally $3,000,000 from the legitimate expenses of the Government to the 
pockets of a favorite class of exporters and to the owners of fisheries 
along the New England coast? Ofcourse this amount is annually 
recouped from a people in the mape of higher tariff taxation, and 
in the main from the poorer aH th because they are the most 
numerous and because the articles of their use and consumption are 
those upon which the higher duties arelevied. If the second object 
is to Tapos American labor, by what process of reasoning will the 
Republican party explain to the laboring people of this country that 
a law is enacted in their interest which annually filches from their 
pockets $3,000,000 to be covered into the pockets of the rich in the 
way of drawbacks or rebates, not to speak of the untold millions in- 
directly donated to some parties? 

These laws for which your party is responsible expose you to the 


severest criticism and subject you to the charge of utter insincerity 
in dealing with the great question of tariff taxation. 

In 1 the Government collected in duty on tin $1,660,877.40. 
What was done with this money? Ninety per cent. of it, that is, 
$1,494,790.10, was paid back to the importers, and only 10 per cent., 
that is, $166,087.30, retained by the Government. 

In this magnificent, and I might say manificent, transaction, who 
were the beneficiaries—the poor wage-workers or the wealthy im- 
porters? I have an abiding faith that the intelligence of the labor- 
ing people of this country is sufficient to give a correct answer to 
this question. 8 

The incorporators of the Standard Oil Company are the chief ben- 
eficiartes of this wide-spreading statute because they export their 
coal oil in tin cans incased in wooden boxes, on both of which arti- 
cles they receive 90 per cent. of import duty as a drawback or re- 
bate. This gigantic and merciless combine, after haying driven to 
pankropiey and despair the individualowners ofoil wells in America, 
is enabled by this unrighteous W wrung from the toiling mill- 
ions to seize the markets of the world. 

During three months ending September 30, 1889, the value of min- 
cral oils, refined or manufact , exported from this country was 
$13,894,092. Next, perhaps, in the catalogue of beneficiaries would 
stand Armour & Co., another omnipotent combine, who, by dealin 
in futures in 1881, advanced the price of pickled pork from $12.7. 
to $20 per barrel, and other forms of hog meat accordingly, by which 
they extorted from the laboring people of this country more than a 
million of dollars, For e years this firm and all exporters of 
meats have been allowed to receive salt absolutely free of duty with 
which to cure their exported meats. 

The exportation of hog products, after deducting the fresh pork 
and lard, amounted during the three months ö 30 
1889, to $12,580,510, and during the same year $58,408.23 were paid 
out of the United States Treasury to refund to the exporters of meats 
the amount of duty paid by them that year on imported salt. This 
amount added to $106,965.88 of import duty on salt, given, as before 
stated, as a bonus to the New England fisheries, foots up $165,374.11 
for the year 1889. 

Now, why should these fisheries have free salt when the farmers, 
mechanics, and artisans all over the country must pay a duty on for- 
eign salt or its equivalent in price on domestic salt? 

r. Chairman, the present tariff bill repeals the law of 1883, al- 
lowing free salt to exporters of meats, but preserves intact the stat- 
ute granting free salt to fisheries, which is class legislation of the 
most malignant type. If the Republican y is sincere in profes- 
sions of friendship to the laborers and solicitous for their future wel- 
fare, why does it increase to an exorbitant amount the duties on 
articles in every-day use by the laborers and at the same time in- 
crease to the point of free trade the rebate on articles ny is by 
manufacturers to be manufactured and exported by them 

If this is a fair exhibition of your friendship towards the laborers 
they have good reason to pray to besaved from their friends. I doubt 
not they will appreciate your unselfish devotion to their interests and 
will reward you as you deserve when they next cast their ballots for 
Representatives to Congress, 

You will not be able to disguise the fact that your legislation is 
not to raise a revenue, not to benefit laborers, but to increase thé 
wealth of the mauufacturers. Perhaps it would not be bad nomen- 
clature tostyle this a bill to reimburse the manufacturers for the mill- 
ions they contributed to purchase the Presidency in 1888, and for no 
other purposes. Possibly you may consider it your conscientious duty 
to restore the adipose tissue you fried out of them in that year of 
blessed memory, quickened by the comforting ria oH that you can 
then subject them to a similar process in order to obtain the grease 
wherewith to lubricate the machinery of national politics in 1892. 

Mr. Chairman, let us see what the present bill proposes to do for 
the masses of the people. On woolen and worsted clothes, articles 
of most common and general use, the duty, now 76 per cent., is raised 
to 130 per cent. A pair of jeans pants that would cost $1 without any 
tariff now costs $1.76, and if this bill becomes a law the same pants 
will cost $2.30. The same can be said of ladies’ dresses and of all gar- 
ments made of material manufactured wholly or in part of wool. 

Blankets, wool hats, and flannels, now 69 per cent., are raised to 110 
per cent. omen’s and children’s woolen dress goods, now 85 per 
cent., are raised to 110 per cent. y 

Ready-made clothing and wearing apparel of every description 
composed wholly or in part of wool is advanced from 54 to 84 per 
cent. Itis needless to recount each article upon which the duty 
been increased. The ad valorem tax has heen raised from an aver- 
age of 47 per cent, to not less than 51 per cent., and perhaps to 60 

jer cent. 

: By this bill quite a number of articles have been transferred to 
the free-list; but sugar and molasses are the only articles of any pak 
ticular respectability or importance, as far as the poopie gener: 

are concerned. During the fiscal year 1869 the value of sugar an 
rted was $83,388,286.49„ and the duty on same w 

Now, under the provisions of this bill, the duty 
but we will be taxed to pay a bounty of 2 ce 
the sugar made inthe United States, which wil 


molasses im 
$55,975,984.52, 
taken off of sugar 


per pound on 


amount annually to about $7,200,000, 
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This is a beautifal exemplification of the doctrine of equal rights 
to all and special 8 to none. Could any violation of the 
genius and spirit of our Government be more flagrant or freighted 
with consequences more dangerous? If it is properto pay a bounty 
on sugar, why not also pay a bounty on Lespediza striata, Mellilotus 
alba, teosinte, oranges, bananas, or any other product peculiar to cer- 
tain latitudes? 

Fairness and candor compel me, however, to say I can discover no 
inconsistency in this measure in so far as the Republican party is 
concerned, for the reason that the outrageous, iniquitous, and insuf- 
ferable protective tariff, laid upon the people of this country with 
inereased weight as the years roll by, is but another form of bounty 
to the ee eee and differs from it only in name. Oh! but 
you say, behold our free-list! See the magnificent array of com- 
modities for the every-day use of the people that we vouchsafe to 
them absolutely free of tariff. 

In order that the hardy sons of toil may appreciate the boon so 
graciously granted unto them I will catalogue someof the prominent 
articles on your free-list, and will begin at the top, namely : Acorns, 
raw, dried, or undried, but unground; beeswax, bristles, raw; chic- 
ory root, raw, dried or undried, but unground ; coal tar, crude; dan- 
delion roots, raw, dried or undried, but unground, included with 
acorns, etc.; grease, hair, human, raw, uicleaned, and not drawn; 
red earth, sand, shotgun barrels forged, rough bored; bulbous roots, 
not edible; sulphur, tar, pitch, tobacco stems, turpentine, briarroot, 
ambergris, apatite, arrow-root, raw or unmanufactured; arsenic, ar- 
ticles in crude state used in dyeing; articles the growth, poe and 
manufacture of the United States when returned after haying been 
exported without having been advanced in value or improved in 
condition by any process of manufacture or other means; ashes, wood, 
and lye of, and beet-root ashes; bells broken, birds stuffed, not suit- 
able for millinery or ornaments ; and bird-skins prepared for preser- 
vation, but not further advanced in manufacture; bladders, including 
fish bladders or fish sounds, crude, and all integuments of animals 
not specially provided for in this act; blood, dried; Bologna ray je 
n cat-gut, whip-gut, or worm- gut; charcoal, divi-divi, 
dragon’s blood, eggs of birds, fish, and insects; fans, common palm- 

leaf, unmanufactured ; fashion piene engraved on steel or copper or 
on wood, colored or plain ; feathers and down for beds, fish for bait, 
fossils, glass, broken pieces and old glass, which can not be cut for 
use and fit only to be remanufactured ; guts, salted ;. asses’ skins, raw 
or unmanufactured ; hoops, unmartufactured ; ipecac, java, unmanu- 
factured; leeches, licorice roots, unground; marsh mallows, nux 
vomica, sour orange juice, orange and lemon peel, not candied or 
otherwise prepared; palladium, pulu, sauer-kraut, sausage-skins, 
spunk, tamarinds; teeth, natural or unmanufactured; terra alba, 
turtles, wafers, unmedicated; rags, all not otherwise specially pro- 
vided for in this act. 

I have thus enumerated a large number of what might be called 
the indefinite articles of the free-list, about which we have heard so 
much in general terms during the progress of thisdebate. I wonder 
will the ple ever understand in its height, depth, and breadth 
the solicitude felt for their welfare by the framers and supporters of 
this bill, and appreciate the generosity of this response to their ge 
titions for a lower rate of duty on the articles of prime and indis- 
pensable necessity in their daily lives. I would that every farmer 
and laborer within the borders of this at country could be the 
proprietor of a framed copy of this tariff bill with the free and taxed 
articles placed in apposition, so that when he rises every morning 
from his hard couch, made soft by the toil of the previous day, his 
e might rest on this Magna Charta (7) of the rights of American 

aborers. 

When the farmers demand reduction in tariff taxation you answer 
by increasing the tariff on articles of every-day use and necessity. 
And while doing this you insult their intelligence by a pretended 
compensation in the way of a free-list. It is true that this bill adds 
about sixty articles to the free-list, but they are not articles of com- 
mon necessity and serve only to make the free-list more ridiculous 
and contemptible than it now is. The farmer says: “I want the tax 
reduced on plows.” You reply: We will increase it from 22 to 45 per 
cent.; but we will give you free acorns.” The blacksmith says: I 
want the duty reduced on anvils.” You reply: „We will increase 
it from 33 to 41 per cent., but we will give you free beeswax.” The 
mechanic says: “I want the duty uced on hand-saws.” ‘ You 
reply: “We will keep it 40 per cent., but. we will give free bulbs 
and bulbous roots, not edible,” 

The laborer in the field says: “I want the duty reduced on wool 
hats.” You reply: We will increase the duty from 69 to 110 per 
cent, but we will transfer to the free-list sand.” Farmer, black- 
smith, mechanic, and laborer all say: We want the duty reduced 
on blankets, shoes, and clothing.” You reply: We will increase 
it from 69 to 110, from 25 to 35, and from 54 to 84, but we will trans- 

fer to the free-list red earth, tar, and briar root.” 

This is the style in which the Republicans propose to meet the farm- 
ers in their just demand for tariff reduction and reformation, and 


when we—I say we because I am one of them—ask for bread you 
give us a stone; when we ask for fish you give us a t. In 
order to show what the farmer pays in thewvay of 

goods as he ordinarily uses, I here insert lst, 


on such 


carefully prepared 


by Hon. C. R. Snape tate w Arkansas, taken from the books of 
an Arkansas merchant who sold the goods to a farmer: 


Article. t Cost. | Tarif, 


$4. 00 


; 9 pounds nails at 6 cen 
3 ee 
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Aug. 19 | 35 bagging, 9 cents ene 
1 bundle ties, $1.50; 12 pounds nails, 5 cents, 60 cents. 
Sept. 8 | 14 pounds nails, 5 cents 
1 box A mse J0 poanta 7 a S 
h . und, 8 cents i 
1 bundle 9 3 
10 yards Osnaburgs, 11 cents 
Oct. 24 1 suit jeans clothes......... 
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This is a typical Southern case and omitting two or three articles 
would represent the Northern and Western farmer as well. Could 
any presentation of the tariff question speak to the farmer in louder 
tones or contain an‘ar, ent more potential? 

If this bill should become a law this tax of $33.80 on $101.50 worth 
of merchandise will be considerably increased, The tax on the cas- 
simere suit will be raised from 54 to 84 cent., on the wool hats 
from 69 to 110 per cent., on the brogans from 25 to 35 per cent., and 
on knives and forks and several other articles in this list an increase 
in like ratio may be found. 

You also attempt to deceive the farmers by declaring you have pro- 
tected them from foreign competition by an import duty on horses, 
mules, beef cattle, cows, sheep, hogs, wheat, corn, oats, rye, buck- 
wheat, and potatoes. Now, let us see what this amounts to as far as 
protection to farmers is concerned. To illustrate, I Will borrow 
some statistics from a table compiled by Hon. CHARLES F. O’FEr- 
RALL, of Virginia, whose co eous and unflagging devotion to the 
rights and in ts of his constituents furnishes an example I fain 
would follow. He says: 

Taking the importations of the above-named animals for the year 1889 and our 
statistics of the census of 1880 a$ a basis, the fact is revealed that only 3 horses in 
1,000, 1 steer or milch cow in 1,000, and 2 hogs in 100,000 were impo: into this 
country tn 1889; of wheat 4 bushels in 1,000,000, of corn 1} bushels in 1,000,000, of 
oats 3 bush 100,000, of potatoes 44 bushels in 1,000, of rye two- of a 
mouths maetisated 4 pounds of foreign beson, 3 poomas of Delan beat, BAE, 

on 0! 

— pork, 24 pounds of foreign poultey, and ak American mouths ate 8 foreign 
eggs. Every 5, 000 ate 7 pounds of fi butter. Each American ate 2 ounces of 
foreign cheese, and every 1,250 American mouths were sweetened with 1 gallon 
of foreign honey. 

Was ever humbug more transparent? Can the Republican party 
longer attitudinize as the friend of the farmer or will the farmer 
content with the shadow while the manufacturer enjoys the su 
stance of protection ? 

This character of legislation is in perfect accord with your ante- 
cedents for the last twenty-five years—always against the poor and 
in favor of the rich. 

After the close of the civil war in April, 1865, with a restored 
Union, the people of the North and South addressed themselves to 
the arts of peace. As one of the results of the war, a debt of about 
$3,000,000 was laid upon the country, consisting of interest and 
non-interest bearing obligations. 

About one billion five hundred millions of this amount was in cir- 
culation without embarrassment to the Government or to the great 
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le, and be it remembered that no gold or silver 


prosperity of the 
was in circulation at this period. The interest-bearing notes, va- 
riously estimated from twelve to fifteen hundred millions, with the 
posse, SN and national-bank bills, constituted the currency of the 
nation. In 1866 greenbacks had risen from 46 to 71 per cent., meas- 
ured by gold value, and this appreciation of greenbacks obtained at 
atime when there was more paper money in circulation than at any 
time in the history of the Government, namely, 10 per sapiy 

The increase in the volume of manufacture trade, accelerated 
by the restoration of the Union, receiving large contributions from 
the South, which, up to a short time before thi iod was unsup- 
plied with currency, demanded this amount as a circulating medium. 

At this time came the bankers and capitalists, who engaged ina 
manipulation of the finances of the Government that entailed bank- 
ruptcy and wretchedness upon millions of our people for the still 
1 enrichment and aggrandizement of a few bankers and bond- 

olders. 

What great service had these few men rendered the Government 
that they should be made millionaires by a wicked scheme to con- 
tract the currency and ruin the ay 5 ? During the Government’s 
direst necessities in the war period, did they come forward with their 
silver and gold to purchase United States bonds? No, sirs, they did 
not. Up to the day of General Lee’s surrender not a single dollar in 
gold or silver was subscribed or paid by any banker or capitalist 
either in Europe or America for a bond of the United States 

In 1866 Congress, influenced by the representations of the moneyed 
men of the country and more particularly of Wall street, at one fell 
swoop took out of circulation twelve hundred millions of dollars by 
conversion into 5-20 bonds, pers 6 per cent interest, which were 


soldabroad. The lamented Garfield said, in discussing this question, 
that the le would remember the bankers and capitalists of Wall 
street as the Germans remembered the robbers of the river Rhine 


2 never oame out from their strongholds but to plunder and rob 
em. 

The economic history of this country furnishes no parallel to this 
enormous crime against the industries of a helpless and confidin 

le. Not content with funding this vast sum (twelve hundre: 
millions), Congress in April, 1866, permitted the Secretary of the 
Treasury to still further contract the circulating medium by burning 
$5,000,000 in greenbacks each month. This continued until Febru- 
ary 4, 1868, when the lamentations of the people reached the ears of 
8 and a law was passed forbidding a further reduction 
of the currency by this method. By these schemes of contraction 
the volume of our currency had been reduced from $1,863,409,216 in 
- 1866 to about $794,756,112 in 1868. 

About this time, that is, in 1868, considerable discussion arose in 
the proms of the country as to the currency in which United States 
bonds should be redeemed. Let it not be forgotten that from 1863 
to 1267 the Government issued bonds to the amount of $1,429,392, 400, 
all of which were paid for in greenbacks at par. Calculating the 
difference between mbacks and gold at that time, we find that 
the gold value paid was only $945,251,220, leaving a difference of 
$484,141,180. Now, it is clear that whenever these bonds were de- 
clared rere in coin their value was increased by this amount. 
Such a law was passed March 18, 1869, and $484,141,180 were added 
to the wealth of the bondholders. 

The original contract of the Govérnment contemplated the pay- 
ment of the bonds in lawful money, whether paper or coin. In sup- 
sie of this view of the case I quote from aspeech delivered in the 

nate February 27, 1867, by Johx SHERMAN, who said: 

Equity and justice aro amply satisfied if we redeem these bonds at the end of 
five years in the same kind of money of the same intrinsic value it bore at the 
time they wers issued. Gen en may reason about this matter over and over 
again and they can not come to any other conclusion ; at least that has been my con- 
clusion after the most cal consideration. are in the habit, 


Senators are sometimes 
in order to defeat the argument of an antagonist, of saying this is repudiation. 


way: sir, every citizen Raps United States has conformed his business to the 


tender clause. collected and paid his debts accordingly. 
Again, in 1868, in writing to a friend, he said: 


Iwas 


his promise when he refuses to take the same kind of money he 
for the bonds. I hate 33 anything like it, but we ought not to be 
from doing what is right by fear of undeserved epithets. er the 
law the holders of the five-twenties can only be paid in gold, then we are repudi- 
ators if we 1 tgi to pay otherwise. If the bondholder can legally demand only the 
kind of money he paid then he is a repudiator and extortioner to demand money 
more valuable than he gave. 
On this subject Hon. B. F. Wade, a man distinguished for his 
sterling integrity, said: 
While I scrapulously live uP to all the contracts of the Government and fight 
udiation to the death, I will fight the bondholder as resolutely when he under- 
takes to get more than the pound of flesh. We never agreed st ef the five-twen- 
ties in gold. No man can find it in the bond, and I never consent to have 
one payment for the le. It would sink apt perty and it ought to. The Gov- 
erument received m g but greenbacks for the bonds, dollar for dollar, during 
the entire war, and there was no agreement to pay these bonds in gold. 


Senator O. P. Morton said: 


We should do foul injustice to the Government and to the Ce me mien the United 
States if, after we sold those bonds on an average for not more 60 cents on 


the dollar, now to propose to make a new contract for the benefit of bondholders. 


Thaddeus Stevens, in the House of Representatives in 1868, said: 


If I knew that party in this country would go for ng in coin that which 
is payable in . thus pA eant A it one-half, 174 75 aw there was such 
a — neng and such a determination this day on the part of any party, I would 
vote for the other side, Frank Blair and all. I would vote for no such swindle on 
the tax-payers of this country. I would vote for no such speculation in favor of 
the large bondholders, the millionaires who took advantage of our folly in grant- 
ing them coin payment of interest. 

In 1870 Congress passed a funding bill which authorized the sale 
or exchange at par for other bonds of fifteen hundred millions of inter- 
est-bearing bonds, to run ten, twenty, and thirty years, with inter- 
est and principal payable in coin. : 

Soon after this the closing act in this national tragedy was per- 
formed. February 12, 1873, Congress passed an act dropping the 
standard silver dollar from our coinage, and in 1875 passed an act 
which demonetized silver. This act of course made all debts, pab- 
lic and private, payable in gold, established a new basis of value, and 
largely incre the burdens of the debtor class. 

ow, what the people want is not oy ge tariff taxation, but the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver and reissuance of more money 
by the Government. 

For more than twenty years the bondholders, bankers, and capi- 
talists have sought to contract the circulating medium in order to 
make their money more valuable. In 1866 the circulation per capita 
was $52. Since that time, under the financial policy of our Govern- 
ment, dictated by capitalists and bankers, the 8 tion per capita 
has been ually and continuously, with the exception of threo 
years—1862, 1883, 1884—reduced, until now it is less than $5 per 
capita. With the contraction of the currency, business has been de- 
pressed and fuilures have multiplied. 

In 1867 there were 2,780 failures, with liabilities amounting to 
$96,666,000. In 1889 there were 10,882 failures, with liabilities 
amounting to $148,759,337. We want more money and must have 
it. Ifyou want to help the farmers, and also laborers of every class 
and condition, ave the farmers a circulating medium, based on the 
seven billion dollars’ worth of produce that they raise every year. 
They will then be pros us, and all other classes and conditions 
will feel the impulse of new life and vigor. The farmers of this 
country have organized for self-protection, and have flung their 
banner to the breeze, and with uplifted lance they accept the gage 
of battle, so long and defiantly offered by the incorporators of com- 
bines and trusts, banded 1 to plunder them and devour their 
substance, and never will they lower that banner until the right- 
eous purposes of their organization shall have been accomplished. 

: Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just, 
And he but naked, tho locked up in si 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupt 

I can not conclude my remarks without alluding to a pact made 
a few weeks ago by the gentleman from New Tork [Mr. FARQUHAR], 
in which he denominated the Farmers’ Alliance “a crank organiza- 
tion,” and I desire to placo in antithesis to this spiteful remark of 
the Representative from New York the language of a broad-gauged 

atriot and statesman—I mean Grover Cleveland—who said, touch- 
ing the declaration of principles of the Farmers’ Alliance: 

I see nothing in this declaration that can not be 2 — by any man who 
loves his country, who believes that the object of our Government should be the 
freedom, prosperity, and happiness of all our people, 

I will not repeat the entire article, but ask thatit be incorporated 
in my remarks. ‘ 

These noble utterances proclaim him a friend and sympathizer with 
the toiling millions of this country and bespeak qualities of heart 
and mind that will add new luster to his great name. Such senti- 
ments exalt our estimate of human nature and glow like a bow of 
promise in the heaven of humanity’s hope. 

CLEVELAND'S REPLY TO AN ALLIANCE MAN'S REQUEST FOR AN EXPRESSION OF HIS 


VIRWS, 
STEUBENVILLE, OHIO, May 11. 


A few weeks ago J. A. Hill, corresponding secre’ of Oak Grovo Lodge, No. 
22, Farmers’ Alliance, near this city, wrote to Ex- dent Cleveland, tanne a 
copy of the declaration of purposes of the Alliance and asking for Mr. Cleveland's 


views thereon. 
Mr. Cleveland's reply was: 
k Marcu 24, 1890. 


Dear Sm: Ihave received your letter, acoompanied by a copy of the declara- 
tion of principles of the Fsrmers’ Alliance. 

I see in this declaration that can not be fully indorsed by any man who 
loves his country, who believes that the object of our Government should be the 
freedom, Prosperity, and happiness of all our people, and who believes that jus- 
tice and fairness to all are necessary conditions to its useful administration. 

It has always seemed to me that the farmers of the country were especially in- 
terested in the equitable adjustment of our tariff system. The indifference the 
have shown to that question and the ease with which they have been led away 
from a sober consideration of their needs and their rights as related to this sub- 
ject have excited my surprise. 

as they may, our farmers must continue to be purchasers and con- 
sumers of num enhanced doer bak Herne een, Surely 71 


have the right to say that cost shall creased for the purpose of co 
lecting unni revenue or to undue advantage to domestic mannufact- 
urers, The plea that our infant Industries need the protection which thus im- 
verishes the farmer and consumer is, in view of our natural advantages and tho 
skill and ingenuity of our 1 ow 
sper Heed pi bev our can not escape the conditions which fix the 
price of what they uce and seorng eae rates which prevail in forei, 
markets, ed the compe of coun’ enjoying freer ee of e 
weare. Theplausible of the blessings of a home et should 
deceive our depressed impov agriculturists. Thereis no home mar- 
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ket for them which does not take its instructions from the seaboard, and the sea- 
board transmits the word of the foreign markets. 
Because my conviction that there should be amodification of our tariff laws arose 
principally from an appreciation of the wants of the vast army of consumers, com- 
our farmers, our and our workingmen, and their condi- 
tion has led me to protest against the present im ition, I am especially glad to 
ses these sections of my fellow-countrymen g themselves to the importance 
of tariff reform. 
Yours, very traly, 


J. A. Hina, Corresponding Secretary. 


Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. I have been trying for the last three days 
to get a chance—— 

Mr. DUNNELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a question of order. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. T hope this will not come out of my time. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. DUNNELL. The pending amendment, which has been largely 
lost sight ot, has been debated by ten or fifteen members. We have 
consumed an hour in that debate. One man rises and speaks, and an- 
other man rises and speaks, not for or against this amendment, but on 
general topics. 

Now, I am anxious to know how long this kind of discussion is to 

on. There is no regard paid to the rule of the House under which 

is debate is supposed to be proceeding. I had supposed that-some 
limit was fixed by the rule, but the debate has been going on here in 
the manner I have stated, and it may go on until sundown on this one 
amendment if it continues in the same way. I havesomeamendments 
that I would like to offer to this bill, but Isee no opportunity ahead, and 
I and other members want to know how much more time the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means intend to allow to be taken up in this way 
with their amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Minnesota that the debate has been going on under the five-minute rule 
except when a limit was made on the debate, 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon this 
paragraph be limited to one minute. 

Mr. BLAND. I move to amend by making it ten minutes. 

Mr. DUNNELL. Ido not desire that the time shall be taken from 
the gentleman from Missouri, who has been recognized. He got the 
time properly, and I do not want to be guilty of cheating him out of it. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I hope the gentleman from Missouri will be per- 
mitted to proceed. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is entirely unimportant to the Chair whether 
the formal amendments are made and withdrawn and debate proceeds 
in that way or whether it goes on in the ordinary way. 

Mr. DUNNELL. Butrules have been adopted prescribing a particu- 
lar manner. 

The CHAIRMAN, If the committee desire to limit debate it is in 
their power at any time. 

Mr. DUNNELL. The committee does not seem to desire to limit 


debate. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri has been recog- 


nized. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. Mr. Chairman, there is a great deal in 
what the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. DUNNELL] has said, and I 
would not at this time or at any other time have attempted to occupy 
the attention of this House had it not been for the fact that nearly one- 
half of the time has been taken up on the other side—— 

Mr. DUNNELL. Well, they are entitled to that. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. We ought to have that much, at least. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. Let me conclude, if you please. Nearly 
one-half of the time has been taken up on the other side by my col- 
leagues from the once great Democratic State of Missouri. [Laugh- 
ter.] They have not spoken upon the pending amendment, and I 
have felt in duty bound—it is a matter of conscience with me—to see 
that the Republicans from the State of Missouri should be heard at 
least briefly. 

The once great DemocraticState of Missouri is to-day either the fourth 
or fifth Republican State of this great Union. [Applause on the Re- 
8 side.] It is perhaps not known that the Democratic party 

olds the State government to-day on a minority vote of 6,594 votes. 
[Renewed applause and laughter on the Republican side.] Now, I 
have 3 to my colleagues from Missouri, and I honor them very 
highly for their ability and long service and training in political mat- 
ters, and I am only sorry that my district had no one left to send ex- 
cept a voice from the shop. But perhaps I could be best spared of all. 
[Langhter and applause.] The same argument that has been carried 
on op this floor by my colleagues on the other side has wrought 
wonders in the State of Missouri. It has within the last four years 
changed the Democratic vote from 30,000 or nearly 31,000 majority for 
Cleveland in 1884 to only 2,500 in 1888, a change of nearly 30,000 in 
that State alone. I make mention of this so that my friends on the 
other side who have ambition, as I am told, may heed the signs of the 
times, and as I wish no one harm, I would only ask the opening of the 
doors of the church of the Republican party, which has room for all 
that want to 8 and will help themselves, and appeal to and in- 
vite them to pull for the shore’’ before the general crash comes. 
[Laughter and applause. ] 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
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Mr. OUTHWAITE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. No, sir; I have but a few moments. 

The argument, Mr. Chairman, upon which these gentlemen have 
run their canvass in the State of Missouri was based upon the tariff. 
It has been pictured to the people in the State as a great monster 
goes about devouring, especially farmers. [Laughter and applause. 
Now, this matter has been carried on to such an extent that really the 
poor people were afraid to go out at nights [renewed laughter and 
8 until eventually hunters reported that they had seen him 
in the woods [great laughter], crashing through the woods, ripping and 
tearing through the woods at night—this monster the tariff. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. Already up? [Laughter and applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The géntleman from Ohio moves that all debate 
be limited to one minute. * 

Mr. BLAND. I would like to be heard for five minutes on this. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Let the vote be taken on this amendment first 
and the gentleman can come in under the next, 

Mr. BLAND. Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Ohio. 

The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I now offer the amendment I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pa h 407, line 24, strike out all after the word “ description" down to the 
end of the paragraph. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, my colleague, who has just taken his 
seat [Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS], alludes to Missouri and the tariff in con- 
nection with the State. Ido not know any gentleman on this of the 
House, nor do I know any gentleman on the other side of the House 
from Missouri whose interest is direct, immediate, and unconditional 
in a high protective tariff except my good friend himself who has just 
addressed the committee. I do hot know, indeed, under the rules of 
the House, if they were properly enforced, that he could vote for this 
bill or vote against it on account of his personal interest in the protec- 
tion it carries. 

Bat another objection I have to the attitude of my colle: is this: 
While he is willing to receive for himself the benefits of the robbery 
that this bill will give him, he wants to reduce the tariff on borax, an 
article that he himself consumes, and yet he is not willing that my 
farmer constituent shall have the benefit of any reduction on what he 
iscompelled to buy. [Applause on the Democratic side.] There ought 
to be what might be called a good understanding among gentlemen 
who are making =p these combines, mutuality in robbery and re- 
peal. [Laughter.] 

Now, for this woolen schedule. My people are interested in cheap 
woolen goods. Missouri has about 1,200,000 sheep all told, and we 
have nearly 3,000,000 people in the State. 

We have not got one-third of a sheep apiece. I would like to know 
how the people of that great State, during the frozen snows of Decem- 
ber, might go out and attend their flocks and to their factories with a 
third of a sheep-skin on their backs, one-third of a sheep to each of the 
population. We do not produce the wool that clothes us, or 
any part of it. I have about fifty head ofsheep on the farm on whi 
I live; and, sir, you might take all the wool on the sheep and take the ' 
mutton of my whole flock, and it will not pay the tribute I pay to the 
wool manufacturer under the provisions you put in this bill—nothing 
like it; and yet they talk about the duty on wool for the benefit of the 
farmer. : 

The States of Iowa, Nebraska, and the great Northwestern States are 
similar to Missouri in that respect. They are producing grain, h 
cattle, mules, and horses, and sheep are a mere by-product. You 
never produce sufficient sheep to clothe the people, or near clothe one- 
tenth of them. My friend from Michigan alluded the other day to four 
counties in my district—Laclede, Wright, Osage, and Cole—and on 
them, according to his own showing, there were 7,600 mortgages, or 
nearly 8,000 altogether. Now, the population of those four counties is 
about niet! or 50,000 people. Every mortgage represents the head of 
a family—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. My friend and colleague 

Mr. BLAND. I would like to have three minutes in which to com 
plete my statement. [Cries of Regular order! ’’] f 

Mr. MCKINLEY. I hope the gentleman from Missouri will be heard 
without objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I was going on to say that these nearly . 
eight thousand mortgages represent about eight thousand heads of fam- 
ilies, and taking the average number in a family to be five, that would 
be some forty thousand, so that nearly every man, woman, and child 
in those four counties has a m his head. Now, I do not 
FFC i was claiming his farmers are 
prosperous. ther they are or not it is for him and for his farmers 
to know; but for the farmers in my district, I know them, for I have 
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mingled with them and I am one of them myself. I get complaint 
from them daily, and I know that they are not prosperous, The very 
statistics he has given that nearly every farmer in these counties or at 
least one-half of them have mortgages upon their farms, give conclu- 
sive proof that they are not p us. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what has reduced them to this? This high pro- 
tective-tariff system is one of the main causes for their being reduced 
to this condition, and itis a question of whether the Michigan donkey 
or the Missouri mule or the Kansasgrasshopper can longest endure the 
burden of this infamous system, for that seems to be the contention 
here. We are comparing notes as to who have the most mortgages and 
who are the least prosperous. We find when we can get the statistics 
that all of them are suffering alike. These are the real facts in the 
case, and yet the majority propose nothing for their relief; no report 
is made in their interest, but simply a bil? that increases their burdens, 

Speaking for the farmers whose farmsare mortgaged, I protest against 
it, and I say, when gentlemen undertake to make the farmers of this 
country believe that they are prosperous, they will have upon their 
shoulders a great burden. In the coming canvass you will not beable 
to convince them that they are prosperous, so thatit behooves Congress 
to do something in the interest ofthis country. One way of affording 
them relief is to reduce taxes and to give them more money in circula- 

‘tion. That will be of benefit. 
The pending amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. McKINLEY. [offer the following amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: =- 
“Paragraph 415, at the end of line 23, insert the 9 

“Provided, That allsach manufactures of wool and the hair of the camel, goat, 
or other like animals, ifa component material, shall be classified as manufact- 
ures of wool.” 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Is not there some mistake 
about that paragraph being 415, manufactures of wool? Will the 
Chairman allow the section to be read to which this isan amendment ? 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Paragraph 415. All manufactures of silk or of which silk is the component 
material of chief value, not specially provided for in this act, 50 per cent. ad va- 


lorem. 

Mr. McKINLEY. That is where there is very little silk in the 
article manufactured, If the wool is the component material of chief 
value then this is classified as wool, and not as silk. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. It will have the effect, I think, of very largely 


i manng hog’ rate provided for in this section. The rate for wool is 


in 
mutig er than 50 oe 

Mr. McKINLEY. t I want is that when wool is the compo- 
nent material of chief value then it shall be classified as wool, and not 


as silk. 

Mr. McMILLIN. And what I want tostate is that, inasmuch as the 
woolen manufactures bear a higher rate of duty than silk manufact- 
ures, this would be an increase over that proposed in the bill. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. Now, to follow that same provoked line of 
argument. The House may desire to know whence this large and 
tremendous accession to the Republican ranks in Missouricame. It 
came from the old Democratic Virginia and Kentucky stock. 
The young men have long learned and conceived the idea that we are 
living in a mighty practical age, in an age of personal effort, and they 
ha ve joined their hands forever with the Republican party on the basis 
of this great protective principle of protecting labor. I understand 
that during my absence last week my colleague [Mr. DOCKERY] ex- 
8 to how we ran the canvas, as they call it, in the city of St. 

uis. I suppose he knew how. But, Mr. i „the gentleman 
being from the country he is perhaps not very well posted. I under- 
stand heinsinuated that Democratic votes were bought. Now, Dem- 
ocratie votes do not lie around so promiscuously there. [Laughter. ] 
They need all they have. But were it true, I would not, in the gentle- 
man’s place, base my chances for the gubernatorial chair upon such a 
charge against my own . [Laughter.] In addition to that, the 
gentleman lamented the fact here a few days ago that a great dealof the 
money paid by American manufacturers goes to foreigners or workmen 
of foreignbirth. He is a great economist. I catch his idea. The gen- 
tleman objects to the way they have of coming here. There are more 
ways of coming here than one, but, unfortunately, I had to come here, 
likeagreat many more, in aship. [Laughter.] We will not talk about 
the other way. [Laughter. 

In 1876, Mr. Chairman, the American people for the first time in 
their national life exposed the excellency, the efficiency, the superior- 
y of their industries to the gaze of the world. People came here from 

portions of this great globe, and they stood aghast and wondered; 
but there was only one man, I believe, who got at the secret of our great 
success, and that was nolessa man than the great statesman Bismarck. 
He recognized the fact that at the foundation of this Government the 
Father of his Coun ae Sepa yt that a premium should be offered 
for genius, and in the fullness of time the Republican party stepped 
; heat made this universal by declaring that a premium should be 
for work and labor. There, gentlemen, you have the secret of 

the superiority of American ind es, including farming. [Laugh- 


Germany adopted both our patent law and our idea of ri ag | 
but, unfortunately, they only and in reality protected the Tanded in 


terest. Now, my friend from Missouri knows as well as I do that, con- 
trasting the good old Democratic times” with the present, the farmer 
gets at least twice as much for everything he raises and buys every- 
thing for one-half what he paid in those times and, in my line, for one- 
quarter of what he paid before the war. [Great laughter. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CARUTH was recognized. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I wish the gentleman would let us have a vote 
on this amendment and then take the floor. 

Mr. CARUTH. I want to proceed now. Mr. Chairman, as I listened 
to the speech of the remarkable gentleman from the State of Missouri 
[Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS] I felt that I ought to have risen to a point of 
order. It is stated that upon one occasion in the Texas Legislature & 
man was delivering an obituary address, and in the course of it said 
that the unfortunate deceased left a front room vacant in the house 
of the Widow Brown, on the hill, where the members of this yer Legis- 
latur are boarded at a uniform price of $4.50 per week, washing not 
included.“ [Laughter.] Thereupon another member rose to a 
point of order.“ Whether that was my friend Mr. KILGORE or not 
1 do not know [laughter], but he rose to a point of order“ and the 
speaker said, The gentleman will state his pint.’? Thereupon the 
gentleman said, Are it in order for a man, in a speech onto a dead 
man, to ‘ring in’ a boardin-house kept by his aunt and furnished by 
by hisself? [Great laughter. ] 

Now, the question that ran through my mind during the speech of 
the remarkable member from the city of St. Louis [Mr. NIEDRING- 
HAUS] was whether it was in order for him here, in a speech on the 
tariff, to ‘‘ ring in“ and advertise his own business affairs. [Laughter. ] 
Tam glad to see that the gentleman desires to stand up for American 
labor. He says that we are paying too much for foreign labor. Lagree 
to that statement to the extent of admitting that we are paying $5,000 
a year too much for tbe services of the gentleman, who is, I believe, 
originally from Westphalia, North Germany. [Laughter. 

I had intended to proceed to the consideration of this bill in the order 
of its schedules, and had gone to the Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole to have my name put down among those who were to offer amend- 
ments, but lo and behold there was a multitude before me. I wanted 
to offer an amendment in regard to the tariff upon grave-stones. 
{Laughter.] The rising sun“ of Massachusetts statesmanship [Mr. 
Morse] had previously gone to the Committee on Ways and Means, ane 
upon his statement had gotten that complaisant committee to raise the 
tariff on granite from 20 to 50 per cent.—that is, to raise the tariff on 
grave-stones 150 per cent. 

Mr. Chairman, I thought that the grasp of the tax-gatherer stopped at 
the edge of the grave; that when we passed to another land it was to 
a world ‘‘where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are 
at rest. [Laughter.] But, sir, they pursue a man even beyond the 
tomb. Notwithstanding that they have taxed the shroud in which the 
corpse is clad, notwithstanding they have taxed the coffin in which he 
is placed, they now come along to tax the grave-stone that is erected 
over him. My God! where is it to end? [Laughter.] I trust that 
in the great hereafter, when we stand before the judgment seat of God, 
we shall at least find that “‘ salvation is free.“ [Great laughter. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I propose to embody in my remarks—for I under- 
stand that a man can embody anything he wants to in his remarks 
here [laughter ]—a letter protesting st this increase of duty upon 
granite, and I will insert it at this point. 

The letter is as follows: 

LOVISVILLE, KY., May 12,1890, 


Dear Sin: We understand an effort is being made to advance the duty on 
foreign granite importations which will exclude their use for monumental pur- 
poses, and, in connection with others interested in these products, I beg to enter 
a protest and to ask your earnest ce in keeping the present rate of duty 
on monumental work asit is now provided for, namely, 20 cent, ad valorem. 
The bulk of red frente roduced in this country for cem purposes is quar- 
ried in Maine, It is 8 for building purposes, as the color fades 
and the lettering does not show well, which renders it undesirable for cemetery 

urposes, 

x An advance of duty on monumental work would seriously affect my interests 
and confine my sales to the gray granites exclusively, shutting off sales that 
could be made by the use of imported red granites, 

There would also be a sameness in the appearance of the cemeteries caused 
by the exclusive use of the gray granites, which are only beautified by a variety 
of dolore of which our domestic quarries do not yield the supply. Iam in no 
way partial to 


g foreign granites in preference to the American, but must 
give my customers a varie select from, 


ty to 


You can readily see from the above that my business would be seriously im- 
red if any increase of duty is b ht about. I shall be pleased to give you 
urther information, should you d it, and to hear from you that you will 
present my protest. 
Yours very truly, 


THOMAS JOYCE. 
Hon. ASHER G. CARUTH, 
Washington, D, C, 

But, Mr. 3 let our friends on the other side go on. They 
are committing suicide fast enough. The people of this country pro- 
pose to repudiate them and bury them ont of sight, even if they have 
to erect over their graves a monument taxed 150 per cent. [Laughter.] 


ere ] 
fn Can. Just one minute more, Mr. Chairman. Lonly want 


1890. 


to make the epitaph. [Laughter.] I appeal to my friend from Ohio 
to let me complete the epitaph. 

Mr. SPRINGER. An epitaph is always in order. 

Mr. McKINLEY. H hope, Mr. , the gentleman may be per- 
mitted to conclude his remarks in one minute. 

Mr. CARUTH. When that monument is erected it will mark the 
end of the career of the si Sean party in this House, and upon it 
will be inscribed these words: 

Since we so soon are done for, 
It's a pity we were e'er begun for. 

And below it these lines from Burns: 

Earthed up here are imps of hell 

Planted by Satan’s dive 

Poor silly wretches, they damned themsels 
7 To save the Lord the trouble. 

[Great laughter. ] > 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY]. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 2 

1 make line 14 read as printed in the bill, omitting the super- 
een 8 one” at the beginning or the line. s Jai 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. We do not understand the 
effect of that amendment. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Yesterday there was an inadvertence in offering 
an amendment which was read at the desk, but which was not the 
amendment intended by the committee. We propose now to strike 
out in line 14, paragraph 361, the first two words of one,“ which are 
arepetition. The phrase now reads ‘‘one and one-fourth of one cents 
per pound.’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. McKINLEY. [I offer another amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: : 


Strike out ph 431 and insert the following: 

Bone and horn buttons, 50 per cent. ad valorem ; pearl and shell buttons, 
manufactured or partly manufactured, 4 cents per line button measure of one- 
fortieth of Linch per gross.“ 


Mr. MOORE, of New Hampshire. Mr. Chairman, the movements 
of population have changed the history of nations. From the dawn 
until now the restless and resistless tides of humanity have ebbed 
and flowed, like the sea, always carrying civilization a little further, 
else retarding it or destroying it. 

One can hardly realize that it is only four hundred years since Co- 
lumbus spread his sails and astounded Europe with the discovery of a 
new world. In those four hundred years the population of North and 
South America has risen from an unknown quantity to more than 
120,000,000. 

The movement of population from the Old World tothe New has been 
one of the most remarkable events in the history of the race. In the 
changes wrought and the achievements won by that movement the 
United States forms the central figure. While every other country in 
the three Americas, except Canada, has become a republic, the United 
States has outstripped all other nations in growth in population. 

The movement of population from Europe to America, which has 
continued for four centuries, has proceeded with an ever- inereasin 
volume. Seventy years ago the number of immigrants to the United 
States was 8,000. In 1889 the number had risen to 444,000. 

Thus in seventy years 14,000,000 of European immigrants have found 
a home in the United States. These immigrants comprised three prin- 
cipal classes: First, laborers; second, farmers; third, artisans. Now, 
it was the expectation of Adam Smith and the other philosophers of the 
mercantile school that America should become a great and sole pro- 
ducer of agricultural products. A year ago in London Hon. A. B. 
Thompson, secretary of state of New Hampshire found a letter writ- 
ten by the last royal governor of the colony of New Hampshire, in 
which he informed the home government that there were no manu- 
factures in New Hampshire and he would take good care that none 
were established. ‘That was the key to Great Britain’s attitude to- 
wards America then and since. 

Now, suppose, instead of three principal classes of immigrants arriv- 
ing on these shores, laborers, farmers, and artisans, there had been one 
class, and that class all farmers. Such a condition would have trebled 
the agricultural products of the United States, and wheat as well as 
corn, and barley as well as wheat, burned for fuel in every State in- 
stead of one, would be the story that every speaker on the other side 
of this Chamber would be rolling as a sweet morsel under his tongue. 

Fortunately for these 14,000,000 immigrants they found a different 
situation here from that which Adam Smith and Governor Wentworth 
had marked ont for America. ‘They found here a condition of wonder- 
fully diversified industry. They found that they need not all become 
farmers, but some could be farmers, some planters, some operatives, 
some merchants, some professional men, some mechanics, and some 
“jacks at all trades.” 

These 14,000,000 immigrants discovered something else, also. They 
discovered that the wages paid here were nearly double the wages paid 
in Europe, and that the chances for getting on in the world, of making 
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a comfortable living and being somebody, were 100 percent. better for 
poor men jn the New World than in the Old. If this were not so the 
movement of pees from Europe to America would stop. It will 
not stop; it will continue. In the next one hundred years the pop — 
lation of the United States will rise to 200,000,000, rendering a diver- 
sification of industry in this country a greater necessity than it is even 
to-day. 

So 1 — as half a million of people are added annually to our popula- 
tion so long should the market of the United States be reserved to our- 
selves. Only a small part of these immigrants can become farmers. If 
an undue proportion should year after year become tillers of the soil 
the present adjustment would be broken up, and exceedingly low 
prices, general distress, and universal discontent would follow. To 
maintain this diversification is the problem before this Congress and is 
the object of the McKinley bill. 

DIVERSIFICATION OF INDUSTRY. 

Only a part of this country has a proper diversification of industry. 
That part includes the Eastern and Middle States. Neither the West 
nor the South has what either needs in a proper diversification of in- 
dustry. In those sections, as a consequence of too great industrial uni- 
formity, the prices of farm products are low, though not quite as low 
as in the free-trade periods before the civil war. One would suppose, 
from the incessant dinning of free-trade orators and free-trade news- 
papers as to the low price of wheat in the country this year, that a 
‘lower deep” was never experienced, and the cause is alternately at- 
tributed to the system of protection and the demonetization of silver. 
One has as much to do with the cause as the other, and neither has 
anything. The proof is absolute. In 1858, 1859, and 1860 the price 
of wheat was lower in the open market of Chicago than in the same 
market in 1889 and 1890, In the former years we neither had a pro- 
tective system nor was silver demonetized. g 

Has anybody heard of any general complaint from the Eastern or 
Middle States of the low price of farm products? Has anybody had 
any demand from those States for the free coinage of silver as a neces- 
sary condition of domestic and political salvation? Has anybody heard 
of the Farmers’ Alliance sweeping over the Middle and Eastern States, 
patting the politician to flight as a fire on the plains drives the coyote 

fore it? 


SOUTHERN DENUNCIATION., 


The severest denunciation of this bill has come from the South. It 
has come from that section where there is the least diversification of 
industry and where there is most need of it. It has come from that 
section which in the last ten years has shown the most wonderful prog- 
ress ever made by the South; which has done more to efface the scars 
of war and break down the prejudices of the sections than all other in- 
fluences combined, and which certainly and alone promises to make 
this people everywhere homogeneous and prosperous. 

Every Democratic voice that has been heard from the South in this 
debata his been the voice of the past. It has been the voice of reaction. 
It has been the old South against the new South. It has been the 
South pointing to its scars and covering itself with its ashes. But there 
is another South. There is a new South. There is a South springing 
full armed, the equal and rival of the North and the West in diversifi 
industry, in wealth, in enterprise, in obedience to law, and in full 
recognition of the rights and opportunities of all men, both white and 
black, both foreign-born and native-born. 

When we recall the marvelous progress made at the South in the 
last ten years, it seems incredible that any Southern Representative 
on this floor can misread or ignore it. But not one has stated it. Every 
ba i aguas it. I will state it so that it shall go into the record of 

is debate. 


GROWTH OF THE NEW SOUTH UNDER A PROTECTIVE TARIFF, 


Cotton mills in 1880. 142 


Cotton mills in 1889 346 
Increase, 142 per cent. 

n CONSUME in 1880 . . . ... r esst sonnet essen es eee bales... 180, 000 

Cotton consumed in 1889. do... 497,009 
Increase, 174 per cent, 


Pig-iron produced in 1880.. 0 — 
eon PUR GO De TBO as Aive sn dA ces cot encaesuac puapoesne vaceuevyedtvier AO. 1,306, 000 
nerease, 555 per cent, 
Coal produced in 1880. 
Coal produced in 1889. 
Increase, 503 per cen 


TOTAL VALUE OF PRODUCTS. 
Value of products in 1880. 
Value of products in 1889... 
Increase, 818 per cent, 
Nor is this all, The slumbering resources of the South that await 
the touch of diversified industry are of vast and exhaustless extent, 
Mr. Abram Hewitt, a Democratic manufacturer of New York, of great 
sagacity, made the bold prediction several yearsago that Alabama would 
become a ‘‘region of coke-made iron on a seale grander than has ever 
been witnessed on the habitable globe.“ 
Mr. Edward Atkinson, a New England publicist of wide reputation, 
pesis that the healthy hill country of Northern Georgia, East 
ennessee, and the Carolinas will become the seat of the manufacture 
of coarse cotton fabrics in this country.“ If Georgia, he adds, 
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ı “has twice the advantages over Lancaster that New England now pos- 
sesses, it will be only the fault of thé people of Georgia if they do not 
reap the benefit of it.“ 

West Virginia has a larger coal area than ail Great Britain. So has 
Kentucky. Alabama has only a little less than Great Britain. The 
coal area of Texas is three times the extent of the coal area of Great 
Britain. With that transcendent resource, capable of giving Texas a 
diversified industry that would sustain and give employment to 20,- 
000,000 people, the only suggestion to secure it which occurs to Mr. 
MILs, the distinguished free-trade champion of that State, is to let 
in free the woolens, cottons, and iron goods of Germany.“ 

The timber resources of the South are hardly less striking than her 
mineral resources. The total amount of pine standing in the South- 
ern States is estimated at the enormous amount of 237,051,800, 000 feet. 
This amount is more than double the amount of standing pine in the 
rest of the country. 


MOVEMENT OF CAPITAL, 


No section of the coantry will feel the competition of the South like 
New England. For seventy-five years New England has been steadily 
drained of her population and capital by the movement of both to the 
West. By the last census there were 942,000 natives of New England 

* States residing in other States of the Union. Within twenty years the 

movement of Eastern capital to the West has been prodigious. It has 

because it could command a higher rate of interest abroad than at 

e. It has gone in such sums and at such rates as to arrest atten- 

tion and evoke agitation. The indebtedness of the West to the East is 

an old, nota new condition. It is not a misfortune to either, but a 

mutual advantage. Without Eastern capital the West would have had 

a slow and harsh growth. Without this resource for the employment 

of its surplus capital the East would have become a spendthriſt or a 
miser, 

Congress passed an act recently to ascertain the mortgage indebted- 
ness resting on the farms of the country. When that bill passed this 
House I thought it unnecessary and unwise. Itwas passed in response 
to popular demand, and fortunate we shall be if it does not illustrate 
the mischief of such legislation. 

Does anybody doubt the great indebtedness represented by Western 
farm mortgages held by Eastern capitalists? What will it do to 
express the amount in exact figures? That will not lessen the aggre- 
gate. That will not lower the rate of interest. That will not lighten 
the burden to the farmer. 

Suppose the aggregate mounts among the billions; suppose it reaches 
$3,450,000,000, as General Butler estimates; what is to follow from 
knowing the exact figures? Is it to be a Government loan at 2 per 
cent. or repudiation? A Government loan would be the balloon of in- 
flation, rising majestically for a season, to return suddenly to earth, an 
irremediable collapse. 

To suggest repudiation is to suggest the greatest calamity that could 
befall the business relations of the West and East. Capital and popu- 
lation go where both are safe. They will shun States and sections 
where they are not safe. In 1837 there was too much land-buying at 
the West and a collapse followed. Now there has been too much money- 
borrowing and distress is the result. 

To this, unfortunately, has been added a year of low prices for farm 
products at the West. Less borrowing and better prices for farm prod- 
ucts, as now seems to be the outlook for this year, are the ordinary reme- 
dies for such troubles as now exist in the West. This will reduce the 
demand for capital and lower the rate of interest, which is the greatest 
boon that can come to the debtor class, The rate of interest has fallen 
from 1 to 2 per cent. all over the country in the last tew years. The 
ordinary course of human affairs will bring a surer relief than any ex- 
traordinary and empirical remedy. é 

Not doubting that the West will spurn any suggestion of repudia- 
tion, whatever the census shall disclose, the movement of Eastern capi- 
tal to the West may be expected to continue as heretofore. The volume 

can hardly be as great as formerly, for the West has now a competitor 
that she never before encountered in the money markets of the East. 
The South is already ing extraordinary demands on both the pop- 
ulation and capital of the North. Henceforth New England and the 
East must furnish men and money for— 
ous West 


The spaci 
And all the teeming regions of the South. 


The Northern migration to the South set in ten years ago, and from 
that time to this it has proceeded without cessation. The next census 
will show that West Virginia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, 
and even the Carolinas and Texas have been large beneficiaries by this 
movement. As with population, so with capital. Millions of New 
pies gus eapital have gone into Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, 

even Texas. This movement will continue, and in the closing dec- 
ade of this century on which we are entered it may attain por- 
tions equal to the movement of population and capital to the West. 

There may be those who will fear the double drain to which New 
England and the East will be subjected to meet the demands of both 
the South and the West. The apprebension, I think, is groundless, 
In spite of the large and increasing drain ón her population and capital 


for more than half a century, New England is richer, more populous, 
and more presperous than ever before. The key to her wealth, to her 
prosperity, and to her security lies in her diversified industry, pro- 
moted and sustained by a protective tariff. 

Though New England gives, she thrives. Though she parts with 
her sons and daughters, she still increases in population at every dec- 
ade. Though a Pactolian stream seems to flow South and West, her 
resources of capital are never exhausted. 

Furnishing population and capital for other sections of the country, 
New England has an interest to examine critically any measure that 
is to revise the tariff. She claims no undue advantage. She will yield 
her own interest whenever it can be shown that such yielding will ad- 
vance the general welfare. New England believes that the interest of 
the whole Union is greater than the interest of any part of the Union. 

Before proceeding to any analysis of this bill, the method pursued 
by the Ways and Means Committee two years ago and now ought to 
be contrasted. Two years ago no public hearings were had on the 
schedules. Manufacturers who come from distant States were refused 
a hearing. Among those who came here and asked to be heard was 
Hon. Redfield Proctor, of Vermont, the present Secretary of War, who 
had a printed slip thrust into his face informing him that the Ways 
and Means Committee gave no public hearings. Wrapped in its con- 
ceit and exclusiveness, the committee proceeded with its star-chamber 
revision, and the whole country took alarm and business became seri- 
ously disturbed. 

The methods pursued by the Committee on Ways and Means this 
hac are in gratifying contrast to the methods pursued two years ago. 

obody has been denied a hearing. Days, wecks, and months have 
been given to patient consideration of all interests, and the in 
the schedules are based on the information thus obtained. The results 
of this open, judicial, and statesmanlike method of dealing with the 
revision of the tariff are seen in business undisturbed and a measure de- 
void of any suspicion of favor or unfairness. The testimony taken be- 
fore the committee fills a volume of 1408 pages, which throws a flood of 
light on hundreds of the industrial interests of the country. The tes- 
timony taken before the committee two years ago fills no volumeand is 
as intangible as the committee that insolently slammed the door in the 
face of the visiting manufacturers and producers of the country. 

GENERAL MERITS, 

The general merits of the McKinley bill are readily summarized. 

By this bill the United States can not be a favored competitor against 
its own citizens, but must pay the same duties required of all others. 

It puts an end to the abuse of importing valuables as personal ef- 
ſects, limiting the amount to 8500. 

It requires foreign merchandise imported into the United States to 
be plainly stamped with the name of the country in which such ar- 
ticles are manufactured. 

It raises the drawbacks on American manufactures exported to other 
countries from 90 to 99 per cent., the Government retaining only 1 per 
cent. for handling. 

It goes further in the same direction. It extends the drawback to 
all articles which may be finished here for use in a foreign market. 
Under these provisions, as Mr. MCKINLEY pointedly observes, there 
is no obstacle greater than 1 per cent. to the free-trader going out and 
“ capturing the markets of the world.“ 

The bill takes from the dutiable list and places upon the free-list 
forty-four articles which last year yielded a duty of $60,936,536, 

It takes from the free-list eighteen articles and them upon the 
dutiable list. The duti these articles, if the quantities remain 
the same, will be $2,456,030. 

Net articles placed on the free-list, 26. 

Net reduction in revenue by articles placed on the free-list, $58,480,- 
506. 

The average rate of duty is reduced by this bill from 37 to 27 per 
cent., which is, as Mr. DINGLEY shows, a lower average than the av- 
erage provided by the Mills bill, and lower than all other tariffs, with 
two exceptions. 

NEW ENGLAND AND THE M'KUNLEY BILL—THE COTTON INDUSTRY. 

It has been stated on this floor that this bill denies to New England 
what she asks and gives what she does not want. The reverse of this 
is true. New England’s great manufacturing industry is the cotton in- 
dustry. As this section has been long engaged in this industry, the 
New England mills more than others represent the finer grades in cot- 
ton manufactures. Here the competition is strongest, and it is ren- 
dered so by importations that last year were valued at $27,000,000. 
On the coarser grades of cotton cloth, below 150 threads to the square 
inch, the duty has been slightly decreased. Above this grade the duty 
has been slightly increased. The mills of Lowell, Lawrence, Manches- 
ter, Nashua, Dover, and a score of other places in New England will 
be advantaged by this change. 

THE WOOLEN INDUSTRY. 

This industry,the second in rank among manufactures in New Eng- 
land, has seen more depression in the last dozen years than any other 
industry. The importations have steadily increased until last year the 
aggregate value of woolens and worsteds reached the enormous sum of 
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353,000, 000, and, including wool, $71,000 000. To protect both the 
wool and woolen industry the duty has been advanced from an average 
of 58 to 79 per cent. A speedy revival of this industry, by securing to 
it a larger share of the home market, will be certain to result irom this 
additional protection. 

THE HOSIERY INDUSTRY. 


The hosiery industry, which had to compete last year against German, 
English, and Belgian importations valued at more than $5,000,000, is 
aided by an increase of duty provided in this bill, which will have the 
direct effect of establishing the finer grades of hosiery manufactured in 
this country. In New Hampshire, which is largely engaged in this 
line of manufactures, a fresh impetus will be given to such places as 
Franklin, Meredith, Tilton, Milford, Ashland, and a score of other vil- 
lages. 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY. 
Nothing, perhaps, better shows the beneficial effects of a reasonable 
rotective tariff than its effect on the paper industry, in which New Eng- 
dis very largely interested. The Mills bill proposed a reduction 
all along the line on book as well as on news paper. It was a blow at 
a great New England interest, struck recklessly and spitefully, like 
many other blows in the Mills bill. 

Now, see what has been accomplished under the protection afforded 
to this industry. In 1860, under the low revenue tariff, ¢he price of 
book-paper was from 11 to 13 cents per pound. In 1887, under a pro- 
tective tariff, it had fallen to 64 to 7 cents per pound. In 1860 the 
price of news-paper, under a low revenue tariff, was 8 to 10 cents. The 
price now has fallen to 3, 4, and 5 cents, according to the grade. 

The wood-pulp industry, which is the source of cheap paper in this 
country and which is a recent growth, now represents an annual prod- 
uct valued at $12,500,000, employing $20,000,000 capital. The wood- 
pulp mills are to be found in twenty-eight States, and 80 per cent. of 
the value of the product goes to labor. Last year we imported 270,000 
tons ot wood pulp. What this cost abroad we do not know, for the agent 
of the Norwegian Wood Pulp Company of New York, who appeared be- 
ſore the committee and modestly asked to have the entire duty removed, 
declined to furnish any information as to the cost abruad, the reason 
undoubtedly being that the wages in the mills of Norway and Sweden 
are only 16 to 25 cents a day, against $1.25 to $3 a day in the mills of 
this country. 

CUTLERY AND EDGE TOOLS, 

The manufacture of cutlery and edge tools is another large industry 
in New England. For years it has been ina depressed condition. The 
reason is the low-cost goods with which our market has been flooded 
by German and British importations. German labor is 50 cents a day; 
English labor, $1 a day. The average price in this country is $2 a day. 
The importations in this line last yearaggregated more than $2,000,000, 

MICA. 

This is a product of New Hampshire and of North Carolina. Mica 
has been mined in New Hampshire for ninety years, and until within 
a few years it has been attended with success. Some eight years ago 
it began to be imported from India, duty free. The importations have 
steadily increased, and the mica industry both in New Hampshire and 
North Carolina is paralyzed. The miners in India are paid the enor- 
mous wages of 50 cents, not a day, not a week, but by the month, to 
which is added a piece of cotton cloth to cover their loins. Wages paid 
in North Carolina and New Hampshire average from $1.25 to $2 per 
day. The Representative [Mr. EWART] from North Carolina puts the 
importance of the mica mines of that State next to gold, iron, and coal. 
Some years the product has reached $200,000 in North Carolina, and 
in New Hampshire to $60,000. The importations have reached $100,- 
000, and as a consequence mica-mining has already become nearly a 
lost art™ in the United States. 

The McKinley bill imposes a duty of 35 per cent., and if any is paid 
at all it will be paid by the rich electrical companies that are enjoying 

rotection by patents which give them a monopoly in their own right. 
The mines of New Hampshire have not been worked for a year and a 
half. Under a reasonable duty, as the rate in this bill proposes, there is 
a chance, and only a chance, that mica-mining may be resumed in New 
Hampshire and North Carolina. 
FREE SUGAR. 

The abolition of the duty on sugar will save the people of New Eng- 
land $4,400,000 annually. Divided by States the saving will be as 
follows: 


Maine........ $700, 000 
New Ham 350, 000 
Vermont...... 350, 000 
Rhode Island.. 300, 000 
Massachusetts s. 2,000, 000 
e . ds svvees 700, 000 

4. 400, 000 


FARM PRODUCTS. 


The farm products of New England, which come into direct compe- 
tition with the farm products of Canada particularly, have received ad- 
ditional protection. The advance in barley, of which we imported 11,- 
000,000 bushels last year, is from 10 to 30 cents per bushel. Of cheese, 
we imported last year more than 8,000,000 pounds, and the duty has 


been advanced from 4 to 6 cents per und, On hops, of which we im- 


ported 4,000,000 pounds last year, duty has been advanced from 
8 toldcents. On flaxseed, of which we brought in last year more than 
3,000,000 bushels, the duty has been advanced from 20 to 30 cents per 
bushel. The duty has been advanced on corn, oats, wheat, butter, 
eggs, hay, nursery stock, garden-seeds, vegetables, and farm animals, 


CONCLUSION, 


If the United States is to continue to assimilate half a million immi- 
grants from Europe annually our manufactures must be maintained. 
If the price of farm products is to be remunerative to the farmer the 
ratio of agriculture to manufacture, now as 100 to 25, must be still fur- 
ther reduced. Our necessities require the home market and as much 
of the foreign market as we can obtain. If Europe chooses to with- 
draw 7,000,000 men from productive industry and thus sap her re- 
sources and compel half a million to migrate to this country annually 
she has no right to complain that we claim the privilege to furnish 
these immigrants with food, clothing, and employment. It is all that 
humanity requires that we take the surplus population of Europe. To 
take her surplus manufactures with her surplus population would make 
the United States the dumping-ground of the world. If we are to fur- 
nish steady employment, good wages, and fair prices in the United 
States the home market must be reserved to the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. McAnoo, Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, and Mr. O'NEIL, of 
Massachusetts, addressed the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. As the Chair understands, the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] rose at the time the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. MOORE] was recognized, and the Chair proposes to 
recognize him now if he desires to proceed. 

Mr, BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I give way to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. O’NEIL, of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I want to say in 
reply to the remarks of the gentleman from New Hampshire [ Mr, 
Moore] that I, as a Northern man and a Northern Democrat, protest 
against the passage of this bill. I have no doubt that the Committee 
on Ways and Means in making up the bill intended to prepare a meas- 
ure for the whole country; but it happens unfortunately for the section 
which I represent in part that the committee overlooked New England. 
Every time our interests have been overlooked by this committee; and 
as one man from that section I protest against the action of the com- 
mittee in shntting out all consideration of New England industries. 

The other day my colleague [Mr. ANDREW] presented to this House 
a petition signed by all the large manufacturers in New England, ask- 
ing for free coal and free iron. And when it was found that among 
the names appended to the petition were those of two men who did not 
mean to sign it, a great sigh of relief came up from the other side to 
find that there were two manufacturers in New England who did not 
want free coal and free iron. [Laughter and applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Now, this, of course, is a political bill; and it is evident that the five 
men who framed it looked out for their political friends. But even on 
that ground I protest that they have not looked out for their friends 
in New England. The manufacturers of New England contributed 
their share of the fat in the last national campaign and they are 
entitled to some little consideration. [Langhter.] They have asked 
for free coal; why? Because without it their fires must be banked. 
They have asked for iree iron, because unless they get it their iron 
foundries must be closed. Why, sir, I remember standing on the side- 
walk in Boston during the campaign either of 1876 or 1880—I forget 
which—and watching the Republican torchlight parade; and in that pro- 
cession were six thousand workingmen from the iron mills in my district. 
Where are they now? One of the rolling mills has been closed; another 
employs just men enough to keep the machinery from rusting; the 
third closed down a few months ago and to my knowledge has not 
been opened yet. 

What is to become of us? You tell us that we must go where they 
will be close to the fuel; where they will be close to the coal and the 
iron mines, Is that the way you look out for the laboring people of 
New England? [Applause on the Democratic side.] Is that the in- 
terest you take in their prosperity—tell them that they must emigrate 
from the places where they were born and brought up; that they must 
move from the homes that are dear to them by ties of association and 
kindred and make new homes among new people in new places? [Ap- 
23 on the Democratie side.] Sir, I protest, as a member from New 

ngland, that you are not treating New England right. The men who 
have asked you for free coal and free iron are neither Democrats nor 
free-traders, but they are the manufacturers of this country, and they 
are almost all of them Republicans, and the manufacturers of New Eng- 
land are no exception to the rule; and when they come here as Re- 
publicans, as protectionists, crying out against the abolition and de- 
struction of their industries and ask you tosave them from utter ruin, 
how have you done it? You have looked out for the lime industry in 
one little place in New England—[applause and laughter on the Demo- 
cratic side]—a small industry—notwithstanding the fact that every 
home that is built requires the use of lime, notwithstanding the fact 
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that every man who wants to build his own little humble home, the 
workingman and the laborer, must have lime. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Let me ask the gentleman in whose district 
this lime business is located. 

Mr. O'NEIL, of Massachusetts. I believe a member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. [Laughter and applause on the Demo- 
cratic sidé. 

T say, e the fact that you stand here professing to be 
the only friends of labor, by increasing the cost of lime you have added 
to the cost of the home of every workingman in New England. [Ap- 

lause. 

z Non I say this is not right, it is not good policy, and further than 
that I say to you gentlemen that the men here who represent New 
England should stand by New England as other sections of the country 
stand by their districts, and look out for New England industries and 
New England constituencies before spreading themselves over the rest 
ofthe country. [Prolonged applause on the Democratic side.] 

[Here the hammer fell. } 

Mr. McKINLEY. I ask a vote upon the amendment. 

The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I now offer another amendment, only remarking 
by the way as it goes up that the Mills bill did not put either coal or 
iron ore on the free-list, but left it just where we do. 

Mr, BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. We apologize for not doing 
more, but we did the best we could under the circumstances. [Laugh- 
ter. 

22 McKINLEY. It comes rather too late now to make explana- 
tions of that kind. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. But let me say to the gentleman that we did not 
put 300 per cent, additional duty on lime. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amendment, 
which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out ph 437 and insert: ‘Dolls, doll-heads, toy marbles of what- 
ever . composed, and all other toys not composed of rubber, china, por- 
celain, parian, bisque, earthen or stone ware, and not specially provided for in 
this act, 35 per cent. ad valorem,” 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to trespass on the 
time of the committee further than to make a brief observation in reply 
to the remarks of my colleague from Missouri [Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS]. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARUTH] who has just spoken 
seemed, sir, to complain that my colleague should have occupied the 

ous moments of the committee in advertising his own business, 

and characterized the proceeding as unseemly and ont of place. Why, 
Mr. Chairman, that proceeding should occasion no surprise in the minds 
of any one when it is remembered that my colleague has occupied 
many minutes, in fact all of the time that he has addressed the com- 
mittee during the consideration of this bill, in trying to lower the duty 
on borax, an article used by the institution of which he is a member 
and president. The reduction of the duty on borax as proposed by 
the gentleman would, as I have been advised, add $25,000 annually to 
the profits of the institution with which he is connected. I do not 

from personal knowledge, but from rumor. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. Well, that is poor information. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Now, Mr. Chairman, so far as the gentleman’s re- 
marks relate to my reference a few days since to the purchase of votes, 
I will say that if he is satisfied his view of the question is consistent 
with a proper moral standard for the conduct of political parties then 
I have no complaint to make. If he is content, I am satisfied. His 
hopeful view of Republican growth in Missouri occasions no alarm, as 
I am inclined to think that the gentleman belongs to a school of false 
prophets,” of which we have a record in the earlier times. I am sure 
that the results of future elections in Missouri will write him down a 
false prophet’? and, under the Mosaic law, eligible to be ‘‘stoned to 
death.“ . 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I move to strike ont the last word. 

The gentleman from Missouri who has just taken his seat made some 
remarks yesterday in regard to the large increase in the value of man- 
ufacturing property in the United States and the small comparative 
increase in the value of the farms. That statement, which has been 
circulated for years, is a very unfair statement. It makes an unfair 
representation of the actual condition of things. 

The 3 is a banker, I understand, and he knows very well 
that a large proportion of the wealth of the cities of this country is 

owned by the farmers, that the deposits in a large number of banks of 
the country are made by the farmers, and that when they become 
prosperous farmers they invest theirsurplus in town property and town 
mortgages and in other property such as is held by other citizens ot 
the country. He knows that as soon as this is done it ceases to be 
_ ealled “farm property specially; and yet the gentleman knows 
that, taking the history of the country together, there is no classofour 
population that has prospered in the last thirty or forty years more 
than the farmers themselves. 

The gentleman also alluded to the condition of Iowa especially. 

Some of my colleagues defended the State very successfully yesterday, 
and I madeastatementin reply to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OurH- 


WAITE] that the record of Iowa showed greater prosperity than per- 
haps any other State, and I send to the Clerk’s desk and desire to have 
read a statement by our governor to the Legislature at the last session, 
in February, sping oat there has been gat p ity, if not 
greater properity in that State than in any-o State in the Union. 
The Clerk read as follows: i 
There were in the State on June 29, 1889, 50 savings-banks, with $13,313,059.45 
of deposits and 817, 188.840. 19 of resources. There were at the same time under 
the supervision of the auditor of state 80 other banks, with $7,651,708.40 of 
oars and $13,170,103.14 of resources, making in all 130 ban with $20,- 
707.85 of deposits, and resources amount to 443.83. 
during the biennial period an increase of 13 in 
$3,267,610.90 in the amount of deposits, and of Lan py in resources: and of 
0 


banks was 46 greater than on June 30, 1885, and their deposits amounted 
$9,650,905 more than on that date, an increase of 55 per cent. in the number of 
banks and of over SO per cent. in the amount of deposits. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. That is in four years. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman, it is very gratifying to discover at last one amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman on the other side, chairman of the com- 
mittee, proposing to reduce some of the rates in the schedules of this 
bill. I hape the little plea that I made here the other day in behalf 
ofthe babies, children, and little girls of the country has had something 
to do with softening the hearts of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and that therefore they have brought in the present amendment put- 
ting the duty on dolls and toys and playthings back to the rate in ex- 
isting laws. While addressing myself to that section I want to thank 
the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. MOORE] for coming forward 
at this time and in such a manly way to of the development of 
the resources and the growing wealth of the South. 

He says that those who have spoken in opposition to this bill have 
come from no other section except ours, and that it is the opposition 
of the old South. Ideny that. I say that the Southern manufacturers 
are not demanding protection at the hands of the Government. They 
are not asking largesses of the Government. They are asking no ex- 
elusive privileges for their benefit to the detriment of the masses, and 
they would grow and prosper in spite of any protective tariff. God 
Almighty has so arranged our wealth of min , of mines, and forest, 
and given us such an advantage in climate that we need no protective 
tariff, and we will see the day yet when under a free-trade tariff the 
South will close the furnaces and elose the factories af the Northern 
and Eastern States. But it is especially gratifying to me that the gen- 
tleman speaks of the enormous increase in the wealth and prosperity 
of my section when we remember that for months past the partisan press 
and Republican politicians have from day to day been announcing that 
such astate of chaos and confusion and oppression, political oppression, 
has been reigning in the South that you would have naturally thought 
there can be no prosperity there. 

It comes with good grace and in good time, and I hope, if the hour 
arrives when there shall be a debate in this House on the proposition 
for the strong arm of the Federal Government to be pla over the 
Southern States and over her people, that the gentleman from New 
Hampshire will remember then, in spite of all that may be said to the 
contrary that he has borne witness to our prosperity and to the fact 
that our wealth has increased several hundred per cent, in the last 
year, amounting to millions of dollars, and he should bearin mind that 
no State, that no people, can prosper in business who are held down in 
a condition of political slavery by gets of tyranny and oppression. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will regard the pro forma amendment 
as withdrawn. 

The amendment of Mr. McKINLEY was adopted. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Loffer the following amendment. On page 9, in 
Schedule N, Sundries,” insert as a separate paragraph the following: 
Bristles, 10 cents per pound;’’ and, on page 105, strike out line 21, 
which reads: ‘‘ Bristles, raw.“ 

Mr. MCADOO. Mr. Chairman, I trust that amendment will not be 
adopted. As I understand the amendment it proposes to take bristles 
off the free-list and put it on the dutiable list. 

Mr. STQCKBRIDGE. That is—— 

Mr. McADOO. Do I understand that the committee offered the 
amendment or the gentleman from Maryland ? 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. The committee has offered it. 

Mr. MCADOO. Then I trust that it will not prevail. During the 
last campaign— 

Mr. McKINLEY. I withdraw that amendment for the present and 
offer the following. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out section 24, page 138, and insert the following: 

“Sec. 24. That where imported materials on which duties have been paid are 
used in the manufacture of articles manufactured in the United States, there 
shall be allowed on the exportation ot such articles a drawback equal in amount 
to the duties paid on the mal „ less 1 per cent. of such duties: Provide 
‘That when the articles exported are made in part from domestic materials 
imported materials, or the parts of the articles made from such materials shall 


so appear in thecompleted articles that the quantity or measure thereof may 
beascertained : And provided further, That the drawback on any article allowed 
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under existing law shall be continued at the rate herein provided. That the im- 

material used in the manufacture of articles entitled to drawback of cus- 

duties when exported shall, in all cases where drawback of duties paid on 

such materials is claimed, be identified, the quantity of such materials used and 

the amount of duties paid thereon s be ascertained. The fact of the manu- 

facture of such articles in the United States and their exportation therefrom 

shall be determined, and the drawback given thereon shall be made to the 

manufacturer or exporter, to the sgons of either, or to the person to whom such 

manufacturer, exporter, or agentshall in writing order such drawback paid, un- 
der such regulations asthe Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe,’ = 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Chairman, I wish to submit a few remarks 
upon this proposition of dra wbagks, as provided for in this amendment 
of the Committee on Ways eans. This isone of the peculiar feat- 
ures of the protective system. Thisis used in attempting to force upon 
the country at this time a higher protective tariff or attempting to de- 
termine what particular industries shall be pursued by the people of 
the country, and how much prosperity shall go to certain industries as 
against certain others. Certain industries along the border of the coun- 
try, industries engaged in preparing products for sale in foreign coun- 
tries, are to receive favors from the Government which like industries 
engaged in preparing the very same products for home consumption are 
not to receive. 

The peculiar feature of this section to which we object is a distinct 
bribe in effect offered to one of the industries of this country that has 
hitherto up to this day been earnest in protesting against the proposed 
increase of duty upon one of the principal raw-material articles im- 
ported into this country. It is a distinct bribe held out to the Eastern 
canning industry to vote in favor of the increased taxation upon tinned 
plate. It provides that the tin-plate which is used in the canning in- 
dustry, in the canning of fruits, the canning of fish and other articles 
for export to a foreign country, shall have a remission or rebate of 99 

r cent. of the duty. In other words, it offers that 99 per cent. of the 

uty shall be paid back to these parties, so that they will be able to 
sell their products in the markets of Europe cheaper than they sell 
them to the consumers of America. I have here a card which I re- 
ceived through the post this morning from a firm who seem to be in- 
terested in putting up the duty on tin-plate. I will read it: 

CANNERS DECEIVED—CLAIMS FALSE! 

British tin-plate“ makers and importers are trying to humbug Congress 
through canners and makers of povr tinware. 

Under the McKinley bill, obtaining 99 per cent. rebate of the protective duty, 
canners will only pay the Government about one-fifth of the present charges 
upon tin“ exported. Therefore American canners will get tin“ for export 
Packing cheaper than now, most likely lower than European packers can 

Tinkers opposition is absurd, 

You will find, gentlemen, whether the ‘‘tinkers’ opposition“ to this 
measure is absurd or not before a year passes over your heads. This 
rebate system will put into the coffersof the Standard Oil Company at 
least $2,000,000 in the next year. That isa bribe that is not to be 
sneered at, if the ‘‘tinkers’ opposition“ to this bill is to be sneered 
at. Therefore I say to this committee, consider well before you adopt 
this proposition to change the amount of rebate that will be allowed to 
these parties. The Standard Oil Company, under a rebate of 90 per 
cent, when the duty was only 1 cent per pound, received last year 
from the Treasury of the United States „000. Now, any man can 
make the calculation for himself and see that, with a rebate of 99 per 
cent, and multiplying that by two and one-fifth, there will be about 
$2,000,000 that will be paid back as a rebate to the Standard Oil 
Company. Does any one question the amount? 

Mr. McKINLEY. Isimply want to say that this rebate principle 
has existed in our law since 1779 and in every tariff bill that has ever 
been presented by either side of the House a rebate upon imported ma- 
terials for manufacture and export has always been recognized and en- 
couraged. I want to call the gentleman’s attention also to the fact 
that in the Forty-eighth Congress, which was controlled by his own 
party, when the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means was 
the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morrison], that com- 
mittee, without a dissenting vote, reported a bill recommending a 
drawback, not of 99 per cent.,but of 100 per cent., upon all imported 
materials that entered into manufactures for the export trade. And, 
Mr. Chairman, let me read what was said upon that subject by Mr. 
Hewitt, of New York, a business man and an accomplished statesman. 
Mr. Hewitt said: f 

The general idea is to remove all unnecessary obstacles to the growth of our 
domestic industries and to its competition in the open markets of the world 
with the products of other countries. A tax upon raw materials which enter 
into our exports isa practical bonus to other nations who do not pay such taxes, 
It is undoubtedly a wise policy to give as much employment as possible to our 
own people, and this object is obtained when we prepare the commodities en- 
tirely ready for use, instead of shipping them in a cruder form to be manufact- 
ured elsewhere, No domestic interest will be injured by the return of the duty 


on the materials thus expo but many branches of domestic industry will 
be greatly benefited and enlarged. 


That is the language of Mr. Hewitt, of your own Committee on 
Ways and Means in the Forty-eighth Congress, and if rebates are a 
“bribe,” as the gentleman from Ohio declares, your Democratic com- 
mittee offered the largest bribe that has ever been offered by any Con- 
gress since the foundation of the Government. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] Lask the Clerk to read the report of Mr. Hewitt to 
which I have referred. 
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Report (to accompany bill H. R. 7651). 

The Committee on Ways and Means report bill H. R. 7651, entitled “A bill to 
amend section 3019 of the Revised Statutes, relating to drawback on duties on 
imported material when manufactured and exported,” with a recommendation 
that the same be enacted into law. 

As the law now stands, 90 per cent. of the duty which has been collected on 
foreign 3 used in manufactures and exported in manufactured form is 
refunded to the manufacturer; in the case of sugar, 99 per cent. is so refunded. 

The theory of the law was to retain a sufficient amount of duty to cover the 
cost of keeping accounts, but in practice it has been found that only about one- 
tenth of 1 cent. is necessary for the purpose. 

Inasm as it isdesirable to remove all possible obstacles to the with of 
our export trade, the committee are of opinion, which is concurred in by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, that it is no longer wise to retain any portion of the 
duties which have been collected on materials thus exported. 

The general idea is to remove all unnecessary obstacles to the wth of our 
domesticindustry, and to its competition in the open markets of the world with 
the products of other countries, 

A tax upon the raw materials which enter into our exports is to that extent a 
practical bonus to other nations who do not pay such taxes. 

{tis undoubtedly a wise policy to give as much employmentas possible to our 
own people, and this object is attained when we prepare the commodities en- 
tirely ready for use, instead of shipping them in a cruder form to be manufact- 
ured elsewhere. + 

No domestic interest will be injured by the return of the duty on materials 
thus exported, but many branches of domestic industry will be greatly bene- 
fited and enla 

Your committee therefore recommend the passage of the bill. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, January 9, 1885, 


Sır: I am in receipt of your letter of this date, inclosing a bill introduced by 
vou into the House of Representatives, entitled A bill to amend section 3019 
of the Revised Statutes, relating to drawback of duties on articles exported, 
manufactured in the United States out of foreign materials,” 

Section 8019, Revised Statutes, which relates to drawback on exported arti- 
cles, provides for the retention of 10 per cent. of the duties upon the materials 
entering into the manufacture of the exported article. The object of this billis 
to abolish th all the duties exacted 


e retention of 10 per cent., so as to pay 
upon the materials, 

The bill follows the exact language of section 3019, Revised Statutes, down to 
and including the word “Treasury,” but omits the requirement of the reten- 
tion of 10 per cent. 


I think the language of the bill is well calculated to accomplish the ba in 
view, and it does not occur to me that any other form would improve it in that 


res: . 
Very res ully, 
e HUGH McCULLOCH, Secretary. 

Hon. M. C. GEORGE, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. SWENEY, Mr. WILSON of West Virginia, and Mr. MILLS rose, 

Mr, SWENEY was ized. 

Mr. MILLS. I hope the Chair will recognize some gentleman on this 
side. 

The CHAIRMAN. One moment. The Chair has made seventeen 
recognitions on that side of the House to seven on the Republican side 
[applause on the Republican side], and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
MILLs] ought to keep the count before he asperses the Chairman of 
the committee. . 

Mr. MILLS. Itis unnecessary for the Chairman to make any ex- 
hibition of feeling of this kind. I simply requested that as this was 
a party fight bronght on by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] 
the Chair had better recognize somebody on this side of the House in a 
spirit of fair play. 

The CHAIRMAN. The difficulty about it is that so many gentle- 
men upon the Republican side are clamoring for recognition, and the 
Chair has already given two and a half times as many recognitions to 
the Democratic side as he has given to the otherside. 

Mr. MILLS. That may be true. I am not reflecting upon the Chair 
at all, but I say as this isa party fight it is usual in such cases to 
recognize a gentleman on the other side to reply to what has been said. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will try to do the fair thing. 

Mr. MILLS. But he ought to do it at the right time. 

The CHAIRMAN. And if the gentlemen on that side continually 
use up time in such discussions as have been going on here they ought 
not to complain if. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, your party is responsible for cutting 
down debate on this bill, and it is unnecessary for you to say that we 
on this side of the House are using up the little time that you have al- 
lotted to us. You have got control of all the time, and I think that this 
little limited time that has been allotted to us ought at least to be dealt 
out in a spirit of liberality and fairness; and when a party fight of this 
kind is made, I think it comes with very bad grace from the Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole to reflect upon a gentleman on the floor 
for asking that recognitions shall be fairly dealt out. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the present occupant of the chair ha 
pens to be on the floor, he will enter into a partisan discussion with the 
gentleman from Texas as long as that gentleman desires to stand up 
to the issue; but the Chair can not answer back to that sort of a reflec- 
tion. The gentleman from Iowa will p. 

Mr. SWENEY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
OvTHWAITE] has taken occasion to make a statement that the provis- 
ions of this bill will operate to the advantage of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. Itis without doubt proper that gentlemen on that side of the 
House should take exception, if a thing of that kind is likely to occur, 
because the Democratic party of Ohio are accustomed to take care of 
the interests of the Standard Oil Company there and the Standard Oil 
Company has always been able to take care of its interests in the 
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United States Congress through the operation of the Democratic party 
of the State of Ohio. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Who takes care of the company in the States 
of Pennsylvania and New York? 

Mr. SWENEY. It is the Democratic party in Ohio that has a patent 


upon that ay however. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Chairman, I shall not allow myself to be 
diverted from the issue by the gentleman’s statement that the Demo- 
cratic party in Ohio has taken care of the Standard Oil Company. I 
will simply challenge him to cite any legislation in that State during 
any time the i has been Democratic which was in any wise 
favorable to the Standard Oil Company. 

Mr. SWENEY. They legislated a Democratic Senator into the United 
States Senate. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. OUTHWAITE, I have challenged you to point to legislation, 
and you fail to do so, because you can not doso. I deny the state- 
ment that the Standard Oil Company had anything to do with the elec- 
tion of any Senator from the State of Ohio. 

Mr. GEAR rose. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. You shall not divert me from my proposition. 
I hold in my hand something which I received in this morning’s mail 
from one of the trusts interested in putting up the duty on tin-plate, 
the National Iron Roofing Manufacturers’ Association. This statement 
is signed by the gentlemen who represent that trust. I call things by 
their right names. It is a trust. Upon the second page of this com- 
munication I find this statement: 


There were rebates upon tin-plate under the present tariff law of $1,311,111 last 
ear, The latter includes about $800,000 as a rebate to the Standard Oil 


mpany. 

I take that to be accurate, coming from that side of the question. 

I have said that this provision of the tariff law in connection with 
the p increase of duty on tin would result in a bonus of $2,000,- 
000, by a fair calculation, to the Standard Oil Company. Now, does 
any one of yon on the other side deny that? Gentlemen say that we 
should do this for the encouragementof commerce. Do we not produce 
in this country more oil than we consume; and is it necessary to en- 
courage the exportation of oil that you should give to the great monop- 
oly of that staple in this country a bonus of $2,000,000 a year? Is that 
necessary? Will you justify that? Is it done in the name of labor? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Not at present. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. I only want to understand what you 
mean. Do you mean that this will be more beneficial to the Standard 
Oil Company than it is now to have tin-plate on the free-list ? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Tin-plate is not on the free-list; it now bears 
a duty of 1 cent a pound. . = 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. It might as well be on the free-list, as 
it can not be manufactured here under that duty. Do you mean that 
the duty now proposed will be $2,000,000 better for the Standard Oil 
Company than if the present duty were continued? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I thought I stated myself clearly. Isaid that 
the Standard Oil Company only received $850,000 last year, but if this 
bill goes into effect as now proposed it will have the effect of increasing 
their bonus so that they will receive $2,000,000 annually. Now, justify 
that if you can. You return none of the tax to the people who make or 
use all sorts of tinware, who make or use milk-cans to transport their 
milk to market, who make or use tin roofing and tinspouting. You do 
not return the tariff which is paid upon the tinned plate used to make 
cans in which ah paan and send to market fruits, meats, and fish. 
The consumer of these articles pays this tarifftax in the purchase price of 
the goods and throws the cans away. Why do you legislate in favor 
of the exporters of coal-oil in a way that you do not legislate for these 
people whom I have mentioned? 

Now, the chairman of the committee [Mr. MCKINLEY] has stated 
that it has been customary to give rebates to encourage commerce ever 
since the beginning of the century. Of course; but that was done in 
the days when the American people believed that commerce was a 
blessing; that was in the days when the legislation of the country was 


not intended, as this bill is, to cut off and prevent commerce; that was | spec 


in the days when we sought an export trade and an import trade, 
when we sought to exchange that which we produced for articles 
which we d not produce and which were produced abroad. Bat 
now when we propose to enter upon the plan of preventing imports 
which would be paid to us for exports, which would be paid to us not 
for money, but for the productions of American labor, I think that when 
a plan like this is set afoot it is time to stop and consider the other 
industries in the country that will not receive the benefit of this rebate. 

[Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. ould not the Standard Oil Company receive 
the same advantage from placing tin-plate on the free-list ? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Then everybody would have the same advan- 


Mr. DUNNELL. I desire to ask from the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means a clearly given reason for the increase in this 
rebate. Heretofore there has been a rebate of 90 per cent. This idea 
of a rebate has never been—certainly not in any recent revenue law 


a popular feature. It is now proposed to increase the rebate from 90 
cent. to 99 per cent. Now, there must be a good deal in this, 
must be a reason for this increase, either to reduce the revenue 

and get less money into the Treasury or for some other reason. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would also like to have the chairman of the 
committee to tell us how much money came into the and how 
much went out of it under this drawback clause of 90 per cent. d 
the last fiscal year. Then we may estimate how much will come into 
. goes into effect under the rebate of 99 per 
cen 

The argument of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] ought 
to be answered also by somebody.’ I am unwilling to vote for an in- 
crease in the rebate, if the Standard Oil Company shall receive even 
one-half of the amount which he puts down, and I can see no that 
shall accrue to us from it over against the large loss of revenue. There 
will be a very large reduction in the revenues if we increase the rebate 
from 90 to 99 per cent. I want somebody to answer the question of 
the Standard Oil Company. That corporation, to say nothing of its 
political character, is a corporation of vast, overshadowing, dangerous 
wealth that goes very far towards demoralizing the public conscience. 
These immense corporations should not be encouraged by the passage of 
this tariff bill. . 

I have not talked of the farmers, I have not talked of politics, but I 
want a good reason for the increase of this rebate from 90 to 99 per 
cent., and especially to show where the benefit from it will largely ac- 


crue. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I have taken up but little time in 
the discussion of the tariff, and I am not going to offer anything 
original now, but I clipped the other day an article from a very well 
edited newspaper, the St. Louis Republic, bearing upon this subject ot 
rebates, and I think it of sufficient importance to place it in this de- 
bate. It is as follows: ; 

A REBATE CATECHISM. 


The Republicans of the Ways and Means Committee offer the rebate on raw 
material asa means of encouraging trade.” 

This means of “ fostering ” private enterprise is worth examining. It is very 
simple. The manufacturers’ raw mate! are taxed. If he wi y these 
taxes, make the taxed material into goods, and ship the goods out of the coun- 
try, the Republicans mise to refund the taxes he has paid. This is their re- 
bate, 7 only when tho goods are shipped abroad for the use of foreigners. 

What is there to justify this curious pro ? If the tax is necessary for Gov- 
ernment, how can it be refunded? If it is not for Government, why 
should it be collected? If it encourages and fosters any! in“ the home mar- 
ket,” why refund any portion of it? If it“ encourages“ nothing in the home 
market, why collect any portion of it? If it is an impediment to trade abroad, 
why is it not equally an impediment to trade at home? 

‘Anil aA E A ESE AAAS woods abeaper ten foreigners to refund the tax on 
all goods intended for foreign trade, why should it be retained ori goods sold to 


Americans? 
If keeping it on exported y our taxes, why not 
that foreigners. 


goods forces foreigners to pa 
keep it on exports and rebate it only on goods sold at home, so 


can pay our taxes for us? 
A New England woolen manufacturer buys $100 worth of wool from South 


America and pays $60 tax on it. He makes it into woolens to be sold to South 
Americans, and the $60 is refunded that he may sell to them cheaper and so get 
their trade. But iſ he makes the same $100 worth of wool into goods for Illinois, 
Iowa. and Missouri, the tax is left sticking to the and we must pay it, in 
addition to a “compensating " bonus given him by the protective“ duty on 


wool 

Is this discrimination against the “home market“ Republican logic? Is it 
pap! else than the bold absurdity to which all Republicanism finally re- 

And there I leave the subject. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask a question of the gentleman from Ohio in charge of the bill, as 
to what provision is made in the present bill in regard to petroleum, 
or does the gentleman claim that it will come in under a blanket 
clause like the following of the present tariff bill, which provides: 

And all articles manufactured in whole or in part, not herein enumerated or 
provided for, a duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Ta what page is the gentleman referring ? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I am pte | to page 113 
of the present law. I refer to the blanket clause covering numerous 
articles not specially provided for in the schedules, and I want to ask 
the gentleman if he changes the law in relation to coal-oil in any re- 


t. 
Mr. McKINLEY. The bill before the House does not change the 
existing law upon the coal-oil. 
. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Now, a word in that connec- 


tion. 

I think the chairman of the Committee en Ways and Means can ill 
afford to quote Mr. Hewitt, of New York, in reference to drawbacks, 
He was an advocate of free raw material, and if there was anything con- 
spicuons in his career in Congress it was his ardent advocacy of free 
raw materials for all our industries; and if we had a comprehensive 
policy of free raw materials such as he advocated you could very well 
afford to put in a provision for drawbacks, and there would be but lit- 
tle occasion for its exercise, for almost without exception theonly draw- 
backs of duty are for raw materials which have entered into the manu- 
factured product in this country. The position of Mr. Hewitt then on 
this question is precisely the reverse of the position occupied by the 

i chairman of the Waysand Means Committee. Mr. Hew- 
itt’s position was perfectly logical and consistent, and he maintained it 
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with a degree of power and ability that overthrew all opposition in de- 
bate. His position and reasons at no pointsustain the position or views 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY]. 

Again, sir, as to the party that has dealt partially towards the Stand- 
ard Oil trust. The Mills bill put coal-oilon the free-list, and any gen- 
tleman who will study the American price-lists in Europe and in this 
country and compare them will see that the competition occasioned by 
the large production of the Russian coal-oil fields has made coal-oil a 
great deal cheaper in Europe than here, and it would be much cheaper 
here if the freight were paid and it were placed here on our market 
free of this protective tax. It would materially reduce prices in this 
country. But the presentattitude of the Committee on Ways and 
Means in this connection is not for free coal-oil, as the Mills bill pro- 
yided, but they have provided a daty of 20 per cent. for the benefit of 
the Stan Oil Company, which the American consumer has to pay, 
and our people not only have to pay this trust this extra price, but 
they are to pay an increased tax to atin trust, while the foreigner gets 
his tin practically free and gets the oil in great quantities from our 
trust both free and cheap. 

Mr. HEARD. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. I 
desire to ask the Chair whether there is anything under the new rule 
which has been introduced which prohibits the gentleman from an- 
swering a question put to him by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

ter. 


The CHAIRMAN. Tue Chair will hold that question under advice 
and answer the gentleman on next Thursday. [Laughter. }- 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. i „if no one on the 
other side desires to speak, I want to make some remarks on the posi- 
tion taken by the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 
and by the majority of that committee on the question of drawbacks. 
The Democratic revisers of the tariff have always been in favor of going 
as rapidly as they could towards the goal of free raw materials. It was 
therefore perfectly logical and perfectly in ihe line of the reform at 
which they were aiming, perfectly in the line of the argument by 
which they sustain that reform, that they should be in favor of some 
fair system of drawback; but when gentlemen come here from day to 
day and argue gravely in this House that the tariff is not a tax and 
that it is not paid by the home eonsumer, but is a contribution by the 

to the support of our Government, with what sort of logic 
can they follow such an argument as that with the proposition to take 
the tax which the foreigner has paid and pay itover to the home man- 
ufacturer? 

N Weare going, as I said, in the direction of free raw material. Your 
party and your bill are going as fast as you can in the opposite direc- 
tion. You bringin a bill which increases the tax upon the material 
with which the American laboring man works. Now, sir, you do the 
laboring man more good by taking all possible taxes off the materials 
with which he works and by working with which he makes a living, 
than by taking off a tax here and there from what he consumes. 

Now, sir, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY ] in opening this 
debate the other day quoted from the speech which Mr. Webster made 
in criticising the tariff bill of 1846. It was a defect, as we all admit 
to-day, in the tariff of 1846 that it did not recognize as fully as should 
have been done this 8 of liberating raw material; and censuring 
that feature of the bill of 1846, Mr. Webster made a remark which I 
wonder the gentleman did not see before he ventured to quote from 
Mr. Webster’s speech on that occasion. I will refer to it, Mr. Chair- 
man, because it is as apt a description of the bill now before us as any 
that could be possibly be He used these memorable words, 
which you will see should apply to the bill brought in now by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio: 

On the raw material which is to come here and furnish occupation and em- 
ployment to the manufacturers and artisans of the country you have raised the 
duty. You indulge in the luxury of taxing the poor man and the laborer. That 
is the whole tendency, the whole character, the whole e of your bill. 


One may see everywhere in it the desire to revel in the delight of taking 
away men's employment. You reduce the wages of labor by taxing the raw 


These were the remarks of Mr. Webster in the speech which the 
gentleman from Ohio quoted so approvingly in opening this debate. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will the gentleman on me for a question? I 
would like to know if the gentleman is in favor of putting coal, the 
crudest of all materials, on the free-list. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I am in favor of putting any article 
on the free-list along with a general bill reducing duties. [Applause 
on the Democratic side. 

Mr. DINGLEY. 


Mr. WILSON, of Vi When you come even to my position in 
your bill of reducing all along the line, I will consider that proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Now, will the gentleman give me a specific answer 
to my question, because that will test the matter? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I will put coal or anything else 
on the free-list along with a bill making a compensating reduction of 
taxes upon those who use and produce it. 


the gentleman answer my question specific- 
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Mr. DINGLEY. But did the gentleman report coal on the free-list 
when he made the reductions? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I was not the only framer of the 
bill. [Cries of ‘‘Ah!*? on the Republican side.] I expressly apolo- 
gized for that bill on the floor of this House by saying that it did not - 
fulfill our full duty to the people, but that we had gone as far as we 
could at that time. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Now, will the gentleman inform me—— 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Now, Mr. Chairman, I did not 
bring in any bill increasing duties on lime or anything else in my dis- 
trict. My district produces wool and is a great lumber district. 

[Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I for a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I would like to offer an amendment. 

Mr. McKINLEY. That comes in later. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I offer it as a proviso to this proposi- 
tion, and I send it to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Provided, That coal-oil be, and hereby is, placed on the freo-list, 


[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side]. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that is not in order, and the 
uestion is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 
Gl. MCKINLEY]. 

The question was put; and the Chair announced that the “yeas” 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Did the Chair entertain the motion of the gentle- 
man from Kansas ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not. 

Mr. SPRINGER. We voted believing that we were voting on the 
motion of the gentleman from Kansas. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the Chair will again put the question, 
The question is on te amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY]. 

Mr. McMILLIN. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Did the gentleman from Kansas withdraw his 
amendment ? j 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair ruled the amendment out of order, 
because it is not germane to the paragraph under consideration. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. [I offer an amendment 3 that this re- 
bate shall not be paid upon tin used in the exporting of petroleum or 
coal oil, and I want to submit a remark or two upon that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was put; and the Chairman announced that the noes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Chairman, I submitted an amendment, and 
I supposed that I was entitled to the floor to submit a few remarks in 
support of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair begs the gentleman’s pardon. He 
did not know that the gentleman wanted to address the committee on 
his amendment. 

Mr.OUTHWAITE, Iam not especially desirous of speech-making, 
but I can look back over this general debate, which has now lasted eight 
days, and recall the fact that I have notoccupied more than forty minutes 
of the whole time. This proposition will give some gentlemen upon the 
other side an opportunity to get out of the dilemma that they have been 
placed in by the discovery, which I revealed to them a short time ago, 
that, by voting for the committee’s amendment they were proposing 
to increase the already large income of the Standard Oil Company from 
this source to the amount of over a million and a quarter of dollars, so 
as to make it about $2,000,000. Now, in this connection I wish to 
upon them that they vote for the amendment which I have submi 
I do this becanse of some sympathy that I entertain for members who 
feel constrained to vote for this bill whether or no. Now and then 
there is a little ripple of discontent manifested at some feature of the 
bill, which, after a few words of discussion, immediately subsides, - 
This iniquity in this provision of the bill to which I have called your 
attention is not the only one. 

In my first remarks with regard to this provision I stated that it was 
a bribe to the canning interests. I should have said a bribe to the 
canning interests along the coast, the canning interests of Maryland, 
of New Jersey, and of Eastern Pennsylvania. The canning interests 
along the coast are to be benefited in this way so as to induce their 
Representatives to vote for an increase of the duty upon tin, while every 
man who uses tin west of the Alleghanies will be compelled to pay an 
increased price by this bill for two or five or ten years, or until the 
time arrives, whenever if may be, when our American tin industry will 
be enabled, as gentlemen claim, to produce the supply of tin required 
for the people of this country. Now, if the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means will accept my amendment I think it will 
relieve members on his side of the House from considerable of a 


opubtican side. Your anxiety about that is 
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Mr. OUTHWAITE. It is remarkable, and it is brought about per- 
haps to some extent by a little incident that occurred upon the floor of 
this House the other day. I wish, however, at this ane read from 
the great Republican paper of this city a paragraph describing an in- 
terview with General James Hall, of Maine, the well known Repub- 
lican. This paper says—— 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. What paper is that from? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The Post, of this city. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Do you call that a Republican paper? 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Beriah Wilkins's Republican“ paper. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. This is an interview in that paper with Gen- 
eral Hall, one of the brightest Republicans in the State of Maine, a 
man of affairs, a man who goes out to Ohio and other Western States 
to help to enable the Republicans to carry those States on the protec- 
tionist idea, and General Hall in this interview says that he is not in 
favor of protection for the benefit of the money-bags. Now, it is that 
kind of protection that is provided for in this provision to which I 
have called attention, protection for the ‘‘money-bags’’ of the great 
Standard Oil Company, and, as I said before, if the chairman of the 
committee will accept my amendment, it will relieve gentlemen on his 
side of the House from a source of considerable anxiety. Does the chair- 
man accept the 5 

Mr. McKINLEY. Does the gentleman want a reply? Did he really 
think I would accept such a foolish and absurd amendment as that? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I did not expect it. [Laughter]. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I would not. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Thegentleman [Mr. OurHWAITE] says 
that the Republican pey is legislating in favor of the money-bags. 

Mr. OUTHWAIT. You know General Hall, do you not? I was 
only reading from an interview with General Hall, a Republican ora- 
tor of a good deal of prominence. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR, Well, you indorsed the statement about 
the money-bags. Now I want to ea mathematical statement for 
the benefit of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] and the 
other gentleman [Mr. WILSON] who spoke a little while ago in regard 
to the tariff of 1846. 7 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. Mathematics arelost on the other 
side. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. I want to say that in 1846, at the time 
the Walker tariff became law in this country, the gold and silver in 
the United States was $110,450,000. Between 1846 and 1861 the mines 
of the United States yielded $654,800,000. Therefore, if we had simply 
kept our money at home, if our exports and imports had been equal, 
we would have had in 1861 8765, 000, 000 of gold and silver. But how 
much had we? According to the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury we had in that year, 1861, after fifteen years of revenue tariff, only 
$275,000,000 of specie. Therefore, under a Democratic revenue tariff, 
in fifteen years the gold and silver in the United States had diminished 
nearly $500,000,000. Now, if we had kept what we had at the begin- 
ning and had retained at home the production of the American mines, 
we would have had nearly $800,000,000 of gold and silver in 1861. 

But instead of that we had only $275,000,000 of gold and silver ac- 
cording to the report of the then Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Chase. 
Now, I would like to know, if a Democratic revenue tariff reduces the 
gold and silver of the United States $500,000, 000 in fifteen years, how 
long will it take to wipe out the last dollar of gold and silver in the 
United States? The gentlemenon the other side are very fearful in re- 
gard to legislating in the interest of the Standard Oil Company, but 
they have no fear of legislating in the interest of the gold bugs“ of 
Great Britain and of Euro They are in favor of sending out of this 
country, as they always did, hundreds of millions of gold and silver and 
placing it in the vaults of the banks of England or of Europe. They 
care very little about American gold bugs.“ but they are deeply in- 
terested in the ‘‘gold bugs“ of Europe. Therefore they always want 
to send out of the country the gold and silver, which the Republican 
party wants to keep in the country. Tell me, if you can, how and why 
that $500,000,000 of gold and silver esca; from this country under 
your revenue tariff between the years 1846 and 1861? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask my friend from Ohio 
by what means he could have kept that gold and silver in the country. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR rose. 

7755 MILLS. You need not answer now, you can answer after a 
while. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Iwould keepitin this country by ahigh 
protective tariff, by building up American industries, by making our 
goods ourselves, and furnishing employment to the “neoon papia. 

Mr. MILLS. Now, you have had that high protective since 
1860; yet your gold and silver have been leaving the country and 
ing to Europe under a high tariff, just as they did under a low tariff. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Oh, no. How much have we to-day 
compared with 1860? Have we more or have we less? We havea 
thousand millions of dollars—— 

Mr. MILLS. We are exporting more gold and silver all the time 
than we are importing. When our mines were turning out the enor- 
mous quantities of gold that they did between 1850 and 1860, it went 


away from us because it was making prices in this country so much 
higher than they were in Europe that gold, following the same Jaw 
that bacon, pork, corn, and wheat follow, went where it would be most 


valuable, 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Does the 
since 1873-74 the balance of trade been in our favor every year 
except during the last year of the late Democratic A istration? 

Mr. MILLS. What do you mean by the balance of trade being in 
our favor ? 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. That we received more money from abroad 
than we paid out. 

Mr. MILLS. More money? 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. That we sold more than we bought. 

Mr. MILLS. Why, sir, fora number of years during the Adminis- 
trations of your y after the war we were importing more of every- 
thing except gold and silver than we were exporting. For the last ten 
or twelve years we have been exporting more than we have been im- 


portin 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Isay from 187374. 

Mr. MILLS. Why not go back to 1860 if you are going to apply 
your principle? Mr. Chairman, itis perfect nonsense for any gentleman 
to talk about keeping gold and silver or anything else in any locality 
while there isa higher demand and a higher price for it somewhere 
else. Our gold when it goes abroad does so upon the same principle 
that our wheat goes abroad. Why does our wheat leave Chi and 
go 5 aha sel Because it is worth more money in Liverpool than 
it is in Chicago. : 

Why have we been exporting enormous quantities of bacon, corn, 
beef, and other agricultural products? Because they are worth less at 
home than they are abroad. On this principle the gold and silver 
which we turned out of our mines between 1850 and 1860 went abroad, 
for prices had risen, touching in 1857 the highest point that they ever 
touched in this country. Our money left us to restore the equilibrium 
of prices throughout the world. The tariff had nothing to do with it. 
It was the immense product of money thrown upon the markets of the 
world, which distributed itself in proportion to the rise and fall of 

rices. 

But, Mr. Chairman, in that halcyon period of our history we touched 
a higher prosperity than this country has ever seen at any period be- 
fore or since, from the time of the Declaration of Independence down 
to the present moment. Our national wealth increased at the rate of 126 
per cent., aratio twice as great as that at which it has increased during 
any corresponding period under your protective tariff. Your manufact- 
uring industries increased; your farms increased more than 100 per cent. 
between 1850 and 1860. They were not covered with mortgages; and 
you seem to tremble every time the word mo: is named to 
you. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] The country 
was not threatened with 8 At that time no committee of 
this House reported a bill and said that they had been for months in- 
vestigating a widespread d ion in culture. That is the hu- 
miliating confession your finds itself bound now to make to the 
country after you have possession of the Government for a number 
of years. 

Your agriculture is depressed; prices have gone down until to-day 
they are lower than at any time since 1860. Agricultural products 
last year, if we had had the prices of 1881, would have been worth 
more than $1,500,000,000 more than they were. That is what you 
have done for agriculture. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him a question? Suppose we were to manufacture our own tin-plate 
and suppose the American consumption is $25,000,000 worth of tin- 
plate, we making every square inch of it in America, paying out the 
money to American labor; if we thus cease to buy our tin-plate abroad 
do we not keep at home $25,000,000 of gold and silver, 

Mr. MILLS. Why, no; of course not. What would these work- 
ingmen be doing at the same time? You would have to be paying 
them for leaving the profitable industry and engaging in an unprofita- 
ble industry; and in order to naturalize this industry in the United 
States you will have to ask from the people of the United States this 
additional tax. Do you not see? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. But that is not the point of my in- 


tleman from Texas deny that 


uiry. 
8 Mr. MILLS. I know it is not; but that is the point that I give to 


ou. 
4 Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. My question wasas to whetherit would 
not keep the money at home which annually goes abroad for tin-plate; 
also, whether it would not keepithere under these conditions whether 
the price was high or low? 
Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. It keeps the products of our farms 
here instead of sending it abroad. 
Here the hammer fell. ] 
e CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
to the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ourk- 


ware 
Mr. SPRINGER. Let it ke read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Add to the section as pro by the committee, the following: 
Provided no rebate shall be paid upon tin-plate used as vessels in which to 
export petroleum or coal Oil.“ 


The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 68, noes 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. L call for tellers. I do not want to dispel the 
illusion under which I labored in the earlier part of the day. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. OurHWAITE and Mr. McKINLEY were appointed tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 96, 
noes 103. 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McKINLEY]. 


[Mr. BYNUM addressed the committee. See Appendix. ] 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the amend- 
ment offered by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I now offer several amendments to the internal- 
revenue part of the bill, all of which have been recommended by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue and all of them, I believe, will re- 
ceive the approval of both sides of the House. 

Mr. TUCKER. May I ask the gentleman from Ohio if his amend- 
ment provides for the abolition of the tax on tobacco? 

Mr. McKINLEY. No, it doesnot. We have fixed the tax in the 
bill at 4 cents. This makes no change in the tax as reported in the 
bill, but it is on matters of administration, except that we make the 
bond $100 for the manufacturer, instead of $500, as heretofore required 
by law. That is for the purpose of permitting the manufacturer of 
small means, who can not furnish a $500 bond, to give a bond of $100. 
And then we provide that you can put thirteen cigars in a box, instead 
of twenty-five or fifty, for use as samples and otherwise. There are 
some others which I have no doubt will commend themselves to the 
committee, 

Mr.SPRINGER. Let the amendment be read. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Certainly, but I think that explains most of the 
essential amendments. I will first offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 142, on line 4, after the word “thousand,” insert the following: 
Except upon sample box containing twelve or thirteen cigars each, upon 
which the uniform tax shall be 4 cents.” 


[Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama, withholds his remarks for revision. 
See Appendix. ] 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the panaon has expired. 

Mr. BLAND. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Will the gentleman let us have a vote as this is 
all that we have to offer? 

Mr. BLAND. The gentleman yielded to me before and I will not 
insist at this time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 143, after line 10, insert the following as additional sections: 

“Sec. 32. That section 3392 of the Revised Statutes of the United as 
8 by section 16 of the act of March 1. 1879, is hereby amended to as 

follows: 

“All cigars shall be packed in boxes not before used for that pu , contain- 

ing respectively 25, 50, 109, 200, 250, or 500 cigars each : Provided, 288 That 
manufacturers of cigars shall be permitted to pack, in boxes not before used for 
that purpose, cigars not to exceed 13 nor less than 12 in number, to as 
sample boxes; andevery person who sells or offers for sale, ordelivers or offers 
to deliver, any cigars in any other form than in new boxes as above described, 
or who packs in any box any cigars in excess of or less than the number pro- 
vided by law to be putin each box, tively, or who falsely brands any bax 
or aflixesa stamp on any box denoting a less amount of tax than that uired 
by law, shall be fined for each offense not less than $100 nor more than $1,000, 
and be imprisoned not less than six months nor more than two years: 
That nothing in this section shall be construed as preventing the sale of cigars 
at retail by retail dealers who have paid the special tax as such from boxes 
packed, stamped, and branded in the manner prescribed by law: And provided 
Further,. That every manufacturer of cigarettes shall put up all the ttes 
that he either manufactures or has made for h and sells or removes for con- 
sumption or use, in packages or parcels containing 10, 20, 50, or 100 ttes 
each, and shall securely affix to each of said packages or parcels a suitable stamp 
denoting the tax thereon, and shall properly cancel the same prior to such sale 
or removal for consumption or use, under such pe are meg as the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue shall prescribe; and all cigarettes imported from a 
foreign country shall be packed, stamped, and the stamps canceled in like man- 
ner, in addition to the import stamp indicating inspection of the custom-house 
before they are withdrawn therefrom. 

Sec, 33. That section 3357, as amended by section 2 of the act of June 9, 1880, be 
r by striking out all after the number and inserting in lieu thereof the 

following: 

Every collector shall keep a record, in a book or books provided for that 
purpose, to be open to the inspection of only the proper officers of internal reve- 
nue, including deputy collectors and internal-revenue nts, of the nameand 
residence of every person engaged in the manufacture of tobacco or snuff in his 
district, the place where such manufacture is carried on, and the number of the 
manufactory; and he shall enter in said record, under the name of each manu- 
facturer, a copy of every inventory law to be made by such manu- 
facturer, and an abstract of his 5 and heshall cause the several 
manufactories of tobacco or snuff in district to be numbered consecutively, 


which numbersshall not be thereafter changed, except for reasons satisfactory 


to himself and approved by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue,” 


\ Sec, 34. That section 3389 of said Revised Statutes, as amended by section 16 
of the act of March 1, 1879, be amended and re-enacted soas to read as follows: 

Every collector shall Eorp a record, in a book provided — that purpose, to 
be open to the inspection of only the proper officers of internal revenue, in- 
cluding deputy collectors and internal-revénue agents, of the name and — 
dence of every pomon engaged in the manufacture of cigars in district, the 
place where such manufacture is carried on, and the number of the manufac- 
tory; and he shall enter in said record, under the name of each manufacturer, 
an abstract of his inventory and monthly returns; and he shall cause the sey- 
eral manufacturers of cigars in the district to be n consecutively, which 
number shall not thereafter be Pai 

Sec, 35. That section 3369 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be 
amended by striking out all after the number and inserting the following: 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall cause to be pre suitable 
and special paper stamps for the payment of the tax on tobacco and snuff, which 
shall indicate the weight and class of the article on which payment is to be 
made, and shall be affixed and canceled in the mode bed by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, and stamps, when on any wooden pack- 
age, shall be canceled by sinking a portion of the same into the wood with a 
steel die, and also such export stamps as are required by law. Such stamps 
shall be furnished to the collectors requiring them, and each collector 
keep at all times a supply equal in amount to three months’ sales thereof, anc 
shall sell the same only to the manufacturers of tobacco and snuff in their re- 
spective districts who have given bonds as uired by law, and to owners or 
consignees of tobacco or snuff, upon the requisition of the proper oarn 
officer having the custody of such tobacco or snuff; and to persons u by 
law to affix the same to tobacco or snuff on hand on the Ist day of January, 
1869. And every collector shall keep an account of the number, amount, and 
denominate values of stamps sold by him to each manufacturer or other person 
aforesaid: Provided, That such stamps as may be 2 to stamp tobacco, 
snuff, or cigars, sold under distraint by any collector of internal revenue, or for 
stamping any tobacco, snuff, or cigars which may have been abandoned, con- 
demned, or forfeited, and sold by order of court or of any Government officer 
for the benefit of the United States, may, under such rules and lations as 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall prescribe, be used by the collector 
making such sale, or furnished by a collector to a United States marshal, or to 
any er Government officer making such sale for the benefit of the United 
States, without making payment for said wey =e used or delivered; andany 
revenue collector using or furnishing stam n manner as aforesaid, on 
senting vouchers eee to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
be allowed credit for the same in settling his stamp account with the Depart- 
ment: And . That in case it shall appear that any abandon 
condemned, or forfeited tobacco, snuff, or when offered for sale, will n. 
bring a price equal to the tax due and payable thereon, such goods shall not be 
sold for consumption in the United States; and upon application made to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue he is authorized and directed to order the 
destruction of such tobacco, snuff, or cigars by the officers in whose custody or 
control the same may be at the time, and in such mannerand under such regu- 
lations as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue ma: > 

Insert as a separate paragraph, after line 4, 146, the following: 

“SEC, —. Wholesale dealers in oleomargarine shall keep such booksand render 
such returns as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of 
the Secre of the Treasury, may, by regulation, require, and such books shall 
be open at all times to the inspirion of any internal-revenue officer or agent.“ 


Mr. TUCKER. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I was about to with- 
out interfering with my friend from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER], that this 
amendment presented by the chairman of the committee is a very long 
one, and that it had better be printed in the RecorD;so that members 
may have an opportunity to examine it, and that it be taken up the 
first thing on. Monday mo’ 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Most of the language of the amendment is the 
present law. I have stated, I think, substantially all the changes 
which would be made by this amendment. I am sure no gentleman 
upon the other side will object to any of them. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. That statement of the chair- 
man may be entirely accurate, but the trouble is that the amendment 
is very long, and the chairman now modifies his statement by saying 
that most of the language is the existing law. Now, we are not 
able to follow it by the ear so as to ascertain just what part is and what 
part is not existing law, and I think business will be facilitated by hav- 
ing the amendment printed in the RECORD, so that it may be taken up 
the first thing Monday morning. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I will ask to have the amendment printed in the 
REcorD in full, so that gentlemen may have an opportunity to exam- 
ine it, I desired to present it now because I did not wish to be put in 
the position of again taking the floor on committee amendments. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. My idea is that time will 
really be saved by the course I have suggested rather than by taking 
the amendment up now. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Then, with the understanding that the matter 
goes over until Monday morning, I consent to the gentleman’s propo- 
sition. The amendment of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TucKER] 
will also go over. I ask unanimous consent that the Clerk be per- 
mitted to renumber the sections. This is made necessary by the adop- 
tion of some amendments; and I ask also that in the penalty clause 
the new numbers may appear rather than the old ones. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. TUCKER. I ask to have my amendment read. 

The CHAIRMAN, The amendment of the gentleman from Vir- 
gine [Mr. TUCKER] is carried over by the order which has just been 


e. 
Mr. TUCKER. I understand; but the amendment has not been 
read. I ask that it be now read. 
The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 


Strike out section 29 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That on and after the Ist day of January, 1891, the internal taxes on smok- 
ing and manufactured tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes shall be abolished,” 


Mr. McKINLEY. I reserve all points of order on this amendment, 
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Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an 

amendment by way of substitute for the amendment offered by the 

tleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER], and I ask that mine be con- 
Tr.... bs POT tigen, 


The amendment was read, as follows: 

Amend by striking outall of section 29, 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa, also offered subsequently an amend- 
ment striking out section 30. 

Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Chairman, before we proceed to the consideration 
of the amendments that have been offered or that will be offered by 
gentlemen to this bill, I wish to have read a letter which I have re- 
ceived from Mr. James Campbell, of Pittsburgh, in reply to the assaults 
that were made upon him here the other day. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I object. . 

Mr. BAYNE. I move to strike out the last word of paragraph 14 
I now have the floor for five minutes, and in that five minutes I desire 
to have this letter read as part of my remarks. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I rise toa point of order. I 
have no objection to the gentleman, at the proper time, offering any 
amendment he desires, but I understood that the agreement yesterday 
was that the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee should have 
the floor until all the committee amendments were offered and that 
no other amendments could be offered until that was done. 

Mr. BAYNE. I have offered an amendment. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. But my understanding was 
that the agreement was as I have stated, that nobody was to offer any 
amendment until the chairman of the committee had got done. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Kentucky hold that 
under the order of the House recently made postponing consideration of 
the amendments that agreement still operates? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentacky. Then I understand the Chair 
to intimate that the bill is now open to anybody for amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is my understandi : 

Mr. BAYNE. The five minutes begin now. ([Langhter.] I ask to 
have this letter read. 

The letter was read, as follows: 

PITTSBURGH, PA., May 15, 1890. 


DEAR Sim: I see by the Associated Press report of the proceedings in Con- 
gress yesterday that Messrs. MCMILLIN, Byxum, and WILson made an attack 
upon me personally, In relation to the statement of Mr. MCMILLIN, I desire to 
make this statement: There is a suit now ng in the United States court 
against James Campbell, William Slicker, members of the Local Assembly 300, 
James Chambers and H. Sellers McKee, of Chambers & McKee, for importing 
men into this country in violation of the contract-laborlaw. The facts are these: 
The gilass-workers have an international organization embracing every country 
where window-giass is made, except one. Owing to the large increase of new 

lants in consequence of donations of money, land, and free gas, the demand 
for skilled labor could not be furnished in this country. 

The organization was notified of that fact, Sufficient workmen came to fill 
the places which otherwise would have remained idle, and when Mr, Ford, 
red cere of the committee of the Fiftieth Congress who made the investi- 

ion of importation of workmen under contract, was in Pittsburgh the work- 
_ of the international association were exp.ained to him, and statement 
to the committee was that the glass-workers were doing for themselves what 
the Government was unable to do for them. I inclose æ letter which was 
written in March, which was written whenI wasa 1 and just auch 
statements as that e by the Democratic Congressmen are w. made me 
Mr. Harrison, and I am sure that any man who to Washington 
comes in contact with the Democratic leaders will go home greatly crest- 
fallen and will be like Saul of Tarsus when the scales fell from his eyes, 

I also inclose a clipping of a statement made in the last campaign. It was 
taken from the Wheeling ratiune The statement wasforwarded to Mr. 
Wasox. He denied it and stated it was a lie out of the whole cloth. I have 
Messrs. and Wi son said they would 

affidavits, which they have failed up to this time to wake. 
The statements which I made as to what they said is substantially true, and 
Mr. Byxoum, in talking to John Jarrett, Louis Arrington, John Coffee, and John 
Conklin, admitted that he (Bynum did not pay as much attention to my state- 
ments as he s and that he did not know as much about the tariff as he 
should know. 

So far as goinginto Mr. Byxum’s district is concerned, I was in Indiana for 
two r ovember, 1888, and if Mr. Bynum had read the daily papers he 
would have seen that James Campbeil was in the city of Indianapolisalso; that 
he called upon Mr. Harrison; so Mr. Brxux every o tunity to send 
Campbell to prison. Bysoum can not scare any one, and if he and Mr. WILSON 
had honorable men they would have made a counter-affidavit and pro- 
duced it in rebuttal to the one made by me. Nothing better, however, can be 
expected of the y that is made up of men whose sole aspiration is to assail 
men of gra r. to shield themselves, and their cowardly attack on a 
man, in the House of Representatives, who is not present to defend himself, and 
such proceeding only shows the contemptible methods of the men, their inten- 
tions, and their party. 

Yours truly, 
JAMES CAMPBELL, 

Hon, THOMAS M. BAYNE, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. BAYNE. Since that letter was sent the suit has been decided 
in the United States court for the western district of Pennsylvania, 
and the defendants have been acquitted. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that that letter has no right in the RECORD, and ought to be 
stricken out. 

Mr. BAYNE. I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think the gentleman would do himself and his 
friend more credit if he would also withdraw that letter. It is un- 
worthy of the records of this House and of the gentleman who has 
offered it. Isay the gentleman ought to withdraw that letter at the 
same time he withdraws his amendment. K 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. If the gentleman from IIli- 
nois will allow me to make a suggestion, I do not think Mr. Camp- 
bell’s character will be particularly hurt by receiving the indorsement 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] 
makes the point of order that the letter which has been read ought not 
to be permitted to go into the RECORD. The Chair inclines to the 
opinion that when a citizen is assailed by a member in a speech on the 
floor of the House, he has the right to be heard through another mem- 
wn — other member assuming the responsibility for the language of 

e letter. 

Mr. TRACEY. Then the member ought to be held responsible. 

The CHAIRMAN, And the member must be held responsible, if 
he trespasses upon the privileges of the House. = 

Mr. BLAND. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. If the gentleman 
presenting the letter assumes responsibility for its language, is it not 
proper to call the gentleman to order and have the language read to 
ascertain whether it is fit to go upon the record ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair simply undertook to say that a citi- 
zen would not be allowed, in this indirect way, to put scurrilous or 
offensive language upon the record. Private citizens are not sup) 
to know all about parliamentary“ language that we do here. ey 
do not know how to call each other liars in a ‘‘ parliamen ” way. 

Mr. BLAND. It would seem that itis only necessary for the citizen 
to indulge in scurrilous language and then have some member read it, 
and thereby it becomes parliamentary. This letter ought to beexcluded 
by the Chair. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. This particular citizen was, under the privileges 
of the House, denounced by two members on this floor, where he had 
no opportunity to reply, as a perjurer. 

Mr. TRACEY. So he is a perjurer. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair has held 

Mr. CUTCHEON. He ought to be heard here in his own defense; 
and this is the only way he can be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no question before the committee. The 
Chair has ruled that the letter is not out of order. 

Mr. FUNSTON rose, 

Mr. SPRINGER, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Funston]. 

Mr. HENDEBSON, of Iowa. I offer an amendment to go in with the 
other amendments in regard to the internal-revenue tax on tobacco. 
I will state in to these two amendments—— X 

Mr. BYNUM. Irise to a question of personal privilege. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman in a 
moment, 

Mr. FUNSTON. Iinsist that I have the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will protect the rights of members. 
The gentleman from Iowa has offered an amendment pertaining to the 
tobacco schedule, the administrative sections; and without objection it 
will go into the RECORD, subject to the same conditions as the other 
amendments to those sections. Is there objection? It isan amend- 
ment striking out all of section 30. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. ‘The effect of the two amendments is 
to leave the tax on tobacco just as it is now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will go into the RECORD. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It will simply be printed? 

The CHAIRMAN. It will go in the same as the other amendments, 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. It will be pending for consideration. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But there are other amendments pending. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM] rises 
to a question of privilege 

Mr. FUNSTON. U insist that the gentleman can not rise to a ques- 
tion of personal privilege while the floor is already occupied. : 

Mr. BYNUM. According to the gentleman’s position, a member of 
this House may be attacked through a letter which is to go upon the 
record and have no chance to defend himself at all. 

Mr. FUNSTON. I do not propose to be taken off the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will inform the gentleman from In- 
diana—and he will doubtless agree with the Chair—that he can not 
present his question of privilege in the time of a gentleman who has 
already been ized. 

Mr. BYNUM. On a question of personal privilege I can take a gen- 
tleman who is speaking off the floor and he would be entitled to re- 
sume afterward. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it quite clear that a member 
can not be taken off the floor in the way proposed. 

Mr. BYNUM. Then I will ask recognition when the gentleman 
from Kansas is through. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas will proceed. 

The amendment of Mr. FUNSTON was read, as follows: 


On page 42, 203, strike out, after the word “ pound,” in line 20, the 
following: led, That silver ore and all other ores containing lead shall 
pay a duty of 1} cents per pound on the lead contained therein according to 
sam C000 make the paragraph read: 
= ore lead dross, 1} cents per pound.” 

Mr. FUNSTON. Mr. Chairman, under the law as it has been ad- 
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ministered, Mexican ore consisting of lead and silver has been coming 
into this country free of duty until by a recent ruling it was held that 
the metal possessing the greater value should determine the class to 
which the ore belongs. In other words, ifof the metals embraced in 
the ore the greater value is silver, the ore comes in as silver ore, and 
if the greater value is lead, it comes in as lead ore and the lead in the 
ore has been paying a duty of one cent and a half per pouon. 

This amendment is not designed to change existing law, but only to 
maintain the present ruling of the Secretary of the Treasury. We are 
all willing that ore coming in as lead ore shall pay duty as such, but 
we are not willing that an ore containing very little lead and a great 
deal of silver 5 come in as lead ore, with a duty of 1$ cents per 
pound on the lead. A 

Now, this provision which is put into the tariff bill provides that 
whatever may be the amount of lead in such ore shall have to pay 
a duty of 14 cents per pound. I say we would be willing to let 
the law remain as it is under the construction of a Republican Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. And I want to say further that under his con- 
struction of the law we have built up in this country from nineteen to 
twenty-four smelting furnaces. We have done it under the adminis- 
tration of the Republican party, we have done it under the decisions 
of a Republican Secretary of the Treasury, and I appeal on this ques- 
tion to my Republican friends not to tear down by their votes to-day 
the t industries of the country that have been built up under the 
administration of our own party. Now, I am placed perhaps in the ap- 
parently anomalous position of being a protectionist and yet offering a 
free-trade measure. = 

But I say to you to-day that itis nota free-trade measure. While the 
amendment appears that upon its face, it stands in the same category as 
the provisions in reference to coffee and tea, and camphor, India-rubber, 
acids, and many other articles that I might mention upon the free-list 
that enter into the component parts of articles manufactured in this 
country or which can not be produced here, I say that this ore which 
we bring in rrom Mexico is for the purpose of smelting the ores that we 
have in this country, and every ton of which Mexican ores costs from 
four to six dollars more than the metal init is worth when smelted and 
ready for the market. Forinstance, 75 per cent. of the ores of this coun- 
try are dry ores, Now, let me say that I mean by that, Mr. Chairman, 
- that the dry ores must be connected with wet ore, with ‘‘ fluxing ore, 
in the language of the smelters, it order thatit may be smelted and go 
out to the country as an article of commerce, and hence it is necessary 
to have the fluxing ores, or Mexican ores, to prepare our American ores 
for consumption and use in this country. 

I am aware it will be urged here on this floor as an argument that we 
have an abundance of fluxing ores in this country. But that proposi- 
tion I dispute, and I hold in my hand to-day the highest evidence on 
that subject that can be produced. I have here testimony of the chair- 
man and the general manager of the Colorado Smelting Works, in which 
he says not only are they compelled to smelt with insufficient charges 
of lead, but many furnaces have to be shut down entirely, since there 
is no lead in the ores that they are using, and hence they can not flux 
the metal. This shows that many smelters have to shut down their 
furnaces because there is an insufficient supply of the fluxing ores. 

Again, I have the evidence of the gentleman who was here represent- 
ing that industry before the committee, who represented seventeen 
smelting furnaces, and that gentleman makes this statement: 

The lead which is incidentally cr from the Mexican ore costs the Amer- 
ican smelter just as much as the lead in the American ores, and the only reason 
why he goes to Mexico for this ore is because he can not supply himself in the 
United States. 

That was made by the representative of seventeen smelting furnaces 
and representing more than $25,000,000 of capital. 

Mr. DUBOIS. What is his name? 

Mr. FUNSTON. Mr. Meyer. Now, I have here again the evidence 
of more representatives of these smelting furnaces, which shows as a 
matter of fact that this ‘‘ scarcity of fluxing ore, notwithstanding these 
Mexican importations; is so great that we are compelled to run at much 
less than our capacity; and the Engineering and Mining Journal of 
January 4, says: Our home supply of fluxing ores is insufficient.’’ 
That is the case with everybody in the smelting business, and that is 
the spectacle presented to the House of Representatives by the present 
condition of affairs. Here we have mountains of the richest ore we 
have a mountain country possessing silver and gold in vast quantities, 
and we have, as I say, 75 per cent. of the ores of the country that 
must lie there idle forever unless we have a sufficiency of fluxing ores. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FUNSTON. I would like to have just two minutes more. 
[Cries of “ Regular order!“ 

Mr. ADAMS. Lask unanimous consent that the gentleman be per- 
mitted to proceed. [Cries of ‘‘ Regular order !’’] 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I object until the gentleman 


from Indiana is permitted to occupy the floor on a question of personal 
privilege. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. CARTER, Mr. Chairman, I believe I have the floor. In the 


interest of the cause I plead at this time I ask the thoughtful and 
earnest consideration 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Montana suspend for 
a moment? 

at BIN UM. May Inot be recognized on the question of personal 
privilege 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman, as he 
says his is a question of personal privilege. 

Mr. BYNUM. I have arisen—— 

r Tha CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman state his question of priv- 
ege 

Mr. BYNUM. In the letter read by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. BAYNE] a moment ago, I think there is a reflection upon 
the character of the gentleman from West Virginia and myself, and 
nothing of that kind should be put on the record without our having 
an opportunity to reply. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Indiana to the following rule of the House: 

es of privilege shall be, first, those affecting the rights of the House 
collectively, its safety, dignity, and the integrity o ha wy ai tert second, 
the rights, reputation, and conduct of members individ y in their representa- 
tive capacity only— 

Representative capacity only.“ Now, the Chair is unable to see 
that it is anything that : 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I understand the gentleman sub- 
mitted this letter as a member of this House on his own responsibility. 

Mr. BAYNE. I did. 

Mr. WILSON,of West Virginia. Now, whena member of the House 
gets up and makes a dishonorable attack, or at least assumes, in the 
opinion of the Chair, to be responsible for the dishonorable attack upon 
a member of this House, is it not a question of privilege for that mem- 
ber of the House to respond to it? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman is of that opinion, the Chair 
approaches this question with a deal of hesitation, because a mem- 
ber ought to always have the right to defend himself if he has been- 
really assailed, under the rules of the House; butis there any language 
in that letter that assails any member of this House? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. The Chair is not going to admit 
such a slander on us upon this floor without an opportunity to respond? 
Certainly such a ruling as that is not going to be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. But does the gentleman poiat out what is a re- 
flection upon him in a Representative capacity ? 

Mr. BYNUM. It is for a statement made upon this floor as Repre- 
sentatives that we are being assailed to-day, and that has been spread 
upon this record, and the gentleman from West Virginia and myself 
are to be silenced and not allowed to reply to that attack, especially 
when it is fathered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. BAYNE. I want to say for myself that I have no objection 
whatever to the gentlemen being permitted to present the question of - 
personal privilege. I have 

Mr. BYNUM. I do not propose to ask you—— 

Mr. BAYNE. I want to say that a gentleman for whom I have the 
highest respect, and for whom everybody who knows him has the high- 
est respect, was charged here in the 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Icall the gentleman to order. 

Mr. BAYNE. I have received his letter in his defense. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I call him to order. [Cries 
of “ Regular order!’’] I call him to order, Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think it is fair in the committee to silence a man that is so cowardly 
attacked and not let him make an explanation. [Loud applause on the 
Democratic side.] He has made himself the sponsor for this slanderer 
and he stands in the shoes of theslanderer; and therefore he ought not 
to be allowed to make an explanation when the man slandered has to - 
keep silent. 

Mr. BAYNE. He stands on his own feet, and is the equal in every 

of the gentleman—— 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I have no doubt 

Mr. BAYNE. In every element of manhood 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I have no doubt, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the member from Pennsylvania believes 

Mr. BAYNE. Here or elsewhere. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I doubt not that he believes 
that the man is a fitcompanion for him. [Loud applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] I have no doubt of it. He rightly judges himself when 
he selects that man as his standard of au honorable man. [Renewed 
applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. CANNON. Irise to a question of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CANNON. My point of order is, and I insist, Mr. Chairman, on 
the question of order [Great confusion and noise in the Hall. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr.CANNON. Mr. Chairman, my question of order is that a revenue 


bill is under consideration. 
[Cries of “Oh!” Oh!“ on the Demo- 


A MEMBER. Oh, pshaw! 
eratic side. ] 
Mr. MILLS. It is a slander that is under consideration. 
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Mr. CANNON. I will state this on the question of order 

[Continued uproar in the House. ] 

‘The CH . The Chair wants to call attention to the fact 
that the gentleman from Illinois is trying to state a point of order and 
has not been allowed to do so, as gentlemen constantly interrupt and 
stop him from doing it. 

Mr. BYNUM. I rose to a question of personal privilege, which is 
the highest question, and a higher question than a question of order. 

Mr. CANNON. Gentlemen must sit down till the question of order 
is heard. 

Mr. BYNUM. A question of personal privilege is of higher privi- 
lege than a point of order. 

Mr. CANNON. Not if the point of order is aimed at the question 
of privilege. Now, then, I will state it 

Mr. BYNUM. The Chair stopped me and permitted the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania to insert in the record 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not permit“ the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania to inject anything, and the Chair did everything in 
his power to prevent the gentleman from Pennsylvania and the gentle- 
man from Kentucky from using the language that they did use towards 
each other. The Chair is not responsible, therefore, when he does all 
that he can to prevent a breach of the rules. The gentleman from Illi- 
nois will state his point of order. 

Mr, CANNON. My point of order is this: That we are executing a 

h rule of the House, and that it is not in order to cease the execution of 
that rule to allow gentlemen of the Committee on Ways and Means to 
wash their dirty linen as against the rules of this House. 

Mr. BLAND. + You have washed a dirty piece of linen on your side. 

Mr. FLOWER. And now let us continue the wash. 

Mr. BYNUM. Lask to be heard upon the point of order made by 
the gentleman from Illinois, 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not necessary forthe gentleman to be heard. 
The Chair is of opinion that a question of personal privilege may be 
brought forward at any point of time during a proceeding of this char- 
acter, The rule says: ‘‘And shall have precedence of all other ques- 
tions except motions to fix the day to which the House shall adjourn, 
to adjourn, and for a recess. So that the Chair is compelled to over- 
tule the point of order. 

Mr. CANNON. Then, I make the additional point of order that this 
is not a question of personal privilege, and as to that point of order 
I want to say that I have no objection to the gentleman occupying the 
floor by unanimous consent—[loud cries on the Democratic side ]—I 
will finish my statement. I have no objection to the gentleman occu- 
pying the floor by unanimous consent provided he will use five minutes 
of time only. [Cries of “No!” No!“ on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. McMILLIN. We do not beg. We demand where we have rights. 

Mr. CANNON, Otherwise I insist upon my point of order, which 
is, that the question is not a question of privilege. 

— Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I want to say—[cries of Regular 
order!” on the Democratic side] —I want to say that I felt it to be my 
duty, in view of the assault made upon Mr. Campbell here the other 
day, to give him an opportunity to defend himself upon this floor; but 
personally I had no objection, and I have no objection now, to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana or any other gentleman rising in his place here 
and making an explanation if he sees fit todo so. That is my position 
about this matter, and I want that position distinctly understood. 

Mr.CANNON. Iwantto make an additional point of order. [Great 
confusion in the Hall.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The House will be in order. The Chair is doing 
the best he can to preserve order. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. There is no trouble on this side. 

Mr. TURNER, of New York. It is entirely on that side that there 
is trouble and disorder. 

Mr. CANNON. I desire to make an additional point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CANNON. My point is that there can be no question of per- 
sonal privilege in a Committee of the Whole. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] 
makes the further point of order that there can be no question of per- 
sonal privilege in a Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BLAND. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLAND. I understood the Chairman to state that a question 
of privilege must relate to a member in his representative capacity. 
Now, it was in their representative capacity that these two gentlemen 
used the language about this man to which he replies in this letter, so 
that the whole matter is a matter of representative capacity. He has 
attacked them here in this letter for what they did in their representa- 
tive capacity. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is that a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. BLAND. The very object of the attack is what they did here 
as Representatives. 

The CHAIRMAN. How can the Chair answer that parliamentary 
inquiry? [Laughter.] Now, if the committee will be in order, the 
Chair will try to have business proceed. In the first place, does the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] wish to be heard? 


Mr. CANNON. Ido,foramoment. I make theadditional point of 
order thata question of personal privilege touching the right of a member 
of the House of Representatives can only be made in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and not in the Committee of the Whole. Thereis no Jour- 
nal in the Committee of the Whole, there is no record in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. There is no power in the Committee of the Whole 
to arrest, punish, censure, or expel; all that can only be done in the 
House of Representatives, where alone a question of personal privilege 
can be presented. 

— 5 OLMAN. That point of order, of course, comes too late in any 
even 

The CHAIRMAN. The rules of the House, so far as possible, are 
applicable to the Committee of the Whole. Now, can it possibly be 
that if a member of the House is assailed here in Committee of the 
Whole House he must wait until to-morrow morning or until some 
subsequent day before he can be heard to defend himself? [Applause 
on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. CANNON. If the Chair will allow me, a question of personal 
privilege, as I understand it, when raised by a member of this House, 
is raised for the purpose of action by the House touching a violation of 
the privileges of the House of Representatives or of a member thereof. 

Mr. ROGERS. I rise toa pm of order, There is nothing before 
the House for the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] to address 


his remarks to. e has the 5 — to appeal from the decision of the 
Cig but he has no right to debate when there is nothing before the 
ouse, 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is very willing to be instructed. 

Mr. ROGERS. But the Chair has already ruled upon this question, 

The CHAIRMAN. But the Chair is of opinion that a question of 
privilege extends very far beyond anything which requires the action 
of the House. 

A member may rise and deny that he has made a certain statement 
without invoking any action of the House, simply permitting the de- 
nial to go into the RECORD. He would have the right to do that as a 
question of privilege. 

Mr. CANNON. I feel quite sure that the Chair is mistaken, but I 
will not press my point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair may be mistakenin hisruling. Now, 
upon the main question 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The Chair will allow me to suggest that in the 
last Congress, if I remember correctly, the Speaker of the House ruled 
very distinctly that a question of ute or a matter of personal re- 
flection between members in debate did not constitute a question of 
personal privilege. That is my very distinct recollection. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I hope, Mr. 9 Whatever may be 
the technical rule about the gentleman from Indiana may be per- 
mitted to proceed [applause], whether we are in the Committee of the 
Whole or in the House. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has already 
asked, and of course will have, the privilege of reply to whatever may 
be said. Let us have fair play, whatever may be our rules. [Renewed 
applause. ] 

Mr. CANNON. In the mean time the legitimate business of this 
committee is postponed. I want to consider this bill. [Derisive cries 
on the Democratic side.] Ob, I have heard the groans of the wicked 
before. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I trust that the gentleman from Indiana will 
have the same privilege that every one of us would ask for himself 
under similar circumstances. But I submit to the Chair that the gen- 
tleman ought to point out that part of the letter which, he claims, 
raises a question of privilege. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hopes that members will come to order 
and hear the decision of the Chair. The Chair is ready to decide and 
would like to have the attention of the committee. The Chair isof 
opinion that upon the whole case the situation is about this: The Chair 
has no objection to any gentleman occupying the floor in answer toany 
attack which may have been made upon him; but when a point of order 
is made the Chair desires to rule in such a way as at least to lay the 
foundation for future consistency on his part either as a presiding officer 
or as a Representative upon the floor, 

The rule is that in order to constitute a question of personal privilege 
the attack must be made upon the memberin his representative capacity. 
Now, what are the facts before this committee? On one of the days of 
this session the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] and the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM] assailed (the Chair uses that 
term as expressive of the general generic nature of the remarks of the 
5 the character of a citizen of the country. That citizen 
now sends a letter which is intended to have some effect; whatever the 
ultimate effect may be, the intention is manifest. 

I see a Associated Press report of the proceedings in Congress yester- 


day that Messrs. MCMILLIN, BYNUM, and Wsox made an attack on me per- 
sonally. In relation to the statement of Mr. MCMILLIN— 


Thereupon the statement proceeds with a view of furnishing a de- 
nial and refutation of the attack thus made in a representative capacity 
by gentlemen on the floor. The Chair is therefore of opinion that this 


1890. 


is a reflection upon gentlemen in their representative capacity and isa 
question of privilege. 
Mr. MORGAN. Now I desire to rise to a question of the highest 


rivil 
3 Mr. BOUTELLE. I wish to call the attention of the Chair to a rul- 
ing on a page 439 of the Manual——_ [Cries of Regular order !’?] 


Mr. MORGAN. Irise to a question of privilege. 
The CHAIRMAN. One question of privilege is already before the 
House. 
Mr. MORGAN. This is a question affecting the dignity of the House. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. MORGAN. It is this: There is a letter 
Mr. BOUTELLE. I submit that the question now before the Chair 
involves precisely the same state of facts as those upon which the rul- 
ing I d to read was made. 
Mr. MORGAN. I believe I have the floor. 
` Mr. BOUTELLE. If the Chair will permit me I will read from page 
439 of the RECORD: 
It was held by Speaker CARLISLE (see Journal, first session, Forty-ninth Con- 
pages 490, 491; see also CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, January 27, 1896) that a 
direno of opinion between members— 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. MORGAN] 
rises to a question of privilege. 
Mr. MORGAN. I rose to a question of privilege affecting the dig- 
a Aea this House, 
e CHAIRMAN. 
desist. 
Mr. MORGAN. I rise to a question of privilege affecting the dig- 
nity of this House. 4 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offered to read 
a letter. To that objectionwasmade. He then moved an amendment 
and submitted that letter as a part of his remarks. Now I submit that 
this letter is derogatory to the dignity of this House and should be at 
once removed from the record upon order of the House or the Chair- 
man. That letter is scurrilous, Let me state the point which I make. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania first proposed to have the letter 
read, not upon his own responsibility, and it was objected to. There- 
upon he moved an amendment and submitted this letter as a part of 
his remarks. There is in that letter such matter that I hold it is the 
duty of the Chair to rule it out and that it should not be permitted to 
go into the records of this House. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the original remarks 
of the gentleman from Indiana were of exactly the same character 
Mr. MORGAN. That 1 be true, Mr. Chairman 
The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman permit the Chair to proceed ? 
because the Chair can not spend the time of the House in discussing 
these points with gentlemen. 
The Chair is of opinion that the gentleman from Pennsylvania prop- 
erly, regularly, and in due order presented this paper as a part of his 


remarks. 
Mr. MORGAN. Then the Chair absolutely holds that they area 
t of the remarks of the gentleman from Pennsylvania and that he 
e de to the House or to the members personally for the lan- 
guage used? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention 
[Cries of ‘‘ Regular order!“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wants to treat the gentleman from 
Maine with absolute respect and consideration, but the gentleman will 
bear in mind that the Chair has ruled upon the question. If the Chair 
is wrong that can not be helped now. 

Mr. BLAND. The gentleman did not appeal from the ruling. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has held that the attack upon the 
gentleman was made in his representative capacity. He is charged in 
that communication with making false statements in a speech delivered 
in the Congress of the United States. 

Mr, BLAND. Now let us have the regular order. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. The Chair has decided. Let us 


The Chair hopes the gentleman from Maine will 


proceed. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. My only purpose was to ask the Chair, please, to 
extend to me the same courtesy which has been extended to gentlemen 
on the other side. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair has extended to the gentleman every 
courtesy. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I desire simply to read the extract which I begun. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the gentleman will see that he is simply 
asking the Chair to reopen a decided question of order. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Iam not; I want to place on record 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair declines to hear any further argu- 
ment upon the question. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I take exception to the courtesy of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman from Indiana 
is entitled to the floor and will recognize no one until he proceeds. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that the gentleman 
from West Virginia or myself should have ever alluded further to the 
affidavits made by Mr. Campbell had it not been that he was thrust 
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before the House the other day by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
in such a manner that we thought our silence would be an acquiescence 
and to some extent a vindication of the statements that he had made, 
The statement—it would be unnecessary in regard to this statement or 
affidavit made by Mr. panpan for me to deny its truth before my own 
people, for it was so ridiculously absurd that they did not even circu- 
late it there, and not a laboring man in the district would have be- 
lieved it if it had been. The statement consisted in an affidavit that 
the gentleman from West Virginia and myself had said that $15a 
month was enough for any laboring man or any glass-blower. Ha 
come to the Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Congresses by the indorsemen 
of more than 7,000 organized laborers, and supported by them, such 
astatement where they knew my record so well upon the subject would 
have been absurd. 

The affidavit was not circulated in my Con nal district during 
the campaign. I never heard of it in the district at all or of Mr. Cam 
bell being there during that time. It was, however, circulated in the 
district of the gentleman from West Virginia; and it was to the papers 
of West Virginia that I telegraphed denouncing Mr. Campbell as a liar 
and a pexjurer. 

Now, since the gentleman from P lvania constitutes himself the 
sewer through which the attack of Mr. Campbell finds its way into the 
RECORD—— 

Mr. CHEADLE. I call attention to the language used by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana and ask that it be taken down 

Mr. BAYNE. Oh, I hope not. 

Mr. CHEADLE, I claim that, as Representatives of the American 
people and the most cultivated people on earth, we ought to confine 
ourselves to proper and legitimate language in the House of Represent- 
atives. : 

Mr. BAYNE. I hope the gentleman will not insist on that. 

Mr. CHEADLE. Task that the language used by the gentleman 
from Indiana be taken down. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion, to get the matter through, 
that the easiest way and the shortest way is to proceed with proper 
language. The Chair thinks the word ‘‘sewer’’ is hardly parliament- 
ary and hopes the gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. BYNUM. Then, I withdraw it and substitute conduit pipe.“ 
[Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to renew the question of 
privilege. I rise toa question of order affecting the dignity of this 
House and I desire to state it. ; 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Mississippi rises to a ques- 
tion of privilege and will state it. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is this: Here is a letter which has been pre- 
sented in a speech of a gentleman on this floor which absolutely pre- 
sents an issue of falsehood against members on this floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has already decided the question, and 
the gentleman did not take an appeal. The Chair thinks the gentle- 
man should not interfere further upon the same question; and the 
gentleman from Indiana will proceed. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw anything offensive 
either to the House or any one present. 

But, I say, since the gentleman from Pennsylvania is the medium 
through which the statements of Mr. Campbell have found their way 
into the RECORD, and since the Chairman has said that the only way 
that the citizen who feels aggrieved by a statement of a member of 
Congress on the floor of the House can find his way into the RECORD was 
by the instrumentality ofa memberof this House, I desire simply to say 
that I did the other day, knowing full well the meaning of the words 
and that I was responsible for them, denounce Mr. Campbell as a liar 
and a perjurer. I want to say now that I accept and am willing to be- 
lieve that I have as great confidence in the character of Mr. Campbell 
as I havein the character of the gentleman who makes this attack upon 


me. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I have already stated, sir 

Mr, CUTCHEON. I demand that the last words of the gentleman 
from Indiana be taken down at the Clerk’s desk. z 

Mr. MILLS. Take down yourself. 

Mr. MORGAN. Now, I ask that the original letter be put side b 
side with them, and the whole business be put out of the House. 
tried to get the ear of this House, knowing that such must inevitably 
follow, and when these words are taken down let the letter be taken 
down and the whole business taken out. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I adhere to my demand that the words be taken 
down at the Clerk’s desk and submitted to the House. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi must desist de- 
nouncing the Chair. : 

Mr. MORGAN. I am not denouncing. I hope this thing will be 
stopped, because I feel that it will lead to trouble outside of this House, 

Mr. FUNSTON. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman wait a moment? The re- 
porter will write out the paragraph asked for by the gentleman from 
Michigan. [Great uproar aud contusion in the Hall.] 

Mr. CUTCHEON, I insist upon my demand. 8 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is proceeding to comply with the de- 
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mand. [After a pause.] The Chair has complied with the request, 
and the language of the gentleman from Indiana will be read from the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

I want to say now that I accept and am willing to believe that I have as 
t confidence in the character of Mr. Campbell as I have in the character of 
gentleman who makes this attack upon me. 

[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Now, Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
rise and report this language to the House. [Cries of Oh!“ and 
“No!” on both sides, and great confusion. ] 

After a pause, 

Mr. CUTCHEON said: Mr. Chairman, I desire to have the previous 
statement of the gentleman from Indiana read from the desk. [Cries 
of Too late!“ on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, I rise toa point of order. The 

int of order I make is this: That the House of Representatives owes 

t to its own dignity and decorum to preserve order in the transaction 
of business. > 

Mr. CUTCHEON. And when a member calls another member a liar 
and a perjurer it is time to stop it, and we are going to stop it. 

A MEMBER on the Democratic side. Why did you not stop the 
reading of the letter? 

Mr, PEEL. Ifyou had stopped it then it would have been better. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Now, let us have the words reported. [Great 
confusion in the Hall.] 

The CHAIRMAN. No farther proceedings will be had until gen- 
tlemen take their seats. [After order had been restored.] The Clerk 
will read the language of the gentleman from Indiana. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

I desire simply to say that I did the other day, knowing full well the meaning 
of the words and that I was responsible for them, denounce Mr. Campbell as a 
liar and a perjurer. I want to say that I accept, and am willing to believe that 
Ihave as great confidence in, the character of Mr. Campbell as I have in the char- 
acter of the gentleman who makes this attack upon me. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I move that the committee now rise and report 
the language to the House of Representatives for its judgment thereon. 
[Cries ot Question!“ and“ Vote!“ 

Mr. MILLS. We have been—— [The rest of his remarks were 
inaudible on account of the great confusion. ] 

The question was put; and the Chair announced that the ‘‘ayes”’ 
appeared to have it. i 

Several MEMBERS. Division. 

The question was put; and the Chair announced that the ayes were 
112, noes 101. = 

Mr. MILLS. Tellers. 

The question was taken on ordering tellers; and the Chair announced 
that the ayes were 112, noes 101. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. I want to make a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, Tellers are ordered; and the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CurcHEon] and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] 
will act as tellers, 

Mr. WASHINGTON, Parliamentary inquiry. [Cries of Regular 
order!’’] Parliamentary inquiry. [Cries of Regular order!’’ and The 
House is dividing!’’] Parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does it relate to the division of the House? 

Mr. WASHINGTON. It does not. Pending the vote I desire to 
make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not in order. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. I want to know how many pairs over there 
are voting? 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 120, 
noes 99. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker resumed the chair. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen must resume their seats and cease con- 
versation. Order must be restored. 

After order had been 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: Mr. Speaker, the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union has directed me to report to the House 
pa ght language used by Hon. WILLIAM BYNUM in the course 
0 te. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reports that that 
committee has ordered him to report to the House the following lan- 
guage used by a member in debate. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

I simply desire to say that I did the other day, knowing full well the meaning 
of the words aad that I was responsible for them, denounce Mr. Campbell as a 
liar and a perjurer. I want to say now that I accept and am willing to believe 


Se ee ee ee in the character of Mr, Campbell as I have in 
the character of the gentleman who makes this attack upon me. 


Mr. CUTCHEON. 
The SPEAKER. One moment. 

clauses of the rules of the House. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Rote XIV. 
4. If any member, in speaking or otherwise, transgress the rules of the 


resolution. 
k will read the following 


I offer the followi 
The 


or any member may, call him to order; in which case 
own, unless perm , on motion of another mem- 
ber. to on and the House shall, if appealed to, decide on the case without 
debate; if the decision is in favor of the member called to 


House, the Speaker 
he shall immediately sit 


called to ord 


Mr. CUTCHEON. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry, Does the re- 
port of the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole show the name of 
the member? 

The SPEAKER. It does. It shows the name of the member—Mr.- 


BYNUM. 
Mr. CUTCHEON. L offer the following resolution. ‘ 
A MEMBER. Unless permitted on a motion of any member to ex- 


‘plain—— 
Mr. CUTCHEON. I offer the following resolution, Mr. Speaker. 
Mr. BIGGS. I rise to a point of order. My point of order is that 


the gentleman from Indiana never had been called to order for using 
unparliamentary language, and the rules of the House require that 
when a gentleman shall use unparliamentary language he shall be 
called to order. 

I refer to Rule XIV, clause 4, which is as follows: 

4, If any member, in speaking or otherwise, transgress the rules of the House 
the Speaker shall, or any member may, call him to order; in which case he 
abail IRS sit down, unless permitted, on motion of another member, to 
exp $ 

The gentleman from Indiana had never been called to order by the 
Speaker or any member of the House. 


Mr. MILLS. I make the further point that business had intervened 
after the words had been spoken and a gentlemen had been recog- 
nized and was ing to 


proceeding 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Do not dodge. 

The SPEAKER. That is not reported by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. The House must be in 
order. 

Mr. MILLS. I hope the Chair will call his colleague from Maine to 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was trying to understand the question 
of the gentleman from California. The Chair hopes that the House 
will consider this matter gravely. The Chair did not reflect upon the 
member or any othermember. The remark was a general one, and it 
applies as well to one side of the House as the other. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I shall be 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will permit the Chair to d to 
the gentleman from California. The rule provides that upon the mo- 
tion of any member the gentleman using the words objected to may be 
permitted to explain. No gentleman has made that motion, and it is 
not for the Chair to make it. Í 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan, I move that the gentleman from Indiana 
be permitted to explain his language. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman moves that the gentleman from 
Indiana shall be permitted to explain. = 

Mr. O'NEIL, of Massachusetts. The point of order raised by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Bicas] is pending and ought to be 
ruled upon. 

TheSPEAKER. It was in response to that point that the Chair 
made the reply. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But the point of order was made by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. MILLS] that other business had intervened between 
the utterance of these words by the gentleman trom Indiana and the 
time when the demand was made to have them taken down. 

The SPEAKER, There is no evidence of that before the House. 

Mr. MILLS. But that is the fact. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Mr. Speaker, the offensive words were the last 
words uttered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Bynum], and im- 
mediately I asked that they be taken down. 

Mr. MILLS. But the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] 
had been recognized by the Chair and was proceeding to address the 
committee, and I contend, therefore, that the House has no jurisdiction 
of this question. 

The SPEAKER. The first question is upon the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. CUrcHEON ]. 4 

Mr. MILLS. But, Mr. Speaker, before you can go to trying the case 
the question must be determined whether the House has the right. 

The SPEAKER. It is not a question of order; it isa question of 
fact. There are no facts of the kind intimated by nk peepee from 
Texas reported to the House by the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MILLS. But the record will show the facts. If the Chair 
will look at the record it will show or ought to show the facts as I 
have stated them. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee of the Whole have reported to the 
House this state of facts—— 

Mr. MILLS {interposing). But I hope the Speaker will look at the 
record to see if the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON I had 
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not been recognized by the Chair before the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Crrcuron] made his demand that the words be taken down. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Mr. S the record as re- 

gaea to the House by the chairman of the Committee of the Whole 

oes not show at what time these words were uttered. There is noth- 
ing in the report of the chairman of the Committee of the Whole to 
show whether the words were spoken early this morning, or in the mid- 
dle of the debate, or just before the committee rose. Therefore, as 
this is a matter of censure, the record must show—— ~ 

The SPEAKER, The record shows that the Committee of the Whole 
report these words as having been uttered and taken down in the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Yes; but the suggestion I 
desire to make is that the record does not show that the words were 
spoken just before the committee rose or at any particular time named 
in that record; so that the Speaker is assuming as a matter of fact that 
which the record does not show; and my point is that a member can 
not be put on his defense except under the circumstances stated in the 
rule, and that the Speaker can not add to the record. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

TheSPEAKER. One moment. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CUTCHEON ] is recognized. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Mr. Speaker, the Committee of the Whole House 
has reported these words to the House for its judgment. The pre- 
sumption is that the Committee of the Whole has proceeded in order 
and there is nothing to show the contrary. a 

Mr. MORGAN. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. FLOWER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to hear the rule read 


n. 
aks. MORGAN. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. I know that 
other business had intervened before the demand was made te have the 
words taken down. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can only take the matter as reported to 
him by the Committee of the Whole, and the presumption is that it is 
properly reported. 

Mr. FLOWER. Well, I would like to hear the rule read again. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will cause the rule to be read again if 
the gentleman desires. 

Mr. FLOWER. Ido; because I believe that under it you can not 

Mr. BYNUM. 
Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, pending that I rise to a parliament- 


ary inquiry. 1 s 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky (interposing). Mr. Speaker, I 
do not desire to waive my 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. MORGAN ] 


is recognized. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentacky. Then I appeal from the de- 
cision of the Chair. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam recognized to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Iwas trying to say that I did 
not waive my right to appeal. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky appeals from the 
decision of the Chair, and the question is: Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the House? 

Mr. SPRINGER. What is this appeal about ? : 

Mr. STRUBLE. I move to lay that appeal on the table; and on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] 
has the fioor, and he has not yielded it, and the gentleman from Iowa 
can only get the floor to make his motion when the gentleman from 
Kentucky yields it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is mistaken. 
the table has ence. 

Mr. MILLS. But the gentleman from Iowa had not the floor to 
make a motion to lay the appeal on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Iowa to lay the appeal on the table. The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. MILLS. I ask for a division. 

Mr. SPRINGER. What is the objection to stating the question? 

Mr. STRUBLE. I call for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 
126, nays 101, not voting 100; as follows: 


A motion to lay on 


YEAS—126, 
Adams, Browne, Va. Dalzell. 
Buchanan, N. J. De Haven, Greenhalge, 
Arnold, Burton, Dingley, Grosvenor, 
Atkinson, Pa. Ride Dolliver, —— 
Baker. w 5 ansbroug! 

G Cannon, Dunnell, Harmer, 8 
Bartine, Caswell, = ir Bi Henderson, III. 
Belknap, Cheadle, Farquhar, Henderson, Iowa 
— FFF. 
fone” Conger, k Hit. 

Brewer, Craig, Frank, Hopkins, 
Brosius, Culbertson, Pa. Funston, Kelley, 
Brower, Cutcheon, Gear, K A 


Kerr, Iowa Morey Taylor, III. 
3 Morrili, Sawyer, Taylor, 88. 
4 orro w * 
La Follette, Morse, Scull, Townsend, Pa. 
g, Nied Sherman, Vandever, 
Laws, O'Donnell. Simonds, Waddill, 
Lehlbach, O'Neill, Pa, Smith, III. Wade, 
Lale B — — 
’ en, yser, ass, 
Mason, Payne, Snider, Wallace, N. Y: 
Perkins, pooner, T, 
McCord, Pickler, Wickham, 
MeCormick, Raines, Stewart, Vt. Williams, Ohio 
McKenna, Ray, rs, Wilson, Wash. 
McKinley, Reyburn, Stockbridge, Wright, 
Miles, Rockwell, tr Ei A 
Moffitt, Rowell, Sweney 
Moore, N. H. ussel], Taylor, E. B. 
NAYS—101. 
Abbott, Cowles, Lawler, Rowland, 
Allen, Miss. Crain, Lester, Ga. Rusk, 
Anderson, Miss. Crisp, Magner, Sayers, 
Barnes, Culberson, Tex. Martin, Ind. Shively, 
— — id McAdoo, aa 
4 ery, , nger, 
Bland, Dunphy, eClammy, Tex. 
Blount, Elliott, McClellan, Stone, Ky. 
8 eS — MeMillin, Stump, 
reckinridge, ian, Rae, Tarsney, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Flower, Tracey, 

1 F. Montgomery. Tucker, 
Buchanan, Va. Forney, organ, Turner, Ga. 
Builock, Geissenhainer, Mutchler, Turner, N. T. 
Bunn, Gibson, 

Campbell Grimes, O’Ferrall, V. 
Candler, Ga. Hare, Outhwaite, 
— th, ayes, a rrets, Wheeler, Ala. 
ipman, yhes, aynter, 

Lace eard, Peel, 2 Wike, > 

a E ͥé T8 Williams, 
ents, erson, N. rry, 
Clunie, Herbert, ierce, Wilson, Mo. 
Cooper, Ind, Holman, 
Cothran, Kerr. Pa. Quinn, 
Covert, Lanham, Rogers, 
NOT VOTING—100. 

Alderson, Clark, Wis. Knapp, Reed, Iowa 
Allen, Mich, 5 W, Reilly, 
Andrew, Cogswell, 
Atkinson, W. Va. ell, Rife, 
Bank Cooper, Ohio Lester, Va. Robertson, 
Beckwith, Darling! Bale. Spinola, 

wi ngton, 
Belden, Davidson, nsur, Siahlnecker. 
Bergen, De Lano, Martin, Tex. Ga, 
Bingham, Dibble, McCreary, Stockdale, 
Blanchard, Edmunds, Milliken, Stone, Mo. 
Bowden, Enloe, oore, Tex. Taylor, J. D. 
Brickner, Evans, udd, Thomas, 
Brown, J. B. Finley, Norton, Thompson, 
Browne, T. M. Fitch, Nute. Tillman, 
Brunner, Fowler, O’Neall, Ind. ‘Turner, 
Buckalew, Gifford, O'Neil, Mass. Van Schaick, 
Burrows, i Owens, Ohio Walker, Mo. 

um, Grout, Payson, Watson, 
Candler, Mass. Hatch, Peters, Whitthorne, 
Carlisle, Haugen, Phelan, Wiley, 

ton, Hooker, Post, Will 
Carter, Houk, Pugsley, Wilson, 
Catchings, Ketcham, Quackenbush, Wilson, W. Va. 
Cheatham, gore, Raudall. Yoder, 


So the decision of the Speaker was sustained. 

The following-named members were announced as paired until fur- 
ther notice: 

Mr. PUGSLEY with Mr. CARLISLE. 

Mr. REED, of Iowa, with Mr. STOCKDALE. 

Mr. CONNELL with Mr. MARTIN, of Texas. 

Mr. De LANO with Mr. NORTON, ` 

Mr. PETERS with Mr. HOOKER. 

Mr. THOMPSON with Mr. STONE, of Missouri. 

Pc Alsing -named members were announced as paired for the rest 

of the day: 

Mr. BERGEN with Mr. BRUNNER. 

Mr. KNAPP with Mr. MOORE, of Texas. 

Mr. Grout with Mr. DAVIDSON. 

Mr. RANDALL with Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts, 

Mr. Payson with Mr. McCreary. 

Mr. CLARK, of Wisconsin, with Mr. LEE, 

Mr. RIFE with Mr. FOWLER. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan, with Mr. Conn. 

Mr. CoGswWELL with Mr. ANDREW. 

Mr. Post with Mr. HEARD. 

Mr. BELDEN with Mr. SPINOLA. 

Mr. WATSON with Mr. MAISH. 

Mr. HAUGEN with Mr. WILEY. 

Mr. STEWART, of Vermont, with Mr. LEWIS. 

Mr. Evans with Mr. RICHARDSON. 

Mr. VAN SCHAICK with Mr. OwENs, of Ohio. 

Mr. LAIDLAW with Mr. BRIcRN ER. 

Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts, with Mr. DARGAN. 

Mr. KETCHAM with Mr. HATCH. 

Mr. DARLINGTON with Mr. REILLY, until Tuesday next, 
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Mr. BowDEN with Mr. LESTER, of Virginia, until Tuesday next. 

Mr. Houk with Mr. ExLok, until Tuesday next. 

Mr. Mupp with Mr. ROBERTSON, on this vote. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Iam paired with the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. STONE]. Otherwise I would vote ay.“ 

Mr. EVANS. Iam paired with my colleague [Mr. RICHARDSON]. 

If he were present, I should vote ay.“ 

Mr. KILGORE. I am paired with the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. FINLEY]. If he were here, I should vote ‘‘no.’’ 

Mr. ALDERSON. Iam paired with the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ATKINSON]. If he were present, I should vote ** no.” 

Mr. BIGGS. I move to dispense with the recapitulation of the names. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I think we had better take 
time to cool down. I shall have to object. 

The Clerk recapitulated the vote. 

The result was then announced as above stated. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Mr. Speaker, as the resolution which I before 
sent to the Clerk’s desk has not been reported and was written very 
hastily, I substitute for it the resolution which I now ask the Clerk to 


read. 
The Clerk read as ſollows: 


Resolved, That the member from Ind Mr. WILIA D. Bynum, in the lan- 
guage used by him in Committee of the ole House and taken down and re- 
ported to the House and read at the Clerk’s desk, has been guilty of a violation 
of the rules and privileges of the House, and merits the censure of the House for 
8 That said WILLAAx D. Byxum be now brought to the bar of the 
House by the Se nt-at-Arms, and there the censure of the House be ad- 
ministered by the Speaker, 

Mr. SPRINGER, I raise a point of order on that resolution. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I move the previous question on that resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The House must be in order before any further 
business can be transacted. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The House must come to order. 

Mr. CLUNIE. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen will please take their seats. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, immediately before the appeal was 
taken on which the House has just voted —— 

Mr. SPRINGER. I reserve the point of order I have made on the 
resolution. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I understood the Chair to announce a motion sub- 
mitted by some gentlemen from California, Was there such a motion 
submitted? 

Mr. BIGGS. I submitted that and it has never been decided. 

The SPEAKER. Did the gentleman from California submit a mo- 
tion that the gentleman from Indiana be allowed to explain? 

Several MEMBERS. It was the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BIGGS. I made the point that the rules required the gentle- 
man to be called to order, and he never had been called to order. Some 
other gentleman made a motion, The Chair never decided the ques- 
tion. I made that point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not consider that the point of order 
was made, 

Mr. BIGGS. Whether you do or not, it is the rule. 

Mr, HOLMAN. The resolution then submitted by the gentleman 
from Michigan was not entertained by the Chair, or was it? 

The SPEAKER. The appeal taken by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky intervened and prevented that motion from being entertained. 

Mr. HOLMAN, That has not been renewed. | 

The SPEAKER. It has not. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I make the point of order that this resolution is 
not in order at this time. In the first place, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Speaker to the parliamentary procedure of the House in 
cases of this character. Nobody has adjudged this language to be un- 

liamentary. Nobody has made a point of order that it was unpar- 
8 in the House. The committee rose and reported certain 
lan as having been used in debate. Thereupon no decision was 
had on that point. 

Mr. CHEADLE. I desire to correct the gentleman from IIlinois. I 
made the point of order myself it was unparliamentary. 

Mr. SP. GER. That was in committee. We are now in the 
House of Representatives, and, besides that, the language the gentle- 
man complained of is not that which is now before the House. 

I desire that we may proceed in an orderly way, and for that reason 
I call attention to Cushing’s Law and Practice of Legislative Assem- 
blies, page 655, beginning with section 1693: 


1693. When a member is indulging in a line of remark which, though ap- 
mtly personal and disorderly, is of such a nature that it may be exp 
something to follow, it is entirely consistent with the Speaker's duty to wait 
and give the memberan poponun to conclude his sentence in such a manner 
back Era persis what would rwise, and taken by itself, be offensive and dis- 
orderly. 

1694. When the Speaker is called u by the House generally to interfere or 
when some member rises and calls the member speaking to order, the Speaker 
first delivers his opinion upon the point oforder; if, in his judgment, the mem- 
ber is not disorderly, he di him to proceed; if, on the contrary, he sustains 
the call to order, he then either simply informs the member that he can not 

in thesame manner, or, if he thinks the occasion uires it, calls upon 

im to retract, explain, or apologize. If the Speaker himse interferes in the 


first instance, he at once explains the reason of his interference and proceeds 


1808. In callin, ber to explai logize, th 
n upon a mem mosd e Speaker some- 
baloulated to allay heat and re- 


Q 
times accompanies the demand with remarká 


store ny; such, for example, as that "tie gentleman must have heard 
e 8 hose expressi which he so warmly con- 
emns; 0 


ntleman had allowed lan: ge to — 8 him—uninten- 
tionally, no dou! n the heat of debate which hò was sure he would be anx- 
ious to explain ;” that he was sure the honorable member could not mean to 
impute to any gentleman in that House a premeditated and deliberate inten- 
tion to use expressions such as those he had described ;” that “he was sure the 
member having so offended would discharge his duty by seas for the 
offensive expressions he had used;“ or that he was quite sure the honorable 
member did not mean to express what his language would imply.” 


A very proper expression to use in this case. 
1696. When the Speak: 


or retract the offensive expressi: and to apol 
liberal 


p: wi edin. 
purpose of censuring or publishing such member for his disorderly conduct. 
1697, The opinion of the Speaker— 


And here is the point I want to make particularly— 


as to the point of order, and his demand of explanation, if he sees fit to make 
one, are usually acquiesced in, though it is undoubtedly competent to the 
House to revise the one or refuse its sanction to the other, at its p ure. 

In other words, before you can a resolution of censure the 
Speaker must have decided that the language used was unparliament- 
ary, and then the House, upon the motion of any member pret, can 
take an appeal from that decision and obtain a judgment of the assembly 
upon the naked question as to whether or not it was unparliamentary 
language. If the Chair should hold that it was not unparliamentary 
language, then the matter would end and no further 12 could 
be had. If the Chair should hold otherwise and the House should sus- 
tain the Chair, the Speaker could call upon the member to explain the 
words used, and it is his right, under the general parliamentary law, to 
explain his language, if he desires, before it is in order to offer any res- 
olution of censure. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I claim that this resolution is premature; the Chair 
has not decided the language out of order. The House has had no op- 
portunity to revise such a decision of the Chair, and the member has 
not been permitted to explain the language used in the heat of de- 
bate, and would probably have avoided such action as is proposed. I 
make the point of order that no one has suggested that this lan 0 
is out of order, and further that the Speaker has not decided it to 
unparliamentary language, and that the House has not been permitted 
to pass upon the naked question; and after the House shall pass upon 
it that it is the privilege of the member to withdraw the language 
used or to make any explanation he desires before the House can pro- 
ceed to pass such a resolution. The resolution in its present shape has. 
no precedent in parliamentary bodies. I have never known the House 
to proceed to censure a member unless the language had been adjudged 
by the House or by the Speaker to be unparliamentary and the mem- 
ber had been permitted to explain. ‘That is the parliamentary law of 
the land. ‘That is the general parliamentary law, and I take it that 
that is the law that should prevail in this case. 

Mr. MILLS. I desire to know if the previous question is ordered 
if there will be any time for debate. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has the impression that there will be 
forty minutes’ debate. 

Mr. MILLS. That is what Iam asking. 

Mr. CUTCHEON, Mr. Speaker, I desire to be heard for a moment 
on the point of order raised by the gentleman from Illinois. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois says that there is no parliamentary precedent for 
this resolution. Mr. Speaker, I have copied this resolution verbatim 
from the last resolution of the kind, which, as far as my recol'sction 
goes, was offered in the House, which was on the last night of the 
Forty-seventh Congress when e present, the resolution being of- 
fered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT] in the case of 
John Van Voorhis, of the Rochester district, New York, the prede- 
cessor of my friend [Mr. BAKER]. 

In that case, in the discussion of the river and harbor bill, Mr.) 
Voorhis used this language, as will be seen from page 3540 of the 
RECORD, volume 62: : 

Itis so outrageous, so damnable, that nobody but a gambler or cut-throat 
would have thought of tacking such a thing as that to such a bill as this, 

The following proceedings then took place: 

Mr. Horr, I move that the gentleman’s language be taken down. It is an 
kr. Pace. I hope my friend will withdraw that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan to take down the words of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Van 
Voorhis]. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. Horr. I now move, Mr. Chairman, that the words be reported to the 
House as they have been taken down, 
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3 so 80 e, n y but a 
would have 28 of tacking such a thing as that to suc’ 

Mr. MCLANE, of Maryland. w move, Mr. Chairman, 
rise and i that language tc e House. 

The motion was agreed ta. 

The committee accordingtyanae; and the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. CANNON reported that mmittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union had, according tœorders, had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7631) 
making appropriations for the construction, repair, and preservation of 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes; and are ogy are from 
New York [Mr. Van Voorhis} having used the following wo “Tt is so out- 
rageous, 80 damnable, that nobody but a gambler or cut-throat would have 
thought of tacking such a thing as that on such a bill as this,“ they were ordered 
to be taken down and reported to the House for its action. 

Mr. McLane, of Maryland. Mr. poen Imade the motion that the committee 
rise and the words be reported to the House; and I now move the expulsion of 
the member from New York who used that language. 

Mr. Hiscock. I have no doubt the words of my colleague 

Mr. Lz FEVRE. I ask that the motion be put in writing. 

Mr, McLane, of Maryland. My resolution isin writing, 

Mr. Le Favre. Where is it? t it be read. 

Mr. McLAn®, of Maryland. I hope the Chair will preserve order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will send up his resolution. 

Mr. McLAne, of Maryland. I send up the words of the gentleman from New 
York, as taken down in committee, and accompany those words with a resolu- 
tion of expulsion, on which I call for the previous question. 

Mr. Hiscock. Thope the gentleman from Maryland will not do that. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the resolution. 

The Clerk read as folfws : 

“Resolved, For the use of said language said Van Voorhis is expelled from this 
House.“ 

Mr. HIscock. Now, Mr. Speaker, we all recognize the fact. 

Mr. MoLAxx, of Maryland, I hope the gentleman from New York will not 
attempt to take the floor from me. 

Mr. Hiscock. I hope the gentleman from Maryland will yield to me fora 
moment, 

Mr. McLane, of Maryland. I yield a moment. 

Mr. Hiscock. I thought the gentleman would do so, I believe, as other mem- 
bers of this House do, that the words spoken by my colleague were spoken in 
the heat of debate, provoked as he thought he was by something that transpired. 


Then Mr. Hiscock spoke, and then goes on a colloquy between Mr. 
McLane, Mr. Hiseock, and Mr. McCook, and finally Mr. Robinson, of 
Massachusetts, takes part, and then the resolution was modified. The 
debate covers lwo pages. 

Then Mr. HERBERT said: 


Now, gentlemen, we are here judges of a matter affecting the dignity of the 
House of Re resentatives. Is there any memberon this floor who can say that 
he believes the words “ nobody but a cut-throat or gambler would tack such a 
thing as that to such a bill as this“ were intended to apply to the bill and not to 
the gentleman from California? Now, Mr. Speaker, if we believe this to be the 
truth, does the mere fact that the gentleman from New York [Mr. Van Voorhis 
rises in his place and retracts those words—does that wipe out the offense? 
ask this House to say, has not an offense been committed; and if we believe it 
has, if we now setan example here when such words as those have been uttered 
by express ourselves completely and fully satisfied ? 

Mr. Krxo, There is so much confusion in the Hall that we can not hear the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT). Then, Mr, Chairman, any member 
of this House who wishes to avail himself of the privil of debate to say here 
on this floor what he would not say outside can convert the House of Represent- 
atives into a bear garden. 

. pson, of Kentucky, rose. j 

Mr. HAnERT. Mr. Chairman, I have said all I desire to say. I simply wanted 
to put before this House this matter as it appears to me, but I desire before yield- 
ing the floor to send the resolution in form which I wish to offer, and then I shall 

ield the remaining portion of my time to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 


orr 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Resolved, That the member from New York, Mr. John Van Voorhis, in the lan- 
guage used by him upon the floor and taken down at the Clerk's desk, has been 
guilty ofa violation of the privileges of this House“ 

I put in the words and rules“ 

“and merits the severe censure of the House for the same,” 

I left out the word severe.“ 


“ Resolved, That the said John Van Voorhis be now brought to the bar of the 
House by the Sergeant-at-Arms, and be there publicly censured by the Speaker 
in the name of the House. 

Mr. HERBERT. Put the word “reprimanded ” instead of the word “cen- 
sured” in the last resolution. 

Mr. THompson, of Kentucky. I move to lay that resolution upon the table. 

Mr. Henn. I thought I had the floor? 

Mr. HERBERT. I yield the floor to the gentleman from Michigan, etc. 


That is the resolution which I have copied, leaving out the word 
“severe,” so as to make it read: ‘‘ Violated the rules and privileges 
of this House.“ The committee proceeded precisely as we have done 
in this case. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Will my friend yield to me there? 

Mr. CUTCHEON. In a moment. The language used in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole was taken down in the Committee of the Whole 
and reported to the House. The resolution offered is precisely the 
same in this case, and it is for the judgment of the House to deter- 
une the character by the words. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Was a question raised as to the posi- 
tion taken by the gentleman from Illinois, and was it not further 
shown that the resolution which you have cited was never passed upon 


by the House ? 
Mr. CUTCHEON. It was not passed on. 
Then how is it a precedent for this case? 


bler or cut-throat 
a bill as this,” 
that the committee 


Mr. TURNER, of Georgi 
Mr. CUTCHEON. It is a precedent for the mode of procedure. 
Ei TURNER, of Georgia. But that does not answer the point of 
order. 
Mr. CUTCHEON. Iam about to show why the resolution was not 


passed upon. 
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Mr. TURNER, of ia. But the question is on the point of or- 
der, the gentleman will observe. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. The resolution was not passed upon because Mr. 
Van Voorhis used this language: 

Mr. Van Voornis. Mr. Speaker, if the river and harbor men of this House 
want to censure me for what has occurred, I suppose I can stand it. I do not 
know but that they are in a ority here; and the only misconduct which 
seems to affect my friend from bams is I have opposed this bill in my 
pore way. It has been very poor indeed. Now, in what I said before I mean 

be understood as withdrawing in the fullest ble manner the language 
sow was objected to. Did not the gentleman from Alabama so understand 
* HERBERT, I understood the language was withdrawn. 

Mr. VAN Voornts, And in addition to that I apologize to the House for 
using such language, and to the gentleman from California also, if he or any- 
body supposed that the language was applicable to him. 

Now, if the gentleman from Indiana will make as manly a retraction 
of his language as Mr. Van Voorhis did, I am willing to withdraw 
the demand for the previous question and give him an opportunity to 
do so. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I wish to ask the gentleman from Michigan if the 
language used by the gentleman from New York, Mr. Van Voorhis, 
was not without any provocation on the face of the earth? 

Mr. CUTCHEON, It was simply : 
Mr. HERBERT. The difference between the Van Voorhis case ani 
this was that immediately upon the using of the words the Member 
was called to order and Rule XIV was followed strictly. Now, in this 
case I offer to prove, and I think I can do so by the notes of the ste- 
nographer, first, that the member in this case was not called to order; 
secondly, that further debate or other business had succeeded, and 
another member had taken the floor before this motion was made by 
the gentleman from Michigan. Now, I understand the Chair to have 
ruled that the point of order made by the gentleman from Illinois 
was not well taken, because, as he put it, the only matter then before 
the House had been brought here by the report of the chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole, and the chairman simply reported to the 
House that certain words had been used and that they had been taken 
down by order of the Committee of the Whole, and that this and nothing 
more had been brought to the notice of the House; but that report is 
not a full statement of all the proceedings in the Committee of the 

Whole. 

Section 4 of Rule XIV provides— 

4. If any member, in speaking or otherwise, transgress the rules of the House, 
the 8 er shall, or any member may, call him to order; in which case he 
shall immediately sit down, unless permitted, on motion of another member, 
to explain, and the House shall, if e to, decide on the case without de- 
bate; if the decision is in favor of the member called to order, he shall be at 
liberty to proceed, but not otherwise; and, if the case require it, he shall be lia- 
ble to censure or such punishment as the House may deem proper. 

Certainly this rule contemplates that when a member is accused of 
using any improper language he shall have his attention called to it 
while he is upon the floor, so that immediately he may have an oppor- 
tunity to explain, and have the judgment of the House upon what he 
has said. Now, I offer to prove that in this case, and prove it by the 
record, adding that much to the statement of the chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole, that nothing of that kind occurred, and no 


‘opportunity was afforded Mr. BYNUM, the gentleman from Indiana, to 


make an explanation at the time. If I prove this, then there is no 
case made out under section 4. Then section 5 says: 

It a member is called to order for words spoken in debate, the member calling 
him to order shall indicate the words excepted to, and they shall be taken down 
in writing at the Clerk's desk and read aloud to the House, 

Now, the chairman of the Committee of the Whole reported to the 
House that these words had been taken down, that they had been ex- 
cepted to, and they were read aloud to the House. But the conclud- 
ing clause of that section is: 

But he shall not be held to answer, nor be subject to the censure of the House 
therefor, if further debate or other business has intervened. 

Now, I expect to prove by the notes of the stenographer that further 
debate had occurred after the words were used and before they were 
taken down. If further debate did take place after these words were 
used and before the words were demanded to be taken down, it is a matter 
of defense, and the gentleman from Indiana can not possibly be found 
guilty or be tried under this section if the fact is established that 
further debate had taken place. [Applause. ] 

I now call for the reading of the stenographer’s notes to see whether 
further debate had taken place, so as to get the question fairly before 
the House. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I have the words which immediately 
followed the words used by the gentleman from Indiana, taken from the 
reporter’s notes. 

Mr. HERBERT. Let the gentleman read them. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia (reading): 

Mr. Witson, of West Virginia. I have already stated, sir 


Seas Curcuron, I demand that the last words of the gentleman from Indiana, 
ete. 


Mr. CUTCHEON. ` I willleave it to the Chairman of the Committeeof 
the Whole if Mr. WILsoN, of West Virginia, did not rise without rec- 
ognition, and that I arose instantly and gave no space between the 
close of Mr, ByNuM’s remarks and my demand. 
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The SPEAKER. The House will perceive at once from what has 
been stated how impossible it is for the Chair in such a case as this to 
pass upon the question of fact. The House can pass upon the question 
of fact in its vote upon the resolution; and the argument of the gentle- 
man from Alabama will be very one eed addressed to the House and 
to its discretiun on the question of passage of the resolution. 

As to the point of order made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER], the Chair finds not merely the precedent which has been 
cited by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CurcHEoN], but also the 
following, on page 390 of the Journal of the House of Representatives 
of February 4, 1875, Forty-third Congress, second session: 

Pending the debate thereon, Mr. John Young Brown was called to order for 
words usedindebate. The words having been reduced to writing, Mr. Robert 
S. Hale, submitted the following resolution S 
which was a resolution of similar character to that proposed in the 
House to-day, and thereupon it was voted on. ; 

The Chair, therefore, overrules the point of order made by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. : 

Mr. HAYES. The Chair states that this question of fact can be de- 
termined by the vote to be taken upon this resolution. Now, I wish 
to make the parliamentary inquiry, and that is, whether a question of 
fact can be determined upon a vote without some evidence as to the 
fact, either by the record, which ought to import absolute verity, or by 
other evidence aliunde. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is happy to state that the House record 
does not import absolute verity. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HAYES. Then it ought to be confirmed by outside evidence. 
Ought a member to be condemned upon the assumption of a given state 
of facts when he disputes the alleged facts? 

The SPEAKER. That is a question to be addressed to the House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I make the point of order that we have a right to 
yote separately upon the question whether this language was parlia- 
mentary or not, and whether, under the cab tent ine gentleman 
from Indiana had sufficient provocation for using it. But as the reso- 
lution now stands it is impossible to separate the statement in the reso- 
lution from the censure which follows it as part of the same sentence. 
The point I made, and which the Speaker seems to have overlooked, 
was that the House had the right to pass upon the question whether 
the language was parliamentary or not, separately and apart, and as a 
condition-precedent to any steps towards censure, and that upon that 
question the member had the right to be heard. 

I claim that that is the universal practice in parliamentary bodies. 
It may be that in the case of John Young Brown no point of order may 
have been made; but notwithstanding that fact, when the point of order 
is made, the House should then proceed in an orderly way, which is, 
first, to determine whether any unparliamentary language has been 
used. When we have ascertained that fact, we shall be in a position 
to determine whether the member should be punished or not. I ask 
that the resolution be read. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the resolution is 
divisible. 

The SPEAKER. The only question now before the House is the 
motion of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CUTCHEON ] for the pre- 
vious question. 

Mr. HERBERT, I ask to be allowed to introduce the record as evi- 
dence to show—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can introduce that as a matter of 
debate. + 

Mr. HERBERT. I desire to introduce it as evidence. 

Mr. MILLS. As a matter of fact. 

Mr. HERBERT. Certainly, if a gentleman is charged in this House 
with so serious an offense as this he will be allowed to introduce his 
evidence, and I understood the Chair to say that it might properly be 
introduced at that time; but whether the Chair said so or not the rules 
of law authorize any person with an offense to have evidence 
introduced with regard to the fact charged. 

The SPEAKER. It can be introduced as matter of debate, as the 
gentleman from Alabama understands, 

Mr. ROGERS. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ROGERS. In the third, fourth, and fifth sections of Rule XIV, 
vision is made for the accused (or the defendant or whatever he may 
called in such a case) to have an opportunity to explain. Now, the 

inquiry I desire to make is: At what stage of this procedure which is 
now mapped out will that opportunity be offered ? 

The SPEAKER. The rule hardly seems to afford a foundation for 
the gentleman's question. It provides that a member in such a case 
may be permitted to explain provided another member makes a mo- 
tion to that effect, and no gentleman having made that motion at a 
time when it could be put, the question now is upon the motion of 
censure. The Chair has no doubt that as a matter of fact the House 
will instantly give unanimous consent to the gentleman from Indiana 
to make an explanation if any member asks for it. 

Mr. GREENHALGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask for it. I ask unanimous 


consent that the gentleman from Indiana be permitted to explain. eens, Gest 


Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana. I object. 
É Mr. Ge May I complete my parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 


jpeaker 
Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I want to make a further point of 
order upon this resolution. 
Mr. ROGERS. I desire to complete my parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair supposed that the parliamentary in- 
quiry of the gentleman was completed. 
Mr. ROGERS. I am insisting now, Mr. Speaker, that it was not. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from Arkan- 


sas. 
Mr. ROGERS. Will the Chair please look at section 5 of the rule, 
the last paragraph. : : 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has done that. 

Mr. ROGERS. It uses this language: But he shall not be held to 
answer.” Now, if that does not imply a time and an opportunity to 
answer, then I do not understand what is meant by that provision of 
the rule. Therefore, I desire to ask the Chair at what time it will be 
in order to ask consent or at what time it will be in order to make that 
motion. 

TheSPEAKER. The difficulty with the gentleman’s inquiry is that 
it proceeds upon an assumption which is not correct. The gentleman 
assumes that a time is to be given and wants to know what time. But 
the time that is given is indicated by the rule of the House, and the 
manner also. 

Mr. ROGERS. What I want to know is, at what time have I the 
right to make that motion? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman had the right to make the motion 
before the motion of the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. ROGERS. Then the time has passed? 

The SPEAKER. The time has 

Mr. ROGERS. That isall I desired to know, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is very glad the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas has got the information he desired. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SPRINGER. I make the point of order now that the language 
of the gentleman from Indiana was not out of order. [Cries of Regular 
order.] I want to be heard on this question. I make this point of 
order in good faith. 

The SPEAKER. But the point which the gentleman raises is en- 
tirely immaterial so far as the present question is concerned, 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is the very foundation of this whole proceeding. 

The SPEAKER. The question before the House is the motion of the 
gentleman from Michigan for the previous question. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I make the point of order that the language used 
by the gentleman from Indiana was not unparliamentary, was not out of 


order; and I have the right to be heard, use that is the very basis 
on which you are ing to act. If the language was not unparlia- 
mentary there is no foundation for the present ing. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think that the point of order 
can be made at this time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I made it as soon as I could. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair decides that the point can not be made 
at this time and overrules the point of order. f 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iappealfrom the decision of the Chair upon this 
question of order. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the point of 
order that the language used by the gentleman from Indiana was parlia- 
mentary. The Chair overrules that point of order. The gentleman 
from DE ere from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. AL , of Michigan. I move to lay the appeal on the table. 

The SPEAKER, And the gentleman from Michigan moves to lay 
the appeal on the table. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan, 
there were—ayes 126, noes 97. 

Mr. ROGERS and others called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 
121, nays 98, not voting 108; as follows: 


YEAS—121. 

Adams, Coleman, Greenhalge, Mason, 
Anderson, Kans, Grosvenor, McComas, 
Arnold, Conger, Cord. 
Atkinson, Pa. g. Hansbrough, McCormick, 
Baker, Culbertson, Pa. Henderson, III. McKenna, 
Bartine, Cutcheon, Henderson, McKinley, 
Beckwith, Daizell, H 1 es, 
Belknap, De Haven, Hill, Moffitt, 
Bliss, ey, Hi Moore, N. H. 
Boothman, iver, Ho rer, 
Boutelle, K A Mo: 
Brewer, Dunnell, Kennedy, Morrow, 
Brosius, Ewart, Kerr, Iowa M 
Buchanan, N.J. Farquhar, A Niedringhaus, 
Burrows, F 2 O Don 5 
Burton, Fli La Follette, O'Neill. Pa. 
Butterworth, Flood, ; Osborne, 
Caldwell, Laws, Owen, Ind. 
Cannon, Lehlbach, Payne, 

Lind, Perkins, 

Lodge, 
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Ray. Sweney, Wallace, N. X. Hayes, McCarthy, Peel, Stump, 
Reyburn, Smith Ti, Taylor, E. B, Wheeler, Mich, Haynes, MeClellan, Perry, Tarsney, 
kwell, Smith, W. Va. Taylor, DÌ. Wickham, Hemph Pierce, Tucker, 
well, Smyeer, Taylor, W. Ohio Hen N.C. McRae, Price, Turner, Ga. 
ly Snider, T Wilson, Wash, He: Mills, Quinn, Turpin, 
Banford, Spooner, ‘Townsend, Pa. Wright, Holman, Montgomery, Venable, 
wyer, Stephenson, Vandever, dey. Kerr, Pa. Moore, rs, Wheeler, Ala, 
Scranton, Stivers, Waddill, Lanham, Morgan, Rowland, Whiting, 
4, Stockbridge, Walker, Mass, 2 Lawler, Mutchler,- Rusk, Wike, 
mares 3 by d M ee O'Ferrall, —— Williama 
A; © a 
NAYS—88. Martin, Ind. Outhwaite, Ste Tex. Wilson, Mo. 
bbott, Cowles, Lawler, McAdoo, Stone, Ky. Yoder. 
‘Anderson, Miss, “sy ee i"? arene: 
`- l 2 Dorsey, Mason, Sherman, 
Barnes, — Martin, fad. poe tae Anderson, Kans, Dunnell, McComas, Simon 
Biggs, Dunphy, Carthy, Springer Arnold, E McCord, Smith, 
— Eil“ McClammy, Stewart, Tex, Atkinson, Pa, ate f McCormick, Smith, W. Va, 
nt, Ellis, McClellan, Stone, ine, Featherston, McKenna, yser, 
tner, Enloe, McMillin, Stump, Beckwith, Flick, McKinley, Snider, 
Breckinridge, Ark, Fithian, MeRae, Tarsney, Belknap, Frank, ies, speed 
Breckinridge, Ky. Flower, Mills, v. Bliss, Funston, Moffitt, Stephenson, 
Brookshire, Forman, Montgomery, Turner, Ga. Boothman, Gear, foore, N. H. 8 
Buchanan, Va. Forney, Moore, Tex. Turner, N. X. Boutelle, > Morey, ‘ockbridge, 
ullock. + Geissenhainer Morgan, n, Brewer, Greenhalge, Morrow, truble, 
mpbel Gibson. 5 utchler, Venable. Brosius, Grosvenor, orse, weney, 
her, Ga. Goodni; y Washington, Buchanan, N. J, k Niedringhaus, Taylor, E. B. 
——— i Grimes, O’Ferrall Wheeler, Ala, Burrows, 1 O'Donnell, ylor, III. 
Chipmàn, agen * iting, aaco wits 3 DER 33 Pa. Taylor, Tenn 
K rwo enderson. rn ‘ownsend, 
larka. Ala; MHeruphin 1 . Caldwell, Hitt, : Owen, Tad. ‘Townsend, Pa, 
ements, Henderson, Berry. . noe Perkins, Waad” 
unio, Parod b erah Cheadle, Kelley, Pickler, Walker, Mass. 
r, Ind. Holman, Price, Yoder. 
ran, seston — — peg ee sg Wallace N T 
vert, iam, bertson, Gonwe err, 10 AR » ne 
ger, nsey, Rey burn, Wheeler, Mich, 
NOT VOTING—108. Sraig, y, Rockwell, Wickham, 
Alderson, Clark, Wis. Kna; Reed, Iowa —.— rtson,Pa, Ta . Rowel wae — 
2 — ali. a n zuson. Dalzell, ` ws, Sanford, Wright, 
‘Atkins W. Va. Connell, Lee, Rife, De Harek; la — ee X 
Bank Cooper, Ohio Lester, Va. Seney, — — nes rs ie 
Bayne, Dat W . Spinola, _NOT VOTING—117. 
Belden, Darlington, Mansur, Stahlnecker, Allen, Mich, e Laidlaw, Rife, 
Bergen, Davidson, Martin, Tex. Stewart, Ga. Andrew, w. va, Connell, Lane, yers, 
O, eCreary, Stewart, Atk a. Cooper, . ney, 
Blaschard, Dibble, Milliken,” Stockdale, — Cork Taner: Vai Skinner, 
Bowden, Edmunds, Mudd, Stone, Mo. Bankhead, Da a Lewis, nola, 
Brickner, Evans, ven Taylor, J. D. Biski Darl ington, Salah, eee 
Brown, J. B Fitch," O'Neal, Ind, Thompson, Bayas De Lano; Martin, Tex. Stewart, Vt 
Browne, T.M. Fowler, O'Neil, Mass, Tillman, Belden, Dibble, McClammy, tockdale, 
Browne, Va. Gifford, Outhwaite, er, Bergen, Edmunds, McCreary, Stone, Mo. 
Brunner, Grout, Owens, Ohio Turner, Kans, Bingham, Evans, Milliken, Taylor, J. D. 
Buc w, Hare, Payson, Van Schaick, Blanchard, Finley, orrill, Thomas, 
JJ... ̃ Rr a A ar S 
ynum, z y rickner, orton 
Candler, Mass, Haugen, Phelan, W Brower, n Flower, utos y 3 Tracey, 
Carlton, Hooker, Post, Wiley, Browna T.M Gibeon, O'Neil, a Tuer No Ee 
Carter, Ha —— —— fh tage Browne, Va. aiora; 8 Ohio van Schaick, 
Catehi ham, uackenbush, . 5 te 
— Kilgore, Randall, Wines Weve, | a grat, Payton, Walk, fo 
So the appeal from the decision of the Chair was laid on the table. Bonet a . wae 
The following additional pairs were announced, Candler, Mass, Haugen, Phelan, * 
For the rest of the day: Garton, w eee 8 Willeox, 
Mr. WADE with Mr. HEARD. Carter, Hill uackenbush, ison, Ky, 
Mr. Mupp with Mr. BucKALEW. Catchings, Hooker, Randall Wilson, W. Va. 
Mr. HARMER with Mr. PENINGTON. 8 ea, erte 
Mr. BROWNE, of Virginia, with Mr. SKINNER. bb. sei RURANA, 
Mr. BANKS with Mr. BUNN. P 
On this vote: So the House refused to adjourn. 


Mr. FINLEY with Mr. KILGORE. 

Mr. ATKINSON, of West Virginia, with Mr. ALDERSON. 

Mr. STEWART, of Vermont, with Mr. OUTHWAITE. 

Mr. PENINGTON. 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. HARMER]. If he were present, I would 
vote no.“ 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I move that the House adjourn. It is now 6 
o' clock. [Cries of “No!” No!“ 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Let us go home, and we will take up this mat- 
ter on Monday. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. OvTHWAITE to ad- 
journ, there were—ayes 73, noes 111. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE and Mr. HOLMAN called for the yeasand nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 92, nays 118, not 
voting 117; as follows: 


EAS 92. 

Abbott, Breckinridge, Ky. Clements, Du 

Alderson, rookshire, y Clunie, Nad“ 

Allen, Miss. Buchanan, Va. per, Ind. Ellis, 

— ga Miss. Bullock = — — 
A Cam Ww ithian, 

Bi Gandia Crain, Forman, 

lount, Chipman, Culberson, Tex, Geissen mhatner, 

7 Ark, Clarks, Ala. Dockery, Grimes, 


On this question I am paired with the gen- 


The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. FLoop with Mr. FLOWER, for the rest of this day. 

Mr. HERMANN with Mr. GIBSON, for the rest of this day. 

Mr. MORRILL with Mr. TURNER, of New York, on this vote. 

Mr. ATKINSON, of West Virginia, with Mr. TRACEY, on this vote. 

Mr. BAKER with Mr. MeCLAuux, on this vote. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry. Has the vote been recapitulated? 

The SPEAKER. It has not. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I suppose it ought to be. 

The SPEAKER. Certainly, if the gentleman desires it to be done, 

The Clerk recapitulated the vote. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I now ask the yeas and nays on the motion for 
the previous question. 

Mr. cana Pending that I move to lay the resolution on 
the table. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Can I now submit an amendment? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not; it has not reached the 
stage of amendment yet. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I hope to have an opportunity at the proper time 
of submitting it. 

The question was taken on the motion of Mr. SPRINGER; and the 
House proceeded to divide. 

Mr. CUTCHEON, I demand the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The question was taken; and there were—yeas 87, nays 115, not 
voting 125; as follows: 


YEAS—87, 
Abbott, Cooper, Ind, Holman, Perry, 
Alderson, Cothran, err, Pa. Price, 
Allen, Miss. Covert, uinn, 
_Anderson, Miss. Cowles, Lester, Ga. bertson, 
Barnes, * ef, rs, 
Barwig, 8 Martin, Ind. Rowland, 
Biggs, Culberson, Tex. McCarthy, Rusk, 
Bland, Cummings, McClammy, Shively, 
Blount, Dockery, McClellan, pringer, 
Boatner, Dunphy, MeMillin, Stewart, Tex. 
Breckinridge, Ark. Elliott, Mc „ Stone, Ky 
Breckinridge, Ky, Ellis, Mills, ump, 
Brookshire. Enloe, Montgomery, Turner, Ga. 
Buchanan, Va. Fithian, Moore, Tex. Turner, N 
Bullock Forman, Morgan, Turpin, 
Campbel Forney, Mutchler, Venable, 
Candler, Ga. Geissenhainer, Oates, Washington, 
Caruth Goodnight, O’Ferrall, Wheeler, Ala. 
Chipman, Grimes, Outhwaite, Wike, 
ancy, Haynes, Parrett, Williams, III. 
Clarke, Ala, Hemphill, Paynter, Wilson, Mo. 
Clements, erbert, Peel, 
NAYS—115. 
Adams, Ewar McCord, Simonds, 
Anderson, Kans, McCormick, Smith, III. 
Alkinson, Pa. Featherston, McKenna, Smith, W. Va. 
Baker, Flick, McKinley, Smyser, 
Bartine, Frank, Miles, Snider, 
Beckwi Funston, Moffitt, Spooner, 
Belknap, A Moore, N. H. Stephenson, 
Bliss, t, Morey, Stewart, Vt. 
Boutelle, Greenhalge, Morrill, Stivers, 
rosius, Grosvenor, Morrow, Stockbridge, 
Buchanan, N, J. 1. Morse, Struble, 
Burrows, Hansbrough, O'Donnell, Sweney, 
Burton, Henderson, III. O'Neill, Taylor, E. B. 
Butterworth, Henderson, Iowa Osborne, Taylor, III. 
Caldwell, po f Owen, Ind Taylor, Tenn, 
Cannon, opkins, ‘ayne, ompson, 
Caswel ouk, Perkins, Townsend, Colo, 
Cheadle, Kelley Pickler, Townsend, Pa. 
Coleman, Kennedy, nes, Vandever, 
Comstock, Kerr, lowa Y, Waddill, 
Conger, Kinsey, Reyburn, Walker, Mass. 
Craig, Lacey, Rockwell, Wallace, Mass. 
Culbertson, Pa, La Follette, Rowell, Wallace, N. Y. 
Cutcheon, ing, Russell, Wheeler, Mich, 
Dalzell, Laws, Sanford, Wickham 
De Haven, Lehlbach, Sawyer, Wilson, Wash, 
Dolliver, Lodge, Scranton. Wright, 
Jorsey Mason, Soull,! Yardley. 
Dunnell, McComas, Sherman, 
NOT VOTING—15. 
Allen, Mich. Cogswell, Laidlaw, Rife, 
Andrew, Connell, ne, Sayers, 
Arnold, Cooper, Ohio Lawler, Seney, 
Atkinson, W. Va. n, Lee, Skinner, 
Bankhead, Darlington, Lester, Va. Spinola, 
Banks, Davidson, Lewis, Stahlnecker, 
Bayne, De Lano, Lind, Stewart, Ga. 
den, Dibble, Maish, Stockdale, 
Bergen, Dingley, Mansur, Stone, Mo. 
Bingham. Edmunds, Martin, Tex. Tarsney 
Blanchard, Evans, McAdoo, lor, J. D. 
Boothman, Finley, 0 omas, 
Bowden, Fitch Milliken, Tillman, 
Brewer, Flood, Mudd, v. 
Brickner, Flower, Niedringhaus, Tucker, 
Brower, Fowler, Norton, Turner, Kans, 
Brown, J.B. Gibson, ute, Van Schaick, 
Browne, T. M, Gifford, O'Neall, Ind. Wade, 
Browne, Va. Grout, Neil, Walker, Mo. 
Brunner, Hare, Owens, Ohio Watson, 
Buekalew, Harmer, Payson Whiting, 
Bunn, tch, Penington, Whitthorne, 
Bynum, Haugen, ‘eters, iley, 
Candler, Mass. Hayes, Phelan, Wilkinson, 
Carlisle, Heard, Pierce, Willcox, 
Carlton, Henderson, N.C. Post, Williams, Ohio 
Carter, Hermann, Pugsley, Wilson, * 
Catchings, Hill Quackenbush, Wilson, W. Va. 
d Hooker, Randall, er. 
k, Wis. 1 Reed, Iowa 2 
Clunie, gore. 8 
bb, PP, Haz rasen, 


So the motion to lay on the table was rejected. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois, with Mr. FORNEY, on this vote. 

Mr. Morrow with Mr. CLUNIE, on this vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio, with Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina, 
until further notice. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH with Mr, STONE, of Missouri, on this vote. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS with Mr. TUCKER, for the rest of the day. 

Mr. BOOTHMAN with Mr. YODER, on this vote. 

Mr. McCorp with Mr. WHITING, until Monday next. 

Mr. ATKINSON, of West Vi with Mr. TRACEY, on this vote. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Ala Let the vote be recapitulated, as 
there have been some mistakes made heretofore, 

The Clerk recapitulated the names of those voting. 


The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
Mr. of Alabama. I desire to change my vote 
The SPEAKER. ‘The result has been announced. 


a CUTCHEON, I now ask for the yeas and nays on the previous 
question. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to recommit the resolution 

Thé SPEAKER submitted the question on ordering the yeas and 


nays. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I know you hear me, Mr. Speaker. I move 

The SPEAKER announced that the yeas and nays had been ordered, 
and directed the Clerk to call the roll. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I know you hear me, although you pretend you 
do not hear me. I want to know by what right 
eny McMILLIN, The yeas and nays have not been ordered by the 

ouso. 

Mr. MILLS. No vote has been taken on ordering the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SPRINGER. By what authority do you refuse to ize a 
Representative on this floor to make a motion which is in order under 
the rules of the House? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I make the point of order that the House has not 
ordered the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair put the question to the House. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Nobody rose, and the Speaker did not put the 
question on ordering the yeas and nays in the sy way. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to commit this to the committee, and I 
have a right to make that motion. It is a parliamentary motion 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I make the point of order that the 

Mr. SPRINGER. And the Chair turned a deaf ear to me as if the 
Chair did not hear me. Now, I want to know whether a Representa- 
tive has a right to make a parliamentary motion when such a motion 
is in order? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his motion. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to refer it to the Committee on Rules 
with instructions, and I desire to have those instructions read here; 
but before doing so I desire to say that under the rule it would be in 
order upon a motion before or after the previous question shall have 
been ordered, but before it passage, for the Speaker to entertain a mo- 
tion to commit with or without instructions to a standing or select 
committee. That is the rule of this House. This is a resolution pend- 
ing for adoption, and we have a right to commit it. It does not say 
to ‘‘recommit’’ with or without instructions. 

Mr. CHEADLE, I rise to a point of order. 

eee SPEAKER. Wait a moment, Let us examine this point of 
order, 

Pending the examination by the Speaker, d 

Mr. CHEADLE said: I make the point of order that a question of 
personal privilege can not be referred to any committee, but belongs to 
the whole House; that it is being considered by the House now, and it 
can not be referred to a committee, 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. That is a question for the House only. 
That is why the Committee of the Whole had to refer it to the House. 
Now, can you give any more jurisdiction to the Committee of the Whole 
than it had by sending it back to that committee? ‘The reason that it 
is before the House is use that committee had no jurisdiction. 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman does not propose to refer it to 
the Committee of the Whole. He proposes to refer it to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Then I make the same point of order 

that motion. It is not either for the Committee of the Whole 
or the Committee on Rules or in Committee of the House, but the su- 
preme body itself, to hear and determine this matter. 

Mr. SPRINGER, I think when I have read the instruction the gen- 
tleman will consider it is in order. 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will read it. 


Resolved, That the resolution be referred to the Committee on Rules with in- 
structions to inquire whether or not the language used was out of order, and 


also whether there was not such provocation therefor as justified its use under 
all the circumstances, 

[Cries of Oh!?“ Oh!! on the Republican side. 

Mr. HEMP: And I offer an amendment to that. 


Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I renew the point of order upon the 
amendment and on the motion of the gentleman from Illinois. 
Mr. SPRINGER. What is the point? I can not hear the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, this House has the same power over this 
resolution that it has over a bill. On every bill it has the power to 
commit to a committee with instructions or without instructions for 
that committee to report back to the House again. Of course the House 
has finally got to on the bill, and the House has finally got to pass on 

the question of the adoption of that resolution. The House may order 
any question before a committee in order to have it investigated and to 
have the facts reported back to the House, 

Mr. BLAND. The rule makes no exception. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope the gentleman will not make this point of 
order, If this is refi to the Committee on Rules, when the proper 
investigation is had and the matter comes before the House, I think 
there will be no difference of opinion in the House, and I have offered 


this in good faith. 


A MEMBER. I want to make the point of order that this is another 
dilatory motion. i 

Mr. SPRINGER. , It is made in good faith. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I believe that the point of orderis well 
taken, and no committee of this House can try the question in any star- 
chamber proceeding or otherwise. This is a proceeding which must 
under the rules be had exclusively in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. BLAND. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. SPRINGER. They will report the facts to the House. The 
rule makes no exception. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I suppose this matter, like every other one, is 

verned by the rules. Rule XXII, paragraph 4, already cited by the 
8 is as follows: 

4. If any member, in speaking or otherwise, transgress the rules of the House, 
the 8. er shall, or any member may, call him to order; in which case he 


shall immediately sit down, unless permitted, on motion of another member, 
to explain, and the House shall, if appealed to, decide on the case without de- 


The House so decided. Now, those words were used in Committee of 
the Whole, and the committee, not having the power, referred the mat- 
ter to the House; and it is a matter that shall be decided by the House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But this resolution does not prevent the House 
from deciding it. This simply enables them to investigate the facts 
and report them to the House, which will then have to finally decide 
the matter. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Mr. Speaker, this matter should be promptly met 
by the House. Both the fourth and fifth sections of this rule con- 
template that when a breach of decorum occurs in debate the House 
shall stop all further business immediately, and then when the House 
has been purged of the breach of decorum it can proceed to other busi- 
ness. If this be committed somewhere else it may accumulate ques- 
tions which might raise further questions of decorum. The whole 
system of Rule XIV, especially in the fourth and fifth sections, re- 
quires that a common-sense judgment in the matter be made and fought 
outright until it is through with, without being committed elsewhere, 
Now, let us proceed at this time and place in the spirit of order. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HENDE N, of Iowa. Imakea further point of order against 
the motion. This motion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRING- 
ER] is in the nature of a proposition to correct the record made in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and I make the point of order that that has been 
adjudicated. The Speaker held that when the report was made from 
the Committee of the Whole it was presumed to be in all respects reg- 
ular and in accordance with the rules of the House. That decision 
was appealed from, and the House sustained the decision of the Chair. 
There is, therefore, an absolute adjudication by this House on the ques- 
tion which the gentleman from Illinois now proposes to send to another 
committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair sustains the point of order made by the 

tleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I respectfully appeal from the decision of the 

Mr. GREENHALGE. I move to lay the appeal on the table. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BLAND. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

TheSPEAKER. Does the gentleman’s inquiry relate to the division? 

Mr. BLAND. Certainly. I rise to this inquiry: Is it not now in 
order to move to postpone to a day certain? 

The SPEAKER put the question upon ordering the yeas and nays; 
and they were ordered. 

The question was taken on the motion of Mr. GREENHALGE to lay 
the appeal on the table; and it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 114, 
nays 78, not voting 135; as follows: 


YEAS—114. 
A Dorsey, Lodge, Simonds, 
Allen, Mich. Dunnell, Mason, Smith, W. Va, 
Andergon, Kans, McComas, Smyser, 
Baker, Fa McCormick, Snider, 
Bartine, Featherston, McKinley, mer, 
1 Flick, Miles, S 
Belknap, Moffitt, Stewart, Vt. 
BI Funston, Moore, N. H. Stivers, 
Boothman, Gear, xoy Stockbridge, 
Boutelle, Gest, Morrill, Struble, 
Brewer, Gree: z orse, Sweney, 
Brosius, Grosvenor, O'Donnell, Taylor, in. 
Buchanan, N. J. Hall, O'Neill, Pa. Thompson, 
Burrows, Hansbrough, Osborne, Townsend, Colo, 
n Ha i Owen, Ind. Townsen 
Caldwell, Henderson, Iowa Payne, Vandever, 
Cannon, Hill, Perkins, Waddill, 
Caswell, Hitt, Pickler, Walker, Mass. 
Cheadle, Hopkins, Raines, Wallace, Mass. 
Coleman, Houk, Ray. Wallace, N. Y, 
Comstock, Kelley, Reyburn, Wheeler, Ala. 
Conger, Kennedy, Rockwell, Wheeler, Mich. 
Craig, Kerr, Iowa Rowell, Wickham, 
Culbertson, Pa, Y, Russell, Williams, Ohio 
Cutcheon, La Follette, Sanford, Wilson, Wash. 
1, g, Sawyer, Wright, 
De Haven, Laws, Scranton, Yi 
Dingiey, Lehlbach, 
Dolliver, X Sherman, 


Bland. 
Breckinridge, Ark. 
Breckinridge, Ky. 
Brookshire, 
Buchanan, Va. 
Bullock, 
Candler, Ga. 
e 

ipman, 
Clancy, 
Clarke, Als, 
Clements, 
Cobb, 


Poatner, 
Bowden, 
Brickner, 
Brower, 
Brown, J. B. 
Browne, T. M. 
Browne, Va. 
Brunner, 
Buckalew, 


NAYS—78, 
Cothran, Holman, Robertson, 
Covert, Kerr, Pa, Rogers, 
Cowles, Lanham, Rowland, 
Crain, Lester, Ga. usk, 
Crisp, Magner, Shively, 
Culberson, Tex Martin, Ind. Springer, 
Cummings, 1 Ve Stewart, Tex. 
kery, McClellan, Stone, Ky. 
Dunphy, MeMillin, Stump, 
Ellis, McRae, Tarsney, 
Enloe, Montgomery, Turner, N. Ye 
Fithian, Moore, Tex. Turpin, 
Forman, organ, y 
Geissenhainer, O'Ferrall, Wik 
Grimes, Outhwaite, Wilk! n. J 
Hayes, Parrett, Will III. 
Haynes, Peel, Wilson, Mo, 
Hemphill, Perry, Yoder. 
Henderson, N.C. Pierce, 
Herbert, ice, 
NOT VOTING—135, 
Connell Lawler, Reed, Iowa 
Cooper, Ind Lee, Reilly, 
Cooper, Ohio Lester, Va. Richardson, 
Darlingto Marsh. Baye 
Tlington, „ vers, 
Davidson, Mansur, Seney, 
De Lano, Martin, Tex. Skinner, 
Dibble, McAdoo, Smith, Til. 
Edmunds, McClammy, Spinola, 
Elliott, Cord, 
Evans, McCreary, Stewart, Ga. 
Finley, McKeni 
itch, Milliken, Stone, Mo. 
Flood, Mills, Taylor, E. B 
Flower, Morrow, Taylor, 
Forney, Mudd, Taylor, Tenn 
Fowler, Mutchler, Thomas, 
Gibson, Niedringhaus, Tillman, 
Gifford, Norton, Tracey, 
Goodnight, Nute, Tucker, 
Grout, Oates, Turner, Ga. 
O’ Neall, Ind. Turner, Kans, 
Harmer, O'Neil, Mass. Van Schaick, 
atch, Owens, Ohio Wade, 
Heard, ‘aynter, Walker, Mo. 
Henderson, III. Payson, Washington, 
Hermann, Penington, Watson, 
Hooker, Peters, Whiting, 
Ketcham, Phelan, Whitthorne, 
Kilgore, Post, Wiley, 
Kinsey, Pugsley, Willcox, 
Knapp, Quackenbush, Wilson, Ky 
za W, Quinn, ilson, W. Va. 
e, 


So the motion to lay the appeal on the table was agreed to. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. CARTER with Mr. CATCHINGS, until further notice, 

Mr. ATKINSON, of Pennsylvania, with Mr. GOODNIGHT, until fur- 


ther notice. 


Mr. ATKINSON, of West Virginia, with Mr. TRACEY, on this vote. 
Mr. TAYLOR, of Tennessee, with Mr. WASHINGTON, for the rest of 


this day. 


Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR with Mr. OATES, for the rest of this day. 
The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
The Clerk recapitulated the names of members voting. 


Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I desire to change my vote. 


I have 


a right to change before the vote is announced. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman has the right to change his vote. 
Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I change my vote from “nay” to 


ac yea.” 


Now, I move to reconsider the vote—— 
The SPEAKER. Which vote does the gentleman move to recon- 


sider? 


Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. The vote on the motion to lay the 
appeal on the table. 
TheSPEAKER. But there has been no voteannounced yet. [Laugh- 
ter.] On this question the yeas are 114, and the nays are 78. So the 
appeal is laid on the table. 


Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I move to reconsider the vote 
which the appeal is laid on the table. 
Mr. CUTCHEON. 


by 


I move to lay that motion on the table. 


Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 
‘The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 121, nays 26, not vot- 


ing 180; as follows: 
YEAS—121, 

Allen, Mich. Brower, Culbertson, Pa. Frank, 
Anderson, Kans. Buchanan, N. J. Cutcheon, Funston, 
Arnold, Burrows, Gear, 
Baker, Barton. De Haven, Gest, 
Bartine, Caldwell, Dingley, Greenhal 
Beckwith, Cannon, Dolliver, Grosvenor, 
Belknap, Caswell, Dorsey, Hall, 
a g x Dunnell, Hansbrough, 
Boothman, Coleman, at DEE Haugen, 
Boutelle, Comstock, zarg 5 Hen n, Iowa 
Brewer, Ft al * Fea! Hill, 

us, 5 Flick, Hitt, 
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Hopkins, Moffitt, Rowell, Taylor, III. 
ouk, Moore, N. H. 1l, ompson, 
Kelley, Morey, Sanford, Townsend, Colo. 
Kennedy, Morrili, Sawyer, Townsend, 
Kerr, lowa Morse, Scranton, Vandever, 
insey,. Mudd, Scull, addill, 
Y, O'Donnell, Sherman, Wade, 
La Follette, O'Neill, Pa. ne Walker, Mass. 
E Osborn: Smith, Wallace, Mass, 
ws, Owen, Ind. Smith, W. Va. Wallace, N. Y. 
Lehibach, ‘ayne, Smyser, Wherler, Ala. 
ind, Perkins, Snider, „Mich. 
ge, Pickler, Spooner, Wickham, 
Mason, Post, Stephenson, Will Ohio 
McComas, Quackenbush, Stewart, Vt Wilson, Wash, 
MeCormi Raines, Stivers, Wright. 
McKinley, Ray, ~ Stockbridge, 
Miles, Reyburn, Struble, 
Milliken, Rockwell, Sweney, 
NAYS—26, 
Abbott, Cooper, Ind, er, Stewart, Tex. 
Alderson, Cothran, Martin, Ind, Turner, N. Y. 
Allen, Miss, Forman, McClammy, Turpin, 
Anderson, Miss. Fowler, McClellan, Wike, 
5 i McRae, Williams, III. 
Clements, Holman, rrett, 
b, ham, Paynter, 
NOT VOTING—190, 
Adams, Cogswell, Ketcham, Reed, Iowa 
Andrew, Connell, ilgore, Reilly, 
Atkinson, Pa. Cooper, Ohio. Knapp, 
Atki W.Va. Covert, Laidlaw, Rife, 
Bankh Cowles, Lane, Robertson, 
Banks, Crain, Lawler, 
Barnes, isp, Lee, Rowland, 
Barwig, Onlberson, Tex. Lester, Ga, Rusk, 
Bayne, Cummings, Lester, Va. Sayers, 
Belden, Dargan, Lewis, Seney, 
Berge: Darlington, Maish, Shively, 
Bingham, Davidson, Mansur, Skinner, 
Blane! De Lano, Martin, Tex. Spinola, 
B £ Dibble, McAdoo, Springer, 
Blount, Dockery, cCarthy, Stahlnecker, 
tner, Dunphy, McCord, Stewart, 
Bowden, mun McCreary, Stockdale, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Elliott, McKenna, Stone, Ky. 
Breckinridge, Ky. Ellis, MeMillin, Stone, Mo. 
Brickner, Enloe, Mills, Stump, 
Brookshire, Evans. Montgomery, Tarsney, 
Brown, J. B. Finley, Moore, Tex. Taylor, E. B. 
Browne, T. M. Fitch, Morgan, Taylor, J. D. 
Browne, Va. Fithian, Morrow, Taylor, Tenn. 
nner, lood, Mutchler, Thomas, 
Buchanan, Va. Flower, Niedringhaus, Tillman, 
Buckalew, Forney, Norton, ‘Tracey, 
Bullock, er, Nute, Tucker, 
Bunn, ` Turner, Ga. 
Butterworth, Gifford, O Ferrall, Turner, Kans. 
Bynum, Goodnight, O’Neall, Ind. Van 
Campbell Grimes, O'Neil, Mass. Venable, 
ler, Ga. Grout, Outhwaite, Walker, Mo. 
Candler, Mass. Hare, Owens, Ohio Wash 
Carlisle, Harmer, Payson, Watson, 
Carlton, Hatch, Peel, Whiting, 
Carter, Hayes, Penington, 
Caruth, Haynes, Perry, Wiley, 
Catchings, Hemphill, Peters, Wilk 
Chi H — R O. ogg Wiko. K 
pman, en A „Ky. 
Clancy, rbert, Price, Wilson, Mo. 
Clarke, Ala. Hermann, x Wilson, W. Va. 
Olark, Wia. Hooker, Quinn, Yardley, 
Clunie, Kerr, Pa. oder. 
Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I did not hear my 


name called. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman was present when his name was 
called. The Chair heard the gentleman’s name called, and saw him 
standing near where he is now. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Yes, I was present, and some one told 
me that he heard my name called, but I did not hear it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair heard the Clerk call the gentleman’s 
name. Does the gentleman from Alabama say he was listening to hear 
his name called? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I was talking to a gentleman, and 
he said. Your name is called;’’ but I did not hear it. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk informs the Chair that the gentleman is 
recorded as present, but not voting,“ underarule of the House which 
gives him the right to vote. Does the gentleman desire to vote? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I desire to vote. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama, and he 
voted “‘no.” i 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will recapitulate the name of members 
voting. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I would like to change 
my vote to “yea.” [Laughter]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s vote will be changed. 

The Clerk recapitulated the names, 

The following additional pairs were announced : 

Mr. Mason with Mr. BULLOCK, for the rest of this day. 

Mr. RIFE with Mr. TUCKER, for the rest of this day. 


The SPEAKER, The Clerk will read the names of members present 
and not voting. ‘ 
The Clerk read as follows : 


Mr. BAYNE, Mr. BLAND, Mr. oops ME BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas, Mr, 


r. „Mr. McoMruirs, Mr. Mikis, Mr. Rusk, Mr. 
Witson of West Virginia, Mr. YODER. : 


Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I would like to change 
my vote to nay.“ [ Laughter.] 

Mr. NUTE. Mr. Speaker, I supposed I had arranged a pair this 
afternoon, but there was some misunderstanding, and the tleman 
with whom I thought I had arranged it has voted, so I would like now 
to have my vote recorded. 

T SPEAKER. The Chair can not let the gentleman’s vote be re- 
corded. 

Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman [Mr. Nur] be allowed to vote. It was by a mis- 
understanding between him and myself that he failed to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the Chair can not permit the gen- 
tleman to vote. ‘ 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Will the Chair allow me to change 
my vote to nay. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know. The gentleman has 
changed his vote so often that it is difficult to tell how it stands now, 
but the Chair has no doubt that it is correctly recorded. -[Laughter. ] 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman has a right to change his vote. 

The SPEAKER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. How am I recorded now, Mr. 
Speaker? [Laughter. ] 

The SPEAKER. On this question the yeas are 122 and the nays are 
28, and these with the members recorded as present and not voting 
making a constitutional quoram of the House to do business, the Chair 
announces that the motion of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CUTCHEON ] is to. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Mr. Speaker, I believe the House was dividing 
upon the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion that the vote be 
taken by yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. TheChair can not entertain dilatory motions. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The Chair could entertain the motion if he de- 
The question was taken; and it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 
126, nays 58, not voting 143; as follows: 


YEAS—12%. 
Dolliver, Seull, 
Allen, Mich. Dorsey, McCormick, 
Anderson, Kans, Dunnell, McKenna, Sim 
Arnold, Sraa McKinley, Smith, W. Va. 
Atkinson, Pa. Sag 5 Smyser, 
er, Flick, Milliken, Snider, 
Beckwith . Moore’ N.H, Stephens 
with, oore, phenson, 
p. Gear, M Stewart, Vt. 
Bland, Gest, Morrill, vers, 
Bliss, Greenhalge, M Stockbridge, 
Bou fallen” 11 ia Niedeinghans, 8 — 
utelle, x weni 
Brewer, Hansbrough, Nute, lor in. 
Brosius, Haugen, O'Donnell, Thompson, 
Brower, Henderson, III. O'Neill. Townsend, Colo, 
N. J. Henderson, Iowa Osborne, wnsend, 
Burrows, in, Owen, Ind. Vandever, 
Burton, Hitt. Payne, Waddill, 
Caldwell, Hopkins, Perki Wade, 
Cannon, ouk, Pickler, Walker, Mass, 
Ghesdle engen . bush, Wal „N. V. 
e, ennedy, uncken lace, N. Y. 
Coleman, Kerr, lowa nes, ‘Wheeler, Ala. 
Comstock, insey, Ray, ler, Mich, 
Conger, | Lacey, Rey burn Wick 
Craig, La Follette, kw Williams, Ohio 
Culbertson, Pa. Lansing, Rowell, Wilson, Wash. 
Cutcheon, ws, Russell, Wright, 
Dalzell, Leblbach, Sanford, Y: ey. 
De Haven, Lind, Sawyer, 
Dingley, ge, Scranton, 
NAYS—58, 
Abbott, Cowles, Lewis, Rusk, 
Alderson, Crisp, Martin, Ind. Shively, 
Allen, Miss. Cummings, McCarthy, 8 > 
Anderson, Miss, Elliott, McClammy, Stewart, Tex. 
Barnes, Enloe, McClellan, Tarsney, 
Barwig, Fithian, McRae, Turner, Ga. 
Biggs, Forman, Morga: Turner, N. Y. 
evot Fowler, o'r Turpin, 
Brookshire, Haynes, Parrott, Venable, 
uchanan, Va. Heard, Paynter, Wike, 
7 Williams, in. 
ements, er erry, 
Cobb, Holman, Pierce, oder. 
Cooper, Ind. Kerr. rs, 
Covert, Rowland, 
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NOT VOTING—143, 


Andrew, Cogswe Kilgore, Reed, Iowa 
Atkinson, W. Va. Connell, Kna Reilly, 
Bankhead, Cooper, Ohio Laidlaw, Richardson, 
ks, ran, Lane, Rife, 

Bayne, n, Lawler, 
Belden, Culberson, Tex, Lee, Sayers, 
Bergen, n Lester, Ga, Seney, 
Bingham, Darlington, Lester, Va, Skinner, 
Bian a Davidson, Magner, Smith, III. 
Boatner, Lano, Maish, Spinola, 
Bowde Dibble, Mansur, Stahlnecker, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Dockery, Martin, Tex, Stewart, Ga. 
Breck 1 Dunphy, ason, Stock d 
Brickner, m McAdoo, Stone, Ky. 
Brown, J. B. Ellis, Moo Stone, Mo 
Browne, T. s Stump, 
Browne, Va. Featherston, McMillin, Taylor, E. B. 
Brunner, Finley, x ills, Taylor, J. D. 
Buckalew, Fitch, Montgomery. ‘Taylor, Tenn. 
Bullock, Flood, Moore, Tex. h 

nn, Flower, Morrow, ‘Tillman, 
Butterworth, Forney, Mutchler, v. 
Bynum, Geissenhainer, Norton, ‘Tucker, 

II. Gi 8 Oates, ‘Turner, Kans, 
Jer, Mass, Gifford, O’Neall, Ind. Van 

Carlisle, night, O'Neil, Mass. Walker, Mo. 
Carlton, Grimes, Outhwaite, W. n, 
Carter, Grout, Owens, Ohio Watson, 
Caruth, Hare, n, Whiting, 
Catchings, Harmer, Penington, Wnitthorne, 
Chen Hatch, Wiley, 
Ohipman, Hay Phelan, Willeo: 
Clancy. Hemphill, Price, Wilson, Ky. 
Clark, Wis, H Pugsley, Wilson, Mo. 
Clarke, Ala. Hooker, Quinn, Wilson, W. Va. 
Clunie, Ketcham, Randall, 

So the motion to lay on the table the motion to reconsider was agreed 
to. 

The following additional pair was announced: 

Mr. ATKINSON, of West Virginia, with Mr. TRACEY, for the rest of 
the day. 


Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama (before the result of the vote was an- 
nounced), I would like to change my vote from no“ to ‘‘ay.’’ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama desires to change 
his vote. 

Mr. BLAND (to Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama). I haye voted in the 
affirmative for the purpose of moving to reconsider. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Very well; I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] to make the motion. 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

Mr. BLAND. I move to reconsider. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I make the point of order that this is a dilatory 
motion. We have had six or seven roll-calls 

Mr. BLAND. Then the rules are dilatory. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I submit that the motion is clearly made for 
the purpose of delay. 

Mr. BLAND. If you are going to do away with the rules of the 
House, all right. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. BLAND. I appeal from the decision of the Chair. This is one 

of the privileged motions that no Speaker has ever denied before, and 
it is trampling on the rules of the House and the rights of members to 
deny it. 

Mr. PERKINS. I demand that the words of the member be taken 
down. 

Mr. BLAND. I say it is trampling on the rules of the House. 
Take it down, if you choose. 

The SPEAKER (great confusion prevailing upon the floor). The 
House will be in order. 

Mr. MILLS. The Chair has refused to entertain a motion recog- 
nized by the rules, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas must not say that. 

Mr. MILLS. ‘The gentleman from Texas“ does say it. 

Thé SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas, the Chair thinks, un- 
derstands that he ought not to say it. 

Mr. MILLS. I hope the Chair will understand that he ought not to 
make such a ruling as he has made, in defiance of the rules, 

The SPEAKER. There are now forty minutes allowed for debate, 
of which the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CurcHEon] will be recog- 
nized to control one-halfand the gentleman from Illinois [ Mr. SPRINGER] 
the remainder. 

Nr. BLAND. I rise to a question of order. The Speaker ruled I 
had no right to make the motion to reconsider, from which decision of 
the Speaker I enter my appeal. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan has the floor. 

Mr. BLAND. Well, a scene of this kind is simply disgraceful to 

the American Congress. 

A MEMBER. Who makes it so? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I desire to inquire whether I can submit an 
amendment at this stage of the proceedings? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I hope the House will maintain order and give 
me a hearing for a few moments. 


woe We will preserve order if you will allow us to reply on 
e. 

Mr. CUTCHEON, You will have the same time that we have. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan will proceed. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Mr. Speaker, while the House was in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, having under consideration the tariff bill, the gen- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Bynum] made use of the following words 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Will you state what caused him to 
make use of them? 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Let me proceed in order. Iread the language 
of the gentleman from Indiana: a 

Ldesire simply to say that I did the other day, knowing full well the meaning 
of the words and that I was responsible for them, denounce Mr. Campbell as 
a liar and a perjurer. I want to say now that I accept and am willing to believe 
that I have as great confidence in the character of Mr. Campbell as I have in 
the character of the gentleman who makes this attack upon me. 

This was following the reading of the letter sent to the Clerk’s 
desk by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE], and the lan- 
guage here used was used with reference to a member of this House, 
namely, Mr. BAYNE, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Speaker, I demanded at once that the words be taken down. I 
asked then that the committee rise and have the language of the gen- 
tleman reported to the House for its judgment. The committee rose, 
the words were reported to the House, and then I handed up the reso- 
lution which is now at the Clerk’s desk, and I ask that the resolution 
may be read. 

I will state, if the paper is not at hand, that this resolution was 
draughted upon a resolution offered by Mr. HERBERT, of Alabama, in 
the Forty-seventh Congress, in the case of Mr. Van Voorhis, of New 
York, and was substantially in these words: ‘‘That the member from 
Indiana [Mr. Bynum], in the language used by him upon the floor of 
the House and taken down at the Clerk’s desk, has been guilty of a 
violation of the rules and privileges of the House and merits the censure 
of the House for the same.” I did not use the word severe before 
the word “ censure,“ which appears in the resolution of the gentleman 
from Alabama to which I have referred. 

The resolution contains two propositions: the first, that the language 
taken down and reported to the House was in violation of the rules 
and of the privileges of the House, and the second proposition is that 
it merits the censure of the House. 

The rule of the House of Representatives, fourteenth rule, para- 
graph 1, is as follows: 

1. When any member desires to ee or deliver any matter to the House, he 
shall rise and ey, address himself to Mr. Speaker,“ and, on being rec- 
ognized, may address the House from any place on the floor or from the Clerk's 
FITEN and shall confine to the question under d avoiding person- 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Bynum] in addressing the House 
violated all parliamentary usage by making a direct and personal at- 
tack upon the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE]. Hestated 
that he had, the other day, with a full knowledge of the meaning of 
the words that he used and weighing his responsibility, denounced 
Mr. James Campbell as a liar and a perjurer. Then he proceeded to 
say: 

I want to say now that I accept and am willing to believe that I have as 
great confidence in the character of Mr. Campbell as I have in the character of 
the gentleman who makes this attack upon me. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] has asked that the 
provocations embodied in this letter may be read. 

Mr. BIGGS. Read it all. r 

Mr. CUTCHEON. The first part of the letter is purely historical, 
and the only part that can be objected to is the following: 


e pected party 

is made 755 of eon 8 dee e . 
shield ves, and their cowardly attack on a man, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, who is not present to defend himself, and such ing only shows 
the contemptible methods of the men, their intentions, and their party. 

Now, this is the matter which is alleged as a justification by the 
gentleman from Indiana. No objection was taken at the time the let- 
ter was read and no objection was made to its going into the RECORD. ' 

Mr. McMILLIN. The gentleman is mistaken; there was loud ob- 
jection on this side of the House, 

Mr. MORGAN. asked the Chair to exclude it from the RECORD. 

Mr. BLAND. And I call the attention of the gentleman to the lan- 
guage I used myself, I asked that the language of the letter be taken 
down, and the RECORD will show it. There is no use in misrepresent- 
ing the facts. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. There are but two things in the letter which 
could be claimed by any person to he unparliamentary, one in which 
he says that if Mr. Bynum and Mr. WILsox had been honorable men 
they would have made a counter-affidavit to 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Does the gentleman not regard that as an insult 
to any honorable gentleman ? 

Mr. MORGAN. I want the gentleman toremember also that he has 
not corrected the statement that the point of order was not made. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I want to ask gentleman if what he has read 


was not a justification? Weare proposing to pass censure upon a mem- 
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ber of Congress, and I ask the gentleman if he regards that as parlia- 
mentary language that any honorable man could rest under with quiet- 
ude. : 

Mr. MORGAN. I know the gentleman from Michigan will permit 
me to say that I moved that the document to whieh he has just re- 
ferred should be excluded from the records of the House. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Now, Mr. Speaker, the question here is whether 
it is proper for a member of this House to stand upon the floor of the 
House and practically denounce another member of the House as a liar 
and a perjurer, and whether that language can be held to be parlia- 
mentary and is not a palpable violation of the rules of the House and 
which merits its censure, I do not think any gentleman on this floor 
can afford to say that it is not a direct violation of the rules of the 
House. 

In the case I have cited already, the caseof Mr. Van Voorhis, of New 
York, at the time when the action of the House was about to be taken, 
he made the fullest and most completeapology. He said first: 


Now, I wish to withdraw the words to which exception was taken, stating that 
when I used them I did not mean to apply them to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce or make any personal application. I simply meant to ex- 
press my objection to the measure under consideration. I no intention to 
make any personal allusion in those words to anybody. 

Again he said: 

Now, in what I said before I mean to be understood as withdrawing in the 
fullest possible manner the language which was objected to. Did not the gen- 
tleman from Alabama so understand me? 

Mr. HERBERT, I understood the language was withdrawn, 

And again: 

And in addition to that I apologize to the House for using such lan; 
to the gentleman from California also, if he or anybody supposed that the lan- 

Was applicable to him. I have stated before what I now repeat, that I did 
not intend to apply it to him. 

Now, with that ample apology and withdrawal, the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. HERBERT] insisted tha 


„and 


t his resolution of censure should 
be adopted, and Mr, HERBERT insisted in the following language. He 
says: 

y do not know whether there be any precedent for this motion under these 
circumstances or not. 

Mr. KERR, of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman permit a ques- 
tion? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Michigan permit an in- 
terruption? 

Mr. KERR, of Pennsylvania. I did not ask him to permit an in- 
terruption, but a question; so that this matter may be clearly under- 
stood. 


The SPEAKER. But the gentleman would have to interrupt him 
in order to ask a question. 
Mr. KERR, of Pennsylvania. That may be. 
The SPEAKER. Well, then, if that may be it is precisely to the 
t. 
Pe CUTCHEON. I desire to quote briefly the language of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT]: 


I do not consent to the withdrawal of that resolution. I believe this House 
owes it to its own sense of dignity, owes it to this country, to express its opin- 
ion upon this breach of decorum in the fullest possible manner. 


And insisting upon the resolution, he said: 

And I hope this House now, if it has not done so heretofore, will make a prec- 
edent on this question that will be remembered. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have drawn this resolution upon Mr. HER- 
BERT’s resolution upon a breach of decorum far transcending that of 
which Mr. Van Voorhis was guilty, upon lan which can bear no 
other construction than that, in the opinion of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. BYNUM], my honorable friend from Pennsylvania is, in his 

inion at least, no better than a perjurerandaliar. Isay, Mr.Speaker, 
the Gaia has come, in view of some of the language that has been used 
on this floor in debate, that a line ought to be drawn where parlia- 
mentary proceedings cease and where a violation of the privileges of 
this House demands its condemnation. It is time, andI only refer to 
the past that in the light of the past we may judge the intent of the 
gentleman in the present 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Do you have reference to that letter? 

Mr. CUTCHEON. He has no respect for the decorum of debate, 
no respect for the honor and reputation of members upon this floor, 
and I insist, Mr. Speaker, that the time has come, in the language of 
Mr. HERBERT, when this House “ owes it to itself, owes it to its own 
sense of dignity,’’ owes it to the respect for its members, owes it to 
the sixty million people that we represent, to conform to the rules of 
this House and decency. 

A MEMBER. And expunge that letter from the RECORD. 

Mr. ROGERS. An ex post facto proceeding. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. How much time is there remaining ? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has five minutes. 

Mr. HERBERT. Mr. Speaker, there is a marked difference between 
the Van Voorhis case and this at bar. Mr. Van Voorhis and Mr. Page, 
whom heinsulted repeatedly, were both Republicans. A motion to ex- 
pel Van Voorhis came in the first instance from Mr. McLane, a Demo- 
erat. A motion to censure was made subsequently by myself, another 
Democrat. There was no partisan feeling whatever entering into the 


consideration of that question; it was purely a matter of maintaining 
the dignity and decorum of the House. 

Mr. Page was chairman, as I now remember, of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, and had reported a bill which in some manner 
not now recollected offended Mr. Van Voorhis, probably because some 
appropriation he wanted in his district was not recommended by the 
committee as he thought it ought to have been; and so he began a 
series of personal assaults on Mr. Page, one after the other, growing 
more aggravated, until gentlemen on this side of the floor who wit- 
nessed the debate came to the conclusion that there was a deliberate 
purpose on the part of Van Voorhis, without any personal provoca- 
tion whatever, to take advantage of the privileges of debate to insult 
and abuse the chairman of the committee. Hence that motion was 
made. I believe there was a purpose on the of Mr. Van Voorhis, 
a deliberate p , to wreak his malice under the cover of the rules 
of this House. Bo I insisted, and I think I was right, that even after 
the apology the House ought to set a precedent and condemn him for 
the conduct we had all witnessed. An expression of contrition can not 
atone for a series of insults deliberately made with the expectation at 
the time they were made that the House would grant a pardon when- 
ever it was asked for. 

Now, mark the contrast here. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. BAYNE], as I conceive, was the r. It is very true that on 
a day previous both the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] 
and the gentleman from Indiana had spoken very harshly of a constit- 
uent of Mr, BAYNE, and it was the right of that gentleman to reply. 
How did he do it? Under cover of the rules of this House he adopted 
as part of his speech a letter containing a most malignant attack against 
those two gentlemen. That letter was filled with the grossest and 
most insulting language. It could never have been read upon this floor 
had not the chairman of the Committee of the Whole ruled that the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania fathered it, that he adopted it. That, sir, 
was an attack which in my opinion justified everything that was said 
by the gentleman from Indiana. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Speaking on my oath, as a judge in this case, I believe that the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM] was bound to resent that insult. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] And yet, sir, as this proceeding 
is pressed by the majority, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BAYNE], belonging to that majority, is to go scot free, though he gave 
the insult, while the gentleman from Indiana, who has the misfortune 
to belong to the minority, is to be censured—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HERBERT (continuing)—for doing just what he was forced to 
do by the circumstance in which he found himself. Sir, there is and 
can be no analogy whatever between the Van Voorhis case and the 
case now before this House. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

ae SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentlemen on the other 
side of the House will remember before they take a step of this kind 
that they are setting a precedent which will not be creditable, in my 
judgment, to the majority of this House, and by which they will not 
be yuste be governed in the future. If they will take into consid- 
eration all the facts and circumstances of this case they will find that the 
language used by thegentleman from Indiana [Mr. ByNuM] was, under 
the circumstances, justifiable, if not entirely in order and parliament- 
ary. In debate a few days ago the name of this man Campbell was 
brought up. On that occasion the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. By- 
NUM] and the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] both 
stated that this man had obtained an interview with them and had 
gone from that interview and published in the prn a statement or 
an afidavit to the effect that they had said t $15 a month was 
enough wages for a glass-blower. 

That affidavit was circulated in the district of the gentleman from 
West Virginia for the purpose of securing his defeat. It was false. 
Both gentlemen upon this floor have denounced it as false, and every 
gentleman upon the floor knows trom the character of these two gen- 
tlemen that they are incapable of making such a statement and that 
the statement itself bears evidence of falsehood on its face. Therefore 
I say they were justified here, as they were justified elsewhere, in de- 
acorn that affidavit as one made by a perjurer. After that state- 
ment been made by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Bynum], the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] made this statement to 


the House: 

I suppose you did, but it is a very serious matter to do, and I have only to say 
this, that I uld take his word as soon as I would take that of the Re nta- 
tive from Indiana [Mr. Bxxvx] on any occasion, and I know them boi 


This statement was not only one of great aggravation as made by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, but it was met with manifestations 
of approval on the other side of this House. 
= a CUTCHEON. Will the gentleman allow me to make a sugges- 

on 7 

Mr. SPRINGER. No, sir. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Had not Mr. BAYNE, just before making that 
— eulogized Mr. Campbell and his integrity in the 

? 2 
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Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Bayne had; but Mr. Bynum had denounced 
Campbell as a perjurer, and immediately upon that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania FNr. BAYNE] responded by saying that he would be- 
lieve Campbell as quickly as he would believe the gentleman from In- 
diana. Thereupon I madea statement that the evidence was sufficient 
to convict any man of perjury before any court in the world, and the 

tleman from Michigan himself [Mr. CurcHEon] responded: ‘‘That 

ds upon whether they would believe the witnesses or not.“ [Ap- 

plause on the Democratic side.] And that gentleman [Mr. CurcHEON] 

who has himself impugned the character of two as honorable men as 

there are upon this floor now comes before the House and asks that its 

digni por e be vindicated by the adoption of the resolution which he 
has 


Mr.CUTCHEON. I suppose the gentleman will not deny the state- 
ment which I then made. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I deny that the gentleman ought to have made 
that statement. The gentleman has also said that this resolution 
should pass, not only on account of the language used by the gentle- 
man from Indiana to-day, but on account of other language, doubtless 
having reference to the time when the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Bynum] felt it his duty to denounce the action of the Speaker of this 
House. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Now, what was the language introduced by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania and adopted by him? I call attention to the fact that the 
Chair ruled that the language contained in this letter could only be put 
into the RECORD upon the ground that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania adopted it as his own. What was that language? 


Bynum can not scare any one, and if he and Mr. Wrtson bad been honorable 
men they would have made a counter-affidavit. 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania comes before the House with a 
letter from one of his constituents and has it put into the RECORD, in 
which the writer says, in effect, that two of the members of this House 
are not honorable men, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania adopts 
that language as hisown. Then, at the end of this letter is an insult 
to every member upon this side of the House. It is contained in this 
language: 
ein the contemptible methods of the men, their intentions, and their 

y. : 

[Applause on the Republican side. ] 

That was the language applied by this man Campbell to members of 
this House. Gentlemen on the other side may, if they desire, approve 
such , but let me see the man who will rise in his place and 
approve it. Let any Lapeer stand up thereand apply this language 
which Mr. Campbell applied to this side of the House. No, sir; 
you will not do it, even if you do sit in your seats and pretend to ap- 
prove this language. 

Now, what was the language used by the tleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Bynum]? He reiterated again that the affidavit by this man 
Campbell against him and against the gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. WILsON] was false, and that the man who made it had perjured 


himself, and then, after that statement of Campbell’s had been vouched 
for by the tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE], had been 
adopted by him as his own, and had been put into the RECORD, this 


statement in which these two gentlemen were denounced as not hon- 
orable men, and as having made a cowardly attack ’’—after that 
had been adopted, I say, by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana said: And I have as much respect for the man 
who has made this affidavit as I have for the man who has brought 
this slander into the House and made it his own.“ 

That is all there is in this language. The gentleman had a right to 
say it; it was his opinion; he believed it; he was expressing his senti- 
ment, There was nothing that imputed perjury to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, but he had a right to say that he respected one 
man indorsed by that side of the House as much as he did another. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania had put himself out of the pale of 
honorable discussion when by the language which he brought in here 
he had imputed dishonorable conduct to members on this side of the 
House, and he might have expected language would be used that 
would not be used under o circumstances. So that I hope gen- 
tlemen will not press this resolution, but will allow the House to ad- 
journ, and that on Monday they will ask that this resolution and the 
whole matter be expunged from the RECORD. 

I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS]. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the Constitution guaranties to every one 
a speedy trial by impartial triers, and this House seems to be deter- 
mined tosupply what it lacks in impartiality by speed. 

I am not so credulous, Mr. Speaker, as to believe that anything I can 
say or that any one else can say could deprive the majority in this House 
of the pleasure it will afford them to vote to punish Mr. BYNUM for 
his pe offenses. [Applause on the Democratic side. 

The gentleman who assumes to fs! the rôle of public prosecutor to 
vindicate the offended dignity of the House remembers the conduct of 
the distinguished Representative from Indiana when he was resisting 
the dictatorial, tyrannical, and despotic orders of the Speaker when he 
was trampling on all the rules of parliamentary law and when he was 


hungering for that power which he has been so willing to exert on all 
occasions in defiance of right. 

The gentleman from Michigan, as the public prosecutor in this case, 
was standing by his friend from Pennsylvania, was his right bower,” 
aiding and assisting him when the conflict was on, and he forgot his 
exalted ideas of the dignity of the House when he himself insinuated 
against two gentlemen on this side that they were not worthy of belief. 
Why did you not take your own words down? Why did you not then 
remember the dignity of this House when you put that wanton insult 
upon two gentlemen on this side who, in ev ing that is honorable, 
are your peers? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania gave the first offense. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania offered a wanton and unprovoked insult to 
two of the best men in this House and two of the best in the country. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] When these two gentlemen spoke 
of a man who had maligned and vilified them and hen they charac- 
terized the slanderer as a liar and perjurer,’’? the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania could very well have said that this man was his constitu- 
a that he knew him, that he believed him, that he had confidence 
in him. 

But he did not speak in that way at all. He said he would believe 
him as quickly as he would believe either of these gentlemen on this 
side of the House. Not only that, but for the first time in the history 
of this House so far as I have ever heard, and I hope it will be the last, 
a member of the House of Representatives makes himself the vehicle of 
bringing here a scurrilous, slanderous, and insulting letter, and, in op- 
position to the objections of gentlemen on this side of the House, puts 
it upon the record, still farther aggravating and intensifying the insult, 
And then when he encountered the gallant, chivalrous, and noble son 
of Indiana in intellectual combat [applause], when he felt that he was 
more than overmatched in the intellectual encounter, he cries like a 
baby and gets behind the majority and invokes its protection against 
the blows of an adversary whom he has challenged to the encounter. 
[Applanse. ] i karr dere eee . friends about his kea 
miration for the dignity e decorum of this great representative, 
assembly. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

No, sir; I have no hope on earth that you will do anything except 
what you have come here to do, and that is to punish Mr. BYNUM, 
because it is the only way in which you can pull your beaten comrade © 
out of the contest in which he was engaged. You have not forgotten 
when Mr. BYNUM went down there [pointing to the area in front of 
the Clerk’s desk] and in behalf of his own constituency and the free 
people of the United States characterized the action of the Speaker of 
this House as it deserved to be characterized; and it is that for which 
the gentleman from Michigan is playing public prosecutor in the name 
of the honor and dignity of the American people. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, your majority is about to pay to WILLIAM D. BYNUM 
the noblest compliment that it is within your power togive. You are 
about to confer upon him an honor that will endear him to all the 
noble people of Indiana more than anything else you could do for him. 

Mr. CHEADLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MILLS. No; there is no time for questionsnow. You are hun- 
gry for your victim; you are anxious to perpetrate the deed you are 
assembled to do this evening, and I do not want you to be delayed from 
the gratification of the appetite which you have been cherishing so 
long. You want to see your victim stand before the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and vent your impotent spleen upon him 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Is that so? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. SPRINGER. How much time is remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair allowed the gentleman from Alabama 
to proceed for some time beyond the time yielded to him, 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I think they took the floor ten minutes before 
9o0’clock. [Cries of Sit down!“ on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman has five min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. SPRINGER. _I yield two minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. CLARKE]. 

Mr. CLARKE, of Alabama. The soul of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan is impatient as well as decent, He has had read to him his own 
la in the beginning of this controversy, when he undertook to 
brand the two gentlemen [Messrs. WILSON and Bynum] on the other 
side of the House from him as persons who would not be believed be- 
fore a jury. . 

Mr. CUTCHEON. No, the gentleman—— - 

a Mr. CLARKE, of Alabama. Sit down, sir; I want no interrup- 
ons. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. You can not crack the plantation whip over me. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama declines to be in- 
terrupted. [Cries of Sit down !” on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CLARKE, of Alabama. Here are his words where he says that 
„that would depend upon whether the j believed the witnesses. 

What did he intend, what did he mean, that if it was not that 
they were witnesses that a jury would be y to discredit? And 
now he rises in judgment to sustain the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
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The language of that gentleman [Mr. BAYNE] has been read here, Mr. 

Speaker, this letter which appears here as his In the earlier 

in which you gentlemen undertook to punish Mr. BYNUM 

we noticed that the gentleman from Pensylvania voted—a judge in the 

case as to the wrong which they claim had been committed upon him. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Gentlemen, I challenge any one of you, who is at all a fair-minded 
man, to ask his conscience whether he believes that Mr. WILSON and 
Mr. Bynum have not told the truth when they said they did not make 
use of the statement which was charged by Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Speaker, there was once upon this earth a Man who saw as none 
others have ever seen, who saw the inner consciences of men and knew 
the chords that moved them. Let me read you something that He said: 


Judge not, that ye be not judged 
The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman has expired. [Laugh- 


aN CLARKE, of Alabama, Then I will extend it in the RECORD: 


For with what judgment ye judge, ye shail be judged: and with what meas- 
ure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again. 

And why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye, but considerest 
not the beam that is in thine own eye? 

Or how wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me pull out the mote out of thine 
eye; and, behold, a beam is in thine owneye? 

‘Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine own eye; and then shalt 
thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother's eye. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I want to submit to the House a 
resolution which I attempted to offer, which the Speaker ruled out of 
order, but which I am satisfied will meet the approval of gentlemen on 
the other side who are anxious to preserve the dignity and decorum of 
the proceedings of the House. Will the Clerk read the resolution as 

of my remarks? 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the l used th tleman from P. Ivania 5 
Bayne] in the discussion of the — — of s ag renee aad his in 9 5 
its statements is unparliamentary and deserving of censure, and that Mr. 
Bayne be called before the bar of the House to be censured by the Speaker. 

During the reading of the foregoing resolution, 

Mr. BOUTELLE said: I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Is it competent for the gentleman from South 
Carolina to offer an amendment at this time? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is not offering an amendment. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. This is a part of my remarks which I proppsed 
to offer and the Speaker ruled them out of order. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Then they are read for information only? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. For information only. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the resolution as 


above. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I now yield the remainder of the time to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWATITE]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has two minutes remaining. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Gentlemen, you now are to act asjudges. I 
look into your faces and see written upon them ee free, else than 
the calm, dispassionate, and fair-minded purpose that should influence 
men who are to act on a question of this grave character. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio. Judge not, that ye be not judged.” 
[Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I have appealed to you toadjourn until Mon- 
day so that this matter might be given a cooler consideration, but you 
have rejected the appeal. Now, let me say that your action to-night— 
if you should proceed to carry out your purpose and passa vote of cen- 
sure upon our member—will be no punishment. 

Here is the letter which was read as a part of the remarks of the 

tleman from Pennsylvania on the other side of the House. Here is 
fhe letter that provoked the reply of the gentleman from Indiana. 
After insinuating or directly charging that the gentleman from Indiana 
and Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia, were dishonorable men, listen to 
the language that we were forced to sit here and take as if coming from 
the lips of the gentleman from Pennsylvania himself: 

Nothing better could have been expected of a party that is made up of men 
whose sole aspiration is to assail men of good character. 

As he charged that, by your vote of censure you attempt to fasten 
the sentence upon every gentleman upon this side of the House. That 
is the result of your verdict, if it shall be in favor of this resolution. 
That is an indorsement of an insult to us that you give here in the 
name of preserving the dignity of the House of Representatives of the 
United States of America. I am as ready as any of you gentlemen to 
pans the dignity of this House and to preserve its decorum, either 

y expunging from the record or by demanding a retraction by a vote 
any unparliamentary la that has occurred in our presence; but 
it will not be considered as a punishment by the people of this country 
if you in blind partisan rage shall vote that this side is deserving of 
your censure. We can bear ié if you can. [Loud applause on the 


Democratic side. 
5 Mr. Speaker, I am assured by gentlemen about 
me who kept the time by watches when I spoke that I took about 


ten minutes when I first had the floor. How much time, Mr. Speaker, 
have we on this side? - 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is under the impression that the gentle- 
man commenced at twenty-five minutes to 9. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I am assured by several gentlemen that I did not 
occupy more than ten minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has allowed to the other side something 
over twenty minutes—twenty-six minutes. The Chair allowed the gen- 
tleman from Alabama considerably more than he was recognized for, 
but it was by inadvertence. 

Mr. SPRINGER, I yielded to him three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair at all times endeavors to k 
accurately, but the Chair is often consulted by members on 
of the House while debate is going on, and gentlemen understand that 
perfectly well, especially gentlemen who have been in the chair; and 
there is no reason why there should be any misconstruction. The Chair 
thinks the gentleman from Michigan is entitled to seven minutes. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from II- 
linois [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I do not rise for the purpose of tak- 
ing either one side or the other, as between the gentleman from In- 
diana and the gentleman from Pennsylvania. I do not rise to attack 
the gentleman from Indiana or defend the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. I rise to address myself to the matter before this House and 
only the matter before the House. These words taken down were ut- 
tered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. ROGERS, A special pleading. 

Mr. CANNON. A special pleading, says the gentleman. Unparlia- 
mentary words may have been uttered by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania on this and on other days. Unparliamentary words may have 
been uttered by the gentleman from Indiana to-day and on other days; 
and unparliamentary words may have also been used by the gentleman 
from Texas or by myself; but these are the words that were taken down 
and under the rules of the House are to be passed upon. Remarks 
by other gentlemen have not been taken down under the rules and are 
not before the House. And when I vote I shall vote upon these words. 

We were not called upon, Mr. Speaker, to vote upon what has been 
said by the gentlemen upon both sides of the House, but these were 
taken down under the rule. In the hours that have passed by since 
the time these words were taken down the gentleman from Indiana has 
had time to cool. I hoped that he would state that the words were un- 
parliamentary and that he withdrew them with a proper acknowledg- 
ment to the House, He has not so stated, and his forbearing so to state, 
without partisan feeling upon my part upon the resolution and upon 
the record [laughteron the Democratic side] I shall vote; nor have his 
friends, nor any one asked him to withdraw them. 

A MEMBER. A motion was made, 

Mr. CANNON. I understand the motion was made and a member 
on that side objected. 

I pass on the alleged unparliamentary language, but not on the ac- 
tion of gentlemen on the other or this side of the House, not before the 
House. When I am called to pass upon what others have said under 
the rules of the House, I shall be ready to perform my duty. In the 
mean time we owe it to ourselves to vindicate the rules, and, in the ab- 
sence of the withdrawal of the language by the gentleman from Indi- 
EA and a proper acknowledgment to the House, I think our duty is 
plain. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will my colleague allow me to ask him a ques- 


tion? 
Certainly. 


the time 


Mr. CANNON. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Should not the letter be first withdrawn“ 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. McKINLEY]. [Applause in the House and in the galleries. ] 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, no man in this House regrets more 
sincerely than I do the unfortunate proceedings which have led up 
to the resolution now pending in this House. Speaking for myself, 
and I believe I speak for the gentlemen on this side of the House, 
certainly I speak for myself when I say I would infinitely prefer to 
give my vote of commendation to the gentleman from Indiana or to 
any one of my colleagues of either political party than to give a vote 
of censure and condemnation. 

Sweeping aside, Mr. Speaker, the passion which has swayed from one 
side of this House to the other in the two hours, what is the ques- 
tion that is before us? Was the language which has been read over 
and over again in this debate unparliamentary and in violation of the 
rules of this House ? 

Mr. Speaker, that is the sole and only question upon which we are 
to vote, not as partisans [cries of “Oh!” “Oh!” on the Democratic 
side], but, as has been stated by my colleague, as judges. Does any 
one deny, Mr. Speaker, that these words are unparliamentary? Does 
any one deny that they were in violation of the rules of the House? 

Why, sir, gentlemen on the other side say these words were justified. 
No words are justified that are in violation of the rules of this body 
and of the proper decorum of a parliamentary body. There may be 
peana for the use of unparliamentary language in the heat of 

bate. Sometimes all of us indulge in it, but that is not justification; 


th sides 
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and I want to say, Mr. Speaker, that the only thing left for the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Bynum], the only thing which remains for 
him to do as a member of this body, as one of the Representatives of 
the people, is to say to this House of resentatives that he has vio- 
lated its rules and that he has violated the decorum which belongs to 
it as a parliamentary body. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. McKINLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. SPRINGER. You desire to be perfectly fair, I know. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I do. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Do younot think that the gentleman from Penn- 

lvania [Mr. BAYNE] should first make an apology for the language 

t he used? 

Mr. MCKINLEY. I will be entirely fair and frank with the gen- 
tleman. Let me say that if any gentleman on the other side of the 
House or on this side of the House had risen and asked that the words 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] be taken down—— 

Mr. BLAND. I did that thing myself. 

Mr. McKINLEY (continuing). I would have voted on the floor of 
this House asa judge upon the question whether those words were par- 
liamentary or unparliamentary, according to the oath I have given to 
do my whole duty in the House of Representatives, But, Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] is not on trial. And 
I say again that unless the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Bynum] does 
what he has had ample opportunity to do, what gentlemen on this side 
have invited him to do, what his friends here would like him to do, 
there is nothing left for us but, painful as it may be, to give our vote 
of censure of the unparliamentary language which he has used. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side. ] : 

Mr. CuTCHEON was recognized. 

Mr. MORGAN, I desire to ask the gentleman from Ohio a ques- 
tion. [Cries of ‘‘ Regular order!’’ on the Republican side.] 

Mr. SPRINGER. Lask unanimous consent, in view of the statement 
made by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MOKINLEY], that we have 
a vote on the resolution offered by the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. HEMPHILL], to include the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BAYNE]. [Cries of Regular order!“ on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to ask the gentleman from Ohio a question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CurcHron] 
has the floor. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Mr. Speaker, in the resolution which I have in- 
troduced and which is before the House 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that the time 
for debate has expired. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Mr. Speaker, in the resolution I have introduced 
I have been governed by a precedent set by a very distinguished gen- 
tleman belonging to the other side of the House. In the remarks 
which I have made I have quoted remarks made by him on a similar 
occasion 

Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of order. 
I make the point that the time of the gentleman has expired. 

The SPEAKER. One moment. The Chair will submit the ques- 
tion to the House. As the time of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
MokIxLxVI expired the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] 
rose to ask him a question, and in answering that question the gentle- 
man from Ohio exceeded his time. Otherwise time for debate 
would not have been exhausted. Now, if any gentleman makes the 
pein that the time has expired the Chair must say to the gentleman 

m Michigan that he has no time remaining. 

Mr. BLAND. Ido not make any objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan will proceed. 

Mr. McRAE. I make the point that the time has expired. [Cries 
of Vote!“ Vote!“ 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Mr. Speaker, do I understand that there is ob- 
jection to my proceeding? 

Mr. MoMILLIN. The objection is withdrawn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has two minutes remaining. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman [Mr. eet have five minutes, [Cries of 
“No!” „No!“ on the Republican side. Ie does not want it!’’] 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I say, Mr. Speaker, that in this matter I have 
followed a Democratic precedent in every respect. Ihave no ill-feeling 
toward the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM] personally. It 
would be much more gratifying to my feelings if the gentleman would 
withdraw all cause for this resolution. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to ask the gentleman from Michigan a 
question at that point. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I can not yield. But, Mr. Speaker, it is said that 
I can not with propriety present this resolution, because on a former 
day I said in reply to a remark of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] that it might depend upon whether the jury believed 
the witnesses.’ The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] had 
2 said this in regard to Mr. Campbell, who had been assailed 

ere: 


I want to say here before the House of Representatives that Mr. James Camp- 
bell is a reputable man and a man who has an honorable record in every re- 
and against whose no man can say a word. 


In view of what had been stated in regard to Mr. Campbell by gen- 
tlemen who professed to know him well and intimately, I said that 
it might depend upon whether the jury believe the witnesses or not.“ 
It might depend.“ Every gentleman knows that that is correct. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we are here simply to demand judgment upon 
the words which have been taken down. I shall not tax the patience . 
of the House any longer. I think that sufficient has been said al- 
ready, but in conclusion I desire to say that if the question is divisi- 
ble and unanimous consent be given I would withdraw the second 
resolution and simply take the judgment of the House upon the first. 
[Cries of No!“ No!’ on the Republican side.] 

Mr. SPRINGER. There is no objection on this side to the gentle- 
man withdrawing the second resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The time allowed for debate has expired. The 
question is upon the resolutions submitted by the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to demand a division of the question. 

A MEMBER. He has withdrawn the second resolution. 

Several MEMBERS. Let us have order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would be very glad if the House could 
be in order. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I now demand the yeas and nays upon the res- 
olution, - 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman withdraw the second reso- 
lution? [Cries of No! No“ on the Republican side.] 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I said I would by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SPRINGER. There is no objection on this side. 

Mr. BOUTELLE, There is on this side. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then I demand a division of the question. 

Mr. BLAND. I want to say that I demanded the taking down of 
the gentleman’s language [Cries of Sit down!’’ on the Repub- 
lican side.] I demanded that the language be taken down, and you 
refused to doit. Now, you—— Dar: BLAND’S voice was drowned by 
derisive cries on the Republican side.] 

Mr.SPRINGER. I demand a division of the question on these reso- 
lutions. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. The yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois demands a division 
of the question. There are two resolutions, The Clerk will read the 
first resolution, which will first be voted upon. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the member from Indiana, Mr. WILLIAM D. Bxxvx, in the lan- 
guage used Pram in the Committee of the Whole House and taken down and 


reported to House and read at the Clerk’s desk, has been ty of a viola- 
tion of the rules and privileges of the H * 


© House, and merits the censure of the 

House for the same. 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon agreeing to this resolution, 
[The question was put.] The ‘‘ayes’’ seem to have it. 

Mr. HOLMAN and others. Division, 

Mr. CUTCHEON. The yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays and were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 
126; nays 103; not voting 98, as follows: 


YEAS—126, 
Adams, Dorsey, McComas, Sawyer, 
Allen, Mich, Dunnell, M t 
Anderson, Kans. Ewa) McKenna, Scull, 
Arnold, ewes r. McKinley, Sherman, 
Atkinson, Pa. Featherston, iles, Simonds 
Baker, Finley, Milliken, ith, W. va. 
Bartine, Flick, Moffitt, yser, 
eee ers 3 N. — 
nap, unston, orey, ner, 
Bliss, Gear, Morrill, Step! 
Boothman, Gest, Morrow, Stewart, Vt 
Boutelle, Greenhalge, Morse. Stivers, 
Brewer, Grosvenor, Mudd, Stockbridge, 
Brosius, Hall, Niedringhaus, Struble, 
Brower, Hansbrough, Nute, Sweney. 
Buchanan, N. J. Haugen, O'Donnell. Taylor, m. 
Burrows, Henderson, III. O'Neill, Pa. Thom 
Burton, Henderson, Iowa Osborne, Townsend, Colo, 
Caldwell, Hill, Owen, Ind. Townsend, Pa, 
Cannon, Hitt, Payne, Vandever, 
Caswell, Houk, Perkins, Waddill, 
Cheadle, Kelley, Pickler, Wade, 
Colema: Kennedy, Post, Walker, Mass. 
Coms' Kerr, Iowa Quackenbush, Wallace, Mass, 
Conger, Kinsey, Raines, Wallace, N. V. 
Craig, cey, Randall, Wheeler, Mich, 
Culbertson, Pa. La Follette, Ray, Wickham, 
Cutcheon, Lansing, Reyburn, ME age D 
Dalzeil, Laws, Rockwell, Wilson, Wash, 
De Haven, Lehlbach, Rowell, Yardley. 
Dingley, Lind, Russell, 
Doiliver, Lodge, Sanford, 
NAYS—103, 
Abbott, Breckinridge, Ky. Cobb, Dunphy, 
Alderson Brookshi per, Ind, Elliott, 
Allen, Miss. Buchanan, Va. Cothran, His, 
Anderson, Campbell, Covert, loe, 
rnes, Candler, Ga. Cowles, Fithian, 
DEON bom Crain, 3 
ggs, ç » pman, i ‘orney, 
Bland, Clancy, Culberson, Tex. Fowler, 
Blount, c Ala. Cummings, 
Boatner, Clements, Dibble, Goodnight, 
Ark. Clunie, Dockery, Grimes, 


Hemphill, ‘McMillin, Turner, N. X. 
erson, N. O. McRae, Turpin, 
Herbert, Mills, Quinn, Venable, 
Holman, Montgomery, Robertson, Wheeler, Ala. 
Kilgore 125 A Witt 
organ, W o nson, 
Tanba. ‘utehler, Rusk, Willcox, 
Lester, Ga, O Ferrall. Shively, Williams, III. 
Lewis, O'Neil, Mass, Springer, Wilson, Mo 
Magner, Outhwaite, wa: Wilson, W. Va. 
Mansur, Owens, Ohio Stone, Ky. er. 
Martin, Ind. tt, Stump, 
NOT VOTING—98. 
Andrew, Cheatham, Laidlaw. Skinner, 
pate — Lawle Spinela, 
‘ogswell, wier, 0 
Banks, Connell, Lee, Stahinecker, 
Bayne, Cooper, Ohio Lester, Va. Stewart, Ga. 
eases Darlingto Martin, Te: 840 me 
n, ngton, „Tex. n 
Bingham, Davidson, Mason. Taylor, E. B. 
Blan Lano, McAdoo, Taylor, 
Bowden, Edmunds, Mi $ Taylor, Tenn, 
Brickner, Mi Thomas, 
Brown, J. B. Fitch, Norton, Y, 
Browne, T. M. ood, Tucker, 
Browne, Va. Flower, O'Neall, Ind. Turner, 
r, 2 son, Van Schaick, 

kalew, Gifford, Penington, Walker, Mo. 
Bullock, Grout, Peters, Washington, 
Bunn, th, Hare, Phelan, aae 
Butterwo! Harmer, * g, 
Bynum, Hatch, ong lows Whitthorne, 
Candler, Mass, Hermann, Reilly, iley, 
Carlisle, Hooker, Richardson, Wilson, Ky. 
Carlton, Hopkins, Rife, Wright. 
Carter, K Sayers, 
Catchings, Knapp, Seney, 


So the first part of the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio. I ask unanimous consent to dispense 
with the reading of the names, 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I object. 

The Clerk recapitulated the names of those voting. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question ison the adoption of the second reso- 
Intion. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Will the Chair cause that to be read? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the said WILLIAM D. Bynum be now brought to the bar of the 
tet t-at-Arms and there the censure of the House be adminis- 
te * 


Mr. SPRINGER. I hope the gentleman from Michigan will with- 
draw that resolution now. [Cries of Regular order!“ on the Re- 
publican side. 

The SP The question is on adopting the second branch of 
the resolution. 

The question was taken. 

Before the result was announced, 

Mr. THOMPSON said: I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were o 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 126, nays 104, not 
voting 97; as follows: 7 


YEAS—126, 
Dolliver, Lod, Sawyer, 
Allen, Mich. Dorsey, McComas, Seranton, 
Anderson, Kans. Dunnell, McCord, Scull, 
Arnold, aden S M Sherman, 
A m, Pa, eo err McKinley, Simo: 
Baker, F. X Miles, Smith, W. Va. 
Be, Finley, Milliken, Smyser, 
Flick, Moffitt, Snider, 
Belknap, Frank, Moore, N. H. Spooner, 
Funston, aoe Stephenson, 
Gear, Mo: 4 Stivers, 
Boutelle, Gest, Morrow, Stockbridge, 
Brewer, Greenhalge, Morse, Struble, 
Brosius, Grosvenor, Mudd Sweney, 
Brower, Hall, Niedringhaus, Taylor, III. 
Bı N. J. Hansbrough, Nute, Thompson, 
Burrows, Haugen, O'Donnell, Townsend, Colo. 
Burton, Hen: III. O'Neill, Pn. Townsend, 
Caldwell, Henderson, Iowa Osborne, Vandever, 
Cannon, Hill, Payne, Waddill, 
= Hitt, Perkins, Wade, 
le, Hopkins, Pickler, Walker, Mass, 
Houk, Post, Wal 
elley, Quackenbush, Wallace, N. Y. 
Conger, Kennedy, Raines, Wheeler, Mich, 
„Ohio Kerr, Iowa Randall, ickham, 

g, Kinsey, Ray, Wil Ohio* 
Culbertson, Pa. Lacey, Reyburn Wilson, Wash. 
Cutcheon, La Follette, Rockwell, Wright, 
Dalzell, g. Rowell, Y; ey. 

De Haven, Ws, R 
Dingley, , Lehlbach, Sanford, 
NAYS—104, 
Abbott, Biggs, 2 cy, 
x Blan Buchanan, Va, Clarke, Ala. 
Allen, Miss. Blount, yan ey Clements, 
erson, Miss. Boatner, er, Ga. cl 
Breckinridge, Ark, Caruth, Cobb, 
3 Breckinridge, Ky. Chipman, Cooper, Ind. 


Montgomery, Ste 
n, Hem um, Moore, Stone, 
a Hendaraon, N ©. organ, Stump, 
Culberson, Tex. erbert, Mutchler, ey, 
Holman, Ferrall, Tillman, 
Dibble, Kerr, Pa. O’ Neil, Mass, Turner, Ga. 
2 Outhwaite, Turner, N. V. 
Dunphy, m, Parrett, Turpin, 
Elliott, Lester, Ga. Pa; > Venable, 
=e Lewis, Be Wheeler, Ala. 
oe, Magner, TTY, ting, 
Fithian, Mansur, Pierce, Wike, 
Forman, Martin, Ind. Price, Wil 
Forney, NM. y, — Willcox, 
Fowler, McClammy, bertson, Wi 
e X McClellan, Wilson, Mo. 
Goodnight, McKenna, Rowland, Wilson, W. Va. 
Grimes, cM: Rusk, Yoder. 
NOT VOTING—%7. 
Andrew, eatham, Lawler, Skinner, 
EC Se. 
„Va. o 
Banks, Connell, Lind, Stahinecker, 
Bayne, ý Maish, Stewart, Ga. 
Belden, Darlington, Martin, Tex. Ste Vt. 
m, vidson, è Stockdale, 
Bing! De Lano, McAdoo, Stone, Mo. 
Blanc! Edmunds, ‘cCreary, Taylor, E. B 
Bowden, Evans, Norton, Taylor, J. D. 
Brickner, . Fitch ylor, 
Brown, J. B. ood, O’Neall, Ind. 
Browne, T. M. Flower, Owen, Ind. 3 
Browne, Va. Gibson, Owens, Ohio A 
Brunner, Gifford, Payson, Turner, Kans, 
Buckalew, Grout, Penington, Van Schaick, 
Bullock, Hare, Peters, Walker, Mo. 
nn, Harmer, Phelan, ashington, 
Butterworth, teh, Pugsley, Watson, 
Bynum, Herma Reed, Iowa Whitthorne, 
Candler, Mass. Hooker, Reilly, Wiley, 
Carlisle, Ri Wilson, Ky. 
Carlton, Rife, 
Carter, Laidlaw, Sayers, 
Catchings, e, Seney, 


So the second resolution was adopted. 
The Clerk recapitulated the names of those voting. 
The result of vote was announced as above recorded. 
Mr. Bynum then appeared before the bar of the House, accompanied 
by Mr. HOLMAN, Mr. 5 a large number of the members 
e 


from the Democratic side of the House, who stood in the area in front 
of the § er’s chair. 
Mr. Horses (the t- at- Arms of the House). Mr. BYNUM, by 


a resolution of the House of tatives just adopted, you are re- 
quired to appear before the bar of the House to receive the censure of 
that body through its er. P 

Mr. SPRINGER. ell, he is here. 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order and gentlemen will 
please resume their seats. 

Mr. SPRINGER. No, we will not resume our seats. 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. 

Mr. SPRINGER. We are in order. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen will resume their seats. 

Mr. SPRINGER and others. We decline to be seated, Mr. Speaker. 

[Cries of “Order!” on the Republican side.] 

The SPEAKER. The House of Representatives perceives that it is 
impossible for the Chair to enforce order under its rules on account of 
the action of certain members. The Chair will, therefore, proceed to 
the discharge of the duty which the House has imposed upon him with 
the House in its present condition of disorder. 

The Clerk will read the resolutions adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 3 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the member from Indiana, Mr. WILLIAN D, BYNUM, in the lan- 
guage used by him in Committee of the le House, and taken down and re- 
ported to the House and read at the Clerk’s desk, has been guilt: 

the censure of the House for 


= the rules and privileges of the House and m 
the same. 

Resolved, That the said WILLIAM D. Byxusx be now brought to the bar of the 
House by the Sergeant-at-Arms, and there the censure of the House be admin- 
istered by the Speaker. 


The SPEAKER. Mr. WILLIAM D. BYNUM, you are arraigued at the 


Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Speaker, have I the right to be heard before this? 

The SPEAKER. Lou have not, sir. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. BYNUM, you are arraigned at the bar of the House 
under its formal resolution for having its rules in your re- 
marks. For this offense the House has directed that you shall be cen- 
sured at this bar. In the name of the House, therefore, I pronounce 
upon you its censure, The Sergeant-at-Arms will discharge Mr. BY- 
Nux from custody. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Speaker, under the circumstances, I accept the 


censure of the House as a decoration of honor. [Cries of ar or- 
der !’’ on the Republican side and long-continued applauseon the Dem- 
ocratic side. 

Mr. M EY. I move that the House do now adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 10 o’clock and 28 min- 
utes p. m.) the House adjourned until morning, at 11 o’clock, 


1890. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER COMMUNICATIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

OBJECTIONS TO LINEAL PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 

Letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a communication from 
the officers of the Fourth Cavalry, presenting their views in opposition 
to the system of lineal promotion in the Army, and inviting attention 
to the remarks of the Major-General commanding the Army, contained 
in the fourth indorsement thereon—to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, the following resolution was intro- 
duced and referred as follows: 
By Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That there be 
rinted 3,000 copies of Lieut. Col. William E. Merrill's ry ade and accompany- 

ie pers, upon the Inland Navigation and Seaports of ce, of which 1,000 

eopies shall be for the use of the Senate and 2,000 for the use of the House 


to the Committee on Printing. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, reports of committees were delivered 
to the Clerk and di of as follows: 

Mr. CARLTON, from the Committee on Claims, reported favorably 
the bill of the House (H. R. 7592) for the relief of H. B. Stolle, S. M. 
Howe, William J. Orendorf, Edward Griffith, and William Brahn— 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
favorably the following bills; which were severally referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House: 

A bill (H. R. 1863) granting a pension to John Yost; 

A bill (H. R. 6297) granting a pension to Mrs. Bridget Handerhine, 
widow of Daniel Handerhine; 

A bill (H. R. 10106) granting an increase of pension to Christian 


Schaub; 
A = (H. R. 1864) to place the name of Robert C. Kerr on the pen- 
sion-roll; 

A bill (S. 2407) for the relief of Mary A. Doud; 

A bill (S. 1554) granting a pension to Eveline A. Noyes; 

A bill 2 1308) granting a pension to Adelaide E. Spurgeon, army 
nurse; an 
A bill (S. 2423) granting a pension to Carrie M. Miller. 

Mr. SAWYER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
with amendment the bill of the House (H. R. 4894) increasing the pen- 
sion of Catherine Doyle—to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads, reported with amendment the bill of the House (H. R. 9197) to 
pee for the return of second-class mail-matter—to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. DOLLIVER, from the Conimittee on Naval Affairs, reported fa- 
vorably the bill of the Senate (S. 2562) to authorize the appointment 
of Assistant Surgeons Thomas Owens and William Martin, United States 
Navy, not in the line of promotion, to the position of surgeons United 
States Navy, not in the line of promotion, and for other purposes—to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, adverse reports were delivered to the 
Clerk and laid on the table, as follows: 

By Mr. BURTON, from the Committee on the Districtof Columbia, 
on the bill (H. R. 6739) to authorize the Courtof Claimsof the United 
States to ascertain the amount of special damages sustained by Mrs. 
M. C. Henderson by a change of the grade on M and Twenty-fourth 
streets, in the city of Washington, D. C. 

Also, on the bill (H, R. 6740) for the relief of Mary C. Henderson. 

Also, on the bill (H. R. 6742) for the relief of John O’Brien. 

The following adverse report was delivered to the Clerk and indefi- 
nitely postponed, namely: 

By Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, on the bill (S. 1143) granting a pension to Henry Imsande. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and a joint resolution of the fol- 
3 titles were introduced, severally read twice, and referred as fol- 
W: 


By Mr. LESTER, of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 10265) to authorize the 
construction of a bridge across the Altamaha River—to the Committee 
on Commerce, s 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 10266) to provide for the punish- 
ment of larceny and embezzlement in the Indian country—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 10267) for the 
relief of the owners and erews of the American whaling vessels Midas, 
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Progress, Lagoda, Daniel Webster, and Europa—to the Committee on 


By Mr. CHEADLE: A bill (H. R. 10268) authorizing the 
of War to select and adopt plans and specifications and erect a mon 
ment on the battle-field of Tippecanoe, at Battle Ground, Ind.—to 
Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. PERKINS: A bill (H. R. 10269) to limit the effect of 
regulation of commerce between the several States and with fi 
countries in certain cases—to the Select Committee on the Alcoh 
Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. WIKE: A bill (H. R. 10270) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to establish a railway bridge across the Illinois River, 
from a point within 5 miles of Columbiana, in Greene County, to 
point within 5 miles of Farrowtown, in Calhoun County, in the Sta 
of Ilinois,” approved March 3, 1883—to the Committee on 

By Mr. CULBERTSON, of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10271) to 
= section 968 of the Revised Statutes—to the Committee on thé 

udiciary. 

By Mr. BAKER: A joint resolution (H. Res. 163) relative to the lay- 
ing of the corner-stone of the Congressional Library—to the Commi 
on the Library. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, jara bills of the following titles 
were presented and referred as indicated below: . 

By Mr. BINGHAM; A bill (H. R. 10272) granting an increase of pens 
sion to Mary Von Kusserow—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROOKSHIRE: A bill (H. R. 10273) granting a pension to 
Asa Holton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLANCY: A bill (H. R. 10274) granting a pension to Ange- 
line Chutkowski—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER, of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 10275) for the relief of 
William H. Allen—to the Committee on Mili 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10276) granting a pension to Alma Hunt—to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DORSEY: A bill (H. R. 10277) to remove the charge of de- 
sertion from the military record of Patrick Dunphy—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. R. 10278) for the relief of W. M. Rhea— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FITHIAN: A bill (H. R. 10279) granting a pension to Joseph 
S. Lutz—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10280) granting a pension to Henry Sly—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GROUT: A bill (H. R. 10281) granting a pension to Calvin 
P. Baker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUK: A bill (H. R. 10282) for the relief of William Col- 
quitt—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10283) granting a pension to Jackson Hickman— 
to the Committee on Pensions. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10284) granting a pension to J. H. Howks— 
auß e Mr, OWENS, of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10285) pension 

y Mr. , 0 0: 0 a 
to Henry J. Burkhart—to the Committee on 2 

By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 10286) for the relief of Michael Sulli- 
van—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REILLY: A bill (H. R. 10287) for the relief of James R, 
Cleaver, of Ashland, Pa.—to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. ROBERTSON: A bill (H. R. 10288) for the relief of Leonora 
J. Kennedy—to the Committee on War 

By Mr. SKINNER: A bill (H. R. 10289) for the relief of William Het- 
zell—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH, of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 10290) to remove the charge 
of desertion standing on the records of the War De ent 
Henry Casey, late a private in Company K, Ninth Regiment of 
Volunteer Infantry, in the war of the rebellion—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10291) to remove th of desertion now 
standing on the records of the War er d. t Frank Clemens, 
late of Company C, Eighth Regiment Heavy ery Colored Kentucky 
oneer, in the war of the rebellion—to the Committee on Military 

irs. 

By Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR: A bill (H. R. 10292) granting a 
pension to John M. Bushfield—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10293) granting an increase of pension to Lebanon 
Gaumer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10294) granting a pension to Matilda M. Harri- 
man—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10295) for the relief of J. O. Heller—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10296) granting a pension to Annie B. Marsh 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill ue R. 10297) for the relief of John W. Meyers—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10298) to remove certain disabilities in the case 
of Kayhrian Morrissey—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10299) for the relief of C. C. Taggart—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. — 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10300) for the relief of John H. Willis —to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. f 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1, Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk's desk, and referred as follows: : 

By Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan: Protest of the Riverside Packing Com- 

y, of Adrian, Mich., against an increased duty on tin-plate—to the 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ANDERSON, of Mississippi: Petition of A. J. Crone and 16 
others, from Clarke County, Mississippi, asking for the passage of House 
bill 7162—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition for the passage of laws for the perpetua- 
tion of the national-banking system—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. BLOUNT: Petition of Farmers’ Alliance in Butts County, 
your a against passage of compound-lard bill—to the Committee on 

iculture. 

By Mr. BOWDEN: Petition or William F. Wood and others, of Nor- 
folk County, Virginia, in support of Senate bill 2716—to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BROSIUS: Petition of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, of Bird-in-Hand, Pa., against an appropriation to establish can- 
teens in the Army—to the Select Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor 


Traffic. 
By Mr. BULLOCK: Petition from National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
nce Union, department of Sabbath observance, from Gainesville, 
Ha., asking for a national Sunday-rest law, against needless Sunday 
- work in the Government mail and military service, and interstate com- 
merce—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of A. A. Frier and 36 others, from Bradford County, 
Florida, asking passage of House bill 7162—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of L. J. Burton and 41 others, of Putnam County, 
Florida, for the same measure—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of G. W. Winstead and 20 others, of Suwannee County, 
Florida, for the same p to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: Petition of citizens of New York, for a per- 

tuation of the national-banking system—to the Committee on Bank- 

and Currency. 

By Mr. CARLTON: Petition from Alliance men of Wilkes County, 
Georgia, asking passage of Senate bill 2716—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, 

By Mr. CLARKE, of Alabama: Resolution for consideration of House 
bill 7162—to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. COGSWELL: Resolutions of the Commercial Club of Boston, 
fora uniform national bankrupt law—to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


By Mr: CONGER: Letter of Joseph K. Robinson, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
presenting a plan for one great national bank, etc.—to the Committee 
d 


on and Currency, 

By Mr. CRAIG: Memorial from Grange 863, Westmoreland County, 
Pennsylvania, concerning duties on agricultural products—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Post 516, Grand Army of the Republic, of Smith- 
ton, in the same county and State, for a service-pension bill—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 9 

By Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas: Petition of citizens from Bowie 
County, Texas, against the passage of the compound-lard tax bill—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. CE 

Also, petition of citizens of the same county and State, for a perpet- 

uation of the national-banking system—to the Committeeon Bank- 
and Currency. 

By Mr. CUTCHEON: Petition of citizens of Pleasanton, Mich., to 
prevent food adulteration—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DAVIDSON: Petition ot 142 citizens of Pasco and Escambia 
Counties, Florida, praying for the passage of a Sunday-rest bill—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of postal clerks of Florida for House bill 6459—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DE LANO: Petition of citizens of Oswego County, New York, 
numerously signed, asking for the passage of laws for the perpetuation 
of the national-banking system—to the Committee on Banking and 


Currency. 

Also, petition of citizens of Binghamton, in the same State, for the 
same p to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FITHIAN: Petition of Joseph S. Lutz, for relief—to the 

hiss, pou say soldiers of Cl Co: Illinois, for 

, petition of soldiers of Clay County, service-pen- 

sion bill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ” 

Also, evidence to accompany bill for the relief of George A. Roda- 
baugh—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FLOWER: Petition of Bidwell & French and 100 others, 


— ts, against the McKinley bill—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Sa 1770 Oe en Petition adits Price 3 others from Mar- 
8 unty, bama, asking for the passage of House bill 7162—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of C. J. Higgins and 28 others from Cullman County, 
Alabama, for same 8 the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of W. P. Cooper and others, of Calhoun County, Ala- 
bama, asking the passage of Senate bill 2716, favoring first-class harbor 
on Gulf coast of Texas—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. GROUT: Papers in the pension case of Lydia Hood—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARMER: Memorial of the employés of the knitting mills 
at Seventh and Somerset streets, Philadelphia, Pa., in favor of the pas- 
sage of the McKinley tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, memorial of the employés of the Richmond Hosiery Mills, of the 
same city and State, for the same purpose—to the Co ttee on Ways 
and Means. à 

Also, memorial of the employés of the Nicetown Hosiery Mills, in 
the same city and State, for the same purpose—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the employés of the Kensington Mills, in the same 
See and State, for the same purpose—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, memorial of the employés of the Owen Osborne Hosiery Mills, 
of the same city and State, for the same purpose—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KELLEY: Petition of the Board of Trade of Kansas City, 
Kans., asking that sections 4 and 5 of the interstate-commerce law be 
amended as indicated in petition—to the Committee on Commerce. 

Also, petition of Harveyville Post, No. 418, Department of Kansas, 
asking for the appropriation of 1,200 acres of Government land near 
that place for the benefit of Kansas soldiers’ home located at old Fort 
Dodge, in the State of Kansas—to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. KERR, of Pennsylvania: Petition of officers and members of 
Post No. 263, Grand Army of the Republic, Unionville, Pa., asking for 
a service pension and protesting against the Morrill bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, petition of the officers and members of G. L. Patten Post, No. 
261, Grand Army of the Republic, Milesburgh, Pa., for the same pur- 
pose—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petitionjof the officers and members of Amos Kiser Post, No. 
475, Grand Army of the Republic, Shippensville, Pa., for the same pur- 
pose—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of officers and members of Post No. 553, Grand Army 
of the Republic, Osceola Mills, in the same State, for the same purpose 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of officers and members of Post No. 112, Grand Army 
of the Republic, Knox, Clarion County, Pennsylvania, for the same 
purpose—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, memorial of various members of Grange No. 765, Clearfield 
County, Pennsylvania, asking for, legislation in the interest of the 
farmers—to the Committee on Agriculture. > 

Also, petition of 130 citizens of Clarion, Pa., asking for the passage 
of a law for the tuation of the national-banking system, by which 
the interests of depositors are protected by Government supervision— 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of farmers and members of Grange No, 706, of Clear- 
field County, Pennsylvania, asking for free coinage of silyer—to the 


Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 
Also, memorial of farmers and members of Grange No. 206, Clearfield 


Co; 
fame : 


Pennsylvania, asking for legislation in the interest of the 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial and protest by H. G. Strohmeier and others, Centre 
Hall, Pa., against the advance of duties on granite importation—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of officers and members of Grange No. 535, Clearfield 
County, Pennsylvania, W. E. Davis, master, asking for legislation on 
the silver and other questions—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

By Mr. LANHAM: Petition of F. W. Knight and 52 others, of 
Young County, Texas, asking passage of House bill 7162—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LEE: Petition of J. H. Woolfolk, jr., for Farmers’ Alliance 
No. 410, Virginia, against tax on sulphuric acid—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCLAMMY: Petition of J. W. Isles and 145 others, asking 
passage of the subtreasury bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: Resolutions of Spring Run Grango, No. 1872, 
of Whitley County, Indiana, indorsing the action of the National 
Grange atiye committee in their work in favor of the farmers of 
the United States; also, asking for a protective duty of $1 per bushel 
on clover-seed, declaring that if there must be a protective tariff fair 

lay and no favored class is their motto to the Committee on Ways and 


eans. 
By Mr. MoRAE: Petition of T. G. Brown and 40 others, citizens of 
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Drew County, Arkansas, who are members of Union No. 977, in favor 
of the Galveston Harbor—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of William Munn and 43 others, citizens of Nevada 
County, Arkansas, in favor of the same improvement—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, 

Also, petition of R. K. Hall and 9 others, citizens of Clark County, 
Arkansas, in tavor of the same improvement—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, 

Also, resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce of Fort Smith, Ark., 
asking for the amendment of the interstate-commerce law—to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. MAISH: Petition of officers and representatives of G 
No. 505, praying that silver may be brought to our mints at the ra 
of $1.29} per ounce fine—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures, 

Also, petition of citizens of Mechaniesburgh, Cumberland County, 
Pennsylvania, praying for the passage of a law for the perpetuation of 
the national-banking system—to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr. MANSUR: Petition of George W. Elliott and 17 others, citi- 
zens of Carroll and Ray Counties, Missouri, praying for the passage of 
a bill to repeal the special limitation on pension claims of State militia- 
men disabled in the military service of the United States, and to sub- 
ject them to the limitations of the general pension laws—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana: Protest of J. P. Noftzger, manufact- 
urer, against the proposed increase of duty on granite from 20 per cent. 
to 50 per eent.—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, protest of S. M. Whisler & Co., of Marion, Ind., against the 
peran. increase of duty on tin-plate—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans 


By Mr. MILES: Petition of numerous farmers of Litchfield, Conn., 
in favor of the McKinley bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORSE: Petition of E. H. Golding and others, of Braintree 
and West Quincy, Mass., asking for increase of duty on hosiery 
and knit goods—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. O'DONNELL: Petition of 15 citizensof Brooklyn, Mich., in 
favor of the passage of bill to prevent adulteration and misbranding of 
food and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of 16 citizens of Brooklyn, Mich., asking passage of 
bill to prevent adulteration of lard—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Orangeville, Mich., in favor of the pas- 
sage of bill to prevent adulteration and misbranding of food and 
drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania: Petition of Washington Camp, 
No. 270, Patriotic Order Sons of America, praying that the present site 
4 2 Forge be purchased for a national park to the Committee on 

e Library. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Petition of manufacturers of electrical machin- 
ery, to retain mica on the free-list—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of Board of Trade of the city of Chicago, against the 
passage of House bill 5353, known as the Butterworth bill—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of Seattle Post-Office Clerks’ Association, favoring 

of House bills 6447 and 6448—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. OUTHWAITE: Resolutions passed by Local Assembly No. 
169, Knights of Labor, Perry County, Ohio, in favor of the of 
the tonnage bill—to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. PERKINS: Petition of George Pfaff and 35 others, resi- 
dents of Labette County, Kansas, asking for legislation giving to States 
the right to control intoxicating and liquors—to the Select 
Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

Also, petition of John P. T. Davis and 33 others, ex-Union soldiers, 
residents of Elk City, Kans., asking favorable consideration of the bill 
for the relief of John W. Woodring—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of Richard and 16 others, residents of Law- 
rence, Kans., asking for legislation giving to States the right to control 
the sale of intoxicating beverages whether in original packages or not 
to the Select Committee on the Aleoholie Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. PICKLER: Petition of E. P. St. John and 25 others, of 
Deuel County, South Dakota, asking passage of House bill 7162—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. Kuendson and 17 others, of the same State, for 
the same measure—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of R. B. Hershey and 23 others, of Turner County, 
Sean Dakota, for the same measure—to the Committee on Ways and 


Also, petition of T. J. Burnett and 24 others, citizens of the same 
State, for thesame p the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Thomas Ford and 30 others, of Brookings County, 
— Dakota, for the same purpose—to the Committee on Ways and 


eans. 
Also, petition of William Perry and 41 others, of Clarke County, 
South Dakota, for same purpose—to the Committee on Ways and 


Also, petition of 40 citizens of the same State, for passage of House 
bill 5353—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PIERCE, of Tennessee: Petition of citizens of Haywood 
County, Tennessee, as to pure Jard—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. REILLY: Petition of James R. Cleaver, Ashland, Pa., for 
relief, to accompany bill—to the Committee War Claims, 

Also, petition of Post No. 26, Grand Army of the Republic, of Schuyl- 
kill Haven, Pa., in favor of a per diem and dependent pension bill—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Dentzer Post, No. 29, Grand Army of the Republic, 
of Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania, in favor of service and dependent 
pension bill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: Petition of S. M. Thompson and 90 others, 
of Marshall County, Tennessee, asking passage of House bill 7162—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition from J. H. P. Meadows and 24 others, of same county 
and State, for the same purpose—to the Committeeon Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ROBERTSON: Petition of the citizens of Evangeline, La, 
in regard to Sunday traffic and work—to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. p 

Also, petition of citizens of the parishes of East Baton Rouge, Liv- 
ingston, East Feliciana, and St. Helena, asking for the passage of the 
bill relating to dealings in futures and options—to the Committee on 

iculture.- 

By Mr. ROGERS: Memorial of citizens of Arkansas, about Galves- 
ton Harbor—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the city of Fort 
Smith, Ark., touching the interstate-commerce law—to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. SAYERS: Protest of the Board of Trade of Austin, Tex., 
against the duties proposed upon imports from Mexico of ores contain- 
ing lead—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: Petition of D. W. N. and others, in favor 
of the passage of the McKinley tariff bill to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SNIDER: Petition of cigar-makers of St. Paul, Minn., favor- 
ing uniform duty of 50 cents per pound on imported tobacco and $5 per 
pound on cigars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of wholesale grocers of Minneapolis, Minn., against 
the Conger lard bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Ry Mr. STEWART, of Vermont: Petition of Abbie M. McNeil and 
Edward T. Fairbanks, librarians at St. Johnsbury, Vt., for an inter- 
national copyright law—to the Committee on the. Judiciary. 

By Mr. STIVERS: Petition of William F and 44 others, mem- 
bers of the American Flint-Glass Workers’ Union, No. 20, of Port Jervis, 
N. Y., asking Congress to lay aside all party fealty and vote for the 
McKinley bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. STOCKDALE: Protest of the Cotton Exchange, of Natchez, 
Miss., against the passage of the House bill 5353, known as the Butter- 
worth bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SWENEY: Petition relating to mica on the free-list—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR: Petition of William Lawrence and 
17 others, wool-growers, in favor of the McKinley bill—to the Commit- 
sip relia ox: af Lebanon Ga for special pension: th 

¥ tion o mn Gaumer, ial act ion—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. e 

Also, petition of G. M. Bowers and others, of Toronto, praying for 
the restriction of foreign immigration to the Select Co ttee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of M. J. Brown and 78 others, citizens of Cadiz, Ohio, 
praying for the amendment of the national-banking laws—to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania: Memorial of Grange No. 
867, praying for free coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. TUCKER: Petition of citizens of Virginia, for harbor im- 
provement at Galveston, Tex.—to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors. 

By Mr. VANDEVER: Two petitions of citizens of the Sixth Con- 
gressional district of California, for the passage of laws for the perpet- 
ee of the national-banking system—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 0 

By Mr. WADDILL: Petition of A. W. Fauntleroy, late of King 
William County, Virginia, praying that her claim for stores and su 
plies furnished the United States Army during the late civil war 
referred to the Court of Claims under the provisions of the Bowman 
act—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of citizens of Virginia, against dealing in options—to 
the Committee on ture 


By Mr. WALLACE, of Massachusetts: Petition of 27 employés, of 
paar ta Mass., praying for the passage of the McKinley tariff 
bill—to Committee on Ways and Meuns. 


By Mr. WRIGHT: Memorial of Grange No. 798, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Susquehanna County, Pennsylvania, asking for fers eri du- 
ties on agricultural products—to the Committee on Ways Means. 
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Prayer by Rev. H. C. HOLLOWAY, D. D., of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and ap- 


proved. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communication from 
the — of the Treasury, transmitting a letter of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, with supplemental estimates for salaries and ex- 
penses of agents and surveyors, fees and expenses of gaugers, salaries of 
storekeepers, and miscellaneous ; Which, with the accompany- 
ing papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 
The following bills, received on Saturday last from the House of Rep- 


resentatives, were severally read twice by their titles, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions: 


A bill (H. R. 1148) granting a pension to William Elsworth Fletcher; 

A bill (H. R. 1155) granting a pension to Francis M. Hull; 

A bill (H. R. 1188) granting a pension to Elizabeth Cheesman; 

A bill (H. R. 1404) granting a pension to Mary Ann Lang; 

A bill (H. R. 1405) granting a pension to Betsy Cole 

A bill (H. R. 1564) granting a pension to Samuel Wilson; 

A bill (H. R. 1569) granting a pension to William Quimby; 

A bill (H. R. 15060 granting a pension to Henry H. Knopp; 

A bill (H. R. 1906) granting a pension to Levi H. Naron; 

A bill (H. R. 1994) to increase the pension of Arnold Meyer; 

A bill (H. R. 2295) granting a pension to Charlotte Small; 

A bill (H. R. 2297) granting a pension to Augustus W. Eaton; 

A bill (H. R. 2429) granting a pension to Susan M. Gardner; 

A bill (H. R. 2754) granting a pension to Adele Jones; 
Ta bill (H. R. 2756) granting an increase of pension to Charles H. 

oore; 

A bill (. R. 2838) granting a pension to Sarah N. West; 

A bill (H. R. 3067) granting a pension to Joseph La Preaze; 

A bill (H. R. 3379) granting a pension to Lydia W. Sayre; 

A bill (H. R. 3458) granting a pension to Ann Ruffner; 

A bill (H. R. 3585) to pension James T. Furlow for service in the 
Indian war; 

A bill (H. R. 3601) to increase the pension of Andrew Langton, late 
of N Twenty-seventh Indiana Volunteers; 
8 ma R. 3958) granting a pension to Sarah L. Patterson and Jane 

Patterson; 

A bill (H. R. 3968) granting a pension to William Wetzel; 

A bill (H. R. 4042) granting a pension to Chester Denton; 

A bill (H. R. 4043) to grant a pension to James Y. Law; 

A (H. R. 4128) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 

A bill (H. R. 4415) for the relief of John S. Dill; 

A bill (H. R. 4686) granting a pension to Hannah Bedford; 

A bill (H. R. 4702 l 

A bill (H. R. 4802) granting a pension to Maria J. Henney; 

4 bill (H. R. 118 granting a pension to Mrs. Mary Shumway; 

A bill (H. R. 5118) granting a pension to Amanda J. Delap; 

A bill (H. R. 5810) to increase the pension of John B. Davis; 

A bill (H. R. 6097) granting a pension to James Goff, of Tennessee; 

A bill (H. R. 6110) to grant an increase of pension to Harvey T. Al- 


cott, late of Company K, One hundred and twenty-sixth New York 
Infantry Volunteers; 

A bill i R. aria} granting a pension to John S. Lozier; 

A bill (H. R. 6519) granting a pension to William M. Nourse, of 
Knoxville, Tenn.; 
A bill (H. R. 6725) to increase the pension of Levi H. Utt; 

R. pie granting a on to A. B. Reeves; 
H. R. 6798) to increase pension of George H. Brown, Com- 

y I. Sixth Vermont Volunteers; 
(i: R. 6833) to grant a pension to John B. Vile; 

R. 
H. 


E 


7185) granting a pension to Mary G. Caley; 
R. 7331) granting a pension to Buell; 
R. 7395) for the relief of Amanda F. French, widow of Orrin 


ting a pension to Ezra E. Annis; 

R. 7482) increasing the pension ot John P. Davis; 

R. 7513) granting a pension to Pauline M. Beach; 

. R. 7524) granting a pension to Mary Morgan Esdon; 

. 7638) granting an increase of pension to John Pardy; 
7719) restoring the pension of Mrs. Catharine Sonne; 


granting pension to Mrs. Lillis Otis; 
ony granting a Mary P. Thompson; 
granting a pension to Joseph Whitmore for serv- 


war; 
7999) granting an increase pension to Adaline Whelan; 
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A bill (H. R. 8221) granting a pension to William White; 

A bill K. 620 Gors ee e e, 

A bill H. R. 8371) to increase e m of Thomas H. Gohagan 

A bill (H. R. 8431 granting a on to Sarah Ann Noe; 

A bill (H. R. 8603) for granting a pension to Catherine Sattle; 

A bill (H. R. 8730) granting a pension to T. G. Metcalf; 

A bill R. 8861) granting a pension to Jane N. Terry; 

A bill (H. R. 8910) granting an increase of pension to Clinton Spen- 
cer; 

A bill (H. R. 8933) granting a pension to Mrs. Sue Ditto; 

A bill — R. for the relief of 3 D. Fisher, late of Com- 
pany G, One h and sixteenth Ohio Volunteer Infantry; 

A bill (H, R. 4036) for the relief of Christian Kunzie; 

A bill (H. R. 6074) for the relief of Albert C. Andrews; and 

A bill (H. R. 6831) for the relief of Norman Cleveland. 


3 


ollowing bills were severally read twice by their titles, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs: 

A bill (H. R. 1036) to remove the charge of desertion against the 
name of James M. McNeil, alias James W. Gibson; 

A bill (H. R.1268) to perfect the military .ecord of James T. Hughes; 

A bill (H. R. 1474) to remove the charge of desertion from the mili- 
tary record of George W. Madden; 

A bill (H. R. 4041) to remove the charge of desertion against Will - 
iam Gibbon; and 

A bill (H. R. 8363) to relieve Enoch Venter from the charge of de- 
sertion. 


MARY MURPHY. 


Mr. SAWYER. I move to reconsider the vote by which the Senate 
passed the bill (S. 1047) grantinga pension to Mary sa a I make 
this motion for the purpose of moving that the bill be indefinitely post- 
poned. A House bill has been passed for the relief of the same party 
and is on the Calendar, and I do not wish to have two passed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin moves that 
the votes by which the bill was ordered to a third reading and passed 
be reconsidered. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. SAWYER. I now move that the bill be indefinitely postponed 
for the reason that there is a House bill for the relief of the same party 
on the Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. BUTLER presented a petition of the Associated Charities Society 
of Charleston, S. C., praying for the enactment of further 1 tion 
for the restriction of immigration; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of the Commercial Club of Kansas City, 
Mo., praying for a reciprocity treaty with Mexico; which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CAMERON presented the petition of E. J. McCue and 214 other 
operatives in the knitting mill on Buckley street, Bristol, Pa.; the 
petition of James A. O'Connell and 194.other operatives in the knit- 
ting mill at Front and York streets, Philadelphia, Pa.; the e of 
A. M. Kind and 36 other tives in the knitting mill at Nicetown, 
Pa.; the petition of W. C. Williams and 80 other operatives in the knit- 
ting mill at Sixth street and Susquehanna avenue, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
the petition of W. H. Armstrong and 54 other 5 in the knitting 
mill at Savery and Thompson streets, Philadelphia, Pa.; the petition 
of Harry Townsend and 60 other opnara in the knitting mill at 
Nazareth, Pa.; the petition of T. McCauley and 91 other operatives in 
the knitting mill at 3110 Edgemont street, Philadelphia, Pa.; the peti- 
tion of aa 8 re z 15 5 Paten of ! eee bey at eo 
sington, Phi p a.; the 0 0 ton and 93 
other operatives in a knitting mill at Philadelphia, Pa.; the petition of 
R. Hunt and 118 other operatives in the knitting mill of the Brown 
Brothers & Aberle Company, of Philadelphia, Pa.; the petitionof Annie 
Schlater and 68 other operatives in the knitting mill at Emerald and 


Adams streets, Philadelphia, Pa.; the petition of William D. Hymas 
and 94 other tives in a knitting mill in Philadelphia, and the peti- 
tion of John H. Osborne and 204 other operatives in the knitting mill at 


Tulip and Palmer streets, Philadelphia, Pa., all paying for the pas- 
sage of the McKinley tariff bill; which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance, 

Healso presented memorials of granges of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, located in Montgomery, Jefferson, Cumberland, Clearfield, Dau- 
phin, and Northumberland Counties, in the State of Pennsylvania, pray- 
ing for the free coinage of silver; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

rth Ker Abl 3 eee eed bine 7 
of the Republic, ent o vo ependent, per 
8 xed service pensions; which were referred to the Committee on 

ensions. 

He also tamer yy been of Grange No. 218, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, Northum County, Pennsylvania, praying for the im- 
position of certain rates of duty on farm products; w was referred 
to the Committee on ce, 
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Mr. CASE presented a petition of the executive committee of the 
National Grange of the Patrons of ee Sk, fer for the enact- 
ment of legislation to correct the system practiced by cotton exchanges, 
dealers, and manufacturers in taking excessive tare on American cotton 
baled for the market; which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Mr. PADDOCK presented a petition of the Commercial Club of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., praying for a reciprocity treaty with Mexico; which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of the United States Lead Association 
of America and the Miners’ Association of the West, remonstrating 
against the introduction of foreign lead ores without duty; which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. INGALLS presented a petition of the Consolidated Mining As- 
sociation of Southwest Missouri and Southeast Kansas, praying for 
the protection of the mining industries of the United States by levying 
an import duty of 14 cents per pound on lead and lead ore; which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance, 

He also presented the petition of ex-soldiers of Miami County, Kan- 
sas, praying for the passage of a service-pension law; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of Capital Grange, No. 16, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Topeka, Kans., praying for the remonetization of silver 
and the amendment of the tariff law; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. DAWES presented a petition of the Essex South Conference of 
Congregational Churches of Massachusetts, praying for legislation to 
regulate the traffic in alcoholic liquors between the States; which was 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented petitions of knitting-mill workers of Highland- 
ville and Wellesley Hills, Mass., praying for the of the tariff 
bill now pending in the House of Representatives; which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. DAWES. I present the memorial of Kennedy & MacInnes, and 
several other gentlemen of Pittsfield, Mass,, remonstrating against the 

e of the McKinley tariff bill. 

Mr. President, I desire in this connection to say afew words. These 
gentlemen are my neighbors and friends. They accompany this me- 
morial with a letter tome urging me to use whatever efforts are in my 
power to prevent the passage of that bill. They represent themselves 
as jobbers and retailers of domestic and foreigndry goods, They arein 
an honorable business, entitled to as much respect as any other busi- 
ness, for aught I know; but there is something peculiar about this me- 
morial and about the request of the memorialists which perhaps justifies 
a word from me. 

As I have said, they are my neighbors and personal friends, and 
they know very well that nothing could give me greater pleasure than 
to carry out their views so far as in my opinion they are consonant as 
well with the general welfare as with the particular interests to which 
they are themselves devoted. But this memorial is a printed remon- 
strance, printed on the same printing press with very many that I 
have received heretofore. Therefore, they have a common origin. 
What that origin is I do not personally know, but it appears that my 
constituents in different parts of the State of Massachusetts engaged 
in this business are made the voice ofsome one centralinfluence which 
speaks through them. That is all proper enough, but it has some con- 
sideration in attaching weight to the memorial. 

These gentlemen represent themselves also as jobbers and dealers in 
foreign dry goods. They are ucither producers norconsumers. Their 
business is as respectable as that of the producer and the consumer, but 
Tam convinced that the producer and the consumer are much the larger 
class in this country, and that no legislation should be adopted that 
would sacrifice their interests, as no legislation should be adopted that 
would sacrifice the interests of these constituents of mine. But so far 
as the McKinley tariff bill, so called 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr, President, I should like to inquire what is the 
subject under debate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the reference of the 
memorial poe by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BLAIR. I thought it was a discussion; I beg pardon. 

Mr. DAWES. Does the Senator object? 

Mr. BLAIR. Certainly not. I thought there was a bill under dis- 
cussion, and, just coming in, I merely wanted to know what it was. 

Mr. DAWES. I regret exceedingly that I have not attracted the at- 
tention of my friend from New Hampshire. 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas will state his 
point of order. x 

Mr. PLUMB. My point of order is that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is referring to some occurrences taking place in the House of 
Representatives, and that is plainly contrary to the rules. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Kansas is mistaken for once. 

Mr. PLUMB. Is he not referring to the McKinley bill? 

Mr. DAWES. I refer to a bill called in this memorial the McKinley 
bill. Ifthat refers to anything that has happened in the House of 
Representatives, I am not aware of it. 


XXI——306 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair does not think that the point 
of order is well taken. 

Mr. DAWES. My own opinion is that these constituents of mine 
are entitled to protection as well as the consumer and the producer; 
that they are entitled to have exactly a fair chance with both. So fat 
as the McKinley bill so called, if it shall ever appear in this body, 
shall be found to impose anything else than exactly an equalization of 
conditions of production, it will go beyond any point which I may be 
able to support. Long since, these opinions of mine, which my con- 
stituents are aware of, have been upon record. These constituents of 
mine, as well as the producer and the consumer, are entitled to exactly 
the same fair start in the American markets, and shall, so far as I am 
concerned (I desire here to assure them), according to my best efforts, 
be put upon exactly an equalization of conditions in that matter. Be- 
yond that I hope they do not ask me to either promote or oppose the’ 
McKinley bill. 

I move that the memorial be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. GORMAN presented the petition of Thomas Welsh and 8 others, 
citizens of Anne Arundel County, Maryland, and the petition of Charles 
Meyer and other citizens of Baltimore, Md., praying for the passage of 
a bill to prevent the adulteration of lard; which were referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. VEST. Ipresent resolutions of the Mining and Stock Ex 
of Kansas City, Mo., deprecating the fact that the brokers of the - 
board of the exchange have lately declared in favor of imposing a tar- 
iff duty on silver-lead ores from Mexico and stating that the exchange 
takes no position on that question. I move that the memorial be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. VEST. I also present a memorial of the Commercial Club of 
Kansas City, Mo., favoring reciprocity with Mexico and condemning 
the ‘‘ unnecessary, unjust, and uncalled-for obstacle to commerce with 
that country, created by the order of Secretary Windom, as to the im- 
portation of Mexican silver-lead ores.” I move that the memorial be 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Committee on Foreign Relations? 

Mr. ALLISON. No; the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair willstate that previous memo- 
rials in regard to a reciprocity treaty with Mexico and previous petitions 
of the same character have been referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. ALLISON, I only made the suggestion with reference to the 
memorial, as I have received one also. As I understand the memorial, 
it relates chiefly to the question of a duty upon foreign ores, but I have 
no objection to a reference to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair merely intended to suggest 
that they should all be referred to the same committee, whatever that 
committee is. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. 

Mr. VEST. I understand that the question as to duty on foreign 
lead ores is before the Finance Committee. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is before the Finance Committee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Whatis the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. VEST. Then these memorials ought to go to that committee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The memorials will be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. Allsuch memorials will go to that committee, 
in the absence of objection. 

Mr. VEST. also present a memorial from the Scruggs, Vandervent 
& Barney Dry Goods Company and 10 other leading merchants of St. 
Louis, Mo., remonstrating against the great increase of duty proposed 
by the McKinley tariff bill on dress-goods manufactured wholly or in 
part of wool; and also against the increase of duty on manufactures of 
silk goods, especially the enormous increase of rates of duty on plushes 
and velvets. I move that the memorial be referred to the Committee 
on Finance. N 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PLUMB presented a petition of sundry citizens of Kansas, pray- 
ing for the passage of a bill amending the national-banking laws in cer- 
tain particalars; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the James Montgomery Post, No. 154, 
Department of Kansas, Grand Army of the Republic, praying for the 
donation to the State of Kansas of the remainder of the Fort Dodge 
military reservation for the purposes of a soldiers’ home; which was 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. STEWART. I present a memorial of the United Lead Associa- 
tion of Nevada, remonstrating against the admission of lead ore free. 
Although it is in a printed form, it states the case so well that I pre- 
sent it, and ask the Committee on Finance to consider it whenever that 
question comes up. It states the question very well, indeed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The memorial will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. STEWART presented a petition of 26 members of the Farmers’ 
Alliance, citizens of the State of Nebraska, and a petition of 30 mem- 
bers of the Farmers’ Alliance, citizens of the State of Nebraska, pray- 
ing that Congress will enforce the laws and will not extend the time 
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for the payment of the indebtedness of the Union Pacific Railroad to 
the Government; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented forty petitions, signed by 1,179 members of the 
Farmers’ Alliance, citizens of Nebraska; a petition of the Nye County 
Board of Trade, Belmont, Nev., and a petition of 45 members of the 
Farmers’ Alliance, citizens of Nebraska, praying for the free coinage 
of silver; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DAVIS presented resolutions from the Chamber of Commerce, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., favoring the repeal of the interstate-commerce 
law, which were referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of merchants of St. Paul, Minn., re- 
monstrating against the increase of the duty on woolens, silks, and 

which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented two petitions of employés of knitting 
mills in Cincinnati, Ohio, praying for the passage of the tariff bill 
now pending before Congress; which were referred tothe Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented the petition of Dr. J. L. Ord, of Fort Grant, Ariz., 
praying that a pension be granted him as a veteran of the Mexican 
war; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. $ 

Mr. HOAR presented a memorial of the Smithfield Quarterly Meet- 
ing, a branch of thé Yearly Meeting of Friends for New- England, re- 
monstrating against the proposed expenditure for coast defenses and 
other warlike preparations; which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 

Mr. REAGAN presented a preamble and resolution of lumbermen 
of Houston, Tex., urging a liberal appropriation for the improvement 
of Sabine Pass, Texas; which were referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Mr. GEORGE presented the petition of W. H. Patton and 55 other 
citizens of Clarke County, Mississippi, praying for the prompt passage 
by Congress of a law allowing each State to prohibit the introduction 
a Prt bat a liquors therein; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. HAWLEY presented a petition of the Iroquois Club, of Chicago, 
III., praying that the United States steamer Michigan, now on the 
Great Lakes, bere placed by a new and stanch vessel; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. HALE. I report from the Committee on Appropriations the 
bill (H. R. 8909) making appropriations for the naval service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, and for other p with amend- 
ments. I give notice that I shall ask the Senate to take up the bill 
at an early day. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Meanwhile the bill will be placed on the 
Calendar. t 

Mr. PASCO, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 923) for the relief of Davidson Dickson and others, reported 
it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. SHERMAN, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, reported 
an amendment intended to be proposed to the joint resolution (S. R. 
80) authorizing Ensign J. B. Bernadou, United States Navy, to accept 
two vases presented to him by the Government of Japan; which was 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Finance, to whom were re- 
ferred the bill (S. 2311) to amend section 3354 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States and the bill (S. 2317) to amend section 3441 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States and section 17 of an act en- 
titled An act to amend the laws relating to internal revenue,“ ap- 
proved March 1, 1879, amendatory thereof, reported each with an 
amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 3387) to provide for an additional as- 
sociate justice of the supreme court of the Territory of New Mexico, 
reported it without amendment. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. DANIEL introduced a bill (S. 3866) to authorize and direct the 
Joint Committee on the Library to purchase the original portrait of 
Governor Meriwether Lewis, by M. Favret de St.-Mémin; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Commitee on the Library. 

Mr. BLODGETT introduced a bill (S. 3867) granting a pension to 
Mrs. Emma Tichnor; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. TURPIE (by request} introduced a bill (S. 3868) for the relief 
of John Henze; which was read twice by its title, and, with the aœ 
companying papers, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 3869) for the erection of a. 


monument upon the battle-field of Tippecanoe; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committtee on the Library. 


Mr. McMILLIN introduced a bill (S. 3870) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of buildings for the Girls’ Reform 
School of the District of Columbia; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbi 


ia. 
Mr. DAVIS introduced a bill (S. 3871) granting a pension to Kate 


Woodbridge Michaelis; which was read twice by its title, and reſerred 
to the Committee on Pensions. P 

Mr. CASEY introduced a bill (S. 3372) to remove the charge of de- 
sertion from the record of Cornelius C. Sullivan; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
we ees eee wae) 4 ede act entitled An 

provide for taking the eleventh and subsequent censuses,” a 

proved March 1, 1889, and amended January 23, 1890, in relation 10 
the compensation of supervisors and enumerators of census; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Census, 


FLORIDA SWAMP-LAND SELECTIONS, 


Mr, CALL submitted the following resolution; which was consid- 
ered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the tea hes the Interior be, and he is hereby, directed to 
communicate to the Senate the reply of the Commissioner of Public Lands to 
the letter of the governor of Florida relating to swamp and overflowed land 
selectiozs in that State, and such other information as may be on the files of the 
office of the Commissioner of Public Lands relating to the letter of the Commis- 
sioner as may be necessary in his judgment. 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 


Mr. MORRILL. I ask leave for the Committee on Finance to sit 
during the sessions of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Leave will be granted, in the absence of 
objection, 

CALIFORNIA INDIAN WAR CLAIMS. 

Mr. STEWART. Imove that the communication from the Secretary 
of the Treasury transmitting papers on the subject of the Indian war 
claims of the State of California, which was ordered printed on the 
17th instant; be referred with the accompanying papers to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States; which was read, as follows: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report of the [nternational American Conference, re- 
cently in session at this Capital, recommending the survey of a route foran inter- 
continental line of railroad to connect the systems of North America with those 
of the southern continent, and to be conducted under the direction of a 
of commissioners representing the several American Republics. 

Public attention has chiefly been attracted to the subject of improved water 
communication between the ports of the United States and those of Central and 
South America, The creation of new and improved steam-ship lines undoubt- 
edly furnishes the readiest means of 8 an 8 trade with the 
Latin-American nations, But it should not forgotten that it is ible to 
travel by land from Washington to the southernmost capital of South Ame 
and that the opening of railroad communication with these friendly States w 
give to them anri to us facilities for intercourse and the exchangesof trade that 
are ofsi al value. The work contemplated is vast, but entirely practicable. 
It will be interesting to all and perhaps surprising to most of us to notice how 
much has already been done in the way of railroad construction in Mexico and 
South America that can be utilized as part of an intercontinental line. I do not 
hesitate to recommend that Congress make the very moderate appropriation 
for surveys su ted by the conference, and authorize the appointment of com- 
missioners and the detail of engineer officers to direct and conduct the necessary 


preliminary surveys. 
BENJ. HARRISON. 

Executive MANSION, May 19, 1890. 

Mr. CULLOM. I am inclined to think that that communication 
should first be referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. SHERMAN. All communications in relation to the Inter- 
national Conference have gone to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
in the first instance. If it shall be afterwards found that any part of 
such a communication should be referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce or to any other committee, that reference can be sub- 
sequently made. I think the communication ought to take the ordi- 
nary course. 

Mr. CULLOM. If that is the rule as to the reference of communi- 
cations from the International Conference I shall make no objection to 
the reference proposed by the Senator from Ohio; but I think the por- 
tions of the report relating to the railroad question ought to be referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The communication will be referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. McPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House insisted upon its amendments to 
the bill (S. 595) for the erection of a public building at Salina, Kans., 
disagreed to by the Senate, agreed to the conference asked by the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. MILLIKEN, Mr. LEHLBACH, and Mr. DIBBLE managers at 
the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had concurred in the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2770) granting a pension 
to Edwin 8. Farman. 

t ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed by 
the Vice-President: 

A bill (S. 3821) authorizing the registration of census mail matter; 
and 


1890. 


ah 


A bill (S. 2601) to change the route of the Rock Creek Railway Com- 
pany, and for other purposes. 5 | 
TREASURY NOTES AND SILVER BULLION, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? 

Mr. ALLISON, If not—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If not the Chair lays before the Senate un- 
finished business coming over from a previous day. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2350) authorizing the issue of Treasury notes on 
deposits of silver bullion, the pending question being on the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. PLUMB to the amendment submitted by Mr. 
SHERMAN. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President—— i 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I ask the Senator from Oregon to yield to 
me for just a moment, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon yield to 
the Senator from Iowa? o 

Mr. DOLPH. For a moment, to see what is desired. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Ishall not consume anytime. I desire to 
state that at the conclusion of the remarks about to be submitted by 
the Senator from Oregon I shall ask the Senate to take up for consid- 
eration Senate bill 398, reported from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
being a bill subjecting imported liquors to the provisions of the laws 
of the several States. I hope the Senate will consider that bill to-day, 
and I do not now expect that it will consume much of the time of the 
Senate in the matter of discussion. 

Mr. DOLPH Mr. President, I have neither the time nor the dis- 
position to enter upon an extended discussion as to the origin, charac- 
ter, and functions of money or to recount at length the history of the 

roduction, use, and ratio of value of gold and silver. These are all 
interesting topics; topics involving questions, which for several years 
I have studied as opportunity offered, but which, if a correct under- 
standing of them is necessary to intelligent action upon the proposi- 
tions before us, have already been sufficiently discussed by others. 

We are confronted with practical questions of vital importance to 
the business and material interests of the country, and what I shall 
say will be directed mainly to what I suppose to be their object, 3 
and effect, with such brief reference to our own experience with gol 
and silver and the history of the legislation for the coinage and the 
use of the two metals as money in this and other countries as I con- 
ceive will be instructive and will assist us in arriving at correct con- 
clusions concerning the propositions before us. 

I shail endeavor to consider these propositions with candor and 
upon the assumption that all the members of this body are equally 
honest in their opinions and equally desirous of doing the best thing 
for the interest of all the people of the United States. 

I regret that upon several of the measures proposed I am not in ac- 
cord with some of my colleagues from the Pacific coast. While Ido 
not pretend to be indifferent to the good opinions of my associates 
on this floor and of my fellow-men in general and as a rule on political 
questions do not hesitate to act with my party, sometimes accept- 
ing the judgment of the majority when my judgment is not entirely 
in accord with theirs; still, upon a measure which I conceive to be 
franght with such grave consequences to the poo le of this country 
as the measure now under consideration, if I should, for the purpose 
of avoiding criticism or inconvenience to myself, fail to express my 
honest convictions and to give my reasons for them, I should deem 
myself unworthy of the position I occupy in the national councils. 

It is not my present purpose to inquire whether silver coin in sil- 
ver countries—in the Indies, China, South America, and Mexico— 
has depreciated, or, if so, whether there has been a corresponding 
change in the prices of commodities, or whether gold has appre- 
ciated since the free coinage of silver was stopped by Germany, the 
Latin Union, and the United States, 

It appears to me to be of little practical value to discuss the ques- 
tion as to whether the fallin prices of all commodities in this coun- 
try and in Europe within the last few years is attributable to the 
rise of gold, the fall in the price of silver, or to the increased facili- 
ties for production. 

The ablest men who make it the business of their lives to study 
such questions are not agreed, The members of this body hold di- 
verse upinions concerning them and no amount of discussion here or 
elsewhere will reconcile these differences. 

They do not admit of mathematical demonstration, My own opin- 
ion is that the prevailing low prices for all commodities in this and 
other countries has been caused by a combination of all the causes 
mentioned; that the intrinsic value of gold has increased by reason 
of the increased demand for it for coinage purposes; that the in- 
trinsic value of silver as compared with commodities has decreased 
by reason of the decreased demand for silver bullion for coinage pur- 
poses and the increase of the supply; and that the fall in the prices 
of all commodities is due in part to these canses and in to the 
multiplication of labor-saving machines, the increase of great es- 
tablishments for manufacturing purposes, and to overproduction in 
almost every branch of industry. 


decline in the prices of co ties has been, it does not necessarily 


But be this as it may, in my pagent, whatever the cause of the 
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affect the questions now demanding treatment at our hands. All 

arties in this country are agreed that international bimetallism is 

esirable; that it is nec in order to secure to the world a suf- 
ficient amount of coin and to give the inhabitants of the civilized 
world a stable currency, affected as little as ible by periodical 
fluctuations in the pos of the precious metals; that it is desirable 
that mankind should have a single money, and not that four hun- 
dred millions of people should have gold for a circulating medium 
and two or three times that number should have silver alone, and 
the value of each metal be left to be determined solely by the de- 
mand and supply. 

So far as I know there is not a member of this body who is not in 
favor of the use of both gold and silver as money and of any meas- 
ure which would, while securing a sound, safe, and sufficient cireu- 
lation, enhance the price of silver bullion. Neither is it profitable 
in my judgment to spend our time wrangling over the canses which 
have at any aie in the world’s history fixed the ratio between the 
values of gold and silver, and which has caused the extraordinary 
decline during the last seventeen years in the price of silver. 

It is a condition, and not a theory, that confronts us. Silver has 
been demonetized by the principal countries of Euro It has 
steadily depreciated in value until 412} ere of stan or 3714 

rains of pure silver, at the date of the last annual report of the 

retary of the Treasury, were worth but 72 cents on the dollar in 

gold of our coinage, and to-day are worth only about 81.2 cents on 
the dollar, notwithstanding the late speculative rise of silver. 

European nations are not ready to unite with the United States 
in an agreement to open their mints to the free coinage of silver at 
an agreed ratio. International bimetallism at present is therefore 
out of the question. National bimetallism at a ratio different from 
the market value of bullion is chimerical. If attempted it would bo 
a pretense; in fact, it would be silver monometallism. $ 

It is idle to suppose that the United States alone by legislation 
can fix the relative values of gold and silver for the world. The 
question which faces us is, what shall we do with silver and gold ; 
which standard shall we have? Shall we stop the coinage of the 
silver dollar? Shall we so amend the Bland act so as to make the 
purchase and coinage of $4,000,000 worth of silver per month com- 
pulsory upon the Secretary of the Treasury? Shall we repeal the 
provision ‘of the Bland act which requires the coinage of the silver 
purchased under it either in connection with or without increased 
purchases? Shall we authorize the purchase of silver bullion at the 
market rates and the issuing of Government notes redeemable in 
silver bullion at the market price at the date of the redemption, or 
shall we authérize the free coinage of silver? 

are the momentous questions with which we have to deal, 
and whoever is to vote upon them should at least endeavor to do so 
understandingly. I understand the measure under consideration to 
be intended for the purpose, first and principally, of securing to the 
country an increase of the circulating medium which shall 
the qualities and perform the fanctions of money and, secondly and 
incidentally, for the purpose of enhancing the value of silver. 

There are two policies concerning silver which have been adyo- 
cated on this floor, both of which are intended to secure an increased 
demand for silver bullion in this country for coinage or for furnish- 
ing the basis ef a circulating medium in the form of Government 
notes. Under one may be grouped the plan proposed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for the purchase of silver bullion and the issu- 
ing of Government notes therefor receivable for publie dues and re- 
deemable in lawful money or silver bullion; the bill reported from 
the Senate Committee on Finance to provida for the purchase of 
$4,500,000 worth of silver monthly and issue in payment for the 
same Government notes, which shall be redeemable in lawful eg fl 
the several amendments which have been pro looking to t 
retention of the gold standard; the proposition to amend the Bland 
act so as to require the compulsory purchase and coinage of $4,000,000 
worth of silver bullion monthly, and all similar schemes. All these 
proceed upon the theory that the value of the silver dollar and the 
silver certificate is to be maintained at a par with gold by the pro- 
vision that they shall be received for public dues and be redeemed 
in lawful money or bullion the equivalent of gold. 

The other policy is free coi of silver dollars containing 412} 
gra of standard silver, with whatever divergence that may cause 

etween the value of gold and silver coin and with whatever changes 
it may cause in the prices of commodities generally, the avowed 
object being to obtain more and cheaper money and to make silver 
the standard for the measurement of all values. 

Lat first saw objections to the plan of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to purchase silver bullion and issue certificates for the same, 
which should be redeemable in silver bullicn at the market value at 
the time of redemption. I believed that the redemption of the 
notes in silver bullion in connection with the requirement for the 
purchase by the Secretary of a given amount of silver per month 
might affo e for speculation while the Government would 
take the risk of loss by the depreciation of silver bullion. But after 
more mature reflection I am satisfied that the plan proposed by the 
Secretary is open to fewer and less serious objections than any sub- 
stitute for it which has been provosed, Fe oe SAS of the legisla- 
tion is to maintain the parity of the gold and the Bland dollar and to 
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keep both gold and silver coin in cireulation in this country, The 
measure proposed by the Senate committee, in my judgment, if 
amended so as to e the Government notes to be issued under its 
provisions a legal tender, would be a decided improvement over the 
present law, if the purchase of silyer under it to the maximum amount 
provided in the act were made compulsory, as has been proposed. 

I hayo understood that the intention of the authors and principal 
supporters of the bill reported from the Finance Committee is to 
create an increased demand for silver and to provide an increased 
circulation upon the basis of the present standard of values, which 
is, in fact, a gold standard ; that it is expected and believed that, 
notwithstanding the large increase in silver certificates and silver 
coin which would take place if the bill became a law, the provision 
for the receipt of the silver certificates and silver coin for public dues, 
and if they shall be made a legal tender, the requirement that they 
shall be received for private dues, and the fact that they are redeem- 
able in coin—gold and silyer coin—and the further fact thatthe gold 
value of the certificates will be in the Treasury in theshape of silver 
bullion, will have the effect to preserve the parity of the value of gold 
and silver coin and certificates, 

The fact that the fave value of the notes, unless silver continues 
to depreciate, will be in the Treasury, in my judgment, will have 
very little influence to create public confidence in the silver certifi- 
cates, The certificates are to be redeemable in coin; that is, at the 
option of the Secretary of the Treasury, in silver dollars, and their 
issue will be, in effect, an increased issue of silver coin, There ought 
to be no impression created which would induce the public to suppose 
that any redemption will ever be made of the certificates other than 
that provided for in the bill, namely, in coin or lawful money, which 
will be silver dollars, at the option of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Any bill, by which the United States becomes a purchaser of fifty 
odd million ounces of silver per year, to be locked up in the Treas- 
wry vaults, will undoubtedly increase the price of silver. 

he Director of the Mint estimates the silver product of the United 
States in 1888 to have been 43,000,000 ounces; that of the two Amer- 
ican continents 97,000,000, and that of the whole world 110,000,000 
ounces. The consumption of silver in 1888 in the United States he 
estimates was 34,000,000 ounces, 29,000,000 ounces for coinage and 
5,000,000 ounces for manufacturing purposes; and in the rest of the 
world the consumption was for coinage 68,000,000 ounces and for 
manufacturing purposes 10,000,000 ounces. The effect of the pur- 
chase by the Unite States of an additional 25,000,000 ounces an- 
nually will certainly have a tendency to enhance the value of silver, 
provided the Treasury notes which are issued for the purchase of the 
silver are maintained at a value equal to gold. If there is any cov- 
ert design or et | expectation that under the operation of the pro- 
visions of this bill silver and gold coin of the United States will part 
company, and the operations of the Government and the business of 
the country be placed upon a silver basis, it certainly is not shared 
in by the majority of Senators, If I believed that this bill would 
produce such an effect, or would, as it has beon claimed, lead to free 
coinage of silver by bringing us gradually to a silver basis, it would 
not receive my support, If I were going to support a measure de- 
signed or, in my opinion likely to bring about free coinage of silver, 
I should much prome to soppor: the amendment peters by the 
senior Senator from Colorado: to provide directly and openly for 
free coinage ; te give the country 2 and at one bound to go 
from the gold standard to the silver standard, and let the industries 
of the country adjust themselves to the new standard of values with 
one convulsion. 

I can conceive of nothing more disastrous to the business and pros- 
erity of the country than would be the gradual and unlooked-for 
hed Sart in the value of our gold and silver coin and certificates 

and the fluctuations in the money centers of the country from day 
to day and from week to week of the gold value of silver certificates 
until the value of our silver coin and certificates was no greater than 
silver bullion. 

Our experience turing oe war, when the values of gold and legal- 
tender currency were subject to fluctuations, and they were dealt in 
in the stock markets as commodities, ought to induce us to avoid a 
repetition of such a condition of affairs. I am notin favor of any 
measure the result of which is uncertain. The finances of the coun- 
try can stand heroic treatment. The wealth, the energy, and tlie 
patriotism of our people are so great that we will surviye the effect 
of any legislative measure likely to become a law, but the industries 
of the country require that whatever changes in our financial policy 
are adopted shall be fair and open and understood by the business 
community, If the measure which shall be adopted by Congress 
looks to the maintenance of the present standard and to the en- 
hancing of the price of silver so as to bring it nearer the price of 
gold, it seems to me apparent that nothing should be omitted which 
is calculated to enable the Treasury Department, in the execution of 
the law, to carry out the intention of Congress by preserving the 
parity of value between the silver and gold currency; and if like 
the legal-tender currency, the new Government notes are to be given 
the legal-tender quality and to be made redeemable in coin, I can see 
nothing but a merely sentimental objection against giving the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury the same powers for their redemption that he 
possesses for the redemption of the legal-tender notes, 


The question of the power of the Government under the Constitu- 
tion to make Government notes redeemable in coin legal tender 
is settled beyond controversy. The Supreme Court of the United 
States is the tribunal which, under the Constitution, is intrusted 
with jurisdiction to hear and finally determine all questions arising 
under the Constitution, and to construe that instrument. Ther 
may be diversity of opinion as to what the Constitution means until 
that court passes upon the question, but when it has declared the 
meaning of any provision of that instrument that is the end of con- 
troversy. I see no reason why, Co: possessing the power todo 
so, the certificates to be issued under the provisions of this bill, which 
will be the promises of the Government to pay the amount called for 
by them in coin, should not be made legal tender in the payment of 
private debts as well as public dues, 

Such a provision, I believe, would help to keep them at par with 
gold and to keep them in circulation. 

The following article from the New York Tribune sets forth the 
dangers and inconveniences likely to arise from the fluctuations of 
silver, and is worthy of careful consideration: 


SILVER FLUCTUATING. 


There have been three distinct prices for silver this month. Silver certificates 
have sold at 1013 and at 106. The actual bullion at New York has sold at 101 and 
as high as nt 3 Silver bars at London declined to 46 pence per ounce and then 
then rose to 47}, the New York equivalents of which are about 100} and 1034 
cents per ounce. These sharp fluctuations d one unpleasantly of the 
scenes in the gold-room during the war. Is the country going to have another 
re or a currency which varies from day to day in value and even from hour to 

our 

Congress has no power to determine what tho weather shall be, and it has just 
as little to determine what shall be the money of the commercial world. But it 
has power to cut American currency loose from the money of the commercial 
world, so thatthe value of American currency shall be determined by the frantic 
shrieks of speculators, who are baying and selling silver just now without any 
regard whatever to permanens relations of supply or demand, just as they were 
baying gold during the war, and would buy and soll gold again if the paper cur- 
roncy should come to be redeemable in silver. Then men who trade in money 
and gamble in prices would get back the power to rob the laborers of the nation 
at their pleasure, a power of which they were deprived by specio resumption 
eleven years ago. To all appearances there are men in Congress who want 
mauler else so much as a revival of that wholesale robbery of industry by fluctu- 

ng money. 

It ought to be safe to assume that a Republican Senate woald not suffer itself 
to be forced into antagonism with a Republican House or a Republican President 
on a measure of political importance. Bat if some Republican Senators are will- 
ing to co-operate with the Democrats of that body in defeating the recommenda- 
tions of the President and Secretary of the Treasury, and also defeating a meas- 
ure adopted in partial accord with those recommendations by the caucus of Re- 
publican members in the House, it may be that the sountry will have to rely for 
the safety or integrity of its currency upon the veto of its President. For it is 
not easy to see how such measures as are proposed in the Senate could receive 
the approval of the President, whose deliberate and carefully matured convictions 
were expressed in his annual m o last December. 

Compulsory purchase of more silver than this country prodaces, and issues of 
silver notes redeemable in any lawful money, but not in bullion, lest redemption 
in bullion should too surely prevent their depreciation, could hardly be reconciled 
with the convictions of any conservative President of either party. President 
Cleveland made it known that he would have vetoed any such measure, and Pres- 
ident Harrison gave assurance in his annual message that no measure calculated 
to impair the soundness of the currency or to force upon the United States a 
mouctary basis different from that of the commercial world would accord with 
his convictions, Whether he can be persuaded that an issue of $4,500,000 to 
$6,000,000 monthly of certificates redeemable in standard silver dollars, and not 
redeemable in any other oor if the Treasury loses mach of its gold, would be con- 
sistent with soun of the currency remains to be seen, but it is significant 
that those who advocate extreme measures iu the Senate are also canvassing to 
ascertain whether a veto can be overcome by the votes of a few Republicans with 
all the Democrats. 

It is to be hoped that Senators and Representatives will have the patriotic 
2 sense to avoid such an antagonism, for its effects could hardly fail to be 

armful to the Republican cause, and also to the industries and business of the 
country. Practical men know that a measure which is distrusted is almost sure 
to do mischief, for the distrust itself is mischief. If a President and his advisers 
feel compelled to pronounce a measure unsafe, the strongest financiers heré and 
abroad will be apt to accept that judgment, at least so far as to guard against loss 
by withdrawing gold from use. A distrusted measure would therefore mean con- 
traction, and a contraction to which no limits can be set. 


If any act for the purchase or coinage of silver bullion and the 
issue of Government notes, redeemable at the option of the Govern- 
ment in silver coin, enhances the value of silver bullion, a policy must 
be pursued by the Government which will keep all its currency, all 
money, of equal value and make it interchangeable. 

At the present time the currency of the country is not equal in its 
intrinsic value. Gold is the unit of value by the statutes of the 
United States, and is the medium of exchange with the principal com- 
mercial countries of the world. Whatever may be substituted for 
gold in the United States and whatever functions it may be made 
to perform, in all foreign exchanges with European countries every- 
thing will be measured by gold. Gold will continue to be the inter- 
national money. Balances of trade with the principal commercial 
nations of tho world must be settled with it. The currency of the 
country at the present time consists partly of gold and gol certifi- 
cates, redeemable upon presentation in gold deposited in the Treas- 
ury for their redemption; partly of silver coin and silver certificates 
redeemable in silver coin, the coinage of which is authorized under 
the act of January, 1878, intrinsically worth at the present time about 
80 cents on the dollar, but which is made to pass current at par, not 
so much because the Government has made it a 55 tender for the 
payment of private debts, but because it has provided for its practi- 
al conversion into gold b 
tom-house dues; and part 


agresia to receive it for taxes and cus- 
y in what is known as legal tender, re- 
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deemable on demand in coin, for which a fund of 8100, 000, 000 in gold 
is held in reserve in the Treasury. 

If the Government should to-day demonetize gold, it would still 
perform the functions of a medium of exchange in all interna- 
tional transactions and in ordinary transactions between citizens. 
The stamp of the Government adds nothing to its intrinsic value. 
Let the Government repeal the law novice for the redemption of 
its legal-tender notes, and they would rapidly depreciate, t the 
Government repeal the provision of the act of 1878 for the receiving 
of the silver certificates in payment of public dues, and the Bland 
dollar and the silver certificate would at once depreciate until they 
were worth no more than the value of the silver bullion in the dol- 
lar and in the silver represented by the certificate. 

But I need not pursue this matter further. Every one will sub- 
stantially agree with me who believes that the value of money de- 
pends upon the amount of the precions metals it contains or can be 
converted into: paper money is valuable only because it is a 
promise to pay in gold or silver coin, and the stamp of the Gov- 
ernment and statutes declaring something to be money having no 
intrinsic value, without some promise which makes it convertible 
into gold and silver, can neither give it value nor make it perform 
the functions of money. Nothing could be more admirably adapted 
to the wants of trade or more acceptable to the business community 
than the certificates issued by the Government for gold bullion or 
gold coin deposited in the Treasury, They possess all the utility 
of both gold coin and paper currency, they represent the full in- 
trinsic value of the amount of gold they call for and at the same time 

all the advantages for handling and transportation of a paper 
currency. In them the reliability of coin and the convenience of 
paper money are united. As they represent only money of intrin- 
sic and s ard value among all nations, their issue can never un- 
duly inflate the currency, and so long as the gold remains on deposit 
for their redemption on demand they can never depreciate. If the 
amount of silver in a silver dollar were increased so that it would be 
intrinsically worth a dollar in gold, and kept there, or silver certifi- 
cates were made redeemable in bullion at the market value in gold 
apon the day of redemption, which is the substance of the plan of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, silver certificates would perform an 
equally valuable office as a medium of 5 as gold certificates, 
and that without danger of depreciation of silver currency and the 
retirement of gold. 

The silver coin of the United States, coined under the Bland act 
and now stored in the Treasury vaults, may be compared to a lean- 
ing tower. The fact that a silver dollar is intrinsically worth but 
about eighty cents on the dollar is the law of gravitation that is 
constantly pulling the whole mass downward to the level of the 

rice of silver bullion, The fact that the Government receives it 

payment of public dues upon a par with gold and redeems the 
certifi cates in gold if preferred by the holder is the counteracting 
force that prevents the fall; but every month’s coinage represents 
a course of material that raises the height of the tower and carries 
it towards the center of gravity, which, once reached, the law of 
attraction will precipitate the mass downward. That-there is such 
a line between fhe opposing forces, beyond which we can not safely 
pass, is conceded by most people in this country, and because some 

rsons have miscalculated its position and the precise time when 
it will be reached does not prove that it does not exist. 

If the theory of gentlemen who deny that the intrinsic worth of 
gold and silver adds anything to their value as money and who con- 
tend that it is the fiat of the Government that alone gives value to 
the circulating medium is correct, it is poor economy to retain gold 
or silver, or even copper, as money. e should take the cheapest 
metal which is divisible and malleable and can be coined and 
stamped. Thecoin of the country might be of iron and of the same 
size, the stamp of the Government alone indicating whether a coin 
Was a one-cent piece or a double eagle. As the cost of the metal 
would be merely nominal, the Government could regulate the amount 
of the.circulating medium at pleasure; and if the value of mone 
depends pias upon its volame, as is contended by some, it coul 

ate the value also, or we need not have a metallic currency at 
all. We could substitute paperformetal. But, instead of using the 
promises of the Government to pay coin at a fixed day or at the 
pleasure of the Government, it would only be necessary to express 
upon the face of the paper and to determine by law whatits value 
should be in payment of public dues and private debts, and send it 
forth to perform the functions of money without further responsibil- 
ity on the part of the Government. 

But that all such theories are radically and totally wrong is dem- 
onstrated by all human experience. The necessity for money arose 
from the division of labor among men, the neéessity for the inter- 
change of the products of their industry to supply their wants, and 
the inconvenience of barter. The convenient prosecution of com- 
merce requires a common representation of values, a medium or tool 
of exchange. This medium of exchange we call money. Gold and 
silver were originally selected in preference to all other articles of 
value for money because they possess, in a greater de than any 
other commodity we know of, the qualities necessary for convenient 
use assuch, They constitute the bulk of the money of the world 
to-day forthe same reason. A medium of exchange should possess 


considerable valne; that is, be capable of being used for a b 
man e It should be tolerably scarce and hard to obtain; 
it should be easily transported and pass readily from hand to hand; 
it should be easily subdivided and changed in form, and it sho 

be abundant enough to answer the wants of commerce. Some metals 
are too abundant to possess the necessary value; some are too 
scarce. Precious stones, while of sufficient value, can not be sub- 
divided. But the white and yellow metals possess all the qualities 

necessary for a medium of exchange, and therefore, by a law of nat- 

ural fitness, have been selected for money, and by the same law re- 

tain the place. 

But all transactions are not cash transactions. Sometimes, for 
want of ready money, the purchaser buys on credit ; that is, he prom- 
ises to pay money on a future day. In actual business this promise 
may be implied, it may be verbal, or it may be by a formal instru- 
ment in writing, in which case it becomes a note or bond. It may 
be worth all the money it calls for, but it isnot money. The prin- 
cipal is not different when the Government issues its promises to pay 
money at a future day, either fixed or left at its option. The Gov- 
ernment may provide by law—so says the Supreme Court—that its 
promina to pay money shall perform certain functions or eyen all the 

unctions of money, but their value will still depend upon the prom- 
ise of the Government to redeem them in gold and silver money and 
upon its ability to do so. The legal-tender notes were promises of 
the Government to pay money—that is, gold or silver coin; but the 
time at which payment was to be made was left to the option ofthe 
Government, and during the war some people lost faith in the ulti- 
mate ability of the Government to pay them. The consequence was 
that the legal-tender notes depreciated in value until they were 
worth no more than 35 cents on the dollar in gold, and even when 
the war was over, and the ability of the Government to pay its notes 
was unquestioned, the notes remained at a discount until the Gov- 
ernment fixed a time when it would redeem them by the payment of 
gold and silver, and made provision for doing so. The legal-tender 
notes to-day are 8 gold, because the holder knows he can pre- 
sens them at the ary of the United States and receive cóin for 
them. 

A member of this body said to me not long since: A silver dollar 
is just as good to me as a gold dollar. I can purchase as much with 
it as I can with a gold adtiae. and I can exchange it for a gold dol- 
lar.“ This is true, but it is true only because the Government re- 
ceives it in lieu of a gold dollar in payment of public dues; and this 
qualified or, rather, limited redemption has so far, with other favor- 
able causes, been sufficient to maintain it at par. 

The same thing is true in regard to the greenback. It is as good 
to me or even better than gold coin; but it was not always so. At 
one time it was worth but 35 cents on the dollar. It is worth par 
now because it is convertible at the pleasure of the holder into coin. 
To the same effect was the argument of the senior Senator from Ne- 
vada, in his able and instructive speech recently delivered in this 
body, illustrated by the story he told of sending a silver dollar from 
the Senate cloak-room to a telegraph messenger to pay 50 cents, the 
cost of a telegram, with the message to the boy that if, in his judg- 
ment the dollar was worth but 75 cents, to send him back 25 cen 
in change, but if worth 100 cents to send him back 50 cents in 
change. The boy sent him back word that the silver dollar was 

d enough for him. All such arguments, if they may be dignified 

y calling them such, in favor of silver coinage will not stand investi- 
gation. They are like a sleight-of-hand performance that deceives 
the uneducated eye. They appeal to a fact which is uncontroverted 
without going into the causes which make the fact possible, and they 
prove nothing. 

What does free coinage of silver mean? It means that every man 
who has silver bullion may carry it to the mints and receive for ev 
412} grains of standard silver a Bland dollar; or, under the Blan 
act, if he deposits bullion in sufficient amount may receive a Goy- 
ernment note which is receivable for public dues and redeemable in 
silver coin. 

What would be the effect of a free coinage of silver? It would 
stop the coinage of gold. No one would take metal worth 100 cents 
to the mint to obtain a dollar in coin while he could take metal 
worth 75 or 80 cents and obtain a dollar for it. It would at once 
depreciate the silver dollar to the value of silver bullion. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to interrupt the Senator if he is at a 
point where I may ask him a question. I should like to inquire 
where he would get his silver bullion at those prices. 

Mr. DOLPH. I will show the Senator from Colorado later. If 
the effect of any legislation we may adopt is to permanently advance 
the price of silver we should get it from all over the world. 

Mr. TELLER. I should very mach like to hear the Senator on 
that point. 

Mr. DOLPH. I prefer to consider it later, and will do so before I 
yield the floor. 7 

Mr. TELLER. Ido not wish to interfere with the order of the 
Senator’s remarks. 

Mr. DOLPH. Some people affect to believe that free coinage of 
silver would enhance the value of silver and bring it to par with 
gold, but such a belief is not 3 by the experience of this or 
any other country. The gold dollar and the gold certificate and the 
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Bland dollar and the silver certificate would part company the mo- 
ment any act providing for the free coinage of silver was approved by 
the President; and before the first dollar coined under it could be 
put into circulation the silver dollar would be worth, as compared 
with gold, no more than the value of the bullion it contained. Sil- 
ver would become the medium of domestic exchanges and the meas- 
ure of all values in the United States, but the gold value of prop- 
erty would not be enhanced. 

The value of our currency would fluctuate from time to time as 
the price of silver rose and fell in the markets of the world. Gold 
and silver would be sold daily in the stock enchanges of the great 
cities and be subject to similar speculations to those in legal-tender 
currency and gold 8 the war. 

From the time the gold dollar and the Bland dollar parted com- 
pany all the public dues of the Government would be paid in silver 
and the transactions of the Government would be upon a silver basis. 
The outstanding bonds of the United States and the interest on them 
would be paid in silver; or if, as some suppose, they are payable in 
gold, the Government would be compelled to purchase gold in the 
market at a premiom for the purpose of their payment. In aword, 
we would at once, as to our financial poies take our place along- 
side of the Asiatic countries. We would join the thousand millions 
of people of Asia, Africa, and South America, who to-day have silver 
for their currency, and part e with the three hundred mill- 
ions and over of the inhabitants of the enlightened countries of 
Europe, who maintain a gold standard. 

It is claimed that free coi of silverin the United States would 
increase the price of silver bullion ; thatthe fortunate holder of silver 
bullion would reap great 2 by free coinage, and that the 
United States would be made the dumping-ground for the silver of 
the world. But this, in my judgment, would not be the case; at 
least, any inerease in the price of silver bullion would be but tem- 

ra With free coinage the price of silver in the United States, 

cluding silver coin, would speedily become the market price of 
silver bullion everywhere, and there would be no inducement to im- 
port silver and no special inducement to coin the product of our own 
mines. The world’s product would be distributed much the same as 
it is now for coinage and manufacturing purposes. It could not be 
otherwise. There is no alchemy in the coining process that conld 
convert without limit 80 cents’ worth of silver bullion into a dollar 
worth 100 cents. 

And what would we gain? We might enhance the tempo 
value of silver somewhat, but even that is doubtful. If the compul- 
sory coinage by the United States of $2,000,000 worth of silver per 
month has not had the effect to stop the decline in the price of silver, 
who can say that the use of the amount we should coin under free 
coinage would increase its value! 

No one can ict with certainty that as much silver would be 
coined with free coinage as is now coined under the Bland bill. 
Free coinage would, in my judgment, not only notincrease the price 
of silver, but wonld relieve the fears of Euro nations concern- 
ing the result of the continuation of their present gold standard, and 
we should be shorn of our influence with them, if we have any, to 
bring about an international agreement for the opening of their 
mints to both silver and gold at uniform rates. 

The five hundred millions of gold now in circulation and in the 
Treasury would go abroad to pay balances of trade, and, if the free 
coinage of silver enhanced the value of silver to pay for silver bull- 
ion to be coined at our mints or if it remained in the country, would 
be withdrawn from circulation and hoarded. This disa 88 
of gold would be more rapid than the coinage of silver could be, and 
would, for a time at least, violently contract the currency. 

The additions to our currency by coinage of silver would be un- 
certain and irregular, depending npon circumstances over which the 
Government would have no contro : 

The late Secretary Manning, in his annual report for 1886, ad vo- 
cated the redemption and cancellation of the legal-tender currency 
with the surplus revenues, without proposing to provide any sub- 
stitute. That would have at once cont the currency of the 
country $246,000,000. The effect of such a contraction would have 
been to demoralize every industry in the country and to increase the 
purchasing power of gold. As the currency contracts, the merchants, 
the bankers, and the business men of the country corresponding] 
contract their business operations, the demand for labor is lessened, 
and the laborer loses his employment; so that at last the loss falls 
upon those least able to bear it, the men whose only capital is their 
daily labor and whose daily wages are necessary to secure support 
for themselves and families. 

The retirement of the legal-tender notes, leaving the bonds out- 
standing, would have been searcely less than criminal; but, in my 
judgment, a policy which would drive $500,000,000 of gold out of 
this country without providing a certain and sufficient substitute 
would bequite as great a crime, Secretary Manning’splan would have 
withdrawn the currency gradually, and the industries of the country 
would have had an vied Pest to adjust themselves to the change. 
The $100,000,000 of gold reserved for their redemption would have 
been returned to circulation, so that the actual contraction of the 
currency would only have been 8246, 000, 000; whereas gold, with 
free coinage of silver, would suddenly cease to circulate and there 


would be a sudden contraction of more than double the amount 
which would have been caused by the adoption of Secretary Man- 
ning’s plan for the retirement of the l-tender currency, — 

Both for the purpose of securing an addition to our circulating me- 
dium and for enhancing the value of silver bullion, a law which re- 
quires the purchase of an amount of silver bullion approximating or 
exceeding our production of silver and the issuing of Government 
notes possessing the qualities and performing the functions of money, 
appears to me to be far preferable to free pops 

can see how if with free coinage the price of silver was enhanced 
the prices of commodities might be enhanced also. The price of 
wheat and cotton in silver countries might to some extent follow sil- 
yer in its upward tendency and so the price of those commodities in 
the foreign markets improve; but it would not necessarily be so. 
Indeed such a result is hardly probable. The natural consequence 
would be for the price of commodities to depreciate as the measure 
of value appreciated. 

I can also conceive, if the payment of debts could be made in sil- 
ver coin or certificates which were at a discount with the present 
currency, the debtor class might be benefited, but practically the 
benefit would be but little. ere the obligations of the debtor did 
not call for gold coin they would be speedily changed and made to 
correspond with the new standard of values, 

The people of the Pacific wast, foolishly as I thought at the time, 
during the war adhered to coin and transacted their business on a 
coin basis, to the detriment of the consumer and debtor class and the 
benefit of the middlemen and the creditor class. If the business of 
this country should be poon upon a silver basis, I do not think the 
debtor class upon the Pacific coast would be greatly benefited, as 
the Bland act only provides that the Bland dollar shall be a legal 
tender for private debts when not otherwise provided; and it is an 
almost universal custom upon that coast to make promissory notes 
and other obligations to pay money payable in gold coin, and the 
courts enforce specific ‘ormance of the contract. 

Of what benefit would the change of values from the gold to the 
silver basis be to the people generally? The benefits which could 
possibly acerue to any class of our citizens by free coinage of silver 
may be summed up in the scaling down of indebtedness; and it 
might well coms jee that the derangement of our currency would bring 
about a state of affairs by which it would be more difficult for the 
debtor to pay in the new measure of values than in the present one. 

Take for illustration one commodity, wheat. Suppose for argu- 
ment’s sake the price under the present standard to be 80 cents 
bushel, the value of the silver bullion in a Bland dollar 8 in 
gold; suppose with free coinage of silver a bushel of wheat becomes 
worth adollar in silver, but the dollar is worth only 80 cents in gold 
the actual price of the wheat in the domestic and foreign market 
would be unchanged. Everything the farmer had to buy would be 
advanced when the value was measured in silver instead of in gold, 
in the same proportion with wheat. His grocercies, his clothing, an 
his agricultural implements would advance in price, and the price 
received for his wheat would go no further and have no greater pur- 
chasing power than the price previously received. 

The laboring class would suffer first and longest from the change. 
The products of the looms, the factories, and the farms would quic 
respond to the change in the measure of values; but the men whoso 
only marketable commodity is their daily labor would find that wages 
are not as easily adjusted. They would be expected to be content 
witha dollar naring a purchasing value, as compared with the present 
standard, of only 80 cents. 

That these results will follow free coinage of silver may be demon- 
strated to an almost absolute certainty by our own experience with 
free coinage of gold and silver at a fixed ratio. 

The true situation—I call the attention of the Senator from Colo- 
rado to this as being a partial answer to his question—the true situ- 
ation of the various states of Europe, whose action concerning sil- 
ver will affect the price of silver as compared to gold and counteract 
any legislation we may enact, is as follows: 

umania is going to demonetize 25,000,000 or 30,000,000 of five- 
frane pieces, in such haste too, induced by the prospect of legis- 
lation upon the subject in the United States, that the minister of 
finance has invited offers for the sale of the silver, and it is ramored 
that an American syndicate has been formed to purchase it for the 
purpose of speculation. 

Mr. TELLER. I did not understand where the Senator got that, 

Mr. DOLPH. This refers to Roumania, Iam not giving my au- 
thority at present for all these statements. 

Mr. TELLER. A newspaper statement? 

Mr. DOLPH. | am not giving a newspaper statement. 

Mr. TELLER. That is all there is of it, 

Mr. DOLPH. No, Iam not giving ee e statements. There 
is only one man in the world better qualifled to give information 
concerning it than the man whose statement I now quote. I wiil 
pursue that later. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Where did I understand that was? 

Mr. DOLPH. Roumania. 

The settlement of their silver accounts by the countries compos- 
ing the Latin Union is close at hand. At the end of the present year 
the three debtor countries, Belgium, Italy, and Greece have to take 
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back from France their depreciated five-frane pieces, and the Bank 
of France holds, ready counted, packed, and set aside ready for deliv- 
ery, the following sums: 132,000,000 francs in Italian five-franc pieces, 
204,640,000 francs in say five-franc pieces, 2,300,000 francs in 
Greek flve-frane pieces, 5,500,000 frances in Italian fractional cur- 
rency, and 2,750,000 francs in Belgian fractional currency. Belgium 
can not use such an amount of silver, and must sell part of it whether 
she likes it or not. 

Mr, TELLER. I do not like to interrupt the Senator, but I wish 
to ask him to give us his authority. 

Mr. DOLPH. I will do that before I get through. The Dutch 
Chambers have long ago placed the discretionary power to sell 25,- 
000,000 florins in pieces of 2} florins in the hands of the minister of 
finance, who will, of course, seize the opportunity, if we enhance the 
price of silver, to sell it. 

Germany stopped its sales of silver in 1878 when silver fell to about 
50d. But the thalers must be sold, as she has no use for them under 
her monetary system, and arrangements are being made to resume 
sales when the market will warrant, and then 450,000,000 of marks 
of fine silver will be put upon the market. 

Mr. S à Tat the Senator whether that is in the Bank of 
Germany or is in circulation? Has 
upon that subject? 

Mr. DOLPH. It is in the bank. This is the silver, as I under- 
stand, not in use, not in circulation. If we should adopt free coin- 
age of silver and the price was permanently enhanced, which I do 
not believe would be the case, we would be flooded with these mill- 
ions and millions of dollars of silver, and it might come to pass that 
India would suspend silver coinage and send her silver to our markets. 
I shall have more to say about silver coinage in India directly. 

Secretary Windom, in his annual report, . the pro 
for free coinage of silver as impracticable. I quote what 
upon that subject: 

FOURTH. FREE COINAGE OF STANDARD SILVER DOLLARS. 


This may be called the heroic" remedy. To open our mints to free coinage 
for depositors, when 412} grains of standard silver are worth in the markets of 
the world only 72 cents, would be to say to everybody at home and abroad, bring 
us 72 cents’ worth of silver, and by the magic of our stamps and dies we will trans- 
mute it into 100 cents. 

Free coinage of silver, while it is an indispensable condition of permanent resto- 
ration, were it bestowed by this coun at a time when the metal value of the 
silver in the fall legal-tender dollar is 28 cents less than its nominal value, would 
simply have the effect, by opening the mints to the free coinage of silver into legal 
dollars, to close them for the free coinage of gold, No doubt our mints would find 
ample employment. If they were now open to the free coinage of silver we should 
not need them for the coinage of gold, because gold would command a premium 
and become a commodity to be boarded or shipped abroad, and not a coin for circu- 
lation at home. It would stop the simultaneous circulation of gold and silver. 
Our customs dues would be paid only in silver, our legal-tender notes would be 
used to draw the gold from the Treasury, and would then represent only a debt in 
silver, and we should be coor err to go into the market and purchase gold to meet 
= obligations or pay them in silv: Harn. Rich and powerful as the United 

tates is, we are not strong enough nor rich enough to al the silver of the 

world without placing our country wholly upon the Asiatic silver basis. This 

y would in nowise tend to restore the des equilibriam between gold and 
silver nor to 1 7 their joint use as money. 

Nor would it meet the hopes and expectations of those who desirean increase of 
our circulating mediam. 

The amount of gold and gold certificates owned by the people and in actual cir- 
culation, exclusive of $187,572,386 owned oye Treasury on November 1, 1889, 
was $496,622,300, Free of silver dollars would, as already stated, very 
soon put this large amount of gold at a premium and cause it to be or ex- 

and thus retire it from circulation. 

Even if we should coin 100,000,000 standard silver dollars a year, it would be five 

ears before enough of them could be put incirculation to equal the gold thus ban- 
Led and by the time 500,000,000 silver dollars, in addition to our present stock. 
could be circulated, their depreciation from the gold standard might uire ove 
or two hundred millions more to do the same amount of work now done by gold. 

It is difficult to conceive of a method by which a more swift and disastrous con- 
traction of our currency could be A ced 

It is within the memory of all 
in circulation as money, but when resumption took place the hidden treasures, 
which bad so long been banished from use, at once flowed into the chan- 
nels ea and produced the most substantial and satisfactory conditions of 

rosperity. 
F The free coinage of silver dollars, under existing circumstances, would be to re- 
verse the results achieved by resumption. 

To show that my views as to the causes which have heretofore 
operated to maintain silver coin and silver certificates at a par with 
gold are the views entertained by the best-informed persons on the 
subject, I quote from two Secretaries of the Treasury under differ- 
ent Administrations. Secretary Manning, in his annual report for 
1886, said: 

Our 215, 000 000 silver dollars are by law full legal tender. Sharing that function 
with the monetary unit itself, the honor of the country, not less than its interests, 
is involved in the preservation of their equivalence with that unit wherever our 
citizens dwell and our laws run. Equi mee in foreign trade, for the reasons 
above indicated, is for the present quite impracticable. Equivalence in domestic 
trade is practicable. But that valence is now im ed by the continuing 

and increasing number of the silver dollars. This is much more than a delib- 
erate —— of the Secretary of the Treasury. It is attested to him from the 
centers of trade in all parts of the country, as much from the South as the No 
ag much from the West as the East. Not alone our able statesmen and instru 
economists and financiers advise the stopping of the silver coinage now, but 
wherever our fellow-citizens are concen in commercial cities and towns the 
business classes en i 
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roduced. 
t for several years prior to 1879 gold was not 
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which are endangered. 8 business 


and currency are finally 
the interests of the 
man from day to day must form his separate judgment of any medium o 


which he may be obliged by law to take in his next 88 
the dollar was not-kept from a premium, to-morrow the silver r can 
be kept from a discount, ia disregard —ͤ—öd 


ONE-METALLISM OR TWO-METALLISM—OUR OXLY CHOICE. 

The choice before Congress is not between silver monometallism and gold mo- 
nometallism. th are inadmissible. The choice before Congress is not between 
bimetallism and either gold or silver monome' The latter are not admissi- 
ble, and bimetallism is only possible with the co-operation of other nations, which 
is not now to be had. For, although France holds the same friendly attitude, and 
would be followed by some of her associates of the Latin Union, England now, as 
in 1878 and 1881, is unwilling to depart from her mintage of gold alone into 
of unlimited legal tender, and y now, asin 1881, regards the concurrence oi 
En d in an international bimetallic union as a sine qua non. Such being the 
facts, established upon abundant testimony, official and unofficial, gai by 
the Department of State, it becomes plain that the choice of Con is only in 
fact between stopping the coinage of silver dollars or risking by farther coi 
the a (ere of those dollars with our monetary unit, risking the fall of the 
value of 215,000,000 silver dollars from their * — domestic rating to their commer- 
cial international value, which is 20 per cent. less, and involving such a disuse in 
our domestic trade of 550,000,000 dollars of gold coin as when gold was ejected by 
paper during the war. ‘ 


Secretary Windom repeats the warning in the following language: 
SILYER. 5 


The continged coi of the silver dollar, at a constantly increasing monthly 
quota, is a disturbing element in the otherwise excellent financial condition of the 
country and a tive hinderance to re agreement looking to tho 
free coinage of both metals at a fixed 

Mandatory purchases by the Government of stated quantities of silver and 
mandatory coinage of the same into full legal-tender dollars are an unprecedented 
anomaly, and have proved futile, not only in restoring the value of silver, but even 
in staying the downward price of that metal. 

Since the eas the act of February 28, 1878, to November 1, 1889, there have 
been purchased 299,889,416.11 standard ounces of silver, at a cost of $286, 930,633.64, 
from which there have been coined 343,638,001 standard silver dollars. 

There were in circulation on November 1 of the present year 60,098,480 silver 
dollars, less than $1 per capita, the remainder, 283,539,521, ng stored away in 
Government vaults, of which $27,319,944 were covered by outstanding certificates. 

The of silver on March 1, 1878, was Sat pence, equal to $1.20429 per ounce 
fine. At this price $2,000,000 would purchase 1,660,729 ounces of fine silver, which 
would coin 2,147,205 standard silver dollars. At the average price of silver for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1889 (42.499 pence), equivalent to 50.93 13 ounce 
fine, $2,000,000 would purchase 2,146,755 fine ounces, out of which 2,775,628 stand- 
ard silver dollars could be coined. à 

The lower the price of silver the greater the quantity that must be puroi 
i the * 3 number of silver dollars to be coined, to comply with the act 

‘ebruar y . 

No proper effort has been spared by the Treasury Department to put in circu- 
lation the dollars coined under this law. They have been shipped, upon demand, 
from the mints and subtreasuries, free pee gi to the nearest and the most dis- 
tant localities in the United States, only to find their wey, back into the 3 
vaults in payment of Government dues and taxes. Surely the stock of these d 
lars which can perform any useful function as a circulating medium must soon bo 
reached, if it has not been already, and the further coinage and storage of them 
will then become a waste of pene money and a burden upon the Treasury. 

It is freely admitted that the eee of many of our wisest financiers, as to 
when the safe limit of silver coinage would be reached, have not been fulfilled, 
but it is believed that the principies on which their apprehensions were based are 

ustified by the laws of trade and finance, and by the universal experience of man- 

ind. While many favorable causes have co-operated to postpone the evil effects 
which are sure to follow the excessive issue of an overvalucd coin, the danger 
none the less exists. 

The silver dollar has been maintained at 


ble a few years ago. 

But the fact must not be overlooked that it is only in domestic trade that this 
tj ine been retained ; in foreign trade the silver dollar possesses only a bull- 
value. 


What I have said concerning the effect of opening our mints to the 
free coinage of silver does not refer to free coinage under an inter- 
national ment, fixing a ratio between gold and silver and for 
opening-tho mints of the principal countries of Europe to free coin- 

of silver. 

BET not understand that there has ever been an hour in the his- 
tory of this country when the Government has not favored bimetal- 
lism, that is, the coinage of both gold and silver at a fixed ratio, 
provided the ratio can be maintained, so that both metals cau be 
coined and circulated as money. But some of us believe that national 
bimetallism is impracticable, that it is not possible for the United 
States alone to control by legislation the values of gold and silver, 
and that the only way to secure the use of both guld and silver as 
money, so that free coinage of both at a fixed ratio is poe is to 
secure an international agreement with the principal countries of 
Europe for the establishment of such an international ratio as would 
secure free coinage of both metals in the mints of those countries and 
ours. ‘There is no middle ground for us while the principal countries 
of Europe decline to enter into an agreement to remonetize silver, 

and we must either stand with the countri@s which maintain the gold 
standard or join those in which silver is the medium of exchange. 

There does not seem to be any i iate prospect of securing 
such an international agreement, 
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By the act of February 1878, the President was authorized 
to invite the Governments of the countries composing the Latin 
Union, and such other European nations as he might deem advisa- 
ble, to join the United States in a conference to adopt a common ratio 
as between gaia and silver, for the purpose of establishing inter- 
nationally the use of bimetallic money, the conference to be held at 
such place as might be agreed upon. 7 

The President was authorized to appoint, by and with the advice 
of the Senate, three commissioners to attend the conference. Mr. 
Fenton, Mr. Groesbeck, and Mr. Walker were appointed, and after- 
wards Mr. S. Dunn Horton was added to the commission. The in- 
vitation was extended, and the conference met at Paris, August 10, 
1878. Delegates were present from nine countries, Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium, France, Italy, Netherlands, Russia, Sweden and Norway, 
Switzerland, aud the United States. 

The conference was composed of some of the most distinguished 
men of the countries represented. Every phase of the question was 
ably discussed, and the report of its proceedings is a most valuable 
document, containing a vast amount of information, but the confer- 
ence was barten of results. England could not be induced to abandon 
her system and Germany would not consent to do so without the con- 
currence of England. Another conference was held at Paris in the 
spring and summer of 1881, in compliance with the joint invitation 
extended to the countries of Europe by the Governments of France 
and the United States, The delegates from this country were Mr. 
Evarts, Mr. Thurman, Mr. Howe, and Mr. Horton. 5 

The result of this conference was like that of 1878: the attitude 
of ape DEDE and Germany was unchanged, and no agreement was 
reached. 

President Cleveland in his first message (1885) says: 

I delegated a gontleman well instructed in fiscal science to proceed to the finan- 
cial centers of Europe, and, in 82 with our ministers to England, France 

Germany, to obtain full knowledge of the attitude and intents of those Gov- 
ernments in respect to the establishment of such an international ratio as would 
rocure free coinage of both metals in the mints of these countries and our own. 
Ive attitude of the leading powers romains unchanged since 1881, and the views 
of those Governments are supported by the weight of public opinion, 


Mr. Manton Marble was the person referred to. The President 
stated that four out of five of the countries comprising the Latin 
Union mentioned in our coinage act had stopped the coinage of silver, 
and had also agreed that silver already coined should be redeemed 
in gold by the government that had coined it. 

uring the last administration, Mr. Edward Atkinson, of Massa- 
chusetts, was appointed by the President to proceed to Europe and 
ascertain whether there was any change in the attitude of the prin- 
cipal European powers towards an international agreement for the 
opening of their mints to the free coinage of silver at a ratio between 
gold and silver to be agreed upon. 

The result of his mission is best told in his own words. I quote 
from Mr. Atkinson’s report to the President, which is a very elabo- 
rate and able one. 

Mr. SHERMAN. What is the number of it? 

Mr. DOLPH. Senate Executive Document No. 34, first session, 
Fiftieth Congress. i 

In his report to the President Mr. Atkinson says: 


In presenting this case for discussion, beginning early in June, my method 
has been as follows: 

I have stated that the circumstances of the time in the United States, such as 
the payment of all the interest-bearing bonds which are now due, the impending 
contraction of the paper currency by the withdrawal of bank notes from circula- 
tion, the probable accumalation of the surplus revenue in the Treasury in the 
form of legal-tonder United States notes or coin, and other influences, might soon 
render important legislation an absolute necessity, both in respect to our mone- 
tary system as well as to the reduction of taxation. I next called attention tothe 
fact that in the mean time this contraction of the paper currency might or must 
in almost any event continue long enough to render the circulating mediym of the 
United States insufficient for the wants of the country. Therefore, a heavy and 
perhaps long-continued draft for gold coin might be made upon the reserves of coin 
of Europe to fill the gap, which demand soon after 7 and has not yet ceased. 

In view of such prospective legislation in the United States, I have stated that, 
it had become very desirable to ascertain what arg in monetary legislation, 
ifany, were likely to be made ere long in Europe; and, it having been confidently rep- 
resented in the United States that the bimetallic theory was making rapid progress, 
the main perpos of my mission had been to ascertain the facts. It being impor- 
tant that if any such action were about to be taken by the commercial and man- 
ufacturing states of Europe to restore the free coinage and full legal tender of 
silver at any agreed ratio of silver to gold, suitable measures ht be advised by 
the executive, or might be taken by States, for con- 
current action. 

I have further stated that if the principal commercial and manufactaring 
states of Europe had no immediate intention of changing from the present status 
of a limited coinage of silver for subsidiary use, the standard of full legal tender 
being limited in practice to gold coin only, then it might become the true policy 
of the United States to take action to maintain the gold dollar as the unit of 
value,” according to the present statute, and for the Executive to recommend to 
Congr ss suitable measures, if any further action is 8 to maintain per- 
manently the prosent interchangeable quality or convertibility of our currency 
mo gold coin on demand, whether consisting of notes, silver coin, or silver cer- 

cates. 

From the bezinning of my work, early in the month of June, until the present 
— I = called urgent tion to two points which I consider of paramount 

mportance. 


Mr. Atkinson further Says, after continuing his statement of the 
manner in which he had approached the subject: 


Having thus stated how I have endeavored to perform the duties assigned to 
mo, I now report that in my judgment— 


© Congress of the Uni 


1. There is no prospect of any chan 5 stem of. Euro- 
posa = a San modify ox infinense the feanctal policy o the United States 
al è presen! 8. 


2. There are no indications of any change in the policy of the fi al authori- 
ties of the several states visited by me which warrant any expectation that the 
subject of a bimetallic treaty for a common legal tender, coupled with the free 
coinage of silver, will be seriously considered at the present time by them. 

8. There is no indication that the subject of bimetalliam has received any in- 
telligent or serious consideration outside of a small circle in each country named 
a 4 probable or possible remedy for the existing causes of alleged depression in 


è. 

4. There is no considerable politically organized body of influential persons in 
either country with whom a combination could be made, if such a combination or 
co-operation were desirablo on the part of a similar body in the United States, for 
promoting any definite or practicable measures of legislation to bring about the 
adoption of the bimetallic theory according to the commonly accepted meaning 
of that term. The discussion is as yet almost wholl pen „ and withont con- 
centration of purpose or the presentation of any well evised measure capable of 
being acted upon. 


He also says in regard to the different countries: 


Germany can not, or will not, take up the consideration of any change in her 
present acts without the concurrence of Great Britain. The discussion of the 
theory of bimetallism is actively continued in an academical manner by the pro- 
fessors of her universities; but in March last, at a convention of delegates, the 
various chambers of commerce, which are very important representative ies, 
declared against any change in existing acts by a vote of 71 chambers to 4. Vide 


sun 
mitted herewith. 

The possibility of a bimetallic treaty without the concurrence of Great Britain 
has been suggested, but it has apparently no prospect even of consideration in 
Germany, and very little elsewhere. At every point and by the representatives 
of every phase of opinion on the Continent, I was assured that the continuance 
of the present status or the future adoption of a bimetallic system of legal tender 
virtually rested upon the action of Great Britain, 


Then he proceeds to state what the support is of the so-called 
movement in Great Britain for bimetallism. 


The bimetallists have brought to their support the East Indian civil and mili- 
tary officers who maintain their families in England and who are obliged to re- 
mit depreciated rapee paper to London; also a 8 only of the manufacturers 
and merchants, especially of Lancashire, who have been & to more or loss 
difficulty and expense in realizing the proceeds of their s, Which are exported 
to the East. Outside of these two classes, who have, or are assumed to havo, a 
direct personal interest in the matter, the Fhe body of the English people are 
apparently indifferent or else are ignorant of the subject. Bimetallism has not yet 
become a live question of any great parliamentary or political importance. 


The most important part of his report is the following: 


The most important point which I Leg leave to present is this: Iam convinced 
oy my own observation, sustained by she jad ent of others, citizens or officials 
of the United States, whom I have cons ted’ that it would be unwise and inex- 
pedient for the United States n to take the initiative in promoting action for a 
general adoption ofa bimetallic legal tender, coupled with the free colnage of silver, 
for the reason that such action is miscons and may tend to retard rather than 
to promote the object aimed at, It may also increase rather than diminish the dis- 
credit of silver, 

The reason is this: The general conviction sens the financial men in Euro 
is that the United States Government is loaded with an excessive quantity of sil- 
ver dollars which it can not get into circulation. These dollars are coined at a 
standard which is at variance with the silver money of any other country, to wit, 
at the ratio of 16 of silver to lof gold. It is believed that the financial officers of 
the United States are convinced that the uct of silver is excessive and that 
the ratio of silver to gold, i. e., its ptice as bullion, is liable to fall even lower than 
it is now; therefore any initiative by the United States is looked upon as an attempt 
to relieve itself of an unprofitable stock and to provide a market for the future 
product of silver. Any effort of the United States to promote a bimetallic treaty 
and to restore the free coinage of silver is not therefore ed as a sincere effort 
to promote a better monetary system, of which all nations may share the benefit, 
bot rather as being induced by a desire to promote the special interest of the 
United States at the cost of whom it may concern. 

It is utterly impossible for the thoroughly trained and intelligent statesmen of 
Europe, either bimetallists or monome! its, to comprehend why the United States 
should continue to coin dollars of the present standard, of the ratio of 15.98, say 
16 parts of silver to 1 of gold, which can not be adjusted by any treaty to the 
present standard of any silver coin in circulation in other countries without the 
recoinage of European and East Indian coins. Therefore, when the subject of a 
common legal tender is suggested the question comes up about in this way: Ifthe 
United States really mean what they propose, the co of Bland dollars must of 
necessity be stopped and the coin be withdrawn. For if free coin Were re-es- 
tablished in haai and a treaty of common legal tender were eat the ratio 
of 154 to 1, and i Bland dollars wero still outstandin, „all these Bland dollars 
would immediately be shipped to Europe and India, and the United States would 
be relieved of the burden, On the other hand, the United States could not agree 
to coin at any higher ratio than, say, 154 to 1, without a recoinage on their own 
part of the dollars now existing at the ratio of 16 to 1. A treaty is impossible ex- 
cept the same ratio be adopted by all the parties thereto. 


I have quoted more at length from Mr. Atkinson’s report than I 
would have done except for the fact that it is, I believe, the latest 
official information we have concerning the progress which the prop- 
osition for international bimetallism is making in Europe. Since the 
date of Mr. Atkinson’s report the final report of the royal commission 
has been made. The results arrived at were as follows, and I call 
special attention to the quotations which I make from this report 
for the reason that all the authorities agree that there never can be 
an international agreement for the free coinage of silver by the prin- 
cipal European countries at a ratio to be agreed upon until England 
is ready to concur in it. What I quote is from Part I of the report, 
under the heading of ‘‘Conclusions as to the causes of the diver- 

ence in the relative value of the precious metals.” I will ask the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. CuLtom] to be good enough to read it. 
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Mr. CULLOM read as follows: 


CONCLUSIONS AS TO THE CAUSES OF THE DIVERGENCE IN THE RELATIVE VALUE OF 
THE PRECIOUS METALS, 


178. We will now proceed to state the conclusions to which we have been led by 
a consideration of the several arguments set forth in the previous pages. 


Mr. TELLER. Please state what that is. 

Mr. CULLOM. Final report of the royal commission appointed 
to inquire into the recent changes in the relative value of the 
precious metals.” 

Mr. TELLER. What is the number of the document? 

Mr. CULLOM. Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 34, Fiftieth 
Congress, second session. 

Mr. TELLER. On what page? 

Mr. CULLOM. Page 77. 

Mr. CULLOM resumed and concluded the reading, as follows: 


179. We have pointed out that the phenomena with which we had to deal were 
(a). extensive fluctuations and (b) a considerable fall in the gold price of silver, 
which have manifested themselves since 1873. 

For en years preceding that date there was a difference of only 2jd. be- 
tween the highest and lowest annual average price of bar silver in London. Be- 
tween 1873 and 1887 the difference was Mid, 

Not only have the variations in price covered this greatly extended range dur- 
ing the later period as compared with the former, but the fluctuations from time 
to time in the course of a month, or even of a few days, have been much greater. 

180. The first point which naturally invites attention as an explanation of the 
g in the gold price of silver in recent years is the large increase in the produc- 

ion of silver, coincident with some ution in the production of. Role 

The annual average production of the former metal, according to Dr. Soetbeer’s 
estimate, has inc from 1,339,085 kilo; 8, valuedat £11,984,800, in the five 
years 1866-'70 to 1,969,425 kilograms, valued at £17, 232,450, in the five years 1871- 
75, and to 2,861,709 kilograms, valued at 221,438,000, in the five years 1881-'85; 
thus showing an increase between the first and last periods mentioned of upwards 
of 100 per cent. in 1 and nearly 80 per cent. in value. 

On the other hand, according to the same authority, the annual production of 
gold, which averaged 195,026 kilograms, equivalent to £27,206,900, from 1866 to 
1870, fell off to 1%, 904 kilo; 8, or 224,260,300, from 1871 to 1875, and to 149,137 
kilograms, or £20,804,900, between 1881 and 1885, a diminution of nearly 25 per 


cent. 

181. In addition to changes in the relative production of the two metals during 
the last fifteen years, there ig Pass to be ground for the allegation that there has 
been during that period both increased use of gold and diminished use of silver 
for currency, resulting from changes which were made in the currency systems 
of various countries immediately before or during that period. 

182. The amount of gold actually coined in 3 since 1871 has been up- 
wards of 298,000,000, of which about 280,000,000 is said to represent the new de- 
mand. Buta considerable proportion of this néw demand appears to have been 
ee e to or in 1 and 1873, as the German coinage in those two years 
amounted to £50,000,000; and there seems reason to believe that some portion of 
this gold was taken from hoards of that metal in France which were not pre- 
vionsly in circulation. 

It is also to be observed that while in the years 1866-'70 the United States re- 
tained on an average £2,533,000 a year out of their own home production, in the 
period from 1871 to 1875 they exported nearly £1,500,000 in excess of the quantity 
produced in the country in those 2 

The force of the United States demand did not begin to make itself felt until the 
middle of the year 1877; but since that date the use of gold in that country has 
increased very largely, the value of the metal absorbed during the ten years 1876- 
85, having been £112,589, 600, as against £11,196,000 in the ten years immediately 


There . also been a certain demand, though of a less important character, ow- 
ing to the vi arc of Italy, Holland, and the three Scandinavian countries. 

the whole there can be very little doubt that there has been a considerable 
increase in recent years in the use of gold for of currency. 

183. Turning next to silver, it is very difficult to estimate the extent to which 
2e nse of this metal has diminished in Europe and America owing to currency 
changes. 

No doubt the adoption of a gold standard in Germany diminished the demand 
for silver in that country; but on the other hand there has been a very large 
coinage of silver in the United States during the last ten years, amounting to up- 
wards of $300,000,000, while in the ten years 5 1873 the currency in that 
country was paper and but very little silver was coin 

When all the facts are taken into account it seems doubtful whether there has 
been on the whole any great diminution in the use of silver for currency purposes. 

184. The silver placed on the market by Germany since 1873 is another element 
which must he taken into account. The amount actually sold and thus added to 
the supply available for the use of the world was not very large, but the mere fact 
of the sale and demonetization even of the amount in question would probably 
tend to discredit silver, and produce an effect upon the market disproportionate 
to the amount which was actually sold, if the latter were ed merely as an 
addition to the supply. The sales of the German silver, however, practically 
ceased in 1878 or 1879, and this influence has therefore probably ceased to sparno 
directly since that date, though apprehensions of further supplies being thrown 
npon the market may have exercised a depressing effect. 


eg BEAGAN. May I ask thë Senator what part of the report 
that is 

Mr. DOLPH. That is from Part I. The extract is found on pages 
77 and 78 of Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 34. Iwill nowquote 
from page 113 of the same document: 


102, We are fully impressed with a sense of the difficulties which surround the 
Indian Government, and of the serious questions to which any proposed addi- 
tional tax must give rise. 

It is not only the embarrassment which has already been caused to the Gov- 
ernment of India that has to be borne in mind, but the impossibility of foresee- 
ing to what extent those embarrassments may be increased and their difficulty 
augmented by a further depression in the value of silver. 

We have no hesitation, then, in expressing the conclusion that the changes in 
the relative value of the precious metals are causing important evils and incon- 
venience to the Governmentof India, which are well worth the endeavor to remedy 
them, if a remedy cau be devised which could be adopted withont injustice to 
other interests and without causing other evils or inconveniences equ: great. 

It must be remembered, however, that if the view be correct that there has 
been a substantial fall in the value of silver which has prevented the silver prices 
of Indian produce being as low as they otherwise would have been, then to that 


extent the Indian tax-payer has escaped the increase of his burdens which would 


have resulted, assuming the taxes imposed to have remained the same. 


It will be qbserved that the commission is silent about any dis- 
turbance to Great Britain. The whole inconvenience is the incon- 
venience of the Government of India, where the business of the coun- 
try 5 upon a silver basis, and not to the mother country. I now 
quote — 

Mr. REAGAN. I presume that is from the report of the six mem- 
bers of the commission who opposed the silver coinage, and not from 
the six who favored silver coinage. 

Mr. DOLPH. The first extract I read I think was from the report 
of the full commission. This is from the report of the majority of 
the commission. 

Mr. REAGAN. I do not know how it can be called a “majority” 
when the commission was six to six. 

Mr. DOLPH. Inow read from page 122 to see what kind of a prop- 
osition this commission would have Great Britian make to the United 
States and other countries in regard to silver. 


136. The real difficulty of the erer situation lies in the position of the Gov. 


ernment of India on the one hand and of the foreign nations whose currency con- 
sists in a large of silver on the other. 

The nations seein tem Latin Union are e holders of silver and are greatly 
interested in main: gits value. It is possible, moreover, that India— 


Just listen to this 


It is possible, moreover, that India, in order to obviate the difficulties from which 
she at present er determine, as she has already proposed, to follow the 
example of the Latin Union and close her mints, a measure w. would still fur- 
ther depreciate the value of silver. y 


That is to say, the commission thinks it is possible that maa 3 
upon a silver basis, may withdraw the free coinage of silver an 
close her mints to silver on account of the inconveniences she suf- 
fers by the depreciation of her currency. 


If this course were adopted, the states of the Latin Union, as large holders of 
that metal, might be seriously affected; and it is worthy of 8 whether 
foreign governments 


Not Great Britain 


might not be approached with a view to ascertain whether they would open their 
mints to agreater extent than at present to the coinageof silver for a given term of 
years— 


Now, for what consideration ? 


on an undertaking from India that she would not close her mints during the 
same period. In order to assist such an pe gage ray we think that 2 of the 
bullion in the issue department of the Bank of England might be held in silver, as 
permitted by the bank act of 1844. 

We are aware that a similar suggestion made in 1881 was not accepted, but the 
possibility that India may follow the example of the Latin Union in closing her 
mints may render the countries forming that combination more disposed to enter- 
tain the proposal. 


Closing this part of the report they say: 


188. Though unable to recommend the adoption of what is commonly known as 
bimetallism, we desire it to be understood that we are quite alive to the imperfec- 
tions of standards of value, which not only fluctuate, but.filuctuate independently 
of each other; and we do not shut oar eyes to the possibility of futare arrange- 
ments between nations which may reduce these fluctuations. 

One uniform standard of value for all commercial countries would no doubt, 
like uniformity of coinage or of standards of weight and measure, be a great ad- 
vantage. But we think that any premature and doubtful step might, in addi- 
tion to its other dangers and incom ces, prejudice and retard progress to this 


end. 
We think also that many of the evils and dangers which arise from the present 
condition of the currencies of different nations have been exaggerated, and that 
some of the expectations of benefit to be derived from the changes which have 
been proposed would, if such changes were adopted, be doomed to disappoint- 
ment. $ 

Under theso circumstances we have felt that the wiser course is to abstain from 
eee any fundamental change in a system of currency under which the 
commerce of Great Britain has attuined its present development. 


The report of the commission does not show that there is any 
present probability of Great Britain changing her monetary policy 
and agreeing to open her mints to the free coinage of silver, and with- 
out her co-operation, as we have seen, an international understand- 
ing upon the subject is impossible. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] in his recent speech 
said: 


Mr. President, the question presented, not for the American people al but 


for the entire world, is whether we shall do business in the future as we have 
done business in the past or until within the last seventeen years, by the use of the 
two precious metals, not made money by law, not made money metals by the 
edict of legislative minds, not py the consent of the merchants, but by the fiat of 
the Almighty when He created these two metals. The one goes hand in hand with 
the other. You can no more dispense with gold than yon can with silver. The two 
are twin metals, allied and united by the Creator for beneficent pw of the 
human race. It is with that idea that I approach this question, izing what the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES) so well said yesterday, that money is indispen- 
sable to the civilized world, indispensable to the happiness of man, and that the 
number of units regulates its value. 


The Senator appears to be oblivious to the fact that there has 
never been a time in the history of this country, except a short 
period after the act of 1792 took effect, when we have been able to 
retain both gold and silver in circulation, that practically our cur- 
rency was silver from about 1810 to 1834, and that from 1834 to 1873 
it.was gold alone, and that we have coined more silver and had more 
silver in circulation since 1873 than ever before. The movements of 
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gold and silver in this country show beyond all question that we can 
not have free coinage of both gold and silver ata ratio different from 
that of their commercial value and keep both in circulation. 

By the act of 1785 it was provided that the dollar should be of the 
weight of the 2 78 milled dollar. 


By the act of 1792, establishing a mint and providing for the coin- 
age of gold and silver, it was provided among other thin that the 
ld dollar should contain 24.75 grains of pure gold and that the 


ver dollar should contain 371} grains of pure silver. Secretary 
Hamilton had recommended that the alloy of each, if I recollect cor- 
rectly, should be one-twelfth, That was the alloy fixed for the gold 
coin, but for the silver coin the alloy adopted was about one-ninth of 
the whole mass, so that a silver dollar coined under the act of 1792 
weighed 416 1 and the ratio of the two metals was as 1 to 15. 

Secretary Hamilton, in submitting the plap for the organization of 
the mint and the coinage of gold and silver, expressed a decided 
preference for gold, on account of its. RES ter stability of 
value, but he suggested that inasmuch as the United States was a 
new country and the silver of Mexico and South America was more 

accessible, we might more readily supply ourselves with a sufficient 
currency by the adoption of silver. He, however, undertook to sub- 
mit = ngress a ratio of the then commercial values of the two 
meta 

He confessed his inability, for want of time and sources of informa- 
tion, to ascertain what the relative value of the two metals was in 
the commercial countries of Europe. He therefore proceeded to in- 
quire and to report as to the ratio of the commercial value of gold 
and silver in the United States. Fortunately the ratio selected, 
which was | to 15, was very nearly the ratio between the commer- 
cial values of gold and silver in European countries at that time. 
The difficulty which was afterwards experienced under the system 
was due to the fact that silver was then slowly depreciating and 
continued to depreciate in value. 

. TEL What was the date of that? 

Mr. DOLPH. Seventeen hundred and ninety-two. As early as 
1803 in France, by a decree of the First Consul, Napoleon, the ratio 
for coining purposes between gold and silver was fixed at 1 to 15}. 
This accelerated the downward tendency of the price of silver, and 
as early as 1510 silver had become so much overvalued by the ratio 
which had been fixed by the act of 1792 that gold had already begun 
to leave the country. 

In 1816 Great Britain et the gold standard. In 1819 she re- 
sumed specie payments, which had been suspended since the Revo- 
lution, and created a new demand for gold; and by 1820 gold had 

p from this country and silver had become our currency 
3 as if our mints had not been open to the coinage of 
gold. 

This continued to be the case until 1834. In the mean time com- 
mittees of Congress were inquiring into the cause of the exportation 
of gold from this country. In 1805 President Jefferson, who been 
in favor of the plan reported by Secretary Hamilton and of the 
coinage of the two metals at the ratio of 1 to 15, finding that gold 
was leaving the country and that the silver dollars of our coinage 
were being sent to the West Indies to purchase Spanish milled dol- 
lars for recoinage in our mints, suspended the coinage of the silver 
dollar without authority of law, but his act seems to have been ac- 
quiesced in by Congress and the country, and no more silver dollars 
were coined until 1836. 

Mr. COCKRELL. If it would not interrupt the Senator from Ore- 
gon, I should like to ask him in what way President Jefferson sus- 

- pended the further coinage of the silver dollar, whether it was by 
proclamation, or order, or anything of that kind? 

Mr. DOLPH. I can state the fact that the coinage of the silver dol- 
lar was suspended by President Jefferson. It is an historical fact. 
It appears in numerous reports of committees and in works upon 
finance. It was undoubtedly done without any statute authoriz- 
ing it. I do not understand that there was any Peery: It 
was done, I suppose, by direction to the Director of the Mint to cease 
the coinage ; aud, as a matter of fact, equally well authenticated 
and shown by the reports of the Treasury Department, no silver dol- 
lars were coined from 1805 up to 1836. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President : 

The PRESI ING OFFICER (Mr. ALDRICH in the chair), Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator from Missouri ? 

Mr. DOLPH. I do. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The reason why I asked the question in regard 
to that statement was because I have the official reports made by 
committees of Con, after 1820, in which they make the state- 
ment expressly that silver was coined up to 1821; that is, it was in 
circulation. I do not know about when it was coined, but it was in 
circulation. 

Mr. DOLPH. I do not know but that it is as good a time now as 
ever to submit and incorporate in my remarks a table, which is en- 
tirely authentie, showing the coinage of gold and silver from the or- 
ganization of the United States mints, in 1792, to 1884. If I had the 
material to do it, I should bring it down to date. Of course that 
would show avery large additional coinage of silver under the Bland 
act. 


Coinage of gold and silver from the organization of the United States 
Mint to 1884. z 


Super dol- | coinage, in- | Total gd 
ver dol- | coi - o 
Years, cluding dol- | coinage. 
lars. 
1793-1798. „„%„ $204,791 | $370, 683. 80 one 
1790... eee cececcnnenecncccnnsceracncasuc= 72, 920 79, 077. 50 102, 727. 
77 12, 591.45 103, 422. 50 
536 330, 291. 00 205, 610. 00 
423. 515. 00 217 285. 09 
224, 296. 00 317, 760. 
74, 758. 00 422, 570. 00 
58, 343. 00 423. 310. 00 
87, 118. 00 258, 377. 50 
100, 340. 50 cope ae 
149, 388. 50 170, 367. 50 
471, 319. 00 824, 505. 00 
507, 448. 75 437, 495, 00 
684, 300. 00 284, 665. 00 
707, 376. 00, 169, 375. 00 
638, 773. 50 501. 435.00 
608, 340, 00 497, 905. 00 
814, 029. 50 290, 435. 00 
620, 951. 50 477, 140. 00 
561, 657, 50 77, 270. 00 
17, 308. 00 3, 175. 00 
28, 575.75—— 
607, 783. 500 ennnnnnn 
070, 454. 50 242, 940. 00 
140, 000. 00 258, 615. 00 
501, 680.70 | 1, 319, 030. 00 
825, 762. 45 189, 325. 00 
805, 806. 50 88, 980. 00 
95. 550. 00 72, 425. 00 
«| 1, 752, 477. 00 93, 200. 00 
-| 1, 564, 583. 00 156, 385, 00 
2, 002, 000. 00 92, 245. 00 
2. 869, 200. 00 131, 565. 00 
-| 1, 575, 600, 00 140, 145. 00 
«| 1,994, 578. 00 295, 717. 50 
2. 405, 400, 00 643, 105. 00 
-| 3, 175, 600. 00 714, 270. 00 
2. 579, 000. 00. 798, 435. 00 
2. 759, 000. 00 978. 550. 00 
3, 415, 002.00 | 3,954, 270. 00 
3, 443, 003.00 | 2, 186, 175. 00 
3, 606, 100. 00 | 4,136, 700. 00 
2, 096,010.00 | 1, 148, 395. 00 
2, 348, 243.00 | 1, 809, 595. 00 
2, 176, 296.00 | 1,355, 885. 00 
1, 726, 703.00 | 1, 675, 302. 50 
1, 132, 750.00 | 1,091, 597. 50 
2, 332, 750. 00 1, 834, 170. 00 
3. 834, 750. 00 8, 108, 797. 50 
Paik 200.00 5, 428, 230. 00 
1, 873, 200.00 | 3, 756, 447. 50 
2, 558, 580.00 | 4, 034, 177. 50 
2. 379, 450.00 20. 221, 385. 00 
2, 040,050.00 3, 775, 512. 50 
2. 114. 950.00 | 9, 007, 761. 50 
1, 866, 100. 00 | 31, 981, 738. 50 
774, 897.00 | 62, 614, 492,50 
999, 410.00 | 56, 846, 187. 50 
9, 077, 571, 00 | 39, 377, 909. 00 
8, 619, 270. 0 | 25, 915, 918. 50 
26, 000 | 3, 501, 245. 00 | 28, 977, 968. 00 
63, 500 | 5,135, 240. 00 | 36, 697, 768. 50 
94, 000 1. 477, 000,00 | 15, 811, 563. 00 
---.---- | 8,040, 730. 00 30, 253, 725, 50 
288, 500 | 6, 187, 400. 00 17, 296, 077. 00 
600, 530 | 2,769, 920.00 | 16, 445, 476, 00 
559,900 | 2,605,700. 00 | 60, 693, 237. 00 
1. 750 | 2,812,401. 50 45, 532, 386, 50 
31,400 | 1,174, 092. 80 | 20, 695, 852. 00 
23, 170 548, 214. 10 | 21, C49, 345. 00 
34, 900 636, 308,00 | 26, 107, 217. 50 
58, 550 680, 264. 50 | 28, 313, 945. 00 
57, 000 986, 87 1. 00 | 28, 217, 187. 50 
54. 800 | 1, 136, 750. 00 18, 114, 425. 00 
231, 850 840, 746. 50 | 21, 828, 637. 50 
588, 308 | 1, 767, 253.50 | 22, 257, 312. 50 
657, 929 | 1,955, 905,25 | 21, 802, 475. 00 
2,961 | 3, 029, 834.06 | 20, 376, 495. 00 
977, 150 | 2, 945, 795. 50 35, 249, 337. 50 
-| 5, 983, 601. 30 | 50, 442, 690. 00 
10, 070, 368. 00 | 33,553, 965. 00 
19. 126, 502.50 | 38, 178, 962. 50 
288. 540, 985. 00 | 44, 078, 199. 00 
28, 200, 825.50 52. 708. 980, 00 
27, 227, 882. 50 22 
27, 942, 437.50 | 56, 157, 735. 00 
27, 649, 966. 75 | 78, 733, 864, 00 
27, 783, 388.75 | 89, 418, 447. 50 
«| 28, 28, 835, 470. 15 35, 936, 927. 50 
28, 099, 930 28, 773, 387. 80 | 27, 932, 824. 00 


This table shows that from 1773 to 1805, inclusive, there were coined 
of silyer dollars $1,439,517, and that no further coinage of silver dol- 


an 
lars was had until 1836; that in 1836 $1,000 were coined ; that there 
was no coinage of silver dollars in 1837 or in 1838; that in 1839 but 
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300 silver dollars were coined; and that the total coinage of silver 
dollars until the free coinage of the silver dollar was withdrawn in 
833 as 50 stated by the Secretary of the Treasury, something 
over $8,000,000. 

Another 1 fact appears from this table, and that is that 
from 1873, when the free coinage of the silver dollar was withdrawn 
by Congress, up to and including 1877, five years, there was more 
ghee coined in the United States, fractional coin, of course, to re- 
deem the fractional currency, than had been coined in the United 
States of all coin for twenty-five years previously, when there was 
free coinage of silver. 

As I have already stated, by the ratio fixed by the act of 1792 gold 
became under value early in the nineteeth century. 

Mr. REAGAN. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him for a 
moment? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. REAGAN. I holdin my hand a table contained in the Ameri- 
can Almanac for 1884, prepared by Mr. Spofford, who is considered a 
very careful authority on such subjects, giving the total coinage of 
the United States mints from 1793 to 1853, inclusive, and it shows 
that in 1793-1795 there were $370,683.80 coined. 

Mr, DOLPH. That incladed the fractional coin as well as the sil- 
ver dollar? 

Mr. REAGAN, Minor coin, $11,373. 

Mr. DOLPH. Minor coin, but not fractional coin. 

Mr. REAGAN. Then in 1796, the next year after that, the coinage 
was $79,077.50; the minor coin, $10,324.40. In 1797 the coinage was 
$12,591.45, and of minor coin the coinage was $9,510.34. In 1798 the 
silver coinage was $330,291, with the minor coinage added; and then 
the next year, 1799, it was $423,515, In 1800 it was $224,296; and it 
goes on consecutively, giving the amount of coinage each year from 

t time down, and without a break. 

Mr. DOLPH. I have submitted a table, showing the amount of 
silver coinage for those years, and vouch for its correctness. So far 
as the coinage of thesilver dollar is concerned, the table corresponds 
exactly with the statements made by every Secretary of the Treasury 
since I have been in the Senate, as tothe amount of silver dollars 
coined during that time. I do not suppose Mr, Spofford means by 
minor coins fractional coins. If he means fractional coins he is in- 
correct. I will explain to the Senator from Texas. Under the act 
of 1792 the fractional coins contained the same amount of silver in 
propon to the value they bore to the dollar that the silver dollar 

id. That is to say, two half-dollars in silver contained 371} grains 
of pure silver; four quarter-dollars contained the same amount of 
silver, and so did ten dimes. That is the reason iad after the ratio 
was changed in 1834 and silver in turn was expelled from the coun- 

, the fractional coin went with the silver dollar. 
. REAGAN. I presented this for the purpose, as I remembered 
it (1 sent for it because I did so remember it), of showing, if this 
table is anthority—and I do not know who is going to question Mr. 
Spofford’s authority on such a subject—that Mr. Jefferson never sus- 
pended silver coinage. 

Mr. DOLPH. The trouble with the Senator is that he does not dis- 
tingnish between minor coin and fractional coin. Minor coins and 
fractional coins are entirely different. Our minor coins, at the pres- 
ent time, are the one, two, and five cent pieces. Our fractional coins 
are the half-dollars, the quarter-dollars, and the dimes. 

Mr. REAGAN. It may be that the Senator is to this extent right, 
that there were very many more half-dollars coined than dollars, 
because by our law the Mexican dollar, the Spanish milled dollar, 
was also a dollar, and it may be that we used that as our dollar, and 
very largely coined half-dollars. But the point I made is in an- 
swer to the general statement that Mr. Jefferson had suspended sil- 
ver coinage, which I take it can not have been the case. 

Mr. DOLPH. Idid not make the statement that President Jeffer- 
son had suspended silver coinage. I said President Jefferson sus- 

nded the coinage of the silver dollar, and I have documents here, 

f it is dispnted, to show that it has been stated officially by more 
than one committee of Congress. 

Mr. REAGAN. I stand corrected. 

Mr. DOLPH. The table which I presented shows that not a silver 
dollar was coined in this country from 1805 to 1836. 

The mints of France being open at least as early as 1803 like our 
own toall comers at a fixed ratio of 1 to 15.5, the exportation of gold 
from the United States was profitable, and the United States lost 
their gold, aud, while the arrangement for the free coinage of both at 
a fixed ratio was in law what is now termed bimetallism, in fact silver 
was the only money of this country. In 1834 the United States 
sought to recall gold, and changed the ratio by reducing the amount 
of pnre gold in the gold dollar to 23.2 grains. The amount of pure 
silver ina dollar was unchanged. This made the ratio between gold 
and silver for coinage porposes about one to sixteen. Gold was over- 


valued for the purpose of securing it as a circulating medium, with 
little care whether silver was retained or not. 

The debates during the passage of that bill through both Houses 
of Congress show that it onght to have been understood and was 
understood by the most intelligent members of both Houses that un- 
der the ratio established by the bill silver would be éxpelled from 


the co and would be retained; and such was the fact. Under 
the aoko 834 the condition of things in this country was precisely 
reversed. , 

France and other European nations continued free coinage of both 
metals at the ratio of 1 to 15.5, and that ratio being more favorable to 
silver than ours there was a profit in exporting silver, and the United 
States began to lose its silver circulation and gold became the actual 
currency of the country. 

The act of 1837 ¢ the amount ofalloy in both gold and silver 
coins to one-tenth, so that the coins were .900 fine. This reduced the 
weight of the silver dollar to 412} grains. 4 

Two-tenths of a grain of pure gold was added to the eagle, so that 
stg grains of pure gold was contained in a dollar under the act of 
Under the ratio established by the acts of 1834 and 1837 even our 
fractional silver coins, which, as I haye said, contained relatively the 
same amount of pure silver as the silver dollar, were driven from the 
country. We had no money for change. The situation demanded 
the attention of Con and in 1853 an act was passed reducing 
the amount of standard silver in the fractional coin, half: 
quarter-dollars, and dimes, so that it would be unprofitable to ex- 
port them and they would remain in the country. 

The ratio adopted by the act of 1853 between our fractional coins 
and gold was 14.88 to 1, which was an overvaluation of silver, and 
asa consequence the subsidiary coin provided under this act re- 
mained at home. í 

The debates during the passage of the act of 1853 show that gold 
was our only currency, that there was no expectation of securing 
any circulation of silver, except fractional coins, and no attempt to 
fix a ratio between the two metals which wonld secure the circula- 
tion of both. The free coinage of fractionalcoin was withdrawn by 
the act, although it was afterwards restored by the arbitrary act 
of some Secretary of the Treasury in violation of the statute. 

The mints were still open for the coinage of silver dollars, but 
few were coined, and what were coined left the country. 

As stated by Secretary Windom, the total amount of gold dollars 
coined from 1852 to 1873 was only $8,045,838, and this had disap- 
peared from circulation in 1873. 

To substantiate what I say about silver having driven out gold 
prior to 1834 and gold having driven out silver after that 42 
aud as to the intention of Congress in passing the acts of 1834 an 
1853, I will quote from the reports of committees and speeches in 
Congress during the passage of those acts. 

I will first quote from the report of Mr. Mr. C. P. White, who was 
at that time the chairman of the House committee having the bill 
in charge and was authority upon questions of finance. I will ask 
the Secretary to read what I have marked in the volume which I 
send to the desk. > 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Upon matured deliberation, the committee can not doubt the correctness of the 
9 principles in re; to money, corroborated by the history of 
commercial nations and recorded in their former report: 

First That gold or silver is the only sound, invariable, and perfect currency 
JVFVFPVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVV—T—TTTT ae tae 

or 6 

id and silver send ue money, if tiay dosk —— it frum —— 
fy substituting a diferent medium of Sone ge a 

Third: ‘* That one metal may be selected with a certain assurance of finding in 


the metal chosen such proportion of the entire amount of the money of commerce 
as their exchangeable commodities bear to the total amount of merchandise pro - 
duced.” 


Fourth. “If both metals are ferred, the like relative proportion of the ag- 
gregate amount of the n will be 5 subject to — — 
changes from gold to silver and vice versa, according to the variations in the rela- 
tive value of these metals.” 

The committee think that the desideratum in the monetary system is a standard 
of uniform value; they can not ascertain that both metals have ever circulated 
simultan y, concurrently, and indiscriminately in any country where there 
are banks or money dealers; and they entertain the conviction that the nearest 

proach to an invariable is its establishment in one metal, which metal 
shall compose exclusively the currency for large payments. 

Impressed with the accuracy and practicability of the principles and views de- 
tailed, the committee do not conceive it to be of much importance, abstractly con- 
sidered, whether gold be a tender in large and silver a ten ins pay- 
ments, or the reverse.“ The money of England for transactions ia go! 
that of France is in practice silver ; and the prosperity of these nations, under dif- 
ferent systems, exemplifies that skill, industry, and capital are the active and 
efficient causes of producing wealth. 


Mr. DOLPH. I also read from page 11 of the same report: 


Although the committee have recommended the standard of value to be regu- 
lated in silver alone, they are notinsensible of the utility of using gold coins also; 
but their convenience can not be obtained without bazarding the loss of silver as 
the chief measure of value, unless gold be subjected to a seiguiorage and restricted 
to small payments. This course is analogous to the 3 England, 
and the means yet practiced by which coins of both metals can be . 
cured and permanently maintained in general circulation. : 


I also ask to have read the closing portion of the report. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The committee have carefully collated the diverse opinions of many writers of 
great distinction and celebrity upon this complicated and controvertible subj 
and baving engaged in its exam nation with unprejudiced minds, and an 
desire to arrive at just views of general principles, and of their beneficial adapta- 
tion to the uliar circumstances of the United States, they will now conclude 
their with a i of the result of their iberations and investi- 
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First. That the o tions of commerce will assu dispense to every country 
its equitable and — rtion of the * pose tbe in currency, if it is not 
1 b ror subjected to legal restrictions. 

md. it can not be of essential importance to any State whether its pro- 
portion of the money of commerce thus distributed consists of pold, or of silver, 
or of both noe it g the instrument of exchange, but not the commodity 
really wanted. 

Th That there are inherént and incurable defects in the system which 
regulates the standard of value in both gold and silver, itsinstability as a meas- 
ure of contracts, and mutability as the practical currency of Ne nation, 
are serious imperfections, whilst the impossibility of maintaining both metals 
in oe t, simultaneous, or promiscuous circulation appears to be clearly 


Fourth. That the standard being fixed in one metal is the nearest approach to 
invariableness, and precludes the necessity of farther legislative interference. 

Fifth. That gold and silver will not circulate promiscuously and concurrent! 
for similar purposes of disbursement, nor can coins of either metal be sustain 
in circulation with bank-notes possessing public confidence, of the like denomina- 


tions. 

Sixth. That if the national interest or convenience should uire the perma- 
nent use of gold eagles and their and also of silver dollars, the issue of bank 
bills of one, two, three, five, and ten dollars must be prohibited. 


Seventh. That, if it should hereafter be deemed advisable to maintain both gold 
and silver coins in steady circulation, and to preserve silver as the measure of 
commerce and of contracts, gold must be restricted to small paren: 

Eighth. That, ifit is the intention to preserve silver as the principal measure of 
exchange permanently and securely, it will be necessary to estimate the relative 
value of gold under its present average. or probable future value in general 
ecommerce. 

Influenced by these considerations, the committee recommend thatthe standard 
value of gold be regulated according to the ratio of 1 of gold for 15 of silver, 
and ae the portion of alloy hereaftér used in coinage be esta ed at one- 


Grains Grains 
fine pola standard gold. 
The gold eagle to n ain N 237.6 = 264 


Mr. DOLPH. I also ask to have read a short extract from the re- 
port of Mr. Lowndes, from the Senate Committee on Currency, made 


on the 2d of February, 1821, for the double purpose of showing that 
at that date gold h already left the country and the reason for it. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The committee report— ¥ 
That they are of opinion the value of American gold, compared with silver, 
ht to be somewhat higher than bylaw at present established. On inquiry they 

find that gold coins, both foreign and of the United States, have, ina measure, 
disappeared, and from the best caloulation that can be made there is reason to ap- 
prehend they will be wholly banished from circulation, and it t not to bea 
matter of surprise, under our present regulations, that this should be the case. 

There remains no longer any doubt that the gold coins of the United States are, 
by our laws, rated at a value lower than in almost any other country, in compari- 
son with thatof silver. This occasions the gola to be constantly selected, when it 
can be obtained, in preference to silver, whenever required for remittance from 
this to foreign countries and, at the same time, prevents those who have occa- 
sion to remit to the United States from doing it in gold. Hence, there is a con- 
tinual and steady drain of that metal from this country without any correspond- 
ent return, w must continue while there remains any of it amongus. The 
importations of it will be confined to small quantities, and from countries from 
which nothing better can be obtained. 

There have been coined at the Mint of the United States ey $6,000,000 in 

ld. It is doubtful whether any considerable portion of it can, at this time, be 
found within the United States. 


Mr. DOLPH. I also incorporate in my remarks certain extracts 
from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury in compliance with 
a resolution of the Senate of the 29th of December, 1828, respecting 
the relative value of gold and silver: 


Whatever causes affect the relative values of gold and silver must have first 
affected the absolute or intrinsic value of one or both of them; and hence every 
inquiry as to the former necessarily involves the latter. The quantity of labor ap- 

lied under all the variety of circumstances of soil, climate, etc., which enter 
arm the production of any given article constitutes one principal measure of its 
value. But labor alone can not determine the value of a product; that which is 
not suited either to the real or imaginary wants of man can have no value in his 
estimation, whatever may have been the amount of labor required for its pro- 
duction. Hence another measure of value is to be sought in the adaptation of 
the product to these wants. 

The ag, ate of causes which control the value of these measures, ) espectively, 
is comprehended in the terms supply and demand, which alone regulate and estab- 
lish the intrinsic as well as relative values of all exchangeable articles. Those of 
gold and silver are governed by the same general laws which determine the values 
of other products; butpublic necessity having required tho establishment of some 
standard measure in which contracts may be made and exchanges regulated be- 
tween communities, the precious metals have, by ee consent, been adopted as 
the most fit material for this purpose. This applicationofthese metals where two 
or more are used as stan measures of property, aires them a quality which 
does not necessarily belong to articles of commerce. It subjects their value to the 
influence of political re; tions, whereby the demand may be increased or di- 
minished for the one or the other, and their relative values changed according to 
the interests or caprices of governments. But this effect is also controlled by the 

same general considerations which determine the value of all other articles enter- 

ing into the 8 of human economy, namely, supply and demand, and tho val- 

nes thus ascertained are the result of the public judgment made up by the com- 

bined intelligence of all those who best understand the real state of the market. 
* * * * * * t 


The act of Congress of ni ie 2, 1792, establishing the Mint and regulating the 
coins of the United States, fixes the weight of the eagle at 247} grains of pure 
gold, or 270 grains of standard gold, equal to } parts fine; and the weight of the 
dollar at 3714 of pure and 416 grains of standard silver, equal tot M parts 
fine. It may be remarked that, when the United States dollar was established at 
87. grains pure silver, and the eagle at at ins of pure gold, the propor- 
tional value of gold to silver was 1 to 15.253. t that time the ounce of standard 
silver in England, 35 fine, or 444 grains pure, was valued at the mint at 5s, 2d., and 
the ounce of si gold, 13 fine, at 3l. 17s. 10 fd.; hence the relative value of 

ld to silver was 1 to 15.209, nearly the same with that proposed by the resolu- 
— of 1786. But the weight of the United States dollar was sup to be greater 
than that of the later coinage of Spans dollars, and hence the reduction of it, 
ly the act of 1792, to 3713 gra which, it appears from the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, was intended to be an av e of the weight of the Spanish 
Ep fians then most current. ‘The relative value of gold to silver, as fixed by the 


same act, vas also founded on a supposed average of the relative values of those 
metals, as established amongst the 3 e nations. But it Anoa not 
appear for what reason the ess of the silver was varied in that act fronî 4} to 


1877. 

ii is, however, not improbable that in fixing the ratio of gold to silver as 1 to 15, 
the mint re; tions of other countries were referred to, rather than the market 
prices; and as silver has not been made a general tender nor is it extensively 
coined in England, the mint re, tions of that country bear but a remote relation 
to the actual market value of silver, and were not to be relied upon as any guide 
in ascertaining the new ratio. Since the establishment of the ratio between gold 
and siiver in the United Piate, eaten causes have contributed to lessen the 
comparative demand for silver. That which has the most direct infinence upon 
it is the revolution in the India trade; some of the chief manufactures of t 
country are no longer consumed in the United States and England pays for hér 
whole consumption of India fabrics of hor own manufacture. 

* * * * 

Each nation has, however, a relief within its own power from all the evils in- 
cident to the regulation of the relative value of the 8 used for current coins, 
which is to have one standard measure of property: Great Britain has, after a 
series of experiments for some centuries, in ly endeavoring to adjust the rel- 
ative values of 1 and silver, come to this conclusion, in theory at least, and 
adopted gold as the proper standard. France maintains both gold and silver in 
circulation with tolerable success; but her currency is not merely founded on a 
specie basis; it is essentially a s ie currency, having virtually no bank paper to 
interfere with it. Necessity for both metals, in due proportion, keeps up are; * 
eee e them, which is 80 extensive as in a great measure to control their rel- 
ative values. 

The policy of the United States in changing the ratio from gold to silver in the 
coins may be governed by the porerne of fiec such pigs t as will 

rmanently maintain both me! in general circula: ; or, if be doubtful, 

y the preference to be given for the one or the other as a principal medium for 
currency. i 

* * * * * * a 

It seems very clear from these facts, to which many others of later date might 
be added, that, however 8 roper equator of values of gold and silver 
may be adjusted at the mint, ce is lable to be disturbed by causes which 
can neither be anticipated nor controlled by 5 If the regulation be 
founded on the most exact calculation of tive values for the time being, the 
vibrations of the values of gold and silver must alternately cause the ha ney of 
each; and where one metal is more essential to public convenience than other, 
— 3 which exposes that Lapeer’ be circumstances va kenra Seo 

jon or m may become a greater e an a regulation w] constantly ex- 
cludes from ulation the less desirable coin. y 


I also quote from the remarks of Mr. Clowney in the House of 
Representatives Juno 21, 1834, while the act of 1834, changing the 
ratio between goa and silver coin, was under consideration. 15 read 
from volume 10, part 4, of the Congressional Debates, page 4649. Mr. 
Clowney said: 

In these views Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Baring, the most experienced and distin- 


ished financiers of the peren They admit the 22 upon Which 
fi gentleman from New Vor Mr. Selden} has Pg much relied, that when the 
coins of the two metals are p 7 an A footing in the e of debts 
a change in their relative market value would produce a change in their relative 
legal value, and that that metal which becomes the cheapest will drive the other 
from circulation and become alone the practical standard and currency. The truth 
of this theory has long since been clearly exemplified in the raya a the mone- 
tary system of England, and also in the monetary system of these United States. 
Although, by our Constitution and laws, gold is Sey erg as money and is made 
a legal tender, the same as silver, in the ent of debts, yet, in consequence of 
the vast ce in the value of gold at our mint, compared with its relative 
value to silver in general commerce, it has long since departed from the United 
States, leaving silver the only metallic currency. 

I also quote from a speech made by Mr. Gorham in the House of 
Sareea on the same day upon the same bill. Mr. Gorham 
said: 

The gold at present in circulation was obtained from two sources, one in Russia 
and the other in our own Southern States. That from Russia was found in the 
Ural Mountains, whence from one to three millions sterling worth was obtained 
annually, while about a million and a half was obtained here. An increase in this 
latter source mokas go to make gold cheaper, but it would be better not to legislate 
until the price of gold should go down. The ratio of 16 to 1 had never been estab- 
lished by the le tion of any nation but Spain, and it was unquestionably above 
the true value. It might be asked how we were to get the true value? The au- 
swer he should gixe was, go into the great market of the commodity; there the 
average of demand and supply would be accurately fixed, and there only. That 
average, in England, was at present 15.771 to 1. In France it was 15.68 to 1. Hero 
in the United States it was only 15.63 to 1. The medium of these three rates would 
be 15.731 to 1. To appeal from these great marts to the standard of the Spanish 
Government was If that Government chose to say the rate should be 16or 
18 to 1, it could do so; but it would be a mere arbitrary dictum, without any real 
effect in practice. 


I also quote from the remarks made by Mr, Gillet on the same day. 
He said: 


In avery pona in which he had viewed this subject he deemed it our duty 80 
to shape this bill as to give the country, as far as possible, a gold currency. 

Mr, Binney said: 

The honorable chairman had never supported nor su ted such a ratio in 
any of his reports. In one of them he had said that ‘‘ the alteration in the quantity 
of gold representing $10, from 2473 grains to 2334 grains“ (and the proposed alter- 
ation was still greater by 14 grains), was an actual reduction of 6 per cent. from 
the previously existing and long prevailing measure of contracts,” and he had ad- 
mitted the justice of the remark, that such a change could not be made without 
disturbing the balance of intrinsic value, and making every acre of land, as well as 
every bushel of wheat, of less actual worth than in time past.” He had also stated 
it as the final opinion of the committee that the rate proposed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury of 1 of gold for 15.625 of silver, was the utmost limit to which the 
value could be raised, with a due regard to a paramount interest, the preserva- 
tion of our silver as the basis of circulation. 

I read this to show that while some members stated that the ob- 
ject of the bill was to secure gold as a currency, the House was 
warned that the chang» in 1834 of the ratio would drive out silver 
and give us gold only. Mr. Binney continued: 

The whole mass of reports ht be considered as mainly intended to show 
„that the standard of value ought to be legally and exclusively, as it was practic- 
ally, regulated in silver.” 


i 
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Mr. Gorham on the same day in the same debate said: 


+ The Hi than silver, and the 


re- 
and the silver sent abroad. The cost 


and that no! but gold would get into circulation; and then just the same 
difficulty would occur with gold as now respecting silver. 
Mr. McKim said: 


He thought the ratio of 16 to 1 certainly too high; he believed 15.825 would be 
a better standard, but if it was found that they had gone a little over the mark 
it was a matter that might be easily regulated. The effect, in the meanwhile, 
would be to extend some encouragement to our gold mines atthe South. The ex- 
portation of gold at present vas a regular trade, and the effect was to injure men 
of small capital. Another result of the bill would be to drive out the circulation 
of bank-notes to a certain d „which perhaps, would not be a bad thing. But 
he hoped the half-and-half plan of the gentleman from Massach usetts would not 
be adopted. 

Upon the passago of this bill Mr. Adams said. 

He should vote in the affirmative, though he did it very reluctantly and in the 
hope that the ratio would be amended elsewhere. He considered it as decidedly 
too high; but as the bill was a very important one he should not oppose its pas- 
sage. 

Mr. HOAR. Was that John Quincy Adams? 

Mr. DOLPH. It was Mr. Adams in the House in 1834. 

Mr. HOAR. It was John Quincy Adams? 

Mr. DOLPH. I suppose so. 

Mr. Wilde admitted that by the existin 
po it would be so greatly overvalued t 
old law. 


To the same effect, for the purpose of showing that Congress knew 
or ought to have known that by the change of the ratio of the two 
metals by the act of 1834 the situation in the United States would 
be reversed and that silver would be expelled from the country as 

old had been under the operation of the act of 1792, I quote from 

nton’s Thirty Years in the United States Senate, from a speech 

made by Mr. Benton upon the same bill. I will ask the Secretary 
to read this extract. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


In the third place Mr. B. undertook to affirm, as a pro dispute 
or contestation, that the value now set upon gold by the laws of the United States 
was unjust and erroneous; that these laws expelled gold from circulation, 
and that it was the bounden duty of Congress to restore that coin to circulation 

by 8 it to its just value. * 

That gold was undervalued by the laws of the United States and expelled from 
circulation, was a fact, Mr. B. said, which everybody knew; but there was some- 
thing else which everybody did not know, which few, in reality, had an opportu- 
a of knowing, but which was necessary to be k ends of 
gold to go to work at the right place to effect the recovery of that precious metal 
which their fathers once possessed; which the “aay Mere of Euro kings now 
possess; which the citizens of br bya republics to the south all possess; which 
even the free negroes of San Domingo but which the yeomanry of this 
America have been deprived of for more than twenty years, and will be deprived 
of eagles unless they discover the canse of the evil and apply the remedy to its 
Too! 


law gold was undervalued, but b 
t of the two he should prefer the 


ition free from di 


nown to enable the 


* * * * * * a 
Mr. Secretary Hamilton, in his proposition for the establishment of a mint, rec- 
ommended that the relative value of gold to silver should be fixed at 15 for 1, and 
and that recommendation became the law of the land, and has remained so ever 
since. Atthe same time, the relative value of these metals in Spain and Portu- 
gal, and throughout their vast dominions in the New World, whence onr princi- 
pal supplies of gold were derived, was at the rate of 16 for1; thus making our 
standard 6 per cent. below the standard of the countries which chiefly rodueed 
pola. It was also below the English standard and the French stan „and be- 
w tho standard which prevailed in these States before the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, and which was actually prevailing in the States at the time that this 
new proportion of 15 for 1 Was established. 
* * 


Mr. Secretary Hamilton, in his proposition for the establishment of a mint, ex- 
pressly declared that the consequence of a mistake in the relative value of the two 
metals would be the expulsion of the one that was undervalued. Mr. Jefferson, 
then Secretary of State, in his contemporaneous report upon foreign coins, de- 
clared the same thing. Mr. Robert Morris, financier to the Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment, in his proposal to establish a mint in 1782, was equally explicit to the 
same effect. The delicacy of the question and the consequence of a mistake wero 
then fully understood forty years ago, when the relative value of gold and silver 
was fixed at 15 to 1. . 

Mr. DOLPH. Ino quote from the debates during the considera- 
tion of the bill of 1853 for the purpose of showing, first, that the re- 
sult of the change of the ratio between gold and silver for coinage 
purposes in 1834 had been precisely what had been predicted for it, 
and, in the second A PER to show that Congress was then satisfied 
with a gold standard and, making no effort to remedy the fault of the 
act of 1834 and to secure a return of silver, was only intent upon se- 
curing the fractional coin for purposes of change; that they thor- 
oughly understood that at that time gold was the standard in this 
country and believed it was impracticable to secure the circulation 
of both gold and silver by legislation. 

I send to the desk the Appendix to the Con ional Globe, second 
session of the Thirty-second Congress, and ask the Chief Clerk to read 
certain portions which I have marked of a speech by Hon. C. L. Dun- 
ham, of Indiana. Mr. Dunham was chairman of the House commit- 
tee having the bill in charge, and made a very elaborate and exhaust- 
ive speech upon it. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

The change in the small silver coins is to red th ight of th 
half A grains, the present weight. to 192 grains, and 8 


ä the metal at the present standard of 
fineress. This will make intrinsic value of these coins 6.91 per cent., not 
quite 7 per cent. less than the value of the present ones, and make their 
relative value to our coins about what it was r to the of the 
act of 1834, as that act reduced the intrinsic value of the latter 6.681 per cent. 
This reduction is rather more than the present difference between the nominal and 
intrinsic — n . ia silver soins, fo they 8 in ir ge — 
purposes of e ion, about 43 per cent., and for use as s ange 5 per ceni 

remium. But as the same cause which has produced this difference in the rela- 

vo value of the two metals, namely, the cheap production of gold, and conse- 
3 —.— raised and brought to market, still exists, and indeed 

„this difference will go on increasing, and it is to be apprehended 

that we soon find that the proposed reduction is too small rather than too 
great to enable the new coins to maintain themselves in m. So far from 
there being any 3 of a diminution of the present stock of each suc- 
cessive month adds immensely to it from the increasing productions of 


Australia, and Russia. 
Mr. HALL (interrupting). I wish the gentleman from Indiana would explain the 
first amendment pro by the Comm ittee on Ways and Means. k 

Mr. Dunuam. I think it is susceptible of a very easy explanation, The only 
object of either provision is to give currency and credit to these new coins, and 
thereby to maintain them in circulation. The provision of the Senate for the ac- 
complishment of this is to make them a tender in payment of small debts of $5 and 
under. This would no doubt be sufficient for the ose, as the intrinsic value 
of the metal in them is so little below their nomin ue, and as the supply is to 
be limited, under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, to the necessi 
for them for change. This, however, would make them a stan in all 
transactions; we would thereby still continue the double standard of gold and 
silver, a thing the committee desire to obviate. They desire to have the si 
currency to consist of gold only, and that these silver coins shall be entirely sub- 
ser vient to it, and that they s rather as tokens than as our- 
rency, and ey, pro to maintain their cređit and circulation not only Leg — 
iting the supply to the wants of the conntry, but by making them receivable for 
all public dues to the United States by providing a customer ready at all times to 
receive them at their nominal value to any amount. This would undoubtedly be 
also sufficient, even was the intrinsic value of these coins much than we po 
pose to make it. I think this preferable to the provision of the Senate, but I do 
not deem either very essential; for the su Ply wah be limited, and their actual 
value, as compared to gold will be so little below their nominal value that the- 
convenience and necessity for them will be amply sufficient to sustain their credit 
and circulation without ther of the provisions. f: c 

* * 


1 ropose, so far as these coins are con- 
cerned, to make the silver subservient to the gold coin of the country. We in- 
tend to do what the best writers on political economy have approved; what ex- 
perience, where the e: ent has been tried, has demonstrated to be best, and 
what the committee believe to be necessary and proper: to make but one s - 
ard of carrency and to make all others su ient to it. We mean to make the 
gold the standard coin, and to make these new silver yas’ 15 cable and con- 

* 


t, in reply to the gentleman, we 


venient not for large, but for small transactions. I tras s sufficiently ex- 
plains thegeason of our pursuing this course. 55 5 


Another objection urged against this proposed change is, that it gives us a 
standard of currency of gold ouly. We sometimes become attached to old forma 
and usages and obstinately insist upon continuing them, without considering the 
reasons for their adoption or the propriety of their continuance. ad 
tage is to be obtained by a standard of the two metals, which is not as 
much better, ee by a single standard, I am unable to perceive; w 


are very great vantages resulting from it, as the experience of every nation 
RRIA bas attempted to maintain it han roved. The constant, though sometimes 
low ch in the relative values of the two metals ited in great 


has alwn; 
inconvenience, and frequently in loss to the le. Wherever the experi- 
ment of a standard of a singlem has been tried itt has proved eminently suc- 
cessful. Indeed, it is utterly impossible that you should long at a time 
a double standard. The one or the other will appreciate in value when compared 
with the other. It will then command a premium when exchanged for that other, 
when it ceases to be a currency and becomes merchandise. It ceases to circulate 
as money at its nominal value, but it sells as a commodity at ita market A inea 
This was the case with gold before the act of 1834; it is now the case with silver. 
Gentlemen talk about a double standard — pte and silver as a thing that 
and that we propose a Cg od We have but a single stan: for the 
three or four years. That been, and now is, gold. We propose to let it re- 
main so and adapt silver to it—to regulate it by it. This is eminently proper. 
Gold is the production of our own country, silver is not. t us use our own pro- 
ductions, and, so far as that use can, increase its value. Why should we leave 
ra = to use the productions of a foreign soil when we can gain nothing by so 
oing!“ 


Mr. DOLPH. Inow submit and ask to have read some extracts 
from a peos by Mr. Skelton, in the House of Representatives Febru- 
ary 15, 1853, on the same bill, found in volume 26 of the Congressional 
Globe, second session, Thirty-second Congress, to the same effect. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The difficulty now to, contend with is that silver is more valuable, relatively, 
than gold. By adopting the amendment proposed by the Committeeon Ways and 


* 

One word in regard to the objects which this bill proposes to accomplish. Tho 
main object of the billis to supply small silver 8 half-dollars, ccaxter tak 
lars, dimes, and half-dimes. o one will question the necessity of some 3 
this kind to supply the pressing wants of the community for small change. The 
bill does not pro to change the value of the gold currency; it does not pro- 
pose to disturb the standard of value now in existence throughout the country. 

Gold is the only standard of value by which all property is now meas 
is virtually the only currency of the country. 


Mr. DOLPH. I will also quote from a report of Senator Hunter, 
from the Senate Committee on Finance, submitted on the 8th day 
of March, 1852, on the same measure for the same purpose: 


ing to the proportion w 
migi 


A contract ht be measured in e by a law of its own; that is to galant 


might specify that it was to be paid 
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of silver, rang renner” Baia might differ a little from its real value as 
jon; but in the general great mass of transactions would be measured 
r valdo; Chet ia -to sy, thote 
currency and their, ullion lu would correspond. s 2 


These metals derive their value from two distinct sources: one from their use 
urposes. The 


as a currency, the other from their application to manufacturing 
deman:! for them as currency in D yuar ie te he AEA the number 
and amount of exchanges to specie during that year; their value for 


an: 
0 d 

mechanical uses is bullion talne; that is to say, it is measured by their pro- 
pra ied paren oL wy win moe A ta otn org the demand for them in 
arts will be very nearly in proportion to the wealth of society. 


* * 


But to approach still nearer to the real state of things, we now take tho case of 
a difference in the ratio of gold to silver, as established in different countries. In- 
stead of a common legal proportion of 15 to 1, we will now sup that some 
nations adopt that ratio; others, that of 14 tol; and that others, uso only one 
metal as a standard, some preferring silver and others gold; and here, again, we will 
suppose an ex increase in the supply of gold; the bullion price of sil- 
ver now rises to 14 tol; how will these different countries be affected ? a 
currency, silver will leave that in which its ratio is fixed to 15to1of gold, and gold 


will there replace it; it will still be seen as a currency where its legal rate is 14 


down its bullion to its currency value, taking the world together. 
the firstoountry be affected? It will purchase the gold to replace the silver. ata joss; 
that is to sa, will not get gold enough in exchange for its silver; aud it must be 


coin, because, where both circulate freely, the bably appears in so much 
greater quantities as to be more valuable pice foi 


* * 
But, notwithstanding these considerations, the committee have determined to 
of the Secret of the Treasury, which will at least 
ving the community a currency of silver tokens, ee 
g 


remem that this loss is sustained on far the largest value which it had invested in 
silver 
* 


* 
8. 
* 


adopt the recommendation 
accomplish the end of 
of one of bank notes of smal] denominations. The great measure of 
legal ratio b tween gold and silver can not be safely attempted until some 
rinanent relations between the market values of the two metals shall be estab- 
hed. The ratio of 14.884 to 1, as proposed han of the 9 has 
a great recommendation in the fact that it will make the new silver coins of con- 
‘venient weights, not only for the manipulations of the Mint, but for the money of 
account with the residue of the world. 


To farther show that national bimetallism is impossible, that it is 
impossible with free coinage of both gold and silver at a ratio which 
differs from the ratio of the commercial value of gold and silver bull- 
ion to maintain the two metals in circulation, I read from Macaulay’s 
History of England certain extracts concerning the clipping of silver 
coin. Macaulay says: 

In the reign of Elizabeth it had been thought necessary to enact that the cli 
should be, as the coiner had long been, liable to the penalties of high treason. The 
practice of paring down money, however, was far too lucrative tu be so checked; 
and. about the time of the Restoratio: le began to observe that a large pro- 

rtion of the crowns, half-crowna, and anlage which were passing from hand 

hand had un slight mutilation. = 7 


> d > * 

That was a time fruitful of ts and inventions in all the departments 
of science. A great improvement in the mode of shaping and — Ae coin 
was me ET A mill, which toa pens extent superseded tho human d, was 
8 the Tower of London. his mill was worked by horses, and wonld 
dou bo considered by modern engineers as a rade and feeble machine. The 
pieces which it produced, however, were among the best in Europe. It was not 
easy to counterfeit them; and, as their shape was exactly circular and their 
edges were inscribed with a legend. clipping was not to be Dee The 
hammered coins and the milled coins were curront together. They were received 
without distinction in public, and consequently in private, payments. The finan- 


ciers of that age seemed to have expected the new money, which was excel- 
lont, would aoon di the old money, which was much impaired; yet any man 
of plain understanding might have wn that, when the state treats perfect 


8 of equal value, the perfect coin will not drive the light 
coin out of circulation, but will itself be driven out. A clipped crown, on Eng- 
lish ground, went as far in the payment of a tax or a debt as a milled crown. But 
the mill crown, as soon as it had been flung into the crucibie or carried across the 
Channel, became much more valuable than the eli. crown. It might, there- 
an Seon been predicted, as confidently as au ig can be predicted which de- 

s on the human will, that the inferior pieces would remain in the only mar- 
Ein which they could fetch the same price as the superior pieces, and that the 
superior pieces w take some form, or fly to some in which some advan- 
tage could be derived from their superiority. 

Continuing he says: 

Meanwhile the shears of the cli were constantly at work. The coiners 
too multiplied and prospered; for the worse the current money became the more 
easily it was imitated. During more than thirty years this evil had gone on in- 
creasing. At first it had been disregarded; but it had at an in- 
sup’ able curse to the country, It was to no purpose that rigorous laws 

coining and — 6 — were rigorously executed. At every session that 
was held at ca terrible examples were made. Hurdles with 
four, five, six wretches convicted of counterfeiting or mutilating the money of the 
realm were dragged month after month up Hol Hill. On one seven 
men were hanged and a woman burned for clipping, But all was vain. 


Again he says: 


drove his beasts to market; the weighed out his currants; the per 
measured out his broad: ; the hum of buyers and sellers was as as ever 


But 


e thoroughly d trade, all 
industry, was smitten as with a The evil was felt daily and hourly in 
almost every place and by almost every class, in the dairy and on the thrashin 


loom, on the billows of the ocean and in the depths of 


Again he says: 
Those ticians whose voice was for delay gave less trouble than another set 
who were for a general and immediate recoinage, but who insisted 
that the new shilling should be worth ee pence or nine ce half-penny. 
At the head of this party was William Lowndes, secretary of the treasury and 
member of Parliament for the borough of Seaford, a most ble and la 
uch more versed in the details of his office than in the 
iy. He was not in the least aware that a piece 


public servant, but m 
of political 


calling a furlong a 
if the ounce at nikvas wore divided in 


had a considerable following, com partly of dull 
what he told them, and partly of shrewd men, who were 
thorized by law to pay a hundred pounds with eighty. 


I also present another instance of the ~peration of this law, which 
was formerly known as Gresham’s law, by which the cheaper money, 
the poorer money, drives out the dearer and the better. I read from 
Money and the Mechanism of Exchanges, by Jevons. He says, un- 
der the head of“ Gresham’s law:” 


Though the public 2 do not discriminate between coins and coins, 
rovided there is an 8 . asmall class of money-changers, bullion- 
ealers, bankers, or goldsmiths make it their business to be acquainted with such 

differences, and know how to derive a profit from them. These are the people 

who 110 uncoin money, either by melting it or by exporting it to coun- 
tries where it Is sooner or later melted. Some coins are sunk in the sea and lost, 
and some are carried abroad by emigrants and travelers who do not look closely 
to the metallic value of the money. But by far the groan pat of the standard 

coinage is removed from fine yo Ai by people who know that they shall gain b 

g for this purpose the new heavy coins most recently issued from the min 

Hence arises the e extensively carried on in the present day in England, 

of picking and culling, or, as another technical expression is, garbling the coin- 

age, devoting the g new coins to the melting pot, and passing the old worn 
coins into cirenlation on every suitable L ity. 

From these considerations we readily learn the and importance of a gen- 
eral law or principle concerning the circulation of money, which Mr. MacLeod has 
very appropriately named the Law or Theorem of Gresham, after Sir Thomas 
Gresham, who clearly perceived its truth three centuries ago. This law, briefly 
exp „is that money drives out good money, but that good money can not 
drive out bad money. 

Continuing, he says: 

The most extreme instance which has ever occurred was in the case of the 
Japanese currency. At the time of the treaty of 1858 between Great Dritain, the 
United States, Japan, which partially opened TENS last country to Enropean 
traders, a very curions system of currency existedin Japan. The most valuable 
Ja coin was the kobang, consi-ting of a thin oval aise of gold abont 2 
inches long, and 1} inch wide, n and ornamented in a very primi- 
tive manner. It was passing current in the towns of Japan for four silver itze- 
bus, but was worth in English money about 18s. 5d., whereas the silver itzebus 
was equal only to about 1s. 4d. Thus the Japanese were estimating their gold 
money at only about one-third of its value as estimated according to the relative 
values of the metals in other parts of the world. The earliest European traders 
enjoyed a rare opportunity for making profit. By buying up the 3 at the 
native rating they trebled their money until the natives, perceiving what was be- 
ing done, withdrew from circulation the remainder of the gold. 


I now direct my attention to what has been called the demonetiza- 
tion of silver, which was in fact simply the withdrawal of the free 
coinage of the silver dollar, and was accomplished by the act of 1873. 
I quote from a History of Bimetallism in the United States, b 
Langhlin, from what he has to say in regard to the act of 1873. He 
says: : 

In 1873 we find a simply legal recognition of that which had been the imme- 
diate result of the act of 1853, and which had been an admitted fact in the history 
of our coinage during the preceding twenty years. In 1853 it had been agreed to 
accept the situation by which we had come to have gold for large payments, and 
to relegate silver to a limited service in the subsidiary coins. 

The statement is thoroughly supported by the extracts which I 
have made from the speeches in Congress when the act of 1853 was 
under consideration. 

The act of 1873, however, arenes the dollar piece out of the list of silver coins. 
In discontinuing the coinage of the silver do the act of 1873 thereby simply 
recognized a fact which had been obvious to everybody since 1849. i 

Mr. ALLISON. Since 1837. 

Mr DOLPH. Yes; asstated by the Senator from Iowa, since 1837, 
because, as I have shown, it was understood by the most intelligent 
members of Congress when the act of 1834 was passed that the effect 
of it would be to drive out silver and give us a gold standard. 

It did not introd ythin begin „ Whate 
„„ ͤ ⁵ st sliver wet tent tones pra haegri iT 
Silver was not driven out of circulation 
lar of 412) grains, since it had not been 

1853 Congress advisedly continued in motion the machinery which t 
tho silver dollar out of circulation, and, as we have scen, avowed its intention to 
create a single gold standard, . 

The bill for the act of 1873 was transmitted to Congress witha let- 
ter of the Secretary of the Treasury, dated apu 25, 1570, and whick 
was printed as Miscellaneous Document No. 133, F. -first Congress, 
second session. The letter of transmittal is very brief. The impor- 
tant part of the document is the letter of the Deputy Comptroller of 
the Currency to the Secretary of the Treasury, in which all the pro- 
visions of the bill were taken up in detail and explained. Under the 
head of “ Silver dollar—its discontinuance as a standard” is the fol- 
lowing: ` 

The coi of the silver-dollar pieco, the history of which is here is dis- 
soutinnea ie tee oe bill. È is by law the dollar unit, and, gi ng the 
value of gold to be fifteen and one-half that of silver, being about the mean 
ratio for ag pii six years, is worth in gold a premium of about 3 per cent. (its 

its 


men, who really believed 
perfectly willing to be 


0312), and intrinsically more than 7 per cent. premium in our cther 
value thus being $1.0742. 

The t laws consequently authorize both a gold-dollar unit and a sikver- 
dollar unit, differing from each other in intrinsic value. The present gold-dollar 
piece is made the doar unit in the proposed bill and the silver-dollar piece is dis- 
continued. If, however, such a coin is authorized it should be issued only as 
commercial dullar, not as a unit of account, and of the exact value of a 
Mexican dollar, which is the favorite for circulation in China and Japan and 
other oriental countries. 
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Mr. CULLOM. Who was Comptroller then? 

Mr. DOLPH. John Jay Knox was Deputy Comptroller. 

Mr. CULLOM. That was bofore the bill passed. 

Mr. DOLPH. This is part of the document which was sent to Con- 
gress transmitting on April 25, 1870, the bill for the act of 1673, 
printed as a Senate document for the use of Congress, The history 
of the legislation upon that bill is as follows: s 

Submitted by Secretary of Treasury, April 25, 1870. 

Referred to Senate Finance Committee, April 28, 1870. 

Five hundred copies W May 2, 1870. 

Submitted to House, June 23, 1870. 

Reported, amended, and ordered printed, December 19, 1870. 

Debated, January 9, 1871. 

Passed, fi vote of 36 to 14, January 10, 1871. 

Senate bill ordered printed, in House, January 13, 1871. 

Bill reported with substitute and recommitted, February 25, 1871. 

Original bill reintroduced and printed, March 9, 1871. 

Reported and debated, January 9, 1872. 

Recommitted, 9 10, 1872. 

x Reporoa back, amended, and printed, February 13, 1872. 

Debated, April 9, 1872. 

Amended, and passed by a vote of 110 to 13, May 27, 1872. 

Printed in Senate, May 29, 1872. 

Reported, amended, and printed, December 16, 1872. 

Reported, amended, and printed, January 7, 1873, 

Passed Senate, January 17, 1873. 

Printed with amendments, in House, January 21, 1873. 

Conference committee appointed. 

Became a law, February 12, 1873. 

I now ask the Chief Clerk to read from the remarks of Mr. Hooper 
upon this bill in the House, April 9, 1872, found at page 2306 of the 
Congressional Globe, part 3, second session, Forty-second Congress, 
for the purpose of showing that it was understood by at least some 
members of the House and by all who gave attention to the bill 
that by it the free coinage ofthe silver dollar was to be withdrawn. 

Mr. ALDRICH, Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon yield to 
the Senator from Rhode Island ? 

Mr. DOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator speaks of the free coinage of silver 
dollars which was omitted by the act of 1873. Was it not true that 
the coinage of silver dollars under the act of 1853 was not the free 
coinage, but that there was a mint charge for all silver deposited to 
be coined into standard silver dollars? 

Mr. DOLPH. If I have said what I intended to say, I have said 
that the free coinage of the silver dollar was authorized by the act 
of 1834, or rather had been authorized by the act of 1792 and con- 
tinued by the acts of 1834 and 1837, and not discontinued by the act 
of 1853. I uave not undertaken to state what, if any, changes were 
made in the law in regard to the iar, of the silver dollar by the 
act of 1853, but I have stated, or if not I will state now, that by the 
act of 1853 the free coinage of fractional coin was withdrawn and 
the Government alone was authorized to coin it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I desire to call the attention of the Senator from 
Oregon to the fact that by the mint act of 1853 what we understand 
to be the free coinage of silver dollars was discontinued, and that 
after that there was a mint charge of one-half of 1 per cent. per 
ounce for all bullion deposited in the mints for the coinage of the 
standard silver dollar. 

Mr. DOLPH. I think the Senator confuses a charge for coinage, 
a seigniorage to the Government for the use of the mint, with free 
coinage. Free coinage, I understand, is the right of any person to 
take bullion to the mints and have it coined at the ratio fixed by the 


law. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What I understand to be free coinage asthe word 
is now used in the Senate Chamber is not only freedom to deposit bull- 
ion, but gratuitous coinage, as well as the freedom to deposit the 
bullion to be coined into silver dollars. 

Mr. DOLPH. Ihave not undertaken to discuss that question. In 
what I have said in regurd to free coinage, I mean simply the right 
of a person to take bullion to the mints and have it coined either 
with or without charge for the use of the mint. 
viell. ALLISON. I desire to say just one word, if the Senator will 

eld. 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think the statement of the Senator from Rhode 
Island might mislead some people. The same charge was made for 
coining gold by that law that was made for coining silver, so that 
there was no discrimination against silver. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was not alluding to the fact of a discrimination 
but I was simply ailuding to the fact that the act of 1853 provided 
that a mint charge should be made for coining standard silver dol- 


Mr. DOLPH. I ask the Secretary to read a further extract from 
Mr. Hooper, which I send to the desk. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Section 16 re-enacts the provisions of existing laws defining the silver coins and 
their weights respectively, except in relation to the silver dollar, which is re- 


duced 


in weight from 412} to 384 thus making it a subsidiary coin in 
Saraan vi 4123 grains, thus making it a subsidiary har- 


that purpose, The coinage of the its 

jace is supplied by the Gp d ewer five-cent picce, uf which a large issue has 
3 and which, by the provisions of the act authorizing its issue, is redeem- 
able in United States carrency. 


Mr. DOLPH. Now turn to page 2316 and read from the remarks 
of Mr. Kelley in the House. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Mr. KELLEY. I wish to ask the gentleman who has just spoken [Mr. Potter] 
if he knows of sor Government in the world which makes its subsidiary coi 
of full value. The silver coin of England is 10 per cent. below the value of gold 
coin. And acting under the advice of the experts of this coantry and of England 
and France, Japan has made her silver coinage within the last N 12 per cent. 
below the valne of gold coin, and for this reason: It is impossible to retain the 
double standard. The values of gold and silver continually fluctuate. You can 
not determine this year what will be the relative values of gold and silver next 
year. They were 15 to 1 a short time ago; they are 16 to 1 now. 

Hence, all experience has shown that you must have one standard coin, which 
shall be a legal tender for all others, and then you may promote your domestic 
convenience by having a subsidiary coinage of silver, which shall circulate in all 

‘ts of your country as legal tender for a limited amount and be redvemable at 
ts face value by your Government. 

But, sir, I again call the attention of the House to the fact that the gentlemen 
who oppose this bill insist upon maintaining a silver dollar worth 3} cents more 
than the gold dollar, and worth 7 cents more than two half dollars, and that so 
long as those provisions remain you can not keep silver coin in the country. 

ertain silver bullion dealers of New York are making from bp nie to $150,000 
a year ont of your Government. One of them — to my colleague on the 
committee and myself that his business averaged from $1,890,000 to $2,000,000 a 
year, and that he put the silver into the Mint and drew out for every $2 four half. 


dollars and one 10-cent piece. 

This bill, while it contains many other excellent provisions, will save to the 
people of the country at least from a quarter to a million dollars in the next 
year apart from the jobbing in ee poe ana when we come to 
9 wo will save $5,000,000, which now go to the silver bullion dealers of New 

or ; 


Mr. DOLPH. Ithink these quotationsdemonstrate that the charge 
which has been so often made that the free coinage of the silver dol- 
lar was withdrawn surreptitiously is not correct. Ido not Sappia 
that the great masses of the people of the United States either knew 
or cared what was being done with the silver dollar, because the 
were not acquainted with it. As I have already stated, the silver dol- 
lar which had been coined in our mints was not in circulation; it had 
been driven outof the country. The dollars went out as fast as they 
were coined, because they were worth more than a gold dollar and 
were melted up. More were melted up and recoined in European 
countries than in our own. But that Congress did not understand 
what was being done, and that the Treasury Department did not un- 
understand what was being done, is certainly not true, as is conelu- 
sively shown by the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury from 
which I have quoted and the remarks from the members of the House 
which have been read. 


The only question open to discussion is as to whether Co: 
made a mistake ; whether, in view of what afterwards transpired, 
the great tall of silver compared with gold, we made a mistake then 
in withdrawing the free coinage of the silver dollar; whether it 
would not bave been better to leave the laws of 1834 and 1537 in force, 
so that when the value of silver fell, so that our silver dollar was 
worth less than the gold dollar according to our ratio, our coinage 
and our circulation would have been silver rather than gold. That 
is a question upon which there may be twoopinions. All which has 

receded in regard to the ratio between the two metals under our 
aw and the effect of that ratio upon the circulation of the two 
metals has been to show that with the free cornage of silver we can 
not expect that both metals will circulate in this country; that we 
must have either a silver basis or a gold basis; that there is no mid- 
dle ground, and we must choose between them. è 

If we were not able to keep gold in circulation under the act of 
1792, on account of the slight overvaluation of silver and under the 
operation of free coinage of both gold and silver at the ratio fixed 
by the acts 1834 and 1837, which overvalued gold, silver was driven 
from the country, how can we expect that with the increased facili- 
ties for exchange, with time and space between all commercial 
countries so greatly reduced by tele h and railroad lines and fast 
steam-ships, under free coi of gold and silver at the ratio of 1 to 16, 
both gold and silver will remain in circulation when the ratio between 
ne bullion value of the two metals is widely divergent from our legal 
ratio. 

As to the cause of the depreciation of silver I can not do better 
than to quote from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following comprehensive but clear and compact statement concern- 
ing the slation of European conntries demonetizing silver, the 
use of Indian council bills, and the effect of the legislation of the 
United States upon the price of silver: 


CAUSES OF THE DEPRECIATION OF SILVER. 
From the year 1717 to 1873 the ratio between gold and silver was remarkably 


‘ 


: 
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constant, being 15.13 to 1 in the former year and 15.92 to 1 in the latter year. 
2 long period of one hundred and fifty years there were slight fluncta- 
ms in the ratio, but not enough tocauseany — — inconvenience, Even dur- 
the period of the immense production of gold. from 1848 to 1868, when $2,757,- 
000 of gold was produced and only $813,000,000 of silver, the change in the 


ratio was onl 

The legisla’ of Germany in 1871-73, immediately following the Franco-Ger- 
man 3 the single gold standard for that Empire, withdrawing rapidly 
from ver coins which prior to that time had formed almost exclu- 
sively the circulating medium, and throwing large quantities of silver at short 
and ‘n intervals upon the market, was the initial factor of the it mon- 
Stary disturbance which destroyed the legal ratio between gold and silver that 


about 1.6 per cent. 


had existed for half a century. 

France and her monetary allies, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and Greece, 
alarmed at the immense stock of German silver which was sure to flow into their 
open mints, immediately restricted and soon afterward closed their mints to the 
coinage of l -tender silyer pieces. 

This action only hastened the catastrophe. 

The other nations of Europe were not slow to follow the example of Germ: 


i 


an 
and France. In I ‘75 Denmark, Norway and Sweden adopted the single go 
standard, making silver subsidiary, In 1875 Holland clo her mints to the 
coinage of silver, In 1876 Russia suspended the coinage of silver, except for use 
in the Chinese trade. In 1879 Austria-Hungary ceased to coin silver for individ- 
uals, except a trade coin known as the Levant thaler. s 

The result bas been that while prior to 1871 sig ae and Portugal were the 
only nations of Europe which excluded silver as full legal-tender money, since the 
mone disturbance of 1873 78 not a mint of Europe has been open to 

e of silver for individuals, 

t has been raed Ye that the act of February 12, 1873, revising the ecomomy Sys- 
tem of the United , by failing to prore for the coinage of the silver dollar, 
had much to do with the disturbance in the value of silver. Asa matter of fact 
the act of 1873 had little or no effect upon the price of silver. The United States 
was at that time on a paper basis. Theentire numberof silver dollars coined in this 
country from the organization of the mint in 1792 to that date was only 8,045,838, 
and they had not been in circulation for over twenty-tive years. 

Moreover, immediately upon the passage of that act the United States entered 
the market as a large purchaser of silver for subsidiary coinage, to take the piece. 
of fractional paper currency, and from 1873 to 1876 purchased for that coinage 
81,603,905.87 standard ounces of silver, at a cost of $37,571,148.04. 

tarting in 1878 with no stock of silver dollars, this country, standing alone of 
all important nations in its efforts to restore the former equilibrium between 

d and silver, has, in the brief of eleven years, added to its stock of full 
se Soy ed mone: 3 a ri sero and steadily depreciating metal. 

What has been the effect upon the price of silver! 

The value of an ounce of fine silver, which on March 1, 1878, was $1.20, was on 
November 1, 1889, 95 cènts, a decline in eleven years of over 20 per cent. 

In 1873, the date at which purchase of silver for subsidiary coinage commenced, 
the bullion value of the silver dollar, containing 871.25 grains of pure silver, was 
about 1} cents more than the gold dollar; on Starch 1, 1878, the date of the com- 
mencement of purchases for the silyer-dollar coinage, it was 93 cents, while to-day 
its bullion value is 72 cents in gold. In other words, there has been a fall of over 
28 per cent. in the value of silver as compared with gold in the last sixteen years, 
and of over 20 P ont cent. since we commenced purchases in 1878. The downward 
movement of silver has been continuous and with uniformly accelerated velocity, 
as will appear from the following table: 


the coin- 


Average price of silver in London each fiscal year, 1873-1889, and value of an ounce 
of fine silver at par of exchange, with decline expressed in percentages each year 
since 1873. 


Price in Value of a | Decline 
London. | fine ounce, from 1878. 


Per cent. 
81. 2088 
27827 1. 6 

1. 24676 4 

1. 15634 11 
1. 20156 7. 5 
1. 19050 8. 3 
1.11387 14.2 
1. 14954 11. 5 
1. 13852 12. 3 
1. 13023 12.5 
1.11826 13.9 
1.11339 14.8 
15.9 
1.03112 20. 6 
. 98301 24.3 
. 95741 26.3 
93163 28.3 


INDIAN COUNCIL BILLS. 


In view of the almost unanimous concurrence of the leading commercial na- 
tions of the world in exclu silver from coinage as full legal-tender money, it 
would seem unnecessary to look further for the causes of its depreciation, despite 
the large purchases apoa the partof this Governnent. There has, however, been 
one cause, which probably more than any other, except hostile legislation, has 
dej the market value of silver, namely, the sale of Indian council bills. 

bout 1867 a diminution in the flow of silver to the East was clearly marked. 
This was due to the use of bills of exchange called ** council bills,“ sold by the 
India council of the Government of India residing in London. These bills of ex- 
change, which are claims for certain sums of silver, are bonght by merchants 
wish: to make payments in India, silver being the standard and only legal 
tender in that empire ; so that just as the expenses of the Indian Government rose, 
and, in consequence, the number of council bills oftered for sale in London in- 

, the exportation of silver to India was saved. 

In 1868-60, the sale of these bills amounted to 3,705,7411., in round numbers 
$18,000,000, whereas in 1888-89 there was realized from the sale of these bills 
14,323,4332., about $70,000,000. 

In some years their sale has risen as high aa $90,000,000. 

The average amount realized annually from the sale of council bills, for the fif- 
en BACA ee C 13,756, 8821. or rodh; „000, ot 

e ann ipments of silver to ‘or the same period have averaged 7,- 
176,4461,, or $35,000,000. 


The following table exhibits the net imports of silver into and the 
r FOAN tronn the sole ef Indian eounell bills, CAOR yous, foun to 1889: 


Table showing the nat imports of silver into British India, and the amount of council 
bills ing the lish o March 
re 3 teen ficial years (ending 81 of each year) 
Years: Net imports 


of silver. 


ü EA ET ,000 | £10,841, 614 
raison | “as a tlg 
14,580,000 10, 134, 
8,970,000 18, 948, 
7,870,000 15, 261, 
8,890,000 15, 239, 677 
5,380,000 18, 412, 429 
7,480,000 15, 120, 521 
6,410,000 17, 599, one 
Sdevenseccsboususecy 7,250,000 13, 758, 
rr 11,610,000 10, 523, 505 
7,160,000 11, 157, 213 
sessa 9,310,000 15, 045, 883 
„247,000 14, 433 
o eee 107,647,000 | 206, 858, 231 
Annual average sanais 3 7,176,466 13. 750. 
82 


These $50,000,000 to 500, 000, 000 of council bills, payable in silver, annually thrown 
upon the market affect the price of silver as would the sale of so mach bullion. 
That these council bills hang like an incubus upon the price of silver can not be 
doubted, and they must enter largely into any inquiry as to the causes of depre- 
ciation and into any estimate of e probable advance of that metal. 

* * 


The argument has been strongly — — that by reason ot the rapid retirement of 
E OINA N setgsiing sue sumer aa commen tee eat 
2 ‘ 

all kinds of — The 8 do rt ca t ai pen — pieso 

I need add nothing to this statement except to give with more par- 
ticularity the provisions of the German acts of 1671 and 1873, to 
show that Germany initiated the hostile legislation against silver, 
and that the substitution of gold for silver caused the first decline 
in silver in the markets of the world. 

I quote again from the work to which I have referred by Laugh- 
lin: 


Germany, consequently, saw an opportunity to secure gold instead of sil 
was far-si, ted enough to 9 28 mati 


ris AN 83 A a Yeon Raper ee to 
nticipate her © course of mone progress the no: necessary 
to the upbuilding of a great eee = 


state with large transactions might later 
on possibly become a more costly proceeding. - 


Again, he says: 
‘The substitution of gold instead of silver in a country like Germany, which had 
a single silver medium, was carried out by a path which led first to temporary 


bimetallism and later to gold monometallism. And for this purpose the prepara- 
tory measures were December 4, 1371. ¥ p 


More than two years before our act of 1873 was passed. 
submit so much of that act as is pertinent to the inquiry: 


Seo. 1. There shall be coined an imperial gold coin, 189} pieces of which shall 
contain 1 d of pare gala, 

Sec. 2. ‘The tenth of this gold coin shall be called a mark,“ and shall be divided 
into 100 i pars 

Sec. 3. Besides the imperial gold coin of 10 marks (Sec. 1), there shall be coined 
imperial gold coins of 20 marks, of which 693 pieces shall contain 1 pound of pure 


gold. — 
Sec. 4. The alloy of the imperial gold coins shall consist of 900 parts gold and 
100 copper; therefore 55 toon of 10 marks, 62.775 pieces of 20 marks, 
shall each we pal pound. 

Sec. 6. Until the enactment of a law for the peg ue of the la 
the making of the gold coins shall be conducted at t 


Mr. Laughlin further says: 


This law of 1871 created new gold coins, current js reg’ Aron existing silver 
coins at rates of exchange w were based on a ratio between the gold and 
silver coins of 1 to 153. The silver coins were not demonetized by this law; their 
coinage was for the present only discontinued ; but there was no doubt as to the in- 
tention of the Government in the future, since in section 6 reference was dis- 
tinctly made to farther action looking to the withdrawal and permanent retire- 
ment of large silver 3 Therefore, so far as Germany had had an annual 
demand for silver hitherto to replenish her currency, that demand ceased with 


I will 


silver co 
© expense of the 8 


the end of the genr 1871. Existing silver coins still remained a legal tender 
equally with gold in a bimetallic system based on a ratio of 1 to 155 
Ahe next and decisive step toward a single gold standard was en by the act 


of July 9, 1873. 
I quote from that act: 


Sec. 1. In place of the various local standards now current in Germany, a na- 
tional gold standard will be established. Its monetary unit is the “mark,” as 
established in section 2 of the law dated December 4, 1871. [Five-mark goa 
coins were authorized, in addition to A am coins authorized by the act of 1 ta) 

Sec. 3. There shall be issued in addition to the national gold coins: 1. As sil 
coins, S mark pieces, 2-mark pieces, 1-mark pieces, Pee pieces, and 20- 
pfennig pieces. [Copper and nickel coins were also established.] 

— ‘Tre pound s ł e arr a bem es carted 20 — ogee ep 4 
mark pieces, etc. e proportion of alloy is of copper parts o 
silvers so that 90 marks In — 5 coin shall weigh 1 pound. 

Sec. 4. The aggregate issue of silver coin shall, until further orders, not ex- 
ceed 10 marks for each inhabitant of the empire. At each issue of these coins 
a quantity of the present silver coins equal in Value to the new issue must be with- 
drawn from ciro Lon, snd first those of the 30-thaler standard. 

Sec. 9. No person be compelled to take in payment national silver coins 
a larger amount that 20 marks, and nickel and copper coins to a larger amoun 


J 
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than 1 mark. The federal council will designate such depositories as will dis- 
burse national gold coins in exchange for silver coins in amounts of at least 200 
marks, and of nickel and copper coins in amount of at least 50 marks, upon de- 


Src. 14. P. 1. All payments to be made up to that time (the introduction of the 
national standard) in coins now current, or in foreign coins lawfully equalized 
with such domestic coins, are then to be made in national coins, 

Sxc. 18. By Jau 1, 1876, all bank notes not issued according to the national 
standard must be withdrawn. 

From that date only bank notes, issued according to the national standard, and 
in denominations of not less than 100 marks, may be emitted and kept in circula- 
tion. These provisions also apply to bills hitherto issued by corporations. 

Our act, having been passed in January or February of that year, 
preceded the German act of 1873. The Senator from Colorado said 
the other day that even the President of the United States did not 
understand the effect of that act and that the free coinage of the 
silver dollar had been withdrawn by that act. If so, if the people 
did not understand it, we not coining the silver dollar before, it is 
not probable that our action affected the action of Germany at all. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to ask the Senator if he understood 
me to say that our action influenced Germany. Germany preceded 
us in action. 

Mr. DOLPH. I do not claim that, but I merely quoted the Sen- 
ator from Colorado as saying the other day that the people of the 
United States did not understand until long afterwards that the free 
coinage of the silver dollar had been withdrawn by the act of 1873, 
and that even the President of the United States did not under- 
stand it. 

Mr. TELLER. Does the Senator deny that? 

Mr. DOLPH. A moment ago I said I presumed the masses of the 

ple did not know or care then what was done with the silver dol- 
Tor: As it was not in use and had not been coined in any quantity, 
they were strangers to the silver dollar. But I am not taking issue 
with the Senator in regard to that. I do not say that the Senator from 
Colorado said that our act of 1873 influenced Germany, but I merely 
said, supposing that some one might claim that it did, that probably 
it did DEA Germany. 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator will allow me a word, what I did 
say was not that our action influenced Germany, because the German 
act preceded ours, but if we had maintained the status as it was when 
Germany sent its silver on the market and silver began to depreciate, 
if it did, it would have opened our mints to the coinage of silver, 
which had been closed, not because of the law, but because of the 
high price of silver. 

r. DOLPH. The Senator is entirely correct in regard to that. As 
I saida moment ago, the only possible question in regard to the act 
of 1873 is whether it was wise in view of what afterwards occurred, 
the fall of silver. 

Mr, TELLER. That is it. 

Mr. DOLPH. The question is whether it would have been better 
for this country to go to the silver basis or tb maintain the gold basis 
which had existed since 1834. This writer, Laughlin, says: 

By this measure gold was established as the monetary standard of the country, 
with the “mark” as the unit, and silver was used, as in the United States in 1555. 
in a subsidiary service. 

From this it will be seen that the coinage of silver was discon- 
tinued by Germany in 1871, and the demand for silver, that had been 
large for coinage be) anced was cut off, while the coinage of gold and 
the payment of the neh war indemnity in gold created an addi- 
tional demand for that metal. These two causes had begun to op- 
erate as early as 1872 to depreciate silver. 

By the act of July 9, 1873, silver was demonetized and the bulk of 
the German silver was thrown upon the European market to further 
depress the price of silver. If our act of 1873 had any influence upon 
the price of silver it must have been very slight, as we coined more 
silver at the mints of the United States in the years from 1873 to 
1877, inclusive, five years, than we had coined in all the years from 
1850 to 1873, inclusive. 

Mr. PLATT. That includes all subsidiary coin, fractional coin ? 

Mr. DOLPH. Yes, including all. Theincrease during those years 
was in fractional or subsidiary coin, to take the place, as I have al- 
ready stated, of our fractional legal-tender currency. In fact, the 
United States entered into the market as a Wego purchaser ọf silver 
immediately after the passage of the act of 1873. 

As the demand for silver for coinage in the United States was 
largely increased after 1873, if the act of 1873 had any influence at all 
upon the price of silver it must have been because it was a legal af- 
firmance of the monetary policy adopted by the United States in 


1853 of a gold standard with silver for a subsidiary coin, 
I keer here a statement showing the yearly coinage of silver in 
the United States from 1850 to 1877, inclusive: 
Stars silver 2 silver 
co „ 
Years. ineluding Years. aa A 
dollars. dollars. 


730. 00 $1, 136, 750. 00 
400. 00 840, 748. 50 
920. 00 1, 767, 253, 50 
700. 00 955, 905. 25 
401. 50 8, 029, 834. 05 
092, 80 2, 045, 795. 50 
214.10 5, 983, 601. 30 
808, 00 10, 070, 368. 00 
204. 50 19, 126, 502, 50 

28, 549, 935. 00 


In addition to the diminution of the demand for silver for coin: 

2 by the action of Germany, France, Belgium, Switzerlan 

taly, Greece, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, Holland, Russia, and 
Austria-Hungary, there has been since 1873 a marked increase of the 
production ofsilver. In his annual report the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury states that the world’s product of silver in 1878 was estimated 
at $95,000,000 (coining value), of which $45,200,000 was the product 
of the United States, and thatin 1888 the world’s product of silver 
was estimated at $142,000,000 (coining value), of which $59,195,000 
was produced in the United States, showing an increase of the 
world’s product of silver in a single decade of about 50 per cent. and 
an increase of 30 per cent. during the same period in the product of 
the United States. 

As one object of the measure before us is to increase the circula- 
tion, it is pertinent to inquire whether there is at the prosent time a 
deficiency of circulation in this country. If the demand and neces- 
sity for money oe ppd entirely upon ee, the question woul 
appear to be conclusively answered in the negative by the statemen 
of the Secretary of the Treasury in his annual report, which shows 
a material increase of circulation per capita in this country during 
the last decade, If, however, there are other considerations neces- 
sary to a correct answer to the inquiry, it is not sufficiently answered 
by the fact that there has been an actual expansion of the currenc 
as compared to population within a given period. One thousan 
millions of the world’s inhabitants, the inhabitants of Asia, Africa, 
South America, and Mexico use a small amount of money as com- 

ared with the people of the United States and European countries. 

t seems reasonable that the amount of money wi een by a pore 
should largely depend upon their character and the nature of their 
employments. 

The Secretary of the Treasury in his annual report says, concern- 
ing the alleged contraction of the currency, that— 


The A are has been strongly urged that by reason of the rapid retirement of 
a EnS one TALAS SANCE ts Summaten A AEAN tes NI OE 
paralyzing our ies, crippling our commerce, an g the price 
all kinds of 8 The facts, however, do not sustain this argument. 

Since March 1, 1878, there has been no contraction, but, on the contrary, a very 
large expansion of our currency, as will appear from the fo lowing statement taken 
from the books of the Treasury: 


In circulation | In circulation 


March 1, 1878. | October 1,1880. Decrease. Increase. 
Gold coin. .... $293, 417, 552 
Standard silver dol- 
S ty Pe ay pen ren 
Subsi ailver.... 
Gold fontes. 
Silver oertifloates . 2 
United States notes. 811, 436, 971 
National- bank notes 818, 888, 740 
l 805, 793, 807 
Netincrea... §T̃ü̃n—nww . 8 599, 224, 193 


From the above statement it will be seen that the-— 


Total increase of circulation of all kinds has been $713, 976, 403 
Total (BGTOEED. ons ͤʃͤ—0 I— -LAA TOR Mae 
r e / xe 509, 224, 193 


The net expansion since March 1, 1878, has, therefore, been 8500, 224,193. The 
average net increase per month has been $4,342,204, $52,106,451 per annum. Tho 
total net increase has a little over 74 per cent., while the increase in Petes 
lation has been about 33 per cent. In 1878 the circulation was about $16.50 per 
capita, and in 1889 it was about $21.75 per capita. 

I do not understand that any one questions this statement, laja pe 
fact that there has been within the last ten years an expansion o he 
currency does not prove that a farther expansion would not be ner 
ficial and is not required by reason of the increased business activity 
of the country. 

The senior Senatorfrom Nevada the other day gave us a glowing 
and interesting account of the growth of our industries which I do 
not think was overdrawn. 7 

Mr. Edward Atkinson, who was appointed by President Cleveland 
to visit the monetary centers of Europe and ascertain if there had 
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been any change in the attitude of European countries concerning | to be 


upon, makes the following statement in his report to 


an international agreement for the free coinage of silver a ta ratio | the President: 


Between 1870 and 1885 or 1886 the relative increase in population, in prod uction, in consumption, and in some forms of wealth has been as follows: 
Gain in population, production, wealth, and savings, 1870 to 1885, and on some items to 1886. : 


Pop on: Bt „„%4%„.ññ 48 
1885. Production of grain 85 
1885. Consumption cotton 86 
1855, Consum of wool... 88 
1885. Production of hay : --. 100 
1885. Deposits in savings-banks of Massachusetts 102 
1885. Production of cotton 108 
1886, Deposits in savings-banks of Massachusetts — 115 
1885. Production of iron 143 
1885. Insurance of property against loss by fire 160 
1885, Miles of railrondt pinong 168 
1886. Miles of railroad. .....:ss--..-........... — 192 
1886) Production of iron. 200 


It will be seen from this statement that in some forms of wealth 
in the United States (the statement relates to the United States only) 
the increase has been much greater than the increase in population. 
I have no doubt that the increase in almost all our industries 
within the last ten yoars has been Vereen than the increase of popu- 
lation, and I am ready to believe that the same number of people in 
this country need more money in 1890 than they did in 1878. 

I have arrived atthe conclusion, notwithstanding the figures given 
us by the Secretary of the Treasury, that the prosperity of the coun- 
try would be promoted by an increase of circulation, and would be 

still further secured by such legislation as would provide for its 
future expansion to keep pace with the increase of population and 
of business. 

The measure under consideration is also intended for the purpose 
of enhancing the value of silver bullion. As the United States is 
the est silver-producing country in the world, furnishing nearly 
one- of the world’s p 
of silver, it is desirable to shape oe regen so as to give silver an 
increased value rather than to add to the causes which have pro- 
duced the decline in its value, 

We differ as to the best method to accomplish this, but are agreed 
that it should be done. 

I am decidedly of the opinion that the character of the measure 
most likely to enhance the price of silver is one which will secure 
un increased and fixed monthly purchase by the Government of sil- 
ver bullion and the issue of certificates for the payment, with such 
provision for their redemption as will maintain them at par with 


Id. 
Eut for the fr of increasing the volume of the currency any 
measure proposed for the purchase or coinage of silver would, in 
my opinion, be at most a temporary expedient. The national cur- 
rency grew out of the necessities of the nation in its great struggle 
for existence dee, the war of the rebellion ; but both the legal- 
tender currency and the national-bank notes have proved to be a 
safe, convenient, and popular substitute for coin, and in my judg- 
ment legislation to perpetuate the national-bank system is desirable. 

The system has realized all the good ever claimed for it by its most 
sanguine advocates. The defects of the system are fewer than those 
of sa other banking system yet 3 It has won its way to 
pop ar favor, and I hope it is to be continued. 

he people of this country will never again be satisfied with a 
currency whichis not so secured as to be everywhere within our 
own borders of the same value and equal to coin. 

As banks of discount and exchange national banks possess a de- 
cided advantage over State banks, owing to their frequent examina- 
tion and the publication of the condition of their affairs and the 
limitation upon the amount and character of their loans, which have 
a tendency to strengthen their credit. 

Nothing could be more satisfactory as security for the circulation 
of the national banks than Government bonds and the liability of the 
Government for ita redemption. But this system being based upon 
the national debt, its usefulness has been crippled and its continued 
existence is threatened by the rapid liquidation of the debt. As the 
bonds have been called in those held by the national banks haye 
been surrendered and their circulation withdrawn accordingly. 

Unless some 3 event should occur to stop the payment of 
the public debt and indefinitely postpone its final liquidation or 
some modification of the law is made by which other securities can 
be substituted for national bonds, the whole system must soon come 
to an end. One of two things must be done: either the national- 
banking law must be so amended as to allow State, municipal, and 
railroad bonds and mortgages on real estate or similar securities to 
be made the basis of circulation, to form, in connection with such cur- 
rency as the Government can directly provide, a sufficient circulating 
medium, or the United States must surrender its monopoly of the 
banking business and permit the States to assume control of it. 

Neither the bill under consideration nor free coinage of silver, 


while either would probably afford relief, would provide a sufficient 
circulation for the increasing business of the 3 soppis 
mented by a bank circulation, State or national. matter 


pro- 


uct of silver, and is itself a large owner- 


viding some substitute for United States bonds as a basis for national- 
bank circulation should Lave long since received the attention of 
Congress. The remedies pro by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, namely, allowing the issue of notes to the par value of the 
bonds, reducing the rate of taxation, etec., are merely temporary expe- 
dients, well enough in themselves; but the subject demands more 
radical and courageous treatment. 

I see no insurmountable difficulty and no danger to the currency 
and business of the country in the substitution of such securities 
as I have mentioned for national bonds, $ 

The General Government would retain full control of the entire 
system. The securities required could be the most approved of their 
kind and made subject to frequent examinations. 

With proper regulations and supervision, I have no doubt the sys- 
tem could be conducted with as much safety to depositors and with 
as absolute security for the circulating notes of the banks as at 
present. 

I have before me the banking act of the State of New York, in 
force prior to the passage of the national-bank act and the taxing 
of the circulation of the State banks out of existence. It provides 
for the deposit of national and State stocks, and bonds, and mort- 
gages upon real estate as security for bank circulation, and for the 
withdrawal of securities once deposited and the substitution of 
others. As all the securities substituted for United States bonds 
under the plan I advocate would draw interest and would of them- 
selves be profitable investments, the amount of notes to be issued 
upon their security could, without detriment to the system, be mado 
less in proportion to their par value than is allowed upon the secur- 
ity of national bonds. The junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Fan- 
WELL] early in. the session introduced a bill to provide for such a 
modification of the banking act as I suggest, But the bill is al- 
lowed to sleep in committee. 

In my judgment the Senator did the country a service by placing 
the matter before the Senate, and I hope the Finance Committee 
will take it under serious consideration without delay. 

The junior Senator from New York [Mr. Hiscock] has also recent- 
ly introduced by request a similar bill, but it seems to me he took 
unecessary pains to have it understood that the measure was not 
hisown. He could not have introduced a bill upon a more impor- 
tant subject. 

I have before me the draught of an act published in The American 
Banker recently, which proposes to substitute certain other securi- 
ties for national bonds as the basis of circulation of national banks. 
I do not approve of the substitution for national bonds of all the 
securities proposed by this bill, but quote from it to show what sub- 
stitutes have been proposed. 


An act to amend and re-enact the act entitled “An act to peanae a national 
currency secured by a pledge of United States bonds, and to provide for the cir- 
culation and redemption thereof.” 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in eases — assembled, That the act approved June 3, 1864, and known 
asthe “national-bank act,” be amended and re-enacted as follows: To provide 
— circulation for the transaction of the business of the United States, de- 
posits of Government, State, railway, and municipal bonds of at least par market 
value, and not in default of interest for at least ten years past, be allowed to secure 
such circulation from banka chartered under tho national-banking act, under 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller 
of the Currency may adopt, the amount of circulation issued upon the deposit 
of the afore-named securities not to exceed 90 per cent. of their market value, 
except in the case of Government bonds, which shall be entitled to an issue of 
notes at their face value, and such m to be kept good at all times by the 
banks depositing same upon the demand of the Treasurer of the United States, 
the custodian thereof. 

2. In 8 to Ey — arr the following securities shall be received for 
the stat urpéses of o ion: 

x First-enortgage loans secured on improved real estate at not exceeding 50 
per cent. of its assessed value, when by corporations of $100,000 or 
more 3 cash capital, and whose stock is of par market value and has paid 
divid regularly for three years past or more. f 

IL Certificates of deposit of gold and silver coin and bullion in the Treasury or 
mini Beocage —.— * a hy ipts of pi tton, and wheat in 

warrants and warehouse rece! o . co 
oom f e and 


siorage yards 5 skag approved oy the Secretary of he Treasury and 


the ptroller of the Currency; with insurance at all times on these 
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except as to 8 ards) in reliable companies to the extent of the 
pe aao same for * of the bank 3 warrants or 
receipts for the security of circulation issued against same, an ＋ ag bank as- 
signed to the Treasurer of the United States as collateral security for the Lead age 
herein stated, with the privil of substitution of other warrants or receipts in 
lien of those previonsly deposited. These warrants and receipts to come through 
national banks to whom the circulation shall be issued. 


In conclusion, I repeat that I am thoroughly convinced that while 
international bimetallism is practicable and desirable, national bi- 
metallism is impracticable; that it is idle to expect that the United 
States, by any legislation which can be enacted, can place silver at a 
par with gold at the ratio now fixed by law. Silver will never be 
at a par with gold in this country until it is at par with gold in the 
markets of the world, and that never can be brought to pass with- 
out the co-operation of the principal nations of Europe. 

There is no middle ground forus. We must maintain a gold stand- 
ard or adopt a silver basis. Free coinage of silver dollars of the 
present weight and fineness means a silver standard. 

No one can now tell what would have been the effect upon the 
credit, business, and prosperity of the country if the act of 1834 had 
remained in force, and after silver reached a point in the decline of 
its price, below the price of gold at the ratio fixed by that act, and 
when the mints of Europe were closed against it our mints had been 
open to the free coinage of silver. 

From the time the market price of 371} grains of pure silver be- 
came less than $i in gold of our coinage silver would have been the 
basis of all commercial transactions in this country, gold would 
have ceased to circulate, our currency and the price of all commod- 
ities measured by it would have fluctuated as the price of silver 
bullion rose and fell, and gold and silver as compared with each 
other would have been commodities and subjects of speculation in 
Wall street. 

We know what the result has been of the financial policy -that 
was adopted and has been pursued by the Government. We have 
seen the national credit grow stronger and stronger until it is better 
= a before in its history and equal to that of any nation upon 

e earth, 

We have seen our depreciated currency placed at a par with gold, 
largely sought after, as a most convenient and desirable currency, 
and passing current in foreign countries. 

Under that policy the national debt has been refunded at greatly 
reduced rates of interest and is being liquidated with a rapidity not 
dreamed of before the alleged demonetization of silver. 

Our Treasury is full to overflowing. Our bonds drawing 3 per 
cent, interest are at a premium, and money is cheaper in every part 
of the Union than ever before in our history. Under that system 
the country has enjoyed a longer period of uninterrupted prosperity 
than it ever before enjoyed. During the last seventeen years the 
settlement of our public domain, the extension of our railroad and 
telegraph lines, the development of our resources, the increase of our 
internal commerce, and the growth of every industry has been with- 
out a parallel in any previous period of our history. 

I confess that when I consider all the phases of the question under 
consideration I do not feel certain that a radical change in the finan- 
cial policy of the Government will be productive of desirable results, 
and 2 am n to be conservative. At all events, such a change as 
free coinage of silver would be largely experimental. It seems safer 
to endeavor by conservative measures to cure the ills we suffer than 
to fly to others we know not of. I prefer, therefore, some measure, if 
one can be devised, which will maintain the credit of the Govern- 
ment and preserve the existing standard of values, except as it may 
pe aff by an increase of circulation and the enhanced price of 
silver. 

Some such plan as that proposed by the Secre of the Treasury 
or reported by the Senator from Nevada from the Finance Commit- 
tee will certainly secure all the increase of the circulation needed 
at present and will have a direct and continuing tendency to en- 
hance the price of silver. Iam not one of those who assume to know 
all about silver and finance and I am not disposed to quarrel with 
any one who differs with me. All Iclaim-is the right to exercise my 
judgment and express my opinions with the same freedom that others 
do, and to receive equal credit with them for a desire to secure the 
use of both Roa and silver as money and to promote the honor and 
glory of the United States and the prosperity of its people. 

Perhaps before closing my remarks I ought to revert to the action 
of the late Republican State convention in Oregon. In presenting 
my views upon this question Iam very much in the situation of alaw- 
yer who has permitted judgment to go against him by default and is 
asking to have it set aside and the case heard. 

It is true that the last Republican convention of Oregon did de- 
clare in favor of the free coinage of silver. But I interpret the reso- 
lution liberally. I treat it as a declaration that the convention fa- 
vored an increase of the currency and legislation to enhance the value 
of silver. Iam in hearty accord with the convention in desiring to 
secure these results. 

I believe that what the convention favored was the use of both 
metals as money, and would not have declared for a silver basis if it 
had been supposed that gold was to be driven thereby from circulation. 

I amin favor of free coinage of silver, under such an arrangement 


with other countries as will enable us with free coinage to keep both 


ld and silver in circulation, As the measures before us were not 

fore the convention, I venture to consider other measures, and 
to support that one which appears to me best calculated to secure the 
results desired by the convention. 

Free coinage is a question that very few people are entirely famil- 
iar with. Since this bill has been under consideration I have had 
conversations with many representative men concerning silver coin- 
age, and they all, as arule, confess their ignorance upon the question. 
Among others, I talked with one of the ablest and brightest lawyers 
of this city, a man who aims to keep abreast of the public questions 
of the day, who frankly said to me that he had never studied the 
silver question and knew but little about it. 

It is no disparagement to say that very few of the members of the 
convention, who were all representative and intelligent men, had 
probably ever made a special study of the silver question and under- 
stood clearly what effect the free coinage of silver, without the co-oper- 
ation of other nations, would have on the finances and industries of 
the country. 

I [have the utmost respect for the opinions and wishes of the people 
of my State. When their wishes upon any economic question are 
authoritatively ascertained, whenever both sides of such a question 
have been properly presented to them and they have expressed a 
deliberate and intelligent judgment upon it, I shall respect that 
judgment so far as I can under my oath to support the Constitution, 
and my convictions as to what is demanded in the interest of the 
whole people of the United States. At all events, I shall place my 
views before them for their consideration and leave time to demon- 
strate the soundness of them. 

Mr. TELLER. I desire to ask the Senator from Uregon a ques- 
tion before he leaves the floor. I understood the Senator to say that 
nothing but a sentimental objection can stand in the way of giving 
the Secretary of the Treasury authority to provide for the redemp- 
tion of the Treasury notes to be issued under the so-called Jones 
bill. If that is so, I should like to know what he understands by 
that; how he proposes to redeem them. Will the Senator explain 
what that suggestion means? 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, as I have already stated, there are but 
two policies to be pursued by this Government concerning silver. 
There is no middle ground. National bimetallism is impracticable. 
If an agreement can be made with a sufficient number of commercial 
nations to open their mints to the free coinage of both gold and silver 
at a fixed ratio, I think it wonld be sufficient to make the commer- 
cial value of silver at the ratio agreed upon equal to that of gold and 
to sustain it there, but without such an agreement the United States, 
in my jadgment, must choose which standard it will have, the pres- 
ent standard, the standard which we have had since 1834, practically 
a gold standard, or it must choose the silver standard. In other 
words, if must remain by the side of England and France and Ger- 
many and Belgium and Italy and other European countries, or it 
must take its ace by the side of Asia, the South American countries, 
and Mexico. 

There is but one proposition before the country or that has been 
made in Congress ayowedly looking to the silver standard, and that 
is the proposition of the Senator from Colorado for free coinage. All 
the other propositions are claimed to be measures for the ose of 
sustaining the gold standard, of securing an increase of e tion, 
andenhancing the value of silver, measures for keeping the silver dol- 
lar and the silver certificates at par with gold. If I believed they 
would not do it, I would a thousand times rather vote for the Sen- 
ator’s proposition for free coinage than, to vote for either of them, for 
It that the most disastrous thing that could possibly happen to 
the country would be, as I have said, the unexpected depreciation of 
silver, and for our silver currency to go fluctuating with the price of 
silver in the markets of the world from day to day until we reach the 
silver basis, I prefer a law under which the price of silver will be 
enhanced, under which sufficient circulation will be secured, and the 
present standard maintained, if that can be certainly done, 

Mr. TELLER. The gold standard? . 

Mr. DOLPH. The gold standard. I repeat, I prefer a measure 
which will give the country a sufficient currency and enhance the 
price of silver while maintaining our silver coin at par with gold 
to the measure offered by the Senator from Nevada as an amendment 
tothe pending bill. Therefore I said if it is the purpose of this Gov- 
ernment to maintain a gold standard and to maintain the value of the 
silver certificates at par with gold, in pursuance of that policy Con- 
gress ought to place all the power in the hands of the Secretary of 
the Treasury necessary to secure that end. The proposition of the 
Secretary of the Treasury is to redeem the certificates in silver bullion 
at the market rate in gold at the date of presentation. That would 
maintain the certificates ata par with gold beyond question, The Sen- 
ator from Colorado does not like that proposition. He prefers that 
they be made redeemable in lawful money or coin. If the purpose be 
to maintain their value at par with gold, 7 them a -tender 
quality the same as we have the $346,000,000 of onr greenback cur- 
rency, what objection can there be but a sentimental objection to 
a the Secretary of the Treasury to redeem them in like 
manner 
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I agree with what I understood to be the position taken by the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. IX GALLS] the other day, The deposit of 
one hundred millions of gold in the Treasury for the redemption of 
legal-tender notes at the time it was done was probably necessary 
to give the people of this country confidence that the 1 -tender 
notes would be redeemed when they were presented. I believe its 
retention there has long since ceased to be necessary, because the 
Secretary of the Treasury is empowered under the law, for the pur- 
pose of redeeming those notes, to sell the bonds of the United States, 
which are at a premium everywhere, and $100,000,000 of bonds in 
the Treasury for the purpose of that redemption are just as good as 
gold coin. As was said by the Senator from Kansas, the coupons 
could be cut off half yearly and burned and the United States would 
thus save interest. Justas long as the bonds are there for the pur- 

se of redemption the Secretary of the Treasury will never sell a 
bona. He never will be required to do it. 

Let it be understood that there are one hundred or two hundred 
millions of bonds which the Secretary of the Treasury is empowered 
to sell whenever a demand is made for gold coin to pay legal-tender 
notes, and the bonds will never be sold. For the purpose of redeem- 
ing the legal-tender notes the bonds are just as good as the gold 
coin in the Treasury. 

Now I come to what the Senator from Colorado wanted me to say. 

Mr. TELLER. I did not want the Senator to say anything. 

Mr. DOLPH. To what he expected I would say. tan to his 
question. What I meant was to make whatever provision has been 
made for the 5 of the 8346,00, 000 legal-tender notes ap- 
plicable also to a redemption of the certificates we are to issue for 
the purchase of silver. If we make them legal-tenders and give 
them all the functions of money, make them money to all intents and 
purposes just as far as we can by legislation, receivable for public 
und private dues, why not extend to them the provisions of the re- 
sumption actand give the Secretary of the Treasury, if necessary 
for their redemption, power to sell bonds? With such a provision 
they would pass at par with gold, the present standard would be 
ee the credit of the Government would be maintained, no- 

ody would ever think of bringing in one of them for redemption, 
and the bonds would never be sold. 

That is what I meant by the language the Senator referred to. I 
say if we are to issue now monthly $4,500,000 of Government notes, 
or more, if you take the bill reported from the Senate Committee 
on Finance, which requires the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of sil- 
ver per month, and are to make these notes serve all the functions 
of money, there is no reason why we should not put behind them the 
same authority for their redemption and the same power to enable 
the Secretary of the Treasury to maintain them at par with gold that 
we have for the redemption of legal-tender notes. 

There could be no difference of opinion between us, I think, upon 
this question if the Senator from Colorado and myself were 
that the measure we are to adopt is to be a measure looking to the 
retention of the gold standard, to the maintaining of the Government 
notes to be issued at a par with gold; but if the object is not that, 
if the object is to pile up silver dollars in the Treasury, and to put 
out Government notes, payable in silver dollars, until gold and silver 
part company and we go to a silver basis, I admit we do not want to 

ve to the Secretary of the Treasury power to redeem them in any- 
thing except silver dollars, 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, the answer of the Senator from Ore- 
gon to the question I put to him brings us just where I supposed we 
should be brought before this discussion was finished. I did not misun- 
derstand the Senator, because I had heard his suggestions made in 
other quarters, I had heard it made by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in a letter which he published recently, in which it was declared that 
the purpose of the 8 Department at least was to maintain the 
gold standard and nothing else. 

Mr. President, it will not do for the Senator from Oregon or any 
other Senator to stand here and say with unction, I am for the double 
standard; I am for silver“ and then to propose measures that are ab- 
solutely destructive of silver as money, and it would be an insult to 
eee of the Senator from Oregon to say that he did not 

ow it. 

I stated the other day that this was a contest between the two stand- 
ards. I stated that on one side was arrayed the creditor class, backed 
by the Treasury Department, and I knew that it would be backed by 
Senators here who say again and again, We are for silver,“ but take 
every measure and vote every vote that they give for the single stand- 
ard of gold, and the single standard of gold alone. 

I do not propose that the country shall be deceived. I do not pro- 
pose myself to be so careful of bringing into this body a direct and 
positive issue that the people shall believe that the proposition which 
came from the Treasury Department or that the proposition which came 
from the Committee on Finance means silver at all, but on the contrary 
I assert here that it means the single gold standard and the abandon- 
ment by the United States Government absolutely of the double stand- 
ard ora pore en for the double standard, 

Mr. ALDRICH, Will the Senator from Colorado allow me? 

Mr. HISCOCK. What does the Senator from Colorado mean by a 
double standard ? 


Mr. TELLER. I can only answer one question at a time, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado yield to 
the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. TELLER. Les, sir. y 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator from Colorado desire to havecur- 
rency issued upon silver which shall not be equal in value to gold ? 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, Mr. President, I will not answer that question 
now. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is the whole thing. 

Mr. TELLER. Iam as anxious to maintain the credit of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States as is the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Will the Senator now answer my question? 

Mr. TELLER. Notnow. Iamasanxious that every dollar that goes 
out shall be a good dollar, and I will give the dollar the legal-tender 
quality, the debt-paying quality, which the Senator from Rhode Island 
says he will not give it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I have not said so. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not intend to make aspeech on the silver ques- 
tion to-night. I simply want toemphasize the fact that the only speech 
now that we have had from those who are in favor of the so-called 
measure, the Jones bill, is that that puts us upon the single standard, 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. Hiscock] inquires what I mean 
by the double standard. Now, I will answer his question. I mean by 
the double standard that gold and silver are to be used together; that 
the two metals shall have money functions. The Senator knows what 
I mean by it. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I desire now to follow that by this question: Does 
the Senator mean that they shall be equal? Is he striving for that? 
Mr. n I do not know what the Senator means by their be- 
ing equal. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I think the Senator knows what I mean. 

Mr. TELLER. I say the two metals should be kept at a parity and 
should have the same money function, and that means that they are to 


be equal. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Do you, upon the relation of 16 to 1, mean to have 
them remain equal? 

Mr. TELLER. Why, Mr. President, the double standard can not be 
maintained unless they are equal. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Then comes the question which is suggested by the 
Senator from Oregon: If you are willing to maintain them equal, why 
not a those measures which will insure it? What is the objection 
to that? 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HISCOCK. I say to the Senator % 

Mr. TELLER, I will wait until the Senator gets through. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Never mind. 

Mr. TELLER. The proposition in the bill before the Senate, as I 
said the other day, is to do two things: First to put up silver and then 
to have it used as currency. I rep te any desire merely to put up 
silver. If that is all there is in it I wash my hands of the whole thing. 
If silver is to be put up and is not to be money; that is, if it is to be 
put up illogically, unreasonably, and at the of some other in- 
terest in this country I do not want anything to do with the measure. 
If it is to be put up in order to ee with gold, to insure its 
use, then I am for it—not because it will add to the product of this 
country fifteen or twenty million dollars a year—I am in favor of it not 
because the miners may get a better price for their silyer, but because 
it will have a tendency to bring up the price of everything in this 
country; and what is more it will bring up the price of everything all 
over the world; and if you do not bring up prices all over the world 
you can not maintain them here, ' 

Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon—I only want to say a word 
about that and then Iam going to drop it—with an ex eathedra air 
says that it is agreed that you can not have an international arrangement. 
With whom was ibe Sigs pray? Who has agreed to that? Why, 
Mr. President, nobody has agreed to that. e can have an interna- 
tional arrangement now if we are willing to leave out Germany and 
Great Britain. i 

Mr. DANIEL. If it will not interrupt the Senator I should like to 
ask him a question. I ask if he does not believe that if we were to 
coin our silver now at the ratio that obtains in Europe, 154 to one, it 
would bring about an international arrangement, and whether the 
larger amount of silver in the dollar coined by our Government is not 
rather an impediment than an accessory to the free coinage of silver? 

Mr. TELLER. There is no doubt about that. There is not any 
doubt that the radical and philosophical thing to do is to immediately 
adopt the world’s ratio of 15} to 1. 

Mr. DANIEL. If I do not interrupt the Senator, because that is 
one point upon which gentlemen have not spoken much in the debate, 
let me ask, is not one of the great impediments to an international 
agreement the fact that America coins her silver into dollars at so high 
a rate of silver in the dollar that if other nations should open their 
mints to the free coinage of silver they are afraid that the American 
dollars will go into their mints, and if we were to put ourselves upon 
the same level with them in regard to the relation of silver to gold 
would it not create an equilibrium in the volume of money through- 
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out the commercial nations which use silver and gold, and tend to bring 
about the result of the parity of the metals? 

Mr. TELLER. There is not any doubt about that. There is no 
doubt that if the mints of Europe were open our dollars would be 
drawn from the Treasury and sent to Europe. That is what went on 
for years. 

The Senator from Oregon said we did not use any silver. Why? 
Simply because our silver went abroad, where it was more highly ap- 
preciated, and we took gold in its place. Whether we have made any- 
thing by that or not is a question. I do not desire to go into a general 
discussion of that question, but to say simply that my own idea is not 
that when we should adopt free coinage all the mints of Europe would 
be openee. I never supposed the passage of a free-coinage law here 
would of itself open the mints of Europe. I suppose this will take 
place, that when we have a law declaring that we are in favor 
of free coinage and do what one of the delegates said in the conference 
of 1878, When you pass resolutions they are of no effect, but when 
you have got done declaring that you are in favor of it and by your 
acts say that you are in favor of it, all the world will believe you are 
in earnest,’’ then they will say to us, If you will adopt our ratio 
we will open our mints,’’ and then it will only require a few months 
for us to adopt the ratio of France; which has stood immovable since 
1785, when it was first adopted. Practically, I repeat, with full knowl- 
edge of what the history of that money has been, that it has been 
unchangeable in Paris—not unchangeable in London, but absolutely 
unchangeable in Paris. 

Why should it not be? If a man had the requisite amount, if he 
had 15} ounces of silver be could put that into coin that would ex- 
change for 1 ounce of gold in coin, and he never would sell his 15} 
ounces of silver for any less than the value of the gold coin that is got 
out of an ounce of gold, 

Mr. President, then we should get the powers of Europe in arrange- 
ment with us promptly and readily. Why have they not come into 
arrangement with us? Mr, Atkinson, in the report that was read from 
to-day, shows you why. Mr. Atkinson was sent over by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, an extreme monometallist. sent to Europe 
to make an international arrangement! Nobody supposed he would 
make an international arrangement; he was not sent to Europe with 
the intention of making an international arrangement. He was sent 
to Europe to come back here and report, as he did report, that no in- 
ternational arrangement could be made, and to have Senators, like the 
Senator of Oregon, rise and say ‘‘ no international arrangement can be 
made; here is Mr. Atkinson's statement that it can not be made.“ 

He stated in that report—I have not looked at it for a year or two 
that there was no sentiment in Europe in favor of an arrangement for 
the use of the two metals. If I would take time I could show you 
there was a sentiment in England strong. At the time when he was 
in England the best men of Great Britain of all the great industrial 
and producing classes of England were demanding it. I could show 
a strong sentiment in Germany at that very hour, and in Belgium, in 
Holland, and in all the countries of Europe; I think I shall not except 
a single one in which there is not a strong party in favor of an inter- 
national arrangement. 

Of course, the governing classes of Great Britain have not been in 
favor of an international arrangement, and we are told by the Senator 
from Oregon that we must accept the fact that there can be no inter- 
national arrangement made under any circumstances, and therefore we 
are to be put upona gold basis, there to stay, with all the evils which 
attend the doing of business with one of the money metals only. One 
of the ablest men who ap before the English ‘commission, a gold 
man, a Mr. Smith, said that one of two things must bedone. He was 
opposed to silver, but he said that silver must either be recognized as 
a money metal or you must cease to talk about it as money. We must 
be squarely on a gold basis or we must recognize silver as money. 
There can be no half way about it, such as is going on now. 

So I assert that we have got to take hold of this question, and say 
now whether we are in favor of silver as money or whether we are 
not. I am glad that the Senator from Oregon, honest as he is, stands 
up here and expresses his opinions; I expect some other Senators will 
do so before we get through with this debate; and where they do not, 
as to those who make ex I shall at least be bound to suspect that 
their new-born zeal for silver is not very deep. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado yield to 
the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator from Colorado think that the 
currency of the United States now existing is upon a gold basis? 

Mr. TELLER. I do not think it is on a gold basis, I think it is a 
sort of illogical, unphilosophical, or what has been sometimes called 
a Hopma Hedge We are not on the gold basis. The Senator from 
Rhode Island and those who think with him have tried their best for 


twelve years to put us there. Every Secretary of the Treasury has slan- 
dered and defamed the silver dollar, the last one not excepted. 
Does the Senator from Colorado contemplate a use 


Mr, ALDRICH. 


of silver money in this country which will dislocate the parity between 
gold and silver? 

Mr. TELLER. Ah! Mr. President, the Senator from Rhode Island 
asks me if I want what he knows I do not want. I am willing to sub- 
mit to any catechising from the Senator from Rhode Island or any 
other Senator if he will ask me questions which do not imply that I 
am standing here falsifying my statements. The Senator knows I do 
not want a single basis. He knows that I want the double standard. 
I have repeated that on this floor again and again. I have said, and 
I repeat it, that, if but one money metal can be used, the interest of 
the people is with silver, and not gold. 

Now, I want to say a word or two with reference to the matter which 
was debated here on Friday. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] 
got up and said he did not want to try free coinage. He need not 
have told us that. We never charged him with being a free-coinage 
man, nor did we ever charge him with being a silver man. Of course 
I heard him say on that occasion that he was for silver. So he is and 
so is the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] who sits in front 
of him, I have no doubt. 

Mr. President, what do they want silver for? Subsidiary coin, sub- 
ordinate to gold, gold to be the principal standard and silver to be sub- 
ordinate thereto. That is what they want. We want the double stand- 
ard. We want to put gold and silver on a parity, and to do that we 
have got to bring gold down from where it has been appreciated by the 
vicious legislation, not only of thiscountry, butof Europe. We want 
to bring it down because it is too high to-day. In other words, we 
want to bring up the products of the country and the commodities of 
the country. 

The Senator from Ohio said he did not want to draw on $3,000,000,- 
000 of silver. Then he talked about China and India. There is no- 
body here who knows better than the Senator from Ohio that, whether 
we go to free coinage or whether we do not, not a dollar of money will 
come from India. The mints of India have been open for thirty years or 
more to silver at the rate of one to fifteen, and they took less silver dur- 
ing the days of cheap silver than they took when silver was worth 
3 cents an ounce more, when it was at par with gold. 

We are told that China is going to unload her silver, There never 
was a dollar of silver that anybody knew of which got into China that 
ever got out, and the man who talksaboutsilver coming from China to 
this country has studied the financial question to very little profit and 
advantage to his intelligence if he makes that statement. It is not true, 
and nobody who has given this subject thought or attention talks about 
that. In all the testimony taken before the British commission I do 
not believe a single man ever said that China would unload its silver 
on us, nor that India would unload its silver on us. India is a silver 
country with how much silver? The Treasurer of the United States 
says $900,000,000. India has a great deal more. It has $450,000,000 
of gold that have gone in there since 1863. Notwithstanding it is a 
silver country and notwithstanding it has kept its mints open, it has 
taken almost as much gold since 1863 as Great Britain has now in 
circulation. It has taken within the last twelve years not less than 
£60,000,000 of gold, while Great Britain during that time has been 
denuded of gold and lost. Yet with free coinage in India—and it has 
been ſree coinage—why has not all her silver come out? Why has 
not all the silver of the world 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. TELLER. No, I do not propose to be interrupted by the irrel- 
evant questions which the Senator from Rhode Island has a habit of 
putting whenever he thinks he is getting hurt. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I want to ask a relevant question. 

Mr. TELLER. Never mind; it would be newsif the Senator should 
do that. I would prefer just now that the Senator should wait. 

Mr. President, why has not the silver of the world gone to India? 
Is it a country that does not have vast quantities of commodities 
to be sold? Why, with their mints open, have they not been flooded? 
They got a great deal more silver from 1856-to 1870 than they have 
since. For fourteen years they took the entire product of the world 
and drew on the reserve besides. The mints were open then, and they 
have been open ever since. Mexico has had her mints open all the 
time for the free coinage of silver away below the present market price. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President 

Mr. TELLER. Notnow. China has opened her mints to silver now, 
never having had a mint before. 

Mr. BLAIR. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. TELLER. No, I decline to yield now, because I am not going 
to be drawn off from what I want to say. 

Mr. BLAIR. I wish to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. TELLER. Not now. Mr. President, there is no silver any- 
where to be dumped on this market. The Senatorfrom Oregon gets up 
and talks about Roumania having forty or sixty million dollars. He 
makes that statement on a newspaper article. 
nse DOLPH. I beg pardon of the Senator, I did not do any such 

g. 
Mr. TELLER. What did the Senator make it on? 
Mr. DOLPH. I made it on the statement of M. Ottomar Haupt, a 
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citizen of France, a resident of Paris, and, next to Dr. Soetbeer, the best- 


informed man on the silver question in the world. 

Mr. TELLER. Published in the newspapers of the country. 

Mr. DOLPH. No; I did not get it from the newspapers; I got it 
from a statement over his own ture. 

Mr. TELLER. Roumania has not got $40,000,000 of silver. She has 
not got silver enough. She has not been put down in any statement 
I have ever been able to see as to how much silver she had. She is a 
small conntry with a small amount of silver, principally doing her 
business with depreciated paper money. She has been growing rich 
out of the fact that she can send out and buy cheap silver and bring it 
back and coin it, because of the depreciation of her paper. She has 
increased her wheat product, which is not very great, and her total im- 
ports do not amount to anything in the total of the world. Itisa 
country about as big as Pennsylvania, with about the same population, 
and not a tithe of its wealth. 

The other day the public press published a statement purporting to 
have been made by a bank officer in the city of New York, and sent 
broadcast, that in one single Western city there were $40,000,000 of sil- 
ver hoarded and stored waiting for the passage of either the Jones bill or 
a free-coinage bill. That is what we have had to meet for twelve 
straight years, falsehoods, absolute falsehoods, not always emanating 
from the newspapers, but emanating quite {requently from official doc- 
uments and made either from ignorance or from design. The people 
of the United States have been, in 1 language, lied to by those 
who ought to have told them the tru 

I repeat, nobody can show mea single place where he can buy $5,000,- 
000 of silver. Itis not aggregated anywhere on this continent, and 
there has not been an aggregation of $5,000,000 of silver at any one 
time in five years or in ten years. There has not been in London, 
there has not been in Hamburg, there has not been anywhere in ten 
years $5,000,000 of silver bullion that could be bought. Iam not mis- 
taken about this. Other Senators who have with me givenattention to 
this matter will sustain mein the assertion. When itissaid that there 
are $40,000,000 of silver in one Western city, what Western city is it? 
What a falsehood! Mr. President, are we to be lied down? Are the 
people of the United States to be fooled? They have been fooled 
enough on this subject. 

Mr. President, I want to say another word about the certificates. 
The Senator from Oregon says he would make them good. So would I. 
I would give them the legal-tender quality; and if I were the Treas- 
urer I would redeem them in anything a man wanted, if I had it. I 
would do just as they do in France, where they maintain seven hundred 
millions according to the Treasury report, a thousand millions in fact, 
and nine hundred millions of gold. You can go into France at any time 
and exchange silver for gold and gold for silver on equal terms, and that 
too in the present condition of the silver market of the world. Wecan 
do what France can do. 

Where is this great store of silver to come from, if we dispose of Rou- 


mania? Sup Roumania had $40,000,000 of silver? I do not re- 
rg; whe it was $40,000,000 or $60,000,000 that the Senator 
said. 


Mr. DOLPH. Twenty-five million dollars. 

Mr. TELLER. That is a good deal less. Ido not suppose they 
have got $5,000,000, If they could send us $25,000,000 of silver, what 
of it? I repeat what Isaid the other day, that we can, without detri- 
ment, take up $250,000,000 and put it in circulation. France has 4,- 
400,000,000 franes in gold and 3,400,000,000 francs in silver, without 
counting the subsidiary silver. 

I repeat what I said months ago, the brightest spot in all Europe, or 
in the world financially to-day, is France. There is less complaint 
there, less want ir proportion to the wealth. There is a more even 
distribution of wealth. There are more favorable opportunities in 
France than here. They have not, I admit, piled up great fort- 
unes that we have been piling up in a few years; but the great mass 
of the people have been able to get their hands on a better proportion 
of what belongs to them, and that is what telis whether a country is 
prosperous or not, when the distribution is amongst the people. 

I know it is not safe to attack the financial system of this country. If 
you do that and if you happen to sit on this side of the Chamber, it is sup- 
posed that you are not entirely sound politically. If you should say auy- 
thing about it, why, they will say, Look at our great prosperity! See 
how we have grown!“ It is true, Mr. President, we have grown, but 
we have grown in spite of it. 

Does anybody believe that it is necessary to keep $100,000,000 of 

ld for eleven years in the to redeem $346,000,000 of green- 

ks? The Senator from Ohio says it is absolutely necessary and 
the Sena‘or from Oregon seems to think it is necessary. 

How many greenbacks did we redeem in the first fiscal year? Be- 
tween February 28 and July 1, 1879, we redeemed $7,976,000, or less 
than $8,000,000; the next year we redeemed $3,780,000; in 1881, the 
next year, we redeemed $271,770. The next year, which was1882, there 
was $40,000 exchanged for gold; the next year $75,000; in 1884, $590,- 
000; in 1885, $2,222,000; in 1886 it went up to $6,863,699; in 1887, 
$4,224,000; in 1888, $692,000; and in 1889, $730,000; and in this fiscal 
year which is nearly closed $690,235, or a total of $28,156,832, 


I submit the table as a part of my remarks: 


Statement showing the amount of legaltender notes redeemed in gold coin 
by fiscal years. 


. | Fiseal year. 


Amount, 


— — 28, 156, 832 

Mr. President, to do that we have retained in the Treasury at all 
times $100,000,000 of gold, and sometimes $125,000,000 or $130,000,- 
000, steadily $100,000,000, upon which $44,000,000 of interest has al- 
ready been paid, for the bonds are ont and we have been paying inter- 
est on them for eleven years. 

I repeat, I do not intend myself that the Senators who insist either 
upon the gold standard or absolutely are defending every act of the 
administrations that haye preceded this in this respect shall assert 
here or elsewhere that they are more loyal to sound money than I am. 
I quarreled with the Hepahiines party ten years before it resumed 
specie payments. I say here now that in my judgment and in the 
judgment of a great many other people the time for resumption was 
immediately when the war was over. We could have resumed then 
if we had given to the dollar the legal-tender qualities, and if we did 
not get money enough through our customs dues to pay our interest in 
gold, if it was desirable, and I do not deny that it was, it would have 
been better to go into the market and buy the gold at any price it bore 
rather than to suffer the evils that we did suffer because of an irredeem- 
able currency. EX 

Mr. President, I have as much dislike to paper money that can not 
be converted into the metallic money as the members of the Commit- 
tee on Financecan have. The difference between them and me is that 
I believe you can make good paper money and have the people satis- 
fied with it without keeping such an immense quantity of coin reserve. 
How much have you paid any year? The first year you paid on your 
whole stock of $346,000,000 considerably less than 3 per cent., and 
some years it is so infinitesimal, so small, that you can scarcely make 
acalculation how much itis. When there was $40,000 only being paid 
out, still they held to the $100,000,000; and when people were walk- 
ing up to the Treasury Department and depositing their gold in dol- 
lars, gold coin for silver certificates, it was still insisted that $120,- 
000,000 of gold reserve was necessary, for fear somebody would bring 
to the Treasury greenbacks and demand gold, and it would not be 
there, It was said, by way of excuse, that there was no danger in the 
ordinary business. You need not worry about the business; we do not 
expect that. But suppose these rascally banks in New York should 
aggregate a great amount of greenbacks and come here and demand 
gold, and we did not have it, then what? 

I will tell you what, if I had been Secretary of the Treasury. There 
is the silver dollar, and there was always enough of them on hand. 
There is the silver dollar, that is just as much legal payment for the 
greenback as a gold dollar. Suppose $25,000,000 had been thrust 
rapidly without notice into the Treasury Department and Mr. Secre- 
tary had said, ‘‘All right; I do not choose to part with my gold to-day, 
gentlemen, but I will roll you out a few kegs of silver dollars. They 
would have gathered up their greenbacks and hustled out of that and 
back to New York so quick that there would have been no trouble. 
We should not have been on a silver basis as some Senators fear and 
think when we pay out a silver dollar, 

We are paying out silver dollars now toredeem greenbacks. I have 
here a statement of the Secretary of the Treasury saying that the only 
redemption of silver certificates that has ever been made has been made 
in silver dollars, notwithstanding it has been repeatedly asserted here 
and elsewhere that they have been redeemed in gold. Clear up to 
1885 men continued to bring gold to the Treasury and deposit it and 
take out silver certificates; at least [havea statementof that kind from 
the Treasurer. 

Mr. BLAIR. Is the Senator willing that I should ask him a ques- 
tion now? 

Mr. TELLER. Les, I will hear the Senator's question. 

Mr. BLAIR. I understand the Senator to say that a silver coin of 
Europe passes in Europe, where it passes at all, the same as gold, does 
it not? That is to say, in the countries which maintain the double 
standard, a silver coin isthe same as a gold coin. Is not that the case? 

Mr. TELLER. One is just the same as the other. 

Mr. BLAIR. Now there is a question I should like to propound to 
the Senator and also toa gold-bug Senator. If all the silver coin in 
Europe is the same at 15} as a gold dollar and we proceed to free coin- 
age in this country and, make a silver dollar with 16 the same as 
a gold dollar, both the American and Enropean dollar, what ob- 
ject is it to those Euro: to take that coin, 15} parts of which are 


equal to a gold dollar, and bring it over here and buy 3 per cent. of sil- 
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ver to put in with it, and then coin it in this country into a gold dol- 
lar, which is just the same as a gold dollar over there? I should like 
the Senatorto make that look reasonable. 7 

Mr. TELLER. I can not; and no man has ever undertaken it. It 
has been dogmatically asserted on this floor and in other places and in 
official documents that that would be done. Nobody has ever at- 
tempted to show how or why it would be done. 

Mr. BLAIR. It all depends on the correctness of the Senator’s tes- 
timony. : 

Mr. HISCOCK. Who states thatin any country where they are on 
a parity the silver would be brought here and that would be done? 

Mr. TELLER. I have heard it stated on this floor. I have heard 
it stated when the Senator said there were $3,000,000,000 of silver that 
might come here. 

Mr. HISCOCK. That silver may come here; but I am not speaking 
about that particular silver, we will say in France, or wherever it is 
held and maintained on a parity with gold; who has said that that 
silver would be brought here ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am willing to state that in my own opinion it 
would be brought here. 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator from Colorado and I have the floor to- 
gether, I understand. 

Mr. TELLER, If the Senator from New Hampshire will allow me 
to go on, I had reached a point that I wanted to say a word about, and 
I will proceed with it. The Senator from New York talks about ex- 
pecting silver to come, although it is on a parity with gold. Where 
does the Senator expect to have it come from? I should like to ask him. 
Does he expect that India will abandon the silver policy? Does he 
expect that all South America will abandon the silver policy and go to 
gold? Mr. President, there is not a statesman in Europe who to-day 
dares stand up in a silver country or in a country that is using the 
double standard and advoeate going to a gold standard. The suffering 
and the distress and the loss that have been entailed by this policy 
upon Germany alone stand ever as a menace to any further extension 
of the single gold system. Nobody here dares to stand up and say he 
wants to go to a gold standard, only that we are obliged to go toa 
gold standard. The Senator from Oregon did not pretend that he 
wants to go to a gold standard, but he said we were practically there 
and we were by force of circumstances compelled to remain there. 

I have here a table of the different countries that use silver, and I 
have a table here of the different countries that use paper, and I find 
that there is uncovered paper money in Europe (I believe I do not in- 
clude any countries except Japan and Egypt outside of Europe)—that 
is to say, there is paper money in circulation in Europe, including Egypt, 
to the amount of $2,046,000,000 that is not covered by metal. 

That is an evidence, or it ought to be at least, toevery man who will 
think a moment that when the necessities of these countries compel 
them to extend their paper beyond their metallic basis to the extent of 
$2,000,000,000 they have not metallic money enough to do the business 
on. Does anybody think that Great Britain can spare a dollar of her 
silver? She has $95,000,000 or $100,000, 000 of silver coin at a ratio of 
14. 14 to 1, a ratio so small that if she should send it here she would lose 
so much that she could not think of doing it. But she could not part 
with it. Will France send any? France has shown a determination 
from the beginning to retain the double standard and to maintain it at 
all hazards, When gold was coming in from Australia and California, 
and when silver went to a premium, France stood in the breach of the 
civilized world and said: We will take and use the gold to keep these 
two metals together.’’ She rendered a service then to humanity and 
to commerce and trade greater than was ever rendered by any other 
country in the history of these transactions. Does anybody suppose 
that France is going to abandon the bimetallic system? Nobody will 
pretend it at all. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Does France maintain any relation between gold 
and silver coin in circulation? : 

Mr. TELLER. France not only seeks to do so, but absolutely main- 
tains it. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Iask does she maintain a fixed relation in respect 
to the quantity, the amount in circulation ? 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, I do not know about that. France has ac- 
cumulated at times gold and at times silver. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The question is this, whether that does not estab- 
lish the fact of a purpose on the part of France to maintain a certain 
fixed relation by which she believes that she can maintain the two—a 
fixed relation between the amount of gold and the amount of silver 
currency in circulation. 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator from New York will look at the bank 
returns of the Bank of France he will find that from week to week 
and month to month and year to year there is scarcely any difference 
between the amount of silver and gold held in that bank. Last week 
some time I received the French Economist, their financial organ, the 
best in Europe; I do not recollect exactly, but there could have been 
but a few thousand francs difference, and that is usually the case. 
The Bank of France is the financial agent of the Government. The 
Government does not hold any money, and the whole fiscal policy of 


* 


the Government of France I think is directly through the agency of 
the bank, and nowhere else. = 7 


Mr. HISCOCK. That suggests still another question, whether the 


Senator from Colorado is in favor of that legislation which would en-` 


able our Government to do the same thing. 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, well, Mr. President, I think I have stated what 
Jam in favor of, and if the Senator from New York will listen to me 
before this debate is through he will know pretty nearly what my 
opinion is, 

Of the silver in circulation in Europe $500,000,000 is circulating at 
a ratio absolutely as low as minor coin, subsidiary money. I have not 
the exact statement, but I will produce it. I have produced it to the 
Senate before, and I can produce it again, from official sources, show- 
ing that there are over $500,000,000 of these $3,000,000,000 of silver 
that is maintained at such a ratio that nobody can think that they 
could bring it here. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I desire to ask the Senator from Colorado, 
now that it is 5 o’clock, whether he will not postpone the remainder of 
his remarks until to-morrow, and enable me to ask the Senate to take 
up for consideratign the bill in respect to which I gave notice when the 
Senator from Oregon took the floor to-day. It is a very important 
measure, and I do not think it will occupy a great deal of time. 

Mr. TELLER. I did not rise to make a speech, but what I have 
said I have said off-hand without any preparation. I should just as 
lief not go on to-morrow, but I shall hereafter conclude what I was say- 
ing about where this silver is that is such a frightful bugaboo, and I 
think I shall be able to show that it isa bugaboo and a bugaboo alone. 
I do not say that I shall do it to-morrow. The Senator from Oregon 
who sits nearest me [Mr. MITCHELL] asks me to yield to him fora 
moment, and then I will yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I hope I may be allowed to ask the Senate 
to. proceed to the consideration of the bill I have been waiting pa- 
tiently all the afternoon to call up. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I appreciate the Senator’s position, but I shall 
occupy only a few moments. The Senator can certainly yield to me 
for a few moments. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. If it is only for a few moments I will com- 
promise on that. 3 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I only desire to occupy the atten- 
tion of the Senate for about half a minute. Irise for the purpose of 
putting in a caveat more than anything else. 

I have listened to-day, as I always do, wifh a great deal of pleasure 
to my colleague [Mr. DoLPH]. We have served here for some five 
yeurs together, and I believe we have never differed heretofore on any 
question of importance in the Senate; but in reference to thes he 
has made to-day I desire to state for whatever it amounts to here and 
elsewhere (it may not amount to very much) that I dissent from it in 
toto, and I wish that distinctly understood. 

The two State conventions that recently met in the State of Oregon, 
one a Republican State convention, the other a Democratic convention, 
each resolved unanimously, without any hesitation or equivocation what- 
ever, that they were in favor of the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 
I believe that each of those conventions was composed of the represent- 
ative men of the respective parties of our State. I believe that they 
knew whatthey wereabout. I believe they understood what they were 
doing. I believe that in adopting those resolutions they voiced the 
sentiment almost universally of the people of the State of Oregon. 

Therefore, while I give my colleague, of course, as I do on all occa- 
sions, credit for being entirely honest and earnest in his convictions, 
because he is a man of strong convictions and always ready and will- 
ing to assert them on all proper occasions, I at the same time do not 
desire it to go out that his speech here to-day on this question voices 
the whole of the sentiment of the State of Oregon so tar as the repre- 
sentation of that State is concerned on this floor. I expressed in a 
speech I made on the 29th day of January last my views on this ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I offeran amendment to the pending bill, which 
I dare to have printed. It is an amendment to the sixth section of 
the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment will be printed. 


CUARTEL LOT AT MONTEREY, CAL. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States; which was read, and, 
with the accompanying papers, on motion of Mr. Hoar, referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands, and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

Linclose herewith a draught of a bill submitted by the Secretary ofthe Interior, 

roviding for the survey and disposal of a tract of land situated in the city of 

onterey, Cal., known as the “Cuartel” Jot, 

The lot referred to is one of the tracts excluded from the survey of the Pueblo 
lands of Monterey, Cal., by the decision of Acting Secretary of the Interior 
Muldrow, of October 4, 1887 (6 L. D., page 179), on the ground that it was ina 
state of reservation for national purposes. 

A communication from the Secretary of War to the Seoretary of the Interior, 
copy herewith, states that this lot has been occupied, at intervals, by the War 
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Department for military purposes, but as it is not within the limits of any de- 
clared military reservation the act of July 5, 1884 (United States Statutes, volume 
23. page 103), providing for a transfer to the Interior Department of abandoned 
mil tary reservations, does not apply. 

The lot is no longer required for military purposes, and a willingness is ex- 
pressed by the War Department that the 8 the Interior should 
assume control of it. A copy ofa tracing, with notes, is inclosed, showing an 
approximate survey and describing the situation of the lot, 

I also inclose a copy of a report of the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office to the Secretary of the Interior, setting forth that under the decision of 

Mr. Muldrow the tract of land known as the “Cuartel” lot belongs to the 
United States by conquest and by treaty, and is in astate of reservation for 
national purposes, and respectfully submitting that Congress may continue its 
status as fixed by said decision or enact appropriate laws providing for its dis- 


ition as public land, 
ji 85 BENJ. HARRISON, 
Exkcurten Mansion, May 19, 1890. 
IMPORTED LIQUORS—STATE LAWS. 


Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Iask unanimous consent to have taken from 
the Calendar Senate bill 398 for present consideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa asks that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 398) subjecting im- 
ported liquors to the provisions of the laws of the several States. 

Mr.VEST. Is to the Senator from Iowa to let that go over 
until to-morrow. me of us desire to be heard upon it. We can not 
possibly get through with the consideration of that bill to-night. It 
Is a very important measure. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Iam disposed to believe that we can com- 
plete the consideration of it to-day. 

Mr. VEST. We shall be here until 7 or 8 o'clock if we go into it. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I certainly shall not occupy the time of the 
Senate in discussing it. I shall be quite willing on the reading of the 
bill to take the vote on it. 

Mr. VEST. That is impossible, Mr. President. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. It is a bill to grant to the States what may 
be called a local option, to allow them to do as they please in regard 
to the liquor question. They can have prohibition, high license, local 
option, or free liquor, as they please; and it is in response to the sug- 
gestion made by the Supreme Court, in its opinion in the recent liquor 
case, in which it is held that this can not be done except by permission 
of Congress. Just to respond to that and let the States be free in their 
action on this subject is all there is in the bill. 

Mr. VEST. Is the bill before the Senate? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The bill is not before the Senate. The 
Senator from Iowa asks unanimous consent to proceed to the consider- 
ation of the bill. 

Mr. VEST. Then I object to any debate until it is determined 
whether we shall take the bill up. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands the Senator from 
Missouri to object to the consideration of the bill. Does the Senator 
from Iowa submit a motion ? 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I move to take up the bill for consideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa moves to take up 


the bill for consideration. The question is on that motion. [Putting 
the question]. The noes appear to have it. 
Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I call for the yeas and nays. . 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from Iowa surely does not expect to 
dispose of the bill this evening? ` 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We can pass it to-night just as well as not. 

Mr. BUTLER. According to my understanding of the terms of the 
bill, it seems to me that it is one about as important as there is on the 
Calendar, and therefore I scarcely think the Senators can expect to get 
it through this evening. 

Mr. VEST. I wish to submit a conference report. 

Mr. STEWART. Before the roll is called I desire to inquire 
whether it is the intention by this vote to displace the silver bill? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Oh, we can take that right up again. There will 
be no trouble about that. 

Mr. STEWART. With the understanding that the silver bill will 
be taken up again, I am willing that this bill shall be considered. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is all. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I suggest that unanimous consent be given 
that Senate bill 398 be taken up for consideration to-morrow imme- 
diately after the conclusion of the formal morning business. 

Mr. STEWART. I suggest to the Senator to ask unanimous consent 
that it be taken up now, and we can then see whether it is going to 
lead to any considerable discussion. Let us spend half an hour on it 
and see. Ifit is taken up by unanimous consent it will not displace 
anything, and we can then form a better opinion of the nature of it, 
and whether it will lead to much debate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The motion of the Senator from Iowa is 
before the Senate, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to make a suggestion. I think probably the 
objection to taking the bill upat this time would be waived if it should 
be understood, as I think it ought in justice to be, thatno vote shall 
be asked on the bill if any Senator objects to voting on it to-night. 
That will enable any Senator to discuss it to-nightas far as he desires. 
I hope the Senator from Iowa will give his consent to that arrangement. 


Mr. VEST. It is now ten minutes after 5 o'clock. We have been 
here since 12 o'clock. Here is a bill which the Senator from Massachu- 
setts himself declared the other day to be one of the most important 
bills pending before Congress and we are asked to take it up and pass 
it like a private pension bill. 

Mr. HOAR. I have not made any such request. My suggestion was 
that the bill should be taken up with the understanding that no vote 
should be had on it to-night, except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. VEST. There will be no vote reached unless after 9 or 10 o'clock 
to-night. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I will modify the request, and propose to 
take up the bill immediately after the conclusion of the formal morning 
business to-morrow. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The motion, then, is withdrawn. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I withdraw the motion if I can have unan- 
imous consent to the proposition I now make. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not object, but the Senator perhaps has forgot- 
ten that we are to have some eulogies to-morrow. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. At 4 o’clock. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. These are not to occur until 4 o'clock. I 
hope to be able to dispose of the bill before that hour. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa withdraws his 
motion that the Senate proceed to the present consideration of the bill 
and asks unanimous consent that the Senate will proceed to its con- 
sideration immediately after the routine morning business is finished 
to-morrow. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and itis agreed 
to. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT LYNN, MASS. 
Mr. VEST submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the 1 votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill ( Te. 445) for the erection of a public 
building at Lynn, Mass. having met, after full and free conf ha 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
and agree to the same with amendments, as follows: 

Strike out, commencing with the word “ which,“ on page 1, line 10 of the said 
amendment, down to and including the word “ appropriated,” in line 12, 

On 2, strike out all after the word expenses,“ in line 21, down to and 
including the word site,“ in line 1, page 3. 

In lines 2 and 3, page 3, strike out the words “ ap: ropriated by this act shall 
be available except as hereinbefore provided“ and insert shall be used or ap- 


plied for the pu mentioned.” 
On page 3, strike out all after the word “ therein,” in line 8, down to and in- 
cluding the word " approaches,“ in line 18. 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment to the title 
and agree to the same. 
JOHN O. SPOONER, 
JUSTIN S. MORRILL, 
G. G. VEST, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 
8. L. MILLIKEN, 
H, LEHLBAOH, 
SAMUEL DIBBLE, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
‘The report was concurred in. 


TREASURY NOTES AND SILVER BULLION, 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that on Thurs- 
day morning I should like to address the Senate on the subject of the 
silver bill. The reason why I give this notice is in order that I may 
see if any other gentleman who is against silver wishes to speak at that 
time. It isusual to divide the debate in some way so that the speak- 
ers will alternate in the presentation of their views. If it does not inter- 
fere with any gentleman who wishes to follow the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. STEWART], I shall ask leave to speak after the conclusion of 
the morning business on Thursday. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After five minutes spent in executive 
session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 20 minutes p, 
m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, May 20, 1890, 
at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate the 19th day of May, 1890. 


COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 


George Christ, of Arizona, to be collector of customs for the district 
of Arizona, in the Territory of Arizona, New office created by act ap- 
proved April 29, 1890. 

pene = Pawan, of Maine, to be collector of customs for the dis- 
trict of t, in the State of Maine, to succeed Richard T, Rund- 
lett, whose term of office has expired by limitation. 


1890. 
CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate, May 19, 1890. 
POSTMASTERS. 


Charles E. Johnson, to be postmaster at Clear Lake, in the county of 
Cerro Gordo and State of Iowa. 

Andrew T. Thomas, to be postmaster at Milford, in the county of 
Kent and State of Delaware. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, May 19, 1890. 


The House met at 11 o’clocka.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. 
H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and ap- 


proved. 
EDWIN S. FURMAN. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R 2770) grant- 
ing a pension to Edwin S. Furman with a Senate amendment. 
"ithe amendment of the Senate was read, as follows: 
In line 4 strike out the name Edward” and insert “Edwin ;” so that it will 
read Edwin S. Furman,” z 


The amendment was concurred in. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT SALINA, KANS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 595) for the 
erection of a public building at Salina, Kans., with a House amend- 
ment non-concurred in, and on which the Senate asked for a committee 
of conference. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I move that the request of the Senate 
to appoint a committee of conference be complied with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will announce as conferees on the part 
of the House, Mr. MILLIKEN, Mr. LEHLBACH, and Mr. DIBBLE. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. SPINOLA, 
indefinitely, on account of sickness. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (S. 2601) to change the route of the Rock Creek Railway Com- 
pany and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 3821) authorizing the registration of census mail-matter. 


TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order, which 
is that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9416) to reduce the revenues and equalize duties on imports, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Parliamentary inquiry. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. On Saturday this House resolved it- 
self into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union to 
consider that bill, the tariff bill, and that bill was not reported back 
to the House. The rule requires that the committee shall rise and that 
the bill be reported back tothe House, and as that has never been done, 
I ask what is the parliamentary condition of that bill? It seems that 
in the excitement Saturday evening the friends of the tariff bill forgot 
to take care of that important measure and left it in the Committee of 
the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The parliamentary condition is that it is in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] will take the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. The House is 
in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill H. R. 9416. The pending question 
is the adoption of the amendments submitted by the Committee on 
Ways and Means to the internal-revenue section. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia, and Mr. BAYNE addressed the 
Chair. 
war be corner ies The Chair will recognize the gentleman from 

‘oak A 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. A question of order, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Thecommittee is in such dis- 
order that nothing can be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will request members to be seated. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Mr, Chairman 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to notify persons occupyin; 
the gallery that if to-day at any time there is any conversation so lou 
as to disturb the progress of business on the floor the Chair will direct 
the clearing of the galleries. The disturbance in the galleries on Sat- 
urday will not be tolerated any further. Gentlemen and ladies occu- 
pying those seats do so by the courtesy of the House, and are now in- 
formed that they must preserve absolute order or the House will be 
compelled to protect itself. The gentieman from West Virginia. 

Mr. WILSON, of. West Virginia. I regret, Mr. Chairman, that a 
sense of duty compels me to ask the attention of the House for a few 
moments to a matter of personal privilege. I am gratified that the 
lapse of time since the unhappy episode of Saturday evening permits 
me to make a thoroughly deliberate and dispassionate statement, and 
I hope it has prepared the committee to receive it in a deliberate and 
dispassionate manner. 

As the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole admitted a certain 
letter last Saturday evening upon the ground that a private citizen 
when assailed in this Hall has a right to be heard in his own defense— 
and that is undoubtedly a correct theory—I shall endeavor to give to 
the committee and to the country, so far as I am connected with this 
matter, a plain history of the whole transaction. 

During the last Congress the gentleman trom Indiana [Mr. Bynum] 
and myself were members of the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
as such charged with the preparation, in connection with our associates 
of the majority, of the bill known as the Mills bill. In the course of 
that preparation it so happened that the gentleman from Indiana and 
myself were together studying up the schedules relating to the tariff 
upon crockery and upon glassware, and that, in our efforts to secure all 
possible information upon those schedules, we had about exhausted the 
Government reports and had had the benefit of several days’ confer- 
ence with one of the foremost glass manufacturers of the country, a gen- 
tleman whose presence in this city we had invoked because we knew 
that although his economic ideas might not be in accord with those we 
entertained we could secure from him thorough, accurate, and reliable 
information, About that time, which I would now say was early in 
March, a gentleman, or a person with whose face I had become some- 
what familiar by seeing it in the corridors of the Capitol, came into the 
room of the Committee on Ways and Means, introduced himself to Mr. 
BYNUM and myself as Mr. James Campbell, president of a glass-work- 
ers’ union or association, and said that he desired to talk with us upon 
the subject of the glass schedule. 

We received him with as much courtesy as we would have received 
the worthiest citizen of this land, because we were anxious to obtain 
any information that he or any one else able to give information could 
impart tous. But almost his first utterance disappointed us in that 
respect and convinced us that he had not come either to give or to re- 
ceive information, but to make an ill-tempered and somewhat threaten- 
ing attack upon the members of the committee, the substance of which 
was that the working people of the country had their eyes upon the 
committee, that they were in favor of protection, and that they would 
reward their friends and punish their enemies. Indeed, it was impos- 
sible for us to get Mr. Campbell to come down to any rational discus- 
sion of the subject for which he professed to have sought us, and the 
interview soon ended in a way that I shall have occasion a little later 
to refer to. My only impression of the matter when he left was that 
he had not come there for any reasonable purpose, but rather to express 
his ill-will toward those who were engaged in the making of the tarift 
bill, and that we might expect any further expressions of that ill-will 
which he might be able to manifest at any time in the future. 

More than seven months after that time, to wit, in the month of Sep- 
tember, on the 19th of that month, I was surprised to receive from the 
Wheeling Register, the leading Democratic paper of West Virginia, a 
dispatch saying that the Wheeling Intelligencer, the leading Repub- 
lican paper of the State, of that morning published a tel m from 
Pittsburgh saying that James Campbell had stated that Mr. BYNUM, of 
Indiana, and Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia, had told him that $15 a 
month was good enough wages for a workingman, particularly referring 
to the glass-working business. I was astounded and naturally indig- 
nant at such astatement; and yet, sir, not entirely forgetting that some- 
times a careless man in listening to a conversation may take away an 
impression that never was dreamed of by the party with whom he con- 
verses, I sat down for some time deliberately and anxiously recalled, 
as I found I was able to do with accuracy, what had between 
Mr. Campbell, Mr. BYNUM, and myself. Icould not, with the utmost 
stretch of charity, come to the conclusion that there had been any mis- 
take on the part of this man. 

I could not come to the conclusion that the most careless listener 
could possibly have derived any impression which in the most remote 
way could have suggested such a statement as that made by him, and 
feeling how vicious was this blow, struck in the midst of the great Presi- 
dential campaign, strack in the midst of my own campaign when I was 
fighting for z political life in a most hotly contested district, a dis- 
trict which sent me to the then eng a by a plurality of 
90 out of a vote of 35,000—feeling, I say, indignation which any 
man upon this floor would feel at such a blow delivered against him 
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under such circumstances, I immediately sent to the Wheeling Regis- The Clerk read as follows : 


ter a dispatch which appeared in the issue of the following day, Sep- 
tember 20. That dispatch was in the emphatic language that a man 
would use when attacked in a campaign under those circumstances. 

ï read it: : < 


REGISTER, Wheeling, W. Va; 

Campbell'sstatement isa bottomless lie. Neither Mr. Pyxum nor myself ever 
said to him that $15 a month was good wages, or anything that could be twisted 
into such astatement, No more malicious or thorough falsehood will be started 
in this campaign. Byxvm is in Indiana. 

A few days after that date this Mr. Campbell, having gone as far as 
he had gone, felt it necessary to attempt to bolster up his statement by 
an affidavit. That affidavit, as I have already stated, together with 
certain purported resolutions of a political character, was put in a leaf- 
let and scattered broadcast over my district by thousands and tens ot 
thousands. When I went out last night to my home in West Virginia 
to gather up such papers of the campaign of 88 as I had contrived to 
save from the high water of a river which I was trying to cross in a 
buggy on one of the last days of the campaign, the very first letter that 
I put my hand upon was from a citizen of one of the counties in my 
district, the county of Preston, saying, That affidavit of that man 
Campbell is in every man’s hands in this county.“ 

For the reason already stated, that most of my papers were washed 
out of the buggy into a river, I have not been able to find any of these 
leaflets, though I doubt not that I have a number of them at my home. 
But I have here, in another form, the affidavit which Campbell made: 


In talking of workingmen’s wages 


He was talking of glass-blowers— 


I made the statement that $15 a month was the rate of wages paid in Euro 
on certain work, Mr. Byyum and Mr. WrLsos both spoke up and said that $15 
a month was good wages for workingmen. 

When asked how men could raise a family and educate their children, they 
then said if a man had his own home and a garden patch, it would answer. 
They were then asked how a workman was going to get a home and a patch or 
ground working for $15. There was much more tween us, but the 
above isa correct statement of the case regarding the $15 per month. 


I quote in the RECORD his affidavit in the very language in which it 
was made because it is upon its face so utterly absurd and incredible 
as to carry with it its own contradiction. Of course men speaking to 
another man about wages would not suggest a system of wages based 
upon the idea that the wage-earuer was a capitalist and owned his own 
house and his own garden patch, 

I will now state to the committee exactly what did occur between this 
man and the gentleman from Indiana and myself. In the course of his 
remarks (for we soon found it was utterly useless to talk with him; he 
had not come to give information and we were anxious to have him go, 
at the same time treating him, I will say, with perfect courtesy) he said 
that every reduction of the tariff would fall upon the workingman 
and that you could not make a reduction anywhere along the line 
without its involving a corresponding reduction of wages. I simply 
stated to him that that was not a sound proposition; that if there were 
excessive profits and a reduction in the price of the article was brought 
about, it would fall upon excessive profits, or if there was negligence 
and loose management it might require more accurate and economical 
management. 

I said to him that I lived in an agricultural region and that the ag- 
ricultural laborers, so far as I knew, were getting the same wages with 
wheat at 90 cents a bushel as they got when wheat was $1.50 a bushel. 
He then flew the argument entirely, as he had been doing all along, 
and said that the agricultural wage-earner got only $15 a month, when 
Mr. Bynum corrected him by saying simply, The agricultural laborer 
in my country gets $15 a month and board, and sometimes has a house 
and a garden patch. But there was no expression of opinion on any- 
body’s part that that was sufficient wages even for the agricultural la- 
borer, and no application of it in any way to the laborers in any other 
line of employment. 

Continuing, he began to inake some very extravagant and what we 
knew to be utterly unfounded statements about wages in the glass- 
blowing industries, ete.; and I simply reached up and took down the 
twentieth volume of the Census, where Mr. Weeks, a Republican and 
ere of the city of Pittsburgh, had made a report upon some 

the factories of this country, and I called his attention to the figures 
stated in that report, which were entirely at variance with his own as- 
sertions. That seemed to anger him beyond expression, and, unablé 
to answer, he abruptly leftthe room, and I heard nothing more of him 
until he appeared as the maker of this affidavit. x 

Now, I dislike to bring into a deliberative discussion here anything 
that smacks of the feeling of a campaign or anything that is particu- 
larly partisan ; yet I do not feel that I should do myself justice without 
having read from the Clerk's desk a statement which I published as 
a card at that time in the papers of my district, and struck off in this 
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form [exhibiting circular] and sent wherever it was necessary to send it 
to meet the vit that was then circulating through my district. 


There are expressions in this card that smack, of course, of the inten- 
a of the campaign and which possibly I would not use at any other 
me. 


A CARD. 


To the voters of the Second Congressional district : 

A circular is being distributed through our district in which a Mr. 2 gree 
of Pittsburgh, makes affidavit that Mr, BYNUM, of Indiana, and myself told him 
that $15 a month was good wages for workingmen. 

I denounced the statement as soon as made as a botlomless lie,” in cards 
published in the papers. 

I repeat here that neither to Campbell nor to any one else have I ever uttered 
such a statement or anything in sympathy with it. My whole work in the 
present Congress, with all my votes in previous Congresses, has aimed to bet- 
ter the condition of the workingman by lifting from him some of those merci- 
less taxes not needed by the Government, and only imposed to enrich mono 
olists; to give him wider fields of employment, with better and more — 5 
wages and more of personal inde ence. 

In this I have Peery to incur, together with my associates in framing the 
Mills bill, the hostility of the tariff monopolies now preying on the people and 
oppressing the laborer; and they have especially chosen Mr. BYNUM and my- 
self as representing closer districts than our colleagues to strike at with their 
money and their lying tools, just as they struck down Colonel Morrison in the 
last campaign. Campbell’s falsehood will not impose on any sane man, be- 
cause it is the old story started on some candidate every election; it is entirely 
at variance with my public record and utterances; aad it requires the public to 
believe Mr. B. and myself both idiots, as indeed we should have been to make 
such a statement to any one, under the circumstances he mentions, 

I repeat with all the emphasis and sweep I can give that the whole oor 
as malicious and unfounded a lie as this campaign will bring forth, and Mr. 
Brun joins me in this declaration. ` 

This same Campbell has been publishing equally false statements about other 
members of our committee, which have been promptly denied. 

I will not enter into a swearing contest with him. people of my district 
will, Jam sure, trust my word as fully as my oath. 

I do not believe an honest man’s statement derives any added strength from 
his oath, and I regard oaths appropriate only in legal * WILSON 


Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I will state, in explanation of an 
allusion in that card, that I had seen just before this a dispatch from 
Pittsburgh, in which this same man had made statements derogatory 
to Colonel BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I had shown the dispatch to 
Colonel BRECKINRIDGE, and, with the same promptness as Mr. BYNUM 
and myself did in our case, he pronounced the statement to be untrue, 
and he now confirms me in what I say. 

I am glad to say, Mr. Chairman, that, so far as I know, not one vote 
in my district was affected by this affidavit. It was circulated every- 
where it was supposed it could have effect; but nobody suggested after 
my published statement concerning it that anything more was neces- 
sary to be said. Almost all the Republican papers in my district—in 
fact, I simply say ‘‘ almost all’’ because I have doubts as to only one— 
ceased to allude to the matter altogether and it passed out of the cam- 
paign entirely. 

And I want to say for the Republicans of my district that I have 
always been treated by them with the greatest consideration, with the 
utmost respect and personal kindness. They have never failed to con- 
front me in all of my hard-fought campaigns with the very best men 
that the party possessed in the State; and these four campaigns, though 
fought as vigorously as campaigns have ever been foughtin this country, 
have never called forth personal bitterness during their progress, neither 
have they left any legacy of personal estrangement between myself and 
my opponents when they were closed. 

Now, this whole matter, in regard to the episode referred to here 
had almost passed from my recollection. I would not to-day know 
this man Campbell if I met him upon the streets or even in this Hall. 
It had entirely passed from my memory as one of those disagreeable 
episodes which all of us who appear before the people have at one time 
or another to confront. But I was somewhat surprised and felt at first 
a slight flush of indignation when I heard this man, of whom I had this 
positive knowledge myself, quoted during the course of this debate as 
a gentleman upon whose authority the glass schedule of the tariff might 
be properly ed. He was quoted by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. MCKINLEY ]; in opening the debate. Len by name, and quoted 
by his official designation in the published speech. When the glass 
schedule itself came under discussion the other day he was again alluded 
to and was alluded to as a reliable authority upon the question of wages 
and upon matters pertaining to the glass schedule in other ways. 

Now, sir, when a man puts himself forward to say what taxes shall 
be levied upon the sixty-five millions of people of this country, when 
he comes in and testifies before the committee in its final hearings as to 
this particular industry, and is respectfully quoted as an authority on 
this floor who shall decide what tax the sixty-five millions of Ameri- 
can people shall pay upon the free gift of God's sunlight as it comes to 
brighten their homes, he makes proffer of himself, he must stand in 
the attitude where he comes forward to testify, or fall, aceording to his 
own record. It was not, then, a voluntary and improper assault upon 
him when the gentleman from Tennessee rose in his seat and stated 
that this very man whom you present hereas authority upon this labor 
question is now underindictment for being accessory to a violation of 
a law against the importation of foreign Jabor; and it was scarcely to 
be expected that the gentleman from Indiana would remain passive in 
his seat, and certainly he will not be said to have made a voluntary 
and unprovoked attack upon a man who had been brought into the 


discussion when he stated what his own experience had been with him 
and called upon me to confirm that statement. 
I should not myself ever bring into the discussions of this House, un- 
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less under a compelling sense of public or personal duty, anything of 
a 


personal character. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, I do not belong to that class of men who be- 
lieve that because men occupy different sides of the Hall of this House 
we are necessarily personal antagonists as well as political antagonists. 
Therefore I contend, Mr. Chairman, that if this man was assailed in the 
course of that debate it was not a voluntary attack made upon him upon 
this side of the House, for having been brought in and held up as this 
authority he was liable to have this statement made concerning him, and 
his true character presented to the House and to the country. 

Now, sir, I fully recognize the desire and the right and, ina certain 
sense, the duty of a member of this House when a constituent of his is 
attacked to make proper defense of him upon this floor. I will not 
deny that. Ido not question it, It is entirely true and proper. 

Every one of us would feel that that duty was upon him; but, sir, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania last Saturday evening, without any 
warning to this side of the House, presented and had read at the Clerk’s 
desk a letter from this man himself, which contains gross and insult- 
ing charges against several members of the House, myself among the 
number; and I think now, Mr. Chairman, in view of the courteous re- 
lations which have heretofore existed between the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and myself as Representatives of neighboring districts 
and as men who have long served together in the House, that I should 
pause and give him an opportunity to say whether he personally in- 
dorsed the language of that letter with regard to myself. 

Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I wish to make a brief preliminary 
statement and then I shall answer the gentleman’s question. I have 
known Mr. Campbell for a great many years and never knew him 
otherwise than as a reputable citizen. He appeared as a witness be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee and gave testimony respecting 
the glass schedule. He was attacked as being under indictment for a 
violation of the contract-labor law. I replied to that that I had the 
highest confidence in Mr. Campbell's integrity, and would believe him 
as soon as I would the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Bynum]. I 
meant by that what I said, that I would believe either of them on oath. 

Following that, Mr. Campbell was attacked as ‘‘a liar and a per- 
jurer.” Why that attack was made I knew not. I never had heard 
of this affidavit. I never knew of this controversy. I could notimag- 
ine why he was called a perjurer and a liar, No knowledge had come 
to me of the facts respecting this affidavit that had been circulated in 
districts in West Virginia, Indiana, and Kentucky. I received a tel- 
egram from Mr. Campbell stating that he had forwarded a letter for 
the purpose of defending himself. I produced that letter in order that 
he might have his defense here in his own way. That was my knowl- 
edge of the situation aud all the knowledge that I had of it. Since this 
matter has developed, if [had known that such an affidavit as that had 
been circulated, I should, of course, have required Mr, Campbell to give 
explicit information regarding it. I have no doubt in the world that 
the colloquy or interview that took place between the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. WILsoN] and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BYNUM] with Mr. Campbell, respecting the wage question, resulted in 
a misunderstanding. I have no doubt whatever in my own mind that 
when Mr. Campbell said that the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Witson] or the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Bynum] stated that $15 
a month was good enough wages for the workingmen of this country 
he was mistaken. 

There is no one in this body, no Representative in this body, for whom 
I have a higher personal regard than I have for the gentleman from 
West Virginia. I believe him to be absolutely incapable of uttering 
an untruth or of making a misrepresentation. I have regarded him so 
in the past and I regard him so now, and I have no desire to place 
myself in the position of casting an imputation upon his veracity or 
his honor. But I felt, and felt keenly, that when a gentleman for 
whom I had high respect, who stands high in the community in which 
he lives, was charged with the crime of perjury, I should have failed 
in my duty as a Representative if I had not repelled that charge; and 
I rose for that purpose and stated that I believed him to be a man 
of good character, as I now believe. But I am satisfied in my own 
mind, and I say this injustice to the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
WILson] and also in justice to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BY- 
NUM], that there was a misunderstanding as to the purport of that inter- 
view, and that Mr. Campbell was in all probability mistaken in mak- 
ing the allegations he did. I regret, Mr. Chairman, that an occurrence 
of this sort has taken place in the House. In the thirteen years I have 
served here I have never had any personal altercation whatever with 
any member. It is my nature studiously to avoid giving offense to 
any man, and no one could regret more than I do that this occurrence 
has taken place. I wish that I had been made acquainted with the 
facts respecting this affidavit in order that I might have made proper 
investigation before submitting this matter to the committee. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman, I have to say. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, after the statement 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania has made—and nobody is more grat- 
ified than I that he has made it—I do not feel that it is necessary for me 
to pursue this matter any further in the House. [Loud applause on 
the Democratic side. ] 


The CHAIRMAN. The question before the committee is the amend- 
ments proposed by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. 


Gentlemen 


will cease conversation. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I rise to a question of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think that we should have some understanding 
when the debate shall cease on the amendment, so that we may get to 
other substantial amendments. 

Mr. McKINLEY. That is precisely what I would like to have done, 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. A parliamentary inquiry, 
Mr. Chairman, My impression is that unanimous consent of the com- 
mittee was given on Saturday to take up the first thing this morning 
the amendments offered by the gentleman from Ohio, the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, on tobacco. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state that that is the opinion of 
the Chair—the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means—— 

Mr. CRAIN. I do not think there was such an agreement. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. It was ein the commit- 
tee by the committee. 

Mr. CRAIN. I want to ask the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means whether he holds that that agreement was made with the 
sanction of the House. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I desire to say that the gentleman from Ken 
[Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] asked that the amendments I offered should be 
printed in the RECORD in order that they might be examined by mem- 
bers. He stated that we might take them up by unanimous consent on 
Monday morning. I think that that was exactly the case, and I be- 
lieve that the Chairman of the committee would recognize me for thak 
purpose if I desired to claim the floor. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Did it not go further than 
that? 

Mr. CRAIN. The gentleman from Kentucky got the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means not to take them up, and there was 
an amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas, which was dis- 
cussed, and I see no reason for debating upon this tion. 

Mr. HOPKINS. We had already reached the lead schedule, and I 
do not see why we should not proceed with it. 

Mr. CRAIN. The chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 
had consented that the lead schedule should be considered and that 
these other propositions which were submitted should be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means to call up that amendment at any time, 
but the chairman [Mr. MCKINLEY] has stated that he desires to have 
this amendment disposed of first. 

Mr, BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky, Thatis the pointupon which 
I desire to submit a parliamentary inquiry, because there are gentle- 
men interested to know the order of business, and I do not think it 
ought to be left in this loose way. The agreement was made as I have 
suggested, because this is what took place: 

Mr. McKrsuey. I will ask to have the amendment printed in the RECORD in 
full, so that gentlemen may have an opportunity to examine it. I desired topre- 
sent it now because I did not wish to be put in the position of again taking the 
floor on committee amendments. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. My idea is that time will really be saved 
by the course I have suggested rather than by taking the amendment up now. 

Mr. McKistey. Then, with the understanding that the matter goes over until 
Monday morning, I consent to the gentleman's proposition. The am 
of the gentloman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] will also go over. Lask unani- 
mous consent that the Clerk be permitted to renumber the sections. This is 
made necessary by the adoption of some amendments; and I ask also that in 
the penalty clause the new numbers may appear rather than the old ones. 

There was no objection, and it was do ordered, 

Mr. Tucker. I ask to have my amendment read. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Theamendmentof the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] 
is carried over by the order which has just been made. 

Mr. Tucker, I understand; but the amendment has not been read. I ask 
that it now be read. 

Mr. McADOO. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. When the debate 
closed on Saturday upon the items of this bill the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. CARTER] had been recognized with reference to the pending 
amendment on silver-lead ore. Now, I ask if that does not take pre- 
cedence of any agreement. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Let me say that Iam not claiming the floor for 
this tobacco amendment at this time. É 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. But Iam. 

Mr. McKINLEY, I do not desire now to take the floor upon that 
5 because I want to let this lead-ore matter be disposed of 

rst. š 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. The lead-ore amendment is 
important, but I do not think it should have precedence of a matter 
covering a larger section of country and a larger interest. My constit- 
uents raise a large quantity of tobacco, and they do not raise lead, but 
only use it when other people have raised it. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. CRAIN. I call the gentleman to order. That is a reflection 


Texas also does 


upon Texas. [Laughter. ] 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Not at all. 
not raise the lead, but simply uses it. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I suggest that the tobacco item be 
taken up after this lead matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair desires that the gentlemen will make 
a motion, or raise a point of order, or present some definite proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I insistupon the agreement, 
Mr. Chairman. The proposition made by me was that this tobacco 
question should be taken up the first thing Monday morning, and the 
amendment was laid over with that understanding. The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. TuckER] offered his amendment with that under- 
standing, and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON] offered a 
substitute with the same understanding. Now, this is Monday morn- 
ing. The lead-ore matter is a very important matter and one which 
affects a good many interests, and if we once get into the considera- 
tion of it there is no telling when we shall get out. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I was about to ask, with the concurrence of rep- 
resentatives on both sides of this controversy, that we close debate upon 
this lead-ore matter and all amendments thereto, in one hour, allowing 
half an hour to each side. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Chair states that he will recognize the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means to call up the internal-reve- 
nue amendment in relation to tobacco after that. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Then I ask unanimous consent that debate upon 
pas lead-ore paragraph and all amendments thereto be limited to one 

ur. , 

Mr. DUBOIS. L object. 

Mr. CARTER. Ido sincerely trust that the request of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means will not be granted. 

Mr. HEARD. I rise toa point of order. It is impossible to hear 
what is going on, owing to the confusion in the Hall. > 

The CHAIRMAN. It is impossible to proceed with the public busi- 
ness until order is restored. Gentlemen will please take their seats 
and be in order, 


Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon this | 


paragraph and amendments be limited to one hour and thirty min- 
utes. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Pending that, I wish to state to the gentleman 
from Ohio that the tobacco proposition went over on Saturday with the 
understanding that it would be taken up the first thing this morning, 
and I think it is only just that that should be done. That was the un- 
derstanding. Besides this is a committee amendment, and the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY ] insisted that the committee amend- 
ments should be acted upon first. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I will say to the gentleman from Tennessee that 
that amendment will be taken up. There will be ample opportunity 
to take it up and to dispose of it, but I wish that these gentlemen who 
have been waiting two or three days shall have an opportunity at this 
time to dis of the lead-ore matter. 

Mr. B WORTH. I understood from parties representing the 
tobacco interest that they were to have a hearing before the Committee 
on Ways and Means to-morrow morning, and I desire to ask whether 
the taking up of this amendment now would interfere with that hear- 


ing? 

Ar. McKINLEY. I think not. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. What was the inquiry of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. BuTTERWORTH] ? 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Thegentleman inquired of me whether the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means were not to give a hearing to the tobacco 
interest to-morrow morning, and I replied that the matter of that 
hearing was not involved in any of the amendments which I offered 
on Saturday. 

Mr. MoMILLIN, And hence that they could be taken up now. 

Mr. McKINLEY. They could be taken up. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. When this tobacco matter 
was sent over the chairman of the committee was quite reluctant to 
let it go over at all, and I think there ought to be some explanation 
of the reason he now desires to have it ned. 

Mr. McKINLEY. The only reason is that the lead -ore people are 
all realy—— [ Laughter.] 

Mr. BRECK RIDGE, of Arkansas, So are gentlemen on the 
tobacco question. 

Mr. McKINLEY (continuing). And in my good nature I have 
concluded to let them proceed now and take up the tobacco amend- 
ment afterwards. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I think it is better to dispose 
of the tobacco amendment first. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I ask for a vote on my motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY | that all debate upon the lead-ore 
graph Pi the amendments thereto be limited to one hour and t 

nu 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. On that I raise the point of 

order that the motion is out of order, because by the agreement of the 


committee we were to take up the tobacco question the first thing this 
morning and this motion is a violation of the agreement; of course I do 
not mean a violation in any offensive sense. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will overrule that point of order, 
because it is for the committee to say in what order they will consi 
these questions, 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Ah, but if the Chair will al- 
low me he does not submit the question of consideration to the com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the effect of the motion, 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Not necessarily, The mo- 
tion is to limit debate. [Cries of Regular order !’’] 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I rise toa point of order. I desire to state tha 
the amendments to the tobacco clauses of the bill were presen 
first and hence are prior in time. In addition to that there was an 
agreement by unanimous consent before the other amendment was of- 
fered that the tobacco clauses should come up this morning. Amon; 
the many matters which must inevitably fail of consideration und 
the resolution which has been adopted, we do not want this matter to 
fail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McKINLEY] is in the nature of a question of precedence of business; 
and the Chair will put the motion to the committee. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. A parliamentary inquiry: if 
it is voted down will that then bring up the tobacco question ? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will decide that question when the 
occasion arises. 

The question being put on the motion of Mr. MCKINLEY to limit 
debate, there were—ayes 128, noes 49; and the motion was declared 
agreed to. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Georgia rise? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I wish to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I wish to know by what authority the committeo 
can by a vote make this order limiting debate to an hour and a half or 
an hour and a quarter or whatever may be the time indicated. I dis- 
like to take up time on this question, but as we are starting under this 
new rule I think we had better conform our practice toits terms. On 
page 15 of the pamphlet copy of the rules will be found two para- 
graphs of Rule XXU which relate to this subject. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. We can not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAIN. I make the point of order that the Chair has already 
declared that the Committee of the Whole has limited debate to one 
hour and a half; and therefore the question raised by the gentleman 
from Georgia is out of order. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I wish to be heard about that. 

Mr. CRAIN. Butit has been decided. 

Mr. BLOUNT. ‘The Chair will hear me even on that. 

On page 15, hs 5 and 6 of Rule XXIII, in relation to de- 
bate in Committee of the Whole, read as follows: 

5. When general debate is closed by order of the House, any member shall be 
allowed five minutes to explain any amendment he may offer, after which the 
member who shall first o the floor shall be allowed to speak five minutes 
in op tion to it,and there shall be no further debate thereon; the same 
privilege of debate shall be allowed in favor of and against any amendment 
that may be offered to an amendment; and neither an amendment nor an 
amendment to an amendment shall be withdrawn by the mover thereof unless 
by the unanimous consent of the committee. 

6. The committee may, by the vote of a majority of the members present, at 
any time after the five minutes’ debate has begun upon proposed endments 
to any section 8 a bill, close all debate upon such n or para- 
graph, ox, at its election, “ee. the pending amendments only (which motion 
shall be decided without debate); but this shall not preclude amend- 
ment, to be decided without debate. 

From these two paragraphs is derived all the power that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole has in the regulation of debate. Now, I care 
nothing about the time given to this section; but as we are—— 

Mr. FRANK. Irise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia is discussing a 


point of order. 
I make the point of order that his point of order 


Mr. FRANK. 
comes too late, 

Mr. BLOUNT. On that I wish to be heard. 

Mr. LANHAM. Will the gentleman from Georgia allow me to ask 
a question of the Chair? I want to know if the time now being occu- 
pied by the gentleman from Georgia is to be deducted from the time 
allowed for debate on the pending proposition? 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Chair hopes that the gentleman from Georgia 
will read the sixth paragraph of Rule XXIII, which to the Chair ap- 
pears just as clear as the most simple proposition in mathematics, 

Mr. BLOUNT. I have already read that paragraph, but at the re- 
quest of the Chair I will read it again: 


6. The committee may, by the vote of a majority of the members present, at any 


time after the five minutes’ debate has upon pro) ane e 

any ae ne h of a is — Non 3 > rie m : 
„or, a on, . — amen: w. moti 

Shall be denden without debate); but this shall not preclu 18 r amend- 

ment, to be decided without e. 


Now, Mr. from the two 


, Mr. Chairman, hs which I have read 
the entire control which the Commi 


Whole has over the 
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subject of debate is derived. The Committee of the Whole may limit 
debate on a paragraph after there has been one speech for and 
e dee 


agains 

Mr. DINGLEY. What is the gentleman’s point of order? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I trust I may be allowed to finish my statement, 
and afterward I will take pleasure in responding to anything which 
my friend from Maine may suggest, but I wish to make connectedly 
the criticism which I have started. 

The CHAIRMAN, What is the gentleman’s point? The Chair has 
not been able to hear the gentleman because of the constant confusion 
on the floor; but the Chair can not understand why the sixth paragraph 
of Rule XXIII is not conclusive on this point. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. McKINLEY. May I interrupt the gentleman from Georgia? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Georgia know that de- 
bate has already proceeded on this paragraph on Saturday? 

Mr. BLOUNT. In answer to the Chair I will say I do not see how 
that affects the criticism which I have made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not know what the criticism is. 
The Committee of the Whole is wasting time by reason of the confu- 
sion. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Perhaps I may be able to make myself better under- 


stood. 

Mr. McCLAMMY. I rise to a question of order. There is so much 
confusion I can not hear the gentleman from Georgia, sitting as near to 
him as I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is endeavoring to preserve order. The 
ia, which prevails on the floor of the House is disturbing every- 

y. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Before proceeding further I wish to ask the gentle- 
man from Ohio if I correctly apprehended his motion, whether the pur- 
pose is to take this out of the five-minute regulation? 

Mr. McKINLEY. It is not. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Then the limit of an hour and a half is in accord 
with the usual mode of procedure in the committee? 

Mr. McKINLEY. It is. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I did not so understand or I should not have made 

-the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The motion, then, is agreed to; and the debate is 
limited to an hour and thirty minutes under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. TUCKER. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman ‘will state it. 

Mr. TUCKER. I desire to know whether, under the resolution just 

limiting the time, it is the understanding that at the expiration 
ol the hour and a half the amendment of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is not submitting a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. TUCKER. What I want to get at is whether, at the expiration 
of that time, the tobacco amendment will come up? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is unable to answer the question. 
The Chair bas stated already that at the end of an hour and a half the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means will be recognized to 
call up the internal-revenue amendment, and the chairman óf the com- 
mittee stated that he would do so. We are only losing time now. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CARTER. On Saturday evening, it will be remembered, the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Funston] spoke five minutes in favor of 
the amendment which I now oppose. Will that period of time which 
has been occupied be subtracted from the time to which friends of the 
proposed amendment are entitled in this debate? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time begins now. 

Mr. CARTER. Then I ask if it is, in the opinion of the Chair, 
proper to allow those who favor the amendment five minutes’ time in 
excess of the time allowed to those who represent the opposition to it. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. That has been disposed of by the action of the 
committee itself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the time has been disposed of 
under the order the committee made, by which each side is entitled to 
forty-five minutes, which begins from now. 

Mr. CARTER. I ask, then, Mr. Chairman, the earnest attention of 
this committee while I state as briefly as possible the issue at stake on 
this particular question. 

In 1864 the law was passed which now appears on the statute-books, 
rotecting the American producers of lead ore from foreign competition. 
ya of 1} cents per pound on lead ore. For the period of nine- 

teen years no effort was made to evade the law. At the time the law 
was passed we were very large importers of lead. 

In 1870 we imported over 31,000 tons of lead for the consumption of 
the people of the United States. For the period of nineteen years, I 
Topan no one undertook to evade the law relating to the importation 
of this class of ore. During that period of nineteen years we reduced, 


br the home production, the importation of foreign lead from over 
31,000 tons imported in 1870 to less than 1,100 tons imported in 1 
and at the same time the price of lead was reduced from $7.18 per hun- 


dred pounds to $4.32 per hundred. In 1883, however, an effort was 
made for the first time to introduce Mexican lead ores free of duty, for 
the purpose of competing with the production of our mining people. 

effort was confined to a very limited extent, to begin with, but 
it increased under the Treasury ruling, which held that, where the value 
of the silver in a given ore exceeded the value of the lead, that ore 
should be classified as a silver ore and entitled to entry free of duty. 
Under this ruling, which was first made in 1883, the importations from 
Mexico in from 1,500 tons of metalliclead in 1883 to 33,000 tons 
of metallic lead in 1889. Mark the further fact that, while we actu- 
ally produced from our home mines a surplus of lead in 1883, we are 
to-day importing over 30,000 tons, our mines having been closed down 
by an unequal and unjust competition with the 25-cent labor of Mex- 
ico, to such an extent that home production has since 1883 been con- 
stantly falling short of home consumption. 

Inasmuch as this loop-hole has been discovered in the law, which 
permits the wholesale evasion of its spirit, we ask that the proviso at- 
tached to the paragraph as it stands to-day in the bill, to the effect 
that the lead contained in any ore shall be assessed at the rate of 1} 
cents per pound, shall be sustained. This rate of duty on metallic 


lead contained in the ore is the just equivalent of 2 cents per pound 


on the pig-lead. We ask this protection for the particular reason that 
there are fifty thousand men in this country engaged in mining theso 
lead ores from the earth; that the whole financial, commercial, and in- 
dustrial system of the Rocky Mountain country is hanging in the 
balance apprehending the destruction of that industry in accordance 
with the decree of this House to-day, should such decree favor free lead 
ore from the lead-ore districts of the world. . 

Mr. Chairman, it has been asserted that on the faith of a Treasury 
ruling admitting ore high in silver free of duty $25,000,000 of capital 
has been invested in smelting works and that this aggregate amount 
of money will be affected by a change of the law. Let me explode that 
fraud here and now. When were the $25,000,000 of investments made? 
Messrs. Balbach & Son claim that they invested a large amount of 
money on the faith of this ruling. Can that be true when this ruling 
was made in 1883 for the first time, and the Balbach establishment in 
Newark had been in existence for twenty-five long years prior to 1883? 
The Kansas City establishment was built up in 1880 at Argentine and 
the works at Socorro, N. Mex., were built up long prior to 1883. 

Not a single smelter now claiming the benefits of free lead was es- 
tablished after 1883, except that at El Paso, Texas, The owners of 
that establishment can run and successfully compete with protected 
lead ore in the United States by importing from Mexico, with a duty 
of 14 cents per pound on the lead in ore, for the reason that they use Mex- 
ican 25-cent labor on the other side and cheap Mexican labor on this 
side in their smelter. Let this question be stated so that we may un- 
derstand the issue thoroughly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CARTER. I wish to understand who is to dispose of the time 
on our side. 

Mr. FUNSTON. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman-for five 
minutes. 

Mr. FUNSTON. I yield that to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
HOPKINS]. 

Mr. MCADOO, Mr. Chairman, I did not understand that any gentle- 
man was to di of the time. 

Mr. CARTER. Is there any objection to my controlling the time 
on this side? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not hear any objection, 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be right for the 

tleman from Montana to control the time on that side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Montana asks leave to con- 
trol the time on his side of the question, 

Mr. TARSNEY. I object. 

Mr. CARTER. I ask to have five minutes additional time now, Mr. 
Chairman, to conclude my statement, to the end that this question may 
be distinctly understood from my point of view. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Let us have order. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is what the Chair wants. The gentleman 
from Montana asks that he may be allowed five more minutes at this 
time. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CARTER. To the end that members of this House may fully 
understand the question at issue, let me say that the smelting in 
pure and simple, is a distinct and separate interest from the mining inter- 
est. Thesmeltersof the country stand in the same relation to the miners 
that the flour-mills sustain to the farmers. The miners to the nuni- 
ber of fifty thousand in Missouri, Colorado, Illinois, Kansas, Montana, 
and other States and the Territories are engaged on their separate little 
properties in taking up this lead ore from the shafts, levels, and stopes 
of prospects and mines which they are engaged in developing and work- 
ing. They ship it from their mines to the smelters. ‘The smelters pay 
them for 95 per cent. of the silver contents and for 90 per cent. of ta 
lead contents of the ore, and charge them $5 to $8 a ton for treatment. 


Those who favor free importation of Mexican ore are not prosecuting - 


legitimate smelter work. On the contrary, the smelters’ combine, seek- 
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ing these ores free from Mexico, controls the mines and miners of that 
country. 

Regular trade conditions are not observed as in the legitimate smelt- 

operations, They control the mining district in the Territory of 
exico known as Sierra Mahaja district; they also control the water 
ee on the wagon-road leading from the railroad to the mines. 
ey likewise control the privilege of supplying corn to teamsters on 
the road, and hence they control, not only the labor of those mines 
which members of this House ought to know is worked at 25 cents a day, 
but they also control the transportation facilities absolutely. These gen- 
tlemen have voted for the schedule in this bill which provides white 
lead with a protective duty at 3 cents a pound; the pig-lead product of 
their smelters a duty of 2 cents a pound; the lead product of every 
‘smelter is protected in the bill, and now they want to continue to per- 
petuate an unfair advantage by getting the cheap labor of Mexico to 
supply the ore. It is claimed in behalf of this proposition that we can 
not supply a sufficient quantity of fluxing ore to smelt our dry silver 
ores, and that these Mexican ores are used as a flux to aid in smelting 
our dry silver ore. Let me expose that error at this time by the testi- 
mony of a man who has most vigorously advocated the importation of 
Mexican ore free of duty. 

Mr. August Meyer appeared before the Committee on Ways and 
Means and testified that the ore imported as taken from the Mexican 
mines contains about 20 per cent. of lead. He says that one-half of 
the ore, or thereabouts, does not contain any lead, but is dry ore. 
Now, mark the statement that every other ton imported is dry ore 
and consider that as an established fact each ton of ore that comes in 
requires 15 per cent. of lead tosmelt it. That is, it requires 150 pounds 
of lead to smelt each ton of ore. Two tons are imported; one of these 
tons does not contain any lead at all and the other only 20 per cent. 

_ of lead, or 400 pounds. To smelt the two tons of ore imported from 
Mexico requires 600 pounds of lead. In view of this, I ask you what 
is left to smelt the dry ores of the United States, as a result of such im- 
porting operation? The facts are that it is this cheap labor of Mexico 
that is desired to supply these smelters with ore, the lead products of 
which they sell in the protected market on this side of the line. 

Taking thestatements of Mr. Meyer as true, we are driven to thecon- 
clusion that the lead flux imported from Mexico is insufficient to smelt 
the ore imported from that country. What this smelter combine de- 
sires is ore mined in a free-trade labor country and a sale for their out- 
put in a protected market. 

We ask nothing in this matter but what is right and proper. Ifyou 
are to give us competition with Mexican free labor in mining the ore, 
we insist that justice commands you to leave the smelters to sell thoir 
bullion product in a market as free as the summer air when the reapers 
cut and gather grain. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is alleged that we have not the right kind 
of smelting ore this side of the Mexican line. Let me recall to you 
affidavit after affidavit made by men of unquestioned experience and 
knowledge. These affidavits are contained in my remarks heretofore 
made on this question and printed in the RECORD of the 16th instant, 
from which affidavits it will clearly appear that this claim is abso- 
Iutely erroneous. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I represent here this classof people. [Throw- 
ing down on the floor a vast petition.] We have no great smelter trust 
atour backs. These people have exercised their constitutional right 
of petition by signing this paper on the mountain sides of our country 
and sending it down here as their mute appeal for justice. 

Several MEMBERS. How many of them? 

Mr. CARTER. Five thousand men, and within a week sixty thou- 
sand signatures will be displayed in this Hallif this question continues 
undecided. Above protection and free trade; above party lines and 
geographical sections; above the fleeting excitement of this hour, reigns 
the eternal principle of justice, in the name of which I ask protection 
for these petitioners who delve by day and by night in the crust of the 
earth, mining ore for the smelter coinbine, whose every product you 
have heretofore protected. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CRAIN. I ask unanimous consent that I may be permitted to 
continue ten minutes, f. 

Mr. FUNSTON. I desire, Mr. Chairman, to know whether it is 
understood that the gentleman from Colorado controls the time on his 
side of the question. 

Several MEMBERS. No, no; it is not understood. 

The CHAIRMAN. The proposition was submitted to the committee 
and objection was made by several members. 

Mr. FUNSTON. Then the recognition is by the Chair altogether. 

The CHAIRMAN. Altogether. 

Betore I proceed Iask unanimous consent that I may 

be permitted to address the committee ten minutes now. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous con- 
reece he be permitted to proceed for ten minutes. Is there objec- 


A MEMBER. I object. 

Mr. CRAIN, Mr, Chairman, as I understand from the Committee 
of Ways and Means that the debate is to be limited to one hour and a 
half upon this paragraph and any amendments that may be offered, I 


send to the desk an amendment which I propose to have offered in case 
Sis amendment of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Funston] is voted 
own. 

Mr. FUNSTON. Do not do that now. 

Mr. CRAIN. I have to do it, because the chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means says it must be done in that way. 

Mr. Chairman, whatever may be said by the opponents of this bill, 
there is no question that it is perfectly logical in its trend and its 
conclusion. The logical sequence of protection is prohibition, and the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, in his report and in 
his discussion of the various schedules of this bill, has practically ad- 
mitted that his object is the protection of American industry and of 
American labor, even it be necessary to go so far as to build up a Chi- 
nese wall around this country and prohibit importations which may 
come in competition with the products of American labor and of Amer- 
ican capital. 

And, sir, the proviso in this schedule is a practical illustration of the 
truth of that proposition and of the logical correctness of the stand 
which has been assumed by the majority of the Committee of Ways 
and Means. It can not be defended, however, either from the stand- 
point of revenue or from the standpoint of protection. Orators on both 
sides of this House have eloquently proclaimed to the country that the 
Treasury is groaning under a surplus and that it is absolutely essential 
to revise the tariff, either by cutting down rates, as was proposed in the 
Mills bill, or by elevating rates, according to the McKinley bill. And 
in addition to that, the table prepared by the Committee of Ways and 
Means shows, with reference to this schedule, that there will not be 
one dollar of increase or of decrease in the revenue during the next 
fiscal year by reason of the importation of lead-silver ore. 

If this be true, and the assumption is that it is true, then there is 
no necessity for this proviso, and it should be stricken out. But let 
us regard it from the standpoint of protection. As I understand the 
theory of protection as enunciated by the eloquent gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH] it means protection of American industry 
and protection of American labor against foreign competition, not the 
building up of one competitor in any branch of industry at the expense 
of other competitors. Yet that is precisely what this proviso means. 
The gentleman from Montana [Mr. CARTER] talked very vehemently 
about the protection of American industry in the smelting business. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CRAIN. I thought I had ten minutes by unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. e gentleman had five minutes. 

Mr. CRAIN. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes 
longer. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAIN. Now, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Mon- 
tana state, as a Representative of the people upon the floor of this 
House, that there is protection afforded to the industries of this country 
by this proviso, when he represents only four of the smelting estab- 
lishments in the United States, while I and those who are associated 
with me in this contest represent twenty out of the twenty-four that 
exist in this country ? Does protection mean that a wool manufacturer 
in Philadelphia shall be protected against a competitor in New York 
or does it mean that the wool manufacturer in Philadelphia and the 
wool manufacturer in New York shall be protected against foreign 
competition? This proviso does not protect against the smelters of 
Mexico, for Mexico has no smelters, but it protects the smelters of two 
States and two Territories against the smelters of eight States and two 
Territories. 

And what will be its effect; what has been its effect, as foreshadowed 
by the suggestion of Secretary Windom in his circular? It will cost the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company, according to the statement of com- 
petent authorities—and I have seen a letter from a representative of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad upon this subject—it will cost that company 
$1,200,000 a year, not alone in the loss of freight on the ore that would 
otherwise be brought in, but in the loss of freight in carrying the live- 
stock of Kansas, the live-stock of Illinois, the live-stock of Texas and 
of other States of the Union into Mexico, which business has been 
prohibited by retaliatory legislation. It will cost an immense sum by 
the loss of trade in the importation of our wheat and corn and other 
cereals to the twelve millions of people of Mexico. 

Those people do not produce enough breadstuffstoliveupon. They 
sell their lead ore to the United States and take in return the produc- 
tions of this country. It affects the American capital that is invested 
in the Mexican mines, It affects the American capital that is invested 
in Mexican railroads. It affects the American capital that is invested 
in American manufactures which are exported to Mexico to pay for the 
lead-silver ore of that Republic. It affects the merchants who furnish 
the supplies to the miners. It affects those industries which furnish 
the plant for the development of the mines. It affects the American 
laborer, in whose behalf eloquent speeches have been made on both 
sides of this chamber, some of them savoring, it is trae, of demagogy, 
but all of them, I believe, intended to prove that Representatives on 
both sides vie with each other in taking care of the welfare of that raw 
material, the only raw material that affects the American laborer, 
which is i by the Republican tariff bill to come into this 


country on two legs free of duty. [Laughter.] 
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It affects the American farmer, in whose behalf speeches equally 
eloquent have been delivered on both sides of the House. Mexico has 
retaliated, Mr. Chairman, on account, not of a oe of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, as the gentleman from Kansas inadvertently stated, 
but because of a suggestion which has been acted upon by the customs 
collectors along the Mexican frontier, to the effect that whenever lead- 
silver ore is imported into this country from Mexico the value shall 
be estimated, not in Mexico, but in this country. 

You know that under the general law everything that is imported 
is valued at the place of exportation under a certificate of the consul, 
the valuation being verified at the port of entry; but the Secretary’s 
suggestion is that lead-silver ore shall be imported, not upon the Mexi- 
can valuation, but upon the basis of the value in New York of bar-lead, 
less one cent per pound for transportation, and upon the basis of the 
price of silver in New York, which necessarily stops the importation 
of this lead-silver ore. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CRAIN asked and obtained unanimous consent to extend his 
remarks. [See Appendix. ] 


[Mr. FRANK withholds his remarks for revision. See Appendix. 


Mr. HOPKINS, Mr. Chairman, I send to the desk at this time an 
amendment to be read after we have voted on the pending amendment. 
I desire to have the attention of the Republican members of the House. 
It is as a Republican that I favor the amendment which has been of- 
fered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Funston], and it is to the 
Republican members of this House that I desire to address myself dur- 
ing the few minutes I shall have the privilege of the floor. 

I yield to no man in fealty to the Republican party or to the prin- 
ciple of protection which has made our country so prosperous; but I 
protest against any man, in the name of protection, attempting to strike 
down existing industries. I protest against any man, in the name of 
protection, enabling a little coterie of men in the city of Denver, Colo., 
or any other place, to form by means of this proviso a combine that 
will control the outputsof American mines. The gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. CARTER] has said that the importation of these Mexican flux- 
ing ores has affected the product and theoatput of the American’ mines. 
I deny that statement. I have before me the statistics furnished by 
the Agricultural Department, which were read in a speech by the gen- 
tleman from Montana on this floor a few days ago, which show that 
ever since the importation of Mexcan ores into this country the output 
of the American mines has been steadily increasing. 

The gentleman said that in 1883 we first commenced importing these 
Mexican ores, Those ores were imported under a tariff law that has 
been upon the statute-book since 1864, imported under a tariff law placed 
on the statute-book by the Republican party, a law which represents 
the principle of the protective doctrine as defined by the great men 
who have shed renown upon the Republican party and this country 
as well. Not only that, but the Secretary of the Treasury, one of the 
great leaders of the Republican party, has construed that law after 
elaborate arguments by these gentlemen who now seek to sustain this 
proviso, and has held that under protective laws and in the interest of 

American industry these ores should be permitted to come in free. 

Mr. Chairman, I stated that the increase of the output of the Ameri- 
can mines has been steady and uniform. In 1883 there were mined in 
this country 143,000 tons oflead ore. In 1889, after five or six years of 
the importation of Mexican ores, we find by the statistics presented to 
this House by the gentleman from Montana himself that the 143,000 
tons had increased to 155,000 tons. I ask the Republican members of 
this House does that look as though the mines of the West are being 
shut down by the importation of Mexican ores? I ask members does 
that look as though the miners for whom the gentleman claims to 
speak to-day are notfinding employment in American mines? 

Not only that, Mr. Chairman, but to show you that this importation 
from Mexico has not affected the price of lead in this country and has 
not aſfeeted the ores that are mined in Missouri, Wisconsin, and Illinois, 
I refer again to the statistical record, which shows that during the three 
years just preceding the importation of Mexican ores into this country 
the average price of lead was $4 per 100 pounds, and that during the 
three years immediately following the importation of Mexican ores the 
average price had risen from $4 to $4.36 per 100 pounds. I ask again, 
Mr. Chairman and members of this House, does the record bear out 
the statement of the gentleman from Montana or does it bear out my 
statement that the importation of these ores is a blessing to the Ameri- 
can mines and miners, as wellas to all engaged in smelting these ores? 

During the time these Mexican lead-silver ores have been imported 
free of duty the consumption of lead has been greater than the pro- 
duction of the American mines. I have just shown from the statistics 
furnished by the Agricultural Department that the output of the Ameri- 
can mines has increased in these few years from twelve to twenty 
thousand tons of lead annually. These very statistics show also that 
our consumption of lead in 1889 was 33,000 tons greater than this in- 
creased production. No American mines are languishing under such 
conditions, and no American miners are in idleness for want of work 
at good wages under such conditions. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, how does the amendment offered benefit the 


American mines and other interests affected? The records show that 
of the production of the American mines 75 per cent. of all the ores 
mined are known as dry ores. The Mexican ores imported are known 
as wet or fluxing ores. In order to profitably mine, smelt, and refine 
the dry ores the smelting industry is compelled to have a certain per- 
centage of the wet or fluxing ores, and only 25 per cent. of the ores 
produced in America are of that character. The result is thata few of 
the great smelting industries located in Denver and Omaha have abso- 
lutely controlled the output of these mines. 

The importation of these ores from Mexico haz built up vast indus- 
tries ranging from Texas to Montana and from Utah to the State of New 
Jersey. Large industries have been built up in Illinois and other 
States by reason of this ruling of the Treasury Department, by which 
thousands of men have obtained employment and millions of money 
have been invested. These industries, I say, have been built up upon 
the faith of the Republican party standing to the doctrine as it was 
established before the McKinley bill was reported to the House. Now, 
we protest in the name of American labor against any proviso such as 
this, which will curtail the output of the American mines and curtail 
the employment of American labor in these smelting industries. 

A word further on that point. The gentleman says that a few of 
these parties who favor the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Kansas are forming a trust. I denyit. I say to the Republican 
members of this House that a few ot these smelters, just numbering 
four out of the entire twenty-five in existence to-day, have by contracts 
already controlled the output of the fluxing-ore mines of America. 
There is a gentleman sitting in the gallery now who has been here 
lobbying for this bill with this objectionable proviso, who if this amend- 
ment is voted down will leave that gallery worth $1,000,000 more 
than when he came into it. [Laughter and applause.] I want to 
know if the Republican members of this House are going toignore the 
claims of labor and protect wealth to that extent. Will the Repub- 
lican party of this House strike down the industries of the country for 
the benefit of capital? 

The mining interests of America under existing conditions are enor- 
mously profitable. It is an open secret that a profit of 36 per cent. on 
the total product of a mine with these gentlemen who favor this pro- 
viso which shuts out the lead-silver ores of Mexico is regarded as m 
ate indeed. The Mining Industry, of Denver, Colo.,in an issue under 
date of April 19, 1889, stated that of the output of mines in Pitkin 
County, Colorado, over 60 per cent. was profit, and that in Gilpin 
County, in the same State, over 50 per cent. of the total product was 
profit. This paper is regarded as authority upon such questions. 
one of its issues in 1889, in speaking upon this subject it said: 

Mining in Colorado, in proportion to the value of its product, yields a higher 
percentage of profit than any business in the world excepting a few patent 
monopolies. 

This is the languishing industry that the gentlemen from Montana, 
Colorado, and Idaho are asking the Republican members of this House 
to still further protect by voting down the pending amendment, and 
thus exclude any further importation from Mexico of these fluxing ores. 
I say, gentlemen, that you had better cry halt on protection when it 
leads to the results that I have shown you will follow from the defeat 
of this amendment. The true friend of American protection will vote 
for the amendment. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BLAND. They are lobbying here on every hand in favor of 
something that is in this bill. It is a millionaire bill all the way 
through, and I do not wonder that lobbyists are here in favor of this 
or any other protected interest. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. Chairman, I hope the committee will not take 
the position of the gentleman from Illinois as in any manner represent- 
ing the miners of the United States. I object to his posing in that 
light. He may pose, if he wants to, and as he should, as the re t- 
ative of the smelter in Aurora, III., but not as a representative of this 
great silver-lead-mining industry throughout this country. 

This is simply a question between the miners of the Rocky Mount- 
ains and the smelters of the United States. Lou will not hear a word 
from any representative of the miners in favor of free lead. 

The smelters themselves have no just cause to come here. Ev 
product of the smelters has been protected in this bill, as has been stated; 
and besides they are now, and have been for years, buying our ores from 
our miners and making a profit. The smelter to which I referred, and 
which the gentleman kor Illinois now represents here, purchases 25 
tons of ore a day from the Tiger mine in Shoshone County, Idaho. The 
Kansas City establishment, represented by Mr. Meyers, who was spoken 
of on yesterday evening by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Funston] 
as saying he can not get stiflicient fluxing ore in the United States to 
carry on their business, is buying 10,000 tons this year from one of our 
mines in Shoshone County. These various smelters have made con- 
tracts for 75,000 tons in one county in Idaho for this year. 

We can farnish all the fluxing ores that are in the Terri- 


tory I represent. We can furnish it for the commercial and smelting 

purposes and for all industrial purposes in the United States. ~ 
Sincėthis Mexican ore has been coming here—and the highestimporta- 

tion was last year, 32,000 tons—numbers of low-grade mines have been 
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compelled to shutdown their works. This cheap- labor ore affects them 
materially, and besides the Mexican production has been limited be- 
cause they come in under a ruling of the Secretary of the Treasury and 
contrary to law. Now, you propose to make that ruling of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury lawful, and the mining industries of Mexico, Spain, 
and Australia, the greatest lead-silver-producing regions of the world, 
will increase to such an extent that every low-grade silver-lead mine 
in this country will necessarily be forced to shut down. That is the 
result of the policy that gentlemen are advocating here. That is a 
3 that can not be denied; and these gentlemen can not and 

not attempt to deny it. There are only two classes of men that ask 
for free lead, they are the railroad company running down into Mexico 
and the white-lead trust. White lead has increased in price 30 per 
cent., while the ore has been steadily decreasing. 

That is a fact, gentlemen and it is worthy of consideration. They 
are not asking free lead in the cause of the consumer, and they do 
not claim to be, but they are asking it in the interest of the smelter at 

e cost of the destruction of free low-grade silver mines in the United 

tates and at the cost of the miner in the Rocky Mountains, 

There is another fact also to which I wish to call your attention, that 
90 per cent. of the silver of this country comes in combination with 
lead ore. If you strike down the price of the lead ore you reduce the 
production of the silver in the United States one-half. Make no mistake 
about that, you silver men; do not misunderstand the facts. The low- 
grade silver mines of this country contain but from 6 ounces to $30 a 
ton in silver; it costs $50 a ton to produce, transport, andsmeltit. It 
the silver is worth but $30 a ton then you can not work the mines, and 
you are ne blow not only at the low-grade mines of the United 
States, but at the silver production, and give no corresponding benefits 
to any one but the smelters. And I say to gentlemen on this side, to 
the Republican party, that every one of you voted for the amendment 
in the last Congress. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Yes, under a misapprehension. The amendment 
was not understood. We voted upon statements which were made 
which were found afterwards to be incorrect. 

Mr. DUBOIS. And the gentleman from Illinois himself be- 
tween the tellers aud was counted by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
PERKINS]. 

Mr. HOPKINS. We took your representation as to the facts. 

Mr, DUBOIS. You have simply changed your position because 
there are smelters in your district. Isay here that no one on this 
floor on this side scarcely will speak in favor of free lead who has not 
asmelter in his district. 

Mr. HEARD. You are mistaken. 

Mr. CRAIN. I have none in my district. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I said on this side, and I repeat the statement. 

Mr. CRAIN. And I dispute it. . 

Mr. DUBOIS. You are not on this side. 

Mr. Chairman, I am surprised beyond measure that the amendment 
under consideration should be advocated by Republican Representa- 
tiveson this floor. This amendment proposes to admit lead ore into 
the United States free of duty. Lead ore has of late been coming in 
free of duty from Mexico contrary to law, through rulings of officers of 
the Government, and now it is pro by Republican members to make 
this ruling lawful and to establish free trade with foreign countries on 
this lead product. As we can not export any lead to compete with 
foreign lead produced by cheap labor, the proposition is the more un- 
just, because the free trade will accrue solely to the advantage of Mex- 
ico and other foreign countries. 

During the debate on the tariff last Congress the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS], chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, said he was in favor of free lead. He still occupies that 
position and so does his party. I do not criticise him or his party for 
this, because it is in line with their policy. They areadvocates of the 
23 of free trade, and if the great lead industry of the West is 

yed through the carrying out of their policy it is one of the cir- 
cumstances connected with the system as a whole and defended by 
them on the ground that the general result will be beneficial even 
though here and there individual industries suffer. They are consist- 
ent at any rate in their attitude toward lead ore, and are entitled to 
attention on that account. It is unfortunate for our section of 
the country and for the political success of the Democratic party in our 
section that we would be the greatest sufferers by the success of their 
cy. Apparently they are reconciled to this, and in their confidence 
of the general result politically have cheerfully abandoned all hopes 
or wish of carrying the new States of the Northwest. 

Our people have received no consideration at the hands of the Dem- 
ocratic party and are also reconciled to that. I can recall no single 
proposition which has been suggested, tending to advance our material 
prosperity, which they have not opposed. They reached the climax 
when, as a and unitedly, they fought our admission to the Union 


and, to their bitterness and hostility more apparent, attempted 
to fasten Mormon domination upon us. There is a perfect understand- 


een our section and the 
m each other. We have known since the tariff debate of 1888 


pps mocratic party, and we expect noth- 
that they intend, if they get the power, to destroy our lead-silyer in- 


dustry by removing all restrictions from the free importation of Span- 
ish, British American, A and Mexican lead. As Isay, they 
justify this on their general free-trade principle and are subject to j ust 
criticism only so far as the principle itself is open to criticism. 

But what have our Republican friends on this floor to offer as an 
excuse for their position? As I understand it, they are protectionists 
in principle. They belong to the party of protection. They believe 
in protecting everything which we ourselves produce. They can not 
say we do not producelead. ‘Their position and the position of the Re- 
publican will shine as the most illustrious example of inconsist- 
ency and ith if this amendment prevails. It is not a new sub- 
ject. A former Government officer of the Treasury Department ruled 
that if iron and silver were combined in the same ore and the value of 
the silver was greater than the value of the iron, the ore should come 
in freeofduty. This ruling was subsequently, by other officers ofthe 
Treasury Department, made to serve as a precedent for the admission 
of lead ore free ot duty, when such ore was combined with silver and 
the value of the silver was greater than the value of the lead. 

To correct thisruling and to carry out the plain intention of the law, 
which imposes a tax of 1} cents per pound on lead ore, I had the honor 
of offering an amendment to the Mills bill on July 6, 1888, identical 
in purport to this very proviso in the McKinley bill, which these Re- 
publican gentlemen now attack. The Republican Senate afterward 
put this proviso in the Republican tariff bill of 1888. During the de- 
bate on my amendment in the House—which, of course, was opposed by 
Mr. MILLS, Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, and the Democratic party—your pres- 
ent Spedker, Mr. REED, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. PERKINS], 
Major Warner, then representing the Kansas City district, and other 
Republicans spoke earnestly in fayor of the amendment. Not a sin- 
gle, solitary Republican raised his voice or protest in any way against 
it, and when the vote came in Committee of the Whole every Repub- 
lican present voted for the amendment and passed through the tellers 
on the motion of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. PERKINS]. 

Did I not have a right, on that showing, to go before my constit- 
uents and on the record say to them, The Democratic party will 
destroy your greatest industry should they come into power, but the 
Republican party will protect it?“ Did not my coll e from Mon- 
tana, who twice within one year defeated Democrats for Congress in 
that Territory and State, Democrats, too, of such prominence in their 

rty that both of them were selected by their party in their Legis- 

tureas United States Senators—did he not, I repeat, have the sanction 
of the Republican party in the statement that you would protect his 
great lead industry and that the Democratic party would destroy it? 
Did not my colleague from Colorado and my colleagues from every 
other lead-producing section of the United States have your guaranty 
that their promises would be fulfilled ? 

Not a sign was given by any one of you during that debate and agita- 
tion during the last Congress that you were going over to the Democrats 
on this to us vital proposition. As I understand, it you still carry 
inscribed on your banners, Protection to American Industries.“ 

I have listened in vain for one argument consistent with the princi- 
ples of your party to justify your change of position. You do not pre- 
tend even, neither do the Democrats, that your action will not be a fatal 
blow to the honest, industrious miner of the Rocky Mountains. There 
is no subdivision of the United States more prosperous to-day than the 
Rocky Mountain region, and none with more promise of a su al 
future, and this is owing to the opening and successful working of our 
vast treasures which have lain dormant in our lead-silver mines. 

Our farmers are happy and contented because they find a good and 
profitable home market for their products, the direct result of our 
mining prosperity. Our merchantsare doing well, our cattle and sheep 
raisers are doing well, railroad companies are pushing their way in every 
direction through the agricultural fields and to the lead-silver mines, 
They carry the product of our mines to Eastern markets and bring back 
the products of the Eastern manufacturers to us. 

Not one complaint has come to me from a single farmer or business. 
Our people ask no legislation in the tariff except that you properly 
protect the one industry on which our whole prosperity depends. 
Ninety per cent. of the business of Idaho depends for its prosperity on the 
prosperity of the lead-silver mines. We manufacture nothing, yet we 
are willing to afford the amplest protection to every manufacturing in- 
dustry in the United States, and we have a right to ask the same pro- 
tection for our one chief industry. I have heard it stated that the Re 
publican advocates of free lead represent farming constituents who 
are selling some of their produce to Mexico, and that they fear the im- 
position of a duty on lead will destroy this trade. 

There certainly can be nothing in this. These farmers assuredly 
would not absolutely destroy the market of their brother farmers in the 
mining regions for some slight advantage to themselves, which at best 
is problematical. Besides, it has been abundantly proved that where 
the Kansas farmer or the Nebraska farmer sells one dollar's worth of 
produce to Mexico he sells a hundred to Colorado and the other mining 
States and Territories. We buy all of our mining machinery and mai- 
ufactured goods from our Eastern brothers and we ship millions of 
dollars’ worth of freight over the railroads. I hardly t the advo- 
cates of free lead would trade our markets for the market of Mexico; 
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but that is what free lead from Mexico means. If you build up the 
Mexican market at the cost of the destruction of our lead-silver-mining 
industry you destroy the value ot our markets. 

What, then, is the underlying motive in this controversy? Who has 
stirred up this sudden and great desire for free lead? The question 


is easily answered. A few smelters, a few railroads running down to 
Mexico and a few Americans who have invested in mining property in 
Mexico. That is all there is of it, and for the benefit of these indi- 
viduals you would ask the Republican party to abandon its principle 
of protection, and you would destroy the greatest industry of three 
States and four Territories and seriously cripple every other business 
in them, These smelters have the hardihood to come here and argue 
that they were built because of the law that they should get their lead 
tree, and therefore Congress is in duty bound to allow lead to come 
in free of duty in order to protect their plants. 

When they built their smelters they knew that the law imposed a 
duty of 14 cents per pound on lead ore and they invested with the in- 
tention of evading the laws of the United States. They knew, every 
smelter and miner and assayer and mining superintendent knows, that 
any ore which carries 5 per cent. and upwards of lead is lead ore.“ 
They knew that the just interpretation of the law would impose a duty 
of 15 cents per pound on every pound of lead coming into this country 
from Mexico as lead ore. The consensus of opinion is that any ore 
containing sufficient lead to be merchantable is lead ore; that lead 
i is an ore which, treated by a melting process, will produce lead 

on. 

Now, after they have gone into this business with a ſull understand- 
ing as to what the law was, they say ‘‘ You surely will not enforce the 
law and ruin us.” They ask you to put our miners, who receive 
$3.50 a day, in direct competition with the Mexican miner, who re- 
ceives 50 cents a day, in order to protect them in their deliberate plan 
to rob the Government of its lawful duty on lead ore. They ask that 
you give them an advantage of $30 a ton over the lead miners of the 
West, because they have risked their money in a business which was 
founded on a purpose to defraud the Government. No one would be 
benefited by free lead except these gentlemen who run these contra- 
band smelters, and even they do not need to break down our mining 
industry in order to make fair and reasonable profits. 

There was imported from Mexico during the year 1889 over 33,000 
tons of lead, which was not enough to go around and to supply the de- 
mand of the various smelters, so they were compelled to buy the bulk 
of their ore from our miners, This importation of free lead was not 
sufficient, either, to keep the price of lead below a living point for our 
miners all the time. It was sufficient, however, to compel hundreds 
of low-grede silver-lead mines to close and to prevent the opening and 
working of hundreds of others, because of the low price of lead, With 
the law imposing a duty of 14 cents a pound on lead ore staring them 
in the face, and nothing but an unjust ruling of a Treasury official to 
give a color of authority for free lead, the lead production of Mexico 
and British Columbia has been held in check. 

The price of lead is now about at a point below which it can not be 
mined in our country at all. If you destroy the protection, if by law 
you allow lead ore” to come in free of duty, you will meet the fall 
desire of these smelters of Mexican ore, because such a stimulus will be 
given to mining in Mexico that they will produce all the lead needed 
and will furnish these gentlemen with all the lead they can use, and 
our mines will either be compelled to shut down or the wages of the 
miners will be reduced to a level with the Mexican peons who receive 
less than 50 cents a day. 

These smelters of Mexican ore have the temerity to assert that we 
can not produce a sufficient amount of ‘‘ fluxing ore“ in this country, 
that we must have the Mexican ore for ‘‘fluxing purposes. They have 
succeeded in getting gentlemen on this floor to repeat that story, which 
is utterly without foundation in truth. They even went so far as to 
say that our heavy ore, galena ore, was not suitable for ‘‘ fluxing.’’ 
They knew better when they made the statement, or else they did not 
discriminate correctly in the use of the term fluxing. The term in 
its proper use includes all lead-ores which can be used as a flux for dry 
ores. The experience of Idaho quite recently would tend to show that 
the smelters are anxious to get heavy lead-ores, and the higher per- 
centage of lead the better. 

Representatives of Kansas City, Denver, and Omaha smelters, who 
have been in Idaho during the past few months, acknowledge that 1 
ton of heavy lead ore from the Wood River district in South Idaho will 
flux about 5 tons of dry ore and 1 ton of lead ore from the Cœur d' Aléne 
district in North Idaho will flux about the same amount. Idaho can 
alone produce all the lead needed in the United States if allowed to 
ras her minės to their fullest capacity. To show how utterly 

is the statement that our ores are not fluxing ores and that the 
smelters can not use them, I will give some contracts made by Eastern 
smelters with one camp alone in Idaho, that of Ceurd’Aléne. These 
eontracts are for the present year. 

The Kansas City Smelter, which, by the way, is one of the companies 
making this statement that they can not use our ores, contracts with 
the Stem- Winder and Granite mines for 10,000 tons; Omaha and Grant, 
at Omaha and Denver, contract with Sierra Nevada and California 
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mines for 12,000 tons; Poorman and Custer mines, 14,000 tons; Last 
Chance and Gem mines, 12,000 tons; Globe Works at Denver contract 
with Morning and San Francisco mines for 13,000 tons. The Tiger 
mine ships daily to Aurora, III., 25 tons. These are contracts with a 
portion only of the mines in one camp, in one Territory, with various 
smelters for 70,000 tons of fluxing ore concentrates, 

The average per cent. of lead in all these ores isover 55. The mines 
named are all in one county and do not begin to comprise the produc- 
ing mines in that section. The largest mines in the camp, the Bunker 
Hill and Sullivan, which are probably the greatest lead - silver- produe- 
ing mines in the world, are not included. I could show in detail, 
taking mine by mine, that the Cœur d’Aléne camp alone in Idaho can 
produce over 200,000 tons of lead-silver ore annually, with an average 
of 52 per cent. of lead. Without considering Colorado, Utah, and Mon- 
tana, Idaho herself can easily produce all the ores needed for fluxing 
and commercial purposes, provided she is given the just protection to 
which she is entitled. 

This combination of smelters who ask for free lead at the cost of the 
destruction of our mining interests and all the interests dependent on 
the mines, for the sole benefit of themselves and the Mexicans, have 
been gathering statistics throughout the Northwest to present to Con- 


gress to the following effect: They propose to show from the record - 


furnished by the public sampling works throughout this region of coun- 
try that of all ores offered not more than 5 per cent. thereof is lead, 
and that said 5 per cent. is not sufficient for the reduction of the dry 
ores furnished the market. The facts are these: The lead ores do not 
pass through the public sampling works. In Colorado, Utah, Idaho, 
indeed throughout the West and Northwest, the silver-lead miners 
ship their ores to the smelters direct, as I have just proved by a recital 
of contracts made with the Cœur d’Aléne mines. 

This is necessary because the margin is so close that the miner can 
not operate with profit and pay the additional expense caused by send- 
ing his ore through the sampler. There are many instances in the 
Northwest wherein the silver-lead miner does not make a profit upon 
his ore in excess of what it would cost him to send his ore through the 
sampler. Hence it is that he contracts with the smelter direct, and 
his ore is shipped from the mine to the reduction works without mak- 
ing the record at all, with which these gentlemen seek to influence 
legislation and Congress. I can successfully illustrate the basis upon 
which this business is transacted throughout the West and Northwest 
by, presenting the business as it is done at this time in Shoshone County, 
Idaho, 

This county ships per day an average of 200 tons of silver-lead ore 
that will average 55 per cent. lead. It is sold in Denver, Kansas City, 
Aurora, San Francisco, in short wherever the miner can find a market 
for the class of ore that will admit of a profit in handling it. It may 
not be outof place to again call your attention to the tact that, if silver- 
lead ores of this character mined and sold in this way throughout the 
Northwest were of record before you, the 5 per cent. theory (or whatever 
per cent. the opponents of the lead tariff may represent) would be ut- 
terly destroyed. 

Statistics are, as a matter of fact, at hand and have been presented 
to show that this country does furnish sufficient lead ores to smelt all 
of the dry ores produced, and also to.meet the commercial demands 
for that product. In this connection it is worth while to call atten- 
tion to the fact that in Idaho there are many great lead mines now 
idle, because at the present price for lead theze properties can not be 
worked at a profit. Lead is now averaging at $3.80 per hundred. Two 
years ago, when lead averaged $4.25 upward, these same properties 
were being worked with profit to the owners and were giving employ- 
ment to hundreds of men. 

It does not seem to be fully understood that unless a profit on lead 
can be made by Western miners the production of silver will be greatly 
crippled. Atleast two-thirds of thesilyer product of the West is found 
in combination with lead. In the Territory of Idaho, for instance, 
there are but few silver mines proper, and in a ton of silver-lead ore 
the value of the lead is much greater than the value of the silver. As 
I have stated, many low-grade silver-lead mines are now shut down 
owing to the low price of lead, and if by law you allow foreign lead to 
come in free of duty, and thus permanently fix the price of lead below 
4 cents per pound, the silver production of the West will be almost an- 
nihilated. 

At this time, of all times, when I sincerely believe there is a pre- 
vailing sentiment for unlimited coinage of silver, I can not understand 
the advocacy of a policy which any one at all familiar with the facts 
must know will seriously diminish our silver production. It is be- 
yond comprehension how any friend of silver can, for the sake of en- 
hancing the profits of a few smelters of smuggled lead, strike such a 
square and direct blow at silver production. 

Let me as concisely, then, as possible, give the situation, and I am 
done. 

By a law of Congress, which has been on the statute-books for many 
years and which is the law to-day, a tax of 1} cents per pound is levied 
on lead ore. That means that lead ore shall pay a tax of 1} cents per 
pound. It does not and can not mean anything else. This law 
been evaded. The lead industry which this law has built up asks that 
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the law be enforced and the tax collected. Those lead smelters who 
prosper on the non enſorcement of the law ask that the duty be taken 


off foreign lead. You have heard nothing in this discussion but ‘free 
lead and ‘‘ taxed lead, and we all understand and agree that, if the 
component of chief value in the ore determines the classification of the 
ore, foreign lead will come in free of duty. It is, then, simply a ques- 
tion of dutiable lead or free lead. 
I will ask the Clerk to read the resolutions which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


At a mass-meeting of the citizens, residents, and voters of the town of Ward- 
ner, Shoshone County, Idaho Territory, held on the 19th day of A to 
consider the question of the importation of lead ores from Bri Columbia 
and Mexico into the United States free of duty, and also consider upon the ex- 
pediency of being better and more substantially protected in our lead interests, 
the following proceedings were had: 

Albert Hogan was elected president of the said meeting, and George B. Me- 
Auley secretary. 

The following memorial and request were then and there presented and 
unanimously adopted, to wit: 

Sim: Through you, as our legal representative at the national Capital, we 
desire to most earnestly recommend to Congress the adoption of a clause in the 
tariff bill preventing the free importation of lead ores into the United States 
from Bri Columbia and Mexico; that we heartily and cheerfully indorse 
the tariff bill now before Congress, known as the McKinley bill; that while it 
is not our desire to elaborate upon questions of tariff and finance, we desire to 
state ee er . you why such a law should be passed preventing such 
free importation of ores. We speak for Idaho alone. This young Terri- 
tay 8 heb upon an era of advancement and prosperity never before 

own in her X ; 

The chief and in fact the greatest industry of the Territory of Idaho is silver- 
lead mining, or the production of lead and silver, and there are more 
pe both capitalists and wage-workers,in this ‘Territory interested in the lead 

ndustry than any other known to us. Our Territory is peculiarly a lead-pro- 
ducing Territory. High wages have been sustained and are now being sus- 
tained and paid by reason of the fact that large and extensive developments 
are continuously going on throughout the Territory, and more particularily in 
the northern part of Idaho, inthe development of lead and silver mines andin 
the employment of thousands of wage-workers at good wages. 

By the introduction of free lead ores from Mexico and allowing a steady com- 
petition from that Republic the lead production of Idaho will bring our wage- 
bs ay sr into Sre competition and upon a level with the laborers aud peons of 

e r country, 

We would further represent that capitalists from ofher States, as well as cap- 
italists in Idaho, have invested large amounts of money, capital, and machinery 
to concentrate the ore and bring it to a grade where it can be marketed to profit 
to the producer. At the present price of lead even the profitis very small. We 
wish to suggest that it requires a large capital in the first place to purchase 
a lead-producing mine of any value, and that it requires a large amount of cap- 
ital in addition to open the same before any profits are realized from the vent- 
ure; itthen regias tremendous outlay tor the erection of proper machinery 
and mills to reduce or concentrate the ores for market. All this must be done 
by the enterprising man before he can hope to realize at all. These investments 
are made upon the basis that this industry, like others, should be protected. 
There is this difference also, that in the usual see fb of manufacturers the raw 
material is first used in order to realize the product, In the case of the lead 

roducer lead ore is the product itself, and refore can not in any sense be 
— raw material or used in connection with the term. 

n, the recent development in British Columbia as well as the recent rail- 
connections and large development of lead interests in the Republic 
of Mexico, which are well known to the people at large, prove that our neigh- 
bors to the north and south if permitted can invade this country with the in- 
troduction of more lead ores, if admitted free, than we can produce at our prices 
for labor and rates of interest on money. Thus the price of lead in a short 
time in the markets of this country will be brought down so as not to exceed 
$2.50 per hundred pounds, or, in other words, it will sell as low in this country 
as in the other countries purchasing it. It needs no argument to show that 
with lead below $3.59 per 100 pounds there is no lead property in the Territory 
of Idaho that can be worked without aloss toits owners. 

Even that figure gives us but little or no profits. It is, further, too plain for 
argument that if we are to compete with the ore productions of the world, and 
the lead ores are to be admitted free of duty, the greatest and most mate- 
rial interests of Idaho will be stricken down, while the foreign countries will 
have the benefit of our disaster. In this connection allow us to state that the 
lead ores of Idaho contain materials that are most desirable for smelting dry 
ores, for flux ing and producing a product of lead bullion, and such ores are and 
have been eagerly sought for for that reason by smelters outside of the Terri- 


tory. > 

In the event that such lead ores are continued to be admitted free of duty, 
then the price of labor must be reduced toa nominal sumand the wages of 
miners in Idaho placed upon a par with the wages of those in Mexico. In fact, 
we would be unable to work our mines with wages reduced to such a low fig- 


ure, 

With a duty u lead ores sufficient to protect our interests here, we under- 
take to say that Idaho herself can, with her mines already opened, within six 
months after the of this tariff bill now before Congress, increase her 
production in lead to double what it is or has been and can thereby furnish in 
addition to that furnished by other States and Territories, more than suffi- 
cient lead to be used by the smelters in reducing dry ores throughout the coun- 
try as well as for all the demands for the commercial wants for the entire nation. 

This being our leading industry, second to none within our borders, it is of 
the most vital importance to us that this Territory, soon to become a State, 
should not have the development of our mines retarded, capital driven from 
her borders, wage-workers reduced to a mere pittance, while other States are 
receiving the benefits of an extended protection to their material interests. We 
„ ii as a right and as just that as a portion of the great American ple 
we have a right to be protected in that which more nearly concerns us and upon 
which our 3 and progress so much depend. We have nothing to do 
with the question of free sugar or of various questions of tariff in the Eastern 
States; but wedo say that we have but one great interest, and without being 
poe thatit do us no good to be protected in anything else. It would 

unjust to us for you to indorse a tariff that would place a duty u every- 
thing that would be an import into the Territory, at the same time failing and 
refusing to protect us in our most vital production. 

Again, we will say it is not true that this foreign lead is needed for the pur- 
pose of fluxing or reducing dry ores in other pens of the country, for Idaho 
alone can produce under a fair protective tariff enough lead for the use of all 
the smelters in lead ores which have no superior in the world, Our interests 
are so interwoven with the protection of lead that if the excellent bill now be- 
fore Congress, known as the McKinley bill, which we heartily indorse, is to be 
so amended as to admit lead into this country free, then we have no further 


interest in preventing all other products to be admitted free. If lead is tobe 
then we are in ſavor of placing e else 


on the free- on the free-list. 


Resolved, That a copy of the above statement be forwarded to the Hon. FRED 
T. Dusors, who is requested wey the same before the members of Congress in 


such manner as he shall 
ALBERT HAGAN, President. 
GEO. B. McAULEY, Secretary, 


Mr, DUBOIS. These resolutions t the feeling and situation 
as it is with us. I would add that both the president and secretary of 
that meeting are leading Democrats. This question is beyond all poli- 
tics in the Westand Northwest, All the products of lead are protected, 
yet no complaint is made by any of these gentlemen, This committee 
on Tuesday last imposed the following duties: 


Lead ee 
Acetate of lead, white, 3 cents per pound; brown, 2 cents per pound. 
Li 3 cents per pound. 
rani — n ek oa Le Prov: That 
maleate shall pay a less duty than 25 per beet si ae aad aap ed ent 

Witte dead . round or mixed with oil, 3 ts d. 

Phosphorus, 10 cents 9 nS 3 

You propose to levy a duty of 2 cents per pound on lead in pigs and 
bars, molten and old refuse lead run into bars, and old scrap-lead fit 
only to be remanufactured; of 2} cents per pound on lead in sheets, 
pipes, glaziers’ lead, and lead wire; of 20 cent. ad valorem on me- 
tallic substances in a crude state and me unwrought, not specially 
provided for, and a duty of 35 per cent. ad valorem on mica. 

There is no objection to this protection of the product of lead in every 
form, yet they contend that the lead itself shall come in free. It can 
not be contended that their demand for free lead is in the interest of 
the consumer, and I will give them credit for saying that they do not 
advance that argument, 

The Republican party might with equal consistency urge that the 
various products of wool be protected, yet that wool come in free of 
duty. The cases are exactly parallel. As a matter of fact free lead 
will be more destructive of American property and American labor and 
industries than free wool. It is contended that free wool would be 
an advantage to the consumer in lessened cost of the various products 
of wool, but even that argument is not advanced in favor of free lead, 
nor is it even contemplated by the smelters and railroads who alone 
would be the beneficiaries of free lead.“ 

There might be some compensation to the wool producers of this 
country if foreign wool was allowed to come in free, but there could 
be none to the lead producer, for his mine and labor would be rendered 
absolutely worthless. There are 50,000 miners engaged in this indus- 
try, and the business of more than a million people is dependent upon 
it. Through the protection which we ask the Rocky Mountain coun- 
try can give to the world $40, 000,000 worth of precious and useful metals 
annnally, and I beg of you to pause and consider carefully before you 
vote to close these mines, to force these miners to seek other avoca- 
tions, and to destroy hundreds of millions of property. 

Make no mistake about the effect of free lead on silver production. 
I mention this because these smelters who have been represented here 
all winter have secretly whispered that the proposed silver legislation 
will so enhance the price of silver that the lead-silver ore be val- 
uable even if there is no value to the lead. It is the rare exception 
when the silver in the ore is worth the cost of production and delivery 
at the smelter for treatment. 

Ninety per cent. of the lead product of the United States comes from 
the Rocky Mountains, and nearly 90 per cent. of the silver product is 
found in this lead. Unless our minerscan find a profitable market for 
their lead, it is conservative and safe to say that one-half our silver pro- 
duction will cease, no matter what legislation this Congress passes in 
behalf of silver. 

The representatives of these smelters (these lead manufacturers) have 
been here all winter; they have been before the Committee on Ways 
and Means repeatedly; they have besieged Congressmen personally and 
by letters; they have a great lobby here now; but who has seen the 
miner, the laborer whose daily bread depends on this toil? He has not 
been here. He thought he could depend with safety and rested secure 
in the promises and record of the Republican party. His og send 
tive on this floor in every case has pleaded his cause. You have not 
heard from any one authorized to speak for the miner, for the toiler, one 
word in favor of free lead. 

If it is for the interest of the laborer and producer to protect wool, 
much more is it for the interest of the laborer and producer to protect 
lead. If upon the ‘‘hills of Australia immense flocks are tended 
by men who are half-clad and ill-fed, who are paid comparatively 
nothing,“ if ‘* we can not compete with that kind of labor (in wool), nor 
will the country ask that we should,“ as so eloquently stated by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH], how can youd that 
our miners compete with ‘‘the half-clad and ill-fed miners in the hills 
of Australia, Mexico, and Spain, who are paid comparatively nothing?“ 

Gentlemen of the majority, if you make that demand you can not 
enforce it, while at the same time you protect every product of the 
manufacturer. If you vote to make lead free and to place our labor 
in direct competition with this ‘‘ill-fed labor of Spain, Mexico, and 
Australia, which is paid comparatively nothing, you must revise your 
entire lead schedule, 
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You dare not strike, down the protection to the producer of lead ore 
and protect every product of the manufacturer. 

You dare not paralyze the labor of the hardy minet and laborer to 
enrich the manufacturer. If you are determined to shutdown the lead-+ 
silver mines of the United States, you must at least put forth the claim 
that it will benefit the consumer to supplant our ore with the ore of 
Spain, Mexico, and Australia. This you can not do when, as in this 
bill, vou place such a protection on white lead, brown lead, pig lead, 
and every other product of lead that the products of foreign manu- 
facturers can not compete. You dare not go before the country on the 
* proposition that the first product of the lead, lead ore, which repre- 
sents the labor, the property,and the discovery, shall not be protected, 
but that the manufactured products of the ore, which represent the 
manufacturer alone, shall be highly protected in every form. 

I say you must consider carefully before you take such a position. 
If the representatives of these smelters are honest, if it is necessary for 
them to have free lead, if they have the interest of the Republican 
party at heart, and the party here insists on free lead ore, let us all 
unite and have“ free lead ” all along the line. As a party we will then 
have made a serious attack on our protective principle, but we will 
have acted consistently in the departure. We can not then be charged 
with legislating directly in the interests of the manufacturerand against 
the interests of the producer, 

I will close by repeating that this silver-lead industry can not be 
maintained in the United States without the, protection asked by our 
miners, 

If, therefore, protection is to be contended for asa principle, it is 
folly to appeal to this people to sustain it while refusing to protect 
the only and great industry which they have and which can not exist 
without it. 

Mr. HAYES, Mr. Chairman, during the general debate upon this 
bill I had oceasion to call attention to the fact that the labor interests 
of my district were in fayor of the proposition embodied in the amend- 
ment =f the gentleman from Kansas, and gave some reasons why they 
so held. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will suspend until order is ob- 
tained. 

Order having been restored, 

Mr. HAYES said: I have no desire to extend my argument upon 
that question, but since that time the Tri-City Labor Congress, of Rock 
Island, Davenport, and Moline, representing the largest labor interest 
of my section of country, have taken formal action upon that question, 
and passed a resolution, which they have sent me as a communication, 
and which I desire to have read and placed in the RECORD, which will 
embody my views in relation to it, and I do not desire to extend the 

ment further. 
e Clerk read as follows: 


Secrerary’s OFFICE, Tet-Crry LABOR CONGRESS 
or Rock ISLAND, DAVENPORT, AND MOLINE, 
Rock Island, Ill., May 13, 1890. 


Hoxorep Stn: By instructions of the Tri-City Labor Congress I send to you 
the following resolutions: 

* ved, That we favor placing Mexican lead-silver ores on the free: list in 
our tariff, as in our opinion it will stimulate reciprocity of trade between the 
two countries and thus benefit the farmers and working people of the United 


States. 
“Resolved, That the secretary of this congress farnish a copy of the above 
8 to Hon. WALTER I. Hayes, of the Second Congressional district of 
owa. 
Respectfully, on behalf of the Tri-City Labor Congress, by 
* s$ ed JAS. W. CAVANAUGH, 
Secretary No. 2122, Rock Island, III. 


Hon. Warrer I. Hayes, M. C. 


Mr. LANHAM. Ithink it would be well for the committee to under- 
stand distinctly the proposition involved in the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. Lead ore does, as it has for years, bear a duty of 
1} cents per pound under this bill. Silver ores have been admitted 
free of duty for many years. It is proposed in the bill under consider- 
ation, by the proviso to paragraph 203, to make a new and different 
law. Under the uniform rulings of the Secretary of the Treasury 
since 1880 silver ores which contained other ores, where the silver pre- 
dominated in value, have been admitted free of duty. There was no 
tax charged nor any duty assessed upon lead contained in these silver 
ores if of less commercial value than the silver, and that has been the 
rule, as I have said, forseveral years; and if westrike out the proviso, 
as contemplated by the amendment of the gentleman from Kansas, it 
will simply be leaving the law as it now is and has been authorita- 
tively construed. 8 : 

The first ruling related to iron in silver ores. In 1886 this ruling 
was reaffirmed in relation to lead contained in silver ores. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury held. that if the value of the silver predominated 
then these ores should be admitted free of duty. The present Seere- 
tary of the Treasury says, in a letter of October, 1889, that these rulings 
of the Treasury Department made under the law as it is have attained 
the ſorce of Congressional enactment, and further that under these 
rulings large business interests have been established upon the faith of 
the law as it is and in consequence of the rulings of the different Sec- 
retaries of the Treasury. The correctness of these rulings has been 


sustained by so eminent a lawyer as Judge EDMUNDS in the Senate 


and the Judiciary Committee of that body. 

Under this law and these rulings and upon the good faith therein these 
ores have been admitted free of duty, and the result has been that large 
and important smelting interests have been built up dependent upon 
their importation. The testimony before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the judgment of those who are best informed upon this 
proposition seem to be to the effect that now to go into this new leg- 
islation and levy a duty upon that on which there has been no duty 
heretofore, is practically to destroy and shut down those works estab- 
lished upon good faith in the laws of the Government and the rulings 
of its departmental officers. To place a duty upon these ores now, 
it is insisted, is to turn laborers, thousands of whom are employed by 
these establishments, out of business, and to destroy the capital therein 
invested. r 

Now, it seems to me that this is a proposition upon which, strange 
as it may be, both Democrats and Republicans can unite. Itis not the 
policy of your party, is it, to destroy an infant industry? It is not the 
policy, I say, of your party, is it—and I state it here in an interroga- 
tive way—when capital has been invested on the good faith of our laws, 
to destroy that capital? You say that you want to conserve and pro- 
tect infant industries, We say that we want to stimulate imports to 
all proper extent. We say that we want to extend the field of our 
commerce with our Mexican neighbor onthe south. We believe, then, 


that we can meet on common ground. If you defeat the proposition of 


the gentleman from Kansas, its only and logical effect will be to enact 
legislation which is calculated to impair, if not to destroy, the interests 
built up under the law; but, if you adopt the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas, then it simply places the law where it has been 
and affirms these rulings by both Democratic and Republican Secre- 
taries that now have the force of Congressional enactment, I hope tho 
amendment will prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PERKINS Mr. Chairman, I really sympathize with my dis- 
tinguished friend and colleague [Mr. Funston], as well as the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS], who feel, in consequence of local 
interests, that it is their duty to favor this proposed amendment. I 
believe them both to be sincere protectionists, and I regret that circum- 
stances exist in their districts that prompt them to make an exception 
in this particular and that prompt them upon the floor of this House 
to assume a position that would put all the miners in the great North- 
west in competition with the cheap pauper labor of Mexico. I protest 
against amending this bill so that the American miner who receives 
from $2.50 to $3 per day for his services shall be put in competition 
with the ignorant and poorly fed miner of Mexico, who gets from 25 to 
75 cents per day for his labor. 

I can not support this amendment, and I appeal to the Republican 
members of this House to stand by the intelligent and industrious 
miners of our own country, 

Mr. CRAIN. The Mexican miner gets from $1.50 to $2 per day. 

Mr. PERKINS. Something has been said of our trade relations 
with Mexico and of reciprocity. If this was a reciprocity preposition 
and we were to get some reciprocal benefits the proposition would be 
a very different one and might commend itself to the conscience of this 
House. But the proposition that we are asked to indorse is to ignore 
the interests of our own country, the interests of the miners and mine- 
owners of the United States, and without reciprocal benefits put 
Mexican lead ores upon the free-list, mexican lead ores upon the free- 
list in the interests of the miners of Mexico and a few smelters in the 
United States. 

As all know, in consequence of a strained and unfortunate decision 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, Mexican lead ores have been practi- 
cally upon the free-list for a number of years. What has been the re- 
sult? Has our trade with Mexico increased and do our farmers and 
others get white lead and manufactured lead cheaper than they did 
before the smelters got their lead ores free of duty from Mexico? Let 
us look at the figures. 

Mr. LANHAM. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. PERKINS. I have not the time. 

Mr. LANHAM. Did not your own minister to Mexico protest 
against the restriction made? 

Mr. PERKINS. Iam not speaking for the minister to Mexico. I 
am speaking for the farmers of my Congressional district and for the 
miners of the United States of America. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] I say, sir, that from the day these lead ores have been intro- 
duced from Mexico into the United States our trade with that country 
has been decreasing rather than increasing. It is not so great to-day 
as it was in 1885, when they commenced with considerable success the 
introduction of these ores. In 1884 there were but 5 tons of lead ore 
introduced into this country per day on an average. In 1885 the amount 
increased to 23 tons per day. In 1886 it had increased to 60 tons per 
day. In 1887 it had increased to 123 tons per day. 

In 1883 it was 187 tons per day, while last year the average importation 
of Mexican lead ores was 225 tons per day. Now, what do we get in con- 
sideration of this? What benefits dothe people of the United States se- 


cure in consequence of this introduction of Mexican lead ore? The 
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“trust” or combine, I do not care what it is called, of the smelters 
has every day been advancing the price of white lead. Notwithstand- 
ing the introduction of these Mexican ores, and notwithstanding the fact 
that they get the benefit of the cheap pauper labor of Mexico, they have 
been im upon the people of the United States who consume their 
manufact product, adding to the price each day, so that to-day we 
pay more for white lead than we paid in 1885. Gentlemen talk of our 
trade relations with Mexico. Why, it is more important to the people 
of Kansas, to the people of Nebraska, to the people of Iowa, and of all 
the great West, that the activities of Montana, the activities of Idaho, 
the activities of Colorado, and of all the great mountain region shall 
be maintained than it is that these ores shall be imported from Mexico. 

Mr. Chairman, let us examine this questioma little further. In 1884 
we shipped as a people to Mexico $11,000,000 worth of goods and farm 

ucts; in 1885, but $7,370,000; in 1886, but $6,860,000; in 1887, but 

, 270,000, and, in 1888, $9,240,000, thus showing, that instead of ex- 
tending our trade with Mexico by receiving free of duty her lead ores, we 
do not ship and sell to that country as much as we did in 1883 and 1884. 

But, Mr. Chairman, while our trade with Mexico is not as large as 
it was six and seven years ago, the demand for the agricultural products 
of Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa, and Minnesota is constantly in- 
creasing in the mining camps of Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
the other Territories of the West, and shall we sacrifice the interests 
of these great American communities in the interest of the miners of 
Mexico? As before suggested, last year the entire trade of the people 
of the United States with Mexico was less than $11,000,000, while 
Kansas and Nebraska sold to Colorado alone 30,465 car-loads of farm 
products and received therefor over $12,000,000. [Applause. ] 

Let us look to the great and growing activities and communities of 
the Rocky Mountain belt, and not destroy their interests; and I appeal 
to my friends from Iowa, from Nebraska, and from the great West to 
stand by the miners and the lead interests of the people of our own 
country rather than by those of Mexico, and we will thus preserve 
for the farmers, whose interests we represent, the splendid market they 
now enjoy in the mining-camps and growing cities of Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Wyoming, Idaho, and the great Northwest. 

Again, I desire to ask, shall we legislate for the people or shall we 
legislate in the interests of the white-lead combine? But our friends, 
the advocates of the proposed amendment, say there is no white-lead 
combine. If this is true we find an absolute refutation of the argu- 
ment of our Democratic friends that free raw material will reduce the 

rice of the manufactured product to the American consumers, as we 

d that the smelters or white-lead combine have been charging the 
farmers and American consumers each year more and more for white 
lead and the manufactured product as the price of the raw material de- 
creased in value, resulting from the importations of the cheap ores of 
Mexico. 

In 1887 pig-lead in New York was worth $4.47 per hundred pounds; 
in 1888, $4.41; in 1889, $3.80, and 1890, $3.84 per hundred pounds. 

Notwithstanding this constant decrease in the price of pig-lead, re- 
sulting from the large and constantly increasing importation of Mex- 
ican ores, the smelters have gradually advanced the price of white lead 
and sheet lead and now compel the consumers to pay more for it than 
they did before they got the cheap ores of Mexico. 

In 1887 the price of white lead per hundred pounds was $5.83; in 
1888, $6.25 per hundred pounds; in 1889, $7 per hundred pounds, and 
this year it is $7.25 per hundred pounds. Thus we see that by a com- 
bine or otherwise the smelters of the country have been able to force 
up the price of white lead, notwithstanding the free im tion of 

exican lead ores and the consequent decline of pig-lead; and with 
these facts confronting us our friends ask in the interests of the com- 
bine that the present bill shall be so amended as to admit for all time 
to come the cheap lead ores of Mexico. 

Mr. Chairman, as one member of this House 1 say unqualifiedly 
that if we are to amend this bill let us do it in the interest of the farm- 
ers and the consumers and put white lead upon the free-list, instead 
of the ores that are mined by the cheap labor of Mexico. [Applause. ] 

Mr. HERBERT. Will the gentleman vote to put white lead upon 
the free-list? 

Mr. PERKINS. I will if lead ores go upon the free - list. If we are 
not to be consistent and are not to protect the American miners and 


As suggested by the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Dpnors], let us not 
cripple the efforts that are made in the mountains of the West to se- 
cure silver, which will furnish a larger.circulating medium that will 
go from hand to hand with the stamp and imprint of the United States 
upon itas legal tender, and will assist in relieving the agricultural sec- 
tions of the country of the burdens that now rest upon them. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

If the value of American lead is to Lange depreciated or nearly 
destroyed by the free importation of Mexican lead ores, it will greatly 
reduce the output of American silver and thus work to the prejudice 
of the debtor class and the agricultural sections of the country; and I 
call this fact to the attention of our friends upon the other side of the 
Chamber, who have so much to say and so little to do in the interests 
of the farmer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas has ex- 


pired. 

Mr. PERKINS. Let us as Republicans stand by our convictions and 
by the workingmen and miners of our own country, and we will con- 
tribute to the good of all and to the prosperity of the States and Terri- 
tories of the great West. [Applause. ] 


Mr. TARSNEY withholds his remarks for revision. See Appendix. ] 


Mr. TOWNSEND, of Colorado. Mr Chairman, the duty provided 
for in the lead schedule upon lead ore is the most important feature 
of the tariff bill to the mining interests of the West. Without this 
protection lead-mining will be seriously crippled, if not wholly ruined. 
Placing a duty upon lead is not a new feature of the tariff. It was first 
made dutiable in 1790, and has been continuous at different rates from 
that time to this. Lead ore was placed upon the dutiable list in 1862, 
and for more than a quarter of a century it has been subject to the 
duty provided upon lead in ore in this bill; that is, at the rate of 1$ 
cents per pound. I do not suppose that any legislator nor any one in- 
terested in the use or production of lead ever for a moment had a 
doubt that this tariff as it existed made lead in ore dutiable, and when, 
by a ruling of the Treasury Department, this statute was practically 
abrogated and annulled by deciding that lead ore was not lead ore 
when it contained more silver in value than lead in value, the result 
was and is to make free from duty lead in ore. à 

This ruling of the Department was made in 1883, following a former 
ruling of the Department in regard to silver ore containing iron, which 
was regarded as a precedent and was treated as binding upon the De- 
partment. To any one engaged in the business of producing, hand- 
ling, or reducing this character of ore, the decision of the Department 
was a revelation, it was unheard of, it was novel, it was contrary to 
the universal and accepted knowledge and experience of miners, met- 
allurgists, smelters, and every one else who had anything to do with 
lead ores. Until that decision was rendered very little lead was im- 
ported in ore; whenever lead was imported it came in pigs and bars 
and was dutiable at 2 cents per pound. It was not until 1886 that 
sufficient advantage was taken of this remarkable ruling of the Secre- 
tary as to attract the attention of the lead producers. 

In that year 8,000 tons of metallic lead was imported in ores duty 
free. In 1887, 15,060 tons; in 1888, 27,018 tons, and 1889, 24,650 
tons. During the same years the importations of pig and bar lead, 
which under the law paid a duty of 2 cents per pound, decreased from 
9,760 tons in 1886 to 283 tons in 1889, an almost total suspension. 
While the consumption of lead in this country has been increasing 
rapidly, the production has increased at a greater ratio. Hereisa 
statement taken from the Mineral Resources of the United States— 
calendar year 1887, showing the production of lead in the United 
States for each year from 1825 to 1887. 


Production of lead in the United States. 


the States and Territories of the great West, we ought to put white 4 — 
lead upon the free-list, and I will so vote. [Applaus.] 888 

Mr. CRAIN. The Mexican miners get more per day than the coal - 10, 000 

miners of Pennsylvania. — — 
Mr. PERKINS. Oh! They get from 25 to 75 cents per day, and that 13,000 
fact is well established. 15, 000 |.. 

Mr. CRAIN. They get from $1.50 to $2 per day. 2 
Mr. HEARD., Mr. irman, I insist that order shall be preserved. 17.500 |. 
Mr. PERKINS. Again, Mr. Speaker, I am a bimetallist; I believe 17,000 |. 
in silver as well as gold for a circulating medium. I believe in a larger 20,500 |. 
volume of money, and I can not consent to any legislation that will — — y 
cripple the silver-mining interests of our country. I believe the demo- 26, 000 |. 
netization of silver was a crime, and all who have given to this subject 30, 000 |. 
careful consideration know that lead is one of the most important ele- — i 
25, 000 |. 


ments to be considered in mining silver to-day. 


300 
14, 700 |... 
16, 100 |, 
15, 200 |. 
16, 400 |. 
17,500 |. 
17,830 
20, 000 |.. 
!.... 
42,540 7. 7 
r pccendemnbadn| DA A 
59, 640 34. 909 24,699 58.5 
64, 070 37, 649 26, 421 58.8 
81, 900 50,748 | 31, 152 62.0 
91, 060 64, 290 26,770 70.6 
92,780 64, 650 28,130 69.7 
97,825 70,135 27, 690 71.7 
117,085 86, 315 30, 770 73.7 
132, 890 29,015 78.3 
21, 800 $4.8 
19, 932 86.4 
21,975 83.0 
20, 800 85.0 
25, 148 84.3 
20. 090 83.9 


In the year 1825, the United States produced 1,500 tons of lead. In 
1850, 22,000 tons; in 1875, 59,640 tons, and in 1888, 157,052 tons. 
The consumption for 1888 was 162,490 tons, leaving a deficit of only 
5,438 tons between the domestic production and the consumption for 
that year; while the importations of Mexican lead in ore duty free was 
for that year RES tons, creating by reason of these free importations 


an excess of 21, tons upon the market. Now, what was the effect 
of this? It was simply to reduce the price of lead. The market was 
overstocked and the price in 1889 was only $3.80 per hundred, and so 
far in 1890 its average is $3.84—that being lower than it has been, 
with one or two exceptional years, fora period of filty years. To admit 
this lead ore free of duty is absolutely and utterly illogical from the 
standpoint of protection. 

Why should there be a duty on pigs and bars if lead in ore is to come 
in free? Yetaduty has been levied upon lead, under our tariff, for one 
hundred years, and upon lead oreat the same rate, fixed by this bill for 
a quarter of a century. And the table shows that the production of 
that metal has increased to a most remarkable degree. It has become 
a great and growing industry in the mining regions of the West, and 
to strike it down now is to strike down the business prosperity ot that 
immenseregion. Every Representative and every Delegate on this floor 
from a lead-producing district or Territory is for the retention of the 
schedule as fixed by the committee. It is the only clause in the whole 
bill which is specially applicable to our section of the country. 

The people engaged in lead mining are unanimous in favor of its pro- 
tection. tt is not a partisan question. Men of all parties not only 
favor it, but feel that its defeat would be a calamity to our mining in- 
dustry. The rates of wages have been uniform for years among the 
mines. It is a dangerous character of labor, and only hardy and active 
men can engage in underground work, and the admission of this Mex- 
ican lead free of duty brings the Mexican peon, with his low wages, 
into direct and immediate competition with the American miner. The 
rate of wages to laboring miners in old Mexico is from 25 cents to $1 
per day, and in the mining regions of the Rocky Mountains from $2.50 
to 84 per day. There is no question that more deeply concerns our 
people, and since they have learned that an effort is being made to strike 
down the protection to lead, they are becoming alarmed, and from my 
own State telegrams, letters, petitions, and resolutions are pouring in 
daily from all parts of the State. 

The petition from Aspen, Colo., signed by 890 of the business men, 
mine-owners, and miners of that enterprising young mining city is as 
follows: 

To the Senate and House of resentatives of America in Congress assembled : 
We, your petitioners, would ully represent that we are business men, 


minefowners, and miners of the city of Aspen, Pitkin County, Colorado; that 
our interests are all dependent upon the business of mining; and thatany legis- 
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lation injuriously affecting that is disastrous to us, while favorable 
legislative enactments tend to vaali . — the prosperity of this great and 
im: t industry in all sections òf the country. 

e would state that the business of mining in this district and in every oth 
mining district of the West where lead 2 T 8 > prod ced, 
has been seriously injured by the ruli: e Treasu! rtmen 1 
which lead-silver ores have been admitted from Mexico free uty. 1 
portation has d the market price of lead and has caused the cl 
down of many mines that produced lead ore exclusively. A — majority o 
the silver mines of the country produce lead in combination with silver, 
any influences that depress the price of the lead 5 esi me injuriously affe 
who are in anywise interested in the business of ing lead-silver ores, © 
many lead-producing mines have been closed down in this and other tes 
during the past few years and while the protits of those mines that produce 
lead-silver ores have been seriously cut down, the N up of new | dis- 
tricts has been discouraged and extensive virgin tricts remain practically 
untouched except by the pick of the prospector. 5 

We would further represent that itis impossible for American lead-miners to 
compete with lead rr by the cheap labor of Mexico, and that it is abso- 
lutely necessary, if the business of mining lead ores and lead-silver ores is to be 
encouraged in our own country, that a duty of 1} cents per pound should be im- 

d upon all lead coming into the country, whether in the form of lead bullion 

ead ore, or lead-silyer ore. If this is not done the mining business of the West 

will be permanently damaged, the scale of wages paid to Western miners will 

be seriously lowered, and the prosperity of all lines of business will be, in 
measure, curtailed, 

e would represent further that a determined effort is being made 7 ie 
white lead trust, in conjunction with certain smelting interests that ve 
formed a combination with it, to defeat the enactment of the lead-tariff legisla- 
tion that has been proposed. This combination, which has been made for the 
purpose of controlling the lead market of the country, to depress the price of the 
metal while holding up the price of the man tured product, has had emis- 
saries throughout the mining regions for months, endeavoring to blind those 
who are interested in the mining business to their true interests in this matter. 
We view with alarm the efforts that have thus been made to misrepresent the 

ople of the West. The loss that is inflicted upon the people of this district 

y the present policy of the Government is very largo; while the absolute freo 
3 of foreign lead would work disaster to this and many other mining 
communities. 

We would represent that there is sufficient lead in the districts tributary to 
Aspen to supply all the smelters in the State of Colorado, but that, under the 
present policy of the Government and with the uncertainty regarding the price 
of lead, it is impossible to secure the development of the t lead districts, 
If, in the wisdom of Congress, the tariff, as proposed, shal placed upon lead 
ore, thus insuring to the miner a fair price for his lead product, these districts 
will immediately become scenes of active o tion and the lead-mining busi- 
ness will be restored to the ition that it held before the influx of Mexican 
lead-silver ore free of duty dealt it the blow from which it is now suffering. 

We therefore respectfully petition that the clause providing for a of 
1} cents rh ponaga upon all lead imported may be retained in the tariff bill when 
it is passed by Congress. 


The petition from Leadville, Colo., signed by 520 of the business 
men, bankers, mine-owners, miners, and people interested in every in- 
dustry, is as follows: 


To his excellency the President and to the Congress of the United States: 

The undersigned respectfully represent that they are interested in lead-min- 
ing in the United States, as miners, smelters, refiners, transporters of ores and 
the produce from ores, as laborers in the mines, as doing business connected 
with mining, and in various other ways engaged in and connected with said 
lead-mining business. 

Most of the articles used in mining are protected by a high protective tariff, 
such as steel, iron, shovels, picks, inery, powder, fuse, caps, rope, woolen 
goods, and various other things. 

In consequence of the importation of foreign lead ores many of our mines are 
abandoned, and others will be abandoned; capital is seeking investment in 
Mexico, where miners’ wi are 50 cents per day, while American miners re- 
ceive $3 per day; railroad building, so necessary to the development of our 
pon 8 is seriously crippled, and general stagnation pervades our min- 

ng regions, 

Our mines are capable of furnishing sufficient lead to supply the full demand 
in the United States. Under a high protective tariff on lead and lead ores we 
reduced the price to consumers, between 1868 and 1886, from 9 cents to 4} cents 
per pound; and since free lead has been admitted from Mexico it has depreci- 
ated $18 per ton to the producer, and white lead has advanced $30 per ton to the 
consumer, thus injuring the mining business and at the same time increasing 
the cost of products from lead to the consumer, 

In the interest, therefore, of both producer and consumer, we earnestly peti- 
tion that such laws be enacted as will impose on imported lead ores a tariff 
which will adequately protect the lead-mining interests of this country against 
foreign importations. 


T give the foregoing simply as showing the deep interest taken by 
those people who have a direct and personal interest in this question. 
Petitions are coming from every town and mining camp of Colorado, 
and already over 4,000 petitioners have sent in their petitions, duly 
signed, of a similar character to those from Leadville and Aspen. Mass 
meetings have been held in many places and strong resolutions adopted 
and forwarded to me urging the duty as provided for in this bill. 

The Denver Chamber of Commerce, Leadville Board of Trade, Colo- 
rado Mining Stock Exchange, Denver Real Estate Exchange, Brecken- 
ridge Board of Trade and Miners’ Protective Association, Gunnison 
Chamber of Commerce, Chaffee County Industrial and Development 
Association, State convention of quarrymen and stonemen, the Repub- 
lican state committee, and many county conventions have passed 
strong resolutions setting forth their desire to have the duty placed 
upon lead as provided in this bill. k 

The resolutions set forth that the West can produce all the lead re- 
quired for home consumption if the mining industry shall be protected 
by a duty of 1} cents per pound on lead ore, ; 

That the free importation of lead ore will reduce the price so low that 
many mines will be obliged to close down, thus injuring tens of thou- 
sands of workmen who are directly or indirectly interested in mining, 

That it should be the policy of this Government to stimulate its own 
industries, instead of those of foreign countries. 

That closing down the lead mines which would not be able to oper- 
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ate without protection would reduce the gold and silver production of 
the United States fully $20,000,000 annually. 

That the influence brought to bear in favor of free lead ore is that of 
the white lead trust and a combination of smelters who are not in any 
respect representative of the great mining industry and its thousands 
of employés. 

These petitions, resolutions, and proceedings of conventions through- 
out the State will show how universally and how deeply in earnest the 
22 are who are directly interested in silver-lead mining. The same 

eep and universal interest in the question obtains and is being made 
manifestin all the other lead- mining States and Territories of the Rocky 
Mountain region. 

To those unacquainted with the business of silver-lead mining, I de- 
sire to say that lead is almost universally found in connection or com- 
bination with silver in the mining regions, and, as is shown by the table 
herewith presented, over 80 per cent. of the lead produced in the United 
States and Territories is desilverized lead; over 80 per cent of our do- 
mestic production is found in combination with silver. The low-grade 
silver mines can only be made profitable by the lead found in them, and 
when cheap lead results from the importation of lead free of duty pro- 
duced by poe: Mexican labor, all the low-grade lead-silver mines are 
compelled to shut down. The only alternative is the reduction of the 
w. of miners. 

is result is immediate and direct, for the Mexican free lead ore 
and the ore from our silyer-lead mines go to the smelters, and come 
into direct competition. It was insisted before the Committee on Ways 
and Means by those who desire the importation of foreign lead ore 
free of duty that only a few mines produced all the silver-lead ore, that 
there was not sufficient lead produced in the United States to flux the 
dry ores, and that lead mining was an insignificant item in the gen- 
eral result. Toshow the utter falsehood and reckless mendacity of 
those statements I herewith submit a statement from W. C. Wynkoop, 
who has had years of experience in gathering mining statistics, and 
who has compiled the only statistics for Colorado that have been made, 
and a statement from Edward Eddy, president of the United Lead As- 
sociation of America: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 8, 1890. 

Dean Sm: Previous to the year 1888 there were no official statistics published 
which showed the number of producing mines in Colorado or other Western 
States and Territories, or the production of the mines se tely and in detail. 
In 1887 the names and product of the deep or well developed mines in Idaho 
Territory were published in the Precious Metal Production of the United States, 
issued by the Director of the Mint. In the following year, 1888, the names of the 
producing mines in Colorado, and the value of each metal they produced, with 
3 of some where the information was given with the promise that 
it should not be made public, were inserted in the Director's report, The publi- 
cation of the statistics from Idaho in detail was not resumed, and with these 
exceptions there are no published official statistics showing the kind and value 
of metals produced by each mine. The statistics for 1889 are compiled, but 
are not yet issued from the press. 

I have made or assisted in obtaining all the estimates of mineral production 
from Colorado for several years, and have given much attention to this.work 
all over the West. From the knowle gained in that work, I feel certain that 
no one ean make any statements which are o guesses concerning the 
production of mines in detail previous to 1888. : 

The Director's report ſor I gives the names of 137 mines in Idaho Territory 
which uced ore during the year. Eighty-seven per cent., or 118, are given 
as producers of lead ore,and the value oft ore is placed at $1,040,484, or equal 
to 38 per cent. of the total value of the gold and silver produced. In 65 per 
cent. of the lead-producing mines more than 20 per cent. of the value of their ore 
consisted of lead. Of this number 18 per cent. relied principally upon the lead in 
their ore for their values, it composing over 50 per cent. of the entire value. 

The rt for 1888 gives the names, location, and value of the metals produced 
by 591 mines in Colorado. In addition to this, 150 mines made reports as confi- 
dential. These were all the producing mines in the State. Of the 591 whose 
names are given, 276, or 46 per cent., produced lead. The total value of the gold 
and silver prod was 031,017, and of lead it was $7,006,692, The value of 
the lead was consequently equal to more than 24 per cent. of the value of the 

id and silver. In 67 per cent., or 189 of the lead-producing mines, more than 

0 per cent. of the value of the ore consisted of lead. In 35 per cent., or 68 of the 
lead producers, imore than half of the value of the metals consisted of lead. 

Co jo's annual uction of lead is increasing, notwithstanding the de- 


these in production. The uncompleted work for 1890 
shows the latter fact in a remarkable Serres. the statistical facts bearing proof 
of the common report that the great producers have curtailed eee, 
owing to low prices for the metal. ‘The Terrible mine which formerly produced 
over cent, of all lead from Colorado, closed down 5 

The and Henriette, the now largest lead mines in the West, ceased pro- 
duction entirely for a time, and restricted production during the balance of the 
year. The Madonna, also, which has been the leading ! producer in Colo- 
rado, yielded very little. The production was more widely distributed than 
ever before. It is impossible, in the present condition of the report, to give a 
ear ana of the facts shown. But the above cited are apparent. The 
total production of lead in Colorado during 1890 was certainly 5,000 tons more 
than during any previous year. This much is shown by the reports given by 
the different smelting establishments in the United States. These are 
from official documents. 

Drawing from my own information obtained from a close study of the min- 
eral resources of the West, I can say there is no possibility of doubt about the 
West being able to 8 all the lead required by smelters; even if it were 
necessary to smelt all non-bearing lead ore with! furnaces, it is not the case. 
I know of many mines which e Sos or could produce, large quantities of lead 
ore, carrying from 20 to 25 per cent. lead and from 5 to 20 ounces silver per ton, 
which are now idle because it does not pay to work them with lead at its pres- 


ent price. With lead at 4 cents per pound they could be mined profitably, and 


In com y with Mr. Joshua E. Cla I some time a 
CCC it was our joint 


investigated some 
that they were 


capable of producing over 50,000tons of lead annually. They are not produci: 
anything, ovine to the low price of lead. At 4} cents per pound they would’ 
* heavilx. In this opinion I believe Iam fortified by the opinion of Mr. R. 
Raymond, of New York, formerly commissioner of min: statistics, i 
These are bùt a few instances which have come under my observation, Min- 
ing engineers and intelligent miners all over the West concurin the opinion; so 
far as I know it is disputed by only those who are interested in bu Tae cheap 
lead and obtaining it from a source which enables them to control the market. 


Yours, truly, 
W. C. WYNKOOP. 
Hon. Hosta TOWNSEND, 
House of Representatives. 


Denver, COLO), March 21, 1890, 

Dear SIR: Your favor of the 18th instant, addressed to meas president of the 
United Lead Association of America, was duly received. And A reply thereto, 
and as presenting the argument of the lead protectionista in nse to the 
statements made by Mr. Meyer and Mr. Eells before the Committee on Ways 
and Means, I beg to submit, in behalf of American lead producers, such facts as 
to me appear to contravene the claims advanced by the friends of foreign lead. 

Your letter is divided into six subjects, and in each case I will take the liberty 
of first quoting the claims of Mr. Meyer and Mr. Eells and then reciting the 
facts in reply thereto, 

FIRST PROPOSITION. 


“That the whole mining region of the West can not furnish sufficient lead 
ore to flux the dry ores produced in the West.“ 
This statement is intended to deceive. 


not sufficient lead, but sufficient lead and op 


Montana, one of the largest silver producers in the Union, is dependent almost 
entirely on the copper and free-milling process, the only! treaters being of 
very inferior capacity. In this State one cop smelter, known as the oldest 
and most successfulin the United States (the n and Colorado), is handling 
75,000 tons of dry ore per year. And it may be stated here that at the time 
when the Leadville district was eee Alos lead to flux all the dry ores 
mined in that district, the Boston and Colorado smelter was enabled to com- 

te with lead smelters for dry reg ha even during the present year, when it 

s claimed the shortage of lead is calculated to produce an increase in the price 
of treating dry ores, this copper smelter has made contracts to treat a large 
quantity of certain classes of dry ores at $5 per ton. And even at these prices 
ry ores are in general demand among Colorado smelters. 

The lead smelters in Colorado do not expect any increase in charges for treat- 
ment of dry ores, for the reason that copper smelters are competitors on the 
market and are peared to take all ores offered at the present high prices. 
If Mr. Meyer and Mr. Eells had made the general statement that there is not 
enough lead in the United States to treat all the dry ores produced in the United 
States, such statement would be true, and if for no other reason for the reason 
alone that much dry ore can be more successfully treated by the amal 
tion process than any other, and I may cite the ores of the Ontario mine tah, 
and the Granite Mountain mine in Montana. 

While it is a fact that the entire product of dry ores in the West, so called, can 
not be treated by the lead smelters of the West—meaning that there is not 
enough lead produced to exclusively treat by lead process all the dry ores pro- 
duced—the statement begs the question, for the reason, thoroughly understood 
by Mr. Meyer and Mr. Eells, that the copper smelters handle more dry ores 
than lead smelters. The dry ores in the West, treated in the West, brin per 
ton more than four years ago, the smelting rges uced in favor of 
the miner just that much by competition between the copper and lead smelters 
and the reduction of railroad charges by the increase of railroad facilities. 


SECOND PROPOSITION. 


That 75 per cent. of the silver produced was from dry ores and only 25 per 
cent, of silver produced from silver-lead ores.” 

This, flatly, is not true. At the same time it is impossible to sustain the state- 
ment of Mr. Meyer and Mr. Eells or v this but we can safely accept 
the assurance ofthe largest lead smelter in the United S the Omaha &Grant, 
of Denver, whose 1 they purchased 6,000,000 ounces of silver in 
ore during 1889, and 75 per cent. of this purchase was in lead and 25 per cent. in 
dry ore. It may be a safe proposition to say that 50 per cent. of the silver 
produced in the United States comes from dry ores, 

There is a wide difference of opinion, however, among those en d in 
smelting whether the copper or the lead process is the more successful for ex- 
tracting silver from dry ore. And for this reason an argument as to the rela- 
tion of the amount of dry ore produced to the amount of lead required is in- 
complete, until it shall also comprehend the amount of dry ore handled wA the 
copper smelters. That is to say, in 8 product of dry ores with the 
capacity of smelters to treat the same the copper smelters must be included 
— the lead smelters to establish the amount of consumption of dry ores pos- 

e. 
THIRD PROPOSITION, 

“That the lead miners of the West received a bonus of, practically, $6 to $7 
i si ton on their ores in order tò induce increased uotion, that being done 
wd treating lead ores that carry 25 percent, in lead for ptr ees p the bonus being 

: 5 against the dry ores, as the smelters could not afford to do business at 
n loss.” 


In refutation of this remarkably extravagant statement exhibits are inclosed 
of the statement showing the prices now Eola paid by the Denver and other 
smelters on the public market. This proposition of Mr. Meyer and Mr, Eells 
proves beyond question the desperation of the freelead men. Not one pound 
of 25 per cent. lead ore was ever treated free for its lead, unless it contained a 
large excess of iron over silica, which is used as flux to overcome the silica in 
dry ores. Sometimes some smelters, who are very short of lead, have smelted 
50 per cent. and over lead ore for nothing. So far as the bonus idea is conce: 

the fact that copper smelters meet the hest market price on dry ores makes 
it simply ridiculous, 

FOURTH PROPOSITION. 


That a large majority of the smelting interests are in favor of admitting 
Mexican ore free,” 

The only smelters in favor of free lead ore are those whose geographical loca- 
tion gives them an advantage over the smelters located where the cost of trans- 
portation of ore is in favor of the miner. ‘The American smelters, so called, 
who favor free Mexican lead are the El Paso Company and its owner, the 
Kansas City Consolidated, Balbach & Co., at Newark, N. J., who control 
cheap water transportation as against the American railroads, and the National 
Lead Trust, whose policy it is to have raw material, free of duty, and maintain 
a high tariff on all manufactured lead articles, This enumeration—and it com- 
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prises all—is sufficient to answer the statement that a large Wale of the 
smelting interests are in favor of free Mexican lead.” 

Now. as to the American miner: Shall he pay the cost of shipment of his ore 
pe a 8 four concerns above, when by reason of a 

lead the home smelters are Closed?’ It is i a that, by reason of See 

water transportation or the establishment of smelters on the Mexican border, 
these concerns with free lead would be able to dictate terms to every silver- 
lead miner in America. And asa result in Colorado and the W. 
is offered emplo: Ls Seep to thousands of men and the investment of millions of 
capital, want and waste would prevail. 


FIFTH PROPOSITION. 


“That about ten to twelve 8 have been invested in smelting by reason 
of the ee of the Secretary of the Pheer 
The Kansas City Consolidated Company is the chief advocate of free lead, 
It is to-day larger in plant and investment than 23 hapsall of its allies together. 
Their works at Argentine, Kans., were built in rebuiltin 1882 as a e, 
ing and refining plant for the treatment of ores from different mining re: 
of the West, Southwest, and North, and before the Mexican Central Ra 
2 Consequently, 2 Kansas City smelter could not have anticipated 
the use of Mexican lead. far as I know, the only increase to their plant has 
been four blast furnaces, The same has built and owns the El Pasosmelter, of 
five furnaces, built since the completion of the Mexican Central. I 8 there 
are also two furnaces built by another company at El Paso. There y have 
been some additions made to the Balbach plant, and possibly should be ine! ian 
two sampling works built and owned by the Kansas City Consol at Laredo 
— Eagle Pass, Tex, I fail to discover wherein could have been expended 
y sum exceeding $750,000 since transportation by rail rendered the admission 
of Kenan lead possible to this country. 


SIXTH PROPOSITION, 


“That the smelting interests are rapidly chan; ng their views on the ques- 
tion and to illustrate, a quite lengthy letter is from Mr. Eiler, of Packie. 25 
It is rumored that the Colorado Smelting Company of Pueblo, and the Mon- 


-Kansas City 


Com 


tana Smel! y of Great Falls, Mont, sb es to consolidate with the 
d Refin pany, whose interests 


Smelting and 
—— become s become identical, I eee be 98 if, in lieu of denying, I ores 
ites that the sme! wings interests are 
farses their 3 ete., by by appar g n letter 8 Eiler, written tay 
to Senator Wolcorr as a fit and forcible Illustration of how rapidly s 
change” may under certain conditions, 
ya 3 of the Colorado Lead Association, and in my personal behalf, I de- 
pp Pong! eee a sense of appreciation of the ability and earnestness with which 
lh A ha ve to this time defended the miners and lead men of Col- 
orado, and I shall be glad to receive from you from time to time such informa- 
tion as to our defense as will be of wine to those who rely so largely upon 
you for the protection of their rights. 
With respect, your obedient servant, 
EDW'D EDDY, President, 
Hon. Hosea Townsen! 
Member of Congress, "Washington, D.C. 


Denver, COLO., March 18, 1890. 
DEAR SIR: Complying with your request of date, I would say that the sales 
of lead ores through this house for the past sixty days have ranged as Toomas. 
Lead ores carrying 15 per cent. lead and upwards have sold on a basis of 95 
cent. of the silver value, $19.06 per ounce for the gold, where five-one-hundred ne 
and over, and 40 as r unit of lead ona basis of 4 cents, New York, witha 
treatment charge ra g from $6.50 to $13.84 per ton. We have isolated cases 
where the iron or the lime has been so largely in excess that the ore has been 
treated asa flux for the moe * the dry r and in such cases the treatment 
have ranged from $2 oe r ton. Also, cases where an appreciable 
3 of copper has been 3 with lead ‘ores, and in such casesif we 
on't Spure the value of the copper the treatment charge would be nothing. 


Yours, truly, 
M. E. SMITH, President. 
Hon, Epwarp Eppy, Denver, Colo, 


Coro., March 18, 1890, 


Hardinge & Officer bought at Colorado Ore Sampling Company's mill (Thirteenth street, near Rio Grande freight station) and shipped to Aurora, III.: 


Weights. 


Gross | Per cent, 


pounds, | moisture. | pounds. 


Net Per cent.] Ounces | Ounces 
lead. 


35 | 222.95 5 80.40 $14.37 
35 448.20 5 +40 16.44 „ 13, 846. 31 
40 | 475.28 5 -40 15.97 464.84 | 12, 169. 97 


Silver Lead Cost 
quota- | Lostin | per | of treat- 
tions, ug. unit. | ment. 


All ores sold to the highest bidder. 


COLORADO ORE SAMPLING COMPANY, 
GEO, W. PEIRCE, Manager. 


DENVER, COLO., March 12, 1890, 


Omaha and Grant Smelting and Refining Company bought of Bullion Mine, Utah: 


Add exchange on draft. . . — 3 


seoses ——— . ——y—y— . — 4 eee; 


net per 
ton. 


eee ese“ 


Based on the above prices have contracted for 1,500 tons per month for twelve months. 
OMAHA AND GRANT SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY. 


Mr. Wynkoop shows that prior to 1888 there were no official statistics 
showing the number of . in Colorado or their production 
separately and in detail. 1888, 591 mines made detailed re- 
ports, and that 276 of these, or 46 per cent., produced lead. That 150 
mines only made confidential reports, which were not available. That 

of 189 of the lead producers, or 67 per cent., more than 10 per cent. of 
their production was lead, and that in 68 of the lead producers more 
than half the value of the metal produced was lead; that the number 
of silver- lead mines is increasing, and that from his knowledge he states 
emphatically that the production can be easily increased beyond all de- 
` mands, provided protection is afforded. Mr. Wynkoop further shows 
that in 1887 87 per cent., or 118, of the producing mines in Idaho were 
lead producers, and that in a good portion of these over 50 per cent. of 
the value produced was lead. 

It is shown by Mr. Eddy’s statement that the price for the treatment 
of dry ores has declined in recent years by reason of the sharp compe- 
tition of the copper smelters, which use no lead whatever, and the state- 
ment that a bonus was paid on lead ores and the amount was charged 


against the dry ores is simply false; that there is ample lead to smelt 
all the dry ores necessary to be smelted by that process; that many dry 
ores are much more economically treated by amalgamation, and that 
many other statements made before the Ways and Means Committee 
were equally without any foundation in fact. I refer to them simply 
because the data were not at hand at the hearing to refute them, and 


they have been industriously circulated since that hearing as state- 
ments of fact. 

It has been suggested that reciprocity is a proper policy for this Gov- 
ernment to pursue with Mexico; that it will enable us to sell agricult- 
ural products to those people. I do not concur in this view. ‘The 
Mexican people have managed to supply themselves for several cen- 
turies, before our great agricultural resources in the West were de- 
veloped, while on the other hand Colorado alone purchased over $12,- 
000,000 worth of those products from the States of Kansas and Nebraska 
last year. I present statements upon that subject to be printed in the 
RECORD: 2 

Denver, COLO., May 7, 1890. 
I estimate that 30,465 car-loads of Kansas and Nebraska Gob 0, wh find an an- 


nual market in Colorad aggregating in value over $12,000,000, which is 40 
cent, of our annual — — ＋ This estimate is ve sf 
Ct Re REYNOLDS, 


Secretary Denier’ Chamber of 
Dennis SHEEDY, Arlington Hotel. 


DENVER, COLO., May 8, 1890. 
Dennis SHEEDY, Arlington Hote’: 
Impossible to make any accurate division between the States mentioned, but 
competent judges unite in the opinion that Kansas furnishes 65 per cent. against 
— 5 Nebraska, g of pork, butter, eggs, chickens, wheat, oorn, oats, and 


5 ©, H. REYNOLDS. 
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DENVER, Coto., Mi 1890, 3 
Dum e Agen Holal: fay 1, markets in other lands; that the South American market is the onl 


A meeting of 
buil y: The meeting was called to order at 20°clock with Capt. L 
W. Cutler in the . Delegates were present from fifteen of the agricultural 
counties of the State; subjects of inte to the agricultural classes were dis- 
cussed, Among other th ings the following preamble and resolutions were pre- 
sented and unanimously adopted : 

* Whereas the farming interests of the State of Colorado are second in impor- 
tance and nitude y to its leading industry, mining; and 

“ Whereas the prosperity and success of ouragricultural interests are depend- 
ent upon the soppor given by the largest class of home consumers, the miners 
of precious metals in different parts of the State: It is, therefore, 

“Resolved, That the farmers of the State of Colorado appreciate the necessity 
of a reasonable protection being afforded the miners of this State by the im 
sition of a duty of 1} cents per pound on all lead in ores, dross, or other material, 
irrespective of their silver or gold values, and by the further imposition of a 
duty of 2 cents per pound on all metallic lead imported as such. It is further 

Resolved hat Colorado, being a large consumer of the agricultural products 
of the neighboring States, we, the farmers of Colorado, callupon our brother 
farmers of Kansas and Nebraska to stand with us in demanding protection for 
our fellow-laborers, the miners of Colorado, against the slave labor of Mexico. 

L. W. CUTLER, 


“Of Arapahoe Coun , President. 
T. G. HAWLEY, 
“Of Las Animas County, Secretary.” 

The entire lead- ucing interests ask the protection provided in the 
schedule of the bill. It is the only provision in this whole tariff bill 
that the mining interests are specially interested in, and it is for their 
benefit. They are in earnest, and believe that it is absolutely essential 
to the prosperity and to the existence of silver-lead mining. The en- 
tire people, of all shades of political sentiment, engaged in mining are 
of one mind in this matter, from Canada to the Mexican boundary. I 
can not believe the interests of a few smelters, transportation compa- 
nies, and the lead trust, together with an imaginary benefit to Western 
farmers, is to be permitted to destroy this great industry. 

Mr. McADOO., Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the laboring people of 
New Jersey and elsewhere in the United States who are engaged in 
the manufacture of articles which find a market in Mexico, I favor the 
amendment of the gentleman from Kansas. This is not with mea 
narrow question of protecting 1,500 people who are dependent for a 
living upon the 350 men engaged in the large smelting works located 
not in my district, but in the district of the gentleman from Newark. 
I do not narrow the question in that way. If the amendment of the 
gentleman from Kansas be not adopted, you not only deprive those 
1,500 people of the means of livelihood from those smelting works 
and to other thousands in similar works, but you do more. Yousend 
these smelting works probably to Mexico, and drive out of employ- 
ment thousands of people in Newark, the center of a great leather in- 
dustry, and throughout the country, who are now making saddles, har- 
ness, and bridles and various other articles which find a market in 
Mexico. 

If this bill should be passed in its present shape, I, if I were a Mexi- 
can, should oppose any trade with the United States, I tell you, gen- 
tlemen, it is a mere farce to invite delegates from South America and 
Mexico to meet with our people in the city of Washington, to banquet 
those people, to profess fraternal feeling towards them, to indulge in 
long conferences with them, to invite their commerce, and yet at the 
same time pass in this House such a provision as that here submitted 
with reference to lead contained in silver ore. You can not have trade 
and commerce with the people of that Republic, you can not have their 
good feeling, if you stop at the border a raw material such as this. 
Buy our goods and sell us nothing, not even the rocks out of your 
mountains! 

In 1880 the people who have charge of those great smelting works in 
the city of Newark, relying in good faith on the decision of the highest 
officer of the Treasury Department that these ores could come in free, 
invested over $300,000 in augmenting their smelting works so as to in- 
clude in their operations these foreign ores; and there are now, as I 
havesaid, 1,500 people dependent for their livelihood upon those works. 
It would be most unjust and inequitable if by a provision in this bill 
we should now estop those ores from coming in. 

For myself Ido not believe that the picture drawn by the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. Dunots] and the gentleman from Montana [Mr. CAR- 
TER] as to the effect of the passage of this amendment upon the miners 
is justified. By adopting this amendment we shall not take employ- 
ment from asingle miner in the West. There is ample market for the 
whole lead supply. You are proposing legislation which will invite 
here the silver of the world, so that Mexican silver will be courted to 
come into the United States, instead of our passing a prohibitory tariff 
against it. Foreigners, we are told, are begging a chance to buy your 
mines. If there ever was araw material which could come in free 
without doing injustice to any industry of the United States it is, in 
my opinion, theseores. You have in your favor, first of all, the distance 
from the mines in Mexico to the borders of the United States, even 
making allowance for water conveyance from nearest Southern port as 
against railroad carriage; you have that as a protection, if protection 
you need, for your Western mining interests, many of the ores of which 
are benefited by fluxing with the Mexican ores, i 

But, Mr. Chairman, as I started out to say, on the broad and gen- 
eral principle that we are now co commerce with Mexico and 
South America; that we are overprodu and we are obliged to seek 
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its vast material resources, with its phenomenal and its 
graphical contiguity to us, it is important that the American people 
should, if practicable, avail themselves of it and control it. But when 
we treat, as we do here, in this unfriendly spirit, the Mexicans, if this 
proposition shall prevail, with what grace may we expect reciprocity 
from them in return? 

I would not be surprised, in fact I would think it entirely justifi- 
able, if the Congress and the authorities of Mexico were to inhibit the 
entry of American goods at all, if such a provision as this should pass. 
What answer can our representatives in Mexico make in regard to any 
entanglement that may arise as to our commerce or in regard to any 
inhibitions which the Mexican authorities may place in the matter of 
American goods when we so act towards them after having extended 
the courteous invitation that we have extended to broaden our trade 
and commerce with them? I am sure that I am not violating any 
confidence when I state that in a brief conversation with the distin- 
guished gentleman, formerly a member of this House and now ourdis- 
tinguished minister to the Republic of Mexico, he told me that the 
very suggestion that the Department intended to maintain 
its former rulings had- made such a commotion in the minds of the 
Mexican people that it was absolutely impossible even to talk trade 
with them. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. CLUNIE. Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to saya single word 
in relation to this bill, the mere discussion of which causes a general 
depression all over the country. Ie ted to simply content myself 
by voting against its passage, as I could not conscientiously vote for any 
measure increasing the burdens of the people at a time when they are 
staggering under the weight of an enormous rate of taxation, placed 
upon their shoulders by the Republican party. [Applause on the Dene 
cratic side. ] . 

By the cious system of taxation of the Republican party the 
East has krupted the West. The words Harrison and protection 
have lost their sweetness, and in their stead come the mournful plead- 
ings of an oppressed and tax-ridden people for relief against their pres- 
ent unjust burdens, which are to be largely i by the 
of this bill. [Great applause.] The great West, that has made th 
Republic the wonder of the nineteenth century and attracted the atten- 
tion ot the civilized world, finds no abiding place in this bill. [Re- 
newed applause.] It is a grab game all around, and as usual the rich 
monopolists and manufacturers are given a greater scope to continue 
their system of robbery than was afforded them by the war tariff bill. 
Taxation has been increased on the articles of necessity for use in every 
household, as near as I can figure it out, upwards of 100 per cent. 

The industries of my State have been afforded under this bill no ad- 
equate relief for the additional burdens imposed upon them... Our in- 
dustries are infant industries and are entitled to the fostering care of 
the Government, They spring from the great producing classes. It 
takes years of toil to get an olive orchard in condition to yield any rey- 
enue. The same may be said of our prune, orange, almond, fig, raisin, 
and all other fruit orchards. The so-called protection on them is not 
enough to pay the difference in freight for getting them to market. 

I represent a district where the prune industry alone is susceptible 
by a reasonable protection of being made to supply the entire country 
with the most delicious fruit ever placed on any one’s table and let 
me say right here, when you eat a California prune you will never eat 
any other kind. Our canning industries to p: rapidly need free 
tin; this by the bill is denied them. We pay our laborers the highest 
rate of wages, and while you are taxing all of our industries to aid the 
eastern section of the country the bill ought to in some measure com- 
pensate us for these enforced contributions. 

The distinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] asked the 
other day why the taxes were increased upon all implements of hus- 
bandry, and exhibited a list of articles the labor cost of which was 40 
cents and the protection was $3, and, while he was willing to protect 
labor to the extent of the difference between the labor of our country 
and foreign labor, that he would even go further than that and protect 
it to the entire amount of labor cost, but when we was asked to vote 
for $3 protection to cover a labor cost of 40 cents he could hardly go 
that far, and I certainly cordially agree with him in that particular. 

In the language of the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. O'NEIL], I protest against the action of the Committee on Ways 
and Means in dealing so unjustly with the infant industries of Califor- 
nia, that are so justly entitled to be fostered and enco We of 
California, who have the welfare of our State and her people at heart, 
want free Australian wool to mix with our domestic wool to enable us 
to make the finest cassimeres in the world. We wanted free coal and 
free iron; with these we could reopen our woolen mills. Our iron 
foundries would be given renewed impetus, The coal for fuel would 
be cheapened. 

We demanded that the burdens of taxation should be placed voon 
the luxuries and notthe necessitiesof life. Wedemanded cheap clot! 

All these things have been denied us by this bill. When weasked for 
bread you gave usastone. In the language of the ed gen- 
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tleman from Missouri [Mr. MANSUR], you want to continue by your 
legislation to make more millionaires. You represent the classes and 
not the masses. Years ago you attempted to strangle the greatest in- 
dustry of the West by clandestinely demonetizing silver, the money of 
the Constitution, in the interest of the gold-bugs, 

You curtailed the circulating medium and reduced values of all 
kind except the value of gold. And now the high-protection gentle- 
man from Kansas proposes to strike down 50,000 miners engaged in 
podenn lead ore at a per diem of from $3.50 to $5 by bringing them 

n competition with Mexican labor paid at the rate of 50 cents per day. 
You have increased the tax on their powder, fuse, picks, shovels, and 
all the machinery used by them, as well as upon the common neces- 
saries of life, and are adding insult to injury by refusing them any pro- 
tection on the product of their own labor. 

If these honest miners were not thus handicapped they would not 
be here asking you to interfere in their behalf. Relieve them of the 
burdens imposed upon them by the Republican party, and they would 
be willing to take their chances with the world. By their industry 
and indomitable will they have added hundreds of millions of dollars 
to the wealth of the country, dug from the bowels of the earth. They 
i 2 here as beggars, but as citizens demanding justice at your 


The decision of the Secretary of the Treasury, to the effect that 2,000 
pounds of lead ore, carrying a few ounces of silver ore, should be de- 
nominated silver ore and come in free, was both illogical and unjust. 
When the lead industry started in the intermontane regions in 1870 
lead was then worth about $150 per ton; now it is worth $80. The 
decision of the Secretary of the Treasury closed up several mines and 

threw thousands of men out of employment. 

By voting down the amendment of the gentleman from Kansas [ Mr. 
Funston] you will compel the Secretary of the Treasury to construe 
the law as it was intended it should be construed by the lawmakers 
at the time it was enacted. It is a strange thing to my mind that the 
only opposition to the lead miners comes from high-protective gentle- 
men on the Republican side of the House who have smelters in their 
respective districts. They want this tax paid to the syndicate that 
owns the smelters, 

I prefer that it should be paid to the Government of the United 
States. The tax on the manufactured products of the lead ore are 
largely increased, particularly those controlled by the white-lead trust. 
I presume this is because the white-lead trust, with all the other trusts 
in the country, contributed the fat that restored the Republican party 
to power. 

Gentlemen of the Republican party, you are keeping your contract 
with the men who furnished the fat to carry the election in 1888; they 
are the sole beneficiaries of this legislation. Keep on, gentlemen, in 
your present career and all the fat in Christendom, with lard compound 
and oleomargarine thrown in, will not save you from the righteous 
indignation of an outraged people. [Great applause.] The miners 
belong to no trust or combine and most of them vote the Democratic 
ticket. They rear their children to worship God and love our institu- 
tions. This amendment would be a severe blow to them. 

President Cleveland, the Jackson of the present generation, in his 
desire to stop unjust and unnecessary taxation and to limit it to the 
Wants of the Government economically administered, said the tariff 
should be revised in a spirit of fairness to all interests. He particu- 
larly admonished Congress that care must be taken to see that labor 
should receive its just reward. The party to which I belongis and 
always has been the friend of labor. The great producing classes, the 
farmer and miner, look particularly to the Democratic party in this 
sad hour of trouble. For one, speaking for myself alone, whenever I 
believe a tariff bill will result in a general benefit to the laboring and 
producing classes I shall give it my support. 

In regard to fluxing ore the West produces it in sufficient quantities 
to keep all the smelters of the country running for centuries to come. 
God has been good to the West; He has filled our mountains with in- 
exhaustible wealth. Our valleys are broad and fertile enough to yield 
a harvest sufficient to sustain the world. It is indeed the land of fruits 
and flowers,of milk and honey, of brave men and pretty women; and, 
sir, on behalf of that grand country and on behalf of the 50,000 miners 
that are petitioning you to-day, we are ready for a cut all along the 
line in this tariff bill. 

We are ready to put lead ore upon the free-list whenever you put 
the raw materials produced in other sections of the country upon the 
free-list and make a corresponding reduction on the manufactured ar- 
ticles. Till that time arrives, Mr. Chairman, I propose to stand by 
the great producing classes of the country, and particularly the miners 
of the great West. Mr. Chairman, as a friend of labor I shall take 
great pleasure in voting against the amendment proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. Funston]. [Long-continued applause. ] 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to yteld one-half of my 
time to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. KELLEY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I representa manufacturing district and am thor- 
oughly in sympathy with the principle of protection. In representing 
my constituents before the Ways and Means Committee I have never 


asked any industry to be protected by a duty greater than would equal- 
ize the wages paid to our mechanics here and in othercountries. Fur- 


ther than the equalization of wages I do not think it necessary or 
to go. The extensive smelting works in my district, 


for a protection’ 

which have, it is true, existed there for over thirty-five iran in 1886, 
under the rulings of the Secretaries of the Treasury, extended their 
business to include the smelting of Mexican silver-lead ore. They im- 
ported about 2,000 tons per month, paying over $26,000 for freight 
alone every month, 

If the proviso in this bill is allowed to stand without amendment, 
then this branch of the works must be closed down. This will involve 
the discharge of from two hundred and fifty to three hundred men 
and compel the firm to transport their works to Mexico itself. I am 
in favor of giving to the mine-owners of Montana all the 
necessary to compensate them for the difference of the labor cost be- 
tween here and Mexico. More than this they should notask. The 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS] 
will give them fully the protection needed, and I am earnestly in favor 
of and shall vote for that proposition. 

Let us not strike down an industry in any part of this country and 
compel manufacturers to move their works to other lands or to go out 
of business entirely. I believe that it will be a sad mistake not to 
amend the bill in this t, and hope that the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HorkiNs!] will be adopted. 

The . The gentleman from Kansas has two minutes 

and a half. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from California in 
his remarks said that he represented a constituency that employs 
50,000 miners at a rate of from $3 to $5 a day. 

Mr. DUBOIS. No, I did not say anything of the sort. 

~Mr. KELLEY. The gentleman from California said that. Mr, 

Chairman, I represent a constituency composed of farmers, and 200,000 
farmers of the State of Kansas ask me to indorse and support this 
amendment. They do not make $3 or $5 a day. I do not believe on 
an average they make $1 a day, nor do I believe that is made by the 
farmers in any distinctively agricultural State. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, until the recent restriction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury took effect, Kansas had built up a large trade with Mex- 
ico, Mexico was the best market they found for their corn and their 
hogs, and it was a good market for fruit and many other products of 
Kansas and other Western States. Since that, however, this market 
has been stopped—stopped for the reason that Mexico retaliated upon 
us and put a restrictive duty upon things that were being imported 
into their country. If this bill shall pass in its present shape that re- 
taliation will continue. I have that from the best authority—from the 
American minister to Mexico und also on the authority of the Mexi- 
can minister to this country. 

If this amendment is carried it will be an intimation to the Secretary 
of the Treasury that this House is in favor of his removing his restric- 
tion, and therefore we will have from this time on, or soon after this 
time, further intercourse with Mexico, and we will be able to get a good 
market for our products, from which we have been cut off by these re- 
trictions which were placed upon this mineral coming from Mexico, 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. KELLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Is there any reciprocity between the 
Kansas hen and the Canada hen? 

Mr. KELLEY. None whatever. 

Mr. Chairman, I was very glad to observe a few days ago the at- 
tempt of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. ALLEN] to interject a 
a little poetry into this tariff debate; any man who can in 
weaving poetry into a tariffdebate is a public benefactor; that far I think 
the argument of the gentleman from Mississippi was a grand success, 
Dry as this subject has been, I have been much amused at the facility 
with which gentlemen on both sides of this argument piled up figures 
and statistics in support of their argumenis. Itseems to me this has 
been a discussion, not so much of reason or philosophy or argument 
even, but of figures and statistics, and every gentleman seems to have 
full liberty to make his own figures and his own statistics, and it makes 
little difference whether he says thousands or millions or billions; it 
all goes, 

The gentleman from Montana so far seems to take the lead on sta- 
tistics. He seems to know just how many pounds of ore of the differ- 
ent kinds are now in all the mountainsand hills of the Northwest, and 
just how many dollars the miners, who make $3 to $5 a day taking it 
out, will get if this Mexican flux ore is kept out. Mr. Chari: I 
prefer to indulge in the poetical argument. There are poems, Mr. 
Chairman, that are not written and not printed, and yet they have their 
lessons and may be read. 

To the observer and the actor in the great drama that has been in 
progress for the last third of a century, in extending civilization from 
the Missouri River on the eastern border of Kansas, 1,500 miles to the 
far West and Southwest, extending over the whole States of 
Colorado, and New Mexico to the very borders and into the lands of 
Montezuma, and extending with that civilization our great lines of 
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railroad penetrating with them to the very city of Mexico say, to con- 
template these great strides of civilization is itself a poem that is preg- 
nant with ms of the mighty results and blessings that should 
accrue to the citizens of these two great sister Republics, if the laws of 
nature and natural commerce are to be observed; but now after these 
great obstacles have been overcome, and the citizens of the two Re- 
publics have become neighbors, with only an imaginary line between 
them, we are told under this bill that we must not get acquainted, must 
notswap jack-knives even, or exchange poetical sentiments without first 
paying a duty of 14 cents per pound, and the Kansas corn that has 
caused so much distress on this floor by being burned must pay a 
duty of 28 cents per bushel levied by Mexico in retaliation for our 
charging them 1} cents a pound for lead ore coming into our country, 
when in fact we need their ores and they need our corn, and a free ex- 
change would be a great blessing to both peoples. 

Mr. Chairman, right here the poetry stops and the foolishness begins. 
It seems to me that all the merit there is in the principle of protection 
and there is great merit in it—should stop short when we come to deal 
_ with other nations on this continent, and especially with other repub- 

lies. Now, Mr. Chairman, if we are allowed to go on with the poem 
in a poetical way, and allowed to get acquainted with each other and 
trade and visit, we would soon begin to like each other, and we would 
get up a flirtation and marry after awhile, and be all one great repub- 
lic perhaps, and we would learn something of them and they would 
learn something of us, and when we wanted to collect any protective 
tariff of any body we would collect it from the nations across the sea. 
Our customs duties from those nations will, under our present tariff 
rates, more than pay the expenses of our Government, economically ad- 
ministered. 

Mr. Chairman, the Government of the United States, of different 
States, of counties and other municipalities, extended aid in the way 
of grants of land, bonds, and other franchises to these lines of road 
being built in the direction of Mexico freely and cheerfully, because 
we were told of the immense advantages that would accrue to us on 
account of the commerce it would open up to us with that country, and 
the great market it would offer for our surplus corn and hogs, cured 
meats, and flour, and other products of the farm. 

The Western farmers expected to reap a benefit here, and the Kansas 
farmers, being the nearest to Mexico of any other purely agricultural 
State (unless it may be portions of Texas), had established a flourish- 
ing trade with Mexico. Train-load after train-load of hogs and corn 
and cured meats from Kansas were finding a paying market in Mexico; 
the same trains were loading back with the lead and silver ores of that 
country to be used in the smelters built up in Kansas, on the theory 
that this commerce with Mexico was natural and legitimate and was 
to continue. 

Millions of dollars were invested in these enterprises and hundreds 
of hands employed. Commercial prosperity to dawn on a great 
region of agricultural country; but in an evil hour we think the Secre- 
tary of the Tréasury put a different construction on the law under 
which commerce between these two countries had been carried on; 
the ore coming into this country from Mexico was compelled to pay a 
duty; in retaliation and to maintain her own dignity and self-respect 
Mexico puts a duty on our hogs and corn and other products going into 
their country, and trade and commerce is stopped and the corn and 
hogs and other agricultural products of Kansas are shut out of their 
best market and compelled to seek a market elsewhere. 

The great smelter of Kansas, the greatest in the United States, will, 
if this bill passes in its present form, be compelled to put out its fires 
and the hundreds of hands therein employed be transferred perhaps to 
Mexico if this ind is to be at all pursued. Gentlemen, I want to 
ask you if this kind of legislation is wise; is it common sense even? 
Is this fair treatment to the great agricultural State of Kansas and 
to other agricultural communities of the West? Instead of finding a 

market for corn and hogs and other agricultural productsin Mex- 
ico, these products will be thrown on the boasted home market, which 
will be still more depressed thereby, and while the consumer of these 
products will get cheaper food the agricultural interest will be more 
and more depressed. 

Mr. BARTINE. Mr. Chairman, if this proposed amendment had 
come from the Democratic side of the House I should have felt no par- 
ticular surprise; but I am at a loss to comprehend how any member 
who stood upon the Republican platform of 1888 can favorit. The main 
plank in that platform was protection to American industry, and the 
placing of these ores upon the free-list can only be justified upon the 
eit that lead mining is not an Americanindustry. This clause was 
ingrafted upon the bill to remedy a gross wrong and injustice that had 
resulted from what many believe to be a misconstruction of the exist- 
ing law. By the law as it now stands, lead ore bears a duty of 1} cents 

r pound. 

Pesilver ore is on the free-list. When ore contains both silver and lead 
and the silver exceeds the lead in value, the Treasury Department 
classifies it as silver ore and it pays no duty at all. In other words, if 
a ton of ore contains 25 ounces of silver worth $25 and 600 pounds of 
lead worth $24.99, it is designated silver ore containing lead. Why, 
the bare suggestion of 25 ounces of silver containing 9,600 ounces of 


lead, is not only an abuse of lan but an insult to common sense, 
Besides, under such a rulingas that, where the values of the two metals 
are closely balanced, the slightest fluctuation in the market price of 
either metal will change the character of the ore. 

For example, we will suppose that yesterday a car-load of ore con- 
taining 10 cents more in silver than in lead crossed the Mexican line. 
It was, of course, classified as silver ore and entered the country free. 
To-day silver has fallen one-half cent an ounce. A car-load identical 
in grade enters. It is classified as lead ore and pays a duty of $30 per 
ton. A ruling which permits such an absurdity is utterly indefensi- 
ble. Again, if a fraudulent importer desires to avoid the payment of 
duty, all he has to do is to mix a little ore rich in silver with a large 
amount high in lead, and, as if by magic, the whole mass becomessilver 
ore; and the evidence laid before the Secretary of the Treasury last 
spring shows that this had been done over and over again. 

But further: If a ton of this ore had been reduced on the other side 
of the Rio Grande (or on this side either, for that matter) and its me- 
tallic contents run off into bars, what would those bars be ealled—sil- 
ver? Oh, no! They would be known commercially and classified by 
this same Department as lead bullion or pig-lead, and bear a duty of 
2 cents per pound. So that these two rulings taken together present 
the startling phenomenon of silver ore producing lead bullion. 

The different rulings referred to are as follows: 

. Silver ore Free entry, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, January 14, 1880. 

Sin: The Department is in receipt of your letter of the 10th ultimo, in which 

ou request instructions in regard to the classification of certain ore imported 

y Messrs. Groos & Callsen, at le in your district, from the Sierra Ma- 
ja ha mines in Mexico, and claimed to be entitled to free entry as silver ore. 

The samples forwarded by you have been submitted for assay to the superin- 
tendent of the mint at P elphia, who reports that the ore is an iron ore 
(hematite) containing 54 ounces of silver and a slight amount of copper to the 
ton of 2,000 pounds, 

The value of the silxer contained in the ore being largely in excess of the 
value of the iron, the Department is of the opinion that the ore is entitled to 
mhr se! of duty as “silver ore.“ 


ery respectfully, 
By order: H. F. FRENCH. Assistant Sceretury. 


COLLECTOR OF Customs, Indianola, Tex. 


Ores, mixed, silver and lead—How classified. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, January 25, 1888. 

In reply to ore letter of the 19th instant, relative to the dutiable char- 
acter of ores containing proas and base metals, you are informed that the 
rule governing the classification of such ores, as established by Department's 
decision of January 14, 1880 (S; 4391), and reaffirmed by Department's 
letter of the 11th instant (unpublished), is that when silver in any ore predomi- 
nates in value it is considered to be silver ore, and, as such, is 2 from duty, 
under the special provisions in the free-list for ores of gold and silver; where, 
however, lead minates in value, the ore is considered as a lead ore and is 
subjected to a uty at the rate of 1} cents per pound under the special provisions 
in the tariff act ſor lead ore and leadd ross.” 

The question of classification, therefore, is one of fact, which can only be de- 
termined upon an examination of the importation for the of ascertain- 
ing whether it consists of silver ore or Jead ore, as afi d. 


Respectfully yo 
N C. S. FAIRCHILD, Aséistant Seeretary. 


E. A. CASWELL, — 
P, O. B sats New York. 


Sr: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
= Washington, D. C., March 29, 1883. 

Srn: In reply to your letter of the 20th instant you are informed that imported. 
natural silver, so , ores, of which silver is the element 2 value, are 
exempt from duty under the provision in the free: list! for silver ore. If, bow- 
ever, they are found to contain lead as the element of chief value they would 
be dutiable at 1} cents per pound as lead ore, 

Base bullion formed of silver and lead is classified under tariff acts in accord- 
ance with the preponderance in weight of the constituent parts. If silver is 


found to preponderate the bullion would be exempt from duty as silver bull- 
jon,“ but if lead preponderates it would be dutiable as lead in pigs, bars, ete., 
at 2 cents per pound. 

Very respectfully, 


H. F. FRENCH, Acting Secretary. 
O. F. THORNTON, Esq., Tombstone, Artz. 

As a result of these different rulings thousands of tons of metallic 
lead are annually imported duty free, the Government has been de- 
frauded of millions-of dollars revenue, and the lead miner has been 
deprived of the protection which the law was expressly designed to 
give him. ‘Taking advantage of this interpretation, a few smelting 
companies have since 1884 largely increased their importations, have 
been amassing t fortunes by the reduction of these ores, and they 
now have the cftrontery to come here demanding that the Congress of 
the United States shall aid them in the tuation of that wrong. 

They have haunted the Committee on Ways and Means almost day 
and night, pleading for the maintenance of the status quo, because of the 
equities that have grown up under these rulings. Equities! Great 
Heavens! who before ever heard of an equity being grounded upona 
continuing fraud ? 

There are three statements made by the gentleman from Kansas upon 
the correctness of which I take direct issue with him. Ido not ques- 
tion the good faith of the gentleman, but heis certainly mistaken. He 
says that from nineteen to twenty-four smelting works in this country 
have been built up under this construction of the law. I say that there 
are only twenty-four smelting establishments in this country altogether, 
and that but a small proportion of them have been erected in conse- 
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quence of this ruling. He also says that Mr. Meyer, who testified be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means, represented seventeen smelt- 
ing furnaces with a capital of more than $25,000,000. 
say that the very highest estimate placed by any witness upon the 
amount of capital invested in smelters in the United States was from 
10,000,800 to $12,000,000, which estimate was made by Mr. Eells, ot 
hio, who was in company with Mr. Meyer. The latter gentleman 
ly ventured a conjecture as to the amount of capital invested, but 
he did admit that several of the smelting establishments were opposed 
to the free importation of these ores. 

We may concede, though, thatsmelting is anindustry of some impor- 
tance. But let me ask you how the interests and the equities of seventeen 
smelting companies compare with those of 50,000 hardy miners who 
have carried their lives and their fortunes into the desert wastes of the 

t basin, and who have planted the banners of civilization and in- 
Gustrial upon every mountain height from British America to 
the Mexican frontier? 

The pathway of the Rocky Mountain miner is not a pathway strewn 
with roses. He does not sleep upon a downy cot hung with the rich 
tapestries of the Orient, with playing fountains and sweet perfumes to 
lure him to slumber. But in the midst of wild mountains, jagged 

` cañons, and desert plains, he is contending with all the adverse forces of 
nature, and laying the foundations of States that are destined to be the 
homes of countless generations of men. The silver-lead mines of this 
country represent an invested capital of $100,000,000. 

It isa well known fact that except in the case of a few unusually 
rich mines, it takes every grain of gold, every ounce of silver, and every 
pound of lead to pay for working them. Taken asa whole the returns 
are most uncertain and precarious, They are the mainstay and sup- 
port of the States of Colorado and Montana, Eastern Washington, East- 
ern Nevada, and the Territories of Idaho, Utah, and New Mexico, con- 
taining an aggregate population of not less than 1,000,000 souls. I 
should think that those people have equities that are worthy of con- 
sideration at the hands of this Congress, and especially as those equities 
are directly in line with the principle that was triumphant in the last 
political campaign. 

The third statement made by the gentlemen from Kansas is that the 
United States can not produce these fluxing ores, as he terms them, in 
sufficient quantities for the use of the American smelters. Listen to 
what is said upon that point by a representative body of mining men 
at a meeting recently held in Lake City. Thisassemblage represented 
an invested capital of $20,000,000 and comprised the very best type 
of American citizenship. They adopted a series of resolutions, and I 
invite your attention particularly to what they have to say: 

THE MINING MEN'S MEETING—OVER TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS REPRESENTED 


IN I1T—UTAH'S POSITION IS STRONGLY STATED—RESOLUTIONS DENOUNCING THE 
IMPORTATION OF PEON-MINED ORES—PROPER DEMANDS INSISTED UPON, 
Upwards of 220,000,000 were represented last night in the business meeting 
t was called by the ore producers of Utah to protest against the admission of 
exican ores into the country free of duty. Those present were the men that 
have already spentand are now spending millions yearly to build up the mining 
interests of the West. and who object to see the result of their labor ruthlessly 
swept away for the benefit of a few Eastern capitalists and the n labor of 
Mexico. Among those present were the following: W. S. McCornick, Isaac 
2 N. Treweek, Professor Lavagnino, — eee R. H. Terhune, 
R. C. Chambers. W. G. Galigher, C. H. Watson, J. E. Dooly, Lemuel Colbath, L. 
Martin, J. W. Siler, Dr. Stansfield, W. F. James, A. Hanaue, Ellsworth tt. J. 
J. Daly, W. d. Van Horne, M. M. Kaighn, James McGregor, R. Mackin „John 
Tiernan, W. J. M. Stewart, J. F. Woodmansee, and many others. 

On motion, R. Mackintosh was appointed chairman, and M. M. Kaighn secre- 
2 and the call ſor the meeting was read, as it has already appeared in The 

une. 

On calling the meeting to order the chairman explained its object, and said that 
so far as the memorials now in circulation are concerned, it is ex tohave 
upwards of 50,000 mie epee from this Territory alone. Otherinformation from 
the leading ore-producers of the adjoining States and Territories tends to show 
that the memorials are being circulated throughout every mining campand town 
in the West, and that when they eventually reach Congress it will be in a way 
that will convey no uncertain sound. He asked that those knowing any one 
not yet supplied with the necessary blanks should hand in their names in order 


that Congress should be furnished with all necessary data at the earliest date 
possible. He that a committee on resolutions be appointed for the 
purpose of draughting resolutions to be sent to Washington as an expression of 


opinion from the ore-producers of this section on the admission of free Mexican 


ores. 

On motion of J. H. Nichols, the Chair then appointed W. G. Van Horne, W. F. 
James, A. Hanauer, E. Daggett, and J. J. Daly as such committee, and it was 
SIEUN augmented by the addition of R. C. Chambers, J. E. Dooly, and G. 

vuguino. i 

The committee retired and, after a short absence, returned and submitted the 
followingresolutions, which, with a few technical corrections, were unanimously 
adopted as explaining the stand taken by the ore producers of Utah: 

Resolved, That the statement attributed to Mr. August Meyer, alleging that 
the American mines could not, even with protection, produce sufficient fluxing 
ores to run existing American smelting works, is unmitigatedly false. For in- 
stance, one group of mines, the Brooklyn and Lead mines, which during the 
year have employed from one hundred to one hundred and fifty miners at 
wages from $2.50 to $3.50 per day, produce 24,000 tons of ore, 3,000 tons of which 
went about 50 per cent. lead and 10 ounces of silver. From second-class ore, 
going from 15 to 20 per cent. lead and from to 6 ounces of silver, there was pro- 

uced 7,000 tons, giving from 40 to 50 per cent. lead and 10 ounces of silver, and 
7,000 tons giving from 15 to 20 per cent. lead and from 5 to 6 ounces in silver. 
With protection, making a pr ce of 44 cents per pound for lead, the production 
of these mines could be doubled; with the price permanently below 4 cents per 
pound they would have to shut down. These mines are but an example of the 
majority of the lead mines of Utah. 

|, That the constituent elements ofall ores produced in the intermount- 
ain region are-largely gold, silver, and lead, and any cause tending to diminish 


our ore ucts or decrease the value of lead will ina eorresponding ratio di- 


kene, Wat the mines of T 

Resolved, the mines of Utah do now produce large quantities of the best 
fluxing ores, and with a fair pi can more than double 3 
fluxing ores ever heretofore uced in the Territory. Besides reducing Utah 
. Territory are to a large extent exported to Colo- 

o, California, and Nebraska to reduce dry ores there. 3 
That the available fluxing ores of this intermountain jon are 
sufficient with adequate protection to smelt not rp thoes ores pr uced in 
onde tema deci , open e e from Mexico and 

Resolved, That owing to the competition of foreign lead mined by peon 
labor, many of the low-grade mines of our Territory 9 fiu: ores 
tevo long been shut down, and others are only working in hopes of relief from 

ngress. 

Resolved, That by these mines being shut down at least two thousand miners 
are thrown ont of employment in Utah alone. 

Resolved, That, less of political affiliations, the members of this meet- 
ing, representing the whole mining industry of U earnestly Con- 
gress to relieve our American miners of lead and fluxing ores from competition 
with the m labor of Mexico, 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to Hon. W. H. MOKINLEY, 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the House, and Hons. T. H. 


Can’ Joux T. CAINE, FRED. T. Duro, H. TOWNSEND, H. F. BARTINE, WILL- 


Tam, M. ART, H. M. TELLER, E. O. Worcorr, and F. G. NIEDEINGHAUS, 


W. G. VAN HORNE, 


` . „ 


G. LAVAGNINO, 


Furthermore, I wish to say that the same Mr, Meyer referred to in 
these resolutions admitted, in his testimony before the Ways and Means 
Committee, that nearly one-half of these ores imported from Mexico 
are not fluxing ores at all. He said that the monthly importations of 
his company, as I understood him, amounted to about 6,000 tons, of 
which some 3,000 or 3,500 tons were fluxing ores and the remainder 
what are called dry“ ores; that to these latter his argument had no 
application. 

Now, Mr, Chairman, the one feature of the tariff with which that 
whole mountain region is concerned is the duty on lead ore. During 
my canvass in 1888 I visited the town of Eureka, the principal lead- 
mining town in Eastern Nevada. The glee-club which furnished 
music for the occasion had improvised a stanza of local application and 
added it to a well known campaign song. As nearly as I remember, 
one couplet ran as follows: 

We are all in favor of silver and lead, 
Good-by, Old Grover, good-by; 

For by these products we earn our bread, 
Good-by, Old Grover, good-by. 

I give the committee the benefit of this little couplet, not so much 
because of its poetic merit as to show the great interest our people take 
in this matter. I do not suppose a man, Republican or Democrat, in 
the audience which I addressed that evening could have been made to 
believe that a Republican member of Congress would ever dream of. 
refusing protection to this industry, And yet the gentleman from 
Kansas, after helping to carry that State by more than 80,000 majority, 
in a campaign in which protection was the one great, vital issue, 
now deliberately proposes to undermine the whole system in order that 
a smelting establishment located at Argentine shall continue to smug- 
gle these ores across the Mexican border and thrive at the expense of 
every lead-miner in the land. : 

But the gentleman says that his amendment is not a free-trade 
measure. He may be right about that. Possibly it is nothing but a 
simple case of unrestricted commerce in lead ore. The distinction may 
be perfectly sound or it may be nothing but sound. To the mind of 
the gentleman it is perhaps as clear asa crystal, but I am not quite able 
to see how the distinction is to be of any particular benefit to the lead 
miner, ; 

The great State of Illinois, which, I suppose, turns out manufactured 
goods to the value of nearly or quite 8600, 000, 000 a year, all of which 
receive protection in large measure, happens to have a smelting-plant at 
Aurora; and as a result the gentleman who represents that district is 
a full-fledged free-trader in these ores, utterly regardless of the effect 
which it may have upon other portions of our people. = 

The gentleman from New Jersey represents a district which produces 
a greater variety of manufactures than almost any other Congressional 
district in the United States, one which manufactures just about every- 
thing imaginable, from that splendid triumph of human genius, the 
steam-engine, down to a shoe-string. 

Not content with every advantage that protection can possibly give 
to his constituents, he wants a little dish of free trade on the side for 
the benefit of the Balbach Smelting Company. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. We will give you sufficient protection to cover 
the difference in wages, 

Mr. BARTINE. That is all that this proviso gives us. In Eastern 
Nevada the labor cost of producing lead is about $50 a ton. In Mexico 
it is only about $8. The difference is abont 2 cents a pound, and this 
bill only gives us a cent and a half. 

And the gross injustice of this demand becomes strikingly apparent 
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t 
when viewed in the light of the fact that the smelters themselves are 
protected to the extent of 2 cents a pound on metallic lead. 

I to these gentlemen that unless they really desire to destroy 
this whole system they are treading on exceedingly dangerous ground. 
More than 80 per cent. of all the lead output of the United States is 
produced from argentiferous lead ores mined in the great intermountain 
region west of the Missouri River ; and this ore is almost the only thing 
upon which the people living there can get any of the benefits of pro- 
tection. In every campaign those miners march shoulder to shoulder 
with you, my Republican friends, in the great battle which you claim 
is being fought for the elevation and ennobling of American labor. 

But how long will they continue to do so unless a fair measure of 
that protection is accorded to them? When they find their one great 
industry, which needs aid and encouragement, paralyzed in the hands 
of false friends masquerading in a protection garb, how long will it be 
before they begin to ask themselves the portentous question: Of what 
advantage is protection to us?“ 

There is not an out-and-out free-trader upon this floor but would like 
to see the entering wedge driveninto the bulwarks of protection at this 
point, for nowhere coulda more damaging blow bestruck. They know 
perfectly well that when a people have but one great industry which 
needs protection and it is denied to them, they very speedily become a 
community of free-traders. 

But to be consistent with themselves, even Democrats ought to vote 
for the retention of this clause. Since this debate o , I have lis- 
tened to about two hundred speeches, great and small, made upon the 
other side of the central aisle in denunciation of the tariff. Almost 
without exception the speakers have opposed it upon the ground that 
the laboring man gets none of the benefits. The miners who, without 
regard to party, are demanding this protection are the best-paid labor- 
ing men upon the face of this earth, and it is because they are so well 
paid that it is impossible to run these mines in competition with the 
peon labor of Mexico. 

If Democrats are sincere in their professions of friendship for the 
poor man, here is a splendid opportunity for them to prove it. And I 
tell you, my Democratic friends, in all the overflowing kindness of my 
heart, that one substantial act like this will do you more good with the 
average saor ag man than all the frantic ravings about monopolies 
that you can indulge in for the next ten years. 

I would not willingly do these smelters any injustice. I am desirous 
of seeing every industry in the country prosper, but not at the expense 
of others. The smelting industry is merely an adjunct to lead-mining 
and of secon importance. It certainly is not in accord with the 
protective principle that free trade should be established for the bene- 
fit of the subordinate industry while the primary one is thrown open 
to all the baneful effects of a most degrading and destructive competi- 
tion. Nor would I inflict wrong upon any State which contains a 
smelting-plant. But I know that in each of these States the smelting 
interest is infinitesimal by comparison with the enormous aggregate of 
their industries. 

I can not believe that the welfare of any of them materially depends 
upon the smelters being allowed to continue the free importation of 
these ores. The smelters are not going to be destroyed. They can 
get all the ore they want if they will only pay American prices. 

If the Grant Smelting Works at Omaha can get along without free 
trade in these ores the other companies can do the same. There is 
nothing involved but a question of a little more or less profit to the 
smelters, and Iam assured by those who ought to know that they are 
making more money than almost any other establishments in the coun- 
try to-day. 

If this clause be stricken out the one imposing a duty upon lead ore 
per se might just about as well go also, for there is searcely any of 
that kind of ore imported. These argentiferous ores are the dangerous 
competitor, and if this amendment carries it will be striking out the 
substance and retaining the shadow. To show how damaging it is 
let me call your attention to the language of Mr. Caswell, of New York: 


In round numbers, last year nearly 150,000 tons of lead ore camein from Mex- 
100, 3 very close to 30,000 tons of pig- lead and swelling the total supply 
to 155,000 tons. Our domestic production was about 157,000 tons, and the con- 
sumption 162,000 tons. 

Mexico practically flooded the United States with a surplus of some 30,000 tons 
and carried the price down below 3? cents. In other words, Americans paid 
into Mexico the profits on 30,000 tons, bringing it into this country to depress five 
times the amount, or 150,000 tons of American product. 

In the year 1887 about 15,000 tons of pig-lead came in, and in the year 1836 
about 8,000 tons of pig-lead were made from imported Mexican ores. Previous 
to that no special records seem to have been kept, and the amount was cer- 
tainly very insignificant. 

From these data it seems clear that the rulin 
ata time when no great advantage had been taken of the possibilities of such 
a rule, and the authorities did not anticipate such results, but it appears that 

industry and the collateral violation of the statute began immediately after 
the ruling, and has gone on since, growing apace. 


And as illustrative of the growth of the evil I present the following 
table: 


of 1886, January 16, was made 


IMPORTS OF LEAD ORES AT LAREDO, TEX., FOR THE YEAR 1888. 
Pounds. 

+ 16,864,100 

5, 629, 789 


See ee 


Lead ores 
From which was extracted lead 
This lead was valued by the collector at į cent per pound. 


Total for the five years, 145,248 tons of lead ore, from which 91,832,075 pounds 


of lead were extracted by smelting. 


As suggestive of the extent of the interests injuriously affected, I also 
invite your consideration of the language of Mr. Van Horne, secre 
of the Utah Ore-Producers’ Association, in his letter to President Cleve- 
land on behalf of that association, under date of May 29, 1888: 


[Utah Ore-Producers’ Association, William F. James, president; W. G. Van 
Horne, secretary,] 
SALT LAKE Crry, May 29, 1888. 

Sır: The Utah-Ore Producers’ Association is made up of men whose fortunes 
and welfare rest upon the prosperity of silver-lead-mining. 

They represent a vested capital of more than $30,000,000, produce yearly from 
eight to ten million dollars’ worth of metals, of which about one-half is silver 
and gold, give employment to seven thousand miners and laborers, and pay 
from three to four million dollars yearly in wages. 

The lead-mining seated Bem the intermountain oe dates back only to 
1870. During that year the United States consumed 48,500 tons of lead, of which 
only 17,514 tons were home product and the rest imported. The ay 
for that year was $143.60 per ton. In 1887 the United States consumed 164,416 
tons of lead, of which 144,980 tons were produced at home, and the average 
price to the consumer was but $89.40 per ton. 

While the mining industry was thus 8 and reducing the price 
of lead to the consumer, it built up the State of Colorado and in large part set- 
tled the public domain in the Territories of Idaho and Utah. It has added hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to the precious-metal wealth of the country, and 
now furnishes directly 57 per cent, of the freights carried by the Union Pacihe 
and Denver and Rio Grande Railroads in this region. If the freights indirectly 
due to mining be added, it raises the above pen to about 90, and the 
t managers of these 


rice 


statement is made by the frei that without the min- 
ing freights their roads in this region could not pay running e nses. 
Without the trade of the mines, the la ry and provision houses of 


this region would lose six-sevenths of their business and be fo: to close their 
doors. Without the home market which mining affords, our farmers, unable 
to ship their produce over the long distances to the seaboard in competition 
with truly icultural States, would have to give up their homes here and seek 
new homes in some more favored spot, and these Territories would, in large 
become depopulated. 
‘To his Excellency GROVER CLEVELAND, 
President of the United States, Washington, D. C. 

It is claimed that these ores should be allowed to come in free be- 
cause Kansas sells a amount of produce in Mexico. That is the 
same old song that the trader sings in every political compaign. 
He tells us that if we impose protective duties upon the products of 
other countries they will not buy from us. 

Is it possible that gentlemen.calling themselves protectionists are 
going into the free-trade text-book for stereotyped, shelf-worn argu- 
ments, which they themselves have met and successfully refuted a 
thousand times over? Can it be that they are so innocent as to believe 
that the Mexican miner will buy a single ruta in Kansas if he 
can buy it cheaper somewhere else? Do they not know that this talk 
about people not buying from us unless we buy from them is a bit of 
sickly sentimentality and false logic which has never ‘been verified 
since international commerce began ? 

Is it not a well known fact, as was so clearly shown the other day 
by the gentleman from Michigan, that we areannually pouring oceans 
of money into Mexico, Central and South America, while those coun- 
tries go to Europe for nearly everything they have to buy ? 

The argument based upon the reciprocity idea is infinitely stronger 
when applied to England than to Mexico, because as between us and 
the former country the balance of trade is immensely in our favor, 
while with the latter it is heavily against us. 

Talk about the trade of Kansas with Mexico! Why, I undertake to 
say that the trade of Kansas with the mining States and Territories 
lying to the westward is worth more ina month than her export trade 
to Mexico is worth in two years. But, suppose it were not so, our peo- 
ple are your countrymen. They help you bear the burdens of this 
great Government and if need be fight the battles of the country. I 
should think that these considerations would carry a little weight with 
the patriotic American citizen. 

If a Republican member of this House is feeling his way into the 
free-trade camp, I know of no act by which it can be moreclearly man- 
ifested than by voting for this amendment. But I sincerely trust that 
a sufficient number may remain true to their principles to defeat it, 
thus proving to the lead-miners of the country that their interests are 
safe in the hands of the Republican party, and that the banner of pro- 
tection waves for them as well as for the rest of their countrymen. 

The committee rose informally to receive a 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, announced 
that the Senate had passed without amendment a bill and joint resolu- 
tion of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. 7985) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to aid vessels 
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wrecked or disabled in the waters conterminous to the United States | on the production of lead, and the price it brings largely governs its 


and the Dominion of Canada,” approved June 19, 1878; and 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 93) authorizing the heirs of Rear-Admiral 
Charles H. Baldwin to receive a snuff-box from the Czar of Russia. 

The message also announced that the Senate had „with amend- 
ments in which concurrence was requested, a bill (H. R. 7898) to allow 
right of way through Indian reservations. 

The message further announced that the Senate had bills of 
the following titles; in which the concurrence of the House was re- 


quested: 
A bill (S. 633) for the relief of the Oregon Paving and Contract Com- 


as Bill (S. 828) for the relief of Sarah E. E. Perine, widow and ad- 
ministratrix of William Perine, deceased; 

A bill (S. 1033) to provide for the purchase of a site and the erec- 
tion of a public building thereon at Norwich, in the State of Connec- 


ticut; 

A bill (S. 1160) for the relief of George W. Quintard and George E. 
Weed, assignees of John Roach, deceased; 

A bill (S. 1249) for the relief of M. E. Haldeman; 

A bill (8. 16140 granting a pension to Betsey A. Mower; 

A bill (S. 1614) to allow the State of California to make certain grants 
to educational institutions; 

A bill (S. 1661) for the relief of George A. Barnes; 

A bill 8 1977) to provide for the construction of a public building 
at Meridian, in the State of Mississippi; 

A bill (S. 2630) for the relief of holders of District of Columbia 

ial assessment certificates, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 2838) for the erection of a public building at Paris, Ky.; 

A bill (S. 2941) granting the buildings and one section of land at 
Fort Sisseton to the State of South Dakota for the use of the militia of 
the State, and to provide for the disposal of the remaining portion of 
said reservation; 

A bill (S. 3216) to ratify and confirm an agreement with the Sisseton 
and Wahpeton bands of Dakota and Sioux Indians, and for other pur- 


A pill (S. 3359) to compensate the heirs of Joseph Henry, late Sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution; 

A bill (S. 3401) to provide for an American register for a steamer to 
be named Australia, owned by a corporation of the State of California; 

A bill (S. 3412) to establish certain new light-ships with steam fog- 
signals on the Atlantic coast; 

A bill (S. 3453) providing for the construction of a dry-dock at Port 
Royal, S. C.; 

A bill (S. 3464) to provide for the return of second-class mail - matter; 

A bill (S. 3474) granting to the State of South Dakota section num- 
bered 36 in township numbered 94 north of range numbered 56 west, 
in the county of Yankton, in said State, for the p of an asylum 
for the insane, to correct an act approved June 16, 1880, attempting to 
make such grant to the Territory of Dakota, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 3546) for the erection of a monument and statue of Gen- 
eral Ulysses S. Grant on ground belonging to the United States in the 
city of Washington, District of Columbia. 


TARIFF BILL, 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. FUNSTON. Mr. Chairman, I believe the other side have five 
minutes remaining. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘They have five minutes. 

Mr. WADE. Mr. Chairman, it has been the policy of the Ropub- 
lican party that in protection of American industry it would give pro- 
tection to those articles which the people of this country could produce 
in sufficient quantity to meet their demands. It is a singular coinci- 
dence in this debate that the protectionists on this side of the House 
who are making arguments in favor of free trade upon this article are 
men who have smelters located in their districts. They say that the 
American mines can not produce sufficient lead to smelt the ores. 

This fallacy has been exploded by the gentlemen on this side of the 
House, the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Dusors] stating that in his 
Territory alone there are fluxing ores in quantity sufficient to supply 
the whole world, 

My colleagues on the other side, ever since this debate commenced, 
have been exercised about the farmers of Missouri. In our State we 
have lead mines and zine mines. In the last year they produced $4,- 
000,000 worth of those articles. Those industries take men away from 
the farm to labor in the mines. One Congressional township in the 
State of Missouri has produced $4,000,000 worth of lead and zinc in a 

ear, and that represents $4,000,000 worth of labor. I expect my col- 

eagues to vote to sustain the proposition in the bill on the ground that 
it gives employment to the laboring men of Missouri and takes so many 
of them out of agriculture, which my colleagues tell you does not pay. 
Gentlemen, will you do this? 

Mr. BLAND, How much of the $4,000,000 belongs to lead? 

Mr. WADE. Pretty nearly $2,000,000 of it or a little over belongs 
to lead and the rest to zinc. But, as my colleague knows, those two 
products are found together and the production of zinc depends largely 


production. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. How much of that does labor get? 

Mr. WADE. It gets it all. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. It gets it all! You just give the la- 
borers the plant! [Laughter.] 

Mr. WADE. Now, Mr. Chairman, my colleague goes further than 
that and says thatin the production of lead and zine men are not getting 
good wages. Will it help these laborers to get better wages by bring- 
ing in free lead from Mexico? It seems to me, sir, that men who come 
here to represent American interests and, at the same like the 
gentleman from Illinois, claim to be good Republicans, should not ap- 
peal to this side of the House to vote for the smelters in the town in 
which he lives. The principles of protection are not local, but 
and the Republican who, governed by local interest, votes to p the 
miners of his country in directcompetition with the miners of Mexico, 
who work for 25 cents per day, is not the kind of a Republican that our 
party or the country wants. 

I appeal to my colleagues on this side of the House to stand by tho 
committee to give protection to the American miner. I assure them 
that the syndicate of smelters and the railroad monopolists who are 
here lobbying for free lead are not good advisers. 

Mr. FUNSTON. Mr. Chairman, I was somewhat amused by my col- 
league [Mr. PERKINS], who is usually so fair, in his reference made 
awhile ago to those who have smelters in their districts. My good col- 
league forgot to mention that he had a little lead ore down in his dis- 
trict, and that therefore he is locally interested also. [Latighter.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that my colleague, in reference to 
the laboring people, overlooked those who arc laboring not only in the 
dry mines of this country, but those who are laboring upon the farms 
in Kansas and Iowa and Texas and throughout the West. 

He should have borne in mind that when we shut this ore out of 
the United States the Mexicans will shut out everything that is sent 
from this country, and, also, he should not haye forgotten that, by a 
recent act of the Congress of Mexico, they placed a duty upon every- 
thing that is sent from the West into that country, as a retaliatory 
measure for what they regarded as an unfair ruling of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Now, gentlemen, the question presents itself in this 
shape: On the one side are twenty smelters employing perhaps ten thou- 
sand workmen, and also three-fourths of the mines of this country, 
known as dry mines, having no lead ore in them and employing many 
thousands of miners; and putting the smelters and the dry es to- 
gether there are ten men receiving employment trom those two sources 
where there is one receiving employment from a fluxing- ore mine in 
this country. 

Therefore, I say that this amendment is in the interest of the labor- 
ing people of this conntry. There are ten men on our side to one on 
the other side. Ihave before me the petitions of fifteen thousand men, 
all of them toilers, laborers in mines and smelters, and even on the 
farms of this country, asking you to let them bring in this fluxing ore 
in order that they may be able to smelt the products of American 
mines and send them out into the market. The question is, will you 
do it, or will you stand by four smelters, two of them in Denver, who 
to-day own a majority of the stock in the flux-mining industry of this 
country, who have cornered it, who control it, and who refuse to sell 
it except at exorbitant price? Will you stand by these four compa- 
nies or will you stand by the laboring people of this country? That is 
the question for your consideration at this moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has 

Mr. FUNSTON. Lask unanimous consent that I may have five min- 
utes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kansas? 7 

Mr. CARTER. Ihave no objection, if the gentleman will accord me 
five minutes to reply. 

Mr. FUNSTON. Iam willing to do that. Now, I want to make a 
very serious statement to this House. I say that to-day the smelters of 
this country, except the four mentioned, are forced to pay from $4 to 
$8 a ton more for the fluxing ore from our own mines than the metalin 
it is worth when it is smelted out and ready for market; and all this 
because four companies out of twenty-four have cornered what little 
fluxing ore we have and refuse to sell unless they can rob the buyer. 

The gentleman from Idaho stated that they had an abundance of flux- 
ing ore in their country, if we would only call upon them for it. I 
stand here to-day to make this offer: We will take every ton of flux- 
ing ore in Idaho—I stake my reputation on the offer, and will put up 
a bond to do it—we will take every ton of fluxing ore in Idaho if you 
will bring it to our smelters; and we will smelt it for you for nothing; 
we will let you have every ounce of silver and every ounce of lead from 
the ore, and we will not charge you a cent for it. 

Mr. DUBOIS. You will not give us anything for it, 

Mr. FUNSTON. We will give you everything that is in it. All we 
ask is that you permit us to put our dry ores in with it and smelt 
them, and take out what belongs to us. ou dare not accept the pro- 
posal. We will do the smelting for nothing and will give you every 
ounce of silver and every ounce of lead. 
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Mr. DUBOIS. You know nothing of what you are talking about. 

Mr. FUNSTON. I will back what I am talking about by $20,000,- 
000 before an hour, if you dare take my proposal. No, sir; you have 
a corner on the fluxing ores of this country; and you propose to hold 
it; but we propose to break it down. ADET 

One other word, Mr. Chairman. The gentleman charged me with 
being a fre- trader. If Lam a free-trader, why do you not charge every 
man on this side of the House who stands in favor of this free-list with 
being a free-trader? Here we have coffee on the free-list, we have tea 
on the free-list, we have sugar on the free-list. Sugar is one of the 
products that you manufacture in this country. If I am afree-trader, 
are you not free-traders? 

Now, a word about this sugar business. Why do you put sugar on 
the free-list ? except upon the same ground that I take here to-day: that 
there is an insufficient production in the country to supply the wants 
of our people; therefore, you let it come in free. I make the same 
argument that there is an insufficiency of fluxing ores in this country 
to supply our smelting establishments; and therefore we propose that 
these flaxing ores shall, like sugar, come in free. 

ow, Mr. Chairman, in the name of the laboring people of my region 
of country who raise horses and cattle and hogs and ship them to 
Mexico; in the name of thousands of miners toiling to-day in the dry- 
ore mines; in the name of ten thousand men who are smelting these 
ores, I appeal to you to strike out this provision of the bill and give 
labor to American laborers and foster American industries. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. DUBOIS. I object to grangers from Kansas speaking for the 
miners. 3 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I understood I was to be accorded 
five minutes to reply to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. FUNSTON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will have his five minutes; but 
= en recognizes at this time the gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. 

INSEY ]. 


[Mr. KINSEY withholds his remarks for revision. See Appendix. ] 


Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Chairman, I was surprised that the amend- 
ment which we are now considering was presented by a gentleman 
from Kansas. I want to say to him that I believe the farmers whom 
he professes to represent are stockholders in smelting works in his 


neighborhood; otherwise I do not believe he could come here with a a 


petition of farmers saying they are willing that the pauper labor of 
Mexico should be brought into competition with the labor of the United 
States. But what will the farmers who are not stockholders in smelt- 
ing works say when they know that it is the effort of this gentleman 
to shut them out from the markets of Colorado? 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr, FUNSTON. The w in the Mexican mines to-day are greater 
than in the Pennsylvania mines, 

Mr. OSBORNE. More products from Kansas are taken into Colo- 
rado in a month than Kansas sends to Mexico in a year. [Applause. ] 
Now come back again, will you? 

Mr. CARTER addressed the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Montana [Mr. CARTER] 
has five minutes, which, as the Chair understands, will close the debate 
on this subject. 

Mr. FUNSTON. As I understand, the other side have exhausted 
their five minutes and I am entitled to one minute to reply. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is entirely mistaken; the other 
side have not exhausted their five minutes. 

Mr. FUNSTON. I thought I was to have one minute to reply. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chairis keeping the time with absolute ac- 


curacy. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, Iam satisfied that the members of this 
committee desire to do that which is just and not in any sense to lend 
themselves to a rank injustice. Istated in the opening of this discus- 
sion and I reiterate now that every product of the smelters represented 
by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Funston] is by this committee’s 
action protected at from 2 to 3} cents per pound. The smelter com- 
bine has been created with a capital stock of $25,000,000, in which 
these smeltersare bound up. The perpetuity of the trust is dependent 
upon aconnection with the cheapest possible labor market to be found. 

Let me say to the gentlemen who insist on striking the proviso out 
of the bill that the mines of Mexico will close just as well as the mines 
of the United Statesif theamendment prevails. More than two-thirds 
of the lead product of the world comes from y, Spain, and Aus- 
tralia. The freight rates from Spain to New York are but $2 per ton 
on commodities useful for ballast, as lead-silver ore would be. From 
our country to that same consuming market the rates are about $19 
per ton. Can any man question the fact that upon the freight proposi- 
tion alone the miners on the hills of Montana and Colorado and in the 
lead mines of Missouri must inevitably go to the wall if the Treasury 
construction heretofore promulgated is accorded the sanction of Con- 


gress ? 

The gentlaman from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS], who represents the 
smelter in his district and the transportation companies connected with 
it, made the statement that we could not produce a sufficient quantity 


of fluxing ore in this country. Will you for one minute consider that 
the mines in which the Mexicans are working their cheap labor are 
located in the Rocky Mountains, which are but a continuation of the 
great continental divide which passes through this country a distance 
of about 2,000 long miles? Can any man for a moment believe that 
nature, acting in favor of reciprocity with Mexico, put all the fluxing 
ores south of the line fixed by the treaty of peace and all of the dry ores 
north of it? [Laughter and applause.] If you do subscribe to that 
proposition, which is negatived by every experience in nature, you 
must believe that which is most extravagant indeed, and on that ex- 
travagant assumption satisfy yourself that it is just to injure fifty 
thousand of your struggling fellow-citizens. — 

I say further that the evidence of numerous citizens and affidavits 
from all over the Rocky Mountain country, as well as from Missouri, 
show that beyond all doubt we can produce, not only the fluxing ores 
required in the United States, but a sufficient quantity of fluxing ores 
to supply all the smelters in Christendom. It is a question of cheap 
labor pure and simple, and we protest that it is unjust, that it is un- 
fair, that it is not reasonable, to protect the white-lead trust in the 
bill, to protect the product of the smelter with a duty of 2 cents a 
pound on pig-lead and further increase smelter-combine profits by 
giving free lead ore, while blasting the hopes and prosperity of thou- 
sands of struggling men who have gone upon the mountain sides to 
hew out a home and battle for a fortune. Tapplatine | 

This is an issue between twenty-five millions of capital on one side 
in a smelter trust, supplemented by $85,000,000 in a lead trust, and 
fifty thousand disorganized miners in the mining districts of the United 
States. [Applause.] Every business interest in our mountain States 
and Territories hangs quivering in the balance to-day. The man who 
sells groceries on the corner; the individual who deals in produce; the 
farmer on the little ranch in the mountain glen; the laborers on the 
railroads; the toilers in the shops; yea, struggling men in every walk 
and avenue of our industrial life, are interested with our miners in 
your decision here to-day. [Applause.] : 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The several amendments were rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. BLAND. Let the amendment be read. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


Amend paragraph 203, page 42: Strike out all after the word “pound,” line 20. 


The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 94, noes 
106. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. FUNSTON. Let us have tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. Funston and Mr. MCKINLEY were appointed tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 110, 
noes 133. [Renewed applause on Republican side.] 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Now, I call for a vote on my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


3 out the proviso in paragraph 208, and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 


Provided. That ores containing silver and lead shall pay a duty of one-half 
cent per pound on the lead contained therein.“ 

Mr. CANNON. Is this question divisible ? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not. g 

Mr. CANNON. Can I make a parliamentary inquiry? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. If this amendment shall prevail, will the gentle- 
pa follow it up with an amendment making a reduction upon white 
ead ? i 

Mr. HOPKINS. Ishould be very glad for one to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not answer that parliamentary 
inquiry. [Cries of Regular order et r 

The question being taken on the adoption of the amendment, the 
committee divided—ayes 99, noes 119. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. Hopkins and Mr. MCKINLEY were appointed tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 101, 
noes 122. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CRAIN. I have an amendment which I would like to have 


read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Add to paragraph 203 the following: 
Prov. further: That whenever the Government of the Republic of Mexico 


shall repeal the laws passed since the 27th day of July, 1889, imposing duties 
upon exports from the United States to the Republic of Mexico, namely, $20 
upon each mare and stallion; 35 cents on each ram, wether, and ewe; 5 cents 
on each kid; $2.25 on each hog on foot; $3 per head on cattle; $2 per head on 
mules and asses; 35 cents per head on goats, and 10 cents per ven, mr on 
dressed animals or any part thereof, the President is hereby empowe! to issue 
his es ee that silver ore and all other ores containing lead 
shall only pay a duty when the value of the lead in said ores exceeds the value 
of the silver or other metallic component.” 
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The question was taken; and on a division there were —ayes 80, noes | Mr. McKINLEY. Iwonld like to have these amendments disposed 
107 


Mr. CRAIN, Tellers. 
Tellers were ordered. 
Mr. CHAIN and Mr. MCKINLEY were appointed tellers, 
3 The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 63, noes 
04. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I call up the amendments to the 
internal-revenue section which I submitted on Saturday evening, and 
which were printed in the RECORD of yesterday morning. 

Mr. BLAND. I desire to move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it proposed by the gentleman from Ohio to 
consider these amendments in gross or one by one? 

Mr. McKINLEY, I desire to submit them all at the same time. 

Mr. BLAND, Mr. Chairman, I sought opportunity to be heard upon 
the schedule just passed, but I found that the Chair had already prom- 
ised recognition to a sufficient number of gentlemen to occupy all the 
time limited in the debate upon this lead schedule. Inasmuch as my 
colleagues from Missouri have alluded to lead as one of the products of 
that State, I thought it proper that I might make some remarks in ref- 
erence to it. I was struck by the remarks of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois a moment ago, in the discussion of this bill and on this particular 
clause, when he said that from that lobby, if this bill ghould pass at 
the present session, there would go out a lobbyist here worth a million 
more than when he came; but I am very much afraid that my friend 
from Illinois and my colleague from Missouri will vote to put that mill- 
ion into the pocket of this lobbyist; and this provision is simply in 
keeping and in harmony with the glass provision, the earthenware 
provision, the iron and steel provision, and I might go on and enumer- 
ate many of them, all of which will put money into the hands of lobby- 
ists in these corridors, 

I fear that my colleague [Mr. FRANK], who addressed the House 
upon this lead question, has not gone out into the broad prairies of 
Missouri and Kansas and Iowa, for he has failed to see the many houses 
and barns and fences that need painting; and on account of the high 
duty on white lead, and on flaxseed, and on linseed oil, and on lead 
itself, thousands of inhabitants of that country can not afford to paint 
their dwellings, and his own constituency in St. Louis, many of them, 
are suffering from the same wrong. Let my colleague join with me in 
reducing the duty on white lead, and on linseed oil, and on lead itself, 
in order that the people of this country may have cheap paint, and 
that the painters in my colleague’s district may have the benefit of that 
provision, and also the other painters throughout the country, by fur- 
nishing them a few jobs of painting. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the amendment just urged by the gentleman 
from Texas shows the animus of this whole bill in the way it works 
against the farmers of the country. We are undertaking to exclude 
lead that comes from Mexico, and for doing so Mexico has refused to 
receive the bread and meat stuffs of the States of Missouri and Kan- 
sas, and wherever you restrict trade, no matter whether in lead, iron, 
orany other product, between this and any other foreign countries, they 
will visit retaliation upon the farmers of this country, asGermany and 
France have done, by prohibiting the importation of our meat, and the 
same way with Mexico. 

I amin favor, Mr. Chairman, of reducing the tariff all along the line. 
I do not pretend to represent upon this floor any particular industry. 
I see gentlemen rising on that side of the House, one contending for a 
high duty on lead, another for a low duty on lead, each one of them 
declaring that his particular industry will be ruined unless his theory 
is carried out. On the other hand one wants a high duty on glassand 
another a low duty; and so on throughout the whole of the schedules. 
It is not a question as to whether the Government needs the revenue or 
not; it is not a question whether we are levying duties for the purpose 
of raising revenue to go into the Treasury; it is nota question whether 
the majority of the American people are to be benefited by this bill; 
but itis a scramble, a trade, and a bargain on the part of gentlemen on 
that side of the House to see who can get the most of the steal in this 
bill. It is a mere bargain and sale, a trade, a scramble, a grab game; 
and it seems that those who have got their maw into it are standing 
watch so as to crowd all the rest out. The whole thing is a steal and 
a Hea of the great American people. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. MILLS, I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Georgis [Mr. TURNER] be permitted to address the committee for thirty 
minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas that the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TURNER] be 
permitted to address the House for thirty minutes? 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Illinois. I object. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. I desire to say that I hope my friend from Georgia 
[Mr. TURNER] will be permitted to speak for twenty or twenty-five 


es but I would like first of all to have these amendments dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. MILLS. Then get your friends on the other side to withdraw 
their objection. j 


of. Then let the gentleman take the floor and let the tobacco debate 
come up on the Tucker amendment. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. The trouble is that the amend- 
ments the gentleman offers precipitate the whole of the debate on 


bacco. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Not at all, for the amendments I wish to make 
and the amendment offered by the gentleman from Virginia do not re- 
late to the section that I am proposing to amend. These amendments ` 
are to section 29. I ask for a vote upon my amendment. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina. I have an amendment I de- 
sire to offer. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I«s it to this section? 

Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina, It is to section 35 and is to 
add to the section. 

Mr. McKINLEY. That does not apply to the amendment that I 
am proposing. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Do I understand the gentleman from Ohio to ask 
for a vote upon these amendments now? I desire to reply to some ob- 
servations made by my colleague from Missouri [Mr. FRANK], but I 
do not want to stand in the way of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
TURNER] if he can have unanimous consent to proceed. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Ihavealready proposed that the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. TURNER] be permitted to proceed for thirty minutes as 
soon as we pass these administrative amendments, which do not touch 
the rate of tax on tobacco at all. 

Mr. DOCKERY. That is all right; but I want to be heard later. 

Mr. SAYERS. I want to ask the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
KINLEY] what portion of time he proposes to use upon these tobacco 
amendments, There are some gentlemen who have substantial amend- 
ments to other portions of the bill and who would be glad to have them 
voted for. 

Mr. McKINLEY. It will not take a minute to dispose of these 
amendments which I have offered. I do not believe there is a single 
provision in one of them that will be objected to by any gentleman 
either on that side or on this side of the House. Indeed some of them 
have been made at the request of gentlemen upon the other side. 

Mr. SAYERS. I think the gentleman misunderstood me. The 
question I asked was how much time he proposed to give to these to- 
bacco amendments before taking a vote, because some gentlemen on 
this side of the House have amendments to other sections of the bill 
which they desire to have voted upon. ; 

Mr, McKINLEY. I understand the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
SAYERS] has a substantia! amendment, and just as soon as the admin- 
istrative amendments are disposed of and the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. TuRNER] has spoken, I will endeavor to limit debate on the to- 
bacco paragraph. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I do not see the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. HENDERSON] here who offered an amendment to strike out that 
paragraph, and as I am in favor of his amendment I would like the 
gentleman from Ohio in his proposition for limiting the debate 

Mr. McKINLEY. The amendment of the gentleman from Jowa 
does not apply at all to the sections to which I propose amendments. 

Mr, ANDERSON, of Kansas. And as to which you propose a limi- 
tation of debate? 

Mr. McKINLEY. Not at all. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Very well. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I have an 
amendment which I want to come u as an amendment to the first amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio. I want it to follow at the end of 
section 35. : 

Mr. McKINLEY. Does it relate to the rate of taxation. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina, No, sir. 

The amendment offered by Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina, was 
read, as follows: 

Amend section 35 by adding the following: 

Provided. however, That whenever in any statute denouncing any violation of 
the internal-revenue laws as a felony, crime, or misdemeanor there is presori 
in such statute a minimum punishment, less than which minimum no fine, pen- 
alty, imprisonment, or punishment is authorized to be imposed, every such 
minimum punishment is hereby abolished; and the court or judge in every 
such case shail have discretion to impose any fine, penalty, imprisonment, o; 
ee not exceeding the limit authorized by such statute, whether pos 

ne, penalty, imprisonment, or punishment be Jess or greater than the said 
minimum so prescribed. 

“Src. — That no warrantin any case under the interual- revenue laws shall be 
issued upon an affidavit making charges upon information and belief, unless 
such affidavit is made by a collector or deputy collector of internal revenue 
or by a revenue agent; and with the exception aforesaid no warrant shall be 
issued except upon a sworn complaint, setting forth the facts constituting the 
offense and alleging them to be within the personal knowledge of the a t. 
And the United States shall not be liable to pay any fees to marshals, clerks, 
commissioners, or other officers for any warrant issued or arrest made in pros- 
ecutions under the internal-revenue laws, unless there be a conviction or the 
prosecution has been approved in writing, either before orafter such arrest, by 
the attorney of the United States for the district where the offense is all to 
have been committed, or unless the prosecution was commenced by informa- 
tion or indictment: Provided, That in each case where such prosecution has 
been approved by the district attorney as herein required, he shall make out a 


written statement of the grounds apon which he rests such approval, and 
send a copy of the same to the Attorney-General, 5 
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„Sud. —. That whenever a warrant shall be issued by a commissioner or other 
judicial officer having jurisdiction for the arrest of any person charged with a 
criminal offense such warrant, accompanied by the affidavit on which the same 
was issued, shall be returnable before some United States judicial officer named 
in section 1014 of the Revised Statutes residing in the county of arrest, or in the 
county in which the offense is alleged to have been committed, or, if there beno 
such judicial officer in either of said counties, before some such judicial officer 
residing in another county nearest to the place of arrest. And the judicial of- 
ficer before w. warrant is made returnable as herein provided shall have 
exclusive authority to make the preliminary examination of every person ar- 
rested as aforesaid, and to discharge him, admit him to bail, or commit him to 
prison, as the case may require: Provided, That this section shall not apply to 
the Indian Territory. 

_ *Sec.—. That the circuit courts ofthe United States, and the district courts or 
judges thereof exercising circuit-court powers, and the district courts of the 
rritories are authorized, with the approval of the Attorney-General, to ap- 
point in different parts of the several districts in which said courts are held as 
many discreet persons to be commissioners of the circuit courts as may be 
deemed necessary. And the Attorney-General shall have authority to remove 
ras ean ayy commissioners heretofore or hereafter appointed in said dis- 

c 

“Sec. —. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with theapproval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, may discontinue any civil or criminal case upon 
such terms as shall be deemed reasonable before final judgment. 

“ Suc. —. That section 3332 of the Revised Statutes, and the supplement thereto, 
shall be amended so that said section shall read as follows: 

“* When a judgment of forfeiture, in any case of seizure, is recovered against 
any distiliery used or fit for use in the production of distilled spirits, because no 
bond has been given, or against any distillery used or fit for use in the produc- 
tion of spirits, haying a registered producing capacity of less than 150 gallons a 
day, every still, doubler, worm, worm-tub, mash-tub, and fermenting-tub 
therein shall be sold, as in case of other forfeited property, without being mu- 
tilated or destroyed. And in case of seizure of a still, doubler, worm, worm- 
tub, fermenting-tub, mash-tub, or other distilling apparatus of any kind what- 
soever, for any offense involving forfeiture of the same, it shall be the duty of 
the seizing officer to remove the same from the place where seized to a placeof 
safe storage; and said property so seized shall be sold as provided by law, but 
without being mutilated or destroyed.“ 

“Sec, — That whenever it shall be made to appear tothe United States court 
or judge having jurisdiction that the health or life of any Re 1 imprisoned 
for any offense, in a county jail or elsewhere, is endangered by close confine- 
ment, the said court or judge is hereby authorized to make such order and pro- 
vision for the comfort and well-being of the person so imprisoned as shall be 
deemed reasonable and proper. 

“Seco. —. That all clauses of section 3244 of the Revised Satutes, and all laws 
amendatory thereof, and all other laws which impose any special taxes upon 
manufacturers ofstills, retail dealers in liquors, and retail dealers in malt liquors 
are hereby repealed. 

“Sec. —. That this act shall be in force from and after July 1, 1889, and all laws 
and parts of laws in conflict herewith are hereby repealed.” 


Mr. MCKINLEY. Imake the point of order upon that amendment 
that it is not germane, and if the point of order leads to debate, I shall 
ask for a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I offer this 
amendment in faith. I do not want to prolong the discussion at 
all, and I will waive the present consideration of the amendment if the 
gentleman from Ohio will promise that he will look over the matter, 
because I thinkit possible he will agree to adopt some part of the 
amendment, : 

Mr. McKINLEY. IL should be glad to examine the amendment if 
the gentleman will withdraw it for the present and letit be printed in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina. Then I will withdraw it 
for the present and let it be printed in the RECORD. IL wish, however, 
that the amendment may be considered as pending, subject to the point 
of order. 

Mr. COWLES. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment to 
the first amendment of the gentleman from Ohio. I move to strike 
out the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mo- 
KINLEY] and to substitute for it the one which I send to the desk. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Can the gentleman state his amendment in brief? 

Mr. COWLES. It is for the abolishment of the tobacco tax, as pro- 
posed by the Committee on Appropriations in the last Congress. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I make the point of order that that is not ger- 
mane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. COWLES. I desire to be heard upon the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. It must be apparent to the gentleman that his 
amendment is not germane and that it has nothing to do with the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. Does the gentleman 
know—— 

Mr. COWLES (interposing). No, sir; but I desire information. I 
want to know whether I am correct. I will read the first amendment 
of the gentleman from Ohio. It is as follows: 

On page 142, on line 4, after the word “thousand,” insert the e 

Except upon sample box containing twelve or thirteen cigars each, upon 
which the uniform tax shal! be 4 cents.” 

Now, sir, that amendment touches the revenue tax upon tobacco, 
and any other proposition which touches the revenue tax upon tobacco 
is germane to that, if I am correct. Now, my amendment touches the 
revenue tax upon tobacco, and therefore I hold that it is germane to 
the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio, 

Mr. McKINLEY. I desire to say to the gentleman that that first 


amendment offered by me was adopted on Saturday. 

Mr. COWLES. I do not so understand it. The RECORD does not 
show it. 

Mr. McKINLEY. It certainly was adopted, and then all the re- 
mainder of the committee amendments were put in together and printed 


in the RECORD upon the suggestion of the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. BRECKINRIDGE], _ żar 

Mr. COWLES. The Recorp does not show that this amendment 
was adopted. Mr, TUCKER rose and offered his amendment and it was 
understood that they were all to be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. McKINLEY. If I remember correctly, I sent up the first amend- 
ment, and it was read and adopted, and then I sent up the remainder 
of the amendments, and they were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. COWLES. No, sir; I am correct, and the RECORD shows that I 
am correct. You sent up one amendment after another, and they were 
read for information and ordered to be printed in the RECORD. Mr. 
TUCKER also sent up his amendment and it was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD with the others for information. Now, you call up your 
first amendment for action and I offer mine as an amendment to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The fact about this matter is that the amend- 
ment was adopted, and was so marked, although the RECORD does not 
show that any vote was taken upon it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry. What has become of the amendment of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? Is it considered as pending? 

The CHAIRMAN, It is. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. If it is considered as pending, I 
desire to raise the point of order upon it that it is the substance of a 
bill now pending in the House, Ahi 

The CHAIRMAN. All points of order are reserved on the amend- 
ment. The amendment of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CowLEs] will be regarded as pending and will be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Strike ont all of Schedule F (relating to tobacco and manufactures thereof) and 
insert the following: 

That all laws now in force whereby farmers and producers of tobacco are re- 
stricted in the sale and disposition of the same, and all laws and parts of laws, 
so far as the same relate to the internal-revenue taxes herein ed, be, and 
the same are hereby, repealed, to take effect on the Ist day of July, 1889, namely: 
The taxes on manufactured tobacco, snuff, cigars, cheroots, and cigarettes, and 
the special taxes uired by law to be paid by manufacturers of and dealersin 
leaf-tobacco, retail dealers in leaf-tobacco, dealers in manufactured tobacco, 
peddlers of tobacco, snuff, and cigars, and manufacturers of snuff and of cigars : 
Provided, That on all original and unbroken factory packages of smoking and 
manufactured tobacco, and snuff, cigars, cheroots, and bonne ye yest by manu- 
facturers, factors, jobbers, or dealers at the time such repeal shall go into effect, 
upon which the tax has been paid, there shall be a rebate in favor of said man- 
ufacturer, factor, jobber, dealer, or other owner of said tobacco, snuff, cigars, 
cheroots, and cigarettes to the full amountand extentof the tax so paid thereon $ 
but the same shall not apply in e where the claim has not been presented 
within ninety days following the date when such repeal shall take effect; and 
no claim shall be allowed for a less amount than $5; and any sp” cial-tax stamp 
covering taxes repealed by this act may be redeemed for the portion of the 
cial-tax year unexpired at the time of the repeal, when the amount claimed for 
such stamp shall not be less than $5; and all sums required to claims un- 
der this act shall be paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriate: and it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury. to adopt 
such rules and regulationsand to prescribe and furnish such blanksand forms 

as may be necessary to carry this section into effect. 

“SEC, —. Thatallinternal-revenue laws limiting, 3 or regulating the 
manufacture, sale, or exportation of tobacco, snuff, eroots, and ciga- 
rettes are hereby repealed, to take effect on the Ist day of Jul 1889; and that 
there shall be no drawback allowed upon any such articles which shall be en- 
tered for export on or after that date: ided, That all laws now in force shall 
remain and have full force and effectin den erde all offenses committed, liabil- 
ities incurred, or rights accruing or prior to the date when the repeal of 
the taxes specified in this act shall take effect. 

“Sec, —. That all officesestablished and now existing for the purpose of collect- 
ing the revenues abolished by this act or executing the laws repealed by the 
EAEN anà not required under existing laws for other purposes, are hereby abol- 


The CHAIRMAN. The pending question is upon the amendment 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I offer the further amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert the following as an additional section: 

Sec. 36. That section 3387 of the Revised Statutes, as amended by section 16 
of the act of March 1, 1879, be, and hereby is, amended by striking from the said 
section the following words: $500, with an additional $100 for each person pro- 
posed to be 3 by him in making cigars,” and in lieu thereof insert the 
following words: one hundred dollars.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. i 

Mr. McKINLEY. I submit another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In section 29, U1, strike out the word January,“ in line 21, and insert 
in lieu thereof the word October; “ in the same paragraph, in line 22. strike 
out the word one“ after the word “ninety,” and insert the following: or 
within sixty days after the approval of this act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I move a further amendment, which I send to 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In section 31, page 142, strike out the word “ten,” in lino 21, and insert the 
word “five.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. I have one further amendment on behalf of the 
committee. 


1890. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Add to section 30, page 142, the following “For the 


Svided for in this section there is here ppro: 
taan not otherwise appropriated.” 1 =i 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Now I desire to ask the gentlemen on the other 
side how much time they want for debate on the subject of tobacco. 

Mr. TUCKER. How much time does the-gentleman suggest? 

Mr. COWLES. We would like all the time we can get. Very little 
attention has been paid to this question in the present Con; 

Mr. DUNNELL. I object to giving to one subject here all the time 
that tlemen may ask, There are some other amendments to be 
considered. 

Mr. FLOWER. It is suggested that we have an hour on each side, 

Mr. DUNNELL. I object. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I think an hour and a half on the whole subject, 
three-quarters of an hour on each side, would be ample. I ask unani- 
mous consent for that proposition. 

Mr. DUNNELL. I object. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Imove to limit debate on this tobacco schedule 
and all amendments thereto to one hour and thirty minutes. 

Mr. DUNNELL. That has been objected to once. 

The CHAIRMAN. It does not require unanimous consent. It is a 
motion to be voted upon. 

Mr. McKINLEY, I will say to the gentlemen on the other side 
that if this motion prevails we will give them ten minutes more than 
we occupy on this side. 

Several MEMBERS. That is fair. 

Mr. DUNNELL. If this arrangement has been made—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is not debatable under the rules. 
The question is upon agreeing to the motion of the gentleman from 
Ohio that debate on the tobacco schedule and all amendments thereto 
be limited to one hour and thirty minutes, the gentlemen on the right 
of the Chair to have ten minutes more than those on the left. 

Mr. McKINLEY, It is understood that my motion applies not 
only to the tobacco provisions in the bill, but also to all amendments 


thereto. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the understanding of the Chair. 

The motion of Mr. MCKINLEY was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair would suggest that the time be ap- 
portioned by some gentleman on the floor. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. as this subject of tobacco will take 
up the rest of the day, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RECORD an amendment in regard to wool, which I will call up to-mor- 


row. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois desires to present 
an amendment to the wool schedule to be printed in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to give notice that I will move this 
oe to-morrow as soon as the House goes into Committee of the 

ole. 

The amendment of Mr. SPRINGER is as follows: 

Strike out all of Schedule K. Wool and woolen goods, and insert in lieu 


thereof the following: 
“That on and after January 1,1891,there shall be admitted, when imported, 


free of duty— 
“All wools, hair of alpaca, goat, and other like animals; ° 
* Wools on the skin; 
“Wobdlen 
And on an 


ent of the rebate 
any money in the 


shoddy, mungo, waste, and flocks. 
r January Eiso in lieu of the duties heretofore imposed on 
pater r mentioned in schedule, there shall be levied, collected, 
and the following rates of duty on said articles, severally : 

“ Woolen and worsted cloths, shawls, and all manufactures of wool of every 
description, made wholly or in part of wool or worsted, not specially enumerated 
ot provided a = r cent, 2 8 aati He 

ankets, hats of wool, knit goods, an goods made on knitting- 
frames, balmorals, woolen and worsted yarns,and all manufactures of ev + 
description composed wholly or in part of wool or worsted, the hair of the al- 
goat, or other animals not specially enumerated or provided for, 40 per 
: Provided, tfrom and after the passage of this and 
of the Treasury be, and he is 
as woolen cloth all imports of worsted 
cloth whether known under the name of worsted cloth or under the name of 
“ worsteds” or "d: mals,“ or otherwise. 

Fiannels, blankets, of wool, knit goods, and all made on knitting- 
frames, balmorals, woolen and worsted yarns,and manufactures of eve 
description, composed wholly or in part of wool or worsted, the hair of the al- 
paca, goat, or other animals, not specially enumerated or provided for, 40 per 
cent, ad valorem. 

Bunting, 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

Women's and children’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloths, and goods of 
like description, composed in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, 
"Clothing, ere cate on ean 8 descripti special] 

A y e, and wearing apparel of every on, not 
—— or provided for, and balmoral skirts and skirtin x and goods ot 


Ch 


the tailor, seam- 


st: g cent. orem. X 
bbings, go 5 ders, braces, bindi: braids, gall 
fringes, gimps, pi oY — rf and tassels, dress trimmings, hi pot nag Fv 
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hand or braided by machinery, , worsted, 
a ca pik or N bine — the Sag pop Sete epee 
* 3 isa —— — 50 per cent. ad valorem. Sorted baw 
socks, bedsides of wool, flax, cotton, hemp, jute, or parks oF linen: or other mate- 
itea —— 88 — oa an ts, bockings, mats, rugs, screens, cove: has- 
socks, des of woo! 5 hemp, inte, or parts of olthar, 5 
rial, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I would like to have printed in the RECORD amend- 
ments I propose to call up to-morrow in relation to the sugar schedule 
and some other subjects. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks leave to sub- 
mit amendments to be printed in the Recorp. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

The amendments of Mr. Hotgran are as follows: 

Insert, after paragraph 421, the following: 

ve 3 8 or ware tire and 2 mot 9 8 
F 8 ee Ahali be understood to include 
professional productions of a statuary or of a sculptor only.“ 

Strike out ph 758. 

„ 50 edel. Sugar, commencing at line 9, page 47, down to and in- 

Als strike Out paragraph 408, Schedule L. Silk and silk goods, pages 87 to 88. 

Mr. STEWART, of Geo I make a similar request in regard to 
an amendment I wish to offer. 

Mr. ABBOTT. I also have an amendment which I desire to have 

rinted. 

i The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman in 

of this bill that numerous propositions are being made to print amepd- 
ments in relation to various parts of the bill. The Chair suggests that 
general consent might be given to print amendments. 

Mr. DUNNELL. Gentlemen are giving notice that they intend to 
call up amendments to-morrow. I want to know if that gives to those 
gentlemen any right of recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN, None whatever. 

Mr. DUNNELL. There are some other members who have amend- 
ments. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I ask unanimous consent that gentlemen who de- 
sire to offer amendments may be permitted to present them now and 
have them printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. SAYERS. I was about to make that request. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I hope that will be done, and that general leave 
will be given to have amendments printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee to print amendments in the RECORD to be offered 
after paragraph 111 of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Under the leave to print, the following amendments were handed in 
at the Clerk’s desk: : 

By Mr. SAYERS: 

Frys by striking out the following words in lines 14,15, 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20 
N Provided, That hoop or band iron or hoop or band steel, cut to len; or 
wholly or partially manu into hoops or ties for baling ar 
seabed acl pay ee cont yor pound moe dst than that ed 
— the hoop arD band iron or steel from Fynich they are made.“ 

And in lieu thereof insert the following : 

“Provided, That iron and steel cotton-ties or ape gA for baling or other pur- 
poses, age thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, shall be admitted free of the payment 
By Mr. Stewart, of Vermont: 

D: W. u f, 45: Ame 
r pE e aee ea 
By Mr. STEWART, of Vermont, also: 

Sugar schedule: Amend in line 7, on page 48, by inserting, after the word 
“beets,” the words “ maple trees.“ 
By Mr. FARQUHAR: 


Page 51, line 12, h 249, strike out 30 cents” and insert "15 cents,” 
Page 143, strike out on 82. 
Page 53, line 15, strike out “15 cents“ and insert 10 cents.” 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: 
Amendment to internal- revenue 
“ That it shall be lawful for any distiller to place on the distillery warehouse 
a lock different from that placed thereon by the Government. The key tosaid 
lock placed thereon by the distiller may be kept by him, but shall be delivered 
to the deputy collector or store-keeper and gauger whenever in the opinion of 
these officers, or either of them, it is necessary to enter said warehouse. For a 
refusal so to deliver said key the distiller shall be subject to a fine of not less 
than $50 nor more than $500, in the discretion of the court.“ 

By Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa: 

Amend by striking out all of Schedule K. Wool and manufactures ot wool, 
and inserting in eu thereof the present law in respect to wool and manufactures 
of wool: led, however, That the Secretary of the be, and hereby 
is, authori: and directed to classify as woolen clothsall imports of wo 
cloth, whether known under the names of worsted cloth or under the name of 
worsted, diagonals, or otherwise. 


By Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa, also: 

Amend by striki t ‘‘six-tenths” in paragraph 145, and inserting in lieu 
eee wena etna Bae 

By Mr. McApoo: 

Amend the free-list by adding after the words "sisal grass,” line 598, the words 
“Indian grass, and Russian tow.” 


rovisions of bill: 
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By Mr. MCRAE: 

Strike out paragraph 408, providing for a bounty on silk and cocoons, 

By Mr. McRag, also: 

Strike out paragraph 319, and put salt on the free-list. 

By Mr. COLEMAN: 

Strike out all of paragraph 727, page 120; fl. e. strike sugar from the free-list. 
By Mr. FLOWER: 


Pessoa don by sikia o out in line 1, paragraph 338, the words “all effervescent 


By Mr. FLOWER, also: 
Substitute for section 298: “ The existing law in regard to duties on oranges, 
lemons, and limes shall remain in force.“ 


By Mr. Haves: 
Amend by striking out section 32 of the bill. 


By Mr. Post: 
Amend Schedule F, h 239, so as to read: 
“ Leaf-tobacco suitable for cigar wrappers, if not stemmed, 50 cents per pound; 
if stemmed, $1 per pound: any portion of any tobacco imported in 
any bale, box, or orin bulk, shall be suitable for cigar wrappers.the 


entire * nf tobacco contained in such bale. box, or — 2 bulk, 
shall be , dutiable, if not stemmed, ab PO conte Dee pount; if stemm at $I per 


By Mr. STEWART, of Georgia: 


Add at the end of section 234 the 88 


“ Provided further, That there sarge be eien from any moneys not otherwise 


rules and soa (eon are by the United States. This 


act to continue in force until July 1, 1905,” 


By Mr. SWENEY: 


Amend by inserting, on page 96, as section 454}, immediately before section 
455, the following: 
Hides, raw or uncut, whether dry-salted or pickled ; hide cuttings, raw 
or without hair, and all other glue stock, hide rope, hoofs unmanufactured, in- 
cluding horn strips and tips, 15 per cent. "ad valorem.” 


By Mr. ABBOTT: 

In paragraph 174, strike out all of said paragraph down to and ineluding the 
Mta ad 8 In lines 21 and 22, and substitute therefor the following: 

“All single and double barreled sporting shotguns, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 


By Mr. ABBOTT, also: 


Strike out all that partof Schedule E, from line 9, on page 47, to and inclusive of 
line LI, on page 49. 


By Mr. Annorr, also: 


Strike out in 5 151 in lines 7 and 10, the word “six” and insert 
“one;” so as to read th” instead of * * six-tenths,”” 


By Mr. Bic@s: 


Amend paragraph 365, line 3 page 74, by striking out 2.2 cents per pound,” 
and inserting after “grain, free.“ 


By Mr. BIGGS, also: 


. 10, page 52, by striking out “25 cents per bushel” 
rope 


By Mr. MANSUR: 


Add Aaaa ao EVOO Orem pote R. 9416, “to reduce the revenne and 
on and for purposes: 

eau Serc. 50. That from and after the passage of this act sections 89, 90, 91, 92, and 

98 of chapter 119 of the laws of the Un Ked States, enacted at the second session 

of the Thirty-seventh 3 in relation to an income duty, shall be revived 

re-enacted and in full force and effect, except that the ex- 

in all cases $1,200 of $600: Pro- 


kept and held as a separate fu 
y, ent of pensions now existin 
Miers of the war of 1861 to 1865, 
tives: Provided „That any surplus, if any gerne mo after the annual 
appropriation for all ions shall have been made, may be to the pay- 
0 of the publio bapak os any interest due 1 le 
3 — provided further, That if any deficiency 
3 appropriations for — herein vided, such 
made up by the order of Treasury 
fund in his f or inport dy otherwise 


eee — this molten he be, and the: same are hereby, repealed.” 


2}-centsperpound. Rice un- 


Ds and “Rice, cleaned, 
rice with outer hull off and inner hull oo 


3 21, paragraph i. b striking out the word fifty“ and sub- 
. — 1 z 


striking an ns meng gp a e a corresponding para- 
Ce NN * 


By Mr. CowLxSs: 
239 so it will read: 


ws, sections, and clauses 
tax for the 8 of selling, see gett er 


That. of laws requi: license or license 
* ws any or 
distilled 


wholesale or spirits 
ed, and the sale of — 
regulation 


and the same are hereby, re that hereafter 
vo left to the sole control and 


from either fruit or grain 8 of th 
veral States 


“Sec. 2. That licenses heretofore issued for current period on w 
taxes, or for the —— granted, any money has been „the sam 
shall be W for w 


By Mr. COWLES, ä 

Amend paragraph 241 to read: 

That all laws authorizing any officer of the United States age tar hope 
service to injure, cut down, or destroy any still, tub, furnace, or any aero 
appliance or other property used in the manufacture and ———, of 

grain or fruit, or —— such officer to order or direct the same 
done, are hereby repealed. 


By Mr. COWLES, also: 


be 


By Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ilinois: 
Amend section 149 by striking out from and including the wea 8 in 


line 18, to the close of the section, and inserting in Heu thereof 
words: Shallon andafterthe Ist day of January, 1891, be admitted free of duty. 


By Mr. KERR, of Pennsylvania: 


Amend paragraph 43, page 6, to read: Flaxseed or — and poppy-seed 
oil, raw, boiled, or oxidieed, 25 cents per gallon of 7} pounds weight.“ 


By Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas: 

So amend the bill as to place on the free-list petroleum and coal-oil. 
By Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas, also: 

Amend paragraph 222 by — of duty on the several 


articles 
enumerated respectively one-half of the rates enumerated in the bill, and by 
striking out the proviso beginning in line 20. 


By Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas, also: 
So amend the bill as to continue existing law on tin and tin- plates. 
By Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas, also: 


So amend the bill as to continue existing law on paintings, statuary, works of 
art, etc. 


By Mr. O NEI, of Massachusetts: 
Strike out paragraph 267, and place beans on the free-list. 

By Mr. O’ Net, of Massachusetts, also: 
Strike out paragraph 280, and place potatoes on the free-list. 

By Mr. O'NEIL, of Massachusetts, also: 

Strike out paragraph 279, and place plants, trees, shrubs, ete., on the free-list, 
By Mr. McApoo: 


Amend by striking out paragraph 279; and amend adding to the free-list 
the following: Plants, trees, shrubs, and vines of all not otherwise pro- 
vided for, and seeds of all kinds. except medicinal seeds pov pe cer — 


ated or provided for in this act.“ 


pede sc art also: 

d paragraph 279 by adding these words: Provided. That bulbo: 
n of „ ee for foreing into fow” 
ers for decorating purposes, shail, as heretofore, come in duty free, 

By Mr. OWEN, of Indiana: 

A d by striki t all after the word “salt,” in section 319, and inserting 
in Ren thersot r hen Tapai shall be exempt fom duty.“ 
By Mr. Owen, of Indiana, also: 

Strike out sections 29 and 30, 

By Mr. OWEN, of Indiana, also: 

Amend by striking out Schedule D, lines 220 to 234, inclusive. 

By Mr. Owen, of Indiana, also: 

To follow section 24 as a new section : 

* Provided, however, the 


or attempted to be monopolized or controlled by „ 
tions or agreement by persons or corporations in the United States. 


By Mr. COVERT: s 

On page SI, after line 9, insert the foilowing: 

On printers’ felt or endless belting, so called, 20 cents per pound and 30 per 
cent. ad valorem,” 

By Mr. COVERT, also: 

Pho ce SoA 13, strike out Ines 14 to 17, inclusive, and insert in Neu 
e follo’ 

“Freestone, e sandstone, eee eee 
cept marble. unmanufsefured or for in this 
winrar ing AE ere nae at tn Hine 2, strike o the words “50 per 

ad valorem,” and inset in in lieu therof 20 per cent. ad valorem.™ 


By Mr. MONTGOMERY: 

In 174, strike out all after the ee ae down to 
the word “ above,” im line 1D of section ane 

By Mr. eee bas 

Add after 

“t Provided, Tint at the the expiration of atx months from the passage there shall 


be no duty levied or collected on the articles en in this section and in 
sectioxia 195, 196, 197, and 198 of section 1 of the bill.” 
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By Mr. MONTGOMERY, also: 
Strike out paragraphs Nos. 169, 170, and 171 of section 1 of the bill. 
By Mr. MONTGOMERY, also: - 
Strike out paragraph 283 of section 1 of the bill. N 
By Mr. MONTGOMERY, also: 
Strike out all of section 16 of the bill. 
1 Mr. KINSEY: 
« ” 
2 86 
Hops, 10 cents’ per ered 


By Mr. KINSEY, also 


Amend paragraph 249, H. R. 9416, by striking out thirty“ and inserting in 
licu thereof re fifteen ; ” so that said’ paragraph shall read: 
“Barley, 15 cents per bushel of 48 pounds. 2 


By Mr. ANDREW: 


Amend the bill as follows: 
“All provisions in this bill which veya a duty upon coal, iron LotR, and coke 
be stricken out, and that said articles laced upon the free-lis! 


By Mr. ANDREW, also: 
Amend by striking out paragraph 272 and placing eggs on the free-list. 
By Mr. ANDREW, also: 


Amend by adding to the end of Schedule K the following paragraph 
Endless belts or felts for paper or printing 20 conta per pomndand 
80 per cent. ad valorem.” 


By Mr. ANDREW, also: 


Amend section 48, page 154, by adding the following words: 

“And all goods, wares, and m dise remaining in bonded warehouses 
on the day and Egret this act shall take effect, and upon which the duties shall 
have been id, shall be entitled to a refund of — difference between the 
amount of duties paid and the amount of duties sai ods, Wares, and mer- 
chandise would be subject to if the same were im respectively after that 


By Mr. DUNNELL: 


Strike out all the words after the word ay, in line 25, page 26, down to and 
including the word steel,“ in line 3, page 27, and insert the words I cent per 


By Mr. Tracey, the following: 


Amend por h 128, page 21, by rota out, in line 7, the words “14 cents 
per saoi cubic and l inserting “$ia ton.’ 
mend paragraph 129, page 21, by striking out in line 11 the word “ fifty ” and 
0 — 88388 U h 220, strik t in line 5 10 t. 
n woo ule, paragrap! strike out in line per cen 
PR bo cocoa Wand insert ‘*free-list.’ 
or page 4, paragraph 221, strike out in line 7 “one-half of I cent per cubic 
foot and insert! free-list.”’ 
* ph 222, strike out in lines 9 and 10 the words “ $1 per thousand feet 
cares and insert free-list,“ and after word “ dollar * „in line 10 
sirike out word“ epi and in line II strike out words "fifty ce: 
239, tobacco schedule, strike out the paragraph eet insert the 


following: 

tobacco suitable for clgar-wra: pea hal not stemmed, 75 cents per 

und; if stemmed, $1 oa und: ne . T 

oe imported in any bal ah songs 

cigar-wrappers. the entire “quantity « 87 70 Tobes pine voor boys 2 bale, box, or 
or bulk shall be dutiable; if not stemmed, mat TS conte per pound; if 


stemmed, at $1 per 1 
In 8 per schedule, in line — strike out words S per 
cent. ad valorem” insert paS 15 per cent. ad valore 
Amend paragraph 147 by striking out the following, in lines 13, 14, and 15, 
26: * excepti what are known comm lly as tin-plates, terne-; plates, 
— tagger’s tin, and hereafter provided for; and by A the foliowing 
in lines 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25, page 26, and in lines 1, bared 3, page 27 and 
on and after July 1, 1891, all 8 or steel sheets when coated with tin or lead, 
or with a mixture of which these metals, or either of them, isa component part, 
by the dipping or any ‘other process, and commercially known as tin-plates, 
terne- , and r's tin Bhall pay three-fourths 5 1 cent per pound more 
duty than the rates imposed the preceding. paragraph — 775 the correspond- 
gauges, or forms, of black sheet or tagger’s iron or stee. 
mend by striking out all of paragraph 149, page 27; and in free-list sched- 
ule, on page 120, line 22, insert tin-plates; * on . 43, line 8, strike out 
„miea; and in free-list schedule, page 120, line 22, insert word mica.” 


By Mr. QuINN: 
Amend section 523 so it will read: 


FER poy Sig raw, cleaned or uncleaned, dragged or undragged, washed or 


By Mr. QUINN, also: 
Amend section 607 after the word “drawn or undrawn,” in line 2, and insert 
the words, washed or bleached.“ 
By Mr. QUINN, also: 
S 1 er on page 143, embodying the whole of sec- 
By Mr. QuINN, also: 
Amend section 336 by striking out, in lines 5 and 7, the word “eighteen” and 


inserting in lieu thereof the word “twenty,” and amend further by striking 
out the word sixty,“ in line 6, and inserting in lieu thereof the word “forty. 5 


By Mr. TAYLOR, of Illinois: 


Strike out Schedule J, commencing on page 72 and ending on page 76, and 
substitute the present law. ng g . 


meh Mr. LIxp: 


n paragrap) ph 361 (as amended), after the words bindin twine,” strike out 
“dt cents and insert in lieu thereof oue-half cent. 8 


By Mr. CHIP HAN: 


Strike out of paragraph 239 the words “two dollars“ wherever they ocen: 
and insert in lieu . — and sirike out the 
words two dollars an " wherever they said paragraph 


seventy-five occur in 
and insert in lieu oon the word “fifty.” 


By Mr. CHIPMAN, also: 
Strike out of paragraph 206 the words “mica, 35 cents ad valorem.” 
By Mr. CHIPMAN, also: 
Strike out section 32, 
By Mr. KELLEY: 
8 by striking out section 222 of Schedule D, and place lumber on the 


Amend by striking out section 152 of Schedule C and placing barbed wire on 
the free-list, 


By Mr. WASHINGTON: 


Amend section 25, uus 3, by adding the following: 

“That hereafter all farmers or producers of leaf-tobacco shall be, and thoy; 
are hereby, permitted to manufacture cigars, snuff, chewing, or sgt ai fo 
bacco; to put up tobacco in bunches, bags, boxes, or other packages, 
sell or in any manner dispose of leaf-tobacco pi 3 in any quan 
to any person, whether liconsed dealers or nok without payment of or — 
restriction whatever. 

“Sec, 2. That all of that portion of the sixth clause of section 3244 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States embraced in the follow: words: ‘ Pro- 
vided, That nothing in this section shall be construed to exempt from a 
tax any farmer or planter who, by peddling or otherwise, sells leaf-tobacco at re- 
tail directly to consumers, or who sells or assigns, consigns, 8 r disposes 
of, to penae other tban those who have paid a 
manufacturers of tobacco, snuff, or cigars, orto persons 3 
for export,’ be, and the same is ‘hereby, re 

Sec, 3. That all laws inconsistent with first section of this bill are hereby 
re! 


By Mr ELLIOTT: 


Amend paragraph 365 by striking out all after “jute-butts,” in line 6, and in- 
serting “threes ighths cents per pound.” j 4 


By Mr. CLARKE, of Alabama: 


Amend section 365 of House bill No. 9416 by striking out the same and insert- 
ing in place thereof the following: 
“ Bagging for cotton Saunier and all similar material for covering cot- 
ton, com in whole or in part of hemp, flax, jute, or jute-butts shall, when 
impo: be exempt from duty.” 


By Mr. HILL, the following: 
n paragraph 452, page 96, line 6, strike out the word “fifty” and insert “sey- 


9 

In ph 453, page 96, line 7, after the word ‘* pearls,” strike out the word 
“ten” pare insert the word“ twenty-five. 

In regrets 454, page 96, line 8, after the word set. u strike out the word 
“ten! a insert the word 8 twenty-five,” and in line 10, strike out “twenty- 
ee a the tg OG ‘fifty, 8 oh 654 

Strike out paragrap) and inse e same A e 

96, between lines 11 S50, page 107 these words added : * y per cen ad 
valorem,” so as to make the paragraph read as follows 

“Diamonds and other precious stones, rough or uncut, including glaziers’ 
and engravers’ diamonds, not set, and diamond dust or r bort, and jewels to be 
2 = Seas sa veneer — rte aan 

trike out paragrap! page 123, and transfer * sh as 
sraph soi, and amend the same to read as follows ota baad onset 
in oil or water colors, being the — production ofa 
or artist only, and statuary, cut, carved, or otherwise by hand froma so! 
or mass of arbia or stone, and being the professional aian ofa statuary 
— 9 only, and not otherwise specially provided for in this act, 25 percent, 
a orem.” 7 


By Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama, the following: 


Line 21, page 21, strike out the word “fifty and insert the word “twenty.” 

Also, 25, line 18, strike out the words shall pay two-tenths of one” and 
insert the words “35 per cent,” and strike out lines 19 and 20, 

Add after the word ee, kD eth | page 25, the following: 

“Provided, That the conditi ons, limitations, and SOVON contained in sec- 
tion 3018 of the Revised Statutes shall not apply toironcotton-ties upon bales of 
cotton which are — yh but i poten all a ee ig cotton-ties have been 
impos and a duty and said iron —— are exported u 
bales of cotton, 1 e subject to the drawback provided for in ion 
3015 of the Revised 

ket gh 33. line 25, N po the words 21 cents per pound” and insert the 
wore 


per cent. ad valorem,” 
Line 18, page 27, strike out the words “1 — pound” and insert 40 per 
cent. ad valorem; and strike out line 19, Here A 

Line 20, page 32, strike ont the words there shall be paid one-fourth of one” 
and strike out line 21. 

Line II. page 34, strike out the word “ fifty” and insert the word “ forty-five.” 

Page 35, line 9, ‘strike out the words “valued at not more than” and insert 
the words 50 per cent. ad valorem,“ and strike out lines 10 to 25, ines 35. 

Pa ph 17. page 36, line 7, strike out the words “valued at not more than 
$i” an inex’ the words ‘*35 per cent. ad valorem,” and strike out lines 8 to 

16, inclusive; andin line 17 ke out cles 30 per cent. ad valorem.” 

Line 19, 36, strike out the words ‘‘ valued at not more than $4" and in- 
sert the w. per cent.“ and strike out lines 20 to 25, inclusive, and strike 
out lines 1, 2, and 3, page 37. 

Paragraph 13, pag page 7, line 5, strike out all after word kinds“ and insert 
“45 per cen 

Strike out 8 124 pages 37 and 88. and insert “all single and double- 
barreled sporting guns and revolving pistols, 35 per cent. ad valorem,” 

Strike out —— 178 and 178. 

Atthe end of line 16, a pago I, add: 

Provided. That where duties 


shall 
1, 1892; eee 
8 tenth part of such excess shall deducted ; ag en and after ps Aes 


By Me. DORSEY: 


Strike out the following: On page 47, from line 9 to line 25, both inclusive; on 

pase ss, from line 1 to line 25, both inclusive; on page 49, from line Lto line 5, 
h inclusive; all of section 235. 

Insert the following: 

“All not above No, 13 Dutch standard in color shall pay duty on their 
po! test, as follows, 

“All not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color, all tank-bottoms, siru 
of — or of uice, 8 concrete and Aia 
centrated molasses, by the pe not gbove 75 8 shall pay a 


as leaf dealers or 


duty of 1 cent und, and for every additional d or fraction of a de- 
aren shown by the polariecopie test they shall pay three-hundredths of a cent per 
pound additional. 

“All sugars above No. 13 Dutch standard in color shall be classified by the 
Dutch standard of color, and pay vgs Bere follows, namely: 

“All sugar above No, 13 and not above No. 16 Dutch standard, 2 cents per 

und, 


PAN sugar above No. 16 and not above No, 20 Dutch standard, 2} cents per 
und, 
POPAN 8 above No. 20 Dutch standard, 2} cents 8 
Schedule M, page 91, in line 7, strike out 35“ and rt 25,” 
aes out, in Schedule D, all of paragraphs 220, 221, 222, 225, 226, 228, 229, 230, and 


By Mr. ELLIS: 


Amend paragraph 442, page H, by striking out all of lines 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, and 
19 and substitute in lieu thereof 20 per cent. ad valorem.” 

Amend by striking out all of paragraph 178, on page 33. 

Amend by striking out all of paragraph 340, page 67. 

Amend by striking out all 5 209, on page 43. 

Amend paragraph 398 by striking out the words 7 cents per square yard 
and in addition thereto,” in lines 10 and 11; and py striking out the wo “g 
cents per square yard and in addition thereto,” in lines Iz and 13; and by strik- 
sage ons all of said par: ph after the word Provided,” in line 14. 

mend 8 by striking out all after the word “duty,” in line 10, 
down to and including the words *‘ ad valorem,” in line 13, and substituting in 

8 otek in coat th hole of h 159. 

end bys ng out the whole of paragrap) X 

Amend by striking out the whole of paragraph 151. 

Amend ph 131 as follows: Strike out IA cents per cubic foot” and 
insert in Heu thereof ‘50 cents per ton.” 

Amend paragraph 132 as follows: Strike out 50 per cent,” in line 21, and in» 
sert in lieu thereof 20 per cent.“ 

Amend by striking out the whole of paragraph 160, on page 34. 

Amend by striking out all of paragraph 364, page 74, 

Amen h 171, page 36, as follows: Strike out the words “10 cents per 
dozen,“ in line 8, and insert in lieu thereof “20 per cent. ad valorem ;’’ strike 
out the words 40 cents per dozen,“ in line 12, and insert in lieu thereof “25 per 
cent. ad valorem;“ also, strike out, in same paragraph, all of line 16 and line 17 
down to and including words ad valorem,” 

Amend paragraph 169 by striking out the words “12 cents per dozen,” in line 
10, and inserting in lieu thereof “25 per cent. ad valorem.“ Amend same para- 

ph by striking out the words ‘50 cents per dozen,” in line 13, and substituting 
fri u thereof “40 per cent. ad valorem.” Amend same h by striking 
out the last two words in line 20 and the first two words in line 21, and substi- 
tuting in lieu thereof 40 per cent. ad valorem.” Amend same paragraph by 
striking out all of line 23 after the word “dozen,” and all of lines 24 and 25 of 
said paragraph. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will now recognize the gentleman 
from Georgia [ Mr. TURNER] for twenty minutes, if there be noobjection. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I am greatly indebted to 
the committee for the courtesy which has just been extended me. 

The problem which presses upon us for a solution admits of very 
easy statement. Over all the demands of the Government, including 
every item of expenditure, there goes annually into the Treasury 
under existing laws a surplus so large that it actually has to be ware- 
housed by the Government. Up near the throne is an abundance of 
money and to spare while in the provinces there is a famine. 

I ask, sir, in this condition of affairs how would any respectable 
tyrant on the face of the earth treat his revenues? If he would not 
release the unnecessary taxes to his subjects or should undertake to 
confer them on favorites he would commit a crime for which many a 
king has lost his crown and for which many a fair country has lost its 
best provinces. [Applause on the Democratic . And Republican 
statesmen in the pending bill have committed that crime in a free 
country! They N seat take off the sugar duty, nine-tenths of 
which goes into the , and put it where nine-tenths of it will 
go, not into the Treasury, but into the pockets of favored individuals. 

It is also proposed to give to the sugar planter a temporary bounty 
of 2 cents a pound as compensation for the sacrifice. But even that 
will depend upon an appropriation by Congress and upon the whims of 
the hereafter in power. But this bill transfers these unneeded 
millions of revenue to those who are favored by the Administration, 
and who under the operation of this measure may put their hands in 
the pockets of our constituents and make their own appropriations. 
The Government will hold, while its favorites skin the people. 

Will it be said that there is not a dearth of currency in the districts 
which we represent? During the consideration of this bill the repre- 
sentatives of the agricultural classes have been here at the doors of 
Congress asking the interposition of the Ways and Means Committee 
in their behalf. 

The farmers of the West have mortgaged their lands to the East, and 
now they offer to pawn their crops to the Government for money. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the time will never come when my constituents 
will deliver their great staple into the custody of that party which has 
made the laws under which all the trusts that oppress them have had 
their origin. That party that has devised our bad fiscal system, that 
outlawed silver, that has contracted the currency to the verge of bank- 
ructey in the West, will never, I trust, hold the keys to our cotton 
crop. Whatever dire necessity may overtake these producers of the 
only crop in the world always convertible into cash, let them ask the 
Government to take no more out of their pockets than it needs. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

It is proposed, Mr. Chairman, as some compensation for these farm- 
ers who have suffered by the operations of the Government, and who 
will still further suffer by the operations of this measure, to give them 
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a tariff tax on their wheat and-corn, If gentlemen believe a bounty 
constitutional and really wish to help the farmers, why do they not 
offer a bounty on the farmer’s cotton, corn, and wheat? The answer 
is obvious. The bounty on sugar is small and will hereafter change 
with the change of parties. Bounties on cotton, corn, and wheat would 
give the farmers great aid in their necessities, and therefore bounties aro 
refused. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield a moment? 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. My friend seems never to have any in- 
spiration except when some other gentleman is on the floor. [Laugh- 
ter.] I would be greatly obliged if he would allow me to proceed with- 
out interruption. É 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. All right. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. In the course of an admirable speech, in 
response to some impulse su to him by the object lesson pre- 
sented by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] on the subject 
of tin the other day, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH] 
compared the operation of protection to theravages of fleas, When the 
speech was revised that instructive simile disappeared. [Langhterand 
applause on the Democratic side.] When protection is given all a 
round we may console ourselves with the reflection that if we have the 
parasites on us we are also parasites upon them! It is a scheme, Mr. 
Chairman, of phlebotomy.“ [Laughter.] It is the consummation 
of the philosophy of Hudibras: J 


Big fleas have little fleas to worry and to bile em. 
And little fleas have leaser fleas and so ad infinitum. 


(Laughter. ] 

While there are certain chea 
and mislead the agricultural 
will add greatly to their burdens. 

Take the item of fertilizers. Our farmers at the South, in order to 
be able to compete with growers of cotton in Texas and on the bottoms 
of the great Western rivers, have been compelled to go largely into the 
use of commercial manures, By intense fertilization, as well as by the 
extension of thecotton area, we have nearly doubled the cotton crop. By 
means of fertilizers we have been able to keep our population in Georgia 
stable and contented, and enjoy at this time a fair degree of prosperity, 
considering existing conditions. In that State, according to the report 
of our commissioner of agriculture for the year 1887, more than 208,000 
tons of commercial fertilizers were inspected and sold. 

Now, this bill puts upon sulphuric acid, which has always been free, 
a tax of one-fourth of a cent a pound. Sulphuric acid is required in 
the proportion of 1,000 pounds to 1,200 pounds of phi te rock to 
make a ton of fertilizer. If the tax enhances the cost of the acid to the 
extent of the duty every ton of fertilizer in Georgia of whatever kind 
will cost the farmers $2.50 more than the present price, other existing 
conditions remaining the same. 

You tax the’bagging in which these farmers have been accustomed 
to send their cotton to market. You tax the iron ties by which the 
bales are bound. Do you propose also to tax every ton of fertilizer they 
use to the amount of $2.50? In the State of Georgia that tax on sul- 
1 acid alone, in the case sup , would amount to $500,000— 

alf as much as the entire State taxation. On the citizens of the county 
in which I live this tax on sulphuric acid would amount to $3,000. 
And when it is remembered that muriatic acid is also taxed in the 
same amount in this bill, tosay nothing of ammonia, it will be found 
that the bill imposes upon the farmers of the South, of the North, and 
of the West a burden amounting to many millions of dollars. Taking 
the memorable lesson of the jute- ing trust which was formed here 
two years ago, let us pause and anticipate what the result will be if 
this tax on fertilizers shall break down foreign competition and leave 
us no defense against a trust in fertilizers. Surely cotton ought not 
to bear only burdens. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to add one further reflection to those which 
I have attempted to present, but which I have presented poorly be- 
cause of the condition of my voice. It has been said by the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROGERS] that a fit supplement to this bill would 
be a bankruptcy bill. I believe that if this bill the fit and 
proper supplement to it will be an election bill and returning boards, 
by which (like the Speaker of the House when he wants a quorum) 
they may count the entire hie e ! [Laughter and applause 
on the Democratic side.] Mr. , Lam greatly indebted to the 
House for its courtesy, but Ican not proceed further on account of the 
condition of my voice. 

Mr. McCLAMMY. I did not intend to say one word during the dis- 
cussion of this tariff bill, but I believe the time has come when it is 
necessary for me to speak out in meeting. [Laughter.] I have list- 
ened lately to so many compliments to the class of citizens I represent 
that I feel that I would be incapable of gratitude and insensible to 
kindness if I did not rise here and thank you, brethren, for what you 
are attempting to do for us. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, it has been the dream of my uneventful life to wit- 
ness the spectacle that every day is enacted on the floor of this House. 
The farmer is abroad in this land. [Laughter.] Jew or Gentile, 
Swede or Norwegian, German or Celt, Democrat or Republican, free- 


shams in the bill intended to deceive 
there are other provisions which 


1890. 
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trader or protectionist, tariff reformer or tariff adjuster, mugwump or 
spoilsman, and, above all, my friend from the First district of Ohio 
e the field—we are all ‘‘farmers” here, the Lord be praised! 

ughter.] There is a word in our vocabulary that silences all polit- 
cal, social, economic, or sectional differences. 

“ Farmer” is the countersign, and, God bless you, we have all got it. 
[Renewed laughter.] But, Mr. Chairman, the farmersare notall fools. 
They know that House bill 7162 still sleeps in the committee which 
has produced this great big bill. They know with my distinguished 
friend from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY ] that the same hand of protection that 
stirs this toothsome omelette taxes sulphuric acid and muriatic acid, 
which enter so largely into the laboring man’s fertilizers. 

Do you mean business, gentlemen? The farmers have not got the 
vision to pierce a millstone, but, thank God, they can see through the 
diaphanous diatribes of desperate debaters, [Great laughter.] Why 
do you not cheapen our fertilizers? You have placed a duty on Can- 
adian eggs; you boast about what you have done for the American 
farmer, and you refer to it as a complete vindication of your ‘‘Ameri- 
can policy.“ What audacity! It paralyzes me. [Laughter]. 

Why did you put cotton-seed on the free-list and make these farmer 
friends, whom you hug with so much delight to your bosom, compete 
with the world? Why did you put cotton-seed on the free-list unless 
is was for the purpose of destroying the manufacture of cotton-seed oil, 
astruggling, an infant Southern industry? [Laughter.] Does your 
boasted protective system mean only protection to Northwestern wool 
and New England manufactures? If not, why do you place every 
uct that is susceptible of mechanical development on the 


Will anybody get up here and say that this bill is not in every line, 
in every word, from its enacting clause to its ‘‘ finis,” notoriously, con- 

icuously, outrageously sectional? [Laughter and applause on the 
Democratie side.] My friends, ‘‘free-traders,’’ do not alarm us. Breth- 
ren, brother farmers, God bless you, we are coming, and we are coming 
to stay; no question about it. [Laughter.] 

We may have been in the past a little extravagant about our inhe- 
rent greatness and our superlative superiority the world and 
mankind generally, but we have quit that. Let me tell you the power 
and the wealth of the Southern States half a decade hence will startle 
the new world and will teach in these Halls of Congress the glory of 
American manhood. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. McCLAMMY. I would like a few minutes longer. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope the gentleman will be allowed five min- 
ates more. 

Mr. MCADOO. I ask unanimous consent that the time of the gen- 
rer from North Carolina [Mr. McCLAMMy] be extended for five 
minutes, 

Mr. FLOWER. Let it come out of the time on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the gentleman 
from North Carolina may occupy five minutes longer, to come out of 
the time on that side of the House. Is there objection? [A pause. ] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McCLAMMY. Iam very much obliged to my friends for this 
courtesy and kindness. I tell you, Mr. Chairman, there is nothing in 
the world like being a farmer, is there ? (Laughter. ] 

Mr, Chairman, I was just remarking about our trouble twenty-five 


years ago. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I object to the extension of time. 

Mr. McCLAMMY. Too late, my friend! I did not expect any bet- 
ter from the gentleman; and I am almostin the notion to have his 
„words taken down.“ [ Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair put to the Committee of the Whole 
the proposition to extend the time of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina out of the time belonging to that side of the House, and there was 
no objection. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. It does not extend the hour and a half 
allowed for debate on this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. Notat all. 

Mr. McCLAMMY. Mr. Chairman, when our land was desolated, 
when debt and starvation were staring us in the face, did you march 
up and take us by the hand as Americans, as inheritors of a common 
birthright? Not much. [Laughter.] But we are not mad with you 
about that. Come down to our country! We will extend you the 
hand of fellowship. Come down to North Carolina, God bless her, and 
bring your cousins and your aunts.” [Laughter.] It is a land rich 
with historical associations; rich in all the elements of a great Com- 
monwealth; rich in brave and industrious men, in beautiful and loyal 
women; rich in an honest, God-fearing, christian people; rich in brawn 
and brain; rich in the highest type of American manhood. 

It is a State, my friends—and I want you to come down there—a 
State that fills every blank in the census report. Come down; you 
will be welcome; come down there, and let us teach you the Ameri- 
can plan of americanizing this ar country. Weare not boasting; 
we have quit that. You know that years ago when we were boasting, 
you were building factories. Now we are building factories and you 


are doing the blowing. [Laughter and applause.] My friends, come 
down there and look at our workshops and our factories. Our latch 
string hangs on the outside. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is a sham. Not one thi 
tributed by it to the development and regeneration o 
not one. But come down—come down. 7 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I must hurry on. I want to make some few 
points about the free-list in this bill. I find there “acorns,” Thank 
9271 for free acorns. I hear the hogs grunt all along the line. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Gentlemen, language and thought equally fail me when I ap 
the difficult task of thanking the majority of this committee for free 
„Balm of Gilead,“ and the other concomitants that I would name if 
the galleries were not so filled with ladies, a 

But aboveall, accept my thanks and the thanksof my farmer friends 
for free divi-divi. [Laughter.] I am afraid there is some mistake 
about this; I presume it is a misprint. My Republican brethren, do 
you really mean to divvy?“ [Great laughter.] I expect some dis- 
tinguished Republican to rise in his seat and move to strike the whole 
thing out. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I would swallow this free-list entire—horn, hoofs, 
bones, and all—if it were not for free ipecac! That is what gets me; 
I can not stand that. [Eaughter. ] 

And what in the world do you mean by putting shotguns on the free- 
list? Why, it alarms me. 

Is it a new shotgun” policy and portentous of trouble? What does 
it mean? My Republican friends are ever on the alert in the mat- 
ter of self-preservation. What but this great principle inspired the 
majority to put scuttle-fish on the free-list? In the bill it is errone- 
ously printed cuttle-fish. Ah! But that old scuttle-fish can never 
hide its tail. The farmers see the tail of the Republican scuttle-fish 
in the manipulation of the tariff schedules in its lame and impotent 
affectation of the farmers’ interest. 

Delude not yourself that you have muddled the waters. With a 
long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether, the farmers will bring 
you down with— 

A weapon that comes down as still 
As snowflakes fall upon the sod, 
But executes a freeman’s will, 
As lightning does the work of God ; 


And [rom its foree, nor doors nor locks, 
Can shield you—'t is the ballot-box. 


And in concluding, I thank you for your interest and deep solicitude 
for the American farmer. Not one speech has been made on either side 
that was not delivered in the interest of the American farmer, the 
corn-burner, the poor unfortunate suffering from overproduction, the 
American farmer who stands barefooted in front of a shoestore with 
no money to buy a pair in a great American country where too many 
shoes are made; the American farmer, who with delight accepts your 
explanation of overproduction and explains to his boy*that there is 
too much wheat grown, and the bright little fellow answers, ‘‘Satis- 
factory, father, satisfactory; I have not smelled a biscuit in a month.“ 
{Laughter and applause. ] 

God bless the American farmer and God bless this American protect- 
ive Congress! [Continued applause. ] 


[Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina, withholds his remarks for 
revision. See Appendix. ] 


Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, the amendment which 
I presented on Saturday in reference to the tobacco tax, and upon which 
a vote will soon be taken, proposes to keep the tax as it is at present, 
that being 8 cents a pound, while this bill proposes to reduce it to 4. 

A MEMBER. The internal or the import duty? 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I am speaking of the internal-reve- 
nue taxes on snuff and tobacco. I find that the reduction under this 
item is estimated by the committee at $8,538,449.97 on tobacco and 
$322,544.78 on snuff, making a total of $8,860,994.75. 

Now, it has been said that the Republican party is committed to the 
doctrine of removing internal-reyenue duties. That may be so, but as 
to the time when that is to be done we are not committed. And I do 
not concede that we are so committed. But this position I do take 
and hold, that the masses of the people of this country—I do not refer 
to those directly igterested in this particular industry, but the masses 
of the people—are desirous that these taxes shall remain among the 
last to be removed. I believe that the people of this country prefer to 
have the home relieved from burdens before you remove taxation from 
things used wholly as luxuries or worse. That is my judgment about 
the matter. 

I believe that the tax on tobacco is one of the most popular taxes 
now existing in this country; and when 1 examine the estimates and 
demands before Congress for appropriations, when I find the pressure 
from the country for the reduction of collections from import duties, 
and that the idea of a surplus is no longer a reality if we appropriate 
justly, but that we are confronted with the question where to get the 
money to pay our current expenses and just obligations [applause on 


has been con- 
that section— 
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the Democratic side], at such a time I do not believe in taking off the e That is a wonderful statement, Mr. Chairman, but such are the 
facts, 


tax irom a luxury like tobacco. 

Mr. COWLES rose. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. My Democratic friends are applauding. 
They will give the best applause if they will come up shoulder to shoul- 
der and vote for my substitute. It is all very well to applaud my views 
with your voices, but let me see you come up like men and vote to keep 
the tax on tobacco, and I will have more faith in your sincerity. I 
predict that you will not do it. 

Mr. COWLES. You were a member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee in the Jast Congress and brought in a bill—— 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa (not heeding Mr. COWLES). That is the 
way to applaud the doctrine. Do not clap your hands and then when 
it comes to the test vote in favor of taking off a portion of the tax on 
tobacco, 

Mr. DOCKERY. Where is your platform? 

Mr, HENDERSON, of Iowa (not hearing Mr. DOCKERY). If you 
mean to clap your hands in applauding a sentiment of that kind, then 
let your votes follow. 

Mr. COWLES. I want to ask the gentleman a question. Was he 
not a member of the Committee on e AST in the last Congress 
and reported a bill and filed a report abolishing the entire tobacco-tax, 
did he not? [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Yes; the committee did, and if the 
Democracy were in control of this Congress I would vote to repeal the 
entire internal-revenue duties, knowing perfectly well that if the De- 
mocracy were in power they would never give one needed dollar to 
pension the soldiers of the Republic, and we propose in this Congress 
to give them fifty millions, [Loud applause on the Republican side.] 
As long as the soldiers of this Union are appealing to Gazia for re- 
lief and for justice, to be taking off the tax on tobacco while these and 
other important demands are pressing upon us is something that I, for 
one, can not acquiesce in. [Applause. ] 

Mr. COWLES. I want to ask the gentleman again 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Ican not yield to my friend all the 
time. I answered your question. I can not let you occupy the brier 
time allotted to myself. I should be very glad, if the opportunity of- 
fered, to exchange compliments with you for an hour, but I have not 
the time now. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I offer the pending amendment, and sincerely 
hope, without reference to party, that it will be adopted, and that the 
Government will continue to collect these internal taxes until other 
matters are attended to in the way of redaction and until the present 
pressing needs of the nation areamply provided for. I can cutat many 
ae where no cut is made and do better than by reducing the to- 

cco tax. [Applause. ] 

[Mr. TUCKER withholds his remarks for revision. See Appendix. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

LMr. FRANK withholds his remarks for revision. See Appendix. ] 


Mr. MANSUR: There is a story about the greatness and the pros- 
perity ot Missouri in the last few years that does not appear from the 
temarks just submitted by my colleague from that State. When the 
war was over, and not before, the Republicans in the State saw fit to 
strike down a large number of the best men in that State, and not less 
than seventy-five thousand of them were deprived of the right of suf- 

. They did not recover their suffrage for five long years; but in 
1870, by the aid of the better class of Republicans (thank God, they 
were the better class who came to our rescue), these men were re-en- 
franchised and lifted again into the fullstatureof manhood. During 
the five years that the Republicans had control of the State (and the 
only five years they ever had it), they practically stole $35,000,000 of 
the money of the people of Missouri and fastened that as a debt upon 
us. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Our bonds were then worth 70 and 80 cents on the dollar, where 
to-day they rank higher than the bonds of any State of this Union, 
ranking even with those of the Federal Government, 

Mr. FRANK. And yet we are in distress. 

Mr. MANSUR. And that is not all. We have gone ahead from that 
day to this, with the Democracy at the helm, have paid off that thirty- 
ſour millions, until to-day there are less than seven millions of the debt 
of the State that is justly due, aud they have a first lien on the Hanni- 
bal and St. Joe Railroad which is incorporated as a part of the great 
Burlington system. 

That is not all. Missouri stands midway between the snows of the 
North and the heat of the Gulf. Missouri is an empire in itself. She 
has the richest agricultural lands of any in the Union and she has 
more minerals than any other State. In her lead and in her zinc and 
in her iron mountains she has innumerable millions. And she has 
made greater strides than nearly any otherState. During the last ten 

3 has been very great has been greater than any other 
tate in the Union. In 1880 the State of Illinois had a greater as- 
sessed Wealth than Missouri of $220,000,000; but now the assessed value 
of Missouri is a hundred millions more than the assessed wealth of Illi- 


That is not all. We have two greater and larger cities than any State 
to be found west of the Alleghenies, the city of St. Louis and Kansas 
City. Kansas City jumped into life full-fledged, a new Chicago, a very 
behemoth. There is scarcely any knowing what her future may be. 

And that is not all. They talk about the progress of Kansas. Take 
from the Iowa line on the north down the Missouri Valley, down by 
the State line between Missouri and Kansas, and I tell this House that 
in not one instance where the Kansas county adjoins a county in 
Missouri is the Kansas county superior in wealth, and I say that take 
them altogether they are fourfold more wealthy than those counties 
across the Kansas border, and all this has been done by the Democrats. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DUNNELL. Mr. Chairman, I had hoped that the Committee 
on Ways and Means would be able to revise the tariff and reduce the 
revenue without reducing the duty on tobacco. In the early part of 
the war a tax was placed on whisky and tobacco. That tax gave us 
in large part the money wherewith we carried on the war, of gave to 
us very considerable help in that direction. I do not believe that the 
time has yet come when there should be a further reduction of the tax 
upon this product. President Cleveland, when in power, said that 
whisky and tobaceo were luxuries, They ought to be held assuch and 
continued as such. The money that we obtain from whisky and to- 
bacco is more easily obtained than any that we get in other ways. 

I cansee no good to come from a reduction of the tax and can not see 
how the producer of tobacco is to be bettered by the reduction from 8 
cents to 4 cents. The price at which he now sells will be reduced by 
just so much as the tax is reduced.. The price to the consumer ought 
to be so much less. During the time that I have been in Congress I 
have taken the ground, in the presence of the people, that the taxes upon 
tobacco and upon whisky ought to remain. Perhaps we use our share 
of these two articles in Minnesota, yet the public sentiment is in favor 
of the retention of the tax upon them. In my opinion the great use 
of tobacco in its many forms is to-day doing a fearful injury to the 
health of the people of the nation. It is no pleasure to see boys of 
eight, ten, and twelve years of age smoking cigarettes. 

Itis the wreck of their health. It foreshadows premature decay. It 
is one of the great evils that exist in society at the y time. The 
use of tobacco should not be encouraged, but rather discouraged. How- 
ever, I base my opposition to the proposed reduction upon the ground 
that there is no call for it. I would have been much better pleased 
with this tariff bill if there had been larger reductions upon many ar- 
ticles which we properly call the necessaries of life, and I hope that that 
feature will yet characterize the bill far more than it does now before 
it receives the signature of the President. 

I understand how difficult it is to prepare a revenue bill, and am not 
surprised at some things which appear in this bill; but I had hoped 
that the amount of money, $10,000,000, which we are now raising by 
the tax upon tobacco would continue to come into the Treasury. I 
am satisfied that the retention of the tax would be approved by 
people of the country, and 1 hope the old tax will remain. I deny 
that the Republican party is pledged to the reduction of the tax upon 
tobacco. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TUCKER. Will the gentleman allow me a moment? 

Mr. DUNNELL. I have no time. 

Mr. TUCKER. I understand the gentleman to say that the Repub- 
lican party is not pledged to this reduction of the duty on tobacco. 

Mr. DUNNELL. I have no time to answer the gentleman now, 
but had I the time I should deny that the Republican party was pledged 
to a reduction of the tax on tobacco. 


[Mr. COWLES withholds his remarks for revision. See Appendix. ] 


Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I entirely agree with the gen- 
tleman who has just taken his seat [Mr. COWLES] in regard to the 
priety of repealing the entire tobacco tax. I favored this in the Tast 
Congress and I favor it now. As I said then, I did not think the Dem- 
ocratic party had kept the pledges made on this subject in their plat- 
form. There is noquestion that the pledge is made in express language 
in the platform of the Republican party. That party, as their platform 
declares, would effect all needed reduction of the national revenue 
by repealing the taxes upon tobacco, which are an annoyance to agri- 
culture.’ 

As I remarked in the last Congress, there is nothing so injurious or 
demoralizing to a country as when the great parties violate the 
they have made the people when they were asking to be intrusted with 
power, [Applause. ] 

The gentleman from Minnesota behind me says that the late Presi- 
dent declared that whisky and tobacco are luxuries. On that issue he 
went to the American people, and he went to the wall. I tell you, 
Mr. Chairman, the taxes on whisky and tobacco—and I use neither— 
are paid by the poor people of this country. It is they who pay this 
tax, and they ought to be relieved of that burden. 

Mr. Chairman, under this system of monopoly in the production of 
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whisky there has been more demoralizstion of the people than from 
any other taxes that have been imposed by thisGovernment. Besides, 
the tax on whisky and tobacco are directly taxes upon the agricultural 
products of the country. If whisky is to be used, it is made from the 
corn of the farmer; and this system of taxation diminishes the price 
which the farmer can realize for his corn. He ought to be able toget 
all he can out of it, and not be crushed by oppressive taxation. 

Isay that these taxes on whisky and tobacco ought to be removed on 
account of their demoralizing effect, that they may not be the means 
of further demoralizing the people and bringing them down to the 
European standard, according to which men think that the poor may 
i oppressed with impunity because they have not the infiuence to be 

eard. 

I have only one word more to say before I sitdown. Ths gentleman 
from Georgia was very much annoyed by a question which I proposed 
to ask him. I have noticed, sir, that if a man is making a ridiculous 
proposition it is a very discouraging thing for him to be annoyed by a 
question; and when the gentleman devoted so much of his speech to 
sulphuric acid, I appreciated the anxiety that he felt upon the subject, 

Mr. SKINNER. Donot the great benefits accruing to the Ameri- 
can workingman from the high protective tariff enable him to pay the 
high price for whisky that results from the internal-revenue taxation? 

r. KERR, of Iowa. I believe in a protective tariff as much as any 
man living 

pos the hammer fell, 

.DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, it is pertinent, in connection with 
the pending propositions to increase the taxes both onraw wooland on 
its manufactured products, to consider the history of this industry as 
it has been written under low tariffs as well as high tariffs. Under 
the existing rates of duty, which average about 35 per cent. on raw 
‘wool and 70 per cent. on its manufactures, there was imported into 
the United States during the last fiscal year raw wool and its man- 
ufactures amounting in value to 870, 114, 241.27, on which duties 
were collected aggregating $41,355,838.81. It can not be success- 
fully denied that these duties, constituting one-tenth of our entire 
revenues, were added to the price of an article of universal use and 
necessity and paid by those who consumed these imported woolen 
goods and the American goods into which the foreign wool entered 
as a component part. 

Let us, therefore, in this view, briefly summarize the statistics re- 
lating to this industry in their relation to the wool-grower as well 
as the wool-manufacturer. A low tariff on wool was im and 
maintained from 1850 to March 2, 1867. Indeed, sir, during a part 


of the time there was no duty whatever upon the wool impo for 
the use of our manufacturers. A high rate of eee av ing per- 
haps 45 per cent., was imposed by the tariff act of March 2, „and 


continued until the revision of March 3, 1883, when it was reduced 
to the present limit in accordance with the recommendation of Pres- 
ident Arthur. 

In 1850 the number of sheep in the United States amounted to 
21,723,220 head, which number increased to 39,355,386 head in 1867, 
when the high rate of duty was enacted. From 1867 to 1889 the num- 
ber of sheep further increased to 42,599,079. It is, therefore, mani- 
fest that the total increase in the number of our sheep under a low 
tariff which prevailed from 1850 to 1867 was 17,662,166, or an average 
annual increase of 1,038,000 head, while the increase in the number 
of sheep from 1867 to 1889, during twelve years of high tariff, was 
but 3,213,673, or an annual increase of only 267,800. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, in view of the efforts of the Republican 
party in its past legislation, as well as by this bill, to maintain the 
wool-grower in the older States, it may be well to examine for a 
brief moment his condition in these States under the various tariffs 
that have prevailed. 

At the time of the adoption of the high tariff of 1867, twenty-nine 
States east of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers had 37,364,609 sheep, 
which number deere 14,543,879 during the time that this rate of 
duty prevailed and prior to the revision of 1883. The decline was 
further emphasized from 1883 to 1888 in these States by the addi- 
tional loss of 4,624,011 head. -An analysis ofthese figures shows that 
the average annual decrease in these older States under the highest 
rate of pre fey 908,992, while the average annual reduction under 
a lower of duty was only 770,663 head. Mr. Chairman, while 
the wool-growing industry was declining in the States east of the 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, its growth was vigorous and satis- 
factory in the seventeen States and Territories west of these rivers. 
In 1870 the number of sheep in these Western States and Territories 
= 5,079,430, whereas in 1887 the number had increased to 24,774,- 


Mr. Chairman, in the light of these unquestioned statistics com- 
ment becomes unnecessary, for they reveal the largest increase of 
sheep under a low tariff, and further show that the industry is de- 
clining in the older States, they being no longer profitable for sheep 
culture on account of high-priced lands and other causes, and that 
these older States are therefore 88 to compete with the “free 
ranges” and cheap lands of the Western States and Territories. 

PRODUCTION AXD IMPORTATION OF WOOL. 
From the statistical abstract of the United States for 1888, it ap- 


pears that the production of American wool and the importation of 
reign wool from 1864 to 1888, inclusive, was as follows: ` 
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This table, Mr. Chairman, lah bs its own lesson and makes its 
own commentary. It is apparent that the importation of wool has 
been under the dominating sway of the inexorable law of supply 
and demand, whilst the production has yielded obedience to the 
same behest. If this statement be not accurate, will some 
man across the aisle tell us why some of the 1 importa 
foreign wool that have been made in the history of the country 
were made under a high tariff, while on the contrary some of the 
smallest importations were made under the operations of a low tariff? 
The tariff, whether high or low, is, of course, a tax, and its burden 
is added to the cost of the imported wool. 

In ing, Mr. Chairman, I would like some protectionist to ex- 
plain how it is possible to“ check imports” by a tariff, if it is not 
a tax. 

The Republican platform demands that imports shall be checked 
by tariff Jaws, and I confess my entire inability to understand just 
how a tariff can „check imports” if it be not a tax and, as such, 
added to the cost of the imported article, 


PRICE OF WOOL. 


The price of wool, after all, Mr. Chairman, is perhaps the practical 
test that largely determines, in the judgment of many, the merits 
or demerits of the tariff system so far as it relates to this product, 

I do not know that I can better express its operation tban by re- 
iterating what I stated in the tariff discussion of 1888: 

The average price of fine wool in Jannary for the four years prior to the re- 
duction of 1883 was 46.25 cents per pound; the average for the four years suc- 
ceeding the reduction was only 35. there was also a like 
decrease in all es of ; but 


there was no pi ition ding looking to such reduction? And, besides, both 
the tariffs of 1867 and 188 were 38 to a high degree, that of 1807 averag- 
ing on all of raw wool 40.59 per cent. and that of 1883 averaging 33.26 per 


ity, it appears that when wool was practically free of Soy in 1857 
aged 53 cents; in 1858, cen 860 54 cents per pound. 
Will some protectionist explain how it happened that wool was higher under a low 
tariff or no tariff than it is under a high rate of duty? 


WOOLEN MANUFACTURES. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I desire to note for a moment 
the condition of the woolen manufacturing industry during the dec- 
ade from 1870 to 1880, when there was no complaint as to the wool 
tariff save on the part of those who insisted that it was too high. In 
1870 the woolen manufacturing establishments in the United States 
numbered 2,891, in 1880 only 1,990; the capital invested in 1870 was 
$98,824,531, in 1880 only $96,095,564 ; hands employed in 1870, 80,853, 
hands employed in 1880, 86,504; wages paid in 1870, $26,877,675, 
wages paid in 1880, only $25,836,392; value of the material used in 
1870, $96,432,601, in 1880, $100,845,611; value of product in 1870, 
$155,405, 358, value of product in 1880, $160,606,721. 

BRIEFLY SUMMARIZED. 


Mr. Chairman, it may be stated that there was no substantial 
increase in the ten years either in the value of the material used or 
of the product, whilst, on the contrary, there was a decrease in the 
number of establishments of 901, of the capital employed, $2,728,967 ; 
and, although the number of hands employed increased 6,551, their 
wages were reduced $1,041,283. 
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This, Mr. Chairman, is the meager and unsatisfactory return of 
this industry, notwithstanding that it enjoyed the benefits of the 
very highest protection. Itproclaims in language that the “ way- 
faring man” can comprehend that neither the woolen manufact- 
urer nor the wool-grower can prosper under‘a high tariff, because such 
tariff hinders the importation of the grades of foreign wool which 
must be mixed with our wools, else the manufacturer is unable to 
make the best grades of woolen goods. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, In reply to the request of the 3 
New Vork the Chair will state that there have been fifty minutes of 
the time occupied in opposition to the bill of the committee. 

Mr. FLOWER. How much has been used by Missouri? [Laugh- 


ter. 

The CHAIRMAN. About one-half. [Laughter.] There has been 
but one speech on the other side, and if there is a gentleman who de- 
sires to 8 upon the tobacco question on this side the Chair will 
rule that he is entitled to all the remaining time except five minutes, 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS rose, 

Mr. CANNON. I would like to be heard for a few moments upon 
the subject of tobacco. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman, and 
will not recognize to-night any other gentleman upon the subject of 
farm mortgages in Missouri. 

Mr, CANNON. I want to take up now and read that part of the 
Republican platform of 1888 which was not read by the gentleman on 
the other side nor by my friend from Iowa, and which bears directly 
on this question. I read as follows: 


The Republican party would effect all needed reduction of the national reve- 
nues— 


How ?— 
by repealing the taxes on tobacco, which are an annoyance and a burden toag- 
riculture, and the tax upon spirits used in the arts or for mechanical purposes— 
Now, listen !— 
and by such revision 
In the conjunctive— 


of the tarift laws as will tend to check imports of such articles as are produced 
by our people, the product of which gives employment to our labor, and release 
from import duties those articles of foreign production, except luxuries, the like 
of which can not be produced at home. 

You will notice, Mr. Chairman, when you read the whole of the 
platform that it does what? Take the tax off of tobacco? Yes. Take 
the tax off of spirits used in the arts? Yes. Take the tax off of such 
articles as can not be produced in this country, except luxuries? Yes; 
and further makes such revision as will keep the home market for 
the labor of our own country. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
And, when you consider all that platform together, you will find this 
bill follows, in the main, right along that line to keep our home 
market for our home products, where production is protected and where 
protection establishes industries of sufficient magnitude substantially 
to supply our markets and regulate the price of such protected articles 
wherever produced in our markets, 

Now, we take the tax off tobacco and snuff one-half. We take the 
tax, so far as the licenses are concerned, and the vexatious part of it off 
entirely. We leave it on cigars. We make a clean cut of $10,000,000 
of revenue on tobacco and licenses, and we leave $20,000,000 of taxation 
on tobacco and and thereby we are enabled to go a step further 
and put upon the free-list that article which goes to the house of every 

r man in the country; we put sugar on the free-list. This is in 

rmony with our platform. e duty on sugar is a revenue—that is, 

duty pure and simple, and is not our kind of a duty. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Mr. COLEMAN. And that is where you make a mistake. 

Mr. CANNON. And that is in conformity with the platform; and on 
the platform I stand. [Loud applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. TUCKER. In the State of Virginia they promised the abolition 
of the tax upon tobacco when the Republicans got into power four or 
five of them. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. They had it in their platform. 

Mr. TUCKER. Under that platform. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Did not the gentlemen on that side say if we 
adopted this amendment they would vote against it? 

r. WILLIAMS, of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I confess I approach a 
discussion of the tariff question with some embarrassment, surrounded 
here, as I am, by able and experienced Representatives in this House, 
who have devoted years of careful study and consideration to this sub- 
ject. But, Mr. Chairman, realizing as I do that the subject of taxation 
s one of supreme in to the people I have the honor to represent, 
I feel that I should be neglecting my duty toward them should I fail to 
rise and enter my earnest protest against the p of this ust 
bill, a bill to increase taxation and add to the burdens of the people. 

This bill does not raise the issue of free trade and protection, nor 
does it present the question whether our tariff shall be reduced; but 
the question brought before this House and the country by the pro- 

bill is shall the tariff be increased, shall taxation be made still 


heavier upon the people? The Republican leaders in this Chamber 
have at last interpreted their mysterious platform of 1888. Notwith- 
standing the Republican stump-orators all over the country declared 
in the last rower? pag ergy the Republican party was in favor of re- 
ducing the that it ought to be reduced; but they preferred to 
have it reduced by its friends—I say, notwithstanding such had been 
declared to be the intention of the Republican party should it come 
into power, we are now told by the distinguished author of that 

latform and chairman of the Ways and Means Committee that he 

as revised the tariff “ without regard to the cost of the article to the 
consumer.” Let the people of this country understand that the Re- 
publican party, through its Representatives, have spoken out boldly 
upon this question, and, with uncovered purpose, said substantially 
that they are not in favor of reducing the revenue by.reducing taxes, 
but they propose to reduce the revenue by increasing the ff so 
high as to prohibit importation, thus turning the streams of taxa- 
tion away from the Treasury of the United States into the pockets of 
the manufacturers. 

On page 11 of his report Mr. MCKINLEY says: 


From the best information we can obtain it is probable that the increased rates 
of duty given to manufactures of woolens will reduce, certainly not increase, the 
revenue from this source, 


Here we have the cold confession, made by the devoted champion of 
the manufacturer, that he has endeavored to reduce the amount of 
money the Government collects annually by increasing taxation. Ho 
proposes to reduce the revenue by increasing the tariff on woolen goods 
so high as to prohibit them from being imported, thereby shutting out 
all foreign competition in this line and allowing the home manufact- 
urer to charge still higher prices for woolen goods, 

While increasing the tax on woolen goods he certainly gave no at- 
tention to the oppressed condition of the farmer and other consumers 
who have to pay these increased prices for woolen clothing; evi- 
dently all his energies were devoted to the interest and w of 
the manufacturer, who had contributed so liberally to the Republican 
cause in the last campaign. 

501 submit, sir, that this is a fair construction of his report upon this 

Mr. Chairman, the people of my district have learned the sad les- 
son that taxation is not a blessing, but a burden, and, in spite of Re- 
publican efforts to deceive them, they have learned that the tariff is 
a tax, paidin the first instance by the importer, but finally by the 
consumer. 

But as many Republicans here and elsewhere insist that the tariff 
is paid by the importer first and last, and does not increase the price 
of the article to the consumer, it becomes necessary to inquire at 
the very outset of this discussion— 

Who pays the tariff? 

To illustrate, the average duty on woolen goods under the present 
law is 67 cent. Suppose an importer pays $95 worth of woolen 

ods in Europe, such as are u by our farmers, brings them to 
the United States to sell to our people. When he reaches New York 
he finds that transportation, insurance, etc., have cost him $5, makin 
the total cost of his goods when he reaches the port at New Yor 
$100. He is there met by a custom-house officer who tells him be- 
fore he can bring those ; goos into the United States to sell in com 
tition with home-manufactured goods he zans: pay a duty of $67; 
that this is done in order to protect home manufacturers. The im- 


pater pays the $67 duty. When he gets his into the city of New 
ork he figures up what they cost him. He puts down the original 
cost in Europe, $95; transportation, insurance, etc., $5; tariff paid to 


the custom-house officer, $67; total cost, $167. He then sells them 
to the wholesale dealer for $167 and profit, the wholesale dealer 
sells them to the retail merchant for $1 and rofits, and the retuil 
merchant sells them to the farmers for $167 and profits added. Now, 
who paid the $67 tariff on these woolen 1 8 In the first place it 
was psi by the importer, in the second by the wholesale dealer, in 
the third by the retail merchant, but in the last place it was paid by 
the farmers who bought the goods and wore them out. 

We see the tariff gets into the price of the goods when first im- 
pores and never gets out till it is worn out in the field or in the shop. 

f the importer of these goods had not been compelled to pay the 
tariff for the privilege of competing with our home manufacturer 
he would have sold them to the wholesale merchant for $100 and 
profit; the wholesale merchant would have sold them to the retail 
merchant for $100 and profit, and the retail merchant would have 
sold them to the farmers for $100 and profits; hénce the farmers 
would have received the benefit of the $67 which was paid out as 
tariff. But the shrewd Republican politician has discovered a way 
by which the people can avoid paying any tariff. That is, by refus- 
ing to buy any imported goods. says, if you will buy home-man- 
ufac goods you will not pay any tar Let us see how this 
new discovery works in practice. 

Suppose there is a manufacturer in New England making the same 
kind of goods as those imported. Now, if there was no duty on those 
goods the home manufacturer would have to sell the same kind and 
amount as those imported for $100. But this tariff on woolen 
enables the home manufacturer to increase the price of his goods 
from $100 ta $165 and still undersell the importer, That is, the 
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ome mannfacturer, by the aid of the tariff, has been enabled to add 
to the price of his goods, and this is protection. The home man- 
ufacturer now sells these goods to the wholesale dealer for the $100 
and $65 protection. The wholesale dealer sells them to the retail 
merchant for $165 and_profits, which includes the $65 protection. 
The retail merchant sells them to the farmers for $165 and profits, 
which includes the $65 protection. 

Now what is the difference? ‘Che first farmers, who bought the 
imported goods, pen $67 tariff, which went into the Treasury of the 
United States; the last farmers, who bought the home-manufactured 
goods, paid $65 protection, which went into the pockets of the manu- 

acturers, and as we use about five times as many home-manufact- 
ured goods on which there is a duty as imported we pay 
the manufacturers about five times as much protection as we pay 
tariff into the Treasury ; and as we paid $218,701,773.76 tariff duties 
last year we paid about $1,093,508,868.80 protection to the manufact- 
urers last year. 3 

My only apology for being so tedious upon such a simple question 
is because so many Republicans insist that the tariff is not a burden 
upon the consumer. z, : 

But, Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. 
McKinney], in discussing the sugar tariff, on page 14 of his report 
says: 

In 1889 the duties collected on imported su 
975,010. Add to this the increase of price ing from the duty, and it is clear 
by the people af this, country at least $64,000,000 : E more than it would have 
Been ne aach duties had been levied and the domestic product had remained 

same. 

Here, Mr, Chairman, for the first time we have an official declara- 
tion from the Republican party that the tariff on an article does in- 
crease the price of the article to the consumer; not only this, but it 
further declares that the tariff on an article also increases the price 
of the same kind of goods manufactured in this country. 

Now, sir, if the tariffon sugar is a tax which increases the price 
of sugar, both that imported and that produced at home, so is the tar- 
iff on woolen goods, cotton goods, and other articles also a tax which 
increases the price of such articles whether imported or manufact- 
ured at home. 

The Democratic party believes the main object of a tariff should 
be to raise revenue, and that when we are collecting more revenue 
from the people than we need it should be reduced by reducing the 
tariff, leaving the lightest tax upon the necessaries of life and the 
heaviest upon luxuries, in order that those who are rich may be re- 
quired to pay more than those who are poor. 

The Republican party believes the main purpose of a tariff should 
be to protect manufactures. So, when they undertake to reduce the 
revenue of the Government, instead of reducing the tariff on the nec- 
essaries of life for the relief of the people, they prefer to reduce the 
revenue by intreasing the tariff on ne articles and keep rev- 
enue out of the Treasury by keeping such articles out of the country, 
thereby leaving the manufacturer in this country to charge such 
prices as he pleases undisturbed by foreign competition. 

The first tariff we ever had, pro by Alexander Hamilton, the 
father of protection, was praa n 1789, and it made the average 
duty about 8 per cent. This was considered enough to protect our 
home industries in their infancy; but now, after they have grown 
gray with age, itis proposed in this bill to protect them with a duty 


and molasses amounted to $55,- 


of over 50 per cent. 
From 1846 to 1860 our tariff on dutiable goods averaged about 25 
cent. 


At the beginning of our late war it became necessary to increase 
the revenues of the Government in order to meet our increased ex- 


enses. 

S Now, while the eyes of the people were anxiously turned toward 
the preservation of the Union, our manufacturers were not slow to 
see their opportunities for robbing the people in the very midst of 
misfortune, and 2 time a tariff bill came before Con these 
manufacturers had their representatives here appealing for protec- 
tion on every line. 

They were quick to join hands with each other to rob the rest of 
the country. But, Mr. Chairman, in spite of all that was then 
claimed for protection, the tariff was not increased for protection’s 
sake, but to raise more revenue. And its supporters then insisted 
that it was only a war measure, and did not advocate it as a perma- 
nent policy. Congress in searching for money to carry on the war 
not only increased the tariff, but resorted to various modes of in- 
ternal taxation, among which was an income tax, which brought in 
about $73,000,000 per year, also a tax on manufactured products, 
which brought into the Treasury about $125,000,000 a year, 

One 5 given for increasing the tariff at that time was 
because the Government had levied a tax on the products of the man- 
ufacturer. Therefore, to compensate the manufacturer for this the 
tariff was increased. As soon as the war was over the income tax 
of $73,000,000, a burden upon the rich, was removed, the tax of 
$125,000,000 on the manufactured products was abolished, but the 
war tariff levied upon the . of life and a burden upon the 
common people still remains, and now we are met by a Republican 


8 to increase it from 47 to over 50 per cent. 
e often hear the Republicans boast of how they have reduced 


taxes since the war. Mr. Chairman, it is true they have reduced 
our taxes many millions, but the reductions which they have made 
have been for the relief of the banker, the bondholder, and manu- 
facturer, and not for the relief of the common 8 5 

Notwithstanding the Republican party has abolished all those in- 
ternal taxes collected from the wealthier classes, we are still collect- 
ing from the people $387,000,000 a year, which is $94,000,000 more 
than is n o pa; all the expenses of the Government. No 
government should collect from its people any more money than is 
necessary to pay the expenses of such government honestly and 
economically administered. 

Both political parties agree that the revenues should be reduced. 
The Democrats insist it should be reduced by reducing the taxes on 
the necessaries of life, while the Republicans propose to reduce the 
revenue by increasing the tariff on certain foreign products so high 
as to prohibit importation, and to that extent defeat the collection 
of duties. The line between the Democratic and Republican parties 
on the question of taxation was never more clearly defined, the Demo- 
crats adhering to that construction of the Constitution which allows 
the Government to collect taxes only for the support of the Govern- 
ment, the Republicans taking the more liberal ground that the Gov- 
ernment has the right to tax one class of its citizens for the benefit 
of another class. Chairman, the time has come when class pz, a 
lation in this country should end. Its bitter fruits during the last 
thirty years have paralyzed the farming industry from one end of 
this Union to the other. 

The Republicans in their report upon this bill at last admit that 
there is widespread depression among the farmers at this time and 
express great sympathy for the agricultural class. But as usual, 
Mr. Chairman, they pay the farmer off with sympathy, and whatever 
substantial benefit they can give by legislation goes to the manu- 
facturer. Let us see how muchrelief the Republicans propose to give 
the farmers by this bill. 

The following table shows the present duty and the duty proposed 
by this bill on a few of the many articles on which the tari has been 
increased : 


Table showing increase in rate of duty on many articles in common use. 


116. Common window-glass, 10 by 15 per pound.. 67. 61 73, 
116. Common window-glass, 16 by 21——— -..... do.. 115,41 123, 
116. Common window-g A 128. 58 135, 
116. Common window-glass, above that.. 182, 29 138, 
131. none, granit 20.22 40, 
wenssseeqead 20. 00 50. 

PPA 85. 00 115. 

JJ. danas CROSS ETET e OL aon OR 34. 00 74. 

ä 11. 80 45. 

e 45. 00 54. 

50. 00 78. 

35. 00 50. 

85. 00 60, 
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The bill increases the duty on many of the cotton goods. 
Mr. Chairman, it will be observed that this bill inc the 
on nearly all the necessaries which the farmers and other oo 
are compelled to have. The object of this increase is not toincrease 
our revenue, for we are already collecting many millions more every 
year from the pockets of the people than is needed; but, sir, the object 
of this increase is to protect the home manufacturer, shut out fo 
eign competition, and enable him to sell these at higher pric 
And this is the kind of relief the McKinley bill gives the overtaxed 
farmers and laborers of this country. Indeed, r. Chairman, it is 
plain that the Republicans have revised the tariff “without re; 
to the cost of the article to the consumer,” as they say in their re 

It was very loudly proclaimed early in this session that the Repub- 
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licans in revising the tariff proposed to give the country a hearing 
before the Ways and Means Committee. Sir, they gave the country 
a hearing if the manufacturers constitute the country, and I am 

uite sure they are a very large part of it when it becomes necessary 
for the Republican party to raise a campaign fund. After. nearly 
thirty years of a high protective tariff many of these home industries 
appeared before the committee and declared they could not continue 
in business longer unless they received more protection. Many 
manufacturers who have been making from 20 to 25 per cent. on 
their money invested apposen before the committee and demanded 
an increaseof the tariff on their line of goods, and in mauy such in- 
stances the increase was made. This revision of the tarif has been 
made largely upon the testimony of the manutacturers themselves. 
They are the gentlemen who appeared before the committee to ad- 
vise Congress what kind of a tariff the country needed. 

The poor farmers and laboring men who have to pay these high 
taxes have had no hand in preparing this bill. The Republicans told 
the people in the last campaign that they wanted the tariff revised 
by its friends. Sir, it has been revised by its friends, by the manu- 
facturers themselves, the very men who are robbing the people every 

ear by these high taxes. No wonder the tariff has been increased 
in this revision. Sir, in the hands and at the mercy of such men the 
farmers should feel thankful that light, air, and water are still on the 
free-list. What reason is given, Mr. Chairman, for increasing these 
duties and adding to the burdens of a people already crushed to the 
earth by taxation ? 

Take the article of tin-plate, for instance. This bill proposes to 
increase the tariff on tin-plate from 34 to 74 per cent, Weimported 
last year over $21,000,000 worth of tin-plate, on which we paid a duty 
of $7,000,000. If we import the same amount next year and have to 
pay the rate of duty proposed by this bill, the tariff on tin-plate will 
cost the people of this country $15,700,000. Sir, tin-plate is an article 
of common use in every household. With it buildings are covered, 


houses are guttered, e pails, ga and various other useful 
vessels for the kitchen are , and the tin cansin which are canned 
our fruits and vegetables. 


The increase of duty on tin-plate will increase the price of all 
these articles which I have just mentioned. The poor laboring man 
will not only be taxed higher on his tin ware, but he will have to pay 
a higher price for his canned fruits and vegetables. And this is 
not all. This increase of the price of tin-plate will throw ont of em- 
ployment thousands of men in this country now engaged in the man- 
ufacture of tinware of various kinds, because they can not pay the 
increased price for tin and sell tinware as cheap as that imported. 
So while 75 are taxing the people to build up anew industry they 
are tearing down others. 

Mr. M LEY says on page 13 of his report on this bill: 
nfacture tin-plate in the United 
in Its production here suitable 
We make sheet-iron and shect-steel, and 

believed we have in the Dakotas pig-tin in sufficient quanti- 
ties for use in making all of the tin required for this market, and if this were not 
80 pig-tin is on the free-list accessible to our le for manufacturing purposes. 
ere is no reason except inadequate pro why we are not yy manu. 
facturing the more than $21,000,000 worth of tin now Tapori into the United 
States and upon which wo pay an annual duty of over 67 000, 000. It is estimated 
that the establishment of an industry w. would supply our own market in 
this particular would furnish steady employment to at least 24,000 men. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in order to bnild up an industry which he 
says will give employment to 24,000 men he proposes to tax the peo- 
ple of this country every year over $15,500,000 on tin-plate. Sir, we 
would better put tin-plate on the free-list, my these 24,000 men 

each every year to remain in idleness. This would cost us but 

„200,000 and would save the people over $8,000,000 every year. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, we have learned from a sad experience 
that when a tariff is once levied it is hardly ever reduced. 

Now, suppose this duty remains on tin-plate for thirty years with- 
out any increase and suppose our people should use no more than 
now, it would cost our people over 000,000, Sir, it would be 
better for us to set up these 24,000 men in the banking business and 

ut this article on the free-list, I think the main reason for increas- 
the duty on tin-plate appears in the statement made by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY], in his very able 
speech delivered upon this floor on the 7th instant, in which he said: 

Now, sir, I aay if we have tin ore then we ought to develop it, saa eee 

are 


sufficient duty is put on the 
American 


is also 
tin and terne plates a large 


e of 
evident t 
of English 


manufacturers will move their works over to this side. The question as to 
whether these plates will be made in this country, therefore, depends solely upon 
proper » We have for the last few years contemplated an ad- 
ditional but did not, under existing circumstances, consider the investment 
u safe one. This danger, however, is in a measure removed by the Republican 
victory, and if the fact, as I believe it to be, can be generally established in the 


minds of the people that the Repub! will continue to govern this country in 
the future, there will be plenty of money forthcoming to embark in the man 


ure of tin and terne plates. 
Yours, very truly, 
W. C. CROSRMEYER, Esq. 
— Pa. 

There are letters also to be found inthe Senate bearings of last year from Schom- 
berger & Co., Kirkpatrick & Co., Chartiera Iron and Steel Company, Linden Steel 
Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., McDaniel, Harvey & Co., from Marshall Bros. & 
Co., Alan Wood Company, Cambria Iron Compaay, Whittaker Iron Company, of 
Wheeling, W. Va., and others, declaring that if a suitable duty was put upon tin- 
plate they could and would engage in the business of tin-plate-making. 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, here is the secret of this increase. Certain 
capitalists appealed to the committee for an increase of the tariff on 
this article in order that they might go into the business, Some of 
these capitalists say they were contemplating ieee Boca the manu- 
facture of tin-plate under the present law, which fixes the duty at 
34 per cent. 

I have a circular issued by the Tin-Plate Association at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., in which that association says it has already erected a plant to 
manufacture tin-plates; and in speaking of how cheap they can be 
made here that association uses this language: 

nd it is a fact, and we can prove it by that can be made here and 
sold with profit at . — Telling e Wan * 72 


Now, sir, if they could produce tin-plate in this country and sell it 
at present prices, if they can afford to commence the manufacture of 
tin-plate under the present duty of 34 per cent., then why should 
that duty be increased to 74 per cent.? Is it to enable a few capital- 
ists to accumulate in a few years vast fortunes ont of this industry at 
the expense and burden of the people who use tinware? 

It seems the capitalists and manufacturers got everything they de- 
manded from the committee, regardiess of what it cost the common 

ple. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows], in discuss- 
ing this item a few days ago, claimed that we should make our own 
tin-plate and keep at home the $21,000,000 we now send abroad ; 
that this would give more employment to American labor. Sir, the 
tin-plate which we bought last year was paid for, not with money, 
aes with American products, most of which were produced on the 
arm. 

When yon shut out that $21,000,000 worth of tin- plate you shut in 
$21,000,000 worth of American products and leave them without a 
market. So when you put 24,000 men to work making tin-plate in 
this conntry you may stop 24,000 other men now en in produe- 
ing the American products which we ex: or tin-plate; for 
no nation can buy from us all the time unless we buy something from 
them. Sir, by such a course we make no more room for labor. We 
simply force men out of one kind of work into another which they can 
not do so well. 

But the Republican policy is that we must produce everything we 
can in this country and our people must be compelled to buy the home 
product, no difference how much it costs. This keeps our money all 
at home and gives employment to our laborers, say the Republicans. 
Now, if this isa sound economic policy, why not carry it further and 
obtain still greater benefits? 

Why should the People of Illinois be sending millions of dollars 
every year to the New England States for woolen goods, cotton 

oods, boots and shoes, etc.? Why not produce all these sin 
fiiinois and keep this money there? And why should the New Eng- 
land States be sending out every year millions of dollars for whea 


P. G. NIEDRINGHAODS, President. 


corn, pork, beef, and other food ? hates should they not go to work, 


manure their own rocky hills, and produce all these at home, 
and keep this money at home and give employment to home labor! 
It does not matter how much it costs to produce them at home or 
how high they must sell. It is so much better to make everything 
at home; it makes us so independent. And, to e this policy to 
its highest point of perfection, why should the farmer buy anything ? 
When he sells his wheat, corn, and other 3 let him yat his 
money in his pocket and keep it there, If he wants a pair of shoes, 
let him make them; if he wanta wagon, let him stop his work onthe 
farm and make it himself. No diiference how long it takes or if he 
does lose a crop by it, he will be 23 money at home, and that 
is the way to do well according to the Republican doctrine. No, Mr. 
Chairman, the farmer can get his wagon onespe by exvpe J wheat 
and corn and exchangin em for a wagon, e people of Illinois 
can get their clothing cheaper by raising wheat, corn, cattle, and 
hogs, and exchanging them for clothing, and they could get them 
still cheaper if they were allowed to buy their clothing where they 
are compelled to their products. 

Mr. SON. Win 12 colleague allow me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Illinois. At the expiration of my time. New 
England can gi her wheat, corn, pees and pork cheaper by manu- 
facturing clothing and exchanging it for those articles; and so can 
the United States get its tin-plate cheaper by producing other articles 
for which she is better fitted and exchanging them for tin-plate. 
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For the same reason that trade between individuals and trade be- 
tween States is beneficial it is beneficial between nati and gen- 
erally profitable to both. It can not be said that the tariff on tin- 

was increased for the benefit of the laborer, for we do not pro- 
uce a single pound of tin-plate in this country. As I have stated, 
the increase has been made to enable certain wealthy gentlemen to 
engage in a profitable business, and it does not matter how much it 
oppresses the people. It will give the Republican party a little more 
fat to use in the next campaign, for these tin-plate kings will be 
ood contributors. The manufacturers have learned how to work 
fhe Republican party, and the Republican party has learned how to 
“fry the fat out of the manufacturers.” All the manufacturers have 
to do to secure their protection or increase it is to contribute liberally 
to the Republican cause. In this kind of politics it is not 3 
to pay any attention to the interest of the farmer. These other fel- 
lows can carry the elections, 

The distinguished Republican from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH ], in 
discussing the increase of tariff ou tin-plate a few days ago, said: 

It was not claimed that what we shall pay upon tin-plate is essential to any 
Bat soms of the 

5 ing armies of ple as producers 
arden, and orchard, and the Salt larger army e would 


submit to an extortion to enable a few thrifty gentlemen to make 
an experiment. Can it be possible that florid rhetorie can conceal from the 
farmer the utter want of bait on that tin hook? 


Icommend these significant words of a well known Republican 
statesman to the careful consideration of the Republican farmers of 
this country. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, take the items of wool and woolen goods. 
Here we find another great increase of duty. They propose to in- 
crease the tax on the farmers’ blankets and woolen goods, and claim 
they are doing this for his benefit. Let ussee how much benefit the 
farmers get from a tariff on wool and woolen goods. Take the peo- 

le of Illinois, for instance. In 1887 Illinois had something over 
700, 000 sheep. It is safe to say she has not over 800, 000 at this time. 
Counting the average clip at 5 pounds, Illinois produces 4,000,000 
pounds of wool. It is estimated that we consume 10 pounds of wool 
per capita. Supposing the population of Illinois to be 4,000,000, and 
it is more than that, the people of Illinois would consume 40,000,000 
nds of wool per year, or ten times as much as they produce. 
That is, we pay tax on 40,000,000 pounds of wool in order to get a 
tax on 4,000,000 pounds. We pay out ten times as much as we get back. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have not taken into account the high duty 
we pay on woolen goods. It is estimated that the people of the 
United States last year used about $375,000,000 worth of woolen 
of all kinds. Of these we imported $52,564,942 (see report 9) and 
the duty paid was $35,373,627. Now, ne tI this duty on foreign 

increased the price of home mannfactured goods to that extent, 
as Mr. MCKINLEY claims was true in case of sugar, then the total 
tariff and protection on woolen goods cost the people of the United 
States last year $133,000,000 and cost the people of Illinois one- 
fifteenth of that, or $9,000,000. 

But it is claimed these woolen industries give the farmers of Illi- 
nois a market for their wheat, corn, and other products. Let us see 
how much there is in that. The total number of people employed in 
all the woolen industries in the United States, according to the cou- 
sus of 1880, was 161,557; say one-sixteenth of those were engaged in 
making woolen goods for Illinois, that would be 10,0% engaged in 
supplying Illinois with woolen goods. Suppose each of these hands 

tres people—that is the estimated average—that would make 
30,291 dependent upon the hands engaged in these industries Y sup- 
ply Illinois. The icultural Department estimates that last year 
we consumed 4} bushels of wheat per capita, and at that rate these 
30,291 persons would consume or farnish a market for 141,358 bushels 
of wheat, and this amount could be raised on 5,000 acres, or less than 
one-fourth of a township. That is, the people of Illinois pay out an- 
nually as a tariff on woolen goods $9,000,000 for the privilege of sell- 
ing the hands in these industries 141,358 bushels of wheat and other 
farm products in the same proportion. 

But Republicans say we must increase the tariff on wool to sa ve 
the sheep industry iu this country. Let us see how the sheep indus- 
try has been flourishing under the present high tariffon wool. Ac- 
cording to the report of Mr. MCKINLEY, in 1883 we had in the United 
States 50,000,000 sheep, owned by over 1,000,000 people. In Janu- 
ary, 1889, we had 42,599,079, nearly 8,000,000 less than in 1883, and 
this is the way the sheep industry has prospered under a high tariff. 

This redaction in our sheep has not been for want of protection, 
but because people in the Northern States have discovered that they 
can not afford to keep sheep on land worth $100 per acre and feed and 
shelter them through the long winters, and raise wool as cheap as 
they can in the low- lands of Texas and other Southwestern 
States, and this great reduction is in the Northern States, where 
bay hoe | is not so profitable as other things. 

But, Mr. i it is stated our sheep are owned by over a mill- 
ion men, and if we destroy this indastry these shepherds will go to 
raising wheat and corn, and by this threat it is ho to frighten the 
farmers. If our sheep are owned by over 1,000,000 people, then this 


would only be about 42 sheep to each owner, and the man who does 
not own over 40 sheep is already in raising wheat and corn. 
No doubt many of our sheep are owned in small fiocks of 15, 20, or 
30 by our farmers, and they will continue to keep sheep in such 
quantities whether there is any tariff on wool or not. But suppose 
one-half of our sheep are owned in large flocks, say 1,000 to the 


owner, and of course some own a great many more, this would make 
21,000 men engaged in producing wool. Now if they should all 
give up the wool business and go to raising wheat corn they 


would not produce as much as is raised in one Congressional dis- 
trict in Illinois. 
5 But to put wool on the free-list would not destroy the sheep in- 


ustry. 

Many of our woolen goods are made from a mixture of foreign and 
domestic wools. If we take the tariff off of foreign wool it will be im- 
prea into the United States and be worked up with domestic wool 

y American laborers in our own industries. But if we increase the 
tariff on foreign wool we will keep it ont, until it is worked up into 
cloth and clothing by foreign labor, and then the completed product 
will be imported. ? 

But, Mr. Chairman, if free wool should force a few out of the 
sheep industry who are now trying to make it profitable on high- 
priced land, the great relief which cheaper wool would give to our 
whole 60,000,000 of people deserves some consideration. Besi sir, 
ifan American farmer can produce 1,000 bushels of wheat cheaper 
than 3,000 pounds of wool and can exchange his 1,000 bushels of 
wheat for 3,000 pounds of wool, why not let the American farmer 
produce wheat and exchange it for wool? We would be getti goar 
wool cheaper. But, Mr. Chairman, while this bill increases the duty 
on wool about 10 per cent. for the benefit of the farmer, in order to 
compensate the manufacturer for this small inerease on wool this bill 
propos to increase the duty on woolen goods in many cases over 

00 per cent., and in some instances about 200 percent. This increase 
is clearly for the benefit of the manufacturer, as wages will be no 
higher under the proposed tariff law than at present. 

, Mr. Chairman, we 1585 take up other articles on which the 
duty is increased- by this bill, and show such increases are as equally 
oppressive to the people as those Ihave mentioned. But my time 
is too limited to pursne this line of argument further. The prin- 
cipal increases are made on articles of common use among the farm- 
ers and other laboring classes, and will amount to 865, 000, 000 in 
addition to the burdens they are already bearing. In order to cover 
up these increases made for the manufacturer, they put sugar on the 
free-list, except all sugars above No. 16 Dutch stan in color 
shall pay a duty of four-tenths of 1 cent per pound. And in lieu of 
the present tariff on sugar, this bill proposes to pay out of the Treas- 
W So bounty of 2 cents per pound to the sugar-producer. 

e amount of bounty the first year will be 87 000, and as this 
is to continue fifteen years, the total bounty we would pay on sugar, 
is $112,800,000, provided we produce no more sugarin this country 
within the next fifteen years than now. But if under this bill our 
domestic sugar increases to the total amount we now consume, then 
we will be paying a bounty of $61,528,426 year, which is more 
than our present tariff on sugar. The tariff which we now pay on 


imported sugar goes into the Treasury of the United States, While 


the bounty on sugar proposed by this bill all goes into the pockets 
of the sugar producers in the United States. Now, while the con- 
sumer may get his sugar cheaper, he will have to pay more tax on 
his clothing and nearly all other necessary articles in order that the 
Government may collect this bounty to be paid on sugar. So in the 
end the consumer will pay as much for his sugar as now, the Gov- 
ernment will lose all this revenue on sugar, and the bounty will go 
to the sugar-producer; that is, the Government takes the tariff off 
of sugar, places it on other articles of necessity, and still taxes the 
consumer to pay a bounty on sugar. 
bill simply proposes to collect money from the wheat-grower and 
turn it over to the sugar-planter in order to make the sugar business 
profitable. The history of protected industries clearly shows that 
at the end of fifteen years this bounty on sugar will be renewed or 
increased. 


The gentleman from Ohio, Mr. BUTTERWORTH, in discussing this 


item a few days ago, said: 

Now, let us see what else is proposed to conciliate the farmer. He is offered some 
free sugar, but that takes revenue from the Treasury which must be made up in 
some other way, if that revenue shall bo needed. He saves in the cost of the sugar 
so 5 of dollars, but he loses it to the revenne. His loss does not stop 
there, for he has to eee But that is not all. The farmer will have, 
after all. te, A l for his sugar, if he be required to pay a bounty, and where 
that bounty stop noone knows. So he may not in the end realize any 
sugar if the bounty is continued, and he has lostrevenne of the Government which 
must be made up. He has also, on account of his good fortune in having the aboli- 
tion of the tariff, to become reconciled to being fleeced by these other indus- 
tries, so that I have just mentioned. 


If the farmers will read the statement of this distinguished Repub- 
lican from Ohio, they may conclude that free sugar may not be so 
sweet after all, for whore the farmer saves $1 on he will be taxed 
more than $5 on other necessaries. But, Mr. irman, the sugar 
bounty isnot the Paone we find in this bill. In order to encourage 
the production of silk in this country this bill proposes to pay a 


bounty of $2,240 on every ton of raw silk produced in this country, 


The Government under this 
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also a bounty of 7 cents per pound on fresh cocoons. All these boun- 
- ties have to be paid by the people in the shape of taxes. The poor la- 
borer, who lives in his little log cabin and earns his Hring by the 
stroke of his ax, will be compelled to pay a part of his hard-earned 
wages to the silk-grower in order to enco o that industry. 
Whether he bays silk or not, he will be taxed on his ax and cloth- 
ing to help pay this bounty on silk, though his good wife may never 
see a silk dress. The poor people are to be taxed for this bounty on 
sugar and silk whether they ever buy cither or not. If the farmers 
of this country permit the Government to take a part of their earn- 
ings without any consideration and turn it over to the sugar-pro- 
ducer and silk-grower in order to encourage those industries, then, 
sir, they are built of poorer stuff than I think they are, and if they 
indorse this vicious and dangerous peter of the Republican party, 
when the next Congress meets, there will be many other industries 
knocking at these doors for bounties. It isa dangerous road to enter. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the Republicans tell the farmers that if they 
will oniy submit to this tax to encourage manufactures, it will build 
up a home market for all their agricultural products. If a protect- 
ive tariff will make a home market, the taxes paid by our farmers 
during tho last thirty years ought to have built up a most excellent 
home market in this country. But what has been the result? Have 
the farmers not been deceived? Is their home market not getting 
worse every year? In 1879 the farmers in this country raised 448,- 
756,630 bushels of wheat, worth at that time $497,030,142; in 1889 
they raised 490,560,000 bushels of wheat, worth $342,491,707. That 
is, we raised 41,803,000 bushels more wheat in 1889 than we did in 1879, 
and yet the crop of wheat in 1889 was worth §154,539,435 less than in 
1879. Nor can it be said that this is due to overproduction, for our 
wheat did not increase as much as our population. Take the crop 
of 1880, when we had 498,549,868 bushels, worth at New York $1.244 
2 bushel, while in 1889 we had but 490,565,000 bushels, 8,000,000 
ess than in 1880, and it was worth in the New York market but 89.7 
cents per bushel, 

Oats are too cheap for calculation and corn isso low that itis being 
burned for fuel in the beautiful home market of Kansas because it 
is cheaper than wood or coal. Protection and taxes are increasing 
and the home market is growing worse every year. Itiseasy to 
how much the Western farmer gets out of protection in the shape of 
a home market, if we will but consider the facts and figures fur- 
nished by our last census. The census of 1880 shows that there were 
sngeged in manufacturing and mining 2,707,421 persons. 

e will suppose they were all working in protected industries, but 
that is not true; the number in protected industries was much less. 
Now, it is estimated that each one of these laborers supported three 
persons; that would make the number of persons dependent upon 
these industries 8,122,263. Supposing each ofthese persons consumed 
4} bushels of wheat as bread, which is the amount consumed last year 
per capita, it would require 37,903,890 bushels of wheat to supply all 
these people engaged in these industries, or 23,054,867 bushels less 
than was raised that year in Illinois, and 11,862,868 bushels less than 
was raised in Indiana. 


But to this home market farther. In 1880 the nine indus- 
trial States, e, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Conhec- 
ticut, Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, together 


with Ohio, produced 80,193,826 bushels of wheat and consumed for 
bread and seed 90,080,060 bushels, less than 10,000,000 bushels moro 
than they produced. These States contain the t home market 
furnished by protected industries. Yet in 1880 they could not take 
10,000,000 bushels of wheat west of Ohio. Where were Indiana, III- 
ino Towa, Missouri, the great West, and Northwest to find a mar- 
ket for their wheat? Not in the home market, but the foreign 
market. No, Mr. Chairman, if the people of the t West had to 
depend upon the people engaged in these protected industries to buy 
their wheat and other agricultural products, the most of them would 
rot in the bin. 

It will be admitted that all our people r in farming aud 
work outside of the protected industries would buy and consume 
just as much wheat without protection as with it. Now, how did 
our home market, furnished by our protected industries, compare 
with our foreign wheat market in 1 

As I have already stated, this home market took 37,903,890 bushels 
of wheat, while we shipped to the foreign market 153,252 795 bushels. 

If we should continue to tax ourselves to build up home indus- 
tries until they are doubled in this country, they would still be in- 
sufficient to consume all our agricultural products, and we would 
have to export a part of them or let them rot upon our own soil. 

But 1 will continue to increase as our industries increase, and 
we will find ourselves just as far from a home market in thirty 
years from now as we are at this time, We exported much less 
wheat in 1889 than we did in 1880, and, as a result, wheat was much 
lower in 1889 than it was in 1880. When we have large exports of 
wheat we have good prices; when we have small 88 we have 
low prices. Therefore, the farmers are interested in having a large 
amount of our icultural products exported; this will give the 
farmers better prices, not only for the products exported, but for 
those consumed in this country. Last year we exported jer Sai 
0 


worth of agricultural products, which was about 75 per cen 


trade other class, 

We can not expect foreign countries to buy the products of our 
farms unless we take some of their de in exchan No coun- 
try can buy from us all the time unless we buy from them. Other 
countries have goods which we need and they do not. We have ag- 
ricultural products which they need and we do not. Then why 110 
allow us to exchange our agricultural products for those products 
other countries which we need? 

The author of this bill says it will prohibit imports; that is, it will 
prevent foreign goods from coming into this country. Sir, when you 
shut out foreign products you shut in American products. When you 
shut out by a high tariff a cargo of goods from England you shut in 
several cargoes of our wheat, corn, and other farm products and leave 
them withont a market. Sir, we hear a great deal said about over- 

roduction, and to this is attributed the great depression among the 

armers. This Administration, speaking from the Agricultural De- 
partment, tells the farmers that they must quit raising so much wheat, 
corn, cattle, and hogs, and go to raising jute, sheep, sugar, and fine 
fruits which can not be grown in this country. 

The farmer is told that he must gu the work he knows something 
about and take up that which he knows nothing about. Stop rais- 
ing wheat; burn up your mower, reaper, and self: binder ; tear down 

our cribs and wheat-bins, and go to raising silk and making sugar. 
he business you are now following is not profitable. Go into some- 
thing else. Try something new. 

Why, sir, when the Republican party discovers that the manu- 
facturer is not doing well they don’t tell him to quit and go at some- 
thing else. They say the manufacturer can not afford to give up his 
business, therefore we will let him go, and, in order to make his 
business profitable, we will tax the rest of the people for his benefit. 
But the farmer is told to change his business and look out for himself, 

No, Mr. Chairman, it is not necessary that the wheat and corn 
roars should go into the sugar and silk business. There is no 

anger of producing too much wheat, corn, cattle, hogs, and other 
farm products, so long as there are millions of hungry people who want 
them. All our surplus agricultural products are wanted to-day by 
foreign countries, They would take them and pay our farmers good 

rices, but the high tariff does not permit them to bring their goods 
bare to exchange for these farm products. 

We exported last year about $532,141,490 worth of agricultural 
roducts, and we imported of agricultural products upon which a 
uty is proposed, outside of wines, $46,000, worth, and this in- 

cludes salt, spices, and many articles we do not produce at all, 


our a) tbl hence our farmers are more interested in our foreign 
any 


Sup the Republicans could succeed in destroying our trade 
with foreign countries by erecting a Chinese wall around our own. 
Then this 


141, 490 worth of 5 products would be shut 
up in the United States without any market at all, because after 
we have exported this amount of agricultural products we still have 
more left at home than we can find a market for. Take our trade 
with Canada, for instance. 

Mr. MCKINLEY seeks to alarm our farmers at the imports from Can- 
ada. He says we ed sot last year from Canada over $17,000,000 
worth of agricultural products. Yet during the same time we sold 
Canada over $21,000,000 worth of farm products; that is, we sold her 
about $4,000,000 worth more than we bought of her. Now, will this 
kind of trade hurt our farmers, when we sell more farm products than 
we buy. 7 we stop our trade with Canada we simply shut 
in the Uni tates over $4,000,000 worth of agricultural products 
which now have a market in Canada, 

I repeat that, as about three-fourths of our exports are farm 
products, the farmers are interested in having as large a trade with 
other countries as possible. But if we increase our tariff so high as 
toprevent other nations from trading with us then the $532,141, 
agricultural products which our farmers now send to the foreign mar- 
ket would be forced upon our home market, which would make prices 
much lower than they are. The present low prices of agricultural 
products are due to the decrease in our exports and the demonetiza- 
tion of silver, and not to overproduction. 

The annual average of our wheat crop from 1880 to 1884, inclusive, 
was 463,973,117 bushels, while from 1885 to 1889 it was 435,179,000 
bushels. Yet the 3 rf yd from 1880 to 1884 was $1.147 while 
the average price from to 1889 was 87.4 cents per bushel. Let 
the farmer keep his eye on the foreign market, for when it is de- 
stroyed by a high tariff he will find himself in a much worse condi- 
tion than he now is. 

The Chicago Tribune, the leading Republican paper of my State, 
in discussing this bill on the 10th of this month, said: 


Other nations can take our breadstuffs and pirus only in case we receive 


their goods in exchan They can not pay for everything in o without 
swee A their res — ough recipitat ži themselves into pena If we re- 
fuse to take their goods in exchange for ours they must trade elsewhere, e 
hence the McKinley policy of eee imports would react and deprive 


country of markets for the products it must export. 


But the Republicans say this bill protects the farmer in his home 
market. How can the farmer be protected when there is nothing to 
rotect him against? No country brings or will bring to our mar- 
ets those farm products of which we produce a surplus, unless it is 


of . 


1890. 
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a * traffic along the border or when such imported products are 

d for some special p General Logan, in discussing this 
feature of the in the United States Senate, once said: 

And then there are the men in the Northwest who produce corn, wheat, oats, 

5 beans, etc.; they are the producers and consumers, and are not pro- 

; and it is ney Cos pay this large amount of money into the ets of 

rer. when a gentleman stands upon floor and tells me 


manufacta: 
this this extraordinarily h tariff is for protection of the laboring men, I 
tell mete I do not ae pe Be te he can —— such a theory. m 


The Chi Tribune, a Republican paper, from which I have al- 
ready quoted, in discussing that part of the McKinley bill which 
pretends to protect our farm products, on the 9th of last month said: 


The great “mother indu: needs help because of its exceptionally hard situ- 


ation and the importance of its prosperity as a basis of national 8 The 
Me Kinley ttes, responding to the demand to do something for the farmers, 
proposes to put = certain rates on certain farm products and exclude Canadian 
competitors. In that way rates might be advanced somewhat for the benefit of 
the Tek farmers of New England, but something else is needed for the relief of 
1 great f icultural district west of the Alleghanies and north of the cotton 
ine. It 


value of the wheat, corn, beef, Pa , and flour produced in this country in excess 
of the power of home consumption, but they surely would take awa, e oppor- 
tunity to exchange a part of the surplus with C: jan farmers. or is it possi- 


gress 
exchange for their kurpias 5 so that an increased amount can be obtained 
for their crops. ‘The British farmers have felt the effect of increased competition 
msequent reduction of their prices, but they have still ob- 
tained rates which seemed high to the American farmer, and their manutactured 
goods and wares have cost them little more than one-half. Western farmers can 
receive benefit from Congress only by such reductions of the tariff on the neces- 
saries as will lower their cost of living. That is the only way in which the tariff 
can be reformed to the material advantage of farmers, and if it is not done by the 
— parm ny in this Congress it will be by the Democrats in the next in a radical 
perhaps reckless ion. 


But, Mr. Chairman, the author of this bill undertakes to alarm 
the farmers of the United States by telling them we imported last 

ear of agricultural products $356,000,000. But when we dissect 
this amount of imports we find it was made up as follows: 


rite oh nnn cnase conchusowadscbuvswecpecces $93, 334, 511 
Coffee, on free- list sionapsooesresatseo 74. 724, 882 
oon OR SRO SECO UB caw cng oo spud T A - 12,654, 640 
Fruits and nuts, most of which we can not produce 18, 746, 417 
C AA ace 4. 809, 357 
Silk, unmanuſuctureo ll - 19,333, 229 
Spices, unmanufacturod. ... 2... „„ . 8,157, 866 

oa, crude, and leaves and shells o. 2, 142, 061 


And a great many other articles which we can not produce in this 
country. 

Now, what farmer believes that the importation of such articles as 
Lhave named affected the price of wheat, corn, cattle, or hogs in 
this country? 

Mr. MCKINLEY bunches all these articles, such as coffee, tea, etc., 
under the head of agricultural products, and undertakes to make 
the farmer believe that our agricultural imports are becoming very 
large and that our farmers are in danger of losing their home 
market, The farmers will understand t the most of these im- 
ports are such things as our farmers do not produce. 

Now, let us see what they have thrown into this bill to deceive the 
farmer. They have increased the duty on wheat from 20 to 25 cents 

r bushel. Amount exported last year, over 46,000,000 bushels. 

mount imported, 1,946 bushels, which sold for over $2 per bushel, 
showing it was imported for seed and bought by the farmers; hence 
to increase this tariff on wheat simply requires the farmers to pay a 
higher Bn for this imported seed wheat. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. McKINLEY] would have the farmers believe that this in- 
crease of the tariff on wheat will benefit them by giving them a better 
price for their wheat. He either thinks so or he has made that in- 
crease to deceive the farmer while he is increasing his taxes on things 
he has to buy. 

Now, what furmer is silly enough to think that 1,946 bushels of 
wheat, an amount which could be raised on 50 acres of land, af- 
fected the price of our 490,000,000 bushels of wheat last year? It 
is too ridiculous to argue in this House or before the country. This 
bill increases the tariff on corn from 10 to 15 cents per bushel. 
Amount imported last year, 2,388 bushels, which could be raised on 
30 acres of land in Illinois. Now, what farmer is so foolish as 
to think this little dab of corn had any effect upon the price of our 
corn last year? Yet they increase the duty on corn for no other 
purpose than to deceive the farmer, trying to make him believe 
that if we can shut out this 2,388 bushels of corn from Mexico and 
Canada he will get a better price for his corn. They increased the 
duty on oats from 10 to 15 cents per bushel, and the amount we im- 
ported last year could be raised on one section of land, and they 
sold for 45 cents per bushel, showing they were bought for special 


purposes, 
What foreign farmer would have imported oats into this country 
and paid 10 cents per bushel for the privilege of selling them here at 


14 cents? They put a duty of 10 cents per bushel on rye. Amount 
imported last year, 16 bushels. If we can just shut out that16 bushelt 
of rye there is no telling where the price of rye will stop in this 
country. But, Mr. Chairman, the most ridiculous fraud of all which 
they perpetrate upon the farmer is the duty of 30 per cent. on com- 
mon straw. Why did they not put a duty on common dirt, for one is 
just as likely to be imported as the other? 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, these Republican statesmen, with their pro- 
phetic vision, looked far into the future and beheld the ocean yellow 
with steamers loaded with foreign straw, bound for the United States. 
[Laughter and applause.] Why, sir, if they, in their t devotion 
to the farmer, had not put this duty on straw, who does not know 
that within less than twelve months the fair face of the Republio 
would haye been covered with one grand stack of foreign straw, 
reaching from ocean to ocean? [Laughter.] God bless these Repub- 
lican statesmen for saving the farmers of this country from such a 
deluge of straw. [Laughter and applause.] But God pity the poor 
farmer who has so little sense as to be deceived or misled by the 
hypocritical treatment he has received in this bill. 

Th this connection, Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a few remarks 
upon the amendment to the proposen bill offered by the Ways and 

eans Committee. Section 32 of the proposed bill provides: 

That all laws or parts of laws — 1 distillation of fermented liquids, ex- 


cept in an authorized distillery, and all laws allowing the use of vapor 
in the manufacture of vinegar, are hereby repealed. 


It is now proposed by amendment to strike out this section and allow 
the manufacturers this cheap, adulterated vinegar to continue 
making it, to the injury of pure apple vinegar. Sir, if you desire to 

rotect the farmer, then protect his fruit against this cheap, vapor- 
zed vinegar, furnished at a few cents per gallon, sold in many places 
for apple vinegar, and to-day driving pure ap le vinegar out of the 
market. A large part of the apple crop will be entirely lost unless 
it can be worked up into vinegar, and as many sections of our coun- 
try are now turning their attention to fruit-growing, ge will be 
directly injured by the adoption of this amendment. If the manu- 
facturers of this ay, adulterated vinegar desire to make it, let them 
pay the tax on the alcohol they use, the same as the physician does 
on what he uses. 

Why not protect apples in a way that will be of some benefit to 
the fruit-grower, since you have placed a duty of 5 cents per dozen 
on eggs for the benefit of the New England farmer along the line of 
Canada? In fact, hte Aare in New England has become so depend- 
ent upon protection that even the hens demand it Claughter], and 
they had a large delegation of Yankee roosters here at the 8 
who entirely satisfied the Ways and Means Committee that the igh- 
toned hens of New England could not afford to compete with the 

auper hens of Canada. [Laughter and 3 Of course the 
ew England roosters willrefuse to crow when the Democratic party 
comes into power in 1892. [Laughter and applause. ] 

They reduced the duty on castor beans from 50 to 32 cents per 
bushel; this, of course, was done in the interest of the farmers who 
raise them. Amount imported last year, 67,529.60 bushels. Proba- 
bly some oil manufacturer had a hand in this, for whenever there 
was a contest between the farmer and the manufacturer the latter 
was the winner, They increase the tariff on cabbage to 3 conma par 
head; the record does not show any imported last year. They in- 
crease the tariff on beans from 10 cents to 40 cents per bushel; on 
onions from 10 to 40 cents. So, Mr. Chairman, the Republicans 
have levied a very high tariif on many farm products which haye 
not been impo here to any extent and never will be. Now, as the 
farmer has no competition from foreign countries in the sale of these 
articles here at home, how can he be protected? Does he not know 
this tariff has been increased on these products merely to humbug 
the farmer, while they are taxing him on nearly everything he eats 
and wears for the benefit of the American manufacturer? But, Mr. 
Chairman, with 40 cents on beans, 40 cents on onions, 30 cents on 
straw, and rags on the free-list [laughter], the farmers are not in 
such a bad fix after all. 

Another argument the Republicans use to deceive the 2 is 
that s are much cheaper to-day under a high tariff than they 
were in 1850 under a low tariff. Now, if the tariff makes cheap 
why are they. cheaper in free-trade England than in the Uni 
States orin high protected France or Germany? No, Mr. Chairman 
goods are cheaper to-day than in 1850 because they can be produced. 
cheaper now than then. And they can be produced cheaper now 
on account of various kinds of machinery invented by human skill, 
and not by Republican tariffs. Woolen cloth is cheaper to-day than 
it was in 1850 use one person by the aid of steam and machinery 
tan produce as much cloth in a day as several hands could fi 
years ago. So it is with cotton goods, boots and shoes, etc., an 
they would all be still cheaper were prices not increased by the 


tariff. 
ntleman from Ohio [Mr, BUTTERWORTH] ought to be good 
Republican authority on this question, and but a few days since, 
upon this floor, he said: s 
It would cost as much in 1890 to remove cotton from the burrs by the old hand- 


card method as it did a hundred tney invented the cotton- 
It was the invention of the e cost of ginning co 


years before Whi 
cotton-gin that reduced 
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and caused the reduction price. It was the introduction of the power- 
that reduced the cost of printing. It was the introd various 
ices used in the manufacture of glass, and of T-rails, and bar cotton 
goods that reduced the market price of these several articles. 
The goneral red: of prices all the line of supply is due to the produc- 
tien ola machine which enables Ont man not only to do the work of ten or Afty, 
but enables him to prodace better ; and here we have the reduction of 


results 
bat ina due ta the resins of our countrymen in the production of new and useft 


methods in attaining results. 
FFF 
mos 

as every intelligent man must see, reducing the price in the market. 

So, Mr. Chairman, we see such distinguished Republicans as Mr. 
BUTTERWORTH, a leader in his party, admitting that human inven- 
tion, and not the tariff, has reduced the price of goods in this country, 
But it is insisted that home competition ang our own manufact- 
urers will bring down prices; not when 3 orm trusts and com- 
binations to keep up prices and even close their factories and turn 
out theiremployés to limit production and maintain high prices. But 
it is still claimed by some that this high tariff which we pay on the 
necessaries of life is for the benefit of labor. 

According to the census of 1830 the people engaged in various oc- 
cupations were employed as follows: 


Now, Mr. Chairman, we have already shown that those engaged in 
agriculture are not protected or benefited by a high tariff, but on 
the other hand are greatly injured by it. How is it with the 5,884,494 
persons who are not employed in protected industries, such as car- 
pae plasterers, brick masons, stone masons, painters, barbers, 

lacksmiths, ete.? Certainly this cláss of laborers have no protection. 
The r way you could protect them against cheap foreign labor is 
to prohibit foreign laborers from coming to this country. The only 
way foreign laborers can compete with this class of men is by coming 
to this country and seeking employment here, and there is no law to 
prohibit them. The protective tariff does not increase the wages of 
these men a single cent; but it does increase the price of the tools 
and material they use and the price of their food and clothing. A 
reduction of the tariff would enable this class of laborers to buy more 
of the comforts of life with the wages which they now receive. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the most plausible argument of all presented 
in favor of a protective tariff is that it benefits the laborers em- 
ployed in the protected industries. If it were true that the wages 
of these men were increased by the tariff, it is very doubtful whether 
the Government has the right to tax over 9,000,000 farmers and over 
7,000,000 other people not protected for the benefit of those who are. 
But a careful examination will show that this argument is as de- 
ceitful to the laboring men in these factories as any other used in 
support of the system which robs one class of our a ae for the ben- 
efit of another. A high tariff may enable the manufacturer to pay 
higher wages, but there is no law which compels him to. 

pad dito may be highly protected and may haye a contract 
to produce a certain amount of goods, on which he can make a profit 
of 20 or 25 per cent., and yet he will hire his laborers to produce 
those goods as cheap as possible. This is human nature, and no 
human law can change it. And if a vessel should land at New York, 
loaded with pauper laborers, and they should g to this manufact- 
nrer and propose to work cheaper than his old emyloyés, he would 
not hesitate to discharge his old hands, employ cheap labor, and 
stick his protection in his pocket. The profits which an employer 
makes do not govern the prices he pays for labor. The carpenter 
who has a contract to build a house, on which he will clear $500, 
will pay no higher wages than the one who has a contract to build 
a house on which he will lose $500. 

It is not the tariff that fixes the price of labor, but it is tho effi- 
ciency of the labor and the supply and demand for it. That is, w. 
depend upon the amount of work there is to be performed and the effi- 
ciency and number of the laborers to perform it. If there is Re - 
ment for 500 men and only 100 men to do the work, wages wi bo 
high, but if there is employment for only 100 men and men are 
seeking it, willbe low. The reason our laborers receive better 
wages than those of England is because ours are more skillful and 
efficient and can do more work within the same length of time than 
those of England, and because there are more laborers in England 
than in the nite States in proportion to the amount of work to 
be performed. 

e fact that wages are high does not prove that the labor in an 
article is Bine 

That is, while the American manufacturer pays higher wages per 


to say that many farming implements and machines as well as many 
other products manufact in this country are being sold to-day 


cheaper in fi countries than 


are in America, as a 
from the following table published mathe Tariff Reform, New York: 


Protective duty, 45 per cent. 


3 
R 


j 


eel cultivator, rake, and pleũũ'ẽ 1...1. 100s $11. 00 $8. 40 
All-steel horse hoe and 8. 00 6.75 
-8 7.20 4.50 
Lock-lever hay rakes ..........--...-.. 15. 00 14.21 
5555 6— conned 18. 00 17.12 
888 st 26. 00 25.25 
. 80% So 
Ws, two-horse, 9- cu 
Same, all steel >s- 8.40 7.56 
Two-horse, chilled, 10-inch cut 6. 30 5. 67 
Same, all steel 10. 50 9.45 
Two or three horse, chilled senior 7.70 6.93 
Same, all steel .............. 14. 00 12. 60 
Two or three horse, chilled juni 7.35 6. 615 
Same, all steel 14. 00 12. 60 
Two. plows, four horses, all stell 58. 80 52 92 
Shov: cast-steel, 
9.20 7.86 
9. 80 8.37 
9. 60 & 21 
10. 00 855 
9.20 7.86 
9. 80 8.37 


Under the proposed bill the American manufacturer is allowed to 
import almost free of duty the raw material which he works up into 

roducts to oe se to foreign markets, while he is compelled to 

igh duty on the same raw material when he works it up into 
tosellinthiscountry. That is, under this Republican policy the Ameri- 
can manufacturer is allowed to buy cheap raw material so he can man- 
ufacture goods cheap to sell to foreigners at low prices, but he is not 
allowed to buy cheap raw material so he can manufacture cheap 
tosellin America. How tng do you suppose the farmers would toler- 
ate this vicious principle if they understood it and knew that they are 
now paying a high tariff to enable the manufacturer to sell goods 
cheap to the European farmer, while the American farmer is com- 
pelled to pay much higher prices for the same goods? And they call 
that the t American policy, which taxes the American farmer 
for the benefit of the foreign farmer. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH], in discussing the 
skill and efficiency of American labor and the ability of our manu- 
facturers to produce goods as cheap here as anywhere, said: 

I assert without fear of successful contradiction that in the uction of the 
great majority of articles of common use and consumption the United States has 
no peer, and in an even and fair field of co itive effort she is absolutely with- 
out peer. We have better machinery in the main. We have more ve 
and en workmen, and the inventive genius of our people has led world 
in every field of industrial art in the matter of ae for 9 
labor and attaining beneficial results. Hence it occurs we must wi 
caution to certain producers in America who are clamoring for more ample me 
tection, for in point of fact the output of their shops, etc., costs them 
than the same articles under the same circumstances would cost the producers of 
any other country upon 

If protection is for the benefit of the laborer, and not for the man- 
ufacturer, why is if necessary to have more tariff on an article than 
the amount the manufacturer pays for wages in producingit? The 
following table, taken from the report of the United States census of 
1880, shows the amount manufacturers in this country paid out for 
labor on certain articles, and the table also gives the amount of tariff 
on such articles: 


Table compiled from the Tenth Census by Mr. Seaton, Superintendent, 
showing value of various manufactured products, percentage of labor 
cost, and rate of duty existing and proposed. 


Ad valorem rate. 


*Clothing made, 50 per cent. t Some worsteds increased to 130, 


But, Mr. Chairman, when the mannfacturers ap before the 
committee and demand more protection, ifthey are what profits 
they are now making they refuse to state the amount. t 
shows their profits are so high they are ashamed for the country fo 
know what they are, and that to rofits would prove 
to the committee that they could do with mu lent protection than 
tg e have. If these gentlemen refuse to disclose their profits 
tg committee and to C how can we determine whether or 


not they need more protection? The census report of shows 
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nearly all the glass manufacturers refused to disclose their profits, as 
was true with many other industries. It is now 

to increase the on a large number of articles to protect Ameri- 
can manufacturers, yet we have no evidence to show what profits 
these manufacturers are already receiving. When they come before 
the committee and say they need more protection I insist we should 
have something more than their opinion; we should have the facts, 
and then draw our own conclusions as to whether more protection is 
necessary, 

Whatever may be said of Ben. Butler, it will be admitted that he 
has always been considered a safe man to look after his own inter- 
ests. When interviewed on this subject by a reporter of the Hudson 
(N. Y.) Register Mr. Butler said: 

I mn one of the 3 woolen manafactnrers in the United States. I do not 
say this boastingly, mt to show that I am not selfish in the views I hold. The 
cloth I wear [plac 7 — hand on his coat sleeve] is of my own manufacture, and 

I notice several gentlemen around me who wear the same. On there 

is a tariff of 60 per cent. Republican orators and newspapers tell you this tariff is 

to protect the mill laborers. Twenty per cent. will pay our entire labor expenses. 
at do you suppose becomes of the other 40 per cent.] These same Republican 
orators and newspapers tell yon that it goes into the United States Treasury. Not 

a dollar reaches there. Every cent goes into my pocket (slapping his hand on his 

ket vigorously to give emphasis to his words]. And every one of you is pay- 

— this bounty tothe woolen manufacturers. The whole tari scheme is an im- 

position and a fraud on the n people. 

If the tariff fixes the price of labor in our protected industries, then 
why is there such a difference of for the same kind of labor in 


different States, as shown by the following table, taken from Lieb: 
Average amount of wages paid laborers in the woolen industries for 1880. 


Of course the manufacturers in each State had the same protec- 
tion, and why did they not pay laborers the same price if the pro- 
tection goes to the laborers 

Again, Mr. Chairman, if protection makes high wages, why is it 
that free-trade England pays higher wages than France or Germany, 
which have protective tariffs, and why does England pay higher 
wages under free trade than she did years ago under protection? No, 
Mr. Chairman; other causes than the make: wages higher here 
than jn any other country. Our vast unoccupied territory of fer- 
tile lands is open to the laborer, and if he can not get employment 
one place at wages to suit him he can turn to- another. If all the 
laborers in this country were dependent upon these highly protected 
manufacturers for good wages they would be in a bad condition. 
A high tariff shuts ont cheap foreign from our farmers and 
other laboring classes, but it does not shut out foreign pauper labor- 
ers from competing with American laborers. 

Under a high tariff the American manufacturer buys his labor 
cheap and sells his goods high, while the American workingman 
often sells his labor cheap and buys his goods high. The farmers sell 
their goods cheap and buy their goods high. The manufacturers may 
appear here in sheep’s clothing as the special friends of the poor 
farmers and laborers in this country; but, sir, they are no such hu- 
manitarians. They do not spend large sums of money in printin; 
and cireulating tariff tracts to deceive the people; they do not sen 
lobbyists here and keep them here for months at large expenses; they 
do not spread costly banquets before the representatives of our 

Government in order to help the poor farmer and laborers of this 
country, but they spend their money in this manner to influence legis- 
lation in their favor and to advance their own selfish interests. No 
one understands better than the manufacturer that the tariff takes 
money out of the pockets of the farmer and Iaborer and puts it into 
his without compensation. 

President Cleveland, in his message of December, 1888, said: 

We discover that the fortunes realized by our manufacturers are no longer the 
reward of sturdy industry and enlightened foresight, but that they result from 
the discriminating favor, and are largely built u undue exactions from the 
masses of our Bau Sy ee borat teed ser of those not included within the 
circle of these benefici when iy realized,, will surely arouse irritation and 
discontent. Our farmers, long suffering and patient, straggling im the race of 
life with 5 and —.— eee 8 fail em in —— of mis» 
for their products as are teak te — — where they compete with the 
farmers of the world; that their lands are declining im value as their debts in- 
crease, and that, without compensating favor, they are 


Government, to pay, for the benefit of others, such enhanced for the things 
they need that seanty returns of their labor fail to furnish their support or 
leave no margin for accumulation. 


- * 
So while this high tariff poliey has been making millionaires by tlie 


thousand, it has making poor people by the million. 
The Republican orators in defending this vicious system delight 
to point to the growth and 533 of our country under the 
tective system. By turning to the census reports of the United 
tates, made by Government officials, we find our national wealth 
from 1850 to f...... pores ashi be 
F er ten years of protection it increased 


but 46 per 
In 1860 the farmers owned one-half of our wealth; in 1880 they | 


owned but a little over one-fourth, The value of farms in the United 
States from 1850 to 1860 increased 100 per cent., from 1870 to 1880: 
9 per cent. The value of live-stock from 1850 to 1860 increased 100 
per cent., from 1870 to 1880 23 percent. The ave price of wheat. 
in New York from 1850 to 1860 was $1.27 per bushel, while the aver- 
ago price in that same market from 1880 to 1889, inclusive, has been 
$1.01 per bushel. The price of wheat in some local markets was 
low from 1850 to 1860, but this was due to the high cost of trans- 
portation to the seaboard, and not to the low tariff. 

Mr. Chairman, it is quite common for Republicans, in discussing 
the benefits of high 3 to denounce the Demoeratic low 
tariff of 1846 and the progress of our country underit. Sir, in 1957. 
when a proposition was pending in the United States to reduce still 
lower the tariff of 1846, Senator Wilson, of Massachusetts, a founder 
of the Republican party and afterwards Vice-President, said: 


The manufacturers, Mr. President, make no war upon the wool- They 
assume that the redaction of the duty on wool, or the cS of the duty alto- 
gether, will infuse ne into that 838 interest, stimulate home prodüction, 
diminish the importation of foreign woolen manufactures, and afford a steady and 
increasin@demand for American wool. They believe this policy will be more 
beneficial to the wool-growers, to the agricultural interests, than the present 
poliey. The manufacturers of woolen fabrics, many of them men of‘large experi- 
ence and extensive e entertain these views, and they are sustained in 
ae opinions by the experience of the great manufacturing nations of the Old 


9 > 
Since the reduction of the duties on raw materials Le deg since wool was ad- 
mitted free, her woolen manufactures have so ine , 50 prospered, that the 
8 of native wool increased more than 100 per cent. The experience of 
d. France, and Belgium demonstrates the wisdom of that policy which 
ma the raw materials duty free. Let us profit by their example. 
If our manufactures are to increase, to keep pace with the population and the 
growing wants of our people; if we have the control of the markets of our own 
country; if we are to meet with and te with the manufacturers of England 
and other nations of Western Europe in the markets of the world, we must have 
our raw materials admitted duty free or at a mere nominal rate. 
* * á * * * 


Weof New England believe that wool, especially the cheap wools, manila, hemp, 
flax, raw silk, lead, tin, brass, hides, linseed, and many other articles used in our 
manufactures can be admitted d free, or at a mere nominal duty, without in- 
juring to any extent any considera le productive interests of the country. 


Wers. 


In closing, Mr. President, the remarks I have felt it to be my duty to submit to 
the Senate. I wish to say to the Senate and the country, that the Common th E 
represent in part on this floor—I say in part, for my colleague, Mr. Sumner, after 
an enforced ce of more than nine months, is here to-night to give his vote if 
he can not raise his voice for the interest of his State—has a deep interest in the 
modification of the tariff of 1846 by this Congress. Her merchants, manufactur- 
ers, mechanics, and business men in all the departments of a varied industry want 
action now before the Thirty-fourth Congress passes arial 

They are for the reriuction of the revenues'to the wants of an economical 
administration of the Government; for the depletion of the Treasury, now 
with millions of boarded gold; fora free. list embracing articles of prime necessity 
wedo not produce; for mere nom duties om arti which make up a large 
portion of our domestic industry, and for such an adjustment of the duties on the 
productions of other nations that come in direct com n with the products of 
5 re beled and skill as shall impose the least burdens upon that capi- 

y and s 


This shows what the Republicans in 1857 thought of the Demo- 
cratic low tariff of 1846, when they were insisting on a further re- 
duction. 

Mr. Blaine, late Republican candidate for President, in speak ing 
of the effect of the low tariff of 1846, on page 196, volume 1, of his 
work, Twenty Years in Congress, says: 

The tariff of 1846 was yielding abundant revenue and the business of the conn- 
try was in a flourishing condition at the time his Administration (General Tay- 
lor's) was. organized. mey became very abundant after the P aad 1849. Lar 
cot were undertaken, speculation was prevalent, and for a consid 
pe the prosperity of the country was general and apparently genuine. The 
principles. embodied in the tariff of 1846 seemed for a time to be so entirely vindi- 
cated and approved that resistance to it ceased, not only among the people, but 
among protective economists, and even among manufacturers to a large extent. 
So general was this acquiescence that in 1856 a protective tariff was nots ted 
or even hinted by any one of the three parties which presented Presidential can- 


I put Mr. Blaine, the historian, against James G. Blaine, the poli- 
tician. Senator ALLISON of Iowa, late a candidate for the nomination 
for President before the Republican national convention, in discuss- 
ing this subject in this House March 24, 1870, said: S 

‘The tariff of 1846, although confessedly and professedly a tariff for revenue, wha, 


so far as regarded all the great interests of the country, as perfect as any that wo 
have ever had. 


And Mr. Garfield, late Republican President, in 1878 upon this floor 


` 


account for what he admits the great 


and three times the currency of 1860. 

FFT 
eral prog) ity. vo! eo 

Gnited tates in 1850 was in round millions $7,135, Se in 180 it was $16,159,- 

000,000, an increase of 126 per cent., while the increased but 35 per 

cent. Yet 10 suita of finance we are that 1360 was a of great 

distress and di equaled onl; the distress of t t 
ear. I hold the facts I have recited esta in so far as an: cam 


established by statistics, that the year 1860 was a year not only of general 
peace, but of very general prosperity ta the United Siaten, * 


A prominent writer has made a comparison of the increase of wealth 


` 
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in Massachusetts, a manufacturing State, and Ilinois, an Senet 
State, under the periods I have referred to, which is as follows: 

The wealth of Massachusetts from 1850 to 1860 under ten years of 
low tariff increased from $577 to 8662 per capita, or 15 per cent., and 
the wealth of Illinois from $183 to 85055 per capita, or nearly 300 per 
cent. The wealth of Massachusetts from 1860 to 1880, under twenty 
years of protection, increased from $662 to $1,568 per capita, or nearly 
150 per cent., while that of Illinois during the same twenty years 
increased to only $1,005 per capita, or less than 100 per cent. That 
is, Massachusetts increased her wealth per capita under ten years of 
low tariff 15 per cent., and under twenty years of high tariff 150 per 
cent. Illinois increased her wealth per capita under ten years of 
low tariff nearly 300 per cent., and under twenty years of high tariff 
less than 100 per cent. This shows the result of the farmers of 
Illinois sending train-loads of wheat, corn, cattle, hogs, and other 
products to Massachusetts ovary year as a bounty to the manufact- 
urers. It remains to be seen how long the farmers of Illinois will 
peron themselves to be robbed for the benefit of Massachusetts man- 

acturers. — 

Mr. Chairman, under such a condition of things as I have de- 
scribed, with every branch of the farming industry paralyzed under 
the burdens of unnecessary taxation and the restrictions upon for- 
ore commerce, what remedy is offered by this bill? Sir, under the 
advice and demands of the American manufacturer it is proposed to 
double the tariffon many of our woolen goods and largely increase 
it upon all. It is proposed to largely increase and in some cases 
more than double the present high tariff levied upon those articles 
of necessity, which the farmer and laborer will be compelled to buy. 
a still higher prices. And, to increase the outrage of this policy, it 
is Vik! care by this bill to so arrange the tariff that it will bear most 
heavily upon the poorer classes, who buy cheap goods, and more 
lightly upon the wealthy classes, who buy fine g „ as the follow- 
ing table will show: 

FOR THE POOR, 


Articles. 


Spool e. ·¹W—o¹¹ꝛ²ð 
Coarso bleached çottoouunnnnn .. 
Coarse cl: ‘i 


s 8888883 


228888888 
SUSAN 


This is only a sample to show that the greater burdens of taxation 
are placed upon the poorer classes. Now, Mr. Chairman, in behalf 
of over 9,000,000 farmers in this country, in behalf of over 7,000,000 
other persons employed outside of protected industries, in behalf of 
the thousands of laborers who have been crowded out of these pro- 
tected industries by imported poupar laborers, I wish to enter an ear- 
srg aba against this increase of taxes upon the common necessaries 
of life. Let us reduce the revenues of the Government by reducing 
taxation. That system which requires the poor man with a large 
family to pay as much tax for the ea are of the Federal Government 
as the millionaire with a small family is a very unjust system even 
atits best. Men with large amounts of property are more interested 
in the administration of this Government use they have more 

roperty protected by it, and why should they not pay more taxes 
support of the Government! 

Therefore, I can see no injustice in establishing a graduated in- 
come tax, in order that the bankers, bondholders, and manufacturers 
who coined vast fortunes out of the war and the legislation connected 
with it may be required to bear more of the burdens of taxation 
than those opp’ classes from whom they gathered their fortunes. 
Sir, the farmers of this country have the power and the votes to cor- 
rect these evils, and I have sufficient faith in their intelligence and 
patriotism to believe they will not neglect them much longer. [Ap- 
planse on the Democratic side.] 


[Mr. WASHINGTON withholds his remarks for revision. See Ap- 
pendix. ] 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE, I desire to ask whether it would be in order 


at this time to ask that the committee take a recess until 7.30 for the 
purpose of considering this bill, I would like to know what objection 
there is to the committee taking a recess until that time in order to 
have some opportunity to consider amendments to this bill which 
have not been considered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion that the Committee of 
the Whole House can not take a recess. > 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. There is no rule, as heretofore, that calls for 
adjournment at a particular hour. 
. The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that it has never been 

one, 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. Then I ask the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means to move that the committee rise. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I desire that the committee go on and finish this 
tobacco schedule before I move that the committee rise. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. How long? 

Mr. McKINLEY. I ask that it go on until about twenty-five min- 
utes after 5. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that there are about thirty 
minutes remaining for debate which belongs to this side of the House. 
The Chair will award the control of it to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
MCKINLEY]; of that time five minutes will be given to the gentleman 
from Tennessee and the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. WASHINGTON]. ar 


[Mr. WASHINGTON withholds his-remarks for revision, See Ap- 
pendix. ] : 

Mr. McKINLEY. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. LEE]. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a great deal of at- 
tention to this debate, and I am very sorry that so many of our friends 
have, to use acommon expression, yoked tobacco and whisky together. 
I put tobacco upon a much higher plane. It stands as one of the great 
staples of the country, like wheat and corn and cotton, and I think it 
is no more fair to tax tobacco than it would be to tax any one of those 

t staples; because, as the gentleman who has just preceded me 
Fur. WASHINGTON] has truly said, this crop is the one upon which 
the great majority of the farmers of a certain tier of States in this 
country have to depend for the support of their families. Tobacco has 
also becomé one of the necessaries of life to the world at large. You 
may go where you will, you may make the circuit of this earth, and 
wherever you find the poor laboring man at his work you will find 
him with his pipe and his tobacco. It is hissolace. It is as necessary 
to him, almost, as the food that goes into his mouth. 

I will say to gentlemen upon the other side of the House that here 
is a chance to prove their friendship and their faithfulness to their pe- 
culiar friends of the South, because, as we all know, it is the negro of 
the South that raises the tobacco. If gentlemen are honest in their 
professed desire to promote the welfare of the colored man and to help 
him, let them relieve this great staple which he produces from this 
onerous tax which is no lo necessary for the support of the Govern- 
ment. Let them send word to the tobacco fields of Virginia, and of 
Kentucky, and of Tennessee, and of North Carolina, that this great 
staple is to be relieved of the tax from this time forth, and from every 
humble home from one end of that country to the other there will go 
forth a blessing upon them and upon the act. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side.] 

Mr. McKINLEY. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 

[Mr. WADDILL]. 

Mr. WADDILL. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that three of 
my colleagues from Virginia have already spoken upon this amendment, 
including its author [Mr. TUCKER], and that it is now manifest that 
all three of them in the next twenty-four hours propose to ee 
upon the very proposition they now advocate, should it be ul, 
it occurs to me that it behooves me, asa real friend of this measure, to 
say something in its behalf. I am for it, Mr. Chairman, in earnest. 
I propose to vote for it this evening; I propose to vote for it next 
Wednesday, and Isay tomy friends from Virginia and to all my Demo- 
cratic friends that if they think they can humbug the people by pro- 
fessing to be for the total repeal of the tobacco tax and at the same 
time vote against a proposition to repeal half of it, they mistake the 
people of their ive districts. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] tells you that there are 
100,000 people in his district, nine-tenths of whom desire his amend- 
ment. I remind the gentleman that if he is successful he will relieve 
the people of his State of $3,006,520.83 of taxes annually, but if he 
should be unsuccessful on this proposition, why not go with the Re- 
publicans and relieve the people of his State of one-half of that amount, 
to wit, over $1,500,000 annually. Now, Mr. Chairman, I say again to 
my Democratic brethren upon this floor, unpleasant as it may be, the 
fact remains the same, and the fact, gentlemen, is that for twenty-five 

ears you 3 for the repeal of the internal-reyenuo taxes, yet you 
had Grover Cleveland for President and a Democratic Congress for four 


ears and you voted to defeat that repeal every time it was proposed. 
3 on the Republican side.] 


Ñ 
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I call attention to the unfortunate attitude in which my colleagues 
from Virginia find themselves apon this question, professing to be in 
favor of repealing the internal-revenue tax, yet every one of them has 
voted S fd after year for the distinguished Kentuckian for Speaker of 
this House, knowing that he would not recognize any man even to 
move that repeal, and in addition you voted for Mr. Cleveland asecond 
time, well knowing that he was pledged against the repeal of the in- 
ternal-revenue taxes, 

Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina. What about the present 
Speaker? Did he not refuse to recognize any one for the same purpose? 

Mr. WADDILL, My friend, when that proposition comes before 
the present Speaker and he shall have ruled against it, it will be time 
enough to discuss that question. Take care of your own skirts. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina. But he has already refused 
in just the same way. 

Mr. WADDILL. Look out for your own acts during four years 
when you were in power here. Thequestion has never been presented 
for decision during this session and it is up now for the first time. 

Mr. TUCKER, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, WADDILL. If it takes but a minute. 

Mr. TUCKER. Early last month I prepared a paper directed to the 
Speaker of this House. 

Mr. WADDILL, That is not a question. I object. 

Mr. TUCKER. Oh, you are afraid to hear it. 

Mr. WADDILL. Ask your question. I am not afraid of anything. 

Mr. TUCKER. I prepa-ed a paper, signed by every Democrat from 
Virginia and from North Carolina, and sent it to the Speaker of this 
House, asking him to recognize me or some member to move to take 
the tax off tobacco, and he declined to do it; he declined to do it. 
[Cries of Regular order!“ on the Republican side.] 

Mr. WADDILL. I take it that the present Speaker of this House 
knew that the question was to come up in a few days, as the result 
shows it has done, and you have been recognized upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] 
ought not to interrupt his colleague when he is addressing the House. 

Mr. TUCKER. He yielded to me. ‘ 

Mr. WADDILL. I say that when the present Speaker of this House 
shall formally refuse, as did the gentleman for whom my colleague 
voted for Speaker, to receive a motion of this kind, then it will be time 
enough for the gentleman to make this point. 

Mr. TUCKER. He has done so; I have here a paper to show it. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Whose time is this, anyhow? 

Mr. WADDILL. Now, sir, I want to say a word or two in dead 
earnest on this proposition. I appeal to every member ôn this floor to 
vote to repeal odious tax. I beg my Republican friends here not 
to put the Republican party in the same unfortunate attitude that the 
Democratic party is in to-day on this proposition. Let us vote for the 
a of this tax asanentirety. The answer that you need the money 

not do. This is not the way to raise the money. This tax has 
outlived its day. It is a war tax—inquisitorial in its collection, op- 
pressive in its character, and sectional in its operation. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. COWLES. I ask the gentle ran whether the Republican party 
has not the power to repeal it now. 

Mr. WADDILL, Ifyou had been as anxious on this subject when 
pe party was in control here as youare now it might have been done 


on x 

Mr. COWLES. I had a reputation for being anxious 

Mr. WADDILL. But you did not do anything. 

Mr. TUCKER. My colleague would not like to hear this paper 
cead, I presume. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Ways and Means 
have been serious and earnest in what they have done for the relief of 
the tobacco interests of this country. Undera Democratic régime all the 
finessing of three Congresses went for naught, but now a vote is to be 
taken; a motion has been recognized for the abolition of the tobacco 
tax, something that could not be accomplished under six years of Demo- 
eratie ascendency here. 

I shall vote for this motion. I was in favor of this measure when 
the Democrats were in control here; I am in favor of it now. I recog- 
nize that this Committee of Ways and Means has done much in reliev- 
ing the farmer and the producer of tobacco of all internal-revenue 
taxes in taking off the tax on dealers, on manufacturers of tobacco, on 
peddlers, in removing one-half of the tax on smoking and manufactured 
tobacco, and on snuff, and in abolishing all the pestiferous license fees. 
Jam glad to accept all that, but I shall vote for more. Unlike our 
friends on the other side, I shall vote in earnest now, and when the 
question comes on the passsage of the bill I shall vote again in earnest. 

Mr, ALLEN, of Mississippi. Did not the Democrats repeal the tax 
ən tobacco? 

Mr. McCOMAS. No, sir. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. They did. 

Mr. McCOMAS. No, sir. $ 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. They did in the Mills bill. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, if the Speaker of the House of 
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Representatives in this has declined to recognize any gentle - 
man on either side that he might move to suspend the rules and pass 
a bill relating to internal revenue, I am here to say that he was en- 
tirely justified in such refusal, for he knew that within ten or twelve 
days from the time he made such refusal (if he made it) the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means would be before this House with a proposition 
dealing with the entire subject. 

Mr. Chairman, what has this committee recommended in the case of 
tobacco? It has done oriyin, as my friend from Illinois has al- 
ready said, in response to the national platform of the party adopted 
in 1888. It found among Republicans a division of sentiment, some 
believing that there should be an entire abolition of the tobacco tax, 
others believing that the existing tax should remain. The committee, 
having in view the revenues of the Government, having in view the 
harmonization of the several views in the Republican party, decided to 
occupy middle ground and reduce the tax on tobacco and snuff from 8 
cents to 4 cents, a reduction of just one-half. 

We promised in our platform that we would roll away all the restric- 
tions that have heretofore been imposed upon the producers of tobacco 
in the United States, the farmers and the planters, and we have rolled 
that burden away. We have wiped out every special tax; we have 
abolished every special license. And let me tell this committee how 
many citizens we have relieved from the burdens of taxation by our 
bill. Iam speaking of internal revenue. By abolishing the tax on 
dealers in leaf-tobacco we have relieved 4,872 tax-payers; by abolish- 
ing the tax on dealers in manufactured tobacco we have relieved 591,000 
tax-payers; by abolishing the tax on manufacturers of tobacco we have 
relieved 902 tax-payers, and by abolishing the tax on manufacturers of 
cigars we have relieved 20,684 tax-payers. And we have secured a re- 
duction of the revenue of more than $10,000,000. 

Gentlemen on this side—Republicans—we did not abolish all of the 
internal revenue: first, because we wanted the money; second, because 
it was necessary not to abolish it in order to preserve intact the great 
protective system of the Republican party. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask a vote on the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER]. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion before he sits down? 

Mr. McKINLEY. I will. 

Mr. McMILLIN. You boast that you have repealed a part of those 
laws which restricted the farmer and others in the sale of tobacco, 
You imposed them originally or your party did. Now, if it is not 
necessary to retain them on the statute-book in order to collect the tax 
on tobacco, why did you ever put them there and why did you not 
repeal them earlier? 

Mr. McKINLEY. Why, the gentleman from Tennesseeshould know 
that we put them there for the purpose of raising revenue when we 
needed that revenue—at a time when the imposition of those licenses 
and taxes was necessary to raise money to sustain and preserve this 
Government. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MoMILLIN. No, sir; let me correct the gentleman, I know 
he would not intentionally mislead the country. I want to asle him 
whether the tax which prevented the farmer from selling his tobacco— 
the retail leaf-dealer’s tax—has ever yielded $20,000 a year since it has 
been imposed? It never did yield anything of consequence, probably 
not more than $20,000 a year. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Well, that was $20,000 of annual revenue, and 
during that period of the war every $20,000 of revenue was essential to 
the preservation of the Government. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. McMILLIN. But it impeded 500,000 farmers in their sales 
and created one of the worst monopolies that has ever existed in this 
country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. McKINLEY. I now ask for a vote. 

Mr, COWLES. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him one ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MCKINLEY. No;Ihavenotthetime. Think of it, Mr. Chair- 
man! In the first place we gave the other side ten minutes’ more time 
than we had ourselves, and I yielded to the other side thirteen min- 
utes of my time, yet they still want more. 

Mr, COWLES. I want to know whether this repeal of the license 
taxes extends to whisky and brandy. 

Mr. McKINLEY. No, sir; in this bill we do not touch licenses as 
to the sale of liquor. 

Mr. COWLES. You ought to have done that, in order to relieve the 
Federal courts of a vast number of vexatious prosecutions. 

Mr. FLOWER (to Mr. McKINLEY). There is one thing more you 
do not touch; you do not touch a single Republican office-holder. 

Mr. COWLES. You do not abolish a single marshal or deputy col- 
lector. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of the 
gentleman from Virginia, on which the first vote will be taken. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out section 29 and insert in lieu thereof:— 
That on and after the Ist day of January, 1891, the internal taxes on smoking 
and manufactured to , Cigars, and cigarettes shall be abolished.” 


Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa, rose. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Debate on this has been exhausted by order of 
the committee. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Lask a vote. , 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I rise to move toamend the 
motion of the gentleman from Virginia by striking out the words 
“cigars and cigarettes, and if the word anaf” isin the amendment 
strike that also out, so as to leave the proposition on manufactured 
tobacco alone. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the amendment of the 
gentleman from Virginia is an amendment to an amendment offered by 

the gentleman from Chio, and there is a substitute offered by the gen- 
tleman from Iowa first pending. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Then the substitate i is first 
to be voted upon? 

TheCHAIRMAN. The amendment ofthe gentleman from Virginia, 
as it is an amendment to the original text of the bill, is first in order, 
and the substitute follows. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I have a substitute which I offered, 
proposing to strike out the section entirely, Should not that be first 
voted upon? 

The CHAIRMAN. . No; the rule provides that the section must be 
first perfected before that proposition is in order. 

Mr. OATES. But ifthe proposition of the gentleman from Iowa is 
offered as a substitute for the proposition of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, and a vote is taken on the proposition of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, how can the proposition of the other gentleman be offered as a 
substitute? 

TheCHAIRMAN. Butthe motion of the gentleman from Iowais to 
strike out the whole section and is offered as a substitute for thesection. 
The proposition of the gentleman from Virginia is to amend the section, 
and the rule provides: 


When a motion or proposition is under consideration a motion to amendand 
a motion to Amend that amendment shall be in order, and it shall also be in or- 
der to offer a further amendment by way of substitute, to which one amend- 
ment may be offered, but which shall not be voted on until the original matter 
ogame but either may be withdrawn before amendment or decision is had 
ercon. 


Mr. OATES, I did not hear the reading of the proposition or it 
would not have been necessary to ask the question. 

Mr. TUCKER. Idesireconsent, Mr. Chairman, to change my amend- 
ment before the vote is taken by fixing a different date. I wish to 
make it read instead of the Ist of January, 1891,” the Ist of July, 


Is there objection to the modification of the 
amendment? 

There was no objection. 

The question was taken on the amendment of Mr. TUCKER as modi- 
fied; and on a division there were—ayes 62, noes 118. 

Mr. WADDILL. Let us have tellers, [Cries of ‘* Oh, no.“ ] 

Mr. TUCKER. I will tell my friend that only four Democrats voted 
against it on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. No gentleman has risen to demand tellers, and 
the amendment is rejected. 

The Clerk will read the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute proposed by Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa: 

“ Amend by striking out all of sections 29 and 30.” 

Mr. McKINLEY. That means to reinstate the present tax on to- 


The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 36, noes 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Imove that the committee do now rise, 

Mr. HOLMAN. Before that motion is submitted I wish to inquire 
of the gentleman from Ohio whether he proposes by unanimous consent 
to ask for a meeting to-morrow night. 

Mr. McKINLEY. That can only be done in the House. If alter 
the session to-morrow it will be the desire of a majority of the House 
to have an evening session, I will be glad to ask the House so to order. 

The motion of Mr. MCKINLEY was then agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. GROSVENOR reported that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, having had under consideration the 
tariff bill, had come to no resolution thereon. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

Messages in writing from the President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House of Representatives by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his 
secretaries, who also announced that the President had approved and 
signed acts and a joint resolution of the following titles: 

An act (H. R. 1015) to provide for town-site entries of lands in what 
is known as Oklahoma, and for other purposes; 

An act (H. R. 7904) for the issue of ordnance stores and 1 to 
the State of Maine, to replace similar stores destroyed by fire 

An act (H. R. 389) to construct a road to the national cemetery at 
Port Hudson, Louisiana; 

An act (H. R. 4553) to authorize the Secretary of War to deliver to the 
State of Colorado the flags carried by Colorado regiments; 


An act (H. R. 6474) to submit the location of the county seat of Sho- 
shone County, Idaho Territory, to a vote of the people of said county; 

An act (H. R. 3962) to increase the pension of Samuel Adams; 

An act (H. R. 1590) to ratify an act entitled ‘‘ An act to provide for 
a wagon road between Mount Idaho, in Idaho County and Little Sal- 
mon Meadows, in Washington County,“ in Idaho Territory. 

An act (H. R. 5965) for the allowance of certain claims reported by 
the accounting officers of the United States Treasury Department; and 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 105) to continue in force an act author- 
izing the construction of a bridge over Bayou Bernard, in the State of 
Mississippi. 


FAST DRIVING IN THE STREETS OF WASHINGTON. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
a resolution asking the District commissioners for information about 
fast driving in the street printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

Mr. MILLS. Let it be read. 

The proposed resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the commissioners of the District of Columbia bed and they aro 
hereby, directed to inform this House at the earliest practicable day: 
1. The name of the official of the District rine g to whom the anty is 


intrusted to prevent reckless driving in the streets of — e: and espe- 
at Bike o street crossings, and why this duty is * — and grossly 
neg 


2 The name of the official whose duty it is to see that the street crossings on 

rincipal streets and avenues are not obstructed by vehicles, and why this duty 
is not performed. 

3. The name of the official whose duty it is to report neglects on the part of 
the contractors for sweeping the streets, and why this duty is so persistently 
and grossly neglected, or why, if itis performed, the abuses and neglects of — 
contractors are not stopped. 

4. To send to this House the name of the contractor or contractors for street 
sweeping: the names ot those to whom the contract is sublet, if it be sublet; the 
number of sweeping machines in use on the Ist of May, 1890; the number of 
carts and drivers employed on that date; the number night su 
or bosses employed on that date; the number of hands . 
to take u up the 3 the average number of 
the month of April; and the reasons for the gross an 
the contractors in not properly removing the sweepings 
swept into the gutters, 


Mr. STRUBLE. Why not ask unanimous consent for its present 
adoption? 

Mr. MILLS. Let it be adopted now; there will be no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
now considered. [Cries of “Vote!” Vote!“ 

Mr. THOMPSON. In view of the desire of the House, I ask unan- 
imous consenb for the immediate consideration of the resolution. 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered and adopted. 

Mr. THOMPSON moved to reconsider the vote by which the reso- 
lution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 


Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found truly enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same, namely: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 93) authorizing the heirs of Rear-Admiral 
Charles H. Baldwin to receive a snuff-box from the Czar of Russia; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 149) appropriating the sum of $500 to com- 
plete the engraving and printing the portrait of James N. Burnes, de- 
ceased, late a member of the House of Representatives, of the Fiftieth 
Congress; 
Joint resolution (H. Res. 153) to fill vacancies in the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution; 

A bill (H. R. 749) to provide for the purchase of a site and the erec- 
tion of a public building thereon, at York, in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania; 

A bill (H. R. 2770) granting a pension to Edwin S. Furman; 

A bill (H. R. 7945) authorizing and directing the Secretary of War 
to pay néw harbor-lines in Portage Lake, Houghton County, Michi- 

an 

A bill (H. R. 7885) to amend an act entitled An act to aid vessels 
wrecked or disabled in the waters conterminous to the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada, approved June 19, 1878. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. ROGERS, for to-day, on account of important business. 

To Mr. StocKDALE, indefinitely, on account of important business. 
To Mr. HEMPHILL, for three days. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I was going to ask unanimous consent to sub- 
mit a motion that the House take a recess until 8 o’clock to consider 
the tariff bill. 

The SPEAKER. The motion to adjourn is pending. 

Mr. MOKINLEY’S motion was then agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 
o’clock and 46 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, 


3 remis 
after they ha 


—.— 0 
ve been 


1890. 
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SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills and a joint resolution of 
the following titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred 
as follows: 

A bill (S. 633) for the relief of the Oregon Paving and Contract Com- 
pany—to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 682) to continue in force the provisions of an act approved 
March 2, 1885, and entitled An act to protect the fish in the Potomac 
River in the District of Columbia, and to provide a spawning ground 
for shad and herring in the said Potomac River’’—to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 828) for the relief of Sarah E. E. Perine, widow and ad- 
ministratrix of William Perine, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 


A bill (S. 1033) to provide for the purchase of a site and the erection 
of a public building thereon at Norwich, in the State of Connecticut— 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

A bill (S. 1160) for the relief of George W. Quintard and George E. 
Weed, assignees of John Roach, deceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1249) for the relief of M. E. Haldeman—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

A bill (S. 1468) granting a pension to Betsy A. Mower—to the Com- 
mittee on- Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (S. 1614) to allow the State of California to make certain grants 
to educational institutions—to the Committee on Education. 

A bill (S. 1661) for the relief of George A. Barnes—to the Committee 
on Claims, 

A bill (8. 1977) to provide for the construction of a public building 
at Meridian, in the State of Mississippi—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 2630) for the relief of holders of District of Columbia spe- 
cial-assessment certificates, and for other purposes—to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 8 

A bill (S. 2706) for the relief of D. H. Trefethen—to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2838) for the erection of a public building at Paris, Ky.— 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 2941) granting the buildings and one section of land at 
Fort Sisseton to the State of Sonth Dakota for the use of the militia of 
the State, and to provide for the disposal of the remaining portion of 
said reservation—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3216) to ratify and confirm an agreement with the Sisseton 
and Wahpeton bands of Dakota or Sioux Indians, and for other pur- 

to the Committee on Indian Affairs. = 

A bill (S. 3359) to compensate the heirs of Joseph Henry, late Sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Instifution—to the Committee on the Li- 


rary. : 

A bill (S. 3401) to provide for an American register for a steamer to 
be named Australia, owned by a corporation of the State of California— 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

A bill (S. 3412) to establish certain new light-ships with steam fog- 

Is on the Atlantic coast—to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 3453) providing for the construction of a dry-dock at Port 
Royal, S. C.—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3464) to provide for the return of second-class mail-mat- 
ter—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

A bill (S. 3471) granting to the State of South Dakota section num- 
bered 36, in township numbered 94 north, of range numbered 56 west, 
in the county of Yankton, in said State, for the purpose of an asylum 
for the insane, to correet an act approved June 16, 1880, attempting to 
make such grant to the Territory of Dakota, and for other purposes— 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 3546) for the erection of a monument and statue of General 
Ulysses 8. Grant on ground belonging te the United States Govern- 
ment, in the city of Washington, District of Columbia—to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. : 

A joint resolution (S. R. 56) providing for an immediate survey and 
estimate for the improvement of the St. John’s River, Florida—to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, reports of committees were delivered 
to the Clerk and disposed of as follows: 

Mr. SMYSER, from the Committee on Pensions, reported favorably 
the bill of the House (H. R. 3528) to grant a pension to James Knet- 
sar—to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on the Territories, reported 
favorably the bill of the House (H. R. 9916) to reimburse the State of 
North Dakota for expenses incurred in holding the constitutional con- 
vention in that State in July and August, 1889—to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RANDALL, from the Committee on Pensions, reported favor- 
ably the bill of the House (H. R. 3606) granting a pension to Irena 
Wilkinson Gibson, only child of David Wilkinson, of the Revolution- 
ary Army—to the Committee of the Whole House. 


Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on the Library, 
reported favorably the bill of the Senate (S. 321) providing for the pur- 
chase of the Capron collection of Japanese works of art’’—to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, a bill and a joint resolution of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced, severally read twice, and. referred as fol- 

ows: 

By Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 10301) to extend 
the time for construction of bridge over the Tennessee River—to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. MORRILL (by request): Joint resolution (H. Res. 164) ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress as to the means of existing laws provid- 
ing pensions for those soldiers and sailors who have sustained the 
greater loss of an arm and a leg, or who have sustained the lesser loss 
of one hand and one foot—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the following changes of-reference 
were made: 

A bill (H. R. 9745) for the relief of Samuel G. Cabell—Committee 
on Claims di , and referred to the Committee on War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 6301) for the relief of Felix R. Watts—Committee on 
moa Afairs discharged, and referred to the Committee on War 

ms, 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following titles 
were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. ATKINSON, of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10302) grant- 
ing relief to Amos Bright—to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10303) removing the charge of desertion from G. 
W. Cunningham, of Burton, W. Va.—to the Committee on Military 
Afairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10304) removing the charge of desertion from Jo- 
seph Dixon—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10305) removing the charge of desertion as to B. 
F. Harrison—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10306) removing the charge of desertion as to Abner 
Minor, of Burton, W. Va.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10307) for the relief of Lovina A. Patton and 
Belle Hartley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10308) for the relief of Joseph Shibelhood, of 
Marshall County, West Virginia—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10309) granting relief to James R. Shrodes—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10310) granting relief to B. F. Shuttleworth & 
Bro. — to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10311) granting relief to E. N. Smith, adminis- 
trator of the estate of W. Smith, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10312) granting a pension to F. S. Snodgrass to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10313) granting an increase of pension to Thaddeus 
S. Sutton to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. BECKWITH: A bill (H. R. 10314, authorizing the President 
of the United States to appoint and retire William H. Hugo as a first 
lieutenant of cavalry in the United States Army—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWNE, of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10315) for the relief of 
R. W. Adams and C. M. Brown, trustees Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, of Fredericksburgh, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. BURTON: A bill (H. R. 10316) for the relief of Andrew Bur- 
gess, John Hall, and William T. Roundtree—to the Committee on 
Claims, 

By Mr. CLANCY: A bill (H. R. 10317) for the relief of Robert Len- 
non, late surgeon’s steward and acting assistant surgeon on United 
States steamer Pulaski in the Paraguay expedition from 1858 to 1861— 
to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. COGSWELL: A bill (H. R. 10318) for the relief of John P. 
Downing, first paying-teller in the subtreasury at Boston, Mass.—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COOPER, of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 10319) to remove the 
charge of desertion and to grant an honorable discharge to William 
Allen—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 10320) granting increase of pension to 
Nancy Cato—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DE LANO: A bill (H. R. 10321) granting a pension to Julia 
A. Cook, late a nurse in the United States Army—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DIBBLE: A bill (H. R. 10322) granting a pension to Rema- 
liah Preacher—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FARQUHAR: A bill (H. R. 10323) to grant a pension to 
Miss Frances E. Bidwell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


< 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10324) to increase the pension of Edward Jar- 
dine—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. GIFFORD (by request): A bill (H. R. 10325) for the relief 
of Byron Tyson—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOUK: A bill (H. R. 10326) for the relief of William F. 
Miller, of Whitley County, Kentucky—to the Committee on Military 


Affairs, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10327) for the relief of Joel Thomason—to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MANSUR: A bill (H. R. 10328) granting a pension to John 
Stigler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 10329) to grant a pen- 
sion to William Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 10330) pensioning John Mayer 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PHELAN: A bill (H. R. 10331) for the relief of Thomas C. 
Jones, of Fayette County, Tennessee—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. STONE, of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 10332) granting a pen- 
sion to Elvira Kidd, widow of W. Henry Kidd—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. A 

By Mr. WILLCOX: A bill (H. R. 10333) for the relief of Evalina 
P. Low—to the Committée on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS, of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 10334) granting a 
pension to Wiatt Parish—to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: > 

By Mr. ADAMS: Petition of railway postal clerks of Chicago, III., 
favoring House bill 6459 and condemning House bill 8299—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan: Petition of W. D. James and 17 oth- 
ers, farmers of Lenawee County, Michigan, for the immediate 
of the McKinley tariff bill, so called—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition of 104 workmen employed in a knitting 
mill at Johnston, R. I., for the passage of the tariff bill now pending 
before Congress—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ATKINSON, of West Virginia: Petition of Bricklayers and 
Masons’ Union, of Wheeling, W. Va., praying that none but American 
citizens be employed on Government works—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, petition of citizens of Clay County, asking for an appropriation 
to lock and dam Elk River, West Virginia—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. BARNES: Petition of H. P. Claxton and 22 others, of John- 
son County, Georgia, asking for the passage of House bill 7162—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of L. P. Elam and 46 others, of Lincoln County, Georgia, 
for the same measure—to the Committee on Waysand Means. 

Also, petition of D. M. Holsenbeck and 38 others, of Columbia County, 
Georgia—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of D. H. Swann and 15 others, of Jefferson County, 
Georgia, for the same measure—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Washington County, Georgia, for im- 
2 of Galveston Harbor —to the Committee on Rivers and 

rs. 

Also, petition of Emma Alliance, No. 629, Columbia County, Georgia, 
for the same improvement—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of the citizens of Washington County, Georgia, for 
the same improvement—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of Alliance No. 2077, Millen, Ga., for passage of House 
bill 5353—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BELDEN: Petition of 138 employés in knitting mill at 
Baldwinville, N. V., praying the passage of the McKinley tariff bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BLANCHARD: Memorial of Farmers’ Union, of Rapides Par- 
ish, Louisiana, asking passage of bill embodying what is known as the 
subtreasury system—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BLOUNT: Petition of William T. Epps and 15 others, of 
Twiggs County, Georgia, asking passage of House bill 7162—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. > 

By Mr. BREWER: Petition of Decatur Boss, John C. Branson, and 
30 other farmers and stock-breeders of Clinton County, Michigan, pray- 
ing for the passage of the McKinley bill—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BROWER: Petition of R. A. Williams and 24 others, of Per- 
son County, North Carolina, asking passage of House bill 716 or Senate 
bill 2806—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of B. F. Stanfield and 69 others, of Caswell County, 
Se Carolina, for the same measure—to the Committee on Ways and 


eans. 
Also, petition of J. A. Harben and 56 others, of Rockingham County. 
North Carolina, for the same measure—to the Committee on Ways an 


of duties on 


Also, petition of E. W. Mulican and 19 others, of Forsyth County, 
ale Carolina, for the same measure —to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of J. G. Shotwell and 66 others, of Granville County, 
North Carolina, for the same measure—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BROWNE, of Virginia: Petition of the trustees of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, of Fredericksburgh, Va.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BRUNNER: Petition of 50 persons, in favor of House bill 
5978, prohibiting importation of intoxicating liquors—to the Select 
Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic, 

By Mr. BURROWS: Petition of certain citizens of Michigan, for a 
perpetuation of the national-banking system—to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CANNON: Memorial of A. Daggett, opposing the passage of 
the Butterworth bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of J. L. Busick, for relief to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHIPMAN: Petition of the Detroit post- office clerks, in favor 
of the passage of House bills 6448 and 7348—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, resolutions by Detroit Post-Office Clerks’ Association, on same 
matter—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of Raynor H. Newton, for pension—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COMSTOCK Three petitions from Grand Army of the Re- 
public posts in Minnesota, asking service-pension bill—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition from Farmers’ Alliance of St. Vincent, Minn., request- 
ing an examination into the physical condition of immigrants coming 
to Minnesota via Canadian Pacific Railroad—to the Committee on For- 


eign Affairs, 

By Mr. COOPER, of Indiana: Petitions from Edwin Post, librarian 
De Pauw University, and others, asking for the passage of the pending 
international copyright bill—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions from W. W. Spangler, librarian of the Indiana Uni- 
versity, and others, asking for the passage of the pending international 
copyright bill—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAIG: Memorial of Post 422, Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, of Slate Lick, Indiana County, Pennsylvania, in favor of depend- 
ent and service pension bills—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRISP: Petition of C. Howell, president, J. W. Clopton, 
secretary, and others, citizens of Sumter County, Georgia, asking the 
passage of bill to secure deep water at Galveston Harbor to the Com- 
mitee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of citizens of Telfair County, Georgia, for the same 
measure—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of Charley Purvis and 24 others, from Coffee County, 
Georgia, asking passage of House bill 7162—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, resolutions of the executive committee of the National Grange, 
Patrons of Industry, respecting tare of cotton baled for market—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of J. S. Smith, J. L. Pennington, and others, citizens of 
Sumter County, Georgia, for the passage of bill for improvement of 
Galveston Harbor—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of J. O. Tilley, J. W. Allen, and others, citizens of 
Houston County, Georgia, for the same measure—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of G. B. Gammage, James Fairdash, and others, citi- 
zens of Georgia, for the same measure—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of S. R. Mitchell, M. D., W. L. Tramwell, and others, 
citizens of Georgia, for the same measure to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of D. T. J. Champion, J. M. Harwell, and others, cit- 
izens of Georgia, for the same measure—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of F. D, Wimburly, James Cody, and others, citizens 
of Georgia, against the passage of compound-lard bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of James Fleming and 24 others, from Pulaski County, 
Georgia, asking passage of House bill 7162—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of W. S. Carr and 28 others, from Houston County, 
Georgia, against the passage of the Conger lard bill—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. s 

By Mr. CULBERTSON, of Pennsylvania: Petition of local union, 
No. 116, Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, at Erie, Pa., for the 
enactment of an eight-hour law governing Government contracts—td 
the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Protest of jobbers and retailers, against increa: 

manufactured in whole or in part of wool— 


the Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. DE LANO: Petitions from librarians and libraries of New 
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York, praying the of the international copyright law—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIBBLE: Memorial of the Associated Charities Association of 
Charleston, S. C., in favor of further restriction on paupers and crimi- 
nal immigration—to the Select Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

By Mr. DINGLEY: Petition of Auburn (Me.) Grange, No. 4, for in- 
crease of protection of agricultural products—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of Knox and Lincoln Union Pomona Grange, No. 
3, Patrons of Husbandry, against food adulteration—to the Committee 
on Agriculture, 

Also, petition of Grand Loop Good Templars’ Alliance, for amend- 
ment to interstate-commerce law, so as to prohibit introduction of 
liquors in States where their sale is prohibited—to the Committee on 
Commerce, 

By Mr. DUBOIS: Petitions from Utah, asking the passage of the 
McKinley bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ENLOE: Resolution of Excelsior Union, No. 167, of Madison 
County, Tennessee, in favor of subtreasury bill—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Austin Goodall, of same county and State, for refer- 
ence of his claim to Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, petition of citizens of Hardin County, Tennessee, for the same 
relief—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of B. F. Warbutton and 34 others, of Carroll County, 
Tennessee, for the passage of House bill 5353—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. EWART: Petition of R. M. Davis and 36 others, of Mitchell 
County, North Carolina, asking passage of House bill 7162—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of S. J. Westall and 31 others, of Yancey County, North 
Carolina, for the same measure—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of W. A. Cannon and 46 others, of North Carolina, for 
the same measure—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of R. K. Wilson and 183 others, of Rutherford County, 
North Carolina, for the same measure—to the Committee on Ways and 


eans. 

By Mr. FLOWER: Petition of the national executive committee of 
the North American Turnerbund and the Central Turnverein of the 
city of New York, against restricting immigration —to the Select Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. GEISSENHAINER: Petition of importers of pearl buttons, to 
strike tariff by line from list or place articles on free-list—to the Com- 
mittes on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of manufacturers of cotton hosiery, against increase 
of tax on their product—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Commercial Club of Kansas City, Mo., favoring rec- 
iprocity with Mexico—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRIMES: Petition of Flynn Hargett, R. M. Whitten, and 
others, citizens of Harris County, Georgia, for a first-class harbor on 
Gulf coast of Texas—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

By Mr. GROSVENOR: Petition of Eli Dunkle, librarian of Ohio 
University, of Athens, Ohio, praying for the passage of the pending 
international copyright bill—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of John M. Newton, librarian of Young Men's Mercan- 
tile Library Association, Cincinnati, Ohio, for the same measure—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. ` 

Also, petition of Mary P. Smith, librarian of Lane University, in the 
same city, for the same measure—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of J. L. Grover, librarian of public library and reading- 
room, Columbus, Ohio, for the same measure—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of W, F. Whittock and Joseph R. Dickinson, librarian 
and assistant librarian of Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, 
for the same measure—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Emma E. Wright, librarian of Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Knox County, Ohio, for the same measure—to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. ; 

Also, petition of Azariah S. Root, librarian of Oberlin College, Ober- 
lin, Ohio, for the same measure—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of R. C. Woodward, librarian of public library, Spring- 
field, Ohio, for the same measure—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Carrie M. Ellis, librarian of Antioeh College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, for the same measure—to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

By Mr. HARMER: Memorial of the employés of C. & G. Sasman, 
Franklin street and Girard avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., in favor of 
the passage of the McKinley tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

Also, memorial of 561 employés of knitting mill of Pilling & Madely, 
of the city of Philadelphia, Pa., in favor of the same measure—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. . 

Also, memorial of the employés of Charles Chipman, from German- 
town, Philadelphia, Pa., in favor of the same measure—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 


Also, memorial of the employés of the Front and York Streets Knit- 
ting Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., in favor Of the same measure—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the employés of the Crown Knitting Mills, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., in favor of the same measure—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the employés of the Wilson & Co. Hosiery Mills, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., in favor of the same measure—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the employés of the Franklin Hosiery Mills, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., in favor of the same measure—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the employés of the John E. Hanifen & Co. Knit- 
ting Mills, of Philadelphia, Pa., in favor of the same measure—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the cork manufacturers of the United States, in 
favor of a change from an ad valorem to å specific duty on corks—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. ? 

By Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois: Protest of Charles K. Ladd and 
Samuel Ridyard, against an increase of duty on florists’ stock—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 5 

By Mr. HILL: Petition of glass-workers and others of Streator, III., 
in fayor of the McKinley bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. KELLEY: Petition of Ness County (Kansas) Veteran As- 
sociation, for the passage of a service-pension bill—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of 17 citizens of Lawrence, Kans., asking Congress to 
pass a law authorizing each State to prohibit the importation and sale 
of intoxicating liquors from other States, in view of the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States—to the Select Committee 
on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

Also, petition of Anti-Lottery League of Louisiana, asking Congress 
to pass a law prohibiting the carrying in the mails advertisements and 
2 of said lottery—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
R 

Also, petition of Capital Grange, No. 16, Patrons of Husbandry, of 
Topeka, Kans., asking for the passage of the Conger bill, the Butter- 
worth bill to prevent gambling in farm products, the anti-trust bill, 
indorsing the proposed increase of duties on farm products in the Me- 
Kinley bill, and asking for the removal of all duties on jute, jute butts, 
manila, sisal grass not grown in this country, and a reduction of the 
duty on binder twine to 1 cent per pound; asking that sugar be put on 
the free-list with a bounty equal to present duty; asking that lumber 
be put on the free-list, and that a duty be put on raw hides; asking 
for the unlimited coinage of silver, with full legal tender for every- 
thing, and that Congress speedily pass a law authorizing the States, 
view of the recent decision of the United States Supreme Court, to pre- 
vent the importation and sale of intoxicating liquors—to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. KENNEDY: Petition of Quarterly Meeting of Friends, at 
Waynesville, Ohio, asking for such legislation as will prohibit indecent 
literature being circulated through the United States mails—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. KETCIIAM: Petition of Hon, A. Ryder and 44 others, of 
Carmel, N. Y., for the passage of laws for the perpetuation of the 
national-banking system—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. LAWLER: Memorial of the Board of Trade of the city of 
Chicago, against the passage of House bill 5353, known as the Butter- 
worth bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, remonstrance of J. J. Maloney and 12 others, of the same city, 
against tobacco schedule in McKinley bill—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, remonstrance of Spalding & Merrick, of same city, for same 
purpose—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, remonstrance of Hibbord, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., against the 
gun schedule in the same bill—to the Committee on Waysand Means. 

Also, remonstrance of Kelley & Mayer, of the same city, against the 
portrait schedule in said bill-—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, remonstrance of Alexander Neyett, of the same city, against 
the schedule on florists’ stock in said bill—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, remonstrance of Mandel Brothers, of the same city, against 
the linen-goods schedule in said bill—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, remonstrance of William Rieger & Co., of the same city, against 
the granite schedule in said bill to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, remonstrance of Adolph A. Meyer, of the same city, against 
the schedule in said bill relative to albumen paper—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

Also, remonstrance of Marder, Luse & Co., of the same city, against 
the schedule on lead ore in said bill—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. ; 

Also, remonstrance of A. Booth Packing Company, of the same city, 
against the proposed duty on lake fish by said bill—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, remonstrance of D. D. Mallory & Co., of the same city, 
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against the same provision of said bill—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


Also, remonstrance of R. W. McCready & Co., of the same city, in 
favor of the Sgr Seen schedule on corks in said bill—to the Committee 
on Ways an 

Also, remonstrance of the Millers’ National Association of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., against an increase of duty on burlaps—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, remonstrance from the National Vinegar- Makers Association 
of Chicago, against the enactment of section 32, relating to vinegar in 
said bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LAWS: Petition of citizens of Hastings, Nebr., favoring a 
continuation of the national-banking system—to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. LESTER, of Virginia: Petition of citizens of Floyd County, 
Virginia, for a harbor at Galveston, Tex.—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. McCOMAS: Petition of J. B. Sweeney and 30 others, citizens 
of Hagerstown, Md., against Schedule F of the McKinley tariff bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MANSUR: Petition of Lyman Smith, of Breakfield, Mo., 
for a pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. i 

Also, petition of William Lawrence and 46 others, citizens of Mis- 
souri, forpassage of House bill 5353, to suppress options and futures— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MASON: Petition of postal clerks of Chicago, relative to their 
compensation—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr, MILES: Petition of operatives in knitting mill at Winsted, 
—— in fayor of the McKinley bill—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 

By Mr. O'FERRALL: Petition of Ivy Farmers’ Alliance, No. 391, 
of Albemarle County, Virginia, for appropriation for improvements of 
Galveston Harbor—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. O’ NEILL, of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens of Philadel- 
ps, asking for an appropriation to the Commissioner of Labor to col- 

ect and publish statistics of industrial and technical education—to the 
Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of electric manufacturers and stove-makers, asking for 
the retention of mica on the free-list—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of the employés of the knitting mill of C. & G. Sas- 
man, Philadelphia, favoring the passage of the McKinley tariff bill—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Memorial of the Commercial Club of Kansas 
Gy, favoring reciprocity with Mexico—to the Committee on Ways and 

Means. 

By Mr. PENINGTON: Petition of sundry citizens of the State of 
Delaware, favoring the continuance of the national-bankingsystem—to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PERKINS: Petition of David Beach and 18 others, provid- 
ing for regular terms of the United States circuit and district courts at 
Wichita, Kans.—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PETERS: Petition of citizens of Rice County, Kansas, fa- 
voring the perpetuation of the national-banking system—to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PHELAN: Petition of William E. Hall, of Fayette County, 
Tennessee, for a reference of claim to Court of Claims—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims, 

Also, petition of Jerre H. Peters, of Shelby County, Tennessee, for the 
same relief—to the Commitieeon War Claims. 

Also, petition of John Bateman, of Fayette County, Tennessee, for 
the same relief—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of A. Gray, of Hardin County, Tennessee, for the same 
relief—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Stephen Kee, of Shelby County, Tennessee, for the 
same relief—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of J. H. Lewis, administrator of Foster M. Berstrener, 
of Fayette County, Tennessee, for the same relief—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. QUACKENBUSH: Petition of employés of Greenwich, N. 
Y., in support of the McKinley tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. REYBURN: Petition asking passage of McKinley tariff bill 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SANFORD: Petition of farmers of Schoharie County, New 
York, relative to duty on hops—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, a petition of 73 operatives employed in the knit-goods industry 
at Amsterdam, Montgomery County, New York, for the passage of the 
McKinley tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCULL: Memorial of citizens of Gallitzin, Pa., members of 
the Junior Order of United American Mechanics, in favor of an amend- 
ment of the Constitution prohibiting the union of church and state, or 
the passage of any law respecting an establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the exercise thereof—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SENEY: Petition of James Kelley and 137 others, glass-work- 


ers in Eighth Ohio Congressional district, favoring the o panoge of the 
McKinley tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of flint-glass workers of Flushing, Ohio, favoring the 
same measure—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, protest of W. D. Robbins, of Fostoria, Ohio, against increasing 
the pa te on foreign granite—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Western Electric Company and others, asking that 
a be retained on the free-list—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. SKINNER: Petition of C. B. Harrison and others, citizens 
of Martin County, North Carolina, in favor of House bill 7162 or Sen- 
ate bill 2806—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMYSER: Petition of 78 old soldiers of Akron, Ohio, ask- 
ing for per diem pensions—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SNIDER: Petition of Professor W. N. Folwell and others, 
citizens of Minnesota, favoring international copyright law—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce, Duluth, Minn., fay- 
oring modification of interstate-commerce law—to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of E. S. Bean and others, citizens of Minnesota, in 
favor of House bill 6459, fixing compensation of railway postal clerks— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of Gov. J. S. Pillsbury and others, citizens of the same 
State, for the same measure—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. STEWART, of Georgia: Petitions from citizens of Georgia, 
ee the 19 paiese of House bill 2716—to the Committee on Rivers 


8 petition by citizens of Georgia, protesting against the passage 
of the Conger lard bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of George W. Parker and 48 others, from DeKalb 
County, Georgia, asking passage of House bill 7162—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of R. Hollingsworth and 28 others, from Rockdale 
County, Georgia, for the same measure—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By STEWART, of Texas: Memorial from the Commercial Club of 
Kansas City, Mo., in behalf of a treaty establishing better commercial 
reciprocal relations with the Republic of Mexico—to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. STOCKDALE: Petition of 37 citizens of Covington County, 
Mississippi, favoring the passage of House bill 7162 or Senate bill 2808. 
—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 35 citizens of Lawrence County, Mississippi, for the 
same measure—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 15 members of Crook Creek Alliance and Farmers’ 
Union, of the same county and State, for the same measure—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 35 citizens of Perry County, Mississippi, praying 
for the same measure—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 60 citizens of Gwinsville, Mississippi, for passage of 
same measure—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STONE, of Kentucky: Memorial of citizens of McCracken 
County, Kentucky, praying passage of the bill known as the subtreas- 
ury bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Marshall County (Kentucky) Farmers and Labor- 
ers’ Union, for the same measure—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of other citizens of the same county and State, for the 
same measure—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Graves County (Kentucky) Farmers and Labor- 
ers’ Union, for the same measure—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of citizens of the same county and State, protesting 
against the of any law for Federal supervision of elections—to 
the Committee on Elections. 

Also, memorial of other citizens of the same county and State, pro- 
testing against passage of the appropriation for constructing a Navy 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Also, memorial of citizens of McCracken County, Kentucky, pray- 
ing passage of postal-telegraph bill—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, memorial of citizens of Marshall County, Kentucky, praying 
for thé passage of House bill 2716, providing for deep-water harbor on 
the coast of Texas—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of citizens of Ballard County, Kentucky, for the 
same measure—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

Also, memorial of citizens of Carlisle County, Kentucky, for the 
same measure—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

‘Also, memorial of citizens of Caldwell County, Kentucky, for the 
passage of the subtreasury bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of citizens of Carlisle County, Kentucky, protesting 
against the passage of bill for increasing the efficiency of the militia— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, petition of John A. Swift, of Calloway County, Kentucky, pray- 
ing that his claim for stores and supplies furnished the United States 
Army during the late civil war be referred to the Court of Claims un- 
der the provisionsof the Bowman act—to the Committee on War Claims, 
| By Mr. STRUBLE: Petition of Warnock Bros., of Battle Creek, Iowa, 
against an increase of duty on breech-loading guns—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of W. D. Utter & Son, of Sloan, Iowa, against an in- 
crease of duty on breech-loading guns—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Henry & Arnold, Holstein, Iowa, against an in- 
crease of duty on breech-loading guns—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Henry & Arnold, of Holstein, Iowa, against an in- 
crease of daty on cutlery—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Mr. Warnoch, of Battle Creek, Iowa, against an in- 
crease of duty on cutlery—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of W. D. Utter & Son, of Sloan, Iowa, against an in- 
crease of duty on cutlery—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Saur Bros,, of Ida Grove, Iowa, against an increase 
of duty on cutlery—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Saur Bros., of Ida Grove, lowa, against an increase 
of duty on breech-loading guns—tothe Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND, of Colorado: Protest of cigar-makers, cigar 
producers, and cigar manufacturers, of Denver, Colo., against the in- 
creased duties on imported leaf-tobacco—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. TRACEY: Petition of E. J. Sherman, of Davenport, N. V., 
and others, citizens of New York State, protesting against an increase 
of duty on tin-plate—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of William M. Steman, of Albany, N. Y., protesting 
against an increase of duty on granite—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also petition from 172 persons, firms, and citizens of the same city, 

rotesting against the increased duty on Sumatra tobacco, ete.— to the 
ee ee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VAN SCHAICK: Petition of operatives in the Star Knitting 
Works, Milwaukee, urging the speedy passage of the McKinley tariff 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VENABLE: Petition of voters-of Dinwiddie County, Vir- 

ginia, asking that $6,200,000 be appropriated to Galveston Harbor—to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. WADDILL: Petitions of librarians from University of Vir- 
ginia, in favor of copyright bill—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Myers, Ives & Co. and others, against Schedule F 
of tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WALLACE, of New York: Petition of John T. Bruen, for re- 
lief—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WASHINGTON: Petition of W. C. Hulton and 60 others, 
from Cheatham County, Tennessee, asking passage of House bill 7162— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. - 

Also, petition of John W. McNeely and others, of Millers’ Union, 
for the same measure—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. WATSON: Communication from Post 472, Grand Army of the 
Republic, Pennsylvania, for a dependent-pension bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, memorial of Ackley Grange, No. 870, for free coinage of silver— 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 

Also, memorial of Valley Grange, No. 846, for same measure—to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, communication from Post 141, Grand Army of the Republic, 
Pennsylvania, for the final passage of dependent-pension bill—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, communication from Grand Army of the Republic post, Oil City, 
Pa., for same measure—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, data concerning participants in forlorn hope storming party— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama: Petition of Riley Sparks, of Frank- 
lin County, Alabama, praying for reference of his claim to the Court of 
Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of J. H. Atkins, of Madison County, Alabama, for 
the same relief—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of B. H. Glaze and 78 others, from Limestone County, 
Alabama, for the passage of House bill 7162—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Chestnut Grove Alliance, Alabama, for same meas- 
ure—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILSON, of Missouri: Petition of J. M. Gibson, E. Don Mc- 
Crary, Jos. J. Robinson, and many others, citizens of Easton, Buchanan 
County, Missouri, in favor of House bill 5353 relating to options and 
and futures—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition and protest of Hans Neilson, florist, of St. Joseph, Mo., 
against the proposed increase of duty on the articles kept by florists in 
stock and which are not produced in this country—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. ö 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, May 20, 1890. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a letter from James B. Nichol- 
son. secretary of the Naval Veteran Legion of the United States, trans- 
mitting a petition of that organization, praying for the transfer of the 
revenue-marine service to the Navy; which was, with the accompany- 
ing paper, ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented sundry petitions of citizens of Texas, praying for 
the passage of the McKinley tariff bill; which were refe to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the memorial of P. A. Keller, of Chicago, III., re- 
monstrating against the passage of the service-pension bill; which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, presented a petition of lowa Commandery, 
Loyal Legion of the United States, praying for the early publication of 
the official records of the war of the rebellion; which was referred to 
the Committee on Printing. 

He also presented a petition of the Commercial Club of Kansas City, 
Mo., praying for legislation in favor of reciprocity with Mexico; which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CAMERON presented the petition of Sallie Lewis and 92 other 
operatives in the knitting mill at Girard avenue and Franklin streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and the petition of James P. Leach and 560 other 
operatives in the knitting mill at Pilling and Madeley streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., praying for the passage of the McKinley tariff bill; which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. P 

Mr. MCMILLAN presented a petition of clerks of the Detroit (Mich. ) 
post-office, praying for the passage of House bills 6448 and 7349, relative 
to vacations and the gradation of their salaries; which was referred to 
the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 
` Mr. WASHBURN presented a memorial of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Superior, Wis., remonstrating against the, project of a third 
canal or entry into the harbor of Superior through Minnesota Point; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I present a petition signed by J. B. McGregor 
and 57 other citizens of Doddridge County, West Virginia, praying 
Congress to enact a law making the carrying of intoxicating liquors 
from one State or Territory into another, contrary to the laws of the 
latter, illegal. I move that the petition lie on the table, as,a bill for 
that purpose is now before the Senate for its consideration. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. COKE presented a petition adopted by the convention of lumber- 
men recently held in the city of Houston, Tex., praying that an ap- 
propriation be made for securing deep water at Sabine Pass, Tex.; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce, 

He also presented a memorial of citizens of Bell County, Texas, re- 
monstrating against the passage of the bill known as the Con bill 
in relation to compound lard; which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I present a petition of the Commercial Club of 
Kansas City, Mo., praying for the enactment of such Jaws and the 
making of such treaties as will promote reciprocity with Mexico in all 
business transactions. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The petition will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. è 

Mr. COCKRELL, I do not know whether that should be referred 
to the Committee on Finance or the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Similar petitions were yesterday referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations and afterwards transferred to 
the Committee on Finance. z 

Mr. COCKRELL. Very well; let the petition go to the Committee 
on Finance. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so referred. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I present resolutions of the Mining and Stock 
Exchange of Kansas City, Mo., reciting that the brokers of the call 
board of that exchange on the 8th instant passed resolutions approving 
the proposed tariff on Mexican ores containing lead, and that such ac- 
tion has been unfavorably ed by other members, and declaring 
that differences of opinion exist among the members of the exchange 
in this respect, and that it is inexpedient that any action be taken on 
the subject. I move that the resolutions be referred to the Committee 
on Finance. z 

The motion was to. 

Mr. HOAR presented the memorial of the Bradford Thomas Com- 
pany and C. F. Hovey & Co., importers and large dealers, of Boston, 
Mass., remonstrating against the great increase proposed in the rates 
of duty on dress goods, plushes, and velvets; which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. EVARTS. I present a petition of the National Temperance 
Society, praying for the passage of the bill now to be brought before 
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the Senate, I believe. It is a very brief petition in the shape of a reso- 
lution, quite as short as I could state it, and I would ask, as the mat- 
ter is now to be discussed, that it may be read and go into the RECORD, 
if there be no objection. 

There penga objection, the petition was read and ordered to lie on 
the table, as follows: f 


To the United States Senate and House of Representatives: 

At the twenty-fifty anniversary of the National Temperance Society, New 
York, May 13, the following memorial resolution was unanimously adopted for 
presentation to your honorable body: F 

Whereas the recent decision of the United States Supreme Court concerning 
the importation and sale of intoxicating liquors in “ri packages into 

rohibitory States under early action by Congress, which constitutional au- 
= rity to regulate foreign and interstate commerce of the utmost importance : 
herefore, 

Resolved, That we hereby respectfully and most earnestly ask the Fifty-first 
Congress to promptly prohibit all importation of intoxicating liquors for bev- 
anes 8 into such States and localities as have declared the liquor traffic un- 

W. 


THEODORE L. CUYLER, President. 
J. W. STEARNS. 


Corresponding Secretary. r 

Mr. BERRY presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Fort Smith, Ark., praying for certain amendments of the interstate- 
commerce law; which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

Mr. BLAIR presented a petition of Rev. W. R. Baldridge and 24 
other citizens of St. Charles, Iowa, praying for the reconsideration and 
passage of the education bill; which was ordered to lie on the table, 

He also presented a memorial of the Columbia Turnverein, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., remonstrating against the of measures designed 
to materially change the present national laws on immigration and 


naturalization; which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 


Mr. BLAIR. I present the following petition of Noah Tucker: 


To the honorable Senate and House of tatives in Congress assembled: 

The undersigned, a citizen of Derry, in the State of New Hampshire, and vet- 

eran of the late war, would respectfully petition your honorable bodies not to 

nt a pension to any Union soldier until the last survivor shall be forever in 

ve, as “economy is wealth.” 

en who left their homes, their wives and little ones, per never more to 
see those loved ones again, and placed themselves between their country and 
her foes, that they might transmit to generations yet to come our undivided 
Union, were amply repald when a received $13 a month and three square 
meals of salt pork and hard-tack, although that $13 was paid in a dep 
currency, worth but 35 cents on a dollar. Ishould be pleased to send what I re- 
ceived to the “conscience fund.” 

But I would urge upon you to keep your plighted faith to those noble patriots 
who, when the nation was tremb! on the verge of dissolution, charged $2.85 
for their gold to save their country from ruin, and were deprived of the privi- 
leges and pleagures of the camp and battle-field, to listen to the dying agonies of 
their mein, Sry in arms, 7 

Respectfully submitted. 


Derry, N. H., May 19, 1890. 
I move that the petition be referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
The motion was agreed to. 
Mr. BLAIR, I pon the following memorial of Barton & Co., and 
other merchants of the city of Manchester, N. H.: 
MANCHESTER, N. H., May 9, 1890. 


The undersigned, jobbers and retailers of domestic and foreign dry n 
respectfully protest against the great increase of duties proposed by the McKin- 
ley tariff bill on dress goods manufactured wholly or in = of wool, on the 
ground that the present rate, averaging over 70 per cent., is high enough to give 
American manufacturers sufficient protection, and that the sentiment of the 
country will not approve of the great advance proposed by said bill. 

On the same grounds we protest the great increase on manufactures 
—5 BE goods, especially the enormous increase of rates of duty on plushes and 
* 


I move that the memorial be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAIR. I present the opinion of Mr. Justice Cox and a letter 
of the president and secretary of the Columbian Harmony Society of 
the District of Columbia, bearing upon Senate bill 3583, in régard to 
the ownership of lots in Columbian Harmony Cemetery, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I move that the papers be referred to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SAWYER presented the petition of H. C. Stayner and 160 other 
employés of knitting mills at Milwaukee, Wis., praying forthe passage 
x the McKinley tariff bill; which was referred to the Committee on 

nance. , 

Mr. INGALLS presented a petition of Post 374, of Solomon City, 
Kans,, Grand Army of the Republic, praying that the remainder of the 
Fort Dodge military reservation be donated for use as a soldiers’ home; 
which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. BLACKBURN presented a petition of sundry citizens of Ken- 
tucky, praying that an appropriation be made for the improvement of 
the navigation of the Licking River in the State of Kentucky; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. DOLPH presented four petitions of citizens of Oregon, praying 
for the passage of a bill providing for the manufacture of pure lard; 
which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, submitted a 
report to accompany the bill (S. 2701) concerning the rank and pay of 


NOAH TUCKER. 


certain officers of the Navy having served a full term as chief of a 
bureau in the Navy ent, heretofore reported by him. 

Mr. FAULKNER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom w: 
referred the bill (S. 3542) granting a pension to Jacob Hemhard si 2 
mitted an adverse report thereon, which was agreed to; and t. pili 
was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the fol- 
cai bills, reported them severally without amendment, and sub- 
mitted re thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 6146) to increase the pension of George C. Quick; 
A bill (H. R. 6402) granting a pension to Mrs, Harriet McMann; 


A bill (H. R. 3256) granting a pension to Anastasia McGrievy. 

Mr. MOODY, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 3969) granting a pension to Seth M. Walter; 

A bill (H. R. 3055) for the relief of W. P. Alexander; 

A bill 82 R. 2051) granting a pension to Ellen Shea; 

A bill (H. R. 3262) granting a pension to Mary A. Selbach; and 

A bill (H. R. 6863) granting a pension to Henry Stumpf. 

Mr. PADDOCK, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 3484) granting an increase of ion to Margaret A. 
Baro reported adversely thereon; and the bill was postponed indefi- 
nitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 4980) granting an increase of pension to Margaret A. Blake, re- 
ported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 1740) granting a pension to Mary J. Welch, an army nurse in thé 
1 war, reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report 

ereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the fol- 
lowing bills, reported them severally without amendment, and sub- 
mitted reports thereon: : 

A bill (H. R. 4495) granting an increase of pension to Thomas Riley, 
late of Company L, Seventh United States Cavalry; - 

A bill (H. R. 4987) granting an increase of pension to William 
Thompson; - 

A bill (H. R. on to grant a pension to Eliza Richardson; 

A bill (H. R. 4968) granting a pension to Elizabeth A. Jones; and 

A bill (H. R. 3983) granting a pension to Samuel Sterling. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the petition of Harriet E. Donaldson, widow of the late Rear-Admiral Don- 
aldson, praying for an increase of pension, submitted a report thereon, 
accompanied by a bill (S. 3874) granting a pension to Harriet E. Don- 
aldson; which was read twice by its title. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 2749) granting an increase of pension to Augustus J. Wernitsch, 
reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon, 

He also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the fol- 
lowing bills, reported them severally without amendment, and sub- 
mitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 4355) for the relief of Emeline Beam, mother of Isaac 


Beam; 
A bill (H. R. Mit for the relief of Isabel Hensley; and 

A bill (H. R. 6726) granting a pension to Isaac Moore. 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Finance, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 2361) for the relief of Asa Ellis, collector of in- 
ternai revenue for the first collection district of California, reported it 
without amendment. 

Mr. TURPIE, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 1250 granting a pension to Eliza J. Glass; 

A bill (H. R. 5486) granting a pension to Eugenia A. Helston; 


A bill (H. R. 8056) granting a pension to Mrs. Sallie J. Miner; 
A bill (H. R. 2469) increasing the pension of Thomas Ward; 

A bill (H. R. 2481) granting a pension to Bridget Tole; 

A bill (H. R. 2049) to grant a pension to Jacob E. Goudy; 

A bill (H. R. 2503) for the relief of Sarah D. Duke; 

A bill (H. R. 2012) granting a pension to William V. Cronk; 
A bill . R. 6757) granting a pension to William Crowford; 


A bill (H. R. 7577) granting a pension to William H. Chapman; 
A bill (H. R. 8865) granting a pension to Angelina Silver; 
A bill (H. R. 6089) granting an inerease of pension to George Uhl; 


and 

A bill (H. R. 5777) for increasing the pension of Sarah Dabney, a 
Revolutionary pensioner. 

Mr. TURPIE, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 3194) granting a pension to Joseph H. Scoopmire, 
reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

e also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill E 
2238) granting a pension to Elizabeth Rumsey, army nurse, reported 


with amendments, and submitted a report thereon. 
He also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the follow- 


1890. 
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A bill (S. 2201) to increase the pension of David Shively; 

A bill (S. 2627) granting a pension to Fred. Pehin; 

A bill 8 2761) granting a pension to Mrs. Sarah A. Aspold; and 

A bill (S. 1056) granting an increase of pension to Capt. Elihu Jones, 

Mr. PIERCE, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 436) granting a pension to Lieuvisa A. Thompson, 
reported adversely thereon; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 961) granting an increase of pension to Richard W. Hub- 


bell; 

A bill (S. 2892) increasing the pension of Smith J. Shafer; 

A bill (S. 1705) granting a pension to Ira Manley; 

A bill (S. 754) granting a pension to James Malin; 

A bill (S. 794) granting a pension to Margaret Myers; and 

A bill (S. 3538) granting a pension to John W. Bennett. 

Mr. BLAIR, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 2841) granting a pension to Lizzie Wright Owen, reported 
it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. COKE introduced a bill (S. 3875) to amend an act approved 
February 4, 1890, changing the time and places for holding the United 
States district court in and for the western judicial district of Texas; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. DAVIS introduced a bill (S. 3876) to establish a port of entry 
at a point on the north boundary line of the State of Minnesota; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, introduced a bill (S. 3877) granting a pen- 
sion to Mrs. Mary Moffitt; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 3878) granting a pension to 
Richard M. Shelton; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3879) granting a pension to William A. 
Spencer and John Edward Spencer; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Mr. ALLEN introduced a bill (S. 3880) granting pensions to Ida But- 
ton and May Button; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CAMERON introduced a bill (S. 3881) for the relief of the heirs 
of Lewis Steelman; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. . 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3882) granting a pension to the widow 
of Maj. Gen. W. B. Hazen; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3883) for the relief of William H. 
Young; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

Mr. WASHBURN (by request) introduced a bill (S. 3884) for the re- 
lief of George F. Brott; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims, 

Mr. INGALLS (by request) introduced a bill (S. 3885) toamend the 
laws of the District of Columbia; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3886) granting a pension to Clara B. 
Hoyt; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3887) to abolish metal money, and for 
other purposes; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. INGALLS. I introduce this bill by request of the Wage- 
Workers’ Political Alliance, of Washington, D.C. They desire to have 
it publicly announced that they are responsible for its provisions, a 
desire in which I cordially concur. I move that the bill be referred to 
the Committee on Finance. i 

The motion was to. 

Mr. STANFORD introduced a bill (S. 3888) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at Ala- 
meda, in the State of California; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3889) to provide for making loans by 
the Government and securing the same by liens upon land; which was 
read twice by its title. r 

Mr. STANFORD. Iask that the bill be laid upon the table and 
printed; and I propose, with the consent of the Senate, if I can get 
the opportunity, to submit some remarks upon it on Saturday next. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Meanwhile the bill will lie on the table 
and be printed. 

Mr. BLAIR introduced a bill (S. 3890) granting a pension to Elvira 
E. Davis; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 


the District of Columbia; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BLACKBURN introduced a bill (S. 3892) for the erection of a 
public building at Winchester, Ky.; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Gro 

Mr. VEST introduced a bill (S. 3893) to provide for the p of 
a site and the erection of a public building thereon at Nevada, Mo.; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Public iat and Grounds, 

Mr. TURPIE (by request) introduced a bill (S. 3894) to grant to the 
Montana and Wyoming Railroad Company a rightof way through the 
Crow Indian reservation, and for other p ; Which was 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. BLAIR introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 85) proposing a 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States; 5 rea 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. McPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7898) to allow right of way through In- 
dian reservations. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3711) making appropria- 
tions to provide for the expenses of the government of the District of 
Columbia for the fistal year ending June 30, 1891, and for other pur- 
poses, asked a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. McComas, Mr. HEN- 
pERSON of Iowa, and Mr. CLEMENTS managers at the conference on 
the part of the House. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions; and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice-President: 

A bill (H. R. 749) to provide for the purchase of a site and the erec- 
tion of a public building thereon at York, in the State of Pennsyl 
vania; 

A bill (H. R. 7770) granting a pension to Edwin S. Farman; 

A bill (H. R. 7345) authorizing and directing the Secretary of War to 
establish new harbor-lines in Portage Lake, Houghton County, Michi- 


gan; 

A bill (H. R. 7985) to amend an act entitled An act to aid vessels 
wrecked and disabled in the waters conterminous to the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada, approved June 19, 1878; 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 93) authorizing the heirs of Rear-Ad- 
miral Charles H. Baldwin to receive a snuff-box from the Czar of Rus- 
sia; 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 149) appropriating the sum of $500 to 
complete the engraving and printing the portrait of James N. Burnes, 
deceased, late a member of the House of Representatives of the Fiftieth 
Congress; and 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 153) to fill vacancies in the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution. 


AMENDMENT TO A BILL. 


Mr. HAWLEY submitted an amendment intended to be 
by him to the fortification appropriation bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed, 


PAPERS IN EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS, 


Mr. COCKRELL. In pursuance of the act of February 16, 1889, 
to authorize and provide for the disposition of useless papers in the 
Executive Departments, I submit the report of the joint committee ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
for that purpose, and I ask that the report may be received and printed 
in the RECORD, and also printed as a document. It does not need any 
action. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 
The report is as follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

The undersigned joint committee of the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States respectfully submit the following report: 

In pursuance of the provisions of the law entitled An act to authorize and 
provide for the d tion of useless papers in the Executive Departments,” 
approved February 16, 1889, the Secretary of War under date of February 7, 
1800, stibmitted to Co a report calling attention to the letter of the Secre- 
tary of War dated February 26, 1889, printed in Senate Executive Document 
No. 133, Fiftieth Congress, second session, transmitting to Congress reports of 
the heads of bureaus of the War Department and of the chief clerk of the De- 
Perunat showing the condition and character of papers not needed or use- 

ul in the transaction of current business, and which have no permanent value 
or historical interest. (See H . Fifty-first Con- 
gress, first session. 

In pursuance of the same law the Secretary of the Treasury 8 
January 27, 1890, submitted to Congress a like report showing the same facts 
regard to papers in the files of his Department which are not needed or useful 
in the transaction of current business, and have no nt value or histor- 
ical 3 (See Senate Executive Document No. 44, Fifty-first Congress, first 
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322 ͤ ͤ papers comupled wench VEIAS EASE massed in 
ese papers occupied mi e space n n 
the . of public business. 

‘These espouse were referred to your joint committee duly appointed by the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and your joint committee have met and fully examined the said reports 
and each of them, the statements therein, and the papers n di x 
and y submit to the Senate and House respectively their report of 
such examination and their recommendation. 

Your joint committee — ASA that the files of papers, records, and 
memoranda, which are described in said report of the Secretary of War as no 
longer needed or useful in the transaction of the current business of his De- 
partment, and as having no permanent value or historical interest, are of the 
character and condition described therein and should be sold as waste paper or 
otherwise of upon the best obtainable terms, as provided in said law, 
with the exception of those rouglis of letters sent,“ contained in the twenty 

which may be in the handwriting or contain the autographs of Pres- 
ent Lincoln, Secretary Stanton, General , described on II, under the 
heading Office Provost-Marshal-Genersl United States,“ an of the 10 tons 
of Confederate documents, consisting of property returns and abstracts, quar- 
termaster, commissary, and medi requisitions and accounts, as described 
on page 13 of said repan under the caption “ Confederate Archives Division,” 
Some of these may be of value in determining questions of loyalty and prop- 
pod Baby ary or of historical interest, while doubtless most of them are of no value 
or rical interest. They should be closely and carefully examined and as- 
sorted, and such as can be of no future value or historical interest should be 
sold or dis of as waste paper, and the others carefully arranged so as to 
be acceptable and available. , 

Your joint committee further report that the files of books, papers, records, 
and memoranda which are described in said report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury as no longer needed or useful in the transaction of the current business of 
his ent, and as having no permanent value or historical interest, are 
of the condition and character therein described, and should be sold as waste 
paper or otherwise disposed of upon the best obtainable terms as provided in 

id Jaw, with the following exceptions, to wit, the bound volumes of the Fi- 
nance Reports and of the bureau officers, such as Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, Commissioner of Labor, Commissioner of Education, Comptroller of 
the Currency, Bureau of Statistics, Life-Saving Service, United States Official 

ers, Executive Documents, und the Attorney-General, and bound vol- 
umesof the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and the files of the New York Herald, com- 
plete for five years. 

Your committee would respectfuliy suggest to the Secretary of the Treasury 
to transfer to the Congressional Library or some other public library the files 
of the New York Herald, and to transmit the bound volumes of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD to some public library desiring them, or the Secretary of the 
Interior, for distribution to libraries; and that he select from the files of the 
bound volumes of Finance Reports, and from the excepted bound volumes, as 
complete sets as ble of some 50 to 75copies of such bound volumes for each 
year, and then distribute the remaining volumes to institutions and libraries 
upon applications therefor, and for such distribution that, all such bound vol- 
umes be collected together in some suitable place for ready distribution. 

In consequence of the very great mass of useless papers, files, etc., in the 

De t, stored in so many places from cellar to garret, the labor 
of collecting them all in one suitable place for disposition will be t, and 
may require some extra labor and 5 of an extra force for a short 
time, and your committee suggest that a suitable sum of money, not exceeding 
$2,000, may be appropriated for such purposes. í 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

S. M. CULLOM, 


F. M. COCKRELL, 
Members on the part of the Senate. 

W. C. COOPER, 

JAMES H. BLOUNT, 
Members on the part of the House, 


IMPORTED LIQUORS—STATE LAWS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? If 

not, the Chair lays before the Senate the bill (S. 398) subjecting im- 

rted liquors to the provisions of the lawsof theseveral States, which 

by unanimous consent it was should be taken up this morning 
r the routine business was finished. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill, which had been reported from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert: 

That no State shall be held to be limited or restrained in its power to prohibit, 
late, control, or tax the sale, keeping for sale, or the transportation, as an 
article of commerce or otherwise, to Be delivered within its own limits, of any 
fermented, distilled, or other intoxicating liquids or liquors by reason of the 
fact that the same have been imported into such State from beyond its limits, 
whether there shall or shall not have been paid thereon any tax, duty, import, 
or excise to the United States. 5 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa.. I desire to propose an amendment to the 
amendment of the committee. In line 10, after the word duty,“ I 
move to strike out the word ‘‘import’’ and to insert ‘‘impost;’’ so as 
to read tax, duty, impost, or excise.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Mr. President, I do not intend to enter 
upon an extended discussion of this bill. I shall not venture beyond 
a brief explanation of the indacing cause of the bill as amended, and 
the nature, character, and extent of the bill. 3 

In the case recently decided by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the case of Leisy & Co. vs. Hardin, on writ of error to the su- 

reme court of the State of Iowa, the court, in its opinion, held the fol- 

wing language: 5 

The — 1 ee in re eh — — scarce are nine 3 aud have 
no rm ut im 0 wa Ww. e 
e PS hae 


Under our decision in Bowman vs. Chi 5e Company 
State, and A the view 


e 


ities of particular articles, we can not hold that any articles which Con; rec- 
interstate 


ognizes as subjects of commerce are not such, or that w er are 
thus can becontrolled hy puns lawsamounting to ons, while 
they retain that „ although at the same time, if di. y dangerous in 
themselves, the State may take appropriate measures to injury 


before it obtains complete jurisdiction over them. 

To concede to a £ the power to exclude, directly or indirectly, articles so 
situated, without Congressional permission, is to concede to a jority of the 
people of a State, represented in the State Legislat: the power to cy wr 
commercial intercourse between the States, by de! ing what shall its 
subj when that power was distinctly granted to be exercised by the people 
of the United States, represented in Congress, and its possession by the latter 
was considered essential to that more perfect union which the Constitution was 
adopted to create. Undoubtedly there is difficulty in drawing the line between 
the municipal powers of the one goverument and the commercial powers of the 
other, but when that line is determined, in the particular instance, accommo- 
dation to it, without serious inconvenience,may readily be found,to use the 
language of Mr. Justice Johnson in Gibbons vs. Ogden (9 Wheat., 1, 238), in a 
frank and candid co-operation for the general good.” 


This bill in its amended form is a response to the suggestion con- 
tained in this declaration of the court, that whatever restraint the Con- 
stitution may have placed upon thissubject, so far as the original ac- 
tion of the State is concerned, Congress can give its permission to the 
exercise of the restraining power or police power of the State, and itis 
for the purpose of giving that permission that the bill has been pre- 
sented in its amended form. 

The effect of the bill, if it shall become a law, will be to leave every 
State in the Union free to determine for itself what its policy shall be 
in respect of the traffic in intoxicating liquors. Ifa State shall desire 
prohibition it can adopt it and exercise it and enforce it under the pro- 
visions of this bill. If it shall desire license, high or low, the same 
conditions will attend that policy so far as this bill is concerned. If 
it shall prefer to adopt the policy denominated local option, it may do 
that, so that the traffic may be allowed in such counties or cities as de- 
sire it and prohibited in others. But that each State shall be left to 
determine for itself what its policy in this regard shall be is the scope 
of the bill, its purpose and its effect, 

' Unless this bill or something which shall be its equivalent shall be 
enacted by Congress, then the several States are at the mercy of the 
citizens of other of the several States, and not only that, but the subjects 
of the Emperor of Germany, of the Queen of England, of the Repub- 
lic of France, of the King of Spain, of all foreign Governments, will 
have in the States of this Union greater rights and privileges than the 
citizens of the States have themselves. 

So, too, in respect of the several States, the citizens of Missouri, of 
Illinois, New York, of whatsoever State in the Union, can have greater 
rights within the State of Iowa than the citizens of that State will 
possess; and, Mr. President, that State, which I in part represent in 
this body, elected as its policy the prohibition of the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors. The people of the State are satisfied with 
it; they desire the enforcement of their Jaw; but, since the decision 
from which I have read an extract was announced, agents of distilleries 
and breweries in other States of the Union are already traversing Iowa 
and organizing the original-package saloon’’ within the State, and 
there is no limitation as to what the original package may be. It 
may be a pint or a half-pint bottle of whisky; it may be a bottle or a 
keg of beer; it may be in any quantity and whatsoever form of pack- 
age agreed upon between the manufacturer of another State and the 
agent that he may send to transact his business in Iowa. 

All the States of this Union do not want prohibition. Some of them 
want license; some of them want local option; they have various de- 
sires in this respect. Some of them may want unrestrained traffic in the 
sale of intoxicants. The State of Iowa does not want that. She wants 
her present policy; at least, she should have an opportunity to admin- 
ister it until her people determine to adopt something else in its place; 
and so with all the States. 

Mr. BUTLER, The Senator from Iowa will allow me to interrupt 
him for an inquiry. ' 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Certainly, 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the Senator hold that under the decision of 
the Supreme Court the State of Iowa would have the right, after the 
package gets into that State, to prevent the sale or take control of it 
in any way after it crosses the line? 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Undoubtedly the decision of the Supreme 
Court protects every package that may be transported into that State 
from abroad, from foreign countries or from other States, until it shall 
have passed from the hands of the importer and thereby become min- 
gled with the common property of the State. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then the State has the right to interpose by its laws 
and prevent the sale or any disposition of the article imported? 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. After it shall have passed irom the hands 
of the importer or his agent. But under this decision, whatever pack- 
age may be introduced there—for instance, the brewer in Illinois, the 
distiller in Illinois or any other State may arrange to send his package 
in there, even in the shape of a vial containing a single drink, and or- 
ganize his saloon on that basis, the importer holding possession, pro- 
tected by the decision of the Supreme Court, until that package shall 
pass from his possession into the hands of his customer and that cus- 
tomer may drink a single drink of whisky in that original-package sa- 
loon in the good State of Iowa, and in spite of her laws. 
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This bill is simply to enable the States of the Union to organize for 
themselves and exercise their own right, their own police power in the 
protection of the health and morals and better condition of their peo- 
ple. Ifsome think license is best, that they can have under this law. 
If some think local option is best, they can have it, as I have said. If 
others think that prohibition is best, that they can adopt and give 
it force. But each State is left to elect for itself the policy in this re- 
gard, and is not to be interfered with if we give this Congressional per- 
mission, as the Supreme Court has suggested we can, in order to relieve 
the States of the difficulties now surrounding their action. ~ 

Mr. President, I do not desire to continue the debate. I desire to 
get action, and I hope we may have speedy action upon this measure 
and thus assure to every State the right to determine for itself what 
its policy shall be and the power to enforce it. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, as a member of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee not able to agree with the majority in this report, I desire to sub- 
mit some reasons for my action, 

I will notice first the argument made by the Senator from Iowa [ Mr. 
Witson] as to the effect of the recent decision, without subsequent 
legislation by Congress, in regard to interstate commerce, He says 
that under the decision of the Supreme Court as it stands the citizens 
of Germany, of France, of any foreign country, would haye more rights 
than the citizens of any of the States in this Union. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. The Senator from Missouri misunderstood 
me. I said more than the citizens of Iowa. 

Mr. VEST. More than the citizens of Iowa. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Or any other State which may have adopted 
the prohibitory system. 

Mr. VEST. Exactly. Mr. President, the same argument would 
apply to any article of interstate commerce under the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and the argument of the Senator 
from Iowa, if worth anything, would sweep away the exclusive juris- 
diction of the Congress of the United States over interstate commerce. 

I dv not propose to go into a general discussion of the question of pro- 
hibition, because it would be entirely foreign to the debate now before 
the Senate. This is a question as to the power of the Congress of the 
United States and as to what are the reserved powers of the States. 
It is a question of constitutional law, and it would be unlawyerlike 
and improper to bring into this discussion anything else except those 
arguments that are strictly pertinent to the construction of the Consti- 
tation. 

What has the Supreme Court decided? That is the first question. 
The Supreme Court has decided emphatically by a majority of its 
justices that alcoholic stimulants are an article of interstate commerce. 
That is conceded, I take it, upon all hands. They have decided, in the 
second place, that the power to regulate commerce among the States 
and with foreign nations and with the Indian tribes is an exclusive 
power vested by the Constitution in the Congress of the United States. 

A great deal has been said by lawyers and in the opinion of the ma- 
jority and in the dissenting opinion of the minority of the justices of 
the Supreme Court as to the decision made in the celebrated License 
Cases, where Chief-Justice Taney and three of his associates rendered 
a dissenting opinion and five of the justices rendered an opinion that 
the interstate-commerce power of Congress was exclusive of any power 
within the States, and the other judges, some of them emphatically 
and some by indirection, held to the opinion that the power to regu- 
late commerce was a conctirrent power vested by the Constitution of 
the United States in certain cases in the States themselves. Justice 
Story, in commenting upon this decision upon whicb so much has been 
said, upon page 223 of his Commentaries upon the Constitution, in a 
note, says: 

The court was very much divided in opinion in these cases, five of the judges 
concurring in the di nes as ve „namely, Justices McLean, Wayne, 
Catron, McKinley, and Grier, and four of the jud dissenting, namely, Chief- 
Justice Taney and Justices Daniel, Nelson, and Woodbury. The four dissent- 
ing judges considered the power to regulate commerce as a concurrent power 
in the States and in the Federal Government, while Justices McLean, Wayne, 


Catron, Grier, and apparently McKinley, considered the power as exclusive. 
This case, therefore, reaffirms the doctrine of Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 Wheat. R., 1. 


The Supreme Court of the United States, in the case to which the 
Senator has referred, and which has called forth this proposed legisla- 
tion, reaffirmed the doctrine of Gibbons vs. Ogden, and the doctrine of 
the five judges, comprising the majority of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the License Cases, and upon one single expression which 
was obiter dictum—as I think I will show beyond a question—upon one 
single dictum of the Chief-Justice who delivered this opinion is based 
the bill now pending in the Senate. 0 . 

Let us in the first place understand, in the language of the court it- 
self, what it has decided. There has been a great deal of popular mis- 
apprehension, and misapprehension even among Senators, in regard to 
what the Supreme Court of the United States intended to say. I read 
now from the majority opinion. Chief-Justice Fuller says: 


The authority of Peirce vs. New 8 in so far as it rests on the view 
that the iaw of New Hampshire was valid because had made no regu- 
lation on the subject, must be regarded as having been distinctly overthrown 
by the numerous cases hereinafter referred to. 

The doctrine now firmly established is, as stated by Mr. Justice Field in Bow- 
man vs. Chicago, ete., Railway Co., 125 U. S., 507, that where the subject upon 
which Congress can act under its commercial power is local in its nature or 


sphere of operation, such as harbor 


the improvement of harbors, th 
establishment of beacons and buo; 2 x 30 con 


de vessels in and out of port, the con- 


struction of brid over navi; le rivers, the erection of wharves, piers, and 
docks, and the like, which can be properly regulated only by special provisions 
adapted to their localities, the State can act until Congress interferes and super- 


sedes its authority; but where the subject is national in its character, and ad- 
mits and requires uniformity of regulation, affecting alike all the States, such 
as— 

Now mark it— 


transportation between the States, including the importation of goods from 
one State into another, Congress can alone act upon it and provide the needed 
regulations. The absence of any law of Congress on the subject is equivalent 
to its declaration that commerce in that matter shall be free. Thus the absence 
of regulations as to interstate commerce with reference to any cular sub- 
ject is taken as a declaration that the importation of that article into the States 
shall be unrestricted. It is only after the importation is completed, and the 
property imported is mingled with and becomes a part of the general property 
of the State that its regulations can act upon it, except so far as may be necessary 
to insure safety in the disposition of the import until thus mingled. 


Now, says Chief-Justice Fuller, commenting upon this decision of Mr. 
Justice Field in the case of Bowman vs. Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
way Company: 

The conclusion follows that, as the grant of the power to regulate commerce 
among the ; 50 as one system is required, is exclusive, the States can 
not exercise that power without the assent of Congress— 

Upon these words, a simple dietum, is based the bill that is now pend- 
ing before the Senate— 
and, in the absence of legislation, it is left for the courts to determine when 
State action does or does not amount to such exercise, or, in other words, what 
is or is nota regulation of such commerce, When that is determined, contro- 
versy is at an end. 

Now, Mr. President, I repeat that upon those simple words, a mani- 
fest dictum interpolated into this opinion, not necessary to the decision 
of the question pending before the Supreme Court, which intimates that 
Congress can give its permission to a State to regulate interstate com- 
merce, is based the legislation that is now proposed. 

Mr. Justice Field declared in the opinion in Bowman vs, Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway Company that wherever the question is a na- 
tional one, wherever it requires uniformity of decision, then the power 
is vested exclusively in Congress and no State can interfere. I take it 
there will be no controversy in regard to the question as to the na- 
tional character of the liquor traffic so far as the commerce of the United 
States and commerce between the States is concerned. It is well 
known, and goes without saying, thata party existsin the United States 
whose single platform consists in the contention that there should be no 
tax upon alcoholic stimulants, no manufacture of them, no importa- 
tion of them; and it is to-day a national issue. 

When the Supreme Court declares that alcoholic stimulants are a sub- 
ject of interstate commerce, that takes out of this argument all that 
can be said in regard to the deleterious effects of stimulants, all the 
lurid eloquence we have heard in regard to the evils of intemperance, 
and we are limited to the single, solitary proposition—and I ask the 
attention of Senators to it, for no more important question can come 
before the Congress of the United States—can the Congress, when it is 
vested by the Constitution with exclusive power (and the Supreme 
Court has so decided in regard to the importation of alcoholic stimu- 
lants from one State to another), delegate that power toa State? That 
is all there is of it. It is not a question of the police power of the State; 
it is a question of delegation. 

All of us are familiar with the history of the clause in the Constitu- 
tion. All of us know that it originated from the defect in the old Arti- 
cles of Confederation which permitted one State or colony to tax the 
product of another. That resulted in ‘‘confusion worse confounded.” 
It resulted in anarchy as to taxation. Massachusetts taxed the prod- 
ucts of New Hampshire and New Hampshire retaliated upon Massa- 
chusetts; Virginia taxed South Carolina and South Carolina retaliated 
upon Virginia, until, instead of union between the States, there was 
hostility, antagonism in regard to the great right of taxation. 

In order to do away with that condition of things this clause was in- 
serted in the Constitution, and if reference ie made to the debates on 
the Constitution in the Madison Papers it will be found that that was 
the controlling reason when, alter a discussion of days and weeks, it was 
finally determined to put into the Constitution of 1789 the clause which 
reads as it does now: 


The Congress shall have power to commerce with foreign nations 
and among the several States and with the Indian tribes. 


The Supreme Court has decided, as I have shown, that this is an ex- 
clusive power, and now it is proposed by this bill to delegate that power 
to one of the States of this Union. If that power can be delegated in 
regard to an article of merchandise, which alcoholic stimulants are ad- 
mitted to be, it can be delegated, if sufficient political influence can be 
brought to bear in these halls, as to wheat, or corn, or oats, or oleomar- 
garine, or any other article which is the subject of interstate commerce. 

Are we to make this new departure? Are we upon the dictum of 
the Supreme Court to tear down the barriers of the Constitution? Are 
we to uproot the settled doctrine based upon the highest motives of 
policy to prevent confusion between the States and create uniformity? 
What is the meaning of the clause in the Constitution that taxation- 
shall be uniform? It means exactly the same thing that this clause 
in the Constitution means, that the Congress shall have power to regu- 
late commerce among the States. e 


f — = 


MI. President, in the Fiftieth Congress, when this question was be- 
fore the Senate, a majority of the Committee on the Judiciary filed an 
oon in regard to the matter of which I now speak, and I will ask 
Secretary to read the parts which I have indicated in pencil, as I 
am suffering from a sore throat. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


It has been seen that an imported article remains a part of foreign com- 
merce so Jong as it remains in the hands of the importer in the same shape and 
form in Which it was imported. A prohibition or restriction on its sale whilst 
thus conditioned, made by State authority, would therefore be a regulation of 
foreign commerce by. the State, and, as we have seen, would not be permissible 
under the Constitution. Can Congress give this power of regulation to the 
States? The answer to this would seem to be too plain for controversy. The 
dividing line between State and Federal powers is fixed by the Constitution. 
That instrument, the supreme law of the land, specifies what is granted and 
thus fixes also what is reserved. A State can not enlarge the powers of Con- 
gress even in its own limits. This would be a surrender to that extent of its 
constitutional equality with the other States, 

The Constitution has formed and was intended to perpetuate a Union of equal 
States, equal in political dignity and in political power, and no diversity in 
these is possible. If it be true that Congress can not, in pursuance of 
the Constitution and without any assent of a particular State or States, make a 
regulation as to the sale of imported goods still remaining a part of foreign com- 
merce, different in some States from the regulation in the other States, it must 
follow that no such different regulation can be established in the States which 
shall consent to it, 

It is equally clear that Congress can not with or delegate to a State any 
power which has not been reserved to it. ngress can not return to the States 
a power given by the Constitution to Congress; much more can not Congress 
delegate or surrender a granted power 


Mr. HOAR. What is that which is now being read? 

Mr. VEST. That is the opinion of the majority of the Judiciary 
Committee in the Fiftieth Congress on this subject. 

The Secretary continued the reading, as follows: 


to any portion of the States, for that would pro tanto invest those States with 
powers not possessed by the others. We may safely rest, therefore, on the con- 
clusion that this bill is unconstitutional in submitting the fo 


commerce 
named in it to m by State laws, unless we shall find that Congress may, 
without any aid from State laws, make different regulations as to importations 


in different States. We are thus brought face to face with this pro tion, that 
Congress has power to enact that a particular imported article, r payment 
of duties according to law and still in the hands of the importer and in the 
original package, and therefore sapar of foreign commerce, may be freely 
sold in some States, and in others s! not be sold at all or sold only with bur- 
densome restrictions, 

To that proposition thus expressed we are confident that none would assent. 
Sach a law would not only contravene that provision of the Constitution which 
requires impost taxation to be uniform throughout the Uniou, but also that 
provision which prohibits Congress from giving, by any regulation of com- 
merce, a preference to the ports of one State over those of another. It would 
destroy uniformity in taxation, because in one State the payment of the impost 
tax would include in it, as its rightful and necessary effect, the right to sell, 
and in the other it would include no such right. 

Taxation to be uniform, as uired by the Constitution, must not only be 
the same in amount on the same thing, but payment of it must be followed by 
the same legal consequences, A preference is given to the ports of one State 
over the ports of another by a regulation of commerce, when, by a law of Con- 
gress, importations into the ports of the one upon payment of the duty may be 
sold, and in the other they may not. That the State discriminated against 
sents to the discrimination can make no difference, as we have seen. 
in the power of a State to give force and validity even within its own borders 
to an act of Congress passed in violation of the Constitution. 

There is one other aspect necessary to be considered, It being shown, as we 
think it has been, that Con can pass no such law, and that the States can 
pass no such law, and that Congress can not delegate to the State the power to 
pass such a law, and that a State can not invest Congress with the power of en- 
acting such a law, to be operative only within its own hordas have now 
further to inquire whether the conjoint action of a State and of the Con 
can make such a law valid within the limits of the State. There is such a thing 
in the Constitution as concurrent powers in the several States and in the United 
States, whereby each sovereignty may legislate independently on the same sub- 
ject. But these powers are of that kind where conjoint action is not contem- 
plated. The concurrent power of the State is subordinate, and can only be ex- 
ercised when not in conflict with the law of Congress, which is supreme, This 
is not a case of that kind, for here neither has independently any power what- 
ever. 

There are a few conjoint powers specified in the Constitution; thatis, certain 
legs rved powers of the States are not reserved to them absolutely, but only to 


ex by the consent of Congress, 
Among these is the power to levy im and duties, the net proceeds of 
which are to go into the Treasury of the United States; making compacts be- 
tween two or more States; laying duties of tonnage; keeping troops and ships 
of war in time of peace. But among these is not included the power claimed 
in this bill. The power here ee is a power denied both to the States and 
to Congress; and the effect of the bill is to create a constitutional power by the 
joint action of two parties, to both of which it is prohibited. This we confi- 
dently assert can not be done, 


It should not be overlooked that the 


* * * * 
vince of State control over what con- 
cerns the police on of domestic health, and general good order 
and well-being within each State is, under the Constitution, as secure nst 
intrusion from Federal authority as the regulation of foreign commerce by the 
General Government is from encroachment upon that province by State author- 
ity. It is not desirable that Federal legislation should seem, by inference even, 
necessary to impart or maintain aid or protection to the State’s exercise of its 
authority within the province of State domestic control. The State and the 
Federal control in the premises are divided by the Constitution, and neither for 
its vigor depends upon the other. The experience of the wise administration 
hitherto of this judicial question, in defining these respective provinces, in the 
opinion of the committee, makes it best to leave this as it now is, a judicial ques- 
ion, in the highest interest of both the Federal regulation of commerce and the 

control of its police authority. 


Mr. VEST. Mr. President — 

Mr. INGALLS. Will the Senator have the names of the members 
of that committee who signed that report read ? 

Mr. VEST. I was about to state that, but it can be done. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let the names be read, and let the views of the 
minority be read. 
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Mr. INGALLS. There were two dissenting reports made. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Read thenames signed to the majority report and 
then what follows. 
Mr. VEST. The majority report was not signed. Five of the mem- 


bers of the committee concürred in that report. The minorjty report 
is signed by three members and then there is a separate on of the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar}. : 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Read the minority report. 

The Secretary read the names ‘‘ JAMES F. WILSON, JOHN J. IN- 
GALLS, GEORGE F. EDMUNDS,” 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We did not agree to that majority report. We 
agreed to the minority report. 

Mr. EVARTS. Those are the dissenting names. : 

Mr. INGALLS. Four members of the committee dissented from the 
report of the majority. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Read the minority views. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


VIEWS OF THE MINORITY OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY RELATIVE TO 
THE BILL (s. 1067) RELATING TO IMPORTED LIQUORS. 


The views of a majority of the comfnittee are submitted in writing, and, of 
course, constitute the report of the committee. 

The non-concurring minority beg leave to present their grounds of dissent 
from the report of the committee. 

The committee states that the bill was referred to it for examination of the 
constitutional questions involved. 

The bill was first referred to the Committee on Finance. It was reported from 
that committee on January 31 last. The RECORD contains this statement relative 
to the report, namely : 

“Mr. Vance. I am instructed by the Committee on Finance to report back 
the bill (S. 2 relating to imported liquors to this body and to ask that the 
committee be discharged from its further consideration and that it be referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, as it involves questions which we think that 
body should pass upon. 

“The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That change of reference will be made, if there 
be no objection.” 

This does not seem to indicate a reference of the limited character suggested 
in the report of the committee. As no particular points or questions are men- 
Honen: eè reference may well be treated as covering all of the features of the 


The Constitution says: 

“The Congress shall have power to levy and collect taxes, duties, impos 
and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and gene: 
welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uni- 
form throughout the United States,” 

This provision of the Constitution makes no distinction relative to the char- 
acter of the duties, imposts, and excises, nor as to the p for which they 
may be apn yao It does not say that these methods of raising revenue for the 
purposes of paying the debts, providing for the common defense and general 
welfare, can be exercised in such manneras to violate the rule of ormity 
33 No matter under which distinctive power of soaps they may be 

mposed, they must be uniform throughout the United States. It they be imposed 
by a law which provides for the collection of duties on articles 1 froni 
foreign countries, they must be rag kaarah to the standard of formity. If 
they be established by a law for the collection of internal revenue, no de- 

rture can be had from the rule of uniformity, no matter whether the 1 

ion be enacted in pursuance of the power to regulate commerce with fore 
nations or among the several States, or of any other power; in each and all the 
one dominating element of uniformity must be present. This is the command 
of the Constitution. Applying this rule to the bill in question what result will 
we reach? The bill is in terms as follows, namely: 

He it enacted by the and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in 2 assembled, That the consent of Congress is hereby given 
that the laws of the several States relating to the sale of distilled and fermented 
liquors within the limits of tach State may apply to such liquors when they 
have been imported in the same manner as when they have been manufactured 
in the United States.“ 

Is it obnoxious to the constitutional objection interposed by the committee? 
Keeping in view the rule of uniformity im d by the Constitution, can we 
find in the legislative and judicial history of the country a satisfactory answer 
to this question? Section 3243 of the Revised Statutes would seem to furnish a 
prety conclusive legislative answer, But the committee in its report says 

at 

“The power therein exercised by Congress is in reference to things purely in- 
ternal and domestic in the States—a power of internal taxation—and not the 
same power as is attempted to be exercised in this bill. If it is the same power, 
however, it has been proven to be unconstitutional.” 5 

It is the same power in so far as that it is subject to the constitutional rule of 
uniformity and is contained only in the very same words that apply to all other 
forms of taxation. Indeed, the legislative answer seems to be pretty conclusive, 

But the committee, as already quoted, says: 

“Tf it is the same power, however, it has been proven to be unconstitutional.” 

By whom? Certainly not by the Supreme Court of the United States, for that 
tribunal has held tothe opposite doctrine, In McGuire vs. The Commonwealth 
(3 Wall, } andin the License Tax Cases (5 Wall., 462), its decisions are adverse 
to the position of the report from which we dissent. 

So it would seem that the legislative and judicial departments of the Govern- 
ment concur in the answer that the character of legislation presented by this 
bill is within the constitutional power of Congress; that it does not violate the 
injunction of the Constitution that “ all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uni- 
form throughout the United States.“ Do not these terms include the taxes im- 
posed by the internal-revenue laws? If not, then is it to be understood that 
Congress has the e to disregard the rule of uniformity in levying internal- 
revenue taxes? Surely the report from which we dissent is not intended to be 
understood as an assertion of such a doctrine as this. If not and if it recognizes 
the constitutional rule of uniformity in the imposition of taxes, in whatever 
form it may be attempted, then it must abandon its contention that this bill is 
not within the constitutional Rove of 88 

Section 5219 of the Revised tutes, and the action of the courts in respect of 
it, presents another answer to the reasoning of the committee concerning this 
bil. In McCulloch vs, The State of Maryland (4 Wheaton, 316) the power of the 
State to impose a tax on an instrumentality adopted by Congress for giving 
effect to the powers delegated to it by the Constitution was most exhausti 
considered. The conclusion of the Supreme Court, as announced by Ch 
„in the ons and read by him, was ad verse to the 


Justice 
claim of the State, It was at— 

“The court has bestowed on this subject its most deliberate consideration, 
The result is a conviction that the States have no gales hee taxation or other- 


wise, to retard, impede, burden, or in any manner con the operations of 
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the constitutional laws enacted by C to carry into execution the powers 
vested in the General Government. is, we think, the unavoidable conse- 
quence of 8 which the Constitution has declared. 

We are unanimously of SBIR BIPA the law passed by the Legislature of 
3 imposing a tax on the Bank of the United States is unconstitutional 
and void, 

What the Bank of the Uniled States was in its time the national banks are 
now. It was a means ado by Congress for giving effect to the powers 
granted to it by the Constitution. It could not be taxed by the States. The 
national banks were created by an exercise by Congress of the same powers 
that were exerted when the Bank of the United States was chartered. Itcould 
not be taxed, while they can be. Why is this? Simply by force of section 5219 
of the Revised Statutes. By force of this section all of the States do now im- 

taxes on the shares of national banks, and its constitutionality has been 
8 in numerous cases by the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
constitutional power which 8 that section of the Revised Statutes is not 
less effective in respect of the under consideration, 

An importer of ardent spirits or of any other article of foreign production, is 
entitled to no greater protection under the Constitution than is the dealer in 
like articles of domestic manufacture. The man who manufactures ardent spir- 
its in a State where it is lawful so to do is not in a condition inferior in matter 
of constitutional right to the person whoimports such spirits from abroad. The 
one pays an internal-revenue tax, the other pays a tax levied by the customs 
laws; and what Congress may constitutionally say about one it may repeat as 
to the other. It has said that no payment of internal-reyenue tax shall ex- 
empt the manufacturer or dealer in domestic spirits from the operation of the 
laws of the se This the courts have said is constitutional. 

‘The bill under consideration proposes to enact a like declaration relative to 
the importer of foreign spirits. It is not doubted that the judicial result will 
correspond with that reached in the other case. Theattemptof the committee 
to establish a distinction between the dealers in the foreign article by importa- 
tion and those engaged in the field of domestic commerce can not be e suc- 
cessful, There is nothing in the Constitution assuring superior advantages to 
foreign commerce over t which is domestic. Nor is there anything in the 
bill submitted by the Senate to the committee which suggests a violation of the 
rule of uniformity prescribed by the Constitution. It proposes no new depart- 
ure in the legislation of Congress. The legislative ee e cited justify its 
terms. They have stood the test of judicial scrutiny and have been approved. 

But in order to conform the bill more nearly to the precedent contained in 
the internal-revenue law an amendment is herewith presented to the Senate 
and its adoption recommended. 

JAMES F. WILSON. 


JOHN J. INGALLS. 
GEO. F. EDMUNDS. 
Amendment reported to Senate bill 1067. . 


Strike out all alter the enacting clause and insert the following, namely: 

That the payment of any tax, duty, im post, or excise upon, or in res of, the 
importation into the United States of any fermented, distilled, or other intoxi- 
cating liquids or liquors shall not be held to exempt the importer thereof, or 
any other person or any such property from any penalty, forfeiture, or proceed- 
ing that now is or he r may be provided for by the laws of any State nap- 
plicable equally to all property of thesame nature, respecting the manufacture, 
sale, furnishing, or possession of liquids or liquors; nor shall the payment of 
any such tax, duty, impost, or excise be held to prohibit or preclude any State 
from imposing a tax or duty on any such liquids or liquors or from making reg- 
ulations in respect of the same, in common with and in respect of other 8 
liquids or liquors not imported, or from enforcing its laws operating equally in 
respect of property imported and property not imported, against any such im- 

rter or person or against any such property, whether the same be in the orig- 
Tal package of importation or not.“ 


VIEWS OF MR, HOAR. 


Ieoncur in the recommendation ofthe minority ofthe committee. If the opin- 
fon of the Supreme Court shall prove to be, as I incline to think it will from ex- 
pressions found in opinions already given, that the imposition by act of Con- 

of a duty on an imported article does not, under the Constitution, have 
the effect to prevent the States from prohibiting the sale of such article or im- 
posing conditions on such sale, in the exercise of their police power, the only 
Sbjection to the measure proposed is that it is unne But it will tend to 
remove a doubt which hangs over the police! lation of the States for the sup- 
pression of crime and intemperance, and will do no possible harm. 
GEORGE F. HOAR, 


Mr. VEST. Mr. President, it is no reflection upon the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] as a lawyer to say that he was mistaken 
about what the Supreme Court would decide. They decided exactly 
the opposite from what he thought they would. All of us have made 
mistakes of thatsort. Lawyers will make them, Isuppose. Whatthe 
Supreme Court did decide was that the police power of the States did 
not attach to any article of interstate commerce; that until the original 
package was broken and its contents mingled with the general property 
of s citizens of the State, the police power of that State did not at- 
tach. 

Mr, President, the opinion of the majority of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the Fiftieth Congress, which has been read by the Secretary, was 
port by my friend from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] to show what 

is construction of the Constitution was—and I thoroughly and cor- 
dially agreed with him. I propose now to read from bis views filed at 
the present session of Congress in behalf of the bill which is now pend- 
ing. It is due to the Senator from Mississippi to state that when he 
prepared the report representing the views of five of us in the last Con- 
gress there was no question raised as to the police power of the State. 
The question upon which we decided the bill then pending, which was 
substantially the same bill as now, only in a different form, was the 
question I have stated here and to which I ask the earnest and serious 
consideration of Senators, whether the Congress of the United States 
can delegate a constitutional power exclusively vested in it to any of 
the States. That is the question. There can be no evasion about it. 
You may pass this bill, and repass and repassit, but the Supreme Court 
of the United States will be called upon to decide that question, and 
every lawyer here must cast his vote with reference to it. I believed 
then and I believe now that Congress can not delegate any of its ex- 


clusive constitutional powers to any of the States, For it to do so here 
would be to destroy the interstate-commerce clause of the Sonena npn 
FE it was enacted orig y, and so fa 
from haying uniformity we should have diversity and hostility; so fat 
from there being an in te article of commerce, i Be 
and which could be carried in the original to every State in 
the Union, Missouri would shut out one article, and Iowa another, and 
Kansas another, and South Carolina another, and so on, until there 
would be chaos from one end of the Union to the other. 

The Senator from Mississippi has put it forcibly and fairly, but Ido 
not agree to his proposition use—and I say that not offensively— 
he says he simply now adheres to what he considers the 3 ion of thé 
Supreme Court of the United States. I do not agree wi m as to 
what that opinion is. With his construction of it he is consistent in 
his two opinions. Here is what he says as to his former report: 


In the Fiſtieth Co: the bill before us was considered by this committee, 
and a conclusion reached by a majority that it was unconstitutional. The basis 
of this opinion, as stated in the rt, was that Congress had no power to 
pra n jurisdiction to a State which was by the Constitution vested in the 

federal Government. The committee thought that the division of power be- 
tween the States and the Federal Government was fixed by the Constitution 
and could not be changed either by the action of Congress alone or by the con- 
joint action of Congress and any State in which it was attempted to vest a part 
of this power delegated to Congress, 


Mr. GEORGE. I should be glad to have the whole of it read at the 
k. 


es 

Mr. VEST, I have not the slightest objection, but that is the sylla- 
bus of this whole case. Whether Congress, in which the Constitution 
has vested the exclusive power to regulate commerce among the States, 
can delegate the whole of that power or part of it to any State or any 
number of States, is the question. If the Senator wants his report of 
this session read he can have it done. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let it be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


VIEWS OF MR. GEORGE, 


In the Fiſtieth Soar. Bary the bill before us was considered by this committee, 
and s conclusion ed by a majority that it was unconstitutional. The basis 
of this opinion, asstated in the report, was that Congress had no erto t 
a jurisdiction to a State which was by the Constitution vested in the F 
Government. The committee thought that the division of power between the 
States and the Federal Government was fixed by the Constitution and could not 
be changed either by the action of Congress alone or by the conjoint action of 
Congress and any State in which it was attempted to vest a part of this power 
delegated to Congress. 

The committee did not consider thatany question relating tothe power of the 
State to deal with intoxicating liquors under their reserved power wassubmit- 
ted for their consideration, and for that reason they expressly declined to ex- 
press any opinion on that subject. 

Since that time the Supreme Court has determined that the reserved powers 
of the States did not authorize them to ee the sale of imported intoxicat- 
ing liquors within their res; ive limits, and that Congress might grant to a 
State the power thus denied tothem. We are now called upon toact upon this 
bill after a decision of the Supreme Court overruling the opinion then enter- 
tained by the committee as to the power of Congress to donate a power to the 
States, and also at variance with the views entertained by the undersigned as 
to the extent of the reserved powers of the States. 

Under these differing circumstances, the question of donating this power to 
the States is presented for our consideration. If we adhere to the opinion ex- 
pressed in the former report, we do so in direct conflict with the decision of 
that tribunal appointed by the Constitution to determine authoritatively the ex- 
tent of the delegated and reserved powers. And so if the undersigned adheres 
in practice to the opinion that the reserved powers of the States are ample to 
control and prohibit the sale of imported intoxicants, he would vainly insist on 
a jurisdiction which, under the decision of the Supreme Court, no State would ~ 
be allowed to exercise. It is his duty, therefore, to conform his action to the 
decision of the court. 

The court havin 


* 


decided that the power may be 8 hy ares to 
lency of the exercise 


the several States, the only question left is as to the e: 
of the power. 
he undersigned, though yielding obedience to the decision of the court, en- 


tertains the opinion that the States have, under the Constitution, the power 
yielded by this bill, and that this power in the States is necessary for their wel- 
fare and even to the proper working of our complex political system. 

It is certain that Congress can not exercise the police power of regulating the 
traffic in intoxicants within the several States, and the Supreme Court has de- 
nied this power to the States, except as to liquors manufactured within their 
3 limits. So that unless we that Congress shall =" this power 
to the several States, as decided by the Supreme Court may be done, then there 
remains no power by which this police regulation may be made or enforced as 
far as imported liquors are concerned, whilst they are in the original packages, 

The Supreme Court has assented to the power of the several States to regu- 
late, control, and prohibit the sale of intoxicants man within their re- 
spective limits as a necessary police power, but denies this power as to intoxi- 
cants imported from another State or from a foreign country. The result is 
that, however a State may determine the t: o in intoxicants to be, the 
poe to prohibit it is restricted to such liquors only as are manufactured in its 

rders, Foreigners and citizens of other States may, under this new law, in- 
vade a State with their intoxicants, dispose of them in their original packages, 
and thus carry on a business which the State has determined is destructive to 
e rene and good order of the community and to the health and morals of 

e people. : 

In this singular and anomalous condition has the State been placed by the 
decision of the Supreme Court. 

The Court, however, has allowed a means of correction by affirmative action 
on the part of Congress, granting permission to the State to deal with imponat 
intoxicants in the same way and to the same extent as they may deal with 


liquors manufactured within their re: tive limits, 


withdraw it. Yet, as he ms ita power 
stitution and one necessary to the maintenance of a 
States over their own domestic affairs, he feels consi 


htful authority by the 
ned to support the bill, 
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ed expresses no opinion as to the propriety of the exercise of 

States. That ia not a matter for Congressional con- 

ther there shall be a free or a regulated traffic in intoxicants 

or total prohibition is a matter for each State to determine for itself. It is not 
a matter either of Congressional action or advice. 

Believing that the Supreme Court, by its decision in Leisy & Co. vs. Hardin, 
‘erroneously denied to the States the power conceded to them by this bill, the 
undersigned gives support to the bill as the only means left whereby the States 
may exercise their rightful authority over a matter of the utmost gravity and 
concern te them. The result attained by this action on the part of Congress is 
the same, so Jong as Congress shall yield the power, as if the constitutional 
| eg pendence aa tig Se cap icp been recognized. It eee 

or a 


J. Z. GEORGE, 

Mr. CULLOM. Ishould like to inquire if that is the minority re- 
port on the bill under consideration. 

Mr. VEST. It is the individual report of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mir. GEORGE. On the pending bill. 

Mr, CULLOM. I inquire whether there was any majority report 
made in favor of the bill. 

Mr. VEST. Yes, sir; a report submitted by the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Witson]. 

Mr. CULLOM. I understood at first that there was no report. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. There was a report made by the majority 
of the committee, and these are concurring views in the result arrived 
at by a j majority submitted by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
GEORGE]. 

Mr. VEST. I will state, so that the Senator from Illinois can dis- 
tinctly understand how this matter comes before the Senate, that in 
the Fiftieth Congress a bill was offered by the Senator from Iowa which 
had the same effect as the bill now pending, but differently constructed. 
That was referred to the Judiciary Committee. It first went to the 
Finance Committee, and at the request of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. VANCE] it was sent irom the Finance Committee to the 
Judiciary Committee, It was consideredin the Judiciary Committee 
and five of us voted that the bill was unconstitutional and made a re- 
port against it, which was drawn by the Senator from Mississippi. 

\ Mr. CULLOM. I understood all that history, but at the beginning 
of the discussion it was intimated that there had been no written re- 
port on this bill at all, and I did not hear the reading of the majority 
report. 

Mir. VEST. There is a majority report and no minority report, be- 
cause the Senator from Mississippi substantially agrees with the ma- 
jority of the committee., Before, he wrote the report of the majority 
against the bill. 

Mr. CULLOM. It was stated in my hearing that there was no ma- 
jority report either. I merely wanted to find out the fact. 

Mr. VEST. Now, Mr. President, it will be seen from the report of 
the Senator from Mississippi that he comes to the conclusion that the 
Supreme Court of the United States has decided that Congress can give 
permission to a State to interfere in interstate commerce. That is his 
opinion, but it is not my opinion. I do not believe the Supreme Court 
of the United States has decided any such thing, nor shall I ever be- 
lieve it until that question is brought directly before that Court, as it 
will be if this bill passes both Houses of Congress and is signed by the 
President. I will not believe, until the court then decides that Con- 
gress can delegate its power to regulate interstate commerce to a State, 
that any such opinion will ever be entertained by a majority of that 
tribunal. 

As a matter of course, I have had no communication with any jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court on such a subject, but from the life-long 
opinions of some of the judges upon that bench and for the reasons 
stated in the concluding portion of the report of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, I shall never be forced to believe, until it is put beyond any sort 
of question, that they can reverse the opinions of their whole lives and 
come to a conclusion abhorrent to me, that the powers of this Govern- 
ment do not come from the States, but that they come from the Fed- 
eral Government to the States. 

Mr. CULLOM. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. CULLOM. I desire to call his attention to the bill and inquire 
of him for information on the subject as to his belief whether if the 
words or the transportation were out of the bill, so that the bill 
would prohibit the sale of liquors in the State, whether in the original 
package or otherwise, that would not improve the billin his judgment, 

view of the question whether it is constitutional or not to interfere 
with transportation, and whether it would not reach the same end. 

Mr. GRAY. How would it read then? 

Mr. CULLOM. It would then read: 

That no State shall be held to be limited or restrained in its power to pro- 


hib con or tax the kı for 
Simian 4 1 Hints, an oe Soe 

Leaving out the words ‘‘ or the transportation.“ 

Mr. VEST. That would not reach it. 

Mr. CULLOM. It seems to me that if the words or the trans- 
portation ’’ were out it would avoid the question as to interfering by 
this legislation with interstate commerce and would allow a State to 
prohibit the sale of an article whether it came there in original pack- 
ages or otherwise. 

Mr. VEST. That would simply defer the adjudication of the ques- 
tion, butit would come up exactly as it is now, and the Senator from 
Illinois will see that upon a little reflection, it seems to me. 

Mr, CULLOM. I want the Senator’s view of it. Would it not im- 
prove the bill? 

Mr. VEST. Suppose we agree to strike out the word “ transporta- 
tion“ and then this identical case should come before the nisi court 
and then go up to the Supreme Court of the United States; we should 
then have a citizen of Illinois bringing an article of interstate com- 
merce, which alcoholic stimulants are adjudged to be, from the start- 
ing point into the State of Iowa in the original package, and he would 
be arrested for violation of the laws of Iowa, and his defense would 
be that it was an article of interstate commerce in the original pack- 
age and brought from one State to another. So then we are exactly in 
front of the question presented now. The fact is there would neces- 
sarily have to be adjudication. 

Mr. PUGH. Will my friend from Missouri permit me to say a word? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. PUGH. It is perfectly manifest that the bill before the Senate 
could not pass if it were not for the suggestion in the opinion of the 
Supreme Court that Congress can t permission to a State to exer- 
cise the power of prohibiting the importation of intoxicants into her 
limits in the original package. Can that question of the power of Con- 
gress to give its consent, its permission, ever be raised and decided by 
the Supreme Court if this bill is not passed by Congress? How can 
we ever get the question decided ? 

I agree with the Senator from Missouri, and I do not believe that the 
Supreme Court upon argument and upon investigation will hold that 
this bill is constitutional; and that it can never ee a law I fully 
agree with the Senator from Missouri. But they have made an inti- 
mation in their opinion that puts the responsibility upon Congress of 
not allowing that question of the right of Congress to give that per- 
mission to be and settled by the Supreme Court; and would it 
not be wise, in the line of the Senator’s argument and opinion and my 
opinion, to have this important constitutional question settled in ac- 
cordance with our opinion? And it can never be settled if we do not 
undertake to give our consent, as is required in this bill. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, if I were requested courteously to frame 
a case for a moot court in a law university, I might be then willing to 
do what the Senator from Alabama intimates we ought to do; but I 
must feel like apologizing after the lectures which have been read to 
us about talking in regard to the Constitution, though I still have an 
old-fashioned idea that I have sworn to support that instrument and 
that I can not vote for a bill which I think violates it. That is the 
only trouble. It is not much of a one in these days, but still I men- 
tion it for what it is worth. Ido not believe that Congress has any 
right to delegate its power under the Constitution to regulate commerce. 
I think it is an exclusive power, and the Supreme Court has so decided; 
and I do not believe the Supreme Court of the United States will ever 
decide that Congress has the right to do it, and I will not vote herenow 
to make u case in violation of the Constitution and in violation of my 
oath to support it, in order to get out of the way of this dictum of the 
Supreme Court. With all respect to my friend from Alabama, I can 
not do it and I will not do it. 

We have the question presented to us and we can not evade it; Sen- 
ators must vote upon it and the Supreme Court must decide upon it: 
Is this power to regulate interstate commerce exclusive in Congress, 
and, if it is, can Congress delegate it toa State? The Senator from 
Mississippi states it in his last report and deprecates the idea that Con- 
gress is to be asked permission by a sovereign State, and I belong to 
his political school, and if the declarations of Senators on the other side 
are to be believed, as they are unquestionably, that the powers of this 
Government come from the States originally to the General Govern- 
ment and that the powers not granted to the General Government are 
reserved to the States or to the people 

Mr. GRAY. May I interrupt the Senator, to ask him a question? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAY. I quite agree with the Senator from Missouri in the 
view that he takes of the duty of each individual Senator, that he owes 
it to himself in voting upon the passage of the bill to consider whether 
it is in the constitutional power of the body to which he belongs to pass 
it. I do not think he can abdicate that duty in deference—I even go 
further than he has gone, but I do not know but that he will agree 
with me—in deference even to the judgment of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. I believe that the duty is positive and obligatory 
upon each member of this body and of Congress to consider for himself 
and decide for himself in the view he takes of his duty whether a pro- 
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poa action by Congress is within the constitutional legislative power 
of that body or not. Of course he may have very persuasive and high 
authority in the judgment of the Supreme Court to support any view 
he may take, but he can not surrender his own judgment or abdicate 
the duty he owes to himself and the people whom he represents to vote 
for a measure that he believes unconstitutional, even if the Supreme 
Court decides otherwise. Of course the judgment of the Supreme Court 
as to the constitutionality of a given measure will bind a member of 
the Senate orof the other House so far that he will not be permitted to say 
that a given power shall be exercised when the Supreme Court had 
decided that it was not within the powers of Congress. But that is not 
the case here. 

The Senator will excuse me for making so long a preamble. I should 
like to ask this question. I observe in the opinion of the Supreme 
Court upon this case there is this language: 

Whatever our individual views may be as to the deleterious or dangerous 
qualities of particular articles, we can not hold that any articles which Congress 
recognizes as subjects of interstate commerce are not such or that whatever are 
thus recognized can be controlled by State laws amounting to regulations, while 
they re that character. 

Now, without going into the matter of fact whether Congress has 
affirmatively recognized any particular article, such as intoxicating liq- 
uors, as a subject of interstate commerce, as it decided in the case of 
Brown vs. The State of Maryland that Congress had recognized that 
the articles there were the subjects of foreign commerce by imposing 
a duty upon them and including them in the schedule of dutiable ar- 
ticles, I ask the Sénator whether it is not competent, within the mean- 
ing of the language of the Supreme Court just quoted, for Congress to 
decide by the passage of a bill thatits jurisdiction under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution shall be contined to certain subjects-matter 
of commerce, or the converse of that proposition, that certain subjects- 
matter, or things that might be considered subjects-matter of com- 
merce, shall be excluded from the jurisdiction under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution. And would not a bill which in effect 
would decide that intoxicating liquors for the purposes of interstate 
commerce are not subject to the action of Congress, are not to be con- 
sidered subjects of interstate commerce within the competence of Con- 
gress to pass—in other words, is it not true that Congress may limit the 

scope of the exercise of the power conferred upon it by the commerce 
clause of the Constitution ? 

Mr. VEST. Ido not think so, because that is liable to the very ob- 
jection which I have urged and which is at the bottom of this whole 
discussion. That clause of the Constitution gives an exclusive power 
to Congress, and the reason it was given to Congress was to prevent the 
very thing which would happen if the contingency arose contemplated 
by the Senator from Delaware; and what the framers of the Constitu- 
tion meant was that there should be an impartial tribunal, the Con- 
gress of the United States, which should dispose for itself and in and 
of itself of all questions of interstate commerce, and which was in- 
tended to do away with the evil that was a giant one under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, when every State undertook to regulate that 
matter for itself. 

If the Congress of the United States should do what the Senator 
from Delaware says, then it would only change the form of this action, 
and the same evils would come eventually. In other words, when they 
had said certain articles are articles of commerce, at the expense of one 
State, another State would come and add certain other articles, and if 
it had the power to carry Congress that would be the result. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We are now on purely a question of constitu- 
tional law. I suppose that the Senator will agree that the traffic in 
passengers, the movement of persons from foreign countries to the 
United States and from State to State, is commerce, as the Supreme 
Court has decided. 

Mr. VEST. Not all of it, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Where is the exception ? 

Mr. VEST. It goes further than the actual transit from one State 
to another or from a foreign country to this. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No, it is not all commerce, but it is a part of 
commerce. 

Mr. VEST. Unquestionably. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Now, then, Congress has not chosen to pass any 
law on the subject of preventing the introduction of lepers into the 
United States 

Mr. VEST. I will come to that. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, And the State says by law that no person af- 
flicted with leprosy shall come within the borders of this State at all, 
either from a foreign country or from another State.“ The movement 
of a leper, as a physical fact and as a mercantile fact, the paying trans- 

rtation and all that, is just as much commerce as the movement of a 

thy man is. Now, can Congress allow, or take its hands off, or 
` whatever phrase you like to employ, and permit a State to say that no 
leper shall come into this State at all from anywhere ? 
_ Mr. VEST. Mr. President, we come back to the same question, no 
matter which road we travel; and that is whether this is not an exclu- 
sive power in the Congress of the United States and whether they can 


delegate it to the States in one form oranother. The 3 


by the Senator from Vermont as to a leper does not touch this case at 


all, because the Supreme Court has decided that the commerce clause 
of the Constitution never was intended and never could have been in- 
tended to take away from the States the reserve police power to pro- 
tect the life and health of their own citizens, and it has decided over 
and over and over again, as my friend from Vermont knows, that an 
article which is diseased and deleterious to human life and health can 
not be an article of commerce. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Where is the right to decide whether the article 
is diseased or not? Is it in the Statesor is it in the United States? 

Mr. VEST. The power at last would be a judicial one; that is a 
question of construction, and it would rest with the Supreme Court. 
That brings us to the very point of this whole matter. No State has 
the right to say what shall be an article of commerce, and theSupreme 
Court has decided over and over again that that is a question for Con- 
gress to determine. 

Mr. GRAY. Then, Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri will 
answer me whether Congress can not have the right to say thata given 
article, such as intoxicating liquor, shall not be, for the purposes of 
action, a subject of interstate commerce. 

Mr. VEST. I think it brings us at last to the same question, whether 
the bill as framed was intended to pass the power of regulating com- 
merce from Congress to the States. Congress must decide that question 
as to its regulation of commerce between the States. It can not dele- 
gate it to a State. ; 

Now, Mr. President, let me go one step further in this argument. 
My friend from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE], for whose opinion as a lawyer 
Ihave unqualified respect, comes to the conclusion that the Supreme 
Court has decided this question and therefore he files his opinion before 
this body on the pending bill, and the majority of the committee say 
that these words in the opinion of the Supreme Court have decided as 
the Senator from Mississippi claims, They are very few and are as 
follows: 

To concede toa State the power to exclude, directly or indirectly, articles so 
situated, without Congressional permission. 

Those three latter words are held to intimate that Congress can give 
the power to a State to regulate interstate commerce. 

Mr. GEORGE, They are repeated. 

Mr. VEST. I know they are repeated, but they are substantially 
the same, with the permission of Congress. I appeal to every lawyer 
whether that question was before the Supreme Court of the United 
States in this case. If it was not there; this was a mere dictum. It is 
entitled to respect, coming from sohigha tribunal, but it is not law and 
we are not bound by it and no lawyer is bound by it. 

What were the points before the Supreme Court of the United States ? 
They were two. One was, are alcoholic stimulants the subjects of 
interstate commerce? They decided that in the affirmative unani- 
mously. Second, is the power to regulate commerce among the States 
an exclusive power in Congress? A majority of the court decided that 
in the affirmative. Those were the two questions. The question as to 
the power of Congress to delegate its authority was not before the Su- 
preme Court. What is said in regard to it is obiter dictum, and it is 
entitled to no more authority here than the personal opinion of the Chief- 
Justice or any of the other judges. 

Mr. HOAR, They did not use the word ‘‘ delegate.” 

Mr. VEST. No, they said permission.“ I simply used another 
word, but that was very evident. Without permission“ is the lan- 
guage. That was not before the Supreme Court of the United States. 

I commend to the advocates of this bill a part of the minority opin- 
ion of Justices Gray, Harlan, aud Brewer. I read now from page 23, 
in the obiter dictum of Chief-Justice Marshall. They dispose of it by 
quoting his own authority, and here it is: 

Chief-Justice Marshall himself in an earlier case, where, having occasion to 
explain away some dicta of his own in delivering judgment in Marbury es. Mad- 
ison (1 Cranch, 137), he said: It is a maxim not to be disregarded that general 
expressions in every opinion are to be taken in connection with the case in 
which those expressions are used. If they go ry se the case they may be re- 
spected, but ought not to control the judgment in a subsequent suit w the 
very point is presented for decision. The reason of this maxim is obvious. The 
question actually before the court is investigated with care and considered in 
its full extent, Other principles which may serve to illustrate it are considered 


in their relation to the case decided, but their possible bearing on all other 
eases is seldom completely investigated.” (Cohens vs. Virginia, 6 Wheat., 264, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). The 
hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, it is the duty of the Chair to lay be- 
fore the Senate the unfinished business, 


Mr. VEST. I will ask the permission of the Senate to proceed. 1 


will speak but a minute longer. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let us have unanimous consent to go on and finish 
this bill. It is of great importance to everybody. : 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certvinly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the title of 
the unfinished business. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 2350) authorizing the issue of Treasury 
notes on deposits of silver bullion. 

Mr. W. N, of Iowa. Lask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
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business be informally laid aside and that we continue the considera- 
tion of the bill which has been under discussion until it is disposed of. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does that displace the regular order? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let the regular order be laid aside informally. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that the unfinished business may be laid aside inform- 
ally, and that the consideration of the bill which has been under con- 
sideration be continued. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understand that there is a Senato: 
speak on the regular order of business, and I shall 3 have to 
object. 

e WILSON, of Iowa. Then I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill to its conclusion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa moves that 
the Senate proceed with the consideration of the bill which has been 
under discussion to its conclusion. 

The question being put, the Chair declared that the ayes appeared to 


revail, 
* Mr. BUTLER. I call for a division. 

Mr. ALLISON. Before that is done, under the understanding at the 
time of adjournment last evening, I supposed this bill would go on 
to-day until the hour of 4 o’clockarrived. We all understand what 
is to occur then. I should be pea to have read the understanding 
which was arrived at the close of yesterday’s session. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That only binds Senators, and not the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISQN. I know. 

Mr. BUTLER. I did not so understand it. If thereisany such agree- 
ment, I shall not violate it; but my understanding was that the bill 
which has been under consideration should be taken up immediately 
on the conclusion of the routine morning business, and to that extent 
unanimous consent was granted. I did not, however, understand that 
there was unanimous consent that it should go on until 4 o’clock. 

Mr. CULLOM. Was not 4 o'clock mentioned? 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. The agreement was that the bill was to be 
acted upon to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
ALLISON ] desire that the consent which was agreed to shall be read? 

Mr. ALLISON. I will just say one word on this point. Here is 
what occurred yesterday as recorded in our official RECORD of debates: 


Mr. Wiison, of Iowa, I will modify the request, and propose to take up the 
pas immediately after the conclusion of the formal morning business to-mor- 


The VICE-PRESIDENT, The motion, then, is withdrawn. 

Mr. WILsox, of Iowa. I withdraw the motion if I can have unanimous con- 
sent to the proposition I now make. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not object, but the Banator perhaps has forgotten that we 
are to have some eulogies to-morrow. 

The Vice-Presipent. At 4 o'clock. 

Mr. Wrison, of Iowa. These are not to occur until o'clock. I hope to be able 
to dispose of the bill before that hour. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa withdraws his motion that the 
Senate proceed to the present consideration of the bill and asks unanimous 
consent 1 the Senate will proceed to its consideration immediately after the 
routine morning business is es to-morrow. Isthere objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is agreed to, 


Mr. BUTLER. I was right about it. It was that the bill should 
be taken up immediately after the routine morning business. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Very well. Let us have the division. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam not particularly anxious about it; but I think 
this is an extremely important measure, and, for one, I should like to 
look at the RECORD to-morrow so as to read the debate which has oc- 
curred on the bill to-day. I am not making the objection for the pur- 
pose of delay, but, I repeat, I would like very much to see the debate 
which has oecurred here before voting upon this measure, and it is for 
that reason more than anything else that I desire the Senator from 
Alabama to proceed with his speech on the silver bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Iowa, on which a division has been asked for. 

The question being put, there were ona division—ayes 21, noes 11; 
no 8 voting. 

. EDMUNDS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PASCO. I suggest that the call for the yeas and nays can not 
be had until it is ascertained whether there is a quorum present by a 
call of the Senate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. PASCO, A call of the Senate is first in order. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, It is the common practice to call for the yeas and 
nays before the Chair has announced the result. 

Mr. VEST. The Chair has announced the result. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has announced the result. 
No quorum being present, the roll will be called. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators responded 
to their names: 


PRESENT—88. 
Aldrich, Blackburn, Cameron, Cullom, 
Allen, Biair, Casey, Dan 
Allison, Blodgett, Cockrell, Davis, 
Bate, Butler, Coke, Dixon, 
Berry, Colquitt, Dolp! 


7 
Edmunds, Hawley, Moody, Sanders, 
Eustis, Hearst. Paddock, Sherman, 
Higgins, Pasco, Stanford, 

Farwell, Hiscock, Pettigrew, Teller, 
Faulkner, Hoar, V. 
George, Ingalls, Wi . 
33000 Ne aT 
Hale, Mitchell, Reagan, — r 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators bave responded to 
their names; a quorum is present. The questior is on ing to the 
motion of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON , on which the roll will 


be called. 

Mr. BUTLER. Isuggest to the Senator from Vermont that inasmuch 
as a quorum has been disclosed by the calling of ‘the roll, we can now 
settle it by a division without the necessity of a roll-call. 

. Mr. EDMUNDS. Iam willing to try a division first, though I should 
like to take the yeas and nays very much on this question of State 


rights. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am perfectly indifferent myself. 

a EDMUNDS. To save time, Iam willing forthe moment to take 
a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. By unanimous consent, the demand 
for the yeas and nays will be withdrawn, and the question will be 
taken by a division on continuing the pending measure until 40’clock, 
as the Chair understands the motion to be. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Until it is displaced by what has been agreed to 


before. 
The Senate proceeded to divide; and the ayes were 36. 
Mr. BUTLER. No further count is demanded, so far as I am con- 


cerned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. By unanimous consent, a further count 
will be ec Sento with. The bill is now before the Senate as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VESII is en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I come now to what with me is the over- 
whelming consideration and argument in this debate. I have alluded 
to it briefly, but I now state it with a little more elaboration. I shall 
proceed to read from the opinion of the Supreme Court in the Bowman 
ease to emphasize what I shall say. 

Tt seems to me that if we pass this bill it is but the opening up of 
opportunity for a successive series of such bills, just as the emergencies 
or the opinions of different States may call for such legislation. We 
are now asked to enter the domain of interstate commerce, vested ac- 
cording to the decision of the eee Court exclusively in Congress, 
and make an exception as to alcoholic stimulants, which the Supreme 
Court has decided to be as much an article of commerce as any other 
merchandise in this country. How long will it be until another de- 
mand is made upon Congress to give permission to all the States to ex- 
clude something else, tobacco, for instance, or oleomargarine? In a 
country like ours, where we see from year to year popular excitement 
springing up in different localities and finally permeating and pervad- 
ing the entire Union as to certain interests, how long will it be until 
some other State finds some other article about which it proposes to 
legislate, and then appeals to all its sister States, and is enabled to 
bring enough political influence to bear upon Congress to have just 
such a law passed as that now proposed in regard to an article which 
it considers antagonistic to the interests of its popie 

I ask Senators now to pause before they throw this question into the 
arena of Congressional debate. If this precedent is established it is 
simply a question of Congressional influence as to how far we are to go. 
When you once make an exception and establish the doctrine that 
Congress can permit a State to prohibit any article of interstate com- 
merce from coming into its limits, you tear out that clause of the Con- 
stitution of the United States which gives that power to the national 
Congress and you absolutely destroy that t. 

I will now read from the opinion of the 88 Court in the Bow- 
man case. 

Mr. McPHERSON. WilltheSenator permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion before he goes to that? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to ask the Senator whether in his 
opinion the right to import an article implies the right to sell it and 
the unrestricted use of all the channels of importation, whatever they 
may be, to the consumer. For instance, take the right to importa 
package of liquor into a State, which I understand Congress has not 
interdicted in any way, it being interstate commerce, where there were 
prohibition laws, where does the power of the State begin and where 
does the power that you get under the right to import cease? 

Mr. VEST. The Supreme Court of the United States decided that 
in the case of Ward vs. Maryland, and the authority has been un- 
broken. It is decided in the case which is now before the Senate in 

to which this proposed legislation is asked. The broad doc- 
trine is this: The power to import carries with it the power to sell, be- 
cause the Supreme Court has said without the power to sell the other 
grant of power is nugatory and void. The interstate-commerce clause 
of the Constitution attaches so long as the merchandise remains in rh 
unbroken package in the hands of the importer. When it is sol 
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when the package is broken and the goods are mingled with the other 
goods of the citizens of the State, the merchandise ceases to be inter- 
state-commerce merchandise and becomes subject to the police power 
of the State. That is the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States simply repeated in the case which has been read here. 

Mr. McPHERSON,. Then the regulation of the State begins when 
the package is broken? 

Mr. VEST. The regulation of the State begins just so soon as the 
original package goes out of the hands of the importer and the goods 
become mingled with the other goods of the State. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. if I may ask the Senator a question, how can 
that be so on the jogic of what my friend is saying? The Supreme 
Court, he says, has held that anything that a State does which tends 
to restrain interstate or external commerce is a regulation of commerce, 
indirect but still effectual. If a man imports a ton of dynamite into 
the city of New York for use in the State of Missouri, to blow up St. 
Louis, etc., as his motive may be, but nobody knows that, upon what 
principle is it that Congress or the Supreme Court can say (Congress 
may say it, the Supreme Court can not) that that is secure in the hands 
of the man who imported it, while it is not secure in the hands of the 
man to whom he has agreed to sell it? because the effect of the re- 
pression is just as great when the property comes into the hands of the 
second owner as it is in the hands of the first, as everybody knows. 
The line is in another place, when the Supreme Court comes to find it 
out. 

Mr. VEST. TheSupreme Court of the United States has always held 
that so far as the health and life of the citizens of a State were con- 
cerned the State had the power, it has it now, and always has had it by 
its police power, its reserved power, to protect that lifeand that health. 
If it is dynamite or gunpowder every Commonwealth in the Union has 
the power, whether it is the Government of the United States or the 
government of the State of Missouri or Vermont, to protect the health 
and life of its citizens. That is a power which always exists. It is an 
attribute of sovereignty. It is something the State can not divest 
itself of, for the Supreme Court has said that no State would have the 
right to divest itself of the power to protect the health and life of its 
own people. That shows how great and sovereign is their power and 
how absolute is the necessity of its exercise. . 

But, Mr. President, I come now to the point I was attempting to 
discuss: What would be the effect of this legislation? I will answer it 
in the language of Mr. Justice Matthews in Bowman vs. The Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway Company: 

If the State of Iowa may prohibit the importation of intoxicating liquors 
from all other States, it may also include tobacco or any other article the use 
or abuse of which it may deem deleterious. It may not choose, even, to be gov- 
erned by considerations growing out of the health, comfort, or peace of the com- 
munity, Its policy may be directed to other ends. It may choose to establish 
u system directed to the promotion and benefit of its own agriculture, manufact- 
ures, or arts of any description, and prevent the introduction and sale within 
its limits of any or of all articles that it may select as coming into competition 
with those which it seeks to protect. The police power of the State would ex- 
tend to such cases, as well as to those in which it was sought to legislate in be- 
half of the health, peace, and morals of the people. 

The power, you see, Justice Matthews concedes to the States, but he 
says they may pervert that power, and under the guise of exercising 
the police power they may exclude competition of all articles coming 
into antagonism with the products of their own people. 

In view of the commercial anarchy and confusion that would result from the 
diverse exertions of power by the several States of the Union, it can not be sup- 
posed that the Constitution or Congress have intended to limit the freedom of 
commercial intercourse among the people of the several States. 

Mr. President, that would be the result of this proposed legislation. 
I repeat, it is simply a question of political influence which would de- 
termine the extent of the exercise of this power, if we once assert the 
doctrine which is now claimed here under this dictum of the Supreme 
Court, that Congress can permit any and every State in the Union to 
wipe out its control and jurisdiction over interstate commerce. 

It has been said that a remarkable spectacle is presented, and extreme 
hearted men defend the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 

tates. 

Sir, it has always been the doctrine of the State-rights school that 
the safety of the people of the United States existed in drawing a dis- 
tinct and unmistakable line between the power of the General Govern- 
ment and that of the States. It is the highest assertion of State rights 
to declare that the General Government has exclusive jurisdiction of 
certain questions and that the General Government alone can exercise 
that jurisdiction. If you once break down that barrier you destroy 
the doctrine of State rights. I, therefore, a State-rights man beyond 
8 stand here to-day to deſend this decision of the Supreme 

urt, and to declare that the contemporaneous debates of the conven- 
tion that formed the Constitution of 1789, the unbroken weight of judi- 
cial authority in the United States, and what I believe to be the calm, 
conservative, reflecting judgment of the people of the United States 
will defend this opinion and will say that with Congressalone rests the 
exclusive power to declare what shall be a subject of interstate com- 
merce and to regulate it. It is a mistake to declare that those of us who 
believe in State rights are at all inconsistent when we claim that the 
Constitution, as we understand it, which gives this power to Congress, 
should be regarded, maintained, and observed. 
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Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, if this bill he not within the constitu- 
tional power of Congress, I think we must all agree that the condition 
of the American people in regard to this particular subject is more 
miserable than that of any other civilized nation on the face of the 
earth. I suppose there does not exist a community where men live 
together under law where the danger of permitting the unrestricted 
sale of intoxicatiug liquor is not recognized and guarded against by pub- 
lie authority. 

Unless what we pro or its equivalent can be done, what is the 
result? The Jaw, as I understand it, in the United States is this for 
the present and for all future time (unless we have a new Constitution 
in this respect), that any person, a dweller in another State or in a for- 
eign country, may through his own agencies send intoxicating liquor 
into any of the States of this Union, and having selected the kind of 
package in which he chooses to put it he may, by those agencies, de- 
liver it for use to any citizen of the State or dweller therein; and that 
it shall not be competent for any State authority to prohibit that de- 
livery to a drunken man who has just come from a frenzy in which he 
has threatened the life or safety of his wife or children, to a criminal 
who desires it to fortify his courage for the commission of a crime, to a 
maniac or idiot whose slender intellect overcome by it will be simply 
the moving force to some arson or murder or assault by which the life 
and health and safety of innocent persons are threatened. 

It is declared by the honorable Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest 
that, as he understands the law expounded by the supreme legal tri- 
bunal in this country, that is the condition of things to which we are 
to be hereafter exposed, with the supposable and practically impossi- 
ble alternative that Congress itself shall enter upon the regulation of 
the traffic in intoxicating liquor so far as it is carried on by the agents 
of citizens of other States or citizens of other countries than the place 
where the liquor is to be sold and delivered. 

Mr. President, one thing I think no man will question who knows 
anything ot the history and character of the people of this country, 
and that is that if it had been supposed that the adoption of our funda- 
mental law would have led to any such constitutional result there 
would not have been a State of the Union that would have given its 
assent to the adoption of the Constitution. It was hard enough as 
it was, and required the utmost exertion of the authority of the weight- 
iest, and wisest, and best citizenship of that day, to induce nearly all 
the States to give their assent to the adoption of the Constitution; but 
if it had been said,“ Tou are proposing an instrument to take from you 
the right to control your own beer shops or the sale of intoxicating 
drinks within your borders when it is attempted to be exercised and 
accomplished by the agency of persons living without your borders,“ 
I do not believe there would have been a hundredth part of the citizens 
of any State existing at that day who would have given their votes for 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution. 

My honorable friend from Missouri spoke of this, in the close of what 
he said, as a question of State rights and of the boundary between the 
constitutional right or authority of Congress and the constitutional 
rights of the States; and the Senator claimed to be a member of what 
he called an extreme State-rights school. I do not so understand this 
question, and I do not so understand the position of the honorable 
Senator in regard to this subject or in regard to other kindred subjects 
in relation to which I differ with him. It is not a question of State 
rights. It is the question of the right being lodged anywhere to con- 
trol crime, 

When certain classes of our citizens or certain classes of political 
opinions are found now denying to the State, now’ denying to the 
United States, the power to exercise this, that, or the other function of 
legislation, it is not because they want to save the right, however they 
may deceive themselves, to do the thing to the place where the Consti- 
tution has lodged it; it is because they do not desire the legislative 
control over that thing to be exercised anywhere. Asa rule, you will 
find that that class of citizens who are in favor of the most sopla 
thorough, and beneficent exercise of the constitutional and natio; 
rights of this Government are also in favor of the most ample, thorough, 
and constitutional exercise of the legislative powers and rights of the 
States for the public good; and they are also, as arule, equally in favor 
of the most ample, thorough, and constitutional exercise of the right 
of the citizen to govern himself in to the matters where the 
human will goes astray, unless it is submitted to its own moral gov- 
ernment. You will find in those sections of the country where the 
advocates of the powers of the nation dwell State vitality, State life, 
individual vitality; individual life, individual enterprise, all in the 
fullest and most benignant and most complete play. 

Now, the Supreme Court of the United States, both majority and mi- 
nority, in the decision which has been under discussion, have declared 
their opinion. Of course it is an obiter dicium, as the Senator from Mis- 
souri has said; but the concurrent opinion of these nine great lawyers 
on a grave constitutional question before them which they are consid- 
ering in all its relations, even if not essential to the judgment which 
they are about to render, is entitled, I suppose, to the highest respect, 
a respect only s by that which we owe to the constitutional 
judgment of the court itself. 

What is it they have said Congress may do to remedy this difficulty? 
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They have not declared that we may delegate power to the States of 

this Union. They have not declared that the reserved power which 
the Constitution leaves to the States or to the people thereof respect- 
ively can be enlarged or abridged one whit by act of Congress, They 
have not undertaken to say that there can be any legislative action of 
a State of this Union (unless, perhaps, it relates to some matter of na- 
tional property which we may cede to them) which can derive the 
least vitality from any denial of our own power or affirmation of theirs 
by legislation, What they haye undertaken to say is this—and it is 
what was suggested during the remarks of the Senator from Missouri by 
the honorable Senator from Delaware—they have undertaken to say 
that, recognizing the complete and exclusive control of Congress over 
interstate and international commerce, Congress may also by legisla- 
tion declare that certain subjects shall not be for legislative purposes 
treated assubjects of interstatecommerce, and that the question whether 
a particular contractisa contract of interstate or international commerce 
within the legislative power is not to be determined by the Supreme Court 
asa question of absolute fact of which they take judicial notice, but may 
be determined by the Congress of the United States in declaring that 
for all legislative purposes this shall not he considered as within the 
domain of interstate commerce. 

Whether that is sound or not it is the opinion of the judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and, as I understand, it is an 
opinion affirmed and reaffirmed almost from the beginning of our ju- 
dicial history. Take the case in which the honorable Senator from 
New York who sits near me [Mr. Evarts] was counsel, the case of 
the Morgan Steam-Ship Company vs. The Louisiana Board of Health, 
which was decided, in 118th United States Reports, at the October 
term, 1885. I will read the head-note. That was the case of the 
quarantine laws. I suppose there is nothing more completely settled 
and wore clear on its face than that quarantine is a proper and fit sub- 
ject of regulation as a regulation of interstate commerce and that 
Congress may establish any regulations it shall see fit on that subject. 
But it is also very well settled that the States by the permission of 
Congress may make their own quarantine laws as their own view of 
duty to their own public health requires, The statute of Louisiana 
undertook to establish such a quarantine system. Let me read the 
marginal note, which states this thing as clearly as I could state it: 

The system of quarantine laws established by statutes of Louisiana is a right- 
ful exercise of the police power for the protection of health, which is not forbid- 
den by the Constitution of the United States. 

Just as they have said in other cases that the regulation of intoxi- 
cating liquors was a rightful exercise of the police power. 

While some of the rules of that system may amount to regulations of com- 
merce with foreign nations or among the States, though not so designed, they 
belong to that class which the States may establish until Congress acts in the 
matter by covering the same ground or forbidding State laws— 

Which is the second proposition. 

Congress, so far from doing either of these things, has, by the act of 1799 (Ch. 
Rev. Stat.) and previous laws and by the recent act of 1878 (20 Stat., 37), 
opted the laws of the States on that subject, and forbidden all interference 

with their enforcement. 

Now, Mr. President, it seems to me that that is the whole of this 
matter. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] suggests to me 
that the same principle is involved in the case where Congress author- 
izes a State to build a bridge over navigable waters and allows it to 
remain until Congress interferes. In other words, Congress has the 
right to withdraw wholly or in part the waters of a particular State 
from the category of navigable waters of the United States within the 
constitutional contemplation. While the exclusive regulation of the 
use of navigable waters is within the power of Congress, and while any 
State law in conflict with any exercise of that power by Congress is 
void and unconstitutional, it is also equally well settled that Congress 
may declare that a particular water which in effect and physically is 
navigable shall not be treated as a navigable water within the defini- 
tion in defining the limits of its jurisdiction, or shall be treated so only 
to a certain extent or only for a limited time, or shall not be treated 
so until after a limited time. : 

Whatever Congress onght to do or might properly do in respect to 
the District of Columbia or the Territories, I su no Senator who 
differs from me on this question believes that Congressis likely to enact 
uniform laws for the entire country for the regulation of the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors which are conveyed from State to State or from 
foreign countries into any State. 

Mr. DAWES, I should like to ask my colleague what would be the 
condition of things in a State if Congress should undertake to do that 
thing? As Congress can not regulate it among the citizens of the same 
State, there would be one rule for the foreigner and another rule for 
the inhabitant of the State. 

Mr. HOAR. That suggestion of my colleague, as well as many others 
which might be added to it, would of course make it unlikely that we 
shall enter upon that field of legislation just now. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachusetts 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HOAR. Yes, sir. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I should like to inquire of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts in respect to the constituti ty of this provision, whether it 
would make any difference if, instead of the words ‘‘ of any fermented, 
distilled, or other intoxicating liquids or liquors,’’ there were inserted 
the words ‘‘manufactures of wool???’ 

Mr. HOAR. I do not think it would. Iam speaking now simply 
of the matter of the constitutional power, not the matter of discretion, 
or wisdom, or policy. i 

Mr. HISCOCK. I ask, then, as a constitutional question, if, in the 
Senator’s judgment, it is within the power of Congress to delegate to a 
State the right to prohibit the introduction into that State of any arti- 
cle of manufacture. 

Mr. HOAR. Ido not think I should go quite as far as that, but I 
would say that of course to do that in regard to the manufacture of 
Wool Nonig be a plain and gross violation of the sworn public duty of 
all of us. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I suggest it purely as a constitutional question. 

Mr. HOAR. But this is a question of the boundary line between 
two conflicting powers, one the police power, clearly reserved to the 
States, and one the power to regulate commerce, exclusively confided 
to the Government of the United States. Either that boundary is to 
be determined as a question of fact, if we may speak of this as a ques- 
tion of fact, a judicial question, to take judicial notice of it by reason 
of the nature of the subject-matter, which is practically impossible or 
difficult of attainment, or it is to be treated as a matter of law. 

If it be a matter of law, it is a matter which the law-making power 
of the country may declare and determine and define. I hold, just as the 
Supreme Court said in the Louisiana case (to take that single illustration, 
which is better than any other, because it is one which the court itself 
has affirmed), that, it being clearly a reserved power and a duty of the 
people of the State of Louisiana to protect the city of New Orleans 
from infection or pestilence as a police power, the power of preserving 
and looking after the safety of their citizens, it being also a power of 
Congress to regulate interstate commerce, and in the course of that regu- 
lation to prohibit, if it see fit, the introduction of diseased and un- 
healthy persons or things, as the case of the leper put by the Senator 
from Vermont, there comes a domain which as a matter of fact could 
clearly be within ong of these powers if the other did not exist. Sup- 
pose there were nothing but the United States as a Government where 
you come to these conflicting and overlapping domains. TheSupreme 
Court of the United States say, as I ta re the entire current of 
their decisions and as I understand the affirmation both of the mi- 
nority and the majority in this last case, Congress may determine, as 
a question of law, as a matter of legislative enactment, the boundaries 
and limitations of those two jurisdictions, and as Chief-Justice Fuller 
said in the course of his opinion in the case which has given rise to 
this bill: S 

Undoubtedly there is dificulty in drawing the line between the munici: 
powers of the one government and the commercial powers of the other, but 
when that line is determined, in the particular instance, accommodation to it, 
without serious inconvenience, may readily be found, to use the lang of 
Mr. Justice Johnson in Gibbons vs, Ogden, 9. Wheat., 1, 238, in a frank 8 
did co-operation for the general good.” 

Mr. HISCOCK. ‘The other suggestion that I desire to make to the 
Senator is this: In respect we will say to the quarantine laws and in 
respect to navigable waters, they are entirely within the jurisdiction 
of the State for certain purposes and the State has the jurisdiction to 
legislate in respect to them until Congress takes that jurisdiction itself, 
absorbs it, takes the domain of it, because it in its wisdom thinks it wise 
to exercise certain powers or pass certainlaws. Now, my mind is rather 
bent on inquiry than otherwise in respect to this provision. The State 
has no power primarily to regulate or to interfere with the goods against 
which this prohibition is aimed. It has no jurisdiction of the subject 
whatever. That has been decided. Now, having nojurisdiction orig- 
inally, and that jurisdiction being absolutely vested in the Federal au- 
thority, can Congress delegate it? Is there not a wide difference be- 
tween that class of cases and the class which the Senator has suggested, 
where the State has the power, until. Congress has taken jurisdiction of 
the subject, to pass such laws and regulations as itchooses? Itseems 
to me that there is a wide distinction. 

Mr. HOAR. I differ with the Senator from New York in the prem- 


ises, 

Mr. HISCOCK. In one case the court holds that while the State has 
jurisdiction of the subject it can pass its regulating laws until Congress 
steps in and says, ‘‘No, you can not; we take jurisdiction of the sub- 
ject, and your jurisdiction must yield to ours. It must yield to the 
Federal jurisdiction; you can not override it.“ In this case, I suggest 
to the Senator whether it is not a change in which the State has no 
jurisdiction whatever. The State can not touch it or 1 in refer- 


ence to it, and the Supreme Court has so decided, until that power is 
given to it by Congress. The question is whether can grant 
that power. ; 


Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I have endeavored in what I have said 
to express my own idea. On the question of pe ti the right I 
certainly agree with the Senator from New York with the Senator 


from Missouri, and I can designate it as strongly as I can make the 
statement, I think the State has an original and primary power to 
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tect a child of ten years of age within its limits against danger to 
Kes moral, and the State has an original and primary power to say that 
mobody shall sell intoxicating liquor or opium to a baby of that age. 
It being the power of the State to do that thing, Congress has authority 
to say that the right to engage in interstate or international commerce 
shall not be understood to allow an Englishman or a citizen of another 
country to sell by himself or his agent his intoxicating liquor or opium 
to a child ten years old. That is clear. There isa primary power of 
the State and a power of Congress to restrain that. 

Now, if it may do that, Congress may go further and it may say the 
power to engage in interstate or international commerce shall not be 
understood as permitting anybody to sell opium or intoxicating liquors 
to anybody else, and that they shall be excluded altogether from the 
domain of interstate commerce. That Congress has a right to say. If 
Congress, according to my interpretation of these decisions, has the 
right to say no person dwelling in another country or in another State 
shall sell opium or intoxicating liquors to children ten years old or 
‘under, if the State where they dwell has prohibited that act; and if it 
has a right to say that no citizen of another State or another nation 
shall sell or deliver intoxicating liquors or opium to any citizen of the 
State whose Legislature has prohibited that act, then this bill is clearly 
‘within our power. That is not a question of delegated power. It is 
not a question of permission to the State. It isa question of the right 
of Congress to prescribe what shall be the limit of interstate commerce, 
and it may bar it out by a definition of its own, or it may say inter- 
‘state commerce shall be kept within the limits in regard to a icu- 
lar subject matter where the police power of the State comes in, which 
the Legislature of the particular State has defined. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. President, I assume, from the fact that this 
amendment is here, that independent of an act of Congress no State 
has the right to do those acts and things the power to do which is 
granted to itin this provision, I understand the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts to argue that it has in his last argument which he has made. 

Mr. HOAR. No; I said that the primary power of the State is not 
delegated. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I say the State has no primary power. That is 
my point. The State has no primary power. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator mean by that to say that the State 
has no primary power except for the restraints of the Constitution of 
the United States? : 

Mr. HISCOCK. Let me understand the Senator’s question. 

Mr. HOAR. When the Senator says the State has no primary power, 
he does not mean to be understood as saying thatit has not the pri 
power except for the restraint of the Constitution of the United States ? 

Mr. . Certainly not. 

Mr. HOAR. Then we agree about that. 

Mr. HISCOCK. What I say is this: The fact that this provision is 
here is due to the further fact that except for such alaw the State would 
be limited or restrained. 

Mr. CULLOM. In its power? 

Mr. HISCOCK. In its power. The Senator from Massachusetts in 
the course of his illustrations has used opium and whisky, and it was 
because I supposed that he might do so that I asked him the question 
if in his Judgment it would be unconstitutional if, instead of intoxi- 
cating liquids or liquors, manufactures of woolen goods were inserted. 

I say frankly for myself that I t very doubtfully the proposition 

as being constitutional that Congress the power to delegate to any 
State the right to prohibit the rtation or sale within the bor- 
ders of that State of wheat, of butter, of the farm products, or of the 
manufactures of our country, if under the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion and under the limitations of the Constitution the State has the 
power to do it until the General Government exercises that power. 

Mr. HOAR. Allow me to ask my honored friend how he inter- 
prets this clause of the Constitution: 

No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any imposts or duties 
on imports or exports, except what may be absolutely necessary for executing 
its inspection laws. 

Does the Senator mean to say that the States can not do that with 
the consent of Congress? 

Mr. Oh, yes; certain things they can do without the 
consent of Congress. > 

Mr. HOAR. That answers the general question. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Yes, in part it does, so far as that goes. But this 

vision is that no State shall be held to be limited or restrained in 
ts power to prohibit, regulate, control, or tax the sale. It goes further 
that. As I was about to say, if a State has the power to do these 
things until the General Government exercises that power, there is not 
any sort of doubt that the General Government can give it power to 
continue it. It can grant it power to do it, or it can fail to exercise 
the power and the State may then go on to do it. There is where I 
make the distinction between the doctrine which the Senator has cited 
and the doctrine which I believe is involved in this case. 

I do not want it understood that I may not vote for this provision. 
It may be so doubtful that it is wise to submit it for the Supreme Court 
of the United States to pass upon it. It is a very serious question when 
we understand the object which it has in view and the class of goods that 


it delegates to a State the power to permit the sale of, to regulate the 
transportation of, and all that. 

It may be a very serious question whether, in view of the public senti- 
ment upon the subject, a great State should not have the right to go to 
the courts upon that question and have it settled and decided. 

I may be influenced to vote for this bill, very likely I shall, so that 
the question may be tested and tried, doubtful as it is. I have said 
what I have simply because in giving that vote I want it understood 
that I so far have not yielded to the opinion that as to every industry 
which may be prosecuted in one State Congress has the power to grant 
it to another State to prohibit or regulate the sale of the goods pro- 
duced in that State. It is rather for that reason that I propounded-the 
question I did to the Senator from Massachusetts and made the state- 
ment I have made than for the purpose of expressing an opinion and 
intention of opposing the bill. 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. President, this bill and the discussion arising 
upon it relate to a subject of very great interest to the American peo- 
ple, the regulation and control of the use of intoxicating liquors. If 
we are to debate it upon the question as to the propriety of the use of 
intoxicating liquors, that would be one subject. it we are to discuss 
ae authority by which it is to be regulated, that is certainly another 
subject. 

The Constitution confers upon Congress the power to regulate com- 
merce among the States; and the Supreme Court has repeatedly held 
that the power of Congress for the regulation of commerce among the 
States and with foreign nations was as complete and perfect as the 
power of a State to regulate its local commerce, its internal commerce. 
It is an absolute power, unqualified, according to the determinations 
of the Supreme Court. 

Now, are the rtation and sale of alcoholic liquors ecommerce? 
I understand that the courts hold that they are commerce. As to the 
use of them, there are very great varieties of opinion. As to their 
being commerce there can hardly be two opinions. 

The Congress authorizes the importation of alcoholic liquors. It 
levies a tax upon alcoholic liquors; it taxes and collects revenue from 
them. The action of Congress makes alcoholic liquors commerce. 
Some of the States prohibit the use of alcoholic liquors; a majority ot 
them do not prohibit the use of alcoholic liquors, So the current opin- 
ion among the States would make alcoholic liquors an article of com- 
merce. 

If the Constitution of the United States were amended so as to de- 
clare that alcoholic liquors were injurious to the public morals and the 
public health and to repeal the laws which recognize them as com- 
merce by recognizing their importation and levying duties upon them, 
that would be an act of outlawry which might place them and would 
place them under the control and power of the State islatures. It 
would then cease to be an article of commerce—that is, it would cease 
to be an article of commerce if the States took the same view of it and 
outlawed it as the Government would under such a change. 

If this condition of things—that is, the outlawry of alcoholic Jiquors 
by the Federal Government and by the States—existed, the States, then, 
of course, could exclude intoxicating liquor under their police prep 
as they may exclude anything that they hold to be injurious to health 
and public morals or dangerous to life. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] called attention toa 
number of things to illustrate his view that the Congress might confer 
the power upon the States or at least might consent that the States 
should tax alcoholic liquors because of certain other things that they 
could do, There are a number of things in which the power of Con- 
gress and of the States is concurrent. Attention was called to those 
things by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest], and I call attention 
to them again, as they are recited by Mr. Justice Field in the Bowman 


case. Mr. Justice Field said: 


That where the subject upon which Congress can act under its commercial 
power is local in its nature or sphere of operation, such as harbor pial , the 
mprovement of 3 establishment of beacons and buoys ves- 
sels in and out of port, the construction of bridges over navigable rivers, the 
erection of 5 pier ee docks, and the like, which can be properly regu- 
lated only by special provisions adapted to their localities, the State can act un- 
til 8 interferes and supersedes its authority; but where the subject is na- 
tional in its character and admits and requires uniformity of regulation, affect- 
ing alike all the States, such astransportation between the States, including the 
importation of from one State into another, Con; ean alone act upon 
it and provide the needed regulations. The absence of any Jaw of Congress on 
the se. is equivalent to its declaration that commerce in that matter shall be 
free. Thus the absence of regulations as to interstate commerce with reference 
to any particular subject is taken as a declaration that the im 
article into the States shall be unrestricted. It is onl portation 
completed,and the pro imported is mingled with and becomes a part of 
the general property of the State, that its tions can act oa it, except so 
F safety in the disposition of the import until 
us mingled. 


Now, that meets all the suggestions on that subject made by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, except those which relate to 3 
That is a matter which relates to the security of liſe and health, and 
the poues powers of the State have at all times been held to authorize 
the State to protect its people against epidemic disease and those thi 
which may endanger the lives and the health of the people. That is 
not a tion of commerce in the sense in which the Constitution 
speaks of the regulation of commerce, as we now have it under consid- 
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eration, The regulation of commerce as we now have it under consid- 
eration means the regulation of trade and transportation between the 
States. 

As I have mentioned, the laws of the United States recognize alco- 
holic liquors, whether rightly or wrongly it is not for us nor to 
say, as articles of commerce. The laws of most of the States recognize 
liquors of this description, whether rightly or wrongly we have no au- 
thority here to determine, as articles of commerce. Being articles of 
commerce and the exclusive power being given to Cou to regulate 
commerce among the States, it seems to me concludes that portion of 
the argument. 

But it is assumed that Congress may permit the States to take its 
place to a limited extent in the regulation of commerce. I understand, 
Mr. President, that jurisdiction even in the courts is not a matter of 
consent, but a matter of law. It is certainly true, I think, that where 
the Constitution bas conferred a power upon Congress the consent of 
Congress and the States can not take from Congress its jurisdiction, 
nor can the consent of Congress and the States confer upon the States 
a jurisdiction which by the Constitution is conferred upon Congress, 
If that be true, it would conclude this portion of the argument. 

Now, then, the people of the States are not powerless because 
they can not regulate commerce between the States in regard to alco- 
holic liquors. They are not powerless to protect themselves against 
the use and the abuse of alcoholic liquors. It may be and doubtless 
is, to States where they prohibit the sale and use of alcoholic liquors 
asa beverage, inconvenient to them that persons may have a right under 
the Constitution and laws of the United States to carry into those 
States alcoholic liquors; but when they are there the protection of the 
Constitution and laws only exends to them as interstate commerce so 
long as they remain in the original packages. When those-packages 
are broken and they go into commerce they pass under the jurisdiction 
of the State government and the State has aright to tax or exclude 
them or to punish persons for dealing in them, as it sees proper. 

So while there is some inconvenience growing out of the existing 
condition of things, out of the power to regulate interstate commerce, 
it is not a barrier to the power of the State to protect their people 
against the improper use or abuse of these liquors when they are taken 
within the State. That power remains with them. 

Mr. President, it often happens in the discussion of questions that 
our desire to do good, that our desire to promote the public welfare, 
that our desire to accomplish some beneficent purpose leads us away 
from the consideration of our power toaccomplish that end and causes 
us to forget that we are acting under a Government of delegated and 
limited power. Whether that be convenient or inconvenient, it is the 
Government which our fathers made for us and adopted, and which 
has existed in all its beneficence as the grandest monument of human 
wisdom for more than a hundred years, If inconveniences arise they 
are but those inconveniences which may arise under any possible form 
of Government. We should not forget that in the language of Presi- 
dent Washington that Constitution is the sheet-anchor of our liberties, 
and that adherence to it and the preservation of it scrupulously are es- 
sential to the maintenance and perpetuity of the Union and to the 
nn of its blessings to posterity as we received them from our 

fathers. 

In our efforts to do good we should not forget that there is a restraint 
upon our power to act, that we are not free like a town meeting, with 
no restriction upon our power; but we are here under a Government 
having ified and delegated powers of a national and interstate char- 
acter, which leaves to the several States the control of questions of do- 
mestic policy and internal administration. If we forget on this sub- 
ject, as we have on some others, that we have a Constitution which we 

ve taken an oath to support, and if we undertake to do whatever in- 
terest, believing that we are doing right, or passion may tempt us to do, 
we cut loose from our anchorage, from our security, from the safety of 
Sa poopie and of the Government. 

e Senator from Massachusetts made the observation that the State 
had the right (I believe he used the word the inherent or original 
night, or some word indicating exclusiveness) to prohibit the sale of 
opium or liquor to children under ten years of age. So the States have 
exactly that right, because it relates to the internal policy of the State 
and does not relate to commerce among the States. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Except in the original package, 

Mr. REAGAN. ‘That did not illustrate the view it seemed to me 
which the Senator was stating. The State has a right to do a great 
many things where they are not prohibited todo them by the Constitu- 
tion or where the power is not conferred upon Congress to do the same 
things to the exclusion Of the right of the State. 

Mr. President, whatever my individual opinions may be upon the 
subject, and I have very clear and very strong opinions upon the sub- 
ject, whatever my wish is to see temperance promoted in this land, 

as my view may be that the use of intoxicating liquors is injuri- 
ous to the public health and public morals, I am not ‘willing to lay my 
hands upon the Constitution and tear it down in order to furnish abet- 
ter remedy than the one which now exists, and because of my views 
upon this subject I sought to give this ry Bera of opinion before cast- 
ing a vote upon the measure before the te. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, it is a very curious circumstance, 
an interesting one, that we have reached a condition of things where, 
according to the debate here and the judgments of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, the States, as the Supreme Court say, have no 
power to deal with this subject; and now we are told here that Con- 
gress has not any power to deal with it. So the result of the perform- 
ance is that under the Constitution of the United States there must be 
an inherent, individual, civil, personal right in every man in one State 
to carry whatever another State considers to be injurious to its safety 
and life and welfare into it and sell it; that Congress can not stop it; 
the States can not stop it, say the Supreme Court, unless Congress does 
something, and we all say Congress can not do that something. 

Is not that a perfectly absurd result to come to in the Government 
and country, unless you say that it is one of the innate human rights 
that the Declaration of Independence intended to include when it said 
that every man had a right to pursue the avocations of peace, happiness, 
and prosperity, or whatever the phrase was (I have not quoted it cor- 
rectly, but that is the idea), and therefore the right to carry dynamite, 
and smallpox, and rum, and deleterious drugs, and adulterated teas, 
and obscene literature from one State to another was one of the few 
things that the Declaration of Independence and the fundamental Con- 
stitution of the United States had put in such a position that, as the 
Supreme Court says, the State can not do anyt 3 it, and, as 
gentlemen say here, that Congress can not do anything about it. It is 
only enough to state such a proposition to show that somewhere there 
isa fault in the logic of somebody. 

Now, let us begin with the . Court. The Supreme Court of 
the United States is an independent and co-ordinate branch of the Gov- 
ernment. Its mission is to decide causes between parties, and its decis- 
ion of causes between parties all good order and government require 
shall be carried out and respected as between parties. But, as it regards 
the Congress of the United States, its opinions are of no more value to 
us than ours are to it. We are just as independent of the Supreme 
Court of the United States as it is of us, and every judge will admit it. 

Suppose we think that this court has gone wrong and has made a mis- 
take in deciding a given case between A and B that involves the safety 
and happiness of all the people of the United States in their respective 
States covering a continent, and that an internal policy may be good 
for the Pacific coast and bad for a State on the Atlantic coast, are we 
to stop and say that is the end of the law and the mission of civiliza- 
tion in the United States for that reason? I take it not. It may be 
that when the next case comes up on a further and wider consideration 
the very gentlemen who now compose the court, differing as some of 
them did with the majority, may come to the conclusion that they had 
been led into an error and that they may still hold that the States of 
the United States in respect of what shall be done in those States and 
not among them is a matter that the Constitution leaves to those States 
to regulate as they will. 

So I do not feel absolutely condemned and overpersuaded and feel 
myself as put in a box by what the Supreme Court of the United States 
have so recently said. It is their mission to decide causes between par- 
tiesas they think they ought to be decided; and, as they have often done, 
it may be their mission next year to change their opinion and say that 
the rule ought to be the other way. So I do not feel deeply embar- 
rassed by the fact that the Supreme Court of the United States has 
taken the largest step that in the whole hundred years of the Republic 
has ever been taken toward the centralization of power somewhere, 
either in the Supreme Court or in Congress, one or the other. 

I do not believe, for one, in the centralization of power. I believe 
in its segregation and separation in every respect that concerns the in- 
ternal affairs of the body of the people in every one of the States, leay- 
ing out of the question those universal human rights that everybody 
agrees are intrinsic in man and citizen. 

So I am not greatly disturbed in respect of what the Supreme Court 
of the United States have said and done, except so far as it makes it 
now the mission of Congress to exert its power upon the subjects ac- 
cording to the light that it thought it had shone upon it, in order to 
preserve the internal policy and police of every State for itself, whether 
you call it an independent right or the execution’of a national power 
under agencies that Congress provides, whichever way you choose to 
state it. z 

Mr. President, the Constitution of the United States has not said 
that Congress may regulate commerce in the States. It has said that 
it may regulate commerce among the States. What does that mean? 
Has anybody until now undertaken to say that that implied and in- 
volved and embraced an authority in the United States that no State 
could come in contact with, to declare that because a fabric, wool, if 
you please, to which my friend from New York referred, was made in 
one State and sent to another, whatever became of that wool in the 
other State was beyond the power of the State to which it went? I 
take it not. Congress may say, and the Constitution saysit may, that 
wool may go from one State to another. Very good. The Constitu- 
tion has not given to Congress the power to say what shall become of 
or be done with that wool after it has gone there. Would my friend 
from New York maintain that the State of New York can not say that 
no manufacturer of woolen goods should put in more than 75 per cent. 
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of shoddy when he made up the wool? I suppose that is about the 
amount that they put in. 

Mr. HISCOCK. May I interrupt the Senator right here? 

Mr. EDMUNDS Yes; right here. 

Mr. HISCOCK. My friend says that one State may prohibit the 
introduction of woolen goods into that State manufactured in another. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, Ihave not said anything of the kind. 

` Mr. HISCOCK. Or that Congress can grant it the power. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ihave not said anything of the kind. 

Mr. HISCOCK. That is the suggestion which I understood the Sen- 
ator to make. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What I say is that when wool from Ohio or Ver- 
mont comes to the State of New York it is within the competence of 
the State of New York to say that wool shall not be turned into shoddy 
and put off as a fabric that cheats every laboring and other man who 
wishes to buy a coat or a pair of trousers. 

I say, with great respect to the Supreme Court of the United States 
(although the logic of their opinion goes the full length of it, because 
in logie you can not stop at the original man who brought the wool), 
the action of the State in repressing shoddy is practically just as ef- 
fectual when it comes into the second hand as it is when it is in the 
first hand. You can not get away from that, and if the Supreme Court 
of the United States follow out the logical sequence of what they have 
said there is no power in any State to regulate the transactions, and 
sales, and dealings in any commodity whatever which may be brought 
from one State, for all the States produce almost everything that may 
be used, if one likes, in another State. 

Now, where is the line? The line is, I think, a line which the Su- 
preme Court of the United States appears to have gone over, that when 
your act of transportation, your act of commerce among the States or 
from foreign nations has become complete, and the word among 
no longer applies, and the commodity is in the State where its trans- 
portation is ended, and it is in the hands of its owner there, whether 
that owner be a citizen of one State or another makes no difference, it 
is then just like the commodity of the same nature, all the laws being 
equal, in the hands of the citizen of the State who made it there him- 
self, the subject of the State law; and that is what the Supreme Court 
of the United States within the next twenty years will come to. 

You may say that that may interfere with the income of the United 
States on the importation of silks, if you please, or liquors, or whatever 
you please to callit. Very good. The power of the United States to 
regulate commerce and to levy taxes is no greater within its sphere 
than the power of the State is to deal with commodities and the conduct 
of people in that State ever every one of the objects that the United 
States may choose to tax or allow the importation of. Both powers 
are supreme, and each must be exercised in its own order. The Con- 
stitution has declared that in respect of the regulation of commerce 
Congress shall have power to regulate it. It has left to the States the 
power to deal with these objects of commerce after they get there, ac- 
cording to their own sense of what is wise and right. Whenever the 
Constitution undertook to impose a limitation upon the powers of the 
States it did impose it, and declared in the respect that my friend from 
Massachusetts has referred to in regard to their inspection laws, that 
they should only go to a certain extent. So in a great many other in- 
stances that might be mentioned. Wherever there was intended to be 
a limitation upon the internal power of the State the men who framed 
the Constitution stated it in clear and express terms. 

Now, look at it in another point of view, Mr. President. 

Mr. HOAR. Before the Senator passes from that point, will he al- 
low me to make a suggestion in that connection, which I omitted my- 
self? The expression in the Constitution that the States should not 
put imposts on articles without the permission of Congress implied 
that the framers of the Constitution thought that under that clause 
they would have a right to doit. 5 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Most clearly. That is obvious. Then you will 
notice the other limitations in this same line, which I should have 
passed over in order to save time but for what my friend from Massa- 
chusetts has said. It has provided that Congress shall not make any 

tions of commerce in favor of one port of a State as against an- 
other; that the external operations of the United States as regards the 
ports should be oana everywhere. So as to taxes. When it comes to 
the regulations of commerce as distinguished from the taxing power, 
no such limitation or reservation or proviso was imposed uponit. Con- 
gress was to have the universal power to regulate commerce among the 
States and with foreign nations, according to its judgment of what 
should be expedient for the public welfare. 

So Congress for a hundred years, from time to time, with the assent 
and acquiescence of everybody as sound and just constitutional action, 
has prohibited the introduction of one article, allowed the introduction 
of another, and has authorized some agency or another that it chose to 
employ to declare whether given objects under given circumstances 
should be admitted into the United States at all. It has employed an 
agency to exclude diseased cattle. It has authorized the President of 


the United States over and over again, by proclamation or in some 
other way that would be equal and fair among all the citizens of the 
United States, to stop the importation or regulate the importation or 


transportation of this, that, and the other thing. Did anybody ever 
question it? Very well. 

Now, on this aspect, what is Congress doing by this bill? The phrase- 
ology is not mine. I had a phraseology that I thought would be better. 
That is a question of taste; it all comes to the same thing. What does this 
bill do? If Congress has the power to regulate this commerce among 
the several States, it has the power to. limit it, and it has the power to 
declare that no intoxicating liquor shall go from one State to another, 
has it not? If it has the power to say that no intoxicating liquor, under 
the decisions of the Supreme Court, shall come into the United States 
from abroad, under the same right it has the power tosay that nothing 
of that kind shall pass from one State toanother. The court itself puts 
this entirely upon the ground, and rightly in that respect, that there is 
no distinction in respect of constitutional power between foreign com- 
merce and interstate commerce. All are within theregulation of Con- 
gress. Congress may say as it does about a great many things, obscene 
literature and a great variety of other things, that they shall not come 
into the United States at all. : 

Has it not the power to say that they shall not go from one State to 
another, if this decision of the Supreme Court is right, even in its nar- 
rowest application of the construction, and therefore to say that it shall 
not be lawful to transport from one State to another intoxicating liquors? 
If it has, has it not the right to affix, as it has on foreign commerce 
from time immemorial, the agencies and conditions and i tions 
and regulations that it thinks in its wisdom are right and just? Now, 
then—— 

Mr. VEST. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If my friend will pardon me just a moment until 
I finish this sentence. Now then, Congress undertakes to regulate the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors. I wish it went a great way further and 
included “diseased meats, fraudulent teas, dishonest. drugs, and so on; 
but it does not. Westop here now. Congress has the power to regu- 
late the transportation of intoxicating liquors from one State to another. 

The objection that has been made to this bill is that we are dele- 
gating it to a State. I deny the proposition. Isay that by this bill, 
although its mere terminology is not what I would have adopted, but 
in substance it comes to the same thing, Congress is undertaking to 
regulate the traffic among the States of this thing by saying, We em- 
ploy the agency of the people through its legislative authority, of the 
State of Missouri, for instance, to say whether it is wise to admit this 
thing in the community that is there, from the State of Illinois or not.“ 
We say to the State of Vermont, ‘‘We employ you as the agent of Con- 
gress in the regulation of this traffic to determine whether the condi- 
jeas of things as to the state of public morals there will warrant that 
thing.” 

Congress, therefore, instead of delegating a power is exerting the 
same power in respect of internal commerce that it has always exerted 
in respect of external commerce, to authorize somebody to determine 
how and under what conditions this commerce, if you call it that, shall 
be carried on. Giving no preference to one State over another, not as a 
remitted or delegated authority, but as the exertion of the power of 
Congress to regulate this traffic among the States, on the theory of the 
Supreme Court, it says to one body of people, You may carry it into 
that State if our agents there think it right to admit it; you may carry it 
into another if our agents there think it right to admitit; you may not 
carry it into another if our agents there think it right to exclude it.” 

So, in whatever aspect you look at it, if the power to provide for the 
safety and regulate the transactions among men in the several States 
is in the States, as I think itis, it ean not be touched at all; but on the 
strength of these decisions, and assuming it to be in Congress, we are ex- 
erting the very power which gentlemen say belongs to Congress exclu- 
sively in making an elastic regulation which is equal among all and 
applies to everybody as to the terms upon which this internal commerce 
shall be carried on. 

It does not appear to me, therefore, that in any t of the case 
there ought to be any difficulty in our relieving the people of the United 
States, in each State according to its own local needs and necessities. 
If it be free liquor in Missouri, free liquor it is, Congress says; and if 
it be prohibition in Vermont, prohibition it is—equal everywhere, ac- 
cording to the adjustments that the needs of the societies in the vari- 
ous States require. 

I can not see, then, Mr. President, unless we are in favor of having a 
universal stir-up of everything—because liquor is only an incident of 
everything that may affect the health, the welfare, and the safety of the 
people of these various localities on the continent—if we are to do any- 
thing at all, which I think the court ought not to have required us to 
do, for safety we ought to do it now, and this is the way to do it. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, the position of the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. EDMUNDS] simply amounts to this—and all his ability is 
not able even to disguise it—that the Legislatures of the States shall 
regulate commerce among the States, and not Congress. He says that 
if the Legislature of Missouri says free liquor, free liquor it is, and if 
Kansas says prohibition, prohibition it is, and all that Congress is to 
do is simply to turn loose the State authorities to do as they think 
proper. t does that amount to, except an absolute destruction of 
the discretion of Congress and of the power of Congress to regulate 
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commerce among the States? What is the use of talking about instru- 
mentalities when you adopt what the instrumentalities may do? 
Where is the discretion if Congress says Gentlemen of the States, go 
on and exclude what you please and we indorse it in advance; we give 
you a complete and absolute carte blanche to shut out of your respect- 
ive States whatever you please? 

Why, sir, it is impossible to contemplate a case of more absolute 
abnegation of a constitutional power than that. It absolutely gives 
away the constitutional grant and says to every State in the Union Do 
as you please.“ 5 

Mr. President, the Senator from Vermont repeatedly in this debate 
has injected here the idea of diseased commodities, diseased meats, 
and dynamite, and he has even invoked leprosy, the most horrible of 
all human diseases. I will answer him in the language of the Supreme 
Court: 

Articles in such a condition as tend to spread disease are not legitimate sub- 
jects of trade and commerce, and the self-protecting power of State, there- 
fore, may be rightfully exerted against their introduction, and such exercise of 
power can not be considered a regulation of commerce, prohibited by the Con- 
stitution; and the observations of Mr. Justice Catron, in the License Cases (5 
How., 504, 599), are quoted to the effect that what does not belong tocommerce 
is within the jurisdiction of the police power of the State, but that which does 
belong to commerce is within the jurisdiction of the United States. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, Mr. President, if my friend will permit me, that 
amounts to ayine may, in the way that whatever judge it was who 
said that put it, that the power to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions and among the several States had been committed by the Con- 
stitution to the Supreme Court, and not to Congress. That is what it 
amounts to. 

Mr. VEST. It amounts to this, that a diseased article is not an ar- 
ticle of commerce, and that the power to exclude a leper, a small-pox 

tient, diseased clothes, or articles of food is a police power which 

ures in every Commonwealth, whether it be a national ora State 
government under our form of government. It is the power Of self- 
preservation, and the aN pe Court says in another case that the State 
could not give it away if it tried to do so. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then the State says that the unlimited sale of in- 
toxicating liquors is just as injurious and more so, as it is if you take 
the number of instances of each kind, to the health and welfare of the 
State as the sale of diseased meat is, for only one ox out of a thou- 
sand probably will be diseased, while every bottle of whisky is dis- 
eased, and the Supreme Court is to be the determining power as to 
what it is good for a State to have. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, the Supreme Court of the United States 
has declared in so many words that under the pretense of exercising 
the police power no State has the right to declare what is the subject 
of commerce and what is not. That is a question to be decided by the 
Congress of the United States, and the law of Congress is afterwards 
to be construed by the Supreme Court of the United States. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States and Congress have both declared that 
alcoholic stimulants are a legitimate subject of interstate commerce, 
and that question is settled and eliminated from this debate and no 
longer open to discussion. A barrel of whisky is as much an article of 
commerce as a bushel of wheat or a bushel of corn, and it is begging 
this question entirely for the Senator to claim that a State has the right 
to declare that a bottle of whisky is injurious to its citizens and there- 
fore can be excluded. The Supreme Court of the United States says 
the State can do no such thing. We collect taxes off whisky brought 
in from foreign countries and we have an internal-revenue tax upon it, 
and so long as we do this it is a legitimate subject of commerce and no 
State can come in and with its assumption of superior intellect and su- 

rior morality declare that it is to be interdicted and to be under the 
pe of that State and of the other States. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. And yet, if the Senator will pardon me, when 
the Congress of the United States imposed its internal-revenue tax upon 
the manufacture of alcoholic drinks it carefully provided, supposing 
then, erroneously perhaps, that it had some power over the subject, 
that that should not interfere with what was then regarded as the power 
of the State to prohibit the sale or disposition or movement a single 
foot after it left the distillery of any of the things that Congress taxed, 
and thereby by the same implication of an impost tax on an importa- 
tion that it should not prevent the State from dealing with it; and 
nobody now for twenty-five years (even the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which is going pretty fast just now) has ever yet thought, and 
no liquor manufacturer in any State that I know of has ever yet thought, 
of undertaking to stand in the face of the law and say that Co 
exerted the power call it delegated or call it administrative or what- 
ever—declaring that its action in that respect should not interfere in 
any way with the police power of the State to prohibit the traffic or the 
disposition of the property that had thus been once taxed. 

Mr. VEST. Is there any contention here by the opponents of this 
measure that, after alcoholic stimulants go out of the original package 
and come under the territorial jurisdiction of a State and become min- 

‘led with the balance of the goods of the le of that State, that State 
not the police power to regulate that subject? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What do you mean by mingled with the other 
property ? Is it any more mingled after it has gone out of the hands 
of the ucer? 


Mr. VEST. I do not propose to go into the question of mixing drinks. 
De gustibus non est disputandum. That is for every gentleman to de- 
termine for himself. I do not take it myself in either form, but that 
is my own business. The Supreme Court of the United States made 
this question very clear in the following language: 

For the purpose of protecting its people against the evilof intemperance it— 

The State— 


has the right to prohibit the manufacture within its limits of intoxicating 
Shee it may also prohibit all domestic commerce in them between its own 
inhabitants, whether the articles are introduced from other States or from for- 
eign countries; it may punish those who sell them in violation of its laws; it 
may adopt any measures tending, even indirectly and remotely, to make the 
policy effective until it passes the line of power delegated to Congress under 
the Constitution, Itcan not, without the consent of Congress— 


And that is the language upon which this bill is framed— 


Itcan not, without the consent of Congress, expressed or implied, te 
commerce between its people and those of the other States of the Union in order 
to effect its end, however desirable such a regulation might be, * * * Can it 
be supposed that, by omitting any by Sara declaration on the subject, Congress 
has intended to submit to the several States the decision of the question in each 
locality of what shall and what shall not be articles of traffic in the interstate 
commerce of the country? If so, it has left to each State, according to its own 
caprice and arbitrary will, to discriminate for or against every article grown, 

roduced, manufactured, or sold in any State and sought to be introduced as 


an article of commerce into any other. 


It is impossible to make anything more distinct and clear than that, 
and in this sentence is contained this whole issue; and is it a regula- 
tion by Congress to say to every Legislature in the United States, Do 
with every article what you please?“ Suppose, sir, that I am in- 
vested with authority, with a public duty to regulate and to exercise 
my judgment upon a given subject, and I turn around and say to the 
whole World, I give you permission to do what you please;’’ is 
that a regulation? I put it to any sensible man, I put it to any man, 
no matter how prejudiced he may be upon the question of prohibition, 
is that a regulation? I understand regulation“ to be the exercise 
of my discretion, my judgment, my control, and not to say to the 
whole world, J refuse to act; do what you please.“ 

I repeat, sir, that, if the position of the Senator from Vermont be 
correct, you tear out of the Constitution the grant of the power to regu- 
late by Congress interstate commerce, and you leave the State author- 
ities, their respective Legislatures, upon the broad sea of caprice, prej- 
udice, interest, or whatever you please to term it, todo as they choose, 

The very object of this clause in the Constitution was to create uni- 
formity, and yet the position taken by the Senator from Vermont would 
destroy all uniformity. He alludes to the provision in regard to the 
ports of the respective States. Why, sir, to go back to Elliot’s debates 
as to the Constitution of 1789, we find that clause and this clause reg- 
ulating commerce were based upon the same idea to nee uni- 
formity, equality among the States, and to do away with the evils 
which had existed under the old Articles of Confederation, when it was 
simply a grab game, when some colonies were seeking to obtain all the 
commercial advantage they could at the éxpense of the other colonies 
which were existing with them under those articles, and we now pro- 
pose to bring back that same state of things, 

As Justice Matthews said, e Missouri thinks it wise to taboo 
or to ostracize an article prod in Illinois; suppose it says, We do 
this under the police power, and we will not have any Illinois corn be- 
cause you make whisky out of corn and whisky produces crime and 
crime fills the penitentiary,” and suppose IIlindis says, You can not 
bring Missouri wheat into Illinois and we exercise our police power to 
prevent it. Wheat is not a good article of food; it producesdyspepsia, 
and dyspepsia in turn produces bad temper, and bad temper produces 
crime ’’—quod erat demonstrandum—each one taking care according to 
its own ideas of every article that comes under the interstate-commerce 
clause of the Constitution; and yet the Senator from Vermont says 
this is the political millennium which the authors of the Constitution 
contemplated! I do not so understand it. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE KELLEY, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of 4 o'clock having arrived, the 
pending bill will be laid aside. 

Mr. CAMERON. I ask for the reading of the resolutions from the 
House of Representatives in relation to the death of the late Hon. 
William D. Kelley. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the House has heard with deep regret and profound sorrow of 
the death of Hon. William D. Kelley, late a Representative from the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate and 
transmit a copy of the same to the family of the deceased, 

Resolved, T asa further mark of respect to the memory of the deceased 


the Honse do now adjourn. 
Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I offer the resolutions which I send 
to the desk. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound 
Hon, William D. Kelley, late a member of the House 
the State of Pennsylvania, 


sorrow of the death of 
of Representatives from 
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Resolved, That the business of the Senate be now suspended in order that fit- 

ting tribute may be paid to his m 5 
That as an additional mark of respect the Senate shall, at the con- 
clusion of these ceremonies, T 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, so much has appeared in the press 
of the country concerning Judge Kelley that-it is impossible on this 
occasion to do more in the remarks I am about to make than to repeat 
much that has already been said. 

William Darrah Kelley was born in the Northern Liberties of Phil- 
adelphia, April 12, 1814, and at 20 minutes past 6 o’clock, in this city, 
on Thursday, January 9, 1890, he quietly passed away, surrounded by 
his family and a few friends, having lived a useful life of 76 years. 

The ancestry of Judge Kelley were Irish, His father, David Kelley, 
located in Philadelphia at an early age and started in business as a 
watch-maker and jeweler. He married Miss Hannah Darrah, whose 
ancestors were early settlers on the Neshaminy Creek, in Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania. After the war of 1812—in 1816—David Kelley, having 
indorsed the paper of one of his relatives, became pecuniarily involved, 
and was, in consequence thereof, sold ont under the sheriff’s hammer, 
and was thereby bereft of the small fortune he had accumulated. 
Shortly afterwards he fell dead on the street, leaving four small chil- 
dren to the care of his widow, of whom William Darrah was the young- 
est and only son, and but two yearsold. His mother having no means 
of her own to support her family, kind friends gave her some pecuniary 
assistance, with which she opened a boarding-house. 

In this way the heroie and noble woman, by her skill, industry, and 
indomitable pluck, supported and schooled her children. William's 
school days, however, terminated at the age of eleven, for at this time 
the circumstances of his mother had become such as to compel him to 
leave school to seek employment, so as to afford her whatever aid he 
could, no matter how smail. He first obtained work in a lottery of- 
fice as an errand boy, at a weekly salary of $1. Tiring of this, he se- 
cured a place in an umbrella-store, but, being of an ambitious turn of 
mind, he sought and succeeded in getting employment as a copy- 
hold er in the printing establishment of Jasper Harding, of the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, and it was while employed there, as he always 
that he acquired that remarkable clearness of articulation which was 
the charm of his oratory through life. 

His last avocation becoming distasteful to him, he left that—being 
now sixteen years of age—and concluded to learn his father’s trade 
and was indentured as an apprentice to the firm of Rickards & Du- 
bosq, manufacturing jewelers, He was engaged with them for six 
years. As he was approaching manhood, he realized that his edu- 
cation was very limited, and he at once began to search for knowl- 
edge. He spent his leisure hours reading, and became a member of de- 
bating societies, where he made for himself considerable reputation as 
adebater. He associated himself with a number of young friends in 
founding the Youths’ Library, the name of which was afterwards 
changed to the Pennsylvahia Library Institute and in time they aceu- 
mulated several thousand volumes and instituted an annual course of 
lectures. 

Here his taste for study and knowledge was gratified beyond his ex- 

tations and the foundation was laid for that remarkable ‘store of 

earning which made him so useful to his constituents in afterlife. 

His specialty in books was for those on political and economic questions, 
for which subjects he had a natural and instinctive gift. 

During his apprenticeship the business of the country was very much 
depressed in consequence of the memorable quarrel between President 
Jackson and the United States Bank, and in Philadelphia the em- 

oyers and capitalists were almost unanimous forthe bank. Young 

elley took sides with the Democratic minority and soon became a 
noted leader among the apprentices and young Democrats. 

Of course, as might have been expected, the result was that he, with 
many others who were too outspoken in their opinions, were thrown 
out of employment. It was a very distressing period in the history ot 
our country. Party war raged fiercely and bitterly. Capitalists and 
employers declared publicly that as the President was making war upon 
them those whom they employed should take sides with them or be 
treated as enemies. 8 

Said the New York Tribune: 

Democratic workmen were discharged on allsides. One instance is narrated 
where a tailoress was refused work because her brother had ken at a Demo- 
cratic meeting. Petitions for the restoration of the deposits” were circulated, 
and workingmen refusing to sign are said to have been marked for discharge. 

Young Kelley entered the fight with a vigor that was characteristic 
of him, and so enthusiastic and active was he in his efforts that he dis- 
suaded many workmen from attending meetings called in the interest 
of the bank. z 

No wonder, therefore, that he found it dificu}ļt to obtain employ- 
ment at his trade. However, on the revival of business in 1835, young 
Kelley went to Boston, where a former shop-mate had found work and 
opened a way for him. He secured a good place and he was more pros- 
perous there than he had been in Philadelphia. 

His ialty was enameling, and his success in it was so great that 
a costly set of gold cups, ordered for the Imaum of Muscat, brought his 
employers a gold medal from the Massachusetts Mechanics’ Association. 

It was not in his nature to remain long in seclusion orinactive, and 


an opportunity soon occurred that enabled his restless spirit to assert 
itself. The anti-Catholic excitement was then at its height in Eastern 
Massachusetts, and a result of the agitation was the burning of the con- 
vent at Charlestown. This was a chance for young Kelley to display 
his ability, and he was not slow to avail himself of it. He attracted 
general attention by his fearless and eloquent utterances at public as- 
semblies in opposition to what seemed to him to be the prevaili 
prejudices, Possessed of a good voice, with perfect articulation 
clear enunciation, he had no trouble in holding and interesting an au- 
— and he soon acquired considerable fame as a lecturer and de- 
ter. 

At that time it was customary, as it is now, for both political par- 
ties to hold mass meetings just before the annual elections, and it was at 
one of these meetings in Faneuil Hall that Kelley acquitted himself to 
such an extent that his reputation as a speaker was made. It is said 


of him that he was sitting in a corner of the stage, where, although ' 


not seen, every word of the speakers reached his ear. Harvey Prince, 
esq., of Salem, an eloquent lawyer, had just concluded his speech, 
when, by one of those sudden impulses which characterized him in after- 
years, Kelley rushed to the front of the stage just as the chairman of 
the meeting was about to introduce United States District Attorney 
Hallett. Every eye in the vast andience was riveted upon him, as but 
few knew who the intruder was. Whois he?” and Who are you?“ 
was heard on every side, and a suppressed murmur pervaded the hall. 
Kelley heard this, and, straightening himself to his full height, he re- 
plied in a voice that could be heard by every one in the assemblage: 

Who am I? Iwill tell you who I am directly. Iam an American citizen, a 
man who can earn his living by the sweat of his brow and the cunning of his 
gre right hand, one who has come to this cradled temple of liberty to pledge 

imself to stem the tide of time on board the good ship Democracy, with her to 
swim or with her gloriously to sink. 

After such an introduction it was not surprising that this young me- 
chanic should have been frequently sought to speak in public for the 
purpose of firing enthusiasm into the hearts of sluggish and doubtful 
voters. On several occasions he spoke upon the same platform with 
many distinguished speakers of the State. 

Soon after the Faneuil Hall episode Mr. Kelley was tendered a placa 
in the.Boston post-office or in the customs service, but he declined on 
the ground that he ‘‘did not wish to give up his independence and in- 
dividuality and become a waiter on the tide of affairs. = 

Such was his promise that he was advised by some of his admirers 


to seek a scholarship at Harvard, but he refused to accede to their 


kindly advice. 

After remaining in Boston four years he longed for and did return to 
his old home and its associations in Philadelphia, where he entered 
upon the study of the law in the office of Col. James Page, then a lead- 
ing lawyer of that city, who was so pleased with the address that Kel- 
ley made at Faneuil Hall that he persuaded him to study law under his 
supervision. He began his studies on March 9, 1839, and on April 17, 
1841—heing then twenty-seven years old—he was, on the motion of his 
friend, Colonel Page, admitted to the Philadelphia bar. Before going 
to Boston he had been a member of a volunteer fire company—in those 
days they were very numerous and political in their character—and 
also of a volunteer military company, and his former associates were, 
naturally enough, very proud of his elevation. Colonel Page was his 
military commander. i 

Success attended him at the bar from the start, and he at once en- 
tered upon a large and lucrative practice. 

Prior to his admission to the bar he had taken part in local politics, 
and in 1842, when he was active in trying to allay the excitement fol- 
lowing the suspension of specie payments, he had become so well known 
and so popular that one of the papers called him the tribune of the 
people. In the campaign of 1844, which made Francis R. Shunk 
governor of Pennsylvania and Polk President, Mr. Kelley took a promi- 
nent part, in his own State first and later in New Jersey and Dela- 
ware. Governor Shunk's attorney-general, John K. Kane, promptly 
appointed him prosecuting attorney for the county of Philadelphia, 
which place he held for two terms by reappointment. He thus became 
the prosecutor of all persons arraigned for participation in the mem - 


orable riots of 1844, a duty which he discharged with distinguished - 


ability and force. One of Governor Shunk’s last acts was to make 
him one of the judges of the court of common pleas of Philadelphia, 
which he did on the 13th of March, 1847. 

In this position he was put to a severe test in the well known con- 
tested-election case of District Attorney Reed vs. Kneass. He united 
in a decision by which a Democrat who had secured a fraudulent re- 


turn of votes was removed from the district attorneyship and his Whig , 


opponent seated. Judge Kelley was known to be largely reponsible 
for this act, and he was consequently ostracized by those with whom 
he had formerly sympathized. The judicial office in Pennsylvania 
having been made elective by the constitutional amendments adopted 
in 1850, the Democratic convention in 1851 refused to renominate 
because of his prominence in securing the removal of their candidate 
for district attorney. 

He was then taken up and elected for a ten-year term by the Peo- 
ple’s party, which comprised some of the best elemonts of the Whig 
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and Democratic parties. He severed his connection with the Democratic 
party when the Missouri compromise was repealed in 1854, and on 
the reopening of the slavery controversy in that year he became earnest 
and outspoken in his opposition toslavery. In fact, he had always been 
an anti-slavery man. How he became converted to the doctrine of 
protéction is graphically told in his Reasons for Abandoning the Theory 
of Free Trade and Adopting the Principles of Protection to American 
Industries. 

His entry into the political arena dates from this time. He at once 
gave his strongest efforts and influence in organizing the Republican 
party, and in 1856 he entered his new field by a public address in Phil- 
adelphia on “Slavery in the Territories,“ which became widely known 
and gave him quite a repntation beyond the limits of his own State. 
In this year he was nominated as the Republican candidate for Con- 

by the new party—he having resigned from the bench—and vig- 
orously entered the campaign for the new party and its Presidential 
candidates, Frémont and Dayton, and after a severe fight he was de- 
feated, and again returned to the practice of his profession. 

In 1860 he was sent as a delegate to the national convention at Chi- 
cago that nominated Abraham Lincoln, and was selected by the Penn- 
rani delegation to represent that State on the committee to notify 
Mr. Lincoln personally of his nomination to the Presidency. On his 
return from Chicago he was—in the autumn—nominated a second 
time for Congress and elected to the Thirty-seventh Congress to repre- 
sent the Fourth Congressional district in Philadelphia. He wassworn 
in at the special session which convened in July, 1861, and held his 
seat by fourteen successive re-elections, and was entering his fifteenth» 
term—or a service of nearly thirty years in the House of Representa- 
tives—a distinction enjoyed ind a record equaled by no other man of 
the thousands who have served in the House of Representatives from 
the foundation of the Government. 

It is hardly credible, yet nevertheless true, that in all of his suc- 
cessive elections he was only on two occasions required to struggle for 
his election. His first election in 1860 was warmly contested, and in 
1862 he defeated James B. Nicholson by only 828 majority. Since 
that time he has always been elected by from 2,500 to 12,000 majority. 

It is a historical fact that Philadelphia has furnished the three oldest 
Congressmen in point of continuous service: William D. Kelley, thirty 
years; Samuel J. Randall, twenty-nine years; and CHARLES O’NEILL, 
twenty-five years. 

On account of his Jong and continuous service in the House Judge 


Kelley acquired the sobriquet of the Father of the House, but al- 


though the oldest man in service he was not the oldest member in 
that body in point of age. Up to the time of his death Judge Kelley 
had administered the oath of office to five different Speakers of the 
House, and for some years past on account of his long and faithful sery- 
ice he was at the beginning of each Congress allowed to select his seat, 
instead of drawing for it, an honor very rarely conferred. 

The life of Judge Kelley is a fair illustration of what can he accom- 
lished under our free institutions. Commencing his career in an hum- 
le occupation, without the advantages of the common school now af- 

forded the very poorest boy, by his indomitable pluck and untiring en- 
ergy he became the peer of any man who ever sat in that body of which 
he was a member. 

Judge Kelley was from the firsta warm and enthusiastic supporter 
of President Lincoln in the prosecution of the war. He was on very 
intimate terms with both Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Stanton, and no man 
in political life at that period more absolutely enjoyed their confidence 
and friendship, He was frequently consulted by them on important 
contemplated movements, and his advice and counsel had much weight. 
He stood side by side with the most able and enthusiastic defenders 
of the Union cause; he zealously advocated the most vigorous con- 
duct of the war, no matter at what cost; he favored speedy emanci- 
pation of the slaves and the bestowal of the right of suffrage on the 
newly made citizen, and as early as 1862 he was a strong advocate for 
arming the negro; and he took an advanced position on the question or 
the reconstruction of the Southern States. His acquaintance with the 
principal leaders in suppressing the rebellion gave him an opportunity 
of learning many important facts which were of great assistance to him 
when he replied with great effect to General McClellan’s article in The 
Century and also in defending Secretary Stanton against the attacks 
which were made upon him in the House of Representatives. 

Judge Kelley has always been a thoroughstudentof national finances, 
the relations of capital to labor, and all kindred economic subjects. 
He was a hard and incessant worker. When in pursuit of certain 
knowledge and facts he was untiring and unceasing until success 
crowned his efforts. He possessed a perfect store-house of dates and 

He not only studied these questions in books, but the t 
fund of his knowledge was obtained by constant contact with the busi- 
ness men and manufacturers of the country, by visiting industrial 
establishments of every kind and description, by personal interviews 
with the ret d mechanics, and miners, not only in this ee 
but in England, France, and Germany. He was therefore thoroug 


informed. For this reason there was no man in either House of Con- 
gress who was better equipped for discussion or a more ready debater 
on tariff questions of this and other countries. 


Having a remarkably fine voice, famous for its clearness, he alwa; 
commanded attention and when he spoke, which was pia be 
when the subjects with which he was most familiar were up for dis- 
cussion, and then he spoke with great effect and earnestness and full of 
enthusiasm. : 

Judge Kelley was an indefatigable andindustrious writer. Besides 
the numerous speeches which he delivered both in and outof Congress 
he published many pamphlets, such as Colored Department of the 
House of Refuge, Reasons for Abandoning Free Trade, Letters from 
Europe, and one of his productions was The New South, which at- 
tracted much attention thronghout the country. 

His history while in Congress is familiartoall, He did faithful work 
on many committees to which he was assigned, such as the Committees 
on Agriculture, Naval Affairs, and Indian Affairs. He was, in the For- 
tieth Congress, chairman of the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures, and alsochairman of the Philadelphia Centennial Celebration 
Committee in 1876. He was appointed a member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means in 1869; in 1873 he had risen to the second place on 
that committee, and when Mr. DAWEs, of Massachusetts, was elected 
to the Senate in 1875 he became the senior Republican member. In 
1879, when the House of Representatives was under Democratic rule, 
Mr. Garfield was placed ahead of him on the committee, but when the 
Republicans again got control of that body in December, 1881, he was 
made chairman of that committee, and thereby the leader of the House, 
and served as such until March, 1883, when the political complexion 
of the House of Representatives again changed. 

He, however, continued a member of this committee until last De- 
cember, when on account of his enfeebled health he requested to be 
assigned to a committee which would not require so much labor, and 
he was therefore made chairman of the Committee on Manufactures, 
This short history of his services in the House shows the secret of his 
success. He zealously labored in behalf of a constituency whom he 
loved so well and who in return showed their high appreciation of him. 

To illustrate what a wonderful hold he had upon his constituents in 
his district is shown in the answer of a prominent citizen of Philadel- 
phia to a delegation who asked his assistance to place another man in 
nomination instead of Judge Kelley. What!“ exclaimed the gen- 
tleman, ‘‘send another man to Congress from the fourth district while 
Judge Kelley lives? That would be an act of base ingratitude which 
would justly receive the execrations of the Republican masses of the 
country and would be a blow at the cause of protection more damning 
in its effect than could be delivered by the combined free-traders on 
both sides of the Atlantic Ocean. No, gentlemen, while Judge Kelley 
lives no other man can be chosen to represent his district in Congress. 

The board of directors of the Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia, 
composed of some of the most prominent and influential men in our 
State, held a special meeting January 11, 1890, two days after Judge 
Kelley’s death, and the following was theiraction. Itshows the high 
esteem in which he was held by them: 

The death of Hon. William D. Kelley on the 9th of January, 1890, in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age, having closed a public career of unusual length and of 
remarkable distinction, the 6 Club of Philadelphia, While deeply 
regretting the loss thus sustained by Judge Kelley’s family, iy the nation, by 
the nae of Philadelphia, and by his immediate constituents, desires to express, 
in the following minute, its sense of the greatness of the career thus ended, of the 


lofty character of the man as a patriot and a statesman, and of the value of his 
services to his native land. 


MINUTE. 


It was the fortune of Judge Kelley to sit in the national House of Represent- 
atives as the Representative of the Fourth Pennsylvania district for nearly 
thirty successive years, a continuous length of service in that body that has 
rarely been equaled and not more than once or twice su 5 unusual 
honor came to Judge Kelley as the acknowledgment and reward of his strict 
fidelity to and his wise and valiant maintenance of principles that seemed to 
ha ve justice for their basis and the material prosperity of the people for their 
practical purpose. 

The years of Judge Kelley's public life included the most momentous period 
in the history of this country, and the part that he played in the great events 
of the time was large and conspicuous. The most unfriendly scrutiny of his 
conduct will find little that deserves the condemnation of the prudent and 
nothing that can cast reflection upon the purity of his motives. Upon the other 
hand, it will be hardly possible to discover in the records of the legislation of 
thirty years any measure that has produced beneficial results for any nation 
which does not bear the impress of his sagacity and foresight or was not the 
recipient of his hearty approval and ag de 

In the dark hours of the civil war the great President whom he helped to 
nominate and to electfound in him an eager coadjutor in every movement for 
the courageous conduct of the struggle for national existence and in eyery 
scheme for uplifting the credit of the Nation and for strengthening the forces 
for the maintenance of the Union, 

In the troubled years that foliowed the final victory he relaxed none of the 
intensity of his patriotic devotion in giving his sanction to all wise andsafe 
action for the political and industrial rehabilitation of the Southern States. He 
was one of the first to paavo the industrial possibilities of the South, and to 
the latest year of his life he regarded the swift development of Southern indus- 
try with e fd enthusiasm of a patriot who saw in it a promise ofa ful 
and happy justment of the relations of that section to the rest of coun- 
try. 


Representing, as the Manufacturers’ Club does, American industry generally, 
and the manufacturing industries of Pennsylvania particularly, we record with 
titude and pleasure our sense of the ob on of American industry to 
udge Kelley’s persistent, able, and eloquent advocacy of the principles of tariff 
the possible exception of — . * 


his life was extended so far into the century hi 
triumph of those at panas in the Serato of home industry under their 
shelter to proportions of magnificent and unsurpassed greatness, He lived to 
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observe the reaping of the fruits of his early labors and the rich fulfillment of 
his hecies, The full justification of constant efforts came before he 
died, in the near roach of his people to industrial independence, in large 
earnings for the workmen, in lower prices of commodities, and in the advance- 
ment of his country to a condition of prosperity without precedent in history. 

His public life was characterized by complete devotion to duty, and both 
his public and his private life by — — W No breath of suspicion ever 
assailed his in ty. The famil defilements of politics left no stain upon 
him. His successes at the polls were not won by art or by skillful manipula- 
tion of machinery. He owed no allegiance to any master, and no clique looked 
to him to do its bidding. His constituents returned him to Congress without 
any other incentive than a full appreciation of his high qualities and a complete 
sense of the value to them and to the nation of his services. His claim to such 
honor was that he was a statesman in breadth of mind and in practical equip- 
ment for performance of the functions of statecraft, To his natural mental 
power he added learning, to his learning unusual eloquence, and to all his facul- 
E intense, overmastering love for his country and its political institu- 

us. 


No better tribute could be paid to the memory of Judge Kelley than 
that in the act of the Pennsylvania delegation in Congress when they 
passed the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the State of Pennsylvania has lost, by the death of our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Hon. William D. Kelley, a Representative in the full 
sense of that term. An actual service of over twenty-nine years, unbroken in 
continuity, with unremitting faithfulness to every duty, has made the name of 
our d. colleague known from one end of the land to the other; and we 
eee the citizens of the United States are sorrowing with us on this sad oc- 
casion, 

Resolved, That, in testimony of our esteem to the memory of the “ Father of 
the House,“ the members of the Pennsylvania delegation attend the funeral 
services in a body, 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to the family of the 


Judge Kelley was a man of dignity and refinement and possessed of 
a simple and amiable yet strong and forcible character, which won him 
the love as well as the respect of all who were associated with him. 
He was neither afraid nor ashamed to assert his convictions with a bold- 
ness that not only startled, but made his opponents respect him. 


Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, my acquaintance with Mr. Kelley 
upon his entrance as a member of the House of Representatives 
in 1861, where I served with him until 1867; and our friendly personal 
relations were ever after unbroken. I remember that he at once took 
rank as a ready and cogent debater, showing deep interest in the sub- 
ject of the tariff, often exhibiting special knowledge of details, and 
having a voice of dramatic power he was not only heard, but under- 
stood in a House where many found it difficult even to be heard. He 
was a model of industry, shunning no labor that was required to ob- 
tain the mastery of the subject, and healso recognized the duty of being 
an unfailing attendant upon the daily sessions of the House. 

Mr. Kelley was not unfamiliar with the British free-trade theories 
of Adam Smith and of his successors, and above all he was familiar 
with the works on political a of Henry C. Carey, early becoming 
perhaps one of his most distinguished disciples, and, it is hardly neces- 
sary to say, a learned and robust supporter of the principle of Ameri- 
can protection. In the application of this principle he was thoroughly 
impartial, not limited to the local boundaries of his district, but, be- 
lieving that it covered his country with blessings to multiply indus- 
tries and broaden home markets, he seemed as ready to have these 
blessings conferred upon the people of the most distant States as upon 
his own neighbors. He was alert to see that no public interest should 
anywhere be slighted or ignored, whether represented by political 
friends or opponents. He would ask nothing for Pennsylvania that he 
would not grant to Florida, or to Alabama, or to any other State. 

He was as courteous in debate as a gentleman of the olden time, and 
therefore made no personal enemies. As a representative of the Quaker 
City he was sternly opposed to slavery; but, while he hated the sin, he 
did not so much hate the sinners, believing that they inherited rather 
than originated this blot upon free institutions. 

Proud of his own early experience as an artisan, he favored all meas- 
ures tending to promote the welfare of workingmen. He was their 
friend. He cheerfully accepted the sportive nickname of Pig: iron 
Kelley,“ bestowed upon him by those unable otherwise to meet his 
arguments, and he used the epithet as a club furnished by his foes to 
win for himself greater renown. 

Mr. Kelley wasoneof many typical examples of American life, Start- 
ing, with a good English education, as an apprentice in the trade of a 
jeweler, and working as a journeyman for five years, then studying 
the profession of law, he was soon advanceg to the position of a judge 
in one of the courts of Philadelphia, his native city, and at length, in 
our country’s great crisis of 1860, he was chosen as a member of the 
House of Representatives, at the ripe age of forty-seven years, by a 
district whose confidence and affection he successfully retained throngh 
life. After a continuous and conspicuous service of twenty-nine years, 
honorable alike to himself and his constituency, and after a long and 
useful life, undimmed by spot or blemish, his career has ended, but a 
national reputation will long cling to the name of William D. Kelley. 


Mr. REAGAN. Mr. President, Hon. William D. Kelley served the 
popie of Pennsylvania acceptably and continuously in the House of 

epresentatives for about twenty-nine years. 
e enjoyed the distinction of the senior member of the House 


for many years, and was spoken of as the Father of the House.“ 


I do not propose to deliver a eulogium on the life and services of this 
distingui man. That task has been better performed by the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. I shall only occupy a few 
moments to express the and esteem I entertained for Mr. Kelley 
while living and my respect for his memory, now that he has gone from 
among us. 

The first four years I served in the House ended with the Thirty- 
sixth Congress, Mr. Kelley’s service in the House commenced with 
the Thirty-seventh Congress. When I returned to the House in the 
Forty-fourth Congress I found Mr. Kelley its senior member by con- 
tinuous service. We were then associated as members of the House 
for twelve years. While in politics and on some leading questions we 
did not agree in opinion, our intercourse was always friendly. 

Mr. Kelley, by his courteous bearing and by the frankness, earnest- 
ness, and sincerity of his conduct, commanded the respect of his asso- 
ciates, ` 

His life was a splendid illustration of a type of American character 
which is one of the chief glories of the Republic. Commencing life in 
poverty and obscurity he learned to bea printer and afterwards served 
an apprenticeship to the jeweler’s trade and worked at it as a journey- 
man. By the aid of a superior intellect and by energy and persever- 
ance he afterwards became a lawyer, then prosecuting attorney for the 
city and county of Philadelphia, and still later he was for ten years 
judge of the court of common pleas of Philadelphia. To these honors 
was added his long and useful career in Congress. 

Such a life and such achievements under such circumstances are a 
nobleexample and a great encouragement to the youth of our country, 
and especially to those who have to fight life’s battles unaided by fort- 
une or family influence. Mr. Kelley’s public experience covered a 
very interesting and exciting period of American history, during which 
he took his part in the disposition of great public questions in such a 
manner as to command the approval of his constituents. 

Mr. President, while commemorating the services and the virtues of 
our deceased friend sad memories are called into review. A number 
of the most distinguished members of the Fifty-first Congress have 
passed from life into the shoreless sea of eternity. The bright, the brill - 
iant and learned, and noble-hearted Samuel S. Cox was the first to 
leave us. Then our able and patriotic friend, William D. Kelley, whose 
services and worth we now commemorate. 

Soon after he was followed by his distinguished colleague from Penn- 
sylvania, Samuel J. Randall, a man of great ability and t labor, 
of the broadest patriotism, a born leader of men, who Aalia his long 
service in Congress preserved an unsullied reputation, And still an- 
other, an honored son of New York, David Wilber, who had been 
elected to the Fifty-first Congress, died without having been able to 
take his seat as a Representative. And we sro pinnis reminded that 
a member of this Senate, so recently with us, Hon. James B. Beck, 
of Kentucky, whom we all loved and honored for his noble qualities 
of head and heart, is no more. 

It is not permitted to us to know how soon others of us are to be sepa- 
rated from all that is dear to us on earth and to follow our friends to 
the unknown hereafter. 

Mr. President, we go on in the performance of our duties, studying 
until the brain is sometimes dizzy, working until the body is often _ 
worn and exhausted, and looking to the future as if time belonged to 
us, and asif eternity were never to be reached. And amidst the busy 
scenes of life we may fancy ourselves more or less important factors in 
our country’s welfare, if not in the world’s progress, 

We seldom pause to think how unimportant we really are and how 
little the world, even our own country, will miss us when we are gone, 
However much importance we may attach to ourselves and to the parts 
we play in life, when we have joined our friends on the other shore the 
world will move on, and our own country will continue its march to 
the great destiny which awaits it, the same as if we had never lived, 
and we shall soon be remembered no more. 

This is not a cheerful reflection, except for the promise beyond the 
grave, for those who have done well in this life. But if such reflec- 
tions shall teach us greater humility, cause us to be more just, make 
us more charitable to one another, and lead to a broader philanthropy, 
they are not without their uses. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, William D. Kelley entered the 
House of Representatives in 1861, as I left it for the Senate. There- 
fore, I had not the same opportunity for acquaintance with him as if 
we had served together in the same House and on committees, where 
intimate personal friendships are often formed for life. Still, frequent 
association and meetings with Mr. Kelley, socially and in the consid- 
eration of bills of a financial character since he became a member, led 
to a friendship which was unbroken, and which, now that he is dead, 
imposes upon me the duty of responding to the resolutions before you. 

When Mr. Kelley entered the House of Representatives as a mem- 
ber from the city of Philadelphia he had arrived at the mature age of 
forty-six and had an established reputation for ability, industry, and 
fidelity to duty. He had been trained in the school of poverty, mak- 
ing his own way in the world, gathering knowledge by the wayside, 
He labored for several years at his trade as a mechanic, but, prompted 
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by a restless thirst for knowledge, he studied law, and for several years | our hope for the future of our country, but they should impress upon 


he practiced the legal profession. In due time he became a judge and 
served as such for ten years, so that when he entered public life as a 
member of the House he was a trained lawyer, with strong convictions 
upon economic questions, and bold and earnest on all the stern issues 
of the civil war. 

The creed to which he devoted himself consisted of but three articles: 
That the Union must be preserved at all hazards, that the National 
Government should exercise its exclusive power to provide money for 
the le of the United States, and that the laborer of our country 
ghoul be protected in his industry from undue competition. To the 
establishment of each of these theories as the public policy of the coun- 
try he contributed his full measure of effort and success, By instinct 
he was opposed to slavery. All his early struggles and his innate per- 
ceptions of the rights of man made him an enemy to all forms of op- 
pression. Still, he would have respected the right of each State to deal 
with this question, but when it became manifest that slavery was the 
real cause of the attempt at secession he was among the first and fore- 
most to demand that it should be abolished. But especially as the rec- 
ognized leader in the support of protection to American industry he ex- 
ercised commanding infiuence and authority. Z 

Whatever opinions may be honestly entertained as to the nature and 
extent of this protection, Judge Kelley had no doubt, but impartially 
and freely extended it to every industry without regard to its nature 
or the section in which it was pursued. On all economic questions he 
had accurate knowledge of details. His patient industry enabled him 
to master every shade and side of such a question, and especially so as 
to the policy of protection by discriminating duties. On other mat- 
ters he was a follower, but in this always a leader. His writings and 

. speeches upon this and kindred questions constitute a store-house of 
information, and the best evidence of his industry and ability. 

From the time he entered public life until the hour of his death he 
commanded the full confidence of his people. No fluctuation of opin- 
ion, no personal rivalries, no contests for patronage or office could weaken 

their confidence in his integrity and justice. All these obstructions in 
the paths of public men, often fatal, did not affect him. For thirty 
years he was the chosen representative of one constituency, a remark- 
able, and in our country an unexampled, event. In the House of Rep- 
resentatives, famous for its sudden changes, he was for many years the 
Father of the House,’’ and no doubt, if his life had been prolonged to 
the extreme od allotted to man, his seat in the House would have 
been safe for him. 

No one could have sosecured such an honor from such a constituency 
Asari poanioa marked ability, superior intelligence, and an un- 
blemi character. The history of political life is full of fading 
shadows crowding each other, tired and tossed as upon a stormy sea, 
coming and going without mark or memory; but when a man appears, 
like Judge Kelley, thoroughly equipped for public duty, courting no 
man and fearing none, supported as he was without wavering ora break 
by a constituency who knew every act of his life, until he had outlived 
nearly all his contemporaries and had reached the venerable age of 
seventy-six years, such an example gives assurance that there are con- 
servative forces in a government by the people and that faithful serv- 
ices honestly rendered will meet with the highest reward. The life of 
our Republic is but short as measured by the life of European nations, 
but it has been long enough to disprove the common theory that to 
secure stability and strength ina government it must be controlled 
by the privileged and educated classes. 4 

In every period of our history it has been shown that from the ranks 
of the people, without special training and often in the face of the most 
adverse difficulties, have come the men who have led in Congress, in 
the judiciary, in the Army and Navy, andin the highest fields of in- 
vention, literature, and science. Judge Kelley is only one of many 
of these. Death has taken from among us within a brief time many 
of the most illustrious actors in the great events that have marked the 

od of our lives, and almost without exception they have been typ- 

American citizens, who commenced without advantage, were bap- 
tized in poverty, and made their way by personal ability and proven 
fitness for the duties assigned them. 
The living principle of our Government, that every man shall have 
equal opportunity without favor or prejudice to win his way and en- 
w his honest gains and honors, has been shown to be the true policy 
the production of men of superior ability for every task and every 
duty. It isthe chief cause of the wonderful development of our re- 
sources and is the conservative and enduring force that we believe will, 
under Divine Providence, strengthen our institutions and enable us 
to resist alike the corruption of wealth and the ravings of ignorance. 
The mass of the people, under the influence of free institutions, will, 

their unbiased choice, furnish leaders and representatives to keep 

e -r of state free from these dangers. 

Death may take from us such men as Kelley and Randall, but the 
principles and training that brought them into public life and kept 
them there to the hour of their death will supply their places until in 
the time, far distant, as I hope, when our Republic, like all forms of 
83 will perish from corruption and ignorance. The impress- 

ve lessons taught us by these frequent ceremonies need not disturb 


us the uncertain tenure by which we hold our representative trusts, 
and our sacred duty to perform them so that when we taste the bitter- 
ness of death our survivors may say of us, as we say of these, Well 
done, good and faithful servants.” 


Mr.HAMPTON. Mr. President, few menin the United States during 
the half century which has just closed occupied a more conspicuous posi- 
tion in his party than did the distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, to whose memory all of us this day, putting aside thestrife of party 
conflicts, pause from our daily routine of duty to pay kind and respect- 
ful homage. We do this, not on account of his long public service, but 
because he was a brave, conscientious man, upon whose character no 
stain of dishonesty ever rested, a good type of those men who have made 
the name of American citizen as proud, as powerful, and as honorable 
as that of Roman. The boast of the Roman was predicated on the fact 
that the seven-hilled city dominated the world by arms; the nobler 
boast of the American is that his country is showing how the world 
can be governed by ideas, and all christendom now recognizes that the 
weapons we use are more potent than those with which Rome conquered 
the world. x 

It was in this intellectual field of conflict that Judge Kelley won his 
proudest triumphs, for, while his patriotic ardor impelled him to brave 
the perils and the hardships of war, it is his greatest distinction that he 
was in the Halls of Congress a potent factor in shaping the policy of 
the party to which he belonged, a policy which, whether right or wrong, 
was brought to a successful issue, and to the success of which he con- 
tributed in no small measure. It is scarcely n for me to say, 
Mr. President, that the policy he advocated with such zeal and ability 
was utterly repugnant to the political creed held by myself, but in the 
advocacy of his measures he manifested such implicit faith, such hon- 
est, brave consistency that, while I never agreed with him, my respect 
for the man was sincerely entertained. 

Nor can I forget that when time had softened the asperitiés engen- 
dered by our civil war he manifested an earnest interest in the wel- 
fare and prosperity of the South and expressed the kindest wishes for 
its people. All his utterances of late in reference to our people were 
marked by broad charity and sincere good-will and he thus evoked 
from many who were his political opponents feelings of a kindred 
character. We of the South recall with kind emotions one of hislatest 
expressions in reference to that portion of the country when he said: 
„The South is the coming El Dorado of American adventure. May 
the Almighty speed and guide her onward pi 1? It is therefore 
not only natural, but proper that Representatives of the South should 
join their Northern colleagues in doing honor tohismemory. He was 
emphatically a tribune of the people; no adventitious circumstances of 
birth, of wealth, or of influence were his to speed him on in the race of 
life. Errand-boy, apprentice, artisan, he, without the advantage of an 
early education, not only filled high positions with honor and distinction, 
but he rose by the force of his character and power of his intellect to 
a commanding place in the councils of the country. 

An intelligent and confiding constituency returned him as their Rep- 
resentative in the other branch of Congress for fifteen consecutive terms, 
a distinction conferred on no other member since the organization ot 
the Government, and, however men may differ with his political views, 
they must admit that a man who could thus command the unbounded 
confidence, the unanimous support, the life-long respect and esteem of 
his fellow-citizens must have been a man of mark. The fact that he 
held his seat in the House of Representatives so long and so uninter- 
ruptedly was honorable alike to himself and to his constituents, for it 
proves that he was worthy of their confidence and that they recog- 
nized his ability, his worth, and his services. No man with such a 
record as he made for himself can fall out of the ranks of the living 
without leaving a wide gap and one difficult to fill. That great State, 
which is still in mourning for Judge Kelley, has again recently had the 
heavy hand of affliction laid on her, for she deplores the loss of his il- 
lustrious coll e, that great commoner, whose fame was as broad as 
our land and whose death is felt as a national calamity. 

There was a striking similarity in the publie career of these two 
distinguished sons of Pennsylvania—William D. Kelley and Samuel 
J. Randall—and by astrange coincidence their long, arduous, and de- 
voted services to their Staig were ended by death at nearly the same 
time. Differing widely as they did in politics, often brought into 
sharp political antagonism, there were many points of character in 
which they resembled each other. Both were brave, positive, aggress- 
ive, and conscientious men, and each could justly be called an honest 
man, the noblest work of God,’’ and while each battled with earnest 
zeal and unfaltering courage for the triumph of his principles and his 
party— 

Theirs was no common party race, 
Jostling by dark intrigue for place. 


In contemplating the careers of these two great actors on the public 
stage, similar as they were in so many particulars, and yet so divergent 
in others, we are reminded of England’s immortal rivals, Pitt and Fox, 
and the touching tribute paid to their memory, when they were laid at 
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rest in Westminster Abbey, by Scotland's border minstrel might appro- 
priately be applied to the dead sons of Pennsylvania: 


Genius and taste and talent gone, 
Forever tombed beneath the stone. 
8 thought to human pride !— 
The mighty chiefs sleep side by side. 
‘The solemn echo seems to ery 

Here let their discord with them die. 

8 not for those a separate doom 

hom Fate made brothers in the tomb. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, there are vast opportunities among 
a great people numbering 60,000,000, where every man has the oppor- 
tunity to become all that Heaven gives him power tobe. Whether or 
not a republic shall develop greater men than are to be found elsewhere 
I do not know, but it is certain, I think, to develop a greater number 
of men oſ a useful type. In conversational debates, newspaper readings, 
political meetings, and conventions, in the absolute freedom of associ- 
ation, so that nearly every adult has been a chairman or secretary or 
a committeeman over and over again, all knowledge of affairs and 
qualities of leadership are cultivated.. In the city governments and 
legislatures and congresses are needed men qualified to speak and to 
hold delegated power. 

When masses of men find themselves with opinions and purposes that 
they think exceedingly important, they must find a representative man, 
and our institutions develop him. He is sent toa Legislature or Con- 

and there he represents“ with vigor and sincerity. The peo- 
ple speak through him; he confers with them constantly and he seeks 
to please them. A captious and pessimistic eritie may say the man is 
a demagogue, but the people know him better. He is there because 
they send him, and they send him because he is evidently the warmest 
and strongest man among them. He is of and for the people. The 
demagogue may sometimes circumvent him, but he has a vast advan- 
tage in the evident earnestness, sincerity, and absolute honesty of his 
character. He touches elbows with all ranks and classes. 

Such a man was Judge Kelley, of the great class of commoners, of 
whom Lincoln was the typeand chief. Judge Kelley’s hold on his con- 
stituents could not be shaken. It never could have been purchased. 
Such characters are born, not made. Some doubters of human nature 
thinks it evidence against a man that all the people appear to like him. 
Yet it is said of the Divine Man, and it is one of the most precious lines 
of the Holy Scriptures, that the common people heard him gladly.” 

Let us take comfort in thinking that these things give us more re- 
apec and hope ſor our fellow-men. The generation that grappled Judge 

elley to themselves with hooks of steel, and would have re- elected him 
for a hundred years, can not be a very bad people. The country is 
richer and stronger that such men have lived. His countrymen are 
not unduly mourning that at the age of seventy-six he has closed his 
long and noble record. They are taking courage and thinking better 
of human nature and of the institutions that can produce a man so 
typical of what American statesmen ought to be. 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, William Darrah Kelley, a Repre- 
sentative from Pennsylvania in the Congress of the United States, was 
born in Philadelphia on the 14th day of April, 1814, and died in 
Washington City on the 7th of January, 1890, in the seventy-sixth 
year of his age. He wasa self-made man, who rose to eminence by dint 
of strong natural capacities, resolute energies, concentrated purpose, 
and the high endeavor to be useful to his constituents, his country, and 
his fellow-men. 

American in birth, tastes, intuitions, and aspirations, he illustrated 
in his history the beneficence of free institutions, and in his character 
some of the best traits typical of his countrymen. His early boyhood 
Was a scuffle for livelihood. His youthful manhood was a struggle for 
education and recognition. His maturer years were conflicts for the 
honors of his profession. From the meridian of life to its close he was 
in the thick strifes of public business. 

The sunset of life found him with— 

That which should accompany old age: 
Love, obedience, troops of friends. 

Full ot yearsand wearing honors fairly won, he has at last suffered the 
common lot; and we pause in the midst of public cares to tender our 
sympathies to his bereaved family, to pay our respect to his memory, 
and to lift the example of his usefulness above his new-made grave. 

To those who were familiar with him in the social walks of life and 
between whom and himself existed the endearments of private friend- 
ship I leave the part, to them now sad indeed, yet graceful and most 
fitting, of portraying those qualities which tied to him in confidence 
and affection the companions of his labors and the constituents of his 
political career. 

I knew him scarce more than in that large sense in which we know 
the distinguished men of our country by their writings, speeches, and 
public works, though I was occasionally brought in contact with him 
and bad opportunity to observe his bearing and take cognizance of his 
abilities while an associate member of the House of Representatives in 
the Forty-ninth Congress. 

Jadge Kelley was a manly man. This his tall figure and strongly 
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marked countenance indicated, and this his conduct proved. He was 
independentand self-poised in character; bold, frank, and direct in his 
methods of procedure; ardent in temperament; strong in conviction; 
earnest in advocacy. Asadebater he took high rank. His researches 
were untiring. He shed light on every question he discussed, and he 
took a leading part in nearly every issue joined between his party and 
its opponents. He was thoroughly informed on the questions which he 
undertook to elucidate; well cultured in literature; and his utterances 
were delivered with dramatic power. But his mind was business-like 
and practical; and, while his general information was large, it was in 
the power to apply what he knew and prove its weight and influence 
upon the point of disputation that he displayed the possesston of sound 
learning and the high faculties of sound judgment and common sense. 

It was as an economist that Judge Kelley was most distinguished. 
Questions of finance, of commerce and manufactures, of taxation, of 
material development, were the questions which chiefly attracted his 
attention. And his lectures, speeches, and essays on these topics de- 
note the fidelity of his researches, the breadth of his acquisitions and 
comprehension, and his powers of presentation. 

We all owe a debt, society at large owes a debt, to the able disputant, 
whether there be concurrence of sentiment or no; just as the j and 
jury owe a great debt to the honest and learned lawyer who lays before 
them the learning and logic of a case. 

Political science owes a debt to Judge Kelley, and those of us who on 
some points disagreed with him owe our full share for the honest, patient 
toil and fine intelligence with which he illustrated the field in which 
we are gleaners seeking for the truth. 

Judge Kelley entered Congress on the 4th of July, 1861, when the 
drum-beat was summoning millions to arms. 

He remained there by successive elections throughout the war and 
its unhappy aftermath, and, indeed, until the 9th day of January, 1890, 
when, at the age of seventy-six, he lay cold in death. He had become 
„the Father of the House, and was venerated as a patriarch by his 
colleagues. He saw war divide and then peace restore the Union and 
settle into peacefulness. 

While a Representative in Congress he saw his country grow from 
31,000,000 to 60,000,000 of people and the States multiply from thirty- 
four to forty-two. A partisan while strife was flagrant, he did much 
to point out the paths of restoration when strife ended. Hatreds he 
did not cherish. Toward the South he felt kindly, and his sagacious 
mind was among the foremost to realize the vast resources and possi- 
bilities of that section; and his tongue and pen were eloquent in point- 
ing them out and in inspiring hope and good cheer amongst its people. 
The South appreciated alike the generous promptings of his heart and 
the rich genius of his intellect, and mourn his death. 

That for thirty years he stood in one place, doing one thing and 
looking one way, is a proof of constancy that no eulogy could heighten. 

That no suspicion ever haunted his good name is a proof of hon- 
esty that needs no witness. 

That he maintained himself amongst the foremost champions and 
held through all shifting scenes the confidence and su of his con- 
stituency is a monument to their fealty and friendship and to his 
merit more enduring than brass or marble. 

That ambition did not tempt him to seek other positions than that 
which he held shows his appreciation and his countrymen’s apprecia- 
tion of a fact noteworthy and honorable, that in our free Government 
to be a representative of the people is an honor in itself than which 
none is higher. 

à aye can not solve the bright mystery of life or the dark mystery of 
eath. 

But at the end of a life like this, rounded in years, usefulness, and 
honor, fond memories soothe the aching hearts of grief and hope points 
upward from the home of sorrow. 

Mr. CAMERON. I move the adoption of the resolutions. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the adoption of the 
resolutions offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The resolutions were unanimously agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 
4 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, W. Ys 
May 21, 1890, at 12 o’clock m. ? 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, May 20, 1890. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and approved. 

DISPOSITION OF CUARTEL LOT, CITY OF MONTEREY, CAL. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message from 
the President; which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to 
the Committee on the Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 
I inclose herewith a * rif a bill submitted by the Secretary of the Interior 


roviding for the survey of a tract of land situated in the city of 
Sates Cai., known as the rtel” lot. * 
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The lot referred to is one of the tracts excluded from the survey of the pueblo 
lands of Monterey, Cal., by the decision of Acting Secretary of the Interior Mul- 
drow, of October 4, 1887, 6 Land Decisions, page 179, on the ground that it was 
in a state of reservation for national purposes. 

A communication from the Secretary of War to the Secretary of the Interior, 
copy herewith, states that this lot has been occupied, at intervals, by the War 

i Department for military purposes, butas it is not within the limits of any declared 
military reservation the act of July 5, 1884 (United States Statutes, volume 23, 
108), providing for a transfer to the Interior Department of abandoned 

military reservations, does not apply. 

The lot is no longer required for military purposes, and a willingness is ex- 
pressed by the War Department that the Department of the Interior should as- 
sume control of it. A copy of a tracing, with notes, is inclosed, showing an ap- 

= proximate survey and describing the situation of the lot. 

1 inclose a copy of a report of the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office to the Secretary of the Interior, setting forth that, under the decision of 
Mr. Muldrow, the tract of land known asthe “ Cuartel” lot belongs to the United 
States by conquest and by . and is in a state of reservation for national 
purposes, and respectfully submitting that Congress may continue its status 

as fixed by said decision or enact appropriate Jaws providing for its disposition 


as publie lands. 
BENJ. HARRISON, 
EXxecvrive Mansion, May 19, 1890. 


INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN CONFERENCE, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following message 
from the President; which, with accompanying papers, was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report of the International American Conference, re- 
cently in session at this Capital, recommending the survey of a route for an 
intereontinental line of railroad to connect the systems of North America with 
those of the southern continent, and to be conducted under the direction of a 
board of commissioners representing the several American Republics. 

Public attention has chiefly been attracted to the subject of improved water 
communication between the ports of the United States and those of Centraland 
South America. Thecreation of new and improved steam-ship lines undoubt- 
edly furnishes the readiest means of developing an inc: trade with the 
Latin-American nations. But it should not be forgotten that it is possible to 
travel by land from Washington to the southernmost capital of South America 
and that the opening of railroad communication with these friendly States will 
give to them and to us facilities for intercourse and the exchanges of trade that 
are of special value. 

The work contemplated is vast, but entirely practicable, It will be interest- 
ing to all and perhaps surprising to most of us to notice how much has already 
been done in the way of railroad construction in Mexico and South America 
that can be utilized as part of an intercontinental line. 

I do not hesitate to recommend that Congress make the very moderate appro- 
priation for surveys suggested by the conference and authorize the appointment 
of commissioners and the detail of the engincer officers to direct and conduct 


the necessa: reliminary surveys, 
yie 2 7, 2 BENJ. HARRISON, 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, May 19, 1890. k 
RIGHT OF WAY THROUGH INDIAN RESERVATION. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 7898) to al- 
low right of way through Indian reservations, with Senate amendments. 
The Senate amendments were read, as follows: 
In section 2, line 16, after the word compensation” to insert and right of 
way; so as to read: 
“But no right of way of any kind shall vest in said railroad company in or to 
any part of the right of way herein provided for until plats thereof made upon 
e definite location of such railroad and including the grounds 
machine-sh side-trac water- 


ni Railroad 

Minnesota,” 
Mr. COMSTOCK moved to concur in the Senate amendments, 
The motion was agreed to. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. McCOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Committee on 
Appropriations to report back to the House the bill (H. R. 3711) mak- 
ing appropriations to provide for the expenses of the government of 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, and 
for other purposes. The committee recommend non-concurrence in the 
Senate amendments mentioned in the accompanying report and ask for 
a committee of conference. 

The Clerk read as follows: - 

The Committee on Appropriations, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 3711) 
making a 8 to provide for the expenses of the government of the 
District 0 lumbia for the fiscal year 1 ed une 30, 1891, and for other pur- 
poses, together with the amendments of the Senate thereto, having considered 
— the same, beg leave to report as follows: 

They recommend non-concurrence in the amendments numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 

10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18. 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 

„38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52,.53, 54, 55, 56, 

64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 

, 91, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 

0, 111, 112, 143, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, '120,'121, 122, 123, 124, 

125, 126, 127,128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 141, 142, 143, 

144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 162, 
168, 164, and 165, 

Mr. McCOMAS. I move that the House non-concur in the Senate 
amendments and ask for a conference. 

The motion was to. : 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will appoint as conferees on the of 
the House Mr. McComas, Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa, and Mr, CLEM- 
ENTS. 
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TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. McKINLEY. Mr, Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. In accordance with the resolution previously 
adopted, the House will resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 9416. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. GROSVENOR in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. 
R. 9416, and the pending amendment when the committee rose was 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
HENDERSON]. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the amendment will be reported. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina. I ask to strike out the words 
“eighteen hundred and eighty-nine“ and insert ‘‘ eighteen hundred 
and ninety;’’ so that as amended it will read: July, 1890.” 

Mr. McKINLEY. I have no objection. 

There was no objection, and it was agreed to. 

The amendments were read, as follows: 


Amend section 35 by paadis the following: 

“Provided, however, That whenever in any statute denouncing any violation of 
the internal- revenue laws as a felony, crime, or misdemeanor there is p bed 
in such statute a minimum punishment, less than which minimum no fine, pen- 
alty, imprisonment, or punishment is authorized to be imposed, every such 
minimum punishment is hereby abolished; and the court or judge in every such 
ease shall have discretion to imposeany fine, penalty, imprisonment, or punish- 
ment not exceeding the limit authorized by such statute, whether such fine, 
penalty, imprisonment, or punishment be less or greater than the said minimum 
so prescribed. 

“Sec. —. That no warrant in any case under the internal-revenue laws shall be 
issued upon an affidavit making charges upon information and belief, unless 
such affidavit is made by a collector or deputy collector of internal revenue 
or by a revenue agent; and with the exception aforesaid no warrant shall be 
issued bey i upon a sword complaint, setting forth the facts constitu’ the 
offense and alleging them to be within the personal knowledge of the nt, 
And the United States shall not be liable to pay any fees to marshals, clerks, 
commissioners, or other officers for any warrant issued or arrest made in pros- 
ecutions under the internal-revenue laws, unless there be a conviction or the 
prosecution has been approved in writing, either before or after such arrest, by 
the attorney of the United States for the district where the offense is alle to 
have been committed, or unless the prosecution was commenced by informa- 
tion or indictment: Provided, That in each case where such cution has 
been approved by the district attorney as herein required, he shall make out a 
written statement of the grounds upon which he rests such approval and 
send a copy of the same to the Attorney-General. 

“Sec, —. That whenevera warrantsball be issued by a commissioner or other 
judicial officer having jurisdiction for the arrest of Cay poot witha 
criminal offense,s warrant, accompanied by the affidavit on which the same 
was issued, shall be returnable before some United States judicial officer named 
in section 1014 of the Revised Statutes residing in the county of arrest, or in the 
county in which the offense is all to have been committed, or, if there be 
nosuch judicial officer in either of said counties, beforesome such udicial officer 
residing in another county nearest to the place of arrest. And the judicial of- 
ficer before whom the warrant is made returnable as herein provi: shall have 
exclusive authority to make the preliminary examination of every person ar- 
rested as aforesaid, and to discharge him, admit him to bail, or commit him to 
prison, as the case may require: Provided, That this section shall not apply to 
the Indian Territory. 

“Sec, —. That the circuit courts of the United States, and the district courts or 
judges thereof exercising circuit-court powers, and the district courts of the 
Territories are authorized, with the e of the Attorney-General, to ap- 
point in different parts of the several districts in which said courts are held as 
many discreet to be ioners of the cirouit courts as may be 
deemed necessary. And the Attorney-General shall have authority to remove 
5 pienene any commissioners heretofore or hereafter appointed in said dis- 
t 


“SEC. — That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, may discontinue any civil or criminal case upon 
such terms as shall be deemed reasonable before final judgment. 

Src, —, That section 3332 of the Revised Statutes, and the supplement thereto, 
shall be amended so that said section shall read as follows: 

“* When a judgment of forfeiture, in any case of seizure, is recovered against 

any distillery used or fit for use in the uction of distilled spirits, because no 
bond has been given, or against any ery used or fit for use in the produc- 
tion of spirits, having a registered pec nn Og of less than 150 gallons a 
day, every still, doubler, worm, worm-tub, mash-tub, and fermenting-tub 
therein shall be sold, as in case of other forfeited property, without being mu- 
tilated or destroyed, And in case of scizure of a , doubler, worm, worm- 
tub, fermenting-tub, mash-tub, or other distilling apparatus of any kind what- 
soever, for any offense involving forfeiture of the same, it shall be the duty of 
the seizing officer to remove the same from the place where seized to a place of 
safe storage; and said property so seized shall be sold as provided by law, but 
without being mutilated or destroyed.’ 
That whenever it shall be made to appear to the United States court 
or judge having jurisdiction that the health or life of any person imprisoned 
for any offense, in a county jail or elsewhere, is 3 by close confine- 
ment, the said court or judge is hereby authorized to such order and 11 
vision for the comfort and well- of the person so imprisoned as shall be 
deemed reasonable and proper, 

“Src, —. That all clauses of section 3244 of the Revised Statutes, and all laws 
amendatory thereof, and all other laws which impose any taxes upon 
manufacturers of stills, retail dealers in liquors, and retail dealers in malt liquors 
are hereby evra 

“Sec, — That this act shall be in force from and after July 1, 1889, and all laws 
and parts of laws in conflict herewith are hereby repealed.’ 


Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I had 


hoped A 

Mr. McKINLEY. Debate is exhausted on the amendment to the 
tobacco provisions. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. But, Mr. Chairman, two points 
of order were raised against this amendment. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina, I ask the gentleman from 


“SEC, —. 


1890. 
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Ohio whether he has examined this amendment. I was in h that 
he would examine the amendments and agree to insert them in his bill. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I regret to have to inform the gentleman from 
North Carolina that I have not had an opportunity to carefully exam- 
ine them. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina. I do not wish to discuss the 
amendment at any length, but most of the provisions were considered 
by the House of Representatives of the Forty-ninth Congress, on March 
3, 1887. I quote from the RECORD, volume 86, page 2681: 

MODIFICATION OF INTERNAL-REVENUE LAWS. 
Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I submit the resolution I 


send to the desk. : 

The Olerk read as follows : 

“A bill to modify the internal-revenue system of legislation, and for other pur- 
poses, 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the proviso contained in subdivision 6 of 
section 3244 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, which reads as follows: 

- "Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construed to exempt from a spe- 

cial tax any farmer or planter who, by peddling or otherwise, sells leaf-tobacco 

t retail directly to consumers, or who sells or assi cons: transfers, or dis- 

oses of to persons other than those who have paid a special tax as leaf-dealers 

or manufacturers of tobacco, snuff, or cigars, or to persons purchasing leaf-to- 
bacco for export, be, and the same is hereby, re 5 

“Seo, 2. That section 3361 of the Revised Slatutes of the United States, and all 

Jaws and parts of laws which impose restrictions upon the sale of leaf-tobacco by 

producers thereof, or by guardians, executors, or trustees — 5 2 the con- 
trol of the land on which the same was produced, or by owners of land who 
have received tobacco as rent from their tenants, and all laws and parts of laws 
imposing penalties therefor, be, and the same are hereby, re; ed; and none of 
the persons or classes of persons above mentioned shall be deemed dealers in 
8 or retail dealers in leaf-tobacco or be subject to any special or other 
tax as such. 

“Src, 8. That section 3255 of the Revised Statutes shall be amended by adding 
at the end of said section the followin 


The Secretary of the Treasury shall exempt all distilleries which mash 5 


— ooo’ 


“Sego, 9. That whenever it shall be made to a) 
or judge having jurisdiction that the health or life of any person imprisoned for 
any offense, in a county jail or elsewhere, for a period of one year or less, is en- 
dangered by close „ the said court or judge is hereby authorized to 
make such order and provision for the comfort and well-being of the person so 
imprisoned as shall be deemed reasonable and proper, 

“Sec. 10. That the circuit courts of the United States and the district courts of 
the Territories are autho to remove from office any commissioner a 
pointed or authorized to be appointed by said courts under section 627 or 1 
of the Revised Statutes. 

“Sec. il. That all clauses of section 3244 of the Revised Statutes, and all laws 
amendatory thereof, and all other laws which impose any special taxes upon 
manufacturers of stills are hereby repealed.” 


Two-thirds being required the rules were not suspended and the bill 
was not The affirmative vote consisted of 130 Democrats and 
9 Republicans, and the negative vote of 106 Republicans and 6 Demo- 
erats. Sections 4 and 5 of this bill were enacted into law by the Fiftieth 
Congress, and the other sections of the bill, with slight alterations, were 
passed through the House of Representatives of said Congress; some of 
them are contained in bill H. R. 5931, which passed the House on my mo- 
tion on February 8, 1888, and all of them were contained in the Mills 
tariff bill as it passed the House. I am not permitted to debate my 
amendments, but they are very desirable and proper and certainly 
ought to pass. [Cries of Vote!“ Vote!“ 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, upon this amend- 
ment two points of order were reserved. I would call the attention of 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means to the fact that 
two points of order were reserved, one by the gentleman himself and 
the other by myself. The first was that it was not germane and the 
second was that it was the provision of another bill pending before the 

ouse. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina. 
raised I desire to be heard. 


to the United States court 


If the point of order is 


— cot 1 or * — — — ab Apres 5 the ae 3 — Mr. McKINLEY. It will take less time to take a vote than to dis- 
relatin e manufacture o rits, except as e payment of the w $ 
said — shall be levied and collected on the 3 said distilleries; and cuss the point of order. 


said distilleries shall be run and operated without storekeepers or“ storekeepers 
and And the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval 
of said Secretary, may exemptany distillery or all distilleries which m over 
-5 and not more than 25 bushels of grain per day from the operations of the pro- 
visions of this title relating to the manufacture of spirits, except as to the pay- 
ment of the tax, which said tax shall be assessed and collected upon the capacity 
of the distillery so exempted as hereinbefore provided. And the said Commis- 
sioner, with the approval of said Secretary, may establish special warehouses 
in which he may authorize to be deposited the product of any number of said 
distilleries to be designated by him, and in which any distiller operating any 
fuch distillery may deposit his product, which, when so deposited, shall be sub- 
ject to all the laws and regulations as to bonds, tax, removals, and otherwise as 


other wa: uses. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the oa 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, is hereby authorized and directed to make such 
out the provisions of this sec- 


rules and regulations as may be necessary to ca: 
tion: Provided, That such regulations shall be adopted aa will require that all 
the spirits manufactured shall be subject to the payment of the tax as required 


by law. 
X, Bec. 4. That section 3255 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be 
eee by striking out all after said number and substituting therefor the 
0 ng: 
And the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, may exempt distillers of brandy made exclusively from 
apples, peaches, grapes, or other fruits from any provision of this title relating 
to the manufacture of spirits, except as to the tax thereon, when in his judg- 
ment it may seem expedient to do 80. : 
“Sego, 5. That the provisions of an act entitled ‘An act relating to the produc- 
tion of fruit-brandy and to punish frauds connected with the same, approved 
March 3, 1877, be extended and made ae to brandy distilled apples 
or peaches, or from any other fruit the brandy distilled from which is not now 
required or hereafter shall not be required to be deposited in a distillery ware- 
house: ed, That each of the warehouses established under said act or 
which may hereafter be established shall be in charge either of a storekeeper 
or a storekeeper and gauger, at the discretion of the Commissioner of Internal 


venue. 

“Sec, 6. That section 3332 of the Revised Statutes, and the supplement thereto, 
shall be amended so that said section shall read as follows: 

When a judgment of forfeiture, in any case of seizure, is recovered against 
any distillery used or fit for use in the production of distilled spirits because no 
bond has been given, or against any distillery used or fit for use in the produc- 
tion of spirits, having a registered producing capacity of less than 150 ponose a 
day, every still, doubler, worm, worm-tub, mash-tub, and fermenting-tub therein 
shall be sold, asin case of other forfeited property, without being mutilated or de- 
stroyed. And in case of seizure of a still, doubler, worm, worm tub, fermentin; 
tub, mash-tub, or other distilling ap; us of any kind whatsoever, for any of- 
fense involving forfeiture of the same, it shall be the duty of the seizing officer 
to remove the same from the place where son to a place of safe sto : and 
said property so seized shall be sold as provided by law, but without being mu- 
ti or destroyed. 

“Sxo.7. That whenever, in any statute denouncing any violation of the in- 
ternal-revenue laws as a crime or misdemeanor, there is prescribed in such stat- 
ute a minimum punishment, less than which minimum no fine, core dh 
prisonment, or punishment is authorized to be imposed, every — ag min 
poepen is hereby abolished; aud the court or judge in every case shal 

vo discretion to impose any fine, penalty, imprisonment, or punishment not 
exceeding the limit authorized by such statute, whether such fine, penalty, im- 
ee mea or punishment be less or greater than the said minimum so pre- 


im- 
mum 


“SEC, 8, That no warrant, in any case under the internal-revenue laws, shall 
be issued upon an affidavit making charges upon information and belief, unless 
such affidavit is made by a collector or deputy collector of internal revenue, or 
by a revenue agent, nor unless such affidavit is first approved by the district at- 
torney, and written instructions given by him for the issuing of the warrant; 
and, With the exception aforesaid, no warrant shall be issued except upon asworn 


= age mg! eran: motes the aae rges a the 8 and them to 
within the nowledge o t; and no warrant be issued 
upon the afidavit e of a person other than such 


collector, deputy collector, or 
revenue agent, unless the commissioner or other officer having jurisdiction 
shall indorse upon the warrant and shall enter n his dock 


et an expressad- 
judication that the examination on oath of the t shows that there is prob- 


able cause for charging the person prosecuted with the offense. 


E 
.. —.. e e a — — — —— 
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Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. It may be quicker to dispose of 
it in that way. This is a moonshine amendment. 

The question was put; and the Chairman announced that the noes”? 
appeared to have it. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina. Division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 76, noes 101. 
So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs upon the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. CowLxsI. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all of Schedule F (relating to tobacco and manufactures thereof) 
and insert the following: 

That all laws now in force whereby farmers and 


restricted in the sale and dis 
so far as the same relate to 


ucers of tobacco are 
ition of the same, and all laws and parts of laws 
© internal-revenue taxes herein specified, be, and 
the same are hereby, repealed, namely: The taxes on manufactured tobacco, 
snuff, cigars, cheroots, and cigarettes, and the special taxes required by law to be 
d by manufacturers of and dealers in leaf-tobacco, retail dealers in leaf- 
bacco, dealers in manufactured tobacco, peddlers of tobacco, snuff, and > 
and manufacturers of snuff and of cigars: Provided, That on all original a 
unbroken factory packages of smoking and manufactured tobacco,and snuff, 
gars, cheroots, and Cigarettes: held by manufacturers, factors, jobbers, or deal- 
ers at the timesuch repeal shall go into effect, upon which the tax has been > 
there shall be a rebate in favor of said man rer, factor, jobber, dealer, or 
other owner of said tobbacco, snuff, , cheroots, and cigarettes to the full 
amount and extent of the tax so paid thereon; but the same shall jnot apply in 
any case where the claim has not been presented within ninety days following 
the date when such repeal shall take effect; and no claim shall be allowed for 
a less amount than $5; and any special-tax stamp covering taxes repealed by 
this act may be redeemed for the portion of the s tax year unexpired at 
the time of the 2 when the amount claimed for such stamp shall not be 
less than $5; and all sums required to satisfy claims under this shall be 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated; and it shall be 
the duty of the Secretary of the ages fp adopt such rules and regulations 
and to prescribe and furnish such blanks and forms as may be necessary to 


this section into effect. 
“Sec, —. That all internal-revenue laws limiting, restricting, or regulating the 
manufacture, sale, or exportation of tobacco, snuff, cigars, cheroots, 8 
ettes are hereby in 8 and that there shall be no drawback allowed upon 
any such articles which shal! be entered for export on or after that date: 

v That all laws now in force shall remain and have full force and effect in 


respect to all offenses commi , liabilities incurred, or rights accruing or ao- 


auni Jr to the date when the repeal of the taxes specified in this act shall 
e 

“SEC, —. That all offices established and now exisi 
lecting the revenues abolished pe thti act or executing 
— 71 and not required under ex 


Mr. McKINLEY. Vote. 

The question was put; and the Chairman announced that the noes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. COWLES. Division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 74, noes 101. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina. I want to give notice that 
only one Republican voted for this amendment and not one voted for 
mine. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COWLES. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 
I understood some gentleman to state that only one Republican had 
voted for my amendment. Is that true? [Laughter.] I am amazed 
at the statement, in view of the professions and platforms of the Re- 
publican party for the past tivo years. [Laughter.] 


for the purpose of col- 
o laws repealed by the 
ing laws for other purposes, are hereby abol- 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair knows no Democrats and no Repub- 
licans. [Laughter. Š 

Mr. SAYERS. r. Chairman, the amendment offered by me on 
yesterday is printed in the second column of page 5153 of the RECORD, 
and I will now ask the Clerk to read it. 


The amendment was read, as follows: 
Amend by 3 out the following words in lines 14, 18, 10, 17, 18, 19, and 20 


—— That hoop or band iron or hoop or band steel, cut to length or 
wholly or partially manufactured into hoops or ties for baling p. barrel- 
T knees pak pote oes tele aes eek IDOA 
On the hoop of band iron or steel from which they are made.” 0 

And in lieu thereof insert the following: 

“ Provided, That iron and steel cotton-ties or hoops for baling or other pur- 
Aab thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, shall be admitted free of the payment 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to inquire of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. SAYERS] how much time he desires for debate 
on this amendment. 

Mr. SAYERS.~ I would ask the gentleman in charge of this bill if 
he can not allow this side of the House as much as three-quarters of an 
hour upon this amendment. It is a very important one. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that de- 
bate upon this paragraph and amendments be limited to one hour and 
a quarter, and that three-quarters of an hour be accorded to gentlemen 
upon the other side. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Before my colleague's request is put I want 
to suggest to him that ifso much time is taken up on oné amendment 
it will be quite impossible to consider more than 1 per cent. of the other 
amendments. I hope a less time will be satisfactory upon this amend- 
ment. | 

Mr. McKINLEY. Ishould be very glad to shorten the time, and 
before the gentleman from Texas made his request I was going tosug- 
gest half an hour for this amendment. 

Mr. SAYERS. I will state to my friend from Ohio [Mr. BUTTER- 
WORTH] that this is an amendment which affects one of the most im- 
portant industries in the country. 

Mr.-BUTTERWORTH. Iam aware of that; but we have fought 
this question over pretty extensively heretofore. My suggestion was 
made in deference to the rights of other amendments which ought to 
be offered, and, in my judgment, ought to be voted upon favorably. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Let us remove the limit. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, if permitted I will modify my 
request so as to ask unanimous consent that debate upon this para- 
graph and amendments be limited to one hour and that forty minutes 
of that time be assigned to those favoring the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. SAYERS]. 

1 McCREARY. Is this the amendment which relates to cotton - 
? 

Mr. McKINLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Yes; and to hoops upon barrels and other vessels 
of that kind. The bill increases the duty on those articles a little over 
three times what it was. ? 

Mr. McKINLEY. Thatremark comes out of the time. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, It is suggested to me by a 
friend here that thiscomes out of the people, not out of the time. [Re- 
newed laughter. ] 

The question was put upon the request of Mr, MCKINLEY for unan- 
imous consent. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration proposes 
to increase the duty on cotton-ties from 35 to 103.71 per cent. The 
amendment which I offer places them on the free-list and is identical 
with a similar amendment offered to the Mills bill by the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the Fiftieth Congress, and for which the Repub- 
licans from Iowa, the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOLLETTE], 
and other Republicans voted upon a yea-and-nay vote. 

I have examined the testimony taken by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, by whom the present bill was reported, and have failed to find 
anything upon which the committee could have based this proposed 
increase of duty upon cotton- ties. 

Now let us see how such an increase will, if it becomes a law, affect 
the cotton planter. 

Six million nine hundred and thirty-five thousand and eighty-two 
bales of cotton, of the value of $292,139,209, were grown in this country 
and marketed during the last year. 

Allowing six ties to the bale and at an average value of 24 cents, we 
have as the total cost of ties for the entire cotton crop $1,664,419.68, 
35 per cent. of which, or $582,546.88, may be fairly considered as the 
result of the duty imposed. 

How much greater the cost will be to the planter should the rate of 
duty be increased to 103.71 can be readily estimated. Such arate will 
amount to absolute prohibition and will place the cotton planters at 
the mercy of the tie manufacturers. 

In connection with this subject I desire to refer to the bagging, which 
om uired in order to put the cotton into a marketable condition. 


wing 7 yards to the bale, and, if jute bagging was used, at the 
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average price uired 48,545,574 yards of 
ging, at a cost of $6,553,652.49. Adding to this the cost of the 2 
which were used, $1,664,419.68, and we have the total cost of baggin 
and ties for the crop of 1889 (supposing jute bagging to have been used 
the sum of $8,218,072.17 as the amount paid by the farmers of the 
South for binding and covering their cotton. 

Notwithstanding this, it is proposed to add to this great burden, such 
as is imposed on no otheragricultural industry, an increase of the duty 
on ties amounting to three times as great as the present tax. No com- 
pensation whatever is given in any portion of the bill for this uncon- 
scionable imposition. Everywhere, from the enacting clause to the 
conclusion, it is bristling with duties, the consequences of which must 
be borne by the cotton industry. 

But, sir, it has been asserted that the cotton producer is more than 
repaid by the manufacturer for the cost which he incurred in the pur- 
chase of his bagging and ties, as the manufacturer purchases the cot- 
ton in the bale and the weight of the bagging and ties is counted as so 
much cotton. 

That this is not true I will read a portion of the address of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry 
to the President, members of Congress, and the Secretary of Agricult- 
ure. These gentlemen say: 


The uniform “tare” of 6 per cent., which is deducted from the weight of all 


cotton bales by American and European manufacturers, was adopted ny she 
es 


European cotton exchanges when the average weight of American cotton 

was but 430 pounds, and the weight of the canvas (Indian ng) was about 
13} pounds, and the cordage, or iron bands, about the same weight—making 27 
pounds bale of actual tare, It will be seen that the tare then taken was ex- 
cessive, but so little that the cotton pores submitted to it without serious 
complaint, But since the adoption of this 6 per cent. tare the weight of Amer- 
ican cotton bales has been increased to an average of 505 nds, and manu- 
facturers of cotton-bale coverings have reduced the aight of ties or bands to 
10 pounds per bale, and the jute or Indian bagging to t 9} pounds, while 
cotton- now into use—does not weigh to ex 5 pounds per 
Sing at's ponas whieh with Ung ne ce bakin Wil ake neh to asso 
Sone of actual tare per bale, while 30 pounds is taken, 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Is not this increased duty a blow at the grower 
of hay as well as the grower of cotton? 

Mr. SAYERS. Certainly. My amendment is intended to benefit 
not only the growersof cotton, but also the growers of hay and those who 
buy tubs, buckets, and everything of the kind which must be used, not 
only by the farmer, but by every householder in the country. These 
gentlemen representing the National Grange go on further to say: 

It will be seen that this is a clear loss of 12 pounds of cotton in each bale to 
producer, which, upon the crop of 1889, amounted to 85,000,000 pounds, or 
(at 10 cents per pound) to $8,500,000. By this system manufact: 
only that amount— 

Mark the language— 

By this system manufacturers gain not only thatamount, but realize from the 
sale of the — A igaya more than one-third of their original cost to the cotton- 
grower, for which no creditis given. This item alone is estimated at 3 
making a net gain to the cotton manufacturers of nearly $10,000,000 on crop 
of this country of 1889. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SAYERS, I yield ten minutes to the gentleman from Ar 
[Mr. BRECKINRIDGE]. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, the estimate 
in the tabulated statement before us is not accurate. If gentlemen 
will refer to section 144 of this bill they will perceive that two-tenths 
of 1 cent per pound is to be added to the previous statement of 1.3 
cents per pound; so that the proposed rate on cotton-ties and band-iron 
used in the cooperage business and for baling purposes generally is not 
1.3 cents, as stated in our schedule, but is 1.5 cents. 

Therefore, if 1.3 increases the tax from 35 per cent. to nearly 104 per 
cent., 1.5 makes a very material addition to that increase. I have not 
made the calculation, but will do so, and I think it will be found that 
the increased tax upon this necessary article is nearly four times as 
great as the present rate. It is an increase from 35 per cent. to, say, 
120 per cent. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is not necessary, even under the theory of 
protection, that every item in the metal industries should be made in 
this country. There are sometimes exceptions even under that doc- 
trine, as for instance tin-plate, which is not made here, and cotton-ties, 
which are not made here. They are both destroyed in the using. Es- 
pecially is this true of cotton-ties. Both are largely used upon goods 
exported. This, too, is principally true of ties. Iwill refer to this 
again, later, to further show that this article should not be taxed, even 
from the standpoint of protection. 

If gentlemen will look at the imports for the last year they will see 
that they are in excess of 67,000,000 pounds, In the regular statement 
of imports where band-iron used in the cooperage business, or which can 
be used in that b is not separated from cotton-ties, you will find 
that it is still greater. But 67,000,000 or 68,000,000 of cotton- 
ties is a quantity that will wrap every bale of cotton in America. 

Now we know that two-thirds of our cotton crop is marketed abroad. 
This is not like a raw material that enters into a manufacture where a 
drawback can be obtained; but it is a finished product—a finished prod- 
uct which we propose to tax some 400 per cent. more than the t 
rate —a finished product, two-thirds of which must go along 


of 13} cents per yard, it req 


urers gain not 
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with our cotton, and which comes under the law of tare and is thrown 
upon the waste pile and becomes a dead loss, The planter, therefore, 
can get no drawback upon this, and if there is an article which above 
all others, even above tin-plate, should be put upon the free-list it is 
these ties for wrapping cotton. We now pay an unnecessary and vi- 
cious tax upon ties of nearly $300,000, and you propose to increase it to 
over $1,000,000. 

The industries that use tin-plate and export their product can use it 
in their great factories, where, under the regulations of the Treasury 
Department, they can get drawbacks upon their cans. Such is true of 
the fruit-canning establishments; such is true of our great meat-pack- 
ing establishments that send 100, 000, 000 pounds of canned beef over 
the world every year; such is true of the large establishments that ex- 
port many million dollars’ worth of petroleum or coal-oil all over the 
world. But, sir, the cotton bales are packed in the small gin-houses 
of the people, scattered over eleven or thirteen States of the Union. It is 
impossible to get any drawback upon them, and as we are importing 
now enough to wrap every bale in America there is no cotton-tie indus- 
try in our country to protect, just as there is no tin-plate industry. 

Therefore, gentlemen should consider seriously (let them be protec- 
tionists as they may) whether under these circumstances they should 
lay any tax upon this article in the metal schedule. 

ut, sir, even granting that they should lay a tax, I ask gentlemen 
of the committee to state. to this House by what process of reasoning, 
and upon what line of evidence they propose to increase this tax nearly 
400 per cent. of the present rate? The chairman of the committee 
knows that until the last year or two about one-half of the cotton-ties 
were manufactured in this country. Thelong-maintained manufacture 
of this article in this country shows that 35 percent. was close upon an 
adequate rate, and when this practical proof confronts the House that 
that is an adequate rate, or within a very small margin of it, Lask the 
gentlemen to state to the House and to the country why upon an article 
that must be exported, and upon which we can not get a drawback—an 
article that is consumed by the laboring poor all over the Southern 
country—why do you, in the face of the evidence of there being required, 
even according to your own theory, only a very small increase of the 
tax, propose to increase it some 400 per cent.? 

Some gentlemen have stated that this is a sectional bill. I do not 
hold to that conclusion. I know that the duty imposed on the article 
of cotton-ties discriminates against those who produce cotton, but it 
discriminates against them no more than the increase in the duty on 
the clothing of the people discriminates against them all over the 
country. I am glad to say that this bill, whatever may be its char- 
acter, strikes at least at the people of this country in their broadest 
and most national characteristics. It leaves on the tax-list wool, which 
is a product of the South, the production of which is increasing there, 
while it is decreasing in all the States of the North east of the Missis- 
sippi River. 

This article, upon which you put an increased rate, is one which we 
are raising to sell to your own people. The people represented by the 
majority of the committee are those who buy it from us; they are the 
ones, in the main, who wear it. Strong as has been, on the part of 
gentlemen from the South, the advocacy for free wool, yet free wool is 
of greater benefit to the upper part of our country than the lower part. 
But all along the line we find great classes of people in all parts of our 
country who are discriminated against. 

Cotton, it is true, is on the free-list; but a duty upon it would be as 
idle a mockery as the increased duty on wheat, as the duty on rye, 
the duty on beef, the duty on pork. Those duties are but dead lct- 


ters. Those articles, like cotton, are not susceptible of protection. 


The great agricultural products of the South can not be made the re- 
cipients of tariff protection, nor can the great agricultural products of 
the North. Therefore, it is only a question of form and appearance 
when you put one of these articles upon the free-list and keep the 
others upon the tax-list. 

Sir, while you are delivering this blow at an agricultural population, 
I ask you to remember that the wails of disiress which are coming here 
are coming mostly from the agricultural people of the Northern States. 
According to the statistics, where are the farm mortgages? They are 
in Kansas; they are in your own State of Ohio, Mr. Chairman; they 
are in Illinois; they are in all the great States of the North and North- 
west. There has not been presented on this floor a single column of 
statistics of mortgages in a State of the South. k ' 

From what other quarter do you find the clamor of distress coming? 
It is from the wage-worker; and in this connection I want to read to 
the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means an 
authority which I think he will hold in high respect. Mr. Hamilton, 
in his communication No. 6 to The Continentalist, was speaking of re- 
pressing agricultural pursuits at a period when our people were being 

into investments of their capital in land and the opening up of new 

lands, thereby increasing the wages of labor. Mr. Hamilton says: 


Particular caution ought at present to be observed in this country not to 
e S k 51 


He was arguing that the only tax, as opposed to tariff duties, was 
s tax on land, though we have or can have taxes on tobacco and w 


and luxuries of varidus kinds as well as an income tax, which we can 
impose if we so decide— 5 

because the quantity of unimproved land will invite the husbandman to 
abandon old settlements for new, and the disproportion of our population for 
some time to come will necessarily make Jabor dear, to reduce which, and not 
to increase it, ought to be a capital object of our policy. 

Mr. Hamilton here distinctly takes the position that one of the cap- 
ital objects and effects of the tariff at that time, when the people were 
mostly land-owners, and those who hired for wages were few, and were 
not in sufficient numbers to be courted for their votes, was to reduce 
the wages of labor, as it is. He distinctly takes the position that the 
tariff should be adopted by these people because it lessened the wages 
of the people, and did not increase them. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. SAYERS. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ohio in charge 
‘of this bill, reserving the balance of our time, to please indicate to the 
committee the reasons why he has made this increase of duty. > 

Mr. MCKINLEY. I will take the floor at a later period in the dis- 
cussion and try to give the reasons. ’ 

Mr. SAYERS. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. BLANCHARD]. - 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Chairman, during my service in this House 
I have witnessed three efforts, this being the third, to increase the rate 
of duty upon cotton-ties. In 1883, at the second session of the Forty- 
seventh Congress, an effort was made to increase the rate of duty upon 
cotton-ties from 35 per cent. ad valorem, the existing rate, to 81,64 per 
cent. ad valorem. It failed. In 1888 another effort was made to in- 
crease the duty, which also failed. And now this effort is made, and 
the present proposed increase is greater than any of the preceding ones. 

The present duty upon cotton-ties is 35 per cent. ad valorem. If 
the proposition embodied in this bill shall become law it will increase 
that rate to nearly 104 per cent. ad valorem. But it changes also the 
character of the duty froni an ad valorem basis and brings it to a spe- 
cifie basis, which makes it all the more a burdensome tax on the cotton- 
growers. 

I appeal to our Northern Republican friends to aid us in opposition 
to this increased rate, because it is a direct blow at the cotton-growing 
industry of the Southern section of our country. Every single cotton- 
tie that is used in this country is sold south of the Ohio and Potomac 
Rivers, and this burden growing out of this proposed increase will be 
altogether sectional in its o tion and effect. 

Under the present tariff of 35 percent, ad valorem the tax upon 
cotton-ties used in the South amounts to about $470,000 a year. These 
figures may not be exact, butare approximately correct. I donot mean 
that that is the price of the cotton-ties to the planters, but it is the 
approximate increased price by reason of the tax imposed upon them 
by virtue of the existing tariff. If the proposition embodied in this 
bill be adopted this tax will be increased from $470,000 to about $1,- 
400,000 a year, so that the burden upon the cotton producers of the 
South by the proposed increase is in the neighborhood of $1,000,000 
per annum. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the cotton-growing districts of the South are 
not prosperous; we are not in a position to stand the imposition of this 
additional burden. Moreover, the life of a cotton-tie is but one year, 
and the duty upon cotton-ties therefore is paid annually; whereas with 
regard to nearly all other articles upon the dutiable list it is paid only 
once in years, since the life of such articles is longer than one year. 
Take the case, for instance, of a steel rail. Its life is ten years, and 
therefore the duty upon that article is paid only once in a decade. 

I make this illustration in order to show the great Ppi gaa ng be- 
tween a tax on an article which pays duty every year and on one which 
pays the duty but once in ten years. Theoftener it is paid the smaller 
it should be. The tie that the cotton producer of the country bales 
his cotton with is a dead loss to him—I mean its cost is. It is not true, 
as asserted in some quarters, that we buy cotton-ties at 3} cents a 
pound and sell them as cotton at 10 or 11 cents a pound. That state- 
ment was made on this floor in former Congresses, but successfully re- 
futed. It was announced by the distinguished gentleman from Ohio, 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, himself, and I 
dare say he holds to-day the same opinion. Butitiserroneous. There 
is no man in this country who has any familiarity with or experience 
in the cotton business who does not know that there is a tare of 27 
pounds, or 6 per cent., deducted from the weight of each bale of cot- 
ton sold in Liverpool, and this tare, which is several pounds in excess 
of the actual weight of the bagging and ties, the cotton producers of 
the South must lose. Hence it is clear that what the cotton producer 
pays for ties is loss to him, for the market of Liverpool fixes the price 
of cotton throughout the world. 

Mr, Chairman, in 1880 there were but six cotton-tie manufactories 
in the United States, and three of these were in Youngstown, Ohio, in 
the district represented by the gentleman from Ohio. In 1882 there 
were but ten all told; and they produced an aggregate product in value 
of $262,000 a year and did not employ in the more than two 
hundred and fifty men. Now, I say that this is too small a product 
and gives employment to too few laborers to justify this enormous in- 
crease from 35 per cent. to 104 per cent. ad valorem. I do not know 
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how many cotton-tie manufactories there may be now in the United 
States, but do not believe the number will exceed what it was in 1880 
or 1882. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. STEWART, of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, in the short time al- 
lotted to me it will be impossible to criticise this bill as it deserves. 
The main purpose I have in claiming the attention of the committee 
is this: I desire to call attention to two amendments which are now 
pending. The amendment to place cotton-ties on the free-list I think 
should commend itself to the favorable consideration of this House. 
The Committee on Ways and Means have increased the present duty, 
which is now 35 per cent., about 300 per cent., which will raise the 
duties about $600,000. This is a charge on one pacific industry, and 
from all sections of the country the news is being received that there is 
great depression in agriculture. The Government does not need this 
money, and why then should this heavy burden be imposed upon the 
people who are now struggling to obtain the necessaries of life? 

Mr. Chairman, how inconsistent are the professions and conduct of 
the Republican party. They pose beſore the country as the friend of 
the laboring man and for the last twenty-five years they have professed 
great friendship for the colored man. Sir, it is a fact beyond contro- 
versy that this tax will impose a burden upon the colored people amount- 
ing to three or more hundred thousand dollars annually; as by their 
labor at least one-half of the cotton crop is produced. ow, if our 
Republican friends were sincere in their professions of friendship for 
the colored man, here is an opportunity to show their faith by their 
work, and I will assure them that if they impose this tax on the col- 
ored people I will do all within my power to expose their hollow pre- 
tensions so often made to these people. 

Our friends on the other side are to-day confronted with a proposi- 
tion which will test their sincerity. Gentlemen, will you vote to place 
cotton-ties on the free-list, so that I can return home and tell the col- 
ored man that you are his friends indeed, or will you vote to increase 
this tax and thereby more clearly demonstrate the truth that you love 
the colored man for his vote, and that only? Both on the stump and 
in your platforms you have declared and resolved that you were the 
colored man's best friend. Now, gentlemen, come to the front and 
verify your promises, for I greatly fear when this vote shall have been 
taken the old saying of holding out promises to the ear and breaking 
them to the hope can be applied to your conduct. Mr. Chairman, to 
be candid, I have but little faith in the assurances of our Republican 
neighbors that they are better friends to this peculiar race than those 
of us of the South who have from long association known them and 
appreciated their needs. 3 

The conductof the Republican party towards the colored man is well 
illustrated by a dream which I am told occurred during the political 
canvass of 1888 in the State of Virginia. It is related that a certain 
colored man in a dream imagined himself on the to Paradise, and 
in his journey was greatly surprised to meet Hon. William Mahone re- 
tarning, when the following colloquy occurred: 

Mass Mahone, where has you ben?“ 

Mahone: ‘‘I have been up to St. Peter's gate, and was denied admis- 
sion because I was dismounted.“ 

Colored citizen: What will we do about it?“ 

Mahone: ‘‘I guess I had better get on your back and ride up to St. 
Peter, and we will both ask for admission, and I have no doubt that 
we will both be admitted.“ 

The colored man agreed to this, and Mahone returned astride of the 
obliging darky. When they arrived at St. Peter's gate and demanded 
admission, said St. Peter: 

Who comes here? Whom have we here?“ 

. Mahone: It is Billy Mahone.” 

Replied St. Peter: Are you mounted?“ 

Mahone: ‘‘I am, for a fact.” 

St. Peter: Then light, and tie your critter, and walk right in.“ 

Mr, Chairman, while I have the floor I beg to call attention to an 
amendment which I have introduced providing for a bounty of 1 cent 
per pound on cotton. 

I have presented this amendment, not because I am in favor of the 
system of bounties, for I doubt if the system is either constitutional 
or dictated by a wise public policy; but as the party in power is de- 
termined to venture on this scheme I desire to test their sincerity. 
They propose a bounty to the sugar producers which is confined almost 
exclusively to three States. 

The amendment which I propose offers a bounty to the producers of 
a product which is cultivated in eleven States, and in behalf of this in- 
dustry it may be stated that it employs more wage-workers and a 
larger number of people are dependent on it than any other specific in- 
dustry in the world. No other product contributes so largely to our 
import and export trade. We exported last year $237,775,270 worth 
of raw cotton which being excha: for foreign products increased 
our import trade and thereby brought in millions of revenue. 

Furthermore, Mr. i there is an equity in this proposition, 
viewed from another standpoint. The South is now 8 ng $30,- 
000,000 annually for the payment of pensions and receives only about 


$1,000,000 in pensions. This would, in some measure, equalize bur- 
dens, Mr, Chairman. 

Let me say, sir, that a bounty of 1 cent per pound on 7,000,000 
bales of cotton will amount to some $35,000,000, and if a bounty, as 
claimed, is calculated to stimulate an industry, why not experiment 
with this, and so stimulate the cultivation of a product in which mill- 
ions of our working classes are directly interested, and in which, under 
existing circumstances, the profits to the laborer are meager and un- 
satisfactory ? 

Sir, before resuming my seat I desire to earnestly protest against the 
passage of the tariff bill. I denounce it as the most oppressive tariff 
measure ever formulated in an American Congress. It favors the rich 
against the poor. It is the most intense class measure it has ever been 
my province to consider. In my humble opinion it will increase our 
7 duties from $60,000,000 to $80,000,000 annually. In the name 
of the oppressed people of this country I warn those who are oppressin 
them that they will be arraigned before the bar of public opinion and 
receive the condemnation which they and their work justly deserve. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SAYERS. I now yield five minutes to my colleague [Mr. 
MOORE]. 

Mr. MOORE, of Texas. Mr. Chairman, this House has not general 
information as to the culture and production of cotton. It stands sui 
generis. I know of no production which has the same relation to labor 
that cotton does. But I say to you that the number of laborers en- 
gaged for wage in the production of cotton are very few. They are the 
only laborers in the Union that are interested and become part owners 
in the products themselves, so that when we refer to seven millions of 
laborers engaged in this production, the laborers themselves are joint 
owners of the product that they produce. That fact is not generally 
known. Whatever of injustice, therefore, or whatever of burden rests 
upon this production does not rest upon the aggregation of people as 
found in other products, but rests upon the laborer who produces the 
product, for he is part owner of this cotton. 

There were produced last year nearly 7,000,000 bales of cotton, worth 
in the aggregate, according to the best statistics that I can get, $292,- 
000,000 in round numbers. Only 104,000,000 pounds of that was con- 
sumed in our own country, and that embraces 8,000,000 pounds im- 
ported; so that two-thirds of all the cotton that we produce finds a 
market in Euro Whatever the cost, therefore, by the legislation 
this House has imposed upon this product, it is practically an export 
tax. Cotton-ties already bear a tax of 35 percent. It isnow proposed 
to increase that nearly 400 per cent. For what purpose; to protect 
what laborers? These ties are not made here, re is no industry 
now in our country that produces them. They areimported. They 
do not enter into the business of manufactures as the 50,000,000 of im- 
ports do, and against which the protective rates are laid and for which 
drawbacks are allowed. 

But this cotton, with its ties, is exported. No account whatever 
is taken of their value, and no drawback allowed. It becomes waste, 
and, as the gentleman from Louisiana very properly said, a tare is 
charged, 27 pounds is taken off every bale. Iap to the gentleman 
from Ohio to make a statement to the House, with that clearness and 
precision for which he is remarkable, upon what principle and upon 
what hypothesis do you propose to impose an export tax practically 
amounting to more than a million dollars in excess of the present rate 
of duty upon ties? 

What benefit do you propose to confer upon anybody? 
money into your that you do not need? What 
protected? I say to you in sincerity you are im git upon the labor- 
ers of the ommu. In levying this tax upon the laborers of the South 
youare thereby placing upon the people of the United States a burden 
wholly unnecessary. 

Mr. Chairman, t me to say a single word in conclusion. This 
industry is declining. There is not a man 
cotton in the South who would not bear testimony that with the bur- 
dens of taxation increased to him as a consumer his business is not 
profitable, and the gentlemen representing other sections more prosper- 
ous can and will find the reason why in the South the laborers are not 
in a condition to bear the burdens now imposed upon them. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Chairman, as I have only ten minutes remain- 
ing for this side, I think it would be but fair that we should hear from 
gentlemen on the other side. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. BAYNE]. - 

Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Chairman, my friend from Texas and other gen- 
tlemen on that side, in speaking upon this matter make an appeal upon 
account of the colored men who are engaged at work in the produc- 
tion of cotton. It seems to me that the interest of the colored men 
who are engaged at work there and the interest of the workingmen 
throughout the country are involved in the imposition of such duties as 
will give employment to the people of this country, but not employ- 
ment to the people of foreign countries for those things which we con- 
sume, The advantage w the protective system has given to this 
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country in the way of employment and supplying the home demand for 
è here is shown in this provision of the bill 
just as much as by any other in this entire bill. 

We have the capacity to make all the cotton-ties that will be needed 
in this country. The cost to the consumer, when this bill shall have 
become a law, will be no greater, or but very little if any greater, than 
it is now. The fact that the proposed duty is calculated at 104 per 
cent, results primarily from one cause, which is admitted, and that is 
the very low rate at which cotton-ties have been selling during the last 
year. Another cause which enters into this calculation and which 
makes this ad valorem rate appear high is probably the undervalution 
put upon these goods when imported into this country. On account of 
the low rate of duty that is imposed none are now made in this coun- 
try, and nobody takes an interest in watching the undervaluations—— 

Mr. SAYERS. Do you say that no cotton-ties are made here? 

Mr. BAYNE. None of any account. e 

Mr. SAYERS. Why, two-thirds of those that were used to bale the 
coron, crop of last year were manufactured in this country, as I am in- 
formed, 

Mr. McKINLEY. The gentleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. BAYNE, Iam glad to know the fact, if it be so, but I do not 
so understand. 

Mr. BLANCHARD, In 1882 there were ten mills engaged in manu- 
facturing them. 

Mr. HEARD. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. BAYNE. With pleasure, in a moment. The fact is that the 
invoice prices have been put low in order to avoid paying even the ex- 
isting rate of duty, and the low price of cotton-ties during the last 
year, coupled with the fact that they were put low to save duty, makes 
this ad valorem percentage appear high. In ordinary times, with cot- 
ton-ties at an ordinary price and with the full ad valorem duty collected, 
I venture to say that this proposed rate would not appear to be nearly so 
high as it does now. 

r. HEARD. With the gentleman’s permission I will ask him a 
question. The plea upon which this increase is pro is that it is 
for the protection of American labor. Now, since there is no Ameri- 
can labor engaged in the manufacture of these ties, according to the 

mtleman’s own assertion, how does this bill protect American labor 

putting a burden of a million dollarsa year upon the American labor 
that is engaged in the raising of cotton? 

Mr. BAYNE. There is now abundant capacity on the part of mills 
in this country, in the State of Ohio and in the State of Pennsylvania, 
to make all the cotton-ties that are needed in this country. 

Mr. HEARD. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. BAYNE. Not again. Iam answering the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. There is, I say, abundant capacity in this country to make all 
the cotton-ties that we need. There are mills in Pennsylvania and in 
Ohio, and elsewhere, that have all the appliances, all the machinery 
ainsi and they can manufacture all the ties that are needed by this 
country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I yield three minutes further time to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE]. 

Mr. BAYNE. There is no reason in the world, Mr. Chairman, why 
those mills are not manufacturing the cotton-ties for our people now 
or why American labor is not engaged in that business, except the sim- 
ple fact that our manufacturers are unable to compete with the wages 
paid abroad for the same kind of work. 

Mr, HEARD. Then the ties have to be made more expensive to the 
consumer, 

Mr. BAYNE. One moment. Allusion has been made here to tin- 
plate and the statement has been made that this case is analogous to 


the tin-plate industry, because we are not making cotton-ties in this 


country. This simply illustrates the facts respecting the tin-plate in- 
dustry. For a great many years we did make cotton-ties in this coun- 
try and did supply the South with them. For some years we also 
made tin-plate in this country and supplied to a large extent the Amer- 
ican demand. We have the capacity now to manufacture all the cot- 
ton-ties that are needed and to supply them to the consumer at reason- 
able prices. 

We have also the capacity to manufacture, in part at least, the tin- 
plate that will be consumed in this country, and within a very short 
period after this bill shall have become a law and gone into effect 
there will be a capacity for the production of tin-plate equal to the de- 
mand. So that we shall supply the people of the South and the peo- 
ple of the West and the people of the whole country with both these 


articles, 


One word more. There is not a line or a phrase in this bill that is 
sectional. It treats every part of these United States alike. There is 
not a sectional word or provision in it. It treats cotton-ties 9s it treats 
other kinds of hoop-iron. It grs the same rate of duty in proportion 
to the work, no more and no less. Throughout the lines of this bill 
gentlemen will search in vain to find a sectional word or provision, a 
sectional line of demarkation, or any evidence of an unkind disposition 
on the part of those who constructed this measure toward any section 
of this country. 
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Mr. SAYERS. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. CLARKE]. 


[Mr. CLARKE, of Alabama, withholds his remarks for revision. See ; 
Appendix. ] 


Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Chairman, we are informed by the majority of 
the committee, in the report which accompanies the bill under consid- 
eration, that they ‘‘seek by the increased duties recommended not onl 
to maintain, but fo enlarge our own manufacturing plants and 
those supplies from abroad which can be profitably produced at home,” 

Whatever may be said as tothe injustice of the measure in its every 
provision when applied to the general agricultural interests of the 
country, it must, however, be admitted that the majority of the com- 
mittee, by whom exclasively it has been prepared and reported, have 
been entirely candid in their statement as to its manifest policy. 

It is indeed a manufacturers’ bill, for which those engaged in such 
industries should be exceedingly grateful. Never before in the history 
of Federal legislation has a measure of such far-reaching and pene: 
nent importance, yet so confined in the benefits proposed to be con- 
ferred, been presented to this House and to the country. 

To the consumers at large, of whatever profession or avocation, and 
especially to those by whose toil, energy, and frugality the lives of 
65,000,000 of home people are maiutained in health and comfort, and by 
whom $532,141,490 in addition were contributed to the total values of 
our foreign exports during the past year, the bill not only affords no re- 
lief whatever, but is absolutely and unqualifiedly burdensome aud op- 
pressive—much more so than the law as it now is. 

Among economists the bill is known, and will continue to be known, 
as a measure for protection, and not for revenue. But, sir, before pro- 
ceeding to discuss certain of its more prominent features, I desire to 
call the attention of the committee to its minor or incidental object— 
that is, to raise revenue, its majoror especial object being, as indicated 
in the report of the committee, to protect American manufacturers from 
foreign competition. 

The report also informs us, Mr. Chairman— 

That the proposed bill, if enacted into law, will certainly reduce the revenue 
from imports at least $60,936,536, and probably more, and from the internal 
revenue 310,327,878, or, in the aggregate, $71,264,414, 

Again, its chairman [Mr. MCKINLEY], in his opening address, tells 
us that— 
it is safe to assume that no increase of the revenues, taking the bill through, 
will arise from the articles upon which duties have been advanced. 

His statement is but in accord with our past experience. As duties 
upon imports have been inereased toward the prohibitory limit, the 
revenues haye generally diminished, and where the duties have been 
reduced the revenues have correspondingly advanced. 

I see no reason, Mr. Chairman, why the rule should not prevail 
under the operation of the pending measure. 

But, sir, that we may reasonably and fairly approximate the con- 
dition of the Treasury, as it will be under the working of the bill, 
should it become law, at the end of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1891, we should bear in mind the amount of the annual revenues for 
each of the past six years, which were: 


For the year ending June 30— 
1884.__._- FFP 8348, 519, 869. 92 
11 aetna watts 323, 690, 706. 38 
r pe ae Sa EDS 336, 439, 727. 06 
2 Ue E ER TT... Se 371, 403, 277. 66 
——:!: pene onc oda ae ͤ pam aane 379, 266, 074. 76 
e eee eee 387, 050, 058. 84 


The Secretary of the Treasury, in his report of December 2, 1889, to 
the Speaker of this House, informs us that the revenues and expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1890, actual and estimated, 
will be as follows: i 


REVENUES, 


Quarterended Remainin 


three-fourt. 
Source, September 30, Total. 
. 1889 (actual). of the year 


(estimated). 


$58, 274, 697,04 $161, 725, 302.96 | $220, 000, 000. 00 
Internal revenue .. 34,733, 244. 96 | 100, 266,755.04 | 135, 000, 000. 00 
Sales of public lan 1, 97, 706.51 5, 042, 298. 49 7.000, 000. 00 
Profits on coinage, assays, etc...... 1, 475, 940. 83 7, 026, 059, 17 8, 500, 000. 00 
Tax on national banks 661, 392, 98 838, 1, 500, 000. 00 
Fees—consular, lette 
and land 873, 920. 46 2, 126, 079. 54 3, 000, 000. 00 
Interest and sinkin 
cific railways .. . A 645,876.19 1, 354, 123. 81 2, 000, 000. 00 
Customs fees, fines, penalties,ete.. 323. 39 707, 676. 61 1, 000, 000. 00 
Sales of Government Lage sec 4 40, 070. 41 209, 929. 59 250, 000. 00 
Deposits for surveying public 
( TTT 33, 411. 13 216, 888. 87 250, 000. 00 
Revenues 
lambia ........ 295, 145. 61 2, 204, 854.39 2, 500, 000. 00 
Miscellaneous — 811,599. 17 3,188, 400. 83 4, 000, 000, 00 
aon’ 284, 906, 671. 32 | 385, 000. 000. 00 
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* aien buildin, taht. 
g pu gS, 
d ecting the 


6 en EER TR 
Military establi ent, includ- 
ing fortifications, river and 
harbor improvements, and 


Naval establishment, includin. 


assess 


Total receipts, actual and estimated 
Total expenditures, actual and 


Estimated surplus, applicable to the purchase of bon: 
Estimated amount required for the 8 
Leaving a net surplus for the year ol . q — 43,678, 883.01 


And for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891: 


REVENUES, ESTIMATED, 


$220, 000, 000. 09 

135, 000, 000. 00 

7, 000, 000, 00 

. 8,500,000. 00 

— 3. 000, 000. 00 

se 2, 000, 000. 60 

1, 500, 000. 00 

From customs fees, fines, penalties, etc.. 1, 000, 000. 00 

From sales of Government property... 250, 000. 00 

From deposits for surveying publie lands £ 250, 000. 00 

From revenues of the District of Columbia. 2.500. 000. 00 

miscellaneous sources 5 4, 000, 00>. 00 

Total estimated receipts ...... .... e eeseeseeeses 2388, 000, 000. 00 

EXPENDITURES, ESTIMATED, 
Legislative establishment. .. 88, 399, 152.15 
Executive establishment— 
Exeoutive proper $153, 644.00 
State Department. 150, 150. 00 
‘Treasury Department. 8. 700. 274.55 
War Department.. 2, 188, 750. 00 
Navy De, ent. 450, 906. 00 
Interior rtmen 4, 791, 794.00 
Department of Agricult 1 — 2 8 
nt i ure... 5 . 

Department of Labor. 158, 410. 00 
Department of Justice. 190, 650. 00 

18, 981, 778, 55 

Judicial kramer e FEET ᷣͤ RE OVAA 31. w 

86 

. 7 


ent.. 
558 
District of Columbia . . 


35, 045, 955. 19 


Perninnent annual appropriations: 


j on the public —.— ä — 
funding—eustoms, rnal revenue, lands, 
Collecting revenue from customs..,....... 


Miscellaneous . . sosenes 
52, 469, 380. 00 


Total estimated expenditures, excluding sinking fund. . 292, 271, 404.70 
2 —— — 


Or an estimated surplus of. . . . 92, 728, 595. 30 
Estimated amount required for the sinking fund .. 49, 159, 073.00 


Leaving a net surplus for the year o. wee 43,569, 822. 30 


It must be remembered, Mr. Chairman, that the estimates of receipts 
for the present and the coming year are based upon the revenue laws 


in force when the Secretary made his report, on the 2d day of Decem- 


Taking the statement of the majority of the Committee of Ways and 
Means to be true, there will be a reduction of revenue for the year 
1891, if the bill under consideration be enacted into law, of $71,264,- 
414, which would bring the sum total of the Secretary’s estimated re- 
ceipts for that year down to$313,735,586. What increases to the revenue 
will result from the bill are altogether problematical. They can but be 
very few and of small amounts, as the chairman [Mr. MCKINLEY] has 
advised us that no increase of revenues will arise from the articles upon 
which duties have been advanced, taking the bill through. 

An inspection of the bill will show that there has been a greater 
number of increases than decreases of duty. So much, Mr. Chairman, 
as to the probable amount of revenue that will accrue to the Govern- 
ment. 

One thing is certain, that as a measure to supply revenue adequate 
to the expenditures of the Government it is almost certain to prove an 
utter failure. 

However, if it should fail in this particular, we ought not to com- 
plain, as it is not intended to be promotive of revenue. An increased 
protection to American manufactures against foreign competition ap- 
pears to be its chief purpose, and if that be accomplished the inten- 
tion of its authors and supporters will be gratified. There can be no 
doubt as to the intense satisfaction that such a result will afford its 
beneficiaries, 

Having examined the credit side of the Government’s ledger for 1891, 
let us take a glance at the debit column. 

The first item which attracts attention is that of pensions, $98,587,- 
252. Why, sir; there is not a member of this committee, be he Dem- 
ocrat or be he Republican, who has any acquaintance whatever with 
the present extreme and unwarranted activity of the Pension Office, and 
its reckless and extrav t methods in the allowance of pensions, but 
who feels entirely confident that this estimate will be too small by at 
least $10,000,000, without taking into consideration the pension legis- 
lation of the present Congress. 

The present Commissioner has informed us that, during the six 
months preceding the Ist day of January last, he had paid on account 
of pensioners $53,207,604, and that, too, before his machinery for manu- 
facturing pensions had been perfected into its present great efficiency. 
But, Mr. Chairman, when we recall the pension measures which have 
passed both Houses during the present session and become laws, and 
also the two bills which are pending in conference between the two 
Houses, and also the bills which are sure to be enacted into laws be- 
fore this Congress expires, no one who hears me or has the slightest 
knowledge of public affairs, will entertain a doubt as to the inevitable 
increase of our expenditures during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1891, as the result of new pension legislation, to an amount not less 
than $75,000,000. So we are beyond question, if the bill before us 
should become law, to have a largely decreasing revenue with an in- 
creasing expenditure to provide for during the coming fiscal year. 

I do not care to refer to other items in the 's budget of ex- 
penditures, further than to say that as yet we have not been furnished 
with any practical evidence that the present Congress will be remark- 
able in history for its economy in the matter of appropriations or in its 
decrease of salaried officials. From the facts and figures, Mr. Chair- 
man, which I have given, gentlemen can draw their own conclusions. 
My own opinion is that the revenues accruing during the fiscal year ot 
1891 will fail to reach the expenditures of the Government during the 
same period by fully $60,000,000, if not more—taking it for granted 
that the bill under consideration will be enacted into law and that the 
pension legislation to which I have alluded will be accomplished. 

Ever since 1865 the annual receipts have largely exceeded the annual 
disbursements, and should this experience be reversed, as I firmly be- 
lieve it will be during the next fiscal year under the proposed laws con- 
cerning pensions and taxation, other and additional means must be de- 
vised for the support of the Government. 

After the manufacturers shall have enjoyed the many and greatadvan- 
tages which this bill has conferred upon them, think you that they will 
be willing to surrender them for the welfare of the Government and 
for the benefit of the people, and permit a decrease of duties so that 
imports may increase and additional revenues thus accrue to the Treas- 
ury? 

If, sir, you or your political associates believe for a moment that you 
can persuade the beneficiaries of this bill to willingly yield up the great 
and substantial profits which it affords them, to the detriment of the 
consumers of the country, and at the same time retain their friendship, 
loyalty, andactive support, you and they have lived and labored in vain. 
The manufacturers will not abate one farthing of their ill-gotten gains, 
except of necessity, no matter how great and pressing the requirements 
of the Government may be or how severely the people may be suffering 
under the burdens imposed for their benefit. They will go into the 
market, and in the market they will find and purchase men to do their 
bidding. 

What then will it be within your power to do toward compensating a 
declining and a deficient revenue? It is folly, worse than folly, to talk 
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of purging the pension roll. This our Republican friends will not do, 
nor permit to be done. What chen? 

Sir, in order to meet the expenditures, you must either repeal the 

rovisions of the acts of January 14, 1875, and of July 12, 1882, which 
ve set apart $!00,000,000 in gold for the redemption of the United 
States Treasury notes, now in circulation, or you must rescind the law 
of February 25, 1862, known as the sinking fund act, through which 
the redemption of the national bonds is, in part, being accomplished, 
or you must borrow money, and thus increase our bonded indebted- 
ness; and from one, or two, or all of these sources you must derive 
funds with which to make up the deficiency of the annual receipts as 
compared with the annual expenditures. ° 

As I have said, no such a deficiency has occurred since 1865. Sub- 
sequent to that year and till now the annual revenues have largely ex- 
ceeded the annual demands upon the Treasury. 

Sir, the people have borne many and grievous things from the Re- 
publican party during the past twenty-five years, but I can not believe 
that in atime of profound peace, when the Government may be eco- 
nomically yet efficiently administered, they will give their sanction to 
the enactment of such laws as produce such evil consequences. I be- 
lieve that the greater portion of the $100,000,000 in gold should be used, 
not, however, to defray current expenses, but to pay our bonded debt, 
and for no other purpose, 

To use the moneys accruing under the sinking-fund act, except solely 
and exclusively for the redemption of our interest-bearing indebted- 
ness, would be an unspeakable outrage upon the tax-payers of the coun- 
try. It would be acrime which should never be forgiven. 

To borrow money predicated upon the issuance of new bonds would, 
if it were possible, be a greater crime, for which no plea in justification 
could be presented at the bar of public opinion. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said that the protection of the home manufact- 
urer was the major object of the pending bill. In so saying, however, 
I had reference to its purpose as declared by its authors. To under- 
stand the measure fully and correctly, however, the policy of the Re- 
publican party in other directions must be taken into consideration, 

Let me, Mr. Chairman, present to the committee the entire pro- 

me as I understand it to be, and in which the tariff bill is the open- 
act, and upon the suecess of which the others are sure to follow. 
The complete protection of the manufacturers and the diminution of the 
annual revenue so that it can not meét an increased annual expendi- 
ture, begotten by extravagant and unjustifiable legislation will create 
@ necessity for more money, and to get hold of the needed funds the 
laws to which I have referred must be and will be repealed. The bill 
before us, if it should become law, will not be amended so as to pro- 
cure more revenue, because it would require that the duties on im- 
ports should be diminished so as to let in foreign products. This, as we 
all know, would bring into the Treasury a sufficient supply; but the 
manufacturers would not permit the law to be touched. Therefore 
other sources for revenue must be sought after. 

By using the sinking fund for the purpose of meeting annual ex- 

nditures, the gradual and certain extinction of the interest-bearing 
3 will be prevented, so that when our bonds mature there will 
not be a dollar in the Treasury that can be applied to their pay- 
ment. 

This indebtedness must then be refunded at another rate of interest 
and to continue many years before maturity; and through this creation 
of new obligations, to take the place of the existing but unpaid bonds, 
the national-banking system will derive a new life, to continue so long 
as these new obligations shall remain unpaid. That this will be a 
necessary consequence, if this tariff bill be enacted into law, there can 
not possibly be a doubt. : 

Chairman, this measure, taken in connection with the pension leg - 
islation, means— 

First. Complete protection to home manufactures against foreign com- 

tition. 
ee The refunding of the public debt. 

Third. The indefinite continuance of the national-banking system 
with the character of currency as now exists under and by virtue of it. 

To completely satisfy every doubt as to the truth of these proposi- 
tions, if doubt should exist in the mind of any one, Mr. Chairman, we 
have but to consider, in addition to the increased duties as they appear 
in the bill and the declaration of the majority of the committee, the 
present condition of our bonded indebtedness. 

On the Ist day of February last we had outstanding and drawing 4} 

cent. interest perannum and due September 1, 1891, bonds amount- 
ing to $117,969, 400; and also outstanding and drawing 4 per cent. inter- 
est per annum and due July 1, 1907, bonds aggregating $622,248, 400. 

ow are these obligations to be met, Mr. Chairman, when they fall 
due if our annual revenue is not to exceed our annual expenditure? 

Sir, it is unnecessary to further discuss the revenue feature of this 
bill. The facts and the figures which I have given speak for them- 
selves and are within the easy comprehension of any one who will give 
them his attention. 

As tothe policy involved there can notbe a difference of opinion among 
those who are sincerely desirous of a reform in the economic and mone- 


tary administration of the Government, and I desire, here and now, to 

lace upon record my opposition to a system of taxation which falls 

ightest upon the luxuries and heaviest upon the necessaries of life, and 
which operates for the protection of certain industries to the great dis- 
advantage of all other interests and of the consumers generally; and, 
also, to the refunding of the public debt; and, also, to the perpetua- 
tion of the present banking system, with its method of distributing 
money among the people. 

With duties imposed for revenue only and so ordered as to be least 
burdénsome to the agricultural and laboring with our bonded 
indebtedness completely discharged, and with the free and unlimited 
coinage as well of silver as of gold, supplemented by a sufficient supply 
of paper currency, emanating from the Government and going directly 
to the people and not through corporate agencies, I believe a happier 
and more 8 era "m cava upon eee sige 
are not only so y neglected, but are so grievo oppressed 
Federal legislation. 5 N 

Until these things be accomplished, agriculture and labor can hope 
for no substantial relief. 

Let us now, Mr. Chairman, examine certain provisions of the bill 
Which directly affect the ſarming portion of our population. It is true 
that we find in the pending measure a duty of 30 cents per bushel 
placed upon all barley that may be imported, and of 15 cents per bushel 
upon all corn that may be imported, and of 15 cents per bushel upon 
all oats that may be imported, and of 10 cents per bushel upon all rye 
that may be imported, and of 25 cents per bushel upon all wheat that 
may be imported, and of $30 per head npon all mules and horses that 
mar be imported, and of $1.50 per head upon all hogs that may be im- 


Ported. A : 

Sir, can it be possible that the framers of this bill have the slightest 
expectation that the duties which I have enumerated will be of the 
smallest value to those who grow cotton, corn, wheat, rye, oats, and 
barley, and that they will be caught by such chaff and accept them 
as full compensation for the extraordinary, unnecessary, and oppressive 
taxation that is levied upon the clothing which they wear, upon the 
household and kitchen utensils which they must use, upon the agri- 
cultural implements which are of prime necessity to them, and upon 
the almost thousand and one other articles which are essential to their 
health, comfort, and happiness? . 

Speaking for the constituency which I have the honor to represent 
upon this floor, I can safely affirm that it is one of too much intelli- 
gence to be so easily deceived. 

To the farmers of Texas there is not one single clause in the bill, 
from its beginning to its end, that will help them in the least particular. 

What farmer is so ignorant as to imagine for a moment that a duty 
of 15 cents per bushel on corn will be of any value to him? 

Sir, 17,034, 438,538 bushelsofcorn have been grown in this country and 
568,765,729 bushels have been exported during the past ten years. Dur- 
ing that time only 325,576 bushels have been imported, the importation 
for the past year being only 2,401 bushels. 

Is it because of the foreign supply introduced into this country 
that corn has become so cheap in certain sections? In 1889 we ex- 
ported 69,592,929 bushels and imported 2,401 bushels. How does 
the export and import of corn for that year compare in value? Ex- 
port, $32,982,277; import,$1,216. The amount of injury done the corn- 
growers of the United States by the introduction during the year 1889 
of $1,216 worth of foreign corn must have weighed very heavily upon 
the minds and consciences of the gentlemen who constitute the ma- 
jority of the Committee on Ways and Means, 

As to wheat, we find that 4,496,953,588 bushels were produced in 
this country from 1880 to 1889, both years inclusive, and that, durin; 
the same period, 932,413,176 bushels were exported and 4,188, 
bushels were imported. In other words, during those years the wheat- 
Sa sold to the foreigner $977,886,989 worth of his wheat, and the 

reigners sold to the consumers of this country $4,217,467 worth of 
the same product. 

Can you hope, Mr. Chairman, that the wheat producers of the West, 
with these facts and figures staring them in the face, can be made to 
believe that their sufferings are because of the importation of wheat, 
and that a duty of 25 cents per bushel upon the foreign production will 
relieve them? If so, try it, and bring us their answer when Congress 
convenes in December next. 

As to rye, my information is that from 1880 to 1888, inclusive, the 
production in the United States amounted to 227,257,398 bushels, of 
which 18,075,918 bushels were exported. Against this exportation 
there was an importation of 4,021,751 bushels, or in dollars and cents 
there were $13,734,978_received against $3,151,721 expended. If we 
take the exports and imports of the last year only the account will 
stand, export $158,917, import $24. 

Mr. Chairman, the bosom of the rye-grower will, indeed, swell with 
exultation when he learns that the Committee on Ways and Means of 
the Federal House of Representatives have determined, once for all, 
that he shall no longer be forced to compete with the ‘‘ blasted for- 
eigner“ in the sale of his product. 

Of course, the majority of the committee expect him to henceforth 
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vote the Republican ticket as an evidence of his gratitude for their ex- | products, upon which the people of our own and other countries de- 
ceeding great kindness to him. pend for food. ; 

Notwithstanding the immense press of business upon them and the | - The tables, which were prepared for me by the Government statisti- 
multitude of those who were seeking fayor at their hands, they were | cian, and which I now submit to the committee, will demonstrate with 


not unmindful of his sad condition. conclusiveness that the soil and those who cultivate it are the princi- 
Will he be forgetful of them at the elections which are to come? | pal sources from which our national wealth in all its rich and surpass- 
We shall see. ing abundance has been derived, and that, too, in spite of and in the 


Mr. Chairman, time will not permit me to continue the review of | face of the most unfriendly legislation for the past twenty-five 
the production, exportation, and importation of the great agricultural | years, 


Statement showing quantity and home value of the products of the following cereals and cotton in the United States Sor the years ending December 31, 
A 1880 to 1889, inclusive. 


3 [From reports of the Department of Agriculture, J 


——— 


* 


ae 


$242, 140, 987 

682 280, 266, 242 
050 259, 016, 315 
410 309, 696, 500 
422 280, 594, 750 
oil 253, 993, 385 
659 269, 989, 812 
443 257, 295, 327 
391 291, 045, 46 
499 292, 139, 209 
Sola) KREE SE AE EE e 723 | 2,706,177, 873 


able showing the quantities of the domestic ris and imports of the following commodities from and into the United States during each year ending 
= 3 d 7255 June 30, from 1880 to 1889. , 


* 
DOMESTIC EXPORTS, 


30. 
46, 
234,500 55,025 
177,504 4.187 
121,701 | 75, 


PHY. Seeder 
. 


3233 


5 58, 876 462, 882 489, 576 a a 
ree 75, 155 200, 620 64, 412 a a 
1882 69, 621 846, 675 1, 850, 983 a a 
1883... 25, 989 1,075,725 815, 017 a a 
1884 4, 894 24,329 54, 627 99,769 275 
1885, 4, 507 206, 556 34.397 105, 138 836, 609 
1886. 16, 104 380, 540 90, 450 77,625 402, 842 
1887 30, 536 277, 842 87, 389 87, 030 479, 809 
1838 , 87,493 583, 115 67, 838 64,371 478, 
181 2, 401 130, 649 22, 310 61, 991 404, 817 


2, 898, 422 J.. .. ., 


Total . . . . ese 


A 
»* 


1890. 
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Table showing the values of domestic exports and imports of the following commodities from 
30, from 1880 to 1889. 


$823, 946, 353 | $53, 298, 247 | $190,546, 305 $308, 129 
883. 925. 47 | 50, 702,669 | 167, 688, 485 136, 899 
733, 239,732 | 28, 845,830 | 112,929, 715 298, 349 
804, 223,632 | 27,756,082 | 119,879, 341 233, 843 
724, 964,852 27,648,041 75,026, 678 700, 694 
726, 682,946 | 28,003,863 | 72,933,097 1,589, 640 
665, 964.529 | 31,730,922 | 50, 262, 715 1,944,772 
703, 022,923 | 19,347,361 | 90,716,481 179, 634 
683, 862, 104 | 13,355,950 | 56, 241, 468 143, 284 
730, 282,609 | 32,982,277 | 41, 652,701 245, 562 
7, 580, 115, 627 | 313,671,245 | 977, 880, 989 5, $30, 896 


4,725, 164 | 2, 177, 450, 407 


and into the United States during each year ending June 


57.49 

54.87 

48.00 

50.50 

44.79 

44,15 

45.25 

46.54 

877 280, 490 44.63 

775, 270 16,616,917 | 366, 181 45.33 


122, 877,726 F008, ier areas | B, 626, 50570 


$65, 364 
88, 126 
59, 895 
22, 895 
4, 839 
4, 002 
8,785 
16, 636 
20, 507 
1,216 


IMPORTS. 


a a a 097 
a a a 8, 181, 053 1.27 
a a a 14, 467, 469 1. 90 
800,532 a a a 10, 685, 885 1.48 
1,379, 850 | $3,103,781 | $891,390 a 11, 807, 843 1.77 
954, 760 2,313, 613 897,739 a 11, 058, 152 1.91 
672, 508 1, 281, 765 | 1,006,785 a 10, 638, 085 1.67 
533, 928 1,392, 032 | 1,245,782 a 9, 620, 752 1.39 
744, 800 875,998 | 1,366,320 a 11, 574, 268 1.60 
1, 194, 505 703, 469 | 1, 259, 000 a 11, 011, 247 1.48 


a Not enumerated, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF Statistics, Washington. D. C., May 10, 1890. 


S. G. BROCK, Chief Bureau. 


And, sir, as additional evidence upon the subject of home produc- | which shows, under appropriate classification, the value of the products 


tion and exportation, I present to the committee another statement 


Year ending June 30— 


so exported. 


Exports of domestic merchandise. 


Products of mining, Exports of 
Products of agri- | Products of manu- 3 
culéure: facta. forestry, fisheries, domestic 
eto. gold 
Total. and silver. 
Per Per Per 

want Value. cent. Value. Sont. 
81.14 „688, 14.43 | $14,022,578 | 4.43 | $316,242, 423 | $56, 946, 881 
79.34 47, 921,154 | 10.53 46,098,704 | 10.13 | 455,208,341 | 43,883, 803 
76.9 | 75,755, 13.55 63,175,636 9. 50 559,237,638 | 83,857,129 
76. 67 81, 374, 077 | 13.68 67,430,123 | 9.65 | 594,917,715 | 50,023,691 
72.63 007,7 13.91 85, 238,933 | 13.46 | 632,980,854 | 43, 134,738 
77.07 91,416,576 | 13.14 68, 140. 481 9.79 | 695,749,930 | 27,061, 885 
78. 12 89, 117, 215 12. 74 63,944,824 | 9.14 699,538,742 | 17,555,085 
83.25 | 79,510,447 | 9.65 58,474,815 | 7.10 | 823,946,353 | 9.347, 893 
82. 63 89, 219, 380 10. 10 64,311,624 7.27 £83,925,947 | 14,226, 944 
9 | 75.31 | 103,132,481 14. 08 77, 887,432 | 10,61 | 733,289,732 | 43, 480,271 
9 | 77.00 | 111,890,001 13. 91 73, 064.182 | 9.09 | S04, 223.632 | 21, 623, 181 
8 | 73.98 | 111,330,242 | 15.35 77,319, 292 | 10.67 | 724,964,852 | 50, 225, 635 
966 | 72.96 | 117,259,510 | 16.14 79,250,170 | 10,90 | 726,682,946 | 24,376,110 
505 | 72.82 | 106,419,692 | 15.98 74,590,242 11.20 665,964,529 | 51,924,117 
793 74. 41 735, 19. 45 43,214,020 | 6.14 | 708,022,923 | 22,710,340 
086 | 73.23 | 130,300,087 | 19.05 52,721,931 | 7.72 | 653,862,104 | 33, 195,504 
490 | 72.87 | 138,676,507 | 18.99 59,466,612 | 8.14 | 730,282,609 | 80,214,994 


This table, Mr. Chairman, sugges 
aided industries so far outstripped the aided industries in the enhance- 


ts the query, Why have the non- 


ment of our national wealth? No one will affirm that the great prod- 
ucts of agriculture have ever received any substantial assistance from 
the Government, and no one will deny that the manufacturer has been 
fostered and cared for by the Government for more than a hundred 
ears. 
7 He has for a century been the petted and the spoiled favorite of 
Congress, and yet we find him far in the rear of the farmer in their re- 
spective contributions to swell the volume of our foreign trade. 
Strange to say he dreads to face the foreigner at home or abroad. He 
is too cowardly and selfish to be depended upon in an open-field fight; 
nor is he willing to take his chances with his neighbors. He will not 
rely upon himself and is always appealing to the Government for help. 
The showing, as made in this table, places him in a very awkward 
situation, indeed, before the country, while on the other hand it speaks 
volumes in praise of the farmer, who, depending upon himself alone 
and burdened with exactions levied upon him for the support of the 
manufacturer, enters the markets of 
trophy of his success $532,141,490 of foreign gold in a single year to en- 
nch his own people, or leaves it there as payment for imports of equal 
value which were purchased by us. 


e world and brings back as a 


Sir, during the course of this debate I have heard much said of the 
farmers along our Canadian border and of what great things this meas- 
ure contemplates doing for them, but not a word have I heard fall 
from the lips of any gentleman upon the Republican side of this 
Chamber in behalf of the producer of cotton. Nor have I been able 
in all the provisions of this bill, after the most diligent search, to dis- 
cover one single item which will be of the slightest benefit to this great 
industry—the greatest and most important of them all—giving em- 
ployment to more labor— clothing the world with its fabrics—and con- 
stituting in value almost one-third of all our foreign exports. 

To illustrate, Mr. Chairman, the exceeding great importance of cot- 
ton as a factor, not only in our internal, but also in our foreign com- 
merce, let us recur briefly to the tables which I have already presented 
to the committee. 

Taking the year 1889 as an instance, we find that during that period 
there was produced in this country cotton to the extent of $292,139, 209 
in value, and of this $237,775, 270, or, rather, its representative, 2,384,- 
816,669 pounds, were exported, the remainder of the crop being used 
athome. We also find that the total value of all the domestic prod- 
ucts of agriculture exported during that year amounted to $532, 141,490 
= N and that the value of our manufactured exports was 8138, - 

„507. 
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From this it will be seen that, in value, our cotton ex 
exceeded 


almost equal to all other agricultural exports combined 
all our manufactured exports by $99,098,763. 

Notwithstanding this enormous yield, Mr. Chairman, the cultiva- 
tion of cotton is a most hazardous industry. From the very day the 
paue puts his seed in the ground until the moment of its sale, after 

t has been cultivated, picked, ginned, and prepared for market, it is 
attended with the greatest danger. 

Cold, heat, rain, drought, worms, and fire, with continued expense, 
all are to be dreaded, and too often are experienced, to the great and 
sometimes to the total loss of the product. 

Its cultivation is not confined to any particular class of our farmers. 
The laborer himself is interested in the quantity and quality of the 
cotton which he produces, as he most generally is joint owner with the 
proprietor of the soil of the crop which is realized. But should the 
cotton-grower escape all of the evils to which I have alluded and 
be rewarded with a satisfactory yield, yet at the end of the year he 
may find, as he often does, that the value of his product does not com- 
pensate him for the expense which he has incurred in its cultivation 
and preparation for market. 

The price of cotton in every town and city in the United States is 
regulated by the Liverpool quotations, and, as has been too often the 
case, speculation, corners, and rings depress its mercantile value until 
after it has passed from the farmer's hands. 

I make these observations, Mr. Chairman, that gentlemen upon the 
opposite side of this Hall, many of whom have never seen a growing 
crop of cotton and know nothing practically about its cultivation, may 
understand and appreciate to their full extent the dangers which attend 
the growing of this great American production. 

~ But, sir, how have the Committee on Ways and Means treated the 
cotton-grower of the South? Have they evinced the slightest disposi- 
tion to assist him while they have been conferring so many and such sub- 
stantial benefits upon other industries? They say that it isimpossible 
to protect him. This I deny with the greatest emphasis. The cotton- 
grower can and should be protected, not by imposing a duty upon that 
which may be imported, nor by giving to him a bounty, but by reliey- 
ing him from the weight of taxation. 

This was the thing which ought to have been done by the committee, 
and this they would not do. On the contrary, they have increased his 
burdens all along the line, wherever and whenever they could. 

I have already spoken, in the course of this debate, as to the increase 
of the duty upon the ties that must be used to bind his cotton into 
bales from 35 per cent., which is the existing law, to 103.71 per cent. 

This increase I regard as wholly inexcusable. It is unconscionable. 
It is oppressive in the extreme. 

Sir, did time permit I might name to this committee more than a 
hundred items of taxation in this bill which fall with peculiar and 
pressing hardship upon the cotton-planter. I will only designate a 
few. From the different schedules I have selected the following as 


fair indications of the full text of the bill, so far as it affects those in 
whose behalf I am now speaking: 
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goods 
Common window-glass, 16x 24... 
Common window-glass, 24 x30... 
Common window glass above th 
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Table cutl: 
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Plushes. 
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Brown and bleach: 
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duties 


and in order to prevent ov uction will form trusts and combina- 
tions with his brother manufacturers. He has done so in the past, he 
is ites doing so, and he will continue to do so as long as he is thus pro- 
tec 


Mr. Chairman, every cotton planter of any intelligence whatever 
knows that the price of the product at his county town or at the nearest 
railroad depot is its value at Liverpool, less the cost of transportation 
and othercharges. The New England manufacturer, the Georgia man- 
ufacturer, and, if you please, the Texas manufacturer, adjust their prices 
to those of the foreign market, s 

No wonder it is that our towns and cities are becoming overcrowded 
with increasing population, and that the farms of the East are being 
abandoned, and that those homes, around which the sunshine of pros- 
perity once played in continual brightness, are standing tenantless and 
desolate. For this sad condition of agriculture in that section Federal 
legislation is in a great measure responsible, 

Mr. Chairman, the committee provide bounties to be paid out of the 
Treasury for the sugar grower and the silk producer, and also draw- 
backs for the highly protected manufacturer, so as to enable him to 
compete with his foreign competitor, Why could they not have given 
some relief to the planter of cotton? ‘The provisions of this bill contain 
nothing but burdens and exactions for him, and of these it is full to 
the overflowing. 

In the course of his remarks upon the bill, delivered a few days since 
in this House, the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BAYNE] said: 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this tariff bill is the best ever presented to the House of 
Representatives. It is protection all along the line. It reaches every industry. 
It reaches the rich manufacturer; it reaches the workin: n in his mill; it 
reaches the farmer on his farm; it reaches the sewing girlin the garret. There 
is not a hand manipulation made by a human being in this country that is not 
protected by this bill. 

The gentleman compliments himself and his committee highly. It 
is but natural that the parent should be pleased with his own offspring, 
even though it be lamentably hideous and deformed. I find no fault 
with the gentleman or with his committee for the fondness which they 
manifest for the child of their own creation. 

But when he says that it is prot¢-tion all along the line, I must take 
issue with him. This is a bill in the interest of the manufacturer, and 
of the manufacturer only, except that it may be of some slight advan- 
tage to the farmer who lives along the eastern extension of the Canadian 
border. To the farmers everywhere else, East and West, North and 


South, it carries no relief whatever. To them it is extremely hurtful 


in whatever light it may be viewed. ` 

It does, however, reach the manufacturer, and in a manner emi- 
nently satisfactory to him. He has gotten that for which he has been 
during so many years praying and laboring: complete protection 
against his foreign rival. 

It approaches him bearing rich and extraordinary gifts, making no 
condition save only that once in every two years he must respond in a 
proper way—freely, willingly, and liberally—to the demands of the 
grand old party. 

It reaches the workingman in his mill; but oh, how different is the 
manner of its address to him! The bill says to him: ‘* Workman, be- 
fore you can wear or use the products of your own hands you must pay 
to your employer an average of not less than 50 per cent. of their value 
more than you can purchase similar products forin foreign markets. The 
employer needs this moneyin order to compensate him for the wages he 
is paying you, and he must be repaid. Therefore, return them unto 
him with usury.” 

It reaches the farmer also, but as a tax-gatherer, and, reading to him 
the long list of heavy duties imposed upon everything which he must 
have in order to make life comfortable and to grow his crops, he de- 
mands of him a strict compliance with the terms of the law. 

The sewing girl in the garret is also reached, not with a blessing, but 
withacurse. Itlays hold upon her poverty and her dependence and robs 
her of the largest portion of the earnings which accrue to her from four- 
teen hours of daily toil. 

Who would not be an American manufacturer under a Republican 
Administration and the party in full control of both Houses of Congress? 


[Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama, withholds his remarks for revision. 
See Appendix. ] 


Mr. McKINLEY. I now yield so much time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows]. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, I do not now remember that we 
had any testimony taken before the Committee on Ways and Means 
bearing directly, or elaborately at least, upon this particular industry. 
For myself I was governed very largely in making this increase by the 
testimony taken before the Senate committee in the last Congress, and 
by the reasons then urged in the debate on the floor of the Senate for 
increasing the duty upon cotton-ties, It isone of those industries that 
might be established in the United States in a short time if sufficiently 
protected; and to impose this increased taxation, as it is called, in my 
judgment will not increase the cost of the product in the end to the 
consumer, but will result eventually in establishing a very great, im- 
portant, and valuable industry in the United States. ` 


1890. 


Mr. SAYERS. Will my friend allow me to ask him one question 
which is entirely pertinent to the course of his remarks? 

Mr. BURROWS. I have but a minute or two. 

Mr. SAYERS. I will try to get you an extension of time if it be 
necessary; I only want to ask a single question. Will the gentleman 
be kind enough to state how long a time, how many Joan in his judg- 
ment, will lapse before you can bring this industry down to the cheap 

basis of which you speak? 

Mx. BURROWS. Oh, I do not know exactly. Asa rule, in these 
matters the price falls immediately; from the moment the product be- 
gins to increase in the home market competition is felt, and it decreases 
the price of the foreign as well as the domestic product. 

Mr. SAYERS. In the mean time the cotton producer is forced to 
suffer. 

Mr. BURROWS. If the increased rate should even increase the 
price, as the gentleman indicates, it will continue only for a short time. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I want to allude to the debate which took place 
in the last Congress upon this subject; and I presume I will not trans- 
gress the rules of parliamentary law by citing some of the arguments 
used in the other branch of Congress upon this important question. 
During the debate in the Senate in December, 1888, when this question 
was under consideration, Mr. ALLISON, in reply to inquiry if we were 
producing ties in the United States, said: 

A good many cotton-ties were made in the United States some years ago, but 
it is now impossibie to make them in competition with Belgium and Germany 
with the rate of duty imposed by law. 

That was in nse to a question as to whether cotton-ties were 
made in the United States. Then follows this statement by a Senator 
from Arkansas: 

Mr. Berry. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode Island why this in- 
crease was made from 35 per cent. to 108 per cent. ad valorem. 

The same question is asked here to-day. 


What necessity is there for it? If this article is not manufactured in the 
United States and no protection is thereby afforded to any industry now in 
operation, why is this increase from 35 per cent., by the present law, made to 
108 per cent. ad valorem, unless it is for the very reason that the principal 
amount of it is used in the South, and it was the intention of gentlemen to dis- 
criminate against that section of the country? 


Mr. ALLISON was favoring the very thing that we want to do under 
the present bill, namely, the establishment of the industry in this 
country. Then Mr, ALDRICH replied: 


Mr. ALDRICH. I will now answer the question of the junior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Berry]. He asks, why increase the duty upon the article of cot- 
ton-ties, especially as it can not be made in this country? The present duty of 
35 per cent. upon cotton-ties is one of those anomalies and inequalities which it 
is the object of this billtoremedy. The decision of the Treasury Department 
which p the duty on cotton-ties originally at 35 per cent. was undoubtedly 
an erroneous decision, that is, erroneous in the fact itdid not carry out the 
intention of Congress. 

The intention was that cotton-ties should pay the same duty as other hoop- 
iron, The rate of 35 per gent. has been continued for the reason that there has 
been no power that could remedy it. This is the first opportunity that we have 
had to remedy that defect. It is a defect. I think every Senator here will un- 
derstand that a tie for one use ought not to pay a less rate of duty than a tie for 
another use; that it certainly is not the 8 of tariff legislation to diserim- 
inate against one part of the country or in favor of one class of people, however 
deserving they may be, as another class of people. 

Asto the fact of the ties not being aide in this country, they can not be made 
in this country for the reason that the duty is 35 per cent. 

Mr. Dawes. They to be made in this coantry. 

Mr. ALDRICH. They used to be made in this 3 when they were pro- 
tected the same as other hoop iron was protected, and they can be made in this 
country, as every one of them will be made in this country, three months or, 
six months after this bill becomes a law. 

There is not a single article in the iron and steel schedules but that its pro- 
duction would cease in this country if we should reduce the duty out of propor- 
tion to the article from which itis made. Take pig-iron, for instance; if we 
should put down the duty on pig-iron to $3 per ton, leaving other es the 
same; or take steel rails, if we should put the duty on stee! rails at half the sum 
that we put the duty on pig-iron and other products of iron and steel, withia 
six months the production in this country would cease, for the reason that the 
duty would not be AS and would not bear the proper relation to the 
other duties in the bill. That is the simple story of cotton-ties. There is noth- 
ing about them difficult to make. They can made here, and they will be 
made here if the duty is made ample, - 


That is, Mr. Chairman, the whole story. The duty is so low under 
the decision of the Secretary of the Treasury that, while formerly we 
made cotton-ties in this country, under that decision we have been 
driven absolutely out of the business by the cheap labor of Belgium. 
Now, it is proposed to do by this bill just what was proposed to be done 
in the Senate bill of last year: to put such a duty on the foreign prod- 
uct as will enable us to revive the industry and establish it in the 
United States. If this bill passes it will be established, and it will re- 
sult in this case as in every other, the statement of our friends on the 
other side to the contrary notwithstanding; it will result in demon- 
strating beyond question that the time is not far distant when this ar- 
ticle will be purchased by the Southern planter much cheaper than he 
can purchase it to-day, and it will be purchased from our own people. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HEARD. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, if I understood the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. CLARKE] aright, he stated that in the Senate hear- 
ings, in the letter of J. Painter & Son, they only asked for a retention 
of the then existing rate of duty. Am I right about that? 

Mr, CLARKE, of Alabama. That is my understanding of the letter. 
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Mr. McKINLEY. I thought that was the 5 of the gen- 
tleman. I have before me a letter ſrom J. Painter & Son & Co., Which 
may be or not the same letter. I do not know. 

Mr. CLARKE, of Alabama. Is it on page 686, volume 2? 

Mr. McKINLEY. It is on page 872, part 3. 

Mr. CLARKE, of Alabama. I do not see that. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I find in that letter, dated December 6, 1888, a 
request for an additional duty of two-tenths of 1 cent per pound added 
to the rate of duty upon hoop-iron. r 

Now, Mr. Chairman, a single word. What isa cotton-tie? It is a 
piece of hoop-iron cut into a length sufficient to go around a bale of cot- 
ton. It may have a buckle upon it; it may have some other fastening 
upon it, and it is called a cotton-tie. Now, I have never been able to 
find any reason why hoop-iron used for baling cotton should be dutia- 
ble at any other rate than hoop-iron used for any other pu 

Mr. SAYERS. Do you not propose to increase the duty now ? 

Mr. McKINLEY. We do put an increase of duty on cotton-ties of 
one-fifth of 1 cent per pound. We provide for a duty upon hoop-iron 
as much as we have always done, and then in addition to that, for the 
additional cost of manufacturing, we put on an additional duty of one- 
fifth of 1 cent per pound. Now, Mr. Chairman, there has been some 
talk of our manufacturing them in the United States, and some allu- 
sion has been made to the fact that there are in my district two or 
three establishments that manufacture hoop-iron. 

I believe that to be true; and I congratulate myself that I have a 
district where there are very successful manufacturing industries built 
up all over the district. We used to manufacture these cotton-ties, 
and continued to do so until there was a decision reducing them from 
the same duty as was placed on hoop-iron to an ad valorem duty in the 
basket clause of the statute, which were held to be manufactured of 
hoop-iron not otherwise provided for.“ 4 

While we were manufacturing hoop-iron and cotton-ties in the 
United States, and successfully manufacturing them, under the hoop- 
iron duty, the price of cotton-ties was reduced to the producers of 
cotton in every one of the cotton States, every one of them. The 
very instant that our establishments were broken down, because of the 
interpretation of the Secretary of the Treasury, that very instant the 
price of the cotton-tie went up. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Then, asa resultof that, you should manufacture 
them more easily. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. On the contrary, they destroyed the manfactur- 
ers and did not benefit the producers of cotton in the South. Now, 
what does the proposed amendment do as to cotton-ties ? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Will the gentleman permit 
me to ask him a question there? 

Mr. MCKINLEY. I can not, as I have but a moment, and there 
are iwo or three things I want to say. X 

We propose to put the cotton-tie in this bill precisely as it was when 
made of hoop-iron. It isa manufacture of hoop-iron. For ten years 
the duty on the cotton-tie made of hoop-iron has been less than the duty 
on hoop-iron itself. Now, we propose to equalize the duty and then to 
put an additional duty of one-fifth of 1 cent a pound and give it for the 
difference of cost in the manufacture on the other side and the manu- 
facture on this side; and if this duty shall be put upon cotton-ties as 
recommended by the Committee on Ways and Means gentlemen will 
not only be buying cotton-ties made in the North, but they will be buy- 
ing cotton-ties made in the South. There are already in the State of 
Alabama and also in the city of Chattanooga, Tenn., establishments 
ready to manufacture these cotton-ties. Indeed, in Chattanooga they 
undertook it, but because of this diminished rate of duty they have 
had to quit the business. 

A SAYERS. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion 

Mr. McKINLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. SAYERS, I said a few moments ago, on the authority of the 
Farmers’ Alliance, that there were imported into this country in 1889 
one-third of the cotton-ties used. I understand the gentleman denied 
the correctness of the assertion? 

Mr. McKINLEY. For what year? 

Mr. SAYERS. For 1889. 

Mr. McKINLEY. One-third? 

Mr. SAYERS, One-third of the amount imported. I understand 
the gentleman to say that the manufacturers of this country have gone 
out of the business, If that is the case I would like to know how 
many we annually import? 

Mr. McKINLEY. I will tell the gentleman. In 1889 there were 
imported 7,573,062 pounds, at a value of $347,012.61. Now, my un- 
derstanding to-day is—I have not the exact proportion used in the do- 
mestic and foreign uses—but my understanding is that there is a very 
great excess in the foreign tie over the domestic tie used in the United 
States. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. SAYERS. _I give the information on the authority of the repre- 
sentatives of the Farmers’ Alliance, 
I ask for a vote upon the amendment. 


Mr. McKINLEY, 
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Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I would like the gentleman 
4 give his oe in regard to cotton-ties, and let them be inserted with 
remar 


Mr. McKINLEY. I would like to do that. 
Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I offer the following amendment to 
the amendment: 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Line 20, page 21, strike out the word “fifty” and insert the word “ twenty.” 
lso, page 25, line 18, strike out the words shall pay two-tenths of one” and 
the words 35 per cent; and strike out lines 19 and 20. 
The question was put; and the Chair announced that the “noes” 
seemed to have it. 
Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Division. 
The committee divided; and there were—ayes 89, noes 117. 
So the amendment was rejected. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Texas, 
The question was put; and the Chair announced that the ‘‘noes”’ 
seemed to have it. 
Mr. SAYERS. Division. 
The committee divided; and there were—ayes 93, noes 121. 
Mr, SAYERS. Tellers. 
Tellers were ordered. 
The reas again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 96, 
noes 124. 
So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. McKENNA. I offer the amendment which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk. 
Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, can no more amend- 
ments be offered on the cotton-tie graph ? 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognized the gentleman from 
California to offer amendments to the bill. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Will the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia allow an amendment which I desire to offer to come in on this 
ph before we take upanother? ‘There will be no debate upon it. 
Mr. MCKENNA. I have no objection. 
Mr. McKINLEY. I hope the amendment of the gentleman from 
California will be read. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Before we leave this paragraph 
I ask the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] to allow my amend- 
ment to be voted upon. There will be no debate. 
Mr, McKINLEY. Very well. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 
The amendment was read, as follows: : 
Amend section 144 by striking out all after the word “pay,” in line 18, and ad- 
, ding in lieu thereof the following: ‘45 per cent. ad valorem,” 
The amendment was rejected—ayes 82, noes 109. 
Mr. W Alabama, Task the gentleman to yield to me 
for another amendment. 
Mr. MCKENNA. I can not yield. 
The amendment offered by Mr. MCKENNA was read, as follows: 
Strike out Schedule E down to section 236, and insert the following: 


“ SCHEDULE E, 


polariscopic test, as follows, namely: 


of cane juice or of beet juice, melada, concentrated me concrete and con- 
centrated molasses, testing by the polariscope not above 75 di sl pay a 
duty of ninety-four-hundredths cent per pound, and for every additional de- 
gree or fraction of a degree shown by the 3 test they shall pay three 
undredths of a cent per pound additional. 
“All sugars above No. 13 Dutch standard in color shall be classified by the 
Dutch standard of color, and pay duty as follows, namely: . 
“All sugars above No. 13 and not above No. 16 Dutch standard, 1,79 cents per 


und, 
metal sugars above No. 16 and not above No. 20 Dutch standard, 1.99 cents per 


und. 
Petal sugars above No. 20 Dutch standard, 2.19 cents per pound. 
“Molasses testing not above 56 degrees by the polariscope shall ere. duty of 
pay a duty of 4 cents 


2 cents per gallon; molasses testing above 56 degrees 
per gallon,” 

Mr. McKINLEY. I will ask the gentleman from California how 
much time he desires for the discussion of this amendment. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment 
to the amendment of the gentleman from California. I will put the 
amendment in vee 

Mr, MCKENNA. r. Chairman, of course there are other gentle- 
men who desire to debate this amendment besides myself. As for my- 
self, I would like to occupy continuously on the amendment twenty or 
twenty-five minutes, certainly not to exceed half an hour. Other gen- 
tlemen, however, will want time, and they, perhaps, can say how much 
time they desire. 

Mr. WILKINSON. This is a very important amendment, and we 
shall require a reasonable time for debate upon it. 

Mr. COLEMAN, Mr, Chairman, I would like to have from fifteen 
to twenty minutes. 

Mr. FLOWER. I want about five minutes’ time now before this de- 
bate begins. 


Bt XN. | í Pal 


y a 
rs not above No, 13, Dutch standard in color, all tank bottoms, sirups 


Mr. McKINLEY. Task unanimous consent that all debate upon the 
sugar schedule and amendments thereto be limited to two hours and 
thirty minutes. . 

Mr. HOLMAN and Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. How will 
that time be divided? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I was just going to ask that question. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. There are four or five differ- 
ent propositions. There is the proposition of the bill itself; there is the 
proposition of the gentleman from California [Mr. MCKENNA]; there 
is the proposition for free sugar; and there are certain other proposi- 
tions. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Iam quite content that gentlemen who are op- 
posed to the provisions of the bill upon the subject of sugar shall have 
contro] of one-half of the time, the distribution of that half to be ar- 
ranged amongst them. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky, I submit to the gentleman 
that that is hardly fair, because the differences between the gentlemen 
opposed to the provisions of the bill are greater in some instances than 
the Appr tea between the propositions they favor and the proposition 
in the 

Mr. WILKINSON. Mr. Chairman, the time suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio is not at all sufficient. This is the most important 
schedule in the bill, involving more money and affecting the revenue 
more largely than any other schedule; and I think that we ht to 
have at least one hour in addition to the time asked by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. McKENNA]. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I am willing to yield to the other side of the 
House, to be controlled by any gentleman they may determine, one 
hour of the two hours and a half. 

Mr. BLAND. I shall object. I prefer to let the debate go on in 
regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McKrx- 
LEY] make a motion to limit debate? 

Mr. McKINLEY. I think we can have unanimous consent. M. 
proposition will give the gentleman from California [Mr. MCKENNA 
thirty minutes, and it will give the gentlemen on the other side an 
hour, leaving to the friends of the bill one hour. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Where does the gentleman from Louisiana come 
in? [Laughter. ] 

Mr. McKINLEY. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. COLEMAN ] 
will come in in the time of the other side, of course. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous con- 


sent—— 
Mr. COLEMAN. I object, Mr. Chairman, unless the Republican 
member from the State of Louisiana can get some show. [Laughter.] 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman object to the ir making 


a statement of the question? [Laughter. ] 

Mr. COLEMAN. This matter affects Louisiana as much as any pro- 
vision of the bill affects any other portion of the country, and I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, To what does the gentleman object? 

Mr. COLEMAN, I object to any unanimous consent that cuts me 
out of time to discuss this question. [Laughter. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. But the Chair has not yet put the question for 
unanimous consent. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COLEMAN, Then I object to an arrangement which requires 
me to get my time from the Democratic party. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. McKINLEY. I will give the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr, 
COLEMAN ] twenty minutes of the hour which I shall control if my sug- 
gestion shall be adopted. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Iam content with that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MOKINLEY] 
asks unanimous consent that debate upon this schedule and amend- 
ments be limited to two hours and a 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Not on all amendments? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair trusts he may be allowed to complete 
his statement. The proposition is that one hour be controlled upon 
the Democratic side of the House, half an hour by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. MCKENNA], and that there be one hour in favor of 
the bill, with the understanding that twenty minutes of that time is 
to be accorded to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. CoLEMAN]. Is 
there objection ? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Who is to control the time on this side? 

Mr. BLANCHARD, We want an understanding on that point, I 
suggest that my colleague [Mr. WILKINSON] control the time. 

The CHAIRMAN, There is no objection to that so far as the Chair 
is concerned. 

Mr. SWENEY. This proposition, if adopted, practically consumes 
upon this subject the entire time now at the disposal of the House. I 
desire that, before this bill shall be voted on, a matter which is as im- 
portant or very nearly so to the State of Iowa as this is to any State 
shall be considered. I refer to the matter of hides, which this bill 
places upon the free-list. I do not want the entire time consumed on the 
sugar schedule, but desire that some time be left for the consideration 
of this other matter. If even half an hour be conceded to this subject 
before a vote is taken, I will withdraw my objection. 

Mr. McKINLEY. It seems impossible to reach an agreement; and 
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therefore, so far as I am concerned, I am willing that the debate pro- 
ceed for some time. Later on I may make some suggestion. 

Mr. McCOMAS. I desire to offer an amendment—other gentlemen 
may wish to present the same proposition—to include the mapfe-sugar 
industry in the provisions of this bill with respect to bounty. I wish 
an opportunity to have a yote on that proposition. 


FTC barrel 
not exceeding 3 cubic feet capacity. The barrels are about all of same 
and we 2 above the measure of one of them. The duty during se 
eral — d has averaged a little under 30 cents per barrel. 


lly yours, 
SGOBEL & DAY, 
OTTO G, MAYER & CO., 
WESTERVELT & CO., 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can offer that amendment. T. FESCARICIO 
Mr. McCOMAS. If I can offer the amendment and have five minutes Per J. C. MAONU 
upon it, all right. FREDERION $. ROBINSON & co, 


Hon. ROSWELL P. FLOWER, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


The CHAIRMAN. Before the debate proceeds the Chair desires to 
say that the gentleman from New York [Mr. FLOWER], a member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, desires unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the Committee of the Whole on the pending subject. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MCKENNA. Iam to be recognized next? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAIN. Before the gentleman from New York proceeds, I wish 
to inquire when it will be in order to offer an amendment to this sched- 
ule. 


$ New Yorx, May 8, 1890, 

DEAR Sie: I will limit my arguments to commodities on which the Mekin 
bill proposes to levy a prohibitory duty, such as oranges and lemons. Im 
ers have declared thatfor the past four years they have made an average 
of between 5 cents and 10 cents per box, The McKinley bill proposes to in- 
crease the duty on oranges 25 cents per box and on lemons 20 cents per box. 

Lemons. Nobody has asked for a raise in the duty, and the increase is there- 
fore uncalled for. 

Oranges. All the dealers and jobbers in domestic and foreign o; of Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, timore, and New Orleans have ed me- 
morials declaring that the foreign do not compete with the dom and, as 
they handle and sell both, they are the only real unbiased judges. The only op- 

ition comes from Florida and California growers, who believe that the foreign 
urt the domestic production, but have submitted no facts, 

Dealers and jobbers affirm that bananas and pineapples, the former particu- 
larly, affect the sale of our domestic oranges, as well as apples, and both ban- 
anas and pineapples are left on the free-list. 

Doctors recommend the free use of oranges, and said fruit should therefore 
be within the reach of the masses, who have the right to some comfort, particu- 
larly when said fruit is conducive to health and temperance. Ina word, the 
proposed increase will ruin importers, dealers, jobbers, and peddlers, and will 
re the masses of cheap fruit. It would be detrimental to all and will ben 

none. 
I have the honor to remain, yours respectfully, 


James M. CONSTABLE, Esq., 
Chairman Importers’ Meeting. 
ITALIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE In New YORK, 
24 State Street, Room 313, New York, April 4, 1880, 


The CHAIRMAN. As soon as the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FLOWER] has occupied his five minutes the gentleman can send up an 
amendment to this schedule. 

Mr. FLOWER. Mr. Chairman, I have published in the RECORD 
two amendments to this bill and hoped to have an opportunity to bring 
them to a vote; but according to my information from the chairman 
of the committee and from what I can very plainly see from the method 
in which we are proceeding a great many amendments which gentle- 
men desire to offer and debate will have a very small chance within 
the time to which we are limited by the majority. 

In the first place, under this bill it is proposed that all effervescent 
mineral waters be taxed 70 per cent., instead of the present duty of 30 

cent, (the tax being merely on the bottle), while champagne is al- 
Towed to come in at 50 per cent. My constituents think this is wrong. 
While 10,000,000 gallons of mineral water are produced in this country 
and 2,000,000 gallons come in from Europe for the accommodation ot 
the tastes and habits of the people, being used as temperance bever- 
ages, my people think the present rate of duty, 30 per cent., should not 
be inereased. Therefore I desire to submit an amendment to that effect. 

I shall print with my remarks a petition from physicians of the 
country asking that effervescent mineral waters be allowed to come in 
at the present rate of duty. The reasons, as we understand, why 
physicians join in such a petition is that when a person is suffering with 
fever or other sickness it is necessary that the water he drinks should 
be pure, and physicians are in the habit of prescribing in such cases 
these effervescent mineral waters. If members of the Republican party 
desire to avoid a vote on this question and pass this bill imposing a tax 
of 4 cents a bottle on Apollinaris and these other imported mineral 
waters, the people of the country who use them will know who is re- 
sponsible for it. 

The next amendment on which I would be glad to have a vote re- 
lates to the duty on oranges and other fruits. A large number of my 
constituents, together with dealers of fruit in New Orleans and the 
produce exchanges of Boston, Philadelphia, and New York, have in- 
trusted to me petitions asking that the present duty on oranges and 
other fruits be continued. Under the schedule as now arranged in this 
bill we shall practically be deprived, as they believe, of oranges and 
lemons for five months in the year, and for three months each year we 
shall be deprived of grapes. Our country does not produce anything 
comparing with the Malaga grape, and under this bill you practically 
destroy the importation of that product. 

As I have had occasion to remark before, the taxes as imposed in this 
bill from one end to the other seem to be fixed upon the Scriptural 

rinciple that Unto every one that hath shall be given, and he shall 
ve abundance; but from him that hath not shall be taken away even 
that which he hath.” [Laughter and applause.] You have in every 
instance increased the taxes on the poor man to the advantage of the 
rich. I admit there are two notable exceptions. In the first place, 
you have put sugar on the free-list; and from the tone on the other side 
of the House I know you are sorry about it; and upon tobacco you 
have made a reduction of duty. But as to all other articles embraced 
in this bill you have so arranged your duties that the poor man pays 
the taxes, while the rich man gets the benefit. I intended to amend 
the bill in several schedules, but am debarred by the majority, How- 
ever, I will print in the RECORD several protests which I have received 
from my constituents. Thanking gentlemen for their attention, I will 
not occupy further time. [Applause.] 


L. CONTENTIN. 


You must have found out from all my writings to you that I have been truth- 
ful and consistent, while if you look at my remarks on the Florida memorial 
you will notice that the exaggerations therein contained are clearly seen, and 
made in order to gain their point and destroy our business. 

Myself and the majority have been working hard for the past forty years, and 
have earned every cent with the sweat of our faces, and, comparatively speak- 
ing, we are poor ple, the business being so precarious and risky. Any fur- 
ther obstacle in the way, such as a higher duty, would completely ruin us. 

: sated permit me to call your attention toa most palpable inconsistency and 
injustice. 

Bananas and et les are also raised in Florida, but the same have been 
left on the free-list by the majority of the Committee on Ways and Means in 
their tariff bill, while the duty on oranges and lemons has been doubled, when 
$ aod pos ree that bananas, in particular, affect the price of oranges, and 

will explain it. 

While Florida oranges are plentiful you can go from one end to the other 
of New York City, or any other city, and you will find that all the grower. 
stores, the fruit stores, and even the fruit stands in the street, have for sale 
Florida oranges and bananas, and no Mediterranean oranges, the latter being 
only sold by peddlers in the cities’ tenement districts, manufacturing and min- 
ing districts, or are shipped to the far West, where Floridas can not reach sound, 
and therefore do not interfere with Floridas; but bananas being cheaper than 
oranges, and to be had almost the year round, naturally many of our (poops 
will go for the cheapest and others prefer to make a change, which is demon- 
strated by the fact that about 10,000,000 bunches are received yearly in the 
United States, and importations are gs inereasing. 

California oran; are equally affected by bananas in Chicago and west of 
Chicago where said fruit is consumed, and for the very identical reason. 

Mediterranean oran are also affected by bananas, and in fact more than 
our domestic oranges, use longer in the market. Nevertheless, we are not 
selfish, and do not ask for duty on bananas, as we do not wish to deprive the 
masses of cheap fruit of any kind, fruit being healthy and recommended by all 
doctors. We simply demonstrate the injustice of doubling the duty on oranges, 
particularly when they do not interfere with Florida and California oran 
and as for lemons, when neither Florida nor California have insisted for hig r 
day as shown by the statement made by the delegates before the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and so ably combated by you,to double the duty is an 
outrageous, inexcusable injustice, particularly when we produce hardly enough 
for one week’s consumption, Therefore to increase the duty on oranges and 
lemons is as demonstrated above a palpable and uncalled-for injustice which 
must act to the detriment of all and the benefit of none. 

Now, permit me to make remarks on some ot the statements made by the 
Florida delegates before your committee. 

88 allowance, page 1074, no rebate is made on what Mr. Hartridge terms 
trash; the rebate is only made on the fruit actually decayed, which amounts on 
an average between 5 and 10 per cent., and which can easily be seen from the 
returns at the custom-house. We are not frauds, as Mr. Hartridge seemed to 
intimate, and this is why I touch the dam question. 

Mr. McKibben, 1075, claims that Mediterranean oranges can be im: 
for Rap box, and make aoe See my memorial, page 7, where I state 
that the fruit can not be profitably — and sold for less than $2.25 to $2.50 
pe box, and which can easily verified from invoices at the custom-house, 

state tacts, and defy Mr. McKibben to disprove what I say. 

Mr. Welsh, pago 1079, did not give the reason why Florida oranges in January 
sold at $1.38 to $2.35 per box. use the fruit arrived out of condition he 
should have stated, 


APPENDIX. 


New York, May 3, 1890, 

DEAR Srr: The undersigned, rin N of grapes in this market, beg you to 
use your influence, when the tariff bill comes up for discussion, in having a 
change made in the duty proposed by the McKinley bill. 

‘The present duty on grapes is 20 per cent. ad valorem on the value of the fruit, 
while the new duty proposed is 2 cents per pound. 

We object to any duty requiring the grapes to be weighed and tared, because 
by an s the fruit will be ruined, and it would very seriously injure the en- 

usiness, 

While we make no suggestion as to what rate of duty shall be placed on 
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Mr. Wilson, 1079, says that 38,797 boxes of Mediterranean oranges were 
received in October, 1887, which is erroneous, as none were received, and which 
can also be verified at the custom-house. Italian 
ranean oranges, do not commence to come before December in any roped 
— even then in small proportions. See their own statement, pages 1088 and 


Statement of Hon. W. 8 1090: He says the freight is 25 cents 
per box from the Mediterranean, while as a matter of fact the freight is about 
42 cents on an aye Sometimes it has been fora short time on account of 
competition as low as 1 shilling, say 25 cents. No steamer can carry fruit at 
such s low rate. 

Should the minority of the Ways and Means Committee submit a tariff of 
their own, kindly recommend either the schedule of 10 cents, 20 cents, and 40 
cents, respectively, or 13,25, and 50 cents, respectively, as in the wisdom of the 
committee they may think best. See page 5 of my memorial, and in justice to 

have the duty on shelled walnuts and filberts made higher, 


our laboring 
also page 5. 

The bill of the majority has the duty on shelled almonds, peanuts, ete., higher 
than in the snell, but not on walnuts or filberts, which is an inconsistency and 


. an oversight, 
have the honor to remain yours, respectfully > 
LOUIS ÒONTENCIN, President. 
Hon. RoswELL P. FLO 


WER, 
1735 I Street, Washington, D. C. 


[A. Minaldi & Co. importers, Nos, 22 and 24 State street. Branch offices: Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, New Orleans, Baltimore.] 


New YORK, March 4, 1890. 

Sin: We are apprised by a private telegram that your Committee on Ways 
and Means contemplate reporting that the duty on oranges and lemons shall 
be imposed at the rate of 25 cents per cubic foot per box. On this subject we 
take the liberty of addressing you, our honored Representative, protesting 
against such advance from the present rate and advocating that if any change 
is ade it shall be at a lesser rate, and for the following reasons herein noted, 
namely: 

First, The imported oranges and lemons do not interfere with our domestic 
production, as season for the imported fruit begins when the domestic ends, 
which is, for the latter, from November to February, and for the former from 
March to July. The receipts from both sources which come to hand in other 
months are but small as compared to the demand, and therefore prices of either 
do not interfere with the other. As to lemons, the domestic production is but 
meager, and in any case does not equal the demand by millionsof boxes; there- 
fore, it can not be claimed that protection is demanded for that important and 


8 article of commerce, i 

Second, To further increase the cost of green fruit would burden the con- 
sumer to an extent that would place it beyond the reach of the masses, desira- 
ble as it has become, owing to the present ruling prices. That oranges and 
lemons are healthful can not be gainsaid. The former are luxurious and * — 
atable, and the latter, possessing abundant medicinal properties, have elicited 
the encomiums and recommendations of the best sicians of theland. The 
question then becomes an ethical one, We shoul 8 their cost and fos- 
ter their general distribution, thereby au the prosperity and extend- 
ing the happiness of the nation. 

Third. The importations of fruit into this country have attained such proportion 
that the cost has been reduced to a minimum point that places it within the reach 
of the masses, the prices of oranges at the last auction sale being from 75 cents 
to $1.75 per box and for lemons from $1.25 to $2.50 per box. It is no longer con- 
sidered a laxury, as formerly, but amecessity, and recognized as such by the 

medical world as well as others. By imposing a duty of 25 cents per cubic foot 
per box, amounting to 62} cents per box instead of 25 cents per box, the present 
rate, would add to the cost so much that but few importers would dare to add 
to the many risks they already have to assume and would take it out of the 
reach of many who now enjoy the privilege of its 3 influences. The 
consumption of oranges and lemons assists good morals and aids digestion. It 


is expedient therefore to encourage the extensive use of such wholesome food 
and nothing will be more effective in that direction than reducing its cost, 
Fourth, By imposing the pro additional rate ofduty as noted, yourcom- 


mittee will ruin the business of many of our old houses and take employment 
from 300,000 of our citizens of this country, in various walks of life, many of 
whom are now dependent for their daily livelihood from this heretofore estab- 
lished trade. We believe that the interests of the Government are identical 
with those of the people, that to deprive the ple of their labor, and, in 
this particular, the fruits of their labor, is working a double 3 upon a 
very large and deserving class of our population who have rights which should 
be respected in its nation’s councils even though they are unheard. We admit 
that ! lation should be devoted to the end of serving the 
denied that any system which will have the effect of 
thful commodities commends itself as one to be put 


Fifth. In eset the perishable nature of the fruit in question and also in 
view of the action of the Senate in dealing with the “McKinley ad- 
ministrative bill,“ which is now before that honorable body, and which, in sec- 
tion 22, repeals section 2927 of the Statutes, which provides for a re- 
bate of duties on dam: goods, it will be seen that in the event of the Senate 
passing the McKinley bill and your committee recommending the duty of 25 
cents per cubic foot per box, you will advocate a rate of duty which will amount 
to a tax more burdensome than we can bear, and which we can not contemplate 
is considered by your committee, Trade competition is lively, margin of profit 
00 ndingly close, prices subject altogether to the demand of an auction 
trade (all im portations of fruit are sold by auction to the highest bidder). So, were 
the duty higher we could not realize any more on that account than at present, 
as the matter of cost is not entered into the calculation of a buyer at auction 


sales. The goods are sold at auction on account of their ble nature. Not 
to d of them at once and as quickly as landed would be suicidal. 
Sixth. The surplus of the Treasury is suc t 


there can be no urgent de- 
in that such an increased tax would 
represent, even taking into consideration the natural falling off of imports that 
would follow if the roposed rate were adopted, 

Seventh. And in the mstter of on to a home industry in the States of 
Florida and California which isin its infancy as yet, we do not come into 


and 
commensurate with the risks involved? 1 
impede its progress. Its 
than its contraction, and legislation should be for the many, and not for the few, 


particularly in the case of an article of national demand, such as oranges and 


emons, 

We request you will give this matter your serious consideration, the benef” 
of your infi: and so impress your committee with the beneficial im 
tance of the requirements of the ple at large for this truly desirable cle 

be in its importation, as an increase of 


of commerce that we will not 
du Sonia aie Auge = 
vor us with an early reply as possible under the circumstances. 
Respect 
A. MINALDI & CO, 


fully, 
Hon. ROSWELL P. FLOWER, Washington, D. C. 


New ORLEANS, March 21, 1890. 
To the honorable Committee on Ways and Means, Washington: 

GENTLEMEN: We, the undersigned, importers, dealers, and jobbers in domes- 
tio and foreign fruits, hereby certify t i ean oranges and lemons do 
not affect the value of our domestic production, the bulk of which is marketed 
in December, January, and February, when the Mediterranean oranges aro 
tart and are peddled out in our manufacturing districts and in the cities’ tene- 
mentdistricts, and areshipped to some extent to the far West, wherever Florida 
can not reach sound. 

A higher duty would eitherstop importation or restrict it to such an extent as 
to make ns lose our business and atthe same time ere our manufacturing and 
cities’ tenement districts, representing hundreds of thousands of men, women, 
and children, of cheap fruit, without benefiting Florida; and as for lemons, so 
few are raised in this country that to advance the duty is also entirely uncalled 
for and will enhance the price to the detriment of all and benefit of none. 

We therefore most earnestly pray your honorable committee that no advance 
i the he Bars the hi respectfull 

e have the honor to remain yours, lly 

Chas, H. Schenck, Arthur Caron, jr,, Machean Bros., C. A. Fish & 
Co., R. R. Rice & Co., A.Garnard & Co., D. Canute & Co., Mem- 
Phis, Tenn.; T. E. Corvaja & Bro., Santo di Traponi, R. di Cris- 
tina Hule, G. Cuccio di B., Cusimano Bros., M. J. Mulvihill, 
Nagele & Manguno, D'Armiro & Sidali, Jac. Bokenfohr, J. W. 
Demorest & Co., O. R. Angelovich, Emanuel & Zorre, Andrew 
Anderson, Jas. Williamson, S. Oteri. 


Boston, March 21, 1890. 
To the honorable Committee on Ways and Means, Washington, D. C.: 

GENTLEMEN: We, the undersigned, jobbers and retailers of green fruit in 
Boston, desire to express to your honorable committee and to our Representa- 
tives in Congress our convictions that the imposition of any higher duty on 
oranges and lemons is unwise and detrimental! to our interests, and will seri- 
ously curtail the supply of these fruits, which have now become to the con- 
sumer almost as much of a necessity as tea or coffee, 

Lemons should not be touched at all; in our judgment they are a sanitary 
necessity, and no visible or probable supply is available to repiace a restricted 
importation of this fruit from the Mediterranean, either in quantity or quality. 

his is less true of oranges, but the same facts exist and the same ments 
remain to a degree, which leads us to protest against any advance in the duty. 


A. S. and J. Brown & Co., Alexan er Bros. & Co., W. L. Hoope & Co., 
Co., Hanson & Ricker, Chas, 


„. Co. 
3 & Co., E. J. Morrison & Co., Winn, Ricker & Co., 


ard W. Spun & Co., John B. Baker & Co., A. Hayden & Co., 
Henry Ourrier & Co., Seaovins & Co., W. W. & C. R. oyes, Patch 
& Roberts, Bennett, Rand & Co. 


New YORK, March 19, 1890. 


To the honorable Commitice on Ways and Means, Washington: 

GENTLEMEN: We, the undersigned, dealers and jobbers in domestic and for- 
eign fruits, hereby certify that Mediterranean oranges and lemons do not affect 
the value of our domestic production, the bulk of which is marketed in Decem- 
ber, January, and February, when the Mediterranean oranges are tart and are 
peddled out in our manufacturing districts and in city tenement districts, and 
— to some extent to the far West, wherever Florida can not reach 


sound. 

A higher duty would either stop importation or restrict it to such an extent 

as to make us lose our business and at same time deprive our manufacturing 

and ay tenement districts, representing hundreds of thousands of men,women, 

and dren,of cheap fruit without benefiting Florida; and as for lemons, so few 

are raised in this country that to advance the duty is also entirely uncalled 
for and will enhance the price to the detriment of all and benefit of none. 

We therefore most earnestly pray your honorable committee that no advance 

in the duty be countenanced. 

We have the honor to remain yours, respectfully, 

D. Wegman, 79 Barclay street; Hien Bros., 79 Park Place; D. M. 

Durell, 186 Readestreet; William E. Stagg,184 Reade street; Edw. 

C. Leake, 154 Reade street; R. A. Tucker & Son, 188 Reade street; 

Robert Olurtis, 190 Reade street; A. N. Philbrick, 6 Harrison 

street; H. C. Vogel, 192 Reade street; H. S. Worth & Co., 194 Reade 

street; Charles W. Maxfield, 182 Reade street; C. E. Maxfield, 182 

Reade street; Schott & Franke, 262 Washington street; Voorhes 

& Vreeland, 258 Washington street; G. W. Mulcot, 112 Warren 

street; J. B. Greason, 110 Murray street; C. L. Armstrong & Co., 

110 Murray street ; Covert, Ris & Suydam, 244 Washington street; 

Clarence E. Winterton, 95 Park Piace; Blackwell & Bros., 99 

Park Place; John Punng, 105 Park Place; Robert Werderman, 

25 Wallabout Market; Levi Pawling, 24 State street; James Will- 

jiamson, 24 State street; Millard F. Prince, 100 Wall street; 

James Dodd, 141 Reade street; Seggermann Bros., 121 Front 

Place; Samuel Brush, 27 


& Co., 126 Pearl street; 
G. Villari, 55 Bea 


went Arquimbau & Walliset, 24 State 


4 Bridge street; Otto G. 
Mayer & Co., 14-20 Whitehall street; Hisel Feltmann & Co., 55 
Beaver street; D. Bonanno, 24 State street; Emil Zutta, 2 Bridge 
street; William T. Clarke; R. A. Tucker, 248 W. on street; 


Gills & Hills,84 Park Place; Peter J. Thomas,2 Bridge street; 
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P. J. 8 John Haesl F. S. Maynard; E. B. Renaud; 
& Go.; P. - Halto n; P. nanain? sa na a Willem 


T. J. Ourry; J. W.MeSimson; O. F. 


J. Stewart & Co., sales agents, factors, commission merchants, and ship- 
kx. brokers, * block, Exchange street.] 
Baxdon, ME., April 21, 1890. 

DEAR Sie: Believing that an ‘eben of duties upon the oranges andlemons 
imported into the United States from the Mediterranean will work harm to the 
interests of this State and be of no advantage to any section of the country, we 
deem it our pes in behalf of 33 — — — manufacturers of orange and 
lemon Ks for Nc N lop such increase of duty. 

The 8 in the un 9 to the H 
cents per box will be of small benefit to the man 
State for the reason that the proposed increase of dut, 
itory. Even with the present duty it is difficult to tain a trade of Mediter- 
ranean fruit, and when the importation of such fruit ceases the demand for 
boxes seot the American manufacturers from Italian and other Mediterranean 

cease, 

As As tne Mediterranean fruit does not come into er to may — t ex- 
tent with home 3 an increase of os ipi srg editerranean Fuit will 
either increase the cost to the consumer of imported or restrict or 
prohibit the importation entirely. In either case en et work injuriously to the 
3 what, in this country, has come to be considered a necessary ar- 

ole o! 

In this section of the State quite a large trade has been built up in boxes man- 
ufactured for exportation to Italy and a E and quite a large amount of capi- 
tal is invested in mills. Ifthese mills are obliged to lie idle in consequence of 
the lack of the demand for shooks for export it will work a aries injury tothe 
parties . invested and to the laborers engaged in the manufacture 


of these shoo 
We can not believe it is good policy to eo by an excessive duty, the im- 
portation of oranges and lemons 2 from I 
Hoping you use your best pose Skew to prevent this proposed increase 
of duty, we remain, 
Very truly yours, 
Hon. RoswELL P. FLOWER, 


THOMAS J. STEWART & CO. 


New Yore, May (4, 1890. 

Desar Sting: We beg to call your attention to sections Nos. 696 and 731 in the 
new tariff bill relating to sago, sago flour, and tapioca. 

These articles have been admitted free of duty, and in the new bill they ap- 
pear on the free-list, but conditions have been attached evidently for the pur- 

of making them dutiable at the rate of 2 cents per pound as starch. 

Section 696, relating to sago and sago flour, reads, “notin condition suitable 
for use as starch.“ 

Section 731, relating to tapioca, reads, provided the same is not fit for use as 


Sago is an article of food. Sago flour is used chiefly by Manufacturers of cot- 
ton fabrics. Tapioca is an article of food. 

None of these articles are produced in this country, and all of them have for 
years past been admitted free of duty unconditionally. Sago, sago flour, and 
tapioca are exported to this country almost entirely from Singapore, Straits 
Sextloments, and East Indies, 

It is difficult to understand why itis now sought to make these articles dutia- 
ble even under the theory of “ protection,” and, owing to the vague and dece: ein. 
tive manner in which the clauses relating them were framed in the new bi 
itis only recently that dealers and consumers realized that a duty of 2 cents 
par pound was intended to be placed yes them. Itis owing saticaly = this 
fact that os in East India produce not enter a protest while the bill was 


appear pro 
Ways and Means intended legislation in favor of a 3 starch trust to the 
moe of a large class of dealers in and consumers of sago, sago flour, and tap- 
ioca, Protests have been signed by a large number of merchantsin New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia against placing any duty whatever upon sago, sago 
— and tapioca, and we to ask in behalf of New York merchants 

kind assistance toward keep ng these articles free of duty unconditional Éy — 
they stand upon the tariff now in force. 

We inclose herewith a form of protest ed by a number of New York and 
Philadelphia merchants, and we may add for your information that Mr. HENRY 
Canot LODGE has been addressed upon the subject by Boston merchants; also 
we believe that Mr. Rxrnunx, M. C., has been made acquainted with the Views 
of Philadelphia merchants. 

Any further i information that we can give you upon the subject referred to 
herein we shall be happy to furnish youat any time, 


Yours faithfully, 
BIDWELL & FRENCH. 


APOLLINARIS WATER. 
Petition an on medical men 8 Fordyce Barker, Lewis A. 


Sayre, AI and others, of New York; Pro- 
fessor Bowditch and others, of rol Boston, Mass. ; Van Bibber and others, of 
Baltimore, Md.), protest ye be against changes Toposed in the tariff bill on min- 
eral waters containing nie- acid gas an mineral waters, and 

ing that the provisions now in force relating to same and to the bottles | in 

which they are imported, be re-enacted, 

To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled: 

Your memorialists, members of the medical profession in various cities of this 
country, respectfully present this their petition and pray that the same may be 
considered at an early day. 

The provisions of ihe tarir bill now under the consideration of your honor- 
able Houses are designed to inflict duties upon natural mineral waters which 
will prevent their importation. 

The proposed tariff provisions are such that all natural mineral waters oe 
contain free carbonic-acid gas,and which therefore may be described in 
language as “ effervescent" in various degrees, will be subject to pro — — 

uties, 

SS — enactments all such waters are, for reasons of public utility 

d because of their great value to public health as 8 and as medicines, 
uty on the bottles in 


ressly admitted except in respect to a reasonable 
expressly admitted shor ai 


isp rf oeaan panda oaa Aa e EAE EESE E 


of which . 7% Liab piere 
has ‘tie — their valuable natural 
ients in solution, and without such free car 


We respectfully submit that it 1 be contrary to public policy to deprive 
the many thousands of persons of the benefits which they now derive from 
8 mineral waters, whether as dietetic beverages or as medicine. 

vation would take out of the hands of the medical profession these 
= tos 8 of hygiene and of medicine and would be a serious injury 
ə people, 

The combined effects of the heavy and prohibitive tax which it is now pro- 

apa bach to levy on bottles containing mineral water, and the yet heavier pro! 
tive im poe pio roposed on effervescent natural mineral waters, wouldal 
rob the public and the medical profession of the inestimable boon which under 
the 9 and all preceding tariffs they have enjoyed by the provisions ex- 

y inserted in such tariffs in favor of these waters on the grounds of 
one and public utility, and we submit that, on these grounds, the provisions 
now in force relating to fore natural mineral waters rand to the bottles in 
which they are imported should be re-enacted in any tariff which is sanctioned 
e e honorable Houses. 

respectfully and earnestly pray that our petition may be considered atan 


NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


Ford posing MD Lewis A. Sa M. D.; W. H. Thomson, M. D. 
mas, M. D.; A. Jacobi, M. D. D. Valentine Mott, M, 
Door ‘Shanice — Allen, ‘thas. Carro mer Moore, M. 
D.; Wendell C. 5 iam A. B. >j Witam T. e 
NI. D.; 8 er Harrison, M. M. D.: 
Edward G. Juneway, M. D.; L R. AN Dae rey R. G. 


es T. P. Brynbig Porter, M. D.; Geo. L. Mason, D. M. 
H C. J. Wood, . C. W. Pfeiffer, M. D.; A = 
* 


O. B. N M. D.; Thomas Bradley, D. 
> : Chas. J. 


1 
Tem i Mornin 


M.D. 4 

Kinney, M. D.; 

Thos. R. Parley, 

. Markoe, Francis H. Mar . Geo. A. Peters, 

. Bozeman, Nathan . Geo. Thos, Jackson, 

Charles G. Branson, . E. Janorin, E. W. Keu- 
von, 8 Goffe, peng Peabody, S. Baruch, Jean F. Chau- 
reau, J McKew, M. D.; W. H. Katzenbach, W. H. Draper, A. 
B. Ball, M. D.; F. Currier, M. D.; Francis Volk, M. D. 

BOSTON, MASS, 

Albert W. Blodgett, Vincent Y. Bowditch, Thomas Ama De Blois, 
Saml. Delano, S. C. Thayer, Martin Prince, Charles M. Green, S. 
Breck, H. S. Dearin 5 L. Jack, Edwin E. Jack, Charles 
B. Putnam. John arlon, Edwin H. Brigham, Otis K. Newell. 
Francis S. Wakar, ane . 3 Joseph P. Oliver, James 
J. Putnam, J. Foster Bush, Geo. A . Leland, Robert W. Lovett, 
A. Coolidge, jr., John P. Reynolds, “A. K. Stone. 


BALTIMORE, MD, 


8 M. D.; Arlan P. aba F. 88 M. D.; 
sell Murdoch, M. D.; F. T. Miles, M. D. Lo: W. Mittenberger. 
M. B. L. E. Neale, M. B.; James J. Mill I am in accord 
with the a O tenor of this petition, — "Cull Thomas, * 
¥3 Bibber, W. B. Perry, M. D.; George H. Rohé, F. 
Marphy, John R. Winslow, M. D. 


DUTY ON CORKS. 


Dran SIR: In view of thea: g debate in the House of ntatives 
on the various items of the 


Represe: 
y tariff bill, we desire to call your attention 
to the proposin ne duty on corks. 


Now, the y pa: per cent. ad valorem; the new bill proposes 15 cents per 
pond: = ich mf gener prohibitory. 

If the bill becomes a law the effect will be to ruin the business of im 
corks, and to enrich a few already wealthy manufacturers here, who 
the mostample tion, as the — — bark from which corks are manu 
in this country is admi free of duty. Importers have endeavored respect- 
fully to present their protest against the pro prohibitory — and for that 
purpose sent a committee to appear before the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and lay before them a mercantile and carefully Saaai table showing the ex- 
act state of the cork-importing business, and the ample protecti e home 

manufacturers already have; and to propose 5 cents per pound as a fair — 
instead of 15 cents. Gat committee had a hearing it is tbc Fagy but it was apparent 
that the excessive vone had been established terably, largely ont of defer- 
ence to a member of the honorable committee, who represents a locality in 
which one of the four cork manufactories is established. 

Therefore, we now appes = you and to your honorable body for a just con- 
sideration of so much o: ding bill as relates to manufactured and par- 
tially manufactured pac ag e e claim that 15 cents per pound is a hibitory 
andabsurd proposition. It heal but the one object in view, to . or ſour 
(no more) cork manufacturers. There is no consideration for the people none 
whatever! Corks are used in every American home, by every one, avery. day. 
They must be made from imported corkwood which is not grown here, but 
enters free of duty. This = gives to the beforementioned few manufacturers 
the exclusive a dean g and selling more than fourths of all the 
corks consumed in this RETI oa 15 cents — duty would give them 
the absolute monopoly of the trade and abso prevent importation—the 


rters of 
ve now 


ses they aim for. 
We * again that 5 cents per Doradas is full and more than full duty, and 
it is b; more than any other country imposes, as can be seen by the follow- 


ing table: 
= England, corks are free. 


Cents, 

-Alarge sizes, per pound... 1 
other sizes, per ache d.. 121 
all sizes, per a 1.9 


do.. 1 

G 
do if 

do. 1 
do.. 2.8 
do. LF 
P 
Per cent. 


F e reer 
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We trust, therefore, that when the subject comes before rou honorable body 
for debate you will take the necessary steps to thwart merce object 
that these few persons have in view, and mA your vote for justice and the in- 
terests of the masses of the people. 

Your obedient servants, 
THE IMPORTERS OF CORKS IN THE UNITED STATES, 

Hon. RoswELL P, FLOWER, M. C. 


CUTLERY AND GUNS, 
WasRtNGTON, D. C., May 7, 1890. 


Hon. WILLIAM MCKINLEY, Jr., 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, Washington, D. C.: 

Phe undersigned, wholesale dealers in hardware, cutlery, and guns in the 
West, have come to bbe wep in person to protest as vigorously as possible 
aga 1 25 n in the duties on cutlery and guns, as is now proposed by 
We represent houses that distribute fully 75 per cent. of all the cutlery sold 

west ofthe Alleghany Mountains and 80 per cent. of all guns sold in same sec- 

tion ofcountry. Among our number is the largest gun dealer in the world and 
the largest purchaser of cutlery in America. Weare importers as well as whole- 
sale dealers. 

Being 3 familiar, as we are, with the conditions of the manufacture 
of these goods, in this country and abroad, we n say that such 
itic, and almost 


That from 
posed is 1 and with scarcely an exception 5 eed by the dealers in 
West, Northwest, and Southwest,and unpo 


That we most earnestly hope and pray, for the of the country at large, 

— trade in general, and the welfare of the party in power, the bill may be de- 

Very fully, 

E. U. Simmons, president Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.; John Alling, of 3 Alling & Co., Ch n 
Charles H. Shultz, of Shultz & Hosea, St. Joseph, Mo,; Walton N. 

. Moore, treasurer Kansas City Hardware 5 City, 


urer of the Henry Sears Company, Chicago, IIL ; Frank Shap- 
Moe pah dent of The A. F. Shapleigh Hardware Com y, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Richards & Conover 


POTATO STARCH, 


[Chas. Morningstar & Co. Philadelphia office, 48 North Delaware avenue; Bos- 
ton office, 165 Milk street.] 


New YORK, March 6, 1890, 


DEAR Sm: We addressed you a short time ago relative to the proposed in- 
crease in the tariff on dextrine (a potato-starch product), which was desired for 
the benefit of a monopoly to be established. To-day we call your attention to 
the fact that a combine on starch and starch products has been formed, protected 
by the high tariff on these articles, The inclosed clipping from to-day’s New 
York Herald gives iculars of the starch trust. e defer burdening you 
with any de in refutation of the gross misstatements given in the prospectus 
of Mr. Chapin (which we hope you will carefully read). We confine ourselves 
to stating the facts, that starch not in twenty years sold above 5 cents per 

vund, and that the value of the nineteen starch factories, estimated at $10,200,- 

0, has been enormously exaggerated, the extreme worth of these plants not 
exceeding $5,000,000. The promoters of the starch trust contemplate, therefore, 
a watering of values of about 100 per cent,evidently intending to float this 
bogus stock on a confiding and innocent pub! 
he tariff at present protects the — industry by duties ranging from 95 
per cent, to 120 per cent., to the detriment of the numerous consumers of this 
neeessity in our country. 

We trust when this question is before the Ways and Means Committee you 
will. as you have always done in epee. protect the consumers in this counts 
axainst trusts and monopolies; which are now being organized in starch prod- 
ucts, dextrine, ete. 

The duty on starch should be reduced to 1 cent per pound, equivalent to 40 per 
cent. of the — market price. 

We hope these lines will have your earnest attention, and beg to remain, 


Yours, v respectfully, 
Spe * CHAS, MORNINGSTAR & CO. 
RoswELL P. FLOWER, 


Hon. $ 
House of 3 Washington, D. C. 

Copy of ition from electrical manufacturers and stove manufacturers in all 
parts of the country. Business interests affected which employ tens of thou- 
sands of workingmen and over $100,000,000 capital. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

We, the undersign ully petition your honorable bodies to retain 
the article mica on the ist, where it now is, on the und that the im 
soea of a duty would be a bnrden upon the manufacturing interests using 
article, 2 

MANUFACTCRERS OF ELECTRICAL MACHINERY, ETC. 

Edison Machine Works, Schenectady, N. Y.; Thompson-Houston 
Electric Company, Lynn, Mass.; Westinghouse Electric Com- 
Fork. Pittsburgh, Pa.; United States Electric Compan New 

ork, N. X.; Arnoux-Hochhausen 5 New York, 
N.Y.; A BC Motor Company, New York, N. X.; H. E. & C. Bax- 
ter, Brooklyn, N. X.; Bergmann & Co., New York, N. V.; The 
Bryant Electrical Company, Bridgeport, Conn.; S. W. Baird, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Geo. E. Bowers, Fitchburg, Mass.; C. & C. Motor 
Company, New York, N. Y.; Cleveland‘Motor Dompeny. New 
York, N. V.; Geo. F. Card Manufacturing Com 8 ‘incinnati, 
Ohio; Connecticut Motor Company, Plantsville, Conn.; Conti- 
nental Dynamo Company, New York, N. V.; Detroit Electrical 
Works, Detroit, Mich. ; Detroit Motor Company, Detroit, Mich, ; 
Julian F. Dennison, New Haven, Conn. 

Denver Light and Heat and Power Com y, Denver, Colo, ; Des 
Moines Street Railway Company, Des Moines, Iowa; Davenport 
Electrical Street Railway Company, Davenport, Iowa; Thomas 
H. Daliett, Philadelphia, Pa.; Excelsior Electric Company, New 
York, N. V.; Empire City Electric Lee New York, N. V.; 
Eddy Electric Manvfacturing Company, Windsor, Conn.; Elec- 


tric Construction and Supply Com: New York, N. V.; Elek- 
tron Manufacturing ny, Breokis? Electric 


Company, Brooklyn, N. X.; Eureka 


Honesdale Iron Works, Honesdale 
ufact 


Richmond Light, Heat and Power Com 


8 
O. rich, Columbus, Ohio; Eagle Stove Foundry en pa! a bay 


Company, New York, N. V.; Easton Electrical Com ; 
Fork N. V.; Electrical Light, Heat and Power Company; Fitts. 
Pa.; Electrical Light, Heat, and Power Com $ Car- 


y, Detr 
pany, Fort Wayne, Ind.; T. W. Gleason & Co., Boston, Mass.; C. 
5 en, Kansas City, Mo.; The E. S. Gresley Com New 
York, N. X.; Gilliland Electric Company, Adrien, MRT isler 
CCTV 
m ven H 
Cincinnatl, Ohio,” ho 7 


Pa. 
Company, St. Paul, Minn. ; Hiram M. Howard & Co. 

pore: Resa Hobart Electrical Company, Middietown Ohio; 
Jenney Electric Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; The Jones Broth- 
ers Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohie; Leib Machine Works, 
New York, N. V.; ther Electric Company, Manchester,Conn.; 
Midland Electric Manufacturing 8 Omaha, Nebr.; Man- 
hattan Electric Company, New York, N. V.; Morris McGraw, 
New Orleans, La,; Augustus Noll & Co., New York, N. X.; New 
Century Electric Company, New York, N. X.; Northwestern 
Electric Supply Company, Seattle, Wash.; Roland T. Oakes & 
Co., rye era Moms A. Pecoux, New Orleans, La.; Queen City 
Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; Quicker & Graybill, York, 
r ueen & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; D. Rosseau, New 
York, N. ¥.; River and Rail Electric Company, New York, 


y, Staten Island. N. V.; 
Charles M. Rumrill, New Vork, N. V.; A. J. Sweeney & Son, 

lectric Crane Company, waukee, 
Wis.; St. Louis Electric Company, St. Louis, Mo.; The Electric 


States Illuminating Com: New York, N. V.; Western Elec- 
Chicago, iL; ie 


mpany, York nt 
Electrical Works, Chicago, III.; Foree Bain, Chicago III.; 
ing Motor and Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Al.; Spe 
Electric Company, Chicago, III.; Chicago Edison Com Chi 
cago, III.; The Clark Electric Company, New 2 X.; Bell 
Electric Light Com y, New York, N. V.; E. L. 
more, Md.; Inman nu ng Company, Amsterdam. N. X.; 
The Crocker-Wheeler Electric Motor Company, New York, N. v. 

MANUFACTURERS OF STOVES, ETC. 


Richardson & Boynton Company, New York, N. V.; Abendroth 


Bros., New York, N. V.; J. L. Mott Iron Works, New York, N. 
M; Union Stove Works, New York, N. Y.; Manhattan Sto 
Works, New York, N. X.; Ely & Stove Company, New 
York, N. V.; Southard, bertson & Co. ew Tork N. F. Alban 
Stove Company, Albany, N. X.; Art Stove Compan , Detroi 
Mich.; Armstrong & Co., B Baldwin & Graham, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Bissel & Co., Pittsburgh, Pu.; Buckwalter Stove 
Sa Royersford, Pa.; Blemker Stove N Evans- 
Bonnett & Nance, Quincey, III.; Burdett, 8 


Bloomington, Ill; E. 


g, Mich. 
Bridgeford & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Brand Stove Company, Milwau- 


kee, Wis.; Bridge Beach Manufacturing pen aga St. 3 


pany, Cleveland, Ohio; foago Stove Works, Chicago, III.; 
Cribben, Sexton & Co., C longo, II.; Cutler & Proctor Stove Com- 
ny, Pedria, III.; Co-operative Fidelity Company, Rochester, N. 

.; Co-operative Stove Works, Buffalo, N. X.; Co-o: ive 
Stove Works, Troy, N. X.; Chicago and Erie Stove Works, Erie, 
Pa.; Ab Cox Stove Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Cobb Stove 
and Machine Company, Taunton, Mass.; Dighton Furnace Com- 
pany, Dighton, Mass. ; Detroit Stove Works, Detroit, Mich.; R. 
itz dee e York, N. V.; Enterprise Stove Com- 


River, Mass.; Fuller-Warren Company, hah Kh A her, 

Co., Louisville, Ky.; Fisher, nest Co., Louisville, 
Ky.; Foster Stove pg red Ironton, Ohie; W. P. Ford & Co., 
Concord, N. H.; M. ley, Saugatuck, Conn.; Floyd, Well & 
Co., Royersford, Pa.; Finch & Co., New York, N. V.; A. B. Fales, 
Troy, N. .; Favorite Stove 8 Ohio; Gem City 
Stove Manufacturing Company, Q „ III.; Great Western 
Stove Company, Leavenworth, Kans.; Grander & Co., Royers- 
ford, Pa.; Gibson-Lee Marufacturing Company, 8 
Tenn.; E. P. Gleason Manufacturing Company, New York, N. 
V.; Hess, Snyder & ngs age ang Ohio; Z. Hunt, Hudson,N. Fi 


Hoyt & Wyncoop, Troy, N. Y.; Hammond & Co. 


„ Geneseo, III.; 
Cortland Howe Ventilating Stove Company Cortland, N. V.; 
Indianapolis Stove Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; Charles Kib- 
ler, jr. & Co., Denver, Colo.; Keeley Stove 8 Columbia, 
Pa.; Keokuk Stove Wor Keokuk, Iowa; F. an L. Kahn & 
Bro., Hamilton, Ohio; F. A. Klaine, Cincinnati, Ohio; Leibrandt 
& McDowell Stove Company, Philadelphia, Pa,; Lithgow Man- 
ufacturing Company, Louisville, Ky.; Lord & Stone, Otter River, 
Mass.; Lebanon Stove Company, Lebanon, Pa.; A. Lotze & Son, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Littlefield Stove Company, Albany, N. v.; 
Lapham Foundry Company, North PI — | Hor Myers Man- 
ufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Merion, Hertenstein & 
Co., Columbus, Ohio; March, Brownback & Co., Linfield, Pa.; 
Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, Mich.; Mount Penn Stove 
Works, Reading, P. 


‘a. 
Moser & Werhle, Newark: Ohio; Madison Stove vert cog Madison, 
Ohio; Bel toye Com- 


Ind.; Ohio Stove 8 Tiffin, 
pany. Bellaire, Ohio; Pittston Stove Sampang Pittston, Pa.; 
lymouth Foundry Company, Plymouth, Mass.; Phillips & Clark, 
Geneva, N. V.; Phillipsb Stove Works, Phillipsburgh, N. J.; 
Perry & Co., Albany, N. X.; Peninsular Stove Company, De- 
troit, Mich.; Portland Stove Foundry Company; Portiand, Me.; 
D. E. Paris & Co., Troy, N. ¥.; V. Quarre & Co., Philadel 
Pa.; Rathbone, Sard & Co., areny N. V.; William Resor A 
Ohio: James Reed & Sons, Warren, Ohio; J. H. 

Roliker & Co., Evansville, Ind.: Raymond & Campbell, Middle- 
town, Pa.; Richmond Stove Company, Norwich, Ct.; Roberts, 


_ Beypes & Co., Quakertown, Pa. 


orgs = 


— 


W. L. Sharp & Son, Steubenville, Ohio; South Erie Iron Works, 
Erie, Pa.; Scanlon & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Stratton, Terstegge & 
Co., Louisville, Ky.; Somerset Co-operative Foundry Com Y, 
Somerset, Mass.; 8. B. Sexton & Co.. Baltimore, Md.; Swinton, 
Shimer & Co., Port Jervis, N. V.; Taplin, Rice & Co., Akron, 
hio; Thomas Roberts Stevenson Company: Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Terstegge, Gohman & Co., New Albany, Ind; O. G. Thomas, 
Taunton, Mass.; J. Van Wormer & Co., Albany, N. V.; Victor 
Stove Company, Salem, Ohio; Van Bergen & Co., Carbondale, 
Pa.: John Van Range Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; Wood, Bishop 
& Co., Bangor, Me.; Western Stove Works, Peoria, III.] Weis- 
kettle & Son, Baltimore, Md.; Yeager & Hunter, Spring City, Pa. 


New York, April 12, 1890. 


GENTLEMEN: It is difficult to account for the reasons that have induced you to 
include in the proposed tariff bill all nursery products in the way of trees and 
plants that have for a number of years past n admitted free. Some ten ora 
dozen years ago there was this duty of 20 per cent., which it was found did great 
pe ug to the great mass of producers in this country, and was therefore taken 
off in the previous tariff revision. With a large acquaintance and co: nd- 
ence all over the country, I am able to speak with some authority and under- 
standing upon this question, and in behalf of this interest wish to protest against 
such duty again being levied. 

The number of persons or the percentage in value that are inany way pro- 
tected by any tariff upon products of this class is infinitesimal and in no way 
commensurate with the injury doneto the thousands of persons engaged direct! 
and indirectly, in the nursery and plant business. The product of nearly all 
nurseries, from Maine to California and from Canadato Texas, is largely de- 
pendent upon small seedling stocks, that are of necessity imported, and must, 
with or without a tariff, continue to come from that source in the future, as the 
growing of these stocks here is prohibited by climatic and other conditions over 
which Congress or the le have no control. This being the fact, for every 
one that is protected or efited by any tariff, be it more or less, there are nine 
hundred and ninety-nine burdened with just that additional amount; besides 
this, every dollar added to the cost of these small seedling stocks which com- 

rise a very large percentage in value and amount of all the importationsof this 
Rina, tends to make the competition in the great producing sections of.the 
country all the closer and to demoralize a business conduc! now upon very 
close margins, and one in no condition to stand any additional burdens, It is 
therefore to be hoped that you may see your way clear to amend this portion of 
the proposed bill, so as to allow all nursery or plant products to be admitted free 
as under the present law. 

This return of conditions that were found impracticable and largely injurious 

ears ago would be not wage i retrograding instead of advancing, but would cer- 

nly produce a reaction of sentiment among the thousands of intelligent busi- 
ness men and laborers now W in this business, even among those whose 
sympathies and sentiments would otherwise be with your committee in its 
laborious efforts to equitably adjust this important tariff matter. 

If there are any points upon which information is desired relating to the 
above statement of facts or of the subject generally, I should be most happy in 
behalf of this interest to explain them or present additional facts in person or 
by letter, as most agreeable to your committee. 

I remain, gentlemen, very truly yours, 
FRED. W. KELSEY. 

Ways AND MEANS COMMITTEE, Hon. WILLIAM MCKINLEY, Chairman, 


OPPOSED TO THE TARIFF—A NUMEROUSLY SIGNED MEMORIAL SENT TO WASH- 
INGTON TR CIGAR MANUFACTURERS, MAKERS, AND CITIZENS UNITE IN PE- 
TITIONING CONGRESS TO AMEND THE TOBACCO TARIFF SCHEDULE OF THE 
M’KINLEY BILL, 

The following memorial was forwarded to Washington to-day: 

" BINGHAMTON, April 11, 1890, 

“My Dear Sin: We, the cigar manufacturers of Binghamton, N. X., feeling 
confident that if that part of the tariff bill contained in the tobacco schedule under 
Section F becomes a law the cigar-manufacturing interests of the country will 
be most injuriously affected, we, as cigar manufacturers, most earnestly recom- 
mend that the same be amended. As the bill now reads the proposed duty on 
the raw material will be considerably advanced, while the proposed increase 
in the duty on “nay. bone cigars is comparatively small; the result of sucha 
change would be the consu: on of the latter would become far greater 
than now, while the production of cigars in this country would be greatly re- 
duced. Another objection is that, although from the tenor of the tobacco clause 
it is evidently intended that the duty on unstemmed fillers shall remain at 35 
cents, the part of the latter should be made liable to a duty of $2, from 
the fact that almost every bale of so-called fillers contains ‘some leaves fit for 
wrapping purposes,’ 

“We recommend that a duty of 50 cents per pound be put upon all imported 
tobacco, whether fillers or r (ot gia as the consumption of the American prod- 
uct in the form of fillers would thereby be considerably increased, and that a 
eee duty of $ per pound be imposed on imported cigars, in order to give 
the home manufacturer sufficient protection. 

“We must also protest against a continuance of the use of the import stamp 
on rg ara made in other countries. It is unjust to the American manufacturer 
that distinguishing mark should appear on the foreign article. The senti- 
ment among our employés is the same as our own. We employ —— hands. 


“Yours IAP dha 
“ ny, Pratt, Im- 


0 Rogers & Co.; Binghamton Cigar Com 
hoff ids Re proprietors; F. Schubmehl. Carter & Darrow; Geo. 


A. Kent & Co.; Lyman Clock, Son & Co.; Smith & N Gane 
VanWormer, Gumberg & Co.; Charles Butler; C. B. Smith, jr. 
& Co,; the Rossville omer ig: ear s Huil, Grummon 
& Co.; Ostrom, es & Wm. Ogden & Co.; Cox & 
Sears; Wright, O'Connor & Co.; Dewil & Hollister; Isaac 
Hanchett; F. R. Keyes & Co.; F. B. Ri & Co.; Cooke & 
Strickland. 
“Hon. WILLIAM MCKINLEY, 
Cure of House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.” 
The following, signed by several thousand ci makers and ‘kers, has also 
been . to Washington: ae F 
“ We, the undersigned cigar makers and packers of the city of Binghamton, 
do most respectfully protest against the passage of that part of the tariff bill em- 
bodied in section F, under the head of * Tobacco,’ as it would ruin the cigar indus- 
try of the country. We would request that the import stamp now put on all 
boxes containing imported cigars by the Government be abolished, that the 
duty on impo: cigars be $5 a pound, and that a uniform duty of 50 cents a 
pound be put on imported tobacco, irrespective of A) 
The following, signed by citizens of all classes an 


e. 
conditions, was also sent to 
Washington : 


placing a duty of $2 per TOPEA 7 — — 
n 
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LINENS, 


Whereas the bill known as the McKinley tariff bill,” now ding poses 
to raise the duty on linen coun less than ee or in on in- 
stances one hundred th to the square inch from 35 per cent., as at present, to 
50 per cent. ad valorem and 3 cents per pound; and 
hereas said advanced rate of duty equivalent to 62 to 116 per cent. ad 

valorem, according to the grade of material, the cheaper goods being thereby 
taxed the highest; and 

Whereas the s purposes of said bill are to reduce the revenue and equal- 
ize duties on imports,” and yet it in reality increases the rate of duty on a large 
3 of linen goods consumed in the United States from 100 to 200 per 
cent. : 


Be it resolved by the Linen Trade Association of New York in public meeting as- 
sembled, That we earnestly protest against the proposed increase of duty for 
the following reasons: 

First. The proposed measure would largely increase the revenue, instead of 
diminishing it. 

Second. Esaa there are no linen goods manufactured in this country of 
any importance, and also because the establishment of any such industry would 
be attended by almost insurmountable difficulties, owing to climatic and other 
adverse conditions well known to all practical men in the trade. In proof of 
which we would cite the fact that several attempts that have been made in this 
direction have been unsuccessful, 

Third, Because the introduction of mixed rates of duty will lead to endless 
confusion in the trade and place upon the already crowded water front of New 
York additional difficulties, owing to the time required in weighing the impor- 
tations ry * — which would practically result in an embargo on the com- 
merce of the por 

Fourth. The inequality and injustice of the pro rates are be Ke be from 
the fact that fine linens (counting over seventy-five or one hundred threads) 
are admitted at 35 per cent., while common household linens and canvases, 
which are required in every American home, are taxed at the excessively na 
rates already stated. Thus the luxuries of the rich pay a duty of W per cent., 
while the necessities of every workingman are oppressively taxed, in some 
cases as high as 116 per cent.: Therefore 

Resolved, That the Linen Trade ation respectfully request that no ad- 
vance be made on the existing rate of duty for the reasons already set forth, and 
also because the pro} rge would seriously disorganize an important 
branch of business in which is invested in this country many millions of dol- 
lars in capital, and in which are interested a large number of citizens of the 
United States, both as employers and em Pte 

ol 


loyed. 
We, Richard H. Ewart, president, and Robert McBratney, secretary 
Linen Trade Association of the city of New York, do hereby certify that the fore- 
going is afull, complete, and correct copy of the resolutions adopted by the com- 
mittee appointed by said association with full power to act in matter. 
In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands at the city of New York 
this 22d day of April, 1890, 
RICHARD H. EWART, President, 
ROBERT McBRATNEY, Secretary. 


Crry, County, AND STATE or New YORK, 8s: 


On this 22d day of April, A. D. 1890, before me personally came Richard H. 
Ewart, president, and Robert McBratney, secretary of the Linen Trade Asso- 
ciation of the city of New York, to me personally known, and known to me to 
be the individ described in and who executed the foregoing certificate, and 
they severally acknowledged that they executed the same. 
[SEAL.] CHARLES E. SIMMS, JR., 
Notary Public, New York County, 


FLAX AND JUTE GOODS, 


To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States: 

The undersigned, importersand dealers in flax and jute goods, would respect- 
fully make the following statement: 

The present rate of duty on brown and bleached linens, du canvas, aoar 
dings, diapers, table damasks, napki towels, crash, huckabac handker- 
chiefs, lawns, and other manufactures of flax, jute, or hemp, or of which flax 
jute, or hemp is the component material of thief value, not otherwise provided 
for, is 35 per cent, ad valorem, 

This rate of duty, as your petitioners believe and most respectfully aver, is a 
burden upon the commerce of the country and a needless tax upon the people, 
and that all concerned will be greatly advant: by a reduction in such rate, 
so that the class of merchandise above named (the same being more particularly 
specified in Schedule J of the act approved March 3, 1883, known as chapter 121 
of the laws of the United States, passed during the second session of the Forty- 
seventh Congress of the United States), may pay a rate of duty not in excess of 
20 per cent. ad valorem. 

our petitioners are informed through the public press that in the pro 
tariff bill now before the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Schedule J, in items 364 and 364A, provides for an increase of 
sare A of more than 100 per cent. in the form of a specific and ad valorem tax. 

The reasons why your 8 entertain the belief that this rate of du 
should not be increased, but should be reduced to or below 20 per cent. 
valorem, are as follows: 

First, None of these goods are manufactured in the United States, excepting 
a few coarse fabrics, almost the entire consumption of this country being im- 
ported from abroad and largely used asa raw material for remanufacture. 

Second. Your petitioners are of the belief that it is impossible for most of such 
eee, to be manufactured here, because, first, while the raw material of an in- 

erior Sees ape suitable to the production of certain kinds of merchandise is 
grown in this country, climatic conditions prevent the successful cultivation 
and treatment of such a quality of the raw material as is required forthe manu- 
facture of most of said linen fabrics; and, second, one of the processes in the 
manufacture of such 3 to wit, the process known as bleaching, ean not be 
successfully performed, owing to the like absence of moisture and certain other 
climatic elements, without which such process can not be carried on. 

Third, quantities of linen fabrics are cut up and manufactured in the 
United States into various articles of domestic consumption, the most impor- 
tant of which are white linen for shirts, collars, and cuffs; elastics, ducks, pad- 
dings, and hollands for use in manufacturing woolen clothing for men’s wear; 
brown linens, drills, ete., for men's wear; printed lawns, etc., for ladies’ sui 
besides similar materials for trunk, sachel, and shoe linings. Ifthe linen 
in the man ure of the abovye-enumerated articles (for ed yen apa er it is 
practically raw material) could be imported at a lower rate of duty, a large ex- 

rt trade could be done, ly in collars and shirts, thereby giving a * 5 
pets outlet for cotton which are the component of chief value in 
manuf » A large dustry, notwithstanding the existing excessive rate of 
aa as above named, has already grown up within the United States,and your 
pet tloners are convinced that if such rate of duty should be lowered, so that 
these articles of wearing ap 1, eto. , could be produced at a reduced cost, this 
industry would imm y assume much r proportions, and would en- 
able the various manufacturers of the United States not only to increase the _ 
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May 20, 


t domestic 9 but also to —— ply the — —— of the 
minion of Canada, of Mexico, and of the vari as Staton of South America. 
We therefore respectfully reeommend and —— the rate of duty on all 
manufactures of VVV material 
of chief value now paying “ad alain may not be increased, but reduced so 


as not to exceed 20 per cent. 
E. S. Jaffray & Co., dry- 350 Broad wax, New Tork, N. Y; 
Feel. e e rs, S6 and 88 Worth street. New 
Loa Stix & Co., dry-goods 
is, Mo.; — Dongan & 


wart, im , 115 and 117 ranklin strect, New York, N. — ; 
J. W: Goddard & & Sons, tailors’ trimmings, 516 Broadway, } 
York, N. Y.; Lesher, N Co., tailors’ —— 


y, corner * ten New York, N. Y. 
ing Company, 
‘ork, 1 N.Y 


‘Now Y. York, N. V.; Butter, 


N 
E 1 858 = 
Arden berm Sy rod Broadway, New York, N. V.; Wei: 
way, New Fone N. 


5 

ee dry-goods 

D Carlisle, i E Tapo porter i Franklin si Now Yo Ke N. A N. 55 
e, importer, ew Yo 

M vo Hag aed V. J. E 


8 Ferguson Weiler & Co., importers, 103 Franklin 
Y.; V. Henry Rothschil „shirt manu- 
Co., im ters 41 Whi NON 2 E N. *. e Henry Maticr 
rters, te street, New Yor atier 
& 0o., —— 17-19 White street, New Y erk, ll. 


H. Bernheim & Co., shirt manufacturers, 15 White a Aa ‘New York, 
N.Y.; Tim & Go., collar and cuff manufacturers, 87 Franklin 
street, New York, N. V.; Tim, Wallerstein & Co., shirt manufact- 

rers, 87 Franklin street, New York, N. V.; D. A . Lindsay, im- 


AN T aa N. V.; Donald Macleod, Co., 
rters, 293 Church street, New York, N. V.; E. N. & W. TI. 
ler & Co., importers, 43 and 45 White street, New York, N. X.; 
Wilmeraing & Bisset, importers, 76 Leonard ‘street, New Vork, 
N. James Thompson & Co., importera, 112 Franklin street, 
— 9 Vork. N. N. T.; 8 Harden & Co., 5 and 
09 Franklin street, New York, N. V.; James Scott & per 
E 2 Biddle, attorney, y importers, 73 mard street, New York, 
Anderson, Churchill & Co., importers, 81 Leonard street, 
New Nor „N. X.; James FE. White & Co., importers, 54 and 56 
Worth street, New York, N. V.; I. Frank * Co., shirt manufact- 
urers, 47 and 49 White street, New York, N. V.; Remy, Schmidt 

& Pi er, importers, 43 and 45 White street, New York, N 
Charles Brown & Co., importers, 292 Church street, New York: 
5 = n Graham & Co., importers, 87 Franklin street, New 

ork, N. Y. 

Marshall Field & Co., dry goods, wholesale and retail, Chi „III.; 
James II. Walker & Co. dry re and retail, C cago, 
Chicago, Ih 


Storm ae Tail dry & Š seco ill CE ©. F. Hovey & Co. 
Hovey 
goods, . Boston Mass.: She Norwell 
& Co., dry goods, wholesale pen retail, Boston, sina” R- R 8 N 
& Co., dry goods, wholesale and retail, $ 
Car, dry Eron Gre geo mi retail, ail Besten, Mass. 2 Beal, 


Higgins & Hien wholesale and retail, Boston, 
— — 4 E Daniil ll, dry goods jobbers, Boston, 
Mass.; Farley, * & jobbers, Boston, s 
Sd, T heed Uo. dey p Sobor, Boston, Maser Wheeler, 
omas jo n, Mass. ; er, 
Blodgett & Co., ry goods % Chandler & Co., 
oods, retail, Boston, Mass.; R. & R. Gilchi ro- 


228. mn, Mass.; T. D. Whitney & Co., dry goods, retail, Boston, 
Mass.; R. II. Si Stearns & Co., dry goods, retail, Boston, Mass.; 
retail, 3 William 


Co., dry goods, retail, Boston, 
PROTEST OF DEALERS IN HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR, 
Wasuinctoy, D. C., April ou 1890, 

y called to the e. pers, 

which are copies of a protest ox in the rate of tariff on 
NN eee the 9 — ‘eans Committee by a 
representing the combined interests of dealers in foreign hosiery in 

the the United States. 


Dear Sim: Your attention is 


igned by all the leading houses in this branch of business in 
nt regard to party afifiations, re resenting an te cap- 
ont of over 600,000,000, who believe the propona in would re- 
serious to the comm: interests of the country. 
he are respectfi 


y requested to use your influence and vote to prevent any 
Sage So = underwear schedules from the present law. 


THOMAS FIELD. 


eee importers and dealers in — an and 5 eto 
e J, See- 
which thousands 


benefited. 

Wade ere ate of du were not ampl; ares N 
manufacturer, sa — 

advance; but, knowing that the domestic 


not object to the proposed 
industry is now fully protected, we 


offer our protest against any change in the existing rates, and would 
fully petition that the tariff on cotton hosiery and underwear remain as it 


P Respectfully submitted. 


7s Weller & Co., Dunham, Buckley & Co., Sweetser, ‘Pembrook 
Butler, Clapp & Co., ‘ill & Gio & Co., O. K. Krause 
ton" E. S. Jaffray & Co., Mills & Gibb, James &Co., 
Lord & Taylor, Stern Brothers, Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 
R. H. & Co., Hilton, . pang axa Consta- 
ble & Co., Seward & Tourtellot, Passavant & enry N. 
Palmer, Klein, Harriman & Co.,Abegg, 8 Schafer, 
Schramm & Vogel. Homies Bodenheimer, Wesendonck, Lorenz 
& Co., Spielmann & Co., H. B. Claflin & r Go., Syndicate Tradi 
Compa: pany, A.Swan Bro resident; Loeb * Fred, 
Vietor & 'Achelis, Edward ra Sie fn K Co., Lee, 
O. Jaffe & Pinkus, E. N. & W. H. 


NEW YORK. 


Keenen, W. H. Riley & Co., Sylvester, Bell & Co., Weld, Colburn 
& Wilkens, Charles Goodman’s Son, Weil, Haskell & Co., Gut- 
man Bros., J. & M. Lehman, M. &. C. Mayer, J. A. Schmidt, E. 


Stern. 
BOSTON. 
* Larrabee & Co., Walker, nee spe Davis, 
tis & Co., Simons, Hatch & We 2 & Co., 
Wheelar Biod t & Co., e Go. Boag bb & Co., 
R. H. White & — Mh 8. ng od & 
Co., Brown, Durrel 


Shepard, Nor omen 80 & Co., peal. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Young, Smyth, Field & Co., Joel J. 2 & Co., Pearce Brothers, A. 
R. McCowan & Co., Granville B. E nes & Go., 1 Broth- 
ers, Sullivan, Harker & Co., Skinner & Test, Cook Brothers, 
Strawbridge & Clothier, Jacob Reed's Geom Theos Lalor Co., 
Perkins & Co, 

CHICAGO, 
i eg Field & Co., Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., James H. Walker & 
., Wilson Brothers, Edson, Keith & Co., Storm & Hill, 
MILWAUKEE, 
Gall & Frank Company, H. Stein, jr., & Brothers, Laudauer & Co. 
DETROIT, 

Edson, Moore & Co., Burnham, Stœpel & Co., Strong, Lee & Co., Stan- 
ton, Sampson & Co., Schloss Brothers & Co. , Lyon Brothers o., 
Monroe, nfield & Co., Jacob Brown & Co., S. Simon & Co., 
George Hadzsits & Co. 


SUGAR OF MILK, 
New York, May 3, 1800. 
any thanks for your kind favor of the Ist instant, in reply to our 
: — you to the Ways and Means Committee, protesting 
tion of a 


Dear SR: Man: 
petition forward 
inst the im 
Ve spires Hao vise that this is not a new industry. Chemists of ability and 
with capital have tried to make it here for years, but owing to the peculiar con- 
ditions of its manufacture on the other side they have never been able to com- 
pete and never will be able to compete. Farmers’ sons and help in Holland, 
Southern Germany, and Switzerland make a little crude sugar of milk which 
they have asa perquisite for tobacco, ete., and traveling buyers go about the 
2 and buy it up in a crude state, a little at a time, and take it to large 
= . refined and put on the market. In this way it can be pro- 
at a very low 
awe purchase from 50,000 pounds of milk sugar at a time, and we think 
it Sade unfair and unjust that from six 1 ten thousand dollars per year should 
be taken out of our pockets and placed in the hands of one or two manufact- 
urers who will never be able to compete either in quality or price with the 
milk sugar obtained from abroad. We bought a thousand ere: of milk sugar 
once from this manufacturer in New Jersey and found it discolored and a very 
poora — of sugar. Even if this duty were imposed we do not believe there 
manufacturers in this country who would be willing to so increase their 
facilities as to fill the demand, when panpe next year or the year after the 
duty might be taken off. Milk sugar is in medicinal alec oe and —— 
would be a serious tax upon poor people if the price were increased. 
in which mAr of milk is mentioned in the McKinley bill looks to 2 as Yi 
bad designedly been put here it would not be ly seen. 
Sulphate “rg morphia is made from the Poppy, but it is not classed as a food 
Bay pr but as a chemical product, and and so with sugar of milk; itis nota 
uct in any sense of the word. 
We pe that roa your kind assistance we may prevail upon the com- 


uty upon sugar of milk. 


mittee te eave this article free. The list which was forwarded to you is ed 
by every large wholesale jobbing and importing druggist in this city, the 
which was forwarded by a retail house up town embraced all the principal 


451 and dispensing chemists in New York City. 


We are yours, very ully, 
FAIRCHILD BROS, & FOSTER. 
Hon. ROSWELL P. FLOWER, 
Congressman of the Ninth Congressional District of New York, 


New York, April 14, 1890, 


Dran Sm: Feeling confident that if that part of the tariff bill contained in 
the tobacco schedule under section F becomes a law the cigar-manufacturing 
interests of the Se will be most injuriously affected, we, as cigar manu- 
facturers, most earnestly recommend that the same be amended. As the bill 
now reads the eee duty on the raw material will be consi ly ad- 
vanced, while the pro increase in the duty on imported cigars is compara- 
tively small; the ae of such a change would be that the consumption uf the 
latter would become far greater than now, while the ee ot of 
country would be phar a reduced. Another o 
the tenor of the tobacco clause it is evidently intended that — aoas on un- 
stemmed fillers shall remain at 35 cents, the greater part of the latter would be 
made liable to a duty of $2 from the fact that almost every bale of so-called fill- 
ers contains “some leaves fit for wrapper purposes,” 

We recommend that a duty of 50 cents per pound be put on all im to- 
„whether fillers or eb fra as the consumption of the Ame 
wet i the foras of fillers would thereby bo considerably — that 
uty o be im on in er ve — 
manufacturer suflicient protection. 

We must also protest against a continuance of the use of the import stamp on 

cigars made in other countries, It is unjust to the manufacturer that 


1890. ‘ 


this distinguishing mark should appear on the foreign article. The sentiment 
— our employés is the same as our own. We employ about one h 


X trul 
‘ours very truly, SAWL I. DAVIS & CO. 
Hon. ROSWELL P. pomena ; 
House of Kepresentatives, Washington, D. C. 


PEARL BUTTONS. = 
To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United States: 

The undersigned, importers and dealers in pearl buttons, having been in- 
formed through the public press that in the pro; tariff bill now before the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives, Schedule N, 
clause 422, provides for an increase of duty on pearl or shell buttons of 4 cents 
a line, or from 103 to 858 per cent. average increase on the great bulk of pearl 
buttons used in and imported into this country, asshown by the following scale 
of the four chief grades used by the masses: 


SCALE. . 


| | : 
Quality No. 1. Quality No. 2. Quality No. 3. Quality No.4. 


— 


104 1 i 

D s * 
Line. 3332 2 | šį H J by 11 
i BE 17 18 2882 ; 
7 Qu aM » a — i 
a $i E 22 
BR | PR) 24 | 2h | ER Pa 82 
BEE IT tg mala Le At ot Le ee 
.. „80.58 | $1.30 | $0.30 | $1.02 | $0.19 | $0.91 80. 14 80. 80 
20 z 8 | 1.45 35 1.15 2 1.08 10 00 
2 76 1,64 40 1.28 281. 16 21 1.09 
pry -87 | 1.83 -47 | 1.43 33 1.29 24 1.20 
26 1.02 | 2.06 56 1.60 -39| 1.43 30 1.81 
28.. 1,20 | 2.32 -68 | 1.80 50 1.62 38 1.50 
80... 1.39 | 2.59 -83 | 2.03 85 1.75 45 1.65 


Proposed increase. . . 103 per cent, | 187 per cent. | 273 per cent. | 358 per cent. 


The scale abore shpws the proposed increase to be disproportionate, and we, 
the subscribers, respectfully beg to recommend and request that no change be 
made on the present tariff rate. I 

It is evidently to the interest of the general public that any industry which 
may require protection by such enormous rates as shown above had better be 
abandoned aitogethar for the general guod, and a tariff for revenue only be ap- 


lied. 
= A tariff per line isa prohibitory and unreasonable tariff, and the poorer classes 


of citizens would suffer most from its enforcement, 

For example: Take a twenty line now costing 16 cents per gross, used by the 
poorer classes, and a button of same size now costing 65 cents per gross, used by 
the wealthier classes, the specific or line duty as proposed would make the 
poor man pay 80 cents per gross more than it now costs him, or 500 per cent., 
whereas the wealthy man pays only the same specific duty of 80 cents per gross, 
or 123 per cent. 

This example alone shows the absurdity of specific duty; but specific duty 
would also place disproportionate profits in the hands of a few domestic button- 
makers, to the disadvantage of the public. We pray, therefore, that the tariff 
by line or specific duty be struck from the proposed bill and only an ad valorem 
one be enforced, unless the articles be placed upon the free-list. 

John Dougan & Co., 356 Broadway; John Thornton & Co., 45-47 
Broadway; Pratt & Farmer, 353 Broadway; Dunham, Buckley 
& Co.; Sweetser, Pembrook & Co.; Calhoun, Robbins & Co.: 
Weiller, Strauss & Co.; Siegman Brothers, 370 Broadway; E. S. 
Jaffray & Co., 350 Broadway; Mills & Gibb, Broadway and Grand 
street; Aitkin, Son & Co.,873 Broadway; Fisk, Clark & Flagg, 
686 Broadway ; Hilton, Hughes & Denning, Broadway and Tenth 
strect; E. J. Denning & Co., Broadway and Tenth street; R. H. 
Macy & Co., Sixth avenue, Thirteenth to Fourteenth streets. 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to state that if the gen- 
tleman from New York insists upon having a vote upon his amendment 
in reference to oranges the Representatives of my State, my colleague 
and myself, will necessarily ask the privilege of being heard upon the 
amendment. But as there seems to be some doubt of his getting a vote 
upon it I will not at this time ask the attention of the committee, 
because I am aware of the fact that the sugar schedule is now under 

“consideration. 

Mr. McKenna addressed the Chair. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recognized. 

Mr. McKENNA. Mr. Chairman, before proceeding with my re- 
marks I desire to ask unanimous consent to be permitted to continue 

_ for not exceeding a half an hour without interruption. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. McKENNA. Mr. Chairman, the amendment that I have offered 
proposes a reduction of the rate in the existing law of duty on sugar of 
about 33 percent. Itretains the dividing line at 13 instead of at 16, and 
thereby secures to American refiners the refining of all sugars between 
those numbers which the pending bill, with, I think, unpatriotic pur- 
pose, sends to foreign refiners. 

The amendment makes a greater reduction than the Mills bill did, 
and restores to sugar protection as understood and practiced by the 
Republican party, and therefore is not a case of raising rates or of low- 
ering rates or a case where deference to the committee should obtain 
and prevail. 

The bill, except in the sugar schedule, is brave and strong—strong 
because it is brave. It avows and executes Republican principles. In 
the sugar schedule it is timid, time-serving, and weak—weak because 
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ness for American workingmen. 


it is timid and time-serving. It denies and refuses to one great in- 
dustry Republican principles, I offer the amendment, therefore, in 
the interest of the protective system, the interest every system must 
have in fair and clear consistency. I offer the amendment in the in- 
terest of the Republican party, the interest every party must have in 
fair and clear consistency. 

In the report, sir, that I had the honor to submit to this House I 
said that the sugar schedule could not be justified on the principles 
upon which the bill was based and that it was not Republican. Both 
assertions can beestablished. Iam not simple enough, Mr. Chairman, 
to suppose that a majority can be staid or retarded by a reference to 
its pledges. Power usually has not either conscience or compunction. 
But it may be well, sir, for us to know what the practical and political, 
if not the moral, effect will be. 

The Chicago platform, which was framed by a convention which 
knew our economical and financial conditions and the relation of sugar 
to them, explicitly enumerated the ways and the means of reducing 
the revenue, and declared that the internal-revenue system should be 
destroyed. rather than to surrender any part of the protective sys- 
tem.” 

The sugar industry is a part of the protective system. It is surren- 
dered by this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, is not sugar an article produced by our people“ 
I quote the platform—and capable of being produced by them, as ca- 
pable as tin-plate is, as linen is, as cotton goods are, as capable as any 
other article is which requires the tilling of the soil and the exertion 
of labor and capital forits production? The apologies which have been 
pronounced on this floor for a bounty concede this; the report of the 
Committee on Ways and Means grudgingly concedes it, but accompa- 
nies the concession with the intimation that with bitter distinctness and 
in some mysterious way the duty on sugar is more of a tax than is the 
duty on any other article ‘‘not produced to the extent of our own 
wants.“ I quote the report. : 

This is confusing and deceptive. Why, sir, some of the most im- 
portant articles in the bill are not produced to the extent of our wants, 
and no prophecy can say when they will be; articles which, if the con- 
dition is enforced, will go on the free-list and stay there and be there 
when sugar has fulfilled the utmost rigor of the condition and been re- 
stored to the dutiable list. 

What is meant, anyhow, by production to the extent ol our wants,“ 
in the connection in which it is used? Ido not mean as to sugar 
alone, but as to other things, for the inquiry stretches beyond sugar, 
and the answer may approve or disapprove the protective system itself. 
Is quantity alone meant—tons, yards, pounds of things? Itso, at what 
price produced? The question is radical and important. At what 
price produced—at a foreign price? No, Mr. Chairman, but at an 
American price, a price which the bill concedes, which the system con- 
cedes, ay, boasts is higher than a foreign price, and better because it is 
higher. For in being higher there are in it life and hope and happi- 
It is that higher price which means 
higher wages; which we say, in the eloquent language of Wendell 
Phillips, liſts the workingman from the deadening level of mere toil, 
which means education, independence, self-respect, manhood,” 

This, sir, is the boast of the system, and the report of the commit- 
tee shouts with very joy over it, and shall we now, sir, shiver and 
shake and whimper about its effects on sugar? 

If we are not seeking the cheap for cheap’s sake, the canting condi- 
tion of production to the extent of our wants“ is foolish. It is 
worse; it is vicious. It points as distinctly as ever free-trader has 
pointed to the benefit of buying in the cheapest market. If we are 
seeking the cheap for cheap’s sake, the tective system itself is con- 
demned, for what is the useof ‘‘ production to the extent of our wants“ 
if it is not cheap production—cheaper tons, yards, and ds of 
things than we can get anywhere else? So the condition of the com- 
mittee falls utterly, therefore, as a principle. 

Why, sir, wool is not ‘‘ produced to the extent of our wants,“ and 
no one can predict when it will be. It is to-day a declining industry 
[applause on the Democratic side], and because it is a declining indus- 
try it is given increased protection by the pending bill; and yet, sir, in 
metaphor and proud distinction, it is called the keystone of the arch 
of protection. Tapeli on the Democratic side. ] 

Ifthe committee is right the duty on it is a charge on the consamer 
[applause on the Democratic side]; and because it is a charge on the 
consumer it is repeated to the protection of the yarn, and the cloth, and 
the carpet manufacturers, to fall at last, if the committee is right, with 
unmitigated blow and burdenon the country. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratie side.] Paint an inch thick, and to this complexion must you 
come if you paint on the principlesof the committee’s report. 

No, Mr. Chairman, we can not make sugar the scapegoat of the sur- 
plus without involving other things, without involving the protective 
system itself; and, believe me, sir, we have struck it a harder blow 
than any tariff-reformer or free-trader has ever struck or can strike, 
unless he strike on our principles; and, sir, will it not be odd if future 
Democratic Con, shall quote a Republican Congress and put wool 
on the free-list on protection principles? [Laughter and applause on 
the Democratic side.] And why not? 
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They want to do it on their own principles; they may justify them- 
selves on ours; the process is as easy in wool as it is in sugar. Belief 
and disbelief have no tests; either may be assumed, and where there is 
some evidence naturally entertained; and we know, sir, that it is dis- 
puted strongly and seriously disputed whether wool ever will attain 
to the eminence of production to the extent of our wants.“ Wesee, 
Mr. Chairman, what the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GEAR] calls a ‘‘new 
departure“ has its embarrassments. You can get no good guidance 
or good policies from makeshifts and shufflings. Our old-time policy, 
the policy of the platform, broad and national, will protect wool even 
if it does not increase in production a single pound. 

It concerns too many people not to be a proper object of the most 
beneficent governmental policies. The same policy, broad and national, 
will protect sugat; it touches too many homes and can be made to touch 
too many homes to prosperity to be whistled down the wind by any 
such cant as ‘‘ production to the extent of our wants. 

I do not mean to say, Mr. Chairman, that the price of an article is 
never to be regarded by a protectionist, but I dosay, and I repeat every 

onist when I say, that a reasonable price is the maximum of 
American cheapness, even if not ascheapasin England. Sugar to-day 
is at a reasonable price and 8 this country immense and magnifi- 
cent revenues without sensible burden [applause], revenues that it 
needs and that may be profitably employed. Sugar is cheaper in the 
United States to-day than it is in any country in the world but one. 
Of how many articles of all the thousands that this bill deals with can 
that be said? I repeat, sir, that sugar is cheaper in the United States 
to-day than it is in any country in the world but one, and that one is 

d. I had almost said, with the usual reproach of the protec- 
tionist, free-trade England; but, sir, I pause and refrain. Things are 
chan somewhat, and in this debate English example is set before us 
and eae cheapness is displayed before us by voices that used to be 
eloquent and fierce against British influence and Cobden clubs. 

But, sir, things are changing somewhat. Where will the stop be? 
What article next must be put on the free-list that we may get it as 
cheap as we can in England? But gentlemen say: We give sugar a 
bounty, and is not a bounty protection?’* Well, yes, of a certain 
kind it is, but it is an odious discrimination as well. In a sense it 
makes sugar contraband in the protective system. In the language of 
Mr. Cox, it pauperizes the industry,“ points it out as a parasite on the 
Treasury and a beggar on the law. It puts the sugar business under 
police inspection as criminal and thrusts into its affairs the spies of 


the revenue eee 
No person itous of his honor will accept such espionage under 
the name of protection or endure for a moment the suspicion that such 
situations always attract and, unfortunately, sometimes deserve. A 
bounty protection the disease of protection, rather a cancerousgrowth 
on it, with its discriminations and licenses and suspicions and spies 
and frauds! But, sir, if it be as good as gentlemen say it is, if it have 
the double virtue of encouraging home production and relieving from 
taxation, why not apply it to other things? [Applause on the Demo- 
cratie side.] 

Why not apply it to tin-plate [applause and cries of Good!“ on 
the 3 side] and save at once, if the committee is right? You 
see I am only repeating its reasons; Iam not indorsing them. [Laugh- 
ter.] If the committee is right we will save at once $7,000,000 of rev- 
enue and taxation and many millions more before the bounty shall be 
paid to the full extent, and will give us always cheaper tin to go with 
cheaper sugar. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Why not apply 
it to linen goods, which we do not produce, and save that revenue and 
taxation and give us always cheap linen to go with cheap tin and cheap 
sugar? [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side. ] 

hy not apply it to wool until it, too, is produced to the extent of 
our wants? A bounty will work in these industries with as much 
beneficence as in sugar, shine with as much luster in them as in sugar. 
And think, sir, of the splendid political effect when the Republican 
party can point with pride—as parties always do point—when the Re- 
publican party can point with pride to the workingman and the farmer 
Sitting down to a cheap breakfast in a cheap suit of clothes. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] Guardians of the party as we are, let us seize 
the opportunity and give her this brilliant record. [Laughter.] It 
may, itis true, spoil some eloquent denunciations that have been uttered 
on the floor of this House in the name of protection against cheapness, 
but after all they are only oratory, which, flexible and protean to any 
use, can turn its light and sweetness on the new glory of the Repub- 
lican party and cheap things. [Laughter and applause. ] 

But, in sober earnest, why not apply a bounty to wool if the com- 
mittee is right? I hope gentlemen observe my qualification every 
time: if the committee is right. [Laughter.] We produced, accord- 
ing to the report of the committee, 245,000,000 pounds of wool last 
year, about one-half of the home consumption if we consider all forms of 
wool, The duties reduced to a specific rate, the av would be about 
9 cents a pound. That gives us $22,000,000 in round numbers as the 
tax on the consumer increase of price for the wool-grower. The 
report also says that there were imported under all forms 350,000,000 
pounds of unwashed wool. At the average duty of 9 cents a pound 


this will give us $31,000,000 in round numbers, 
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Now, sir, by paying a bounty of $22,000,000 to the wool-growers, 
which we have to pay anyhow if the committee is right [laughter], we 
save $31,000,000 to the consumers and the country and encourage home 
production as well—if the committee is right. | Laughter,] Thirty- 
one millions of dollars is a great deal of money, W Ei and if 
we are in the saving business, and that alone, that money is well worth 
saving. 

But, sir, I cut loose now from the committee. [Laughter.] All this 
talk about the charge and price to the consumers as individuals is non- 
sense from any thoughtful aspect of tariffs of any kind. 

Mr. STEWART, of Vermont. They do not applaud that on the 
other side. 

Mr. MCKENNA. No. I thought I would reach a place where they 
would not applaud. The important matter to the country, Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen, is energy of production, implying in that diver- 
sity of industry and full and varied employment of the people and all 
the good, moral, social, and 8 that comes from them. The im- 
portant thing is not one-eighth of a cent on a dinner-pail, or a dollar 
per capita on sugar, or 80 cents per capita on wool, It is not, sir, that 
the tariff is a burden on the individual. It is not a burden on him; 
not because it is indirect, but because he does not feel it, or, if so, he 
feels it as the horse feels his rider, not burdened by him, but encouraged 
by him i animated to swifter flight and to victory in the race. [Ap- 
plause. 

It is not, T repeat, an eighth of a cent saved or lost on a wretched 
dinner pail or a wretched pound of sugar, but it is that energy of pro- 
duction is gathered by the protective system from the people as the sun 
gathers moisture from the sea to fructify and gladden the earth, albeit 
sometimes in excess, sometimes in deficiency, but nevertheless giving 
us all the life we have and all the happiness we enjoy. This is the pro- 
tective system. If it is not this, the sooner we are rid of it the better. 
If it is this, we belittle it and condemn ourselves when we pick out 
this or that article to howl about or this or that consumer to wail over 
and try to convince that he is burdened and wretched beyond all others, 
After you have succeeded in convincing him, do yoh think he will be 
satisfied with cheap sugar? After you have tossed that tub to discon- 
tent it will want other tubs, It will want every article in the pro- 
tective system. 

Mr. Chairman, I illustrated in my report the advantages of beet 
sugar to the country; I showed that in a beet-sugar factory in Alva- 
rado, Cal., out of $105,000 of expenditure there were $41,000 paid to 
farmers and $27,000 paid directly as wages for labor in the factory. 
Similar factories can be multiplied. 

For the next year the Alvarado factory has contracts with farmers 
for $150,000 worth of beets, and refused more. Is not this an indus- 
try worth preserving? Is it not too great to be odiously discriminated 
against? Why, sir, the beet-sugar industry is the splendidest industry 
in France to-day; it is the splendidest industry in Germany to-day; and 
it can be made just as splendid in the United States if we impartially 
and without odious discrimination give it the protection which we give 
to other industries. 

I have no desire to dwell on this matter longer. I have gone over 
what I consider the important parts of the question, I think I have 
shown that the provision of the bill on this subject is a mistake. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I believe the gentleman has not indicated 
the precise character of the amendment he proposes. 

Mr. McKENNA. I thought I had done so. In my opening remarks 
I stated that my amendment reduced the existing duty 33 per cent. 
This is lower than the Mills bill proposed to reduce it. It gives a fair 
differential duty to the refiners. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. What per cent. ad valorem would that be? 

Mr. McKENNA. I can not answer that because the ad valorem per- 
centages shift so much on account of the varying value of the sugar. 

A MEMBER. About what? i 

Mr. MCKENNA. About 45 per cent. 

Now, I say to the Republicans that I think the matter is worthy of 
serious consideration. I think the Committee omi Ways and Means has 
made a mistake. It appear to have acted under the infiuence of a scare 
about the surplus, an east to the pursuit of the tariff reformer the 
most precious thing we have, asthe Russian woman tossed her children 
to the pursuing wolves. Thanking the Committee of the Whole for its 
kind indulgence, Iwill yield the floor. 

Mr. BLAND. Does the gentleman’s amendment make a correspond- 
ing reduction on refined sugar ? 

Mr. McKENNA. Yes, sir; I make a relative and proportionate re- 
duction all the way through. I give to the refiners only that to which 
from the testimony before the Ways and Means Committee they are en- 
titled. I myself heard a refiner say to the gentleman who sits bufore 
me [Mr. GEAR] that he would give him a thousand dollars a day to 
stand his—the refiner’s—losses. So I say the condition of the sugar- 

roducing industry requires this protection; the condition of the refin- 

g interest uires it, and I hope it will be given. 

Mr. B WORTH. Does the amendment of my friend look to 
the protection of the refiners or is its prime object the encouragement 
of 1 e ease of this country in the production of sugar, both beet 
and cane ; 
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Mr. McKENNA. I have had both objects in view. I have in this 
amendment sought to discriminate neither the one nor the 
other. According to the views I entertain, every man and every firm 
engaged in industry is entitled to protection. 

Mr. CANNON obtained the floor and said: Mr. Chairman, how mu 
time have I? $ 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan). The gentleman, as 
the Chair understands, has unanimous consent to address the Commit- 
tee of the Whole for ten minutes. ; 

Mr. GEAR. He has ten minutes from the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MCKENNA], who controls the time on this side. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Ido not understand that there has been any ar- 
rangement in to the time. 
Mr. WILKINSON. I suggest that we now adopt an arrangement 


giving one hour to each side of the question. 

Mr. GEAR. The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee [Mr. 
McKINLEY] stated that he would permit the debate on this question 
to run along for awhile until some limit of time might be agreed upon 
on both sides. . 


Mr. HOLMAN, It seems to be assumed that some agreement as to 


the amount of time that shall be occupied on this proposition has been 
reached. I understand there is no agreement except that the gentle- 
man from California was accorded twenty minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands now that the five-minute 
rule is in operation, that the proposition made by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. McKINLEY] was withdrawn by him, and that debate is now 
running on without any arrangement. The gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. CANNON] asks unanimous consent 

Mr. McKINLEY, I now ask consent that debate on this question 
be confined to two hours, one hour on each side. 

Mr. HEARD. Does the gentleman mean two hours in addition to 
the time already occupied ? 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Les, sir. 

Mr. HEARD. I object to that. 

Mr. BLAND. Thatwould make the whole time two hours and a half. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Does the arrangement which the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McKINLEY] now suggests include the giving of thirty 
minutes to my colleague [Mr. COLEMAN] ? 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Can we not agree on a night session ? 

Mr. McKINLEY, Let us agree on this matter first. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. We want to know before disposing of 
this question whether we can have some further time. 

. McKINLEY. That depends of course on the pleasure of the 
ouse, 

Mr. McMILLIN, I suggest that in the allotment of the time gen- 
tlemen coming from the region where most of this product is made 
should be allowed proper opportunity to t their views. There 
are some of those gentlemen who had no opportunity to be heard in 
the debate. 

Mr. OATES. I would like to suggest to the gentleman from Ohio 
the propriety of settling that question now as to a night session, be- 
cause some gentlemen would take very brief time here if they had any 
assurance of getting more time hereafter. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon the 
sugar schedule and all amendments thereto be limited to two hours 
from this time. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move to amend it by making it three hours. 

Mr. HEARD. That will leave no time for any of the other amend- 


ments. 
Mr, HOLMAN. Then I will modify it by saying two hours and a | th 
half. 


Mr. McMILLIN. And the time to be equally divided between the 
two sides on this question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Indiana as modified. > 

The question was taken, and the committee proceeded to divide. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I will ask my friend from Indiana if he will not 
consent to two hours and fifteen minutes, to be equally divided ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. That would be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Then I ask unanimous consent that the time for 
debate on the sugar schedule and all amendments thereto, be limited 
to two hours and fifteen minutes, 

Mr. HOLMAN. Tobe equally divided between the two sides, 

Mr. MCMILLIN. . And exclusive of the time used. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

- The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ize the gentleman from 
Ohio as controlling the time in favor of the committee’s bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. And I would suggest that the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. WILKINSON] control the time on the other side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman for that 


purpose, 
Mr. McKINLEY. I now yield fifteen minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CANNON]. 


XXI——313 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. I crave the indulgence and attention 
of the committee for the fifteen minutes that I have upon this schedule. 
I believe, with the exception of five minutes, I have not addressed the 
House upon this bill. I want to be heard in reply for a few minutes 
to the fallacious position taken in regard to this schedule by the gen- 
tleman from California, specious and misleading unless understood, 
and give the reasons which are sufficient to me why now, as hereto- 
fore, I am in favor of placing sugar upon the free-list, and if I can not 
give the reasons in harmony with the platform of the Republican 
and with the principles of protection, then I am willing to forsake my 
position. 

What is the position of the Republican party touching a protective 
Teens I hold in my hand the platform of the party upon that sub- 
ject: 

The Republican y favors such revision of the tariff law as will tend to 
check the importation of sucharticles as are produced by our ple, the pro- 
duction of which gives employment to our labor, and release from import du- 


ties those articles of foreign production, except luxuries, the like of which can 
not be produced at home. 


Is sugar a foreign production and a necessity that is not now and 
can not fairly be produced in the United States in sufficient quantities, 
or nearly sufficient quantities, in the reasonable future to supply our 
people or to regulate the world’s cost of sugar? That is the question 
for us to consider. When that question is answered, the policy of the 
Republican party upon this item is outlined, in my opinion. 

Now, what are the facts? Words are one thing, facts quite another. 
Last year the imports of sugar into the United States amounted to 
$93,000,000, $12,000,000 of which was free from the Sandwich Islands 
under the reciprocity treaty. The duties upon the sugar so imported 
amounted to $56,000,000, The production of sugar in the United States 
was but one-eighth of the consumption. 

Mr. GEAR. And that was better than an average crop? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, better than an average crop, as I believe. 

Now, $93,000,000 worth of sugar were imported, $12,000,000 of 
which were imported free of duty, upon which the duty was $56,000,- 
000, and then we made in the United States one-eighth of the amount 
we consumed. 

Yet it is claimed we have not had a fair chance to establish the sugar 
industry in the United States. My friend from Iowa, Governor GEAR, 
answered that proposition the other day when he said that for one hun- 
dred years no.article has been protected like sugar. In that time we 
have collected, in round numbers, $1,500,000,000 of duty upon sugar 
and all the time the tariff was high enough for ample protection, 

Mr, COLEMAN. Did the money go into the Treasury? 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, yes; it went into the Treasury, yielding a rev- 
enue duty—a revenue tariff—which in one hundred years has not en- 
abled our people in the United States to establish the sugar industry to 
any sufficient degree to compete in the production of this article with 
the foreign producers, and thereby bring the price down at home or 
affect the price in foreign countries. 

Mr. PRICE. Will gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. CANNON. I can not yield; I must decline; I do not mean, of 
course, to be discourteous, but I have but afew minutes. 

Listen! Fact number 2: Less sugar is produced in this country now 
than there was thirty yearsago. Think of that, gentlemen ! 

Now, then, I say that our friends upon the other side are consistent 
when they stand for a sugar duty, and the only defense they have ever 
given for standing for it is that it is a duty that yields pure, clean 
revenue; and therefore, it being a revenue duty, itis inharmony with 
e principles and the policy of the Democratic party. There is the 
whole story. 

Mr. Chairman, my friend from California was not happy when he 
said that wool stood uponall fours with sugar, for the reason that when 
I see the production of wool last year in the United States under the 
present tariff amounted to 250,000,000 pounds, whereas the importa- 
tion of wool last year was but one hundred and twenty-odd millions of 
pounds, showing that twice as much was produced at home as was im- 
ported, and home production was sufficient to control the price at 
home and help regulate the world’s price of wool; I say that he has 
selected an unfortunate subject for his comparison. So you see itis 
not on all fours again. 

Take iron, take steel, take hardware, take woolens, take cotton goods. 
In all of these cases they have not been protected one-third as much as 
sugar, but these industries have been established, the price has been 
cheapened, and we produce far more of all these articles than we im- 

rt, and protection has protected. Therefore, because I am a Repub- 

ican I am for removing this sugar duty, this revenue leech upon the . 
protective system, and placing sugar upon the free-list, where it prop- 
erly belongs. 
Mr. PRICE. Will the gentleman now yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I must decline because of the short time allotted to 
me; otherwise my friend knows that I would with pleasure. 

Now, then, I see another thing. This sugar schedule, partly by ac- 
eident by accident I believe so far as Congress was concerned, but by- 
intention so far as the selfish interests were concerned—the sugar 
schedule, as it now stands under the law, and as it would have stood 
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under the Mills bill, as it would stand under the . the 
2 from California, is so arranged, not only as 

, every cent of it, . in this coun 
ranged as to yield a p V 
refiner as a pure bonus after every dollar of ee cid hn owe paid for 
refining, including the placing of it in packages, amounting to nearly 
$30,000,000 per annum bonus to the refiners. 

Mr. the placing of sugar on the free-list will relieve each 
inhabitant, rich and poor, of $1 per annum of tax and of at least 50 
cents of extortion levied by the sugar 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from California says we ought to une 
this duty, reducing it one-fifth, but keep up the same 
juggling schedule; and he says that we ought to do that in the interest 
of beet-sugar production in the United States. Now, let me tell the 
gentleman from California where the shoe pinches him. Nearly twenty 
years ago we made a reciprocity treaty with the Sandwich Islands 
under which sugar produced there comes into this country free, and it 
has been coming every year since that time. Now, it is an open secret 
that Californians bought up the Sandwich Island plantations and own 
them to-day. 

Iam reliably informed that less than four men on the Pacific coast 
own the Sandwich Islands plantations and own the sugar product, and 
it comes into the United States without paying any duty. Last year 
there were 243,000,000 pounds of sugar came into the United States 
6 from the Sandwich Islands, while 2,700,000,000 pounds of sugar 

ported paid over 2 cents a pound duty. The result was that every 

pound of the Sandwich Islands sugar the moment it landed in the United 

tes had 2 cents added to its value. This amounted to $5,000,000 
of rete last year to owners of the Sandwich Islands plantations. 

ow, then, when you put sugar on the free-list, roA by to the 
$5,000,000 of profit per annum to these four men. We have already 
contributed to them over $50,000,000 by that treaty, and in God’s name, 
I ask my friend from California, Figg Fits eee ee gee ery, 
More, more? My Democratic say your demand shall be 
granted. This bill denies your demand aud mie that denial into law. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from California asks, why give a 
bounty to the producers of sugarin the United States? Well, I answer 
my friend, I am not anxious to give a bounty, if you do not want it. 
My principal anxiety is to place sugar on the free-list and relieve the 
people from this great burden of taxation. This is good policy, and 
when I see an opportunity to reduce taxation which is levied upon all 
the people of the country, rich and poor alike, and which means taxa- 
tion and exaction to the amount of $90,000,000 a year, I will 
take that burden off, even if I have to do e e gag teh totem 
bounty of 2 cents a pound for all the sugar produced in this country. 
That would only amount to $7,000,000 upon The amount of sugar now 

uced. „„ to pay D Hak the warts tiene WE wok id 
of the $90,000,000 burden. 

There is, perhaps, an equity in favor of the payment of a bounty to 
pro roducers of sugar in the United States. For a hundred years they 

ve been protected at the enormous cost before referred to. A bounty 
of 2 cents a pound will give themall the WN Sh aps had here- 
tofore. In addition to that, it is claimed that the Dakotas, in Ne- 
braska, in e 
well and will produce as much sugar as it uces in Germany, and 
that protection or bounty of 2 cents a will in time so encourage 
the production of sugar from the sorghum, the cane, and the beet that 
we can largely produce in the United States the sugar that we con- 
sume, a 

And under the circumstances I am willing to try the experiment; 
for it is true that we import nearly $100,000,000 worth of sugar every 
year from foreign countries. It is also true that under a system of 
bounties in Germany, where they did not produce any considerable 
amount of sugar at all when the bounty was given, the production of 
sugar from the beet has so increased that nearly one-half of the sugar 
of the world is now produced there. 

I am not in favor of bounties, as a rule. But I think, under all the 
circumstances, this is a proper exception. Nor are we without prece- 
dents in this matter, for we have given bounties for the promotion of 
the fisheries for many, many years, bounties for the establishment of 
the salt industry in Michigan, bounties for the construction of railways 
and canals, bounties for the upbuilding of our merchant marine, boun- 
ties for the promotion of agriculture, and for many other purposes. 
But if the voting of bounty for the production of sugar in the United 
States is a stumbling-block in the way of gentlemen, while I am will- 
ing to vote for it, yet we are for free sugar, with or without a bounty. 

But gentlemen ask, Why not pay those who raise corn, or oats, or 
wheat a bounty? I answer, because those industries are established, 
and they do not need a bounty. What the agriculture of this country 
87 — at this time more than ever beſore is a diversification of products. 

Mr. Chairman, one word further. This is the third time since I 
served in this House that those who or rather whose constituents are 


interested in the duty upon sugar imported have for a eon- 
E ee ae sugar indus- 
tries from sorghum and from the beet. We are to give a bounty 
tor the sorgivam and the best, and — ish all the 


: 


in the United States now receive. 
t I say to gen not, under the of develop- 
industry "this Gees continue duty upon sugar 
for the interest of those who make an extortionate profit from the duty. 

And if anybody believes that we can produce beet sugar, as perhaps 
in the fullness of time we can, we will give them a chance, 

Mr. GEAR. They produce it in Germany. 

Mr. CANNON. Les; they produce it in 8 and they produce 
it in France; thatis true. ut, Mr. Chairman, let us post books a mo- 
mt If id that bou 1 

Mr. GEAR. If we pai t bounty to whom would it go—to the pro- 
ducer of the beet or to the refiner ? * 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, it would go to the man that raised the beet. 

Mr. HEARD, it would not go into the Treasury. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, no. We can spare this money from the Treas- 
ury, which you now levy upon the rich and the poor alike, and it is 
the 5 8 policy —— 

ARD. You mean that you levy upon them? You made 


Se | een that ee of, 
u 
ing our sugar 


the tariff laws of to-day, not we. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; but you were standing opposing the tariff 
law when we made it and when it was necessary to have the revenue, 
and now, when it is not necessary and we want to roll a dollar a head 
off every inhabitant, you take your stand and say no, 

Mr. HEARD. No; I am not with you in that. Iam ready to roll; 
but I do not want to roll it all off the rich and put it upon the poor, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Chairman, fifteen minutes is quite as long as I 
ought to have, as this debateis limited. There are other things that I 
would have been glad to say, and, in conclusion, I want to say just 
one thing more. I shall vote for this bounty if the people of Louis- 
iana and the people who believe that we can make sugar from beets 
desire it, because we can give them this bounty and pay the bill with 
$7,000,000, and relieve ourselves of $56,000,000 of taxation. But 
when you come, gentlemen, and demand not only that you shall be pro- 
tected, but insist that we shall further sustain this sugar-trust ana- 
conda by a continuance of the present ea you ask too much; we 
draw the line there. [Laughter and applause. } 


Mr. VANDEVER. I want to make one ogg to the gentleman 
from Illinois to which I ask his attention. of the Cali- 
fornia men who own the sugar plantations in the wich Islands, 


I only want to say that those are the same gentlemen who are now en- 

in California in promoting beet culture. They are paying st 
some $100,000 to $150,000 a year for that perpen; and now the gen 
tleman wants to give them 2 cents a pound on that sugar in addition t to 
what they get already. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; but they get $5,000,000 every year, out of 
which ean afford to pay under this arrangement of the sugar'sched- 
ule $150,000 for the eulture of the beet or any other purpose. 

Mr. VANDEVER. To which you want to add 2 cents a pound on 
their beet sugar. 

Mr. WILKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask to have read the sugar 
schedule as proposed in the tariff bill passed by the Democratic House 
two years ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentlenian take the floor for the pur- 

of addressing pic aocateities as and ask to have that read in his time? 

Mr. WILKINSON. Yes, sir. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


= 


shall pa: 
additional 

pay thirty- 
so 1 ol a cent per 


All sugars above number 13 C 
Dutch standard of color and pay vot 


oa Slows panes namely: 
oad, sugars above No.13 and not N. He Dutch standard, 2.20 cents per 
Welt wees! above No. 16 and not above No. 20 Dutch standard, 2.40 cents per 


pound, 
All sugars above No. 20 Dutch standard, 2.80 cents per — 
lasses above 56 by the 


Mo not 8 a duty of 
2? cents per nm; molasses above 56 d shall pay ad ty of 6cents 
per gallon: That if an ex duty laid upon sugar 


or molasses by any country from whence the same may be imported, — 5 sugar 
y law at the date 


or molasses so imported shall be subject to duty as provided 
of the passage of this act. 

Mr. WILKINSON. Mr. Chairman, that was the sugar schedule in 
the Mills bill, so called. In that schedule a reduction was made on 
the existing tariff ot about 20 per cent. That, our people in Louisiana 
felt, was as eh they could go and their industries still Now, 
in this House, the Committee on Ways and Means has brought in a bill 
to put sugar on the free-list, and the amendment of the gentleman Pins 
California [Mr. MCKENNA], while changing that schedule, still im- 
33 a duty on e! far less than was imposed by the Mills bill passed 
tic House two years ago. 

3 I now yield nineteen minutes of my time to my col- 
ge Sg from Louisiana (Mr. Price]. 

r. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, before entering into a discussion of 
this question I desire to call pes birom a — i ei article that was 
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read by the distinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GEAR] in clos- 
ing his remarks on the sugar schedule a few days since, which article 
was from 47 es of New Orleans, red the date fin = 8 
a paper which he said was recognized as the organ of the colored peo- 
ple of Louisiana. Knowing the gentleman from Iowa as well as I 

o and having forhim the most profound regard and on ITknow 
that when he made that statement he certainly believed it was true. 
At the end of that article are these words: 

A deep cut in the tariff would free the laborers from the thralldom of their over- 
bearing taskmasters and the citizens of the said Congressional district from the 
autocratic rule of an oligarchy of a few large landed proprietors. 

Mr. GEAR. May I interrupt the gentleman a moment? I under- 
stand him to state that that paper is not the organ of the colored peo- 
ple of Louisiana? 

Mr. PRICE. I have not yet finished my statement. 

Mr. GEAR. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr, PRICE. Immediately after the gentleman from Iowa made 
that speech I telegraphed to Louisiana to ascertain whether or not 
The Crusader represented the sentiments of the colored people of 
the sugar district. 

From a large number of telegrams and petitions which I have re- 
ceived I desire to read one or two and publish the balance in the 
RECORD. 1 read first a telegram from Hon. John F. Patty, an ap- 
pointee of President Harrison to the second most important Federal 
office in the State of Louisiana, a colored man of far more than ordi- 

intelligence and a man who, I believe, is as thoroughly wedded 
to his political party as any man possibly can be. Along with hissig- 
nature is that of Douglass Burrell, another very prominent colored 
politician. They wire me as follows: 


New ORLEANS, LA., May 12, 1800. 
Hon, Axprew Price, Washington, D. C.: 

‘The position taken by The Crusader does not reflect the sentiments of the masses 
of the colored people living, as we do, in the sugar belt. We can say ay eee 
cut in sugar seriously the laboring people. The Crusader does not rep- 
resent the colored people. 

J. F. PATTY. 
DOUGLASS BURRELL. 


I have also the following telegram: 
DONALDSONVILLE, LA., May 12, 1800. 
Hon. Axprew Paice, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 

Wo protest against the Crusader article. The laborers of the sugar district 
need to have sugar protected. No other industry can pay them as good wages. 
A numerously agua petition will follow by mail. 

P. A. JONES. 
OVIDE JOHNSON. 
RUBEN JOHNSON. 
P. MASON. 


I have also a telegram from Charles A. Roxborongh, a prominent 
colored lawyer in the parish of Iberville : 
PLAQUEMINE, LA., May 12, 1890. 
Hon. AXDREW Price: 28 = 
Jones and myself wired Coleman, regarding article in Crusader. See him; will 


if mecessary. 
wees CHAS. A. ROXBOROUGH. 
He sent me also the following telegram : 


PLAQUEMINE, LA., May 15, 1800. 
Hon. Axprew Price, Warhington: 

I trust will use best endeavors to defeat clause in M 
bill. Tf adopted, it will be ruinous to over 250,000 Salored labarert 8 
—— plantations. Those friengly relations which now and have stus existed 
nang age en Tap di ORA . 

can W nume of a 
majority of the 3 and our whole delegation te Congres, Use evo 
means honorable to secure the defeat of the contemplated cut in sugar. Com: 
me if I can serve you in any way. How would a committee, say three young 
colored men, do to appear before Finance Committee? 

CHAS. H. ROXBOROUGH. 

I simply read these in order to show that my friend on the other 
side was mistaken in assuming that the paper from which he read 
represents the sentiments of colored people of the sugar section 
of the country. 

I also submit petitions of similar tenor which I have received : 

ASCENSION, May 13, 1800. 
Hon. ANDREW Price, M. C., Washington, D. C.: 

‘We, the undersigned laborers and re tatives of the laboring rotest 
The Crusader article for a cut in the tariff on suger. o, the 
of the sugar district, as well as planters, need to have sugar pro- 
It is the only industry from which we can get as good w. <a 

t in the duty on sugar means starvation to „3 The 
above is truly the sentiment of the laborers. 
H. C. JOHNSON and 85 others. 


Stare OF LOUISIANA, PARISH OF ASSUMPTION, 
First Ward, May 15, 1890. 


; Asczxsion, May 12, 1890. 

Hon. ANDREW PRICE, M. C., Washington, D. O.: i 
We, the undersigned, protest against the Crusader article. The laborers of 
V no other industry can pay them 


as wages. 
EDWARD BUTLER and 117 others. 


We, the undersigned the laboring rotest 
‘The Crusader article for a ‘‘deeper cut” in the on sugar. We, the 
la of the district, as well as the ters, need to have sugar 
Itis the only industry from which we can get as good andany cutin 
the duty on sugar means to thousands of us w! on 
industry for our support. 
CHAS. J. BUSH and fifty-five others. 
Hon. AxDEEW PRICE, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 75 


ASCEXSION, May 12, 1890. 


We, the undersigned laborers and representatives of the laboring class, protest 


against The Crusader article fora d cut in the tarif on sugar. We, the la- 


borers of the sugar district, as well as the planters, need to have sugar protected. 
It is the only industry from which we cat gat oa 5 — deep cut 
tion to thousands of us depend en yon 


in the duty on sugar means starva 
that industry for our living. 
VICTOR LANDRY and 345 others. 


Hon. Axprew PRICE, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Chairman, as the Ways and Means Committee profess that 
they desire their bill to be a measure which will y guard and 
protect every industry that can produce or gives promise of produc- 
ing what is needed by the consumers of the United States, and as 
the distinguished member of the committee [Mr. GEAR], who seems 
to have had special charge of the sugar schedule, in his speech of 
the 9th inst. said: 

I am frank to say that if we could nce a la e ot es we u 
I should earnestly desire to foster it by a fair . on. = on: 
and his 8 from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON], speaking of sugar 
on July 7, 1888, said: 

If it can be demonstrated thatit will meet the wants of our people, then it comes 
within the range of our protective policy, and should have that recognition— 

I shall, therefore, endeavor to show that the su industry of this 
country as clearly comes within the scope of the committee’s pro- 
tective theory as any interest which is protected by their bill. 

Sugar-cane was introduced into Louisiana by the Jesuit Fathers 
from San Domingo, and was planted on ground now occupied by 
many of the principal banks and commercial houses of New Grease 
No attempt to make sugar from it was successful until 1795. Six 
miles above New Orleans, on the land now covered by the park 
where was held the exposition of 1884-85 and 1885-86, Etienne de 
Boré, in 1794, planted a small crop of cane and in 1795 made a crop 
of sugar that sold for $12,000. No official record was kept of the 
sogar production of Louisiana until 1823. 

‘ he following table is a statement of the sugar crop from 1823 to 


=. 
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floor a few moments ago stated that though we had been protected 
for one hundred years we axe still producing only an infinitesimal 
part of the sugar needed for consumption in the United States. And 
why? Simply because the war, which found that industry flourish- 
ing, which found ns nig en J in 1861, 459,000 hogsheads of sugar, 
left that industry, after four short years, reduced to a production of 
only 10,000 hi eads, within 3 per cent. of absolute obliteration. 
That is why the sugar industry of Louisiana and the cane industry 
of the United States have not made that rapid progress which gentle- 
men on the other side seem to think should have been made within 
the time this industry has been protected. 

‘However, notwithstanding the destruction that the war entailed 
upon the industry and those engaged in it; notwithstanding the 
fields were devastated, the sngar-houses burned, the labor demoral- 
ized, and the credit of the individuals and the State destroyed, the 

ople, with a determination and an energy that would have re- 
ected credit upon any people upon the face of the earth, heroically 
undertook to build vp their wasted fortunes and their destroyed in- 
dustry, and the result shows how successful they have been in their 
efforts. Notwithstanding from time to time their fertile fields have 
been overflowed by the unbridled Mississippi River and notwith- 
standing the tariff has been tly reduced, the 8 has in- 
creased from 10,387 hogsh in 1864 to 285,158 8 in 1887; 
and this increase has been brought about under difficulties unparal- 


Mr. GEAR. That price in 1864 was based on currency at 38 to 42 
cents on the dollar. 

Mr. PRICE. Then I will take the year 1869 or 1870. From the 
year aver the price has been reduced from 9.1 cents a pound to 5 cents 
a pound. 

. GEAR. Currency in 1869 was worth about 68 cents, 

Mr. PRICE. Sugar is sary ed in the United States than in any of 
the great nations of the world excepting England. 

As a nation the United States consumes more sugar than any other, 
and we consume more per capita than say Aire except England. 

In this connection the following table is of interest: 


The total consumption in the United States for the past twelve years has been 
as follows: 


leled in the history of almost any industry and under disadvan 
which would have demoralized and discouraged a less brave and less 
enterprising people. During this time the price of sugar has fallen 
off more than two-thirds—from 17 cents in 1864 to 5 cents in 1888, as 
will be seen from the following table: 

{Currency prices in black figures. ] 


Approximate consumption of raw sugar in Europe and the United States for 


each of the following years: 


J 
: 


United States 1,469,997 | 1,397,856 | 1, 389, 079 1, 245, 574 
1886 e000 ——— 2 1 $0.093 || 1861 ..... $0.076 Germany 93292 425, 000 386, 000 418, 000 409, 000 
1826... 5 Austria. 282, 774 260, 000 255, 000 250, 000 
1821. „ „ „% [| T 0 France 471, 325 452, 000 445, 000 439, 000 
1828 Russia . 353, 550 360, 000 348, 000 330, 000 
e e eee, OU ye ee eee Holland and Beigium 98, 437 80, 000 78, 000 76, 000 
1830... e 1, 200, 224 1, 125, 000 107, 000 1, 150, 000 
n A A x 886.7 Other Europo......-.......-...- 298, 815, 000 302, 000 290, 000 
aae, mae pr EE Tine Total acct iscncucccvionces 4, 551, 985 4, 189, 574 
pores The relative per capita consumption in this and a few European countries is as 

eee eee eee eee eee nee. ee snsececanse: follows: 


067 
068 
008 
-058 
1841... 000 
128. go Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 
1844. o 35.7 60.4 14.6 20.2 
1844. — 37.4 67.6 14.7 20.9 
188 655 39.9 65.0 13.8 21.8 
1846. os 42.5 68.6 13.7 23.4 
2 “or 45.3 71.6 14.1 24.5 
1848. 007 47.4 73.2 17.9 25.4 
ji 4 49.7 74.1 17.0 31.3 
1850. -074 E A EE 
1851... 075 Io ones og O SSNS] 
1852. % sre EE ETA IOIA EEE EA PAISE 
jest: 5 = 
1856. 008 In addition to other obstacles, Louisiana has been confronted with 
— “A . = reductions in the sugar duties, as will be seen by the following 
088 
. 085 


ae giving the sugar schedules in all tariff legislation from 1789 to 


Acts of Mar. 3, | Acts of Mar. 26, 1812; Feb. 25, 
Actsof Aug. 10, ActsofJune Sand 4 5 
Act of May 2, 1797 ;, July 8, and 27, 1804; 1812; July 29, 
ActofJuly 4, 1789. ~~ 0; Mar. and 1792. Jan. 29, 1285 May 1 Mar. 8 1807; 1813; Man 3. 


-| Pound...1 ct. 8 Pound. . Ii cts. Pound. 23 and 10 Pound. 2 and Ze. 
Pound. . . 3 cts.| Pound. . Sets. Pound. . 5 cts. Pound . 9 cts.) Pound — 


24, | ActsofJulyl3, 


Acts of Ma: 
2 1832; July 14, 
1832. 


1824; Feb. 
1825. 


Sugars. 


„ 


Act of July 4 
1836 f 


Pound. . 2g cts. | Pound.. 


Brown raw or brown clayed ........ cts. 

CCC eee ee d.. í Pound. - IZ ots. Founda 22 Pound 

Lump. B peabpnvinnley Pound. . 10 ots. Pound. . Io cts. Pound. . 10 cts, Pound. . 10 cta. 
clayed or poydered Pound.. 4cts. | Pound.. 4cts. | Pound..3} cts. Pound. ö; cts. 


All other advanced beyond the raw 
state. 


•—ũũ æũ õũ ˖õõi RE eee eee ee „„ 
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pees of Acts of (30,1864; Mar. 


July 1s, (3/1865; Mar. 
JA Dee, 188 Mar. 1 1808; 
27 bei. . 


Articles. 


raw, muscoyado or brown.. 
not above No. 12 Dutch stand 


Pound, 2c., | Pound, 230. Pound, zets. Pound, gets. Pound, 3 ots . ee ee z 
2} cents. 


above No. 15, 1862) 5 
above No. 15, not above No. cts., 3cts. 
20, not stove-dried..... 4 EET E F Pound, 34c.| Pound, sets. Pound, 4 cts. Pound, 4 cts 1 Sita al 

all (raw ormuscovado, repealed 
December 22, 1870), notabove 


No. 7 Dutch standard Pound, 130. 

a eae No. 7, not above 
FCP JJ TT PP 

ade above No. 10, not above 
———— Ul :( — «b 4 222ͤ«%.%b44̃5'2k 434444 4 4 444 44 4 4 ꝙ 4444 4 4 4 Pound, 220. 

age 5 No. 13, not above 
17;õ;ö A ̃ Ä A E T eas di EAE pulOedeWacs Cheklenppvacedencncls Pound, 2c. 

ato above No. 16, not above 
No. 200 [ U— cece nnn æG;2—ͤ K %Pÿe [cc %6 4 Pound. 84c. 

all (raw or muscovado, repealed. 
8 1870), above No. 2 Pound, 4c. 


all refined loaf, lamp, crushed, 
powdered, Har gte (and all 


st 

above No. 20, 180277 4 E Pound, 5 $ 8 3 Pound, 40. 
all, after being refined, when cts. 

tinctured 2 colored, or adulter- 


ween tec e eee e renee c es „„ „„ und, $ | Lb., 60., SC) Found, 1000000h0h0h0h00h0h0h0h0hh0h0h0h0h0hh 


ated, e 
ditto, valag less than 30 cents 


ditto, 3 — above 30 cents per 
pound. or sold by box, pk: 


or otherwise. 
Candy) *** „„ „ll „„ 


Articles, 


5 
above No. 13 Dutch stand- 
“ara acor shall 3 by the 


tch standard o 
duty as follows, — RY Continued. 
But sirup 5 p of sugar- 
or 


Bu 2 
"Ail not above No. 13 Dutch standard in 
color shall pay duty on their polari- 
scopic test as follows, viz: 
(All sugars not above No. 13 Dutch 
standard in color, all tank-bo' 


sirups of cane-juice or of beet-juice, cane juice, m concentrat- 
melada, concentrated melada, con- ed melada, or concentrated mo- 
crete and concentrated molasses, entered under the name 


pa by Ng. not above of molasses shall be forfeited to 
i pay uty of) ......]..... 222 Pound, 15% cents. the United States. 
Vey walt 9g 8 —— 5 not above 56 pan 
wn by the lariscope s 
— test they shall pay ad- . 33 { Gajon, — Spoon 
nA TOTTA N A n Pound, de addi- Molasses testing above 56 = 
Not abura No. 7 Dutch standard in tional. shall pay a duty of. A 


Candy, not colored 


Pound, 2.5 cents. 
Pound, 2.8125 cts. 


bo 
. 
ya yee — the bollin 2 5 
wi any process of purgin, 
or clarification, and any and al prod 
ucts of the sugar-cane 9 
mats, baskets, or 
t packages shall be 
sugar and dutible as such; 

And provided further, That of the 
draw back on refined bor rr aga 
allowed by section 3019 of the Re- 

vised 8 of the United States, 


Mr. PRICE. spite of all these disadvantages it will be seen 
from the N ta le, giving the world’s sugar production, that 
Louisiana now stands fifth in a list of twenty-two cane-sugar-prodn- 
cing countries, being surpassed only by Cuba, Java, Brazil, and the 
Philippine Islands. 


` The world’s sugar production. 


only 1 per cent. of the amount so Countries. Estima tual. 
allowed shall be retained by the mr), Soong 
United States. [Act of March 3, 2 
1875, sec. 3.] 
Al above No. 13 Dutch stand- Tons. Tons. 
ard in color shall be classified by the 550,000 | 647, 860 
atch standard of color and pay 65, 000 62, 506 
Te follows, namely : 65, 000 63, 807 
sugar above No. 13 and not 70, 000 66, 108 
above No. 16 Du . | Pound, 3.4375 cts..| Pound, 27% cents. 30, 000 000 
All sugar above No. 16 and not An 25, 000 000 
above No. 20 Du Seda Wee :::. A S ooo 88.657 
20, 000 20, 000 
120,000 | 97, 244 
27, 000 82, 031 


Countries, 


CANE SUGAR—continued. 


Tons. Tons. 
125, 000 121, 508 
360, 000 432, 675 
230, 000 282, 418 
210, 000 169, 526 

8, 000 7. 000 
30, 000 30, 900 
52. 000 55. 600 
50, 000 50, 000 
22, 000 20, 000 
125, 000 110, 000 
162, 264 166, 928 
448, 264 | 2, 605, 268 
980, 000 959, 166 
525, 000 428, 616 
470, 000 392, 824 
510, 000 441, 342 
140,000 | 140, 742 
45, 000 29. 200 
55, 000 49, 980 


„| 2,725, 000 | 2, 451, 950 
2.448 264 2. 605; 268 


5, 173, 264 | 5, 057, 218 


i 


From a table found on p 
ing Special Report No. 28 of the United States 
ment, it is found that the quantity of sugar p. 


30 of Culture of the Sugar Beet, be- 
icultural Depart- 
uced in France in- 
creased from 1864 to 1887 from 149,074 tons to 392,824 tons, 163 per 
cent., while during the same period the production of sugar in Louisi- 
ana increased 2605 per cent., inereasing from 10,387 hogsheads in 
1864 to 285,158 hogsheads in 1887. And yet in the face of these figures 
ntlemen on the other side persist in asserting upon the floor of this 
Fou that the sugar industry in Louisiana is in a rapidly decaying 
condition. 

From statistics furnished by the Agricultural Department it is 
shown that the Cuba crop in 1875 was 700,000 tons, and from the 
table showing the world’s sı production, referred to above, it is 
found that in 1888~89 the Cuba crop amounted only to 550,000 tons, 
showing a decline from 1875 to 1889 of 150,000 tons, or a decrease of 

21 per cent.; while in Louisiana the crop increased from 144,146 

hogsheads in 1875 to 285,000 hogsheads in 1887, an inerease of nearly 
3 100 percent. And still the gentlemen cry that the sugar industry is 
not and can not be made a success in Louisiana. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GEAR] in his effort to show that 
sugar-cane was not a success in Louisiana, said— 

d not come within the list of protected articles is clear] 
Seon 3 — table, Which shows the Sl ak papirpent and imports for 
twenty-one years. It shows that in twenty-one years they have produced only 
about 10 per cent. of what we consume: 


8 im Growth of 2 timo 
jugar ome 
Years. ported. growth to 
3 ta. 
Pounds. Pounds, 

1, 247, 833, 430 95, 051, 223 07617 
1, 196, 773, 569 99, 452,940 | .68310+ 
1, 277, 479, 653 | 168,878,952 | .13220+- 
1, 509, 185, 674 | 146,906,125 | .09733+- 
1, 568, 304, 592 | 125,146,343 | .07980+ 

1, 701, 297, 809 103,241,110 | .06068 
1.499, 77.42 163418670 | |1098 

77, 7 Š 

1, 654, 556, 834 | 190,672,570 | .11524 
1, 587, 451, 834 | 147,101,041 | .09568+- 
1, 834, 365, 836 | 239, 478, 753 | .13055+- 

1,829, 291, 684 | 198,932,278 | . 10875 

940, 745, 205 | 272, 982, 80 14023 

1, 990, 152, 374 | 159, 874,950 | .08033 

2, 137,667, 865 | 303, 080, 258 | 14177 

2, 750, 416, 230 | 287,712, 230 | 10438 
2, 717, 884, 663 | 211, 402, 963 | .07778+- 

2, 689, 881, 765 | 286, 626,486 | . 10656 
3, 136, 443, 240 181,123,872 | .05775— 
2, 700, 284,282 | 353, 855,877 | .13105+ 
2, 692, 502, 670 | 350, 000, 000 | .12997— 
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I wish to show him from his own table that from 1869 to 1889 the 
sugar crop in the United States increased from 95,051,233 pounds to 
350,000,000 pounds, an increase of 254,948,767 pounds. 

In further attempting to show that Louisiana was not adapted to 
sugar culture, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GEAR] also said: 


Another reason is that the climate is not warm as is shown by the re- 
0 


“SIGNAL OFFICE, WAR DEP. 
“Washington Otty, January 20, Ng 


Sm: Repl to your favor of the 18th instant, I beg leave to inform that 
tho mean ann fr for the northern portion of Louisiana is 636°; for 
moe ; mean for the State, 67.3°. 

“Very y 


“A. W. GREELY, 
“Chief Signal Oficer. 


slowing lotior 


“SIGNAL OFFICE; January 27, 1890. 


“Hon. Joux H. GEAR, 
“House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.“ 
It will also be readily seen that the mean temperature of Cu 
oo aa ARNA by the 


Hon. J. H. GEAR: 


Tho mean annual temperature of Cuba varies from 75° in some localities to 780, 
and possibly 79°. In other localities the averages for Hayti and San Domingo are 
not so well established, but may be safely put at figures ranging from 76° to 79°, 
and possibly 80°, according to localities. 

“A. W. GREELY.” 
From these reports it is seen that there is only from six to seven 
degrees difference between the mean annual temperature of Cuba and 
Louisiana, and thé cane has Jong since adapted itself to this differ- 
ence and has become thoroughly acclimated. We all know that 
wheat, corn, cotton, and other crops are raised with equal profit in 
different sections of the United States, and that the tem ture of 
these sections varies more than it does between Cuba and Louisiana. 
As the gentleman has quoted quite freely from Boucherean’s Re- 
rt to show that that authority considered Louisiana a very un- 
esirable locality in which to produce sugar, I beg to refer him to 
the following language, which I find upon the 84th page of Bouche- 
reau’s Report for 1888-89, to wit: 
We have said in previous issue s of this work, and we repeat it, that Louisiana 
has the requisites of soil and climate to produce all the sugar ed by the whole 
le of the United States, and every dollar of the nearly 7160.000000 now paid 
for foreign sugar could and would thus be left at home to enrich our on country- 
„7% tis arent TAANIT in DIOENA Wastin: esos choy OONA seek 
all corer the United States. > 

Dr. William C. Stubbs, of New Orleans, La., in charge of the ex- 
perimental station, a gentleman of the highest character and most 
extensive information, said before the Committee on Ways and 
Means: 


Ihave never found any plant that was more 1 home than au 


cane is in Sonth Lou a, As a proof, on the 19 y of August, at Baton 
Rouge, I had over forty ee in the field. We had a tornado and the 
cane crop was the only one resisted the storm. The cotton was torn out by 
the roots, but the cane resisted the storm, and I made a most excellent crop of 


su, s 

{would next call attention to the subjoined letter, dated Havana, 
April 23, 1890, published in the Louisiana Planter, in order to show 
that although nisiana sometimes suffers from bad seasons, cane- 
even in Cuba is not exempt from all dangers: 


CROP PROSPECTS. 
The drought continues unabated, and its effects are more se felt all over 
the island on account of strong winds blo from the east and southeast for sev- 


sia h past, which have done away with whatover had been spared by tho 
roug 


Fires in the cane fields, that seemed to have terminated this „ are re- 
unless it rains soon it Na thet the tarts 


In some localities not a drop of water has fallen in eight or ten months, and it 
may be said that there is not one estate in the central and western parts of the 
island that has not suffered more or less on account of fire, with a heavy decrease 
in its production. 

Up to the present only the cane flelds and few Fane haa been re to the 
flames; but lately they have extended their ravages the of cattle- 
breeding s; and from Sagua to Puerto Principe two destractive fires took 
e Heber and a large number of trees were burned to the ground as if 

oy werp straw. 

Nt Cien — most of the penis aud brooks have been dried up, and the water 
in the largest rivers has considerably decreased. 


The tropics may be better adapted to the culture of sn 
Louisiana; still we would not fear to be put upon an equal basis of 
competition were it not for the fact that the labor of those coun- 
tries is so much cheaper than ours. We can, by our superior skill 
and enterprise, overcome the advan they have over us in cli- 
mate, but we can not vie with them in the Lore wend of human labor, 
as will be seen from the following statement from the consular re- 
ports: 
foron highest wagee payable tO a slave ta, sstvitade is 88 im gold par misathy Ne 

est wages payabie toa ve mon ©- 
groes, ra and at liberty to control their labor, can be readily — at $1.95, 
gold.” 

The same class of labor in Louisiana costs from 75 cents to $1.50 a 
day, as shown by the testimony taken before the Committee on Ways 
and Means, averaging $1 per day. 

Mr. Chairman, that sugar-cane is an exotic in Louisiana and that 
the climatic influences are not suited to its successful produetion, is 
a statement that one would scarcely imagine needed contradiction ; 
and yet there are gentlemen, intelligent and well informed on all 
othersubjects, whoseem to seriously believe that sugar-cane is grown 
inthat State as a sort of hot-house plant. I wish here to say, asa 
practical farmer, not only in Louisiana, but in a State where the cere- 
als are produced, that the sugar-cane of Louisiana is as certain a crop 


than 
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Northwestern States. The su eas successfully withstands all 
the climatic conditions of Louisiana as the various field crops grown 
in the other States withstand the climate of those localities. 

In addition to the progress that has been made in Louisiana, Texas 
and Florida have also come into the field and give assurances of pro- 
ducing not only more sugar than Louisiana now di but in sufi- 
cient quantity to sapply the entire demands of the United States. 

In 1879 there were produced in Texasonly 3,000,000 Ae of sugar, 
While in 1839 18,000,000 pounds were produced on only a limited area 
of the 20,000,000 acres of land that can be devoted in that State to 
the culture of sugar-cane. In the ten years there has been an in- 
crease in the sugar production of Texas alone of 509 per cent. 

Then comes the State of Florida with 500,000 acres of land suitable 
to the production of cane and a climate so well adapted to the sugar 
plant that even Cuba can boast little advantage over it. 

During the last season there was produced in Florida 6,000 pounds 
of sugar per acre from a large area of land. Those who are familiar 
with the sugar lands of that State say neither Cuba nor the Ha- 
waiian Islands have lands any better adapted to the production of 
sugar-cane. : 

he following letter from Mr. Hamilton Disston, a prominent gen- 
tleman of e pee well known to many gentlemen upon this 
floor, explains itself: 
PHILADELPHIA, January 4, 1800. 

Dear Sm: Owing to illness I am unable to appear before the Ne and Means 
Committee on y. the Gth instant, and therefore take this method of saying 
a fow words regarding the sugar industry in the State of Florida. 

wens — be poe rich muck — * — K Stato ran 
ca ucing n large amou: ecedin 

a and the number of acres that are epd of eee 8 
can be placed at not less than 500, 000, which would give about 1,000,000 tons of 


ness, 

enable us to compete successfully against foreign su 
— uired, I would 

more conversant with the et tii | 


formation if it should be required. 
Yours, truly, 


Hon. Toomas M. BAYNE. 


Sugar-cane is grown in the following States: Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Texas. 

There are sufficient lands within the Southern States suited to the 

roduction of sugar-cane to supply the entire domestic market. In 

nisiana the area devoted to sugar has not greatly increased within 
the last few years. The disastrous everflows of 1882 and 1884 have 
been one of the chief causes why the area of sugar-cane bas not been 
extended more rapidly in the southern portion of the States. How- 
ever, the sugar belt is increasing in the more northern parishes of 
Lonisiana, where the lands are higher and free from overilow, as 
will be seen from the last report of Bouchereau, page 87, to wit: 

It will be noticed that we have included the sugar and rice crops of the north- 
ern parishes, a fact which we have more or leas omitted in the past, but, owing 
to the yearly increase of the sugar made in said parishes, we shall hereafter re- 
port their crops in the bulk. 

The effort has not been to extend cultivable area, but rather by a 
system of intensified agriculture and improved methods of manu- 
facture to double the product from present acreage, In the factories 
there have been most decided improvements, and we consequently 
find that upon the same area we are making more sugar than we did 
ten years a Improved machinery has been adopted by the plant- 
ers as rapidly as their financial circumstances would permit, and to- 
day by the most improved mills and by diffusion—which has been 
introduced extensively within the past two years—we are AN 
from a ton of cane from 200 to 220 pounds of sugar, while by the ol 
methods we were enabled to secure only from 100 to 125 pounds. 

The introduction of diffusion in Europe, less than twenty-five 

ears ago, cansed other means of extracting sugar from the beet to 

sappear as if by magic and was one of the principal causes of the 
tremendous increase in the beet industry. Now that we have suc- 
cessfully adopted diffusion in this country we will soon be securing 
double the quantity of sugar that we now obtain from a ton of cane. 

The central factory system is being adopted, and will, before a 
great while, be universal. It will cause the industry to develop 
most rapidly. Under this system cane is bought by the ton, as beets 
are in Europe. These new establishments are being erected to do 
several times as much work as is being done by the average sugar- 
house of to-day. The average annual production of each sugar-house 
in Louisiana is about 300,000 or 400,000 pounds; while the new estab- 
lishments are being erected to turn out from 2,000,000 to 4,000,000 
pounds each. . 

As a result of the public spirit of a distinguished citizen of Loui- 
siana (Hon. Donelson Caffery), capitalists are erecting in St. Mary’s 
Parish amammoth central rend to contain all the modern improve- 


HAMILTON DISSTON. 


ments and appliances, and when itis completed and ready for work 
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in that State as the corn crop is in Illinois or the wheat crop is in the 
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this fall it will have a capacity of pang be or 6,000,000 
pounds of sugar within the s of ninety days, thus cona ten or 
1285 times as much as can be done by the average sugar-house of 

e country. ’ 

By improved methods of cultivation we are producing an average 
of from 18 to 20 tons of cane to the acre, while in former years we 
only produced from 12 to 15. Are these not evidences of thrift and 
progress and development? Would such improvements be made by 
those engaged in an industry which has been represented to be in a 
declining and dying condition? Does this not show that the plant- 
ers of Louisiana are making progress and using every energy to keep 
abreast with the most modern appliances and improvements of the 
age? And if their industry is not destroyed by this bill they will 
make a showing that will bring conviction to the doubting Thomases 
on the other side of the Chamber. 

It is entirely within the range of almost immediate .accomplish- 
ment to 8 all the sugar we require in this country from cane 
alone. From about 200,000 acres of land there is 1 in Loyi- 
siana about one-tenth of the sugar required in the United States. 
Thus we only need 2,000,000 acres in cane to supply the demands of 
the nation. In the twenty-five parishes in which sugar-cane is now 
„ in Louisiana the Tenth Census shows that there 
are over 7,000,000 acres of land, of which only about 1,000,000 is at 
present tilled; and of this 7,000,000 acres there would be no diffi- 
culty in securing for the cultivation of cane the 2,000,000 ucres nec- 
essary to supply the whole country with sugar. 

I have thus gone into details and figures to show that the rin- 
dustry of Louisiana is a success, and that unless it is crippled I ad- 
verse legislation that State alone will be able to produce the 
sugar required for consumption in this country. j 


BEET SUGAR. 


In addition to the production of sugar-cane it is now conceded by 
all who have taken the pains to investigate the matter that the 
sugar beet has been successfully grown and sugar successfully made 
from it in o quantities within the United States, and that the 
production of beet sugar is destined to meet with that success here 
that it has met with in almost every country in Europe. 

Experiments have shown that the beets grown in the United States 
are richer in saccharine matter than those grown in Germany, a 
country which to-day produces more sugar than any other in the 
world, all of which is produced from beets. When Professor Har- 
vey W. Wile , chief chemist in the United States Agricultural De- 
partment, whose investigations have been made under the direction 
of that Department, was before the Ways and Means Committee he 
said, in substance, ‘that all that was necessary to develop the 
beet-sugar industry of this country to the extent of supplying the 
country with sugar was for the farmers to grow beets and the cap- 
italists to erect factories.” The farmers are growing the beets and 
the capitalists of the United States are erecting the factories, not 
only for the manufacture of beets and sugar-cane, but also for the 
manufacture of sorghum, 

Mr. Oxnard, in a most interesting address upon the culture of 
beets, delivered before the Ways and Means Committee, said: 


Boh aday, which would be increased to 


250 tons next year; 
estern Beet Sa A 


second, 

Cal, with a capacity of 
300 tons. Anoth: pacity, would be patap spiss same 
ey next year if legislation does not prevent; and, third, the Oxnard 
Beet Sugar Company, at Grand Island, Nebr., now building, and which will be 
ready to start in the fall of 1890. 


In view of the facts that beet sugar is now being successfully man- 
ufactured and upon a large scale in this country, and that the pro- 
ducers of beet sugar are in a position to avail themselves of all that 

atience, investigation, r capital have accomplished in 

urope, it does seem that it is foolish in the extreme, at this particu- 
lar time, to enact such legislation as will retard the development of 
the sugar industry in this country. 

It has only been within the last few years that the beet-sugar crop 
of the world was a factor of any importance. A few years ago the 
planter of Louisiana asked with anxiety and solicitude as to what 
would be the crop of Cuba. To-day he asks with greater anxiety as 
to what will be the crop of Europe, because it is to-day the greatest 
sugar-producing country in the world. 

ithin the last ten years the improvement in the manufacturo 

of beets has been the principal cause of this wonderful increase in 
the production of beet sugar; and the same methods of manufacture 
that are now being used in the most successful establishments of 
Europe are the methods that will be adopted in the great central 
beet factories that are being erected in the United States. The beet- 
produca: of the United States begins at the point at which Europo 

as arrived after long years of labor and expense; and there is no 
reason to believe that the American, who, with equal advan 
has surpassed every other nation of the earth both as farmer an 
as manufacturer, will not also surpass the Germans as the producers 
of beet sugar. 

Althongh the section from which I come is not adapted to beets 
and we have to confine ourselves to the production of s e, I 
do not hesitate to say that the beet is the best sugar-producing plant 
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of the world, and those who embark in its wth will eventually 
become the 8 sugar-producers in the United States. 

Professor Wiley, in writing me on the subject, says: 

The possibilities of beet sugar in the United States are most flattering. In 
California, the coast valleys, where the temperature in summer remains low, are 
ee pinstt ER growth of the sugar beet. For eight years a factory has 

in su ul operation in Alvarado and for two years a factory at 
Watsonville. The content of sugar in the beet growth in that ty is fully up 
to the best standard of Europe. Large areas in California, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton are suited to beet culture. 

In the Platte Valley in Nobraska, large areas bave also been discovered suitable 

to the culture of a sugar-beet con g a high percentage of sucrose. A beet- 
sugar factory costing nearly $300,000 is now in process of erection at Grand Island, 
Nebr. In addition to this tt is believed that largo areas in the northern portion of 
the Central and Eastern States may be fonnd suitable tothe production of beet sugar. 
Northern Ind Ohio, and New York, especially those parts borderingon the lakes, 
it is thought will be found peculiarly adapted to this form of agriculture. A cool 
Akuma me too moist, and a dry antumn make climatic conditions favorable to the 
sugar- 
Progress in the development of the beet industry has been mar- 
velous, and the long waiting, patient investigation, and heavy ex- 
pense incurred in the development of the industry are now reaping 
a fall reward in unparalleled success; but still, in the face of the 
experience in Europe, our legislators grow impatient because within 
the twenty-five years intervening since the war Louisiana has not suc- 
ceeded in producing from cane all the sugar that is required by the 
people of these United States, and, having grown impatient at Louisi- 
ana, they are disposed, not only to crush out her industry, but to 
place a blighting band upon the new beet industry that ae 
promise of a success here that will equal that which has n 
attained in Europe. 

When you allow the mind to dwell upon the immensity of this 
country and to reflect that within the confines of these United 
States can be found every variety of soil and climate that can be 
found beneath the sun, does it not seem ridiculous to suppose that we 
can not succeed in selecting the paltry quantity of 2,000,000 acres of 
land upon which to grow ar ao to supply the wants of our people? 
Allowing the production of only 10 tons of beets to the acre anda 
yield of sugar of only 150 pounds to the ton, or an output of 1,500 
pounds of sugar to the acre, we would only require 2,000,000 acres 

lanted in beets to supply all the sugar that is now needed by the 
United States. 

Let the Con of these United States but give the people of the 
country to understand that the sugar industry will not receive ad- 
verse legislation, and I assure you that it will not be long before the 
home market is sappie and the farmers’ distress tly relieved 
by the production of $100,000,000 worth of sugar within this country. 
It would only require 1,000 factories, with au output of 3,000, 
ponnds each, to produce all the Ln ed that the United States requires, 
and there are now within Lo na several factories that are pro- 
ducing each season between 3,000, 000 and 4,000,000 pounds each, and 
there is one factory in Texas which produces at least 4,000,000 pounds. 

It is not a dream that us, but a firm conviction that it is 
entirely within the range of almost immediate accomplishment to 
produce all of the sugar that this country needs. 

In 1747, a member of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, ex- 
perimented and found the beet to be rich in sugar, and yet it was 
not till 1797 that Franz Archard, one of Margraft’s pupils, succeeded 
in extracting sugar from the beet in any large uantity. The first 

1811 Sporene is- 
sued a decree providing for direct encouragement of the industry. 
Again in 1812 Napoleon issued a decree giving aid to the industry. 
In 1812 thirty-nine or forty factories were established, but the in- 
dustry subsequently declined, and we find that in 1830 onl 1,500 
tons of sugar were pa roduced, and if the statesmen of France 
had listened to the criticisms and * of the doubtful ones, 
and had lost all faith in the possible development of the sugar in- 
dustry, France to-day would have been buying its sugars from some 
foreign market. The first beet factory was not established until 1805, 
which was rp (Bn yal ion after Margraff mado the discovery that 
the beet was a valuable sugar-producing plant, and it was still not 
until fifty years later that as much sugar was being made in France 
as is now being made in the State of Louisiana. 

We have heard a great deal said in the course of this debate about 
the importance of preserving the home market. 

In order to preserve it a tariff has been piacon upon many Sgn 
cultural products, horses and mules, cattle, hogs, sheep, barley, 
corn, oats, butter, milk, beans, cabbages, è potatoes, etc., and 
yet this committee, by destroying the sugar industry of Louisiana, 
will, first, deprive the producers of these various farm products of a 
home market and, second having obliterated the sugar industry, it 
will force those who are now engaged in if to embark in the pro- 
duction of crops which will come directly into competition with the 
farmers whom they say they are so anxious to legislate in favor of. 

Mr. Chairman, the honorable gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
O'DONNELL] in his recent speech, said: 

This is the beginning of an era — in this Republic ; an effort to build 


F W. increase as the the out- 
come of w will be to pon fie independent of the world for p Aap brats of 
sugar. 


We have in him another believer in the future of the sugar indus- 
try of the country; but, strange to say, he and many others on his 


side of the House, while erat and professing their belief, are 


about to enact a policy that not only obliterate the industry, 
but . to a night of oblivion the bright prospects of a future 


sugar industry in this country. 
Str. O'DONNELL on to tell us how, by cultivation of the sugar- 
beet we will div our crops, enrich our soil, reclaim our worn- 


out acres, give employment to thousands of hands that now are idle 
and food to thousands of mouths that are now hungry, and yet, with 
all his professions and all his faith, he still insists upon enac 
such legislation as will brin disappointment to every heart in whic 
his words have enkindled theslightest hope. He tells us that we are 
sending abroud $83,000,000 a year for an article of food which should 
be p uced upon our own farms and that the time has arrived for 
a change; that we should follow in the steps of other nations; that 
the opportunity has arrived, and that he believes that the represent- 
atives of the people will try to promote the interests of the people, 
and yet he persists in advocating the absolute repeal of the sugar 
tariff and the giving of a bounty in its stead. And the bounty is 
paid only for mpat polarizing 80°; and thus a large amount of sugar 
that is made will receive none of the benefit of the bounty. 

In the beginning of this speech, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
GEAR] attempted to show that the sugar industry of the United States 
had not made sufficient progress to show itself worthy of protection, 
and that therefore sugar should be placed upon the free-list, and yet, 
with strange inconsistency, at the close of his speech, he paints in 
the most glowing manner the great eee of the erican 
sugar industry under the stimulus of the pro bounty, 

ow can he say, in one breath, that the industry does not deserve 
protection and, in the next, draw a picture of its mammoth develop- 
ment within the near future? The proposed bounty will not give the 
sugar-producer as great 3 as he derives from the pres- 
ent tariff, and if the gentleman believes that the sugar industry is 
destined to blossom as the rose and that the stimulating influence of 
a bounty ‘will cause the erection of sugar-factories in every ham- 
let,” I ask him why he should not also believe that the industry will 
thrive and prosper under the beneficial influence of the present tar- 
iff. No American sugar-producer that I know of, whether he be bot 
sorghum, or cane grower, asks a bounty in preference to the presen 
tariff, but all unite in opposing the bounty and give assurances that 
under the present tariff they will be enabled to develop their indus- 
tries. 

We are told that the consumers of the country are clamoring for 
free sugar, that it is a prime necessity of b Tome that the farmers 
of the West ially demand that they shall have it free upon their 
breakfast tables. Is it any more of a necessity than the farmer's 
plow? Is it any more of a necessity than the farmer’s cooking-stove, 
or his woolen shirt, or his woolen hat? Is it not a fact that a farmer 
can more readily dispense with sugar than with any of the articles 
that are absolutely n for the g on of his vocation 
and conducting his domestic life? A plow is certainly more of a ne- 
cessity than sugar and a woolen shirt isa more necessary part of a 
farmer’s wardrobe than is a lump of sugar a necessary part of his 
ag ry teste j th ged in the dustry under th 
It is not just to ruin those enga in sugar industry under the 
cry that sugar is a prime necessity of life, while you protect those 
engaged in the manufacture of other articles which are still greater 
necessities to the consumers of this country. 

4 7 J sacrifice any one industry by athe J it bear the entire bur- 
den of tariff reduction and by one stroke of the pen bring rnin and 
disaster to oF class of citizens, who bir ar: Bee the faith of the 
Government, have invested their all in that t 

I would commend to the committee the advice of President Cleve- 
land, who, while advocating a reduction of the revenue, said: 


These things can and should be done with safety to all our industries, without 
danger to the o nity for remunerative labor which our workingmen need, 
and with benefit to them and all our — by cheapening their means of subsist- 
ence and increasing the measure of their comforts. 


I would also refer them to the platform of the Democratic party, 
which says: 


Our established domestic industries and en rises should not and need not bo 
endangered by a reduction and correction of the burdens of taxation. 


I would also commend to them the language of the late Senator 
Beck, who, in commenting on the Mills bill, said: 


The Democrats seek cautiously and pradently to reduce all taxati t * 
at the same time taking care that no injury is done to any domestic industry, even 
though unduly stimulated by protection, on whose success the employment of any 
considerable portion of our people depends. 


The course that is proposed by this bill must indeed be very ac- 
ceptable tothe Mey protected industries of this country. ine 4 see 
by hes removal of the sugar duty that the surplus revenue is oblit- 
erated. J 

They see also that the demands which would be made upon the 
Treasury to pay the bounty to the sugar-producer would be so largo 
in a few years that there would be a necessity for increasing the 
revenues of the country, and they hope when this demand for addi- 
tional revenue arises that the increase will be made by raising the 


tariff rates upon the articles which they produce. 
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While not objecting to such assistance as the various industries of 
this country may receive, while the Government is raising revenue 
with which to pay its expenses, I do most earnestly protest against a 
plan which proposes to sacrifice the industry in which the people I 
re t are engaged in order that all the other protected industries 
of the country may feel secure in the protection which they now en- 


We are willing to bear our 5 of the reduction, but most 
solemnly protest against 8 led as a lamb to the sacrificial altar 
and offered up in order that all other protected industries may be 
saved. While the tax-payers demand an offering in the way of re- 
duced taxation, all should contribute their proper share toward 
bringing about the reduction. 

If the sugar revenue is lost to the Government the tax-payer 

must meet the demands of the Government by paying a duty on 
some other article, and there is no other article upon which he pays 
a duty which puts so large a proportion of the amount paid into the 
tax-payers’ Treasury. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the tin-plate industry, while receiv- 
rotection under the present tarifflaw, has absolutely failed to suc- 
, the committee gives that industry increased protection for the 
purpose of enabling it to spring into life, and, with singular inconsist- 
ency, places sugar upon the free-list, although it is established and 
vigorous. We are told that the tax-payer saves $5 to his family per 
year by being relieved of the wee tax, but we are not told that in 
order to make good this loss to his Treasury he has to pay far more 
than $5 per year in increased taxes on wool, tin-plate, and other nec- 
essaries of life, and that of the taxes paid on these last-named ar- 
ticles only a small proportion is in the nature of a tax going to the 
support of his Government. 

But,“ say these gentlemen, “we do not propose to destroy your 
industry; we propose, instead of the duty which we are removing, 
to give you on every pound of sugar produced ia the United States 
s bounty of 2 cents, and this bounty will stimulate your industry 
as it has never been stimulated before.” 

“And why,” say they, “‘are you opposed to it?” Because it is 
contrary to all American ideas of legislation; in fact, it is un- 
American in the extreme. Iam also opposed to it because I believe it 
is unstable, and that it is but a temporary relief and assistance to those 
who have their money invested in the ripe industry of this country. 

The sugar planter is not asking that the burdens of the tax-payer 
of this country be increased upon his account; but, recognizing that 
this great Government must, from some source, be supplied with 
sufficient revenue with which to pay its expenses, he feels that he 
is as justly entitled to that protection which comes from the raising 
of that revenue as are those who are en in any of the other 
industries of this country, and he believes that it has been demon- 
stated, to any one who desires to be convinced, that sugar can be 
produced in this country in sufficient quantity to supply the needs 
of all its consumers. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKINLEY. Iyield three minutes to the gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. STEWART]. 

Mr. STEWART, of Vermont. I sent to the Clerk’s desk yesterday 
an amendment designed to put maple sugar under the operation of the 
bounty clause contained in this bill. I desire now to offer as a substi- 
tute for that amendment one which has been prepared by the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. McComas]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend Schedule E (sugar) as follows: 

On e 47, line 15, after cane“ insert “or maple trees, producing sugar lest- 
ing * ese fian 5A ore 2007 . cia “ maple trees.“ 

On Ta as page, in line 18, insert “maple trees“ after “ beets,” 

In line 22, same page, after beets insert maple trees.” 


Mr. STEWART, of Vermont. I do not propose to discuss the ques- 
tion of bounty. My individual opinion, however, is that no industry 
of this country should receive any bounty. The only bounty which I 
would favor would be a bounty, or what is sometimes called a subsidy, 
to the shipping of the country; and the only justification for it in that 
case is the policy of foreign nationson that subject. I think that would 
be a sufficient justification for the people of this country to encourage 
shipping by corresponding bounties so as to match the great commercial 
nations of the world which are getting ahead of us as maritime nations 
by their bounties. 

But if the bounty system is to be extended to the sugar industry, it 
seems to me it ought not to be confined to sorghum and beet sugar. I 
do not suppose that gentlemen of this committee know the amount of 
maple sugar produced in this country. In my own State, according to 
the census of 1880, there were produced in a single year over 11,000,- 
000 pounds of maple sugar; in the seven States, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Maine, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Michigan, over 30,- 
000,000 pounds of maple sugar were produced, and 1,162,497 gallons of 
molasses, 5 

I observe by the report I have received that in 1886 there were 600 
tons of beet sugar produced in the United States, and 25,000 tons of 
maple sugar. In the State of Kansas there were less than 100,000 


ing 


pounds of sorghum sugar produced, against 11,000,000 pounds of maple 


sugar produced in my own State. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, if the bounty system is to be extended to the 
sugar industry, I beg my friends here not to leave out the good State of 
Vermont. We claim a share in the benefit, if there is to be any bonus 
on this subject. This is all I have to say upon the matter. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I would like my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Vermont, to answer as a lawyer this question: Whether 
in his opinion the insertion of this bounty clause in the proposed tariff 
bill would constitute such a contract as could be enforced in an action 
at law against the Government by the raiser of sugar ? 


Mr. REW (to Mr. STEWART, of Vermont). Tell him you want 
aretainer. [Laughter. ] 
Mr. STEW. „of Vermont. I accept the suggestion. I would 


like a retainer before answering the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I have asked the question because 
I do not believe that either branch of a Democratic Congress would 
ever make an appropriation to pay this bounty. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. So it would expire in the next Con- 
gress. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. GEAR. We will cross that bridge when we get to it. We have 
not a Democratic Congress yet. 

Mr. WILKINSON. I yield now five minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Dorsry]. 

Mr. DORSEY. Mr, irman, I desire to ask a few practical ques- 
tions of this committee in connection with the pending bill. By the 
proposed tariff bill we reduce the revenues of the Government $56, 000,- 
000 received heretofore from duties on sugar. Then we 
the bounty paid to the sugar-growers of the country to expend $7,000,- 
000 more, adding this much to the expenses of the Government, If 
this committee will remember, we but recently passed a pension bill 
that carries fifty millions annually, increasing our annual pension-list 
to $150,000,000, and we will probably pass a river and harbor bill car- 
rying $22,000,000 more, with several millions for public buildings in 
addition to the ordinary ex of the Government; and in my judg- 
ment, if this tariff bill shall become a law and we reduce the revenues 
$56,000,000 from sugar and pay a bounty of seven millions besides to 
the sugar-growers of Louisiana and to the beet-growers of other parts of 
oe are there will be a deficit in the Treasury on the 30th day of 

une, 1891. 

I think we should encourage the beet-sugar ind that is attract 
ing so much attention at this time. Germany did t and does it 
now and also the Republic of France. Germany not only lays a duty 
upon sugar, but pays a bounty upon the domestic product from beets. 
France does the same, and if gentlemen on this committee will take 
the time and will carefully read the report made by the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and notice what is said by the 
Agricultural: Department regarding the capabilities of this country, I 
am sure they will agree with me that in fifteen years, if we do not 
strike down the protective system and put sugar upon the free-list, 
the States of Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, California, and South Dakota 
can produce all the consumed in the United States, 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. And North Dakota. . 

Mr. DORSEY. And North Dakota. These States can furnish all 
ofit. North Dakota has already offered a bounty of 2 cents, and Ne- 
braska pays 1 cent per pound for all sugar produced in those States; 
and, Mr. Chairman, the farmers of my district will ask, if I vote for 
this bounty, which I may have to do [Laughter and applause on 
the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. DOCKERY. Why do you feel obliged to? 

Mr. DORSEY. Isay, while I may have to vote for this bill, they 
will ask why have you not given us a bounty upon corn? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Yes; of course they will, and very properly. 

Mr. DORSEY. Corn is not profitable in Nebraska, Sii has not been 
for years; and they may ask why we do not put a bounty upon honey 
and protect the little busy bee. Nachbar 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. But you put beeswax on the free - list. 

Mr. DORSEY. Well, I am opposed to that. I think the bee ought 
to be protected. 

I offered an amendment, Mr. Chairman, reducing the present tarii 
bill 25 per cent. as far as the sugar schedule is concerned; but I do not 
intend to press that amendment, but will, on the contrary, support 
the amendment of the gentleman from California, which I regard as 
covering mainly the grounds that ought to be covered by such legisla- 
tion. I think the report he made is unanswerable, and that no moro 
logical, clear, and comprehensive statement with regard to the protect- 
ive system was ever made on the floor of the House than that which 
fell from the lips of the gentleman from California to-day. 

Iam a protectionistand a Republican; and I think if the Republican 
party ebe sugar on the free-list and strikes down the protective sys- 
tem they make an argument stronger than any that may be made by 
an advocate of free trade on the floor of the House. 

I shall support the amendment of the gentleman from California. 
[Applause. ] 

Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. McKINLEY. I now yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. KERR]. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Mr, Chairman, I have offered a substitute for 
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the amendment proposed by the gentleman from California, 


which is 
exactly the same as the amendment pro by the gentleman from 
Maine in the last Congress to the schedule pro by the majority of 
the committee, an amendment providing for the reduction of the duty 
on sugar one-half of what it is at the present time. As it was figured 
at that time, that would make a reduction from 83 to 42 per cent., 
which was what was proposed as the average duties in the bill pre- 
sented by the committee in that Congress. ; 

I then said, in the remarks made by me a day or two before the in- 
troduction of the amendment by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
DixdLxxI, that I believe in a fair protective tariff. I do not believe 
in discriminating against any American interest. They ought to be all 
treated fairly, and as an industry is created in any particular section 
of the country there is no reason why it should not be entitled to the 
benefits of the system of protection, 

This amendment was then sustained by a unanimous Republican 
vote. 

I desire, in this connection, to renew an objection I have made here- 
tofore to this proposed bounty scheme. I said the other day that in 
the whole history of this Government, except a small bounty on fish 
with a view to develop our shipping, no bounty had ever been proposed 
for the production of any American article. 

It is a new departure in the history of the Government, which, in 


my opinion, the American people will never justify. If it were carried 
out in good faith, and would result in securing the development of 
this sugar industry as proposed, it would cost this Government, if suc- 


cessful, as anticipated, $66,000,000 per year, even if the consumption 
were not increased, in fifteen years. With the average increase of our 

pulation it would amount to nearly one hundred millions per year 
In fifteen years, if it resulted, as is claimed, in the production of our 
own sugar athome. The bill os ape to give a bounty of 2 cents per 
pound for all sugar produced in country from beets, cane, and sor- 
ghum, 

Under this provision alone the sugar planters of Louisiana would 
draw annually from the Treasury on their present crop $7,500,000. If 
we were sure the price of sugar would be decreased, there might be 
some compensation, but of this there is no certainty, for experience has 
proven that. The advantage of such measures chiefly accrues to the 
producers of sugar in other countries, as has been the case under the 
reciprocity treaty with the Sandwich Islands. And the country, in ad- 
dition to the loss to the Treasury by the continually increasing bounty, 
will lose the money we now receive from the duty, which last year 
amounted to fifty-six millions. And the danger will be very great 
that, considering the probable appropriations for pensions and other nee- 
essary purposes, there may be a deficiency. ; 

The very large increase of the uction of sugar in Louisiana in 
the last few years, together with prospects of the production of su- 

gar from beets, sorghum, corn, and maple sap, warrants the belief that 

with acontinuation of a moderate degree of protection we would before 

many years produce the greater part of our own sugar without any such 
us sacrifice of revenue. 

The ition confining bounty to sugar produced from cane, sor- 
ghum, and beets illustrates the danger of this new experiment as well 
as its injustice. The gentle from Vermont [Mr. STEWART] has 
justly complained that the map 55 55 industry of his State and 
others has been neglected. The great Northwest may with equal rea- 
son complain that glucose sugar, the product of the corn of the North- 
west, has been discriminated against and entirely neglected by the 
proposed new departure, although if properly protected it might ulti- 
mately be of vast benefit to the farmers and corn-raisers of the North- 
west. 

I call attention in this connection to an extract from a letter from S. 
D. Phelps to WILLIAM McKINLEY, jr., which will illustrate the in- 
justice of this discrimination. He says: 


The evident purpose of proposing a bounty on sugar, as in the bill, is to pro- 
tect the and farmers who now raise sugar-cane, beets, sorghum, 
o same time to encourage other farmers and planters to enter upon the 

uits, The bounty feature, ifit becomesa law, will undoubtedly widely 
fy and rapidly increase the production of beets and sorghum, and toa 
more limited extent that of sugar-cane, The same rule will apply to the pro- 
duction of corn. 

While a bounty on domestic glucose and corn-sugar, as proposed, may have 
little immediate or apparent effect upon the total area planted to corn, yet it will 
tend to render prices of that cereal more stable, and ultimately to advance the 
price by enabling manufacturers of glucose and corn-sugar from home-grown 
corn to export more largely and thus increase the home consumption of corn. 
But, conversely, the farmer who raises the corn which the glucose manufactur- 
ers consume would inevitably suffer. The consumption of corn in the glucose 
factories of the United States for several years has nearly or quite equaled one- 
half of our exports of corn. If producers of glucose and corn-sugar are de- 
nied a bounty and ucers of sugar from sorghum, beets, and su: ne are 
granted s bounty, the glucose factories will have to largely cu! or entirely 
abandon operations, and the farmers who nowsupply them with corn will have 
to find other markets for that which they now consume. 

From any point of view, there does not seem to be a sufficient reason why 
the grower of sugar-cane, sorghum, and bects should be favored at the 
of the grower ofcorn. But this is what the bill, as reported, 2 such 
must be its ultimate effect. The grower of corn is not only to be deprived of a 
large home market for his product, which he now enjoys, but he is to ays 
bounty um, and sugar-cane besides. Surely 


„ 
can not be the intent of the bill. 
The following figures regarding the glucose and corn-sugar industry in the 
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United States, although partially estimated, may be taken as approximately 


Number of glucose ſnctorſes. . .... . . .es 17 
Capital invested. . serene s s — $11, 000, 000 

y capacity, bushels of corn ¥ 61,000 
Annual capacity, bushels of OOM ————.——.—.——. 19,082, 000 
Acres of land required to raise corn, at 26 bushels to the acre. 732,000 
Farmers required to raise corn, three men per 100 ares. — 21,960 
Annual ty; pounds Of glucose .. .. .. . .. seceesrencerees 570, 960, 000 
Value of glucose produced annually ~» $17, 128, 800 
Laborers employed in factories, 4,575 
Amount of wages paid annually £, 570 
Average daily rate of wages ..... 50 


‘The factories are located in the States of Kansas, Missouri, I Illinois, 
Ohio, and New York, 2 ; se Sein 


Iam, very respectfully yours, 
S. D. PHELPS. 


The letter above quoted shows that corn sugar has at least 70 per 
cent, of the sweetness of sugar from cane, and to offer no bounty is a 
discrimination against an industry in my district that furnishes a mar- 
ket for a large part of our surplus corn. But, as I said before, this plan 
of giving bounties is a new and invidious process that will result, if 

n, in more scrambles for favor, more struggles for advantage, than 
have ever been witnessed in this country, and I very gravely question 
if it will be sustained by the courts as a legitimate exercise of the tax- 
ing power. Mr. MCKENNA, one of the majority of the committee, 
states his dissenting views with much force, and I print the following 
extract from his dissenting report: 


I dissent from the sugar schedule of the bill, Ido it with regret, regret to 
dissent from yer ager r regret that principles which should be univer- 
muy and impartially applied are partially and discriminatingly applied. 

The bill in its sugar schedule makes an arbi and invidious distinction 
between the sugar industry and other industries, a netion inconsistent with 
are ee upon which the bill is framed and upon which it can only be jus- 


Protection, as understood politically, is the clear right of all industries or of 

none. The means of it is a tariff, not largess from the Treasury. The distinc- 

6 It is a distinction firm and clear in substance and ef- 
ec 

A tarif rn 4 beatax. A bounty is certainly one, fixed and unavoidable, and 
increases with the production it eneo: A tariff tax lessens with the pro- 
—— it encourages and finally — in the competition of home pro- 

ucers. 

A bounty abandons the home market to the foreign product; a tariff secured 
the home market tothe home product. A bounty, therefore, is as useless as it 
is burdensome and as odious as it is useless, 

It is not Republican. It has no justification in either the practice, the prin- 


ciples, or the professions of the Republican The platform of the 
and which it was elected to execute, proclaimed that be pr 
maser peepee ty be sacrificed the internal-revenue system should be de- 
royed. 
Ifa bounty is useful for sugar, why not for other things? In all the range of 
articles with which the bill deals are none fit for a bounty but sugar? hat 
relief does it give consumers of that it can not give to of other 


consumers 
things? The bill protects even the hope of a production of some articles. 
Sugar is an established industry in four States, and yet is denied protection. 

reat principles should not be played with this way. They are notso flexible 
to men’s passing interests. 

Ifa bounty is a tax of less burden than is a tariff, why are sugar consumers 
svlected for favor? 

Is sugar the only article used in this country that is higher in price than in 
the markets of the world? Make this the test. Contemplate the citizen as a 
consumer only (and at a special time), and there isan end of a protective tariff. 
The Republican House of Representatives should not set this example. Who 
can say where the contagion of it will stop? 


These views will strike any one very forcibly who has given the sub- 
ject attention and who has observed how the system of bounties has 
been always urged by the friends of free trade as so much preferable 
to what they have always been pleased to term indirect bounties, If 
a sugar bounty is preferable to a sugar tariff why is not a bounty on 
tin-plates, a bounty on salt, a bounty on wool, a bounty on any article 
whose production we wish to encourage preferable to a tariff on such 
articles? The National Government was not created for any such pur- 
pose; if it had been, the statesmen who have honored the nation in the 
last century would surely furnish us with a single example as a prece- 
dent for this new departure from the uniform practice of the last hun- 
dred years. I append as a part of my remarks an extract from a lead- 
ing paper of my State: 


[From the Algona Upper Des Moines (Republican).] 

If Major Holmes has done nothing else of credit in Congress, he covered the 
Tenth district with glory when ina five-minute he re: jated the scheme 
to subsidize private business with bounties. If the McK 
perfect In all else its provisions to give 2 cents a 
would condemn it. Even with the small amount 3 now produced the 


Treasury with money wrun What great serv- 
ice do they render that entitles them to public pension any more than the but- 
ter-makers and corn-raisers of Iowa? They have the richest stretth of land in 
the United States. They can produce anything they want on those overflowed 
valleys of the M pi. 

Even with one oP in three years they can amass wealth, and they are to-day 
the millionaires of the Southern States. Why should they get a public benefit 
at the expense of men who raise oats on raw prairie for 15 cents a bushel and 
burn corn because they can not sell it at any price? Ay fed proposed a bounty 
on wheat when Northern Iowa was starving out in that industry and the grass- 
hoppers ope: the harvesting machines? Who suggested any other remedy 
than after the ple had failed long enough they would go at something they 
could make a living at? Why is the medicine that was applied to North- 
ern homesteaders good apachiine Sow the lords of sugar plantations? If the 
Southerners can not make a living at raising sugar-cane let them devote their 
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ingenuity to finding out what they can make a living at, and even be forced to 
work asa final resort. If the beet industry seems likely to languish without a 
bonus from the publie let the prairies of Kansas be planted to carrots, 
wrol or even be left brush, if thereby the people can earn the same hon- 
est livelihood their neighbors are doing. 

In any event, if the publie 3 to be opened to a raid let Iowa Congress- 
men see to it that the first and heaviest bounties are put on the Towa has 
Lot wild hay come in, and butter and cheese and pork and beef, It is 
time we took a stand somewhere, and the place to stand is for an even divide 
ofthe booty. A bounty duty is pure State socialism, It is taxing one class for 
the direct benefit of the private interests of another. It is an attempt of Govern- 
ment to take the earn of one man's industry to patch up another man's 
failure of gratifying his avarice. It is putting a bonus on beggary and lying and 
political corruption. When the door is opened there will be no limit to the de- 
mand that will be made, and where now sugar-cane will wither and beets fade 
away without Treasury notes wrapped about their roots within one generation 

healthy pigweeds will have their pieaders before the Ways and Means 
Committee appealing for aid. ‘There may be an apology for the tariff on sugar, 
for the tax is primarily for the Government, and not for the private aid; but 
for a bounty system there is no excuse except the corrupt desires of those who 
want to m by piundering the public Treasury, 

Mr. WILKINSON. I now yield one minute to the gentlemen from 
West Virginia [Mr. ALDERSON]. 

Mr. ALDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I understood the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] to state, when he occupied 
the floor to-day, that we produce but about one-eighth of the sugar 
consumed in this country and that our sugar indnstry was not ina 
flourishing condition, and to argue therefrom that sugar should be 
placed on the free list. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it would seem to me that, from a good, consist- 
ent, Republican protection-standpoint, the industries which are in the 
most unsatisfactory condition should have the highest protection. I 
understand this to be the Republican doctrine on this subject. 

Some of the people whom I represent do not use sugar, some from 
choice, a few from their inability to purchase it, and others because 
their maple sugar, abundant in some sections, furnishes them a sub- 
stitute for the kind of sugar named in this bill. And yet it is pro- 
posed to tax all my people upon the necessaries of life to pay to the 
sugar-producer a bounty of 2 cents per pound upon the sugar he pro- 
duces, and this to come directly out of the Treasury after the money 
is collected from the people. 

Iam unwilling to support this enormous tax on the masses; but I 
can see no justice in the demand of the Republicans that sugar shall 
be stricken down entirely, when it is the only agricultural product 
substantially benefited by the tariff, and the planters and laborers 
who produce it are heavily taxed for-the benefit of others on everything 
they consume. 

If free sugar is a good thing now, so it was years ago. The present 
tariff law is the handiwork of the Republicans, and they are responsi- 
ble for its defects and errors, if any there be in it. e Republican 
party has had opportunity to correct any mistakes and wrongs which 
have existed; but so far from correcting them we have seen that party 
arrayed in solid phalanx and standing in the way of eyery effort made 
by the Democracy to make lighter the burdens of the people. The 
Democratic party is on record in favor of a reduction of the tariff tax 
on sugar. e) 

The Mills bill reduced the rate of duty more than is proposed by the 
present bill, if we count the bounty to be paid from the Treasury to the 
producer. It has been suggested that Louisiana does not vote right; 
that she is Democratic. Considerations of this kind may or may not 
enter into this matter. 

The duty on wool is increased to some extent in this bill, under the 
pretense that the producer will be benefited thereby, while the tariff 
on woolen is increased in a much larger ratio. This shows be- 

md dispute that the real purpose of the framers of this bill is to bene- 

t the manufacturers, and not the producer or consumer. It has been 
estimated on this floor to-day bya Republican that we produce one- 
half enough wool for our own clothing. We produce no tin-plate at 
rent and this bill more than doubles the tax to be paid upon its impor- 
tation. 

These, Mr. Chairman, are a few of the inconsistencies of this bill. 
To enumerate all of them would consume more time than our Repub- 
lican brethren have doled out to us in which to discuss this most im- 
portant measure. In fact, sir, there would seem to be no consistency 
and fairness in it, except that consistency which would be found al- 
ways in the efforts of the zealous inferior to carry out and promote the 
interests of an exacting master. Certainly, the favored few who will 
be benefited by the provisions of this bill should it become a law are 
happy and fortunate in the fact that the Republican party is for the 
time being in the ascendency in our National Legislature. 

This bill is not even fair in its terms in respect to the measure of pro- 
tection it gives to the various industries of the country. Some are to 
be stricken down that others may flourish and prosper. 

I desire to read and to have printed with my remarks a protest I 
have received from constituents of mine in respect to the effect this bill 
will have upon industries in which they are engaged, and which will 
be appen, if not destroyed, should this bill become a law. The can- 
ning industries of this country have grown to large and almost wonder- 


gro 
fal proportions, and it is a conceded fact that if the rate of duty on tin- 
plate is increased they will suffer very much and the people who pur- 


chase and consume their products must pay higher for them, The 
protest reads as follows: : 


OFFICE oy GREENBRIER CANNING COMPANY, 
, W. Va., May 12, 1890, 


Dran Str: We wish to say through you that we earnestly protest against any. 
additional duty on tin-plate, and would be tifled to have the present duty 
removed, and if a higher rate is put on it we feel confident it will greatly dam- 
age, if not entirely destroy, the canning industry of the country, 


Yours, very respectfully, ete., 
GREENBRIER CANNING Company, 
Per D. R. THOMAS, Treasurer, 
GREENBRIER CREAMERY COMPANY, 
Per H. T. BELL, Treasurer. 


Hon. Jons D. ALDERSOX, 
Congressman Third District West Virginia, Washington, D. C. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I personally know that the Greenbrier Canning 
Company and the Greenbrier Creamery Company are new industries, 
with fair prospects of success even under the existing law, which is not 
favorable to them, giving employment to a number of laborers, pur- 
chasing directly from farmers the products of their farms, and thereby 
benefiting the people of the agricultural communities in which they 
do business by furnishing to the agriculturists a ‘‘home market.’’ 
The gentlemen composing these firms are entitled to as much consider- 
atien as are the persons who make up any combination, syndicate, or 
trust interested in a tariff on tin-plate. I also know that this is not 
a partisan petition. This protest recites that if a higher rate is put 
on it” (tin-plate) we feel confident it will greatly damage if not en- 
tirely destroy the canning industry of the country.’’ 

Protest after protest has come up here against the increase of the duty 
on tin-plate, but without avail. ‘‘Joined to their idols“ at one mo- 
ment; in the next breath arguing that a tariff reduces the price to 
consumers; claiming now that competition controls and reduces prices, 
and in the next instant that it is necessary to increase duties in order 
to protect ‘infant industries, the majority has been and is deaf to 
the entreaties and petitions of the people. 

** Infant industries, indeed! : 

It is an admitted fact that no tin-plate is produced in this country. 
Why, then, a duty upon tin-plate at all? Why an increase of duty? 
Is it proposed to protect an industry which does not exist? The pre- 
text for an increase of duty is found in the report of the majority of 
the Ways and Means Committee, wherein it is stated: 

We make sheet-iron and sheet-steel, and it is confidently believed that wo 
have in the Dakotas pig-tin in sufficient quantilies for use in making all of the 
tin required for this market. 

The majority ‘‘confidently believe” that pig-tin may be found in the 
Dakotas, and upon that presumption more ties double the duty on tin- 
plate. 

Upon quite as good and reliable evidence we might suppose that there 
is notin in America, and as far as known it is a fact that no commercial 
tin exists, But, Mr. Chairman, let us look at the weakness and unreason- 
ableness of the position assumed by the majority. They not only clothe 
in princely and gorgeous habiliments the ‘' infant industries now in 
existence, but they attempt by this bill to beget new and bastard off- 
spring, and prepare in advance the swaddling clothes and raiment of 
fine linen for a child which they themselves admit may never be born, 
and all at the expense of the great masses of the people, the farmers, 
the artisans, the laborers of the country, the consumers. 

With an overflowing Treasury what excuse existed for taxing the 
people of the country in 1889 more than $7,000,000 upon the importa- 
tion of tin-plates? What good reason is there now for more than 
doubling this tax, as is proposed by this bill? These are questions 
which will be asked by what they call the middle class” and by the 
poor people of the land, who almost exclusively purchase and use and 
consume the articles and wares manufactured from tin-plate, and the 
meats, vegetables, and fruits put up by the canning establishments of 
the country. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been conceded in all the controversies and dis- 
putes of this debate that no tin is produced in America. I have mado 
this statement before and I make it again. Tin, if ever we produced 
it, is a lost art in our Republic; we have no tin; we produce no tin. 
The claim that a duty on tin is to protect and promote American indus- 
tries and abe oe is a subterfuge and a sham by which the manufact- 
urers of sheet-iron propose to make the people abandon tin and pay a 
double price for sheet-iron as a substitute for all the uses to which tin 
is applied, thereby to increase the profits of sheet-iron manufacturers, 

This is plain English, but it is a fact. This substitution would be- 
gin with sheet-iron roofs and end with[sheet-iron spoons, if there would 
be any end. And this brings us to the real issue involved in ant os 
osition, to increase the duty and multiply the tax on tin-plate. 
does it lead? This bill increases the tax from 1 cent to more than 2 
cents; we leave out the fraction and simply say that the tax is more 
than doubled. 

Now, let us fora moment pause and see who is affected by the impo- 
sition of this fresh burden and increased tax. The millionaire uses 
gold and silver, and ivory and pearls, and the things that are precious 
of this earth. It makes no difference to him what they cost. He buys 
them because they cost. He is able todo so, He is the infant in- 
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dustry” who is protected by this bill. He would spurn a tin cup or 
a tin spoon and kick it from his dining-room as he would kick a burg- 
lar from his mansion, and he does this all, it is claimed, for the sake 
of American labor” and home market.“ The truth is the great 
American people need and use and must have tin-plate. 

Tin is a necessity. It constitutes for the people their buckets, their 
dish-pans, their plates, their spoons, their fruit-cans, their wash-basins, 
their 8 their coffee-pots, their tea- pots, their cups (half-gal- 
lons, quarts, pints, and half-pints), the miners’ lamps, and the roofs 
which cover their homes. Genius could not enumerate the uses to 
which tin is applied in this dager and glorious country of ours, The 
whole subject is covered by the statement, plain and simple as it is, that 
tin is an article of universal consumption, of universal necessity, ex- 
cept, possibly, for the rich. And yet no tin-plate is produced in this 
country. 

It pct to me thatargumentissuperfluous. No theory could inspire 
or justify an increase of tax on tin except the inspiration that the rich 
man is made to ride and the poor man to pull in the traces. The prop- 
osition is made to this Congress that certain gentlemen should be al- 
lowed to experiment at public expense and ascertain whether they may 
be able to produce at a profit this prime necessity. There is no claim 
that the revenue to be derived will be necessary for the support of Gov- 
ernment. The position is not assumed that any industry now in ex- 
istence will be benefited by the imposition of this burdensome and un- 
necessary tax, but the majority of the Committee on Ways and Means 
pretend that anew industry may possibly be created and set on foot in 
this country, and another leech is placed on the body politic. 

This whole bill is builded upon this same false and indefensible doc- 
trine, the doctrine that, regardless of the question of revenue, the 
masses should be taxed to increase the profits ofa few persons engaged 
in manufacturing, who themselves make the specious plea that they 
can not continue their business unless the tariff tax is increased, and 
in the opinion of the great body of the favored few they can not con- 
tinue their business unless their neighbors are taxed for their benefit, 
whereby they may amass great fortunes in hot haste at the expense of 
the public. 

We believe, and with the assurance that we are right, that there 
should be some gauge, some limit, to the taxes imposed upon the peo- 
ple; that where sach a vast sum is necessary annually for the payment 
of pensions and the current expenses of the Government, which sum 
must in the main be collected by an indirect system of taxation—by a 
tariff system—the industries of this country will be sufficiently pro- 
tected when the rates of duty are high enough to realize this immense 
amount, And thus the issue is presented. 

It is not a question of free trade.“ It is a question whether the 
people shall be taxed more in amount than is necessary for this Goy- 
ernment. The politician or statesman who wastes his time in ing 
it upon us that we are free-traders, as the Republicans busy them- 
selves to do, is not worthy of consideration. Free trade is impracticable 
under our system of government; freer trade is not impracticable. 

If time permitted I would be glad to go through the schedules of 
this bill and show where they discriminate in favor of the few against 
the many, where the masses, the great body of consumers, are unnec- 
essarily and unreasonably taxed to berefit the manufacturers, the 
privileged classes, and not the Jaboring people, as has been so often 


assumed, 

I desire also briefly to refer to the enormous increase proposed by this 
bill in the tax on lamp-chimneys. Mr. Chairman, a lamp-chimney is 
apparently so insignificant a thing that it may be presumed that no- 
body cares what you tax it or how you doit. But it happens, in the 
providences of nature, that my district affords a peculiar demonstra- 
tion of the enormity and injustice of this tax. I represent a homo- 
geneous and a good people, but in large part they live in the mount- 
ains, and, while they earn all they enjoy, the lack of railroad and other 
facilities for transportation has necessitated largely the continuance of 
primitive methods. 

In my whole district, filled as it is with coal and salt, primeval for- 
ests, and all the elements which are so rapidly producing wealth in the 
country, it is a fact, and I frankly admit it, that outside the great resort 
known as the White Sulphur Springs there is only one town in the 
whole district lighted by gas. Now, in the face of this met what can 
you expect of me when yon propose by this bill and its arbitrary in- 
crease of duties to double the cost of lamp-chimneys to every house- 
hold in my mountain district and send its members to bed in the dark? 

S sales and small profits“ is a maxim in commercial law, and sọ 
I presume it is calculated by the promoters of this bill that it is a sim- 
ple thing to make the school children of West Virginia or their parents 

mt away the lights and the little ones go to sleep with lessons un- 
earned or pay a tax of 5 cents each or more to enrich the coffers of the 
manufacturers whose half-paid laborers blow or press the glass. Take 
off your tax from the light that es the foo’ of the people in 
the dark hour. As God Almighty would paralyze the arm that would 
hinder the sunshine, His own free gift that guides them by day,so will 
the people strike down the party which favors this iniquitous tax. Mr. 
8 it is gratifying to know that Republicans have arisen on 


this floor to protest against this enormity. But they represent the 


great agricultural regions of the far West, and it is painful to see that 
they, like their Democratic brethren, are disregarded in every ap 
15 justice for the people against the beneficiaries of this Republican 

The subjects which I have named are not exceptional cases in which 
the people are to be im upon by this bill. ey simply represent 
the theory, practical and policy of the entire bill with reference 
to every article consumed by the people and manufactured by a special 
class, ‘The farmer, the artisan, and the laborer have not had their in- 
fluence felt here, but the mainspring of the Committee on Ways and 
Means has been touched by every monopolist in the land, and the simple 
suggestion of what it requires to make him rich has met with response. 

I am sorry this debate is so limited. I wonld be glad tos far- 
ther upon this bill. 

While you, my Republican brethren, may cut off debate here—and I 
do not blame you for this course, for besides the hard raps it has re- 
ceived from this side I am of opinion that if one or two more good 
Republicans should rise above party for the time being and speak out 
in meeting“ the life of this monstrosity of a bill would be of few 
days and full of trouble’’—I want to say to you that there is a forum 
before which debate will not be limited, the forum of the people, be- 
fore which we will strip from this measure the last vestige of hollow- 
ness, deceit, and unmeaningness, and expose its rottenness and hypoc- 
risy. 

It is to this ſeast we invite you. 

It has been wonderful to me to see in this day and generation so 
many friends of the dear farmers’’ and laboring men ” stand up 
and proclaim their devotion to these classes. Has it dawned upon the 
country at last that the men who have been fulfilling the scriptural re- 
quirement, ‘‘ In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, have torn 
asunder their fetters, have awaked from their leth , and have de- 
termined to exercise the power they possess, a power long unexerci 
and left dormant? 

And the people are not to be deceived and cajoled by false promises 
and false pretenses. Is it believed that the farmer is so lacking in 
intelligence that he can be satisfied by a proposed increase of the 
rates of duty on farm products when he knows that he sells his corn 
and wheat in a free-trade market and purchases his necessaries of life 
in a market highly protected, and the agricultural interests from one 
end of the land to the other are in a declining and prostrated condi- 
tion ? 

Is it supposed that the laboring man is to be satisfied with the spe- 
cious plea that high rates of duties increase his wages, when he has an 
every-day experience that his labor into a free market governed 
by the lawof supply and demand, and his wife and ehildren are suffer- 
ing for the necessaries of life under the very shadow of the princely 
home of his employer? 

Mr. Chairman, the leaven is working,“ and by their fruits ye 
shall know them,”’ š 

Yon can not deceive the people by a measure of this kind. Even 
Republican Representatives see the handwriting on the wall.“ In the 
remarks made by Mr. BUTTERWORTH, the distinguished member from 
ohig, on the 10th instant, when discussing this bill, this language is 

‘ound: 


I sound this note of warning, and whatever this House may decide, and al 
though it may resound with plaudits of u a ese wall is thé 
security of our people, yet I assert that there never was a time in the history of 
the Republican party when it was in more danger of defeat than upon this one 
suggested idea that it is permissible to levy tribute upon all the people of this 
country of 65,000,000 to confer a benefit upon a few hundreds by going pegao 
the imposition of a | chyna Ad tariff n to remove inequalities and im- 
part to competition the quality of fairness. g opportunities is not ex- 
acting tribute. Creating inequalities is producing the very evil the protective 
system was intended to remove. 

Now, sir, I read with sadness the attempt to satisfy the farmers and other la- 
borers and producers, and to induce them to believe they will find quicker 
prosperity, A ape burdens, and ter strength to bear them in the clause of 
this bill wh: im inc duties on agricultural products; that they 
will derive a benefit from a duty on Canada eggs; a duty on potatoes and bar- 
ley; a duty on rye, corn, etc., and the like im from In other 
words, that the hens will lay during the winter when eggs are high if we only 
rule out the fruit of the Canadian hen. We are exportersof wheat, and not im- 
porters, and yet they would build a dam to keep the water from running up 


the hill. Weare exporters of corn, but would request the Canadians to shut 
their doors and thus close the highway to that t market for our corn. Is 
the fact overlooked that all along our northern border there would be immense 

built up to utilize Canadian 


establishments, employing thousands of workm 
lumber, Canadian . but for the useless and absurd notion that we must 
levy a tax upon all the people of this country, which has no other effect t 

to bestow exclusive advantages upon a few who have already become 

of the wealth of Croesus? 


Mr. BUTTERWORTH is one of the ablest Representatives on this floor 
and a Republican of national reputation. The note of warning sounded 
by Mr. BUTTERWORTH will not be heeded by his associates here. They 
will pass this bill, and when the time of retribution comes the people 
at the polls will mete out to the party and the men who favor 
iniquitous measure the reward they deserve. This satisfaction and its 
certain coming is worth more than mere temporary ascendency or suc- 


cess, 
Mr. McKINLEY, I now yield fifteen minutes to the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. COLEMAN]. * 
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Mr. COLEMAN, Mr. Chairman, my amendment is tostrike out para- 
graph 727, page 120. In other words, strike sugar from the free: ist. 
M. Chairman, Iam opposed to any cut on sugar. Theshibboleth of 
my political campaign in the fall of 1888 was protection to ote grt 
Protection to American industries as a principle was considered the 
doctrine of the Republican party and the political issue was plainly 
stated to be American protected labor versus pauper, slave, cooly, peon, 
or free-trade Iabor. A Republican member of Congress was elected 
from the wealthiest district in the State of Louisiana, the district 
having the largest white majority in the State and which had been 
represented in Congress by a Democrat for thirteen consecutive years, 
excepting one year, from March, 1885, to March, 1886, when Hon. 

Michael Hahn, Republican, was the Representative. Thepersonal pop- 
ularity of Hon. Michael Hahn and his well known views in regard to 
protection, labor, and the rights of the workingman secured for him 
n number of independent votes which were of great importance towards 
his election. 

The workingmen and laborers in the city of New Orleans and the 
plantation hands in the sugar parishes of Jefferson, St. Charles, St. 
Jchn the Baptist, and St. James were told that the Republican party 
was the party of protection to American labor and that protection to 
sugar would surely follow the election of a Republican President and 
enough Republican members of Congress to control the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The Republican national platform adopted in Chicago in 
June, 1888, states in unmistakable language: 

We are uncompromisingly in favor of the American system of protection; we 
poe against the desi on as pro) by the e eee and 

is party. They serve the interests of Europe; we will sup; the interests of 
America. We accept the issue and confidently ap) to the people for their 
judgment. The protective system must be maintained. Its abandonment has 
always been followed by general disaster to all interests except those of the 
usurer and the sheriff, 

After the election in November, 1888, the Louisiana Republican mem- 
ber of Congress elect visited the Republican President-elect at Indian- 
apolis and was there told by the President-elect that there would be 
no conflict between the Republican party and the question of ‘* protec- 
tion to sugar.“ 

The death of Hon. Edward J. Gay, of Louisiana, caused an elec- 
tion for member of Congress in the Third Congressional district of Lou- 
isiana in the summer of 1889, and in that campaign Hon. J. C. Bun- 
Rows, member of Con from Michigan; Hon. J. H. ROWELL, mem- 
ber of Congress from Illinois, and Hon. S. R. PETERS, member of 
Congress from Kansas, were sent to this sugar district of Louisiana by 
the national Republican campaign committee to assist in electing a 
Republican member of Congress to succeed Hon. E. J. Gay. In that 
campaign both the Republican and the Democratic candidates were 
sugar-planters. 

I heard the speeches of Hon. J. C. Burrows at Bayou Goula 
and at Plaquemine, La., and I am informed that all the speeches de- 
livered by these gentlemen promised that the Republican party was 
the party of protection to American industries as a principle, and none 
of their speeches implied that sugar was to be protected by bounty. 

The duty received by the Government last year on those des of 
sugar which it is proposed to put on the free-list amounted to $54,894,- 
181, and the production of sugar by foreign Governments will be stimu- 
lated by the fact that foreign sugar will have an open and free market 
in this country, At present each person in the United States pays into 
the United States Treasury less than $1 per annum to protect the sugar 
industry against competition from foreign sugar; and the cultivation 
of sugar is entitled as an American industry to protection as much as 
the growing of flax, wool, or hops, the development of tin-plate man- 
ufacturing, the salt industry, the lime industry, and the other articles 
and Bap mse in the long list which are protected by the proposed 
tariff bill. 

The people understand that money paid into the United States Treas- 
ury by the citizens of this country is not lost to the people, but remains 
a valuable asset, in which all have an undivided interest or share. If 
the pension bill which has passed this House becomes a law and other 
appropriations known to be urgent and necessary are made, the opera- 
tions of the sinking fund must be suspended if the revenues of the 
country are to be reduced. The protection afforded sugar by the ex- 
isting tariff yields an important and valuable revenue. The country 
can not abolish this revenue from sugar and reduce the national debt 
at the same time. This is a plain arithmetical fact. The Republican 
Administration is pledged to pass a dependent pension bill, and justice 
to the soldiers by whose acts and devotion this Union was preserved 
demands a liberal 2 towards the veterans. 

Mr. Chairman, I was a Confederate soldier, a private in Lee’s army 
of Northern Virginia for nearly fouryears. During the month of May, 
twenty-seven years ago, I was a prisoner of warat Fort Delaware. When 
the Confederate battle-flag, endeared to me by the blood of kindred 
and comrades went down forever, twenty-five years ago, the war ended 
and the beautiful star representing fair Louisiana, my native State, was 
reset in that victorious union of the Stars and Stripes, that glorious 
emblem of our reunited country. [Applause,] I am loyal to Louisi- 
ana and I am loyal to that flag, and I consider it a proud privilege to 
assist in securing with my vote and my voice liberal recognition in the 
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matter of ions to Union soldiers (er their widows) [applause] for 
their heroic acts and patriotic devotion [applause], w have pre- 
served to us and to generations following, the glorious Union of these 
United States. 

In a few days a nation’s love and respect will be manifested by the 
beautiful ceremony of decorating the graves of the Union dead, express- 
ing a beautiful sentiment in recognition of devotion, of these 
Union soldiers’ graves are in Louisiana, and flowers will be tendered 
then and there by those who wore the gray, and will be ted by 
those who wore the blue, and be placed with sentiments of love and 
kindness on the graves of our nation’s dead. Shall this Republican 
Administration forget the widows of those whose graves we decorate ? 

Mr. Chairman, the Philadelphia Press, which is recognized in this 
country as an influential paper and strong in the Republican faith, 
states in its issue of the 2d of this month as follows: 

With pensions increased and the revenue reduced there can be no sinking- 
fund payments, no river and harbor Appropriakions, no new public buildings, 
and no expansion of the regular appropriation bills, Congress is inclined todo 
all these things. It can not without a deficit. A deficit for the fiscal year 1891 
will be reported on the evo of the next Presidential election. It will call for ex- 
planation of a kind which no party in this country has had to make since 1860, 
when the Democrats had to report a deficit. 

This is not argument. It is fact. Congress has to appropriate for next year a 
margin of $02,735,000 after 
per expenditures, The 


ngress proposes 300,000 more. Publi 
Pnidings and other additions to the esi nates stand foranother $10,000,000, This 
is a deficit of $72,000,000, if Congress carries out its present plans the pay- 
ment of pensionsand the debt both go on. If the payment of the debt is stopped 
the reduction of the revenue will take the rest, | the silver bill and public 
works, buildings, and so on will still leave a deficit of over $30,000,000, 

Even if there was not a deficit there are claims the Govern- 
ment which are just and should have been paid since, claims 
that grew out of the operations of the war known aswarclaims. The 
justness of these claims is based on four facts: 8 taken; 
the valuation is correct and fair; the loyalty of the ts = 
beyond dispute; and the claims have not been paid. The French 
spoliation claims are ized to be just by all who have investigated 
them, and should be paid by a just and honorable Government which 
assumed their payment and thus relieved the French Government of 
these obligations. 5 

I believe that the depositors in that Government institution, the 
Freedman’s Savings-Bank, should be paid the balance thatis due them 
on their hard-earned deposits, placed by them in confidence and good 
faith in that national institution. I believe that the amounts justly 
due to these Freedman’s Bank depositors, most of whom are colored 
people working long hours in daily toil, should be paid, I believe that, 
rather than enrich the pockets of those who produce sugar by slave, 
cooly, and peon labor, it is far better to increase the amount in the 
United States Treasury, from which could be drawn appropriations for 
the education, by the National Government, of the ignorant masses of 
the country. 

Mr. Chairman, the payment of a bounty of 2 cents a pound to the 
producer of sugar from the soil is seductive and if it was possible to 
secure it for the time specified in this bill—fifteen years—would carry 
convincing influence of its stimulating efiect. If the production of 
sugar is stimulated by this bounty, the amount of $7,500,000 to be 
paid to the sugar-producer to-day will grow until it reaches such 
proportions that it will be considered a burden and become a co 
uous target for political ‘‘ reformers,” 

There are some plantations in Louisiana which produce 3,000,000 or 
more poundsof sugar per annum, and the payment of a bounty of 2 cents 
per pound means the payment of checks of the United States Govern- 
ment for amounts trom $60,000 upwards directly from the Treasury 
into the pockets of individuals. Fancy a stump speaker a 
copy of one of these checks to his audience in sections of this country 
wheresugar is not produced; hear him harangue the multitude in some 
such strain as this: ‘‘Fellow-citizens, look upon this check of the United 
States Treasury which calls for the payment of $60,000 for one year’s 
crop of sugar to Mr. X. Y. Z., asugar plantation lord of Louisiana, 
who receives from the Government $60,000 cash; and in addition to this 
cash he gets the market price for his crop. What do you receive, fel- 
low-citizens, from the United States Government for the production of 
your maple sugar, your wheat, your corn, your hay, your vegetables, 
etc., etc., etc., etc., ete., etc.?’? en and applause.] : 

The strength of this argument will be intensitied if, by any chain of 
circumstances or events, accidental or otherwise, the price of sugar hap- 
pens to be then about what it was before the bounty enactment; then 
the argument would carry weight and influence that could not be op- 
posed; and you gentlemen who sit here now representing the people of 
this country, if you are re-elected, would be compelled to befure 
five years the very law which this Republican House is trying now to 
enact. 


The stability of this bounty, I fear, is not to be trusted. The Re- 
publican voters who have sent me to Congress to og ar their in- 
terest have no confidence that this bounty will last, believing that it 
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— is simply a step towards free sugar, pure and simple. They believe 


that you realize the merciless cruelty of free at one 
swoop, and you to mi this evil by rea the result 
by gradual approaches, by providing a bounty to-day to be taken off 


California; [Laughter and 
use.] And now, fair play demands that yon do not forsake the 
of i from which State I was elected a Repub- 


Isubmit herewith a telegram dated 
from Hon. Charles A. Bourgeois, member of the Louisiana Legisla 


whom are prominent leaders of the colored people in Louisiana: 
Baros Roveg, LA., May 12, 1890. 


To Hon. H. D. COLEMAN : 
At a meeting held by the Republican members of the General Assembly of 
Louisiana we were directed to transmit to i the following resolution : 


Resolved, That a maj of the col are opposed to the schedule 
of the McKinley tariff bill p. eee any deep cut thereof.“ 
Respectfully, ` 


C. A. BOURGEOIS, Secretary. 
RICHARD SIMMS, Chairman. 

I submit another telegram of same date from Mr. Charles A. Rox- 
borough and Mr, J. L. Jones, prominent colored citizens of the parish 


of Iberville: 
Praqventnn, LA., May 12, 1590, 
Hon. H. DUDLEY COLEMAN, Washington: 3 
against the article in the 


for a livelihood, We believe ina tariff for pro 
only. We desire you to read this to Congress. 


CHAS, A. ROXBOROUGH, 
J. L. JONES. 

I also submit an editorial, published last Saturday, May 17, in The 
Standard-Pelican, the official organ of the Republican party in New 
Orleans. La., published by Hon. T. B. Stamps, ex-State senator : 

THE CONTEST FOR SUGAR, 
against the 
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I submit also a set of resolutions: 


the meeting 
th x 
e meeting, 


Davis, 
2 And on motion of Mr. Delany, the meeting took a recess for five minutes to 
allow the committee time to 
in the New Orleans Sgro containing the 


eclare that the New Orleans Crusader on this subject 
| CCCCCCTCCTCCòC⁵ĩ . Ee Senne pE 


lation of 

Bett That on the successful continuation of the industry 
depends the welfare of the masses of our population, and any blow ed against 
it will cause great suffering and distress with all our 

Be it further resolved, we urge upon our ar.d Senators in 


That Representatives 
rr Sie PONSA tate Al naw water 


On motion of Mr. C. B. „the proceed be published in the Times, 
Tele and New Oricons Pon ae 


On motion of Mr. Landry, the be authorized to take the 
to transmit the of ths meeting to our Representatives n 
, On motion of Mr. Landry, the meeting 


occur to me d 


secretary, and Hon. Richard Simms, State senator, president, both of 


sugar king. I am credibly informed that that gentleman appeared here 
in W. Committee 
of 8 eans that they would be satisfled to have the duty taken 


These show very clearly the views of the colored people in Louisiana 
on this t question of protection to sugar. 

Mr. N. Ixield five minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. OUTAWAITE]. 1 
Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Chairman, in the last Congress I voted to 
put tinned plate, wool, salt and lumber on the free-list{and to retain 
the duty upon sugar up toabout 68 percent. If the opportunity should 
this Congress—but I do not expect it, as I have 
waited in vain for a chance to offer such amendments—I would again 
vote to put lumber, salt, and wool upon the free-list; but I am not 
willing to put sugar on the free-list with or without a bounty [applause 
on the Demcratie side]; and it is because of a principle—because the 
duty upon sugar is simply a revenue tariff. 

he gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] has spoken of this duty 

as one of the revenue leeches, as if a revenue tariff was something to be 
sneered at as a wicked device of evil. A revenue tariff is a tariff 
that goes from one pocket of the American citizen into another et, 
It comes from the people at large into the Treasury of the United 
States to be there held as the property of the United States, each indi- 
vidual having still his interest and share in that money to pay ont 
again to the citizens and for the citizens of the United States. Noone 
can tell where the increase in price which is caused by a protective 
tariff goes. The owners of the protected industry manage that. 

Mr. CANNON. If my friend will allow me I said leech on the pro- 
tective system. > 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Better be a leech upon the protective system 
than a leech upon the pockets of the many for the use of the few, as 
the protective system itself can be made to be and is being made to be 
in many parts of this bill. When I pay an increase of 2 cents a pound 
on sugar because of the duty I can trace it into the Treasury of the 
United States to bear part of my share of the various expenses of the 
people’s Government. Upon more than one occasion I have traced the 
increased price of articles caused by protective duties into the pockets 
of the manufacturers who produced thearticle. Yousay the law made 
me pay that tax to the manufacturer for the benefit of the labor. I 


sugar | question whether the labor ever gets its share. 


But I must make some other statements about this duty on sugar. 
I wish it understood that I would support the proposition of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. WILKINSON] to retain the duty at what it 
was retained in the Mills bill. If we can not retain it at that point, I 
would then vote for the proposition of the gentleman from California, 
to retain it at 45 per cent., and that without a bounty. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], I think, was misin- 
formed in tothe sugar interests in the Sandwich Islands. Ihave 
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publican party, but give all of its virtues to their credit and all of its 
vices, if any, to their discredit. As a matter of fact, the sugar tations 
in the Sandwich Islands are owned by a large number of American 
citizens spread all over this country, and not by a few individuals, 
When we speak upon this subject there arises in the mind of almost 
every American citizen the image of the gentleman who is known as the 
and stated before the chairman of the on 
if a bounty were put on. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I want to state to the gentleman from Ohio, for 
I know he does not want to make a misstatement, that no such state- 
ment was made to the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I have just been so informed. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I think it is due for me to say that, because I 
know you do not want to make a misrepresentation. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Certainly not, but just now I was so informed, 
and I thought I was credibly informed, having confidence in the gen- 
tleman who stated it to me for use in debate. 

I have here Statistical Abstract No. 12, and from it I wish to show 
how unfairly gentlemen deal with the sugar industry in speaking about 
the want of growth of that industry. Now, Iam not a potenie 
and I would not keep this ig, fedai sakeof protecting the sugar in- 

; but let me show you the resultof incidental protection accord- 
results from tariffs. Taking this Statistical 


ten years. Then the industry was wiped out, obliterated almost, aonn 
from the face of the earth; so that from 528,000,000 pounds, in > 
it went down to only 10,800,000 Now, this book 
shows an increase from that 10,800,000 pounds, in 1885, at the close of 


the war; afresh, the production in 1888 had reached 353,855,877 
pounds; the increase has been 3,400 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Does the gentleman contend that that is on ac- 
count of ion? 

Mr. O AITE. No; I do not make any such contention. It 
is such an argument as you make for other industries. Protection does 
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increase this product more than it does in any other industry, where 


it is in 7777 ol protection. , 
Mr. Then I do not see the relevancy of your argu- 
ment. 


Mr. McKINLEY. I now yield five minutes to the gentleman from 


Maryland [Mr. McComas], 

Mr. McCOMAS. I will two minutes of that to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER], and in the three minutes re- 
maining I desire to call the attention of the committee to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. STEWART] and myself, in 
the same terms, upon offering a bounty for maple sugar. 

Mr, OUTHWAITE, Will you not let glucose sugar made from 
starch come in under the same provision? 

Mr. McCOMAS. No; I would not go that far. 
it he can offer an amendment to that effect. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I will offer one, [Laughter.] 

Mr. McCOMAS. Now, we demand if this is put upon the free-list 
that a compensatory duty should follow. This sugar can be raised in 
this country and it can be raised to a large extent by farmers in por- 
tions of the country where it is not now raised, on poor soils; and ac- 
cording to some information which has been given on that subject, 
there is every reason to say, as Professor Wiley says, that a race of 
maples yielding a large percentage of sugar can be developed as easily 
as a race of cows from which a large quantity of butter can be made, 
and among maples there may be a race of Jerseys.” 

Now, when you put the bounty on sorghum and on the beet sugar 
you ought to put an equivalent bounty on maple trees and maple groves 
for the farmers of this country. Last year there were 22,000 tons of 
maple sugar produced in this country, and from Canada there came 
404,000 pop Now that the tariff is off there will be a large influx of 
it into this country. I favor free sugar. I favor a bounty on sugar. 
Iam glad the committee have had the courage to face the sugar trust 


If my friend desires 


and raise the test to 16. I shall vote for the provision as it is, but I 


hope the committee will make it consistent and encourage the maple- 
sugar industry along with the rest, That sugar is produced in eleven 
States; it is raised in my own State; it is growing in importance; it is 
wing in production; and we ought to do what we can to foster and 
8 the development of this industry, so important to the farmers 
of this country. 
The two minutes that I have remaining I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER]. 


{Mr. CANDLER, of Massachusetts, addressed the committee. 
Appendix. ] 


Mr. WILKINSON, I yield six minutes to the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. Morrow]. 


[Mr. MORROW addressed the committee. See Appendix. ] 


Mr. McKINLEY. _ I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Ore- 
gon [Mr. HERMANN]. 


[Mr, HERMANN addressed the committee. See Appendix. ] 


Mr. WILKINSON. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BYNUM]. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to a bounty on sugar or 
a bounty on any other article, because I believe that under the Consti- 
tution no power exists to pay a bounty to anyindustry. I am in favor 
of a reduction of the duties upon sugar to a revenue basis. The reason 
Iam opposed to placing sugar on the free-list is that it is a revenue 
article. We received some $56,000,000 of duty on sugar last year, and 
Iam o poes to removing this tax, which goes into the of the 
Unit tates, in order that the wool-growers of Ohio, the tin-plate 
manufacturers of Pennsylvania, the lime manufacturers of Maine, and 
the lumber manufacturers of New England shall put this amount of 
money into their pocket. I prefer a tax which when collected from the 
people goesinto the Treasury to a tax that goes into the pockets of the 
manufacturers. 

I shall therefore vote for an amendment which makes a reduction 
in the duties upon sugar, but which does not recognize the power of 
this Government to pay a bounty, to levy a tax upon one man in order 
to put the money into the pocket of another. Such a principle isa 
recognition of the doctrine of the communist, who would take the prop- 
erty of one man and give it to another. The only difference is that the 
communist would take from the rich and give to the poor, while this 
committee would take from the poor to give to the rich. [Applause 
on the Democratic side, ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The debate is not entirely closed, I believe? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has not expired, but no gentleman 
seemed desirous of occupying the floor. 

Mr. WILKINSON. yield five minutes to my colleague from Loni- 
siana [Mr. ROBERTSON]. 


[Mr. ROBERTSON addressed the committee. See Appendix. ] 


See 


Mr. McKINLEY. I xi yield five minutes to the gentleman from 


bid raige [Mr. McCorp]. A 

r, McCORD. Mr, Chairman, I do not expect toadd anything new 
to the sub; oP ee , nor do I intend to discuss the sched- 
ules of b J 

The economic question of protection, more than any other with which 
our Government has had to deal, has received the careful attention and 
best thonght of our scholars and statesmen, and the system in connection 
with administering the Government is as old as the Government itself; 
in fact, the propie was among the first recognized by law by the 
young Republic, as a tariff bill, a bill designed not more for revenue 
than to protect what few infant industries we then had and to enconrage 
others to build up, was 9 85 early enactments. 

The bill under discussion I believe is the best, if not the only gen- 
uine, tariff bill ever presented to the American people. It aims to formu- 
late a system of assessing and collecting the revenues needed for the 
support of the Government and at the same time guard and protect our 
established industries and encourage and build up others which we 
hope to get. It seeks to protect our labor against.competition with 
the cheap labor of Europe and elsewhere, to protect the great agricult- 
ural interests against the damaging effects of foreign importations, and 
at the same time reduce the revenue to the lowest possible amount con- 
sistent with providing the means of administering the Government. 

As stated, it is not my purpose at this time to review the schedules 
of this bill. That would take too much time were I capable of doing 
it intelligently and instructively, which I confess I am not. I simply 
want to call attention to a few itemsin the bill and then discuss briefly 
the principle of protection itself. 

First let me say that the bill under consideration is the only meas- 
ure ever brought before Congress that distinctly ized and pro- 
tected the great agricultural interests of this country. Up to this time 
the tillers of the soil have been lost sight of in the legislation upon this 
subject. True their interests in some particulars have been guarded, 
but not so much but that over $60,000,000 worth of farm produce has 
been permitted to be imported into this country in one year compara- 
tively freeof duty. This bill, inmy judgment, goes a long way towards 
preventing a recurrence of such transactions, It gives sufficient protec- 
tion to the products of the farm to prevent a: of foreign raising 
that are sometimes brought here at a nominal freight—sometimes as 
ballast—from taking the place of the products of our own farms, And 
why should not this be so? Everything the farmer uses in the way of 
tools and machinery in carrying on his farm or consumes or wears, if 
i is protected, and I ask again why not his products? [Ap- 
plause]. 

But, Mr. Chairman, before I proceed with my argument I want to 
dig up root and branch that great fraud and scarecrow which has been 
flaunted in our faces ever since this discussion began. I allude to that a 
great bugaboo, farm mortgages. 

It is said that the West is plastered with mortgages. Alarming sta- 
tistics have been read here to show that the entire farm product of the 
West for years would be insufficient to satisfy the mortgages that are 
already upon the farms; that this generation or the next will not see 
these mo taken up and satisfied. And the cause of this terrible 
state of affairs in the minds of our friends over there is the protective 
Pouey shee has obtained for the last thirty years. In the first place, 

et me say that this picture is highly overdrawn. No such state of 
affairs exists, 

True, many farms are mortgaged, and times with the farmers are 
hard, and the price of produce is low; but there are causes for this. 
One is the wantof protection or the low duty which allows foreign prod- “ 
uce to be brought here and sold to the extent of $60,000,000 a year; 
another is that 46 per cent. of the entire 3 of the country is 
engaged in agriculture in its various branches, while 37 per cent. of the 
population, with theimproved machinery now in use, is sufficient to pro- 
duce all that our home consumption requires, even if we could have 
the entire home market to ourselves. 

I said the statement of the amount of mortgages upon the farms of 
the West was greatly overstated. The statistics, it is true, show a large 
amount in the aggregate, but let me tell you how a amount of 
this is made up. I cut ont of anewspaper published in my district the 
following item: \ 


Not one acre of this land is a farm or any part of a farm, yet it goes 
to make up the aggregate amount. But a little while ago a railway 
company whose headquarters are in my State executed a m 
for $15,000,000, covering lands in every county through which the 
road passes. This e, like other mortgages, must be recorded in 
every county in which lands mentioned in the mortgage are located, 


and the full amount of the mortgage is reckoned as many times as the 
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mortgage is recorded, which frequently is in a dozen or more different 
counties. ° 

Frequently large mining enterprises are started mainly on borrow: 
capital, and a mortgage on landsin different counties is given to secure 
some Eastern loan and trust company, and the aggregate of the several 
recordings is charged up and figured into the grand aggregate and all 
e to the account of mortgages on farms, so that it is a fact that 
indebtedness represented by mortgages of record is not anything like a 
correct indication of money actually due and unpaid, because millions 
of this prima facie indebtedness has been paid. For instance, a mort- 

ee . indebtedness of $5,000 may be partially or even wholly 
paid, although not canceled of record. So true is this that the instances 
are few where the tace of the indebtedness as appears from the record 
isa correct index to the amount actually due. Again, many mortgages 
are taken to seeure a contingent liability, and many others represent 
no actual indebtedness whatever, but are fraudulent and given to cover 
up property to hinder or defraud creditors. 

It is true, however, that the actual amount of real, genuine unpaid 
farm mort is enough, far more than I wish it were; but the 
statistics which have been paraded here upon this subject are wholly 
unreliable and deceptive. I do not believe the actual unpaid, genuine 
farm mortages are one-tenth of the amount represented, and I know 
that the farmers of my State are well fed, well clothed, well educated, 
and not greatly in debt; and, while they are not making money as fast 
as they ought to for the capital, energy, and labor invested, yet they 
are a long way from the poor-house and are contented and compara- 
tively prosperous and happy. If they can have the protection they are 
entitled to, the protection that this bill gives, then they will prosper 
as they never have before. 

I have been astonished to learn what great, what ardent, what un- 
yielding friends the farmers and the soldiers have in members on the 
other nae 2 = 3 oat bee are 6 with 
sympathy for the poor farmers, the poor soldiers, an e poor men. 
Did they bleed 5 or any of them when they were in the major- 
ity? Not a bit of it; there was no heart-bleeding then. Even the 
Mills bill did not pretend to giveany adequate protection to the farmers, 
and the record of that party on the subject of pensions is well illustrated 
by the acts of their late President. [Applanse.] 

Now, let me say, Mr. Chairman, that this bill is one in the interests 
of protection, ee to all, and the rate of duty as low in the main 
as it can well be made and furnish the necessary protection to our home 
institutions and interests and the ni revenues to carry on the 
Government; and while I doubt the wisdom of some of the sched- 
ules—for instance, the one fixing a higher duty on tin-plate, inserted 
with a good motive, it is true, but which I fear will be an expensive 
and unsatisfactory experiment, and which I would prefer not to have 
tried—I also doubt the wisdom of so large a reduction of the revenue 
derived from the sale of tobacco, and I would not pay a farthing of 
bounty to encourage the sugar industry, but would take off every cent 
of the duty on sugar; yet, as a whole and as the best thing we are liable 

to get, I vote for the whole bill from the first to the last section, 
. and every schedule in it, believing as I do that it is a bill in the inter- 
est of both the Government and the people. Having said this much 
in favor of the bill under consideration, I wish to discuss briefly the 
principles of protection and give a few reasons for the faith that is in 
me. 


The principle of protection has never in this country until since the 
beginning of the late war had a fair trial. Its existence prior to that 
period upon our statutes has been during brief intervals and contin- 
ually menaced by hostile legislation, attempted legislation, or senti- 
ment; so that neither the Government nor the people have had the con- 
tinuous and uninterrupted benefits of its workings. Still, during the 
most of the time of the existence of the Government, we have been 
going along under a sort of a protective system. 

Just why a system not fairly tried that has engendered a growth 
that is the amazement of the world should be declared a failure is be- 
yond my comprehension. Yet nothing is surer than that the Demo- 
cratic idea of tariff for revenue or revenue reform is surely tending to 
that end and is but another method and a very gauzy one for free trade. 
They dare not come out openly and boldly for free trade, because they 
know that such a policy would consign them to that oblivion they, as 
a party, are so well qualified to adorn. So they shout themselves hoarse 
for revenue reform. 

George Washington, as President, signed a protective law; I think it 
was the first public act he signed. This was the beginning and foun- 
dation of the protective system of this Government, and ina ter 
or less degree we have enjoyed its beneficent results since. t is 
this protective system? Simply a mode of accomplishing two things 
at once: supplying the revenue with which to carry on the Govern- 
ment and protecting our home labor. home industries, and home mar- 
kets by imposing a duty upon all articles of foreign manufacture that 
are brought to our shores to be sold in competition with articles manu- 
factured or produced by our own poopie, 

The doctrine of protection, so ably advocated by Thomas Jefferson, 
James Madison, John Quincy Adams, and their com has been in- 


dorsed and reiterated by Andrew Jackson, Henry Clay, Daniel Web- 


would have been left to any industry 


ster, and many other distinguished characters in history. As before 
remarked, it has been the established policy of the Government down 
to the present time, and under that policy, and directly through the 
influence of that policy, this country has and flourished as 
no other Government under the sun ever And so firmly grounded 
is the belief of the people in the wisdom of this policy that firmly be- 
lieve if it could be submitted to them separated from politics and the 
influence of parties it would receive the approval of three-fourths, if 
not more, of the people. 

The Democratic party, however, within the last decade have been 
gradually drifting towards free trade; drifting in opposition to the pro- 
tective policy, until now we find them up to the very brink of free 
trade, riding their pet hobby of tariff reform,” and just on the out- 
skirts of the camp of the free-traders. If there had ever been doubts 
upon this question their conduct and votes in this House for the past 
ten days must have dispelled them. Here we have seen them day after 
day rising in their places and voting in favor of every amendment to hits 
bill looking to reduction of the revenue below the protection point 
and voting for every proposition, by whomsoever offered, to put every 
article on the free-list. Upon no section, schedule, or paragraph of this 
bill has the voice of any Democrat upon this floor been heard in favor 
of protecting any article produced or manufactured in this country. 
[ Applause. ] 

If the votes of the representatives of the Democratic upon this 
floor had been potent to enact laws, every manufac interest in 
this country would have been left without the least protection and 
our labor left to compete with the pauper labor of Europe. I say if 
the Democratic party had the power to enact laws and should enact 
them in accordance with the way they have voted upon amendments 
offered to this bill and the way they will vote on the bill itself when 
it comes up before the House for final passage, not the least protection 

this country. 

The issue in the campaign in 1888 was plainly and unmistakably an 
issue between protection and free trade practically, though the Demo- 
crats sought to dodge it by the very thin disguise of orying revenue re- 
form. The verdict was for protection, and gave to the nation a Repub- 
lican House to originate a measure for protection and revenue—a Senate 
we already had—and a President to sign and execute thelaw. We are 
going to heed the voice of the people; we are going to a revenue 
measure, at once designed to protect our labor and industries and to 
furnish a sufficient revenue to defray the expenses of the Government, 
honestly administered, as is now being done. We are not only going 
to pass a bill that will protect our manufacturing interests, our labor- 
ing people, our home market, but we are going to do something that 
never was done before; we are going to protect our agricultural indus- 
tries. [Applause.] 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, as has been so often stated eee 
on the other side of this Chamber, that our agricultural interests are 
depressed, but I have no hesitation in saying that protection is in no 
way responsible for it, as they would have us believe, but on the con- 
trary it is the want, the absence of protection that is responsible for it. 
It is because foreign importations of farm products have been allowed 
to come in almost free, and thus take the place that our own products 
should have had, that, in a great measure, has caused this depression. 
That the farmers may know just what this bill seeks to do for their 
interests I append the schedule upon that subject: i 


SCHEDULE G.—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND PROVISIONS, 


over shall pay a duty of 30 per cent, ad 
Cattle, more than one year old, $10 per head; less than one year old, $2 per 
Hogs, $1.50 per head, 


Sheep, $1.50 per head. 
an other live animals, not specially provided for in this act, 20 per cent, ad 
valorem. 
Breadstuffs and farinaceous substances: 


‘Oatmeal, 1 cent per pound. 

Rice, cleaned, 2 cents per pound; uncleaned rice and rice flour and meal at 
cents per pound; paddy, three-quarters of 1 cent per pound; rice broken, whi 
will pass through a sieve, known commercially as No. 12 wire sieve, one-half 
of 1 cent per pound, 

Rye, 10 cents per bushel. 

Rye-flour, one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

Wheat, 25 cents per bushel. 

Wheat-flour, 25 per cent. ad valorem, 

Dairy products: 

Butter, and substitutes therefor, 6 cents per pound, 

Cheese, 6 cents per pound. 

Milk, fresh, 5 cents per gallon. 

Milk, preserved or condensed, including weight of A egn ee 3 
pond; sugar of milk, 10 cents per pound: Provided, 

owedadrawback on the sugar used in the manufacture of condensed milk equal 

to the — f paid on such sugar, less 1 cent, for expenses: dra 
back shali be to the man 


such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
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Beans, 40 cents per poun 
Beans, pease, and mushrooms, prepared or preserved in tins, jars, bottles, or 
otherwise, 40 per cent. ad valorem, 
Broom corn, & per ton. 
Cal , 3 cents each. 
Cider, 5 cents per gallon. 
5 cents per dozen. 
Eggs, go of, 25 per cent, ad valorem, 
Hay, $4 per ton. 
Honey, 20 cents per gallon. 
9 — 15 cents per pound, 
Pease — mor dete in Faik in barrels, sack similar pack: 40 cents 
green or dried. in bulk or rrels, sacks, or packages, 40 cen 
per bushel of 60 pounds; split pease, 50 cents per bushel of 60 pounds; pease in 
cartons, papers, or other small pac! lcent per pound. 


Plants, t shrubs, and vines of all kinds, commonly known as nursery 
stock, not y provided for in this act, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 
Potatoes, 25 cents per bushel of 60 pounds, 


Castor beans or seeds, 32 cents per bushel of 50 pounds. 

Flaxseed or linseed, poppy and other oil seeds, not specially provided for 
in this act, 30 cents per bushel of 56 pounds, but no drawback shall be allowed 
on oil-cake made from imported seed. 

Garden-seeds, agricultural seeds, and other seeds, not specially provided for 
in this act, 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

Vegetables of all kinds, prepared or penyen including pickles and sauces 
of all kinds, not specially provided for in this act, 45 per cent, ad valorem. 

Vegetables in their natural state, not specially provided for in this act, 25 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

Straw, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

Teasels, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

Meat products: 

Bacon and hams, 5 cents per pound. 

Beef, mutton, and pork, 2 cents per pound. ? 

Meats of all kinds, prepared or preserved, not specially provided for in this 
= 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

xtract of meat, all not specially provided for in this act, 35 cents per pound; 
fluid extract of meat, 15 cents per pound; but the dutiable weight shall include 
the extract and the tins, jars, bottles, or other articles containing the same,and 
no separate or additio: duty shall be collected on such coverings unless as 
such they are suitable and apparently designed for use other than in the impor- 
tation of meat extracts. 

Lard, 2 cents per pound. 

Poultry, live, 3 cents per npa; dressed, 5 cents per pound. 

W, 1 cent per pound. 


That, Mr. Chairman, is what this bill proposes to do for the t 


agricultural interests of this country; that is what the Republican 
proposes to do for the farmers, and against that schedule I have 


no doubt every Democrat in this House will vote. Ihave not the time | y 


and it would take too much space to elucidate the workings to the ad- 
vantage of the farmers of these schedules if the bill becomes a law, as 
I hope and expect it will. But let us take the one item of potatoes. 
And let me say right here that two counties in my district produce 
more potatoes than any other two counties in the United States, and of 
a very superior quality. 

The total number of acres in potatoes in 1888 was 2,500,000. Since 
the decrease in the duty on potatoes from 25 to 15 cents per bushel, the 
importations have in from less than 200,000 bushels a year for 
the five years before the decrease of duty to an average of more than 
2,500,000 bushels per year for the last five years. Foreign potatoes are 
sold every year in every great city in this country, They were raised 
cheaply enough abroad to send 8,262,458 bushels into this country in 
1888, paying the freight charges and a duty of 15 cents a bushel and 
then underselling our farmers at their own doors. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what else does this bill do? It abolishes the 
special taxes heretofore imposed upon producers and dealers in tobacco 
and enables the farmer who raises tobacco to sell it without any statu- 

restrictions. It forbids the free importation of articles for the use 
of the United States, and hereafter if this bill becomes a law the Gov- 
ernment can not go abroad to buy English blankets for our Army and 
Navy, as was done under the late Democratic Administration, nor can 
foreign material be used in the construction of Government buildings. 
What else does it do? It places sugar, that prime necessity, that 
article that the wage-worker, the farmer, and every man must use, that 
article upon which the people have been paying an annual duty of 
nearly $60,000,000, on the free-list. 

This one feature of the bill alone, if it contained no other commend- 
able one, is sufficient to entitle the Republican party to the thanks of 
the people of the nation, There is another important feature in this 
bill that a Jarge number of people of my district are especially inter- 
ested in, Itis the lumberschedule. The present duty on white-pine 
sawed lumber in the rough is $2 per thousand feet, board measure. 
The present bill reduces that duty 25 per cent., or to $1.50. This is 
the amount agreed upon by the committee; it was done against my 
earnest protest, but, like many other schedules, was agreed upon in a 
spirit of compromise, and I accept it with the best grace I can, because 
I can get nothing better. 

I represent on this floor, Mr. Chairman, the largest producing district 
of white-pine lumber in the United States. More than 1,500,000,000 
feet of that commodity is annually produced in that Congressional 
district. The money value of that produet is not less than $20,000,000, 
and not less than twenty thousand men are annually employed, and 
not less than seventy-five thousand people are dependent upon this in- 
dustry foraliving. Not less than $75,000,000 in capital is employed 
in the industry in that district. 

Now, why should not this great and important industry be pro- 
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tected? Why should not the labor emp! 
tected? Why should the men engaged 
product, the men who work in the woods, on the river, in the mills 


ed in this industry be pro- 
the manufacture of this 


and factories, and in the yards be protected from the cheap labor. If 
lumber is put on the free-list, as our Democratic friends want to do 
and as they did in the Mills bill, it will do one of two things: either 
it will reduce the price of lumber or it will reduce the price of stump- 
age. Ifit reduces the price of lumber the reduction will in the end 
come out of the laborer. The man who owns the pine stumpage will 
not reduce his price, for he can afford to hold it. It therefore follows 
that if there is a reduction the manufacturer must first stand that re- 
duction, but ultimately it will fall on the laborer. : 

But, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that if the tariff was entirely 
removed from lumber it would bring that commodity a penny chea 
to the consumer. The wholesale dealer might, and probably wo 
derive a temporary benefit and profit because of that reduction of duty, 
but eventually, and very soon, I think the ultimate result would be 
only to add to the value of pine stumpage in the Dominion of Canada, 
In Canada, the pine-timbered lands are held by the Government; the 
lands are not sold and pay no taxes. They sell the right to cut the tim- 
ber, and this duty only serves to equalize the price of stumpage between 
this country and that. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I think this provision of the bill 
is very commendable, and I hope all amendments to put lumber on the 
free-list or to reduce the duty below the amount named in the bill will 
be voted down. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have said, there are some features of this bill 
that I do not approve, some that I would change, if I had the power; 
but as any measure of this kind, to be successful and command a ma- 
jority of the party (for we can get no votes for protection from the 
Democratic side of the House), must of necessity be a compromise meas- 
ure, therefore, and for that reason, we must stand by the whole bill, 

for the further reason that I believe it a wise and beneficent meas- 

ure, a measure in the interests of protection, a measure especially in the 

interests of the great agricultural and manufacturing interests of the 

country, a measure that will encourage and build up diversified indus- 

tries all over the country, a measure that in my humble ju ent will 

bring to us a reign of prosperity such as we have not enjoyed for many 
ears. 


For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I shall most cheerfully and heart- 
ily give my cordial support to and vote for this bill. [Applause.] 

But they tell us they are burning corn in Repub and pro- 
tection Kansas; they have none to eat or burn in free-trade England. 
Our farmers of the Republican West are groaning under the burdens 
of mortgages they say. No tales reach us from them of evictions and 
starvation such as are of almost daily occurrence in free-trade Ireland. 
But we are told we have no export market for our product because 
Republican high protection shuts out an interchange of commodities. 

How, then, did we export for the year ending June 30, 1889, com- 
modities to the value of $742,401,375? Why is it, if we are in the 
state of great depression our friends on that side picture us to be, that 
our facilities at the seaboard for receiving and handling and our rail- 
roads for rting are taxed to their utmost capacity to handle the 
immense tide of immigration that annually come to our shores? Why 
is it that nearly 500,000 people annually come to America, are assimi- 
lated among our people, and become good American citizens? From 
every part of the Old World they come and are welcomed by friends 
with hospitable hands. Why do they leave their homes in other lands 
to rear their firesides and families beneath the folds of that starry ban- 
ner? For what do they come? Is it that they may help to share the 
| ed burdens that protection has heaped upon our people? Is it to 

elp the struggling, starving mass of humanity that is here? 

Shame upon such slanderers, such maligning of our fair name and 
fame. No; they come to become citizens of the greatest and best Gov- 
ernment upon the face of the earth, to become citizens of the freest 
Government, administered by the best laws ever devised by the wis- 
dom of man. Let no one be deceived by the croaking and wailing we 
have recently heard upon this floor; they are but the idle bo 
of demagogues to deceive and confuse. Our country is not in 
slough of despond; our enterprises are not languishing; our farmers 
are not paupers, and our Government is not unwisely managed, nor is 
the Republican party, which has never been found wanting, wrong 
upon any of the great economic questions, but, on the contrary, the re- 
verse is essentially and emphatically true. [Loud applause on the 
Republican side. 1 

Mr. WALLACE, of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield to no gentle- 
man on this side of the House in my adherence to the protection policy 
of the Republican party. It is because I am a protectionist that Iam 
opposed to the proposed schedule onleaf-tobacco. It is not apparent that 
this proposed increase of duty will benefit the farmer, and it is apparent 
that it will seriously interfere with the business of the cigar manufac- 
turer. 

In the city of Brooklyn there are twelve hundred cigar manufacturers, 
employing many hands, They are entitled to the same measure of con- 
sideration as the tobacco growers of Connecticut or Wisconsin. 

The benefits of promotive legislation should not be confined to the 
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agriculturist or the workman in the shop of foundry. They should 
extend to every producer in the country. 

This bill provides for a duty of $2 per pound on leaf-tobacco suitable 
for cigar wrappers. The duty on -tobacco under existing laws 
is 75 cents on wrapper tobacco, 35 cents on other leaf-tobacco. The 
average rate collected last year was 43 cents, The bill provides for a 
lower rate, 35 cents per pound on tobacco other than tobacco, 
but the schedule is so worded that practically all leaf-tobacco will be 
subject to $2 per pound duty. There has not been given and I believe 
there does not exist any valid reason for this enormous increase, or 
for any increase, in the duty on leaf-tobacco. There has been no de- 
crease in the consumption of the domestic leaf-tobacco and no reduc- 
tion in the price received by the farmer. Thestatistics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture bear me out in this statement. 

Thegentleman from Connecticut [Mr. SIMONDS] in his remarks favor- 
ing this change of duty on leaf-tobacco has ea statement which 
the statistical facts do not verify. He has drawn deductions and argu- 
eee ee which I believe to be unsound when viewed in the 

t of facts. 
gentleman, from the authority of a newspaper clipping, states 
that one of his constituents sold a crop of tobacco at 13 cents per 
und which twenty years ago would have brought 50cents per pound. 


‘ow, an investigation of the reports will show that no farmer in Con- ions 


necticut ever did receive 50 cents per for his crop of tobacco in 
any year. The Agricultural show that the tobacco raised in 
the valley of Connecticut in 1889 was the poorest crop of years, ow- 
ing to incessant rains during the whole growing season. All the plants, 
except those on the hillsides, stood in water for more than a month, 
and were nearly all ruined for cigar or smoking purposes. 

The gentleman further states that ‘‘ we export substantially no cigar- 
leaf, while the Treasury reports show that annually from 10,000 to 
30,000 cases, weighing 300 pounds each, of cigar-leaf are exported, and 
1 takes as much cigar-leaf for filler purposes from us as she does 

It is an undoubted fact that the in the cigar-leaf- 
growing States have for four years last past suffered terribly in price 
and yield per acre by drought, frost, and rain, but instead of ascribing 
their injury and loss to the cause they seek to benefit themselves 
by a new tariff schedule on tobacco. 

The price of tobacco in the EasternStates, where, as the farmers claim, 
it costs 12 cents per pound for fertilizers and labor to raise tobacco, can 
not advance while the farmers of Wisconsin, on inexhaustible prairie 
lands, can do better raising tobacco without fertilizers at 6 cents per 


than on any other crop. There has been a substantial increase | 1880 


pound 

in the production of cigar tobacco from year to year since the introduc- 
tion of Sumatra tobacco, except when crops have been destroyed. That 
the consumption of domestic leaf must have increased very materially 
since 1881, when Sumatra tobacco was first introduced, isclearly shown 
by the following facts: 

In the eight years following the introduction of the Sumatra leaf, the 
output of cigar factories increased from 2,682,629,979 in 1881 to 3,867,- 
385,640 in 1889, or nearly 1,200,000,000, It is safe to assume that this 
increase would have been much more but for the increase in cigarette 
smoking, which caused an increase in the number of cigarettes manu- 
- factured from 567,386,893 in 1881 to over 2,000,000,000 in 1889, over 
1,400,000,000 increase. Some cigar leaf was used in the production of 
cigarettes, but waiving that we find that 30,000,000 pounds (25 pounds 
per thousand) more to was required to make these 1,200,000,000 


Importations of leaf-tobacco increased by less than 13,000,000 2 


cigars. 
mnds during these years, hence 17,000,000 pounds more of domestic 
eaf must have been consumed. 


The Department of Agriculture shows in its report that the average | isss 


has been the same. ee ee pelosa and poar otopa 
ughtlow prices, Wrapper-leaf fell in value; leaf increased in 

With these facts before us, Iam unable to see where the farmer 
been injured by the present tariff duty. 


I insert tables furnished by the Department of Agriculture, 3 
tates, 


the production „ the large tobacco- growing 


1879... 6,900 | 9, 660,000 159, 200 
1880. 10,070 | 15,487, 660 2, 323, 149 
PR 8,753 | 13,763,759 2,202,201 The finest crop in 
8,665 | 9,772,269 1, 270, 396 Poxenee 
8,145 | 9,576, 824 1, 292, 871 
8,064 | 9,481,000 1,175, 644 
| 7,661 | 22,066,000 1, 496, 193 
x: iss 18.172 000 ESLAS Crop injured by 
2 causing loss, but fine 
quality. 
1888. 9, 602, 840 Poor crop, seed leaf, 
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The total production of the cigar-leaf-growing States and of 
United States for the years from 1879 to 1888, inclusive, was: 
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In this discussion on the tobacco schedule much has been said about 
Sumatra tobacco and it has been repeatedly claimed that the American 
grower can produce as good a wrapper tobacco, The American manu- 
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facturer to-day can buy the American wrapper for one-tenth of what 
na peyi for the Sumatra wrapper. The following table shows the price 
of Samatra tobacco, duty paid, from 1881 to 1889: 


Can any one believe that for an article of the same quality a manu- 
facturer will pay ten times as much for the imported as for the domes- 
tic production? The fact is that the imported wrapper has become a 
necessity to the cigar manufacturer and the American leaf is a neces- 
sity for use as a filler. Raise the duty to an average of 50 cents per 
pound and we thereby give the toba er all needed protection 
and give the manufacturer an opportunity to meet the demands of the 
tobacco consumers of the tountry. 

Iam glad to give my support to the main features of this bill. It 
is an American bill, framed to protect American industries. It is a re- 
demption of the pledge of the Republican party to preserve the Ameri- 
can inarket to the American workman. I believe that its passage will 
add new life to our American industries and that from farm and the 
factory will come the voice of approval to the party and the men who 
place this bill upon the statute-book. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I now yield four minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. SWENEY ]. 

Mr. SWENEY. Mr. Chairman, I am a protectionist, and I believe 
that the general features of this bill are exceptionally good. I believe 
that the principle of protection is in this bill extended to the industry 
of sugar production. I am in favor of the enco t of any such 
interest as we may have in this country, but I do not believe that it 
ought to be continued indefinitely if the case were hopeless or if it 
were not believed that protection might ultimately so increase the pro- 
duction as to supply or nearly supply all of the requirements of the 
country. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I desire to illustrate my meaning 
alittle farther, I believe that the agricultural interests of the coun- 
try have received generally kind attention from this committee and 
that much good will be done to them. But there is one to which 
I desire to ask your attention and wherein I think another part 
of the agriculturists of the country have greater cause of complaint than 
have the sugar-producers. In the State of Iowa about $73,000,000 are 
invested in cattle, In the United States $1,000,000,000 are invested 
in stock, in cattle. 

We find that hides were put at one time by the committee on the 
protectedlist. That ſact was published to the country. Not protection 
to the extent of 2 cents per pound, as sugar would receive under the 
provisions of this bill, but protected by 15 per cent. duty. Atterwards 
they were taken off the dutiable list and placed upon the free · list ab- 
solutely. If the bounty and the duty were removed from sugar at 
once sugar would be placed in no worse condition any way than the 
ponnoos of hides by the present bill in this country, when it be- 
comes a law. e 


There are members on the floor of the House who know that along | Arkansas.. 


certain lines of railroad in the Western part of the country hides are 
allowed to lie rotting because of the fact that they will not bear the 
cost of transportation. In the evidence taken and printed p Arua 
anà Means Committee it is claimed that in some parts of the country 
they have been used for fuel. The price has become so low that they 
could not be otherwise disposed of. I see no reason, Mr. Chairman, 
why leather manufactured east of the Alleghany Mountains should be 
to the extent of 10 to 30 cent. while the hides raised be- 
bere the Alleghany and the Mountains are placed upon the 
free-list. 
Yesterday I 8 and had printed in the RECORD an amend- 
ment to this bill, taking hides from the free-list and putting a duty 
of 15 per cent. on them. Let us have a chance to consider and vote 


ple all over the United States engaged in cattle- 
to compete with Central and South American cat- 
the Indian herders there, without receiving the benefit 
of protective duty, while the Eastern tanners and shoe-makers are pro- 
22 against European competitors by a duty of from 10 to 30 per 
cent. 

The European workmen receive higher wages than the Central and 
South Saale herders, who are our farmers’ competitors. It is said 
that hides have been on the free-list for eighteen years already. Yes; 
and in this is an illustration of the ruin brought to a great industry 
by unrestricted competition of this kind. 

Of the 4,000,000 of cattle in Iowa, ting a value of about $73,- 
000,000, as shown by the report of the of Agriculture in Jan- 
uary, 1890, about one-third are annually slaughtered, making about 


one and a third millions of hides annually marketed from that State. 
In the whole country the number would not be less than 18,000,000. 
Is not such an industry well worthy of careful consideration and of 
protection? 

The cattle industry has suffered great depression, not only from this 
cause; but from others. The country furnishes public domain for 
ranchmen on which to raise, untaxed and without rent, cattle in com- 
petition with the farmer who pays for his land and contributes by tax- 
ation to the support of society and government. 

That I hope to see corrected, and to see the bill for this purpose, in- 
troduced by myself, now with the Committee on Agriculture, favora- 
bly reported. 

No class of people have a right to the use of public domain without 
taxation or other expense, with which to compete with farms owned 
and paid for by our citizens. 

The prices of beef and pork never separate very widely. One fol- 
lows the other in market fluctuations, 

Bogus lard has fraudulently destroyed to a great extent the demand 
for h It has brought American hog products into disrepute and 
suspicion at home and abroad and destroyed y their legitimate 
value. The beef combine has had its grip on the cattle of the whole 
country and has mercilessly robbed cattle-raisers of a part of the 
value which all other adverse conditions left. After all comes the 
bucket-shop option, gambling in farm products, destroying all basis of 
value and leaving in the market practically very little relation between 
supply and demand. 

That these commercial frauds and oppressive combinations will be 
broken up by this Congress I believe and sincerely hope. I know that 
on this side of the House the disposition to do so prevails, 

I insert here a table showing the number and value of cattle in each 
of the States and Territories in January, 1890, as estimated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture; 


Estimated number of animals on farms and ranches and total value of cattle, 
with average price, January, 1890, 


< 
E 
a 
8 


00 | $4, 398, 725 $23.76 | $3,739,024 
27.63 | 2,816,104 23,87 | 2,774,447 
23.75 |. 5,572,748 22.68] 3,834,563 
32.50 | 5,678, 693 25.24] 2,492, 663 
31.00 745,271 27.25 832, 257 
31.08 | 4,192,599 27.20 | 2,778, 07L 
28,11 | 43, 637, 205 28.12 | 22,034,214 
84.47 | 6,325, 004 67, 28.92 | 1,962,417 
28.06 | 26,338,940 852, 23.67 | 20,175, 387 
27.50 812, 433 26, 24.78 665, 614 
24.36 | 8,454,881 137, 18.53 | 2,358,908 
19.28 5,244, 554 419, 15.66 | 6,569,393 
16.04 | 4,365, 366 898,414 | 10.47 4,170,821 
21.40 | 38,350,705 210,396 | 13,15 | 2,767,004 
24 6,113,614 530,816 | 11.03 | 6,408, 205 
901, 196 565,201 | 8.88 5,016,334 
4, 928,519 454,042 | 8.94 4,060,682 
4,756, 019 441,862 | 9.34] 4,126, 893 
2, 898, 644 295,781 | 9.76 | 2.884, 941 
11, 983,289 | 7,167,853 | 8,83 | 63, 204,293 
4, 482, 628 587,212 | 8.64] 5,072,101 
; 6, 414, 025 434,578 | 11.68 | . 660, 645 
3.872.287 286,538 | 18.00 | 5, 156, 882 
21.69 | 6,877,747 523,728 | 17.69 | 9,263,516 
24. 80 | 19, 624, 637 (986, 601 | 22.62 | 22,817, 518 
26.24 | 11,937, 258 347,716 | 21.38 | 11,710,832 
21.48 12, 938,504 957,843 | 18.82 | 18,027,577 
22,62 | 24,259,839 | 1,713,966 | 18.71 | 82, 076,531 
24.29 | 16, 385, 743 805,170 | 17.10 | 13,772,432 
20.79 | 10,231, 112 617,256 | 16.49 | 10, 188, 617 
19.79 | 26,358, 064 18.03 | 46, 455, 399 
18.53 | 14,344,481 515, 935 | 15.98 | 24,221, 922 
18.69 | 14,032, 732 16.71 | 30,563, 967 
20.15 | 8, 464,390 872 | 17.08 Í 22,242,548 
27.75 | 7,454,427 16,80 | 11,719, 707 
27.31 | 2,423,216 17.15 | 13,079, 841 
30. 00 551, 970 14.53 | 5,426,204 
30.40 | 1,993, 115 16.77 | 17,595, 643 
16, 20.00 335, 15.00 | 9,062,550 
248, 19.32 4. 808, 15.79 | 12,980,555 
31, 30.00 952, 500 16.50 | _ 6,175,076 
33, 29.75 982, 196 17.24 | 16,925,993 
20, 21.25 432, 969 11.25 | 15,560, 693 
62, 22. 10 1,169,311 14.08 | 5,999, 615 
83, 35. 89 001,875 28.51 | 8.684,65 
10, . 835, 529 14,98 | 18, 240, 947 
152, 560, 625, 187 
853, 152, 
. 913, 777, 270 


I appeal to you to think of the number of our people dependent upon 
this industry of which the production of hides constitutesso important 
a part. Do not forget nor neglect them. They are as ind ous, as 
intelligent, good, and deserving as any citizens of this country. You 
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hear but little from them except as spoken from this floor. They 
neverengageinriots. Theyneverstrike. Neither eight, nor any other 
fixed number, measures the hours of their daily toil. Around their 
hearthstones the strength of the nation is found. In their homes 
christianity, patriotism, and the christian virtues prevail. 

You have in this bill, gentlemen of the committee, given them 
needed protection on many of their farm pee and propose by the 
amendment to cheapen sugar to them and all our people. On sugar, 
owing to the disparity between production and consumption in this 
country, the tariff is a tax” indeed. It is the most oppressive instance 
possible to name, and yet our Democratic friends are found to-day 
unanimously working to retainit. With them protection isindeed ‘‘a 
local issue, without regard to the necessities of the Government or 
burdens imposed on the citizen. It is to the Republican party that 
the people must look for legislation bettering their condition and to 
secure for them legitimate returns for their labor. 

I believe in protection thoroughly, but I believe in reciprocity as well. 
There should te uniformity in the treatment of the different sections, 
between the people of the country and between the different States. 
It is for this reason that I desired to say a word with reference to this 
question, hides, and tosay to the House that while I believe that great in- 
dustry, in which so much capital and energy are invested and in which 
my people are so deeply interested, has not yet received that which I 
believe under the general principle of protection it ought to receive, 
yet, notwithstanding that fact, I believe in granting to the industry of 
8 production all that is carried in this bill. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] € 


[Mr. HOLMAN withholds his remarks for revision. See Appendix. ] 


Mr. DUNNELL. Mr. Chairman, I am in sympathy with the gen- 
tleman from Iowa who has just spoken in relation to hides. I think 
hides should be taken from the free-list and placed upon the dutiable 
list. 

I have been given five minutes in which to speak upon the pending 


item. I have fora long time believed that we should have cheaper 


sugar. When the tariff act of 1883 was passed, I pleaded fora larger re- 
duction of the duty upon this article of prime necessity. 

I am glad, heartily glad, that in this pending bill we have sugar 
placed npo the free-list, and am satisfied that the people of the coun- 
try, to whom the purchase of the necessaries of life constitutes more or 
less a burden, will deem this provision a great benefaction. To a farmer 
who has six, seven, or eight children, and his wife and hired man on a 
farm, the purchase of sugar at the present rates for the year is not a very 
inconsiderable element of family expenses. The cost of sugar in this 
country has very, very largely lessened its consumption. 

In 1882 the consumption per capita in the United States was 38 
pounds, while in England at the same time it was 69 pounds per capita. 
I hope the time is near at hand when there shall be as much consump- 
tion of sugar in this country as in England. It is not only needed by 
the farmer, but it is needed by the laboring men of all classes. Men 
who support families on farms know that sugar is one of the heaviest 
bills of the year—I mean those bills that are expended to supply the 


table. 


I am glad we have this bill, and I thank the Committee on Ways and 
Means that we have it. 

Mr. Chairman, my attention, within a day or two, has been called 
to the large canning interests of the country. I have been amazed, as 
I have read through the hearings of this committee upon tin-plate and 
the tin-canning interests, at their magnitude. They have become 
simply enormous, and our exports have been very largely increased, 
even with the present price of sugar. If we could have cheap sugar 
herein this country, our canning interests would be multiplied fourfold, 
not simply for home consumption, but for exportation. 

I regard this item, therefore, as one of exceeding interest and of ex- 
ceeding importance. I predict, Mr. Chairman, that under the bounty 
system, which goes along with this free sugar, there will spring up in 
this country a production of sugar; and I hope to live to see the time 
when the people of the United States shall produce their own sugar; 
and when that time comes, there will come along with it a period of 
general prosperity. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Iwill add to these remarks a short extract from the hearings to which 
I have referred: 

With sugar at the same cost to the American preserver as to the English, we 
could not only supply this country with all the preserved fruits needed, but 
could export directly into England and Germany these goods in very large 
quantities ; es we would able to successfully compete for the trade of 
all other foreign countries for these articles, which trade is of very large propor- 
tions. It seems to us a pity that for the one obstacle of high cost of sugar our 
American fruit-growers should not be allowed to furnish the fruits forall these 
different markets, 

of our fruits, are 


fresh fruits in tin 


ugar. is per- 
tains to only the higher grades of canned fruits in which large quantities of 
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Right here, too, is a strong argument why we should have no increased tariff 
on tin-plates, but rather free tin-plates. One company here at Rochester con- 
sumes the products of upwards of 1,000 acres each year, of such items as tomatoes, 
corn, and pease, and by producing only high e in these articles canned,we 
are building up a trade in many different ign markets, which markets the 
fruit and v le packers of this country should control, and would ina very 
short time, if we were able to meet a competitive lower price with other coun- 
tries that enjoy free tin-plate and free sugar, and so utilize a large amount of 
territory in the production of these articles for their use. 

Mr. WILKINSON. I now yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE]. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, if my distin- 
guished friend fromMinnesota had announced that he was in favor of 
free tin-plate I could understand his argument for the reduction of the 
duty on sugar and the increased exportation of canned goods. 

Mr, DUNNELL. Iam in favor of the present duty on tin-plate. I 
have part of a speech formed here on my table, which I hope to print 
in the RECORD on that subject. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Iam glad that my friend has 
made a step in the right direction, and I hope before the debate is over 
he will see the error of his ways entirely and come over and join the 
oe of the righteous. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic 
side, 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of such a reduction of the duty on sugar 
as will make it a fairly revenue duty, but I am in favor of stopping at 
that point, because it is very nearly the only article upon which we 
put a tariff which furnishes the peculiarities that ought to be in a tax. 
The tax is impartial; it is universal; it is voluntary. It is distributed 
over all the country; it is impartially distributed, and is on consum; 
tion, and not upon production, and therefore so far that is possible this 
is a tax that is equal and impartial. It is not a good tax. All taxes 
are evil. Ido not defend it as good, for taxes, like sorrow, sickness, 
and death, are evils and burdens; but so far as it can be good it is the 
best tax we have in our tariff schedules. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the amount of sugar used in America per capita 
as shown by the report of the majority of the committee was, in 1888, 
53 pounds. That is about $2.50 or $3 per head. The reduction of the 
duty will make a difference of about 85 cents per capita, so that in a 
family of five the saving will not be $5. As a mere object-lesson, in 
contrast to this saving, I have had a friend make a calculation of what 
is the duty upon the building materials necessary to build a house in 
this country, and I will make that table a part of my remarks. Under 
this tariff only four houses can be built, where, if it were not for the 
existing duties, five houses could be built; so that the rent which would 
be paid by five tenants is now divided among four. That is, where a 
man builds $10,000 worth of houses he now makes four tenants pay him 
the income which otherwise five tenants would pay, and itis fair tosay 
that the difference is probably $50 a year. 

In other words under the pretense of my friend from Ilinois [Mr. 
CANNON] and other gentlemen of taking the burdens off the poor man, 
they pass a bill which makes his rent $50 a year more than it ought to 
be, while they profess to reduce the price of his sugar $5 a year, and 
they call that legislation in the interest of the workingman. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] But in fact this bill adds to the burdens con- 
nected with sugar; for it keeps out of the Treasury $56,000,000 in the 
shape of duties that would go intoit, which must be made up by some 
other taxation, necessarily more onerous, and actually takes out ofthe 
Treasury $7,500,000 to pay the bounty this year, which must be paid 
by the tax-payers. This fifty-six millions of revenue and seven and a 
half millions of bounty must be paid by the very persons who use the 
sugar, and that under tariff duties which require the consumer to pay 
enormous indirect tributes to the beneficiaries of this bill. It is there- 
fore wholly inaccurate to say that to put sugar on the free-list gives any 
relief to any tax-payer. 

This does not relieve a single laboring industry, add one cent to the 
wage of a single workman in any section of the country, nor give hope 
to any depressed interest. 

It is in the interest of those who are benefited by high protective 
tariff rates. 

It is a tax paid into the public Treasury, and not into the pockets of 
those who crowd our corridors, and therefore obnoxious to those who 
urge prohibitory duties. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. Morrow] is probably correct 
that the Treasury can not do without these revenues; that the expend- 
itures required under the present Administration will be such that 
without this revenue there may bea deficit, Indeed, if one-half of the 

romises made during the late canvass are redeemed, there will be a 
deſdeit, whether this revenue is preserved or given up. 

But this is only half of the burden imposed by this schedule. The 
bounty of 2 cents a pound on our present production amounts to about 
$7,500,000, but this is only the beginning. My friend and colleague 
[Mr. PAYNTER] has kindly furnished me with his calculations as to 
the sums which will be needed to meet the bounties under this. pro- 
posed plan. s k 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] predicts that the pro- 
duction of sugar will gradually increase, so as to supply the wants of 
the American people; if so, the bounty will be, in 1895, $25,519,000; 
for 1900 it will be $43,000,522; and for 1905 it will be $61,000,000; 
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years will be over 
8600, 000, 000. Of course we are not going to do that. If we pass this 
bounty we will stimulate this production in Kansas, in California, in 
Louisiana, and Se and then the bounty will be taken off and 


and the aggregate sum needed for the next fifteen 


the industry will instantly collapse. The people of this country are 
not going to pay that bounty on the one hand and take the duty off on 
the other. 

If the Republican party has determined to admit sugar free of duty, 
then we ought to make use of our sugar imports to secure profitable 
reciprocity treaties with the sugar-producing countries, so that we 
could thusextend our commerce and find better markets for our prod- 
ucts. Our trade with the Hawaiian Islands demonstrates what might 
be accomplished under such a policy. With wise statesmanship we 
might build up a most profitable trade with those who desire to sell to 
us sugar, coffee, tea, wool, hides, etc. There are objections to reciproc- 
ity treaties, but these are better than our present system—much bet- 
ter than this prohibitive bill, which makes the Pan-American Confer- 
ence a farce, 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. WILKINSON. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I vote reluctantly for the 
amendment offered by my friend from California [Mr. MCKENNA], for 
this reason: he proposes to give a differential duty in favor of the re- 
finer of four-tenths, six-tenths, and eight-tenths. Four-tenths is what 
is given by the bill under consideration. If you turn to the testimony 

en by the Committee on Manufactures in the Fiftieth Congress, 
you will find that one-fourth of a cent is all the difference between 
the cost of refining here and the cost of refining in England, and the 
freight equals this and gives to our refiners all this duty, and one-six- 
teenth of a cent profit on the pound of refined sugar makes to Mr. 
Havemeyer a net profit of $1,500a day. Ido not think that either 
this bill or the amendment of the gentleman from California [Mr. Mo- 
KENNA] ought to be adopted and so great an advantage be given to 
this particularindustry. But the amendment is so much better than 
the bill that, as between these two propositions, I can not refuse to vote 
for a proposition that reduces the duty about 33 per cent., secures a 


revenue of about $37,000,000, and repudiates the un-American plan of Brick 


a bounty. 

I protest against the adoption of this new policy of bounties, by which 
certain industries are taxed for the benefit of other industries. Why 
should the producers of wheat, corn, tobacco, and cotton be taxed to 
pay bounties to the growers of sugar or those who cultivate cocoons to 


make raw silk? Bounty is a grace from a sovereign to a subject; it qa 


has no place in the economic system of a free people, where there ought 
not to be any favored classes. Ina republic, bounties are anomalous 
and can not be permanently maintained. It is misleading and will 
end in disappointment, loss, and disaster. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. DUNNELL] will not succeed in 
his effort to preserve the present duty on tin-plate, nor will we who 
desire to put it on the free-list be given fair opportunity to urge this 


Free tin-plate would greatly enlarge our exports. The inventions 
by which we are enabled to preserve in comparative purity and fresh- 
ness every kind of edible product were of immense ad vantage. We 
have it in our power thus to supply an enormous demand for our vege- 
tables, fruits, fish, and meat. With free tin-plate and the power to buy 
in the markets where we sell there would be found foreign markets for 
many millions of dollars in value of products which now rot. There 
is scarcely any limit to the demand for condensed milk, for canned vege- 
tables, fruit, fish, and meat; and this would give relief to the farmers. 

There also will be no fair opportunity to discuss the wool schedule, 
nor the flax, hemp, and jute schedule. 

As to the hemp schedule, I content myself with a single remark. 
There is an ap t protective duty thrown around American hemp, 
when in fact admission of jute free of duty stabs it in the back. 

Free jute is accompanied with increased protection on binding-twine, 
and the trust which controls twine will reap the entire benefit of this 
remission. The farmers in my district are thus smitten on each cheek. 
Hemp is smitten by the remission of duty on jute and wheat bur- 
dened by the increased protection donated to the binding-twine trust. 

Free wool is necessary to the manufacturer and to the wool-grower. 
Nothing can be more certain than that the only purchaser of American 
wool is the American manufacturer; that he must also purchase foreign 
wool to mix with American wool; that the less he pays for foreign wool 
the more he will be able to pay for American wool; that the duty put 
on foreign wool is that much added to the cost of the foreign wool and 
to that extent renders the manufacturers less able to pay full price for 
American wool. It has followed that American wool has gone down 
in price, and under this bill it will continue to decrease. 

This duty also burdens the manufacturer and prevents him from en- 
tering into competition in the foreign markets with the foreign manu- 
facturer; and our woolen factories have not Ween profitable, and yet 
those who have to use woolen fabrics have been compelled to pay 
onerous prices for the articles they must use. In 1860, 7 bushels of 
wheat would pay for a suit of real woolen at $10; nowover 14 bushels 
are needed to buy a $10 suit of shoddy clothes, And as we refused to 


gerous com- 


largest purchaser of our breadstuffs is Great Britain. We are 
forcing her to construct railroads through India to transport the wheat 
and rice, which, produced in great quantities, are inaccessible to the 
seaboard, so that she may become independent of America. We are 
protecting South America and India into becoming the successful com- 
petitors of our farmers. 

Our exports preserve us from bankruptcy. As we increase them we 
grow richer. We mustsell those exports for those products which our 
purchasers have produced beyond their needs. Thiscommerceis neces- 
sary to agricultural prosperity in this country. 

There can be no relief from the depression which is so distressing un- 
til the present system is set aside and in its stead are enacted revenue 
laws which are in truth for the purpose of raising the public revenue 
for public purposes; when private greed does not dictate the tax en- 
actments of a free people; when the only trammel on the freeman’s 
right to sell his product where he lists and buy with his own earnings 
what he pleases where he desires, will be the necessities of his Govern- 
ment. 

This bill isin thedirection of isolation, of prohibition of trade. This 
is not protection; it is prohibition. It will aggravate every evil, it 
will magnify every grievance, it will increase every difficulty. Under 
its operation depression will continue, distress will deepen, bankrupt- 
cies will be numerous, sheriffs will be the vendors of the farms of the 


debtors. But out of this will come enlightenment, inquiry will be uni- 


versal, relief will follow enlightenment and inquiry crystallize into 
wise statutes. 
Building materials. 


This bill. 
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Mr. GEAR. Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to discuss the remarks 
made by my distinguished friend from California [Mr. MCKENNA]; 
they were amply and fully replied to by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. CANNON |; but I want to show this House and the country what 
that amendment of the gentleman from California means and what 
would be itseffectif it were enacted into law. If you adopt that amend- 
ment you force us to continue the present system of putting every pound 
of sugar that comes to this country through the melting kettles of the 
sugar refiners, thereby continuing the hold that the refining trust has 
upon the American people. 

Under the provisions of that amendment you make common sugar 
cost 22 cents a hundred more tham the price for which you can import 
the best granulated sugar that is made anywhere. What will this 
Congress give to the American people? Will it any longer give the 
right to this refining trust to exact money from the people under the 
present system or will it put an end to that here and now? Let me 
say to my friends from the South who are afraid of a bounty that a 
bounty provided for under this bill will be in the nature of a contract 
between the citizen and his Government, and, sir, in my judgment, no 
Congress before the end of the time provided would dare to violate the 
contract implied and entered into by the provisions of this bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in my judgment the Republican party pledged 
itself honestly at Chicago two years ago to relieve the people of these 
taxes, and in my judgment it is our duty as Republicans to pass this 
bill, giving the people relief by the amount of this duty, $56,000,000. 
If you continue the present system you will, it strikes me, continue it 
to our great disadvantage. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
BRECKINRIDGE] says that this bounty-im 1905 will amount to $61,- 
000,000 a year. What warrant has he or anybody else to say that in 
a given number of years it will amount to any such sum? 

The beet-sugar industry is one of which we expect much, but it is 
yet in its infancy, still undeveloped. No man can say from his own 
knowledge and experience that the beet-sugar industry to-day has 
reached perfection or can be perfected. 

I want to say a word in reply to a question asked me by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] the other day when I was speak- 
ing on this subject. He claimed that this bill protected the sugar 
trust, as shown by the fact that their certificates had advanced. 
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Did the gentleman examine the market reports of that day? And, if 

s0, did he observe that while the certificates went up four points, sugar 
itself went down that day from one-eighth to three-sixteenths in the 
markets, showing that the sugar certificates are controlled by a syndi- 
cate that can put them up or down at its pleasure, while sugar itself is 
not so controlled? 

Mr. McMILLIN. It showed that this bill did not hurt the refiners, 
even if the price of sugar did go down. 

Mr. GEAR. The bill only gives them a fair protection and will give 
the American people cheaper sugar than they have ever had. 

Mr. WILKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I regret that the time allowed 
is so short that a number of gentlemen, including myself, who were de- 
sirous of speaking on this question must forego that privilege. I now 

eld my oe time, four minutes, to the gentleman from Texas 

Mr. CRAIN]. 


_-~ Mr. CRAIN, It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the majority of 


the Committee on Ways and Means are inconsistent in their treatment 
of sugar. In their report and in the statements made by them in the 
discussion of this schedule, they have stated that they want to take 
sugar out of the dutiable list and place it on the free-list, because, al- 
thongh it has been protected, according to their statement, by the 
duty imposed upon the foreign importation, it has been a languishing 
industry; and at the same time they propose to place a bounty upon 
its production, in the hope and e ion that it will no longer be a 
languishing industry, but will in the course of time furnish enongh 
sugar for all the consumers of the entire country. This to me seems 
an illogical and contradictory statement, 

The fact is, Mr. Chairman, the majority of this committee have se- 
lected sugar as a target. They propose to pick it out and make it ob- 
noxious to the people of this country, by compelling the consumer to 
pay a bounty upon its production. It is not true that it is a languish- 
ing industry. Take the district in Texas which I represent and which 
produces nearly all the sugar that is used there to-day. You will 
find that the production has increased in the last ten years from 
3,000,000 pounds to 18,000,000 pounds; and there are acres enough in 
the State of Texas to produce all the sugar that çan be consumed by 
all the people of the United States—yes, ten times as much as is con- 
sumed to-day. The sugar territory of Texas covers more acres than 
are embraced in the province of Ireland. Why not single out wheat 
or cotton, or corn, or tobacco, or hay, and impose upon the tax-payers 
of this country a bounty of 2 cents a bushel or 2 centsa pound for those 
articles. Why single out sugar? Why make it obnoxious to the peo- 
ple of the country. 

So far as the sugar-planters are concerned this bounty is as accepta- 
ble to them as the tax; but it is the insecurity of this bounty, the in- 
stability of this law of which they complain, because while it may be 
true that, as long as the Republican party controls both branches of the 
legislative department and at the same time has its representative in 
the White House, this bounty upon sugar will be continued or rather 
may be continued. I do not say will be continued,“ because the 
time may come when the tax will be so great that even a Republican 
Congress would be called upon to repeal it; but, on the other hand, if 
the Democrats get control of the Government the friends of the bounty 
tax may rest assured that a Democratic Congress will wipe it 18 tna 

the law. Hence the insecurity, the instability of which the 
planters complain. - 

[Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. In other words, our party will 
observe faith and your party will not. [Langhter.] 

Mr. C „ I decline to be interrupted. ughter. 

Mr. ABBOTT, Mr. Chairman, if that of Schedule E which I 
propose to strike out should become a law, it will be in my opinion one 
of the greatest outrages ever perpetrated on the people, and the inau- 
guration of a new system of taxing one class for the benefit of another. 
Sir, the Democratic party, izing the fact that only about one- 
eighth of the sugar consumed in fhig country is raised at home, has con- 
tended that it is better to lay a revenue duty on this article rather 
than lay a burdensome tax upon the necessaries of life, which the poor 
are bound to have as well as the rich. 

But, sir, it appears the Republican party, acting on a different prin- 
ciple and in the interests of manufacturing trusts and combines, is not 
Willing to let the people have anything cheap. By this bill your party 
says to the people, in effect, ‘‘ We will give you free sugar from 
abroad and we will pay you 2 cents a pound on all the sugar you raise 
from beets, sorghum, and sugar-cane, and by this means we will re- 
duce the revenues of the Government about $55,000,000, the amount 
now annually collected by the Government on the importation of sugar; 
but as our party has been so generous as to give you free sugar from 
abroad and pay yon 2 cents a pound on what you produce, in consid- 
eration of this munificent and for the of encouraging our 
‘infant’ manufacturing industries and protecting our laboring classes, 
from coming in competition with the ‘pauper labor of Europe’ we 
will have to lay some additional burdens on your cutlery, table and 
glass ware, and upon your tin-plates, pans, and buckets, and upon the 
window-glass that lets the light of heaven into your humble cottages 
as well as into the paiaces of the rich, and upon your carpenter and 
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blacksmith tools and farm implements, and although the duty on man 
of these articles has been increased over 100 per cent, wo tate the 
Government and the manufacturing indusiries of the country have not 
been fully comnpesated for the concessions made to you on sugar, and 
therefore we will tax you on wool hats, blankets, women’s and children’s 
dress goods, and woolen cloth from 75 to 130 per cent. 

These, Mr. Chairman, are the logical inferences to be drawn from the 
2 of this bill and the arguments made in its favor by its ad vo- 
ca 

I find in the report of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics that dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1889, there were imported into this coun- 
try 2, 700, 421,343 pounds of sugar below the standard No. 16, which 
under the provisions of this bill would have been admitted free of duty, 
and 126,384 pounds above No. 16, which would have been dutiable at 
four-tenths of 1 cent per pound according to this bill. 

The average price of this sugar was 2.9 cents per pound, and the aver- 
age ad valorem rate of duty was 69.8 per cent., or a fraction more than 
2 cents per pound, making the cost of the sugar to the importer aiter 
the duty was paid 4.9 cents per pound. The theory of existing law 
under which this sugar was imported is that, as the importer of foreign 
sugar had to pay 2 cents per pound as duty to the Government, it was 
equivalent to giving the sugar-planter a bounty of 2 cents a pound on 
all the sugar he raised, and this theory is correct. 

Now, the theory of this billis that, as the importers are relieved from 
paying any duty to the Government, to compensate the sugar producer 
in this country for the los: he will sustain by admitting free of duty 
foreign sugar, the Government will pay him 2 centsa pound for all the 
sugar he produces, Now, let us stop and reflect a moment and see 
what is going to be the result of this change of the law. 

Suppose the importers and refiners of sugar who combine to form the 
sugar trust, and who now sell sugar at nearly double the cost and duty 
added, conclude that as the Government gives a bonus of 2 cents a 
pound to the Louisiana and Texas sugar-planter for all he raises they 
will take unto themselves the same bonus, in which evnt t he price of 
sugar will remain about as it is and, instead of the Government deriv- 
ing a revenue of nearly fifty-five millions, as it now does, thisimmense 
sum will go into the coffers of the sugar trust. 

But some one may answer that we passed the other day a bill to 
suppress trusts. Such is a fact, and here I take occasion to say that I 
had intended to make some remarks on that bill, but the Committee on 
Rules brought it in without previous notice and railroaded it through 
on such quick time I had no opportunity todo so. While it is a fact that 
the bill has passed this House and may become a law, its ablest ad vo- 
cates freely admit that without the co-operation of the States it can 
accomplish but little. Be that as it may, we know from past expe- 
rience that great moneyed rations are not suppressed in a day and 
that they rarely yield such a hold upon the purse-strings of the people 
as the sugar trust has to-day without a s e. 

Under the tariff law of 1883, which is still the law, the sugar planter 
is indirectly given 2 cents a pound on his sugar, while the importer is 
bound to pay, including purchase price and duty, 4.9 cents per pound 
for foreign sugar, and ee mee he adds to this cost enhances the 
value of sugar and becomes profit also to the producer. But suppose, 
Mr. Chairman, that those who compose thesugar trust should be moved 
by pity and compassion to hearken unto the voice of the poor and tax- 
oppressed multitude and should sax among themselves 

Then must we, those who 

or 3 poverty, pipe ot woke 5 me wees 
therefore we will reduce our profits to one-half of 1 cent. per pound 
on the purchase price of imported sugar, which will reduce our profits 
to the insignificant sum of thirteen and one-half millions of dollars an- 
nually; yet to show our magnanimity we will make this sacrifice, and 
sell the people sugar at 3.4 or 3.5 cents, at most, per pound.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if such generous impulses should actuate the 
sugar trast, what would become of the sugar industries throughout 
this country? The sugar-grower under existing tariff law receives as 
much bounty on the sugar he produces as he will receive under the 
proposed legislation of this bill, while the Government surrenders its 
revenue to the trust. 

How it is going to help the producer of sugar is more than I can com- 
prehend, but I can readily see how it can be made to add millions to 
the already overgrown fortunes of those engaged in the sugar trust, 
and unless some law is enacted for the suppression of trusts more cer- 
tain and definite in its terms than any with which I am acquainted, I 
fear the passage of this bill will not have the effect to give the people 
sugar much cheaper. 

Another feature of this schedule, if not obnoxious to the Constitu- 
tion, and I believe it is, is certainly contrary to public policy and the 
spirit of our free institutions. Before the producer of sugar can get 
the benefit of the 2 cents per pound bounty for which this bill provides 
he must make application to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
for a license or permission to raise sugar, and he must accompany his 
application with a statement of the p where he proposes to make 
it, a description of the machinery he abs ee and an estimate 
of the amount he p to produce, he must further accompany 
his application for a license with a bond and good security conditioned 
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that he will faithfully obey all the rules and regulations prescribed by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for the manufacture and pro- 
duction of sugar. 

The provisions of this schedule necessarily imply that the Internal- 
Revenue Department of the Government is to practically take 
this great agricultural industry, appoint overseers, inspectors, etc., how 
many the Lord only knows, and to make the citizen the slave of the 
‘Government, and compel him by bond to do whatever the C ommis- 
‘sioner prescribes, under penalty that the favor of the Government will 

be withdrawn if he is disobedient. 

Thus the freedom of the citizen is destroyed; no longer can he do 
with his own as he wills; his knowledge and skill derived from experi- 
ence are no longer of value to him, but he must obey the dictates of 
‘some one who probably never saw a stalk of sugar-cane grow. 

And after all this is done and the sugar has been made and inspected, 
etc., there is still another obnoxious feature about this and 
that is, the growers of corn, cotton, wheat, and all other agricultu- 
ral products, as well as the raisers of horses, cattle, and hogs, must be 
taxed to pay the bounty to the sugar-producer; but how the dearly 
beloved darky” is to get any part of this bounty is more than I can 
foresee. 

For the year 1888 the sugar product of this country was about 376,- 
000,000 pounds, a bounty of 2 cents on which would give to the sugar- 

roducers $7,520,000, and how much more the other industries would 
Saga to bo taxed to pay for salaries of overseers, inspectors, stealage, 

etc., no living man can say. 

Mr. Chairman, no member on this floor is more anxious to give the 
people cheap sugar than I am, but I believe in the doctrine that taxa- 
tion should be equal and uniform and that no class of citizens should 
be taxed to support another class of citizens, I believe in raising a 
sufficient revenue to support the Government ‘‘ economically admin- 
istered ’’ by a duty on imports; but the duties should be so adjusted as 
to throw the burden of taxation as equally as 
believe the present duty on sugar ought to be reduced one-half; and 
rather than favor the bounty 1 erir I would put it on the free - list, as I 
propose by this amendment. But, in any event, I am unalterably op- 

to the theory of tax ing one class of people to raise money to pay 
unties to another class, 


Mr. MCKINLEY. I would have preferred, Mr. Chairman, if the, 


article of sugar could have been left in the tariff schedule upon the 
dutiable list. This, however, was not practical in the presence of an 
almost universal sentiment in favor of the removal of the entire duties 
upon this article of universal family use. On the one hand there were 
those who favored the entire abolition of the duty withoutany bounty; 
on the other hand there were those who favored the maintenance of ex- 
isting rates, and there were still others in favor of making a cut on 
sugar of from 50 to 75 per cent. To have made such a cut on sugar 
would have been absolutely destructive to the sugar industry of the 
United States. To have madea cut of even 50 per cent. would have 
compelled the sugar-producers, as they themselves declared, to quit 
business. 
So, Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Ways and Means, looking to 
. the average sentiment of the country, wishing on the one hand to give 
the people free and cheap sugar and desiring on the other hand to do 
no harm to this great industry in our midst, have recommended an 
entire abolition of all duties upon sugar, and then, mindful as we have 
ever been of our own industries, we turn about and give to this indus- 
try 2 cents upon every pound of sugar produced in the United States, 
ai sum equal to the duties now imposed upon foreign sugar imported 
into this country. We have thus given the people free and cheap 
sugar and at the same time we have given to our producers, with their 
invested capital, absolute and complete protection against the cheaper 
sugar produced by cheaper labor of other countries. 
ow, Mr. Chairmen, what have we accomplished by this? We pay 
annually $55,000,000 upon the sugar we import. The gentlemen on 
the other side claim rightfully that this is revenue duty. It is a reve- 
nue duty; it is ademocratic duty; and being a democratic revenue duty 
every dollar of itis paid by the American consumer. Last year we paid 
$55,000,000 out of our own ets to protect whom? To protect the 
men in the United States who were producing just one-eighth of the 
amount of our consumption of sugar. Now we wipe that out, and it 
will cost us to pay the bounty just $7,000,000 every twelve months 
which furnishes the same protection at very much less cost to the con- 
sumer. So we save $48,000,000 every year and leave them in the pock- 
ets of our people, [Applause on the Republican side. ] 
Why, my friend from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] talks about 
the number of houses that could be built if we would only remove the 
tariff upon cotton and woolen goods. Sir, when we lift from the 
American people this vast sum of $48,000,000 of taxes they can put up 
every twelve months 48,000 houses, costing a thousand dollars apiece. 
“Ah, but,“ they say, this appropriation will not last.“ Some gen- 
tleman on the other side says that if we should pass this bill a Demo- 
cratic Congress would refuse to make the appropriation. 
Fearing that, fearing that the Democratic party would do such a 
pos injustice to a great American industry, we have provided in the 
that the sum required for bounties shall be a permanent appropri- 


of 


possible on all alike. I | able f. 


ation. [Applause on the Republican side.] But my time is almost 
consumed, and I must hurry on. 7 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] said the other day that the 
bill that we had rted to the House gave more duties and protec- 
tion to the sugar than the bill which he brought into the House 
in the last Congress. I think he must have by inadvertence made that 
statement. 

Let me tell you what his bill did for the refiners of the United States, 
His bill placed sugar of 75 degrees at $1.15; sugar of 90 degrees at $1.63; 
sugar from No. 13 to No. 16 at $2.20; sugar from No. 16 to No. 20 
at $2.40, and above No. 20 he gave a duty of $2.81. He gave as a 
differential duty, commencing at No. 13 and running up to No. 16, .57 
of 1 per cent. to the sugar refinersof the United States. Wegivenoduty 
to the sugar refiners up to No. 16. Above 16 and up to 20, he gave them 
77; we give them .40, just .37 less than was given by the Mills bill. 
Above 20 he gave 1.17, and we give .40, just.77 less than the Mills 
bill gave to the refiners of the United States. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

The refiners should have whatever duty will protect them against 
their foreign rivals in the difference of the labor cost. But my friend 
from Tennessee tells us that because we have reduced the differential 
duties below the Mills bill we have sent up the trust. certificates. 
Now, since that statement was made I have received and hold in my 
hand a letter from the president of the Havemeyer Sugar Refinery, in 
which he says: 

È New Lonx, May 12, 1890. 
Dran Sin: Referring to the use made in the House of the fact thet wage: r cer- 
tificates have 2 since the publication of the gommittee's schedule, I de- 
sire to say that it is not true as that advance has been caused by 
such schedule. The simple fact is that the advance is a reaction from the very ' 
low prices, and due to the manipulation of Wall-street operators who put the 
stock down from 115 to 50 at a time when the old tariff was undisturbed and the 
business more prosperous than now. Nowthey are on the other side. It is not 
just that the sugar schedule in the bill before House should be held account- 
e for the action of a speculative clique who are not connected with nor con- 
trolled by the sugar-refining companies, 
Yours, very reapecifoniy, 
Hon, WILLIAM MCKINLEY, Jr., 
Washington, D. C. . 

Mr. MCMILLIN. How is it that he is writing you this letter if you 
are ruining him? [Applause and laughter on the Democratic side. 

Mr, McKINLEY. I will tell you. This gentleman, Mr. John E. 
Searles, who is well known to many members of the House, on both 
sides of the House, four or five days ago came to my room and insisted 
that the 4 cents that we give the sugar refiners was not sufficient to 
make up the difference between the labor cost here and the labor cost 
on the other side; and in the course of the conversation I asked him 
what was the fact as to what had produced the rise in the trust certifi- 
cates since the introduction of the bill, referred to by the gentleman 
from Tennessee, and in answer he wrote me this letter, which will 
appear in the RECORD. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MCMILLIN. An the letter explains Republican side | abso- 
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Iutely. [Cries of ‘‘ Vote! Vote!“ on the Republican side. 
Mr. McKINLEY. I present also a telegram from Hon. S. V. 
ae a member of this House, bearing directly upon the same subject. 
e says: 


New York, May 20, 1890. 
To Hon. WILIA MCKINLEY, 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee, House of Representatives: 

Replying to question as to whe! Proposed. rates on sugar caused advance 
in trust certificates, I answer in ae egative. The advance may be set down 
to three things: First, toa reaction from very undue depression. o certificates 
had fallen from 126 per cent. to 50; the depression was unreasonable and a re- 
bound of 25 per cent. at least was inevitable. Second, the general boom in 


values predicated upon ex tion of of re Jog naNos advanced 
everything, and trust certificates went with rest, T an important le- 
gal decision has been anticipated in favor of the trust, and that has been dis- 


n 
counted and is being discounted in the market. Well informed men hold that 
the bounties of governments paid on exports will nearly neutralize the 
poe named in the revenue bill; but it is believed here that a Repub- 

ican Congress will treat this industry as fairly as it does others. 
8. V. WHITE. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer 
a substitute if the time for debate has been exhausted. 

The CHAIRMAN, The pending question is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from California. : 

Mr, CRAIN. Is it in order now to offer an amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Not at this time. 

Mr. CRAIN. When will it be? 

3 CHAIRMAN. Whenever certain other amendments are out of 

e way. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I desire to ask whether the 
substitute is not now in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the pending amend- 
ment is that proposed by the gentleman from California, to which an 
amendment is offered by the gentleman from Vermont; and to all of 
which a substitute is offered by the gentleman from Iowa. The pend- 
ing question is on the amendment of the gentleman from California. 

Ir. COLEMAN. I have an amendment, Mr. Chairman, offered and 
pending, which was printed in the RECORD yesterday. 
Pera McKINLEY. Task that the amendment we are to vote on be 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana is informed that 
the printing of an amendment in the RECORD would not make it in 
order at this time. : 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. As the gentleman from Ohio 
occupied a few minutes over the time, I would like to have consent to 
have about three minutes to explain the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio did not exceed his 
time. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Then I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have three minutes in explanation of the amendment. [Cries 
of Regular order!“ on the Republican side.] 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offered an amendment yester- 
day morning, and I would like to know whether it is not first in or- 
der. 

The CHAIRMAN. No amendment could have been offered on yes- 
terday, for the schedule was not under consideration. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I rise to a question of order. I understood the 
Chair to state that the amendment first in order was that of the gen- 
tleman from California. The Chair stated that an amendment to that 
was pending. Now, the first question is on the amendment to the 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. It would seem to be so, but it is the maple-sugar 
amendment to which I referred. 

Mr.SPRINGER. Butthat would befirstinorder. The first amend- 
ments, of course, are to perfect the text. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will so treat it and then submit the 
substitute. 

Mr. McKINLEY. The substitute should not be voted upon until 


the text of the bill is perfected. 
The CHAIRMAN, The Chair has stated that he will so treat the 
question, 


Mr. COLEMAN. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. I understood 
on yesterday that amendments were to be offered. I offered mine at 
the time, and now I want to know when I am to offer it to-day to have 
action taken uponit. By good faith I think I am now entitled to ac- 
tion upon my amendment; it was offered by consent of the House, 
printed in the RECORD, and I made a speech upon it. [Laughter. ] 
The amendment was to strike sugar from the free-list. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will have read to the gentleman and 
the committee, if necessary, the discussion in the House under which 
these amendments were offered. The gentleman from Louisiana will 
see that his amendment is in no better condition that if it had never 
been written. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Then I will ask unanimous consent to offer the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘Then there will be forty or fifty other amend- 
ments offered. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I demand the regular order. 

The CHARMAN. The regular order is the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California, and for the simple reason that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Vermont is not applicable 
to nor germane if that amendment go into the bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then itis not an amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Would it not be in order to amend the final text? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would be an amendment to the final text if 
the amendment of the gentleman shall prevail, If it does not prevail 
then it would not. 7 

Mr. SPRINGER. On the original text of the bill it is in order to 
offer an amendment and one amendment to that. That is the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from California. Now it is in order to offer a 
substitute for that amendment, and when the vote is taken the vote is 
taken on the substitute first. Some gentleman offered a substitute for 
this amendment, and the substitute will be in order first. [Cries of 
Regular order!” ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not so understand the rule. 

Mr. BAYNE. The position of the gentleman from Louisiana is that 
when this amendment now pending shall have been voted upon his 
amendment can be offered and voted upon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not furnishing information to any- 
body. The Chair is only acting on matters as they arise. There is no 
amendment of the gentleman from Louisiana here except the amend- 
ment printed in the RECORD for thé information of the House. 

Mr. BAYNE. He can offer it after these others are voted upon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from California, which the Clerk will now report. 

The amendment of Mr, MCKENNA was again reported. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is already a substitute pending. This is 
an amendment to the original proposition. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, Then I offer an amendment 
to the amendment. That is surely in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment already pending. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I think the Chair should first 
submit the amendment to the amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair finds some little difficulty in the mat- 
ter, and therefore will first submit the amendment of Mr. McKENNA,and 
if that amendment is adopted then this amendment will not be pos 
nent, and if the amendment of the gentleman from California is de- 
feated then this will be a pertinent amendment, After that the gen- 
tleman can offer his substitute. The question is upon the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from California [Mr. MCKENNA]. 

The question was put; and the Chairman announced that the noes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. MoKENNA. Division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 111, noes 103, 

Mr. MCKENNA. Tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Irise to a question of order. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. MCKENNA] introduced his amendment. That, 
as I understand, was proposed to be amended by the gentleman from 
Vermont, and to that I offered a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point is made too late. By consent of the 
committee, the Chair has submitted the vote in the order that it is be- 
ing taken. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I tried to get the attention of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will appoint the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MCKENNA] and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McKry- 
LEY] as tellers. 

Tie; committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 115, 
noes 134. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

[Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs upon the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Vermont, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


E, 
On page 47, line 15, after ‘‘cane,” insert “or maple trees (producing sugar 
than 75 degrees lariscope), 
On 48, line 8, before or sugar-cane,” insert maple trees.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Vermont, 

Mr. SPRINGER. Is this the maple-sugar amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is. 

The question was put; and the Chair announced that the noes ”’ 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. STEWART, of Vermont. Division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 36, noes 117, 

Mr. STEWART, of Vermont. Tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. STEWART, of Vermont, and Mr. Mo- 
KINLEY were appointed. 

The amendment was rejected—ayes 51, noes 95. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the substitute proposed 
by the gentleman from Iowa, to which the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] offers an amendment. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I offer an amendment to the original text, which 
I believe is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair stated that the question was on the 
substitute of the gentleman from Arkansas, but the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] has offered an amendment to the original text, 
which comes first in order. The amendment will be read. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


Amend by striking out Schedule su commencing on line 9, page 47, 
down to and jncinding line 5, page 25 at s ¢ 


Mr. HOLMAN, That strikes out the bounty. 

The question was taken on the amendment of Mr. HoLMAN; and the 
Chairman declared that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 83, noes 137. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed Mr. HOLMAN and 
Mr. MoKINLEV. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported -ayes 86, 
noes 132. ; 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KERR]. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


On all sugars, all tank bottoms, all sugar drainings and sugar sweepings, 
sirups of cane juice, melada, concentrated melada and concrete and concen- 
trated molasses, polarizing 75 degrees or less, seventy-hundredths of 1 cent per 
pound, and two-hundredths of 1 cent per pound for each additional degree. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the substitute proposed by 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE]. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
SCHEDULE E,—SUGAR. 

All sugars not above No.13 Dutch standard in color shall pay duty on their 
polariscopic test as follows, namely: 

All su not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color, all tank bottoms, sirups 
of cane juice, or of beet j: eine en cage Fa melada, concrete and concen- 
trated molasses, by thepo not above 75 degrees, shall pay a duty 
of ninety-four-hun: ths of a cent per pound, and for every additional degree 
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fracti jegree polariscop three- 
Pint es ee e E 

All sugars above No. 13 Dutch standard in colorshall be classified by the Dutch 
stan: 2 ¢>lor and pay a duty of one and seventy-nine-hundredths of a cent 
e —.— testing not above 56 degrees by the polariscope shall pay a duty of 
ee ot gallon; molasses testing above 56 degrees pay a duty of 4 cents 
per gal 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the word Dutch’? wherever it occurs. [Laughter. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Arkansas, 

Mr. CRAIN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to know whether I canoffer my 
amendment now. I understand the rule to be that one amendment can 
be offered to the pending measure and that an amendment can be of- 
fered to a substitute for the entire subject-matter; but that, before the 
substitute and the amendment to that substitute are voted upon, the 
original matter shall be perfected. Now, it is my desire to perfect the 
original matter before the substitute shall be voted upon, and itseems 
to me that that is a question of privilege. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is nota question of privilege. It is a ques- 
tion of order, The gentleman may send up his amendment and have 
it voted upon. 

Mr. CRAIN sent the amendment to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the tleman from 
Texas that the paper sent up by him is wholly unintelligible. 

Mr. CRAIN. I will read it myself. It is intelligible to me, 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

At the end of line 21, page 49, add: 
“SCHEDULE E.—SUGAR. 


“That in case a bounty is paid on sugar, then, until July 1, 1905, there shall be 
paid, from any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the pro- 
ducers of tobacco, corn, wheat, cotton, hay, prunes, 5 nuts, raisins, 
hops, and potatoes a bounty of 2 cents ps pound, under 
tions as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the 
tary 8 Treasury, shall prescribe, and said products 


“The e of said products to be entitled to said bounty shall have first 
filed with the Commissioner of Internal Revenue a notice of the place of pro- 
duction, with a general description of the machinery and. to be em- 
ployed b him, with an estimate of the amount of said products proposed to be 
produ in the next ensuing year and an application for a license to so pro- 
duce, to beaccompanied ve bond ina penalty and with sureties to be approved 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, conditioned that he will faithfully 

creel Sogam and regulations that shall be prescribed for such production of 
said produ 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, upon receiving the application and 
bond hereinbefore provided for, shall issue to the applicant a license to produce 
said products at the place and with the machinery and Le { the methods de- 
scribed in the application; but said license shall not extend beyond one year 
from the date thereof. 

“The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, shall from time to time make all needful rules and regulations 
for the planting and cultivation of any of said products, and shall, under the 
3 of the Secretary of the Treasury, ex supervision and inspection 


ereof, 

“And for the payment of these bounties the Secretary of the Treas is au- 
thorized to draw warrants on the Treasurer of the United States for such sums 
as shall be necessary, which sums shall be certified to him by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, by whom the bounties shall be disbursed." 


[Laughter. ] 

‘The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] may 
have two minutes to explain his amendment, which is a very impor- 
tant one and offered in good faith. 

Several members objected. 

The question was taken on the amendment of Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of 
Arkansas, and the Chairman declared that the ‘‘noes’’ seemed to have it. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 78, noes 125. 

Mr. SPRINGER. 1 demand tellers, 

Tellers were ordered. 
one committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 84, noes 

6. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COLEMAN. I move to amend by striking out paragraph 727, 
page 120; in other words, my motion is to strike sugar from the free-list. 

The question being taken, the amendment of Mr. CoLEMAN was re- 
jected; there being ayes 36, noes 129. 

Mr. McKINLEY, I desire now to offer an amendment to another 
part of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is still an amendment pending to the 
sugar schedule, an amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Kerr]. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I ask for a vote on the substitute which I 
submitted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will put the question on the substi- 
tute offered by the gentleman from Iowa, which the Clerk has already 
reported. The question is upon agreeing to that substitute. 

Mr. HEARD. Let us have it reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. It has been reported; but if there is no objection 
the Clerk will read it again. 


Mr. FRANK. I object. 

The amendment of Mr. KERR, of Iowa, was rejected. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Inow ask the Clerk to read the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In paragraph 131, line 17, page 21, strike out the word “fourteen” and insert 

tha inii 0 h 133, 1 e 21, strike out th rd flſt and insert in lieu 
n n 00 4 * 
thereof the . “forty.” 3 thd > 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Let us hear the paragraph 
as it will read if amended. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

131. Freestone, granite, sandstone, and other building or monumental stone, 
except marble, unmanufactured or undressed, not specially provided for in this 
act, 11 cents per cubic foot. 

132, Freestone, granite, sandstone, and other building or monumental stone, 


except marble, not specially provided for in this act, hewn, dressed, or polished, 
40 percent. ad valorem. 


Mr. FLOWER. Is that a reduction? 

Mr. McKINLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I filed yesterday an amendment referring to the 
section which has just been read. I would like to have a vote on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Amendments which were printed in the REcoRD 
for information are not in order until regularly offered. 

Mr. MCMILLIN.” I desire to ask the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McKINLEY] a question. While the amendment now pending reduces 
the rate from what is proposed in the bill, does it not still leave it 100 
per cent. higher than it is in the existing law? 

Mr. McKINLEY. All I can say to the gentleman is that we pro- 
pose in the bill a duty of 14 cents per cubic foot, and this amendment 
reduces it to 11 cents; and in lieu of a duty of 50 per cent. ad valorem 
proposed in the bill we make the duty 40 per cent. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Can you not make it 30? 

Mr. McMILLIN. The duty is now 20.22 per cent. ad valorem upon 
the articles enumerated in paragraph 131. This amendment will make 
the duty abont 100 per cent. higher than it is under the present law. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I ask a division of the ques- 
tion. The amendment embraces two distinct propositions. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is of the opinion that the amendment 
is divisible. i 

Mr. McKINLEY. I offered the two propositions together in order 
to save time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question will first be taken on the first 
branch of the amendment. 

Mr. BLAND. I move to put these articles on the free - list 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not understand the motion of 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BLAND. I move to strike out 50 per cent.“ and insert 20 
per cent.,“ leaving the duty as at present. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I suggest that the amendment of the gentleman 
will more properly apply to the second branch of the amendment, 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, we are about closing the action of 
the House on this bill 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon agreeing to the first di- 
vision of the amendment submitted by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BLAND. I want to submit a few observations. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman propose an amendment? 
The Chair understood the gentleman to suggest an amendment to the 
second proposition. 

Mr. BLAND. I desire to be heard on my motion. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I hope the gentleman may be heard for five 
minutes if he desires. 


[Mr. BLAND withholds his remarks for revision. See Appendix. ] 
The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Morse] 


is recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. On Saturday last two gentlemen on the other side at- 
tacked the duty on granite as fixed by this bill, the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
CARUTH]. = 

The latter gentleman arraigned me in severe terms for going before 
the committee and advocating this increase. He claimed it was a tax 
on the dead, and also chanted the good old Methodist hymn about 
‘*salvation’s free for you and me, and argued therefrom that building 
stones, monuments, and gravestones should be the same. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I did go before the committee as charged, and 
advocated this increased duty on granite, and I convinced the commit- 
tee that it should be made, and I can convince this House, if my time 
will admit, and I can convince the gentleman from Kentucky, that this 
increased duty is not a tax on the dead, but is for the benefit of thou- 
sands of living workmen, as honest a class of intelligent mechanics as 
can be found in the country, who have petitioned for this increase. 

I will go further and say that if this duty shall stand as reported by 
the committee, and our workman shall be relieved from the competition 
of the pauper labor of Italy, Scotland, and Europe, we shall not only 


benefit our own manufacturers and workmen, but we shall develop the 


ya granite and marble quarries, not only of Massachusetts, Vermont, 


e, and New ire, but of Virginia, Tennessee, Missouri, 

the Dakotas, and other States, where the supply is inexbaus- 

tible, and make gravestones and building material cheaper than ever, 

besides giving additional employment to thousands of American work- 
men. 


Oh, how our Democratic brethren love the poor laboring man and 
how they weep over his wrongs and sorrows. I call the attention of 
these gentlemen to the circular I will print with these remarks, issued 

by that great organization the Granite Cutters’ National Union, in 
which they show the absolute necessity of an advance in the duty on 
granite to a higher point than is fixed by this bill They give con- 
clusive and satisfactory reasons why this advance is absolutely neces- 
sary to their protection. 

This foreign granite is brought here as ballast, at nominal freight, 
and thus the labor of our stone-workers is brought into direct compe- 
tition with the underpaid, poorly paid stone-workers of Europe. 

Mr, Chairman, in the district which I have the honor to represent on 
this floor are three cities; one of them, the city of Quincy, ha 12,000 
or 15,000 inhabitants, has for its principal business the q and 
finis of granite for building, monumental, and other p 

This is not an infant industry, though I shall show that it needs pro- 
tecting all the same. King’s Chapel in Boston was built one hundred 
and fifty years ago, and was built from granite quarried in Quincy and 
drawn there by the patient oxen; and from that day to this the business 
has been on and increased, and has now come to give employ- 
ment to a large number of workmen, and is engaged in by many dif 
— — firms. There are 1, 400 men employed in this industry in Quincy 

one. 

But my constituents are confronted by a new obstacle, namely, the 
importation of foreign ite, which, I repeat, is brought here as ballast 
at nominal freight, and the workmen are brought into direet eompeti- 
tion with the poorly paid and underpaid labor of Europe. 

I hold in my hand a petition of forty-nine firms engaged in this 
business in Quincy, also from 691 granite workmen, that the 

resent duty of 20 per cent. may beincreased to 50 per cent., as called 
br by this bill and which was reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means after hearing all sides. s 

This increase isan , just, and proper one, not only for the 

rotection of the industry in 8 but lor the protection of the same 
ee in all the New England aud other States. 

Now, what are the arguments against this duty? First, that this 
country does not afford the same eolored granite as Scotland, from 
which place $49,950 of granite was imported to Boston alone, 10 miles 
from Quincy, last year. 

In answer I have to say that the thousands of yards of red granite 
cap on the terrace upon the west side of this Capitol building give 
the lie to the statement that this country does not furnish as handsome 
red granite as is to be found upon the face of the earth. 

I hold in my hand a sample of granite from Red Beach, Me., and I 
invite the members of the House to confirm my statement by examin- 
ing this beautiful sample of red granite, and I am told there is no limit 
to the supply of red granite in Maine and elsewhere. 

The opposition to this item in this bill comes from the printed cireu- 
lar and petition sent out by importers of foreign granite to dealers in 
this country, to be forwarded to members of Congress. This false and 
lying circular contains the statement that this country does not con- 
tain red granite equal to Scotch granite and gives the impression that 
there is a scarcity of red granite for monumental and business purposes 
in this country. 

The statement is ridiculous and absurd. The state-house at Des 
Moines, Iowa, bas standing in the rotunda red granite columns, a most 
magnificent and beautiful feature of the state-house, quarried at Gran- 
iteville, Iron County, Missouri, and the member representing that sec- 
tion of Missouri tells me that the red- ite quarries of Missouri at 
that place are rg inexhaustible. Minnesota has large quarries of 
red granite at St. Cloud and Ortonville, where the business of quarry- 
be, loner finishing is extensively carried on and where the supply is in- 

austible. Sioux Falls, S. Dak., has beautiful red granite and ex- 
tensive works for its manufacture. There are large gray granite quar- 
ties near Richmond, Va., which are extensively worked. 

Thus it will be seen that the protection afforded by this duty is by 
no means sectional and by no means confined to New England. 

Now, will not some gentleman tell me why we should bring rocks 
and stones 3,000 miles across the Atlantic Ocean? Pray, have we not 
ledges and rocks enough fn this country from which to quarry every 
conceivable kind of material for building or monumental purposes? 

There can be but one answer, and that answer is that these stones 
can be wrought by the poorly paid, underpaid, and dee e gr of 
Europe cheaper than they can in this country, and cross Atlantic 
and be laid down in our markets for less than they can be quarried and 
wrought here. 


Iam aware that a machine letter and circular have been sent by some 
of these importers of prepuce magenta Lense dealers asking them to 
write their members of Congress, or, if they have not time to write 
them, to sign and forward a protest which they kindly inclose. 

Now, I hope all that will be taken for what it is worth. The letter 
accompanying this circular which I have here contains a misstatement 
of facts, and had the facts been known I apprehend that few, if any, 
protests would have been signed or letters written to members of Con- 
gress on this subject. 

I am told that one of these importers, who also buys American granite 
of one of my constituenis, procured his signature by intimidation and 
a threat of withdrawal of his patronage if he refused to sign; and I say 
further that the New England protest against the passage of this higher 
duty comes almost exclusively from importers of foreign granite. 

Į am told that the business of Jones Bros., who appear in the evidence 
here as American manufacturers, is largely and principally in the im- 
portation of foreign granite. 

They say the red granite of this country fades, Will they not tell us 
how much time it takes to have it fade? I venture the assertion that 
no living man can testify to the assertion. 

Yes; the American red granite will fade and so will foreign, but not 
any to speak of until Gabriel’s trump shall sound; not until the ele- 
ments melt with fervent heat and the works thereof are burned up.“ 

No, Mr. Chairman, I believe in American granite for American build- 
ings and in American wages for American workmen, and hence I ask 
that the duty as fixed by the Committee on Ways and Means, after the 
most patient and exhaustive hearing, may be allowed to stand. 

Mr. Chairman, under the permission of the House to print and in 
answer to thecircular offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
CARUTH], I caused to be printed in Saturday’s Recorp the following 
eireular from one of the great labor organizations of the country:: 


OFFICE ov Tu» GRANITE CUTTERS’ NATIONAL. UNION 
3 OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Barre, Vt., February 3, 1890. 
Sm: Understanding that an effort is being made in the interests of importers 
and foreign manufacturers to have the tariff on granite reduced, I am instructed 
to protest against any reduction whatever beiog made in the tariff on granite, 
manufactured or unmanufactured, and to ask you to use your influence to have 
the tariff on the same increased to 60 per cent. The State you represent is in- 
terested in the prosperity and development of the granite industry, and there- 
fore we ask you to assist us against the unfair competition of foreign manufact- 
urers. Monuments are being imported into this State from cheaper 
than can be manufactured here, There are probably millions of dollars in- 
vested in the granite trade in this State alone, and to band this trade over to 
foreign manufacturers, who have no interest in the tof the country, 
is not wise statesmanship, and we you will, in so far as it lies in your 
wer, aid us against those me es in the granite business who, for the 
ew dollars they can make as importers, are endeavoring to destroy our trade 
in this country. 0 are also . 


our own. 
The foreign manufacturer ean undersell our own 30 per cent. at the present 
tariff, and therefore we ask for an inerease to 60 per cent., which we consider 
only fair and just to preserve to American citizens the we enjoy, inas- 
much as enterprising men who engage in business must necessarily have a cor- 
tain profit to insure themselves against risks, and, if in unfair competition with 
low-paid countries that profit is wiped out, then the workman must suffer by 
reduced wages in order to meet that a and in all low-paid countries 
the workmen are practically serfs, devoid of ambition, as you are well aware. 
In our trade there are a class of wreckers whose only stock in trade consists of 
an office-room, or desk-room in somebody else’s oi in some office buildi 
eee — — They — 8 
agents scou! country, competing at every point with bona manu- 
facturers kahig iera hund of thousands of dollars invested in quarries and 
works which requires great amount of machinery, thus giving employment to 
other trades besides our own, Yet these manufacturers who have thus invested 
their capital are undersold by people whose whole outfit would not fetch a hun- 
dred dollars if sold at auction. Believing, therefore,in the old maxim that 
“charity begins at home,“ we believe that all, whether native-born or adopted 
citizens, who have the prosperity of the country at heart should see to it that 
our citizens are not impoverished by the unfair competition of these im 
as we hold that one manufacturer doing a legitimate business is worth more to 
the country than fifty importers with their sheets of electrotyped or ea Sgr 
designs, nd so,in the interests of our trade generally,many of w are 
your constituents, we ask you to assist us in raising the so as to preserve 
a to our workmen, fair profits to our employers,and happy homes 


1 
Yours respectfully, 
z JOSIAH B. DYER, N. U. Secretary. 

It is proper to repeat that I hold a petition from one single city in 
my district bearing the signatures of 691 members of the above great 
organization, praying for an advance of the duty on granite; and it is 
proper to add further that since this bill was reported, increasing the 
duty, with the prospect of relieving this great industry from foreign 
competition, these men have demanded and secured from the manu- 
facturers an advance in wages of 5 to 10 per cent. 

I desire also to submit the following communication, showing the cost 
of American and foreign monuments and showing the necessity of the 
increased duty as called for by this bill: ] 

Aux, Apri! 2, 1800. 


Dear Stn: Ata meeting of the Granite Manufacturers’ 
portion of your 5 


ressed the inclosed and . 
as you Cues be fort: 5 — — about sixty: ve firms 8 
in the business certainly represents majority in numbers, and a 
very large majority . And of the ce we could have 


1890. 
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in this 8 
granites, linclose you designs of a few ordinary 
on same, 


No. 318 is 3 feet Linch square, base 7 feet 6 inches high; polished, 
composed of 5 5 pieces; price of sume in Sooich granite, duty paid, de 
livered in New Tork. wsosese $214.00 


In Quincy granite aii Gti would — —— — — — 45.00 
Labor cost 


— neeseenee —j— —— * 


— —„V— —— — 225.00 

265.00 

Add for profits, ete.; 10 per cent TT. N) 
Cost in American granite ... .... . . .. 201. 50 


We can not afford to do business on this margin, but you can see the differ - 

ence even at that, 

No, 26 (4 pieces), 2 feet 2 inches square at bottom, 10 feet 8 inches high, 
e peice ed Mow Tose in Bosch e Gate paid eee $187.00 


Material... 5 — 
Would cost in ‘Quincy, granite, labor... ee 


ene 


S c PTTT0T0T0C0T0T00T0T0T————— AE = 


No. 25 (6 pieces), 4 feet 2 inches at base, 13 feet all polished ex 
4 a 7 eta in Scotch 9 in New —— — e 760. 00 


No. 21 1 pieces), round, 2 feet 8 inches diameter at base, 8 fect 8 nae 
high, polished where shaded; price in Scotch granite at New York... 


ag being round the eu 


be cut and finished under 4 same 5 er ety tine 
or day pay. The case quoted by Jones Bros. is nota fair one, it 

— ont of the horney since little, if any, work of this kind 

The ordinary run o monumental work is posed 

5 to 20 cubio feet, cost in 

$1 to $1.20 foot; 

mek fear of the ee al, 


e material, 
whereas in tne —— mentioned n - is about being — AF a plain 
„without polish, of which I received 
hero ina year.» night’ i ite reported, so do not x 
notice s paper an increase on granite re so do not know 
as this will be af service to You, but trust You may be successful in in securing the 


8 8 4 
is ; Secretary Granile 3 besii a 
Hon. ELAN A. Morse, M. C. 


I desire also to submit the following statement from forty-nine of 
the granite manufacturers of Quincy to reſute certain misstatements of 
a few importers whose only interest in this great American industry is 
the commission they get from the foreign manufacturers, and whose 
only investments are sample pictures 75 price - lists of foreign monu- 
ments and stone-work : 


Qurscy, Mass., April 1, 1890. 
Dear SIR: 8 that letters have been sent to you by individual 
firms, members of this association, stating that the resolutions sent you by the 
secretary asking Ay an increase in the duty on foreign 
represent the granite industry of this city, we take th: 
that statement and state that by their signatures hereto they. heartily support 
the resolutions sent you, and renew their request foran increase of duty on for- 
eign ites to 50 per cent. ad valorem. 
. Granite Works, M. Gratto Bros., O. T. Rogers Granite Com- 
Milne Chalmers & Co., John Thompson & Sons, Field L. 
na McKenzie Patterson, William T. Spargo, McIntosh & Son, 
John S. Pool, O'Brien & Co., Eleock & Sons, McDonnell & Sons, 
‘Adams Granite Works, Turner & More, MeGilloway & Jones, 
Malnocte Bros., Swithin Bros., John Smith, T. ex, Biz- 
zozero & Monti Falconer & ‘Marnock, MaDonnell 5 Kelley, 
Nicolls Granite Works, Thomas & Miller, Merry Mount Granite 
Company, Allen C. Walker, ‘McDonnell & Cook 1 Norfolk Granite 
Company, Burke Bros., Miller & Leull, ik Field, Joseph 
H. Vogel, & Richards Granite Company, McDonnell Bros., 
Joss Bros., ck & & Co cite & Des Fal- 


do not 


wick & Son, C. H. Hard 
low & Sons, Lewis Dell & Co., James F. 


mond, James N. White, Daniel 3 
Badger Bros., Fuller. Haley & Co., Faller & 5 
Hon. ELA A. Morse, M. C. 


While I should prefer a duty of 50 per cent., as first reported by the 


committee, I shall be reasonably satisfied with the reduction to 40 per 
cent. as proposed now by the committee, and think it will afford the 
mite | cont. ae De prayed for by fi eee but I ask my Republican as- 
23 to stand by me and resist further reduction as proposed by 
gentleman from Kentucky Ear. e 

Fee . etre and repeat nin that any tarif ill which we ean 
pass, o to co; terests in great country of ours, 
must in the nature of the case to some extent be a compromise. The 
Committee on Waysand Means e exhaustive and patient con- 


they could be run with profit. 

Protection to these great interests of coal and iron in our peat 
forbid free coal and free iron, and the committee in this bill have con- 
tinued the . principle towards those interests. In my district 
is located largest cordage company in the world, the Plymouth 
Cordage Company. They ask for free hemp. The hemp-growers in 
this country demand protection, and this bill places a duty on hemp to 
the injury of my constituents. I tell them, and tell them truly, that 
I can not demand nor expect protection to the products of their facto- 
ries unless I grant protection to the industries of other sections. Now 
I ask, and think I have a right to demand, that this 3 princi- 
ple shall be extended to the great granite industry of my district. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY]. 

The amendment was adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs upon the amendment of tho 
gentleman from Ohio in line 110, paragraph 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
motion to strike out ‘‘forty’’ in mae ae bapa amendment and insert 
“twenty,” which leaves the duty p y as it is under the existing 
law. 


This law, which is now the law of the land, was adopted iu the in- 
terest of protection. Everything in it was put as high—I was going to 
say as the consciences of the Republican y would permit Claugh- 
ter], and I know of no English phrase t 8 more limitless 
poms: and scope than that. I rane of nothing that has happened since 

883 to the industry which is described in this clause to require a 
higher rate of protection than the present law imposes. The freight on 
it from abroad, the duty now upon it, is an ample protection for every 
form of stone that really meets with foreign competition, and this in- 
creased duty issimply to make a prohibi an Sap against other classes 
of stone which do not now compete with stone and which ought 
not now to be prohibited. 

The motion made by the gentleman from Ohio is in the right direc- 
tion, that is, to change the 50 per cent. ad valorem to 40 per cent., but it 
does not go far enough. It is comparatively a small matter as compared 
with the sixty millions you have taken from the public Treasury by tho 
vote on sugar and is small compared with the increasing millions you 
are going to take out of the public Treasury and pay as eee oie 
and silk, and which must come out of the toil of men that produce 
articles. But still it is in the direction of protecting a comparatively 
narrow industry in very small and few localities, of an article that 
must be used, and where the protection is that which added to the 
price of the article must be paid out of the industry of the country, 
ag that without a word of explanation as to the reason why it is in- 

100 per cent. Hence I make the motion. 

Tir, ALLEN, of Mississippi, rose. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Will the gentleman from Mississippi allow us to 
take a vote on this question and take the floor on the next amend- 
ment? 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Very well. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Before passing from this question I desire to be 
heard for a few moments, I will call attention to a matter which occurs 
so frequently in this bill that I feel some stress should be laid upon it 
before we finally pass it to-morrow. It will be observed that in this 
section, 131, and the schedule that is prepared to accompany it the 
rate of duty is given, namely, $1 per ton, the proposed rate 14 cents per 
eubic foot; the number of tons imported for the fiscal year 1889 15,- 
183.44, and the value $75,095, while the duties imposed on it amounted 
to $15,183.44. 

Then there is a statement that the duty estimated under this bill 
will be only $15,183.44. Although the committee has doubled the 
rate of duty, they put in astatementrepresenting that the duty collected 
under this pro bill will be the same that was collected under the 
present law. This noteis appended to the bill: 

The amount of duty collected under the present law is inserted rags —— there 
as sew E war aans given in the importations from which the specific duties can 

And hence the statement of the gentleman from Ohio in the o 
ing of the debate and the schedules that have gone with this 
wholly misleading. There are no less than one hundred and twenty- 
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five—indeed, Ishould speak with more aecuracy if I said one hundred 
and fifty—propositions of a similar misleading character incorporated 
in the bill, in which the same statements are given as to the results 
that will flow from it. These, when aggrega will amount to not 
less than $25,000,000, including the increased duty on tin-plate. This 
$25,000,000 should be added to the $40,000,000 which the majority ad- 
mit has been added to the schedules other than the sugar schedule by 
this bill. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Tell them that the evidence before 
the Committee on Ways and Means shows that these stones are im- 
ported in a rough state and give employment to a great amount of 
American labor. The duty proposed by the committee is prohibitory, 
and therefore it takes employment from American labor. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment, 

The question was put; and the Chair announced that the ‘‘noes”’ 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Has the question been taken 
on my amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has, 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. We did not hear it. 

The CHAIRMAN. If gentlemen will observe order we will be able 
to get along with business. The Chair put the vote, but it appears that 
it was not understood, and the Chair will again put the vote on the 
amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky, to strike out the word 
“forty ” and insert twenty.“ 

Thequestion was again put; and the Chair announced that the ‘‘noes’’ 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 34, noes 122. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Ohio to strike out fifty and insert forty. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I offer the following amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Paragraph 50, page 28, line 25, strike out the worde “45 per cent. ad valorem"’ 
and insert 7 cents per pound.“ 

Mr. McMILLIN. What section does that apply to? 

Mr. McKINLEY. On page 28, ph 150, line 25. This ap- 
plies to tool steel. The duty under the bill as at present given is 45 
per cent. ad valorem on steel that costs about 25 cents a pound. It 
would make it from 12 to 12} cents. We have reduced it by this 
amendment to 7 cents a pound. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I expect to say 
nothing new in discussing the tariff question, but I have listened with 
a great deal of interest to the remarks that have been made, and note 
that there seems to be so much stress put upon the products and re- 
quirements of certain localities, without any regard to the general effect 
of the tariff upon the country as a whole, that I feel that we had bet- 
ter ask the lawyers to listen for a few minutes to the business side of 
the question. If the protective-tariff system is to be maintained it 
must be maintained in its entirety. The schedules must be so adjusted 
as to meet the existing demands. It is a system of reciprocal benefit. 

By its operation the plane of living in the United States has been 
elevated to a higher standard than that enjoyed by any other country 
in the world. But let that system once be successfully attacked at any 
vital point and the whole structure must fall. This is very well under- 
stood by the English economists and their emissaries in this country, 
and hence we find them concentrating their forces on certain points in 
our line. Wool and lumber are the favorite points of attack, and for 
that reason the friends of protection must rally and stand united there, 
Let the line once waver, and all is ruin and disaster. 

Mr. Chairman, force free lumber upon this country,and the lumber- 
men will immediately demand free axes, free saws, and cheaper labor. 
‘Take off the duty on woolen goods,and the manufacturers will demand 
free wool, and so on through theschedules, Chaos will reign, our pres- 
ent system will be overthrown, and our country will yield its present 
proud position of independence to one of dependence upon foreign man- 
ufacturers. Does any reasoning man doubt that the price is governed 
by the supply and demand? If you wipe out the duty and increase 
the demand for foreign goods, does any man doubt for a minute that 
the price will be eventually raised ? 

Take lumber, The coarser grades of lumber sell in this country for 
$11 a thousand. There is a specific duty of $2 a thousand on lumber, 
and the Canadian who seeks a market in this country must lay his 
lumber down at the border at $9. Does any practical business man or 
any one but a wild dreamer, reveling in free-trade theories, imagine 
after this duty is repealed that the Canadian is going right along sell- 
ing his lumber in the United States for $9 when he can get $11? The 
result will be that the Canadian manufacturers will get the benefit of 

that $2 instead of the United States Treasury, and the amount of deficit 
that this leaves will have to be made up by direct taxation from the 
people. And while on this subject of lumber I want to call attention 
to a provision in this lumber schedule which I think will have the 
effect of curing an abuse practiced by the Canadian Government. 

For years Michigan has been denuded of her finest timber, oak and 


pine, to be shipped unsawed to Canada and Europe, until to-day the 
ship-builders and manufacturers of Michigan are obliged to import their 
oak from outside the State; and now the Canadian Government has 
levied an export duty of $2 a thousand upon logs brought into this coun- 
try to be sawed. This schedule provides that where this is done the 
amount of the export duty on logs shall be added to our import duty on 
sawedlumber. This will have the effect, I believe, of causing Canada 
to repeal the duty at once, 

Mr. Chairman, Iam a ship-builder, and every article I use in the con- 
struction of a steel or wooden ship carries a tariff duty. I expend $2,- 
000, 000 annually for labor and materials, My labor is nsive by 
reason of the wages paid to labor in surrounding protected industries, 
If I considered the tariff a tax, which I do not, I would say that my 
average tax on labor and material was 25 per cent., or $500,000 a year. 
If this is a tax I want to pay it. Why? Because, being a practical 
man, who has had some small measure of success in his business, and 
not a theoretical political economist or a demagogue from some remote 
section of the United States, looking only for the vantage of some par- 
ticular staple, I see that if I get my free materials and cheap labor the 
demand for my boats is gone. 

The original cost of a boat is but a minor item; itis the guaranty of 
business after a boat is built that invites capital to investment in ship- 
building. The same theory upon which I work governs the farmer 
(and if my friends on the other side of this House think he does not 
understand this question they are mightily fooled); if the parrot-like 
repetition of ‘‘ the tariff is a tax makes any impression upon him at 
all he is quick to see that it is to his advantage to pay that tax in or- 
der to secure for himselfa sure market. 

But he is too intelligent tobe misguided. He has seen, year by year, 
a reduction in the price of every article he uses and a co ding 
increase in the price of his products, with the exception of the past few 
years, when a surplus of grain has been raised to be dumped into an 
already overcrowded market. And the farmer sees plainly that the 
remedy for this decline in price is not in sending still more products to 
these markets of the world’’ to further bear down prices, but to en- 
large his home market so as to take up this surplus of agricultural 
products. 

Jam thankful, Mr. Chairman, that my mind has not become nar- 
rowed in the study of these questions. I am thankful that I can meas- 
ure the greatness and glory of this country by a higher standard than 
the size of a dollar. We are not a cheap people, and no effort of the 
English manufacturers, headed by their shrewdest statesman, backed 
by a subservient and subsidized press in this country and the votes of 
a powerful political party anxious to repay the debt of Confederate 
bonds to British holders, can make us so. 

The animus of the opposition in this debate has been directed against 
the manufacturers of this country. 

To hear the Democratic members of this House talk one would im- 
agine that the manufacturers were a band of robbers, and, instead of 
the fierce competition among them which we see on every hand, that 
they were united in one monster head to devour the people. Accord- 
ing to the average Democratic orator the American manufacturer has 
no rights worth respecting and the quicker we subdue his haughty 
spirit the better. The truth is, Mr. Chairman, as everybody knows, 
that the great fortunes that have been made in this country, with one 
or two exceptions, have not been made through protected industries, 
but through the oil trade, imports, stocks and mines, and real estate. 

The vast majority of manufacturers to-day are working on borrowed 
capital, paying honest wages to an army of workmen, and increasing 
their plants under this American system of protection. Wipe it out 
and witness the universal destruction of our industries. Watch the 
flames go out in our furnaces, the tall factory chimneys crumble and 
totter; watch the army of p us workmen retire suddenly to the 
fields to increase our production of cotton and grain at lower prices, 
or standing idly by to be fed by the hand of charity. This picture is not 
a fancy sketch, but an illustration from the of history. Every 
time you have tried free trade in this country you have experienced 
the like result. Can we never profit by the experience of a former 
generation? Musta Walker be followed by a Mills in each stage of 
our history? 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DOCKERY ] has submitted a table 
in which he attempts to show that the laborer is not protected in the 
same proportion as the manufacturer. He says that the average wages 

id to the laborer in 1850 was $244 and the value of his products was 

1,063; in 1860 the average wages were $288, and value of production 
$1,438; in 1870 the average wages $377, and the value of products $2,060. 
He says the rate of increase of product for one man is greater than the 
increase of his 

Of course this is so, and any man who reasons will be quick to see 
the cause, which lies in the improved methods and appliances of manu- 
facture, the result of Yankee genius, which would never have had a 
chance for development under the system of free trade advocated by the 
gentleman and his But the difference of these figures does not 
show the profits of the manufacturer, because material enters very largely 
into the manufacture of any product. Also, there is an ac- 
count, insurance account, and shrinkage account; all of which com- 
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bined bring down the profits of the average manufacturer to a legiti- 
mate and proper basi 

But a free-trader should never have introduced those figures into his 
speech; they represent too glaring a contrast between the increase in 
the average wages paid between the decade of free trade from 1850 to 
1860 and the period of protection from 1860 to 1870. If our wages are 
not higher than in England and the opportunities in life for working- 
men not better, why is it that the tide of emigration is in this direction? 
Would men leave the home of their childhood, the traditions of their 
fathers for a new home amongst strangers unless material benefits were 
to be gained? And thissilly talk about the American laborer not being 
protected against the pauper laborer. 

When a man becomesa citizen of this country does he not become an 
American laborer, does he not become a consumer of American prod- 
ucts, and does his toil not go to the development of our resources ? 
The difference between protection and free trade is that under the former 
policy the foreign capitalist and laborer to secure an opening in our 
market are forced to come here and increase our wealth, while under 
the latter or Democratic policy they would remain at home and send 
their products to us to be paid for in“ cheap grain and cotton,“ to 
quote from Gladstone. Under the tariff system we are the peers of any 
nation in the world; under the free-trade policy we would become the 
“ hewers of wood and the drawers of water for the British manu- 
facturer, and in case of war with that country we would be at their mercy. 

The tariff is a tax upon the importer, levied to protect home manu- 
facturers, much the same as a tax is levied by cities upon roving ped- 
dlers for license to sell goods. They pay neither rent nor taxes to help 
maintain the city, and the authorities say to them that if they want 
to compete with the merchants who are residents of that city, whose 
wealth is a part of the wealth of all the people, whose prosperity is for 
the benefit of their neighbors, they must pay something to the city for 
the privilege, which tax will reduce the burdens of the people just so 
much and at the same time afford protection to the merchants against 
cheap competition. 

The Democratic party is wasting a great deal of sympathy in this 
discussion on the farmers of the country, as the victims of this iniqui- 
tous policy of protection, forced on them by the Republican party. I 
think the farmer understands this question better than his self-ap- 
pointed champion. The farmer knows that he must look for better 
times, not by groping after an opening in the crowded markets of the 
world, but through the extension of his home market, and this he knows 
can only be accomplished by a reduction of imports and an increasein 
manufactures. 

The farmer sees the benefit of a home marketin the increased value 
of farming lands in counties where manufacturing has been developed 
over those counties that are purely agricultural. In the former the 
farmer has a market at his door, not only for his wheat, corn, and oats, 
but for his butter, poultry, eggs, small fruits, and the perishable prod- 
uets which form such an important part of the small farmer’s wealth. 
The same rule that applies to the county applies to the country at 
large. Upon the same principle that induces men in new towns to of- 
fer a bonus for the establishment of factories in their midst, the Gov- 
ernment guaranties protection from the ruinous competition of Euro- 
pean pauper labor to the men who will establish and maintain factories 
in this country. 

What is protection? Call it by what name you will, tariff, subsidy, 
or bounty, whether exercised on land or water, it is the same fostering 
care given by the parent government to her infant industries for the 
benefit of the people of the whole country in their competition with the 
people of other countries. 

ngland protected her manufacturers by tariff until they could defy 
competition, and then she proveeded to protect her shipping by sub- 
sidies, and has continued that policy until this day, when she controls 
more than half the shipping of the world. 

Our Government subsidized its railroads, and to-day owns half the 
miles of railroad in the world, which we control through the wise pro- 
visions of the interstate-commerce law, and by competition have forced 
an equitable and uniform adjustment of freights. And I would like 
to say in ing that hardly any single measure that has Con- 
gress in the last few years has worked such advantage to the agricult- 
urists of the West and the manufacturers all over the country as the 
interstate-commerce law. 

By meansof the competition of the great trunk-lines from the East to 
the West through freight has been reduced to a fairly remunerative 
basis, and the interstate law has stepped in to prevent the benefit of 
ead competition being lost in local freight by the long and short haul 

use, 

Mr. Chairman, the question has often occurred to me, if the tarift 
on our imports is not paid by the foreign manufacturers, why it is 
they so strongly object to the levying of such duties. If the Ameri- 


can consumer pays the duty it ought to make no difference to the for-- 


eign manufacturer. He certainly does not object through sympathy 

for us. And, Mr. Chairman, you will find that our friends across the 

water are more candid among themselves when discussing our tariff 

asc their allies in this country are when discussing a tariff bill in this 
ouse, 


The Democratic voters tell us that the tariff is in the interest of the 
robber barons’? and against the interests of the people. The lish- 
men tell each other, however, that the American tariff is in the inter- 
est of the American people and against the interests of d. When 
it was proposed to place a duty on tin-plate sufficient to enable Amer- 
ican manufacturers to get a startin the production of this most im- 
portant necessity, the Tories of this country immediately raised the ery 
that the poor workingman’s dinner-pail was to be taxed for the bene- 
fit of the robber barons.” The wail for the poor workingman has be- 
come common in this country. This same cry wasraised when it was 
proposed to place a tariff on calico, selling at 50 cents a yard. 

The robber barons” proceeded to take advantage of this tariff and 
by competition among themselves reduced the price to 5 cents a yard. 
The same pitiful ery went up, and the Republican party was abused 
as the friend of monopoly, when it placed a tariff on steel rails manu- 
factured in England and sold in this country at $80 aton. The ‘*rob- 
ber barons” again went to work and succeeded in reducing the price 
as low as $25 a ton, and made it possible to build the thousands of 
miles of railroad which have played such an important part in the de- 
velopment of this country. 

We could never have stood the drain of gold necessary to purchase 
these rails manufactured abroad. Toshow the difference between the 
refreshing candor of our friends on the other side in discussing these 
questions and the demagogy of their allies in the Democratic party, I 
wish to quote the following article from the London Iron and Steel 
Trades Journal of April 12: 

The most important item in the proposed new schedule is that affecting tin- 
plates. The duty is now I cent per pound and the suggested tariff is 2centsand 
2.10 cents per pound. If this is carried, the occupation of three-fourths of those 
engaged in the tin-plate trade will be gone, and our manufacturers and their 
workmen, if they continue in the business, must employ their capital and ex- 
perience on the other side of the Atlantic, 

The great obstacle to tin-plate making on a large scale in the States is the en- 
tire absence of cheap female labor, so necessary in the industry and so abun- 
dantin Wales, but if the enormous duty of 12s. a box is adopted Lawes g the 
labor difficulty may be gotten over. Until the bill is actually passed we shall con- 
tinue to believe that the people of America will refuse to impose upon the con- 
sumers of tin-plates this enormous tax. Tin-plates can Don poemat be madein 
the States so cheaply as they can be in this country; the e ing duty is ample 
proof of this, and to abolish the duty entirely would be more appropriate than 
to increase it. 

Our English friends and their allies, the Democratic party, insist 
that we should raise more cheap wheat and cotton to be exchanged for 
cheap manufactures in foreign markets. Did they ever compute how 
many millions of bushels of wheat it would have taken to ex ge for 
the tons of steel rails laid in the United States during the last twenty 

ears? i, 

One of the favorite arguments against protection in this country is 
that through its influence ourshipping isparalyzed. This, Mr. Chair- 
man, is pure nonsense, and I cannot help but think that gentlemen 
know it to be nonsense when they advance it. 

Our shipping on the coast and on the lakes is growing at a phenom- 
enal rate. We are building our own ships, sailing them between 
American ports and carrying American products. In this trade we are 
amply protected and if the Government would offer the same protection 
to American ships in the foreign trade as she does to the vessels in the 
coast and lake trade, the Stars and Stripes would flash upon every sea 
and our manufacturers would not need free raw material to lay their 
products down in every promising market in competition with the rest 
of the world. But, in strange contrast to our liberal policy in develop- 
ing our internal commerce, we have pursued a niggardly and short- 
sighted policy in regard to our foreign shipping interests. 

England began in 1840 to subsidize her vessels owned by private 
companies, to enable them to cut rates and drive the shipping of every 
other nation from the sea, and in this she has nearly succeeded. 

In our case we are completely at her mercy; but France and Germany, 
in order to meet this ruinous competition, have adopted like tactics, 
and are to-day giving liberal subsidies to encourage foreign . 

In some cases the English subsidy has amounted to a guaranty of divi- 
dend, and in an official report dated July 20, 1870, I find this signifi- 
cant passage: 

By the terms of the contract concluded with the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company on the 19th of November, 1867, the subsidy to be paid 
the company is set down at £400,000 ($3,000,000) a year, with a stipulation, on 
the one hand, that whenever the annual income of the company from all sources 
does not admit of the payment of a dividend of 8 per cent. on the capital em- 

loyed the subsidy shall be increased by so much, subject to a limit of £100,000 

$500,000), as is required to make up such a dividend; and on the other, that 
whenever the increase is sufficient to allowa dividend exceeding A se cent, to 
be declared the company shall pay to the Postmaster-General one-fourth of the 
excess, 

What American capitalist will invest his money in even“ free ships” 
and run them in competition with lines so protected and insured from 
loss by the English Government? Iftheships were given toan American 
company outright under our present conditions with the difference of 
taxation, labor, ete., I very much doubt if they could run in compe- 
tition with these subsidized lines. : 

It certainly does not speak very well for the credit of our Govern- 
ment that our mails are being carried in English bottoms. The money 
that is given to the Cunarders each year for the transportation of Amer- 
ican mails had much better be increased and used to establish Amer- 
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ican lines, so that in case of war we would have something to depend 
upon, something to cope with these greyhounds of the ocean, changed 
by magic at the bidding of the English Government into formidable 
- cruisers for the swift transportation of armies and the munitions of war. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no method of raising money for the General 
Government that falls so lightly on the people as that of levying tariff 
duties upon imports of articles manufactured in this country. For 
sre TR LO See it will be necessary to raise large sums of money in 

is way. 

We must adopt a more liberal policy of paying pensions. The 
people A paas the veterans at the close of the war that for their 
deeds of heroism and patriotic devotion to country they should never 
want. The time is creeping along when aay of that grand army of 
veterans are experiencing very hard times. any of them are unable 
to earn a livelihood by reason of wounds or insidious disease the origin 
of which they are unable to prove by the technical rules of our present 
laws. The people must redeem their pledges to these men, but if the 
money has to be raised by direct taxation I fear this will never be done. 

The great work of cl and broadening the internal water ways of 
commerce has been undertaken by the Government and should be car- 
ried out, but it will not be if the money for this purpose has to be raised 
by direct taxation. 

It is absolutely necessary, if we are to adopt a more liberal policy of 
pensions, build navies, and improve our internal water ways, to raise 
all the money provided for in bill. 

The tariff is a manifold blessing and should not, for the present at 
least, be abandoned, Under this system the money n. to run 
the Government is raised with the least possible inconvenience to the 
ERP SET ee oe mee ee FERRE EE us 

m the flood of foreign importations and enables us to work out our 
own salvation, and through home competition to bring down the 

pes of eri necessity and luxury to a fairly remunerative basis. 

pplause. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I want to call the attention of 
the House to the fact that this is more than double the present specific 
tax upon this article. This is an increase of the specific tax of more than 
double, and that withont any explanation by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means as.to the necessity for it. 

Mr. BAYNE. You are mistaken about that. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. We have had no explanation 
that I have heard. 

I want to say to gentlemen who have convictions of conscience, 
with Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa, who addressed the House a day or 
two ago, that they ought to join with the Democratic side of the House 
in demanding some statement of the cost of labor in whose name these 
taxes are laid. I say to this House that when they take the testimony 
they will not find in this book from lid to lid a single examination 

where any Republican member of the Committee on Ways and Means 
has sought to determine the cost of production in this country as com- 

with the cost of production in other countries. They have not 
thus sought to determine the duty to be fixed on the product under 
our tariff laws. 

The stereotyped inquiry on the part of the majority of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means was, What do you want; what will suit 
you?” and in not a single instance has there been an analysis to de- 
termine the duty upon the basis of the comparative cost of production, 
and nobody knows that better than the gentleman who now stands up 
and addresses me. 

Mr. BAYNE. Will the gentleman permit me to say that the duty 
on Mushet steel—and that is what is sought to be amended by this 
provision—is now $250 a ton and at 45 per cent. ad valorem. This will 
reduce it over $100 per ton. It is a large reduction from the 45 per cent. 
ad valorem provided for in that section. 

Mr. BEECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Precisely. Yourefer to what 
is provided for in this section of the present bill. But under the pres- 
ent law the rate is 3} cents a pound, and now you propose to make it 
7 Toentsa pound. There is not a e grea law that Mr. Mon- 

RILL and the other originators of the tariff did not state was in ex 
cess of the needs of tion, and were only asked for the wants of 


cept increases in 1883 or a 


proposed by the pending amendment is more than double the specific 
rate of duty upon this article under the present law, and no attempt 
is made to giveastatement of the cost of production. I have thought, 
sir, that we should not vote upon these proposed increases of taxes 
without some statement ofa ical character about them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. McKINLEY. I offer the following amendment: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Tenia Don ee eee 


commercially known as chocolate.“ 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Let the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means explain. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GEAR]. 

Mr. GEAR. That is adefectin the law. This is to prevent its com- 
ing in under the classification as confectionery, ins of what it is— 
re fe aa y known as sweetened chocolate. It does not apply to the 
rates a > 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Mr, Chairman, I rise to ask 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means how many amend- 
ments are in that widow’s cruse of oil, that never seems to give out, 
that he seems to havein his desk? 

i Mr. McKINLEY. If my good friend will patiently wait he will 
earn. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I am very patient, but m 
friend from Ohio said to us on Saturday that that was the last amend- 
ment the committee had, and we put that in the RECORD until Mon- 
day morning. And now it is Tuesday evening and the gentleman seems 
to have an unlimited supply of amendments, and I would like to know 

how many more there are? 

Mr. MCKINLEY. That statement was quite correct at the time it 
was made. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Will the gentleman tell me 
how perfect he thinks a bill is that has so many amendments to be of- 
fered by the gentleman who prepared it that he does not even acknowl- 
edge the number? (Cries of “Vote!” Vote! ““] 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Did they not do it daily with the 
Mills bill? Now, let the boys have a chance. 

The question was put; and the Chair announced that the “‘ayes’’ 
seemed to have it. The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Loffer the following amendment. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. As we can not find how many 
amendments there are; and as the gentleman permits no discussion, I 
move that the committee rise. 

The question was put; and the Chairman announced that the “‘noes’’ 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Division! We get no satis- 
faction; we Fe no information as to how many amendments there are; 
we are not allowed to ask any questions, or at least our questions are 
not answered except by a cry of Vote! Vote!“ 

Mr. McKINLEY. I supposed the gentleman’s inquiry was a play- 
ful one. It seemed to me so when he made it, and that is why I re- 
plied as I did. I have no objection to telling the gentleman, if he 
makes the inquiry in earnest, just how many amendments there are 
remaining. There are five committee amendments yet to be offered. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Why can not the committee 
take a recess until half past 7 or 8 and then come back here and discuss 
these amendments properly and decorously ? 

Mr. McKIN I think it is better to dispose of them now while 
we are all present. > 

The question was taken on the motion of Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of 
Kentucky; and there were—ayes 78, noes 114. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed Mr. BRECKIN- 
RIDGE, of Kentucky, and Mr. MOKINLEY. ? 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 51, 
noes 103. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I offer the amendment I send to the desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

line 23, add at the end of the line > 

x Pinka Paper tor paolographers uss, nob albensentond or nenatiiond, 15 par 
cent, ad valorem.” 

Mr. MCKINLEY. I want to say to the committee that this is a re- 
duction of the rate of duty on the paper used by photographers. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. How does it compare with the 


rate under the present law? 
Mr. McKIN I believe this article is not classified under the 
present law. 


Mr. DORSEY. The duty is 25 per cent. under the existing law. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment to 
that amendment. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Insert after paregreph #21 the following: 
“Paintin n oil or water colors, and statuary not otherwise provided for, 30 

r cent, valorem, But the term‘ Jas used in the Jaws now in 

ree imposing duties on foreign importations, shall be understood to include 
professional productions of a statuary or of a sculptor only.“ 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on that 
amendment that it is not germane. It relates to a different subject 
and a different paragraph. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to be heard upon that. It is true that the 
provision is not under the head of Art,“ but it belongs to the same 
subject-matter to which the tion of the . b 
the chairman [Mr. MCKINLEY ] relates, the same general class whi 
embraces books and other pub 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
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The amendment of Mr. MCKINLEY was agreed to, 

Mr. McKINLEY. 1 offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Strike out paragraph 458 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Gloves of all descriptions, composed wholly or in part of kid or other leather, 
whether wholly or partly manufactured, shall pay duty at the rates fixed in con- 


nection with the following specified kinds thereof, 14 inches in extreme length, 
when stretched to the full extent, being, in each case, h fixed as the stand- 


ard, and one dozen pairs as the basi i Ladies' and ren's smaschen 
of said length or under, $1.75 per dozen; ladies’ and children’s lamb of said 


h or under, $2.25 per dozen; ladies’ and children’s kid, of said length or 
under, $3.25 per dozen; ladies’ and children’s suedes, of said length or under, 
50 per cent, ad valorem; all other ladies’ and children's leather gloves and all 


yin ak r dozen; on all piqué or frick seam gloves, 50 cents per dozen ; on 
d loves with more than three single strands or cords, 50 cents 
p dozen pair · ided, That all gloves represented to be of a kind or grade 
— a actual kind or grade shall pay an additional duty of $5 per dozen 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to oppose that amendment. I will ask 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McKINLEY] to explain what would be 
the effect of this pro change. 

Mr. McKINLEY. The effect of this amendment is to reduce the 
duty below the rate proposed in the bill. We have made all the rates 

fic in this amendment. On some grades it may raise the duty a 
ttle, but on others it lessens it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will it increase the rate? 

Mr. McKINLEY. Not on the general line. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Can the gentleman state what would be the 
probable ad valorem increase? 

Mr. PAYNE. There will be a slight increase on the average ad va- 
lorem rate on those of 14 inches in length. The others will remain as 
at present. 

r. SPRINGER. Why is this change proposed from the rate con- 
tained in the bill as reported? 

Mr. McKINLEY. I will say to the gentleman that this change is pro- 
posed for the better administration of this particular section of the bill. 
There has been much undervaluation in the glove trade. Very great 
complaint has been made by reputable merchants, such as Marshall 
Field & Co. and Arnold, Co le & Co., of the uncertainty of im- 
portation, by reason of our ad valorem rates, and those reputable mer- 
chants have requested us to make these duties specific, so that when 
they are engaged in the business of importing these gloves honestly 
they may know that there is not some disreputable consignee who is 
bringing them in at an undervaluation and is therefore able to under- 
sell the honest merchant. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will notthis largely increase the ad valorem rates 
u the cheaper goods while it lessens the ad valorem rates on the 

her priced goods? 

r. PAYNE. No. ; 

Mr. McKINLEY. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne], 
who has had very much to do with this schedule, informs me that the 
change will reduce the rate on the lower grades. 

Mr. SPRINGER. How can it reduce the rate on the lower grades 
when you put a duty of so much per dozen which applies to both the 

h and the low grades? 

r. PAYNE. On gloves under 14 inches in length we put a specific 
duty. The average duty acco: to the testimony before the com- 
mittce was less than 35 per cent. Under the existing law it is 50 per 
cent. Now wesimply make the duty specific in order to avoid the 
frauds that have been practiced, so that while we have had a duty of 
50 per cent. we have really collected less than 35 per cent.; that being 
the concurrent testimony of the manufacturers, the importers, and the 
merchants. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Where did you get that information? Ido not 
find it in the printed book. 

Mr. PAYNE. We have had hearings for the last two or three days, 
or rather nights, in reference to this, and the importers, the maufact- 

and the officials were all represented before the committee and 
concurred in this proponitan. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I believe those hearings have not been before the 
full committee, have they ? 

Mr. PAYNE. They have been before the members of the commit- 
tee who offer these amendments now. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I have not heard anything of them. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. SPRINGER. My time has been so much occupied by other gen- 
tlemen I have had no opportunity to speak myself. 

Mr, BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I move to amend by strik- 
ing out the last word. These amendments are coming in as the amend- 
ments of the Committee on Ways and Means. It might aid us very 
much if the gentleman from Ohio when he rises to offer an amendment 
would say whether it is unanimously recommended by the committee 
upon examination by the committee in a full meeting. That state- 
ment might save us some time and trouble. Do we understand that 
to be the case in this particular instance? 

Mr. MCKINLEY. This is not the unanimous recommendation of 
the committee. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. RS 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Ihaveyielded the remainder 
of my five minutes to the gentleman from Illinois. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky is aware that 
the Chair, at the beginning of this debate, announced that the rule 
would be enforced and that no gentleman occupying the floor would 
be permitted to yield his time to another gentleman. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Then will my friend from 
Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] ask me the question in regard to which he 
desires information, and I will in turn put the question to the gentle- 
man on the other side. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to say 
4 The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky has yielded the 

oor, 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I have not lost my five min- 


The gentleman yielded the floor and can not re- 
sume it, 


The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. MCKINLEY, it 
was 80. : 

Mr. McKINLEY. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

Mr. COWLES. I desire to raise a point of order on the amendment 
justsent up. There are se amendments already pending—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman's point of 
order as soon as the amendment sent to the desk has been read. 

The Clerk read the amendment of Mr. MCKINLEY, as follows: 

Strike out paragraph 573 and insert the following: ; 

Fish the product of American fisheries and fresh or frozen fish caught in fresh 
waters, except salmon. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to o that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Cow1LEs] will state his point of order. A 

Mr. COWLES. 1 order is this: There are several amend- 
ments which were introduced last evening and were considered as pend- 
ing; they have not been acted on yet. I insist that no member on this 
floor—not even the gentleman from Ohio, though he be the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means—has a right to snatch away 
from members their opportunity to have their amendments acted on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The conclusion of the gentleman would be cor- 
rect if his premises were not wrong. The amendments to which he 
refers were not considered as pending. 

Mr. COWLES. They are considered as pending; the RECORD so 
shows. I merely want them to come up in regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The order of the committee last night was that 
those amendments might be published in the RECORD for information. 
So far as being acted upon, they occupy no better position than if they 
were in the desks of members, 

Pr COWLES. The RECORD says they are pending subject to points 
of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The RECORD shows that the gentleman’s own 
amendment was considered pending and that has been disposed of by 
a vote of the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. COWLES. That is not the amendment to which I allude; there 
is another amendment 

Mr. McKINLEY. The amendments to which the gentleman refers 
were only printed in the Recorp for information. 

Mr. COWLES. No, sir; they were considered as pending. 

ae CHAIRMAN. The Chair will read from the RECORD what took 
place: 

Mr. McMitury. I ask unanimous consent that gentlemen who desire to offer 
— —— may be permitted to present them now and have them printed in 

Mr. Savers. I was about to make that request. 


Mr. McKrxuxy. I hope that will be done, and that general leave will be given 
to have amendments printed in the RECORD, 


The Cnamxuax. Is there objection to the uest of the gentieman from Ten- 
— print amendments in the — offered — paragraph 111 of 
There was no objection. 

That disposes of the question of order. The question is now upon 
the motion of the gen n from Ohio to amend. 

Mr. McCREARY. I ask the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McK1s- 
LEY] to give us some information as to why he desires the change 
which this amendment 

Mr. McKINLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DING- 
LEY], who is very familiar with this subject. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The change in this provision, which is made by 
agreement of all the fishing interests on the lakes, is simply for the pur- 
pose of allowing all fish caught upon the lakesor in other fresh waters 
to be admitted free of duty, The provision as reported in the bill pro- 
vided simply that fish caught by Americans in the open waters of the 
lakes forming the boundary between the United States and Canada 
should be admitted free of duty. But this change has been made so as 
to admit all fresh-water fish free of duty except salmon, 

Mr. McADOO. Does that include Canadian fish? 
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Mr. McCREARY. Why do you exclude salmon? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Because they are the product of our own lakes and 
rivers, and we can produce them ourselves. 

Mr. McMILLIN. It allows fish caught by British vessels to come 
in free, the same as by American vessels, then? 

Mr. DINGLEY. It allows all fresh-water fish to come in free of 
duty. 
M. McMILLIN. That is what I mean; it allows fish caught and 
brought here by British vessels to come in just the same as on Ameri- 


can vessels? 

Mr. DINGLEY. It is simply the present law under the existing 
tariff, so far as the lakes are concerned. It changes nothing in that 

Mr. McMILLIN. Then why is it recommended here if it changes 
nothing? 

Mr. DINGLEY. It changes the bill, that is all; not the existing 
law. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will this increase the trade with Canada? For, if 
so, I am in favor of it. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to ask the gentleman from Ohio if he proposes to give 
an opportunity to this side of the House to offer amendments after he 
has offered the committee amendments; and, if so, when? 

Mr. McKINLEY. Why, gentlemen have had ample opportunity 
for offering their amendments. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. When? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Arkansas has that motion 


ding. 
P 5 BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I will submit to the gentle- 
man to make a statement me, and I will yield to him for a ques- 
tion. we 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I want to reply to the last statement of the gentle- 
man from Ohio, He says that there has been ample opportunity for 
those opposed to the bill to offeramendments. I undertake to say, and 
every member of the House excëpt the gentleman from Ohio will bear 
witness to the fact, that there has been no opportunity whatever of- 
fered to amend the most of this bill. More than one hundred pages of 
it remain and will remain untouched. There never has been an op- 
portunity and there can not be under the rule which you have adopted 
any chance to amend it. Under the leave given yesterday to print 
them, scores of amendments are printed in the RECORD and doomed for 
want of time. Now, what are the facts? I mean as to that portion of 
the bill after 16, for to that I am addressing myself. 

After ding several days in considering the bill under the ordinary 
rules of thes lowes, and when we had reached page 16, the Committee 
on Rules reported a rule and forced it through the House, taking this 
bill from the Committee of the Whole and from the ordinary run of 
business and putting it under the operation of a special rule which 
fixed a limit when it was to be taken from the committee and voted 
upon in the House, This was done Monday of last week. You limited 
the time for consideration under the five-minute rule, 

But, Mr. Chairman, I make the assertion that three-fourths of the 
time has been taken up by the members constituting the majority of 
the Committee on Ways and Means in offering amend' hits to their 
own bill. How, then, can the gentleman claim, with any Show of ac- 
curacy, that the minority or that this side of the House have had op- 

rtunities of offering their amendments? The Committee of the 
Whole did not begin to consider the amendments offered by the mem- 
bers of the House until yesterday, and part of to-day is taken by the 
chairman, Mr. MCKINLEY, in offering amendments. Less than ten 
hours are given to strike at bounties, strike at increases, and move 
amendments to hundreds of excessive rates proposed in this bill. 

Therefore, never until yesterday morning did we get to consideration 
of the bill with an opportunity to amend the sections after page 16. 
Since that time what have we reached? The tobacco amendment, the 
sugar amendment, internal-revenue laws, and a part only of the amend- 
ments to the lead amendments. But we have not touched the 
woolen schedules, the wood and willow ware, the free-list, the linen, 
the tobacco schedule, the hemp, flax, and jute schedule; in fact, we have 
not touched the great majority of the most important provisions of the 
dill. It will be utterly impossible under the limit given by your rule 
to ever touch them. [Applause on the Democratic side.] That is the 
effect of this rule on the bill which it is proposed to rush through with- 
out consideration or opportunity for amendment on this side. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The gentleman from Tennessee forgets that Mis- 
souri had A 77 eee and came in quite frequently. 

Mr. Mc IN. The gentleman from Maine and other gentlemen 
on that side no doubt occupied as much time 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Oh, no; that is a mistake. 

Mr. McKINLEY. The only reason the gentlemen on the other side 
have not had an opportunity to offer their amendments is because they 
have consumed the time by prolonging the discussion and by insisting 
upon tellers on every vote. 

Mr. McMILLIN. That is not true. 


Mr. McKINLEY. They have consumed more than half the time by 


dilatory motions, by calling for tellers, by calling for divisions over and 
over again we commen 
Mr. MCMILLIN. And there were tellers called for frequently by 


that side. 
And they can not hide themselves behind the 


e McKINLEY. 
t. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. Why do not you change your rule and give us an 
* for the consideration of the bill? 

„ McKINLEY. If we gave you two weeks we would have but a 
repetition of what we have gone over during the last week. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. McMILLIN. And out of the time the gentleman and his com- 
mittee have given to perfect the bill they, after it has been brought in, 
have consumed three-fourths of the time themselves. 

Mr. McKINLEY. This is a Republican bill. I will say to the gen- 
tlemenon the other side that the Republicans mean to pass it. [Loud 
applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MCMILLIN. And it is the Republican death-knell when it is 
passed. [Applause on the Democraticside.] Pass your bill; you say 
it is Repub and is a Republican measure, and as such you intend 
to pass it; and you are passing it by Republican methods, throttling 
44 and preventing amendments, [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield 
for a question at this point? 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on this is exhausted; and the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio. 

The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I offer the following amendment: 

Strike out paragraph 174 and insert the following: 

“On shotguns valued at not more than $12, 35 per cent. ad valorem; valued 
at more than $12, 40 per cent. ad valorem; pistols and revolving pistols, 35 per 
cent, ad valorem. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Mr, Chairman, as there seems to be a 
general desire to hear from me before this debate closes [laughter], and 
as some of my Mississippi friends are in the gallery who want to hear 
me speak before leaving the city [renewed laughter], and the delega- 
tion of manufacturers who telegraphed me yesterday of their comin 
are now here, and as I have some words of consolation for them, I wil 
submit a few remarks. 

Some think that telegram I read yesterday announcing the coming of 
that delegation of manufacturers was sent to me by mistake. It may 
have been, as I am not the special champion of their interest; but my 
explanation of it is that they feared I might speak before they arrived 
and they would lose the opportunity of hearing me. [Laughter.] . 

I do not purpose, in the short time allowed me, to go very much into 
the details of the bill presented by the majority of the Ways and Means 
Committee or to d very much in statistics in which the debate 
abounds. I will have something to say of the general scope of the bill 
and the record of the Republican party on the subject of the tariff. 

Two years ago, when the Mills bill was under discussion, the Re- 
publicans answered our demand for tariff reform by admitting that the 
tariff needed reforming, but they said it should be reformed by its 
friends, the e eee. and not by us. In the speech I then made, 
which attracted so much attention throughout the country [laughter], 
I said in answer to that suggestion that I would as soon think of send- 
ing to the jail to get a jury to try the criminal docket as to trust the 
Republican party to reform the tariff as it should be reformed, and the 
sequel has demonstrated the wisdom of what I then said. [Laughter] 

We are treated in this bill to aspecimen of tariff reform by its friends. 
I really believe it to be a very bad bill, the worst, in my judgment, 
ever presented for the consideration of any Congress. It is truly pro- 
tection gone mad. The reformation the people wanted and demanded 
was a reformation in their interests, one lowering the tariff and re- 
lieving them from the burdens of unn and unjust taxation. 
What have you given them? A bill ‘‘ highering’’ the tariff [laughter] 
and increasing their burdens. ‘‘They asked for bread and you have 
givemthem a stone. They wanted the tariff revised downward, but 
you ‘nave revised it upward. 

The acknowledged theory of your bill is to make the tariff prohib- 
itory, thereby increasing duties, but diminishing the revenue, which 
simply means less money to the Government and more to the rich cap- 
italists who have their money invested in protected industries. The 
people wanted less money in the Treasury, but they wanted it left in 
the pockets of the people to whom it belonged, not taken from them 
by operation of law and given to those who already have too much, 
If the effect of this bill is really to reduce the revenue to the Govern- 
ment, which I do not believe it is, there is no dispute about the fact 
that it increases to an alarming extent the protective duties. 

Mr. Chairman, I had supposed, as did many others, thatif there was 
a man in the United States who thoroughly understood the tariff ques- 
tion I was that man. [Laughter and applause.] I had discussed it 
not only here, but I had discussed it from the hurricane-deck of a 
canal-boat, named the Thomas Jefferson, all the way down the Erie 
Canal from Syracuse to Albany and then up to Whitehall, with the 
result as already known, [Laughter and applause. ] 
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When I returned from that trip a day or two after the election I went 
up to the White House and had ai. Ak with our tarift-reform leader, 
Mr. Cleveland, the then President of the United States, Neither of us 
was in the best of spirits. [Laughter.] But we were agreed that the 
agricultural people of the North and West, in whose interest we had 
made the great fight, had not seemed to appreciate our efforts in their 
behalf. [Laughter and applause.] However, we both then expressed 
the hope and belief that, with a little more time and education such as 
we were capable of giving and willing to give, they would come to see 
this question in its true light and to realize that the Democratic party, 
with its tariff-reform ideas, was their only salvation, and, sir, we are 
still instructing them, and I am proud to say the wisdom of my pre- 
dictions is again being vindicated. [Laughter.] 

The people are getting around right, and you will hear from them 
next fall. I desire now to say a few words for the benefit of our North- 
ern and Western farmers. Our Southern farmers are all right. I know 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] complained yesterday 
of so much talk about the farmers, and he reminded us that there were 
other people in this country besidesfarmers. That is true; but he ought 
to permit us to talk for the farmers, for talk is all the farmer gets. 
[Laughter and applause.] The other fellows get the provisions in 
the bill.“ 

The question as to whether the agricultural people are depressed or 
prosperous has been much discussed in thisdebate. Several gentlemen 
on the Republican side, and some of them from agricultural districts, 
haye strenuously insisted that the farmers of the country are prosper- 
ous, and some of them have gone so far as to contend that farm mort- 
gages are only emblems of prosperity among the farmers. 

This is a fair specimen of Republican logic. I had supposed that 
the fact that there is general agricultural depression throughout the 
whole country was admitted and would not be controverted in this de- 
bate, but two years ago when we were trying to get the farmers to help 
us pull them out of the ditch you succeeded in persuading them that 
they were prosperous, and I suppose some of you think you can do it 
again. I think you will find it hard to do this time. Things were 
bad enough two years ago, but they are worse now. The committee 
that reported this bill say in their report, in speaking of agriculture— 
See is a widespread depression in this industry to-day can not be 
dou . 

We have now a member of the Cabinet, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
whose business it is to look after and promote as much as possible the 
interests of agriculture. We have given him a most elegant building, 
located in the most beautiful grounds in this beautiful city. He has 
plenty of assistants and employés to enable him to keep well posted 
as to the condition of his special charge. It is true he is surrounded 
at all seasons of the year by the rarest and most beautiful flowers and 
the most delicious fruits, but amid all this luxury he has discovered 
that agriculture is greatly depressed. I read from a recent letter of 
his on the subject of agricultural depression and its causes: 


For months past from all parts of the country there have reached me com- 
munications, many of them from large bodies of men, all of them from persons 
ing consideration, and all of them deeply in earnest respecting the pres- 

ent condition of agricultural depression. 

It would be a work of supererogation at this time to undertake to prove the 
existence of severe agricultural depression. Thisis universally admitted. Rep- 
resentative farmers and farmers’ associations are constantly calling my atten- 
tion to their condition, urging the necessity for some measure of relief. The 
situation warrants all the attention which our wisest minds can devote to it. 

Nor, Mr. Chairman, does he seem to regard farm mortgages as so 
much of an unmixed blessing as some of the gentlemen of the majority? 
I now read from the same letter a part of what he has to say on that 
subject: i 

FARM MORTGAGES, 

The burden of mortgages upon farms, homes, and landsis unquestionably dis- 
couraging in the extreme, and while in some cases no doubt this load pori aes 
been too readily assumed, still, in the majority of cases, the mortgage has been 
the result of necessity. Lexcept, of course, such mo as represent balances 
of purchase money, which are rather evidences of the farmer's ambition and en- 
terprise than of h verty. 

On the other hand, those mortgages with which land has been encumbered 
from the nécessities of its owner, drawing high rates of interest, often taxed in 
addition with a heavy commission, have to-day, in the face of cor 'nued de- 
pression in the prices of staple products, become very irksome and i many 
cases threaten the farmer with loss of home and land. It is a questiomof R ve 
difficulty to all those who seek to remedy the ills from which our farmers are 
suffering. At present piee the farmer finds that it takes more of his products 
to get a dollar wherewith to pay back the dollar he borrowed than it did when 
he borrowed it, The interest accumulates, See ames of the princi 
seems utterly hopeless, and the very depression which we are discussing makes 
the renewal of the mortgage most difficult. 

The Secretary and I do not differ as to the situation, but we are very 
wide apart as to the remedy. I have not been able, in the face of so 
much testimony, to understand why gentleman insist that this depres- 
sion does not exist. I have thought, when the committee admitted it 
in their report, they supposed they could fool the farmers this year by 
increasing the duty on corn, wheat, meats, ete.; but that is entirely 
too thin to fool anybody with, so that they have concluded to go back 
and try to persuade them they are prosperous. You have fooled the 
farmers so much, no wonder you think you can put off any sort of 
spurious or specious logic on them. 

Just think of it, the idea of raising the duty on corn and wheat, 
when we did not import any at the present duty and would not im- 
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port any if there was no duty at all. You had as well talk of putting a 
duty on raw cotton. I think the farmers should resent this bald-faced 
effort to make them think they Bee getting some of the benefits of pro- 
tection. Their programme is that when they go back to their agricultu- 
ral constituents and are called to account for raising the duty on almost 
every thing the farmer has to buy, they will say to him, Well, well; 
now did not weincrease the duty to 15 cents a bushel on corn? and they 
hope toget him to swallow that. 

But as to whether or not there is agricultural depression I will not 
discuss that question further. We will submit that issue to the peoxie 
next November and let them decide it; let them say whether o7 aot 
they are as prosperous as they ought to be; and if they think they are, 
if they think they are getting a fair divide of the immense wealth of 
this country, according to their deserts; if they agree with you that 
they are, then let them vote for the party that inaugurated and has 
maintained the system that made present conditions possible. If they 
do they should never be heard to complain again, and I will certainly 
have to withdraw much of my sympathy, 

If, on the other hand, they do not think they are being fairly dealt 
with and are not getting fair compensation for their toil, that they are 
not getting a fair share of the prosperity that other interests and in- 
dustries enjoy, then come and vote with us, the only party that is in 
earnest in demanding that the Government take its hands out of their 
pockets and give them a fair chance in the race of life, that it cease 
to make exactions of agriculture to bestow bounties on those who do 
not need them. 

The Western farmers have had more leisure this winter than usual. 
They have not had to shell their corn. You see thev burned it on the 
cob. [Laughter.] They have had a de. lor reflection, 
and some of them have reduced their thoug“ Poetry. I repeated 
some here in my last speech. I will give: some more: 


THE WESTERN FARMERS ANL ‘E TARIFF. 


Tis true we haven't Sunday clothes nor very much to eat, 
And corn is pot for nothing now except for making heat; 
We haven't laid a dollar by for all our toil and swea 

But still we're very thankful t! ve have the tariff yet. 


We'd like to buy some farm machines, but everything’s so steep 
Our crops would never pay for them, for all we sell is cheap, 
But politicians tell us that we needn't ever fret; 

They say we're very lucky, since we have the tariff yet, 


We put a mortgage on the farm that’s pretty nearly due; 
We never can remove it, and the future’s awful blue; 

And now and then in thoughtless spells we very near forget 
How thankful we should be to know we have the tariff yet. 


And when election day's at hand we'll come from far and near 
And vote the same old ticket we have voted year by year. 

We realize we all are iting deeper into debt, 

But still we love the G, O. P.: it gives us tariff yet. 


(Laughter. ] 

When the farmers of the North and West go to determine the issue 
thus made up between the Republican and Democratic parties as to 
whether the farmer is prospering as he deserves to under the beneficent 
Republican idea of protection I want them to contrast their condition 
and surroundings with those of the real beneficiaries of Republican 
legislation. 

On ther hand you have the millionaires with individual fortunes 
ranging , into hundreds of millions, with castles in the mountains 
and cottages by the sea, with steam pleasure-yachts, silver-mounted 
coaches, liveried servants, homes on both sides of the sea, living amid 
luxury and splendor that I have no power to describe, with plenty of 
surplus money with which to purchase political preferment if their 
tastes or interests should incline them that way, and, if not, to pur- 
chase it for others who will be serviceable to them. 

Just here I will incorporate into my speech a liberal extract from the 
great speech of Senator VOORHEES, in which he gives a description of 
a feast given in this city not long since by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, a 
man who is said to have accumulated $25,000,000 under a protective 
tariff engaged in a protected industry; and strange to say he is stilla 
protectionist wit“, an income, they say, of over $5,000 a day. Here is 
a striking page from Senator VOORHEES’S speech. 

Who is it, then, if not the working people, that protection has pam into 
more than oriental magnificence in the iron and steel works of Pennsylvania? 
Three or four weeks ago there wasa banquet spread in this city, a description 
of which the next morning was the joy and the glory of the newspapers and the 
sensation of the whole country. Accounts were head-lined as follows: Like 
Lucullus of old—Gorgeous dinner that rivaled an ancient Roman feast— Mr. Car- 


negie’s entertainment—Over two thousand tulips and crocuses and thousands 
of roses used—A menu which almost the whole world furnished—Delightful 


musical Lhe aryl 

We are informed that this banquet was given to the President of the United 
States and his Cabinet, and also to the delegates and officers of the International 
Conference, and the brilliant reporter proceeds to say that— 

“All that money could provide and taste suggest to combine beauty of sur- 
roundings with the enjoyments of an epicurean re had been brought into 
requisition to secure the desired end, and the result was a success far 
that anticipated, but none the less ine) 22S Se 
most elegant affair ever given in thiscity, if not inthe United States. The room 
resembled a conservatory supplied wi ts and blossoms. The side halls 
were almost completely hid from view ues of palmetto leaves, inter- 
twined with Southern smilax, deep green and glossy, and which pon wild in 
the Carolinas, whence this had been brought, The north hall, of where 
President Harrison and Mr. Carnegie sat, was a gem from the florist's hands.“ 
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modern Luculius, sired by a protective tariff, Fave his guests to eat. 
the country were in- 


To the farmer now in trouble, with a mortgage on his homestead, the inter- 
est unpaid, foreclosare roaching, no demand for what he has to sell, and no 
money in the house—to him I commend this picture of the Carnegie banquet 
as the best explanation of a high protective tariif ever before known in Ameri- 
can history, At one end of the tariff question the manufacturer, the protected 
monopolist, spreads an imperial banquet-board, loaded with epicurean dainties 
from every clime, and flowing with wines costlier than nectar, while at the 
other end of the question farm iaborers, wage-workers, and ail who live by the 
sweat of their faces are in deep apprehension, in sighs, in distress, and often in 
tears. When I refiect on the Bitter trials which the farmers are undergoing at 
this time, and the depression and suffering attendant upon other working 
cl there is but one other occasion of the kind which can parallel, to my 
mind, the impious mockery of Carnegie's entertainment. 

“ Belshazzar, the king, made a great feast toa thousand of his lords, and drank 
wine before the thousand: 

“They drank wine, and praised the gods of gold, and of silver, of brass, of 
iron, of wood, and of stone. 

In the same hour came forth fingers of a man’s hand, and wrote over against 
the candlestick upon the plaster of the wall of the king's palace; and the king 
saw the of the hand that wrote.” 

Then the sacred historian says the king was filled with terror, his kneessmote 

ther, and he cried aloud, and for s time in vain, for an interpreter of the 

ting on the wall, An interpreter came into his presence at last, and after 

warg ps with the use of the sacred vessels taken from the Temple of Jerusa- 

and thou hast praised the gods of silver, and gold, of brass, iron, wood, and 

stone, which see not, nor hear, nor know; and the God in wnose hand thy 
breath is, and whose are all thy ways, hast thou not glorified.” 

How swiftly your minds anticipate the remainder of the old and sublime 
8 Aſeue, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin™ signified the downfall of a kingdom up- 
held by injustice, impiety, and crime. 

Now turn from this picture and look at the great mass of the laboring 
people, the real producers of the wealth of this country, living in hum- 
ble homes, many of them mortgaged, oppressed, harassed and discour- 
aged by debt; living hard, toiling hard, with little to show for it; 
strikes in the factories and evictions from the farms. ‘These, gentle- 
men, are the fruits of your boasted systems. 

I do not deny that the country is growingin wealth, but itisthe un- 
just and improper distribution of that wealth to which I object and 
that I regard as the greatest danger that now confronts us as a free 
people. 

It is now estimated that there are about 65,000,000 people in this 
country, and it is also estimated that 20,000 people own half the wealth 
of this entire country; that is, they own as much as the other 64, 980, 000. 
This is an alarming condition of things, yet the Republican party pro- 

to aggravate it, to make it worse. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to call the attention of the committee toa 

little piece of history. Two years ago on this floor I heard the distin- 
guished gentleman who is now the Speaker of this House [Mr. REED], 
the most conspicuous Republican in the country to-day, unless it be 
Senator Quay, and I will not allude to him lest I incur the wrath of 
the Republican committee of Pennsylvania. [Laughter.] Mr. REED, 
in his great speech closing the general debate for the Republicans on 
the Mills bill two years ago, in replying to the contention that the tariff 
laws robbed the. Western farmer, gave an account of his visit to the West 
and what he saw there, and said: 

After some days I became sulky. I said, “Gentlemen, of course we have 
robbed you; your Congressman would not lie about trifles like that; but what 
disgusts me is that we did not do it more thoroughly.” 

Mr. Chairman, this was the comment ofthe leader of the Republican 
party in the House two years ago on the condition of the Western 

er. His only regret seemed to be that they have not been more 
thoroughly robbed. Now you see that leader is the idol of his party 
and they do not intend to have any condition existing that excites his 
disgust. So they go to work and elect him Speaker of the House and 
he appoints the Ways and Means Committee, who give us this McKin- 
ley bill that makes the robbery more complete, to suit the taste of the 
Speaker. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side. ] 
I Wonder how those Western farmers feel if they know that by their 
votes they have helped to place at the head of their party the gentle- 
man who only felt disgusted that they had not been more thoroughly 
robbed, and have placed him in the position to finish the job, which 
he seems to be doing with distinguished ability. It was in that same 
speech that he, in ridiculing the idea of trasts being injurious or dan- 
gerous, said: a‘ 

What unreasonable talk this is. A dozen men fix the price for sixty million 
freemen? They can never do it. There is no power on earth that can raise the 
price of any necessity of life above a just price and keep it there. 

I mention these things because coming from the source they do shows 
they are genuine Republican sentiments, for the gentleman who uttered 
them has been indorsed and promoted above his fellows. 

I do not know how much consolation it will be to the people of this 
country to know that trusts can not fix the prices of necessities of life. 
I should think they would feel something like the man talking to his 
lawyer through the bars of the jail. When he stated his case to the 


lawyer, the lawyer said, Why, they can’t put you in jail for that; ” 
but the man replied, ‘‘ They have done it, and I am in here all the 
same. So you may tell the people, as the Speaker did, that trusts 
and combinations can not fix prices, but we all know they do it all 
the same. 

I have noticed through this whole debate the representatives of the 
Jute-bagging trust, that has been preying on our cotton-planters for 
a few years back, sitting in the galleries watching the McKinley bill, 
in which they have so much interest and which is to be with- 
out oar having an opportunity to vote an amendment to put jute bag- 
ging on the free-list. Our cotton-planters ought to feel very grateful 
to the Republican party for increasing the duty or tax on cotton-ties 
from 35 per cent. to 115 per cent. This certainly ought to earn for 
the Republican party the everlasting gratitude of the colored Repub- 
licans of the South. This is one of the greatest outrages of this outra- 
geous measure, 

1 had hoped that I might have an opportunity before the final vote 
was taken to offer as an amendment to this bill a bill I have prepared 
providing for an income and succession tax. I wanted to make some 
of these great fortunes pay some ot the taxes, bear some of the burdens 
of the Government. I made application to the,chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole several days ago to get recognition for the purpose 
of offering such an amendment. I did want a vote on it so as to let the 
people see where the members of this House stand. But itis very evi- 
dent the Ways and Means Committee do not mean to let us vote on 
that, or but very few other amendments. Never mind, gentlemen, 
the income tax will come. 

I have been struck with many things in this debate. I have heard 
it here halfa dozen times when questions were put to the membersof the 
Waysand Means Committee as to why duties were fixed as they were 
in certain schedules, and the reply would come that the people who ap- 
peared before the committee engaged in thatindustry agreed that they 
sonka afford that or that they must have that or were willing to take 

t. 

Now, is not this a fine business for the American Congress to be en- 
gaged in—fixing their revenue bills with special reference to what in- 
dividual interests say they are willing to take—using the taxing power 
of this great Government for such a purpose? 

The farmers are here now knocking at doors of your committee with 
something they think will be for their special benefit, with their sub- 
treasary bill. You know you have no notion of giving it to them, but 
they are as much entitled to it and more deserving at it than many of 
the things you are doing, and itis the things you have been doing for 
otherinterests that you should never have done that have put the farmer 
to making his demands; and if you are going to pursue that system, do 
not make it one of favoritism; take the farmer in and give him some- 
thing substantial; do not try to delude him with a tariff on corn and 
wheat. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the chairman of the Committee on 
Waysand Meansa question. He said that the longer this billis debated 
the stronger it got. Why is he so anxious to close debate if that is true? 
Or is he afraid it will be like my landlady’s butter, get so strong 
nobody can stand it. 

Mr. McKINLEY. The debate has demonstrated the fact, as I have 
said, that it was stronger every day we have debated it. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Stronger like rancid butter ? 

Mr. McKINLEY. Stronger in the affections of the people. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Yes, sir; it is the ransomest bill 
that the American people have had to swallow. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I must close; but before doing so I had prom- 
ised to give some word of consolation to the representatives of the 
combinations, trusts, and strugling infant industries, who are watching 
this debate with so much interest from the galleries, and as I have dis- 
cussed this bill in poetry and prose I will now close the discussion in 
song, which is really my strong suit. This is for the struggling infants. 

Several MEMBERS. Sing, sing! 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. [tis—— (Singing.) ° 

Rock-a-bye, babeis, you are on top, 

When the fat fries the cradle will rock; 

When the fat stops the cradle will fall, 

And down will come Republicans and babies and all. 
Rock-a-bye, rock-a-bye; nothing to fear; 
Rock-a-bye, rock-a-bye, the G. 6. P. is here. 


[Great laughter. J 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a question of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio, chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The CHAIRMAN proceeded to put the question. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I think I am en- 
titled to be heard. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts that there seem to be a couple of hundred gentlemen who 
desire to be recognized. 3 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. Then let them be heard. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. ] 


1890. 
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Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the committee permit 
the gentleman to be heard on the amendment. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. I decline to be heard upon any 
man's permission. [Applause onthe Democratie side.] Thad the floor 
before that vote was taken, and I will be heard on my rights or not at 
all. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen are constantly demanding recogni- 
tion from the Chair, and if the Chair started to search out every gen- 
tleman and ask for what purpose he rises, we should be here till dooms- 
day. 

M r. WALKER, of Massachusetts. That may be. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the Chair had known that the gentleman 
wanted to be heard he would have certainly been recognized. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. Then I will proceed. [Criesof 
Regular order!“ 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I rise toa ques- 
tion of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. There has been so much con- 
fusion for the last fifteen minutes that it has been impossible for us to 
hear what is going on, and it renders it impossible for the Chair to 
recognize gentlemen who ask to be heard or ask for recognition, before 
the Chair puts a question for a vote upon an amendment in the con- 
fusion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hopes gentlemen will take their places 
and give attention to business, and we will get along very much better. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts, Mr. Chairman, I want to ask 
whether I have the floor. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is recognized. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. Now, I want to say to this House, 
Mr. Chairman, that the Committee on Ways and Means have come to 
the point where the ways divide. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 
Instead of protecting American industries they have come to the point 
where they are striking them down by this amendment which they 
now offer. It isa fact that the manufactures of this country of revoly- 
ing fire-arms, which are an American invention, which are now largely 
made in the duplicate system, which is also an invention of this coun- 
try, while breech-loading fowling pieces are an invention of Europe—it 
has come to that pass that to-day not a single factory in this country 
can live at the duty that is fixed by this committee, in the amendment 
they propose or by the existing duty. Within four or five years the 
machinery of a number of factories in this country has been taken to 
Europe, where the wages are not more than one-third of what they are 
here. In the Senate, when they made their bill two years ago, they 
fixed certain rates after sober and careful investigation, which rates 
are absolutely necessary for the continuance of the industry in this 
country, which are the rates as they now stand in the McKinley bill, 
and if the amendment offered by the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means is adopted there will not, in five years, be a single 
one of these industries carried on in this country. 

Ihave personal knowledge of this industry, which is carried on in 
the city where I live and in the district which I have the honor to 
represent upon this floor, but in which I have not a particle of pecun- 
jary interest. If we are to pursue the protective system, I beg this 
House to vote down this amendment and leave the bill precisely as re- 
ported originally by the committee. 

I wish to say furthermore that I have begged the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means to strike out entirely all duties on 
guns costing less than $6, if he thinks it is not desirable that they 
should be made in this country, and let them come in free, rather than 
offer this amendment. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky, Will the gentleman allow 
me a suggestion? 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. I have only five minutes, and I 
shall probably be shut down at the end of that time, [Laughter. ] 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. The gentleman understands 
these questions better than many of us do. Will he be kind enough to 
explain the exact difference between the duty as proposed in thisamend- 
ment and the duty as proposed in the original bill? 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. The amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Ohio makes the duty 35 per cent. The present duty, 
except on a certain class of guns, he puts at 40 per cent. It is unnec- 
essary to explain the matter in detail, The material that enters into 
revolvers and shooting guns and rifles does not average to cost 10 per 
cent. of the cost of the completed article. Ninety per cent. of the cost 
or over is labor, and the labor that enters into this class of work costs 
in Europe not more than one-third what it costs here. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. What is the proposod reduc- 
tion? 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. The proposed reduction is to 
take off the specific duty of 82 and of 84, respectively, proposed in 
the bill in addition to the 35 per cent. ad valorem now imposed. I 
did not know that this amendment was to be offered until a few min- 
utes ago, and since then I have begged the committee to takethe duty 
entirely off the cheaper classes of guns that are imported and sold here 
at a profit of from 100 to 200 or even 300 per cent. I have asked them, 


if they would not do that, to take off $1 and leave the specific duty 


$1 less; but no, for the sake of conceding to asentiment entirely ere- 
ated by gundealers, they propose to strike down this industry and leave 
it practically entirely out of the protectivesystem. Let mesay to this 
committee that up to 1873, when the Vienna Exposition was held, and 
up to 1876, when we had an exposition in this country, Europe scarcely 
knew what we were doing in the gun business, and we have been los- 
ing our control of our own market every day from that time to this. 

There is not one gun in five that is used in this country now that is 
made here. We made and exported of rifles in 1871, $13,463,916; of 
$5,259,813 in 1875; and of $1,720,655 im 1885,and only $820,933 in 1889; 
but if this amendment passes there will never beany more arms of any 
kind made in this country for any European country. Iwould like to 
have time to go into particulars, but I can not have it, and I use my 
five minutes to the best advantage I can. What I say upon this sub- 
ject I say of my own personal knowledge of the business, as well as from 
most careful personal investigation. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. The gentleman probably does not know that 
the amendment has already been adopted. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. Then I have been a fool to talk 
here. [Laughter]. 

A MEMBER. Move to reconsider. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. I decline to do so. I had the 
right to the floor, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state to the committee—— 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts, I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘There is no point of order that can intervene to 
cut the Chairoff from making a statement that is partly made. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. I beg the Chair’s pardon; I did 
not know that he was making a statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the committee that the 
vote upon this amendment was taken hurriedly, the Chair supposing 
that it was merely a formal matter; and now, with the consent of the 
committee, the Chair will treat the vote as not having been taken and 
will submit the question again. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I hope that will be done, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MANSUR. I move to strike out the last word. I desire to 
speak to this subject of guns and pistols. I saw in an editorial on Sat- 
urday last a statement that articles of various kinds, including guns 
and pistols, were sold to be exported at much lower prices than they 
were sold to our people at home, and that a list of them was published 
in a certain document. I tried to get that doeument. Iapplied at our 
library for it, but failed; I tried at Brentano’s, but failed; I sent to New 
York and got the export edition of the Mining and Engineering Journal 
of May 3, and in it I find fourteen pages containing a list of articles of 
various kinds, knives, forks, scissors, buggies, agricultural implements, 
blacksmith tools, guns and pistols, and many other articles at reduced 
prices ‘‘for export only.’’ 

Here is the Marlin rifle, said to be the best in the market, embodying 
all the latest improvements; ‘‘ for export only,“ discount 25, 10, and 
10 per cent., making 45 per cent. discount. Then here are Colt’s pis- 
tols; discount ‘‘for export only,’’ 10 per cent. off from American prices. 
Here on fourteen pages of this periodical are about a thousand articles 
that I have marked showing similar reductions ‘‘for export only. 
The doctrine of American protection as proclaimed on the other side 
has been that it diversified manufacturing industries and gave profit- 
able employment to a large number of laborers; and in return for the 
taxes imposed to bring about those desirable th we have been told 
continuously Americans were to be benefited by lower prices. Let my 
friend from Missouri on the Republican side and other gentlemen from 
the West go home and face this doctrine as illustrated in this paper, 
for I shall have this with mein the West and will show the people that 
these various articles in common use are invariably offered to foreigners 
at lower prices than to us. 

Mr. FRANK. Does the gentleman really believe that those articles 
are sold abroad at 10 per cent. less than the American prices? 

Mr. MANSUR. Yes, sir; that is plainly proclaimed by these ad- 
vertisements in large letters. x i 

Mr. BOUTELLE. What firm is the gentleman advertising? 

Mr. MANSUR. The publication to which I have referred is the En- 
gineeringand Mining Journal, the export edition.“ As I have stated, 
when I applied to our Congressional Library for this edition they had 
only the American edition; when I applied to Brentano’s only the 
American edition could be had there. This export edition“ is not 
for circulation among Americans at all; it exposes too much; it lets the 
cat out of the bag. [Laughter and applause. | 

Mr. Chairman, as explaining this matter better than I can do I will 
publish with my remarks the editorial to which I have referred. It is 
from the St. Louis Republic, May 5, 1880: 


The current number of the “ export edition" of the Engineering and Minin 
Journal, intended for foreign circulation, contains numerous advertisements 
protected“ American goods, with “discounts for expor only.” Thus Tom- 
mins & Adams advertise that they will sell spoonsand cay aed Spree — ed 

ised home- mar T; od 


to foreigners than their advert ‘ket prices (page issue of 
3. 1890) ; 5 5 per cent.; scissors, “60 and 10 cent. ;” butchers’ 
knives, “25and 10 percent, ;”” table knives, ‘25 percent.” discount to foreigners, 


and soon. S. L. Allen & Co., dealers in hardware and agricultural implements 
advertise on page 515 of the same edition discounts for export only of 30 per 
cent. on the Planet seed drill, 30 per cent. on the Fire Fly” cultivator, 30 per 
cent. on hay forks, manure forks, . plows, and Potato diggers, 70 and 5 
per cent.“ on garden rakes, and “40 and 10 per cent.“ on scythes, 

Colt’s rifles are offered to foreigners at 10 per cent. less than American market- 
list prices; Smith & Wesson revolvers at “25, 10, and 10 per cent.“ less. Ryder's 
hatchets at 50 per cent. under home-list market prices, and so on through pane. 
after page of advertisements, showing how greatly foreigners are benefited by 
the Republican policy, when our manufacturers accidentally have goods on 
hand that they can not sell at home without selling them cheaper than monop- 
oy. rates, and so breaking the home market.“ 

he managers of Tariff Reform have been attempting through correspondence 
with manufacturers to reach exact figures of the difference in the home market 
and foreign prices of the same American goods, and they give the following as 
a fair ple of the written statements received from the leading manufact- 
urers and exporters of agricultural machinery throughout the country from 
Maine to Illinois: 

“Our prices to the domestic trade average about 10 per cent. more than to the 
export trade. We box and deliver in New York all ourexport goods; domestic 
goods are quoted on cars here.“ 

There is no fixed standard or discounts below list prices for the home market, 
as a favored buyer may secure larger discounts; but as a result of its investiga- 
tion Tariff Reform has collected sufficient data to give a comparsion of home 
market and “to foreigners” prices on numerous articles. 

Thus on cultivators, protected by duty of 45 per cent., it gives these differences: 


In home To for- 
market, | eigners. 


Wheel-hoe cultivator, rake and plow 
All-steel horse-hoe cultivator with wheel.. 
All-stzel plain cultivator with wheel 


The above prices to the exporters as well as for sale here are for single ar- 
ticles, For export the cultivators are delivered free on board ship at New York. 
Bios plows, protected by high- tariſt duty of 45 per cent., these differences are 

own: . 


To ſor- 

eigners, 
Plows, two-horse chilled, 9-inch cut . 60 $5. 04 
Same, all steel 8.40 7.56 
Two-horse chill 6.30 5. 67 
Same, all steel 10. 50 9.45 
Two or three-horse chilled, all steel, Sr.. 14. 00 12. 60 


On hammers the home-market price for No. 7 is $4.18 per dozen; the price 
to foreigners, $3.824. On first-quality brazed axes (protective tax 45 per cent.) 
the home-market price is $7.76; the price to foreigners, $6.75 a dozen. On 
sad irons (protective tax 1} cents a pound) the price to Americans is $16.20; to 
foreigners, $13.50 per dozen sets for Bikar pleted. For hollow-ware—such as 
tea-sets, cake-dishes, etc., listed at $10—the home dealer pays $5.40, but the buyer 
for the foreign market pays only $4.61 for the same articles. On knives, forks, 
and spoons and other ware listed at §10 the price to the dealer in the home 
market is $4.36, but a buyer for export, regardless of the quantity he may take, 
pays only $3,73 for the same articles, ” x 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, I move pro 
Jorma to strike out the last two words. As I understand from the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means that we are likely to 
adjourn after we get through with his amendments, I wish to call at- 
tention toan amendment I would be glad to offer. It is not a large 
matter, but it serves very well as a specimen of the character of this 
bill. I refer to buttons. In paragraph 429 the bill of the Committee 
on Ways and Means provides a duty of 1 cent hig line, button 
measure, on what are known as hard buttons, and 25 per cent. ad 
valorem. What is called a line“ is a dimension in width of one- 
fortieth of an inch, and the measure is used to determine the diameter 
of buttons. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee has before them some evidence on this 
subject, which will be found on page 708 of the hearings. One of the 
manufacturers to whom this protection is given presented the commit- 
tee with a specimen of his buttons. He stated that the wages he paid 
on the buttons he showed the committee was from 20 to 25 cents a 
gross. The specific tax given him to cover the difference between the 
cost of labor here (the total of which is 20 or 25 cents a gross) and the 
cost of labor abroad is 30 cents a gross. The committee gives him a 
protection of 30 cents a gross in specific tax and 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Now, when the chairman of the committee gets through with his 
amendments I would be glad to offer an amendment to this part of the 
bill. I want to reduce this bill to the rates now provided bylaw. On 
this point I desire the attention of gentlemen on the other side of the 
House who have said that they would not vote for any increase that 
could not be shown to be necessary to cover the difference between the 
amount paid for labor in this country and that paid abroad. I can go to 
the committee. room and bring here the specimen of that button (and it 
will be recognized by every member of the committee), on which there is 
given a specific duty something like 50 percent. in excess of all the wages 
paid on this side of the water and 25 per cent. in addition. Thismakes 
about twice the amount of the wages the manufacturers confessed they 
pay their men. I would like to get a vote on that proposition and see 
whether the gentleman from Iowa [Mr, HENDERSON], whom I now see 
in his seat, and other gentlemen on that side who have expressed similar 
sentiments, will vote for such an increase in face of that confession on 
the part of the manufacturer himself, 


Mr. SMYSER. Mr. Chairman, I happen to have here a newspaper 


article commenting —_ what has been referred to by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Mansur], ‘‘discounts for export only.“ The 
Cleveland Plain Dealer of the 13th of this month took up this subject 
of ‘discounts for export only’? and published the following: 


In a late issue of the Engineering and Mining Journal are thirty-nine closely 
printed columns of advertisements of articles upon which our manufacturers 
offer “ discounts for export only,” On the average the foreigner gets them 
about 50 per cent. off the wholesale prices to Americans. Here are some dis- 
counts to foreigners which the farmer will be interested in, as the figures repre- 
sent the excess paid to the manufacturers by the dealers, who charge the farmer 
a profit and a percen on thedifference also: Foreigners buy rakes at 70 per 
cent. discount from wholesale prices ed Americans, drills, 30 per cent.; 
scythes, 40; hatchets, 50; table-knives, 25; shears, 60; feed-cutters, 30; grinding 
mills, 25; barn-door hangers, 50; sheaves, 50; wrenches, 55; vises, 50; washtubs, 
25; lawn-mowers, 60; scroll-saws, 25; water-motors, 40; nails and tacks, 60 and 
70; post-hole-diggers, 40; oil stoves, 30; common farm pumps, 70; wood screws, 
50; screw-drivers, 70; hammers, picks, and adzes, 60; planes, 40; whiffletrees, 
45; wind-mills, 40. MeKixLEx's plan is to make the difference still greater. 


Now, in reply to that article the Cleveland Leader of May 14 states 
what is the fact and what the gentleman from Missouri will find to be 
the truth when he investigates this matter more thoroughly. 


A more false and contemptible attack on American manufactures was never 

ee It is absolutely atrocious in its abominable perversion of the truth. 

e only possible apology for such misstatements that can be offered is to plead 

a deeree of ignorance that absolutely unfits the author for discussing any pub- 
c matters. 

The Engineering and Mining Journal of May 3 did contain nineteen columns 
of matter, not advertisements, descriptive of manufactured articles suitable for 
export, with the list of prices thereof and the!“ discounts for export only.” It 
was a little scheme of the Journal to promote foreign trade, and manufacturers 
were invited to make use of the Journal’s columns for that purpose free of 


charge. 

On the basis of the statement that the discounts are for export only,“ the 
Plain Dealer recklessly and wicked!y—for ignorance is no justification where 
the facts were so easily ascertainable—asserts that it is proposed to sell these 
goods to foreigners at prices 25 to 70 per cent, less than are sold to Ameri- 
cans; in other words, that American farmers, and other home consumers, are 
charged this difference above what foreigners are asked to pay with the re- 
tailers’ profits and percentages on the excess added. It is amazing that any one 
should believe such a thing possible, much more so to publish it without care- 
ful investigation. How plain a tale shall put that free-trade falsehood down, 
our readers may now see. 

A representative of the Leader yesterday called upon one of the most promi- 
ment hardware and agricultural-implement dealers in the city and showin 
him the article in the Journal asked him to state what discounts were allow 
to him by the manufacturers of the identical articles described. This merchant 
is a Democrat and a “tariff reformer,” and the Plain Dealer can have his name, 
but not for publication, if it desires to investigate the accuracy of the state- 
ments to follow. The figures to be given may also be verified by calling on 
any local dealers in the articles mentioned. e list of articles compared was 
very large, but we shall confine the comparisons here made mainly to those 
named jn the Plain Dealer. 

In the Journal a manufacturer of steel and malleable-iron garden rakes offers 
them at a discount of 70 per cent. “for export onlx.“ The same manufacturer 
sells them to the Cleveland dealer at a discount of “70 and 5,” equivalent to 711 
pa cent. off. He offers scythes ‘for rt only” at 40 and. 10 off,” equiva- 

ent to a discount of 45 per cent., and to the Cleveland dealer the same sat 
“50 and 5 off.“ equal to a discount of 52} per cent. The same manufacturer 
offers the Chieftain ” horse-rake No. 1 at 40 off" 3 only,” while to the 
Cleveland merchant he allows 50, 10, and 21 off,“ a d ant of 56} per cent. 
from the list price. The discount on hatchets “for exportonly”’ is 50 per cent. 
and to the American dealer 50, 10, and 5,” equal to 57} per cent. 

On table knives and shears the discounts offered are the same "for export 
only” and tothe home merchant. A manufacturer of feed-cutters offers his 
* No. 1.“ with two 6}-inch knives, at $18, 30 per cent. off “for export only,” and 
the Cleveland merchant buys the same cutter for $10 net. The manufacturer of 
grinding-mills allows the home dealer 10 per cent. more discount than the for- 
eign dealer. Barn-door sheaves and hangers are offered 50 off “for export 
oniy,” and 60 off to the home trade. The discounts on wrenches and vises are 
the same in both cases, and on lawn-mowers also. For export only,” scroll- 
saws are offered at 20 to 25 off, while the Cleveland merchant is allowed 25 to 30. 
The discount on nails and tacks is 10 P= cent. more to the home that to the for- 
eign dealer. But there is no need of farther extending the comparisons, In 
not a single case in the whole list is a larger t offered “for export — A 
than to the American dealer, and in most cases the latter is allowed a larger 
count than the foreigners. 


[Mr. WILLCOX withholds his remarks for revision. See Appendix. ] 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard for a moment or 
two-on this question. When the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
ALLEN] got the floor a few moments ago, and I knew he would get it 
the very moment that we struck shotguns in the bill, for that is one of 
the articles that they want to have cheap and handy in his districtand 
ready at any moment [laughter but when he got the floor and began 
his oration and what he was saying in reference to this bill, I was re- 
minded very much of a story that was once told me about the way 
they took a man’s measure down in Mississippi for a suit of clothes. 
The questions are asked about in this way: Hip pockets?” Les.“ 
“How many?” “Two.” Four or six shooter?” Six.“ In. 
side coat pocket? Les.“ Pint or quart?” Quart.“ And 
in that way they get the dimensions of a suit of clothes, [Laughter.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, that was not the main object I had in taking 
the floor. The gentleman promised us that he would sing, and I de- 
sired to hear him sing. I was never so hungry in my life for a song. 
I thought he meant what he said. I have had my Heart broken on 
several occasions before. [Great laughter.] I have gone to bed hun- 
gry, but I never was so shocked, never was so disappointed in my life 
as when he promised to sing and then made that noise. [Laughter 
and applause. ] 

Mr. 88 and gentlemen of the committee, if I could only take 
that song in a graphophone and distribute it over this country amongst 
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the 65,000,000 of people living in this great land and convince them 
that it was the voice of Democracy from Mississippi we would carry 
every district in the United States at the next election. [Laughter 
and applause. ] 

One word more as to the prophecy of our distinguished Speaker, 
whom he calls the great leader of the Republican party; and we are 

lad that he does him that honor. He speaks of the prophecy the 

peaker made, but we did not hear just what it was, when he was 
speaking of the prosperity of Western farmers and said he was sorry 
that they did not get more of that prosperity for themselves, and he 
turned the prophecy in the manner that he did. I was reminded of 
another prophecy that our Speaker made, to the effect that when the 
Mills bill the procession would then move on, and you gentle- 
men on that side would be in the minority. That prophecy of the 
Speaker has proven true, and if the gentleman will permit me to re- 
spond in the same meter of his own——[Cries of Don't sing!’] I 
will promise not to sing. [Laughter.] Those who have heard me 
agree that I can not sing. [Laughter.] But you remember the gentle 
verse he recited some time ago about Wannie running the Sunday- 
school and somebody else the bar. In the line of the prophecy of the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives I will, in the same meter, only 
gay to him that 

John Bull bossed your White Ho: 
Your whole party runs the bar; 
Lord Sackville-West his letter wrote, 
And, damn it, there you are! 

[Great laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. McKINLEY. T hope the gentleman will yield and allow us to 
have a vote on this amendment first. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. I shall not detain the committee 
buta moment. We have had considerable merriment in this debate, 
in which I have not been able to join because of my strong feeling for 
my constituents. It is all well enough to be amused in the proper 
time and place, but when I remember that six hundred men have been 
waiting two years for this amendment to the law with reference to 
putting suitable duties on foreign goods that they might have employ- 
ment and remember when you vote on this amendment you vote to 
compel them soon to leave the industry they are engaged in and have 
been all their lives and seek some other, I beg and plead with this 
House that they vote upon the amendment in a spirit of consideration, 
and make it a question of their own homes, their own firesides, and 
their own wives and children. [Applause.] 

Mr. POST. Mr. Chairman, I wish to present to the House two let- 
ters, bearing directly upon the pending amendment, from a reliable 
hardware firm of Peoria, III., familiar with the subject. The letters 
have no uncertain ring and speak for themselves: 

PEORIA, ILL., April 16, 1890, 

DEAR Sie; We are in receipt of a circular from the cutlery and gun importa- 
tion houses of New York, urging us to write to you to use your influence 
against the increase in the duty on cutlery, guns, ete. Instead, however, of ob- 
jecting we are decidedly in favor of the measure for the reason that we in this 
country can and do produce better goods in most grades of cutlery, and the 
German and English ds sold here are either the very cheap and inferior 
prades of goods or the r grades whose value is made up largely of the labor 

preg elet is so much cheaper in Europe than America. 

Ihave been in the importing cutlery business for twenty years and my ex- 

rience has been that twenty years ago our sales were mostly of foreign cut- 

ery, but as the American brands began to be established they crowded out the 
foreign goods, the quality has improved, and just about in proportion asthe 


amount of the American output in the price has decreased. So that, 
notwithstanding the high tariff on cutlery, we have bettered the quality and 
reduced the price. 

It is my firm conviction that if the schedules proposed by the McKinley bill 
become a law it will add largely to the number of men eaplaged in making 
cutlery in this country, soon cheapen the price, and drive out of the market a 
Jot of worthless goods that no well posted dealer would buy for his own use. 


Yours, respectfully, 
CHAS, D, CLARK. 
P. S. Post, M. C., Washington, D. C. 
Peoria, ILL., April 17, 1890. 
Dran Stn; Inclosed find a circular which is being sent out generally by the 
importers of New York and other cities. We are not with these people in their 
protest. The goods they sellin the cutlery line, with the exception of razors, 
while costing about one-half what American would cost, are practically 
worthless, To prove ourstatement we send you by this mail a jack-knife which 
is bought by the retail trade for 82 and sold by them to the consumer for 25 
cents. American manufacturers could not 3 such a knife, because the 
labor on it would cost as much as they could get forit We claim no one is 
benefited by a tariff that will allow them to buy 
for this reason, if no other, we are ready to see 
they can not get them into this country. 
Yours truly, 


s that are worthless, and 
e tariff made so much that 


OLARK, QUIEN & MORSE. 
P Per C. E. Rosrxsox, Manager. 
Hon. P. S. Post, Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Haro] is here, or was a moment ago. I am not going to take time 
to read a letter and inclosure, but I want to say to the House that I 
have here a letter written to me by the Oliver Chilled Plow Company, 
and I am not acquainted with any one who is connected with that firm. 
In that letter they request me to call attention of the House tothe state- 
ment therein tonching the statement of the gentleman from Missouri 


[Mr. Haren] a few days ago that the Oliver chilled plow was sold for 
considerably less money or less money in Canada than in the United 
States, and they deny in toto and altogether the correctness of the state- 
ment, and I will place the letter with the inclosure in the RECORD. 
It is respectful in form, and I will not take up further time. 

The letter and inclosure are as follows: 

Sovuru BExD, IND., May 17, 1890. 

Dear Sir: In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of date Tuesday, May 13, appear 
certain references to ourselves and the goods we manufacture, which were we 
to pass without notice would partake of culpable neglect on our part. We refer 
to the statements of Hon. W. B. Hatcu, wherein that gentleman adheres to the 
charges made by him in 1888, that Oliver chilled plows were exported to Can- 
ada and there sold at retail to Canadian farmers at an average of $4 less than 
the same plows could be bought by thé American farmer. Mr. HATCH con- 
tinues to use as authority Mr. William de H. Washington, late commercial agent 
at London, Ontario,and cites certain evidence furnished by him and now on 
file in the State Department. 

We care not what evidence may be offered in support of the charges made by 
Mr. HATCH and reaffirm our statement that there is no truth in them. We do 
not export plows to Canada, directly or indirectly. We do not sell or furnish to 
any agent or other person plows to be exported to Canada. We do not sell or 
furnish to any person, persons, companies, or corporations at prices that would 
permit the plows to be taken to Canada, pay the Canadian duty, and allow them 
to be sold at prices less than the retail prices in the United States. We do not 
sell to any foreign trade at any less price than charged the American dealer, 
and the man does not live that can produce truthful evidence to the contrary. 

We have reason to believe that our plows are imitated in Canada (we know 
they are in Great Britain), and possibly Mr. Washington and his informants 
were not willing to discriminate between the genuine and the imitation goods. 
We should be glad to sell our plows to Canadian buyers, but the Canadian tariff 
acts as an effectual bar to our so doing. and we are absolutely shut out from 
that market. We beg to inclose clipping from the South Bend Daily Tribune 
of October 13, 1888, in which is printed our letter of October 11, 1888, to Mr. HATCH, 
den ing the charges made by him, and we now reaffirm every statement therein 
made by us. 

Vur suggestion to Mr. HATCH that he again rise to a ee of privilege and 
place our communication before the House as fully and publicly as he had sub- 
mitted his side of the case was probably negatived by him, as we have seen no 
record of his so doing. We beg that you will favor us by having this letter, as 
well as the one to Mr. Harca, read in the House at the proper time, assuring 
you that our only object is to finally and forever set at rest the false statements 
made ing our manner of doing business. 

If we have not kept within strict parliamentary lines in our communications, 
we must plead in excuse that we are only plow manufacturers and have not 
had the opportunities for acquiring parliamentary knowledge that have fallen 
to the lot of the gentleman from Missouri. Our constituency is ae and 
growing, and we hope to continue to please it, notwithstanding the efforts of 
Mr. HATCH to prejudice the farmers of this country against us. 

Soliciting your good offices in this matter and begging pardon for the liberty 
taken, we remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS. 
NICAR. 


Hon. Joseru G. Cannon, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


A CAMPAIGN AGAINST PLOWS—DEMOCRATIC REVENUE REFORMERS TRYING TO 
WIN FARMERS’ VOTES BY MISREPRESENTATION. 


The Democratic speakers and newspapers for several weeks have been trying 
to win the votes and a oh of the farmers of the United States falsely as- 
serting that agricultural implements made in this country are sold for a less 
price in foreign countries than they are in this and that it is because of a pro- 
tective tariff. In every case where they have made the charge it has been 

roven false, Nota single case has been found where any kind of agricultural 
e, was sold for more in this country than in a foreign country. On the 
contrary, it has been proven in every instance that the farmer of the United 
ae got the Uni States implement cheaper than the farmer in the old 
country. 

So far have these attempts of the revenue reformers gone that the matter in 
one instance at least has got into Congress. On the 28th of Au last the 
Hon. W. B. HATCH, member of Congress from Missouri and chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, made a speech at Kirksville, Mo., wherein he stated 
that Oliver chilled plows made at South Bend, Ind., were exported to Canada 
and there sold at retail to Canadian farmers at an average of $4 less than the 
same plows could be bought by the American farmer.” Mr. H. F. Millan, of 
Kirksville, wrote to the Oliver Chilled Plow Works, giving the substance of 
Mr. Hatcn's statement, and asked if it were true. To this, under date of Au- 
gust 31, the Oliver Chilled Plow Works replied, denying the statement and ex- 
pressing surprise that Mr. Harca should make it. 

The letter of denial was published in the Kirksville Journal and other Re- 
publican papers in Northern Missouri, and recently was brought to the attention 
of Mr. Haren. On the 8th instant that gentleman rose toa question of privil 
in the House and reaffirmed his statement, notwithstanding the denial made 
the Oliver Chilled Plow Works, On thesame day he wrote to the Oliver Chilled 
Plow Works, not only adhering to the statement made by him at Kirksville, but 

vingas hisauthority one William de H. Washington, commercial agent at Lon- 

on, Ontario, submitting at the same time copies of correspondence furnished 
by the Department of State between Mr. Washington and Mr. Rives, Assistant 
Secretary of State. The reply of the Oliver Chilled Plow Works, dated October 
II, will be found below, and effectually disposes of the statement made by Mr. 
Harca and his coadjutor, Mr. Washington: 


OFFICE OF THE OLIVER CHILLED PLow bh PAS 
South Bend, Ind., October 11, 


Dear Sin: We acknowledge receipt of your favor, 8th instant, with accom- 
panying “campaign documents,” and have given the same our careful perusal 
and attention. Perhaps it would have been more courteous to us had you 
written and received our reply before rising to a question of privilege as re- 
ported in the House proceedings of the 8th instant, but, waiving that feature, 
we will reply to your letter with such courtesy as its statements and tone 
merit. You discredit our denial that we export our plows to Canada and there 
sell them for a leas price to the Canadian farmer than they are sold to the 
American and submit certain so-called evidence to sustain you. With 
all due respect for the position you copy and for yourself personally, we re- 
affirm our denial and say positively that there is not one word of truth in 
the statement that our plows are exported to Canada or any other country 
and there sold to the user at a less than the American = ee for 
clined 
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Washi n, commercial agent at London, Ontario, who says: “I find that 
lows of American manufacture are among the most prominent of the imports 
this line. I have before me on my desk an offer from an Ontario 
dealer in the Oliver plows to sell same free on board at his city in Canada, 
for $10 each in quantities, The retail price here is $12 and numerous transac- 
tions take place at that figure. The same plows, I understand, are sold in quan- 
tities at the factory (not for export) at $14 each and cost the American farmer at 
retail 816.“ Were it not that the name Washington is historically connected 
with the greatest respect for truth and veracity, we should think the com- 
mercial agent of that name had sadly degenerated in the attributes for which 
his distinguished namesake received such prominence, but we are charitabie 
in his case also, and will simply say that he, too, has been misinformed. 

The so-called Oliver chilled plows referred to by him. were not made by us, 
were not exported by us, and we are in no sense responsible for them. No 
Canddian dealer buys Oliver chilled plows of us directly or indireetly, and if 
he did he would pay us the same price that American dealers do, which, with 
freight and 35 per cent. duty added, would make it impossible for him to sell 
the plows at $10. Let us say right bere that we have no chilled- low trade in 
Canada, and under the present n tariff make no effort forany. What 
goods we do sellin Canada consist of extras and repairs for plows sold there be- 
fore the present tariff took effect, Our books show that our entire Canadian 
sales for the past twelve months will not amount to $20, and if you or any com- 
mittee you may select care to examine them, we shall be very glad to give you 
full facilities furso doing. 

Again, the records of the various custom-houses on the Canadian border will 
show whether or not we are telling the truth, and certainly you can have aoc- 
cess to them. Mr. Washington says: “I understand the same plows are sold 
in quantities at the factory (not for export) at $14 each and cost the American 
farmer 816.“ If you had taken the pains to inquire in your own State and dis- 
trict, you would bave found that the largest chilled plow we make retails there 
for $1], and when a wheel and jointer are added (which is a rare case) the full 
retail price does not exceed $14. 

We . shown Mr. Washington's information to be untrue in the features 
upon which he bases his conclusions, and his deductions and campaign asser- 
tions therefore fall to the ground. Weare p to that in e foreign 
country where plows of our manufacture are sold they retail for a higher price 
than American farmers pay for them. Let us say right here that every genuine 
Oliver chilled plow msde is made here in South Bend at our factory, and we 
neither manufacture in any foreign country nor have any interests, direct or in- 
direct, in any foreign factory or manufacture. 

In rae letter to us you say: Tou admit that you have some trade with Can- 
ada, bub are careful to omit that country from the list of those enumerated to 
which you export your plows.” We omit Canada simply because we export 
no plows to that country, and you can not furnish truthful evidence that we do. 
The evidence you do furnish, whether official or not, is on wrong infor- 
mation and wrong assumptions, and is entitled to no consideration whatever. 
Our letter to Mr. H. F. Millan, of Kirksville, Mo., was written in answer to his 
inquiry if the statements made by you at that place, August 28. were true. We 
have nothing to take back in our letter, and we repeat what we therein said 
that We are somewhat 2 that a gentleman of Mr. Hatcn’s national 
vor ogre should make such statements without satisfying himself of their 
truth. 


You are familiar enough with law to know the value attached to an ex parte 
statement and in simple justice should have heard both sides before making the 
broad statement you did. Wespeak for ourselves alone and leave other manu- 
facturers to fight their own battles. We are willing that the farmers of this 
country should decide as between you and ourselves, for years of intimate as- 
sociation with them and the confidence they have given us forbid the assump- 
tion that we would be guilty of what you charge against us. Will it not be tne 
proper thing for you to again rise to “a question of privilege” and place our 
communication before the House as fully and publicly as you submitted your 
side of the 2 7 

kat OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS. 
Hon, W. B. Haren. 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. Chairman, of course I have not heard this letter 
read. Iam glad that the gentleman presents it and has it put in the 
RECORD, and I may have something to say about it after having had 
an opportunity to read it. But I will state to the gentleman, as I 
stated before upon the floor of the House, that I read or had read from 
the Clerk’s desk every word of the letter that the Oliver Chilled Plow 


Company sent me in regard to the statement made by Mr. Washington,. 


the consul at London, in denial of his statement. I then sent a copy 
of that letter to Mr. Washington, and he sent to the State De ent 
the affidavits substantiating the statements made by him in his origi- 
nal communication. When I have an opportunity of reading that let- 
ter I may have something further to say to the House. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman may read it. 

Mr. HATCH, I just want to say that in this whole matter I have 
treated every one with the courtesy I always extend toany gentleman 
who may raise a question with me. I have read to this House every 
single statement they have made in regard to the original transaction. 
Thad their letter, and also a letter from the Walter A. Wood Company. 
read in the Fiftieth Congress. 

Mr. HEARD. Idesire to ask the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means a question relative to the amendment now pending. 
As I understand the remarks made by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WALKER ]—for I am not familiar with the amendment, nor 
with the text of the bill, and therefore do not know how it will affect 
the bill—but as I understand from the remarks made by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts the effect of the amendment now offered is to lower 
the rate proposed in the McKinley bill, the bill under consideration. 
Now, I desire to ask the gentleman from Ohio, How will the rate fixed 
by the bill amended as now proposed compare with what is now the 
existing law? 

Mr. McKINLEY. I would say to the gentleman that it is exactly 
the same rate of duty up to $12, and above $12 an advance of 5 per 
cent. 

Mr. HEARD. Then I shall vote for this amendment, since it pro- 
yoso to lessen the duty, as against the original proposition that was of- 

ered when the bill was originally submitted to the House. 


Protests have come te me from all over my district against the in- 
crease proposed in that bill originally presented to the House. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, I should be false to my duty if I did 
not stand up here and say that I hope this amendment offered by the 
committee will not be adopted. I desire to say that I indorse every 
word my colleague [Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts] hassaid. I have 
in my district a prominent citizen, a loyal and patriotic man, who ren- 
dered service for his country at the front, now manufacturing 
who employs over six hundred men. He tells me that the duty origi- 
nally proposed in this bill is imperative and absolutely necessary for 
the protection of his business. 

I protest in the most earnest manner against this amendment offered 
by the Committee on Ways and Means at this eleventh hour. My 
constituency would desire to see the requirements of that business 
met, and they believe that this bill, with that exception, would be the 
best that this Republican House could pass; and I trust that the 
amendment will not be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Ihe question is on the adoption of the amend- 
ment. P 

The question was put; and the Chairman announced that the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. GREENHALGE. Division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 111, noes 21. 

So the amendment was a to. ¢ 

Mr. McKINLEY. I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Q 2, N, $ 

2 Res pg W oe as a separate paragraph the following 

On page 105 strike out line 21, which reads as follows: “ Bristles raw.“ 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to oppose this amendment. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] stated a few minutes ago 
that this bill was getting stronger with the country the more it is 
discussed. I have an article in my hand, published in the Rockford 
Gazette, a Republican paper, published in the Republican city of Rock- 
ford, III. That paper states that a petition was circulated in that city 
among the merchants of that city protesting against the passage of this 
bill and that every one to whom it was presented signed that protest 
without one single exception. The article is as follows: 


AN ILLINOIS PROTEST, 


tion. The Gazette says that a protest bearing the si 
leading dry-goods and clothing merchants” of 
Washington. “Only one merchant,” the Gazette says, to whom the petition 
was presented—Joseph Burns—refused to iM. 

Among other things, the Rockford merchants in their ition say: 

We. the undersigned merchants of Rockford, III., d to enter our protest 
against the of bill H. R. No. 9416, known as the ‘McKinley bill,’ 
because we believe the nt tariff on imports is excessive and should, in our 
opinion, be reduced r than increased. 

“The bill advances the present rate from 25 to 100 per cent. on goods that are 
not and, in our judgment, never can be made successfully in this country. We 


refer particularly to manufactured linens, which are advan: from 35 per cent. 
(the present rate) to 70 and 100 per cent.; linen from 30 to 60 per cent.; 
cotton laces, lace window-curtains and embroideri m 40 to 60 per cent. 


On dress goods manufactured wholly or in part of wool we believe the pres- 
ent rate, averaging over 70 per cent., is high enough to give American manu- 
facturers sufficient on. and the same sentiment of the country will not 
approve of the great advance proposed by said 

“On the same ground we protest the great increase on manufactures 
of silk goods, especially the enormous increase of rates of duty on plushes and 
velvets. On cotton h ry and underwear the proposed rates on leading lines 
are almost prohibitory. 

Wo believe that higher ad valorem rates of duty would lead to further under- 
valuations by dishonest importers and would etill further encourage the adul- 
teration of American manufactured goods. We are in favor of reasonable pro- 
tection to the industries of this country, but earnestly protest against prohibitory 
rates on articles and ics not made here.” 

mne Bloomington Leader, a Republican paper, commenting upon the above 

rotest, says: 
Pr There eg in fact, a general protest against the passage of the McKinley bill 
from merchants, business men, and farmers throughout the United The 
=; supporters of the measure are its beneficiaries, the millionaire monopo- 


Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that, representin 
a constituency very largely ä I shall vote for this bill. 1 
shall vote for it because it does more and will do vastly more for 
the farming classes of this country, as I believe, than any tariff meas- 
ure that has ever become a law in the United States, 

Like every member, I presume, upon this floor, there are different 
articles and different schedules I should be glad to have changed in 
the interests of my constituents; but with all the varied interests of 
this country, with all its diversified industries to be subserved, I 
should feel myself recreant to the trust reposed in me not to support 
this measure. I support it because of its many provisions in favor of 
the farmer and his interests. 

I shall vote for it becanse I believe it will place multiplied thou- 
sands of sheep upon our Western prairies, from whose wool will be 
manufactured, and manufactured in the towns and cities of these 
prairies, around about which these flocks feed and thrive, $60,000,000 
worth of woolen fabrics, now yearly imported into this country. 

Mr. HAYES. Will they not freeze to death in the winter? 


Mr. McADOO. They will be “protected” so that they ean not 
freeze. [Laughter.] — 
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Mr. PICKLER. The gentleman from Iowa has no ground to talk 
to South Dakota of cold weather. Y 

I sball vote for it for the lenson that every wool-grower, every 
herdsman, every employé that shall be en in these great indus- 
tries that will spring into existence by this protection upon wool 
will eliminate just so many competitors in the raising of wheat in 
our great Northwest. And not only eliminate them, Mr. Chairman, 
as producers, but place them in the class of consumers, and consum- 
ers, too, that under this t Republican system will receive wages 
that will enable them to purchase of the food-producers in such 
quantities as will insure their wives and children against the pangs 
of hunger and provide them with such comfortable, pleasant, and 
happy. homes as the poorly paid laborers of the Old World can never 

now. 

I am in favor of this bill because it furnishes such protection to 
the manufacturers of flax fiber as will enable its manufacture in this 
country, so that the farmer who now raises flax for seed alone will 
secure a double return for his labor without additional expense. I 
am in favor of it because it protects hemp and will cause the nearly 
$2,000,000 worth last year imported into this country to be produced 
by American farmers. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, the protection afforded by this bill to the 
manufacture of flax and hemp fibers will develop this industry to one 
of national importance, will encourage the farmers to larger acreage 
of these products, until every article susceptible of manufacture from 
these fibers will be produced by American manufacturers, by Amer- 
ican labor, from American-grown products. 

I am in favor of this bill because it reduces the duty on binder- 
twine from 2} to 1} cents per pound, which saves to the farmers of 
the great West and Northwest one and a quarter million dollars per 


annum, 

I favor this bill becanse it increases the tariff on barley from 10 to 
30 cents per bushel and on flaxseed from 20 to 30 cents, which will 
stimulate our own farmers to themselves raise the 15,000,000 bushels 
of the former and the 3,000,000 bushels of the latter which were 
EPE EA imported into this country. 

I favor this bill because it increases the duty on potatoes from 15 
to 25 cents per bushel, and thus our own farmers hereafter will raise 
the nearly 9,000,000 bushels of this product imported last year into 
the United States. 

I favor it because it increases the duties on farm and animal prod- 
ucts, which were, under the present duties, in the aggregate during 
the past year imported to the amount of about $200,000,000, use 
I believe our own farmers will raise these products, and it will in so 
much lessen the competition in the production of wheat. 

I favor the bill because it destroys the sugar trusts, puts sugar on 
the free-list, and thus places this necessity at the lowest ible rate 
upon every poor man's table in the land, and, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause it offers a bounty of 2 cents pound for every pound pro- 
duced in this country, thereby insuring the development of another 

t industry by the farmers of the United States, and which I be- 
eve will be especially advantageous to the farmers of my own State. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, before this bill becomes a law it may place 
a duty upon hides; and although it does mach for the consumers of 
binder-twine I should be glad to see it on the free-list. 

This Congress will do well to farnish the farming interests of this 
country the protection afforded by this bill. 

And in addition the farmers of this country demand more money 
as a circulating medium, demand money sufficient to do the business 
of the country. They demand, Mr. Chairman, and in such tones that 
it can not much longer unheeded, that the Government shall, 
through their subtreasury bill or some other measure, furnish the peo- 
ple direct with money to do the business of the country at a nominal 
rate of interest. Such relief they demand, and such relief they are en- 
titled to. Never have the producing classes been more in earnest 
upon any question than upon this one for more moer and cheaper 
money. It is a necessity, and a necessity Congress should provide 
for, and provide for without delay. No higher duty devolves upon 
this Congress, in my opinion, than to pass some measure of relief. 
Neither shonld it be a make-shift or a mere temporary expedient, but 
some measure that will afford permanent and abiding results. 

The committees of both Senate and House huve accorded several 


hearings to the legislative committee of the National Farmers’ Al-. 


liance and Industrial Union and other friends of the measure pro- 
posed, and I trust, Mr. Chairman, we may have prompt action by 
that committee and by this House. I desire, Mr. Chairman, to im- 
press upon the Committee of the Whole House now having under 
consideration the tariff bill the careful consideration of its provisions 
concerning the tin industry. 

TIX. 

We desire protection for this industry of tin-plate manufacturing, 
which has before it such great possibilities in this country, and 
there should have likewise been a duty on block tin. 

In the development of the tin mines of my State and the manu- 
facture of the product is involved the employment of a vast amount 
of labor, and when developed will secure to the people of this coun- 
sy an article—a necessity of life—at a cheaper price than it will be 
otherwise obtainable if this industry remains undeveloped, and ren- 
der it possible to retain at home the many millions of dollars now 


annually paid foreign countries for the vast quantity of tin product 
consumed in the United States. 

William H. Cronemeyer, representing the American Tinned-Plate 
Association, appeared before the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
I quote from his evidence: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: I come here to represent the 
American Tinned-Plate Axsociation, the object of which is to try to foster the tin- 
plate industry, a thing which does not exist at the present time. The manay 
was killed right from its start by a decision made by Necre! Fessenden in 186 
At that time the laws im upon tin, or iron coated with tin, a duty of 28; cents 
apound. It was decided by Secretary Fessenden that that did not mean iron 
plates coated with tin, but that tiv-plates should be classified with tin in sheets 
and pay an ad valorem duty at that time of 15 cent. An attempt was made 
several times to manufacture tin-plates, but very unsuccessfully. The manufact- 
urers who went into the businessat that time were very much misled by the high 
prices we had to pay out for the English tin-plates, and they could figure itout at 
u very 9 ut these prices. Now, the firm with which | am connected is 
tho United States Tin-Plate Company, in Pittsburgh. There were two corpora- 
tions there that wont into the business of manufacturing tin-plates and were very 
successful for a year or two. 

The CHAIRMAN. What year was this! 

Mr. Croxemkyer. 1873, 1874, and 1875. We were making a good profit. 

Mr. GEAR. There was a premium on gold then! 

Mr. Croxemeyer. Yes, sir, there was some premium on gold. At that time 
we were making some money out of the business, and when we had hardly got 
started the price came down till the price fell to $4.50 for some classes of gots, 
and tbat of course knocked us out of the market altogether, and we had to give 


up. 

Mr, Bayne. Will you state what the tin. plates sold for? 

Mr. Croxemgyen. They sold for $12 and they came down to $4.50. Besides our 
mill there were two other mills started simultaneously. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. In what year was this selling for $121 

Mr. CRONEMEYER, In 1873. We gave up the business in 1876. We were forced 
ont of it; and we then engaged in the manufacture of sheot-iron of various kinds. 
In 1879, when we were supposed to be entirely out, the price of tin went up to $8 
or $10. We immediately started again, and we had only scarcely started in than 
the price went right down. Of course we investigated how that was shortly after 
we had started, and we found ont the importers, when they learned we wero makio 
tin-plates, would put down their prices so as to kill us off, and when they though 
they had us dead they would put all the prices up again. It was always just this 
way. 


As to the extent of the industry he states: 


23,000 people. Again 
ufacturing Fig metal, getting the coal, getting the lead, tin, and lumber for posing 
and the sulphuric acid, and the amount of capital involved would be abou 
$30,000,000, Of all these men about 50,000 will support families, say, 200,000 people, 
and 200,000 people will sapp money to other trades, the tailor, tho shoemaker, 
the butcher, and so on; am if all these peuple were together you would have a 
city nearly as big as New York City. 


Samuel Untermyer, of New York, stated before the committee as to 


man- 


the tin production of the world and labor employed as follows: 
Tin production of the world. 


Of this total supply of the world, in each of the years named, about 60 per cent. 
was produced by binces and Malay labor, as follows: EE = 
Produced by Chinese and Malay labor. 
Tons. Tons. 
1885. .. nc cceccccccecoweccecevecn 25, TT.... 33, 339 
18869 „%?ee r aime 37, 339 


While the production of the English mines has fairly held its own, and that of 
Australia has diminished, the production of the Straits tin fields, worked by Chi- 
nese and Malays, has steadil each year. Theinorease of the world's 
productions was only 7} per cent. 

The amonnt of bar-tin annually imported into the United States is about 14,000 
tons, of which 11,951 tons was received at the port of New Vork alone. This was 
chiefly Straits tin. Tho Straits tin is the kind chiefiy in use in coating tin-plates, 
because of its superior 8 

The population of the Straits Settlements, where the Straits tin is produced, ia 
1889 was 387,234, nearly all of whom were engaged in tin mining, etc. This popu- 
lation is composed of— 
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free of du 
States has 
asked for, be compel: 

The Parliamentary Blue-Book on mines and mim 
page 294) gives the number of persons employed in E. 


, 80 — 1 while the immigration of Chinese laborers into the United 

probibited, American labor will, in the absence of the duty now 
led to compete with a class of laborer little better than slaves. 
published in 1888 (at 
tin mines as follows: 


Employed under ground ä oe eee Ne 6, 120 
. SPORTA ENE „ 5, 507 
ü%%%ͤ˙% y wm m . ceo aseueins Dee 11. 627 


Griffith's Guide, published in the Iron and Steel Journal of London for Janu- 
ary 25, 1890 (at page 125), states the names of the registered tin-plate mills in the 
United Kingdom on January 1, 1890, showing— 


The number of mills to be - 2 480 
The number of pars directly and indireci 

prs industry in England is estimated at... .... 500, 000 
The annual product in tons for the English tin - p ti- 

een e EE E P E E OS be 500, 000 


It is confidently e ted that the development of the tin industry in this 
country will, if properly fostered and protected in its infancy, in time enable us 
to manufacture tin-plate out of our own product so as to supply our country. 

If the 836,692 tons of tin-plate annually imported into the United States were 
made here employment wonld be given to at least 300,000 hands who would be 
needed to produce that amount and coat it with the 10.000 tons of pig-tin required 
for the purpose. Moreover, as 97 per cent. of these tin-plates is iron or steel, our 
domestic iron would be used for its manufacture instead of foreign iron. 

The number of tona of tin-plate imported into the United States for the past 
three years and the values thereof are stated in the report of Sir Michael Hicks- 
arena dated December, 1889, and the statement will be found at page 84, as fol- 
lows: 


1888. | 1889. 


336, 692 
£4, 674, 455 


Equivalent to an average of about $23,000,000, 


In addition to the tin found in the State of North Carolina, we have in the State 
of South Dakota, in the Black Hills country, tin sufficient to supply the world. 

In connection with the 8 I desire to quote from the report of the 
British consul at Chicago, è year 1587, to his Government. He says: 

“The discovery of tin in the Black Hills must be regarded as of the highest im- 
portance, and there is now little doubt that the mines are of enormous extent and 
value. ‘The district known as the Black Hills is an isolated group of mountains 
lying principally in Dakota and partly in Wyoming, between the two main forks 
of the Cheyenne river. The group is of nearly oval form, about 90 by 69 miles, 
rising from an arid plain. It is thickly wooded and covered with verdure, and has 
rich, deep soil in well watered valleys. Of the two known tin districts, the south- 
ern section, 4 miles wide, lies around the north and west sides of, and probably 
runs all around, the central mass of granite called Harney's Peak; and the other, 
or northern section, is about 20 miles west of Deadwood. 

Tin was first discovered here in 1883, but the miners were only in search of 
the precious metal and little attention was paid to it. 

o of the mines are now commencing re; operations, sinking shalts and 
ane machinery, and before long there will probably be a regular supply of 
meta 


“The quantity of ore 5 to be unlimited, and as it lies near and crops out 
from the surface and on lofty wooded hills the cost of working and transport will 
not be great. Little has, however, yet been done, except the production of spec- 
imen bars and the examination of localities which appear to be most likely to yield 
paying quantities of ore, though there are considerable quantities e edready 
‘or concentration, 

„Chicago, as well as other cities West, is a large consumer of tin, which has 
hitherto been wholly imported, and great interest is taken in the development 
of the discovery of metal.” 


Mr. Untermyer continues before the committee as follows: 


We herewith submit also a leading editorial from the London 42 Journal 
of February 15, 1890, headed, The tin-plate outlook and restricted production, 
and call attention especially to the following statement in that article: 

„Within the last thirty years the English apote of 5 have risen from 
rather under 1,000,000 hundredweight to nearly 9,000,000 hundredweight. ‘The 
exact figure of shipments for 1889 was 8,612,469 hundredweight, of which total 
sum 75 per cent. was purchased by the United States. The attempts which have 
lately come to a head in America to utilize the tin, iron, and steel resources of 
that country in the mannfacture of its own tin-plates would receive an enormous 
impulse, and there would be considerable danger of the 20,000 to 30,000 tons 
bought monthly by that market declining toa very small total.“ 

Ever since the report of the British consul at Chicago to his Government of the 
extent and richness of the tin mines in the Black Hills, the English tin-miners 
have been alive to the danger of their industry that will result a develop- 
mont of these mines, and the subject has received constant and prominent atten- 
tion in the English press. Such leading journals as the London Mining Journal, 
the Statist, the Money Market Review, the Economist, and the Sunday News 
have devoted pages of their paper to the discussion of these mines, and have un- 
dertaken to demonstrate to the British public that America will shortly be able 
to supply its own needs in this direction from the tin mines in the Black Hills. 

I beg leave to submit, on this ent, some of the articles that have appeared 
in the English press upon subject. 

It would not be demonstration of the commercial value of these properties to 
say that we have raised capital for the purpose of working; but it is an im- 
portant circumstance tending to show that we have demonstrated to the people 
who have put money into the enterprise that we have the ability eae tin 
in paying e eas, We have recently put into our treasury $1,500,000 for devel- 
opment, Prior to that time we had spent in the erection of mills, hoisting and 
drilling apparatus, dwellings for employés, boarding-houses for men, stables, etc., 
about $200,000, besides which this company has acquired and controls certainly 
upwards of five hundred mining claims, upon which it has done and is doing the 
assessment work required by law, and the following is a brief statement of the 
development work done upon some of the mines: 


WORK DONE, 


Shafts and winzes sunk on February 1...........-... . feet.. 1, 864 
Tunnels, levels, adits, drifts, ete., run Feb: Ricpusccndege ES do.. 5,225 
Expended in erection of mill, hoisting and ng apparatus, dwellings 


for employés, boarding-houses for miners, stables, eto., about $200, 000 


We have spent vast sums of money in dee claims. We went to England 
to secure ad money with which to continue thedev ment of these mines, 


and there we met with the of the vast interests of the Cornwall mines. 


We met, also, and are still contending against the opposition of those who handle 
the fi tin in this country, and we were encountered by a fierce attack from 
a London financial paper as to the value of our properties. It re- 
quired over two years of active labor and demonstration to overcome the suspi- 
cions thus created, and to convince the people from whom we desired to borrow 
money to aid ue in our enterprise that these were the t tin mines yet dis- 
covered on the face of the earth, and we have su in that demonstration. 
The newspaper which made the attack was compelled to withdrawit. The history 
of that transaction is very ming set forth in the Money Market Review of Decem. 
ber 8, 1888, and we beg herewith to submit that article, 

The certificates of these men selected to take ebarge of the mill-crushing of the 
ore from the Hills, {which took place in London, demonstrated effectually the pos 
wealth of these mines and their commercial value to this country. Never a 
property been submitted to so crucial a test as that to which these properties 
were subjected for the purpose of overcoming the attacks upon it. 

Since those criti were answ in the conclusive way shown upon the re- 
sults of the mill-crushing of the ore, we have increased onr holdings of ee 
many other locations bave been discovered in the Black Hills owned by o per 
sons and corporations, and we haye now five hundred men at work upon the prop- 
erties, which is a very small 88 of the number of men whom we shall em- 
ploy when the mines are fairly opened and the work of oru-hing the ores is begun. 

Our pay-rolls for the past six months have amounted to $120,000, and during that 
time we have done assessment work upon six hundred and ninety SR claims, 
besides development work. Although the great bulk of the tin used in this coun- 
try comes, s has heretofore been stated, from Straits, and is the product of Chinese 
and Malay labor, still we do get a part of our supply from the Cornwall mines, and 
the comparative statement of the wages which we pay our laborers and those paid 
in the Corn wall mines may be instructive as showing the present need for the pro- 
tection of this industry. e pay $3 and $3.50 per day for labor, and we pay men 
for light work above ground $2,50 a day, and to firemen $4 per day. 

Tn Cornwall mse y 202., or $5 per week, or 83 cents per day, as against our $3 
or $3.50 per day. men in Cornwall who do light work above ground are paid 
from 2s. (50 cents) to 2s. 6d. (62} cents). The girls who do the selecting of the ores 
are paid from 12. (25 cents) to 1s. 6d. (37 cents), and the women for g and 
the lighter work are paid 2s. shillings (50 cents) per day. 


AS TO THE RICHNESS OF THE PRODUCT. 


Messrs. Johnson, Matthey & Co. and Mr. Frederick Claudet are the assayers 
to the Bank of England. The mill-crushing for the great quantities of ore taken 
from the mines by the special commissions sent out from England was done un- 
der their direction. The shipment of this ore was made under the jon and 
control of a special commission sent out from En d to examine the mines and 
to ascertain tho reliability of the statement that been made with regard to the 
property. We submit herewith the certificates of these renowned assayers show- 
ing that there were in all fourteen lots, and that the ore consis in many in- 
stances, of solid blocks weighing from 100 pounds up to 3,000 po „ The mill 
crushing resulted in demonstrating that the ore contained 837 pounds to the ton 
of pure tin oxide, being 78.67 per cent. of metallic tin. Combining the two series 
of tests made, the ore appeared to be worth between 80 pounds of black tin to the 
ton, which is a phenomenal showing of richer and far exceeding the averages ob- 
tained in the Cornwall mine. 

Then again, the ore is more friable, and therefore more readily treated than is 


the case with tin poea from other so: and being found qnite near to the 
surface, its handl g is less expensive; all of which facts demonstrate the great 
commercial value of the ind a 

We have had some ex: in the early of this particular tion 
as to the time, money, energy, and ability which those interests are y to de- 
vote to our destruction. 


wo years of the life of this company has been spent in 
refuting the slanders which those interests have boldly circulated against the tin 
interests of the Black Hills. Those slanders were hurled at us by the money in 
England, the money market of the world, where we were endea’ g to secure 
the aid of capital with which to develop our pro: e the contest Which was 
there waged is one which will be memorable in the cial interests of that coun- 
Er The clippings from the London Press herewith submitted will convey some 
fi eboney cto tory of that controversy. 


y. 

me of the members of this committee seem to be of the impression that this 
company is dominated by English interests, and it is but fair to the gentlemen con- 
stituting its board of directors that this impression should be corrected. is com- 
pany has a share a of $15,000,000, and less than one-fifth of its shares are 
owned abroad, the ce being all owned in this country by citizens of the United 
Bata and over two-thirds of the shares being owned by its present board of trust- 
ees, all of whom are residents of the city of New York. 

We believe the time will soon come when we, with our improved machinery, our 
superior clas» of labor, and our inventive tendencies, will be able not only to sup- 
ply our own country with this product, for which millions are now annually paid 
abroad, bat will be able to sell our product in — 9 i markets, notwithstanding 
the great disparagement in the cost of labor. But, in order to do that, we must 
be ee to grow strong, which we can not do without protection in the infuncy 
of our industry, — 

The Hon. Joh F. Lacey, member of this House, in a letter to the chairman of 


the Ways and Means „under date January 8, 1890, speaking of tin-ore 

in South Dakota, says: 
“I will not go into details unless you should so request, but as the result of my 
mal exam I became 


tion of a large number of mines and prospect shafts 
e that tin exists in very great abundance in both regions of the 
s. 

“Stream-tin abounds in the creeks and ore deposits are plainly exposed and 
traceable upon the surface. 

“A want of adequate capital and lack of knowledge of the best methods of ex- 
tracting the ore have prevented the successful spamon of the mines heretofore, 
but money is now being freely invested in the y Peak region, and an exten- 
siye output of cassiterite may soon be expected.” 

In considering the tin question, in my jud mt, the committee will be safe in 
doing so upon the theory that the mines of South Dakota will be able to supply 
our wants in the near future, and, in time contend with Malacoa and Corn in 
the markets of the world. 


I conclude, Mr. Chairman, by quoting from the able speech of Hon. 
Rosert M. La FOLIETTE, of Wisconsin, upon this bill, delivered 
May 10, 1890, in this House. 

Mr. La FOLLETTE, speaking of this industry in the United States, 
used the following language: 


tin-plate was saline $12 per box of 108 pounds. © manufacturers began 
re some headway in this country, but forei, roducers were unwilling to 
yield this market and forced the prices to five a: balf and six doliars, when the 


/ 
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manufacture was abandoned here in 1879. When the field was again clear for the 
British syndicate, they put the prices up and up until in 1870 tin-plate was nine to 
ten dollars ae box. Again American manufacturers began to turn out tin-plate, 
and again the English tin-plate association drove them to the wall. American 
tin-plate of the better grade can be made with the present prices of material at 
$6.50 per box. And though the foreign price of like grade is higher than that, our 
makers know from a dear experience that under existing duties any attempt to 
manufacture will bring a reduction in prices, which will close them up with all 
the loss attendant upon such procedure, and therefore keep out of the business 
for Sna preian though the foreign association maintains the price above 3 
prod here. This again illustrates the glorious advantage of the American 
3 belag dependent upon a foreign association under a tariff below the pro- 

What will a protective duty on tin-plate accomplish! It will enable us to 
make irom twenty to twenty-five million dollars’ worth of tin-plate in this coun- 
—— annually, hat does that mean! It means that to produce the 1,000,000 tons 

additional iron ore, the 2,000,000 tons of additional coke and coal, the 450,000 
tons of additional pig-iron, the quarrying of 700,000 tons of additional limestone, 
the 15,000 tons of Dakota block tin, the 3,000 tons of additional lead, the 6,500 
tons of additional tallow and oil, the 20,000 tons of additional sulphuric acid, the 
30,000,000 feet of additional box lumber, to turn the pig-iron into sheet-iron, to 
make the machinery and keep it in repair, and to freight the materials will give 
constant and remunerative employment to 40,000 men, with their families, making 
a ee of 200,000 directly de ent on this great industry, which will 
build up 82 in this country under this bill. To these added wage- workers 
will be paid annually 821.000, 000 in wages, to be in large part expended among the 
farmers and merchants of this country. 

That is what this increased duty will do. It will do more; it will give ua very 
soon tin-plate at a cheaper rate than we pay to-day, give us a steady and reliable 
market which will respond to the gradual cheapening cost of production and the 
controlling laws of domestic competition. 

Mr. LIND. Before the gentleman from South Dakota sits down, I 
want to ask him a question. Is he aware that this bill increases the 
protection—not the duty, but the protection—upon binding-twi.e 
700 per cent.? 

Mr. PICKLER. The bill provides exactly to the contrary. Ido not 
know to what the gentleman alludes. It provides in so many words 
for a reduction of the duty. 

Mr. LIND. Mr. Chairman, I made the statement that this bill 
as first reported increased, not the tariff duty, but the protection on 
binding-twine, 700 per cent., and I knew what I was saying. There is 
not a member of the committee who will undertake to dispute the cor- 
rectness of my proposition on the basis of percentages. I have sat here 
during the consideration of this bill patiently watching for an oppor- 
tunity to get recognized to move a reduction, a just and legitimate re- 
duction, of the duty upon binding-twine, but I have begun to despair. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky, rose. 

Mr. LIND. I beg the gentleman to desist. Iam not talking for 
home covsumption. I want to point out some facts and bring them 
before this committee, so that if hereatter in the course of time I should 
be recognized for five minutes to offer an amendment the committee 
may be prepared to vote upon it intelligently. Under the present law 
the raw material of which binding-twine is manufactured pays a duty 
of 20 per cent. and the manufactured article 2} cents per pound, which 
is equivalent to an ad valorem rate of 21.84 per cent. 

Hence the differential duty which constitutes the protection on the 
manufacture of binding-twine is 1.84 per cent. The committee have 
put the raw material on the free-list very properly, and I thank them 
for it; but, instead of allowing less than 2 cent, to the mannufact- 
urers, as heretofore, they have run it up to 1} cents a pound, equivalent 
to about 12 per cent. ad valorem. I maintain that that is too much, 
and if I can be conceded ten minutes to demonstrate that proposition 
I will do it to the satisfaction of every Republican protectionist on this 
floor, and I am one of them. I know what Iam talking about. There 
was a gentleman before the Committee on Ways and Means who was 
examined in my presence. 

I heard every question put to him, and I noted his statement well, 
because, Mr. Chairman, the State which I have the honorin part to rep- 
resent is wrapped upin the question of wheat, It is our great depend- 
ence, our all. We can raise wheat enough in my State to feed this entire 
nation. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. And foreign countries, too. 

Mr. LIND. I say I noted the answers that were made by that gen- 
tleman. I noticed that the president of the Associated Textile Indus- 
tries—I believe that is his title—was present. I do not know that that 
is the exact name, but we know that the trust exists and we know the 
president of it was before the committee. He stated that at the pres- 
ent time and for the ensuing season they proposed to sell manufactured 
twine at a figure from 3 to 4 cents per pound in excess of the present 
cost of raw material plus the cost of manufacture, That was his state- 
ment. Not a member of the committee can dispute this. 

Now, I say that when a man has the cheek to come before the 
American Congress, or before any committee of Congress, and state 
that he proposes to exact blood-money to this extent from the working- 

ple, from the farming classes, the hardest-worked people in the 
and, he is not entitled to the preference, consideration that this gen- 
tleman received at the hands of that committee. He stated, further- 
more, that the whole cost of manufacturing binding-twine was 1} cents 
per pound. He stated, in addition to that, that it cost from one-half 
to three-quarters of a cent per pound to place it with the retailer. So 
that the entire expense of manufacturing, paying commissions, and 
E the article in the hands of the retailer does not exceed from 2} 
to 2} cents 


In answer to the question asked by the gentleman from California 
[Mr. MCKENNA] as to the difference in the labor-cost of production 
here and abroad, he said the difference was 40 per cent., that is the 
foreign labor employed in this industry was 40 per cent. cheaper than 
ours. Hence what it costs $1 to produce abroad it would cost $1.40 
to produce here, and when you have a differential duty, which is much 
in excess of that, it is too large. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HOPKINS. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
A innesota [Mr. LIND] be permitted to proceed for five minutes 

onger. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I would rather the gentleman would 
get in his amendment, so that we may have a vote on it. 

Mr. LIND. That is what I want. I do not want to talk. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I wish to inquire of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. LIND] whether that manufacture is not in a trust. 

Mr. LIND. Certainly it is; I have so stated. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Itseemsto me thatthe gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON], the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. LIND], and other gentlemen on that side should have some op- 
portunity to offer amendments, not the ample opportunity“ which 
has been spoken of which cuts out everybody, but insufficient oppor- 
tunity that gives a chance to members to get in. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Ifit had not been for the incessant 
discussion on the other side we would have had numbers of votes on 
amendments. You talked and talked until you forced this rule upon 
the House. 


Mr. GEISSENHAINER obtained unanimous consent to have printed 
in the RECORD the following: 


Hon. J. A. GEISSENHAINER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

DEAR SIR: We desire to call your attention to the proposed new tariff bill in- 
creasing the duty on breech-loading guns from 35 per cent., as at present, to 80 
to 100 per cent. There is no excuse or reason for any such advance. It will not 
affect the buyer whois able to purchase a high-grade gun, as this class is almost 
exclusively American make; but it will fall vily on the poorer man whocan 
not afford to pay $30 or more for a gun, and it will prevent thousands of our 
farmers and farm laborers from buying a gun at all. It will be a severe blow 
to my business, cutting off at least one-half of it, doing no to any one, 
There are no guns e in this country to take the place of cheap imported 
ones; they are reliable, safe, and effective, and by what law of justice or com- 
mon sense shall the poor man be compelled to pay $ to $12 of his hard-earned 
money to benefit no one? 

We consider the advance uncalled for and 1 appeal to you to use 
all your influence to prevent this piece of unjust leg ion. i 

Yours, ully, 
P. W. ELMER, 
l Clarksburgh, Monmouth County, New Jersey. 

The undersigned, interested in the sale or use of breech-loading guns, cor- 
dially indorse the above protest, and earnestly request your aid in defeating 
the uncalled-for advance in duty. 


Mr. HAYES obtained unaninious consent to have published in the 

RECORD the following: 1 
Curcaco, May 4, 1890. 

Dear Sm: We believe in protecting American industries, and that the 
proposed tariff bill will, if passed, impose excessive duties upon icles which 
require vo protection, and unnecessary taxation upon the poorer classes of con- 
sumers for the sole benefit of the United States Treasury. 

In this list of articles you will find cheap guns. They are not and can not 
be manufactured in America. The cheapest double-barreled breech-loading 
gun now produced in this country nets the manufacturer about $19. The ch 
est imported double-barreled breech-loading gun costs the importer about 
after paying the 35 per cent. duty now imposed. 

The great bulk of imported guns cost (present duty included) less than $12 
each, You will readily see that essing $, or $6 eee duty to the present 
35 per cent. ad valorem will not put them within the reach of the American 
manufacturer, but will compel the farmers and their boys to either pay a large 
advance or forego the pareans of a double-barreled gun. 

If manufacturers of $30 to $200 guns, such as are used by 8 require 
further protection, we have no protest to offer, but we do not eve that a pro- 
hibitory tariff should be p upon the cheaper grades. 

The manufacturers who earnestly advocate the proposed change are two or 
three makers of little single-barreled guns, who hope to prohibit the importa- 
tion of double-barrels, and thus create a demand for their goods. 

2 box you to examine in detail this section of the bill before considering it 
vorably. 
fully, 


HIBBARD, SPENCER, BARTLETT & CO, 
A. C. BARTLETT, Secretary. 
Hon. WALTER I. HAYES, 


Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
RET CIAO, May 7, 1890, 


Deak Sm: In a letter of recent date we said 1 American is $19, 
The writer overlooked an article that is sold by manufacturers at $15, but is not 
up to the standard of a $12 imported gun. 


Respectfully, 
HIBBARD, SPENCER, BARTLETT & CO. 
A. C. BARTLETT, Secretary. 


Hon. WALTER I. HAYES, A 


Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. SWENEY. I desire to offer an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. Does it relate to the pending amendment? 
Mr. SWENEY. It is an amendment pertaining to bristles. 
The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. MCKINLEY, it 
was agreed to. 


5 McKINLEY. I now offer the amendment which I send to the 
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The Clerk proceeded to read the following amendment: 


Strike out section 32, on page 143, and substitute the 1 
“Sec. 32. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue s 


egar 
employing the vaporizing process and lawfully established under this 
have charge of such factory under the direction of the collector of the distric 
and may transfer such officer or officers from any such vinegar factory or bond 
or distillery warehouse to another. And there shall be levied and collected on 
each proof gallon, or fraction thereof, of distilled spirits or low wines produced 
in such a vinegar factory, to be paid by the proprietor of such factory, a tax of 
5 cents, which tax shall be assessed monthly by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, and shall be a first lien on the spirits produced, the factory, the stills, 
vessels, fixtures.and tools therein, and the lot or tract of land on which the 
factory is situated, from the time the spirits are in existence until the said tax 


is paid, 

“sec. 33, That section 3282 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as 
amended by section 5 of the act of March 1, 1879, be amended by striking out all 
after said number and inserting the following: 

No mas, wort, or wash, fit for distillation or for the production of spirits or 
alcohol. shall be made or fermented in any building or on any prem other 
than a distillery duly authorized according to law; and no mash, wort, or wash 
so made and fermented shall be sold or removed from any distillery before be- 
ing distilled; and no person other than an authorized distiller shall by distil- 
lation, or by any other process, separate the alcoholic spirits from any fermented 
mash, wort, or wash; and no person shall use spirits or alcohol! in man- 
ufacturing vinegar or any other article, or in any process of manufacture what - 
ever, unless the spirits or alcohol so used shall have been produced in an au- 
thorized distiliery and the tax thereon paid. Every person who violates any 
provision of this section shall be fined for each offense not less than 8500 nor 
more than $5,000, and be imprisoned not less than six months nor more than 
two years: Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construed to apply 
to fermented liquors or to fermented liquids used for the manufacture of vine- 
gar exclusively. * * But it shall be lawful for manufacturers of vinegar to 
separate, by n vaporizing process, the alcoholic property from the mash pro- 
duced by them, and condense the same by introducing it into the water or other 
liquid used in making vinegar. 

But no worm, goose-neck, pipe, conductor, or contrivance of any descrip- 
tion whatsoever whereby vapor might in any manner be conveyed away or 
converted into distilled spirits of high proof shall be used or 2 or be 
fastenrd to or connected with any vaporizing apparatus used for the manufact- 
ure of vinegar; norshall any worm be permitted on or near the premises where 
such vaporizing process is carried on. 

Nor shall any vinegar factory, for the manufacture of vinegar as aforesaid, 
be permitted within 600 feet of any distillery or rectifying house, 

he manufacturer shall erect ina room or building to be provided and used 
for that purpose one or more receiving cisterns of sufficient capacity to hold all 
the low wines or distilled spirits produced during the day of twenty-four hours. 
into which shall be conveyed the entire product of each day, the cistern and 

room to be constructed in the manner to be prescribed by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Such cisterns and the room in which they are con- 
tained shall be in charge and under lock and seal of the storekeeperand gauger; 
and all locks and seals requisite for that purpose shal! be provided by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Re venue at the expense of the United States. 

On or before the third day after the spirits or low wines are conveyed into 
such cisterns they shall be drawn off under the supervision of the storekeeper 
and gauger; but before the sameare drawn off, or any part thereof, they shall 
be gauged and proved by the storekeeper and gauger, whoshall ascertain and 
report to the collector of the district, in such manner as shal! be prescribed by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, the quantity of such spirits or low wines 
in wine and proof gallons. 

It shall be uniawful to manufacture any distilled spirits or low wines in any 
vinegar factory of a greater strength than 30 per cent. of proof spirits; and 
any spirits or low wines of a greater strength produced ina vinegar factory 
shall be forfeited to the United together with all the stills, tools, ma- 
pone nae utensils, materials, spirits, or low wines and vinegar on the premises of 
such factory. 

No per~on shall remove, or cause to be removed, from any vin factory 
or place where vinegar is made any vinegar or other fluid or ma contain- 
ing 8 greater proportion than 2 per cent. of proof spirits. Any violation of 
this provision shall incur a forfeiture of the vinegar, fluid, or material contain- 
ing such proof spirits, and shall subject the person or persons guilty of remov- 
ing the same to the punishment provided for any violation of this section. 

“And all the provisions of section 3276, 3277, and 3278 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States are hereby extended and made applicable to all premises 
whereon vinegar is manufactured, to all manufacturers of vinegar and their 
work men or other persons employed by them.“ 

“Seo, 34. That every manufacturer of vinegar shall register his vaporizing 

tus with the collector of the district in the same manner as is now re- 
quired concerning stills set up, and be subject to all the penalties provided in 
section 3258 of the Revised Statutes of the United States for having in possession 
such an apparatus set up and not so ered. 

“Suc. 35. That 5 manufacturer of ae e before commencing or con- 
tinuing business, shall give duplicate notice in writing, subscribed by him, to 
the collector of the district in which the business is to be carried on, stating his 
name and residence, and, if a firm, company, or corporation, the name and the 
residence of each member thereof; the proces place where such business is to 
be carried on; n particular description of the premises to be occupied, and of the 
magh-tubs and fermenting-tubs, and of the vaporizing and condensing apparatus 
to be used by him; also whether the factory was established and operated as a 
vinegar factory prior to March 1, 1879, or not; the distance of said factory ina 
direct line from the nearest distillery or rectifying house; the day when the 
manufacturer will commence to operate, and all such additional particulars as 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue may from time to time prescribe; and 
every person failing to give such notice or giving a false or fraudulent notice 
shall be liable to the penalties provided in section 3259 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States. 

“Sec, 36. That every manufacturer of vinegar shall, before commencing or 
continuing the business, and on the Ist day of May on each succeeding year, 
give a bond in the form paa bed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
conditioned that he shall faithfully comply with all provisions of law concerning 
the manufacture of vinegar by the use of alcoholic vapor. 

“Said bond shall be, with at least two sureties, approved by the collector of 
the district, and for a penal sum of $5,000. A new bond may be required in any 
contingency affecting the validity or impairing the efficiency of the previous 
bond, at the discretion of the collector or the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Any manufacturer of vin as defined in this act who shall commence or con- 
tinue the business after the passage of this act without giving such bond, or 
who fails or refuses to renew the same, or who gives any talse, fo ,or u- 
lent bond shall forfeit his factory and apparatus, and shall be fined not less than 
$500 nor more than $5,000, and imprisoned not less than six months nor more 
than two years, 

“Seo. 37. Every manufacturer of vinegar by the vaporizing process or person 
employed in such factory who, in the absence of the storekeeper and gauger or 
person d permits 


to act as storekeeper and gauger, uses or causes or 


to be used any material for the purpose of making mash, wort, or beer, or for 
the production of spirits or low wines, or removes 1 or low wines, shall 
forfeit and pay a tax of 90 cents per proof gallon on the spirits so produced, dis- 
tilled, or removed, and in addition thereto be liable to a penalty of $1,000. 

“ SEC. 38, That every manufacturer of vin r shall keep a book in the form 
prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in which he shall enter 
daily the kind and quantity of all materials purchased hy him and brought 
upon the premises to be used in the manufacture of vinegar, and from whom 
purchased, the kind and quantity used each day, the quantity and strength of 
the vinegar manufactured, and the 9 sold or removed from the factory, 
and any other particulars that may from Lime totime be prescribed by the Com- 
missioner of Interna! Revenue. Said book shall be kept at the factory, shall be 
5 for two years after the last entry is made therein, and shall constantly 

de open to the inspection of any revenue officer; and whenever any manufact- 
urer of vinegar shall omit or refuse to - said book, or to make the entries 
required to be made therein, or shall make any false and fraudulent entry 
therein, or shall fafl to preserve said book for the period required, or shall not 
precede said book for the inspection of any revenue officer, with intent to de- 
ud, the factory, apparatus, the vinegar manufactured or in process of manu- 
facture, and all personal property on said premises used in the business there 
carried on shall be forfeited to the United States. 

“Src, 39, That storekeepers assigned to vinegar factories shall keep in a book 
to be provided for that purpose, and in the manner prescribed by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, a daily accountof the kind and quantity of material 
brought upon the premises and used in the manufacture of vinegar, the quan- 
tity and strength of the vinegar made, and the quantity sold or removed from 
the factory, and shall enter in said book all other particulars, and keep such 
other records and make such reports of the operation of the factory as the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue may require. 

Syd. 40. That every package, cask,or barrel containing vinegar manufactured 
by the alcoholic vaporizing process shall have plainly marked thereon when it 
leaves the factory and shall be so kept plainly marked while it contains such 
vinegar the words ‘Spirit vinegar.’ Any person or persons manufacturing, 
selling, or having in possession for the purposes of sale any such vinegar con- 
tainedinany kage,cask,or barrel not so marked shall upon conviction thereof 
pay a fine of $5 for each and every such cask, or barrel, and in addition 
thereto shall pay the costs of prosecution, 

“Sec. 4J. That the Commissioner of Iuternal Revenue, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, may make all such . not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act,as may be necessary to give full effect thereto.“ 


Mr. HOLMAN (before the reading of the amendment was concluded). 
The reading of this paper furnishes no information; it is impossible to 
follow the reading, as there is so much confusion. I suggest that the 
whole paper be printed in the RECORD of to-morrow morning so that 
we may see exactly what it means. We certainly can not vote upon 
such an amendment as this without some opportunity of understand- 
ing it. 

Mr. GEAR. This isthe last amendment of the committee. Other 
gentlemen wish to offer amendments and to discuss them. I hope that 
the proposition of the gentleman from Indiana will not be agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. I understand it is the purpose to sit here to-night un- 
til the amendment now pending and any others that members desire 
to offer shall be submitted and considered. If that is so, let us under- 
stand it and goto work. We have been kept here in s for 
some time. Now we want to know what chance there is to be to offer 
amendments, 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Let us finish up the committee amend- 
ments and then di of some more besides. 

Mr. FLOWER, I hope the same privilege will be accorded to a gen- 
tleman on this side that is accorded on the other. I have amendments 
I desire to offer. 

Mr. McCREARY. I move that the committee rise. I make this 
motion because we have now been in continuous session for nine hours. 
If the motion should be agreed to, I propose to move that the House 
take a recess until to-morrow morning at 10 0’clock. I insist on my 
motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Kentucky [Mr. McCreary] 
moves that the committee now rise. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Before that motion prevails the substitute 
which the honorable gentleman from New York [Mr. SAWYER] de- 
sires to offer for the amendment now pending ought to be submitted, 
to be printed in the RECORD if the other is printed. 

Mr. FLOWER. I donot understand why a gentleman from New 
York on the other side should have an opportunity to offer an amend- 
ment any more than a gentleman on this side, and one who is a mem- 
ber of the committee. 

Mr. McCREARY. I insist on my motion. 

Mr. FLOWER. My constituents are just as dear to me as those of 
the gentleman on the other side are to him. There are industries of 
my constituents which are to be ruined if this bill passes in its present 
form, and I desire a chance to offer amendments, 

The CHAIRMAN. No gentleman from New York has been recog- 
nized to offer any amendment or substitute. 

Mr. FLOWER. I would like to know why I have not the same 
right as a gentleman on the other side. 

The CHAIRMAN. No gentleman from New York on the other side 
has been recognized. There is where the gentleman is entirely mis- 
taken. 

Mr. FLOWER. Then I am sorry for the gentleman on the other 
side; I sympathize with him. 4 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I make the point of order that the reading 
of the amendment which has been sent to the desk by the gentleman 
from Ohio can not be interrupted by a motion that the committee rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. KERR, of Pennsylvania, I desire to introduce an amendment 
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which bas been printed in the Recorp and which it was understood 
we should have an opportunity to offer and have acted on, 

Mr. McCREARY. Nothing is in order except a motion to rise. 

Mr. KERR, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
printed in the RECORD, and I want that side to stand up and say 

| whether they are going to let us have an opportunity of having a vote 
‘upon it or not, or if they will deny me the right to submit it to the 
action of this committee. 

Mr. FLOWER. We will meet gentlemen on the other side on this 
question hereafter. 

Mr. BAYNE. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. HILL, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HILL. Whether it will be in order now to move that the 
amendments offered and printed in the RECORD be considered as formal 
amendments for the action of the committee ? 

The CHAIRMAN. It will not be. 

Mr. BAYNE. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. BAYNE. Was the amendment proposed by the committee read 
through by the Clerk? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed that a few lines of it were 

not read. 

Mr. BAYNE. Then I make the point of order that the motion to 
rise is not in order and that the reading can not be interrupted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair had already ruled upon that, and is 
of opinion that the committee can rise at any point of their labors and 
go into the House and report. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Right in the midst of a division or at 
any time, then? 

Mr. BAYNE. I hope the committee will not rise. 

The question was taken; and ona division there were—ayes 43, noes 


4, 

Mr. McCREARY. I ask for tellers. 

Mr. BAYNE. Lask the gentleman to let us get through with this 
one amendment. 

Mr. McCREARY. ‘They insist on this side that tellers be ordered. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. McCreary and Mr. McKINLEY were appointed tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 30, 
noes 66. 

Mr. CALDWELL. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. A quorum is not necessary to rise. The Clerk 
will conclude the reading of the amendment. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the amendment as 
above. 

Mr. GEAR. Mr. Chairman, I will state for the information of the 
committee 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. This is a very important 

matter, and I would like to ask order on the floor. 

Mr. GEAR. Mr. Chairman, I will detain the committee but a very 
few moments. 

Mr. SAWYER. I desire to offer an amendment as a substitute. 

Mr. GEAR. I want to state for the information of the committee 
that this is a carefully prepared amendment to what is known on the 
statute-books as the vaporizing act, by which white-wine vinegar is 
manufactured from vaporized alcohol. This law has been upon the 
statute-books since March, 1879. 

Under it these people are permitted to manufacture the low wines in 
acertain manner. There has not been under any provision of the Jaw 
any proper surveillance of these people who are engaged in its mann- 
facture, so as to prevent frauds. The Internal Revenue Department 
have considered this matter and recommend the passage of this propo- 
sition. The amendment has been draughted, as I said, carefully by 
the Internal Revenue Department, and provides, first, that these par- 
ties manufacturing these spirits and vinegar shall be under the strict 
surveillance of the department. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio. Let me ask the gentleman if this amend- 
ment was before the Committee on Ways and Means for consideration. 

Mr. GEAR. Yes, sir; and was reported favorably by, the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio. What effect will it have upon this man- 
ufacture of vinegar from cider? 

Mr. GEAR. I will tell you directly. 

Mr. HAYES, Have you examined this amendment sufficiently to 
be able to say that it protects the interests of the ten vinegar factories 
in Iowa, considering the fact that we are not allowed under the pro- 
hibitory law to have a distillery? 

Mr. GEAR I have not examined it in that light, I will say to my 
friend, because Iam nota lawyer; but the amendment has been drawn 
carefully by the law officers of the department ot the Government. 

Mr. BAKER. Have you any opinion as to whether or not this is in 
the interest of the whisky distillers? 

Mr. GEAR. I will tell you all of that if you do not interrupt me. 
une the amendment provides certain penalties for violation of the 

W. 


. of North Carolina. Where has the law been 
a 
Mr. GEAR. Well, within thirty days, by the seizure of several bun- 


dred gallons of alcohol in Chicago, for instance. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Will the gentleman allow a question? ~ 

Mr. GEAR. If the gentleman will be patient and not interrupt, I 
will’see that he has time for himself. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Iwill not depend upon any gentleman except the 
Chairman for recognition on this floor, 

Mr. GEAR. Not at all; and yet you may be at some time depend- 
ent upon others. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I wished to ask the gentleman a question which 
is very pertinent to what he was saying, and in rather an impertinent 
way, as I think, he replied. 

Mr. GEAR. Not at all; I am perfectly willing to answer the ques- 
tion at the proper time, but I want to be allowed to proceed to make 
my statement first. 

Now, it provides for certain penalties for violation of the law, and 
then it provides in addition that the vinegar shall be branded so that 
it shall sell for exactly what it is. Therefore it will not interfere with 
the parties who manufacture spirit vinegar, and the penalty for violat- 
ing this provision is $5 a barrel. 

Mr. BAKER. I would like to know whether this amendment is not 
directly antagonistic to the men who make honest vinegar out of honest 
cider. 

Mr. GEAR. No, sir; we have heard from the fruit associations of 
this country and a large proportion of the men representing those who 
make white-wine vinegar, and they all agree on this bill among them- 
selves. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina. Where were they from? 

Mr. GEAK. They were from New York, Chicago, and all over the 
country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio. I desire to know what conclusion the 
committee arrived at upon the subject of cider vinegar being suflicient 
for the requirements of the market? 

Mr. GEAR. Ido not know what would be the necessary supply. 
That is like xyz in algebra. That is a mathematic problem. The pro- 
duction of spirit vinegar is 627,000 barrels. 

Mr. BAYNE. ‘There is a provision in this bill, I understand, which 
prohibits the coloring of this vinegar so a3 to make it an imitation of 
the cider vinegar. 

Mr. GEAR. Yes, sir; there is also a provision in the bill which pro- 
hibits selling white-wine vinegar as cidervinegar. Now I will answer 
the question of the gentleman from Tennessee, ; 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I knew that no one would be less inclined to be 
disrespectful than the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GEAR. I did not mean to be in any way disrespectful, but I 
did not wish to be interrupted. 

Mr. McMILLIN. What I was going to say was this: It is asserted 
that it is a committee amendment. I suppose it is understood by that 
that it was prepared by the majority. 

Mr. GEAR. That is correct. 

Mr. McMILLIN. So faras I was concerned I never heard of it, and 
while it may be a very proper amendment, and may contain a proper 
provision, and may be altogether in the direction of correct 1 tion, 
not having seen it or having heard of it before it was presented I did 
not want it to go forth that it was recommended by the entire com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GEAR. We did not wish to burden the minority of the com- 
mittee with any responsibility in regard to it. Asa member of the 
majority, I, with them, assume all the responsibility for the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Iowa permit the Chair 
to inform him that the gentleman from New York [Mr. FLOWER] has 
been trying to ask him a question for a long time? 

Mr. GEAR. Then I will hear the question of the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. FLOWER. I ask the gentleman from Iowa if this is the store- 
keepers’ bill or what is known as the Sawyer bill? 

Mr, BUTTERWORTH. It is the 5 bill. 

Mr. GEAR. It is not the Sawyer bill. 

I want to say in conclusion that this arrangement is in harmony 
with the general understanding made by the men who manufacture 
spirit vinegar and those who make cider vinegar. 

Mr. BAKER. I understand the gentleman from Iowa this amend- 
ment has been submitted and is approved by the manufacturers of vin- 
egar made from cider? 

Mr. GEAR. Precisely. 

Mr. BAKER. And it 8 with their approval? 

Mr. GEAR. It meets with their approval. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina. Was it prepared at their 
direction ? 

Mr. ADAMS. It was. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina. I would like to know whether 
the effect ae this amendment will be to stop the ordinary manufacture 
of vinegar from cider. 


that spirit“ vinegar should be branded as such and that the “spirit” 


apple-growers of this country. 

Mr. SAWYER. I desire to offer an amendment as a substitute for 
the amendment proposed by the committee, and upon that I desire to 
be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. TheChair will request gentlemen to be seated, 
as this is a long bill which will require half an hour to read. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I desire to ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment which the committee offered, together with the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from New York, shall be put into the RECORD, 
and that the further consideration of this subject be postponed until 
the session of to-morrow morning. [Cries of All right!“ ]! I make 
this request, and couple with it the further request that debate upon 
the two propositions be limited to-morrow morning to twenty minutes; 
ten minutes on a side, 8 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I would like to have five minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Illinois. I would like to have five minutes. 

Mr. CHIPMAN. I would like to have five minutes. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I suggest that we take a recess until 
10 o'clock to-morrow. [Cries of That is all right!“ 

Mr. BAKER. I have an amendment I desire to offer. ; 

Mr. FLOWER. Isympathize with the gentleman from New York, 

Mr. BAKER. I do not want your sympathy. 

Mr. FLOWER. Lou have got it, however. 

Mr. BAKER. I have got the friendship of the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I wish to say to my colleague, the chair- 
man of the committee—— ; ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will suspend until the commit- 
tee comes to order. ' 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. The twenty minutes suggested by my col- 
league will be too short to consider the provisions of this long amend- 
ment. It makes very radical changes in two or three industries, and 
I apprehend gentlemen will want to know what those changes are, so 
that I suggest we have an adjournment for an hour earlier or give a 
longer time for consideration of these two propositions. They are both 
reported on favorably by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue as 
equally satisfactory to him and as meeting the public requirements, 
but there is a difference on them between gentlemen. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I make this suggestion and I think it will meet 
the views of my colleague and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SAWYER]. Now, the proposition that was last offered is a very long 
one, and in order that it may be understood I suggest that they both 
be printed in the Rxoonp to-morrow morning and that we spend an 
hour to-night debating them, explaining the points of one and the 
other, and then to-morrow have twenty minutes in which to conclude 
the debate. 8 

Mr. McMILLIN. There ought to be a free discussion of the amend- 
ments that are here to be considered. 

Mr. McKINLEY. An hour and a half can be used for their con- 
sideration. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I have five or six amendments that I de- 
sire to offer, and there has not been a suitable opportunity to do it. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. That is because you have 
not been here. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I am awareof that, and am not discussing 
that. I desire to have them voted upon. We are trying to consider 
this proposition that is reported by the committee and the proposition 
offered by the gentleman from New York, and I do not know how we 
shall dispose of anything else. I would have been very glad to have 
an opportunity to offer these six or seven amendments that I now hold 
in my hand, but fear I will not have the opportunity to do so. 

But as this proposition is now pending I do not know how we shall 
be able to dispose of much else. I am frank to say that I would have 
been glad of an opportunity to offer six or seven amendments to the 
bill and have them considered, and I know that several other gentle- 
men are in a like situation. 

Mr. BAKER. I have one amendment which I desire to offer. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Why not go on with the discussion to-night? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. As to discussing the matter to-night, I 
have only to say that those who are to vote upon it are not here now. 

A MEMBER. They will come back. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I wish to ask the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH] how it has happened that he has been 
unable to offer his amendments under the ample facilities which his 
colleague from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] states have been given for 
amending this bill. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Isu t to my colleague [Mr. MCKINLEY] 
' that my friend from New York [Mr. SAWYER] state the substance of 
his proposition, and then it can be published in the RECORD, where 
members can see it, and probably thirty minutes’ debate to-morrow will 


enable us to of it. 
Mr. BAKER. My colleague from New York [Mr. SAWYER] has a 
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Mr. GEAR. Not at all. [Cries of Vote.“ The bill provides 


vinegar manufacturers are prohibited from branding and selling their 
goods as “‘cider’’ vinegar. This provision is in the interests of the 


substitute, and I understand that both the original and the substitute 
are acceptable to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Yes. r 

Mr. BAKER. I should like to have them explained. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I ask unanimous consent that discussion be had 
upon these two propositions for the next three-quarters of an hour. 

Mr. DUNNELL. Thatis too long; thirty minutes is enough. 
Mr. McKINLEY. Well, then, forthe next thirty minutes, and that 
in the morning ten minutes on each side be allowed for the discussion 
of the respective propositions, 

Mr. BAKER. When do you propose to have a vote? 

Mr. McKINLEY. We propose at 12 o’clock to-morrow to have a 
vote upon the bill and such amendments as shall have been reported to 
the House from the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that the arrangement be as I 
have suggested. 

Mr. HEARD. Thirty minutes is not enough. Several gentlemen 
have announced their desire to speak on this subject. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Will you accept forty-five minutes? 

Mr, HEARD. The original proposition was an hour, 

Mr. McKINLEY. Is it an hour you want? 

Mr. HEARD. Give us forty-five minutes after the reading of the 
amendment, 

Mr. REILLY. Iobject. The trouble has been that the session of to- 
day and the greater part of the session of yesterday have been devoted 
to a few special subjects to the exclusion of others. 

Mr. BURROWS. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. REILLY, I want only five minutes. Ido not want to talk on 
this subject at all. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Well, you can talk on another subject. 

Mr. REILLY. But Ishall not get the chance. You propose that 
the committee shall rise after the debate on the pending amendment 
is concluded. 

Mr, McKINLEY and other members. Oh, no. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. The understanding is that 
we are to have an hour's debate to-night and at the end of that time 
adjourn until what hour to-morrow ? 

Mr. McKINLEY. When the committee rise to-night and the House 
adjourns, it will be to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Why not say 10 o'clock? 

Mr. McKINLEY. We do not want to say 10 o’clock. We have 
been sitting here for a long time and everybody is very tired. 

Mr. BAKER. I had the promise not only of the chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole, but also of my friend from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
KINLEY] that I should have an opportunity to offer an amendment. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I have not the slightest objection to the gentle- 
man offering any amendment he desires at any time when he can get 
recognized for that purpose. 

Has there been unanimous consent given to my request? 

Several MEMBERS. No. j 

Mr. McKINLEY. My request is this, that we devote forty-five min- 
utes to-night to the discussion of these two propositions and twenty 
minutes to-morrow and then vote upon them. 

Mr. MCRAE. I object, unless an opportunity can be given to amend 
the item in relation to jute bagging, and also to move to strike out the 
section giving a bounty on silk and cocoons, I am not going to con- 
sent that vinegar shall be considered while those two important sub- 


jects are i 


red. 
Mr. GEISSENHAINER, Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to restore tin to the free-list. 


[Mr. GEISSENHAINER addressed the committee. See Appendix, ] 


Mr. DORSEY. Mr. Chairman, I give notice that I had important 
amendments to the bill pending, and I will object to any arrangement 
which would prevent them from being considered. 

Mr. McKINLEY, Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask that the debate shall 
go on in the regular order. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Let the substitute be read. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. i „ was the reading of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio ¢oncluded? 

The CHAIRMAN. It was. The Chair will call the attention of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SAWYER] to the fact that a paper 
called a bill for a certain purpose has been forwarded by him to the 
Clerk’s desk without any suggestions that it is an amendment or any 
suggestion as to the place where it is intended to come in. 

Mr. SAWYER. I desire to substitute that as an amendment for the 
proposition of the committee. Let the Clerk strike out the formal 
parts of it, and then I will offer it as a substitute for the protection of 
the Committee on Ways and Means.. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina, Mr. Chairman, it is very 
evident that we can not understand the effect of that amendment from 
the reading of it, so I ask unanimous consent that it be considered as 
read and that the gentleman from New York haye an opportunity to 
make a brief explanation of its purport. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


1890. 
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The amendment of Mr. SAWYER is as follows: 


No mash, wort, or wash fit for distillation, or for the production of spirits or 
alcohol, shall be made or fermented in any building or on any premises other 
than distillery duly authorized according to law; and no mash, wort, or wash 
so made and fermented shall be sold or removed from any distillery before be- 
ing distilled; and no person other than an authorized distiller shail, by distil- 
lation or by any other process, separate the alcoholic spirits from any fermented 

wort, or wash; and no persons shall use spirits or alcohol or any vapor 
of alcoholic spirits in manufacturing vinegar or any other article, or in process 
of manu ae ure whatever, unless the spirits or alcohol so used shall have been 
produced in an authorized distillery and the tax thereon paid. Every person 
who violates any provision sha 1 be fined for each offense not less than $500 nor 
more $5,000 and be imprisoned not less than six months nor more than two 
years: Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construed to apply to fer- 
mented liquors: Provided ioe That no vinegar factory shall be permitted 
within 600 feet of any distillery or rectifying house, 

Sec, —. That distilled spirits upon which all taxes have been paid may herc- 
after be used in the manufacture of vinegar, with the privilege of drawback 
when received on the manufacturer's premises in the distiller's original casks 
or packages, and where the proces of such manufacture contains not more 
than 2 per cent. of proofspirits, The drawback allowed shall be computed on 
the quantity of spirits actually used in the manufacture of such Nee co and at 
the same rate per proof-gullon, as shown by the tax-paid stamp xed to the 
cask or package containing the spirits. The evidence that the tax has been 
paid, and that the spirits have been so used, shall be furnished to the satisfac- 
tion of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue by the manufacturer claiming 
the allowance of drawback, and under such rules and regulations as the Com- 
missioner, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may from time 
to time prescribe. Any sums found to be due under the provisions of this act 
shall be paid by a warrant of the Secretary of the Treasury on the Treasurer of 
the United States, out of any money arising from internal duties not otherwise 
appropriated; but no claim for a fractional part of the contents of any cask or 

used in the manufacture of such vinegar shall be entertained or al- 
lowed, nor where the amount claimed is less than $20; nor shall any such claim 
be entertained or allowed unless filed with the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue within thirty days from the expiration of the month in which spirits were 
removed from the distiller’s original cask or ee for the purpose aforesaid, 

Seo. —. That every person en, in the business of manufacturing vinegar 
from distilled spirits, before being entitled to the drawback provided for in the 
preceding section, shall file with the collector of the district in which such busi- 
ness is to be carried on a notice, in duplicate, under oath, setting forth his name 
and residence, and if a company or firm, the name and residence of every mem- 
ber thereof; the name and residence of the owner or owners of the premises on 
which the business is to be carried on; the name and residence of every per- 
son interested or to be interested in the business; the precise place where the 
business is to be carried on; the process by which the applicant intends to manu- 
facture vinegar from distilled spirits; the estimated quantity of vinegar, in gal- 
lons, at a given strength, which can be produced at his factory or establishment 
every twenty-four hours, and the estimated quantity of distilled spirits, in proof- 
gallons, required for the manufacture thereof; one copy of which notice to be 
retained by the collector and one copy to be forward to the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. In case of any change in the location, form, capacity, 
ownership, agency, ip pv dors om or persons interested in the business so 
carried on, or in case of any change in the process of manufacture, notice thereot 
shall be given tothe said collector within twenty-four hours after such change; 
and upon the receipt of any distilled spirits on the manufacturer’s premises an 
entry thereof, in duplicate, shall be made by the manufacturer and filed with 
the collector, one copy of which entry shall be forwarded to the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue; and the notice and entry required by this section shall be 
in such form and shall contain such particulars as the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue may from time to time prescribe. 

Sec, —. That every manufacturer of vinegar shall, on filing his notice of inten- 
tion to carry on such business, and on the Ist day of May of each succeeding 
year, execute a bond in duplicate, and in such form as may be prescribed by the 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue, conditioned that the principal shall faith- 
fully comply with al! the provisions of law and regulations relating to the busi- 
ness to be carried on by him, and shall pay all taxes, penalties, or fines incurred 
by or imposed on him for a violation of any of said provisions; and the said 
bond shall be signed by at least two good and sufficientsureties, to be approved 
by the collector of the district, and for a penal sum of not less than double the 
amount of tax on the spirits which can be manufactured into vin during a 
pae of fifteen days, to be compared from the estimated daily capacity asshown 

y said notice; but in no case shall the penal sum of said bond be less than 
$500; the original of such bond to be retained by the collector of the district 
and the duplicate thereof to be forwarded to the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue. And in case of death, insolvency, or removal of either of the sureties to 
said bond or in any other contingency in the discretion of the collector or the 
Commissioner of Internel Revenue, a new bond shall be required. 

Sn. —. That every manufacturer of vine who has given the notice and 
bond prescribed in the preceding section shall provide a k, to be prepared 
and kept in such form as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue may eee 
and shall enter therein the transactions of each day; and such entries shall 
show the quantity of spirits and other materials received on the premises each 
day to be used in the manufacture of vinegar, the name of the person from 
whom such spirits or materials were purchased and received, and, in case of dis- 
tilled spirits, the name of the distiller by whom and the district in which such 
spirits were produced, the serial number of each cask or pack: containin, 
such spirits, and the actual contents of such casks or packages, in wine and proo 
gallons, when so received. He shall also enter in said book the day on which 
and the purpose for which the spirits so received were removed from each of 
said casks or A oes and the quantity of such spirits and the quantity of all 
other materi in the manufacture of vinegar; the quantity of vinegar, 
in gallons, and the strength thereof, manufactured during each period of twenty- 
four hours; the quantity of vinegar removed from the premises each day, and 
the names and residences of the purchasers or consignees to whom each lot so 
removed was sold or consigned. And the said manufacturer shall, on or before 
the tenth day of each month, make a full and complete transcript, in duplicate, 
of all entries made in such book during the preceding month, and shall, after 
verifying the same by oath, forward the same to the collector of the district, 
one copy of which shall be forwarded to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
The book herein prescribed shall be kept on the manufacturer's premises and 
shall at all times be open for the inspection of any revenue officer, who shall 
also at all times have access to the premises for the purpose of inspecting said 
premises, orany stock, vessel, utensil, apparatus, or appliances found thereon; 
and the said manufacturers shall, on the demand of such officer, furnish all need- 
ful assistance and appliances to enable the said officer to make such examination 
and inspection ; and when the book herein prescribed has been filed it shall be 
preserved by said manufacturer for a period not less than two years, and during 
such time it shall be produced by him to table gd an see officer demanding it. 

Sec. —. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenne may himself, or through 
the collector of the district, assign at any vinegar factory where distilled spirits 
are used with benefit of drawback an internal-revenue gauger, or a storekeeper 
and gangor, who shall perform the duties prescribed by the Commissioner, in- 
cluding the weighing, gauging, testing, and inspecting all distilled spirits and 


other materials received on the premises or in the process of manufacture, and 
all vinegar and other article or substance which may be manufactured on the 

remises or removed therefr and the said officer shall, at the time of gaug- 

ng any distilled spirits recei on the premises, remove all tax-paid stamps 
found upon the pack containing the spirits, and shail dispose of such stamps 
and shall perform other duties and make such returns asthe Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue by regulations may prescribe. And the said Commis- 
sioner may, in his discretion, prescribe and have affixed to any cask or vessel 
on the manufacturer's premises suitable manufacturing stamps and brands, 
the stamps to be engraved and labels provided and furnished by the several col- 
lectors as in the case of other stamps and labels and to be charged to them and 
accounted for in the same manner; and for the expense attending and affixing 
such labels and stamps 10 cents for each stamp or label affixed shall be paid to 
the collector by the manufacturer; and all such stamps and labels so affixed 
shall be canceled and removed, or otherwise disposed of, at such time and in 
such manner as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue may prescribe. Itshall 
not be lawful for any person to remove any — from any cask or package 
inspected and gauged under the provisions of this act except for the purpose 
herein named, or to remove from the manufacturer's prem any cask or ves- 
sel containing such spirits; and all spirits and all casks or vessels removed in 
violation of this section, together with the spirits or other substances contained 
therein, shall be forfeited to the United States. 

SEC. —. That any person who shall violate any provision of this act, or who 
shall make or render any false or fraudulent notice, entry, bond, or account 
under this act, or under any regulation issued in pursuance th A be 
fined not less than $500 and not more than $5,000, and be imprisoned not less 
than six months nor more than three years; and every person who shall, under 
the provisions of this act, fraudulently claim or seek to obtain any allowance or 
drawback, or shall fraudulently claim any ter allowance or drawback than 
the tax ramet A id on the spirits used as aforesaid, in the manufacture of vine- 
gar, shall, in ition to the fines and rang gre herein imposed, forfeit triple the 
amount wrongfully or fraudulently claimed or sought to be obtained; and the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the Sopro of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, may, from time to time, prescribe such rules and regulations respect- 
ing the receiving, using, and accounting of distilled spirits at vinegar Matora 
and the marking, stamping, and branding of packages containing vinegar, au 
the allowance of drawback on spirits so used as will protect the Treasury of the 
United States against fraud. 


Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Chairman, as has been stated here we have 
what is called the vaporizing process for making white-wine vinegar. 
Under the provisions of the law the manufacturers of white-wine vin- 
egar carry on the process of distilling from corn, rye, and malt the al- 
cohol which they use in the manufacture of their vinegar. It is con- 
ceded, as I understand, that to a greater or less extent frauds have 
been committed, and the alcohol which has been distilled in partial dis- 
tilleries has been sold, to the prejudice of the rights of the common dis- 
tillers, an undue advantage being thus gained, as is claimed, over 
the manufacturers of cider vinegar. The amendment proposed by 
the Committee on Ways and Means gives to the manufacturers of 
white-wine vinegar the power to continue their process of distilling 
their own alcohol. 

It is true the provisions of that proposition have been guarded under 
the advice of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, but the point is 
here: Under the amendment of the committee the manufacturers of 
white-wine vinegardistill their own alcohol tree of any tax to the Gov- 
ernment, and they not only get the alcohol which they distill for the 
manufacture of their vinegar, but they also get the additional advantage 
of having the refuse to use in the manufacture of compressed yeast. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. What does your substitute propose? 

Mr. SAWYER. The substitute I have offered takes away from the 
manufacturers of white-wine vinegar all right to distill aleohol, but it 
allows them on the alcohol which they buy a rebate for the tax. In 
other words, under this provision the manufacturers of white-wine 
vinegar get a privilege that no other manufacturing industry has: the 
privilege of getting all the alcohol they want to use free of any Goy- 
ernment tax. 

Mr. DALZELL. Is it not a fact that under your amendment the 
men who have invested capital in the purchase of machinery, the erec- 
tion of a plant, etc., for the manufacture of vinegar under the exist- 
ing law will lose all that they have thus invested? 

Mr. SAWYER. I will answer that question in a very few words. 
according to the testimony of the leading representatives of the white- 
wine-vinegar industry, it is claimed that with their machinery they 
can make just as strong alcohol and as much per bushel as the 
distillers, and that if they can put a worm—I think that is the word; 
I do not know whatitis [laughter]—if they can put a worm in their 
present plant, they have a regular full-fledged distillery. Now, if they do 
not want to purchase their alcohol, let them put in the worm as part 
of their plant and let them go on and run their establishments as 
regular distilleries, 

Ifa druggist engaged in compounding medicine wants to use alcohol 
he is not permitted todistill it; he must buy it and pay the tax. Now, 
what the cider-vinegar men want is this: That the white-wine vinegar 
men shall be content with the privilege of getting their alcohol free of 
oy Government tax at all; that is all the advantage they ought to 
claim. 

Mr. LANSING. Is there not a charge that the manufacturers of this 
ee vinegar do make alcohol, putting the worm in surrepti- 
tiously? 

Mr. SAWYER. Yes, Only a few weeks ago in the city of New York 
one of the vary, men engaged in this white-wine-vinegar business was 
arrested; and if he had not happened to be put in jail on the ground 
that he belonged to the Tammany organization he would have been 
convicted before this time. [Laughter.] In Chicago, within a few 
weeks, another man was arrested on a similar charge, 
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Mr. LIND. Will you let me ask you a question? You are advo- 
cating an amendment to compel the manufacturers of white-wine vin- 
egar to buy alcohol, 

Mr. SAWYER. ‘That is one thing we want. 

Mr. LIND. Now, do you think it is just to compel the vinegar 
manufacturers in my district to go down into Kentucky or Illinois to 
buy alcohol from the whisky trust, instead of getting the necessary 
cereals from the farmers in the surrounding country ? 

A Member. Do you make any alcohol in your State? 

Mr. LIND. No, sir. 

A MEMBER. You make vinegar? 

Mr. LIND, We do. ; 

Mr. SAWYER. ‘There are two competing methods of manufactur- 
ing vinegar, one from apples, the other from corn, rye, and malt. 
Now, the materials used in the manufacture of white-wine vinegar can 
be used for numerous other purposes, but the materials used in the 
manufacture of cider vinegar must be used for that purpose only or they 
are entirely valueless. 

Now, the cider-vinegar men say that if the white-wine men alone of 
all the varied industries of the country are permitted to get alcohol free 
of duty they ought not to be permitted to manufacture and sell alcohol 
and come in ite; fica not only with the cider-vinegar men, but with 
the regular distilling industries of the country. 

Mr. HERBERT. Mr. Chairman, we have witnessed some very re- 
markablespectacles since this debate began. This Committee of the 
Whole decided to-day to give a bounty of 2 cents a pound on sugar 
produced in the United States. Other farmers are to be taxed to pay 
this bounty, but = get no bounty themselves. The average farmer 
nowadays is lucky if at the end of the year he has money enough left 
to buy his wife a calico dress: yet this committee has also decided io 
tax himadollar forevery pound of silk that may be raised in this coun- 

He is to be taxed to 3 silk that can never be worn by 
the wives of the poor. After all this, the gentleman from Vermont 
[Mr. STEWART] offered an amendment to put on a bounty on maple 
sogane product of his State—of 2 cents a pound. This the House 
refused. Although the voters in the State of Vermont have voted 
for a high tari 
sel ves—— 

Mr. BOUTELLE. What? 

Mr. HERBERT (continuing). I have never seen such a manifesta- 
tion of ingratitude on this floor as the refusal of the Republican party 
here to zive to the people in the State of Vermont just simply 2 cents 
a pourd npon their maple sugar. 

Another spectacle was witnessed yesterday that is just about as 
singular. It was a fight between two interests here, the advocates 
of lead ore on the one hand and of the smelters on the other. The 
smelters contended that the twenty-four establishments which had 
grown up under tho ruling of the former Secretaries of the Treasury, 
which let in certain lead ores free from Mexico, would be absolutely 
ruined if Congress should put the proposed duty of 3 cents a pound 
upon these ores, The question was whether the smelters of lead 
ores were to go or the diggers of Jead ores. 

Our Republican friends on that issue, Mr. Chairman, decided that 
the smelters must go; there were more voters who were digging ore 
than there were smelters who were engaged in smelting ore. And 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. PERKINS], who was one of the most 
zealous advocates of this duty of 3 cents on these ores and of the high 
tariff, went on to say that in white lead, one of the products of lead 
annona used all over the country, there was a trust, and nobody de- 
nied it. 

Under this trust he said the price of white lead, which had been 
$5.83 per 100 pounds in 1887, had risen in the next year to $6.25 per 
100 pounds, the next year to $7 per 100 pounds, and this year to 87.25 
per 100 pounds. 

But the duty this committee have decided must stand even though 
the trust stands. The people foot the bills and the Republican party 
seems to be content, 

Mr. Chairman, the farmers of this country, most of whom are not 
and can not be protected by any tariff laws the Government conld 
pass, because the price of their products is regulated by foreign 
markets, are in a distressing condition. All over the country their 
homesteads are covered with mortgages. They have slaved and 
toiled. Heaven has blessed many of them with abundant crops, but 
the money is all gone to swell the coffers of those who are rolling in 
wealth, A war tariff for twenty-five years has hedged us about to 
keep away the cheap goods that the French and the Germans and 
the English wonld sell us. At the time this war tariff was passed 
the chairman of the committee that reported it, Mr. MORRILL, prom- 
ised that when peace should come it would be reduced. It was only 
to be excused then, he said, by the necessity of raising money to 
carry on the war. But when the soldiers had all gone home and the 
revenues were no longer needed the manufacturers determined that 
this tariff wall which shut ont foreign competition should not be 
Towered, and by their influence with the Republican party they 
have kept up war-tariff rates. 

Now they have grown bolder than ever and this “ bill of abomina- 
tions” before us is the result of their dictation. There is being an- 
nually collected $100,000,000 more than is necessary for the expend- 
itures of the Government. We ought to have before us a bill to 


until they have absolutely impoverished them- 


reduce taxation. We passed such a bill through the last Democratic 


House; but the Senate was Republican and defeated it, We went 
to the country on that issue. Through bribery and corruption and 
publicans elected their Pres- 


b7 appeals to sectional prejudice the 
ident by a narrow margin, and by the same means they carried this 
House. And now we have here, not a bill “to reduee taxation,” but 
a bill which, by its official title, is “to reduce the revenue,” ete, 
How this is to be done the committee in their report explain— 

We seek by the increased duties recommended not only to maintain, but to 
enlarge our own manufacturing plants and check those supplies from abroad 
which can be profitably produced at home. 

Here is a broad admission that in the opinion of the Republican 
majority of the committee our consumers are, even now, getting the 
necessaries of life too cheaply. 

The agriculturists of the country have grown poorin paying prices 
that are 30, 40, 50, and often 100 per cent. higher than they need pay 
in foreign markets, and the monopolists demand that they shall pay 
higher prices still. The increased duties recommended,” say the 
committee, are to check those supplies from abroad,” that is to 
say, supplies of cheap clothing, table-ware, cutlery, household goods, 
etc., wanted by the farmers and other consumers, aud“ which,” the 
report goes on to say, can be profitably produced at home.” 
Profitably produced by whom? Why, by the manufacturer, of 
course. He is the beneficiary of this bill. And there is no promise, 
in the bill or in the report or in the facts of either the present or the 
pat that this tariff is ever to be any less. If twenty-eight years of 

igh tariff in the past brings an increase of rates now, let me ask here, 
Mr. Chairman, what will be the outcome of the future ? 


REPUBLICAN REPUDIATION OF HEXRY CLAY'S DOCTRINES. 


The reasonable doctrine of protection as held by Heury Clay was 
that infant industries were to be protected in order that in the end 
they might be able to compete with foreign markets. 

TRA, 1864, Senator MORRILL, then chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of this House, said: Protection was never de- 
fended on any other ground than that; in the end the consumer ob- 
tained his supplies more cheaply.” But now the doctrines of Henry 
Clay have been thrown to the winds; now the theories held by Re- 
publican leaders twenty on ago have been abandoned, for the Re- 
publican party bas marched up and taken the position that Congress 
must“ prohibit the Introduction of foreign goods” in order to give to 
each American industry ‘‘ contro] of the American market! —in the 
words of the report, revise the laws so as to“ check supplies from 
abroad.” To give any industry “control of the American market,” 
which is to put duties so high as to take away all danger of foreign 
competition, is to place the consumer at the mercy, not of the workers, 
the laborers in that industry, but in the power of the capitalists, who 
control its products, 

If this control be given to one man or one corporation a monopoly 
is at once established. If there be several corporations engaged in 
the manufacture they have all the benefits of a monopoly if only, as 
the law invites them to do, they will combine and formatrust. The 
public is at their mercy, for they can raise prices at will, as the bag- 
ging trust has done. The laborer is at their mercy, for they can 

imit production and turn their hands out of employment, all the 
time increasing their own profits. This is what the 
Association, the great exemplar of trusts, did away back some six- 
teen years ago. It paid the Vulcan Works of St. Louis at the rate of 
$70,000 per annum to shut down and turn its hands out of employ- 
ment. 

This is what the sugar trust did two years a If shut down its 
works at Boston and turned out its operatives. No one man in America 
can tell the extent of these combinations among capitalists, because 
most of them are kept secret. A friend of mine, himself a tariff re- 
former, told me not long since that he was interested in four differ- 
ent sorts of manufactures. In one of these he had no fear of com- 
petition, but in each of the other three there was an agreement as 
to prices with other manufacturers of the product. It can not be 
otherwise. Can gentlemen give to manufacturers absolute control 
of our market and then ss 1 them not to control prices? And how 
can they control prices without combinations? Do you take them to 
be weak enough to deprive themselves by competition of all benefit 
of the market you have handed over to them? 

Sometimes they are. When profits are so great that“ fortunes are 
to be made in a year,” then competition is often for a time very sharp; 
then comes overproduction, then bankruptcy, then operatives g 
tramping over the country, fór our high tariff is the parent of the 
trust and the tramp. Everybody çondemns trusts, which are com- 
binations to raise prices, almost always, too, on the necessaries of 
life—conspiracies of a few rich men to rob the poor. Everybody 
knows, too, that these combinations, facilitated by railroads and tel- 
egraphs, are becoming more common day by day. 

Look at that infamous combination, the bagging trust, that raised 
prices two years ago from abont 3 to 13 cents a yard. Thank God 
the farmers who have come together in self defense now have the 
strong hand of the Alliance on its throat and have already brought 
it to its knees. I hope they will strangle it to death. 

Mr. Chairman, no reasonable man objects to the establishment of 
home manufactures. All would be glad to see them prosper. No 
one 8 to seeing them enjoy the benefit that would acerue to 
them from any fair and reasonable adjustment of tariff duties; 
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but the existing tariff is an injustice that cries out to Heaven, and 
the bill we are discussing is a monstrosity that ought to, and I be- 
lieve will, raise a storm of indignation among the farmers of the North 
and Northwest, who have so long submitted to the merciless exac- 
tions of heartless monopolies, Ans 
It can not be explained to the people too often that the tariff is a 
tax and a burdensome tax. Let me read from my speech here of 
October, 1888, for I can not express myself more plainly: j 
A tariff is simply a tax imposed upon goods at the custom-house when they are 
importer into the United States. hoever buys and imports a hat, paying for it 
at $i, and pays a tax upon it at the custom-house of 50 cents, has for the arti- 
cle $1.50, The importer, when he sells this article, must have his profit equally 
upon the money he paid for the article abroad and the money he paid for the right 
to introduce it. Suppose that the profits made by a Wh lesale dealer who has im- 
rted and paid duty on this hat amount to 10 per cent. The hat has cost him 
1.50; his 10 per cent. profi: is 15 cents. Adding these two together, the price the 
retail merchant pays for tho hat is $1.65. Now, if the retail merchant makes, as he 
must, a profit of at least 20 per cent., his profit on the $1.65 he paid amounts to 33 
eonts. Adding this profit to what the hat cost him, which was$1.65, and the price 
of the hat to the consumer, the man who-buys the hat of the retail dealer, is $1.98. 


THE SUGAR BOUNTY. 


There is practically but one concession to the consumer in this 
bill, the free sugar I spoke of, The bill makes imported sugar free 
and gives to the home producer 2 cents per pound as a bounty. 

This is a confession by the Republicans of what many of them 
have heretofore denied, that the tariff is a tax. The majority report 
says, page 14: 

In 1889 the duties collected on imported sugar and molasses amounted to 
3 Add to this the increase of price of domestic sugar arising from the 

uty, and it is clear that the duty on s and molasses made the cost of the 
sugar and molasses consumed by the peop e of this country at least $64,000,009, or 
abont $1 for each man, woman, and child in the United States wore than it would 
have been if no such duties had been levied and the domestic product had re- 
mained the same, r 

In other words, thisreport means that the consumers of the United 
States are paying now in round numbers $8,000,000 to the American 
producers of sugar and $56,000,000 of duty on imported sugar, which 
duty goes to the Government as revenue. That is to say, the Gov- 
ernment gets seven-eighths ofall the increased price which the tariff 
compels the American people to pay for their sugar. This seven- 
eighths which now goes to the Government the bill proposes to re- 
lease, and then it gives the American producer a direot bounty of 2 
cents per pound, so that his sugar will net the producer nearly as 
much as it does now. This bounty the Government is to pay out of 
taxes collected from the people at large. 

The exact productin 1888 of American sugar was 375,304,197 pounds. 
At 2 cents the bounty on this would amount to $7,506,083.94. This 
sum, if the production should remain as at present, the Government 
is to pay each year, for fifteen years—in all, over $112,000,000. But 
the theory on which it is sought to defend the bounty is that this 
contribution from the other industries to the sugar producing will 
enconrage the making of sugar, so that at some time in the future 
fifteen years seems to be the period fixed by the bill—we will make 
in the United States all thesugar wethen consume, Our population 
in 1888 we may estimate at 62,000,C00. Fifteen years hence we shall 
have probably 90,000,000 of people. The estimate of the Ways and 
Means Committee is that we consume 53 pounds to the inhabitant, 
If at the end of that fifteen years we should make our own supply 
andeach inhabitant be then paying 2 cents per pound bounty, $1.06 
on what he consumes, it will be a tax of over $90,000,000 per annum. 
Now, calculating that the pronnan of sugar should have increased 


by regular gradations each year till we come to make our own sup- 
S at the end of the period, and we will have paid an ave each 
year of not less tifan 545,006, 000, and in the fifteen years will have 


aid $675,000,000 as bounty to the sugar producers—all put upon us 
5 this proposed tax and not $1 of it going to the support of the 
Government. , 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we are only beginning to discover by this 
mode of reasoning how the tariff takes from the people their hard 
earnings. The Republican leaders admit by this bill and by their 
report, as I have shown, that the tariff is a tax, for they claim that 
by taking off the tariff on sugar they relieve the people of a tax to 
the extent of about $1 per inhabitant. But if a tariff on sugar isa 
tax on the consumer, so is the tariff on every other article; and if 
this tax on imported sugar raises the price of the home-made sugar, 
so does the tariff on imported woolens raise the price of home-made 
woolens; so does the tariff on imported cutlery and crockery-ware 
and blankets and hats raise the price of heme- manufactured cutlery 
and crockery-ware and blankets and hats, 

Now let us take an article like woolen goods, of which we import 
only one-fifth. That duty-paying fifth regulates the price of the 
other four-fifths manufactured in this country. The manufacturer, 
where he makes an article equal to the imported article, charges yon 
the price at which the imported article sells with the duty added. 
He will sell no lower than the price of the competing article compels 
him to sell. And on what you buy from the home manufacturer the 
Government gets nothing; so.that whenever the American consumer 
buys of any particular line of goods four times as much from the 
hoine manufacturer as he does from the importer, then he is paying 
out $4 to the manufacturer and $1 to the Government. In other 
words, in that case the Government taxes the consumer $5 to get $1 
into the Treasury. What our Republican friends really mean b 
these increased duties is that we shall not even pay that one-fift 


into the Treasury. They intend to divert that also into the pockets 
of the manufacturers by checking those supplies from abroad which 
can be profitably produced at home.” 

Let me take the figares as to woolen goods importedas shown by 
the Government reports, and the figures as to domestic manufactures 
of woolen goods according to the best estimates that can be made: 


Year 1888, woolen goods importeꝶ ). $52,681,482,56 
Sixty-seven per cent. duties collected 25,378,627, 05 


Making invoice price to purchasers N 88,058, 109,81 


The estimated amount of similar goods manufactured in the United 
States during the same year was „000, 000. Now, if to makeup this 
price of 8400, 000, 000 the manufacturers have charged in the increased 
price the 67 per cent. increase allowed by the tariff, then, divested 
of this increase, the goods, if imported duty free, would have cost 
the consumers $270,000,000 instead of $450,000,000. In other words, 
saa people paid in 1888 to maintain and increase,” in the language 
of the committee, “our manufacturing plants” of woolens $180,- 
000,000, or nearly $3 per inhabitant. 

That the manufacturers are making this increased chargo against 
the people is evident. If they did not intend to charge the people 
higher prices still, they would not need these higher tariff rates. 

The only answer the advocates of theso high protective rates are 
able to make to this argument is that goods are, many of them, cheaper 
now than they were twenty and thirty years ago, and they mye 
high tariff did it, because the high tariff has been in existence all the 
time and the goodshave gone down. Ifthat reasoningis good, then it 
isthe high tariff that has brought down the price of the farmer's wheat, 
and his corn, and his pork. Everybody knows that the high tariff 
had nothing to do with this fall in agricaltural products, Railroads 
haye opened up the fertile lands of the West, brought millions of 
acres into cultivation, and carried the products of these farms into 
the markets of the world. Improved machinery, gang-plows, and 
threshers and binders enable one man to cultivate and harvest now 
as many acres as three men could in days gone by. This it is that 
has multiplied and cheapened Western produce, 

So it is in manufacturing, and even to a greater extent, New in- 
ventions, improved processes, these have done the work of multiply- 
ing and cheapening products in a manner that is marvelous. One 
hand in a factory can spin nearly forty times as much as a hand 
could spin with a wheel seventy-five yearsago. Machinery is used 
everywhere and in almost every branch of manufactures, Goods 
are so rapidly and easily mauufactured that every man who is a 
faithful laburer ought to have now for himself all the necessaries, 
and gany of the comforts of life that once were luxuries only to be 
had by the rich: Gentlemen have paraded in this debate invoices 
of crockery-ware bought in Chicago in 1860 and 1890, to show that 
those articles are cheaper now than in 1860, and they demand a still 
higher tariff. The present high rates are not enongh to shut out the 
foreign goods. Why? Because prices have fallen more rapidly 
abroad than here. 

Be just to every man is the Demoeratic doctrine. Let all have a 
fair share of those good things which a bigher civilization is multi- 
plying day by day for the uses of man. But the high tariff monopo- 
lists who control the Republican party claim all the benefits of 
human invention, all the cream of the world, for themselves. 

The present tariff is already monstrous in its discriminations in 
favor of the rich and against the poor. 

I take the following -tables, by permission, from the able speech 
of my friend from Illinois [Mr. WIKE]: 


Table contrasting the tariff duties on articles in the nature of luxuries 
with those on the necessaries of life; compiled from the official reports 
of the Treasury Department for the year ending June 30, 1889, except 
as to last-named three comparisons, whieh are taken from a former re- 
port of the Treasury. 


IN THE NATURE OF LUXURIES, NECESSARIES OF LIFE, 


Per gent. Per cent. 

Diamonds (rough) CPT 70 
Diamonds (cut) 10 | Sugar (highest rate) 108 
Attar of roses... Free. | Castor-OiI 200 
Straws for julep. s 20 | Salt (in bulk) k 85 
Birds’ - Woolen cloth {cheep PA 95 
Alabaster and spar, statuary Steel and iron beams, joists, and 

and ornaments.-...-.--..--.- 10 Structural form 115 
SUR (LAW) one Soecsan ang oe sesh Free. ead ua 
Skeletons and crude bladders.. Free. 58 
Amber, ambergris, and berga- 

P1117 8 Free. 
Chocolate 8 
Canes and walking- sticks 20 to 35 
Sachet powder 20 
Ar Free. 
Feathers (for beds) and down.. Free. | Coarse woolen shawls. 


Blankets and flannels 


Woolen clothing. 58 

Nails, spikes, tacks, et 52 

Wool hats and yarn... 70 

Galvanized wire, iron. 72 

20 | Lumber, per 1,000 feet 200 

Highest rate on wool 125 

Fossils and joss stic Free. Sheet iron 81 to 90 
ents coral (unmanufactured). Free. | Starch .............. 92 
SG Free. | Trace- chains 50 
U Free. Steel railway bars 72 
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costing at factory $3.36 per yard 
Beaver cloth, costing at $3.36 per yard. 
x 8 costing at factory $3.60 per yard 
‘or the poor: 
Cotton-warp cloth, costing at factory 64 cents per yard int 
Cotton-warp melton, gos g% cents par yard.--.-.--------+---+--++ 1 
Cotton-warp reversible clot , costing at factory 45 cents per yard... 


The tariff bill now under discussion contains even more glaring discriminations 
against the poor and in favor of the rich than the present law ; for, while it miti- 
gates none of the hardships of the present system, it introduces a more general 
discrimination, as the following table, compiled from the minority report on the 


proposed bill, will show: 


—— — 


Articles. Per cent. 


Women's and children's cheapest cotton · warp dress goods 
Cheapest quality knit goods for underw 

* or un ear 

pareng enr uae woolen shawls 

Coarse, lowest grade worsted goods 

For the rich: 


ths 
Best quality wool knit goods 
Highest grade woolen shawls -. 
Finest quality worsted goods 


Table showing present duty and the duty proposed by pending bill on the 
articles named. 


Present Pro; 
Articles. — posed 
Per cent. | Per cent. 
Worsteds, knit goods under 30 cent 73. 20 
W. knit goods, 30 to 40 cents. $ 66.73 
Worsteds, knit goods, 40 to 60 cents — =e 
52. 96 
TTC ͤ—TT„ daaded 61. 82 
—— 53,14 
— * 69. 70 
68 
60 73 
85 
G —yͤ— 22 5⁴ a 
5 60 82 
64 99 
67. 61 73,72 
115. 41 123. 10 
—2—õ—*̃ 294 128. 58 135, 34 
132. 29 138. 04 
20.22 40 
20 50 
35 115 
34 74 
36 45 
45 5⁴ 
50 75 
3⁵ 50 
35 60 
Free. 35 
20 70 
20 61. 
20 45. 
20 50 
Free. 32. 
Free. 20 
Free. §2. 
$1 200 
40 100 
40 60 
40 65 
30 50 
35 50 
35 60 
35 100 


TOTAL COST TO THE PEOPLE OF HIGH TARIFF. 


My friend, Mr. WIE, pursuing the calculations on the other sched- 
ules in like manner as I have given them on the sugar and woolen 
schedules, estimates the total annual cost of the tariff to the people 
alle between one billion and one billion two hundred million of dol- 


He does not pretend that the figures are accurate, but they give 
some idea of the silent, stealthful robbery of the people that has been 


going on for 8 years. 
Estimated on Mr. Wikr’s calculations and putting the present 
population at 64,000,000, the annual cost of the tariff to each man, 


woman, and child in America has been at least $18; to a family of five, 

a year, and to each such family for the whole twenty-five years 
past $2,250. If the farmer in the Northwest and in the South will 
ponder upon these things he will understand why itis that in America 


there are somanyrich manufacturers, who pile in money to swell the 
corruption fand in political campaigns, who give dinners in America 
that eclipse the world in extray ce, Who ride in bedizened coaches 
and four over the turnpikes of Europe, who rent castles in Scotland 
and on the Rhine, and whose highest ambition seems to be, spurning 
the plain ways of the American people, to marry their daughters to 
those seedy scions of spendthrift aristocracy who are eyer on the 
watch to trade their titles of nobility for the fortunes of foolish Ameri- 
can women; and they will understand, too, how it is that there are 
so many impoverished American farmers. 

To the cotton-grower of the South who sends abroad to seek a 
market two-thirds of his crop and to the Western farmer the prices 
of whose grain and provisions are regulated by the foreign market, 
I think I need not say more than this on the tariff. 

But let me add that cotton-ties and tin-plates and the materials 
of which fertilizers are made are all singled ont in this bill for fur- 
ther taxation. Gentlemen have sought to quiet the farmer by in- 
creasing the tariff on certain 5 when every one knows 
that the prices of those articles which are N are gov- 
erned by the foreign market. No merchant w ip a bale of cotton 
or a bushel of wheat abroad if he can sell it for as much at home as 
he can get in the foreign market. He only ships it when he can get 
abroad as much as the home market will yield, with freight and com- 
missions added. So it is that the Liverpool market regulates the 
price of cotton and of breadstuffs. 

Gentlemen would lull the Western farmer with pretended protection 
in this bill of his products. What is that protection worth? The home 
market was disturbed last year by the importation of the following 
values, amounting to not a drop in the bucket: 


The valno of these articles exported in the same year was $142,- 


? 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY RESPONSIBLE. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, who is responsible for this tariff? The Re- 
publican party. Who made it? The Republican party, Who 
maintains it? The Republican party. Who proposes to perpetuate 
it and increase it? The Republican party. For one I am glad that 
the farmers of the country are looking around them to find ont the 
causes of their distress. They will certainly discover the true rea- 
sons which lie at the foundations of present conditions before they 
cease to inquire. They may make some mistakes. It is human to 


err. They may even strike down some of their friends for a time, 


but just as sure as there is a God who overrules and guides the de- 
liberations of honest men just so surely will in mene public 
opinion settle down at last upon the solid foundations of everlasting 


truth, and then wo be to the Republican party! I believe that the 
mighty movement among the farmers that is so stirring the founda- 
tions of society to-day is but the first step that is to lead within tho 
next two yan to the overthrow of the Republican party that has so 
long legislated for the benefit of the classes and against the rights of 

© masses. 

Look at the record of that party on questions of taxation. When 
taxes were to be abolished who was it that was favored? Let the 
following table, prepared by a Republican official, tell the tale: 


Table showing amount and kind of internal revenue repealed since 1866 
(from Report of Commissioner of Internal Revehue for 1880). 


Ihave voted whenever 8 offered in this House to restore 


the tax on incomes which the Republicans abolished soon after the 
war. Such a law, imposing a tax on incomes over a certain sum, 
would lift some of the burdens of Government off the shoulders of 
the poor and put them on the rich, who derive more benefit from the 
strong arm of the Government that protects their property and who 
are better able to bear taxation. e rich menof monarchical Brit- 
ain pay taxes on their incomes. Why should not the rich men of 
America? The answer is: The Hepeblican party resists and defeats 
the proposition whenever it is made. 

Let me give one instance where I have the figures before me. May 
12, 1879, Mr. Dibrell, of Tennessee, moved to suspend the rules and 
pass a bill imposing anincome tax. A two-thirds vote was required 
to passit. The yeas were 111, the nays 94. Voting for it were 101 
Democrats, with 10 Republicans and Greenbackers, Voting against 
it, only 9 Democrats and 83 Republicans. ; 

Now for other specimen votes to show how 1 stand. 

On the 30th of June, 1880, Mr, McKenzie, o Kentucky, moved to 
suspend the rules and place quinine on the free-list. his motion 


i 
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was carried. It appealed so strongly and so directly to the popular 


mpathy in favor of the see and the sick that this time 22 Repub- 
licans were found in the House ready to vote with the Democrats. 
These, added to the 106 Democrats who voted forit, were sufficient to 
carry it. Only 2 Democrats in the House were found to vote against 
this bill. 

January 12, 1880, a motion was made by Mr. Hatcu,a Democrat, to 
make all salt free: 100 Democrats voted for it and only 12 against it. 
But it failed, for of all the Republicans in the House, aided by the 
(treenbackers, only 15 were found to vote for it, and 104 Republicans 
voted squarely against it. 

FINANCIAL POLICY OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


A sound currency and plenty of it is essential to the prosperity of 
a people, Silver and gold are the money of the Constitution. The 
bonds of the United States were originally payable in currency. A 
Republican oneness made them payable in coin, by which it has 
been estimated the bondholders made a profit of $500,000,000. The 
next step the Republican party took to increase the value of these 
and all other bonds was tojoin in the movement that had been started 
by the capitalists of Europe to increase the value of their securities 
and demonetize silver, These capitalists thought there was too 
much money. The workingmen and land-owners were everywhere 
prospering. All business was thriving because of the increase of 
money that annually came from the mines of Australia and Califor- 
nia when this movement began. But the rich men, the owners of 
bonds and other sources of fixed incomes, got control. These incomes 
were becoming less valuable and they induced many European Goy- 
ernments to demonetize silver. The American bondholder fell into 
line. He controlled the Republican party and the Republican party 
controlled the Government. So silver was demonetized. 

The next step was to retire the greenback circulation and leave 
no currency but gold and silver and national-bank notes. By the 
act of 175 a Republican Ronee directed the Secretary of the 
Treasury to destroy all the greenbacks as they came into the Treasury. 
It was the financial policy of this party that had caused the panic 
of 1873, the effects of which were still lingering like a deadly blight 
over the land, and this act of 1875 but deepened the gloom. It was 
passed by an outgoing Congress, just as the victorious Democracy 
was coming into possession of this House, as it did in December, 
1875. This was the financial condition the Democrats of the Forty- 
fonrth ion eg were confronted with. They tried to remonetize 
silver, but they failed. They tried othermeasures of relief, but they 
failed. The Renate was Republican and the President was a Re- 
publican. 

But in the Forty-fifth Comge, aided by public sentiment they 
had created, the Democracy did suceeed in stopping the retirement 
of greenbacks, and did succeed in partially remonetizing silver, I 
voted for both these measures. We were compelled to accept the law 
providing for the coinage of not less than two nor more than four 
millions of dollars. But the silver dollar, the dollar of the poor mau, 
Was restored as a legal tender. Since then we have had coined at least 
$2,000,000 per annum. It was the Democracy, too, that forced through 
the law providing for the issuance of silver certificates based on sil- 
ver dollars in the Treasury. These silver laws alone haye saved us 
from another panic, but still we have not money enough for our ex- 
panding business and growing popolation. 

In my opinion we would not be suffering so much as we are to-day 
from the depression that exists if the Treasury Department had 
coined each month up to the limit of the law. Yet, Mr. Chairman, 
more money alone would not and could not give to the farmers of 
this country the relief they need. It matters not what the volume 
of the currency may be, so long asso large a percentage of their earn- 
ings is drawn from the agricultural class and drained into the pockets 
of the monopolists who are bleeding them to death, the farmers can 
not have real prosperity. They must have relief from unjust taxa- 
tion too. Allow the farmer to work for himself and not for another. 
and then he will ask no favors of any man that he does not stan 
ready to pay for. Let us coin the silver dollars, let us turn loose at 
least a hundred millions of the reserve that is in the national banks 
and locked up unnecessarily in the Treasury of tho United States; 
let us reduce, not revenues alone, but taxation also, and let the peo- 
ple keep their money in their own pockets, and then we shall have 
the Government again that the fathers founded, and the people will 
rise up to bless us. 

The fifth section of the St. Louis agreement between the farmers 
and the Knights at St. Louis expresses the trne doctrine. It has the 
unmistakable ring of Jeffersonian Democracy: 

5. Believing in the doctrine of equal rights to all and special favors to none, we 
demand that taxation, national or ate shall not be used to build up one interest 
or class at the expense of another. We believe that the money of the country 
should be exe as much as possible in the hands of the people, and hence we de- 
mand that all revenues, national, State, or county, shall be limited to the neces- 
sary expenses of the Government economically and honestly administered. 

We of the South, Mr. Chairman, have all the interest in these 
questions that you gentlemen of the North and of the Northwest 
can possibly have; but there is another question, sir, æhat touches 
us more nearly still. It is the question of honest economical State 
governments, of the due and orderly administration of the law, a 
question, sir, of local self-government. That right was once taken 


away from us, and for a time we lived in pandemonium. 
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In 1867 the party that then controlled the Government, in order to 
perpetuate its power, enfranchised blacks and disfranchised whites, 
until by the aid of its emissaries and of the ees and by bond- 
ing and banding together the newly enfranchised colored man, it got 
possession of every Southern State. In each and every of these States 
the result was just the same, The same causes produced every where 
the same effects. The difference was only in de Where the 
negro was most numerous there the carpet-bagger and the scalawa; 
most abounded and where these leaders got control they listen 
to all the suggestions of their constituency, pandered to their preju- 
dices, and catered to their e ices Which these leaders 
themselves had in large part created and cupidity which they them- 
selves had aroused. And the plundering of helpless and prostrate 
peoples was just in proportion as the leaders felt secure in their 
power. 

In Alabama, within six years, the State debt was increased over 
seventeen millions of dollars. City and county debts in many instan- 
ces went up in like proportion, and there was nothing to show for 
the money that went. The credit of the State, that had been of 
the highest, was gone. For two years before the Democrats got 
3 of the State, not a bond could be sold at any price. In 
South Carolina, within four years, the debt was increased $13,000,000, 
and 90,000 negro militia marauded over the State. In Lonisiana 
the State debt went up over $47,000,000, and the debt of the city of 
New Orleans was increased over $12,000,000. But I will not cite 
farther examples. 

The color line was drawn hy the Republican party. It was the 
inevitable result of the measùres they passed pes the doctrines they 
advocated. J 

From the beginning of the Government down to 1867 suffrage had 
been left for the States to regulate. That was the theory of the 
Constitution. If that had been left so, the Southern States would, 
in time and as he was fitted for it, have conferred on the negro the 
right to vote. Then the negro would have been the friend of the 
Southern white man who had conferred suffrage upon him; but this 
was not to be. The Republican party was determined it shonld not 
be. are conferred suffrage on the ne themselves in order that 
they might get, as Mr. Sumner phrased it, “new allies” in the South. 
They sent to Alabama Mr. Kelley from the House and Mr. Wilson 
from the Senate to tell the negroes that they must all vote the Re- 

ublican ticket because the Republicans had freed them and the 

epnblicans had given them the suffrage; and then there were 
agents of the Freedman’s Bureau and other agents of the Republican 
party who swore them in midnight leagues to vote for the Repub- 
oan party. So it was, sir, that the negroes were all ranged on one 
side and in solid phalanx. They were told that if they would pre- 
serve their liberties ay must stand together against their late mas- 
8 they must control the State government; and for a time they 
did it. a 

There was nothing left for the white men but to come together, 
On ‘heir side were intelligence and virtue, and courage, and experi- 
ence in self-government, And when necessity at last compelled 
the white men of the South to unite the struggle for supremacy 
could have bat one result. The power of the ne was broken. 
Good governments were restored in the South, the carpet-bagger 
disappeared from the political atena, and Jaw and order and eco- 
nomical administrations were restored, and the Southern States 
started on a new career, During the last ten years they_have 
prospered even more than the North. We do complain of ünjust 
taxation, we do complain that the financial policy of this General 
Government is unjust to the masses, bat at the same time, sir, we 
hold that paramount to all matters of this character is the one ab- 
sorbing, overmastering question of the administration of our home 
government. And, sir, the Republican party, so long as it threatens, 
as it now does, to restore in the Southern States, or any part of 
them, negro supremacy again, will always compel us to stand to- 
gether for the preservation of our liberties and our property. Other 
questions arise, some of commanding importance, but so long as this 
threat hangs over us—the threat of negro supremacy in county and 
State governments—we can not and we dare not divide. 

The bills that have been introduced into this House and the other, 
and are now pending, to take Federal elections under Federal con- 
trol, can have but one purpose, and that purpose is to solidify again 
the negro vote in the interest of the Republican party. If this pur- 
pose shall succeed it will hand over again to the negro and his allies 
the control of three States in the South and many rich couuties in 
others of the States. $ 

But I tell this House and the country these methods, if their pur- 
pose is to divide the South, will not succeed. They will only force 
us, the white men there, to stand closer together. We may discuss 
other questions and we may differ upon them, but wherever we go 
we will go all together, and we will never give up the fight for local 
self-government guarantied to us by the Constitution of our fathers. 
The Democracy of the Union are with ns in this struggle, and hand 
in hand with them we will stand. 

One of the questions of the day is the subtreasury or farmers’ 
warehouse bill, pressed upon us by many of the farmers of the South 
and West. Mr. PICKLER introduced it into this House by request. 
Senator VANCE put in a similar bill in the Senate“ by request.” The 
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statement “by request” means, as we all know, that the Senator or 
Representative is not willing at the time to indorse the measure as 
one he approves. 

Ihave examiued these bills carefully, intending to vote for the 
proposition if Icould. A Representative naturally wishes to support 
any measure his constituency or any considerable poreon of them 
may approve. Itis his duty to do so and he should resolve every 
doubt in favor of their wishes; yet he can not escape all responsibility 
himself. When clearly convinced either that a measure is not war- 
ranted by the Constitution he is sworn to support or that it is im- 
practicable or that it is fraught with evil consequences, he must 
oppose it. He can not shrink from this duty, however painful it 
may be. He can not count the consequences to himself when the 
public welfare is at stake. 

This measure grows directly ont of, and is intended to remedy, the 
conditions in which the farmers of the country find themselves to- 
day. I think I have shown, sir, that the legislation of the Repub- 
lican party is primarily responsible for the evil days that are upon 
the American farmer. A contributing cause, however, is overpro- 
duction. A Kansas farmer, in an able article, in a recent number of 
The Forum says that our present supply of beef is sufficient for 71, 
000,000 people, of swine for 76,000, 000, wheat for 79,000,000, corn for 
70,500,000, and oats for more than 100,000,000 people, while our pop- 
ulation is estimated at 64,000,000, This surplus would bring in 
profit to the farmers if we had freer commerce with the outside 
world. But the Republican party has erected a high tariff Chinese 
wall around the country; it has prevented a fair exchange of com- 
modities by onerons duties on imports, and other countries aro re- 
taliating by high duties on the products of American agriculture. 

As the case stands, what will be the effect of the Pickler bill or 
the Vance bill if passed into law. That they will either of them ever 
become law I do not believe. But they deserve the most careful and 
respectful consideration, and ought to be reported and fully discussed, 
first, because of the number and character of the people who advo- 
cate them and, secondly, because of the importance of the subject- 
matter. 1 make the prediction that the Republicans, 
who control both the House and Senate committees, will not bring 
them before Congress. They will prefer, I believe, to let them sleep 
in committee, while they take advantage of any divisions that may 
arise among Democrats who are discussing them with each other. 

The proposition is that the Government shall build warehouses in 


“which it shall receive cotton, corn, wheat, oats, and tobacco as se- 


curity for money to be advanced to owners of these commodities to 
the extent of 80 per cent. of the values deposited. One of these 
bills appropriates $50,000,000 to build these warehouses, 

Now, the Government has never yet built 2 warehouse to receive 
private property. When providing for the collection of the tax on 
whisky, the law reads: 


“Sec. 3271. Every distiller shall provide, at his own expense, a warehouse to be 
situ ted on, and to constitute a part of, his distillery premises, and to be used only 
for the storage of d stilled spirits of his own manufacture until the tax thereon 
shall have been paid.” 


Into this warehouse the distiller puts his product; he gives the 
key to the Government storekeeper, who watches the whisky there 
till the distiller pays the tax, which is 90 cents on a gallon costing 
only from 15 to 30 cents to manufacture. The distiller must pay the 
tax when the whisky is taken out for consumption, and he must 
pay it, at the latest, within three years from the date of manufacture, 

The Government advances no money to the distiller. It only 
taxes his commodity from three to six times its value and impounds 
it till that tax is paid. 

That the Government shall farnish warehouses for the storage of 

riyate property as contemplated in this bill is a new departure. 
Ro one of the statesmen of 2 Whig, Democrat, or Republican, 
ever, so far as I have learned, advocated such a measure. Its novelty 
ought not of itself to condemn it in the mind of any man. But this 
much is true, that whena scheme has, so far as we know, no prec- 
edent to support it, a legislator ought to scrutinize it with great care 
before adopting it, And now let us examine the plan as proposed. 
It is not intended to benefit all farmers, but only some of them, only 
those who make cotton, corn, wheat, oats, or tobacco. The makers 
of hay, of rye, barley, rice, and sugar, of salt pork, and salt-beef are 
excluded from its benefits. In this respect it violates the funda- 
mental maxim of Democracy, so well expressed in the fifth section 
of the demand made by the farmers and Knights at St. Louis, “ Equal 
rights to all and special favors to none.” It proposes to give to the 
owners of these five products money at the low rate of 1 per cent. 
per annum interest, the depositor paying besides only necessary Gov- 
ernment charges. Now there is no Government in the world under 
which the rate of interest upon loans to individuals is as low as or 
approximates 1 per cent. No Government has a better credit than 
the United States. 

Governments can borrow money at lower rates than individuals, 
becanse government securities are considered the safest of all invest- 
ments. And governments can borrow on bonds having a long period 
to run at lower rates than on short-time bonds, because long-time 
bonds are in the nature of permanentinvestments. It would be im- 
possible for the Government of the United States to negotiate long- 


time bonds for a less sum than a percent. It could probably not 
negotiate a one-year bond for as low a rate as 3 per cent. Private 
loans can not now be had in New York City for one year on Govern- 
ment securities as collateral for less than 5 per cent. 

The rate of interest in London, the money center of the world, in 
transactions between individuals for periods of one year is probably 
always over 3 per cent. and generally much more. 80 it follows 
that if the Government of the United States should advance money 
to the owners of corn, cotton, wheat, oats, and tobacco at 1 per cent. 
it would be conferring a ‘‘special favor“ on the producers of these 
commodities, Have not the owners of hay, rico, sugar, and other 
farm products ‘‘equal rights” with other farmers? In fact, if the 
Government should furnish money at 1 per cent., or 2, or 4, or any 
other rate of interest, to any particular classes of farmers and refuse 
it to others it would be violating this fundamental principle, Equal 
rights to all and special favors to none.” 

deed that principle would be violated if the Government should 
furnish money at any rate whatever to farmers as a class and not 
extend the same privileges to the producers of turpentine, lumber, 
coal oil, or any other product of labor. It would be unjustifiable 
class legislation. All the people of this country, of whatever station 
in life and whatever their occupation, are equal before the law. It 
would be impossible to pass through this Honse a bill, even if it 
should ever get reported, that granted this favor to the owners of 
these five products and af the same time excluded hay, barley, rice, 
ete. The hay crop is worth anuually about $100,000,000 more than 
the cotton crop. The representatives of the hay-makers would never 
consent to the exclusion of their constituents. 

It would not satisfy them to say that their product was more 
bulky and more expensive to house. They would not be content to 
be taxed to pay millions of dollars for warehouses that other farm- 
ers might get money at l per cent., while they had to go on the mar- 
ket for loans. And the rice producer would contend that his prod- 
uct is more valuable, bushel for bushel, than wheat or oats or corn, 
and the barley and buckwheat makers and the producers of salt- 
pork and salt-beef would show that there is no reason why they 
should be excluded. Sir, there can be no sound reason given why 
the product of every honest laborer in America should not stand on 
the same footing. 

It is sometimes contended that, because other articles, as gl 
metal, and earthenware, are protected by high tariff duties, there- 
fore, the Government sbould make a direct appropriation for the 
benefit of farmers who are not and can not be protected by these im- 
port duties. 

The wrong of which the farmer complains is that discriminations 
have been made against him. Shall the farmer discriminate now 
against his brother farmer or shall all the farmers as a class discrim- 
inate against everybody else? Shall they sanction class legislation 
by asking other class legislation? Ido not believe they will do it, 
As it was well expressed by an intelligent constituent of mine re- 
cently, himself president of a county Alliance, Two wrongs can not 
make aright.” 

Let the Democracy of the country and the farmers of the country, 
whose interests lie with the Democracy, stand together for the right- 
ing of the unspeakable wrong the Republican party has inflicted 
upon the country in imposing upon the consumer these high-tariff du- 
ties. This mighty movement, which is stirring not only the farmers 
of the South, but of the West, will, I believe, ifthe advocates of “equal 
rights to all and special favors to none ” only stand firm, soon result 
in bringing together a mighty army of voters who will march upon 
and capture this Government, and then we shall have justice and 
equality under the law. 

But, sir, if we yield up our principles, if we once admit that 
Government shall grant favors to one class and then grant favors 
to another class and then to another, we give up the fight, we 
yield up the Government our fathers founded, we admit that ma- 
jorities may rob minorities, that the strong may take and the weak 
must suffer; we yield up forever all the safeguards of individual 
liberty embedded in onr State and Federal constitutions. The 
theory of our Government is that the States reserve to themselves all 
powers not granted to the Federal Government. Why should we 
abandon that theory now? What is there in the history of the past 
that would justify us at this time in putting ourselves and our prop- 
erty ang all that is dear to us at the mercy of this Federal Govern- 
ment 

What Governmentis responsible for the wrongs of which we com- 
plain? Certainly itis not any State government that has brought 
abont these conditions of to-day. It is this Federal Government that 
has thus mismanaged our finances. It is this Federal Government 
that put upon usan unjust and oppressive system of taxation. Shall we 
deliberately increase its power to do injustice? Shall weact as if 
we had forgotten the lessons of history? It was this Federal Gov- 
ernment that twenty-three years ago by a stretch of power and a 
violation of the Constitution robbed the people of ten Southern 
States of the right to govern themselves and placed those States, all 
of them, for years under the negro aud the carpet-bagger. The peo- 
ple of no Northern State, if situated as we were in 1867, would have 
sanctioned the out of reconstruction. They approved these acts 
because they did not know and could not understand or else because 
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they did not sympathize with the situation, It always was and al- 
ways will be so. The people of no State can be safely trusted to 
regulate and control the domestic affairs of distant States. 

It was this idea—the idea that they could not expect good govern- 
ment from england across the seas—that caused the colonies to re- 
volt against the mother country in 1776, It was for local self-goy- 
ernment that Washington fought; it was the right of local self-goy- 
ernment our fathers intended to perpetuate when they established 
the Constitution of 1789. 

It was in order that they might reserve to the people of these 
several States the largest measure of control over their own domes- 
tic affairs that they provided an amendment to that Constitution 
that “the powers not delegated to the United States by the Consti- 
tution nor prohibited by it to the States are reserved to the States 
respectively or to the people.” And so, when any power is claimed 
for this Federal Government we must look to that Constitution to 
see whether the States have grantedit. Looking to that instrument 
we find that in section 8 the power is expressly given this Govern- 
ment “to borrow money on the credit of the United States,” but no- 
where can we discover any grant of power to loan money as con- 
templated in this bill. 

It is sometimes said that the Government loans money to the 
banks, and this is quoted as a precedent for this bill. On this sub- 
ject I can not do better than quote from a recent speech of my dis- 
tinguished friend, Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. There is no better 
friend of the people and no abler expounder of the Constitution 
than he is. He says: 


Some of the zealous and ablest advocates of this system assume that there is no 
difference in principle between a loan of the credit of the Government to national 
banks upon the deposit of United States bonds and the loan upon agricultural 
pasosa contemplated by this bill. And since the Supreme Court of the United 

tes has decided that the laws authorizing the es ishment of national banks 
were constitutional, no constitutional objection can be consistently urged against 
this scheme. And itis also insisted, with appareat plau-ibility, that the plan of 
relief pi by this measure is not inconsistent with the principle involved ia 
the law that authorizes the owners o! distilled liquors to deposit them in ware- 
houses under the supervision of the Government for a period of not excerding 
three years, for the purpose of enabling the owner to postpone the payment of the 
taxes until his products become salable. 

These laws are presented as precedents to justify the favorable action of Con- 
gress on the sabtreasury bill. Z 

The Deworratie party opposed the passage of tho laws authorizing the national- 
banking system, and also opposed the law anthorizing the extension of the system 
passed by a Republican Congress in 1882, not upon the ground that Congress had 
no authority to authorze the establishment of a bank, for that had been settled 
by the Supreme Court in 1819, but upon the ground that the benefits, advants ges, 
immunities, and powers conferred upon these associations in respect of issuing 
bank-notes, control of the volume of circulation and the like, and the guaranty of 
the payment of their notes by the Government were in the nature of class leris- 
lation; in that peculiar aud valuable advantages which could not be enjoyed by 
all and might be emplo: by the ciaries to oppress the public were con- 

rred upon a class of the population. . 

For such and like reasons the Democratic party arrayed itself against the sys- 
tem. But the Supreme Court in 1875 decided the laws to be constitutional upon 
the ground that the Congress had authority to authorize the establishment of 
national banks as instruments to be used to aid the Government in the adminis- 
tration of an im nt branch of the public service. 

The court held that they are “appropriate means“ to that end and that Con- 

was the sole judge of the necessity of employing such instruments to aid in 

a administration of the public service. : 

Theaid that national banks are claimed to render the Government in the admin- 
istration of public affairs is not confined to the execution or to the carrying into 
effect any one power conferred upon Congress, but to several. For the purpose 
of these remarks, however, it is sufficient to say that the banks, as is claimed, 
furnish employment and demand for the bonds of the Government, and therefore 
aid in maintaining its credit; they furnish solvent de) ositories for public money 
to be applied and used for the public service throughout the country, and they aid 
the Government in maintaining a safe and solvent medium of exchange. 

These are some of the offices formed by the banks to the Government, and 
they are stated not for the purpose of approval, for I have always opposed the 

tem and voted against its extension. I believe that the Government alone 
should issue and control the volume of cirenlation, and that no corporation should 
be permitted to dictate or re; the volume of circulation, but I have enume- 
rated these instrumentalities for be byt showing that there is no analogy 


bot worm the system and the one p by the subtreasury bill. 

What important branch of the public service could the proposes system aid the 
Govérnment in administering? ould the partisan warehouse managers furnish 
safe and solvent depositories of public moneys to be applied and used in all the 
branches of tho public service throughout the country? What aid could this 
system render in upholding the public credit? Absolutely none. 


Its purpose is to loan money to particular classes only. 

But whatever be the argument to be drawn from the national-bank 
system, it can have no application tome. The system was estab- 

shed long before I came into public life, and I have opposed its ex- 
tension whenever opportunity occurred. It is true that when the 
final vote upon the vill to extend the charters of the banks was taken 
I was absent in Colorado with a sick wife, but I had voted April 3, 
182, against even setting a day to take up and consider that bill. 
On April 17 I also voted against a similar motion, and again, on 
May 1, 1882, 1 emphasized my opposition by voting the third time 
against the consideration of the bill. 

Sea Mr. Chairman, if we conld get over the constitutional diffi- 
culties in the way of passiug this bill, if we could feel assured that 
the Supreme Court would not declare it void when passed, and if we 
could secure the support of the classes against whom it discrimi- 
nates, and enact this measure into law, how would it operate? We 
should first be obliged to amend it so as to make the Government 
safe in advancing money upon these commodities. The proposition 
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is that the depositor of each of these commodities should be entitled 
to receive from the Government money equivalent to 80 per cent. off 
the value of the commodity deposited. 

In other words, the Government is to be protected by a margin of 


20 per cent. If it is at all probable that prices may vary more than 
20 per cent. in a year, the utmost period for which the loan is to 
run, then that margin would be insnfiicient. 

We must construct every law upon sound business principles, and 
we can judge of the future only by the past. Carefully gathered 
Statistics show that during sixty-two consecutive years of the pas 
from 1825 to 1886, inclusive, corn varied during fifty-two years 
per cent. and over, cotton varied 20 per cent. and over forty-three 
years, oats varied 20 per cent. and over fifty-two years, wheat varied 
20 per cent, and over forty-five years, and tobacco varied over 20 per 
cent, sixty years out of the sixty-two. 

If the past is any criterion, Mr. Chairman, no one would for a mo- 
mentcontend that the Government could safely advance to the farmer 
as much as 80 per cent. of the value of any one of these commodities, 
Let us look to see whether 50 per cent. would bea safe margin. Cer- 
tainly it would not if the variations in prices are found to be over 
50 per cent. for more than one-third of the time. 

I put in here a table taken trom Spofford’s Almanac for 1888, a 
standard authority, showing the actual range of prices in the New 
York market, and following that is another table, the result of cal- 
culations made for me by an expert, showing variations by percent- 
age during that period. The second is calculated from the first 

These two tables taken together show that during that long period 
of sixty-two years corn varied in price over 50 per cent. during more 
than one-third of the years covered by that table; cotton, over 50 per 
cent. nearly one-half the time; oats, over 50 per cent. . over 
one-half the time; tobacco, over 100 per cent., counting from the low- 
est to the highest, over two-thirds of the time; and wheat, over 50 
per cent. nearly one-third of the time—that is, nineteen years out of 
ATTE 

These figures tend very strongly to show that money can not be 
loaned safely on these commodities without further security unless 
apon a margin of over 50 per cent., such a margin, in fact, in favor 
of the Government as almost to destroy the value of such a system 
to the farmer, even if it were otherwise practicable. This is what 
statistics teach. 

The experience of the Alabama State Bank, fifty odd years ago, 
furnishes us the same lesson, 

The bank was established during a period of 
Its purpose was to loan money to the farmers. It 
ing on cotton. On one shipment, I am told by a gentleman who 
was its cashier, the bank lost over $100,000. Advances on cotton 
were abandoned and loaus were made on notes believed to be prop- 
erly secured, 

Political favoritism soon ruined the State Bank of Alabama, Men 
with political influence behind them borrowed money, and the bank 
broke, leaving a debt upon a portion of which the people of that 
State are now taxed every year to pay interest. 

I put in here these tables and ask gentlemen who favor this sys- 
tem to study them carefully and draw their own conclusions. 


Lowest and highest prices of corn, cotton, oats, tobacco, and wheat for 
sizly-tico years: 1825-1886. 

[Where no mention of quality is made it is understood that the price 8 is 

ow 


for the cheapest grade of each commodity. The prices are those of 
York market.] 


= depression, 
egan by advanc- 


Ken- 


Toba 
Cath, cate: ett ufs, | Oats, bushels, tacky leaf, 


Wheat, bush- 
els. 


Year. 
2 <$ 2 2 3 

tlalaldlalaialitels 

È 2 È Te E 8 

2834s 8 38 a 
1825. 60. 42 $0.75 80. 13 . 27 | $0.26 | 60. 40 $0.03 | $0.09 | $0.75 | $1.06 
1826... 62 83 00 14 42 00 03 -08 84 1,02 
1827... 54 75 08 12 31 50 . 03 00 90 1. 25 
1828... 40 . 62 00 13 24 „87 03 00 95 1.62 
1529. 48 64 .08 li 27 46 . 05 „07 1. 00] 1.75 
Lf 48 -65 08 -13 20 „40 03 07 1.00 1.15 
1831. -54 7 | .07 =p bi 1 48 03 06 1. 06 135 
1832... . 50 87 .07 12 . 38 50 . 03 06 1.12 1. 88 
1833. 65 86 .09 wid. . 30 48 03 „08 1. 15 128 
1834... 53 758 .10 10 28 48 04 . 08 1.02} 1. 10 
1885... 70 1. 124 15 20 .33 76 . 06 „11 1. 04 1. 50 
1836... 881.12 12 20 40 75 00 10 1.37 212 
1837... 1. 00] 1. 15 .07 17 40 75 03 -09) 1. 55 2. 10 
1838.. 76 1.00] .09 12 25 60 04 13 1. 35 2.00 
1839... . 75 88 11 -16 30 60 -08 -16 1. 18 1. 37 
1840... 40 63 08 10 24 43 .03 .16 951.25 
1841... 47 81 .09 11 87 . 50 04 14 .90 | 1.50 
1842... 54 68 07 00 2 53 „02 . 0 1. 30 
1843... 48 60 05 08 . 27 34 02 07 1.20 
1844... 43 54 05 . 09 27 . 37 „02 00 1. 12 
1845 45 88 04 09 20 51 02 -07 1. 40 
1848. . 5⁵ 80 .06 09 28 48 . 02 07 1. 85 
1847... 64 1.10 .07 12 . 39 65 02 08 1. 95 


* 


Lowest and highest prices o; co oats, tobacco, and wheat, for 
1 sixty-two 56er 1805-1868 Continued, j 


Year. 
3 
a 
= 
2 
1848... 1 $0. 95 81. 40 
1849... i -49 1.20 | 1.35 
1850... 55 51 1. 00 1. 50 
1851. 53 80 931.22 
1852. . 62 . 80 1.03 | 1. 15 
1853 84 8 52 1.2 [ 1. f0 
1854.. 700 +75 1. 75 250 
1855. . 93 5 82 1. 90 2. 80 
1856... 48 0 50 1.30 2.17 
1857... „TL 5 60 1.25 1. 95 
1858 58 1. 03 53 1.20 1.50 
1859... +76) 1.05 . 58 1.30 | 1.65 
1860. 64 9 47 1. 35 1.70 
1861... 48 74 47 1.20 | 1. 60 
1862... - 50 7 67 1. 30 1.55 
1863.. -€8 | 1.23 90 1. 25 2.00 
1864... 25 1.97 «02 1,72 | 2.75 
1865... +70 -97 -90 1.25 1.88 
1846... 80 | 1.32 -85 220 | 3.45 
1867... „00| 1.40 04 2. 20 3.40 
1868 6011.41 *) 2.05 3.25 
1869... -7 | 1.16 84 145| 2.18 
1870 761.15 600 1. 40 1. 90 
1871... 65 +90 +70 1.45 2.00 
1872.. „6l +80 . 55 1,65 2. 10 
1873. - 50 77 58 1.55 2.25 
1874... . 53 84 53 -93 | 1.35 
1875... 40 76 „6t 92 | 1.37 
1876... . 38 40 35 81 1.27 
1877... 41 58 46 o| 1.85 
1878.. 45 60 45 831. 31 
1879... 44) OF 50 10 156 
1880... 48 61 49 03 1.59 
1881... 48 70 52 141.50 
1882... -63 | 1,00 72 03 1.43 
1883.. .55 .70 51 95 1.24 
1884... 45 66 42 71 1.05 
1885. . 40 57 41h 88 1. 05 
1886. 43 55 . 0 88 953 


Per cent. 


Years. | Years. Tears. * Years. 


Corn, twenty-two years, over 50 per cent. variation. Cotton, thirty years, over 
50 per cent. variation. Oats, thirty-nine years, over 50 per cent. variation, To- 
bacco, forty-five years, over 100 per cent. variation. Wheat, nineteen years, over 
50 per cent. variation. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope eve 
may fall will study them carefully. 
based upon the facts presented by these figures. 
edly accurate. 

Another element to be taken into consideration is the liability of 
grain to deteriorate in value from the attack of insects and other 
causes. The reply bas been made to the argument based on these 
figures that the warehouse system will steady prices, that one-twelfth 
will be taken out each month for consumption, and that by the aid 
of the contemplated law to prevent speculation in futures there will 
be no speculation. 

A glance again at the tables given will demonstrate that varia- 
tions in price were perhaps greater from 1825 to 1860 than they were 
from 1465 to 186. The system of gambling in futures had its origin 


one into whose hands these tables 
My de. on this point is 
hey are undoybt- 


about thirty years ago. Prior to that time variations seemed to 
greater than since. 

Those men and those men only speculated during that first period 
who could control money in large sums. 
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What will be the effect of allowing nobody to speculate except the 
money-kings, the men who count their money by the millions and 
who can so easily combine in these days of railroads and telegraphs ? 

I do not undertake to answer that question, I merely suggest it. 
Let each man who studies this question answer it for himself. 

But how is it that the law of consumption is to regulate prices by 
having one-twelfth consumed each month when we make a sur- 
plus of provisions and of cotton and tobacco each year? 

Who shall designate the farmers that shall export breadstuffs or 
the months in which they shall export them? Who shall determine 
how much of the cotton crop of the South shall be exported and how 
many farmers shall sell in January, how many in March, and how 
many in July? 

If prices rnn up what is to prevent farmers from rushing their prod- 
ucts upon the market? There is and there can be, sir, no human 
law to regulate prices. 

The law of supply and demand will always have its field of ope- 
ration, and so long as the home market is insufficient to take all the 
products of American farms, as it must be for many generations to 
come, the price at which we can sell in the markets of the world will 
always exercise a controlling influence over markets at home. We 
must make a surplus and we must always export that surplus if wo 
are to have any commerce. 

If by any possible combination among home producers, the Govern- 
mentaiding them, home prices should ever rise appreciably above the 

rice in foreign markets, our exported surplus would immediately be 
rought back and wonld inevitably bring down 1 at homo un- 
til this surplus was either consumed or re-exported. 

The only remedy for @ surplus of farm products is commerce, free 
exchange. 

Ifthe commodities we have to sell are cheap, let us exchange them 
for the cheap commodites we need from abroad. 

But, Mr. Chairman; apd gra we warehouse six or eight hundred 
millions ofdollars’ worth of farm products, we inflate the currency of 
the country suddenly by that amount. The natural tendency of this 
would be to suddenly inflate all other values, and if near the end of 
the crop year the Government shall have called in and destroyed all 
or the greater portion of this money, we should then contract values 
of all property in a similar ratio, 

Who is there with propery to sell, lands or goods of any descrip- 
tion, that would not rush into the market to make his sales when 
money was flush ? On the other hand, who is there having goods or 
property to buy that wonld not, if he could, wait to make his pur- 
chases at that season of the year when money was scarce and prop- 
erty was down? The poor man who must buy as he needs and can 
not lay in his supplies six months ahead would suffer from these 
fluctuations. The rich wbo could afford to purchase in large quan- 
tities would profit. There can, sir, be no evil that could befall the 
country greater than such as would result from a currency fiuctuat- 
ing by hundreds of millions of dollars from one season to another; 
and there can be no greater blessing than a sufficient volume of 
sound, stable currency, 

A careful study of this question has convinced me, however, that 
the volume of our currency onght by some means and within reason- 
able bounds to be made more flexible than it is. 

But after all, sir, the true remedy, the remedy that alone can give 
permanent relief, is less and fairer taxation ; more money in the pock- 
ets of the people and Jess in the coffers of the Government; more jus- 
tice to the farmer and fewer subsidies for monopolies. We will come 
tothat when the Democracy once come into possession of both Houses 
of Congress under the Presidency of such a man as Grover Cleveland. 
Mr. Cleveland recently wrote a letter approving the general ideas 
which underlie the Farmers’ Alliance as set forth in the letter ho was 
answering. I approve every word of that letter, but I am very sure 
Mr. Cleveland could not support such a measure as this subtreasury 
bill, though he approves, as I do, the purposes the farmers have in 
view, the bettering of their condition by every practicable means. 

One of the dangers to be feared from an overissue of curreticy is 
depreciation, that the money will become a commodity and subject 
of speculation instead of being a stable measure of value. History 
is full of examples, 

In December, 17-9, the French Government, being in great need 
of money, passed a law for the issuance of assignats to the extent, if 
I remember correctly, of 100,000,000 of francs. The first result 
seemed happy. Then there was issue after issue. The money began 
to depreciate. It rapidly went lower and with each successive is- 
sue. The government did everything possible to hold the money up. 
It was enacted that any Frenchman whospeculated in these assignats 
should be imprisoned for twenty years in chains. Another law pro- 
vided that a Frenchman who invested money in foreign countries 
should be hanged. Then laws were passed fixing a maximum price 
on farm products. Then farmers refused to bring in their products 
forsale. Then laws were passed putting town people on an allowance 
because provisions were scarce. But no law could make good the 
overissue of money, and in 1796, less than seven years from the day 
when the first bill was passed, a law was enacted allowing assignats 
to be sold for theirreal value. The day of the irredeemable assignat 
was over. And from that time to this the French have had good 
sound money. : 
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Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island had their fiat- 
money periods before our Constitution was made, and they learned 
lessons then that their people have never forgotten. In Rhode Isl- 
and the law could not give State-bank money circulation, even 
though it provided test oaths and made it a misdemeanor to refuse 
it. er State money became, like the issues by the United States 
during the Revolutionary war, absolutely worthless, That United 
States currency of the Revolution left behind it a phrase that is cur- 
rent to this day, ‘‘not worth a continental.” x 

I can conceive it possible that, ifthe Government should take into 
its charge all the crops that were for sale and the farmers should 
hold, prices might temporarily go up. If breadstuffs went up the 

r would feel it first and all who produce no breadstuffs would 

eel it more or less. Consumers would stint themselves and consume 

less. And so our surplus which we make every year would, in the 
hands of Government, largely increase. 

The same would be the case with cotton. And the production of 
wheat and cotton abroad would be stimulated just as India and 
Egypt increased their crops of cotton during our civil war. 

And then if while these crops were stored we should produce other 
large crops and increase our surplus what would this Government do ? 
If the money kings were in power Government might rash all the 
surplus on the market at once. But, if not that, what would the 
Government of the United States do with the surplus on hand and 
with the surplus coming in? t 

By this system the farmer would not get rid of mortgages. The 
General Government would be a vast mortgagee in possession of our 
property. Would it be allowed to buy at its own sale? If so how 
would it save itself from loss? I can think of but one mode. That 
would be to say to the farmer by law, You shall not plant so much 
and you shall not sow so much; we must limit production. Then 
it would become a mere question of majorities. If the majority sec- 
tion wanted high prices for their provisions and cheap cotton to 
clothe themselves with, and if they conld regulate prices by law, 
would not legislation tend in that direction? 

But more than that, Mr. Chairman. If we throw aside the pro- 
tection of the Constitution, what is to prevent the majority from 
regulating by law not only our farming, but our mining and our 
manufacturing? And what is to prevent majorities from enacting 
that no man shall have a farm of more than forty acres, so long as any- 
body is unprovided for? 

The poor man and the laborer are, and always should be, the chief- 
est concern of the legislator, because the rich are better able to care 
for themselves. I believe in this, but I believe also in that Consti- 
tution which spreads its egis over all, over the high and the low, 
the rich and the r, the strong and the weak, and which is pro 
erly inte reted in the fifth section of the agreement at St. Lonis, 
„Equal rights for all and special favors for none.” 

I have never seen a measure that tended more directly towards 
the consolidation of all power in this central Government than this. 
I represent in part the weaker section of this country. I do not wish 
to see the rights of my section turned over absolutely to the mercy 
of whatever majority may control this Federal Government. I do 
not wish to see the property of the people I represent under the lock 
and key of this Government. There are now more than ten millions 
of dollars belonging to citizens of Alabama locked up in the Treas- 
ury of the United States, It has been there for twenty-five years. 
It was taken from them under color of a tax on cotton, a tax that 
the Supreme Court, Republican though it was, would not declare to 
be constitutional. . 

During the last Congress the question of refunding this cotton- 
tax came up on an amendment to the direct-tax bill. That bill wasto 
refund to the States which paid it, nearly all of them Northern 
States, a direct tax that was regularly laid and constitutionally col- 
lected. _Nearly every Northern Representative and Senator voted 
for it. Of course, the majority section passed it, and it would have 
become a law but for the fact that Grover Cleveland had the courage 
to veto it. An amendment to that bill, while pending, to refund the 
cotton-tax was offered by my colleague, Mr. Oates. He and others 
of us pleaded earnestly for its adoption; but by a sectional vote we 
were Sala oven the poor privilege of submitting to the Supreme 
Court of the United States the simple question whether the Govern- 
ment of the United States could lawfully retain this money. Shall 
the people of my section, who grow the cotton wanted for cheap cloth- 
ing by the majority section of this country, consent that this Federal 
Government shall even attempt to fix by law the price of theirstaple? 
I can never believe they will agree to it when they have fully exam- 
ined it. 

These warehouses, it is estimated, are to be at least eight or nine 
hundred in number. One of the advocates of the system I heard de- 
clare that this number onght to be largely increased. The three or 
four hundred warehouses to be established in the South would each 
of them become a center of political influence, a means of reviving 
in the Sonth the defunct Republican party. If the law should pro- 
vide for the appointment of their managers by the President, we 
know, by the appointments made to the receiverships of public 
moneys at Montgomery and Huntsville, Ala., the class of voters from 
which these appointees would come; and well do we know who their 
assistants would be, 


But the Pickler bill provides that these managers shall be elected 
by the voters of the several counties in which the warehouses are to 
be built. These warehouses would be located in what are called the 
black counties of the South, where the most cotton is made. 

The managers are to be elected at the same time with Congress- 
men and under the same laws. The Republicans in this Congress 
are considering bills to place these elections under the control of 
Federal appointees, who are to take and count and return the votes. 
The purpose is to solidify again and march to the polls under Federal 
auspices the majorities that dominated in the South during the un- 
8 days of reconstruction. 

donot believe, sir, that the Southern people will consent to place 
their property under such management. 

Mr. Chairman, I am called upon to take my position, and it is with 
the greatest reluctance, as I have said, that I have been forced to 
the conclusion that I ought not to support this bill, but I feel I am 


walking in the path of duty to my constituents, and [sincerely trust 


that when they come to consider they will look upon this measure 
as I do, as impracticable and unwise. ? 


Once before I stood where I do now. In the Forty-fifth Congress f 


a bill was before this House to grant a subsidy to the Texas Pacific 
Railroad. I examined it and declared to its advocates on this floor 
many of whom were leading Southern men, that I could not support 
it. It was sorghi to reach me through my constituency. The news- 
papers of the South, most of them, favored the subsidy, I do not 
remember a paper in the district I represented that opposed it, 
Agents were sent through that district. They set forth in glow- 
ing terms the prosperity the road was to bring to the South. Peti- 
tions were sent up to me from nearly or quite all the towns in 
the district. They were signed by more than two-thirds of the lead- 
ing men of those towns, but I felt it to be my duty to examine and 
judge Ugaon for the district I represented. The responsibility was 
on my shoulders. I opposed the bill and laid my reasons before the 
propie, and they sustained me. The road was subsequently built 

y private enterprise, and, as I predicted, no benefit has come to the 
Second district of Alabama from the building of that road that any 
man there can point to. But the Government was saved-from the 
indorsement of bonds to the extent of $38,000,000 and I had the 
satisfaction of contributing actively to that end. I sincerely trust 
that when the people come to consider and think carefully over 
this measure they will see it as I do. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, Iam much surprised 
that the committee has offered no explanation of the duty on binding- 
twine, in view of the grave charge made by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. LIND] an hour ago. If his statement be correct—and I 
have no doubt of his fumiliarity with the subject—then it seems to 
me that, instead of spending the rest of the few hours during which 
we may consider the bill on this vinegar amendment, it would be much 
better if we should get at the question of binding-twine, of tin, and 
several others. 

Isuppose, Mr. Chairman, that men inherit their political beliefs much 
as they do their religious faith, the opinions of the father being accepted 
by the son. Iwas born a protectionist, as many gentlemen on that side 
were born free-traders. This is the third tariff debate to which I have 
listened, and the more the subject is examined the more fixed is my be- 
lief in the wisdom of the protective policy for our whole people and na- 
tion. In May, 1884, I defined the doctrine of protection and adhere to 
that definition to-day, as follows: 

I advocate the principle of levying such a tax upon imported articles which are 
or might be produced by us as shall, by at first increasing the price thereof to the 
consumer, give a greater profit to American than to foreign manufacturers and 
farmers, and so protect American labor and industry against the cheaper labor 
of other rations. I favora tariff which will, by virtue of this extra profit, assure 
such competition between cur manufacturers as shall cause them to share this ex- 
tra profit with their employés in theshape of better wages, and with our farmers 
or miners whose products they use, in the shape of better prices, thus securin 
remunerative wages to American labor in its broadest sense; a tariff whi 
will also protect the American people against the cupidity of our manufactur- 
ers by maintaining such competition between them as shall insure the lowest rea- 
sonable prices of the articles they make; a tariff which, while 8 duty 
sufficiently high to secure these results, shall not place the rate so high as to 

our manufacturers from the check of foreign competition, and thus deprive 
the consumer of this needed safeguard against exorbitant profits; one which 
will promote the prosperity of the whole country by fostering those industries 
that, after due protection, shall become self-depending and of national value. 

I advocate such a tariff on the one hand as against free trad 
revenue only, or one for revenue with incidental protection; and on the other 
hand as against a prohibitory tariff, which, by lifting manufacturers above the 
plane ofcompetition, may 
operative, miner, and pu 


ve them a monopoly hurtful to the American ermer 
to a prohibitive tariff. 


ralike—in other words, a competitive as o 


Mr. Chairman, we are all agreed upon the necessity for reducing the 
revenues derived from imports. This may be done in either of two 
ways: first, by placing articles on the free-list; second, by fixing the duty 
so high as to prevent all importation. The first method is that of the 
free-trader, who stands at one extreme of the question, and the second 
is that of the ultra-protectionist, who stands at the other extreme. If 
the policy of either of them be fully enforced no revenue at all could be 
derived from imports and the money needed for the National Government 
would have to be raised by direct taxes, as in the case of State govern- 
ments. But we always have taxed and will tax foreigners for the privi- 
lege ofimporting their wares and of enjoying our markets. Every nation 
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raises much of its funds by this mode. And when doing so it is just 
as well to tax those articles which we too can produce, and thus diver- 
‘sify our industries, as only to tax those which we can not produce. In 
the former case foreigners may, and largely do, pay the tax, while in the 
latter our own people alone pay it. ‘That proposition is the base on 
which the system of protection rests. 

But there always have been and will be differences of opinion among 
the truest and stanchest protectionists as to just what articles shall 
be taxed aud what ones shall not, and also as to the degree of taxation 
on an article, whether high or low. These differences spring both from 
the diversity in judgment of men and from the diversity in the local 
interests of the various sections of our continent. No two members of 
the Ways and Means Committee would draught similar bills in all the 
details, and each man on that or any other committee would propose 
a measure different from all the rest, and yet because of this fact no- 
body would or could question the Republicanism of those gentlemen. 

Precisely the same right of judgment as to the articles to be taxed, 
and as to the rate of tax belongs to each of us in the fullest degree. 
As Republicans we stand in line on the doctrine of protection as against 
free trade, but in determining the details of three thousand articles 
and of the rates each of us is entitled to his own opinion. If this be 
not so and if the bill as reported by the committee be the only Repub- 
lican bill, then, in case the Senate should adopt a different measure, 
would the Republican Senators thereby become Democrats? 

The eight Republican members of our committee have labored with 
assiduity and sincerity to frame a tariff upon the lines of protection as 
distinct from those of free trade, and have reported a bill that reduces 
the taxes $60,000,000. Accordingly I shall vote for it. None of us 
wish to vote against a reduction of revenues. Thatit is far preferable 
to the Mills bill I have no doubt, and that it gives a greater protection 
to our farmers than any other tariff heretofore reported is undoubted. 
That its general purpose, scope, and effect are preferable to the existing 
law is also true. 

At the same time and exercising the same right of judgment that 
the committee hasexercised, there are several details of the bill I would 
change were it possible; but no one man is the whole House. It has 

happened more than once that 329 of the 330 members on this floor 

have gone wrong on questions by not thinking just as I thought or 
vice versa. In framing so great a measure as this we must allow to 
every gentleman and each interest their fair voice, and it must neces- 
sarily be a compromise measure. 

To my notion, the first paragraph should contain the amendment 
which I offered the other day, and which was voted down, empower- 
ing the President to suspend any duty on any article which is monop- 
olized by a trust or other combination of manufacturers, While a tariff 
does not create trusts and while the greatest of trusts controls articles 
which are not imported, yet it is nonsense to deny that trusts may be 
formed on dutiable articles. In such event competition is throttled 
and the consumer left helpless in the clutch of bandits. Under the 
guise of protection“ protection itself is murdered. And there is no 
length to which I am not ready to go, either under the tariff or outside 
of a tariff, in protecting the people against trusts, gamblers in futures, 
and the most direful of all combines, that of pooled railroads, which col- 
leet $5 from the people where the tariff collects one. 

The principle which has governed my vote upon the various amend- 
ments is a thorough belief in competitive, as distinct from prohibitive, 
duties. I desire to make the duties high enough to encourage home 
industry and to enable our manufacturers to compete with those of other 
nations; high enough to allow for the difference in wages here and 
abroad, and just a little higher in order to guard against fluctuation; 
but when this point is reached I want to stop, in order that our people 
may be defended against the rapacity of our own manufacturers. 

It is on this principle that I shall vote against two of the amendments 

-of the committee increasing the duty on yarns and cloths in the woolen 
schedule, and on tin. I prefer the bill as they reported it, to the higher 
duties which they have since proposed. 

There are several amendments that I have offered, but which can 
not be reached. One is for free lumber; another for placing petroleum 
on the free-list; another striking out the proviso which may increase 
the lumber duty to the extent of the export duty placed on logs by 
Canada. I would put salt on the free-list, and hides on the dutiable 
list, but need not specify other changes. In my opinion many ot the 
rates are higher than they ought to be; but, as I said before one man 
is not three hundred and thirty men. 

Notwithstanding these preferences I shall vote for the bill, and the 
more-freely because of a confident hope that the Senate will change 
many of the features that are objectionable. I trust that it will not 
put a tax on tin and paintings on the free-list for the benefit of mill- 
ionaires having picture galleries. I vastly prefer taxed statuary to free 
tobacco. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. BUCHANAN] for one minute. 
Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, on the 13th of 


May, the following took place in Committee of the Whole (see Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, current paging 4800): 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. So far as I am concerned the question of 
the gentleman from Iowa, as with most of his questions, does not affect 


me at 
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all. I was in favor of much wider changes even than the bill itself made. But 
as to alcohol, the trust was developed to be in the State of Illinois and other 
States north of the Ohio River, and it was represented on this floor by gentle- 
men who voted against Mills bill, 
Here the hammer fell. | 
3 ‘he CHAIRMAN. The will regard the pro forma amendment as with- 
rawn. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. I renew it, Mr. Chairman, for the purpose, 
in two minutes, of completing the history of the investigation of the whisky 
trust. I was a member of the committee that investigated the trust, and the 
gentleman from Kentucky stopped short in his history of it. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Idid not catch the gentleman's statement. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. I Iwas a member of the committee 
which investigated the whisky trust, and I was sorry you stopped short in your 
statement as to the history of it. > 

The fact was developed that there had been a combination of gentlemen en- 
gaged in the production of whisky in Kentucky. That will not be disputed by 
any one, because the testimony proved it conclusively, and the testimony 
was further conclusive to the effect that that trust was simply in abeyance and 
ready to be put into active operation at any time. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. As I understand the gentleman, he said 
that the testimony taken by the committee showed that the whisky trust re- 
sided—where? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. I said that the testimony showed that there 
had been a combination of the producers of whisky in Kentucky; that com- 
bination for the time being was in abeyance, but that the machinery wasin ex- 
istence ready to be put into operation whenever the exigency might arise. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Does not the gentleman know that he has 
only said, if it be the truth, one-half of the truth, and that this existing whisky 
trust had its headquarters at Peoria, Il.; that what was then the whisky trust 
was in Illinois and Ohio? 

Mr. Bucuanan,of New Jersey. I expressly said that my only purpose was 
to speak of the portion of the trust that the gentleman from Kentucky had not 
stated. He stated one pees ; I stated the remainder. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Well, now. as to the part that the gentle- 
man stated, I will take the liberty ofsaying that if he had read the testimony — 

Mr. BucHANAX, of New Jersey. I heard it. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I did not mean to say that you did not 
hear it, but re interrupted me before I finisned my sentence. I was stating 
that if he will read the testimony intelligently he will find that the statement 
is inaccurate, as will be seen by anybody who will intelligently read the testi- 
mony. 

Mr, BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. I did not hear what the gentleman said. 

Mr. SPRINGER. He said that you were inaccurate, 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. My statements are literally accurate. 


I have here the testimony taken before that committee. I read from 
the testimony of Mr. J. M. Atherton, of Kentucky: 


Then there was, I believe, incorporated a company in Kentucky in 1885, under 
the general incorporation laws of the State of Kentucky, which looked to fixing 
some method by which the amount of whisky made annually in the State could 
be regulated; but that movement fell through and notuing came of it. Thenan 
agreement, of which, I think. vou have a copy, was made in 1887, in the spring. 
The object of that agreement was as specified in the text of the agreement itself 
under date of June 9, 1887, 

The agreement had its origin in the depressed condition of the market that 
had existed since the overproduction of and 1882, to which I alluded a mo- 
ment ago. Abont 10,000,000 gallons of whisky were exported out of these pen 
ucts, That whisky was in Europe, and, the shippers being unable to find a 
market in that country, many of them were compelled to bring the whisky 
back to this country in order to endeavor to find a market bere in the course 
of time. That whisky was coming back and added to the dullness, and the 
Kentucky distillers, so far as their names ap to this agreement, thought it 
was best to curtail the product for in order that this surplus that had been 
accumulating for many years, much of which was still in Europe, could be sold 
without serious loss to the parties who had invested their money in it. The 
agreement states exactly the scope and intent of that movement. If you have 
not read it I will state that there is nothing in the nature of a trust in it, There 
is no consolidation of property, no transfer of title, no merging of interest, 
simply an agreement to suspend operations from July 1, 1887, to July 1, 1888. 

(Paper produced and shown witness.) 3 


Here is a copy of that agreement: 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 
LOVISVILLE, KY., June 9, 1887. 

The undersigned do mutually agree and coyenånt each with all and every the 
other as follows, to wit: 

First. It is for the pecuniary advantage of each and every the parties hereto 
that each and every the other parties should not make more whisky in the 
season July 1, 1887, to July 1, sei A pm is hereinafter set down e the 
signature of the several parties as their agreed production during said distilling 
season. 

Second. It is further agreed that the several parties hereto can, and do, enter 
into this agreement with the other parties hereto and assume the obligations 
hereinafter exp „ upon the mature and deliberate conviction that it is for 
the pecuniary benefit of each so to do. 

Third. And the parties, in consideration of the premises, and of 81 to each 
the other paid, and of divers other valuable considerations, each of them mov- 
ing. do mutually agree and covenant that they will severally make. during the 
distilling season of July 1, 1887. to July 1, 1888, the quantities of whisky set oppo- 
site their signatures, with full liberty and right, however, to each and every sig- 
natory hereto to manufacture as much more whisky as he may choose, upon 
the conditions hereinafter set forth. . 

Fourth. If any party hereto shall conclude to make, and does make, whisky 
in excess of the amount set opposite his name, he shall and will pay, and here- 
by covenants and agrees to pay, within thirty duys from the close of each 
month in which whisky is produced in excess of this agreement, unto a trustee 
to be by them selected, a sum of money equal to 20 cents for each proof-gallon 
of whisky so made by him in excess of the production set opposite to his sig- 
nature, the same to be distributed by said trustee unto the other signatories 
hereof not producing more than tne amounts set op te their names, as com- 
pensation to them for refraining from so doing, and to reimburse to them the 

rofit which they surrender by not making a greater amount of whisky than 
2 opposite their names set forth, and as an offset to the increased profits to 
such overprodueer. The said distribution shall be equal pro rata soang those 
not making more than is set opposite their several names, based upon the con- 
templated production of each as set forth. 

Fifth. And the ies hereto, recognizing fully the rights of each to make as 
much whisky as he may choose, agree and covenant that the said sum of 20 
cents per gallon so to be computed is a fair and just compensation, and is fixed 
as the liquidated and indisputable remuneration to be made by such producer 
to those parties hereto who, for his pent and at his request, in from mak- 
ing more than herein by them indicated, and thereby lose profit which they 
might otherwise make. 
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Sixth. The said Herman Beckurts, trustee, may sue for any such remunera- 
tion in his own name as trustee for the benefit of those concerned, and the proper 
eompensation of said trustee, and his outlays and expenses, including 
fees, shall be paid by ratable contribution on the part of those who produce no 
more than the quantities set opposite their names, 

‘The trustee shall be named in writing by a majority in number of the signa- 
tories hereof, and any vacancy occurring in said 3 death, 
tion, retusal to act, or other disability shall in like manner be filled, 

The trustee may call meetings of the — at any time on ten days’ 
notice, given through the United States mail. 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE SIGNERS, 
LOUISVILLE, KY., January 25, 1888. 

Ata meeting this day called by the “trustee” of the signers to the agreement 
made June 9, 1847, not to produce any whisky in Kentucky for the season of 
1888,“ it was unanimously resolved: 1 

First. That the distillers who signed said contract and who compose 90 per 
—. = the producing capacity of Kentucky realize the good effects resulting 

refrom, 

Second. That we regret the necessity of stating that The Mellwood Distiller: 
Company, The J. B. Wathen & Bro. Company, Boldrick & Callahan, Labrot 
Graham, W. S. Harris, J. Swigert Taylor, Davis County Club Distilling Com- 
pany,and a few other smaller distillers, have e been appealed to to co- 
operate in our endeavor to restrict production, have persistently refused so to 
do, and seem inclined to ignore the fact that there has been an overproduction 
and great losses resulting therefrom to the trade, 

Third. That the distiilors, parties to the compact, having exhausted all means 
within their power to persuade these few selfish distillers to unite with the 
signers to the agreement heretofore entered into, we now appeal to the trade at 

, realizing that they alone can compel their co-operation, and ask them to 
abstain from purchasing any goods made by any one in the running season of 


1888. 

Fourth, If the dealers fail to exercise their influence in this direction, the re- 
sponsibility of any future overproduction and losses resulting therefrom will 
rest with them alone. 

Fifth. That the trustee be directed to call a meeting on or about the 15th of 
May next to take some action toward regulating the production in Kentucky 
whiskies for the season of 1889, 

Resolved, That the trustee be instructed to bring suit against any signer to 
this agreement who is or may be directly or indirectly interested in the manu- 
facture of Bourbon or rye whiskies. 

Resolved, That the trustee be instructed to send a copy of these resolutions to 
every dealer in the United States. 


SIGNERS TO THE AGREEMENT, 


The Anderson and Nelson Distilleries Company, The J. M. Atherton 
Comps«ny, Anderson County Sour Mash Distilling Company, 
Ashbrook Bros., F. S. Ashbrook & Co., Allen Bradley Company, 
Belle of Nelson Distilleries Company, M. S. Bond Distillery, 

O. Bowen Distillery, D. S. Brooks, The Berry Distilling Company, 
E. J. Curley & Co, E N. Crigler, Cliff Falls Distillery Company, 
R. Cummings & Co., B. B. Cook & Co., E. A. Chase & Co., Daviess 
County Distilling Company, Eagle Distilling Company, J. W. 
` M. Field, Glenmore Distillery e e Glen Span Distillery 
Company, W. A. Gaines & Co., J. A. Grimes, y-& Peck, 
John Hanning Distilling Company, W. 8. Hume & Co., James 
H. Hutchings, John A. Huguely, King of Kentucky Distilling 
Company, Charles Kobert & Co., The Kentucky Distilling Com- 
any, S. P. Lancaster, James Levy & Brothers, T. J. Megibben, 
F. J. Megibben & Brother, Mattingly and Moore Distilling Com- 
pany, M. P. Mattingly, J, G. Mattingly & Sons, George D. Mat- 
ingly & Co., R. Monurch, Marion County Distillery Company, 
E. £ Miles & Co., Moore & Selliger, Murphy, Barber & Co., The 
J. A. Monks and Sons Distillery Company, J. A. McBrayer Dis- 
tillery, W. H. McBrayer, William Nock, The New Hope Distil- 
lery Company, The Nelson County (Kentucky) Distilling Com- 
pany, Old Times Distillery Company, Old Lexington Club Dis- 
tillery, James E. Pepper & Co., Redmond Distilling Dospan 
Rich Grain Distillery Company, Rily Distilling Company, T. B. 
Ripy. Sharp Distilling Company, Spring Hiil Distillery, Sour 
Mash Distilling Company, T. W. Samuels, E. H Taylor, jr., & 
Sons, G. W. Taylor, E. H. Taylor, jr., Company, William. Tarr & 
Co., John B. Thompson, Warwick Company, Wathen, Mueller 
& Co., Wigglesworth Bros., Alvin Wood, 


I again quote from Mr. Atherton’s testimony: 


Q. Do I understand you to testify that from July 1, 1887, to July 1, 1888, there 
was no whisky made by the signers of this agreement? 

A. No whisky was made by the signers of the agreement, 

Q. I observe that the agreement itself provides that the . generally 
make during the distilling season from July 1, 1887, to July 1, 1888, the quan- 
tities ot whisky set opposite their names. 

A. Yes, sir. In the written agreement itself 100 gallons is set opposite the 
name of each person, bat the quantity was so small that none of the distillers 
could afford to begin operations, of course. 

Q. And the amount of 100 gallons was allowed to be made and set opposite 
the names of each one of the signers of this agreement? 

A. Yes, sir; but it was not made. 

Q. Then there follows this provision: x 

* With full liberty and right, however, to each and every signatory to manu- 
facture as much more whisky as he may choose, upon the conditions herein- 

set forth.“ That liberty and right these parties did not exercise? 
They did not exercise it. 


Their agreement was for the year 1888. As to the one then in proc- 
ess of signature for the year 1889, Mr. Atherton testified July 27, 
1888. The witness stated: 


Q. — — this agreement was entered into only by persons residing in Ken- 

A. Only in Kentucky, yes, sir; and the movement proposed for 1889 embraces 
only distilleries located in Kentucky and producing the fine Kentucky whisky 
for age and has no connection with any other manufacturing interest in the 
whisky business. 

Q. 1 the movement as proposed for 1889 apply to the signers of this agree- 
men 

A. No, sir; it isa different agreement entirely. Many of the signers there 
protey will sign the new agreement and some probably will not. I donot 

now yet who will and who will not sign it. I have signed the IS8agreeme t, 
or rather the agreement beginning July 1, 1888, and ending July L, 1489, but it 
is not to be binding upon those who sign it until a sufficient number have signed 
it to give it some substantial commercial value. 

There has been a formal agreement for 1889? 

A. Yes, sir; very much similar in its scope to the other; pretty much acopy 

of the agreement which you have before you. 


Q. Can you furnish us with a copy of the proposed ment? 

A. I have no copy with me. I have been away from home for five weeks. It 
is very similar in most respects to the agreement you have here; I think an ex- 
act copy in most respects, y 


These combines were formed, to some extent at least, of lesser com- 
bines. I append the following testimony of Mr. Atherton, given in re- 
sponse to questions asked by myself; 

Q. Am I correct in understanding you to say that the J. M. Atherton Com- 
pany isa corporation created under and existing by virtue of the laws of the 
State of Kentucky? 

A. Les, sir. 

Q. At what time was that corporation formed? 

A. In the summer of 1881, I think, it went into operation; on the Ist of July, 


1881. 

Q. What is its capital stock ? 

A. Five hundred thousand dollars. 

Paid up? 

A. Paid up in money and property. 

Q. What property was put in as part of the capital stock? 

A. The various distillery properties, the firm names of which I enumerated 
in answering the question. 

Q. Give me the name of the first one, please. 

A. J.M. Atherton & Co. 

Q. Where was that distillery located? 

A. It was located previously to the formation of this corporation where it is 
now located, in La Rue County, in the fifth collection district of the State of 
Kentucky. 

Q. Owned by whom? 

A. It was owned by myself and by several partners. 

Q. Was it a chartered company or a corporation ? 

A. It was owned by private individuals and so was all the property. 

Q. That was put in as part of the capital stock? 

A. Yes, sir. It was sold by the individuals to this corporation and put in as 
part of the capital stock. 

Q. oe 8 stock up to the value of their property? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that was the case with each of the other firms? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where was the next one located? 

A. All right in the same place; they are all together, covering about 15 or 20 
acres of land. : 

Q. In onetown? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Previous to that they were owned by separate parties? 

A. Previous to that they were owned by separate parties, 

Q. And each of these parties deeding the property to the corporation received 
in a of me property so deeded certificates of cupital stock? 

A. Yes, sir. 

= How soon after the formation of the corporation were these transfers 
made? 

A. They were made previously or simultaneously with it. 

Q. Practically, the formation of the company and transfer of the property was 
all done at the same time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the company was organized for that express purpose, was it not? 

A. The company was organized for the purpose of owning and operating 
distillery property, or having it operated, and for doing business in Kentucky 


wh A 

Q But it was well understood among the incorporators that these distilleries 
would be put in this company and the parties owning the ef receive in 
lieu thereof stock in the corporation. at was all understood at the time? 

A. Of course. We have in Kentucky a general statute authorizing the incor- 
poration of companies for various purposes, the purposes to be definitely set 
out in the articles of incorporation. 

Q. That is so in almost every State. The corporation was formed under that 
law, was it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many conferences among the owners were held before this consoli- 
dation was effected? 

A. That is impossible for me to state, There were four or five owners and 
parties interested in that property, all of whom conveyed it to the corporation, 
= equivalent that they were satisfied with of stock in the corporation. 

had these separate owners in view respecting the consoli- 


A, It was simply to avoid the difficulty and expense of keeping separate ac- 
counts with each one of the separate firms who were doing business as se; 
firms; as a matter of economy to simplify the business, all taking stock in the 
corporation equivalent to the value o . and the individual interests. 
For instance, there was no need of indivi and separate purchases of grain 


and te management of the property. 
Q What was the date at which That transfor was effected? 


¥ 5 Lonas effected at the time the agreement went into effect, about the Ist of 
uly, f 
1 Red 35 2585 ee Company one of the signers of the agreement that 

A. Yes, sir. 

I leave the matter right where this testimony puts it, 

Mr, CHIPMAN. Mr, Chairman, the object of the amendment of- 
fered by the committee is to put the vinegar business, that is making 
vinegar from vaporized alcohol, entirely under the control of the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau. The complaint made against the makers of 
this article, I think, has been exaggerated, for the reason that during 
the eleven years in which the manufacture has been under the super- 
vision of the Internal Revenue Department there have been but 
twenty cases brought to the attention of the courts in which it was 
claimed that there had been a violation of the law, and of these twenty 
cases a very great majority resulted in acquittals. 

There is no real contest between the cider vinegar and these vapor- 
ized vinegars. Cider vinegar and grape vinegar, or any vinegar made 
from fruit, retains the taste of the iruit, and therefore, when used for 
pickles, spoils the pickle in thatregard. Then again, as a general rule, 
indeed, as the entire rule, they do not contain alcohol enongh to pre- 
serve the fruit or to preserve the vegetable asa pickle. There must 
be a very high percentage of alcohol, and as every one knows who is 
familiar with pickles of commerce, pickles by the barrel, pickles by the 
jar, pickles in bottles, there is a great difference in the quality. Al- 
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most invariably those which are preserved in fruit vinegars become 
what is called mushy and soft, whereas those which are preserved by 
the vaporized vinegars, which is a strongly alcoholic vinegar, retain 
their firmness and make a palatable pickle. Somebody spoke about 
vinegar-makers being able to use a worm in their factories. That is 
not so. They are prohibited from doing that by law, and the amend- 
ment offered by the committee does not confer any such privilege upon 
them. 

Mr, BAKER. Prohibited unless they take out a license. 

Mr. CHIPMAN. If they go into the distillery business then of 
course there is no necessity for this enactment; but, on the other hand, 
many of these factories are in States where they will not be permitted 
to carry on the distillery business, that is, the distilling of spirits for 
the purposes of a beverage, whereasin those States they would be at 
perfect liberty to use their establishments for making vinegar, and vin- 
egar alone. Now these factories employ a large number of men and 
use an immense amount of vegetables. There are fully a hundred of 
them distributed throughout the country, and they use large quantities 
of cucumbers, beans, and all the vegetables that are used for pickles; 
and the effect of the bill as it stands, an effect which is sought to be 
obviated by this amendment, would be practically to drive many of 
these factories out of the business, because it would oblige them, in or- 
der to continue it, to go outof the vinegar business pure and simple 
and to erect distilleries, and so to lose the value of their present plants 
and the money invested in them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Illinois. The gentleman seems to be familiar 
with this subject, so I will ask him to state what it costs these manu- 
facturers to produce vinegar under the present law. 

Mr, CHIPMAN. I hardly know. They produce it very cheaply. 
I say very cheaply because they sell it very cheaply. It costs only a 
few cents a gallon. It is one of the cheapest articles that we buy, but 
if they are obliged to go to the distilleries or to erect distilleries, the 
first effect will be an increase in the price of this palatable table vine- 
gar and the next will be an increase in the price of pickles from one 
end of the country to the other. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
I make this motion in order that I may say a few words in regard to 
the action of the committee upon the question of the duty on binding- 
twine. If the statement of my friend from Minnesota [Mr. LIND] is 
correct, the committee ought to have reduced the duty a great deal be- 
low What it is. But my friend is entirely mistaken as to his figures. 
He says that the duty under the present law 

Mr. DUNNELL, I would inquire if my colleague [Mr. LI xp] isin 
the Hall. 

A MEMBER. Yes; he is over there. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. What difference does it make? 

Mr. DUNNELL. It makes a good deal of difference. 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. LIND] states 
that the duty under the present law is 20 per cent. ad valorem on the 
manila and sun grass of which this binding-twineis manufactured, The 
fact is that the present duty on manila is $25 per ton, which is equiv- 
alent to 1} cents per pound. The duty upon sun-grass is $15 per ton, 
which is equivalent to three-fourths of a cent per pound. Binding- 
twine is composed of about equal parts of these two materials, with a 
small proportion of jute, which pays a duty of about half a cent per 
pound; so that the duty upon the raw materials of which binder-twine 
is composed is equal, under the present law, to an average of 1 cent 

r pound, while the duty upon binding-twine is 2} cents per pound, 

eaving a differential duty under the existing law of 14 cents per 
und, 

Mr. LIND. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. PAYNE. I have not time. 

Now the committee have put upon the free-list the manila and the 
sun-grass of which this twine is manufactured and at the same time 
they have reduced the duty upon binding-twine, not to a cent and a 
half a pound, as they would have been justified in doing under the 
present law, but to a cent anda quarter a pound. The committee did 
that because of the demands of the wheat-growing interests that we 
should reduce this duty to the lowest possible point. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, nearly all the binding-twine used in this coun- 
try is manufactured in this country. There are some forty establish- 
ments scattered over the different States engaged in this manufacture. 
They employ a large number ofhands. They manufacture this twine 
in competition with each other, and they put the price down to the 
lowest possible point at which they can put it and pay American wages. 
We thought, therefore, that it was but right and just that we should 
put a duty upon the manufacture of binding-twine that would enable 
our manufacturers to produce it here for our own people, by the em- 
ployment of American workingmen. 

Mr. Chairman, it will be said later that there is a trust“ in the 
manufacture of binding twine. Now, before the argument is raised, 
I propose to meet it. It is true that a number of years ago the manu- 
facturers of this twine formed an association. One feature of their 
agreement was that there should be a committee formed to buy all the 
raw material that was required by the different manufacturers, They 
did that because they found that under the old system each one was 
striving to get a supply a year ahead. f = 


This article, coming from Calcutta, has to be ordered a year ahi 
and each factory was ordering more than it needed, and they believ 
that their competition with each other in the foreign markets was put- 
ting up the price of the raw material. Therefore they thought it was 
better to form a purchasing committee to purchase for the factories 
all the raw material that was needed for all, apportioning to each its 
proper share. Under that arrangement the cost of the raw material 
fell year by year down to 1886, when the association was dissolved and 
each one went in for himself. 

The result was that they ran up the price of the raw material from 
about 6 cents a pound to nearly 12 cents a pound in 1889, and for that 
reason they found it necessary to charge the farmers of the United States 
16 cents a pound, while even at that price the manufacturers com- 
plained and showed before the committee that for the last three years 
they had made no money in the business. 

Mr. LIND. How did they show it? 

Mr. PAYNE. In view of these facts these gentlemen last January 
formed another association and appointed a purchasing committee, and 
one part of their agreement was that each member of the association 
should, within so many days, report the amount of raw material he had 
purchased. Those reports were made and were published to the world, 
They found that they had a supply for a year or a year and a half in 
advance, and within thirty days after the publication of that report 
the price of the raw material fell from 12 cents to about 9 cents, 

And they expect before they need to purchase any more that theraw 
material will go down to 5 or 6 cents a pound. 

We take off the duty from the raw material; we reduce the duty on 
the manuiactured article (and itis a high grade of manufactured twine, 
because it must be made uniform in order to form the knots that bind 
the grain) to 1} cents a pound, while on all other twines the duty is 
1} centsa pound. We have fixed this duty barely at the protective 
point; we have not put it a farthing higher; and if by any amendment 
we reduce it we simply transfer the manufacture of this twine from 
these forty establishments competing with each other in the United 
States and send it to Canada or to England and let the foreigners make 
it for us and charge what they please on a limited production, 

[Here the hammer fell. ] A 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Chairman, when the general debate began on this 
measure I was absent in the execution of an order of this House, and 
thereby was prevented from participating, as I desired to do, in the gen- 
eral discussion. This is my apology for speaking on the general sub- 
ject at this late hour in the debate. 

We are confronted by a grave question of political economy, upon 
which statesmen and scholars have differed for centuries. The first 
tariff law enacted by the Congress of the United States was in the year 
1789, one hundred and one years ago, and during the entire history of 
subsequent legislation there has never been a time at which there was 
such radical difference in opinion as exists to-day on thissubject. ‘There 
was never a time when the difference between the two great political 
parties was so well defined and distinctly marked as it is to-day. Yet 
in some respects there never was a time in our history when the two 
parties on this great question were so perfectly in accord up to a given 
point. I emphatically deny that the Democratic is in any sense a 
free-trade party. 

If we regard mankind as one universal brotherhood and without 
conflicting national interests, there can be no question of the benefi- 
cence, wisdom, and justice of absolute free trade; buteach nation, char- 
acterized by that selfishness which is a part of man’s nature, and with- 
out which he could not exist, has recourse to such a policy, in respect 
to its commerce, as is supposed to secure to it the greatest advantages 
over other nations of the world. 

I maintain, sir, that both the Democraticand Republican are protect- 
ive parties. They both favor protection to home industries and domes- 
tic manufactures; but when it comes to the method, manner, and 
measure of the protection to be afforded, when we undertake to fix the 
schedule of duties, there we part company. There has never been a 
tariff law passed by Congress in which much and prolonged considera- 
tion was not given to the question of the effect of the rate of duty upon 
any given article of American manufactures of similar articles of com- 
merce. The Democratic party regards all tariff duties as taxes, which 
Congress derives its sole right to impose for purposes of revenue. 

It never occurred to any of the framers of the Constitution, nor to 
any public man of respectable ability for nearly a century, that the tax- 
ing power could be used interchangenbly with or ia lieu of the power 
to regulate commerce with foreign nations, That honor belongs to the 
latitudinarians, or, speaking more appropriately, to the centralists of 
this age. Every Democrat worthy of the name and sufficiently intel- 
ligent to comprehend the ordinary use of the Englishlanguage adheres 
to the fundamental doctrine that ours is a Government of enumerated 
and limited powers, and that the powers conferred on Congress should 
be used only for the purpose of making uniform, just, and equal laws; 
that is, laws that distribute both the burdens and benefits of Govern- 
ment equally and equitably upon all the people. In the language of 
Andrew Jackson, the seventh and one of our most illustrious Presi- 
dents— 


It is not in a splendid government s 
aristocratical 


rted by 8 monopolies and 
establishments that they w: 


find happiness or their liberties pro- 
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tection, but in a plain system, void of pomp, protecting all and granting favors 
to none, dispensing its blessings like the dews of Heaven, unseen and unfelt, 
‘eave in the freshness and beauty they contribute to produce. [Applause] 

It is such a government that the genius of our people requires, such a one only 
under which our States may remain for ages to come, united, prosperous, and 
free. [Applause.] 

In 1888 the Republican party for the first time in its history boldly 
assumed the position and deelared it in their platform that the taxing 
power should be used forthe purpose and to the extent of giving Ameri- 
can manufacturers exclusively the American market; that itshould be 
used, not for the purpose of revenue, but to enhance the price of do- 
mestic manufactures for the benefit of those engaged therein at the 
expense of the general public. The Emperor Napoleon Bonaparte said 
that duties should never be a fiscal instrument, but a means of pro- 
tecting industry. That was well adapted to his policy, which was 
one of perpetual involvement in war, but in time of peace duties should 
never be made an instrument of rapine, either internal or external. 
The Republican party of this country, speaking through the majority 
of this House as its organ, by the bill under consideration is attempt- 
ing to enforce the Napoleon dogma of laying duties, not for fiscal pur- 
poses, but as a means of protecting existing industries aud encouraging 

*the development of new ones, and that, too, without due regard to the 
necessity for the products or their adaptability to the circumstances of 
this country. And to do this they propose to retain taxes and duties 
at the high rates laid to meet the exigencies of war, and in some in- 
stances to increase them far beyond that rate. 

If they should succeed in preserving the American market exclu- 
sively to be supplied by American manufacturers what, I ask, is to be- 
come of any surplus production? Where is the market to be found for 
that? If our manufacturers go abroad to find a market for their wares 
they must necessarily sell at a lower price tban they sell to their own 
countrymen, and this they are now doing in many cases. Our farm- 
ers pay American manufacturers $7.76 per dozen for axes, while the 
same manufacturer ships and sells the same axes in foreign countries 
at $6.75 per dozen; he sells to our farmers a plow at $11 which he will 
sell to a foreigner for $8.40. For a gang-plow our farmers have to pay 
$58.80, while the manufacturer will sell it to a foreigner for $52.90. 
Our farmers have to pay $9.20 per dozen for shovels which our Amer- 
ican manufacturers will sell 1 for $7.86 per dozen. These dis- 
criminations are entirely due to our high protective tariff. 

The advocates of this restrictive bill contend that high protection 
makes the article cheaper than it can be bought in foreign countries. 
If this be true, with the present high rates on almost everything, our 
manufacturers should not only successfully rival, but outstrip all others, 
and completely command the markets of the world. But the falsity 
of this argument is made manifest by the paucity of manufactures an- 

` nually exported, which last year amounted to but $138,500,000, a frac- 
tion less than 19 per cent. of our total annual exports. 

When the American market is fully supplied any additional pro- 
duction of a given article must be ata loss, unless a foreign market 
can be found therefor. It is a fact that in some cases a rate of duty so 
high as to exclude foreign competition has enabled the buyer to ob- 
tain the goods manufactured here at even a lower price than that for 
which they could be bought in a foreign market, This results from 
the extraordinary stimulus which at first and for a few years enables 
the American manufacturer to sell his goods at an immense profit, 
thereby inviting large investments of capital in the business protected 
until it is overdone, and more goods of the particular kind are made 
than can be sold for remunerative prices. 

And then what follows? Strikes of laboragainst reductions of wages 
and mills running on half time. Then what? To prevent insolvency 
and financial ruin a combination or trust is formed, by which all mills 
engaged in the particular business are put under one management, a 
part of them stopped so as to limit production and restore prices to a 
profitable level, with an agreement among all the propeen to share 
the dividend equally. Why, sir, a proċective tariff such as that com- 
prised within the pending bill is the legitimate progenitor and propa- 
gator, the father of all trusts and combines now so much inveighed 
against and condemned by ali classesand parties excepting only members 
of the combine! The industry, thus stimulated by the high-tariff tax 
against foreign competition, must run several years beforesuflicient capi- 
tal is induced to invest therein so as to reduce the price of the manu- 
ſuetured article by competition to or below the cost of its foreign rival, 
and during all these years its development is at the expense of the con- 
sumers of that article. This presents the case of laying and collecting a 
tax from one class of citizens for the benefit of another. It is not a tax 
fora public purpose, but for private benefit. It is true that public bene- 
fit in some cases may ultimately flow from it, but this does not bring 
it within the principle of just taxation. 

In the case of The Loan Association rs, Topeka (20 Wallace, 663, 664) 
Justice Miller, in delivering the opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, said: 


To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property of a citi- 
zen and with the other bestow it upon favored individuals, to aid private enter- 
prises and build up private fortunes, is none the less robbery because it is done 
under forms of law and is called taxation. This isnovlezislation; it is a decree 
under legislative forms. Nor is it taxation. * * Beyond a cavil there can 
be no lawful taxation which is not laid for public purposes. 


The people of our country in respect to this question are divided into 


two classes, producers and consumers, whose interests are directly in 
conflict and are not susceptible of being made perfectly harmonions. 
The producer is ever desirous of scarcity, because that enhances the 
price of what he makes to sell, while the consumer is equally desiro 
for abundance, because that reduces the price and enables him to bu 
more cheaply that which he consumes. I submitto the judgment of 
every candid man the proposition, which is more conducive to the 
happiness of every American citizen, abundance or scarcity of that 
which he consumes? The primary object of a protective tariff is to pro- 
duce scarcity; high duties are laid to prevent goods of prime necessity 
from coming to our shores or to diminish and to prevent those whi 
do come from being sold at low prices. 2 

Now, Lask in all seriousness if, when this bill becomes a law, the 
people will be better fed because there is less bread, less meat, less 
wool, or less clothing in the country? Will the people be better dressed 
because this law will make fewer goods in our market and these to cost 
a higher price? Will the people in the cold winter be better warmed 
because there is less coal? Or will they he better, happier, and more 
prosperous because implements of industry, iron, machinery, cotton 
and baling ties are made scarcer and more expensive? Is it a satisfac- 
tory answer, and will it compensate for this enforced scarcity to say 
that this policy has kept our money at home and prevented it from be- 
ing sent abroad for the purchase of more abundant supplies? People 
do not eat money, nor do they dress in greenbacks and silver. y 
should the poor man care whether there is more or less money in the 
country provided he has more bread in his cupboard, more meat in his 
larder, more clothes in his press, and more wood in his cellar? What 
does he know about the balance of trade between ours and other na- 
tions, and what does the average citizen care about that if he be able 
to obtain all of that which supplies his wants and makeshim happy? 

The balance of trade is not always a conclusive evidence of our - 
perity. Under our high protective tariſt, with an average rate of over 
47 per cent., the balance of trade has frequently been against us, It 
depends as much, even more, upon what we have to export than upon 
what we import. It matters not that the aggregate of our im 
be great if we have an equal or greater amount in exports. Ys 
sir, last year the United States exported $238,500,000 worth of cotton, 
which was two-thirds of the crop made, the other third fully supply- 
ing the demands of the home market, $124,000,000 worth of bread- 
stuffs, $104,000,000 worth of provisions, $19,000,000 worth of tobacco, 
$18,000,000 worth of live animals, and sundry other articles, aggre- 
gating as our total exports about $742,500,000, while the total imports 
during the same period amounted to $745,000, 000. 

Ifevery Republican member were retired from Congress or withdrawn 
from any voice whatever in the revision of the tariff, and that work 
intrusted alone to the Democrats of the two Houses, they would leave 
asufficiently high rate of duty tosustain every American manufactu 
establishment worthy ofthe name, and would not reduce the rates enoug 
to injure or destroy any, except such as are palpable frauds and live on 
the enforced contributions of the people alone. Two years ago the 
Republican party by the false charges against the Mills bill as a free- 
trade measure succeeded in forming the most gigantic and powerful 
trust that was ever organized in the civilized world, composed of all 
the manufacturers of the United States, to accomplish its defeat. Free 
trade indeed! Why, the average rate of duty proposed by that bill 
was 42 per cent., the exact rate to which the Republican Tariff Com- 
mission had previously recommended a reduction of duties! 

The greatest exception was taken to the proposition to put wool on 
the free-list, by which our manufacturers would have obtained an 
abundance of free raw material, have kept their mills in constant opera- 
tion, employed a largely increased number of laborers, could have sup- 
plied American consumers with warm woolen goods at reduced prices, 
and could have gone out into the markets of the world as rivals of Eng- 
lish manufacturers, and thus have largely increased our export trade. 
The United States, with superior advantages for the manufacture of 
woolen goods, exports annually less than a half million dollars’ worth, 
while Great Britain exports over $120,000,000 worth. The woolen 
mills of the United States manufacture but little over 300,000,000 
pounds annually, nearly a third of which is imported and pe a daty 
last year ot nearly $6,000,000, The American mills have the capacity 
tomanufacturenearly double the present amount, or 600,000,000 pounds 
of wool per annum; and they would do it provided the foreiga wool 
could come in free. 

There are three classes of wool, the superfine, the intermediary or 
combing woo], and the coarse or carpet wool. This country produces 
only the second-class or intermediary, and hence no protection is neces- 
sary to either the first or third classes, and without those grades to in- 
termix with American wool the best results can not be obtained. In 
Ohio, the greatest wool-growing State in the Union, the annual value of 
all the wool grown is but 3 per cent. of the total farm products of that 
State and the average amount grown is but 5 pounds to each inhabitant, 
whereas the amount used in clothing for each person in that State av- 
erages 10 pounds. The annual value of this industry is less than the 
value of the eggs laid by the industrious hens of the Buckeye State. 

Under the present law the average rate of duty on wool is 61 per 
cent. The bill under consideration proposes to increase it to an aver- 
age of nearly 92 per cent., making on the basis of last year’s importa- 
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tions an increase of duty on raw wool alone of $2,250,000, For what 


is this done? Confessedly to make wool-growing more profitable to 
those engaged in that industry by enabling them to sell their wool at 
higher prices and exclude from competition a large portion of that which 
now comes to this country from abroad. The inevitable effect of this 
policy will be to make woolen goods more expensive to those who are 
compelled to use them. 

Last year we imported manufactured woolen goods of the value of 
$52,681,000, upon which we paid to the United States in duties thereon 
the sum of $35,373,000, The bill under consideration proposes to in- 
crease the duty so that it will aggregate on a like amount of importa- 
tions over $50,000,000 annually. Sir, you need not tell me that this 
increased duty will not increase the price. I have on a suit of clothes 
now for which I paid in London—tailor-made—$15, and no gentleman 
can buy such a suit of like material anywhere in the United States for 
less than $35. Here is a silk hat the like of which can not be bought 
anywhere in this country for less than 88. I paid for this, made to 
order, in London, 16 shillings, equal to $3.84. What makes this dif- 
ference if it is not the tarift which you impose upon these goods ? 

The present tariff on tin, not a pound of which is made in the 
United States and which every one knows is an article of absolute ne- 
cessity, especially to the poor people of this country, aggregates about 
$7,500,000, and by the provisions of this bill this tax is to be doubled, 
under the pretext merely of developing a new industry; and while 
thus developing it this heavy tax will depress the manufacture of im- 
ported tin and increase the cost of it to the consumer, 

The pretext of the Republican party for keeping tariff duties atsuch 
a high rate has been for years that it was necessary in order to enable 
manufacturers to pay their laborers higher wages than they are paid in 
any European country. On August 28, 1888, Mr. Jonas Denby, of Law- 


“rence, Mass., a native of Yorkshire, England, who came to this coun- 


try but two or three years theretofore and was a skilled operative in 
woolen and worsted manufacturing, testified before the Ford investi- 
gating committee as follows: 


I find wages higher here than in England. My condition at present time is 
better than it was in England, but when I came to Abbott & Co. Isummed up 
what I had to live on, clothe my family and other domestic ey Srey articles 
used for months, 17 cents per day per head. My condition was ter in Eng- 
Jand than when working for Abbott over here at the prices I then received. I 
was nice and comfortable in England, I found living cheaper there than here; 
cheaper in the cost of four. I could buy tor my family a bag of 250 pounds of 
flour for 27 shillings. And the clothing was cheaper; I never wore more than 
an sis suit—the best suit I ever had or that anybody would wish to have—and 
you buy the same suit here and youcan not get it under $5, In England sugar 
cost me 4 cents (per pound) and here it costs me 9 cents. And coal I could get 
there for $2.75 per ton, whereas we have to give from 88 to $3.25 per ton here, 
So unless we get a good deal higher wages here than there we are worse off. 
Our wages, I consider, ought to be double all the way round to make them 
equal to what we get in England, because the cost of living is nearly double as 
much here as there. 


Mr. George Foster, also of Lawrence and a native of Yorkshire, who 
came over at the same time and is a blacksmith by trade, testified on 
this point as follows: 


I work at Lawrence and at the Washin mills. I get $2.25 per day. In 
England I received 8 shillings per day for ten hours. There I worked ten 
hours for five days and five hours on the sixth day; but in this country I have 
to work sixty hours, ten hours Kire day for six days. My daughters get better 
pay for work in the mills here than they did in England, but it is just about as 
much more as it costs them in living and clothing. I consider my condition 
a little better here than it was there, but not much. We live better on the whole 
over here and of course handle more money, but it costs us more in fuel, living, 
and clothing than it did there. I was satisfied in England until I saw the ad- 
vertisments in the papers that I could do so much better here in America, and I 
thought I was going to improve myself, so I came, 

Much other testimony could easily be adduced to show that the ben- 
efits of the higher wages paid skilled laborers in this country over those 

id in England are lost by the increased expense of living caused by the 

igh tariff in this country. 

To show how little truth there is in the claim that manufacturers 
give all of the increased price which tariff duties enable them to sell 


their goods for to their laborers I submit the following table, compiled 


by Mr. Seaton, Superintendent of the Tenth Census, giving the manu- 
factured products under the head of Industries, with the value of 
the same, the amount paid to labor in producing the same, with the per- 
centage of the labor in the total cost, the rate of tariff duties under the 
present law on similar products of foreign manufacture, and also the pro- 
posed tariff rate: 


Percent- 
Value of | Paid for Present Proposed 
Industries. product. labo: axe ot tariff. tariff. 


= $31, 792, 802 | $6,835, 218 21.5 46.31 60. 88 

Cotton goods 210, 950, 383 | 46,614,419 21.6 35.64 38. 00 
Bolts, nuts, + 10. 10,078,330 | 1,981, 300 19.7 32. 00 30. 00 
Nails and spi 5,629,240 | 1,255,171 22.3 52. 00 41.00 
Iron pipe, wron; 13,292,162 | 1,788, 258 13.5 74.00 62.00 
avons 653, 900 44,714 6.8 | 220.00 125. 00 

15, 393, 812 631, 4.4 44.00 53.00 

2, 184, 532 456, 342 20.9 72.00 84.00 

8,519,569 | I. 893. 215 22,2 68,00 111,00 

Woolen g 160, 606, 721 | 25, 836, 302 16.1 | . 71.00 90. 00 
Worsted g 33,549,942 | 5,683, 027 16.9 67.00 108. 00 


The people of our country engaged in agricultural pursuits, who con- 
stitute more than one-half of the entire population and the value of 
whose annual products is estimated to be not less than $10,000,000, 000 
and constitute about 81 per cent. of all our exports to foreign countries, 
have been the victims of class legislation for the past twenty-five years; 


-that is to say, while not directly legislated against, they are the people 


upon whom the evil effects and consequences of legislation for the bene- 
fit of certain favored classes has been made to fall. By legislative 
contrivance their hard earnings have been made to respond to the cruel 
exactions of special classes and favored industries. The farmer who 
toils in the field is as much engaged in a domestic industry as the manu- 
facturer, and is just as much entitled to have his labor protected, 

If it be possible, which it is not, to so lay tariffduties as to furnish 
thesame measure of protection to all domestic industries the whole thing 
would be rendered nugatory, and this system of protection would be 
utterly destroyed; hence the best thing to be done, the only just method 
of tariff taxation to all domestic producers of this country, is to lay duties 
primarily for revenue to support the Government, with such incidental 
protection as naturally and necessarily flows therefrom when judiciously 
and wisely distributed among our manufacturing industries according to 
their respective necessities, The very life, breath, soul, and body of a, 
protective tariff consists of inequalities, Inequality is its toundation- 
stone, the pedestal, and it can no more exist without it than the Wash- 
ington monument can stand suspended in mid-air with its base swept 
from beneath it. [Applause.] It is in direct conflict with the Demo- 
cratic touchstone of legislation, ‘‘ Equal rights to all, special favors to 
none.“ [Applause.] É 

Our farmers are told by the protectionists that their system with- 
draws from the field hundreds of thousands of laborers and gives them 
employment in manufacturing, which furnishes a home market at lib- 
eral prices for their surplus products. This argument contains just 
enough truth to be thoroughly misleading ; it is like a grain of wheat 
in a peck of chaff. If too many people are disposed to engage in agri- 
cultural pursuits why do you encourage a rapid increase of that num- 
ber by inviting and receiving from foreign lands a half million of emi- 
grants each year, and by your laws offer them every one a homestead 
of in oe of the public domain if he will but locate upon and culti- 
vate it 

Diversification of labor is good; it does furnish a home market for a 
portion of the surplus of farm products; but it is the demand of the 
foreign market to which the farmer must look with hopefulness for a 
generous reward for his toil. And when a liberal system of exchange 
of foreign manufactured products, which our farmers need and must 
have, is denied to them or restricted by a prohibitory or high tariff, 
they realize much less on their farm products in the foreign market 
because they have to be paid for in cash. 

From 1846 to 1861 a Democratic or revenue tariff was in operation, 
and from the latter date we have had a high protective or Republican 
tariff. A fair comparison of the effects of the two systems upon agri- 
culture may be had by contrasting the value of farms and domestic 
animals during the decade from 1850 to 1860, with those from 1860 to 
1870 and from 1870 to 1880, The following figures are official, being 
taken from the census of 1880: 

The value of all the farmsin the United States, as shown by the census of 1850, 
was $3,271,575,426. In 1860 the value was $6,645,045,107. In 1870 the value was 
returned at $9,268,503,861 and in 1880 the value was estimated at $10, 127,096,776. 

It follows from these figures that during the decade from 1850 to 1860 the rate 
of increase of the value of farms was more than 100 percent, from 1860 to 1870the 
rate of increase was less than 40 per cent., and from 1870 to 1880 the rate of in- 
crease in value was leas than 9 per cent. 

It further appears that the value of all the live-stock in the United States in 
1850 was $544, 180,586, in 1860 the value was $1 089,329,915, and in 1870 the value was 
$1,525,276,547, In 1880 the value was returned at $1,500,464, 609, 

The rate of increase from 1850 to 1860 was over 100 per cent, from 1860 to 1870 
less than 40 per cent. and from 1870 to 1880 instead of an increase in the rate the 
total value declined more than $25,000,000, 

This shows that during the ten years from 1850 to 1860 the farmers 
owned more than one-half of the wealth of the country, while in 1880 
they owned only a fourth of the wealth. Under the Republican tariff, 
during the twenty years from 1860 to 1880, the half of the population 
not engaged in agriculture and deriving benefits from tariff provisions 
increased their aggregate wealth sixfold more than the farmers and 
oot aga increased theirs. It was in the ratio of 4 to 23, nearly 
sixfold. 

The Chicago platform of 1888 declared that the Republican 
would effect all needed reduction of the national revenue by ai 
ing the taxes upon tobacco, which are an annoyance and burden upon 
agriculture, and the tax upon spirits used in the arts and fo: mechan- 
ical purposes, ete. The present bill is a feeble effort in that direction, 
and effects a reduction of revenue to the extent of about $9,000,000, 
but instead of removing this ‘‘ annoyance and burden on agriculture” 
the tax on tobacco is to be reduced but one-half and all the annoyances 
of the system, with its spies and informers, are to be retained. 

It is claimed by the advocates of this bill that it rednces internal 
revenue from tobacco $10,000,000 and from the tariff about $61, 000, - 
000, thus aggregating a total reduction of $71,000,000; while on the 
other hand it increases the duties on themicals, earthenware, metals, 
cutlery, wood and wooden wares, cotton goods, flax, woolens, silk, pulp, 
paper, the agricultural schedule, and sundry other articles in daily use 
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and consumption by the people, at least to the extent of $65,000,000, 
estimating on the same amount of importations as of the last 
year, while a number of articles now on the free-list are made dutiable. 
Bo that, while this bill pretends to reduce taxation it does not do so, 
but only makes some shifts and changes designed to give still greater 
protection to the already too highly protected industries. The bill is 
deceptive; it is a sham and a fraud, born of the political necessities 
which confront its authors. : 
In the face of the great depression of agriculture, the threatening 
bankruptey of the farmers, and with farm mortgages so numerous that 
Congress deemed their enumeration a proper subject for the census- 
taker, the sponsors for this bill mock at the farmer’s calamities and 
laugh when his fear cometh. A hypocritical solicitude for his wellare 
is shown by increasing the duty on cotton-ties and iron-ties for baling 
hay and hooping tubs and barrels from 35 to 114 per cent., by laying a 
heavy duty on chemicals used in the manufacture of commercial fer- 
tilizers, which are now on the free-list, thereby enhancing the cost to 
the farmer to the extent of about $2.50 per ton, and by puttingaduty 
of 15 cents per bushel on corn in the face of the fact that but 2,388 
bushels were imported last year, while nearly 70,000,000 bushels were 
exported and sold abroad. : 
Why, the whole amount of importations could be raised in any ordi- 
nary year upon 60 or 70 acres of good land, On corn-meal they put 
a duty of 20 cents per bushel, when but 396 bushels of it were im- 
ported last year, the tariff on which would be $79.20. It would bea 
very insignificant Kansas farm that this amount would protect from 
the ruthless invasion of the foreign importer of corn-meal. We ex- 
ported this product last year to the amount of nearly 1,000,000 bushels. 
The bill provides for a duty of 25 cents on wheat, while the total of 
our importations of this grain are but 1,946, and our exports are 46,- 
414,129 bushels. On rye they propose a tariff of 10 cents per bushel. 
Last year the sum total of the rye imported was 16 bushels, the duty 
on which would be $1.60. There is a vast amount of protection to the 
farmers of this country in this magnificent sum of $1.60. That is 
enough, truly, to drive out the fellow who had the temerity last year 
to import 16 bushelsofrye. Of this product our farmers had a surplus 
and exported 237,252 bushels. A duty of 2 cents per pound is to be 
put upon lard, when the whole amount of our last year’s importations 
was but 1,073 pounds, the duty on which would be $21.56, while our 
exports were 314,242,990 pounds. The small amount of corn, wheat, 
oats, rye, ete., which is imported into this country comes from the Cana- 
das, a kindred people on the same continent separated from us by an 
imaginary line and against whose products it is doubtful whether there 
should be any tariff or other barrier. Toshow more conclusively what 
kind of solicitude is felt for the farmers by the authorsof this bill I in- 
vite attention to the following list of articles in common use by our 
people, with a statement of the present rate of duty and that to which 
this bill increases it: 


Table showing the present rate and the increase of duty made by the bill on 
articles in daily use. 


Present | Proposed 
duty. duty. 


Articles. 


f 
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Common window-glass, 10 by 15 

Common window-glass, 16 by 24... 

Common window-giass, 24 by 30... 

Common window-glass, above that. ii 
Sunne jenstopesonsecnreeyes evesbe 

Freestone, granite, hewn or dressed 

Cotton - ties. 


—— — — 


Penknives, eto 
— cutlery... 

hotguns .. 
Mien 
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Schedule F, tobacco 
Plushes ....c0000--00+ 
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Table showing the present rate and the increase of duty, etc. —Continued. 


Arti Present | Pro 
ctes, duty. duty. 
Belts fe (printing). l 101.00 
‘or presses nting) 

Blankets and flannels and hats 69. 70 110. 00 

Women's and children's dress 68. 00 103. 00 
DA aa Dospio thy 5 60. 00 73.00 
Do .... 85.00 110.00 

Clothing, ready made. 54. 00 84. 00 

Cloaks, dolmans, S 60. 00 82. 00 

Webbings, gorings, eto. . e . eee eee 64.00 99. 00 


In addition to tariff discriminations against farmers their interests 
have also suffered from various other causes, to wit: The demonetiza- 
tion of silver, by which the bonds of the Government became payable in 
gold, and thereby enriched the bondholders to the extent of hundreds 
ol millions of dollars; by the contraction of currency and destruction 
of greenbacks down to a point below the necessary amount of circula- 
tion, and the extraordinary privileges extended to corporations and 
other aggregations of capital. 

While professing the doctrine of universal protection to all American 
industries, the Republicans, in the bill under consideration, are guilty 
of a departure from their professions in this: They propose to put upon 
the free-list all sugars up to and including No. 16 of Dutch standard- 
in color, which will release about $55,000,000 of revenue, and to pay 
from the Treasury 2 cents per pound on all sugar produced in this 
country as a bounty to encourage its production. Mr. MCKENNA, a 
prominent Republican and a member of the committee which framed 
the bill, dissents from the majority of his colleagues, and says: 

The bili in its sugar schedule makes an arbitrary and invidious distinction 
between the sugar industry and other industries, a distinction inconsistent 
2 =r 3 upon which the bill is framed and upon which it can only 

Protection, as understood politically, is the clear right of all industries or of 
none. The means of it is a tariff, not largess from the Tieasury. The dis- 
nuotion is not one of words, It is a distinction firm and clear in substance and 

It will take from the Treasury to pay this bounty at the present rate 
of production $7,520,000 the first year, or $113,000,000 during the 
fitteen years which it has to run. But the object of the bounty is to in- 
crease production, and, should it have the effect claimed for it by its 
advocates, the last annual payment from the Treasury will be over 
sixty-one and a half millions of dollars. 

The bill also provides for the payment of a bounty of $1 a pound on 
all raw silk produced in this country, and 7 cents per pound on all fresh 
cocoons. What right has Congress, moral or constitutional, to tax the 
people generally for the benefit of those engaged in these two particu- 
lar industries? What right or principle can ever justify the taking of 
2 cents from a man who grows cotton on one plantation lying along- 
side another in Louisiana, and giving it to the owner of the latter asa 
bounty on each pound of sugar he raises? The man who does not use 
sugar or silk is by this proposed law compelled to aid in paying the 
bounty to make these commodities cheaper to those who do use them. 
The provision is downright injustice, gross favoritism, and wholly in- 
defensible. It is worthy of the condemnation of all honest men. 

Some who have not had the time nor opportunity of keeping pace 
with the course of legislation in Congress and the shifting of responsi- 
bilities with the changes of Administration may inquire why it was that 
the Democrats failed during the Administration of Mr. Cleveland to cor- 
rect the evils of which we now complain. The answer is easy to give. 
The Democrats have not since 1860 had control of both Houses of Con- 
gress and the Executive at the same time. The Senate, it should be 
remembered, all during the late Democratic Administration contained 
a Republican majority, which refused to sanction the reforms inaugu- 
tated by the Democratic House and embarrassed the Administration in 
every way it could. [Applause on the Democratic side.] / 

The farmers of the country, with a view to the betterment of their 
condition, have organized themselves into a powerful association and 
are industriously seeking to find the cause of their financial distress, 
They adopted a platform of principles at St. Louis in December last, _ 
and the legislative committee has formulated a bill, and had it intro- 
duced into Congress, which they believe will remedy the evils from 
which they now suffer. It is known as the agricultural warehouse 
and subtreasury bill.“ I have already given my opinion to my con- 
stitutents on the most important features of this bill, Now, in order 
that they may have on this subject the views of other members of this 
House, I extract the following from a speech delivered on the 10th 
instant by Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas, whose ability is acknowledged by 
all who know him. 

It is no pleasure to a Representative from an agricultural district to oppose a 
measure designed to relieve agriculture from financial depression. On the con- 
trary, every doubt is resolved in favor of such measures, and it is only upon the 
clearest conviction of duty that opposition is made. 

After some consideration of this bill it seems to me that if those who are en- 
gaged in agricultural eee would carefully consider its provisions they could 
not fail to arrive at the conclusion that it is unconstitutional in principle, un- 


wise in policy, and violative of the fundamental principle upon which the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union was formed, 
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The principle 75 7 which this measure is based may be stated substantially 
as follows: That itis the duty of Congress to provide for the warehouses con- 
templated, for the managers, officers, employés necessary to conduct them, 
and to supply the manager of each warehouse with a sufficient quantity of 
1 -tender Treasury notes with whieh to advance to the owners of cotton, 
wheat, corn, oats, and tobacco, who may desire to store such products or either 
of them, 80 pee cent. of the value of the product deposited; a warehouse receipt 
made negotiable to be given to the depositor; the deposit may continue for 
twelve months; if not sooner redeemed to be sold for cash at auction, and when 
money isrealized, either by redemption or sale, the expenses, ete., are to be 
paid and money remitted to the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall destroy 
the same. 
THE PRINCIPLE OF THE BILL IS INDEFENSIBLE. 


The Government of the United States is one of limited powers, specifically 
defined, and the Congress has no authority to legislate except as authorized by 
some one or more of the enumerated powers. 

The power to borrow money is expressly conferred upon Congress, but the 
power to loan money either with or without interest or to advance public money, 
upon or without security, is not conferred. 

The framers of the Constitution wisely provided the power to borrow money, 
as emergencies for the use of large sams of money might arise, when it would 
be impossible or impracticable to provide it by taxation; but they never con- 
zam) f the necessity of providing a power to authorize Congress to loan the 
publie money. 

Such power would be inconsistent with the theory of the Government. The 
money necessary to carry on the Government is raised under the taxing power 
eonferred upon Congress. Congress has no authority to raise money by taxa- 
tion for any other purposes than those specified in the Constitution. 

To take by taxation from one citizen more money than his proportionate 
share of taxes necessary to defray the actual expenses of Government for the 
pur of loaning it to another or for building warehouses in order to make 
the business of another citizen or class of citizens more profitable, is as repug- 
nant to the Constitution and the theory of the Government as abhorrent to jus- 
tice and good morals. 

The Democratic party was organized upon the fundamental principle that 
the General Government was one of limited powers only, and should exercise 
no powes except such as was conferred upon it by the Constitution or neces- 
sarily implied from a granted power. It has always denied the authority of 
Congressto take the property of one citizen for the purpose of wing it upon 
another or to promote by legislation the business of any individual or class of 
persons at the expense of the public. The depressed condition of agriculture 
now is the result of class legislation, and it would be strange ind if there 
could be found any considerable number of farmers who would advocate the 
adoption of the principle of this measure, which involves a tax upon the peo- 
ple for the purpose hettering the condition of persons who may chance to 
own either of the products named. 


Section 5 of their declaration of principles adopted by the Farmers’ 
Alliance and Industrial Union at St. Louis last December is as follows: 


5. e N in the doctrine of equal rights to all and special favors to none, 
we demand that taxation, national or State, shall not be used to build up one 
interest or class at the expense of another. We believe that the money of the 
country should be kept as much as possible in the hands of the ro and 
hence we demand that all revenues, national, State, or county, shall be limited 
oe r expenses of the Government economically and honestly ad- 
ministe 

Itis pure Democratic doctrine and is worthy of the great organizations which 
represent agriculture and labor. 

If we test the sabtreasury bill by the great principle embodied in the fifth 
section of the platform it will be seen that the principle of this measure violates 
that declaration of see ep I have said, therefore, that when the alliances come 
to consider this bill by the side of the Constitution and the prineiples of their 
organization it will be . them. 

he principle declared in the fifth section of the platform “demands equal 
rights to all and special favors to none.“ Under the provisions of the bill any 
person (he may not be a farmer) who oy. chance to own cotton, corn, wheat, 
oats, or to my secure the aid of the Government in the manner pre- 
scribed, A special favor is conferred upon those arg 


who may own the prod- 
ucts named, The Government is obliged by the bil 


to help that class only. 


The persons who may chance to own any other product are denied the aid of 
or a ge Can this be fair and exact justice to all farmers—to all classes? 
urely not. 


If one citizen or class of citizens may obtain aid from the Government to in- 
crease the profits of business why may not any other citizen or class of citizens 
obtain like aid? And, if so, why may not the Government be converted into a 
general tax-gatherer for the purpose of promoting the private business of the 


people? 

The platform further declares: 

We demand that taxation, national and State, shall not be used to build up 
one industry or one class at the expense of another,” 

The money necessary to construct the buildings which (because no plans are 

iven and no limit fixed to their cost) may require anywhere from fifty to five 

undred millions of dollars, and the money necessary to pay the army of par- 
tisan Federal office-holders under the bill and to make good the loss the Gov- 
ernment may sustain by the failure of depositors to redeem, certainly will have 
to be raised by taxation upon all the people. This measure, therefore, would 
oblige the Government to tax the people to raise money for the benefit of a cer- 
tain class, rear those who may own any one or all of the five products 
named in the bill. They may be farmers, or they may be speculators who have 
cheated the farmer out of the products, or it may be the members of a trust who 
may have obtained the products by oppressive means, The bill is therefore 
clearly obnoxious to the demand of the Alliances in respect of taxation. 

The measure, if it should become a law, will establish a most unwise policy, 
unjust to the people and to the Government. If the Government receives the 
prones; the bill requires it to hold them twelve months, unless sooner re- 

eemed. If speculators, as they may do, should buy up the negotiable receipts 
issued by any of the warchouses, why may not the people who do not own any 
of these products, and who buy them as they are needed, be forced to pay ex- 
orbitant prices for even the necessaries of life? In such case (and it is reason- 
able to su that such cases will constantly occur) the Government would 
be made the instrument of the grossest extortion. 

It is provided by the bill that the Secretary of the Treasu 
manager with a suficient amount of legal tenders to furnish the owners of the 

roducts who may cones to store them 80 per cent.of their value. The very 

jowest estimate I have heard made as to the amount that would be required 
under the bill isa billion of dollars. It is contemplated that this amount of 
Treasury notes will be needed for six months in each year, when, as supposed 
they will be returned to the Treasury, or their equivalent in lawful money, an 
whatever money is returned, whether it be the new issue of ee notes or 
Treasury notes now outstanding. or gold or silver, must be destroy: 

What effect will be produced upon the business of the country by casting into 
the channels of trade annually a billion or more dollars of legal-tender Treasury 


shall furnish each 


notes with a broader legal-tender function than possessed by existing legal- 
tenders, for so gral, of Mopin tae necessities of those who own the prod- 
nets mentioned in the bill, while the products are locked up in a Government 
warehouse awaiting higher prices an unfettered market would justify? 
No one can undertake to answer the question. Evidently conservative trade 
and commerce would be paralyzed, an era of the wildest speculation would be 
inaugurated, and the country strewn with the wrecks of fortunes and livings. 

With a billion or more dollars’ worth of agricultural products—breadstuffs, 
if you please—stored away in the warehouses of the Government, with no au- 
thority reserved to the Government within twelve months to place the product 
on the market, what will become of the poor farmers who may not own such 
products or those who live on the proceeds of their daily toil, and how may 
the absolute wants of the raillions of people who are unable to buy the neces- 
saries of life, except from day to day or from month to month, be supplied? The 
Government, with all its great power, stands rd over the necessaries of life 
and is powerless to prevent suffering or extortion without breaking its contract 
with its depositors. 

Some of the zealous and ablest advocates of this system assume that there is 
no difference in principle between a loan of the credit of the Government to 
national banks upon the deposit of United States bonds and the loan upon 
agricultural products contemplated by this bill. And since the Supreme Court 
of the United States han decided that the laws authorizing the establishment of 
national banks were constitutional, no constitutional objection can be consist- 
ently urged against this scheme. And it is also insisted, with apparent plausi- 
bility, that the plan of relief proposed by this measure is not inconsistent with 
the principle involved in the law that authorizes the owners of distilled liquors 
to deposit them in warehouses under the supervision of the Government for a 
period of not exceeding three years, for the purpose of enabling the owner to 
postpone the payment of the taxes until his products become salable. 

These laws are presented as precedents to justify the favorable action of Con- 
gress on the subtreasury bill. 

The Democratie party opposed the passage of the laws authorizing the na- 
tional-banking IPO and also opposed the law authorizing the extension of 
the system passed by a Republican Congress in 1882, not upon the ground that 
Congress had no authority to authorize the establishment of a bank, for that 
had been settled by the Supreme Court in 1819, but upon the ground that the 
benefits, by byes, Sa immunities, and powers conferred upon these associations 
in respect of issuing bank: notes, control of the volume of circulation and the 
like, and the guaranty of the payment of their notes by the Government were 
in the nature of class legislation, in that peculiar and valuable advanta; 
which could not be enjoyed by all and might be sapere by the beneficiaries 
to oppress the piiblic were conferred upon a class of the population. 

For such and like reasons the Democratic party arrayed itself against the sys- 
tem. But the Supreme Court in 1875 decided the laws to be constitutional upon 
the ground that the Congress had authority to authorize the establishment of 
national banks as instruments to be used to aid the Government in the admin- 
istration of an important branch of the public service. 

The court held that they are appropriate means“ to that end, and that Con- 

was the sole judge of the necessity of employing such instruments to aid 
n the administration of the public service. 

The aid that national banks is claimed torender the Government in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs is not confined to the exeoution or to the carry- 
ing into effect any one power conferred upon Congress, but to several, For the 
purpose of these remarks, however, it is sufficient to say that the banks, as is 
claimed, furnish employment and demand for the bonds of the Government, 
and therefore aid in maintaining its credit; they furnish solvent depositories 
for public money to be applied and used for the public service throughout the 
country, and they aid the Government in maintaining a safe and solvent me- 
dium of exchange. 

These are some of the offices performed by the banks to the Governmen 
and they are stated not for the purpose of approval, for I have always opi 
the system and voted against its extension. I believe that the Government 
alone should issue and control the volume of circulation, and that no corpora- 
tion should be permitted to dictate or regulate the volume of circulation; but I 
have enumerated these instrumentalities for the purpose of showing that there 
is no analogy between the system and the one proposed by the subtreasury bill. 

What important branch of the public service could the proposed system aid 
the Government in administering? Would the partisan warehouse managers 
furnish safe and solvent depositories of public moneys to be applied and used in 
all the branches of the public service throughout the country? What aid could 
this system render in upholding the public credit? Absolutely none. But the 
advocates of the system may insist that it would aid the Government in getting 
into circulation a billion or more dollars once in each year with which to handle 
the crops. That power is not the object of the system. 

The purpose is to house the crops, to suspend the markets for crops, and to 
piace them (so far as the products named are concerned) out of the reach of the 

or or the necessities of the people until the price is enhanced by necessity, 

t will hardly be assumed that the Government will need in the administration 
of any branch of the public service the aid of an instrumentality or system that 
will paralyze all industries, starve the poor, and promote merciless extortion. 
The laws providing for bonded warehouses present no analogy to the proposed 
system; substantially they provide that distillers (not the Government) may 
furnish warehouses for the storage of distilled liquors; they may be deposited 
for any period not exceeding three years upon the owner giving bond to pay 
the taxes when the product is withdrawn. The Government pays the gauger 
or storekeeper his salary to prevent fraud. 

Whenever a gallon of distilled spirits is produced it is at once liable to a tax 
of 90 cents a gallon; but because it is onssfable and unfit for use when new the 
Government does not enforce the collection of the tax if the product is placed 
in a bonded warehouse until the product is withdrawn for sale and consump- 
tion. No product is withdrawn until the tax is paid. 

It would seem upon the face of the transaction that it was obnoxious to ob- 
jection as class legislation, but when it is remembered that distilled spirits con- 
stitute the highest taxed product in the world, the tax being six times greater 
than the cost of the product; that the Government derives from it many mill- 
ions of dollars revenue each year; that it is unsalable when new; tbat the 

roduct is not one of the necessaries of life, but a luxury, so to speak; that the 

nterests of all the people are prompted by conserving this fruitful source of 
revenue, the advantages of the system, it will be seen, are not confined to a class, 
but the Government and the ple share them. There is therefore no analogy 
between the system pro) and the bonded-warehouse system. 

Mr. Chairman, the evils which have resulted, the oppression and wrong which 
have been inflicted, the distress and poverty that have been brought upon one 
class of our population, embracing more than one-half of all the people, while 
other classes have prospered and become enriched from unequal and unjust 
lopais can not be removed, redressed, or modified by enlarging the sco; 
of such legislation or by increasing the number of individuals or classes who 
are to become the beneficiaries of such iniquitous policy, The lawful method, 
the true, honest, and patriotic mode of redressing the wrongs and removingthe 
evils which have resulted to agriculture from class legislation is to restore the 
Democratic policy of equality and justice in legislation. 

Favoritism in legislation, policies, and systems that promote the success and 
gain of one individual or class of persons at the expense of another ought to be 
made odious and impossible, Phe right to what an individual earns in the 
sweat of his brow or by the labor of his brains, subject only to the just demands 


. 
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of Government for his proportionate share of the burdens of good government, 
re 1 5 le und sacred. The power to enforce this principle rests 
“For 5 than one hundred years the Democratic Bre Ac oe gee to 
maintain this great fundamental nciple of free institutions. While other 
parties have come and gone, it numbers in its ranks more than half the voters 
of the United States, Founded upon the eternal principlesof equal and exact 
justice to all, it is imperishable. Te the farmers of the United States will resist 
the schemes and policies which seek to commit them to the pernicious doctrine 
that Government may rob one citizen under the forms of law to enrich an- 
other and stand by the great party of the poopie in its grand struggles to secure 
equal laws, equal burdens, and equal justice for all men, the ite SO of class 

lation will soon be broken and overthrown and its beneficiaries and pro- 
moters driven from power and place. When that time comes, and not until 
then, prosperity for all will abide in this country and those engaged in agri- 
culture will enjoy the fruits and earnings of their labor, freed from taxation im- 
posed to enrich other classes and from policies that despoil the value of their 
products to promote and increase the gain of others, 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, if we had the time which I think we 
ought to have had I should be glad to discuss many of the schedules of 
the tariff bill now before the Committee of the Whole. Many of my 
eonstituents—Republicans and protectionists—object to many of its pro- 
visions. They are for protection and they are for tariff revision. They 
believe, however, that the first duty of this Congress was to reduce 
the unnecessary surplus revenue of the Government without inflict- 
ing upon the existing industries of this country the injury with which 
they were threatened by the tariff bill of the last Congress and by the 
economic theory upon which that bill was based. 

They do not believe in giving unnecessary protection to anybody. 
They do not believe in giving additional protection to an existing in- 
dustry till the necessity for it has been clearly shown; nor are they 
in favor of levying in the name of protection a tariff duty upon goods 
which, in the present state of mechanical and chemical invention, are 
not likely to be produced in the United States, except at a great and 
permanent increase of expense to the consumers of this country. Such 
tariff duties, even though levied in the name of protection, are not pro- 
tective duties in the true sense of the term. They are revenue duties, 
and as such are a burden to the people. 

But I have not time to speak of them at length. I wish to speak to 
the amendment now pending before the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Chairman, the white-wine vinegar industry is of special interest 
to me. because it is of special interest to my constituents. I represent 
a district which includes purely agricultural towns lying north and 
west of Chicago. Throughout these towns, and throughout Northern 
Illinois and the neighboring States, there are thousands of farmers en- 
gaged in raising cucumbers and other vegetables for pickling. 

The pickling business is a very important one in the Northwest. I 
have two constituents who have been in that business for over forty 
years. They are intelligent and reputable men. They sell their prod- 
ucts by their trade-mark and the reputation they have established. 
They can not afford to use any but the best materials. These gentlemen 
tell me (and I believe them) that they can not carry on this business 
successfully with any other kind of vinegar than the alcoholic or white- 
wine vinegar. 

No one contends, that I know of, that white-wine vinegar is better 
than good cider vinegar for table use. All that we contend for is that 
for the purpose of preserving vegetables in the form of pickles nothing 
can take its place. 

Any provision of law which would prevent or render difficult the use 
of this white-wine vinegar in the pickling business would be an injury 
to the consumers of this country and an injury to a large class of the 
farming population of the Northwestern States. To compel the vine- 
gar-makers to buy the tax-paid alcohol as the material of their indus- 
try, would add at least 10 cents to the cost of every gallon of white- 
wine vinegar. That is what the bill originally proposed, 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I think my friend isin error insaying that 
the cost of every gallon of vinegar would be increased 10 cents. There 
would be such an increase on a gallon of alcohol; but that would make 
many gallons of vinegar. 

Mr. ADAMS. My friend misunderstood me. I referred to section 
32 of the tariff bill as reported by the Committee on Ways and Means. 
It repeals the vaporization law of 1879. If that is repealed the vinegar- 
maker must buy his alcohol from the distiller and pay the tax of 90 
cents a gallon. If the gallon of proof spirits makes 6 gallons of vinegar 
that makes 15 cents a gallon of strong vinegar and probably 10 cents 
a gallon of the strength used in pickling. 

Now, the committee proposes an amendment to the bill and the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SAWYER] proposes a substitute for that 
amendment. The committee amendment is a storekeeper’s bill. It 
places the vinegar factories under the Internal Revenue Department 
and imposes a small tax to pay the cost of administration. The bill of 
the gentleman from New York proposes that the vinegar-makers shall 
not distill at all, but shall buy the alcohol they need and have it free 
of tax. 

The committee amendment is the fairer of the two. It imposes an 
internal-revenue tax of 5 cents on every gallon of proof spirits used in 
the manufacture of vinegar. That is equivalent, as the Commissioner 
says, to a tax of 1 cent a gallon on the 70-grain vinegar. It is a tax of 
one-half a cent a gallon on the strength used for table use and about 
three quarters of a cent on that used for pickling... All this, in my judg- 


ment, is unnecessary; but I do not object to any supervision of these 
vineger establishments which shall prevent the alleged fraudulent dis- 
tillation of high wines under the name of low wines or low-proof alco- 
hol for the manufacture of vinegar. To say that these people who man- 
ufacture this vinegar must buy their alcohol, even though they get it 
free of duty, is to say that they must go to the distillers for the raw 
material of the vinegar they manufacture. I do not see why they should 
be compelled to do this. I do not see why the establishments which 
have been built up under the existing law should be injured or abol- 
ished. All that is reasonable is that they should be supervised. The 
cider-vinegar men can not ask that the use of another article of food 
(for that is what it is) shall be discouraged. All they can ask is that 
frauds which they allege shall not be perpetrated. 

I wish to say before I forget it that I have recently been informed 
that the use of this white-wine vinegar is necessary not merely in the 
pickling of fruit and vegetables, but is also found essential in the pick- 
ling of meat for exportation. Ido not mean salted meats, but pickled 
meats, The preparation of these meats for export is an industry of 
considerable importance and interest to the Northwestern farmer. Any- 
thing you do to interfere with or render more difficult or expansive the 
production of this cheap and wholesome white-wine vinegar is an in- 
iury to many interests beyond the interests of the vinegar people them- 
selves. 


[Mr. KERR, of Pennsylvania, withholds his remarks for revision. See 
Appendix. ] 


Mr. LIND was recognized. 

Mr. BAKER addressed the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman from New 
York that the Chair has been furnished with a list of names of gentle- 
men who propose to speak, 

Mr. BAKER. And my name is not on the list? [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN, It is not. 

Mr. BAKER. It must be a beautiful list. 

Mr. WALKER, of Missouri. I do not feel, Mr. Chairman, that this 
debate 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman from Mis- 
souri rise? 

Mr. WALKER, of Missouri. To discuss the pending proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is recognized. 

Mr. LIND. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say in reply to the gentle- 
man from New York on the binding-twine question a few words. I 
notice that he did not deny my statement, to wit, that the chairman 
of the twine trust, who was betore the Committee on Ways and Means 
and made a statement, admitted that the binding-twine trust or bind- 
ing-twine manufacturers are now selling twine at from 3 to 4 cents a 
pound more than the price of the raw material, with the cost of manu- 
facturing added. 

Now, I made a statement awhile ago that, while the committee had 
done well in reducing the tariff on this schedule, nevertheless they had 
increased the protection, and I am ready to proveit. 1 cite the com- 
mittee to page 660 of the last Report on Commerce and Navigation, the 
current number of the report, in proof of whatIsay. That report shows 
you that the ad valorem rate of duty on jute is 20 per cent., that be- 
ing the amount tixed by the present law. The ad valorem rate on 
manila and sisal grass is a fraction over 15 or nearly 16 per cent. Now, 
binding-twine is made largely from manila, sisal, and sun grass, but it 
is also made of jute. 

The core of the twine is usually from the jute, and the wrapper, or 
the outside, is of more elastic or shiny fiber, such as sisal or manila 
grass. On the average, taking the two in the ratio in which they are 
usually used, I submit to you upon the Government report that the ad 
yalorem duty on the raw material is about 19 per cent. The ad va- 
lorem duty on the binding-twine according to your table on page 72 is 
21.48, so that the differential, to wit, the protection to the manufacturer, 
is the difference between the duty on the raw material and the manu- 
factured article, which is slightly over 2 per cent., and that is all the 
protection the twine manufacturer has under the existing law. 

Substantially my statementis correct. Now, I say you have put raw 
material on the free-list, and you have given, a3 reported in that bill, 
according to your figures, the manufacturer an ad valorem protection 
duty of 15 per cent., which would be an increase of nearly 700 per cent. 
of protection. 

Mr, BOUTELLE. How do you figure that out? 

Mr. LIND. I figure that out easily. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I would like the gentleman to make that clear. 

Mr. LIND. Permit me to give the gentleman from Maine a lesson 
in arithmetic. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I would be glad to have it. 

Mr. LIND. I have taught arithmetic, and I have thought that I had 
good scholars, and I trust the gentleman from Maine will prove to be 
one. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I will not compliment myself. 

Mr. LIND. ‘Twine under the existing law, as I demonstrated, has 
about 2 per cent. protection over the raw material. That is the dif- 
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ference between the duty on the raw material and the manufactured 
article. If you double that once then you make it 4 cents, and that 
is an increase of 100 cent. If you make it 6 you treble it, and 8 
and 10 and so on. ow, you can carry out the operation of it. Is not 
that correct? Is not that good common-school arithmetic ? 

Mr. BOUTELLE, I have not figured it out. 

Mr. LIND. The gentleman will have to have a slate to understand 
it. I appreciate that. 

Mr. BOU'TELLE. You have passed that. 

Mr. LIND. Gentlemen have spoken about trusts being all over the 
United States, Assuredly a trust is the very finest thing in the world 
for those who are init, but to the farmer who comes to buy twine it is not 
so desirable. I want to state that I representa very large farming dis- 
trict, although I have not been ‘‘howling’’ about the farmers. The 
farmers, most of them, are competent to take care of themselves if you 
will give them decent laws. They have to work long hours, and they 
do not come here claiming pay for eight hour’s work and go back for 
eighteen years. [Laughter and applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LIND. I move to strike out the last word. That has been done 
often and I have not trespassed upon the time of the House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Lask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Minnesota be permitted to proceed. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I ask that the gentleman have five 
minutes’ further time allowed him. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kansas that the gentleman from Minnesota be permitted to 
proceed for five minutes longer? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LIND. Mr. Chairman, I will state that every penny that our 
. farmers can save counts so much. The average twine bill of a farmer 
in my district is 850 a year. It varies from $30 to $100, but the aver- 
age is about $50. I speak of my own knowledge. Now, a difference 
of 7 per cent. or 8 per cent. in the price of twine is quite an item. The 
twine bills of the farmers of the Northwest run up to nearly $4,000,- 
000. If we can save a few cents a pound—if we can save 7 or 8 per 
cent., it is worth while. Gentlemen plead for the laborers who work 
in this binding twine industry and the gentleman from New York 
wanted to shield them against competition. 
> Mr. PAYNE. Did I speak of any binding-twine industry in New 

ork? 

Mr. LIND. I know they are there, whether you alluded to them or 
not. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Now let me say, and I ask particular attention to this, you have 
pleaded in behalf of the American market, in favor of American labor 
and against competition with the pauper labor. I, too, plead in behalf 
of American labor. The situation as it is now compels the farmer in the 
Northwest to seek a market for his wheat in the markets of the world 
in Europe. What kind of wheat does he meet there? Does he meet 
protected wheat? Does he meet there a commodity raised by pro- 
tected labor? On the contrary he meets the wheat of India, which is 
produced by as low-priced labor as any in the world. Still we go there 
and meet it. Weare compelled to do so. We do not complain, but 
when we ask for cheaper twine you ought not meet us with the plea of 
protecting your labor at the expense of ours, 

The chairman of the committee in his opening speech said that we 
will give rebates to every American who seeks the foreign market and 
who has been burdened by a tariff on his productions.“ We want him 
to give it to us in the way of reducing the price of twine. [Applause.] 
But you can not help us by a rebate, because our twine is not exported; 
it is consumed in the very use of it. You give a rebate to the miller 
on the ha ang I voted to give a rebate on cotton-ties. That is why 
Iam pleading for leave to offer my amendment to reduce the duty to 
one-half cent per pound. I do not ask to put twine on the free-list. 
Iam willing to allow a sufficient duty to protect American labor to a 
eee extent, but we do not propose to be bled by this trust any 

nger, 

Mr. MCKINLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [ Mr. LIND] be permitted five minutes longer. 

Mr. SPRINGER, And I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to bave a vote on his amendment. 

Mr. REYBURN and Mr. MORSE. I object. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Who objects? 

Mr. REYBURN. Ido. 

Mr. LIND. Is there a twine manufactory in your district? 

Mr. REYBURN. There is not. 

Hr. WILSON, of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I sympathize with the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. LIND]. I believe he begins to realize 
now that the tariff is a tax, but if he still labors under the hallucination 
under which he seemed to be laboring a short time ago, when he stated 
that if he had ten minutes he could satisfy the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that they had committed a grievous error in that part of thesched- 
ule, I should think that by this time he must have found out that he 
has been talking to those who, having ears hear not, and having eyes 
see not. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. ‘‘Neither understand.“ [Laughter. ] 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Now, sir, the idea of my friend from 


Minnesota [Mr. Lryp] endeavoring to convince that committee or any 
other gentleman on that side of the Chamber that it is right to vote as 
he-argues is ridiculous, and I think he has ascertained by this time 
that he has reckoned without his host. Mr. Chairman, I believe the 
gentleman from Minnesota is not alone upon that side of the Chamber. 
I believe that if it were possible for many an honored Representative 
over there to throw off the yoke of King Caucus and dely the party 
whip, they would range themselves in line with us upon the side of 
the people. But itis not to be. The fiat has gone forth. This bill, 
as it emanates from the lips of the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Waysand Means, that part of it in addition to the part which 
has been presented to us in print, will leave this Chamber the law of 
this land so far as it can be made a law here. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Let me say to the gentleman that 
there is not an item in this bill that has been fixed by caucus dictation. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. My friend says it has not been fixed by 
caucus dictation. The ‘‘caucus’’ that I allude to is the Committee 
on Ways and Means, who are more autocraticin this Chamber than the 
Czar of Russia in his dominions; and my distinguished friend from Iowa 
[Mr. HENDERSON], even with his own great power, dare not resist the 
authority of that committee, But that there isto be aday of reckon- 
ing there can be no question. 

Mr. Chairmain, I represent—and in saying this I mean to make no 
invidious distinction—I represent upon this floor the finest agricultural 
district upon the continent, and I have the authority of the distin- 
guished Secretary of Agriculture to back me in that statement. The 
people of that district are equally divided in politics or have been 
heretofore. A few days ago the largest convention ever held in the 
district, representing almost every farmer in it, a representative con- 
vention of Democrats and Republicans, assembled in the city of St. 
Joseph and passed a series of resolutions, which I hold in my hand. 
That convention was held after this tariff debate had been flashed upon 
the wires all over this country. The resolutions are as follows: 


The demands or, more properly speaking, the platform of the Farmers and 
Laborers’ Union is as follows: 

I. That we demand the abolition of national banks and the substitution of 
legal-tender Treasury notes in lieu of national-bank notes, issued in sufficient 
volume to do the business of the country on a cash system; regulating the 
amount needed on a per capita basis as the business interests of the country de- 
mand; and that all money issued by the Government shall be legal tender in 
payment of all debts, both public and private. 

II. That we demand that Congress shall such laws as shall effectually 
prevent the dealing in futures of all agricultural and mechanical productions, 
pursuing a stringent system of procedure in trials as shall secure the prompt 
conviction, and imposing such penalities as shall secure the most perfect com- 
pliance with law. 

III. That we demand the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

IV. That we demand the passage of laws prohibiting the alien ownership of 
land, and that Congress take early action to devise some plan to obtain all lands 
now owned by aliens and foreign syndicates, and that all lands now held by 
railroads and other corporation. in excess of such as is actually used and needed 
by them be reclaimed by the Government and held for actual settlers only, 

V. Believing in the doctrine of equal rights toall and especial favors to none, 
we demand that taxation, national or State, shall not be used to build upone in- 
terest or class at the expense of another. We believe that the money of the 
country should be kept as much as possible in the hands of the ple, and 
hence we demand that all revenues, national, State, or county, shall be limited 
S expense of the Government, economically and honorably ad- 
min x 

VI. That Congress issus a sufficient amount of fractional paper currency to 
facilitate exchange through the medium of the United States mail, 

VIL. That the means of communication and transportation shall be controlled 
by and operated in the interest of the people, as is the United States postal sys- 


tem. 

And it is farther agreed, in order to enk out these objects, that we will sup- 
port for officers only such men as can be depended upon to enact these princi- 
ples into statute law uninfuenced by party caucus, 

[Applanse on the Democratic side. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. I want only a few moments more to ex- 
press my sympathy for my friends upon the other side. [Laughter.] 
I feel sorry for them over there; I do upon my word. [ Laughter. ] 
look upon them more in sorrow than in anger. I am giving a reflex of 
the sentiment of the farmers of the West, in Iowa as well as Missouri, 
for my district borders upon the State of Iowa and I am familiar with 
it. A narrow thread of water separates my district from Kansas and 
from Nebraska, and I know the sentiments of the people there, and 
this convention held at St. Joseph represents the people of those States 
as well as of those who were present at it or directly represented. I 
say that the hour is rapidly coming, and will dawn next November, 
when it will be too late for my friends on the other side to bewail the 
part they are taking under the leadership of the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee and driven by his party whip-lash. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, Iam not going to make a tariff speech nor 
am I going to make a political speech. There are some few things, how- 
ever, in this bill to which I want to call the attention of both sides of the 
House. I have sat here now for about eight days listening with atten- 


tion to discussions on the tariff schedules, but as yet I have heard noth- 
ing in regard to jewelry or diamonds and but very little in regard to 
statuary or paintings. What I have to say I want to say as much for 
the benefit (it I may so speak) of the committee as of the members of 
the House. 

I first call attention to the schedule in regard to jewelry. The rates 
upon jewelry range from 10 to 50 per cent., none being higher than 50 
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per cent. The duty upon diamonds, cut and set, is only 50 per cent. 
There are three clauses in regard to jewelry: paragraphs 452, 453, and 
454. The last provides that precious stones of all kinds, cut but not 
set, shall pay a duty of 10 per cent. ad valorem; if set, 25 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

Without making any application or any comment upon the sched- 
ules, I pass to the next clause, paragraph 559, if my memory serves 
me correctly. That refers to diamonds, uncut or rough. This bill ad- 
mits such diamonds and all such precious stones free of duty. They 
are placed upon the free-list, I suppose, on the ground that they are 
regarded as necessary to life. 

Passing from that, I call the attention of the committee to clause 
758, in regard to statuary and paintings, admitting these works of art 
free of duty, absolutely free. 

I have offered and had printed in the RECORD certain amendments 
in regard to these several elauses as to jewelry, diamonds, statuary, and 
paintings, amendments which I hope will have the attention of the 
committee, and through the committee be brought to the attention of 
the House to-morrow before a vote is taken upon this bill. 

A MEMBER. What do you propose to do in regard to jewelry? 

Mr. HILL. Lask that the import duties upon jewelry be raised, 
that diamonds, rough and uneut, be placed upon the dutiable-list, and 
that statuary and paintings imported for private use be also placed on 
the dutiahle list. 

A MEMBER. Do you not know if that were done it would interfere 
with the rich people? 

Mr. HILL. I suppose very likely that is the fact. We all know 
that under the provisions of this bill a wealthy man of America can go 
to Europe, store a ship with diamonds or paintings or statuary of the 
finest character, costing hundreds of thousands of dollars, and bring 
them into our ports absolutely duty free. I say that is not Repub- 
lican doctrine; I say it is not Democratic doctrine; I say it is not fair to 
the toilers of America. If there is any class of imported goods that 
should pay duties it is these luxuries of taste: diamonds, jewelry, 
statuary, and paintings. 

In this connection I-wish to read from the statement of Thomas Don- 
aldson, made before the Ways and Means Committee at its present ses- 
sion. He says: 

Three gentlemen appeared before the honorable Ways and Means Committee 


of the House of Representatives on December 30, 1889, and asked that foreign 
art for the purpose of luxury be admitted free of duty. 


Mr. J. Carroll Beckwith, Mr. Kenyon Cox, and Mr. William A. Cof- 
fin, all of New York City, were the gentlemen. It will be especially 
observed that they all came from New York City. Mr. Beckwith said 
nothing, but advertised a new nine-months-old organization called the 
National Free Art League, and had noted the ‘act that he was of the 
executive board. Mr. Cox said that he was also of the executive board 
of this new artexperiment,and Mr. Coffin also notified the expectant com- 
mittee that he was of the same board. The board probably consists of 
three. Beyond this what he said was of little real moment, as it was state- 
ment, not reason. These three gentlemen did not file a petition or pre- 
sent a line from any artist, layman, dealer, or buyerasking for the ad- 
mission of art works free for luxury. : 

Mr. Cox was the chief spokesman, and he labored under the difi- 
culty of not stating what was true and being ignorant, unintentionally 
of course, of both the law and facts. He demanded the free admission 
of foreign art for educational purposes. It is so admitted now. 

The act of March 3, 1883, the existing tariff law, provides that all 
foreign art for education, culture, exhibition, museums, churches, asso- 
ciations, etc., enters free, See also sections 2503, 2508, 2509, Revised 
Statutes United States. 

Foreign art imported for private use, luxury, decoration of private 
houses, trade, or commerce, as are silks, feathers, diamonds, ribbons, 
velvets, champagnes, brandies, Persian rugs, only is now taxed for ex- 
penses of the Government. 

Mr. Cox stated: 

The first tariff on art in this country was passed in 1861, putting a tariff on 


works of art, as a war measure. * * * Up to that time works of art had been 
admitted into the country free of duty. 


Of course he does not know anything about the law, and so is excus- 
able. The several tariffs on foreign art used for luxury have been as 
follows: 

In the tariff of 1790, 1791, 1792, 10 per cent. ad valorem; acts of 
1794, 1795, 10 per cent.; acts of 1797, 1800, 12} per cent.; acts of 
1804, 1807, and 1808, 15 per cent.; acts of 1812, 1813, 1815, and 1816, 
30 per cent.; acts of 1841 and 1842, 20 per cent; acts of 1812 and 1846, 
paintings on glass, 30 per cent.; act of 1861 to March 3, 1883, 10 per cent.; 
act of March J, 1883, 30 per cent. The committee, with the above knowl- 
— —5 in their minds, must have smiled at the law statement of Mr. 

X. 

Mr. Cox evidently knows nothing of the Tariff Commission of 1882 
and its acts. That commission was charged with the investigation of 
the tariff and to advise as to reductions or increases. 

The free foreign art clause, for luxury, was considered in open session; 
testimony was taken, the reports of special agents of the Treasury were 


used, and one especially, that of Col. George C. Tichenor, now Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury, in li-e with retention of this duty, aud 
the commission reported to Congress that the duty on foreign art brought 
into the United States for luxury and trade and commerce be made 30 
per cent., and the House Committee on Ways and Means so ordered, 
and it became a law March 3, 1883, more than seven years ago. The 
petition filed at that time from American artists was one to reduce the 
duty on frames. From that moment to the present the battle has been 
incessant by a handful of men to repeal this law and admit foreign art 
free for luxury. They have been millionaires, art dealers, art hucksters, 
artists, who earnestly believe in free trade, artists who are dependent, 
and some cranks, almost all of these urged on by rich men. In justice 
to a majority of them, it must be stated they have asked that oil-paint- 
ings, water-colors, statuary, etchings, engravings, and lithographs be ad- 
mitted free. 

Almost all of these movements have originated in Europe and are 
aided by American artists who received their art education in Europe 
and are so thankful, you know.“ In May, 1884, so incessant was 
this demand that the Ways and Means reported a bill on the subject. 
It was a less vicious proposition than this pre-ent scheme. It was a 
bill to merely reduce the present 30 per cent. duty to 10 percent. On 
the 19th of May, 1884, on this bill, reported by Mr. Hurd, of Ohio 
(got lelt the following fall in a manufacturing or laboring district), the 
House of Representatives, after a full discussion on the question of sus- 
pending the rules for the passage of H. R. 6751, the above bill, which 
was to reduce the duty on foreign art used for luxury from 30 to 10 per 
cent., in thirty-five minutes set its eyes in death by a vote of 52 in its 
favor to 179 against it, and 92 not voting. Of the 52 who voted ay only 
17 survived in the Congressional election of that fall. 

Make a note here, brethren; free luxuries and taxed necessities do 
not work well together in a popular government and undera protective 
tariff, 

Brethren, on pages 4294 to 4298 of the RECORD of the first session, 
Forty-eighth Congress, you will find some mighty interesting reading 
in this matter. By the way, the dinner-pail frequently has brains at 
the handle. During 1885, 1886, and 18.7 the free-toreign-art-for-luxury 
people never ceased their efforts. In 1888 the Mills bill placed foreign 
art for Inxury on the free-list. The indignation aroused by this was so 
great that in the caucus of the Democrats of the House held in May, 
1888, on motion of Mr. HOLMAN, of Indiana, the free-art-for-luxury 
clause was stricken out, and almost without opposition. July 9 fol- 
lowing, in the House, Mr. BRECKINRIDGE made a motion to concur in 
this, and so monstrous was the proposition considered that at once his 
motion was unanimously agreed to, and this in the midst of a heated 
partisan tariff discussion. 

The Finance Committee of the Senate, during 1888, were urged to 
insert free foreign art for luxury in their bill (see the RECORD). Oh, 
no; too much experience in that committee to be caught, and the mat- 
ter was not inserted. The appearance of the three gentlemen from 
New York is the next move. It will be noted here that the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in his recommendations for tariff reduction in 1889, 
did not suggest free foreign art for luxury. He fully understands that 
duty is only paid on paintings or statuary when entered for private use, 
luxury, or trade or commerce, and that for every purpose of education, 
art education and culture, exhibition, decoration of publie places, etc., 
such articles are admitted free by the present law. Art for private use 
and purposes of decoration is purely luxury. You can not eat, drink, 
or wear it. 

Permit me ia this connection io suggest that in revision of tariff 
laws no duty now fixed by the law of March 3, 1883, on an article of 
luxury should be removed until taxes are first removed from articles 
of necessity. And, further, in this connection, the following lines from 
the platform adopted by the Republican party at Chicago, III., June 
21, 1888, and upon which the present Ways and Means Committee ob- 
tained power, are of interest: 


The Republican party would effect all needed reduction of the national rev- 
enue by repealing * * * eto., and release from import duties those articles 
of foreign production (except luxuries) the like of which, etc. 


This means that articles imported for luxury are to remain upon the 
dutiable list so far as the action of the Republican party can effect it. 

Do not be mistaken, gentlemen; you are not asked to relieve the poor 
or to take a duty off of a necessity. You are not asked to aid educa- 
tion. You are asked to further aid the rich and provide them with 
free art luxuries, and the poor are to pay duties on necessaries to the 
end that revenues may come from customs to pay interest on the pub- 
lic debt and expense of Government. 

Why not take the duty off of champagne? Every drinker will peti- 
tion for if, vote for it. Why not give him free champagne as well as 
Vanderbilt, Marquard, Belmont, or other rich picture-buyers their for- 
eign pictures free? 

Let us balance the books a moment. 

If one kind of art is to be free, why not all? Why should not this 
free-art clause embrace the art of engraving, etching, lithographing, 
and all carving and statuary? And why not porcelains and bronzes? 
All are pleasant aids to culture. 
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Give the r man his low-priced picture free if you give the rich 
man his high-priced one free. 


Statistics of importations of paintings and statuary, 


Year. Duty. Value. 
Per cent. 
— T SE DE E NA 10 | $2,574,816 
1883 ore year of 10 percent. duty) 10 3, 088, 673 
1884 (first year of 30 per cent. duty) 30 637, 783 
1888 bees 30 1, 440, 753 
30 1,193, 072 


The duties collected in 1888 from foreign art and statuary for lux- 
ury and commerce amounted to $432,225.85, and for the year 1889, 
$357,921.47. The present bill, Mr. Chairman, proposes to dispense 
with the collection of these duties, which in two years have amounted 
to nearly $300,000, and make foreign art and stat: try absolutely free; 
in other words, as I understand it, to practica donate to the im- 
porters or dealers in art and statuary and the wealthy men—the mill- 
jonaires of this country—a sum now amounting to nearly $400,000 a 
year. I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, that this policy is either wise 
or justifiable. As I understand the policy of the Republican party it 
has been to release from import duties only those articles of foreign 
production, like food and raiment, which are necessary to the comfort 
or sustenance of the people, and never before in the history of this na- 
tion has any of the agent parties which have controlled the Govern- 
ment attempted to release works of art or other like luxuries from the 
imposition of such duties. 

We have heard much during this discussion, Mr. Chairman, about the 
laboring men of this country and the great depression in agriculture, 
and orators on both sides of the House have vied with each other in 
their expressions of sympathy for both of theseclasses. That sympathy 
would be better expressed in acts rather than in words, The wealthy 
men need no protection at the hands of the Government. Wealth pro- 
tects itself; butnotso with the poor. We have them with us always, 
and they need the strong, protecting hand of Government. If fortune 
. not smiled upon them, the laws at least should not frown upon 

em. 

Lovers of art and those able to indulge their taste for fine art can 
well afford to pay duties upon these importations. The Government 
needs it, and it must have revenue from some source to defray its 
needfal expenses. It costs now over $1,000,000 daily, Sundays in- 
cluded, through the whole round of the year to run this great Gov- 
ernment of ours. Who should pay these expenses? Not the poor, 
surely, whose every dollar is needed to feed and clothe themselves and 
families. At best they receive but little protection at the hands of the 
Government; they have little to protect. Not so with the wealthy. 
Every dollar that the rich man calls his own remains his by the pro- 
tecting arm of the Government. Let him pay for this protection. If 
he chooses to indulge in works of art and other like luxuries of taste 
or dress, let him pay for that privilege, and let that payment go into 
the general Treasury for the use of all the people. 

A tew words more, Mr. Chairman, in regard to diamonds and jewelry 
and I have done. As I have already stated, this bill proposes to ad- 
mit diamonds and other precious stones, rough or uncut, including 
glaziers’ and engravers’ diamonds, unset, as well as diamond dust and 
bort, and jewels to be used in the manufacture of watches, absolutely 
free of duty, while upon precious stones of all kinds, including dia- 
monds, cut or unset, is imposed a duty of 10 per cent. ad valorem, 
and, if set, only 25 per cent. ad valorem, Why this discrimination 
and why these low rates of duty? To my mind it is wholly indefen- 
sible. The only argument I have heard suggested in way of defense 
is that precious stones, and especially diamonds, can be smuggled into 
this country, and thus entirely evade the revenue laws; but surely it 
is as easy to smuggle an uncut diamond as one that is cut, and the 
former is placed upon the free-list while the latter is charged only 
with an ad valorem duty of 10 per cent. 

It is true that articles of this kind, especially diamonds and other 
like precious stones, can be more easily smuggled across the ocean or 
border than more bulky commodities, and that such smuggling would 
be to some extent practiced if the import duty upon them was high 
enough to tempt the avarice of the would-be smuggler is no doubt 
true; but this explanation fails to explain why a simple duty of but 
10 per cent. is placed upon those that are cut and no duty at all upon 
those that are uncut. Moreover, Mr. Chairman, it is well to remem- 
ber that the days of smugglers and smuggling goods in any quantity 
or of any character, either across the ocean or across the border, are 
penay ended. Our commerce across the ocean is now carried on 

n great steam-ships, and the ports along our coast are bountifully sup- 
lied with custom-honses and custom-house officers whose sworn duty 
t is to see that the custom laws are not evaded; and along the border 
of the great lines of traffic between this country and Mexico and Can- 
ada officials are constantly on the watch for the same purpose; and in 
these days of railroads, telegraphs, and revenne-cutters, the smuggler, 


even of diamonds or otber precious stones, ought to stand a strong 
chance of speedy detection and punishment. 

In any event, where a principle is at stake, it is worth the trial. 
Under the law as now proposed no revenue will be collected from the 
uncut class of precious stones and but a triſle from the other, and the 
Government could not be a loser by the effort to enforce a high rate of 
duty, and the principle at least of taxing foreign imports of luxuries 
and of thus making the wealthy bear a ratable proportion of the ex- 
penses of the Government would at least be maintained. 

To my mind diamonds, statuary, paintings, precious stones, and jew- 
elry of all kinds imported should not only be placed upon the dutia- 
ble list, but a high rate of duty im 

As this bill now stands it gives strong color to the charge that legis- 
lation is influenced in the interést of the few and at the expense of the 
many, for the wealthy and to the neglect and ultimate loss of the 
laboring poor. 

Do not misunderstand me. I do not mean to charge or even insinu- 
ate that legislation is so influenced or controlled; but the charge will 
be made and it must be met on the stump and before the people, and 
even the suspicion of the truth of such a charge should be avoided. Let 
us remember here and now that this is a government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, and not a government of the few, 
by the few, and for the few.” 


[Mr. WILLIAMS, of Illinois, withholds his remarks for revision. 
See Appendix. ] 

(Mr. LA FOLLETTE withholds his remarks for revision. [See Ap- 
pendix. ] 

Mr. BAKER. I should like to ask for information of the Chair 
whether the amendment of the gentleman from Minnesota or the cider 
amendment is being considered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is unable to answer. 

Mr. BAKER. I shall object to any further discussion except it be 
relevant to the amendment pending. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I want to ask the gentleman 
from Wisconsin a question. Although he has had an additional five 
minutes given to him, I could not get a question in, Will the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin give his attention fora moment? I represent a 
part of a State in which four-fifths of all the hemp raised in America 
is raised, and the question I desired to ask the gentleman was, how 
can you protect American hemp by admitting its cheapest competitor 
free from duty? Now, American hemp makes the best binder-twine, 
and when itis put in connection with certain other things itis the very 
best. How does it protect the hemp to put on the free-list its chea; 
competitor? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will tell my friend. 

Mr. BAKER. ILobject. I make the point of order that this is not 
discussing the vinegar amendement. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I want to state these facts so definitely that 
it will become clear to see that even with manila and sisal on the free- 
list hemp can be manufactured into binder twine and sold in this coun- 
try so as to undersell the manufacturer here. 

Mr. BAKER. I raise the question of order that this discussion is 
irrelevant to the question pending before the committee. [Cries of 
„Vote!“ “Vote!” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman- from 
Alabama [Mr. CLARKE]. : 

[ * CLARKE, of Alabama, addressed the committee. See Appen- 
dix. 


Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I want to address myself to the amend- 
ment. Two propositions are pending before the House of the same 
origin. 

Mr. BAKER. I should think there were about forty. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. There are only two that are being imme- 
diately considered, and they have reference to the manufacture of vin- 
egar from spirits or low wines and from apples. The Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue has, at the request of the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, submitted two propositions. They are equally 
acceptable to him so far as protecting the interests of the Government 
is concerned. They are not, however, equally acceptable to those 
who are engaged in the several branches of the business which will be 
affected by these propositions, 

It has been suggested here by honorable gentlemen that there is 

some disposition to deprive the manufacturers of spirit vinegar of their 
opportunity to obtain the spirits necessary to conduct their business 
tee of tax. Neither proposition contemplates that. It has been 
thought by the manufacturers of cider vinegar, it has heen thought by 
the distillers of the country, that it is quite enough for the manufact- 
urers of vinegar that they are placed upon an equal footing with other 
industries. As my friend from New York [Mr. SAWYER] has said, 
there is not another industry in this country which is permitted to use 
alcohol free of tax and to manufacture it for use except those who are 
engaged in tbe manufacture of spirit vinegar. $ 

The proposition of my honorable friend from New York [Mr. Saw- 
YER] is that they shall still have their alcohol free of tax. The prop- 
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